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la  descended  from  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  who  appears  in  the  an- 
cient records  of  UUter  County,  of  which  he  was 
sheriff  in  the  time  of  Governor  Dongan,  some- 
times as  Hendrick  Pmildinck,  sometimes  an  Hein- 
rick  Paulden,  and  at  others  Henry  Pawling,  which 
was  probably  his  English  name,  being  so  written 
in  a  grant  of  four  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Dutch- 
ess  County  to  his  widow  Eltje  Pawling,  by  King 
"William  the  Third.  This  confusion  of  names  is  to 
he  partly  tracjd  to  the  struggle  for  ascendency 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  languages,  and 
partly  to  the  carelessness  of  the  writers,  who  wore 
not  much  practised  in  orthography  ;  so  that  from 
these  causes  it  remains  doubtful  whether  Henry 
Pawling  wa<  of  English  or  Dutch  extraction. 

Subsequently  to  this  grant  of  King  William  the 
family  removed  to  Dutchess  County,  a  township 
of  which  is  still  called  after  their  name.  The 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  many 
years  previous  to  the  Revolution,  settled  in  the 
county  of  Westchostor,  on  a  farm  still  in  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants.  He  always  wrote  his 
name  Paulcling,  which  has  been  ever  wmc^  adopted 
by  that  brunch  of  the  family,  though  that  of  Paw- 
ling has  been  retained  by  the  others.  The  resi- 
dence of  Paulding's  father  being  "within  the 
lines,"  that  is  in  the  district  intervening  between 
the  British  army  at  New  York  and  the  American 
forces  in  the  Highlands,  and  he  being  a  somewhat 
distinguished  Whig  of  the  good  old  revolutionary 
stamp,  his  family  was  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
depredations  of  the  Jagars,  the  Tories,  and  the 
Cow  Boys.  He  removed  his  family  in  conse- 
quence to  Dutches  County,  where  he  possessed 
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some  property.  Here  Padding  was  born,  August 
22, 1779,  at  a  place*  called  Pleasant  Valley.  His 
father  who,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  had  acquired  a  competency,  took  a  de- 
cided and  active  part  in  the  preliminary  struggles ; 
was  a  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  county  of 
Westchester ;  a  member  of  the  first  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  subsequently  Commissary  General  of 
the  New  York  Continental  quota  of  troops.  When, 
in  consequence  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  public 
credit,  and  the  almost  hopeless  state  of  the  good 
cause,  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  procure  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  American  army  then 
occupying  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  he  made 
use  of  his  own  credit  with  hjs  neighbors,  the  far- 
mers, and  became  responsible  for  large  sums  of 
money.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  on  pre- 
senting his  accounts  to  the  Auditor-General,  this 
portion  of  them  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  authorized  to  make  these  pledges  in 
behalf  of  government.  He  retired  a  mined  man, 
was  thrown  into  a  priion,  which  accidentally  taking 
fire,  he  walked  home  and  remained  unmolested  by 
his  creditors.  He  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
renew  his  «application  to  government ;  would  never 
accept  any  office ;  and  though  he  lived  to  a  great 
nge  made  no  exertions  whatever  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes.  His  wife,  who  was  the  main  stay  of 
the  family,  and  a  woman  of  great  energy,  industry, 
and  economy,  survived  him  several  years  and  died 
still  more  aged. 

After  the  peace  the  family  returned  to  their 
former  abode  in  Westchester,  where  Paulding  was 
educated  at  the  village  school,  a  log-house  nearly 
two  miles  distant  from  his  residence,  in  which  he 
received  all  the  learning  he  ever  acquired  from 
the  tuition  of  others,  so  that  he  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  selt-made  man.  Here  he  remained  at 
home  until  he  arrived  at  manhood,  when  he  came 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  His  first  sojourn  in  the 
city  was  with  the  late  Mr.  William  Irving,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  a  man  of  wit  and  genius, 
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•whose  home  was  the  familiar  resort  of  a  knot  of 
young  men  of  a  similar  stamp,  who  were  members 
of  the  Calliopean  Society,  one  of  the  first  purely 
literary  institutions  established  in  the  city.*  He 
also  became  intimate  at  this  time  with  Washing* 
ton  Irving,  whose  elder  brother  William  married 
Paulding's  sister,  and  in  connexion  with  whom  he 
made  his  first  literary  venture  in  the  publication 
of  the  series  of  periodical  essays  entitled  Salma- 
gundi ;  or  the  Whim- Whams  and  Opinions  of 
Laimcelot  Langstaff  and  others,  which  were  is- 
sued by  David  Longworth,  a  respectable  but 
whimsical  bookseller  of  the  times,  who,  in  virtue 
of  having  a  copy  of  Boy  doll's  Shakespeare,*  the 
plates  of  which  he  exhibited  in  his  second  story, 
christened  his  shop  the  Shakespeare  Gallery ;  some- 
times, too,  calling  it  on  the  title-pages  of  his  pub- 
lications the  Sentimental  Epicure's  Ordinary.  IIo 
was  an  extensive  publisher  of  plays  foreign  and 
native,  and  became  famous  for  his  enterprise  of  the 
New  York  Directory  .t 

The  first  number  of  Salmagundi  appeared  Sa- 
turday, January  24,  1807,  in  an  cighteenmo.  of 
twenty  pages.  It  closed  with  the  issiie  of  number 
twenty,  January  25, 18U8.  It  was  the  joint  work 
,  of  Building  and  Irving,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poetical  epistles  and  three  or  four  of  the  prose 
articles,  which  were  from  the  pen  of  William  Ir- 
ving. The  work  was  a  brilliant  success  from  the 
start.  The  humors  of  the  toWu  were  hit  off  with 
a  freshness  which  is  still  unexhausted  to  the  read- 
ers of  an  entirely  different  generation.  It  dis- 
closed, too,  the*  literary  faculties  of  the  -writers, 
both  very  young  mon,  with  a  rich  pronii.se  lor  the 
future,  in  delicate  shades  of  observation,  the  more 
pungent  traits  of  satire,  and  a  happy  vein  of  de- 
scription which  grow  out  of  an  ujmlfbe.ted  love  of 
nature,  and  w»w  enlivened  by  studies  in  tho  host 
school  of  English  poetry.  When  the  work  was 
concluded  its  two  chief  authors  pursued  their  lite- 
rary career  apart;  but  it  is  noticeable  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  kindly  character,  that  the  early 


*  One  of  tho  metnl>ow  of  tlifa  fioe.taty  wan  Richard  BJmrlmra 
Davis,  who  was  much  adiutuKl  for  htaiHH'tU'al  talon  ta.  In  his 
anpearauow  and  tnftiinora  he  IB  «aUl  to  havo  rcrnliidort  his  nwo- 
dates  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Hla  person  wa»  clumsy,  hlft  man- 
ner awkward,  httt  Sjpocok  embamiSHwl,  mid  hln  Kliwmdly  iwmt 
remarkable  taono  who  bad  been  born  and  Immjmt  tip  in  th« 
midst  of  u  crowd  of  his  fellow  aroAtuwfl.  3I«  wiw  born  In  New 
York,  August  21, 1771,  was  educated  (it  Columbia  (tallows  mo- 
dortly  pursued  Uw  biwinoiM  of  lib  father,  In  cwvhtK  or  Kotiln- 
turo  in  wood,  but  was  ludnood  in  1790  to  undertake  tlw  odl- 
torlol  department  of  th«  Diary/,  »  dally  #!Ut»tte  publHitnl  In 
Now  York,  for  which  ho  wrote  during  «y«ar,  IIo  ww  too  wju- 
sltive,  and  Ms  literary  toflteR,  which  fnv  in  tho  direction  of  tho 
belles  lottreB,  wero  too  delicate  for  this  miwilt,  Up  next  on- 
Ktyced  in  moroanttl  \  affiilrft.  In  1790  ho  fell  *  victim  to  tho  yel- 
low favor  then  prevailing  in  Now  York,  onrryiitK  tlio  nooda  of 
tho  dtacfwu  with  him  to  Now  Brunswick,  New  Jornvy,  whore  ho 
dldd  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  II in  pooins  were  i'X|>r<uwinn« 
of  personal  feeling  and  Bontimont,  and  hnvo  A  ting*  of  malftii- 
choly.  They  wore  collected  by  bin  fi  lends  of  tho  (Vifllwwm 
Society  aft«r  his  death  and  published  by  Swords  in  1B(«7,  with 
a  well  written  nrufatory  memoir  from  tha  p«n  of  John  T» 
Irving.  An  u  Ode  to  Imagination"  shown  bin  (wt)Afitnt»M,  MI  a 
clover  "Elegy  on  an  Old  wtofound  in  th6  fit  root,"  doiw  hl»  hu- 
mor. IIo  wa»  also  a  contributor  to  the  Drone  jmjwi  in  the 
New  York  Mapiaine,  where  Uo  drew  an  ^11  wrfttea  character 
of  hlmnolf  tuidor  tho  name  of  Martlet 

t  M  David  Longworth,  an  eooetitilo  bookwllor*  who  bad  filled 
alarpe  aiwirtmont  with  tho  valniiblo  (mgmvJn^  of  Bovddra 
BliakeHpearo  Gallery,  mngnfftoently  fi-amed,  and  had  nearly 
olwmred  the  front  of  his  houne  with  a  huge  oiirn,— •*  eolonael 
painting,  in  cMaro  ttntro,  of  the  crowning  of  SJwkwrware, 
Lotigworth  ha<l  an  extraordinary  propensity  to  publish  eU'pint 
works,  to  tho  Kreat  gratifleation  of  persona  of  taste,  and  the  no 
•mall  diminution  of  his  own  »)endor  fortune.**—  I*ryftio«  to  Sal" 
n>a«u»dt.  Paris  odition,  18:i4.  **ThtM»riKituit  platemtf  Boy- 
dell'8  ^hakespearo  are  now  in  the  pttuHeNilon  of  an  American 
publiBher,  Mr,  William  ltutt«r,  of  l»hilttd«Iphia, 


partnership  in  Salmagundi  has  never  been  dis- 
solved by  a  division  of  tho  joint  stock  between  tho 
owners  of  the  separate  articles.  The  \vho\e  is 
included  in  the  incomplete  stereotype  edition  of 
Paulding's  works.  In  1810  a  second  series  of  tho 
work  was  published,  which  was  entirely  from  his 
hand.  Though  noi  unsuccessful,  it  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  public  as  its  predecessor.  The 
"town"  interest  had  diminished.  More  than  ten 
years  had  elapsed  ;  the  writer  was  then  engaged 
in  official  duties  at  Washington  ;  \m  mind  >.ud  ^vs- 
siunecl  a  graver  cast,  and  the  second  nortes  >f  Sill* 
inagundi  is  deficient  in  that  buoyant  spirit  of  viva- 
city which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  fcaturos  of 
the  first. 

About  the  period  of  tho  commcnooin'mt  of  tho 
second  war  with  England,  his  feelings  being 
strongly  excited  by  the  position  of  allairs  of  the 
times,  he  published  The  Dwertiny  Wvtory  of 
John  Bull  and  JtrotJwr  Jonathan,  in  the  stylo  of 
Arbutlmot,  in  which  tho  United  States  and  ^  Eng- 
land are  represented  na  private  individuals,  lathor 
and  son  engaged  in  a  doinest  io  tVud.  In  t  his  work 
tho  policy  and  conduct  of  England  towards  tho 
United  States  is  keenly  but  good-Ian  noredly  sti- 
timed,  so  much  so  tlwt'the  whole  wan  ropujilinhed 
in  numbers  in  one  of  tho  British  journals.  It 
passed  through  several  editions,  one,  of  which  w 
embellished  with  several  capital  illustrations  by 
Jarvis,  and  was  among  tho  most  successful  of  tho 
author's  productions.  In  the.  volume  of  Harpers' 
edition  of  this  tale  it  is  followed  by  another  in  tho 
same  vein  called  the  JXfotory  of  (Inch  MUM  *tnd 


The  Diverting  Tlistorv  wnn  followed  bv  n 
etititknl  The  Lay  of  t/i$  *Sivtf/M  F.ddw*  a  free 
parody  of  tho  Lay  of  tljo  LftHt  Mirwirel,  wliiehiip- 
j>eare<l  anonymously,  like  most,  of  PauUHn^rt  oar- 
lier  writings.  Thin  nrnductu  n  is  prineipall4y  de- 
voted to  witiriziitff  tuo  predatory  warfare  t»f  tho 
British  on  (Chesapeake  Hay,  an<l,  what  is  wmio- 
what  remarkable,  was  ptif>li,^ied  in  a  yen*  han<l- 
flomo  style  in  Lon<l«>n  with  a  nrefitee  lujrhly  coin- 
]>limiM»tary  to  the  mttbon  The  hen*  in  A'tlmirul 
Oockburn,  mul  tho  priiunpal  iiH*i<teut  the  Intruiiig 
and  sacking  the  Httw  town  of  Havre  <U»  (Jraoi*  on 
the  coast  of  Maryland.  It  had  at  that  time  what 
might  bo  called"  the  dHhtetiou  of  provoking  _a 
fierco  review  from  the  Ixuulon  Quarterly.  It  Is 
clever  as  a  parody,  nn<l  eon  tains  many  pa^ng^H 
entirely  original  and  of  no  iwoiwiclrmblo  lK*nuty» 

Paulding  wwm  after  ptililKluMl  a  pamphlet  m 
prose,  Thfl  United  *SVfl'<w  ttnd  Knfffauth  taking  uj> 
tho  defence  of  the  country  Af#imt<t  tlwi  itltiu'k  of 
the  London  Quarterly  in  itt*  fatuoun  review  <if  ln- 
gersolPB  Inehiqnin  Letters,  The  Nile  of  the  work 
was  interrupted  by  tlio  failure  of  tho  publisher 
about  the  time  of  it«  puhlieatioti.  It  however 
attracted  the  notice  of  President  Mudisoti,  mttl 
paved  tho  way  for  this  fwlwoquetit  political  career 
of  tho  author,  Tlio  doHign  of  the  work  %MU  to 
expose  tho  unwnrnititnblc  course  of  UK*  Quarterly 
in  drawing  gt»neriil  eonchwumH  fn»m  solitary  ex- 
mnples,  ami  for  thl«  purjHNH^  the  author  dt**«  iit- 
from  the  n«wspitj*erti  *€  Kngliuid  and  other 


*  Th<*  T^y  of  the  Boottfoh  Fld<!?«*  ?  »  Tnl<»  *»f  H»Tf« 
Bupp<M(c(l  to  bf  written  by  WaH*»r^«»ft,  KIWI.    Flrnt 

tho  fourth  Kdlnbtirffh  Nlftini),    K«w  Vwk;  Ituiktvp  A»<5 
18.    ftlmo.  i 
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sources  to  show  that  if  these  are  to  be  assumed  as 
the  standard  of  national  morality  or  manners  the 
English  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Americans  in 
vulgarity,  vice,  and  depravity. 

This  was  followed  up,  in  1822,  by  A  Sketch  of 
Old  England  ly  a  New  England  Man,  purporting 
to  be  a  narrative  of  a  tour  in  that  country.  It 
commences  with  an  account  of  various  travelling 
incidents  humorously  narrated;  but  the  writer 
soon  passes  to  a  discussion  of  the  social,  religious, 
and  political  points  of  difference  between  tile  two 
nations,  which  occupies  the  chief  portion  of  the 
volumes.  In  1824  he  returned  to  this  subject  in 
a  new  satire  on  the  English  traveller*,  John  Bull 
in  America;  or  the  New  Munchamen,  purporting 
to  be  a  tour  of  a  cockney  English  traveller  in  the 
United  States.  It  exhibits  a  broad  caricature  of 
the  ignorant  blunders  and  homebred  prejudices  of 
this  clais  of  national  libellers,  equally  provocative 
of  laughter  and  contempt.  The  hero,  through 
various  chances,  frequently  encounters  a  shrewd 
little  Frenchman  wearing  a  white  hat,  draped  in 
white  dimity,  with  gold  ear-rings,  who,  from 
meeting  so  continually,  he  is  at  length  convinced 
is  seeking  an  opportunity  to  rob,  if  not  to  murder 
him. 

In  1815,  after  a  tour  through  Virginia,  he  wrote 
Letters  from  the  South,  "by  a  Northern  Man,  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  sketching  the  bosaities  of 
{lie  scenery  and  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the 
"  Ancient  Dominion."  The  author  digresses  to" 
various  subjects,  on  which  he  delivers  his  opinions 
with  his  usual  btraight forward  frankness. 

In  1818  appeared  his  principal  poetical  produc- 
tion, The  Backwoodsman,  an  American  poem  in 
sentiment,  scenery,  and  incidents.  It  is  in  six 
book**  of  some  five  hundred  lines  each,  written  in 
the  heroic  measure.  Ba-il,  the  hero,  appears  at 
the  opening  as  a  rural  laborer  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  reduced  to  poverty  by  being  confined  a 
whole  winter  by  sickness.  On  the  approach  of 
spring  ho  is  attracted  by  reports  of  the  fertility  of 
the  West,  the  cheapness  of  the  land,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  improving  his  condition,  and  resolves  to 
sock  his  fortune  in  that  far  distant  paradise.  Ho 
abandons  his  home,  and  proceeds  on  his  adven- 
ture accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family.  The 
wanderer's  farewell,  as  he  turns  a  last  look  on  the 
course  of  the  Hudson  through  the  Highlands,  is  a 
pleasant  passage  of  description;  and  the  journey 
through  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio, 
presents  various  little  incidents,  as  well  as 
sketches  of  scenery  evidently  drawn  from  the 
life  by  a  true  lover  of  nature.  Arrived  at  Pitts- 
burg,  ho  proceed-*  with  a  company  of  emi- 
grants ho  finds  collected  there  to  his  destination 
in  one  of  those  primitive  vessels  called  Broad- 
horns,  which  havo  become  almost  obsolete  since 
the  introduction  of  steamers.  Here  the  progress 
of  an  infant  settlement  is  sketched,  and  the  author, 
after  seeing  Basil  .comfortably  housed,  leaves  him 
somewhat  abruptly  to  plunge  into  the  desert  wild, 
and  introduce  his  readers  to  the  Indian  prophet, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  some  renegade  whites, 
was  at  that  time  employed  in  stirring  up  the 
savages  to  take  part  in  the  approaching  hostilities 
betwaon  the  United  States  and  England,  and  by 
whom  the  little  settlement  of  Basil  and  his  com- 
panions is  subsequently  ravaged  and  destroyed. 
War  ensues;  the  backwoodsmen  with  Basil  at 


their  head  pursue  the  savages,  and  finally  over- 
take them;  a  bloody  fight  follows;  the  prophet 
falls  by  the  hand  of  Basil,  and  the  savages  are 
completely  routed.  Basil  returns  home ;  por.cc  is 
restored,  and  he  passes  the  remainder  of  his  Ue 
in  prosperity  and  honor.  The  poem  closes  with 
a  glowing  apostrophe  to  the  native  land  of  the 
author,  «, 

The  descriptive  parts  of  this  poem  are  perhaps 
the  best  portions  of  the  work.  The  versilication 
is  in  general  vigorous  and  glowing,  though  there 
are  not  a  few  -occasional  exceptions,  together  with 
some  inaccuracies  of  expression,  which  the  author 
would  probably  have  corrected  in  a  new  edition. 
The  Backwoodsman  belongs  to  the  old  school 
of  poetry,  and  met  with  but  ordinary  success 
at  home,  though  translations  of  a  portion  were 
published  and  praised  in  a  literary  periodical  of 
the  time  at  Paris. 

The  scene  of  Paulding's  first  novel  is  laid 
among  the  early  Swedish  settlers  on  the  Dela- 
wtire.  It  was  originally  called  KonigsmarTc,  or 
the  Long  Flnne,  a  name  that  occurs  in  our  early 
records,  but  the  title  was  changed  in  a  subsequent 
edition  to  Old  Times  in  the  New  World,  for  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  publisher's  notice.  It  was 
divided  into  separate  books,  each  preceded  by  an 
introductory  chapter  after  the  manner  of  Field- 
ing's Tom  Jones,  and  having  little  connexion  with 
the  story.  They  are  for  the  most  part  satirical, 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative  the  author 
parodies  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head  in  the  person 
of  Bornbie  of  the  Frizzled  Head,  an  ancient  • 
colored  virago. 

In  1'826  he  wrote  Merry  Tales  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men  of  G-olham,  prefaced  by  a  grave  disser- 
tation "on  the  existence  and  locality  of  that  re- 
nowned city.  This  was  a  satire  on  Mr,  Owen's 
system  of  Socialism,  whic,h  then  first  began  to  at- 
tract attention  in  the  United  States,  on  Phreno- 
-  logy,  and  the  legal  maxim  of  Caveat  Emptor, 
each  exemplified  in  a  separate  story.  The  Three 
Wise  Men  are  introduced  at  sea  in  the  famous 
Bowl,  relating  in  turn  their  experience  with  a 
view  of  dissipating  the  ennui  of  the  voyage. 

This  was  followed  by  The  Traveller'*  Guide, 
which  was  mistaken  fur  an  actual  itinerary,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  christened  somewhat 
irreverently  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  is 
a  burlesque  on  the  grandiloquence  of  the  current 
Guide  Books,  arid  the  works  of  English  travellers 
in  America..  It  exhibits  many  satirical  sketches 
of  fashionable  life  and  manners,  and  will  be  a 
treasure  to  future  antiquaries  for  its  allusions  to 
scenes  and  persons  who  flourished  at  the  time 
when,  as  the  writer  avers,  the  dandy  must  never, 
under  any  temptation,  extend  his  morning  prome- 
nade westwardly,  and  step  beyond  the  northwest 
'corner  of  Chambers  street,  all  beyond  being  vul- 
gar terra  incognita  to  the  fashionable  world. 
Union  Square  was  then  a  diminutive  -Dismal 
Swamp,  and  Thirteenth  street  a  lamentable  resort 
of  cockney  sportsmen.  This  was  in  1838,  when 
to  be  mistress  of  a  three-story  brick  house,  with 
mahogany  folding  doors,  and  marble  mantels,  was 
the  highest  ambition  of  a  fashionable  belle.'  After 
exhausting  Few  York,  the  tourist  recommends 
one  of  those  "  sumptuous  aquatic  palaces,"  the 
safety  barges,  which  it  grieves  him  to  see  are 
almost  deserted  for  the  swifter  steamers,  most 
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especially  "by  those  whose  time  "being  worth 
nothing,  they  are  anxious  to  save  as  much  of  it 
as  possible.  In  one  of  these  he  proceeds  leisurely 
up  the  river  to  Albany,  loitering  by  the  way,  no- 
ticing the  various  towns  and  other  objects  of 
interest,  indulging'  in  a  variety  of  philosophical 
attractions  and  opinions,  now  altogether .  con- 
signed to  the  dark  ages.  Finally  ho  arrives  at 
Balston  and  Saratoga  by  stage-coach,  •where  he 
makes  himself  merry  with  foibles  of  the  elite,  the 
manoeuvres  of  discreet  mothers,  the  innocent  arts 
of  their  unsophisticated  daughters,  and  the  deplo- 
rable fate  of  all  grey-whiskered  bachelors,  who 
seek  their  helpmates  at  fashionable  watering- 
places.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  rules  for  the  behavior  of  young  Indies,  mar- 
ried people,  and  bachelors  young  and  old,  at  the 
time-renowned  springs.  A  number  of  short 
stories  and  sketches  are  interspersed  through  the 
volume,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
author's  peculiar  humors. 

Tales  of  the  Good  Woman,  ly  a  Doubtful  Gen- 
tleman, followed  in  sequence,  and  soon  after  ap- 
peared The  Book  of  $£.  Nicholas,  purporting  to 
bo  a  translation  from  some  curious  old  Dutch  le- 
gends of  New  Amsterdam,  but  emanating  ex- 
clusively from  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
atithor.  He  commemorates  most  especially  the 
fevv  quaint  old  Dutch  buildings,  with  the  gable- 
ends  to  the  streets,  and  stoop  roof 4  edged  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  the  kst  of  which  maintained 
its  station  in  New  street  until  within  a  few  years 
past  as  a  bakery  famous  for  New  Year  Cakes,  but 
at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  "progress. " 

The  Dutchman^  Firmide,  a  story  founded  on 
the  manners  of  the  old  Dutch  Bottlers,  so  charm- 
ingly sketched  by  Mrs.  Grai.t*  hi  the  Memoiraof  an 
American  Lady,  next  iwido  its  nppeanineo.  It  in 
written  in  tho  author's  happiest  vein,  and  was 
tho  most  popular  of  all  his  productions.  It  went 
through  six  editions  within  tho  year;  was  re- 
published  in  London,  nnd  translated  into  the 
French  and  Dutch  langtingcs.  This  work  was 
succeeded  by  Westward  I!o  I  tho  scone  of  which  H 
principally  laid  in  Kentucky,  though  tho  story  is 
commenced  in  Virginia.  The  Dutchman's  Fireside 
was  published  in  Paris  under  tho  title  of  L®  Coin  du, 
l^m  d'un,  Uollandbis.  For  ouch  of  those  novel* 
the  author,  as  wo  aro  assured,  received  the  then 
and  still  important  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars irom  the  publishers  on  delivery  of  tho  manu- 
script. 

A  Life  of  Washington,  principally  prepared  for 


*  Mrs,  Grnnt  wiw  "born  in  Glaftftow  to  IT05t  the  d&n£tlit©r  of 
Duncan  M'YiokAr,  who  oame  In  liar  childhood  to  Auioiieaas 
nn  oflitwlu  the  JSrHtnh  anruv,  lie  rwidcd  at  dttfrnmt  pint* 
of  New  York;  for  &  time  at  Albany  and  at  0*weuui  visiting  fb0 
frontier  nettlotnetita.  Thli  tvpUletift  afforded  Mis,  (h'sni  iho 


, 

material  for  the  admirable  duMi  Iptloua  which  fho 
•wrote  of  man  lie  **8  in  this  stiitci  m  Uu«y  exiHttid  before*  thi»It®vo« 
lutton.  In  1768  t^ho  mturred  to  Scotland,  In  ITTft  »Ju*  \vns 
married  to  tho  Ttev,  Jauien  Grant,  tjao  inhibitor  of  Ijutymn  kit 
the  Highlands,  becoming  his  widow  In  Is-OL  Aftor  this  *He 
turned'  her  thoughts  to  Htuitrure,  flrat  miblfohltiff  avolumo 
of  Potmia  in  18<  8;  then  hwr  Letters  fioro  theMmintniua,  bdti^ 
A  RtUuctlon  from  hor  oorroHpondouro  from  1TTS  to  1ft  4,  In 
18C.O,  Her  Memoirs  of  an  Aineilciin  lady  was  puhtHtadtn 
18(,8;  bar  Xtaiaya.on  tho  SnmiretltionB  of  tho  JEltjjrh'ftntls  la 
1811  ;  and  a  Poem,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thlrtwu,  in  1811 
During  her  latter  yearn  she  WM  qtiit«  a  oo'ebilty  In  Edin- 
burgh, figuring  pleasantly  Jti  tho  Diaiy  of  Walter  Boott,  who 
drew  up  tho  nioinoilul  wlticln  focnr«<I  hur  tt  twnalon  of  on® 
bnndred  pom  ds  ft*nm  Ooorgo  IV.  She  dlod  !N«Y.  T,  Ib88,  at 
tho  age  ol  clghty-lhrce. 


the  use  of  the  more  youthful  class  of  readers,  suc- 
ceeded these  works  of  imagination.  It  wiis  origi- 
nally published  in  two  sniull  volumes,  and  after- 
•vvards  incorporated  with  Harpers'  Family  Libra- 
ry. Five  thousand  copies  were  contracted  for 
with  the  publishers  for  distribution  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  an  admirable  production,  and 
shows  conclusively  that  the  author  is  equally 
qualified  for  a  different  sphere  of  literature  from 
that  to  which  he  has  principally  devoted  himself. 
Though  written  with  a  steady  glow  of  patriotism, 
and  a  full  perception  of  tho  exalted  character  and 
services  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  it  is  puro 
from  all  approaches  to  inflation,  exaggeration, 
and  bombast.  The  stylo  is  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity combined  with  vigor;  the  narrative  is 
clear  and  sufficiently  copious  without  redun- 
dancy, comprising  all  the  important  events  of  th© 
life  of  the  hero,  interspersed  with  various  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes  which  give  additional  inter- 
est u>  the  work,  without  degrading  it  to  mere 
gos-ip,  and  is  strongly  imbued  with  tho  nation- 
ality of  the  author.  Being  addressed  to  the 
youthful  reader,  ho  frequently  pauses  in  his  nar- 
rative to  inculcate  the  example  of  Washington's 
private  and  public  virtues  on  his  readers.  Tho 
character  of  Washington,  as  summed  tip  at  the 
conclusion,  is  one  of  the  xuoHt  complete  wo  have 
ever  met  with. 

In  IStJG,  about  tho  period  that  what  w  known 
as  tho  Missouri  Question  was  greatly  agitating 
tho  country,  both  North  and  Houth,  ho  published 
a  review  of  the  institution,  under  tho  title  of 
S'awy  in  the  United  AValM,  in  which  ho  regards 
the  subject  with  strong  gout  horn  sympathies.  Ho 
considers  slavery  as  tho  ollspHng  of  war ;  as  an 
expedient  of  humanity  to  prevent  tho  mtisHAcro 
of  prisoners  by  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  ami 
nations,  who  liaving  no  «y*tom  for  tho  exchange 
of  prHoners,  And  no  moans  of  Kcwiring  them,  Imvo 
in  all  time  past  been  accustomed  to  put  to  death 
those,  whoso  services  thoy  did  not  require  oa 
hlaves.  Ho  treats  tho  subject  with  rderenry  twth 
to  divine  and  human  laws,  and  panning  from 
theory  to  tho  practical  question  as  applicable  to 
tho  Ignited  States,  plueos  beforo  his  readers  tho 
consequences,  tiiNfe  of  universal  tfrsiAtioipatitm. 
iu»xt  of  political  and  soeinl  equality,  and  Ia4ly  or 
amalgitiuation. 

The  last  of  Panlding's  avowed  j^uhlicatiotiB  nr0 
The  Old  C#ntineHhtt)  or  lh&  Pnw  of  Lj forty,  a 
Kevohitionary  story,  The  Pttritnti  (t<nd  Mi 
Ihtttghter^  tho  Wionw  of  which  is  partly  in  Eng- 
land, partly  in  tho  TrtiUHl  Btate^  and  a  volume 
of  Americim  Plays,*  In  cmjunotiou  with  hit* 
youngest  son  William  Irving  PauitUng,  tlien  » 
youth  under  age.  The  plots  of  them*  pieces  aro 
defective,  and  tho  Incidents  nnt  wttlidently  dra- 
matic, but  tho  dialogic  exhibit*  no  inooiMi 
degan?  of  tho  wfa  <v>/;nV«. 
^  This  clo-os  our  oatuto^no  of  tho  chief 
tioiw  of  the  author,  which  appeared  At  «itU»rimt 
intervals  during  a  jwriotl  of  nearly  half  n  o^ntury. 


*  AmorfaAn  Oomwlit*  by  J.  K.  ?«inUIJn^  And  Wtlllam 
Mli*ir.  0(nitantH—Ttu*  !Ui«iktttlK<»r  Anuntwitm  ttt  »nf« 
I;  Tht»  N«Mo  Kxl!*5  Mmltiwu  All*  or  th»»  <"ttr«*  «f  L*»v«; 
A,  w  th^  £nthit»lA<t*  by  ih»»  Kun*.  Th*« Hrnt  «»f  tb««im 
ly  «n»  by  tb<*  fk'hi*r.  It  wni  writtctn  j»U»»nly  after 
the  dMieti^Inn  of  tn<»  Wur  of  H1S<  The  rulutno  wn*  pu&i 
by  Cttrt«y  &  Hart  la  FWI»d®ti»Iii%  lit  1*47. 
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Most  of  them  were  republi^hed  in  a  uniform  stereo- 
typ.ed  edition  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  1835. 
They  constitute,  however,  only  a  portion  of  his 
writings,  while  many  of'  them  appeared  anony- 
mously, and  are  dispersed  through  various  period- 
icals and  newspapers,  among  which  are  the 
New  York  Mirror,  the  Analectic,  the  Knicker- 
bocker, and  Graham's  Magazine,  Godey's  Lady's 
Book,  the  Democratic  Review,  the  United  States 
Keview,  the  Literary  World,  Wheaton's  Nation- 
al Advocate,  the  National  Intelligencer,  the 
Southern  Press,  the  Washington  Union,  &o.,  &c. 
He  also  contributed  two  articles  to  a  volume  by 
different  hands  edited  by  the  late  Robert  0.  Sands, 
whimsically  entitled  Tales  of  the  Glauber  Spa. 
These  contributions  were,  Okilde  Eoeliff^s  Pil- 
grimage,  and  Selim  the  Friend  of  Mankind.  Tb  e 
former  is  a  burlesque  on  fashionable  tours,  the 
latter  exposes  the  indiscreet  attempts  of  over- 
zealous  philanthropists  to  benefit  mankind.  Mo^t 
of  these  contributions  were  anonymous,  and  many 
of  them  gratuitous ;  to  others  he  affixed  his  name, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  publishers.  The  collec- 
tion would  form  many  volumes,  comprising  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  exhibiting  almost 
every  diversity  of  style  "from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe." 

A  favorite  mode  of  our  author  is  that  of  em- 
bodying arid  exemplifying  some  sagacious  moral 
iu  a  brief  story  or  .allegory,  either  verse  or  prose, 
specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Literary 
"World  under  the  caption  of  Odds  and  finds,  2>y 
an  Obsolete  Author,  in  the  New  York  Mirror, 
Graham's  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals. 

lie  hits  also  occasionally  amused  himself  with 
the  composition  of  Fairy  Tales,  and  is  the  author 
of  an  anonymous  volume  published  in  1838  by 
Appleton,  called  A  Gift  from  Fairy  Land,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  designs  from  Chapman.  We 
are  informed  that  only  one  thousand  copies  of 
this  work  were  contracted  for  by  its  publisher, 
five  hundred  of  which  were  taken  by  a  London 
bookseller.  It  appeared  subsequently  to  tho 
stereotyped  edition  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  and 
is  not  included  in  the  series,  which  has  never  been, 
completed,  owing,  we  are  informed,  to  some  diffi- 
culties between  the  author  and  his  publishers,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  now  extremely  difficult 
to  procure  a  complete  set  of  his  works. 

In  aimo-t  all  tho  writings  of  Paulding  there  is 
occasionally  infused  a  dash  of  his  peculiar  vein  of 
humorous  satire  and  keen  siirca.-tic  irony.  To 
those  not  familiarized  with  las  manner,  such  is 
the  imposing  gravity,  that  it  is  sometimes  some- 
what difficult  to  decide  when  he  is  jesting  and 
"when  ho  is  in  earnest.  This  is  on  tho  whole  a 
groat  disadvantage  in  an  age  when  irony  is  seldom 
resorted  to,  and  has  occasionally  subjected  the 
author  to  censure  for  opinions  which  he  does  not 
sanction.  IDs  most  prominent  characteristic  is, 
however,  that  of  nationality.  Ho  found  his  inspi- 
ration at  home  at  a  time  when  American  woods  and 
folds,  and  American  traits  of  society,  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  furnish  little  if  any  materials 
for  originality.  lie  not  merely  drew  his  nourish- 
ment from  his  native  soil,  but  whenever  "that 
mother  of  a  mighty  race "  was  assailed  from 
abroad  by  accumulated  injuries  and  insults,  stood 
up  manfully  in  defence  of  her  rights  and  her  honor, 
lie  has  never  on  any  occasion  bowed  to  the  su- 


premacy of  European  example  or  European 
criticism;  he  is  a  stern  republican  IE  all  his 
writings". 

Fortunately  he  has  lived  to  see  a  new  era  dawn- 
ing on  his  country.  He  has  seen  his  country  be- 
come intellectually,  as  well  as  politically,  indepen- 
dent, and  strong  in  the  result  lie  labored  and 
helped  to  achieve,  he  may  now  look  back  with 
calm  equanimity  on  objects  which  once  called  for 
serious  opposition,  and  laugh  where  the  satirist 
once  raged. 

Though  a  literary  man  by  profession,  he  has, 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  second  war 
with  England,  turned  his  mind  occasionally  to- 
wards politics,  though  never  as  an  active  politi- 
cian. His  writings  on  this  subject  have  been 
devoted  to  the  support  of  those  great  principles 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  republican  system, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  his 
country  whenever  assailed  from  any  quarter. 
His  progress  in  life  has  been  upwards.  In  1814 
or  '15  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Navy  Commissioners,  then  first  established. 
After  holding  this  position  for  a  few  years,  he 
resigned  to  take  the  office  of  Navy  Agent  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  which  he  held  twelve  years 
under  different  administrations,  and  finally  re- 
signed on  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy 
Department  by  President  Van  Buren.  We  have 
heard  him  state  with  some  little  pride,  that  all 
these  offices  were  bestowed  without  any  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  or  that  of  his  friends,  so  far  as 
he  knew. 

After  presiding  over  the  Navy  Department 
nearly  the  entire  term  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  ad- 
ministration, he,  according  to  custom,  resigned 
his  office  on  the  inauguration  of  President  Har- 
rison, and  soon  afterwards  retired  to  a  pleasant 
country  residence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud-' 
son,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  where  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 


Panlding's  Residence. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  his  grand-children,  en- 
joying as  much  health  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  threescore  and  fifteen,  and  still  preserving  in 
all  their  freshness  those  rural  tastes  acquired 
in  his  youth,  nature  rewarded  her  early  votary 
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in  the  calm  pursuits  of  agriculture,  lettered  ease, 
and  retirement.  In  a  visit  we  paid  Mm  at  Hyde 
Park  in.  1855,  he  stated  he  had  visited  the  city 
but  twice  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  gave  his  daily 
routine  in  the  following  cheerful  summary.  u  I 
smoke  a  little,  read  a  little,  write  a  little,  rumi- 
nate a  little,  grumble  a  little,  and  sleep  a  great 
deal.  I  was  once  great  at  pulling  up  weeds,  to 
which  I  have  a  mortal  antipathy,  especially  bullv 
eyes,  wild  carrots,  and  toad-liax — alias  butter  and 
eggs.  But  my  working  clays  are  almost  over.  I 
find  that  carrying  seventy-five  .years  on  my 
shoulders  is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  pound^,  and  instead  of  laboring  myself, 
sit  in  the  shade  watching  the  labors  of  others, 
which  I  find  "quite  sufficient  exercise." 
* 

A  RURAL  1.0TER— FROM  AW  JCFTSOBTTC  IN  THE  iLA*  OF  THM  SCOT- 
TISH yJDDJLB. 

Close  in  a  darksome  corner  sat 

A  SLOwlhig  -wight  with  old  wool  hat, 

1,'hnt  dangled  o'er  his  sun-burnt  brow, 

And  many  n  gaping  rent  did  show. 

Uifl  beard  in  grim  luxuriance  grow ; 

His  gm£t-toe  peep'd  from  either  shoo; 

Ilia  brawny  elbow  shone  all  bare ; 

All  matted  was  Ins  carrot  hair ; 

And  in  his  sad  face  yon  might  see, 

The  Avithering  look  of  poverty. 

He  scem'd  all  desolate  of  heart, 

Ami  in  the  revels  took  no  pare ; 

Yet  those  who  watchM  his  blood-shot  eye, 

As  the  light  dancers  flitted  by, 

Might  jealousy  and  dark  despair, 

Aud  love  detect,  all  mii.gtad  there. 

He  never  turn'd  his  eye  away 
From  one  fair  damsel  passing  gay; 
But  ever  in  heronry  round, 
Wateh'J  her  muck  stop  and  lightsome  "bound 
Wherever  in  the  dance  B!IO  turnM, 
lie  turn'd  hw  eye,  and  that  oye  burnM 
"With  such  fierce  apleen,  that,  sooth  to  say, 
It  made  the  gazor  turn  away. 
"Who  was  the  damsel  passing  fair, 
That  causM  his  eyeballs  thus  to  glare  f 
It  wns  the  "blooming  Jerwy  ma£a, 
That  our  poor  wight*s  tough  heart  betrnyM 
#*       ******* 

By  Pompton's  stream,  that  silent  flows, 

'Whore  many  a  wild-flower  heedless  blows, 

UnmarkM  by  any  human  eye, 

Unpluck^d  by  any  posset-by. 

There  stands  a  cntireh,  whose  wliitenM  side 

Is  by  the  traveller  often  spied, 

Glittering  among  the  branches  fair 

Of  locust  trees  that  flourish  there. 

Along  the  mnrgm  of  the  tide, 

That  to  the  eye  just  seems  to  glide, 

And  to  the  Hstfjurtg1  ear  me'er  throws 

A  murmur  to  disturb  repo&e, 

The  stately  elm  majestic  .towers, 

The  lord  of  Powpton'sfaify  bowers. 

The  willow;  $iat  ita  "branches  waves, 

O'er  neighborhood  of  rustle  graves, 

Oft  when  the  summer  south-wind  b 

Its  thirsty  tendrils,  plnyM  throws 

Into  the  river  rambling  there, 

The  cooling  influence  to-  share 

Of  the  pure  stream,  that  bears  imprest 

Sweet  nature's  image  in  its  breast 

Sometimes  on  sunny  Sabbath  dtijr, 

Our  ragged  wight  would  wend  his  way 

To  this  fair  church,,  and  lounge 


"With  many  an  idle  sunburnt  lout, 
And  stumble  o'er  the  silent  graves; 
Or  where  the  weeping-willow  waves, 
His  listless  length  would  lay  him  down. 
And  spell  the  legend  ou  the  stone. 
'Twos  here,  as  ancient  matrons  any, 
His  eye  first  caught  the  damsel  gay, 
Who,  in  the  interval  between 
The  wrvictis,  oft  tript  the  green, 
And  threw  her  witching  eyes  about, 
To  great  dismay  of  bumpkin  stout, 
Who  felt  his  heart  rebellious  beat, 
Whene'er  those  eyes  he  chanced  to  moot. 

As  our  poor  wight  nil  listless  lay, 
Dozing  the  vacant  hours  away, 
Or  watching  with  his  half-shut  eye 
The  buzzing  flight  of  bee  or  fly, 
The  beauteous  damsel  pasaM  along, 
Huumiii.g  a  stave  of  sacred  *<>ng* 
She  threw  her  soft  blue  eyes  askance, 
And  gave  the  booby  such  a  glance, 
That  quick  his  eyea  wUe  open  fle\v» 
And  hia  wide  mouth  flew  open  too. 
He  gazM  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
At  the  mild  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
Her  cherry  lips,  her  dimpled  cheek, 
Where  Cupids  play'd  at  hMe  and  s*efc, 
Whence  many  an  arrow  well,  I  wot, 
Against  the  wight'd  tough  hettrfc  was  shot; 

lie  followed  her  whereWifee  stray'*}, 
While  every  look  his  love  betray '<! ; 
And  when  her  milking  she  would  ply, 
Sooth'd  her  pleitsM  wur  with  Rhino-ltfe, 
Or  mwle  the  mountain  echoo*  ring, 
With  the  great  feats  of  John  Paulding;— • 
How  he,  stout  moss-trooper  boW, 
RefusM  the  proflferM  glittering  gold, 
And  to  the  gallant  youth  did  cry, 
"  One  of  us  two  must  quickly  die  1  ** 

On  the  rough  meadow  of  hi«  cheek, 

The  scythe  lie  laid  full  twice  a  week, 

Fofttor'tl  the  honors  of  Im  head, 

That  wide  as  aoruboak  branch<m  pproful, 

"With  grape-vine  juice,  and  bcnrVgroaisQ  too, 

And  dangled  it  in  eelskin  queue. 

In  short,  he  tried  each  £<mti«  art 

To  anchor  fast  her  floating  heart ; 

But  still  she  BGorn'd  hi*  terul«r  tale, 

And  saw  unmovM  his  cheek  grow  pale, 

Flouted  hi$  suit  with  worn  »o  cold, 

And  gave  him  oft  the  bug  to  hold. 

AH  VrBNXtfG  WALK  W  TXfeOIKtA-HPROU  TttM  LtTWHi  WtOW 
Till  HotfTU. 

In  tmth,  the  little  solitary  nook  into  which  I  nm 
just  jtww  thrown,  bears  nn  wpecfc  »o  intcnwtlng, 
that  it  is  ealc'ilatad  to  call  up  tno  m<«t  touch*!  giy 
pleasing  escertiona,  in  the  mind*  of  thow  who  love 
to  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  *cen«*. 
We  are  the  sons  of  earth,  und  the  indimioluble 
kindred  between  nature  and  m&n  h  demon*trtitod 
by  our  aense  of  her  beautio*.  I  nlmll  not  noon  foi^ 
get  the  last  evening  which  Oliver  mid  my«elf  spent 
at  this  rvlnce.  It  was  such  m  can  never  be  do*cnbed 
— I  will  therefore  not  attempt  It;  Imt  it  wan  utlll  at 
the^  sleep  of  innoeence—pure  m  ether,  and  bright 
as  immortality.  Having  travelled  only  fourteen 
miles  that  day,  I  did  not  fed  tired  as  u»ual ;  and 
after  supper  strolled  out  alone  along  the  windings 
of^a  little  stream  about  twenty  yank  wicte,  that 
skirts  a  narrow  strip  of  greon  menaow,  botwe^n  the 
brook  and  the  high  mountain  at  a  little  dSntanee* 

You  will  confess  my  iaiHlseape®  art  well  waturnd, 
for  every  one  haa  a  nver.  But  such  it  the  caw  to 
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this  region,  "where  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
are  made  by  little  rivers,  that  in  process  of  time 
have  laboured  through,  and  left  a  space  for  a  road 
on  their  banks.  If  nature  will  do  these  things,  I 
can't  help  it — not  L  In  the  course  of  the  ramble 
the^mooa  rose  over  the  mountain  to  the  eastward, 
which  being  just  by,  seemed  to  bring  the  planet 
equally  near ;  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the  stars  began 
to  glisten,  as  if  weeping  the  dews  of  evening.  I 
knew  not  the  name  of  oae  single  star.  But  what 
of  that?  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  astronomer, 
to  contemplate  with  sublime  emotions  the  glories  of 
the  sky  at  night,  and  the  countless  wonders  of  the 
universe. 

Those  earthly  godfathers  of  heavens  lights, 

That  give  a  iiame  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  living  nights, 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 

Men  may  be  too  wise  to  wonder  at  anything ;  as 
they  may  be  too  igaorant  to  see  anything  without 
wondering.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that 
astronomers  may  be  sometimes  so  taken  up  with 
measuring  the  distances  and  mag  iitude  of  the  stars, 
as  to  lose,  in  the  iatense  minuteness  of  calculation, 
that  noble  expansion  of  feeling  and  intellect  com- 
bined, which  lifts  from  nature  up  to  its  great  first 
cause.  As  respects  myself,  I  know  no  more  of  the 
planets,  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  I  only  contem- 
plate them  as  unapproachable,  tmextiaguishable 
fires,  glittering  afar  off,  in  those/ azure  fields  whose 
beauty  and  splendour  have  pointed  them  out  as  the 
abode  of  the  Diviaity;  as  such,  they  form  bright 
links  in  the  chain  of  thought  that  leads  directly  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Nature  ia,  iadceJ,  the  only  temple  worthy  of  the 
Deity.  There  is  a  mute  eloquence  in  her  smile ;  a 
majestic  severity  in  her  frown;  a  divine  charm  in 
her  harmony ;  a  speechless  energy  in  her  silence ;  a 
voice  in  her  thunders,  that  no  reflecting  being  can 
resist.  It  is  in  such  scenes  and  seasons,  that  the 
heart  is  deepest  smitten  with  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  Providence,  and  that  the  soul  demonstrates 
its  capacity  for  maintaining  an  existence  independ- 
ent of  matter,  by  abstracting  itself  from  the  body, 
and  expatiating  alone  in  the  boundless  regions  of  the 
past  and  the  future. 

As  I  continued  strolling  forward,  there  gradually 
came  a  perfect  calm — and  even  the  aspen-tree  wais- 
pero.l  no  more.  But  it  was  not  the  deathlike  calm 
of  a  winter's  night,  when  the  northwest  wind  grows 
quiet,  and  the  frosts  begin  in  silence  to  forge  letters 
/or  the  running  brooks,  and  the  gentle  curreat  of 
life,  that  flows  through  the  veius  of  the  forest. 
The  voice  of  man  and  beast  was  indeed  unheard ; 
Ibut  the  river  murmured,  and  the  insects  chirped  in 
the  mild  summer  evening.  There  is  something  se- 
pulchral in  the  repose  of  a  winter  night  ;  but  in  the 
genial  seasons  of  the  year,  though  the  night  is  the 
emblem  of  repose,  it  is  the  repose  of  the  couch — not 
of  the  tomb — nature  still  breathes  in  the  buzz  of  in- 
sects, the  whisperings  of  the  forests,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  the  running  brooks.  We  know  she  will 
owake  in  the  morning,  with  her  smiles,  her  bloom, 
her  zephyrs,  and  warbling  birds.  "  In  such  a  night 
as  this,"  if  a  man  loves  any  human  being  in  this 
wide  world,  he  will  find  it  out,  for  there  will  his 
thoughts  first  centre.  If  he  has  in  store  any  sweet, 
or  bitter,  or  bitter-sweet  recollections,  which  are  lost 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  they  will  come  without 
being  called.  If,  in  his  boyish  days,  he  wrestled, 
and  wrangled,  and  rambled  with,  yet  loved,  some 
chubby  boy,  he  will  remember  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, its  companions,  cares,  and  pleasures.  If,  in 
his  days  of  romance,  he  used  to  walk'  of  evenings, 
with  some  blue-eyed,  musing,  melancholy  maid, 


whom  the  ever-rolling  wave  of  life  clashed  away 
from  him  for  ever  —  he  wiU  recall  her  voice,  her  eye, 
and  her  form.  If  any  heavy  a;id  severe  disaster  has 
fallen  on  his  riper  manhood,  and  turned  the  future 
into  a  gloomy  and  unpromising  wilderness  ;  he  will 
feel  it  bitterly  at  such  a  time.  Or  if  it  chance  that 
he  is  grown  an  old  man,  and  lived  to  see  all  that 
owned  his  blood,  or  shared  his  affections,  struck 
down  to  the  earth  like  dead  leaves  in  autumn  ;  in 
such  a  night,  he  will  cull  their  dear  shades  around, 
and  wish  himself  a  shadow. 


My  good  opinion  of  French  people  has  not  been 
weakened  by  experience.  The  bloody  scenes  of  tit 
Domingo  and  of  France,  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  brought  crowds  of  Frenchmen  to  this  land  of 
the  exile,  and  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  efery 
part  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  they  are,  I 
have  found  them  accommodating  themselves  with  a 
happy  versatility,  to  the  new  and  painful  vicissi- 
tudes they  had  to  encounter;  remembering  and 
loving  the  land  of  their  birth,  but  at  the  same  time 
doing  justice  to,  the  land  which  gave  them  refuge. 
They  are  never  heard  uttering  degrading  compari- 
sons between  their  country  and  ours  ;  nor  signalizing 
their  patriotism,  either  by  sneering  at  the  la:id  they 
have  honoured  with  their  residence,  or  outdoing  a 
native-born  demagogue  ia  clamorous  declamation, 
at  the  poll  of  an  election.  Poor  as  many  of  them  . 
are,  iu  consequence  of  the  revolutions  of  property  in 
their  native  country,  they  never  become  beggars. 
Those  who  have  no  money  turn  the  accomplish- 
ments of  gentlemen  i.rfco  the  means  of  obtaining 
bread,  and  become  the  instruments  of  lasting  benefit 
to  our  people.  Others  who  have  saved  something 
from  the  wreck,  either  establish  useful  manufactures, 
or  retire  into  the  villages,  where  they  embellish 
society,  and  pass  quietly  O.L  to  the  grave. 

In  their  amusements,  or  in  their  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, we  never  find  them  outraging  the  decencies 
of  society  by  exhibitions  of  beastly  drunkenness,  or 
breaking  its  peace  by  ferocious  and  bloody  brawls 
at  taverns  or  in  the  streets.  Their  leisure  hours  are 
passed  in  a  public  garden  or  walk,  where  you  will 
see  them  discussi.  g  matters  with  a  vehemence  which, 
i.i  some  people,  would  be  the  forerunner  of  blows, 
but  which  is  only  an  ebullition  of  a  national 
vivacity,  which  misfortune  cannot  repress,  nor  exile 
destroy.  Or,  if  you  find  them  not  here,  they  are  at 
some  little  evening  assembly,  to  which  they  know 
how  to  communicate  a  gaiety  and  interest  peculiar 
to  French  people.  Whatever  may  be  their  poverty 
at  home,  they  i.ever  exhibit  it  abroad  in  rags  and 
dirtiness,  but  keep  their  wants  to  themselves,  and 
give  their  spirits  to  others;  thus  making  others 
happy,  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  so  theaiselves. 

This  subject  recalls  to  niy  mind  the  poor  Chevalier  -, 
tis  we  used  to  call  him,  who,  of  all  the  men  I  ever 
saw,  bore  adversity  the  best.  It  is  now  fifteen 
years  since  I  missed  him  at  his  accustomed  walks—- 
where, followed  by  his  little  dog,  and  dressed  in  his 
•long  blue  surtout,  old-fashioned  cocked  hat,  long 
queue,  and  gold-headed  cane,  with  the  ribbon  of 
some  order  at  his  button-hole,  he  carried  his  basket 
of  cakes  about  every  day,  except  Sunday,  rain  or 
shine.  He  never  asked  anybody  to  buy  his  cakes, 
nor  did  he  look  as  if  he  wished  to  ask.  I  never, 
though  I  used  often  to  watch  him,  either  saw  him 
smile,  or  heard  him  speak  to  a  living  soul  ;  but  year 
after  year  did  he  walk  or  sit  in  the  same  place,  with 
the  same  coat,  bat,  cane,  queue,  and  ribbon,  and 
little  dog.  Oue  day  he  disappeared  ;  but  .whether 
he  died,  or  got  permission  to  go  home  to  France, 
nobody  knew,  and  nobody  inquired;  for,  except  the 
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little  dog,  lie  seemed  to  have  no  friend  in  the  wide 
world. 

There  -was  another  I  will  recall  to  your  mind,  in 
this  review  of  our  old  acquaintance.  The  queer 
little  man  we  used  to  call  the  little  duke,  who  first 
attracted  our  notice,  I  remember,  by  making  his 
appearance  in  our  great  public  walk,  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  white  dimity,  with  a  white  hat,  a  little 
white  dog,  and  a  little  switch  in  Ins  hand.  Here, 
of  a  sunny  day,  the  little  duke  would  ramble  about 
with  the  lofty  air  of  a  man  of  clear  estate,  or  lean 
against  a  tree,  and  scrutinize  the  ladies  as  they 
passed,  with  the  recognizance  of  a  thorough-bred 
connoisseur.  Sometimes  he  would  go  to  the  circus — 
that  is  to  say,  you  would  see  him  lying  most 
luxuriously  over  a  fence  just  opposite,  where,  as  the 
windows  were  open  in  the  summer,  he  could  hear 
the  iimsic,  and  see  the  shadow  of  the  horses  on  the 
opposite  wall,  without  its  costing  him  a  farthing. 

In  this  way  he  lived,  until  the  Corporation  pulled 
down  a  small  wooden  building  in  the  yard  or  what 
was  then  the  government-house,  when  the  duke  and 
his  dog  scampered  put  of  it  like  two  rats.  lie  had 
lived  here  xipon  a  little  bed  of  radishes ;  but  now  he 
and  his  dog  were  obliged  to  dissolve  partnership, 
for  his  master  could  no  longer  support  him.  The 
dog  I  never  saw  again ;  but  the  poor  duke  gradually 
descended  into  the  vale  of  poverty.  His  white 
dimity  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  h©  gradually 
went  to  seed,  and  withered  like  a  stately  onion.  In 
fine,  he  was  obliged  to  work,  and  that  ruined  him — 
for  nature  had  made  him  a  gentleman. — And  a  gen- 
tleman is  the  caput  mortuum  of  human  nature,  out 
of  which  you.  can  make  nothing,  under  heaven — but 
a  gentleman.  He  first  earned  wild  game  about  to 
sell ;  but  this  business  not  answerirg,  he  bought  him- 
self a  buck  and  saw,  and  became  ft  redoubtable 
sawyer.  But  he  could  not  get  over  his  old  propen- 
sity— and  whenever  a  lady  passed  where  he  was  at 
work,  the  little  man  was  always  observed  to  stop 
his  saw,  lean  his  knee  on  the  stick  of  wood,  and 
^aze  at  her  till  she  was  quite  out  of  sight  Thus, 
like  Antony,  he  sacrificed  the  world  for  a  woman 
— for  he  soon  lost  all  employment; — lie  was  alw«ys 
so  long  about  his  work.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  was  equipped  in  the  genuine  livery  of  poverty, 
leaning  against  a  tree  on  the  Battery,  and  admiring 
the  ladies. 

The  last  of  the  trio  of  Frenchmen,  which  erst 
attracted  our  boyish  notice,  was  an  old  man,  who 
had  once  been  a  naval  officer,  mid  had  a  claim  of 
some  kind  or  other,  with  which  lie  went  to  Wash- 
ington every  session,  and  took  the  field  against  Amy 
Dardin's  how©.  Congress  had  granted  him  some- 
where about  five  thousand,  which  lie  used  to  affirm 
was  recognising  the  justice  of  the  whole  claim.  The 
money  produced  him  an  interest  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  which  he  divided  into  three 
parts.  One-third  for  his  board,  clothing,  <fec, ;  one 
for  his  pleasures,  and  one  for  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  to  the  seat  of  government.  Ho  travelled  In 
the  most  economical  style— eating  bread  and  eheeso 
by  the  way;  and  once  was  near  running  a  fal- 
low-passenger through  the  body,  for  asking  him 
to  eat  dinner  with  him,  and  it  should  coat  hira  no- 
thing. He  nlwnys  dressed  neatly — nnd  sometimes 
of  a  remarkably  fine  day  would  equip  himself  in 
uniform,  gird  on  his  trusty  and  rusty  sword,  and 
wait  upon  his  excellency  the  governor.  Ttwe  was 
an  eccentric  sort  of  chivalry  about  him,  for  he  roed 
to  insult  every  member  of  Congress  who  voted 
against  his  claim;  never  put  up  with  a  slight  of 
any  kind  from  anybody,  and  never  was  known  to 
do  a  mean  action,  or  to  rim  in  debt  There  was  a 
deal  of  dignity,  too,  in  his  appeuruncc  and  deport- 


ment, though  of  the  same  eccentric  cost,  BO  that 
whenever  he  walked  the  streets  he  attracted  a  kind 
of  notice  not  quite  amoxmting  to  admiration,  and 
not  altogether  iree  from  merriment.  Peace  to  his 
claim  and  his  ashes  ;  for  he  and  Amy  Dardiu's 
horse  alike  have  ruu  their  race,  and  their  claima 
have  survived  them. 

CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON1. 

In  analysing  the  character  of  Washington,  there 
is  nothing  that  strikes  ine  as  more  admirable  than 
its  beautiful  symmetry.  In  this  respect  it  is  Con- 
summate. Ilia  different  qualities  were  so  nicely 
balanced,  so  rarely  associated,  of  such  harmonious 
affinities,  that  no  one  seemed  to  interfere  with  ano- 
ther, or  predominate  over  the  whole.  The  natural 
ardour  of  his  disposition  was  steadily  restrained  by 
a  power  of  self-command  which  it  dared  not  disobey. 
Ilia  caution  never  degenerated  into  timidity,  nor 
his  courage  into  imprudence  or  temerity.  Ilia  me- 
mory was  accompanied  by  a  Bound,  unerrirg  judg- 
ment, which  turned  its  acquisitions  to  the  ^best 
advantage;  his  industry  and  economy  of  time  neither 
rendered  him  dull  or  unsocial  ;  his  dignity  never 
was  vitiated  by  pride  or  "harshness,  and  his  uncon- 
querable firmness  was  free  from  obstinacy,  or  self- 
willed  arrogance.  He  was"  gigantic,  but  nt  the 
same  time  he  was  well-proportioned  and  beautiful. 
It  was  this  symmetry  of  parts  that  diminished  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  whole  j  a»  in  those  fine 
specimens  of  Grecian  architecture,  where  the  tui*e  of 
the  temple  seems  lessened  by  its  perfection*  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  become  difttkguished  by  the 
predominance  of  one  single  faculty*  or  the  exercise 
of  a  solitary  virtue  ;  but  fow,  very  few,  present  to 
our  contemplation  such  a  combination  of  virtues 
unalloyed  by  a  single  vice;  such  a  succession  of 
actions,  both  public  and  private*  in  which  evoii  his 
enemies  can  iiiul  nothing  to  blame. 

Assuredly  he  stands  almost  alone  in  tfye  world. 
He  occupied  a  region  where  there  are»  unhappily 
for  mankind,  but  few  inhabitants.  The  Giectatt 
biogrnphor  could  wily  find  pnraHt'ls  for 
and  Caewu', 


but  were  lie  livii  g  LOW,  he  would  meet 
with  great  difficulty  iti  ttelectii  gone  for  \Yashii>gton. 
Ihere  geeins  to  b<s  im  elevation  of  moral  excellence, 
which,  though  possible  to  attain  to,  few  ever  ap- 
proach. As  in  ascendirg  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  we  at  lergth  arrive  at  »  line  whi»r«  v«»gt»ta» 
tion  ceases,  and  the  piinciple  of  life  reetns  extinct; 
eo  in  the  gradations  of  human  character,  there  is  *n 
elevation  which  id  never  attained  by  mortal  inun, 
A  few  have  approached  it>  and  none  nearer  than 
Washington. 

Ho  is  eminently  connpicx^us  as  one  of  the  grunt 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  for  he  mot  only  gnv* 
liberty  to  millions,  but  Ms  name  now  st  anils,  mud 
will  for  ever  stand,  a  noble  example  to  high  nnd 
low*  lie  is  ft  great  work  of  the  almighty  'Artist, 
which  110110  can  study  without  receiving  purer  ideas 
ami  rnoro  lofty  eoiteeptions  of  the  graco  und  beauty 
of  the  hitman  character.  He  i«  one  that  nil  may 
copy  nt  different  distances,  and  whom  none  can  con- 
template without  recfivirg  lasting  awl  salutary 
impressions  of  the  stealing  value,  tne  ittfixprcfsjbto 
bounty  of  piety  integrity,  courage,  and  putt  iotism, 
associated  witn  a  clear,  vigorous,  tnd  weU-poi*ea 
intellect, 

Pure,  «nd  widely  disttininftted  aa  fa  the  fomn  of 
thin  groat,  and  gooa  man,  it  It  yet  it)  its  infancy.  It 
is  every  day  taking  draper  root  In  the  hearts  of  hm 
countrymen,  and  the  estimation  of  strangers,  and 
spreading  its  branches  wider  ami  wider,  to  the  air 
and  the  skies.  He  is  already  become  the  mint  of 
liberty,  -which  has  gathered  new  honours  by  b<?ing 
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associated  with  his  name  ;  and  when  men  aspire  to 
free  nations,  they  must  take  him  for  their  model. 
It  is,  then,  not  without  ample  re.ison  that  the  suf- 
frages of  mankind  have  combined  to  place  Wash- 
ington at  the  head  of  his  race.  If  we  estimate  him 
by  the  examples  recorded  in  history,  he  stands  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  virtues  he  exhibited,  arid  the 
vast,  unprecedented  consequences  resulting  from 
their  exercise.  The  whole  world  was  the  theatre 
of  his  actions,  and  all  mankind  are  destined  to  par- 
take sooner  or  later  in  their  results.  He  is  a  hero 
of  a  new  species:  he  had  no  model;  will  he  have 
any  imitators?  Time,  which  bears  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  common  cut-throats  to  the  ocean 
of  oblivion,  only  adds  new  lustre  to  his  fame,  new 
force  to  his  example,  and  new  strength  to  the  re- 
verential affection  of  all  good  men.  what  a  glorious 
fame  is  his,  to  be  acquired  without  guilt,  and  en- 
without envy;  to  be  cherished  by  millions 


iving,  hundreds  of  millions  yet  unborn  !  Let  the 
children  of  my  country  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  his  virtues,  his  labours,  and  his  sacrifices,  by 
reverencing  his  name  and  imitating  his  piety,  in- 
tegrity, industry,  fortitude,  patience,  forbearance, 
and  patriotism.  So  shall  they  become  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the  bounties 
of  heaven. 

TUB  MAN  THAT  WANTED  BXTT  ONB  THING;  THE  MAN  THAT 
WANTED  BVBRYTllINa  J  AND  THE  MAN  THAT  WANTED  NO- 
THING. 

Everybody,  young  and  old,  children,  and  grey- 
beards, 1ms  hoard  of  the  renowned  Haroun  Al  lias- 
chid,  the  hero  of  Eastern  history  arul  Eastern  romance, 
and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
that  famous  city  on  which  the  light  of  learning  and 
science  shone,  long  ere  it  dawned  on  the  benighted 
regions  of  Europe,  which  has  since  succeeded  to  the 
diadem  that  once  glittere.l  on  the  brow  of  Asia. 
Though  as  the  successor  of  the  Prophet  he  exercised 
a  despotic  sway  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects,  yet  did  he  not,  like  the  eastern  despots  of 
more  modern  times,  shut  himself  up  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace,  hearing  nothing1  but  the  adula- 
tion of  his  fiLopeudeats  ;  seeing  notuing  but  the  sha- 
dows which  surrounded  him;  and  knowing  nothing 
but  what  he  received  through  the  medium  of  inte- 
rested deception  or  malignant  falsehood.  That  he 
might  seo  with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  about  through  the 
streets  of  Bag  lad  by  night,  in  disguise,  accompanied 
by  Giafer  the  Barmecide,  his  grand  vizier,  and 
Mesrour,  hw  executioner;  one  to  give  him  his  coun- 
sel, the  olhcr  to  fulfil  his  commands  promptly,  oa  all 
occasions.  If  he  saw  any  commotion  among  the 
people  lie  mixed  with  them  and  learned  its  cause  ; 
and  if  in  pas^L.g  a  house  he  heard  the  moanings  of 
distress  or  the  complaints  of  suffeii  ig,  he  entered, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief.  Thus  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his 
subjects,  and  often  heard  those  salutary  truths  which 
never  reached  his  ears  through  the  walls  of  his  pa- 
lace, or  from  the  lips  of  the  slaves  that  surrounded 
him, 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  Al  Kaschid  was  thus 
perambulating  the  streets  at  night,  in  disguise,  ac- 
companied by  his  vizier  and  his  executioner,  in  pass- 
ing a  splendid  mansion,  he  overheard  through  the 
lattice  of  a  window,  the  complaints  of  some  one  who 
seemed  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  silently  ap- 
proaching, looked  into  an  apartment  exhibiting  all 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  luxury.  On  a  sofa  of 
satin  embroidered  with  gold,  and  sparkling  with 
brilliant  geim,  he  beheld  a  man  richly  dressed,  in 
whom  he  recognised  his  favorite  boon  companion 
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Bedreddin,  on  whom  he  had  showered  wealth  and 
honors  with  more  than  eastern  prodigality.  He  was 
stretched  out  on  the  sofa,  slapping  his  forehead, 
tearing  his  beard,  and  moaning  piteously,  as  if  in  the 
extremity  of  suffering.  At  length  starting  up  on  his 
feet,  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  despair,  "Oil,  Allah ! 
I  beseech  thee  to  relieve  me  from  my  misery,  and 
take  away  my  life." 

The  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  who  loved  Bed- 
reddin, pitied  his  sorrows,  and  being  desirous  to 
know  their  cause,  that  he  might  relieve  them, 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  black 
slave^  who,  on  being  informed  that  they  were 
strangers  in  want  of  food  and  rest,  at  once  admitted 
them,  and  informed  his  master,  who  called  them  into 
"  his  presence,  and  bade  them  welcome.  A  plentiful 
feast  was  spread  before  them,  at  which  the  master 
of  the  house  sat  down  with  his  guests,  but  of  which 
he  did  not  partake,  but  looked  on,  sighing  bitterly 
all  the  while. 

The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  at  length  ventured 
to  ask  him  what  caused  his  distress,  and  why  he  re- 
frained from  partaking  in  the  feast  with  his  guests, 
in  proof  that  they  were  welcome.  "  Has  Allah 
afflicted  thee  with  disease,  that  thou  canst  not  enjoy 
the  blessings  he  has  bestowed?  Thou  art  surround- 
ed by  all  the  splendor  that  wealth  can  procure ;  thy 
dwelling  is  a  palace,  and  its  apartments  are  adorned 
with  all  the  luxuries  which  captivate  the  eye,  or 
administer,  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  Why 
is  it  then,  oh!  my  brother,  that  thou  art  mise- 
rable?" 

"  True,  0  stranger,"  replied  Bedreddin.  "  I  have  ' 
all  these.  I  have  health  of  body ;  I  am  rich  enough 
to  purchase  all  that  wealth  can  bestow,  and  if  I  re- 
quired more  wealth  and  honors,  .1  am  the  favorite 
companion  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  on 
whose  head  lie  the  blessing  of  Allah,  and  of  whom  I 
have  only  to  ask,  to  obtain  all  I  desire,  save  one 
thing  only." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  caliph. 

"  Alasl  I  adore  the  beautiful  Zuleima,  whose  face 
i$  like  Ibhe  full  moon,  whose  eyes  are  brighter  and 
softer  than  those  of  the  gazelle,  and  whose  mouth 
is  like  the  seal  of  Solomon.  But  she  loves  another, 
and  all  my  wealth  and  honors  are  as  nothing.  The 
want  of  one  thing  renders  the  possession  of  every 
other  of  no  value.  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  men ; 
my  life  is  a  burden,  and  my  death  would  be  a  bless- 
ing." 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,"  cried  the  Caliph, 
"  I  swear  thy  case  is  a  hard  one.  But  Allah  is  great 
and  powerful,  and  will,  I  trust,  either  deliver  thee 
from  thy  burden  or  give  thee  strength  to  bear  it" 
Then  thanking  Bedreddin  for  his  hospitality,  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  departed,  with  his  com- 
panions. 

Taking  their  way  towards  that  part  of  the  city 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  the  Caliph 
stumbled  over  something,  in  the  obscurity  of  night, 
and  was  nigh  falling  to  the  ground ;  at  the  same 
moment  a  voice  cried  out,  "  Allah,  preserve  me! 
Ana  I  not  wretched  enough  already,  that  I  must 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  a  wandering  beggar  like 
myself,  in  the  darkness  of  night!" 

Mezrour  the  executioner,  indignant  at  this  insult 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  was  preparing  to 
cut  off  his  head,  when  Al  Easchid  interposed,  and 
inquired  of  the  beggar  his  "name,  and  why  he  was 
there  sleeping  in  the  streets,  at  that  hour  of  the 
night. 

"  Mashallah,"  replied  he,  "  I  sleep  in  the  street 
because  I  have  nowhere  else  to  sleep,  and  if  I  lie  on 
a  satin  sofa  my  pains  and  infirmities  would  rob  me 
of  rest  Whether  on  divans  of  silk  or  in  the  dirt, 
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all  one  to  me,  for  neither  by  day  nor  by  night  clo  I 
know  any  rest.  If  I  close  my  eyes  for  a  moment, 
my  dreams  are  of  nothing  but  feasting,  and  I  awake 
only  to  feel  more  bitterly  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
disease." 

"  Hast  then  no  home  to  shelter  thee;  no  friends 
or  kindre<l  to  relieve  thy  necessities,  or  administer  to 
thy  infirmities  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  beggar ;  "  my  house  was  con- 
sumed by  nre ;  my  kindred  are  all  dead,  and  my 
friends  have  deserted  me.  Alas!  stranger,  I  am  in 
want  of  everything:  health,  food,  clothii  g,  hoitie, 
kindred,  and  fiiends.  I  am  the  most  wretched 
of  mnnkind,  and  death  alone  can  relieve  me." 

"  Of  one  thing,  at  least,  I  can  relieve  thee,"  said  t 
the  Caliph,  giving  him  his  purse.    "  Go  and  provide 
thyself  food  arid  shelter,  and  may  Allah  restore  thy 
health." 

The  beggar  took  the  purse,  but  instead  of  calling 
down  blessings  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor  ex- 
claimed, "  Of  what  use  is  money  ;  it  cannot  cure  dis- 
ease?" and  the  Caliph  nguin  went  on  his  way  with  • 
Giafer  his  vizier,  and  Meziour  lus  executioner. 

Passing  from  the  abodes  of  want  and  misery,  they 
at  length  reached  a  splendid  palace,  and  seeing 
lights  glirnmerit  g  from  the  windows,  the  caliph  ap- 
proached, and  looking  through  the  silken  curtains, 
oeheld  n  man  walkii.g;  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  1m  guitl  step,  as  if  oppressed  with  a  load  of 
cares.  At  length  cnstii  g  himself  down  on  a  sofn,  he 
stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  yawning  desperately, 
exclaimed, 4l  Oh  I  Allah, -what  shall  I  do  ;  what  will 
become  of  me!  I  am  wearjr  of  life;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  cheat,  promising  what'  it  never  purposes*  and 
afford!  tg  only  hopes  mat  end  in  disappointment,  or, 
if  realized,  only  in.  dUgust" 

The  curiosity  of  the  Caliph  being  awakened  to 
know  the  cause  of  his  despair,  h,e  ordered  Mezrour 
to  knock  at  the  door,  which  being  opened,  they 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  strangers  to  enter,  for  reat 
arid  refreshments.  Again,  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  the  customs  of  the  East, 
the  strargera  \\*eic  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
lord  of  the  palace,  who  received  them  with  welcome, 
and  directed  refreshments  to  bo  brought  But 
though  he  treated  his  guests  with  kindiies*,  he  nei- 
ther sat  down  with  them  nor  asked  any  questions* 
nor  joined  in  their  discourse,  walking  back  and  forth 
languidly,  and  seeming  oppressed  with  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  sorrows. 

At  length  the  Caliph  approached  him  reverently, 
and  said ;  "  Thou  scemest  sorrowful,  0  mny  brother! 
If  thy  suffering  IB  of  the  body  I  am  a  phywieian,  and 
perad venture  can  afford  thee  relief;  for  I  have  tra- 
velled into  distant  lands,  and  collected  very  choice 
remedies  for  human  infirmity." 

**  My  suilcrit  m  are  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
mind,"  answered  the  other, 

"  Haat  thou  lost  the  beloved  of  thy  heart,  the 
friend  of  thy  bosom,  or^beeu  disappointed  in  the  at- 
tainment of  that  on  which  thou  hast  rested  all  thy 
hopes  of  happiness  ?" 

*'  Alaa  I  iio.  I  have  been  disappointed  not  in  the 
means,  but  iu  th<^  attainment  of  happiness.  I  want 
nothing  but  a  want  I  am  cursed  with  the  grati- 
fication of  all  my  wishes,  and  the  fruition  of  all  my 
hopes.  I  have  wasted  my  life  in  the  acquisition  of 
riches,  that  only  awakened  new  desires,  and  honors 
that  no  longer  gratify  my  pride  or  repay  m©  for  the 
labor  of  sustaining  them,  I  have  been  cheated  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasures  that  weary  me  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, and  am  perishing  for  lack  of  the  excitement 
of  some  new  want  1  nave  everything  1  wish,  yet 
enjoy  notl ling:." 

"  Thy  case  ia  beyond  my  skill,"  replied  the  Caliph; 


and  the  man  cursed  with  the  fruition  of  all  his  de» 
sires  turned  his  back  on  him  in  despair.  The  Caliph, 
after  thanking  him  for  his  hospitality,  departed  with 
his  companions,  and  when  they  hud  reached  the 
street  exclaimed  — 

"  Allah  preserve  rne  1  I  will  no  longer  fatigue 
myself  in  a  vain  pursuit,  for  it  is  impossible  to  confer 
happiness  on  such  a  perverse  generation.  I  see  it  is 
all  the  same,  whether  a  man  wants  one  tint  g,  every- 
thing, or  nothing.  Let  us  go  home  and  sleep." 

1853. 

Mr,  Panlding  did  not  long  survive  his  old 
friend  and  early  companion  in  literature*  A 
few  months  after  Washington  Irving  was  carried 
to  the  tomb,  he  too  passed  away  from  hit)  beuuti~ 
ful  rural  residence  on  the  Hudson.  lie  died  at 
lus  family  seat  at  Hyde  Park,  in  Dutches  Coun- 
ty, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  njte,  on  the 
6th  'of  April,  1860,  andt  a  few  days  after,  bin  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Green- 
wood, near  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PauUling  retained  his  mental  faculties  to 
the  last,  and  the  occasional  productions  of  his 
pen  were  distinguished  by  his  old  etutc  ami  ele- 
gance of  style.  We  are  not  aware  of  Im  hav- 
ing undertaken  or  contemplated  any  writing**  of 
length  after  those  recorded  in  our  previous  no- 
tice, nor  have  any  new  editions  of  ln«  works 
appeared  in  the  interim,  with  the  exception  of  a 
reprint  of  u  Salmagundi,"  in  the  composition  of 
which  he  was  associated  with  Washington  and 
William  Irving.  This  work  was  pasmng  through 
the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Its  revival 
was  received  with  favor.  It  carried  the  reader 
backward  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  yt»ar«\  to 
the  beginning  of  Mr,  PauldingV  literary  career, 
when  that  first  promise  of  -humor,  tasti\  suscep- 
tibility, a  genuine  love  of  nature  and  of  man, 
was  given  to  the  world,  which  wan  amply  sim* 
tained  through  HO  ninny  «nbHi»<iut»nt  vohmiva, 

The  works  of  Mr,  Pnulding  were  (HUH*  col- 
lected in  a  uniform  edition;  hut  it  has  been  long 
out  of  print*  When  the  publication  shall  be  re- 
vived a  new  generation  of  readers  will  Iw  -ena- 
bled to  appreciate  the  intelligence,  the  sympathy, 
the  good  humor,  spit©  of  occasional  censure, 
with  which,  through  a  long  life  of  letters,  this 
sincere  and  ingenious  author  looked  upon  the 
world. 


**  The  Literary  L(f&  ®/Jam*$  K  PmtWInff,  by 
Ms  son,  William  Irving  rankling,  was  published 
In  1807.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  ro-itttmo 
of  his  select  works  in  four  volumes:  'Th® 
and  th$  Jonathan*  ;  Ttiln  of  th*  Good 
A  Itook  of  Vttffarutt;  Th*  Dutchman^ 
From  a  characteristic  article  in  the  first  work, 
entitled  uThe  American  People,"  and  hitherto 
unpublished,  the  following  extract  in  made  ; 

Till  AMERICAN  PRQPI.IB. 

The  people  of  the  United  Suits  tare  been  con* 
sidered  "by  foreigb  writers  aa  a  congregation  of 
shreds  and  patches,  witiieufc  any  peculiar  or  dis- 
tinctive clmraeter.  But  this  In  a  great  mistake; 
Bince,  taking  into  consideration  their  numbers  and 
the  extent  of  the  territories  tl»«j  occupy  v  ti*t«y 
clearly  appear  to  be  the  most  howogdneous  nation 
in  the  world.  With  a  few  trifling  «xcvptio-nn»  they 
all  speak  one  language  and  ou©  dialect  ;  though  of 
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a  great  variety  of  sects,  all  are  Christians ;  and, 
though  descended  immediately  from  a  variety  of 
nations,  share  the  common  rights  of  one  great 
family.  Whatever  disparities  may  prevail  among 
them  at  first,  they  in  a  little  while  become  ce- 
mented together  by  the  strongest  of  all  bonds,  that 
of  Liberty  and  Equality.  Although  in  the  United 
States,  as  every wheie  else,  unequal  distributions 
of  wealth  necessarily  occur,  from  unequal  oppor- 
tunities, exertions,  capacity,  or  fortune,  yet  such 
distinctions  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  permanent. 
The  exclusive  right  of  the  first-born  is  not  recog- 
nized, and  the  possessions  of  the  wealthy  man 
dwindle  into  a  competency  for  each  of  his  chil- 
dren. Generally  speaking,  the  grandsons  are  ob- 
liged to  begin  the  world  anew.  Thus  the  moneyed 
Aristocracy  of  one  generation  becomes  the  labor- 
ing Democracy  of- the  next;  and  thus  those  bitter 
hereditary  feuds  between  the  few  and  the  many, 
which  elsewhere  become  more  inflexible  and  ma- 
lignant by  being  Landed  down  from  father  to  son, 
can  find  no  root.  The  aristocrat  looks  forward  to 
his  posterity's  becoming  democrats,  and  the  poor 
democrat  anticipates  for  his  children,  if  he  does 
not  gain  it  himself,  a  place  "among  the  ricli. 

The  history  of  the  first  race  of  white  men. 
which  occupied  the  Atlantic  States  is  not  yet,  and 
I. hope  never  will  be,  forgotten.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  earliest  lessons  ot"<  our  children,  for  it  fur- 
nishes admirable  examples  of  piety,  courage,  un- 
conquerable patience,  and  never* dying  hope. 
"When  Poetry  shall  once  again  devote  herself  to 
heroic  themes,  and  glorious  endeavor  restore  to 
the  noblest  of  the  arts  its  most  noble  attributes, 
the  early  history  of  this  country,  its  heroes,  and 
its  martyrs,  will  assuredly  take  its  appropriate 
place  among  those  themes  which  more  than  any 
of  the  works  of  man  partake  of  immortality. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  came  of  excel- 
lent stock  originally,  and  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  being  transplanted  to  a  sphere  of  action 
which,  from  the  first,  called  into  requisition  all 
the  highest  qualities  of  manhood,  and  gave  full 
exercise  to  their  courage,  tlieir  fortitude,  their 
patience,  and  their  inventive  powers.  They  occu- 
pied, for  generations,  the  frontier  post  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  They 
were  the  forlorn,  hope  of  human  Liberty;  and  bore 
the  brunt,  not  only  of  every  obstacle  which  Nature 
herself  could  place  in  the  way  of  men,  but  of  the 
never-sleeping,  never-dying  hostility  of  an  enemy, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  «kthe  most  subtle,  the  most 
bloody,  and  the  most  formidable  of  any  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  In  this  obscure  position, 
among  wintry  storms  and  in  the  midst  of  inter- 
minable forests,  these  few,  laborious,  nameless 
heroes,  wrought  out  a  work  which,  in  future 
time's,  when  the  destiny  of  this  New  World  is 
accooiplished,  wall  be  the  miracle  of  distant  ages. 
Never  let  their  posterity  forget  what  a  sublime 
responsibility  rests  upon  them  to  carry  out  this 
great  work  and  consummate  this  glorious  begin- 
ning. 

The  descendants  of  these  courageous,  much- 
enduring  men,  have  not  altogether  degenerated. 
They  have,  indeed,  approximated  once  more  to 
.European  habits  and  refinement?,  but  much  of 
their  primitive  individuality  remains.  They  are 
still,  as  a  people,  distinguished  for  activity  of 
body  and  mind,  versatile  capacity,  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  coupled  with  a  certain  mental  hardi- 
hood prompting  them  to  deeds  and  undertakings 
which  those  who  have  been  fettered  to  the  great 
treadmill  of  the  Old  World  have  neither  the  genius 


to  conceive  nor  the  courage  to  attempt.  Accord- 
ingly they  have  achieved  results  \\hich  scarcely 
have  a  parallel  in  History. 

The  people  of  the  Atlantic  States,  especially 
the  Eastern  and  Middle,  are  probably,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  the  most  commercial  in  the 
'World;  and,  certainly,  the  most  expert  and  daring 
seamen  in  existence  are  there  to  be  found.  The 
men  of  New  England  have  a  singular  aptitude  for 
nautical  life ;  are  equnlly  hardy,  adventurous,  and 
skilful  ,*  and  being,  for  the  most  part,  .brought  up 
in  habits  of  sobriety,  retain  their  vigor  and  activ- 
ity to  a  much  later  period  of  life  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  sailors.  Success,  when  it  does  not 
lead  to  a  foolish  confidence  which  neglects  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained,  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  strength,  and  the  seamen  of  the  United 
States  are  not  only  animated  by  (he  recollection 
of  repeated  triumphs,  but  are  likewise  conscious 
of  having  obtained  a  reputation  which  is  one  of 
the  best  guarantees  for  their  future  conduct. 

The  inhabitants  of  what  is  aptly  styled  "The 
Great  West  "  constitute  a  species  of  men  of  a  most 
racy  and  peculiar  character.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  them  are  natives  of  the  old  r  States  or  of 
Europe,  and  retain  some  of  the  habits  and  modes 
of  thinking  characteristic  of  the  places  of  their 
birth,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other.  But  being  thrown  together  in 
one  great  and  entirely  new  sphere  of  action,  they 
have  assimilated  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances—  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting 
the  same  modes  of  life,  and  of  coping  in  the  first 
instance  with  similar  hardships,  privations,  and 
dangers.  Tims  they  have  in  some  measure  ac- 
quired a  new  being.  Both  their  minds  and'  their 
boilies  have  undergone  a  change.  The  one  par- 
takes of  that  expansion,  which  is  presumed  to  result 
only  from  study  and  contemplation,  but  which  is 
much  more  frequently  due  to  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  on  a  great  scale  and  in  situations  per- 
petually stimulating  self-dependence  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances;  *  the  other  becomes 
more  hardy,  vigorous,  and  alert,  by  wrestling 
with  more  formidable  difficulties  and  fatigues. 

Those  petty  obstacles  which  deter  others  from 
great  undertakings  are  to  such  men  only  stimu- 
lants to  action.  Thus  they  have  acquired  what 
is  their  characteristic  —  an  independence  of  mind, 
a  self-reliance,  which  to  a  great  extent  discards 
the  authority  of  names,  precedents,  and  established 
opinions. 

This  race  inhabits  the  richest  region  of  the 
earth,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  vast  empire 
capable  of  supporting  in  abundance  a  hundred 
millions  of  people.  They  are  -increasing  beyond 
example,  and  will  continue  to  increase;  for  there 
is  nothing  there  of  such  value  as  man,  and  men, 
like  money,  will  go  where  they  are  most  wanted 
•  and  of  most  worth. 

Should  1  personify  this  people,  I  would  say  — 
The  Backwoodsman  is  a  soldier  from  necessity. 
Mind  and  body  have  been  disciplined  in  a  practi- 
cal warfare.  He  belongs  to  this  continent,  and 
to  no  other.  He  is  an  original.  He  thinks  ubig; " 
he  talks  "big;"  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  toe 
the  mark,  he  acts  "big."  He  is  tjie  genius  of  the 
New  World. 

It  is  upon  this  continent  that  the  superfluous 
millions  of  Europe,  where  "the  land  grows  weary 
of  her  inhabitants,"  are  seeking  and  finding  an 
asylum ;  and  here,  that,  in  the  sublime  words  of 
George  Canning,  "  THE  NEW  WORLD  WILL  REDRESS 
THE  WRONGS  01  THE  OLD."  It  affords  the  means 
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of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all  those  who  pine 
in  hopeless  poverty  and  irremediable  insignifi- 
cance, for  want  of  a  proper  opening  for  the  de- 
velopment of  those  physical  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties which  are  the  common,  gift  of  a  common  bene- 
factor. Hither  conies  man,  to  resume  his  ancient 
dignity,  as  lord  of  the  creation;  and  to  enjoy  the 
free  use  of  that  reason  which  has  made  him  mas- 
ter of  the  world.  lie  comes  to  relieve  himself 
and  his  posterity  from  the  burden  of  ages,  from 
that  weight  which  in  his  native  land  presses  him 
to  (he  dust,  so  that,  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Puritan,  "though  the  most  precious  of  all  animals, 
lie  is  more  vile  and  base  than  the  earth  he  treads 
upon."  He  comes,  not  to  a  strange  land,  but  to  a 
home;  not  as  an  alien,  to  remain  for  life  debarred 
from  all  voice  and  influence  in  the  choice  of  his 
rulers,  or  the  making  of  those  laws  to  which  both 
life  and  property  are  subjected,  but  to  share  with 
the  descendants  of  common  parents,  after  a  brief 
probation,  all  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen  of  a  free 
Commonwealth,  Surely  Providence  will  prosper 
such  a  land,  and  keep  it  long  sacred  aj  a  refuge 
to  mankind,  Not  all  the  pigmy  politicians  of  the 
earth  can  arrest  the  progress  of  what  has  been 
grandly  called  "A  DELUGE  01?  MKN  DIUVJEN  ONWAED 

BY  THE  HAND  OF  G<>1>."    .... 

That  such  a  people,  so  circumstanced,  are 
destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  1'uturo  seems  very  probable,  if  not 
certain.  They  are  the  cradled  Hercules  of  tbo 
present  time.  Like  the  fabled  demigod,  they  too 
liave  their  choice  to  make  between  a  splendid  and 
&  happy  destiny;  between  a  government  which 
shall  become  great  and  powerful  by  sacrificing 
the  liberties  an.il  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  one 
that  shall  devote  all  its  wisdom  and  its  energies 
to  the  sustaining  of  those  interests. 

I  see  that  this  is  to  become  perhaps  the  great- 
est empire  the  world  ever  saw,  and  hop©  it  may 
also  Ibo  the  happiest.  But  that  this  niny  bo  so, 
those  manners,  habits,  and  principles,  on  which, 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  every  nation  reposes, 
must  be  preserved.  The  American  people  have 
incurred  a  weighty  responsibility  to  tho  human 
race,  for  whos$  sake  as  well  as  their  own  they 
should  cherish,  as  the  apple  of  their  ©ye,  those 
virtues  which  enabled  their  forefathers  to  triumph 
over  every  impediment  of  Nature,  and  their  mor© 
immediate  progenitors  to  leave  behind  them  a 
legacy  richer  than  any  diadem  that  ever  descended, 
from  an  imperial  brow,  Should  they,  as  there  is 
too  muck  reason  to  fear,  through  that  strong  do- 
eire  for  personal  independence  and  personal  dis- 
tinction which  is  one  of  our  noblest  characteris- 
tics, degenerate  into  sordid  worshippers  of  gold; 
should  they,  from  whatever  motives,  adopt  the 
essential  policy  and  principles  of  European  gov- 
ernments, while  preserving  merely  the  outward 
forms  and  phrases  of  Democracy ;  should  they  fall 
aaleop  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  Liberty, 
while  it  is  distilling  poisons:  then  will  it  be  re- 
duced to  a  certainty  that  men  cannot  govern  them- 
selves, and  that,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
they  must  be  chained,  to  prevent  them  from  de« 
vouring  each  other. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  »us- 
tain  a  free  gove/nmont,  or  if  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  enslaved  either  by  force  or  fraud,  then  may 
the  human  race  read  their  doom;  for  never  was 
there,  and  never  can  there  be,  a  people  plwsed 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  its  preser- 
vation. The  moment  they  cease  to  be  free  they 
will  merit  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world* 


Let  it  be  said  again; — It  is  only  by  cherish- 
ing those  principles  and  preserving  tho.se  whole- 
some and  manly  habits  and  virtues  by  which  their 
freedom  was  acquired,  that  they  can  hope  to  re« 
tain  it;  for  never  yet  was  there  a  nation  that  did 
not  sink  into  abject  slavery  when  it  had  lost  those 
noble  traits.  When  the  love  of  pelf  becomes  the 
ruling  passion,  and  the  golden  calf  the  only  divin- 
ity; when  money  is  made  the  standard  by  which, 
mon  are  estimated,  and  held  as  the  sole  agent  in 
the  attainment  of  that  happiness  which  ia  the  com- 
mon pursuit  of  all  mankind:  then  will  this  majes- 
tic f.ibric  of  Freedom,  like  every  other  that  haa 
yet  reared  its  lonely  front  in  the  great  desert  of 
the  world,  crumble  to  pieces,  and  from  its  ruins 
will  arise  a  hideous  monster  with  Liberty  in  his 
mouth  and  Despotism  in.  his  heart. 

Let  it  be  said  again,  and  yet  again: — If  Lib- 
erty cannot  dwell  here,  she  belongs  not  to  the 
earth,  and  muat  be  sought  for  in  the  skies.  The 
experiment  of  this  New  World  will  be  decisive  of 
the  problem  whether  man  in  Ma  fallen  state  is 
fitted  to  be  other  than  a  slave. 

JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINGHAM, 

JOSEPH  T,  BnoiaNGruM,  one  of  tho  most  pro- 
minent journalists  of  Now  England,  in  a  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Tinker,  who  came  to  Plymouth  In 
tho  May  Flower.  His  father,  Nohemiah  Tinker, 
reside*!  at  Windham,  and  ruined  himself  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  by  expending  his  whole 
property  in  the  purchase  or  supplies  for  tho  army, 
for  which  ho  received  pay  in  Continental  cur- 
rency, which  rapidly  depreciated,  HO  that  at  his 
death,  on  tho  17th  of  Marolj,  1788,  tho  wvcral 
thousand  dollars  of  paper  money  which  ho  pos- 
sessed, "  would  hardly  pay  for  hit*  winding  nhoet 
and  coffin,"  He  leffc  a  widow  anil  ten  children, 
the  youn$o4  of  whom,  Joseph,  was  born  on  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  1779,  The  widow  en* 
deavorcd  to  support  the  eight  ohildron  dujumdent 
upon  her  by  continuing  her  luwbatuTs  business 
of  tavorn-koopinjx,  hut  won  obliged  to  abandon 
the  establishment  within  a  your,  on  mwount  of  ill 
health.  She  grew  poorer  and  potuvr,  and  her 
son  record*  her  thunkfttlnes*  jot  receiving,  on  one 
occasion,  the  .crusts  cut  from  the  bread  prepared 
for  the  Holy  Communion  of  tho  coming  Bumlay, 
She  was  at  last  compelled  to  solicit  tho  aid  of  tho 
selectmen  of  the  town,  and  wits  Hupportod  In  that 
manner  for  a  winter.  In  tho  following  your  sho 
received  and  accepted  the  offer  of  a  home  in  the 
family  of  her  friend*,  Mr.  and  Mr-n»  Latlirop,  at 
Worth! ngton,  Mivti,  Her  son,  tho  Bubjtwt  of  this 
sketch,  WOH  indentured  at  the  same  tlmo  by  the 
aelectmeu  to  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Welnh/tmtll 
he  attained  the  a#o  of  sixteen.  He  wa«  kindly 
cared  for  in  th©  family,  and  picked  up  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arid  arithmetic* 
lie  devoured  the  few  books  he  cutne  across*,  and 
record*  his  obligations  to  a  «ot  of  Amen**  Alma- 
nacs, At  the  expiration  of  hi*  time  he  obtained 
a  situation  in  tho  printing-office  of  David  CarHnle, 
the  publisher  of  the  FannerVi  Miweutii,  at  Wai* 
pole,  NJL  The  joviality  of  tho  wits  who  filled 
the  columns  of  that  famous  sheet  seem*  to  have 
been  shared  in  by  the  compositor*  who  set  up 
their  articles,  for  they  exhausted  tho  poor  boy's 
nlender  stock  of  cash  by  a  demand  for  a  treat, 
and  then  nearly  choked  him  by  forcing  hia  own 
brandy  down  his  throat  He  remained  only  a 
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few  months  with  Carlisle,  and  then  apprenttcsd 
himself  in  the  office  of  the  Greenfield  (Mas*.)  Ga- 
zette. Here  he  exercised  himself  in  grammar,  by 
comparing  the  "copy"  he  hud  to  set  up  with  the 
rules  he  had  learnt,  and  correcting  it  if  wrong. 
In  1798  he  lost  his  excellent  mother.  In  1803 
he  deserted  the  composing-stick  for  a  few  months, 
to  fill  the  office  of  prompter  to  a  company  of 
comedian^  who  played  during  the  summer  months 
at  Salem  and  Providence.  In  1806,  having  pre- 
viou^ly  taken  by  act  of  legislature  his  mother's 
family  name  of  Buckingham,  he  male  his  first 
es->ay  as  editor,  by  commencing  a  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, The  Polyanthus.  The  numbers  contained 
seventy -two  pages  18mo.,  with  a  portrait,  each. 
It  was  suspended  in  September,  1807,  and  re- 
sumed in  1812,  when  two  volumes  of  the  original 
size  arid  four  in  octavo  appeared.  In  January, 
1809,  he  commenced  The  Ordeal,  a  weekly,  of 
sixteen  octavo  pages,  which  lasted  six  months. 
In  1817,  he  commenced,  with  Samuel  L.  Knapp, 
The  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Maga- 
zine. It  vvas  started  without  capital  by  its  pro- 
jector, who  now  had  a  wife  and  six  children 
dependent  on  him,  and  frankly  proposed  to  return 
a  dollar  and  a  half  out  of  the  three  tendered  by 
his  first  subscriber,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not 
believe  he  should  be  able  to  keep  up  the  paper 
more  than  six  months.  By  the  aid  of  the  Masonic 
Lodges  it,  however,  became  tolerably  successful. 
Like  his  previous  publications,  it  sided  in  politics 
with  the  Federal  party. 

In -1828,  Mr.  Buckingham  sold  the  Galaxy,  in 
order  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  Boston 
Courier,  a  daily  journal,  which  he  had  commenced 
on  the  second  of  March,  1824.  The  prominent 
idea  of  its  founders  was  the  advocacy  of  the 
"  protecti ve  system.1'  Mr.  Buckinghai  n  continued 
to  edit  the  Courier  until  June,  18-18,  when  he 
sold  out  his  interest  In  July,  1831,  he  com- 
menced with  his  son  Edwin  The  New  England 
Magazine,  a.  monthly'  of  ninety-six  pages,  .and 
one  of  the  best  periodical^  of  its  class  which  ever 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
July,  1833,  contains  a  mention  of  the  death  of 
Edwin  at  sea,  on  a  voyage  to  Smyrna,  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  health.  He  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  ago.  In  November,  1834,  the 
publication  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  and  John  0.  Sargent. 

During  the  years  1828,  1831-3,  1836, 1838-0, 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  184:7-8, 1850-1,  of  the  Senate  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  introduced  a  report  in  favor  of 
the  suppression  of  lotteries,  and  performed  other 
valuable  services  during  these  periods. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  press,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham has  published,  Specimens  of  Newspaper 
Literature,  with  Personal  Memoirs,  Anecdotes, 
and  Eeminiscewm  ;  and  Personal  Memoirs  and 
Eecolleetions  of  Editorial  Life.  They  contain  a 
pleasant  resum.6  of  his  career. 

This  venerable  journalist  passed  his  last  years 
in  retirement,  occasionally  sending  a  contribution 
to  the  newspapers  when"  he  drew  .upon  the  re- 
miniscences of  his  long  literary  career.  He  died 
at  Boston,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  April  11, 
1861.  The  following  finely-turned  sketch  of  his 
character,  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  is 


from  the  pen  of  the  Kev.  N.  L.  Frothinghara : 
"  He  was  made  up  of  strong  elements.  All  his 
points  pronounced  themselves  keenly.  His  tem- 
per was  fervid,  and  his  resolution  indomitable, 
IJe  certainly  was  not  of  a  meek  or  quiet  spirit. 
lie  therefore  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  looked  at  him  only  from  afar  and  on  the 
outside,  and  so  set  him  down  as  a  hard,  cynical, 
and  choleric  man.  But  he  was  called  to  trials 
that  would  have  ruffled  a  serener  nature ;  and 
had  battles  to  fight  for  which  the  appropriate 
accompaniment  was  not  a  melody  but  a  cry.  *  * 
But  the  main  currents  of  his  will  were  benevo- 
lent. *  *  He  has  lived  out  all  his  days.  With- 
in a  few  months,  in  his  sick-chamber,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  new  paper,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  editor.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
write  the  prospectus,  and  was  scarcely  dissuaded 
from  the  hardy  enterprise.  He  adhered  closely 
to  life.  He  would  not  lose, 

'  Though,  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  "being.1 

More  than  at  any  views  that  could  be  presented 
to  him  of  the  future  existence,  he  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  c  falling  jnto  naught.7  This  vexed 
world,  now  ended  for  him,  was  ended  merciful- 
ly. He  literally  bowed  his  head,  as  if  in  acqui- 
escence, and  slept  into  death." 

THEODRIC  EOMEYff  BECK. 

Theodric  Romeyn  Beck  was  born  at  Schenec- 
tady,  N.  Y.,  August  11,  1791.  His  family  rep- 
resented the  mingled  English  and  Holland  blood 
of  the  early  founders  of  the  State.  His  father, 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- seven,  left 
five  sons,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  persons  of  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar,  in  politics,  and  in  science. 
An  elder  brother  of  Theodric,  Dr.  Lewis, 0. 
Beck,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences  at  Rutgers  College,  K  J.,  anfl  sub- 
sequently Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  He  published  several  works 
on  botany  and  chemistry,  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Geological  Survey,  and  prepared  the 
volume  on  Mineralogy  in  the  State  Report.  He 
died  in  1853.  Another  brother,  John  Brodhead 
Beck,  also  a  physician,  published  several  medi- 
cal works.  T.  B.  Beck  was  educated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  where  he  graduated  in 
1807,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  He  then  pur- 
sued the  study  of  medicine  at  Albany,  and  sub- 
sequently with  Dr.  Hosaek,  at  New  York,  and 
in  1811  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Lecturer  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  established  at  Fairfield,  in 
Western  New  York.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
withdrew  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  principal  of  the  -Albany 
Academy,  which  he  held  till  1838.  The  duties 
of  this  office  did  not  sever  his  connection  with  the 
medical  professorship  at  Fairfield,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  lecture  till  the  abandonment  of  the 
college,  in  1 840.  He  subsequently  filled  the  chai'r 
of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Albany  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Beck  wrote  several  works  on  botany  and 
chemistry  j  but  the  most  important  of  his  publi- 
cations, on  which  his  fame  rests,  is  his  Elements 
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of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, in  1823,  and  which,  enlarged  and  improved 
by  the  author,  has  since  passed  through  repeated 
editions.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  England,  and 
received  the  signal  honor,  for  a  work  of  this  kind, 
of  beinjjj  translated  into  German.  It  is  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
Its  English  editor,  Dr.  Dunlap,  commends  its 
"scientific  accuracy,  philosophical  plainness  and 
precision  of  style,  extent  of  research,  genuine 
scholarship  and  erudition,  pointedness  of  illus- 
tration, and  copiousness  of  detail  and  reference 
to  original  documents." 

Dr.  Beck  was  an  active-member  of  most  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  associations  of  the  United 
States,  a  ad  was  an  honorary  member  of  many  of 
the  similar  societies  abroad.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  New  York,  and  par- 
ticularly his  labors  in.  the  formation  of  the  State 
Library,  at  Albany,  entitled  him  to  honorable 
mention  iu  the  history  of  the  State.  In  his  later 
years,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  memoir  of  his 
friend  Do  -Witt  Clinton,  with  whom  he  had  been 
much  associated  in  early  life,  and  for  whose 
memory  h©  had  a  great  regard.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  in  Albany,  November  19,  1855,  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  A  eulogy  on  Dr.  Beck,  deliv- 
1  ered  before  the  Medical  (Society  of  the  fcjtate  of 
New  York,  by  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  M,  I)., 
lias  been  published  by  order  of  the  fcstate  (Senate. 

GOQLD  BROWN. 

.  Goold  Brown  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  March  7,  1791.  lie  was  of  Quaker  pa- 
rentage, las  family  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State.  Ho  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  town  and  in  two  of  the  academies  of  the 
State,  when,  after  having  passed  a  short  period 
in  IUH  father's  counting-room,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  begun  the  work  of  instruction,  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life.  Beginning  with  the  charge 
of  a  district  school  iu  Ithode  Island,  in  1H10,  Ju» 
became  the  principal  teacher  in  a  Friends'  board- 
ing-school,  iu  Dutches  County,  Now  York,  in 
18 ll^and^ after  two  years'  employment  in  this 
situation  joined  Professor  Griscom  in  the  charge 
of  a  high  school  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  Ha 
Boon  opened  an  academy  of  his  own  in  the  same 
place,  and  conducted  it  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  During  this  time  lie  produced  his  early 
works,  the  Institute*  of  English  Grammar,  and 
JPvnt  Lines  qfEtnyltoh  &ram?mr,  in  1828,  which, 
reappearing  in  successive  editions,  were  fol- 
lowed in  1851,  when  the  author  had  retired  to 
Lynn,  MasBachu&otts,  by  his  large  work,  entitled 
A  grammar  of  Mnglwh  Grammttr^  an  octavo  of 
about  a  thousand  pagan.  The  completion  of  this 
work,  and  its  correction  as  it  passed  through  the 
press,  with  the  revision  of  his  u  Institutes  of 
English. Grammar,"  were  the  occupation  of  his 
lost  declining  years.  He  had  barely  revised  the 
second  edition  of  his  larger  work  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  termi- 
nated his  life,  at  Lynn,  March -8 i,  1857, 

JOSEPH  STOKY, 

JOSEPH  STORT  was  born  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
September  18,  1770,  He  waa  the  eldest  of  eleven 
sons  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  au  active  Whig  of  the 


Revolution,  who  was  of  the  "  Boston  Ten  Party," 
and  served  in  the  army  during  a  portion  of  the 
war  as  a  surgeon.  lie  was  a  boy  of  an  active 
mind,  and  when  only  a  few  years  ol-l  del'ghted  in 
visiting  the  barber's  shop  of  the  town  to  listen  to 
the  gossip  about  public  affairs.  Ho  was  a  great 
favorite  with  his  handsome  florid  face  and  long 
auburn  ringlets,  and  would  frequently  sit  upon 
the  table  to  recite  pieces  from  memory  and  make 
prayers  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 
During  his  childhood  he  was  saved  from  being 
burnt  to  death  by  his  mother,  who  snatched  him 
from  his  blazing  bed  at  the  co-4  of  severe  per- 
sonal injury  to  herself.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  his  native  village,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1795.  Dr.  Charming  was  one  of  h?s  classmates. 
He  was  a  hard  student  during  his  collegiate 
course,  and  on  its  termination  entered  the  office 
of  Samuel  Sewnll,  in  Marblehead.  Ho  completed 
his  studies  at  Salem,  where  he  commenced  prac- 
tice. In  1804  he  published  The  Power  of  Solitude, 
a  poem  in  two  part*,  with  a  few  fugitive  velvet* 
appended.  The  author  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  a  merciless  critic  ou  his  own  performance,, 
burning  all  the  copies  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon* 
It  is  written  iu  the  ornate  style  of  the  tam©» 


with  some  incongruities  which  <lo  not  lend  the 
reader  to  regret  that  the  writer  **  took  a  lawyer's 
farewell  of  the  muse."  He  published  tins  mine 
your  a  Selection  of  2*lmdwg»  in  Civil  Action^ 
and"  near  its  close  married'  Mws  Marv  Lynda 
Oliver,  who  died  on  the  2*2d  of  June  following. 
In  1808,  ho  was  married  to  Misa  ttarah  Waldo 
Wetmore. 

Story's  me  in  his  profession  wan  rapid,  and  In 
1810  he  won  appointed  by  MadiMon,  Aanociate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  lie  accepted  the 
oftieo  at  a  pecuniary  HoariHoe  of  hta  professional 
income  exceeding  the  official  salary  of  (3500  a 
year,  some  two  thousand  dollar*.  In  1887,  he 
prepared  an  edition  in  three  volume*  of  the  I-awa 
of  the  United  States,  In  18*29,  the  lion,  Nathan 
Dane  offered  the  aura  of  $10,000  to  Harvard 
College,  iw  the  foundation  of  a  law  proftwomhip, 
on  the  condition  that  life  friend  Story  should  eon- 
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sent  to  becorao  its  fir  it  incumbent.  Story  having 
as  a  friend  of  the  college  and  of  legal  science 
accepted  the  appointment,  delivered  an  inaugura- 
tion A  Idress  on  the  Value  and  Importance  of  the 
Study  of  L'tw,  which  is  regarded  a*  one  of  his 
finest  productions. 

His  instruction*  were  of  course  delivered  during 
the  vacations  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  bio- 
grapher gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  interest 
taken  by  teacher  aiid  pupil  in  the  subject  matter 
before  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  students  he  sold  to  the 
college  hU  library  at  one  half  its  value. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Americana  by  his  friend  Dr.  Lieber,  Justice 
Story  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  legal 
subjects,  forming  some  hundred  arid  twenty  pages 
of  the  work.  He  was  also  a  large  contributor  to 
the  American  Jurist. 

In  1832,  he  published  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  in  three  volume*,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  Abridgment  of  the  work,  which  is 
in  general  use  throughout  the  country  as  a  college 
text-book.  The  Commentaries  were  received 
with  universal  favor  at  home  and  abroad,  where 
they  were  translated  into  French  and  German. 

In  1834,  ho  published  hi*  Commentaries  on  the 
Conflict  of  Laws.  In  1835,  a  selection  from  1m 
Miscellaneous  Writings.  In  183-6,  the  first  volume 
of  his  Commentaries  upon  Equity  Jurisprudence, 
and  in  18i6,  a  work  on  Promissory  Notes. 

To  these  we  mint  add  the  comprehensive 
reference  to  his  miscellaneous  writings  made  by 
his  son. 

When  we  review  his  public  life,  the  amoiint  of 
labor  accomplished  by  him  seems  enormous.  Its 
mere  recapitulation  is  sufficient  to  appal  an  ordi- 
nary mizid.  The  judgments  delivered  by  him  on  his 
Circuits,  comprehend  thirteen  volumes.  The  lie- 
ports  of  the  {Supreme  Court  during  his  judicial  life 
occupy  thirty -five  volumes,  of  which  he  wrote  a  full 
share.  His  various  treatises  on  legal  subjects  cover 
thirteen  volumes,  besides  a  volume  of  Pleadings. 
He  edited  and  annotated  three  different  treatises, 
with  copious  notes,  and  published  a  volume  of  Poems. 
He,  delivered  and  published  eight  discourses  on  lite- 
rary  and  scientific  subjects,  before  different  societies, 
lie*  wrote  biographical  sketches  of  ten  of  his  con- 
temporaries; six  elaborate  reviews  for  the  North 
American ;  three  long  and  learned  memorials  to 
Congress.  He  delivered  many  elaborate  speeches  in 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  also  drew  up  many  other 
papers  of  importance,  among  which  are  the  argu- 
ment before  Harvard  College,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  University;  the  Reports  on  Codifica- 
tion, and  on  the  salaries  of  the  Judiciary ;  several 
very  important  Acts  of  Congress,  such  as  the  Crimes 
Act,  the  Judiciary  Act,  the  Bankrupt  Act,  besides 
many  other  smaller  matter*. 

In  quantity,  all  other  authors  in  the  English  Law, 
and  Judges,  must  yield  to  him  the  palm.  The  labors 
of  Coke,  Eldon,  and  .Mansfield,  among  Judges,  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  his,  in  amount.  And  no  jurist, 
in  the  Common  Law,  can  be  measured  with  him,  in 
extent  and  variety  of  labor. 

In  1845,  he  determined  to  resign  his  judicial 
office  and  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his 
favorite  law  schpol,  which  had  prospered  greatly 
under  his  care.  "It  was  his  wish,  however,  before 
doing  so  to  dispose  of  all  the  'cases  argued  before 
him,  and  it  was  in"  consequence  of  the  severe 


labor  he  imposed  upon  himself  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer to  accomplish  this  object,  that  he  became  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  hi*  physical  frame  could 
oifer  slight  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 
In  September,  1845,  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
out  the  last  of  these  opinions  when  he  was  taken 
with '  a  C'>ld  followed  by  stricture,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  intestinal  canal.  He  was  relieved 
from  thH  attack  after  great  suffering  for  many 
hours,  but  his  powers  were  too  enfeebled  to  rally, 
and  he  sank  into  a  torpor,  "  breathed  the  name  of 
G-od,  the  la-»t  word  that  ever  was  heard  from  his 
lips,"  and  a  few  hours  after,  on  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  of  September,  died. 

Every  hon->r  was  paid  his  memory.  Shops 
were  closed  aid  business  suspended  in  Cambridge 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  which  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes  was  conducted  in  a  simple  manner,  and 
a  sum  of  money  was  soon  after  raised  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Trustees  of  Mount  Auburn  where  he 
was  buried,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  hid  statue 
in  the  chapel  of  that  cemetery.  The  commission 
for  the  work  was  intrusted  to  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  William  W.  Story,  who  has  since 
published  in  two  large  octavo  volumes  the  "Life 
and  Letters"  of  his  distinguished  father,  and  has 
thus  contributed  by  the  exercise  of  two  of  the 
most  permanent  in  effect  of  human  instruments, 
the  pen  and  the  chisel,  to  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  his  fame. 

Judgo  Story  was  an  active  student  throughout 
life.  It  WAS  his  practice  to  keep  interleaved 
copies  of  his  works  near  at  hand,  and  to  add  on 
the  blink  pages  any  decisions  or  information 
bearing  "upon  their  subject.  The  personal  habits 
of  one  who  accomplished  so  much  were  neces- 
sarily simple  and  temperate,  but  the  detail  may 
be  read  with  interest  as  recorded  by  his  son. 

He  arose  at  seven  in  summer,  and  at  half  past 
seven  in  winter, — never  earlier.  If  breakfast  was 
not  ready,  lie  went  at  once  to  his  library  and 
occupied  the  interval,  whether  it  was  five  minutes 
or  fifty,  in  writing.  When  the  family  assembled  he 
was  culled,  and  breakfasted  with  them:  After 
breakfast  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  and  spent 
from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  reading 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  lie  then  returned  to 
his  study  anil  wrote  until  the  bell  sounde  1  for  his 
lecture  at  the  Law  School.  After  lecturing  for  two 
and  sometimes  three  hours,  he  returned  to  his 
study  and  worked  until  two  o'clock,  when  lie  was 
called  to  dinner.  To  his  dinner  (which,  on  his  part, 
was  always  simple),  he  gave  an.  hour,  and- then 
again  betook  himself  to  his  study,  where  in  the  win- 
ter time  lie  worked  as  long  as  the  daylight  lasted, 
unless  called  away  by  a  visitor  or  obliged  to  attend 
a  moot-court.  Then  he  came  down  and  joined  the 
family,  and  work  for  the  day  was  over.  Tea  came 
in  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  how  lively  and  gay  was 
he  then,  chatting  over  the  most  familiar  topics  of  the 
day,  or  entering  into  deeper  currents  of  conversa- 
tion with  equal  ease.  All  of  his  law  he  left  up 
stairs  in  the  library ;  he  was  here  the  domestic  man 
in  his  home.  During  the  evening  he  received  his 
friends,  and  he  was  rarely  without  company  ;-but  if 
alone,  he  read  some  new  publication  of  the  day, — 
the  reviews,  a  novel,  an  English  newspaper ;  some- 
times corrected  a  proof-sheet,  listened  to  music,  or 
talked  with  the  family,  or,  what  was  very  common, 
played  aegame  of  backgammon  with  my  mother: 
This  was  the  only  game  of  the  kind  that  he  liked. 
Cards  and  chess  he  never  played. 

In  the  summer  afternoons    he  left  his  library 
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towards  twilight,  and  might  always  be  seen  by  the 
passer-by  sitth  g  with  his  family  under  the  portico, 
talking  or  reading  some  light  pamphlet  or  news- 
paper, often  surrounded  by  friends,  and  making  the 
air  ring  with  his  gay  laugh.  This,  with  the  interval 
occupied  by  tea,  would  last  until  nine  o'clock. 
Generally,  also,  the  summer  afternoon  was  varied 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  in  fair  weather,  by  a 
drive  with  my  mother  of  about  an  hour  through  the 
surrounding  country  in  an  open  chaise.  At  about 
ten  or  half  past  ten  he  retired  for  the  night,  never 
varying  a  half  hour  from  this  time. 

Story  retained  his  early  "fondness  for  poetry 
throughout  life,  and  sometimes  amused  his  leisure 
moments  even  when  on  the  bench  by  versifying 
"  any  casual  thought  suggested  to  him  by  the 
arguments  of  counsel."  A  few  specimens  of  these 
rhymed  reflections  are  given  by  lus  son. 

It  was  my  father's  habit,  while  sitting  on  the 
Bench,  to  versify  any  casual  thought  suggested  to 
him  by  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  iu  his  note 
books  of  points  and  citations,  several  pages  are 
generally  devoted  to  memoranda  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  facts,  and  thoughts,  which  interested  him. 
In  his  memorandum-book  of  arguments  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1831  and  188&  I  select  the  fol- 
lowing fragments  written  oa  the  fly-leaf: — 

You  wish  the  Court  to  hear,  and  listen  too  ? 
Then  speak  with  point,  be  brief,  be  close,  be  true. 
Cite  well  your  cases ;  let  them  be  in  jx>int ; 
Not  learned  rubbish,  dark,  and  out  of  joint; — 
And  be  your  reasoning  clear,  and  closely  made, 
Free  from  fake  taste,  and  verbiage,  and  parade. 

Stuff  not  your  speech  with  every  sort  of  law, 
Give  us  the  gram,  and  throw  away  the  straw. 

Books  should  bo  read;  but  if  you  ^an't  digest, 
The  some's  the  surfeit,  take  the  worst  or  beet 

Clear  heads,  sound  hearts,  full  minds,  with  point 

may  speak, 
All  else  how  poor  in  fact,  in  law  how  weak 


"Who  *s  a  ffreat  lawyer?    He,  who  aims  to  say 
The  least  his  cause  requires,  not  all  he  may. 

Greatness  ne'er  grew  from  soils  of  upongry  mould, 
All  on  the  surface  dry ;  beneath  all  cold ; 

The  generous  plant  from  rich  and  deep  must  rise, 
And  gather  vigor,  as  it  seeks  the  aides, 

Whoe'er  in  law  desires  to  win  his  cause. 

Must  apeak  with  point,  not  measure  out  "  wine  saws/' 

Must  make  hie  learning  apt,  his  reasoning  clear, 

Pregnant  in  matter*  but  in  style  severe ; 

But  never  drawl,  nor  spin  the  thread  so  fine. 

That  all  becomes  an  evanescent  line. 

The  following  sketch  was  drawn  at  this  time  on 
the  Bench,  and  apparently  from  life  :-— 

With  just  enough  of  learning  to  confute,— 

With  just  enough  of  temper  to  abm,—- 

With  just  enough  of  genius,  when  confeat. 

To  urge  the  worst  of  naaskme  for  the  best,— 

With  just  enough  of  all  that  wins  in  life, 

To  make  us  hnte  a  nature  formed  for  strife, — • 

With  just  enough  of  vanity  and  spite, 

To  turn  to  all  that's  wrong  from  all  that'rf  right,— 

Who  would  not  curse  the  hour  when  first  he  saw 

Just  »uch  a  man,  culled  learned  in  the  law. 


The  legal  writings  of  Judge  Story  from  his  own 
pen  extend  to  thirteen  volumes ;  the  Reports  of 
his  decisions  on  Circuits  to  thirteen;  and  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court  while  he  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  Bench  and  contributed  his  full  share  to  their 
contents,  to  thirty-five. 

The  style  of  Story,  both  in  his*  Commentaries 
and  in  his  Miscellanies,  is  that  of  the  scholar  and 
man  of  general  reading,  as  well  as  the  thoroughly 
practised  lawyer.  It  in  full,  inclined  to  the  rhe- 
torical, but  displays  everywhere  the  results  of 
laborious  investigation  and  calm  reflection.  His 
law  books  have  fairly  brought  what  in  the  old 
volumes  was  considered  a  crabbed  science  to  tho 
appreciation  and  sympathy  of  the  unprofessional 
reader.  Chancellor  Kent,  on  the  receipt  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Works  in  183B,  complimented  tho 
author  on  "the  variety,  exuberance,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  depth  of  his  moral,  legal,  and  political 
wisdom.  Every  page  and  ordinary  topic  is 
replete  with  a  copious  and  accurate  display  of  prin- 
ciples, clothed  in  a  powerful  and  eloquent  style, 
and  illustrated  and  recommended  bf  striking 
analogies,  and  protuse  and  brilliant  illustrations. 
You  handle  the  topic  of  the  mechanical  artn,  and 
the  science  on  which  they  are  founded,  enlarged, 
adorned,  and  applied,  with  a  mastery,  skill,  ana 
eloquence,  that  is  unequalled,  A«  for  jurispru- 
dence, you  have  again  and  again,  and  on  all  occa- 
sion,-*, laid  bare  its  foundations,  traced  its  histories, 
eulogized  its  noblest  masters,  and  preyed  its 
inestimable  importance  with  a  gravity,  zeal, 
pathos,  and  beauty,  that  is  altogether  irrosi«ti- 
hie."*  This  was  generously  said,  ami  though  tho 
language  of  eulogy,  it  points  out  with  great  dis- 
tinctness the  peculiar  merits  which  gave  tho 
writings  of  Story  their  high  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad. 

WASHINGTON  AtXSTOH, 

IT  is  a  pleasing  moral  coincidence  which  has  boon 
remarked  that  two  of  tho  foremoBt  name*  in  our 
national  literature  and  art  should  be  associated 
with  that  of  the  great  leader,  iu  war  and  pence, 
of  their  country, 

"Washington  Alston,  tho  descendant  of  a  family 
of  much  distinction  in  South  Carolina,  wns  born 
at  Charleston,  Novexntor  5, 1779.  Iks  wns  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  school  of  Mr,  KolK'rt 
Rogers,  of  Newport,  It.  L;  entered  Harvard  in 
1706,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  course  deli- 
vered a  poem, 

lie  returned  to  South  Carolina;  sold  his  pro- 
perty ;  sailed  for  England,  and  on  lite  arrival  iu 
London  Imoaine  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
then  under  the  wwklonoy  of  Benjamin  Went. 
Here  he  remmnetf  for  three  yearn,  and  then,  after 
a  sojourn  at  Paris,  went  to  Homo,  wh,*re  he  re- 
aided  for  four  your*,  and  bootuuo  tho  intimate 
associate  of  Cole-ridge* 

In  1800  he  returned  to  America  for  a  period 
of  two  yearn,  which  he  panned  in  Boston,  arid  at 
this  time  married  the  sister  of  the  Bov,  Dr.  Chan- 
ging. He  alno  delivered  a  poem  bcfHro  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  181 1  ho  commenced  a 
second  residence  in  London,  whens  ^  Ml  8,  ho 
published  a  small  volume,  Tfa  $j/////b  of  tk&  *%o* 
and  othwr  Poem9>  which  wiia  reprinted  In 
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Boston  the  same  year.  The  date  is  also  marked 
In  Ms  career  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  an  event 
which  affected  him  deeply. 

During  this  sojourn  in  Europe,  which  extended 
to  1818,  several  of  his  finest  paintings  were  pro- 
duced. On  his  return  home  he  resumed  his  resi- 
dence at  Boston.  la  1830  he  married  a  sister  of 
Kichard  H.Dana,  and  removed  to  Gambridgeport. 
His  lectures  on  Art  were  commenced  about,  the 
same  period.  It  was  his  intention  to  prepare  a 
course  of  six,  to  be  delivered  before  a  select  au- 
dience in  Boston,  but  four  only  were  completed, 
and  these  did  not  appear  until  after  his  decease. 


In  1841  ho  published  Monaldi,  an  Italian  ro- 
mance of  moderate  length,  which  had  been  writ- 
ten as  early  as  1821  when  Dana  published  his 
Idle  Man,  an-1,  but  for  the  discontinuance  of  that 
work,  would  probably  have  appeared  there. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  WMS  chiefly 
engaged  on  his  great  painting  of  Belshazzar's 
Feast.  After  a  week's  steady  labor  -on  this 
work,  he  retired  late  on  Saturday  night,  July  8, 
1843,  from  his  studio  to  his  family  chrle,  and 
after  a  conversation  of  peculiar  solemnity,  sat 
down  to  his  books  and  papers,  which  furnished 
the  usual  occupation  of  a  great  portion  of  his 
nights.  It  was  while  thus  silently  sitting  alone 
near  the  dawning  of  Sunday,  with  scarce  a  strug- 
gle, lie  was  called  from  the  temporary  repose  of 
the  holy  clay  to  the  perpetual  Sabbath  of  eternity. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  the  setting  of 'the 
sun  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Dana  family  in  the  old  Cambridge  graveyard. 

Had  Mr.  Alston  been  a  less  severe  critic  of  his 
own  productions  he  would  have  both  painted 
more  and  written  more.  [Nothing  leffc  his  easel 
or  his  desk  which  was  not  the  ripe  product  of 
his  mind,  which  had  cost  not  only  labor  but  per- 
plexity, from  the  frequent  change  to  which  his 
fastidiousness  submitted  all  his  productions.  His 
Belshazzar's  Feast,  as  it  hangs  in  its  incomplete 
state  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  shows  a  strange 
and  grotesque  combination  of  figures,  of  gigantic 
mingled  with  tho.se  of  ordinary  stature.  It  is 
owing  to  the  artist's  determination,  when  his 
127 


Work  was  nearly  completed,  to  reconstruct  the 
whole,  and  by  the  radical  change  we  have  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  others  of  composition,  render 
his  months  of  former  labor  null  and  void.  Had 
his  life  been  extended  the  work  no  cloubt  would 
have  been  completed,  and  have  created  the  same 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  which  .some  of  its 
single  figures,  that  of  the  Queen  for  example, 
now  excite;  but  as  it  stands,  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  characteristic  as  well  as  impressive  monu- 
ment of  the  man. 

"With  the  exception  of  this  work,  Mr.  AHston's 
productions  are  all  complete. 

In  the  Spring  of  1839,  Allston  exhibited,  with 
remarkable  succes*,  a  gallery  of  his  paintings  at 
Boston.  They  were  forty-five ;  brought  together 
from  various  private  and  other  sources.  A  letter 
was  published  at  the  time  in  the  Few  York 
JZvening  Post^  noticing  the  collection,  which  .was 
understood  to  be  written  from  Dana  to  his  friend 
Bryant.  It  speaks  of  "  the  variety  and  contrast, 
not  only  in  the  subjects  and  thoughts,  and  emo- 
tions made  visible,  but  in  the  style  aho,"  and 
finds  in  the  apparent  diversity  "  tie  related  va- 
riety of  one  mind."  Several  of  the  more  promi- 
nent subjects,  and  the  influence  breathing  from 
them,  are  thus  alluded  to: — uHere,  under  the 
pain  and  confused  sense  of  returning  life  lay  the 
man  who,  when  the  bones  of  the  prophet  touched 
him,  lived  again.  Directly  opposite  sat,  with  the 
beautiful  and  patiently  expecting  Baruch  'at  his 
feet,  the  mtijestic  announcer  of  the  coming  wges 
of  Jerusalem,  seeing  through  earthly  things,  as 
seeing  them  not,  and  looking  off  into  the  world 
of  spirits  and  the  vision  of  God.  What  sees  he 
there?  Wait!  For  the  vision  ia  closing,  and  he 
is  about  to  speak!  And  there  is  Beatrice,  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation,  touched  gently  .with  sadness, 
and  stealing  so  upon  you**  heart,  that  curiosity  is 
lost  in  sympathy — you  forget  to  ask  yourself  what 
her  thought?  and  look  in  silence  till  you  become 
the  very  soul  of  meditation  too.  And  Rosalie, 
born  of  music,  her  face  yet  tremulous  with  the 
last  vibrations  of  those  sweet  sounds  to  which 
her  inmost  nature  had  been  responding.  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  spiritual  depth  of  those  eyes? 
You  look  into  them  till  you  find  yourself  com- 
muning with  her  inmost  life,  with  emotions  beau- 
tiful, exquisite,  almost  to  pain.  Indeed,  when 
you  recollect  yourself,  you  experience  this  effect 
to  be  true  of  nearly  all  these  pictures,  whether  of 
living  beings  or  of  nature.  After  a  little  while 
you  do  not  so  much  look  upon  them  as  'commune' 
with  them,  until  you  recover  yourself,  and  are 
made  aware  that  you  had  been  lost  in  them. 
Herein  is  the  spirit  of  art,  the  creative  power — 
poetry.  And  the  landscapes — spots  iu  nature,  fit 
dwelling-places  for  beings  such  as  these!" 

His  poems,  though  few  in  number,  are  exqui- 
site in  finish,  and  in  the-  fancies  and  thoughts 
which  they  embody.  They  are  delicate,  subtle, 
and  philosophical.  Thought  and  feeling  are  united 
in  them,  and  the  meditative  eye 

which  hath  kept  watch 
'*  o'er  man's  mortality 

broods  over  all.  In  The  $ylphs  of  the  Seasons  he 
has  pictured  the  successive  delights  of  each  quarter 
.of  the  year  with  the  joint  sensibility  of  the  poet 
and  the  artist,  bringing  before  us  a  series  of 
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images  of  the  imagination  blended  with  the  purest 
sentiment. 

If  the  other  poems  may  be  described  as  occa- 
sional, it  should  be  remarked  they  are  the  occa- 
sions not  of  a  trifler  or  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  whose  powers 
were  devoted  to  the  sacred  duties  of  life,  to  his 
art,  to  his  friends,  to  the  inner  world  of  faith.  In 
this  view  rather  than  as  exercises  of  poetic  rhe- 
toric, they  are  to  be  studied,  One  of  the  briefer 
,  poenu  has  a  peculiar  interest,  that  entitled  Ro- 
salie, It  is  the  very  reflection  in  verse  of  the 
ideal  portrait  which  he  painted,  bearing  that  name. 

His  lectures  on  Art,  published  after  his  de- 
cease, in  thp  volume  edited  by  R.  II.  Dana,  Jr., 
show  the  vigorous  grasp,  the  intense  love,  the 
keen  perception  which  we  should  naturally  look 
for  from  such  a  master. 

Monaldi  is  an  Italian  story  of  jealousy,  murder, 
and  madness.  Monaldi  is  suspicious  of  his  wife,  kills 
her  in  revenge,  and  becomes  a  maniac.  The  work 
is  entirely  of  a  subjective  character,  dealing  with 
thought,  emotion,  and  passion,  with  a  concentra- 
tion and  energy  for  which  we  arc  accustomed  to 
look  only  to  the  greatest  dramatists.  The  chief 
scene  of  the  volume  fe  the  self-torturing  jealousy 
of  Monaldi,  contrasted  with  the  innocent  calm- 
ness of  his  wife.  We  read  it  with  shortened 
breath  an  d  a  sense  of  wonder.  Not  le^s  powerfully 
does  th©  author  carve  out,  as  it  were,  in,  statuary, 
the  preliminary  events  by  which  this  noble  hwirt 
falls  from  its  steadfast  truth* worshipping  loyalty. 
We  see  the  gradual  process  of  disaffection,  from 
the  first  rude  physical  health  of  the  soul,  when  it 
is  incapable  of  fear  or  suspicion,  rejecting  the 
poison,  of  envy;  then  gradually  admitting  the 
idea  as  if  some  unconscious  act  of  memory,  a 
haunting  reminiscence,  then  recurring  wilfully  to 
the  thought,  till  poison  becomes  the  food  of  the 
mind,  and  it  lives  on  baleful  jealousies,  wrongs, 
and  revenges:  the  high  intellectual  nature,  HO 
difficult  to  reach,  but  tho  height  once  wealed,  how 
flauntingly  they  bear  tho  banner  of  disloyalty ; 
Monaldi,  like  Othello,  then  spurns  all  bounds; 
like  Othello,  wronged  and  innocent, 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  a  friendship  or 
even  an  acquaintance  with  Allston,  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  conversational  powers*  lie  ox- 
celled  not  only  in  the  matter  but  the  manner  of 
his  speech.  His  fine  eye,  noble  countenance,  and 
graceful  gestuw  were  all  unconsciously  brought 
into  play  as  lie  warmed  with  his  subject,  and 
he  would  hold  his  hearer  by  the  hour  as  fix- 
edly with  ft  disquisition  on  morals  as  by  a  aeries 
of  wild  tales  of  Italian  banditti.  Allston  gave  his 
best  to  his  friends  &A  well  as  to  the  public,  and 
some  of  his  choicest  literary  composition  is  doubt- 
loss  contained  in  the  correspondence  he  main- 
tained for  many  years  with  Coleridge,  "Words- 
worth, Sonthey,  Lamb,  and  others  among  th© 
best  men  of  his,  and  of  all  time. 

In  an  -enumeration  of  the  published  works  of 
Mr.  Allston,  th©  volume  of  outline  engravings 
from  the  sketches  found  in  his  studio  after  his  de- 
cease should  bo  especially  commemorated,  for  it 
contains  some  of  his  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
most  sublime  conceptions ;  and  as  nearly  ail  his 
paintings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Belshazzar,  are 
the  property  of  private  individuals,  forms  almost 
the  only  opportunity  accessible  to  tine  general 
public  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  artistic  produc- 


tions.   His  manner  may  there  be  learnt  in  its 
precision,  strength,  grandeur,  and  beauty. 

Of  the  moral  harmony  of  Alston's  daily  life, 
we  have  been  kindly  favored  with  a  picture,  filled 
with  incident,  warm,  genial,  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciative, from  the  pen,  wo  had  almost  said  the 
pencil,  of  the  artist's  early  friend  in  Italy,  Wash- 
ington Irving.  It  is  taken  from  a  happy  period 
of  his  life,  and  our  readers  will  thank  tho  author 
for  the  reminiscence : — 

"  I  lirst  became  acquainted,"  writes  Wa^hing- 
ton  Irving  to  us,  "with  Washington  Allston,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1805.  He  had  just  arrived  from 
France,  I  from  Sicily  and  Naples.  I  was  then 
not  quit©  twenty-two  years  of  age — -ho  a  little 
older.  There  was  something,  to  mo,  inexpressi- 
bly engaging  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
Allston.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  more 
completely  captivated  on  a  first  acquaintance.  * 
lie  was  of  a  light  and  graceful  form,  with  large 
blue  eyes  and  black  silken  hair,  waving  antl 
curling  round  a  pale  expressive  countenance. 
Everything  aBcmt  mm  bespoke  the  man  of  intel- 
lect and  rennement.  His  conversation  was  copious, 
animated,  and  highly  graphic;  warmed  by  ago- 
trial  sensibility  and  benevolence,  and  enlivened 
at  times  by  a  chaste  and  gentle  humor*  A  young 
man's  intimacy  took  place  immediately  between 
us,  and  we  wer6  much  together  during  my  brief 
sojourn  at  Rome.  Ho  was  taking  a  general  view 
of*  the  place  before  settling  himself  down  to  his 
professional  studio*.  We  visited  together  some 
of  the  finest  collections  of  paintings,  and  he 
taught  me  how  to  visit  them  to  the  most  advan- 
tage, guiding  me  always  to  tho  masterpieces  and 
passing  by  the  others  without  notice.  *  Never 
attempt  to  enjoy  every  picture  in  a  great  collec- 
tion,' he.  would  say, 4  unless  you  have  a  year  to 
bestow  upon  it.  You  may  an  well  attempt  to  en* 
joy  every  dish  in  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast.  Both 
wind  and  palate  got  confounded  by  a  great  va- 
riety and  rapid  succession.,  even  of  delicacies, 
Tho  mind  can  only  take  in  a  certain  number  of 
images  and  impressions  distinctly;  by  multiply- 
ing th©  number  you  weaken  each,  and  render  the 
whole  confused  and  vague.  Study  tho  dunce 
pieces  in  each  collection;  look  upon  none  elao, 
and  you  will  afterwards  find  them  hanging  up  in 
your  memory.* 

uHe  was  exquisitely  sensible  to  the  graceful 
and  th©  beautiful,  and  took  great  delight  in  paint- 
ing which  excelled  in  color;  yot  he  was  ntrongly 
moved  and  roused  by  object*  of  grandmm  I  well 
recollect  the  admiration  with  which  ho  content* 
pluted  the  Hublime  statue  of  Hones  by  Michael 
Angolo,  and  his  mute  awe  and  reverence  on  en- 
tering the  stupendous  pile  of  St.  Peter1*.  Indeed 
the  sentiment  of  veneration  so  charactcrfotie  of 
the  elevated  and  poetic  mind  was  continually  ma- 
nifontecl  by  him.  10n  oyoa  would  dilato;  hU  pale 
countenance  would  Hush  ;  h©  would  breathe 
quick,  and  almost  gasp  in  expressing  h!«  foelinga 
when  excited  by  any  object  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. 

"  We  had  delightful  ramble**  together  about 
Rome  and  its  environs,  one  of  which  mine  near 
changing  my  whole  course  of  life.  We  had  been 
ywiting  a  stately  villa,  with  its  gallery  of  paint- 
ings,  its  marble  halls,  its  terraced  garden*  sot  out 
with  statues  and  fountains  and  wore  returning  to 
Rome  about  sunset.  The  blandness  of  the  a!r>  tine 
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serenity  of  the  sky,  the  transparent  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  nameless  cmirrn  which 
hang -5  about  an  Italian  landscape,  had  derived  ad- 
ditional effect  from  being  enjoyed  in  company 
with  Allston,  and  pointed  out  by  him  with  the 
enthusiasm,  of  an  artist  As  I  listened  to  hirn, 
and  gazed  upon  the  landscape,'  I  drew  in  my 
mind  a  contrast  between  our  different  pursuits  : 
and  prospects.  He  was  to  reside  among  these 
delightful  scenes,  surrounded  by  masterpieces  of 
art,  by  classic  and  historic  monuments,  by  men  of  j 
congenial  minds  and  tastes,  engaged  like  him  in 
the  constant  study  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
I  was  to  return  home  to  the  dry  study  of  the  law, 
for  which  I  had  no  relish,  and,  as  I  feared,  but 
little  talent. 

"  Suddenly  the  thought  presented  itself,  4  Why 
might  I  not  remain  here,  and  turn  painter?'  I 
had  taken  lessons  in  drawing  before  leaving  Ame- 
rica, and  had  been  thought  to  have  some  aptness, 
as  I  certainly  had  a  strong  inclination  for  it.  I 
mantionod  the  idea  to  Allston,  arid  he  caught  at  it  ! 
with  etig'arness.  Nothing  could  be  mare  feasible. 
"We  would  take  an  apartment  together.  He  would 
give  me  all  the  instruction  and  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  was  sure  I  would  succeed. 

44  For  two  or  three  days  the  idea  took  full  pos- 
session, of  my  mind;  but  I  believe  it  owed  it* 
main  force  to  the  lovely  evening  ramble  in  which 
I  fust  conceived  it,  and  to  the  romantic  friendship 
I  had  formed  with  Allston.  Whenever  it  recurred 
to  mind,  it  was  always  connected  with  beautiful 
Italian  scenery,  palaces,  and  statues,  and  foun- 
tains, and  terraced  gardens,  and  Allstoa  as  the 
companion  of  my  studio.  I  promised  myself  a 
world  of  enjoyment  in  hi*  society,  and  in  the  so- 
ciety of  several  artists  with  whom  he  had  made 
me  ac  inaiiited,  and  pictured  forth  a  scheme 
of  life,  all  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  youth- 
ful promise. 

"  My  bt  in  life,  however,  was  differently  cast. 
Doubts  and  fears  gradually  clouded  over  ray  pros- 
poet;  the  rainbow  tints  faded  away;  I  began  to 
apprehend  a  sterile  reality,  so  I  gave  up  the  tran- 
sient but  delightful  prospect  of  remaining  iu 
Homo  with  Allston,  and  turning  painter. 

"  My  next  mooting  with  Allston  was  in  Ame- 
rica, after  he  had  finished  his  studios  in  Italy; 
but  as  we  resided  in  different  cities  we  .saw  etich 
other  only  occasionally.  Our  intimacy  was  closer 
some  years  afterwards,  when  we  wore  both  in 
England.  I  then  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  during 
my  visits  to  London,  where  he  and  Leslie  resided 
togoiho'r.  Allston  was  dejected  in  spirits  from 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  I  thought  a  dnsh  of  me- 
lancholy had  increased  the  amiable  and  winning 
graces  of  his  character.  I  used  to  pa<s  long 
evenings  with  him  and  Leslie ;  indeed  Allston,  if 
any  ouo  would  keep  him  company,  would  sit  up 
until  cock-crowing,  and  it  was  hard  to  break 
away  from  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  He 
was  an  admirable  story  teller,  for  a  ghost  story 
none  could  surpass  him.  He  acted  the  story  as 
well  as  told  it.  .  . 

UI  have  seen  some  anecdotes  of  him  in  the 
public  papers,  which  represent  him  in  a  state  of 
indigence  and  almost  despair,  until  rescued  by 
the  sale  of  one  of  his  paintings.*  This  is  an  ex- 
aggeration. I  subjoin  an  extract  or  two  from  his 
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letters  to  me,  relating  to  his  most  important  pic- 
tures. The  first,  dated  May  9,  1817,  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Liverpool,  where  he  supposed  I 
was  about  to  embark  for  the  United  States : — • 

"  Your  sudden  resolution  of  embarking  for  Ame- 
rica has  quite  thrown  me,  to  use  a  sea  phrase,  all 
aback.  I  have  so  many  things  to  tell  you  of,  to 'con- 
sult you  about,  &c.,  aad  am  such  a  sad  correspon- 
dent, that  before  I  can  bring  my  pen  to  do  its  office, 
'tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  the  vexations  for  which 
your  advice  would  be  wished,  will  have  passed  and, 
gone.  One  of  these  subjects  (and  the  most  impor- 
tant) is  the  large  picture  I  talked  of  soon  beginning: 
the  Prophet  Daniel  interpreting  the  hand-writing  on 
the  wall  before  Belshazzar.  I  have  made  a,  highly 
finished  sketch  of  it,  and  I  wished  much  to  have 
your  remarks  on  it  But  as  your  sudden  departure 
will  deprive  me  of  this  advantage,  I  must  beg, 
should  any  hints  on  the  subject  occur  to  you  during 
your  voyage,  that  you  will  favor  me  with  them,  at 
the  same  time  you  let  me  .know  that  you  are  again 
.safe  in  our  good  country. 

•"  I  think  the  composition  the  best  I  ever  made. 
It  contains  a  multitude  of  figures  and  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  it)  they  are  without  confusion. 
Don't  you  think  it  a  fine  subject?  I  know  not  any 
that  so  happily  unites  the  magnificent  and  ^the  aw- 
ful. A  mighty  sovereign  surrounded  by  Ms  whole 
court,  intoxicated  with  his  own  state,  in  the  midst 
of  his  revellings,  palsied  in  a  moment  under  the 
spell  of  a  preternatural  hand  suddenly  tracing  his 
doom  on  the  wall  before  him ;  his  powerless  limbs, 
like  a  wounded  spider's,  shrunk  up  to  his  body, 
while  his  heart,  Compressed  to  a  point,  fs  only  kept 
from  vanishing  by  the  terrific  suspense  that  animates 
it  during  the  interpretation  of  his  mysterious  sen- 
tence. His  less  guilty  but  scarcely  less  agitated 
queen,  the  panic-struck  courtiers  and  concubines, 
the  splendid  arid  deserted  banquet  table,  the  half 
arrogant,  half  astounded  magicians,  the  holy  vessels 
•of  the  temple  (shining  as  it  were  in  triumph  through . 
the  gloom),  nnd  the  calm  solemn  contrast  of  the  pro- 
phet, standing  like  an  animated  pillar  in  the  nudst, 
breathing  forth  the  oracular  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire 1  The  picture  will  be  twelve  feet  high  by 
seventeen  feet  long.  Should  I  succeed  in  it  to  my 
wishes,  I  know  not  what  may  be  its  fate ;  but  I 
leave  the  future  to  Provideixce.  Perhaps  I  may 
gend  it  to  America. 

u  The  next  letter  from  Allston  which  remains  in 
iny  possession,  is  dated  London,  13th  March, 
1818.  In  the  interim  he  had  visited  Paris,. to- 
company  with  Leslie  and  Newton;  tha  following 
extract  gives  the  result  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  Louvre. 

"  Since  my  return  from  Paris  I  have  painted  two 
pictures,  iu  order  to  have  something  in  the  present 
exhibition  at  the  British  gallerjr;  the  subjects,  the 
Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,  and  Hijah  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. Uriel  was  immediately  purchased  (at  the 
price  I  asked,  150  g\iineas)  by  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, and  the  Directors  of  the  British  Institution, 
moreover  presented  me  a  donation  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  '  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  the 
talent  evinced,'  <fcc.  The  manner  in  which  this  was 
done  was  highly  complimentary;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  it  was  full  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. As  both  these  pictures  together  cost  me 
but  ten  weeks,  I  do  not  regret  having  deducted  that 
time  from  the  Belshazzar,  to  whom  I  have  since  re- 
turned with  redoubled  vigour.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
exhibit  Jacob's  Dream.  If  I  had  dreamt  of  this  suc- 
cess I  certainly  would  have  sent  it  there. 

a  Leslie,  in  a  letter  to  me,  speaks  of  the  picture 
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of  Uriel  seated  in  the  Sun.  4The^fignre  is  colos- 
sal, the  attitude  and  air  very  noble,  and  the  form 
heroic,  without  being  overcharged.  In  the  color 
he  has  been  equally  successful,  and  with  a  very 
rich  and  glowing  tone  he  has  avoided  positive 
colours,  which  would  have  made  him  too  mate- 
rial. There  is  neither  red,  blue,  nor  yellow  on 
the  picture,  and  yet  it  possesses  a  harmony  equal 
to  the  best  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese.' 

a  The  picture  made  what  ia  called  *  a  decided 
hit,'  and  produced  a  great  sensation,  being  pro- 
*  nounced  worthy  of  the  old  masters.  Attention 
was  immediately  called  to  the  artist.  The  Earl 
of  Egremont,  a  great  connoisseur  and  patron  of 
the  arts,  sought  him  in  his  studio,  eager  for  any 
production  from  his  pancil.  He  found  an  admi- 
rable picture  there,  of  which  he  became  the  glad 
possessor.  The  following  in  tin  extract  from  All- 
ston's  letter  to  me  on  the  subject:  — 

*'  Leslie  tells  me  ho  has  informed  you  of  the  sale  of 
Jacob's  Dream.  I  do  not  remember  if  yoxi  have  soen 
it.  The  manner  in  which  Lord  1  gremont  boxiglit  it 
was  particularly  gratifying  —  to  Bay  nothing  of  the 
price,  which  is  no  trifle  to  mo  at  present  But 
Leslie  having  told  you  all  about  it  I  will  not  repeat 
it.  Indeed,  by  the  account  he  gives  me  of  his  letter 
to  you,  he  seems  to  have  puffed  me  off  in  grand 
etyf&  "Well  —  yon  knoxv  I  don't  bribe  him  to  do  it, 
and  *if  they  will  buckle  praise  upon  my  back,* 
•why,  I  can't  help  it  1  Leslie  has  just  finished  a  very 
beautiful  little  picture  of  Anne  Page  inviting  Master 
Slender  into  the  house.  Anno  is  exquisite,  soft  and 
feminine,  yet  arch  and  playful.  She  is  all  she  should 
be.  Slender  also  is  very  happy  ;  he  is  a  good  pa- 
rody on  Milton's  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.1 
Falstaff  and  Shallow  are  $oon  through  a  window  in 
the  background.  The  whole  scene  is  very  pictu- 
resque, and  beautifully  pnit.ted.  Tis  his  best  pic- 
ture, Yon  must  not  think  this  praise  the  *  return  ia 
kind.1  I  give  it,  because  I  really  admire  the  pic- 
ture, and  1  have  not  the  smallest  <l<mbt  that  he  will 
do  gjreat  things  when  he  is  onco  freed  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  painting  portraits.* 

u  Lord  Egreraont  was  equally  well  pleased  with 
the  artist  na  with  his  works,  arid  invited  him  to 
his  noble  seat  at  Petworth,  whore  it  was  his  de- 
light to  dispense  his  hospitalities  to  men  of 
genius. 

uTho  road  to  fame  and  fortune  was  now  open 
to  Allston  ;  he  had  but  to  remain  in  England,  and 
follow  tip  the  signal  impression  h©  had  made. 

44  Unfortunately,  previous  to  this  recent  success 
he  hud  been  disheartened  by  domestic  affliction, 
and  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  pecuniary  pron- 
peots,  and  had  made  nrrangoinente  to  return  to 
to  America.  I  arrived  in  London  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  departure,  full  of  literary  schemes,  and 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  our  ptirmiing  our  Keve- 
ral  arts  in  fellowship,  It  wns  a  sad  blow  to  me 
to  have  this  day-dream  again  dispelled  I  urged 
Mm  to  remain  and  complete  his  grand  painting 
of  Belshazmr'rf  Fenst,  the  study  of  which  gave  pro- 
mise of  the  higlieat  kind  of  excellence.  Some  of  the 
best  patrons  of  the  art  were  equally  urgent.  He 
was  not  to  be  persuaded,  tind  I  saw  him  depart 
with  still  deeper  and  more  painful  regret  than  I 
had  parted  with  him  in  our  youthful  days  at 
Borne.  I  think  our  separation  was  a  loss  to  both 
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of  us — to  me  a  grievous  one.  The  companion- 
ship of  such  a  man  was  invaluable.  For  his  own 
part,  had  he  remained  in  England  for  a  few  years 
longer,  surrounded  by  everything  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  him,  I  have  no  doubt  ho  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  his  art.  He  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  more  than  any  contemporary  the 
spirit  of  the  old  masters ;  and  his  merits  were 
becoming  widely  appreciated.  After  his  de- 
parture he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy, 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  twelve  years 
afterwards,  on  my  return  to  America,  when  I 
visited  him  at  his  studio  at  Cambridge,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  found  him,  in  the  grey  evening  of 
life,  apparently  much  retired  from  tho  world; 
and  his  grand  picture  of  Belshazzar's  Feast  yet 
unfinished, 

"  To  tho  last  he  appeared  to  retain  nil  those  ele- 
vated, refined,  and  gentle  qualities  which  firat  en* 
deared  him  to  me. 

"  Such  are  a  few  particulars  of  my  intimacy 
with  Allston ;  a  man  whose  memory  I  hold  in  re- 
verence and  affection,  as  one  of  tho  purest,  no- 
blest, and  most  intellectual  beings  that  ever 
honored  me  with  his  friendship," 


AMKRIOA  TO  GRKAT  VftXKAJQ& 

All  hail  !  thou  nohlo  land 

Our  Fathers'  native  soil  ! 
0,  stretch  thy  mighty  hand, 

Gigantic  grown  by  toil, 
O'er  the  vast  Atlantic  war«  to  our  shore  I 
For  thou  with  magic  might 

Canst  reach  to  where  tho  light 
Of  Phoebus  travels  bright 

The  world  o*cr  I 

The  Genius  of  our  clxme, 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep, 
Shall  hail  the  guest  ftuhiimo  ; 

While  the  Tritons  of  the  <lecp 
With  their  concha  tho  kindred  league  ahull  proelaia, 
Then  lot  tho  world  combine,-— 
O'er  the  main  onr  naval  lino 
liko  tha  milky-way  shall  elime 
Bright  in  fame  1 

Though  ag*e  long  have  pust 

Since  our  Fathers  loft  their  homo, 
Their  pilot  in  the  bla*t» 

O'er  untravellod  sean  to  roam, 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  iu  our  veins! 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame 
"Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains  t 

While  the  language  free  and  bold 
Which  tho  Bara  of  Avon  auttg, 
In  which  onr  Milton  told 

How  tha  vault  of  heaven  rung 
When  Satan,  bloated,  fell  with  hia  ho*t;—  •* 
Whils  this,  with  reverence  meet* 
Ton  thousand  eohou*  greet, 
From  roak  to  rock  repeat 
Bound 


"While  the  manners,  whil©  the  art** 

That  mould  »  nation***  soul, 
Still  cling  around  our  heart*,—  — 

Between  let  Ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  Sun  <" 
Vet  still  from  either  boaaii 
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The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than,  speech, 
"  We  are  One." 

WINTER — FROM  TUB    SYLPHS  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

And  last  the  Sylph  of  Winter  spake, 
The  while  her  piercing  voice  did  shake 

The  castle  vaults  below : — 
"  O  youth,  if  thou,  with  soul  refined, 
Hast  felt  the  triumph,  pure  of  mind, 
And  learnt  a  secret  joy  to  find 
In  deepest  scenes  of  woe ; 

'*  If  e'er  with  fearful  ear  at  eve 
Hast  heard  the  wailing  tempests  grieve 

Through  chink  of  shattered  wall, 
The  white  it  conjured  o'er  thy  brain 
Of  wandering  ghosts  a  mournful  train, 
That  low  in  fitful  sobs  complain 

Of  death's  untimely  call; 

**  Or  feeling,  as  the  storm  increased, 
The  love  of  terror  nerve  thy  breast, 

Didst  venture  to  the  coast, 
To  see  the  mighty  war-ship  leap 
From  wave  to  wave  upon  the  deep, 
Like  chamois  goat  from  steep  to  steep, 

Till  low  in  valley  lost; 

"  When,  glancing  to  the  angry  sky, 
Behold  the  clouds  with  fury  fly 

The  lurid  moon  athwart — 
Like  armies  huge  in  battle,  throng, 
Arid  pour  in  volleying  ranks  along, 
While  piping  winds  in  martial  song 

To  rushing  war  exhort: 

**  O,  then  to  me  thy  heart  be  given, 
To  me,  ordained  by  Him  in  heaven 

Tliy  nobler  powers  to  wake. 
And,  O !  if  thou  with  poet's  soul, 
High  brooding  o'er  the  frozen  pole, 
Hast  felt  beneath  my  stern  control 
The  desert  region  quake ; 

w  Or  from  old  Hecla's  cloudy  height, 
When  o'er  the  dismal,  half-year's  night 

He  pours  his  sulphurous  breath, 
Hast  known  my  petrifying  wind 
Wild  ocean's  curling  billows  bind,  ^ 
Like  betiding  sheaves  by  harvest  hind, 

Krect  in  icy  death ; 

"  Or  hoard  adown  the  mountain's  steep 
The  northern  blast  with  furious  sweep 

Some  cliff  dissevered  dash, 
And  seen  it  spring  with  dreadful  bound, 
From  rock  to  rock,  to  gulf  profound, 
While  echoes  fierce  from  caves  resound 

The  never-ending  crash : 

"  If  thus  -with  terror's  mighty  spell 
Thy  soul  inspired  was  wont  to  swell, 

Thy  heaving  frame  expand, 
O,  then  to  mo  thy  heart  incline; 
For  know,  the  wondrous  charm  was  mine, 
That  fear  and  joy  did  thus  combine 

In  magic  union  bland. 

"  Nor  think  confined  my  native  sphere 
To  horrors  gaunt,  or  ghastly  fear, 

Or  desolation  wild ; 
For  I  of  pleasures  fail*  could  sing, 
That  steal  from  life  ita  sharpest  sting, 
And  man  have  made  around  it  cling, 
Like  mother  to  her  child* 


"When  thou,  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky, 
So  calm  uo  cloud  was  seen  to  fly, 
Hast  gazed  on  snowy  plain, 
Where  Nature  slept  so  pure  and  sweett 
She  seemed  a  corse  in  winding-sheet, 
Whose  happy  soul  had  gone  to  meet 
The  blest  Angelic  train  j 

"  Or  marked  the  sun's  declining  ray 
In  thousand  varying  colors  play 

O'er  ice-incrusted  heath, 
In  gleams  of  6range  now,  and  green, 
And  now  in  red  a.i'd  azure  sheen, 
Like  hues  on  dying  dolphin  seen, 
Most  lovely  when  in  death ; 

**  Or  seen  at  dawn  of  eastern  light 
The  frosty  toil  of  Fays  by  night 

On  pane  of  casement  clear, 
Where  'bright  the  mimic  glaciers  shine, 
And  Alps,  with  many  a  mountain  pine, . 
And  armed  knights  from  Palestine 

In  winding  march  appear: 

"'T  was  I  on  each  enchanting  scene 
The  charm  bestowed,  that  banished  spleen 

Thy  bosom  pure  and  light 
But  still  a  nobl&r  power  I  claim,-— 
That  power  allied  to  poet's  fkme, 
Which  language  vain  has  dared  to  name, — 

The  soul's  creative  might. 

"Though  Autumn  grave,  and  Summer  fair, 
And  joyous  Spring,  demand  a  share 

Of  Fancy's  hallowed  power, 
Yet  these  I  hold  of  humbler  kind, 
To  grosser  means  of  earth  confined, 
Through  mortal  sense  to  reach  the  mind, 
*    By  mountain,  stream,  or  flower. 

**  But  mine,  of  purer  nature  still, 
Is  that  which  to  thy  secret;  will 

Did  minister  unseen, 
Unfelt,  unheard,  when  every  sense 
Did  sleep  in  drowsy  indolence. 
And  silence  deep  and  night  intense 

Enshrouded  every  scene : 
M  That  o'er  thy  teeming  brain  did  raise 
The  spirits  of  departed  days 

Through  all  the  varying  year, 
And  images  of  things  remote, 
And  sounds  that  long  had  ceased  to  float* 
With  every  hue,  and  every  note, 

As  living  now  they  were ; 

"  And  taught  thee  from  the  motley  mas* 
Each  harmonizing  part  to  class 

(Like  Nature's  self  employed) ; 
And  then,  as  worked  thy  wayward  will, 
From  these,  with  rare  combining  skiH, 
With  new-created  worlds  to  fill 

Of  space  the  mighty  void. 

**O,  then  to  me  thy  heart' incline; 
To  me,  whose  plastic  powers  combine 

The  harvest  of  the  mind; 
To  rne  whose  magic  coffers  bear 
The  spoils  of  all  the  toiling  year, 
That  still  in  mental  vision  wear 

A  lustre  more  refined." 


4  O  pour  upon  my  soul  again 

That  sad,  unearthly  strain, 
That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  plain ; 
Thus  falling,  falling  from  afar, 
As  if  some  melancholy  star 
Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sighs, 

And.  dropped  them,  from  the  skies  1 
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"  No, — never  came  from  aught  below 

Tliis  melody  of  woe, 
That  makes  my  heart  to  overflow, 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  springs. 
Unknown  before  ;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light, — if  light  it  be, — - 

That  veils  the  world  I  see. 

Tor  nil  I  see  around  me  wears 

The  hue  of  other  spheres ; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tears 
Comes  from  the  very  air  I  breathe. 
0,  nothing,  sure,  the  stars  beneath 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  this, — 

So  like  nhgelio  bliss." 

Soy  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  day 
When  the  last  fingering  ray 

Stops  on  the  highest  cloud  to  play, — 

So  thought  the  gentle  Itosolie, 

As  on  her  maiden  reverie 

First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 
In  music  to  her  soul 


INTENTION  IN1  ART  JN  06TA1W  ANI>  KAMIJkUt,— FROM  THIS  X.EO- 
TUKES  ON  AKT. 

The  interior  of  a  Dutch  cottage  forms  the  scene  of 
Ostade's  work,  presenting  soinethii  g  between  a 
kitchen  and  a  stable.  Its  principal  object  is  the  car- 
cass of  a  hog,  newly  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry ; 
subordinate  to  which  is  a  woman  nursing  an  infant ; 
the  accessories,  various  garments,  pots,  kettles,  and 
other  culinary  utensils. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  these  coarse  materials 
would  naturally  predispose  the  mind  of  one,  unac- 
quainted with  the  Butch  school,  to  expect  any  thing 
"but  pleasure ;  indifference,  not  to  say  disgust,  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  possible  impression  from  a  pic- 
ture composed  of  such  ingredients.  Ami  such,  in- 
deed, would  be  their  effect  under  the  hand  of  any 
but  a  real  Artist,  Let  UB  look  into  the  picture  anil 
follow  Ostade's  mind,  as  it  leaves  its  impress  on  the 
several  objects.  Observe  how  he  Bpremls  his  princi- 
pal light,  from  the  suspended  carcass  to  the  summnd- 
ing  objects,  moulding  it,  so  to  speak,  into  agreeable 
shapes,  here  by  extending  it  to  a  bit  of  drapery,  there 
to  an  earthen  pot ;  then  connecting  it,  by  the  flash 
from  a  brass  kettle,  with  his  second  light,  the  woman 
and  child ;  and  ugam  turning  the  eye  into  the  dark 
recesses  through  a  labyrinth  of  broken  chairs,  old 
baskets,  roosting  fowls,  and  bits  of  awaw,  till  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine,  from  a  half-open  window, 
gleams  on  the  eye,  as  it  were,  like  an  echo,  and 
sending  it  bac&  to  the  principal  object,  which  now 
seems  to  act  on  the  mind  as  the  luminous  source  of 
all  these  diverging  lights.  But  the  magical  whole  is 
not  yet  completed;  the  mystery  of  color  has  been 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  light,  and  so  subtly  blends  that 
we  can  hardly  separate  them  ;  at  least,  until  their 
united  effect  has  nrst  been  felt,  and  after  we  have 
begun  the  process  of  cold  analysis.  Yet  even  then 
we  cannot  long  proceed  before  we  find  the  chnrm  re- 
turning ;  as  we  pass  from  the  blaze  of  light  mi  the 
carcass,  where  aft  the  tints  of  the  prism  seem  to  bo 
faintly  subdued,  we  are  met  on  its  borders  by  the 
dark  harslet,  glowing  like  rubies ;  then  we  repose 
awhile  on  the  white  cap  and  kerchief  of  the  nursing 
mother ;  then  wo  are  roused  again  by  the  flickering 
strife  of  the  antagonist  colors  on  a  blue  jncket  and 
red  petticoat;  then  the  strife  is  softened  by  the  low 
yellow  of  a  straw-bottomed  chair;  and  thus  with 
alternating  excitement  and  repose  do  we  travel 
through  the  picture,  till^  the  scientific  explorer  loses 
the  analyst  in  the  unresisting  pussivenesa  of  a  poetic 
dream.  How  all  this  will  no  doubt  apjpear  to  many 


if  not  absurd,  at  least  exaggerated:  "but  not  PO  to 
those  who  have  ever  felt  the  sorcery  of  color.  They, 
we  arc  sure,  will  bo  the  last  to  question  the  charac- 
ter of  the  feeling  because  of  the  u  giedieuts  which 
worked  the  spell,  and,  if  true  to  themselves,  they 
must  call  it  poetry.  Nor  will  they  consider  it  any 
disparagement  to  the  all-accomplished  Kaifaelle  to 
say  of  Ostade  that  he  also  was  an  Artist-, 

We  turn  now  to  a-  work  of  the  great  Italian,— the 
Death  of  Ananias.  The  scene  is  luulin  a  plain  apart- 
ment, which  is  wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  a«  became 
the  hall  of  audience  of  the  primitive  Christiana.  The 
Apostles  (then  eleven  in  number)  have  assembled  to 
transact  the  temporal  business  of  the  Church,  and 
are  standing  together  on  u  slightly  elevatted  plat- 
form, about  which,  in  various  attitudes,  some  stand- 
irg,  others  kneelii.g,  is  galheied  a  pioiitisvuoi  s  as- 
semblage of  their  new  converts,  male  and  fcrmile. 
This  quiet  assembly  (for  we  still  feel  H«  quieti  em*  in 
the  midst  of  the  awful  judgment)  ia  suddenly  rouned 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  one  of  their  brethren ;  t-ome  of 
them  turn  and  see  him  strngglii  g  in  tho  rgonies  of 
de;tth.  ^4  moment  before  h©  was  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
— as  his  muscular  limbs  still  bear  evidence ;  but  h© 
had  uttered  a  falsehood,  and  an  instant  after  his 
frame  is  convulsed  from  head  to  foot  Jfror  do  we 
doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  the  awful  cause  :  it  is  al- 
most expressed  in  voice  by  those  nearest  to  him,  and, 
though  varied  by  their  different  temperament*,  by 
terror,  astonishment,  and  submissive  faith*  this  voice 
has  yet  but  one  roeauii  g  — **  Anaitia*  Has  lied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  terrible  words,  m  if  audible,  to 
the  mind,  now  direct  us  to  him  who  ptoftounood  his 
doom,  and  the  singly-raised  finger  of  the  Apostle 
marks  him  the  jud^e;  yet  not  of  himself, — for  11  ei- 
ther his  attitude,  nir,  nor  expression  IWH  any  thing 
in  unison  with  the  impetuous  Peter, — lie  m  now  the 
simple,  passive,  yet  awful  instrument  of  the  Al- 
mighty: while  another  on  the  right,  with  equal 
calmness,  though  with  more  severity,  by  hit*  elevated 
ami,  as  beekomi  g  to  judgment,  anticipate**  the  fate 
of  the  entering  tiapphira.  Vet  all  i»  not  dona ;  lent 
a  question  remain,  the  Apostle  on  the  left  confirm* 
the  Judgment  JNo  one  can  mistake  what  jwssct 
within  him ;  like  one  triumfbcetl  in  adoration,  lib  tip- 
lifted  oyca  Buem  to  ray  out  hi*  aoul,  an  if  in  rcusognt* 
tion  of  the  divine  tribunal.  But  the  overpowering 
thought  of  Omnipotence  in  now  tempered  by  the  hu- 
.nan  sympathy  of  his  comoanion,  whose  open  hands, 
connecting  the  past  with  the  present,  senm  ulmo4tto 
articulate,  **  Ala*,  my  brother  1 w  By  this  exquixite 
fcurn,  wo'  are  next  brought  to  John,  the  mm  tie  at- 
mouer  of  the  Oliurch,  who  is  dealing  out  tlwir  por- 
tions to  the  needy  brethren.  Ami  here,  as  tnont 
remote  from  the  julged  Ananias,  who 40  Buffering 
seerm  not  yet  to  have  reached  it,  we  find  a  spot  or 
ropndc, — not  to  pass  by,  but  to  linger  upon,  till  wo 
feel  its  quiet  influence  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole 
mind ;  nay,  till,  connecting  it  with  the  beloved  I)m* 
el  pie,  wo  find  it  loading  us  back  through  the  oxtut* 
ing^ccme,  modifying  even  our  deepest  emotion*  with 
a  kindred  tranquillity. 

This  is  Invention;  we  have  not  movcul  a  step 
through  the  picture  but  at  the  will  of  the  Artist. 
He  invented  the  chain  which  we  have  followed,  link 
by  link,  through  every  emotion,  assimilating  many 
into  one;  and  this-  is  the  secret  by  which  ha  prepar- 
ed us,  without  exciting  horror,  to  contemplate  the 
struggle  of  mortal  ngony. 

This  too  is  Art ;  and  the  highest  art,  when  thus 
the  awful  power,  without  losing  ite  character,  i»  tem- 
pered, m  it  were,  to  our  myfeterious  desires.  In  the 
work  of  Oatade,  we  sec  the  same  inventive  power, 
no  leas  effective,  though  acting  through  the  medium 
of  the  humblest  materials. 
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DANIEL  DEWEY  BARNARD, 
Of  English  Puritan  descent,  was  born  in  1797, 
in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  where 
his  parents  were  temporarily  residing.  His  fa- 
ther, a  native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  served 
through  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  commis- 
sary department.  In  1809  he  removed  to  Onta- 
rio County,  where  his  son  Daniel  passed  a  por- 
tion of  his  boyhood  at  work  on  the  farm,  but, 
being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  was  more  in- 
clined to  reading  and  literary  composition.  He 
was  placed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  at 
Canandaigna,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
was  employed  as  deputy  clerk.  He  was  next 
sent  to  a  school  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  "under 
the  charge  of  an  eccentric  genius  of  the  name  of 
Gleason,'1  where  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Wil- 
liams College  as  a  sophomore.  He  graduated  at 
the  latter  institution  iu  1818  with  credit,  deliv- 
ering a  poem  at  the  commencement*  He  now 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821.  In 
1827,  after  tilling  the  office  of  county  attorney, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  became  a  lead- 
ing political  leader  of  the  Republican  party  of 
that  day.  After  the  expiration  of  his "  term, 
1880-1,  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe,  visiting 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land, and  recorded  his  travelling  impressions  in 
a  series  of  letters,  published  in  one  of  the  Roches- 
ter journals.  On  his  return  he  removed  to  Al- 
bany, in  1832,  and  henceforth  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  party. 
After  serving  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  he  was 
again  elected  to  Congress  in  1838,  and  for  the 
two  succeeding  terms,  being  for  four  years 
chairman  ojFthe  Judiciary  Committee..  In  1889 
lie  read  before  the  Albany  Institute  An  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  the  Colony  of  JRemselaerwick, 
which  was  published.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Whig  JKeview,  in  1845,  he  became  a  promi- 
nent and  constant  contributor  of  political  arti- 
cles to  that  magazine,  which  contained  many 
papers  of  signal  ability.  Its  political  character, 
In  fact,  was  for  a  considerable  time  maintained 
by  tho  writings  of  Mr.  Barnard,  who  discussed 
•without  reserve,  month  after  month,  the  prom- 
inent topics  of  the  day.  In  1849,  Mr.  Barnard 
•was  sent  as  United  States  Minister  to  Berlin, 
where,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Everett,  "  he  was 
welcomed  in  the  best  society,  political  and  lit- 
erary, and  especially  enjoyed  a  large  share  of 
the  friendly  regard  of  its  great  ornament  and 
head,  tho  late  Baron  von  Ilumboldt."  The  latter 
part  of  his  life,  after  his  return  to  America  in 
1858,  was  passed  at  his  home  in  Albany,  where 
he  (lied  on  the  24th  of  April,  1861,  ia  his  eixty- 
fourth  year. 

BA.YKARD  BUST  HALL. 

Tho  BQV,  Dr.  Baynard  Rust  Hall,  says  an 
obituary  notice  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1808,  recording  his  recent  decease  m 
Brooklyn,  Now  York,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1798.  "  Ifo  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  who 
once  held  a  position  upon  the  staff  of  General 
Washington.  He  studied  for  some  time  at 
Princeton  College,  but  graduated  at  Union  with 
high  honors ;  and  although  his  friends  intended 
that  he  should  follow  the  legal  profession,  he 


chose  the  ministry,  and  completed  las  theologi- 
cal course  at  the  seminary  in  Princeton.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Young,  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  then  went 
West  to  settle.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  and 
president  of  a  college  in  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
for  some  years.  Subsequently  he  removed  to 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  pastor  of 
a  flourishing  congregation  and  principal  of  a 
large  academy.  At  various  periods  he  was  con- 
nected with  educational  institutions  in  Borden- 
towu  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  New  burgh,  New  York.  As  an 
author,  as  well  as  teacher,  he  gained  a  wide  rep- 
utation. Among  his  works  were  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar, which  he  published  when  but  thirty  years 
of  age;  a  highly  popular  and  humorous  volume 
entitled  T/ie  New  Purchase  ;  or,  Seven  Years  in 
the  West;  and  a  work  with  the  name  of  Teach- 
ing a  Science  /  the  Teacher  an  Artiat  —  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  education. 

WALTER  COLTON 

Was  born  in  Kutland,  Yt.,  in  1797.  He  was  gra- 
duated from  Yale  College  in  1  822,  and  after  a  three 
years'  course  at  Andover,  was  ordained  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman.  He  became  a  teacher  in  an 
academy  at  Middletown,  Conn.  ;  and  while  thus 
occupied,  wrote  a  prize  essay  on  Duelling,  and  a 
number  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  with  the 
signature  of  u  Bertram,"  for  various  journals. 


In  1828,  he  became  editor  of  the  American. 
Spectator,  a  weekly  political  paper  at  "Washing- 
tern,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
who  in  1830,  on  a  sea  voyage  being  recommend- 
ed for  the  benefit  ,of  Mr.  Ooltorfs  health,  ottered 
him  a  consulship  or  a  chaplaincy  in  the  navy. 
lie  accepted  the  clerical  post,  and  joined  the  West 
India  squadron. 

On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Constel- 
lation frigate,  and  made  a  three  years'  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean,  during  which  he  derived  the 
materials  for  his  Ship  and  Shore,  and  Visit  to  , 
Constantinople  and  Athens,  volumes  published  in 
1835  and  1836.  He  was  next  appointed  Historio- 
grapher to  the  Exploring  Expedition  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  of  the  force  originally  de- 
signed to  be  sent  did  not  accompany  it  but  was 
Stationed  at  'Philadelphia  as  chaplain  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  afterwards  of  the  Naval  Asylum.  He 
also  edited  in  1841  and  1842,  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  and  wrote  articles  for  other 
journals. 

In  1844,  he  delivered  a  poem  entitled  ^  The 
Sailor  at  the  Commencement  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.  In  1  846 
he  was  married,  and  soon  after  ordered  to  the 
squadron  for  the  Pacific.  A  short  time  after  his 
arrival  at  Monterey  he  was  appointed  Alcalde  of 
the  city,  an  office  which  he  discharged  during  the 
Mexican  war  with  efficiency.  He  also  established 
the  Calif  ornian,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in 
California,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
San  Francisco,  and  entitled  the  Alta  California. 
He  was  also  the  builder  of  the  first  school-house 
in  the  present  state  ;  and  in  a  letter  published  in 
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the  Philadelphia  North  American,  the  first  to 
iiiako  known  the  discovery  of  California  gold  to 
the  residents  of  the  Atlantic  states.  During  his 
residence  on  the  Pacific  he  wrote  Deck  and  Port 
and  Three  Fears  in  California: 

lie  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
1850,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation. 
of  additional  volumes  of  his  travels,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  exposure  on  a  visit  to  Washington  ho 
took  a  violent  cold,  which  led  to  a  dropsy,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  22d  of  January,  1851. 

Two  additional  volumes  from  his  pen,  land  and 
Zee  and  The  Sea  and  the  Sailor,  Notes  on,  JFraruy 
and  Italy,  and  other  Literary  JKemains,  appeared 
shortly  affcer  his  decease;  the  last,  accompanied 
by  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  from  his  friend  the 
Rev.  Ilonry  T.  Oheover. 

The  stylo  of  Mr.  Oolton's  volumes  is  lively  and 
entertaining. 


HUGH 


LEGAR& 


Iltrarr  SWINTON  LKGIKE,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  accomplished  scholars  the  country  luw  pro- 
duced, was  born  in  Charleston,  fckmth  Carolina, 
January  2,  1797.  As  his  name,  iu  connexion 
with  the  place  of  his  nativity,  import^  he  was  of 
Huguenot  ancestry.  On  his  mother's  side,  from 
whom  ho  derived  the  name  of  8  \vinton,  he  was 
of  Scotch  descent.  His  father  dying  loft  him  en- 
tirely dependent,  at  an  early  age,  upon  his  mother, 
a  lady  everyway  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  her 
duties.  In  his  fourth  year  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  inoculate  the  child  with  the  small-pox. 
The  virus  acted  with  unusual  power  upon  the  sys- 
tem, and  finally  concentrated  its  force  in  large 
sores  on  the  elbows  and  knees.  He  was  thus 
compelled,  to  lie  on  his  hack  for  some  three 
months,  and  was  reduced  from  a  hearty  state  of 
health  to  a  more  skeleton,  being  carried  about  on 
a  pillow  in  his  mother's  arms.  The  tumors  were 
finally  healed,  bub  produced  a  lasting  ofl'oot  on  his 
growth,  so  that  for  eight  or  nino  years  he  made 
scarcely  any  perceptible  advance  in  wtaturo.  After 
that  period  lie  suddenly  shot  up,  but  the  growth 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
leaving  him  with  limbs  of  dwarfed  proportions, 
The  defects  of  his  body,  however,  contributed  in 
'  some  measure  to  the  development  of  his  mind,  by 
forcing  him  to  seek  employment  and  pleasure  iu 
intellectual  rather  than  athletic  exercises, 

His  education  commenced  at  an  early  ago>  for 
ho  learnt  to  read  while  carried  about1.,  as  wo  have 
related,  m  his  mother's  arms.  lie  was  sent  to 
school  before  his  sixth  year,  and  pawing  through 
the  hands  of  successive  teachers  —  many  of  whom, 
themselves  persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  ®x~ 
pressed  prognostications  of  his  future  eminence  — 
entered  the  then  recently  established  University 
of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  His  favorite  studies  during  his  collegiate 
career  wore  the  classics  and  philosophy.  The  other 
departments  of  the  course  were,  however,  not  neg- 
lected, as  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  then  commenced  tho  study  of  the  law  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  his  former  teachers,  Mr, 
Mitchell  J£ing,*  who  had  in  the  meantime  become 


*  Mr,  King  ww  &  mm  of  graat  benevolence  M  well  a&  ability. 
A,t  a  subsequent  period  ho  ucwptod,  at  grout  lost)  and  inoon- 
veolence,  the  office  of  Recorder  uud  City  Judge  of  Chwlwton, 


a  leading  practitioner  of  Charleston.  After  thrco 
yciiri  of  diligent  preparation  he  was,  on  arriving 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  fully  qualified  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  but  instead  of  presenting  him- 
self for  examination  he  determined  to  pursue  his 
legal  studies  at  the  European  Universities. 

In  May,  1818,  he  sailed  from  Charleston  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  at  once  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  ho 
remained  several  months.  His  previous  study  of 
many  of  the  modern  languages  had  qualified  him 
to  appear  with  advantage  in  continental  society, 
but  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
tho  study  of  the  law  and  of  tho  languages,  with 
which  he  had  not  as  yet  become  thoroughly  con- 
versant. 

From  Paris  ho  removed  to  Edinburgh  instead 
of,  in  ho  originally  proposed,  Gottingen.  On  his 
arrival  he  entered  the  classes  of  civil  law,  natural 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  of  tho  University, 
which  were  in  the  charge  of  Irving,  Playfair,  and 
Murray.  He  also  attended  the  private  class  of  tho 
Professor  of  Ohemktry,  Dr.  Murray.  His  chief 
attention  was  given  to  the  law,  but  tho  testimony 
of  his  associate,  Mr.  Preston,  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  hard  student  in  the  other  departments  as 
well  u  He  gavo  three  hours  a  day  to  Playfair, 
Leslie,  and  Murray,  in  the  lecture-roam.  From 
eight  to  ten  were  devoted  to  UomoeeiUB,  Cujacius, 
and  Torntsson ;  side  by  side  with  whom  lay  upon 
his  table,  panto  and  Ta-'so,  Guieciardini,  JDuviln, 
and  Machiavelli.  To  this  mass  of  labor  he  ad- 
dressed himself  with  a  quiot  diligence,  sometimes 
animated  into  a  sort  of  intellectual  joy.  On  one 
occasion  he  found  himself  at  breakfast,  Sunday 
morning,  on  tho  same  seat  where  he  had  break- 
fasted the  day  before — not  having  quitted  it 
meantime," 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  course  in  Edinburgh 
ho  passed  a  year  in  travelling  in  Hoot  land,  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium,  tho  lUiiuo,  ami  Switzer- 
land, returning  to  Charleston  by  way  of  Now 
York  and  Washington,  His  tlrst  attention  on  his 
return  home  was  given  to  the  affairs  of  hm  mo- 
ther's plantation  on  John^s  Island  near  Charleston, 
which  had  Buffered  for  want  of  efficiency  iu  ite 
management.  He  was  elected  from  this  district 
in  tho  autumn  after  his  arrival,  a  member  of  tho 
Lower  House  of  tho  General  Assembly  of  tho 
State  for  a  term  of  two  years,  from  18*20  to  IflsML 
At  tho  close  of  this  period  ho  became,  in  COUHO-* 
qucnoo  of  the  requirements  of  his  pmfcsttiott,  a  re- 
sident of  Charleston,  where  tho  mother  and  turn, 
being  unwilling  to  ho  separated,  tho  remainder  of 
tho  family  soon  followed  him. 

Ills  extensive  erudition  nocm*,  as  is  sometimes 
th©  case,  to  have  acted  unfavorably  to  lu»  tmcoo*H» 
Clients  supposed  him  more  at  homo  in  tho  study 
tlum  tho  court-room.  "Sir,"  wiid  ho,  in  answer 
to  a  query  addressed  to  him  afcthattimo,  u  do  you 
ask  how  I  get  along?  Do  you  inquire  what  my 
trade  brings  mo  in?  1  will  tell  you,  1  have  a 
variety  of  ci^w,  and,  by  tho  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, sometimes  get  a  fee;  but  In  general,  »ir,  I 
practise  upon  tho  old  Roman  plan ;  aud>  like  01- 


«m<l  nerfbrmed  Its  duties  frrAtnttnnnly,  in  orrtt«r  that  th«  pr 
wisfneumbent,  Ju4w  Ax*>on,  Hentwol'nti'fl  by  i»nrftty*K  mi 
ttlll  eoutliiu*  In  tins  rooctpt  of  h\n  offtdnl  f"nu»twn«mt\  ltd 
continued  th«m»  jrmtnltwm  s+nrfoctft  during  the  lift*  of  judga 
Aauon,  And  for  »  f<*w  J*i<mthy»  altar  Jbdtoid«w»a»<i  fw  tUebottcflt  of 
tote  surviving  ikrnily. 
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core's,  my  clients  pay  mo  what  thoy  like — that 
is,  often,  nothing  at  all." 

In  1824  ho  *vyas  again  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  where  he  remained  until  chosen 
by  it  Attorney-General  of  the  state.  During  the 
stormy  discussions  of  this  period  he  was  an  advo- 
cate of  the  doctrine  of  states  rights,  hut  opposed 
to  nullification. 

.  On  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Heview  in 
1827,  he  gave  efficient  aid  in  the  plan  and  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  contributing  on  more  than  one 
occasion  more  than  half  the  matter  of  a  number. 
The  increase  of  his  professional  practice,  and  his 
appointment  finally  as  State  Attorney,  compelled 
him,  after  a  few  years,  to  cease  his  contributions, 
and  thelteview,  deprived  of  his  powerful  aid,  was 
soon  after  discontinued. 

Whilo  State  Attorney  he  was  called  to  argue  a 
case  before  the'  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 
The  ability  he  displayed  attracted  universal  admi- 
ration, and  led  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  -with 
Mr.  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State,  whose 
eminence  in  the  department  of  civil  law  rendered 
liim  competent  to  appreciate  the  talents  and  learn- 
ing displayed  by  the  pleader  in  the  same  field. 
The  Secretary  soon  after  tendered  Legar&  the  ap- 
pointment of  Charge  d'AHaires  at  the  Court  of 
Brussels  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  carry  his  study  of  the  civil  law  still  further 
with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  as  to  what  extent  the  incoi*- 
poration  of  the  system  into  that  of  the  United 
States  might  ho  desirable.  The  appointment  was 
accepted,  and  Legare  at  once  entered  on  its  duties. 
These  were  slight,  leaving  him  ample  time  for 
study,  which  he  improved  by  a  course  of  civil  law 
under  Savigny,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Butch, 
'German,  and  Komaio  languages.  He  remained  in 
his  mission  for  four  years,  returning  in  the  sum- 
mer of  3886  to  3STew  "York,  where  he  was  met  by 
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the  offer,  earnestly  pressed  upon  his  acceptance, 
of  a  nomination  for  Congress.  He  was  elected, 
and  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Van  Buren  administration, 
At  the  extra  session  in  September  he  delivered 
a  masterly  speech  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  sub-treasury.  His  opinions  were  those  of  the 
minority  in  his  state,  and  at  the  next  election  he 
was  defeated. 

He  returned  with  renewed  ardor  to  his  pro- 
fessional career,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  conduct  of  several  important  cases.  He 
'also  entered  warmly  into  the  presidential  contest 
of  1840,  and  delivered  eloquent  speeches  at  Rich- 
mond and  New  York.  His  article  on  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  New  York  Eeview,  was  written 
about  the  same  time. 

In  1841  Legare  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
an  office  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  and 
in  which  he  eminently  distinguished  himself. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webs-ter  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which,  especially  in  the  portion  regarding 
the  right  of  search,  Mr.  Legare  had  rendered  im- 
portant service,  he  discharged  for  some  time  the 
duties  of  the  Department  of  State. 

In  January,*  1843,  he  sustained  a  severe  do- 
mestic affliction  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  They  were 
soon,  however,  to  be  united  in  death  as  they  had 
been  in  life.  In  the  following  June  the  President 
and  cabinet  visited  Boston  to  take  part  in  the  ce- 
remonies attending  the  completion  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.  Mr.  Legare  was  seized,  on  Ms 
arrival  in  Boston,  with  a  disease  of  the  bowels 
which  had,  during  the  previous  autumn,  produced 
such  extreme  suffering  as  to  cause  the  declaration 
to*  his  sister,  that  if  it  pleased  God  he  would  ra- 
ther die  than  live  in  such  torment.  He  was  una- 
ble to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  following 
day,  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  yielded  to  the  soli- 
citations of  his  friend,  Professor  George  Ticknor, 
and  was  removed  to  his  residence  in  Park  street, 
where  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of 
the  same  month. 

His  writings  were  collected  by  his  sifter  and 
published  at  Charleston  in  1  846,  with  a  memoir.* 
They  form  two  large  octavo  volumes,  and  contain 
his  journals  during  his  diplomatic  residence  abroad, 
filled  with  lively  details  of  court  gossip,  his  stu- 
dies and  observations,  public  and  private  corres- 
pondence, speeches  and  articles  .  for  the  New 
York  and  Southern  Reviews.  These  articles  are 
for  the  most  part  on  classical  or  legal  subjects,  the 
remainder  being  devoted,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
authors  of  the  day.  They  display  thorough  eru- 
dition, and  are  admirable  as  models  of  hearty 
scholarship  and  finished  composition. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  l-ORD  BTRON.t 

Lord  Byron's  life  "was  not  a  literary,  or  cloistered 
and  scholastic  life.  He  had  lived  generally  in  the 


*  Writings  of  Hujrh  Swlnton  Lejrare,  late  Attorney-Genera^ 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  consisting  of  a 
Diary  of  Brussels,  and  Journal  of  the  tthine  ;  extracts  from  Ms 
Private  and  diplomatic  Correspondence  ;  Oral  ion  sand  Speech- 
es, and  Contributions  to  the  New  York  and  Southern  Ke  views; 
Prefaced  by  a  Memoir  of  bte  Life.  Edited  by  his  Sister. 
Charleston,  8.  C.  :  Burges  &  James.  1846. 

t  From  an  article  on  Moore's  Life  of  Byron  in  the  Southern 
Eeview. 
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world,  and  always  mid  entirely  for  the  world.  The 
amatnOMUs  et  fugit  urbe*,  whiuh  has  been  predicated 
of  the  whole  tuneful  tribe,  wa^  only  in  a  qualified 
sense  a  characteristic  of  his.  If  he  sought  seclusion, 
it  was  not  for  the  retired  leisure  or  tae  sweet  and 
innocent  tranquillity  of  a  country  life,  His  retreats 
were  rather  like  tdat  of  Tiberius  at  CapreiB — the 
gloomy  solitude  of  misanthropy  and  remorse,  hiding 
its  despair  in  darkness,  or  seeking  to  stupify  and 
drown  it  iu  vice  and  debauchery.  But,  even  when 
he  fled  from  the  sight  of  men,  it  was  only  that  he 
might  be  song  it  after  the  more,  and,  iu  tiie  depth  of 
his  hiding  places,  as  was  long  ago  remarked  of  Ti- 
mon  of  Athens,  he  could  not  live  without  vomiting 
forth  the  gull  of  his  bitterness,  and  sending  abroad 
most  elaborate  curses  in  goovl  verse  to  be  admired 
.  of  the  very  wretches  whom  he  affected  to  despise. 
He  lived  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world — nor  is  it 
often  that  a  career  so  brief  affords  to  biography  so 
much  impressive  incident,  or  that  the  folly  of  an  un- 
disciplined and  reckless  spirit  has  assumed  such  a 
motley  wear,  and  play©  1  off,  before  God  and  man, 
BO  many  oxbravagaat  ami  fantastical  antics, 

On  the  other  ha.ul,  there  was,  amidst  all  its  irre- 
gularities, aomethi  g  strangely  interest!  g,  some- 
thing, otienaio.iaUy,  even  graiul  and  imposing  In  Lord 
Byron's  character  and  mode  of  life,  His  whole  be- 
ing was,  iadoo  1,  to  a  remarkable  degrep,  extraordi- 
nary, fanciful,  and  fascinating.  All  that  drew  upon 
him  the  eyes  of  men,  whether  for  good  or  evil — his 
passions  a  id  his  genius,  his  enthusiasm  and  hi$  woe, 
his  triumphs  and  his  downfall — aprang  from  tho 
same  source,  a  fevorwh  temperament,  a  burning,  dis- 
tempere  1,  insatiable  imagination  j  and  those,  iu  their 
turn,  nete  1  most  powerfully  upon  the  iinugination 
and  the  Boaaibility  of  others,  wo  well  remember  a 
time — it  is  not  more  than  two  luattej  ago — whon 
•we  could  newer  think  of  him  ourselvea  but  as  an 
ideal  being — a  creature,  to  use  hi*  own  words,  "  of 
loneliness  and  mystery" — moving  about  tho  earth 
like  a  trouble*!  spirit,  and  eveu  when  in  tho  midst 
of  men,  not  of  them.  The  enchanter's  robe  wlmeh 
he  wore  gcuwiol  to  <ligguiso  hit)  person,  and  like  an- 
other famoua  aorcorar  and  sensualist — 

lid  hurled 

His  dftwfllnK  spoils  Into  tliu  wuiitfy  air, 
Of  power  to  cliaat  the  t»ye  with  bfear  illusion 
Ana  give  It  tV.ihe  pruiwutwoute. 

It  has  often  o  'ourroil  to  xis,  as  \vo  have  seen  Sir  "Wal- 
ter Scott  diligently  hobbling  up  to  his  daily  task  in 
the  Pai'liamG  it  Hou^e  «t  Ruinuurgh,  and  still  more 
whon  vftn  have  tftwotl  upon  him  for  hours  seated  down 
at  hid  clerk's  <U.*k,  with  a  countenance  of  most  do- 
xnuro  and  burfinoaa-like  formality,  to  contrast  him,  in 
that  situation»  with  the  only  man,  who  had  not  been, 
at  tho  tinke,  totally  overshadowed  and  eclipsed  by 
his  genius.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  contrast! 
Never  did  two  such  nttm— competitors  in  the  high- 
est walks  of  creative  imagination  and  deep  pathos — 
present  such  a  strange  antithesis  of  moral  character, 
and  domestic  habits  and  pursuits,  as  Walter  Scott  at 
home,  and  Lord  Byron  abroad.  It  was  the  differ- 
ence between  prose  and  poetry — between  the  dull- 
est realities  of  existence  and  an  incoherent,  though 
powerful  and  Agitating  romance — between  a  falcon 
trained  to  the  uses  of  a  domestic  bird,  and,  instead 
of "  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,"  brought  to  stoop 
at  tho  smallest  quarry,  and  to  wait  xtpon,  a  rude 
eportsman'i  bidding  like  a  menial  servant— and  some 
eavftge,  untamed  Oftglo,  who,  after  struggling  with 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  until  his  breast  wns  bare  and 
bleeding  with  the  agony,  had  flung  himself  forth, 
once  more,  upon  the  gule,  and  w«a  again  ehuBitig 
before  him  the  "  whole  herd  of  timorous  and  flock- 
ing birdti,"  and  making  his  native  Alps,  through  oU 


their  solitudes,  ring  to  his  boding  and  wild  scream. 
Lord  Byron's  pilgrimages  to  distant  and  f.imous 
lands  —  especially  his  first  —  heightened  this  effect  of 
his  genius  and  of  his  very  peculiar  mo.le  of  oxintencc. 
Maaamc  de  JStael  ascribes  it  to  his  goo-1  f>rt.uuoor 
the  deep  policy  of  Napoleon,  that  he  luid  ^tu-cee.lcd 
in  associating  hia  name  with  some  of  thost*  ol>|e»ts 
which  have,  through  all  time,  most  strongly  im- 
pressed the  imaginations  of  men,  with  the  Pyramids, 
the  Alps,  the  Holy  Land,  <fec.  Byron  had  tho  same 
advantage.  His  muse,  like  Horace's  image  of  Care, 
mounted  with  him  the  steed  and  the  gondola,  the 
post-choiae>  and,  the  packet-ship.  His  poems  are,  in 
a  manner,  the  journals  and  common-place  books  of 
the  wandering  Ohilde,  Thus,  it  is  stated  or  hinted 
thut  a  horrible  incident,  like  that  upon  which  the 
Giaour  turns,  had  nearly  taken  place  within  Byron's 
own  observation  while  in  the  East  Hid  sketches  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  seem  to  bo 
more  images,  OK,  so  to  express  it,  shadows  thrown 
down  upon  his  pages  from  the  objects  which  he 
visited,  only  colored  and  illumined  with  such  feel- 
ings, reflections,  and  associations,  as  they  naturally 
awaken  in  contemplative  and  susceptible  mimfa.  JLU* 
early  viait  to  Greece,  and  tho  heartfelt  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  dwelt  upon  h-Mr  loveliness  even  **m 
her  age  of  woe"  —  upon  the  gl^r^  which  once  adorn- 
ed, and  tliat  which  might  sfcill  await  her—  -have 
identified  him  with  her  name,  in  a  manner  which 
subsequent  events  have  mad©  quite  remarkable. 
His  poetry,  when  we  read  it  over  again,  »ooms  to 
breathe  ot  "  the  sanctified  phrcnay  of  prophecy  and 
inspiration."  He  now  appears  to  have  bean  the 
herald  of  her  resuscitation.  Tho  voice  of  lamenta- 
tion, which  lie  sent  forth  over  Christendom,  was  aa 
if  it  had  issued  from  all  her  cave*,  fraught,  with  the 
woo  and  the  wrongs  of  ages  flttd  the  deep  vongeauoo 
which  at  length  awoke  —  and  not  in  vtiinl  In  ex- 
pressing ourselves  aft  wo  have  <lono  upon  thw  sub- 
ject, it  IA  to  us  a  melancholy  reflection  that  our  lan- 
guage is  far  more  suitable  to  what  we  JWM  felt,  than 
to  what  we  now  feel,  in  rofcrom**  to  the  life  mul 
character  of  Lord  Byron,  The  laht  yeui'8  of  that 
Hie  —  tho  wanton,  gro&t,  and  often  dull  and  fwbk 
ribuldry  of  tkmie.  of  his  latest  productions,  broke  the 
spell  which  he  had  laid  upon  our  souU;  «,i»d  wo  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  wts  have  not  MWO  yielded 
too  much  to  the  disgust  and  aversion  which  follow 
disenchantment  like  "its  shadow. 

D,VVro  J,  M'COEB  ' 

WAS  born  near  MVonlV  Ferry,  South  Carolina, 
January  1  17U7,  and  was  educated  at  tho  College 


at  Columbia*  iu  that  states;  where,  among  his 
atoH  and  intimates  were  the  late  Hugh  8. 
o  and  Profe-wor  11,  J.  Ntitt. 

In  1818  Mr,  M'Cord  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  wi«n  acquired  a  larga  practice.  Anu»ng  his 
anrtociates  in  tho  profotksion  wore  tho  late  Chan- 
eullor  Harper,  the  lion.  W,  Cl  Preston,  Profoswor 
Nott,  the  lion,  W*  Jb\  De  Humwuro,  Colonel  BUwul- 
ing,  Colonel  Gregg,  and  the  Hon.  A*  1*.  Butler, 
fiinco  tif  the  United  Btates  Honate.  I  u  connexion 
with  Mr,  Nott,  ho  published  two  volumes  of  Law 
lieporbt  of  South  Carolina,  known  AH  Nott  and 
M'OortTs  Reports,  am!  afterwards,  unawi  itetl,  four 
volumes  of  MIW  Boports  and  two  of  Chancery 
KeporK  "  In  connexion  with  Colonel  liiamUng, 
he  published  also  one  volume  of  the  u  South  Ca- 
rolina I^tiw  Journal" 

In  May,  18S9,  Mr.  M'Cord  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  publish  the  u  Statutes  at  Large 
of  South  Carolina  ;**  a  work  wMoh  hod  been  oom- 
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menced  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  "by  his 
friend  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper.  Dr.  Cooper's 
death  occurring  before  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  work,  it  was  tnuisi erred  to 
Mr.  M'Cord,  by  whom  it  was  completed.  The 
work  is  in  ten  volumes  octavo,  including  a  gene- 
ral index. 

Mr.  M'Cord,  in  addition  to  these  literary  labors 
of  the  law,  was  a  frequent  writer  of  various  perio- 
dicals, chiefly  on  subjects  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  political  economy.  He  was  a  writer 
for  both  series  of  the  Southern  Review,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott  and  Mr. 
jSimiiuj.*  In  these  articles  he  was  an  eloquent 
supporter  of  Southern  institutions,  and"  an  earnest 
and  able  advocate  of  free  trade. 
^  Mr.  M'Cord  was  for  several  years  a  representa- 
tive of  the  district  of  Kichland  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Federal  Relations,  an  important 
position  at  the  time.  To  his  exertions  are  princi- 
pally due  the  abolition  of  the  late  Court  of  Ap- 
peals (composed  of  three  judges),  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sy.-tem  which,  improved  by  subsequent 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Pettigru,  is  now  in  force.  Mr. 
M'Cord  retired  from  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
1836,  and  after  1840  occupied  himself  almost 
entirely  as  a  cotton  planter. 

He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  at  Ms  residence  at 
Columbia,  May  12,  1855. 

The  warm  personal  tribute  to  his  memory  in  a 
notice  of  hu  merits  at  the  b:ir  and  in  society,  ap- 
peared the  following  week  in  a  newspaper  at 
Columbia,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  and  former 
law  associate,  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Preston.  It  is  also 
a  genial  account  of  the  higher  social  and  literary 
society  of  Columbia — and,  we  may  add,  a  happy 
reflection  of  the  generous  nature  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  writer.  We  present  it  entire  from 
the  South  Carolinian  of  May  IT. 

MESSIIS.  EDITORS:  In  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  M'Cord,  in  your  paper  of  the  9th 
instant,  you  intimate  an  expectation  that  some  one, 
will  furnish  a  notice  of  the  life  and  character  of  that 
gentleman.  Pending  the  performance  of  this  pious 
office  by  some  friend  capable  of  executing  it  fitly, 
let  me  cast  a  glove  into  his  grave,  and  place  a  sprig 
of  cypress  upon  it.  Such  a  work  of  tenderness  I 
had  fondly  hoped  to  have  received  at  his  hand,  in- 
stead of  being  called  upon  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  to  offer  it  at  his  tomb. 

Many  will  bring  tributes  of  sorrow,  of  kindness 
and  uilectxon,  and  relieve  a  heaving  bosom  by  utter- 
ing words  of  praise  and  commendation ;  for  in. 
truth,  during  many  years  he  has  been  the  charm  and 
delight  of  the  society  of  Columbia,  and  of  that  so- 
ciety, too,  when,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew 
it,  it  was  the  rarest  aggregation  of  elegant,  intellec- 
tual, and  accomplished  people  that  have  ever  been 
found  assembled  in  our  village.  Thirty  years  since, 
amidst  the  cordial  and  unostentatious  cordiality 

*  Among  his  contributions  to  the  Koviexv  wore— Political 
Economy,  Manufactures.  April,  1846 ;  Memphis  Convention, 
October,  1840;  Lieber'a  Political  Ethics,  October,  1847;  The 
Federal  Count Itution,  November,  1848;  Industrial  Exchanges, 
July,  1H49;  Naviption  Laws,  January  and  Api  11,1880;  Califor- 
nia Gold,  April,  feS2 ;  Ufa  of  a  Nepro  Slave,  Jan,,  1858 ;  CMl 
Liberty  aim  Self  Government,  April,  1854;  Africans  at  Home, 
July,  1'54:  Elements  of  Government,  October,  1854. 

For  Do  Bow's  Itevlew  at  New  Orleans,  ho  wrote,  How  the 
South  la  affected  by  Iw  Institutions,  Jammry,  1662;  What  is 
fair  and  equal  Reciprocity,  November,  1858 ;  American  Insti- 
tutions, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  <fea,  December,  1858. 


which  characterized  it,  at  a  dinner  party,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Judge  De  Saussure's,  eight  or  ten  of  his 
favorite  associates  wanted  to  do  honor  to  some 
distinguished  sti  anger — for  such  were  never  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  the  town  without  a  tender 
of  the  hospitality  of  that  venerable  and  elegant 
gentleman — whose  prolonged  life  exhibited  to  an- 
other generation  a  pattern  of  old  gentility,  combined 
with  a  conscientious  and  effective  perfoimauce*of 
not  only  the  smaller  and  more  graceful  duties  of 
life,  which  he  sweetened  and  adorned,  but  also  of 
those  graver  and  higher  tasks  which  the  coi.fidence 
of  his  state  imposed  upon  his  talents  and  learning. 
To  his  elegant  board  naturally  came  the  "best  and 
worthiest  of  the  land.  There  was  found,  of  equal 
age  with  the  judge,  that  very  remarkable,  man,  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  i  eplete  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
'a  living  encyclopaedia — "  Multuin  Ule  et  terrisjacta- 
tu$  et  alto" — got  d-tempered,  joyous,  and  of  a  kindly 
disposition.  Th  re  was  Judge  JSott,  whobrorghtinto 
the  social  circle  the  keen,  shrewd,  and  ilashiLg  intel- 
lect which  distil  guished  him  ou  the  bench.  There 
was  Abram  Blahdii  g,  a  man  of  affairs,  very  eminent 
in  his  profession  of  the  law,  and  of  most  interesting 
conversation.  Ihere  was  Professor  Robert  Henry, 
with  his  elegant,  accurate,  and  clnssical  scholarship. 
There  were  Judges  Johnston  and  Harper,  whom  we 
all  remember,  and  lament,  and  admire. 

These  gentlemen  and  others  were  called,  in  the 
course  of  a  morning  walk  of  the  Chancellor,  to  meet 
at  dinner,  it  might  be,  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  or  Washington  Irvii.g,  and  amongst  these  was 
sure  to  be  found  David  J.  M'Cord,  with  his  genial 
vivacity,  his  multifarious  knowledge,  and  his  inex- 
haustible store  of  amusing  and  apposite  anecdotes. 
He  was  the  life  and  pervadii  g  spirit  of  the  circle — 
in  short,  a  universal  favorite.  He  was  then  in  large 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  publishing  his*  Reports  aa 
State  Reporter.  His  frank  and  fine  manners  were 
rendered  the  more  attractive  by  an  uncommonly 
beautiful  physiognomy,  which  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  great  youth. 

M'Cord  entei  ed  upon  his  profession  in  co-partner- 
ship with  Henry  Junius  Nott ;  and  when  a  year  or 
two  subsequently  this  gentleman,  following  the  bent 
of  his  inclination  for  literature,  quitted  the  profession, 
Mr.  M'Cord  formed  a  connexion  with  W.  C.  Preston 
— thus  introducing  this  gentleman,  who  had  then 
but  just  come  to  Columbia,  into  piactice.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  office  was  extensive,  and  the  connexion 
continued  until  their  diverging  paths  of  life  led 
them  away  from  the  profession.  The  association 
was  cordial  and  uninterrupted  throughout,  whether 
professional  or  social ;  and  the  latter  did  not  cease  until 
the  grave  closed  upon  M'Cord.  While  in  the  law,  how- 
ever, although  assiduously  Addicted  to  the  study  of 
it,  his  heart  acknowledged  a  divided  allegiance  with 
literature  ;  which  he  seemed  to  compromise  at  length 
by  addicting  himself  to  cognate  studies — of  political 
economy,  the  jural  sciences,  and  political  e tides. 

When  he  left  the  bar,  and  retired  from  the  more 
strenuous  pursuits  of  life,  he  found  occupation  and 
delight  in  these  favorite  studies — stimulated  and 
enhanced  by  the  vigorous  co-operation  and  warm 
sympathy  of  his  highly  accomplished  wife,  who  not 
only  participated  in  the  taste  for,  but  shared  in  the 
labors  of,  these  studies — and  amidst  these  congenial 
and  participated  pursuits  the  latter  years  of  his  life% 
were  passed. 

Through  life  he  had  a  passion  for  books,  He 
loved  them  as  friends — almost  as  children.  He  was 
always  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  had  one  in  his 
hand  or  in  his  pocket.  The  publication  and  editing 
of  the  Law  Reports  was  a  genial  occupation  for  him. 

When  the  compilation  of  our  statutes  was  con- 
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fid<2d  by  the  state  to  Dr.  Cooper,  this  gentleman,  then 
feeling  some  touch  of  Jige,  found  a  hearty  co-laborer 
in  M'Coixl — who  worked  con  amore  ;  and,  indoed, 
what  with  his  love  for  the  work  And  his  friendship 
for  Dr.  Cooper,  a  large  portion  of  the  achievement 
was  performed  by  him ;  arid  the  lust  volume — the 
Index,  I  think — was  exclusively  his ;  thus  furnishing 
at  once  a  monument  of  his  willingness  to  labor  in  a 
praiseworthy  work,  and  the  kindliness  of  his  tem- 
per to  do  a  favor  to  a  friend. 

He  was  conspicuous  for  spirit,  candor,  and  friend- 
ship. He  was  faithful  and  true,  fearless  and  warm- 
hearted; loved  learning  and  philosophy — the  learn- 
ing which  is  consonant  with  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  men — the  philosophy  which  is  not  "  harsh  and 
crabbed,  n»  dull  fools  suppose,"  but  goninl  and  dif- 
fusive, running  over  into  and  permeating  the  affairs 
of  life.  As  his  early  life  was  ami  1st  struggle  and 
bustle — i\\&funium  sir -tpit imyue  of  the  public  arena 
— so  his  latter  years  were  amidst  the  repose  of  an 
elegant  and  lettered  retirement,  in  his  well  cultivat- 
ed fields,  and  amongst  his  books.  His  last  moments 
wore  solaced  by  the  tender  assiduities  of  his  congenial 
help-mate,  of  fiis  children,  and  of  his  old  and  long- 
familiar  friends.  _  ^  " 

It  was  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  that  the 
disease  which  terminated  lua  existence,  struck  him 
in  the  Library  of  the  College,  whither  his  tastes  and 
habits  led  him  habitually. 

To  this  we  may  here  appropriately  add  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  friendly  servica-5  of  tho  late 
Colonel  M' Cord  to  the  present  work  on  American 
litenituro.  We  are  Indebted  to  his  pen  for  much 
information  of  vuluo  relative  to  hw  literary  asso- 
ciates at  Columbia,  tho  affairs  of  tho  college  of 
•which  ho  was  a  trustee,  and  particularly  for  a 
sketch  of  his  convolutions  with  tho  late  eminent 
Judge  Cooper,  with  whom  ho  was  intimate — an 
interesting  paper,  which  will  bo  found  in  tho 
present  volume. 

LOUISA  8.  M'CoRn,  tho  widow  of  Colonel 
M'Oord,  a  lady  of  strong  natural  powers,  who 


has  cultivated  with  success  both  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, w  a  resident  of  Columbia,  South  Caro- 


lina. She  is  tho  daughter  of  the  eminent  politi- 
cian, the  lion.  Langdon.  Cheves,*  and  was  born 
in  South  Carolina,  ill  December,  1810.  In  1840 
she  was  married  to  Colonel  David  J.  APCord.  Her 
winter  residence  is  the  plantation  of  Fort  Motr,  the 
scene  of  a  heroic  adventure  in  the  revolution- 
ary annuls  of  the  state,  in  which  Mrs.  Mottmade 
herself  famous  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  her 
property. 

The  literary  productions  of  Mrs.  M'Cord  arc  a 
volume  of  poems,  My  Dream,  published  in  Phi* 
ladolphia  in  18 AS ;  Sophism*  of  the  JProteotwe 
Policy,  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Bastiat, 
issued  by  Putnam,  New  York,  the  same  year; 
Cains  Gr(t<eck'U8)  printed  at  New  York  in  1851, 
and  numerous  contributions  to  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  De  Bow's  Review,  Awl  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  from  1840  to  the 
present  time.t  These  review  papers,  written 
with  spirit  and  energy,  are  of  a  conservative 
character*  with  resources  derived  from  the  study 
of  political  economy,  mainly  treating  the  question 
of  southern  slavery  in  reference  to  the  diversity 
of  races,  its  comparison  with  tho  white  laboring 
class  with  a  rather  sharp  handling  of  the  novel 
of  Mrs,  Sfcowo.|  Mrs.  M'Oord  has  also  discussed 
tho  woman's  rights  movements  of  the  day  with 
pungency  and  gi>od  sense.  In  one  of  these  arti- 
cles in  reply  to  a  proposition  of  the  Westminster 
Keviow,  that  u  a  reason  must  be  given  why  any- 
thing should  bo  permitted  to  one  person  and  in- 
terdicted to  another,"  she  exclaimed,, u  A  reason  1 
— u  reason  why  man  cannot  drink  lire  and  breathe 


*  Tho  Hon.  I&njrdon  Ohoves,  tho  venerable  cont* ....__.„ 

of  th«  Revolution,  WILH  born  In  Abbeville,  S.  U,  September, 
IT,  IT7U  A  lawyer  by  profession,  ho  WUH  elected  to  \!ongrtwt 
in  the  winter  of  ltflu-11,  and  became  *  member  of  the  cole* 
b rated  "  war  muss,"  as  tho  coadjutors,  M«WK»  Cheven,  (/lay, 
Loundes,  Cathoun,  and  Uibb,  were  termed,  who  catried  the 
declaiatloa  of  war  iu  l^liJ.  Hl«  Hpecch  on  the  u  .NternlmnU' 
Jioiulrt"  in  December,  1H11,  wu»  jtwtly  chuvnctetixed  by  Mr. 
Clay,  then  Speaker  of  tho  II  twee,  &ft  "aftplpmiid  exhibition  of 
elonuenco."  II in  npeooheH  on  tbw  Loan  ami  Nnvy  Bill**  In  the 
beginning  of  IfttJi,  tfnlne<l  him  much  diMtlttotion.  Mr.  (Hteves 
wtw  always  oppuM«d  to  tho  restrictive  ftystein,  Ho  snnoeeded 
Mr.  Olny  onSneaiter  of  thw  House,  and  duiinK  hU  tenure  of 
that  otllti.)  (which  was*  till  ho  U»ft  Oonjcrews  deeiiiilnM  are* 
election  in  Match,  1&16),  not  aaingte  decision  of  his  WM  aver 
raveracd  by  thirt  body,  On  leaving  Oottgreiw^  Mr,  t'heve*  wai 
choacn  one  of  tho  Superior  Judges  of  the  (Jotirta  of  I<aw  of 
South  Ciiroll na,  and  in  Ih0  lecwne  Presklent  of  the  Bunk  of 
tho  United  Suitcm  at  Philadelphia,  the  aflitlrit  of  which  he 
xttanaged  with  great  Ability  ut  au  iiup<»rtAitt  crt*l«  of  Itn  hUtory« 
He  held  thin  antnotw  tiittoii  for  threw  y«*ara,  and  oontltmed  to 
ri*Ni<l«  for  «onu»  tlmo  further  In  Pentmyl vania,  when  lir  returned 
to  South  Cn.ro) inn.  He  died  at  Columbia,  Jwiw  SW|  lHft7. 

As  a  literary  tuait,  Mr,  Clieven  i«  known  by  hln  npeccheA  la 
Ck>ngr<»ittt,  aa  well  a«  by  diveiKocwwionul  i>npernt  umfKig  <tt hens 
bis  ©saays  on  thti  nubjeot  of  the  Bank,  published  wltt*  the  ^Jg- 
hntare  of  H$fty,"'  which  attracted  much  attention.  At  a  later 
period,  bis  "(Kiotwional  rovlevp^**  oppohing  nultifi otttiort arid  nd- 
v<KsatIniB!:  a  Southern  Oonfedi*racy,  an  u  ^lieck  U|K»«  the  advanc- 
ing movement  of  the  non-i»lftve-lH>l<iingstiit*»«i  hl»  letu^r  on 
the  same  subject  to  tht  people  of  Columbia  in  Is8i> ;  hi*  It  tter 
t<>  tho  p<«or»le  of  Pendleton ;  hi»  letter  to  the  u  OmrUtritoii  Mer- 
cury" on  Southern  Wrongs  in  1844;  bin  Hintedtat  the  Nm»h» 
vllle  Oonvantlon,  and  other  lettem,  »ht»w  IniraoouatotaoU  qttar 
lltieft  of  power,  vigor,  w>d  eloquence* 

t  The  r»ii>aris  In  'the  M/wf/wwi  QuttHtrHy  Rrvfate*  are  **  *Ti»«- 
tloe  and  Fmternlty,n  July,  1840;  HTht»  Klultt  to  tabor,"  <>«to- 
Ixjr,  1849;  u  Diversity  of  tho  Itaoeft,  its  licurltig  upon  N«irro 
Slavery,"  April,  1851 ;  **  Negro  ana  WWte  Slavery,  whevdn 
do  they  dim*r«  July*  If61;  Knfranohlttemcnt  of  WomujV 
April,  iSOSi ;  "  Undo  Tomta  Cabin,"  Juttiiary,  tb08 ;  H  Onrey  on 
the  Slav©  Trade,1*  Jftniwry,  WL  In  J)#  JBtwf*  JK  rl^A  "  Ne- 


,        , 

Mania,1*  May,  1ROS ;  w  woman  and  her  KutnK"  tientnmberT 
186S;  u  British  Philanthropy  and  American  Slavery, 
I860,     fbuUwn  J,4&mir%  Mwtrinff*^  *M*  HWvTt  ** 
which  does  not  berin  at  home,n  April,  lh8S. 

1  Tho  MrJncte  Tom'*  movement  a'w  calbd  forth  from  Mr*. 
M'Uord.  **  A  letter  ta  the  Duoh«H»  of  8utli«rlnnil  from  a  tiuly 
of  South  Carolina.    July  Su,  1858,"  i>nbli«htul  In  tho  % 
ton  Mercury,"  and  r@|>rmt<att  itt  several  northern  jtapc 
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water !  A  scientific  answer  about  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  These  are 
facts,  not  reasons.  Why  ?  "Why  ?  Why  is  any- 
thing on  God's  earth  what  it  is?  Can  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  tell?  We  cannot.  God  has  made  it  so, 
and  reason,  instinct,  and  experience,  teach  us 
its  uses.  Woman,  Nature  teaches  you  yours." 
Again  she  writes  in  reference  to  the  demand  for 
opportunities :  u  Even  at  her  own  fireside,  may 
woman  find  duties  enough,  cares  enough,  troubles 
enough,  thought  enough,  wisdom  enough,  to  lit  a 
martyr  for  the  stake,  a  philosopher  for  life,  or  a 
saint  for  heaven." 

Mrs.  M'Cord  herself  illustrated  her  views  of 
female  life  by  her  own  daily  example.  She  con- 
ducted the  hospital  on  her  own  large  plantation, 
attended  to  the  personal  wants  of  the  negroes, 
and  on  one  occasion  perfectly  set  a  fracture  of  a 
.broken  arm.  Thoroughly  accomplished  in  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  she  employed  her 
leisure  in  the  education  of  her  children. 

The  poetry  of  Mrs.  M'Cord  is  simply  and 
clearly  uttered,  and  is  the  expression  of  a  healthy 
nature.  Her  tragedy  of  Cains  Gracchu*,  a  dra- 
matic poem  for  the  closet,  is  balanced  in  its  philo- 
sophy and  argument,  Cornelia  wisely  tempering 
the  democratic  fervor  of  her  son.  Many  sound, 
pithy  aphorisms  of  conduct  may  be  extracted 
from  this  piece ;  all  expressed  with  purity  and 
precision.  The  character  of  Cornelia  is  well 
sustained. 

THE  VOICE  Off  TEAKS. 

It  floated  by,  on  the  passing  breeze, 

The  voice  of  years; 

It  breathed  o'er  ocean,  it  wandered  through  earth, 
It  spoke  of  the  time  when  words  had  birth, 
"When  the  ppirit  of  God  moved  over  the  sea, 
When  earth  was  only  a  thing — to  be. 
And  it  sighed,  as  it  passed  ou  that  passing  breeze, 
The  voice-  of  y cars. 

From  ocean  it  came  on  a  murmuring  wave, 

The  voice  of  vears: 

And  it  spoke  of  the  time  ere  the  birth  of  light; 
When  earth  was  hushed,  'neath  the  ocean's  might, 
And  the  waters  rolled,  and  the  dashing  roar, 
Of  the  angered  surge  owned  not  yet  the  power, 
"Which  whimpers  in  that  murmuring  wave 
The  voice  of  years. 

From  earth  it  cam©,  from  her  inmost  deep, 

The  voice  of  vears: 

It  murmured  forth  with  the  bubbling  stream, 
It  camo  like  the  sound  of  a  long-past  dream — 
And  it  *]ioko  of  the  hour  ere  Tune  had  birth, 
When  living  thing  moved  not  yet  on  earth, 
And,  solemnly  sad,  it  rose  from  the  deep, 
The  voice  of  years. 

From  heaven  It  cnme,  on  a  beam  of  light, 

The  voice  of  years : 

And  ifc  apoke  of  a  God  who  reigned  alone, 
•"\\  ]ho  wakwl  the  stars,  who  lit  the  ^ua 
Aft  it  glanced  o'or  mountain,  and  river,  and  wood, 
It  spoke  of  the  good  and  the  wonderful  God  ; 
And  it  whispered  to  praise  that  God  of  Light, 
The  voice  of  years. 

It  howled  in  the  storm  as  i,t  threatening  passed, 

Tho  voice  of  years : 

Ami  it  spoke  of  ruin,  and  fiercest  wight; 
Of  angry  fioiuk  and  of  things  of  night; 
,  But  raging,  as  o'er  the  Earth  it  strode, 


I  knelt  and  I  prayed  to  the  merciful  God, 
And  methought  it  less  angrily  howled  as  it  passed, 
The  voice  of  years. 

And  it  came  from  yon  moss-grown  ruin  gray,  • 

The  voice  of  years : 
And  it  spoke  of  myself,  and  the  years  which  were 

gone, 
Of  hopes  which  were  blighted,  and  joys  which  were 

flown  ; 
Of  the  wreck  of  so  much  that  was  bright  and  was 

fair; 

And  it  made  me  sad,  and  I  wept  to  hear, 
As  it  came  from  yon  moss-grown  ruin  gray, 
The  voice  of  years. 

And  it"  rose  from  the  grave,  with  the  song  of  death, 

Ihe  voice  of  years: 

And  I  shuddered  to  hear  the  tale  it  tokl, 
Of  blighted  youth,  and  hearts  grown  cold ; 
And  anguish  and  sorrow  which  trept  to  the  grave, 
To  hide  from  the  spoiler  the  wound  which  lie  gave. 
And  sadly  it  rose  from  that  home  of  death, 
The  voice  of  years. 

But  again  it  passed  on  the  passing  breeze, 

The  voice  of  years : 

And  it  spoke  of  a  God,  who  watched  us  here, 
"Who  heard  the  sigh,  and  who  saw  the  tear ; 
And  it  spoke  of  mercy,  and  not  of  wo ; 
There  was  love  and  hope  in  its  whispering  lowf 
And  I  listened  to  catch,  on  that  passing  breeze, 
The  voice  of  years. 

And  it  spoke  of  a  pain  which  might  not  last, 

That  voice  of  years : 

And  it  taught  me  to  think,  that  the  God  who  gave 
The  breath  of  life,  could  wake  from  the  grave; 
And  it  taught  me  to  see  that  this  beautiful  earth., 
"Was  not  only  made  to  give  sorrow  birth  ; 
And  it  whispered,  that  mercy  must  reign  at  last, 
That  voice  of  years. 

And  strangely  meth ought,  as  it  floated  by, 
That  voice  of  years 

Seemed  fraught  with  a  tone  from  some  higher  sphere, 

It  whispered  around  me,  that  God  was  near; 

He  spoke  from  the  sunbeam;  He  spoke  from  the 
wave ; 

He  spoke  from  the  ruin ;  He  spoke  from  the  grave ; 

'Twas  the  voice  of  God,  as  it  flouted  by, 
That  voice  of  years. 

COKSTEIJA  AND  GBACOHTS. 

[Act Hi    Scene!.] 

OfraccJws, 

Wolves  breed  not  lambs,  nor  can  the  lioness 
Rear  fawns  among  her  litter.     You  but  chide 
The  spirit,  mother,  which  is  born  from  you. 

Cornelia. 

Curb  it,  my  sou  ;  and  watch  against  ambition ! 
Half  demon  and  half  god,  she  oft  misleads 
"With  the  bold  face  of  virtue.    I  know  well 
The  breath  of  discontent  is  loud  in  Rome ; 
And  a  hoarse  murmuring  vengeance  smoulders  there 
Against  the  tyrannous  rule  which,  iron  shod, 
Doth  tnimple  out  man's  life.    The  crisis  comes, 
But  oh !  beware  my  son,  how  you  shall  force  it  I 

Gracchus. 

Kay,  let  it  come,  that  dreaded  day  of  doom, 
When  by  the  audit  of  his  cruel  wrongs 
Heaped  by  the  rich  oppressor  on  the  crowd 
Of  struggling  victims,  he  must  stand  condemned 
To  vomit  forth  the  ill-got  gains  which  gorge 
His  luxury  to  repletion.    Let  it  come ! 
The  wprld  can  sleep  no  longer.    Reason  wakes  ^ 
To  know  man's  rights,  and  forward  progress  points. 
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Cornelia* 

By  reason  led,  and  peaceful  wisdom,  nursed, 
All  progress  is  for  good.     But  the  deep  curso 
Of  bleeding  nations  follows  in  the  track 
Of  mail  ambition,  which  dofch  cheat  itself 
To  find  a  glory  in  its  lust  of  rule  ; 
Which  piliug  private  ill  oa  publics  wrong, 
Beneath  the  garb  of  patriotism  hides 
Its  lat'ge-mawcd  cravings  ;  and  would  thoughtle 

plunge 

To  every  change,  however  riot  waits, 
With  feud  intestine,  by  mad  uproar  driven, 
And  red-eyed  murder,  to  reproach  the  deed. 
Death  iu  its  direst  forms  doth  wait  on  such. 


Man  lives  to  die,  and  there's  no  better  way 
To  let  the  shackled  spirit  find  its  freedom 
Than  iu  a  glorious  combat  'gainst  oppression. 
I  would  not  grudge  tlxe  breath  lost  xu  the  struggle. 


Nor  I,  when  duty  calls.    I  am  content, 
May  but  my  sou  prove  worthy  of  the  crisis  ; 
Not  shriakiag  from  the  trial,  nor  yet  leaping 
Beyond  the  marked  outline  of  licensed  right; 
Curbing  his  passions  to  his  duty's  rule  ; 
Giving  his  country  all,  —  life,  fortune,  fame, 
And  only  clutching  back,  with  miser's  care, 
His  all  u  .itainted  honor.     But  take  heedl 
The  world  doth  aet  itself  on  stilts,  to  wear 
The  countenance  of  some  higher,  better  thing. 
'Tis  well  to  seek  this  wisely;  but  with  haste 
Grasping  too  high,  like  child  beyoad  its  reach 
It  trips  in  the  aspiring,  and  thus  falls 
To  lowlier  condition.     Rashness  drags 
Remorse  a.id  darkest  evil  in  her  train. 
Pause,  ere  the  cry  of  suffering  pleads  to  Heaven 
Against  this  fearml  mockery  of  right; 
This  liuo.ise  will,  which  smothers  liberty 
While  feigning  to  embrace  it. 


Thought  fantastic 

Both  drapery  evil  thus  with  utmketchcd  ilk 
No  heart-ftiok  maid  nor  drenm-strnck  boy  am  I 
To  scare  myself  with  those.    Thero'a  that  iu  man 
Both  long  to  rise  by  nature.    Ever  ho 
Oouohiug  in  lethargy,  doth  wrong  himaolf. 


Most  tru«  and  more.    I  reverence  hitman  mind  ; 

And  with  a  mingled  love  and  pridu  1  kneel 

To  nature's  inborn  majesty  iu  man. 

But  as  I  reverence,  therefore  would  I  lend 

My^fooble  aid,  this  mighty  power  to  lead 

To  its  true  aim  and  end,    Most  often  'ti$ 

"When  crowds  do  wander  wido  of  right,  arid  fall 

To  foul  misuse  of  highest  purposes, 

The  madness  of  their  lea-  lew  tlraga  them  on, 

I  would  not  cheek  aspiring,  justly  poinod; 

But  rather  bid  you  "  on"—  where  light  IA  clear 

And  your  track  plainly  marked,    I  acorn  the  slang 

Of  "  gree-ly  populace,   and  "  dirty  crowd,* 

Nor  slander  thu*  the  nature  which  I  bear. 

Mon  in  the  aggregate  not  therefore  cease 

Still  to  bft  man  •  and  where  untaught  they  Ml, 

It  is  a  noble  duty,  to  awake 

The  heart  of  truth,  that  slumber*  in  them  still 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  rouse  the  aoul, 

Tho  reasoning  heart  that  in  a  nation  sleeps! 

And  Wwdom  m  a  laggard  at  her  tank 

Whan  but  in  closet  speculations  toiling 

She  doth  forget  to  share  her  thought  abroad 

And  make  mankind  her  heir, 


HENKT  JUNTOS  NOTT 

WAS  tho  son.  of  the  Hon.  Abram  Nott  (a  distin- 
guished judge  of  tho  South  Carolina  .Bench),  and 
\vtis  bora  ou  the  borders  of  Far.olot  river,  Union 
District,  South  Carolina,  November  4th,  1707. 
At  a  very  early  age  Iw  showed  great  fondness  for 
poetry  and  old  songs,  reciting  endless  collections 
of  verses,  hymns,  and  corn-shucking  catches.  In 
1800  hi*  father  removed  to  Columbia,  where,  at 
the  "South  Carolina  Collogo,"  young  Nott  was 
educated.  While  at  college  bo  was  by  no  means 
distinguished  for  attention  to  tho  regular  course 
of  studies,  yet  few  boys  of  his  class  bad  a  higher 
reputation  for  talents  or  acquirements.  Ho  read 
much  and  never  forgot  any  tiling.  In  1818  lie 
came  to  the  Bar  in  Columbia,  where  bo  soon  ac- 
quired a  high  standing  and  a  good  practice.  This 
was  in  competition  with  a  Bar  distinguished  for 
many  years  for  its  ability  and  learning.  While 
engaged  in  tho  practice  of  tho  law  Mr.  Nott,  in 
conjunction  with  his  intimate  friend  I).  J*  M'Oord, 
puMishcd  two  volumes  of  Law  Reports. 

Jn  1821  preferring  tho  pursuits  of  literature  to 
the  law,  Mr.  Nott  abandoned  his  profession  and 
took  up  bis  abode  in  France  and  Holland,  tho  bet- 
tor to  puiMio  his  studies.  Before  his  return,  tho 
professorship  of  Belles  Lottros  was  established  in 
tho  Oolbgeof  South  Carolina,  and  he  was  elected, 
while  still  absent  iti  Europe,  to  fill  this  position. 
Oti  IIH  return,  about  January,  1824,  be  com- 
menced the  fulfilment  of  its  duties.  His  extensive 
reading,  wonderful  motnorv,  and  facility  of  quota- 
tion, united  with  a  sprightly  mind,  ready  wit,  and 
amiable  temper,  rendered  him  an  exceedingly 
popular  lecturer* 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Nott  jmb- 
Imbed  in  IHJJt  two  volumes  of  tales  ftiillod  Arf>*v*l» 
tot  fan  of  <i  Twrtfhr;  e»r,  Odd*  and  Kutl*  j"rotn 
tkti  liitotjwtG  \*.  of  T/wttutx  tfinf/tdttritj/,  Journ^y/ntM 
Printer,  These  are  taken  from  life  (many  of  tho 
incidents  being  at  tho  timo  well  known  about  (*o- 
huubin),  and  exhibit  in  a  ntylo  of  much  humor, 
tho  luippy  faculty  po^ewd  by  Mr.  Nott  of  witch- 
ing every  odd  trait  of  character  that  pre^entecl 
itself.  Thin  peculiarity,  with  bin  various  acquire- 
ments  ami  aaoomplitihiuoutti,  rentlorod  him  a  moat 
agreeable  companion* 

'  Prof*  Nott  wan  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
as  well  an  master  of  several  modern  language.** 
While  in  Holland  ho  met  Prof.  Oaisford  of  <  Oxford, 
for  whom  ho  contracted  a  high  tinttwm,  which 
wa«  wo  prosumo  mutual. 

Mr*  Nott  wrote  Bovoral  articlen  ft*r  tbo  "  South- 
ern Quarterly,"  of  which  wo  fitv  onabltMl  to  men* 
tion  the  folio  w  t  ng:«—  Li  fo  <»f  Wyttonbneh,  May, 
18*38;  Life  of  EmmmtM,  Fobnwrv,  IHliU;  Pnut 
LoniH  Courier,  Fohruary,  18HO  ;  WiKiirych'rt  Life 
of  Judge  Jdfrey,  August,  IBiHt  * 
* 


Fobnmry,  1881*  Tl  WHO  with  a  MS.  novel  (a  pi- 
rate Htory  founded  upon  historioal  events  in  tuo 
history  of  South  Carolina)  left  at  his  death,  and 
which  has  never  been  published,  aro  all  that  wo 
hfivo  of  his  literary  productions, 

Mr.  Nott  and  his  wife  wero  lost  In  tho  wn»ok 
of  tho  nntbrtunato  steamer  uThe  Homo  "  off  the 
coft^t  of  North  Oarolltm  18th  Oct.  18*17,  leaving 
an  only  daughter,  now  Mro*  W.  MoKcnxto  Parker 
of  St  AndroWH,  8.  11  We  have  bwn  told  by  eye- 
witm^es  of  the  fearful  trngody  of  tho  wreck  in 
which  ho  perkhed,  that  Mr.  iSfott  might  easily 
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have  saved  himself,  but,  with  generous  devotion 
refusing  to  separate  from  his  wife,  he  perished 
with  her.  ISTo  one  in  the  community  in  which  he 
dwelt*  was  ever  more  beloved,  and  none  could 
have  been  more  deeply  regretted. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  writing  we  extract  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hunt,  from  the  story  of  Thomas 
Singularity.* 

Though  in  nil  cases  a  prudent,  gain-saving  kind  of 
a  man,  Mr.  Hunt's  bowels  for  once  yearned  with 
pity,  and  he  pleaded  with  his  spouse  that,  inasmuch 
as  their  marriage-bed  was  barren,  they  should  at 
least  give  the  little  unfortunate  a  domicil  till  they 
could  make  due  perquisition  about  it.  This  request 
was  proposed  in  a  singularly  bland  tone,  but  with 
that  peculiar  propriety  and  force  of  emphasis  he  was 
wont  to  use  when  he  might  not  be  gainsaid. 

From  day  to  day  the  foundling  increased  in  the 
affection  of  his  protector,  to  whom,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  exhibited  a  prodigious  likeness.  This  was 
enough,  in  the  present  generation,  to  excite  the  sur- 
mises and  gibes  of  wicked  fancies  aud  slanderous 
tongues,  although  it  was  well  known  that  Zephaniah 
came  from  the  land  of  steady  habits,  and  was  then 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light  of  orthodox  faith. 
True  it  WHS,  that  "  in  life's  merry  morn"  he  had  cut 
his  gambols  as  wildly  as  an  ass's  colt,  but  he  had 
long  ago  eschewed  his  youthful  follies,  and  especially 
since  entering  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  had  been 
of  staid,  I  had  almost  said  of  saintly,  demeanor. 
He  wixs  regular  every  Sunday,  or,  as  he  always 
termed  it,  triubbath,  in.  attending  morning  and  eve- 
ning service,  at  the  latter  of  which,  of  a  verity,  he 
generally  took  a  comfortable  snooze ; — belonged  to 
the  Tract  Society,  Missionary  Society,  Peace  Society, 
Temperance  Society,  Abolition  Society,  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Psalmody,  whereof  he 
led  the  boss.  But  as  the  bard  of  Avon  has  said  or 
sung,  "Bo  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny" — various  young  men 
that  prowled  about  when  honest  people  should  be  at 
home  abed  and  asleep,  intimated,  in  what  might  be 
called  Irish  hints,  that  they  had  espied  the  worthy 
Mr.  Hunt  nt  irregular  places  and  at  irregular  hours. 
The  censorious,  too,  had  expressed  their  suspicions 
that  as  his  helpmate  wns  ft  good  ten  years  older  than 
hinmclf,  and  had  brought  a  substantial  dowry,  his 
match  had  proceeded  more  from  a  love  of  filthy 
lucre  than  from  that  etherial  flame  which  warmed 
the  bosom  of  chivalry  or  inspired  the  lay  of  the 
troubadour.  The  perfect u  counterfeit  presentment" 
that  the  foundling  exhibited  to  the  honest  man,  was 
a  constant  theme  with  those  who  wished  to  bring 
him  to  shame,  and  was  eventually  whispered  by 
some  kind  friend  into  the  ears  of  his  spouse.  Now 
although  sho  had  a  "pretty  considerable"  belief  in 
Zcphaniah's  marital  faith  and  seraphic  piety,  still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  sho  was  but  a  woman,  and 
the  monster,  whom  poets  portray  as  green-eyed, 
communicated  a  beryl  tinge  to  the  cat-like  visual 
ray  of  Mi's.  Hunt,  that  rapidly  assumed  the  deepest 
hue  of  the  emerald.  Sho  bolclly  upbraided  her  fxus- 
baud  for  contaminating  the  sanctuary  of  married 
life  with  the  unholy  fruits  of  his  wayward  propen- 
sities, and  required  that  the  bantling  should  forth- 
with be  sent  a-packing,  as  one  roof  could  no  longer 
cover  both  of  them.  Mr.  Hunt,  after  expressing 
sorno  astonishment  at  this  outrageous  and  unmerited 
attack,  replied  with  marvellous  mildness  and  compo- 
sure that,  AS  for  turning  out  of  doors  a  helpless  in- 
fant, cast,  as  it  were,  by  Providence  under  his  pro- 
tection, he  could  not  and  would  not  do  it;  but  that 


*  Novellettoa  of  a  Traveller,  i,  T. 


as  for  her  staying  under  the  same  roof  he,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, did  not  think  himself  authorized  to  employ  any 
compulsion  over  one  he  had  ever  considered  his 
equal,  and  that  therefore  she  was  at  liberty  to  go, 
when  and  where  to  her  seemed  meet  Upon  this 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  culling  him  a  cruel, 
perjured  man,  with  many  other  such  endearing  epi- 
thets, accompanied  by  loud  screams  and  violent  kicks. 
As  I  have  before,  noticed,  he  was  a  man  of  won- 
drously  composed  temperament,  and  not  liking  scenes 
of  this  kind,  he  slipped  off  easily  into  the  shop, 
where  he  drank  a  pint  of  Philadelphia  beer,  quali- 
fied with  a  gill  of  Kew  England  rurn,  then  putting 
a  quid  of  pigtail  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  he  bid  his 
clerk  to  keep  a  tight  eye  on  the  shop,  and  walked 
off  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Magdalen  Society. 
Meanwhile  the  afflicted  fair  one,  stealthily  opening 
an  eye,  perceived  that  she  was  alone;  and  foreseeing 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a  further  contest, 
got  Up,  wiped  off  her  tears  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  rather  by 
her  own  cosy  fireside,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  going 
further  and  faring  'worse.  Yet  for  a  long  tract  of 
time  she  continued  in  the  dumps,  and  poured  forth 
her  sorrows  to  the  .neighboring  gossips,  by  all  of 
whom  her  lord  and  muster  was  vilipended  as  a  bar- 
barous husband  and  most  salacious  old  heathen. 
He  perhaps  thinking,  according  to  the  proverb,  that 
the  least  said  is  soonest  mended,  held  "  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  his  way,"  with  as  mucli  composure  us  a 
veteran  porker  amid  the  impotent  attacks  of  a  nest 
of  hornets,  until,  persuaded  by  his  sober  carriage, 
one  half  of  his  enemies  began  to  doubt,  and  the 
other,  turning  fairly  round,  declared  his  wife  a  jea- 
lous, weak-minded  oody,  and  him  an  injured  saint, 

STEPHEN"  OLIN, 

THE  President  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  was 
born  in  Leictater,  Vermont,  March  2,  1797,  of  a 
family  .which  first  settled  in  Rhode  Island  in  1678. 
His  father,  Henry  Olin,  who  attained  the  dignity 
of  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Vermont,  was 
a  man  of  force  of  character  and  of  genuine  hu- 
mor. He  di  rected  his  son's  education,  and  inspi  red 
it  with  his  own  vigorous  example.  At  seventeen 
Stephen  taught  a  village  school,  then  entered  a 
lawyer's  office  at  Middlebury,  from  which  he 
transferred  himself  to  the  College  at  that  place, 
where  he  completed  his  course  in  1820.  In  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  while  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
a  newly  founded  seminary  in  South  Carolina,  he 
became  a  Methodist  preacher.  In  1826  he  be- 


came  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Franklin  Col- 
lege at  Athens  in  Georgia,  and  in  1832  President 
,  of  a  Methodist  institution,  the  Randolph  Macon 
College  in  Virginia,  in  which  he  undertook  the 
departments  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Belles 
Lettres,  and  Political  Philosophy.  In  1887,  driven 
thither  by  ill  health,  he  visited  Europe  and  the 
East,  on  a  protracted  journey  of  several  years  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  published  in  1843  his  Trawls 
in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrwa,  and  the  Holy  Lana. 
His  -last  post  of  duty,  varied  by  another  visit  to 
Europe,  during  which  he  was  delegate  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  London  in  1846,  was  the 
Presidency  of  the  Wesleyan  University  in  Middle- 
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town,  Connecticut.  lie  died  August  16, 1851,  at 
the  ago  of  tifty-four. 

Besides  the  book  of  travels  alluded  to,  no  pub- 
lished a  serlw  of  Sermons  and  Lectures  and  Ad- 
dresses, which  were  collected  in  a  posthumous 
publication  of  Ms  works  by  the  Harpers  in  1852, 
A  large  collection  of  his  correspondence  was  also 
published  in  his  Life  and  Letters  in  1853,  two  vo- 
lumes of  Memoirs  composed  of  the  joint  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  MoGiintock,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Be  view,  Dr.  Holdich,  and 
other  fait'iful  friends. 

The  academic  discourses  of  Dr.  Olin  disclose  a 
well  trained  mind,  soaking  constantly  for  the 
principle  to  tost  the  fact,  and  insisting  upon  the 
development  of  mental  discipline  before  the  more 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  lie  \va<3  a  sound 
conservative  in  the  cause  of  education,  distrusting 
many  of  the  pretentious  expedients  of  the  day. 
He  appreciated  the  study  of  the  classics  in  a 
course  of  irutructfon.  Etis  religious  discourses 
were  of  a  practical  character,  and  maintain  a  high 
rank  in  Chmtian  precept.  His  character  and 
teachings  gave  him  great  influence  with  his  stu- 
dents. 

In  person  Dr.  Olin  wa*  over  six  feet  in  height, 
of  a  large  frairu  and  broad  shoulders,  and  a  lino 
head.  His  voice  wrw  of  great  power  and  com- 
pass, while  hi*  gestures  were  stiff  and  con- 
strained. 

KATHARINE  AUGUSTA  WARE. 

TEIS  lady,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Rhodes  of  Quincy, 
Mans.,  and  wife  of  Oluuias  A.  Ware,  of  tho  Navy, 
is  the  author  of  a  volumes  entitled  Power  f>f  the 
Pamorw,  and  other  Po6m$,  published  by  Pickering 
in  London  in  181-2.  She  wan  born  in  1797,  waa 
married  in  1B10,  wrote  occasional  poems  for  tho 
papers,  edited  The  ftnctr  of  Tmts  in  licnton,  and 
visiting  Europu  in  183!)  died  at  Pans  in  1848. 
She  was  a  relatives  of  Bobert  Treat  Put  no,  and  at 
the  ago  of  tifboou  wrote  somo  vowoa  on  his 
death, 

VOrOl  OP  TOT  BKA&OH8, 

There  ia  a  voioo  in  the  western  brcezse. 
As  it  floate  o'er  Spring's  young  r0*<», 
O  sighs?  innong  the  blowoming  trees, 

Where  tho  spirit  of  loves  rQpoaes. 
It  tells  of  the  joys  of  tho  pure  and  young, 
Ere  they  waaclor  life's  'wiUoring  paths  among. 

There  i»  a  voiee  iii  tho  Summer  galo, 

"Which  breathes  among  regions  of  bloom, 
Or  murmurs  soft  through  tho  dewy  vale, 

In  mootiligbt'a  tender  gloom. 
It  tell*  of  hopes  utibHghtod  yet> 
And  of  hours  tho  soul  cuu  no*or  forget 

There  is  a  voioo  in  the  Autumn  blawt, 

That  wafte  the  falling  leaf, 
"When  the  glowing  scono  is  fading  fast, 

For  the  Itour  of  bloom  ia  brief  j 
It  tells  of  life — of  its  sure  decay, 
And  of  earthly  splendors  that  paw  away 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  wintry  storm, 

POP  tho  blasting  spirit  is  there. 
Sweeping  o'er  every  vernal  charm. 
O'er  aU  that  wiw  bright  and  fair  j 
It  tells  of  death,  as  it  moans  around, 
And  the  desolaU  hall  returns  the  eouncL 

And  there's  a  voico — a" small,  atill  voice, 
That  cornea  wlion  tho  storm  is  past; 


It  "bids  the  sufferer's  heart  rejoice, 

la  the  haven  of  poace  at  last  I 
It  tells  of  joys  beyond  tho  grave, 
And  of  Him  who  died  a  world  to  save. 

NATHANIEL  GKEENE. 

NATHANIEL  GREECE  was  born  at  Boscmvon,  1OI., 
May  20,  1797.  By  tho  death  of  his  father,  a 
lawyer  of  tho  town,  ho  was  thrown  at  tho  ago  of 
ton  on  his  own  exortiotH,  and  at  first  found  occu- 
pation in  a  country  store.  The  perumil  of  the 
autobiography  of  Franklin  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  to  become  an  editor,  which  led  him  to 
become  an  apprentice  in  the  printiag-ottlce  of 
the  War  Journal,  at  Concord.  He  remained 
two  years  in  this  mechanical  punuiit,  when, 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  placed  in 
charge,  an  editor,  of  tho  Coward  Qamtfe,  of  which 
ho  was  tho  solo  conductor  till  1814,  when  ho  be- 
came engaged  on  the  N&w  Hampshire  Qttwtfo,  at 
Portsmouth.  In  1815  he  removed  to  Htivorhill, 
Mass.,  and  edited  the  Gazette  at  thu,t  place.  With 
this  juvenile  experience  he  started  a  new  Demo- 
cratic journal,  The  Ewex  Patriot  on  his  own  ac- 
count,*m  1817*  which  he  continued  till  ho  com- 
menced The  Jtoaton  j8f<tt6*man  in  1831,  a  paper 
winch,  as  it  grew  from  a  aomi-woekly  to  a  tri- 
weekly and  daily,  vigorously  supported  the  De- 
mocratic policy  and  tho  election  of  General 
Jackson.  In  1829  ho  became  pontmr^er  of  Bos- 


ton, and  disposed  of  his  newspaper  !n|fe?*t  to  his 
brother,  the  present  able  and  witty  ^Wra*  of  tho 
Boston,  Poa^  Mr.  Gharlo»  Q.  Greene, 

Besides  his  writings  a*  editor,  Mr.  Greene  has 
prepared  several  works,  chiefly  veraions  from  tho 
German  of  popular  tales.  HLs  tales  and  sketches 
translated  from  the  Italian,  Gorman,  and  French, 
appeared  in  Boston  in  IH48.  **  In  recent  yt»ar«, 
lie  has  made  four  excellent  transitions  from  tho' 
German;  Lake  Ifoum;  Th®  Ihtughtfr  of  </« 
Jfrnprtm;  Two  L(f*  Pttth*;  and  Tht\  tftttry  of  a 
JMillioniwin  ;  besides  furnishing  BOWII  two  hun- 
dred poetical  contributionH  to  ditFanmt  Honton 
jourtiala  under  the  signature  of  upascsaweu»" 

EOBEET  8,  OOFFriST, 

THE  flelf-8tyletl  u  Boston  Bard,*'  \va«  a  native  of 

tho  state  of  Mat  no.    lie  nerved 


as  A  printer  in  Nowhuryport;  worked  on 
papero  in  B«wton,  Few  York,  and 


and  illuininatod  their  poot'n  corner  witl^  hi» 
verses.  A  number  of  thew  wore  collected  in  a 
volume  entitled  the  Oritrtfal  7/^r/>,  /W/;w  ttfth* 
JXotton  Jfard)  with  a  atitf  p<ntnut  of  tlw  author^ 
in  a  Byrcmically  disposed  shirt  collar.  The  con- 
tent* arc  as  varied  as  the  production*  of  news- 
paper lauroatoR  are  apt  to  be.  Anything  will  in- 
spire thoir  ever-ready  nuiw,  Tho  bur<l  lying 
awake  at  night*  heara  "  Yankoo  Doodlo  "  in  tho 
stro^t  — 

To  arm«»  to  urmnt  I  waking,  oriod; 

To  arms  I  tho  foe  is  nigh, 
A  crutch  1  a  hatchet  I  «hovel  f  spade  f 

On;  d«ath  or  victory. 

a  Presenting  a  lady  with  a  cake  of  Honp,"  In  itmll 
a  somewhat  questionable  liberty,  m.H«niH  tt>  IKS  niacla 
doubly  m  by  the  lecttwe  which  nocmmwnioH  it, 
the  moral  m  wall  AH  niaterinl  alkali.  The  occa- 
sion Is  a  Improved"  after  tho  manuor  of 
"  Smoking  spiritualized," 
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The  sparkling  gem  of  Indian  mines 

Does  not  its  VALUE  lose, 
Though  on  the  robes  of  sluts  it  shines, 

Or  decks  the  beggar's  clothes. 
****** 

-  And  lady,  when  this  cake  you  press, 

Your  snowy  hands  between, 
And  mark  the  bubble's  varied  dress 

Of  azure,  gold,  and  green  ; 
Then,  lady,  think  that  bubble,  brief, 

Of  life  an  emblem  true ; 
Man's  but  a  bubble  on  the  leaf, 

That  breaks  e'en  at  the  view. 

His  muse  is  roady  to  greet  all  comers,  from 
the  "  Mouse  which  took  lodgings  with  the  author 
in  a  public  house,  near  the  Park,  New  York," 

Sly  not,  poor  trembler,  from  my  bed, 

Beside  me  safely  rest; 
For  here  no  murderous  snare  is  spread, 

Ho  foe  may  here  molest, 

tip  to  General  LaFayette.  Christmas  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  are  of  course  celebrated,  nor  is 
the  "  First  of  May  in  New  York"  neglected,  as 
a  stanza  or  two  of  a  comic  song,  u  sung  with  ap- 
plause at  Chatham  Garden,"  rattles  off  like  the 
heterogeneous  laden  carts  ia  active  motion  on 
that  day. 

First  of  May— clenr  the  way ! 
Baskets,  barrows,  trundles ; 

Take  good  care — mind  the  ware  I 
Betty,  where's  the  bundles  ? 

Pots  arid  kettles,  broken  victuals, 
Feather  beds,  plaster  heads, 
Looking-glasses,  torn  matrasses, 
Spoons  and  ladles,  babies'  cradles, 
Cups  and  saucers,  salts  and  castors, 

Hurry  scurry — grave  and  gay, 

All  must  tf u'dgo  the  first  of  May. 

"  A  Largo  Nose  and  an  Old  Coat"  show  that 
tlie  writer  did  not  disdain  familiar  themes,  while 
an  t;  Ode  to  Genius,  suggested  by  the  present 
unhappy  condition  of  the  BOSTON  BABD,  an  emi- 
nent poot  of*  this  country,"  stands  in  evidence 
that  the  bard  held  the  poetaster's  xisual  estimate 
of  hiB  powers. 

Coffin  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  sailor,  or, 
to  two  his  own  expression,  u  a  Marine  Bachelor." 
lie  died  at  Kowloy,  Mass.,  ia  May,  1827,  at  the 
early  ago  of  thirty. 

The  following  song  would  do  honor'  to  a  poet 
of  far  higher  pretensions. 

80NO. 

Love,  the  loaves  nro  falling  round  thee ; 

All  the  forest  trees  are  bare ; 
"Winter's  snow  will  soon  surround  thee, 
Boon  will  frost  thy  raven  hair : 
Then  say  with  me, 
Love,  wilt  them  floe, 
Nor  wait  to  hear  sad  autumn's  prayer ; 
For  winter  rude 
Will  soon  intrude, 
Nor  aught  of  summer's  blushing  beauties  spare. 

Love,  the  rose  lies  withering  by  thee, 

And  the  lily  blooms  no  more ; 
Nature's  charms  will  quickly  fly  thee, 
Chilling  rains  around  thee  pour : 
Oh,  then  with  me, 
Love,  wilt  thou  flee, 


Ere  whirling  tempests  round  thee  roar, 

And  winter  dread 

Shall  frost  thy  head, 
And  all  thy  raven  ringlets  silver  o'er  ? 

Xiove,  the  moon  is  shining  for  thee ; 

All  the  lamps  of  heaven  are  bright ; 
Holy  spirits  glide  before  thee, 
Urging  on  thy  tardy  flight. 

Then  say,  with  me, 

Love,  wilt  thou  flee, 
Nor  wait  the  sun's  returning  light  ? 

Time's  finger,  rude, 

Will  soon  intrude 
Eelentless,  all  thy  blushing  beauties  blight 

Love,  the  flowers  no  longer  greet  thee, 

All  their  lovely  hues  are  fled ; 
No  more  the  violet  springs  to  meet  thee, 
Lifting  slow  its  modest  head: 

Then  say,  with  me, 

Love,  wilt  thou  flee, 
And  leave  this  darkling  desert  dread, 

And  seek  a  clime, 

Of  joy  sublime, 
Where  fadeless  flowers  a  lasting  fragrance  shed  ? 

N.  L.  FBOTHm&HAM. 

TATHAISTIEL  LANG-DOST  FROTHINCHIAM  was  born 
at  Boston  July  23,  1793.  After  a  preparation 
for  college  at  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
he  entered  Harvard,  where  he  completed  Ms 
course  in  1811.  He  next  became  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin  school,  and  after- 
wards a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Lyman 
of  Waltham.  In  1812,  when  only  nineteen,  he 
was  appointed  instructor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory 
at  Harvard,  being  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
office.  He  pursued  theological  studies  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1815,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston ; 
a  charge  which  he  retained  until  1850,  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 

Dr.  Frothingharn  is  the  author  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  sermons  and  addresses,  published  in  separate 
forms,*  and  of  a  volume,  Sermons  in  the  order  of 
a  Twelvemonth,  none  of  which  had  previously 
appeared.  lie  has  also  contributed  numerous 
prose  articles  to  various  religious  periodicals. 
His  poetical  career  was  commenced  by  the  de- 
livery of  a  poem  in  the  junior  year  of  his  col- 

*  The  following  list  includes  most  of  these  productions : — 
On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Joseph  MoKean :  1818.  Artillery  Elec- 
tion Sermon  :  1825.  On  the  Death  of  President  John  Adams : 
1826;  Plea  against  Beligious  Controversy  :  1829.  Terms  of 
Acceptance  with  God :  1829.  Centennial  Sermon  on  Two 
Hundred  Years  Ago :  1880.  Signs  in  the  Sun ;  On  the  great 
Eclipse  of  February  12:  1881.  Barabbas  preferred :  1882. 
Centennial  Sermon  of  the  Thursday  Lecture  :  1888.  On  the 
Death  of  Lafayette  :  1834.  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  my  Or- 
dination :  1885.  On  the  Death  of  J.  GK  Stevenson,  MJD. : 

1885.  At  the  Installation  of  Bey.  Wm.  P.  Lnnt,  at  Quincv : 

1886.  At  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Edgar  Buckingham :  1886. 
The  Ruffian  Released :   1886.     The  Chamber  of  Imagery : 
1886.    Duties  of  Hard  Times :  188T.    On  the  Death  of  Joseph 
P.  Bradlee :  1888.  All  Saints1  Day.:  1840.    The  New  Idolatry: 
1840.    The  Solemn  Week:  1841.    Death  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris, 
and  of  Hon.  Daniel  Sargent :  1842.     The  Believers  Best : 
1848.    On  the  Death  of  Kev.  Dr.  Greenwood:  1848.     The 
Duty  of  the  Citizen  to  the  Law :  1844.    Address  to  the  Alumni 
of  the  Theological  School :  1844.    Deism  or  Christianity  ?  Four 
Discourses:  1845.    Ordination  of  0.  Frothinsrham :  184T.    Fu- 


neral of  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gray :  1S47.  A  Fast  Sermon-~Na- 
tional  Sins:  1847.  Paradoxes  in  the  Lord's  Supper :  1843. 
A  Fast  Sermon  ;  God  among  the  Nations  :  1848.  Water  into 


the  City  of  Boston :  1848.  Salvation  through  the  Jews :  1850. 
Death  of  Hon.  P.O.  Brooks:  1849.  Gold;  3849,  Sermon  on 
resigning  my  Ministry:  1850.  Great  Men;  Washington's 
Birth-Day :  1852.  Days  of  Mourning  must  end :  1858. 
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lege  course,  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Kirk- 
land,  which  has  never  been  published,  but  is 
still  remembered  with  favor  by  its  auditors.  He 
has  since  contributed  several  occasional  poems 
of  great  beauty  to  the  magazines,  written  nume- 
rous hymns,  which  hold  a  place  in  the  collections, 
and  translated  various  specimens  of  the  mo- 
dern German  poets.  A  collection  of  these,  with 
the  title  Metrical  Pieces,  Translated  and  Origi- 
nal, appeared  in  1855,  and  Part  Second  in  1870. 
He  died  in  Boston,  April  3,  1870. 


0  God,  whose  presence  glows  in  all 

Within,  around  us,  and  above  1 
Thy  word  we  bless,  thy  name  we  call, 

W  hose  word  ia  Truth,  whose  name  is  Love, 

That  truth  be  with  the  heart  believed 

Of  all  who  seek  this  sacred  place ; 
With  power  proclaimed  in  £eace  received,— 

Our  spirit's  light,  thy  Spirit's  grace. 

That  love  its  holy  influence  pour, 

To  keep  its  meek  and  make  us  free, 
Aud  throw  its  binding  blessing  more 

Round  each  with  all,  and  all  with  ihee. 

Send  down  its  angel  to  our  side, — 

Send  in  its  calm  upon  the  breast ; 
For  we  would  know  no  other  guide, 

Aud  we  can  need  no  other  rest. 

TOT  MO  LBA.K  A8YLTTM,  BOMEUVTLLE,  MASS* 

0  House  of  Sorrows  I    How  thy  domes 

Swell  on  the  sight,  but  crowd  the  heart ; 
"While  pensive  fancy  walks  thy  rooms, 

And  shrinking  Memory  minds  me  whatihoti  art  I 
A  rich  gay  mansion  once  wert  thou ; 

And  he  who  built  it  chose  its  site 
On  that  hill's  proud  but  gentle  brow, 

For  an  abode  of  splendor  and  delight 

Years,  pains,  and  cost  have  reared  it  high, 

The  stately  pile  we  now  survey; 
Grander  than  ever  to  tho  eye  ;— 

But  all  its  fireside  pleasures— -where  are  they  ? 

A  stranger  might  suppose  the  spot 
Some  seat  of  learning,  shrine  of  thoxjght  ;«— 

Ah  1  here  alone  Mind  wpens  not, 
And  nothing  reasons,  nothing  can  be  taught. 

Or  he  might  deem  thee  a  retreat 

For  the  poor  body's  need  and  ail ; 
When  sudden  injuries  stab  and  beat, 

Or  in  slow  waste  its  inward  forces  fail 

Ah,  heavier  hurts  and  wastes  are  here  I 

The  ruling  brain  distempered  lies. 
When  Mind  flies  reeling  from  its  sphere, 

Life,  health,  aye,  mirth  itself,  are  mockeries 

0  House  of  Sorrows  I    Sorer  shocks 

Than  can  pur  frame  or  lot  befall 
Are  hid  behind  thy  j  ealotis  locks ; 

Man's  Thought  an  infant,  and  his  Will  ft  thrall 

The  mental,  moral,  bodily  parts, 

So  nicely  separate,  strangely  blent, 
Fly  on  each  other  in  mad  starts, 

Or  sink  together,  wiWered  all  and  spent. 

The  sick— but  with  fantastic  dr earns \ 
The  sick — but  from  their  uneoritrol  1 

Poor,  poor  humanity  I  What  themes 
Of  grief  and  wonder  for  the  musing  soul  I 

Friends  have  I  seen  from  free,  bright  life 

Into  thy  drear  confinement  oast; 
And  some,  through  many  a  weepintt  strife, 

Brought  to  tbut  lawt  roawt, — the  fast*  the  laat 


O  House  of  Mercy  I     Refuge  kind 

For  Nature's  most  unnatural  state  I 
Place  for  the  absent,  wandering  mind, 

Its  healing  helper  and  its  sheltering  gate  I 

What  woes  did  man's  own  cruel  fear 
Once  add  to  his  crazed  brother's  doom  1 

Neglect,  aversion,  tones  severe, 
The  chain,  the  lash,  the  fetid,  living  tomb  I 

And  now,  behold  what  different  hands 
He  lays  on  that  crazed  brother's  head  I 

See  how  this  builded  bounty  stands, 
With  scenes  of  beauty  all  around  it  spread. 

Yes,  Love  has  planned  thee,  Love  endowed ; — 
And  blessings  on  each  pitying  heart, 

That  from  the  first  its  gifts  bestowed, 

Or  bears  in  thee  each  day  its  healthful  part  * 

Was  e'er  the  Christ  diviner  seen, 

Than  when  the  wretch  no  force  could  bind — 
The  roving,  raving  Gadarene — 

Bat  at  lud  blessed  feet,  aud  ia  his  perfect  mind  ? 

**  BICHABB  FBOTHINOHAM,  JR. 

MR.  RICHARD  FROTHINGHAM,  Jit,  the  author 
of  the  thorough  and  valuable  Ilntorv  of  th* 
jSwge  of  Boston,  is  a  relative  of  Dr.  Nothing- 
ham.  He  was  born  at  Chariest  own,  January  81, 
1812.  Many  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
the  public  service,  and  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Itoston  Post,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors. He  served  five  terms  in  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  mayor  of  his  native 
city  for  two  years.  In  1858  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  to  revise  the  State  constitu- 
tion, and  of  late  years  treasurer  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  His  chief  labors 
and  reputation,  however,  are  connected  with  hia 
admirable  contributions  to  historic  literature, 
Those  are  warmly  commended  by  such  scholars 
as  tho  late  Edward  Everett  and  George  Ban- 
croft, as  accurate,  impartial,  and  judicious  mo- 
nographs. His  works  embrace:  Hi&tory  of 
Oharletttown  (184R);  Jfot&ry  of  the  $kg®  of 
J8o*t0fy  and  of  thd  Battle*  of  fattnfftoni  Vene-ord, 
and  Ruriker  Hill;  Aho  an  Account  ofth$  JBvn« 
Jew  Mil  Monnmmt^  with  Mfatitratwelhwmmt* 
(1840) ;  Hfe  and  Tim^  of  Gtn.  Jotepb  Warren 
(1805);  TWitefc  to  Thomm  Starr  King  (18(15): 
and  T7w  Xfa  of  the  Xtepuolw  of  the  United 
8totu  (1872). 

The  writing  of  such  elaborate  worka  $on 
mnore  fitly  introduced  tho  author  to  the  la«t~~ 
the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  In  his  prefatory 
words  to  the  Rite  of  th*  RejnthU^  Mr,  Frothing* 
ham  states  he  was  led  uto  hiHtoncnl  research 
having  in  view  tho  one  clear  and  distinct  object 
of  tracing  the  development  of  the  national  fife ; 
a^  theme  separate  from  the  ordinary  course  ot 
civil  an<l  military  transactions,  and  requiring 
events  to  be  selected  from  their  principles,  and 
to  be  traced  to  their  causes.  The  theme,  as  I 
went  on,  seemed  to  grow  beyond  my  reach.  I 
well  know  that  it  was  only  by  patient  labor  that 
I  could  hope  to  justify  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
it.  I  tried  to  form  in  iny  mind  a  picture  of  the 
many  streams  that  met  and  united  in  the  cur- 
rent which  terminated  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
a  nation.  I  also  endeavored  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  past,  from  their 
own  words  uttered  in  the  midst  of  their  labors, 
and  wet  as  it  were  with  the  sweat  of  their 
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brows,  —  of  the  conservatives  who  tried  to  stay 
the  current,  as  -well  as  of  the  men  of  progress 
who  recognized  it  and  were  borne  onward  by 
it.  Yet  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  is  bnt  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  The  difficulty  is 
to  make  the  page  alive  with  the  moving  waters." 


IDEA  OF  NATIONAL  UNION  —  FROM  THE   RISE  OF 
THE   REPUBLIC. 

&  An  early  American  writer  and  pioneer  states, 
that  the  people  saw,  by  daily  experience  in  the 
beginnings  of  their  work,  that  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  undertaking  without  an  agreement 
with  one  another  for  mutual  assistance  ;  and  that 
they  thought  the  colonies  would  one  day  be  "joined 
together  in  one  common  bond  of  unity  and  peace."  * 
The  appreciation  of  a  great  and  vital  want  will  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  common  union. 
A  study  of  its  embodiment  reveals  the  feature  of 
growth.  It  is  so  original  and  peculiar,  that  it 
may  be  termed  American. 

As  the  main  object  of  these  pages  is  to  trace 
this  development,  it  would  anticipate  the  narra- 
tive to  enlarge,  in  this  place,  on  details, 

The  first  conception  of  an  American  Union  en- 
tertained by  the  founders  of  New  England  was  to 
join  in  political  bonds  only  those  colonies  in  which 
the  people  were  of  a  similar  way  of  thinking  in 
theology,  when,  in  the  spirit  of  a  theocracy,  they 
aimed  to  form  a  Christian  State  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  This  was  embodied  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederacy  (1643  to  1084).  Its  basis  was 
not  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this 
territory,  or  sufficiently  just  to  include  all  its 
population. 

The  next  tendencies  to  a  union  are  seen  after 
Now-Netherland  was  added  to  the  dominions  of 
the  British  Crown,  and  was  called  New  York.  la 
the  inter-colonial  correspondence  that  took  place, 
growing  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1689  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  the  call  of  a  congress,  in  1690, 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole  land,  there  appears 
the  conception  of  a  union  as  comprehensive  as  the 
colonies. 

Union  was  continuously  suggested  during  the 
succeeding  seventy  years  (1690  to  1760).  The 
class  who  urged  it  from  an  American  point  of 
view,  and  for  objects  in  harmony  with  the  free  in- 
stitutions that  had  taken  root,  aimed  mainly  at  re- 
moving the  obstructions  that  rival  communities 
threw  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  at  providing 
for  the  common  defence-.  It  was  urged,  that  the 
people  who  were  occupying  this  portion  of  North 
America  wore  naturally  linked  together  by  ma- 
terial interests;  sympathized  instinctively  with 
free  institutions  ;  and  had  before  them  a  common 
destiny,  and  hence  ought  to  be  united  in  a  common 
polity.  But  circumstances  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  any  of  the  schemes  that  wore  presented.  The 
Plan  of  Union,  recommended  by  a  Convention 
held  at  Albany  in  1764,  was  rejected  by  all  the 
colonies. 

The  idea  of  union  received  a  great  impetus  when 
the  policy  was  adopted  by  the  cabinet  of  George 
III,  to  govern  and  tax  America.  This  policy  in- 
volved aggression  on  the  old  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. Union  was  then  enjoined  upon  the  colonies 
by  the  popular  loaders,  as  the  sum  of  American 
politics;  the  demand  of  the  hour,  to  promote 

*  Hubbard's  History  of  New  England,  466,  He  wrote  before 
1682. 


social,  political,  and  national  well-being ;  the  path 
of  duty  and  of  honor;  the  way  pointed  out  by 
Providence  to  successfully  resist  aggression,  and 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  sentiment 
deepened  into  conviction,  and  this  ripened  into 
faith  in  its  practicability.  It  was  the  religion  of 
politics.  Union  became  a  fact,  and  had  the  moral 
force  of  unwritten  law.  Under  its  rule  and  in- 
spiration, a  rare  and  rich  public  life  rose  into  great 
political  action,  through  an  efficient  party  organi- 
zation. At  length  thirteen  United  Colonies  stood 
(1774)  in  the  attitude  of  armed  resistance  to  the 
measures  of  the  ministry;  and,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Great  Charter  was  wrung  from  King 
John,  they  demanded  their  liberties  under  the 
British  Constitution.  In  this  situation,  American, 
society,  imbued  with  the  germinal  spirit  and  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  equality, 
claimed  the  right  to  hold  on  to  what  it  had  gained 
and  the  right  of  progress  for  the  future. 

Union  had  been  urged  up  to  this  time,  by  the 
colonies,  not  merely  in  the  spirit  of  allegiance  to 
the  crown,  but  with  feelings  of  pride  in  being 
]5arts  of  a  great  empire ;  but  their  attitude  was 
pronounced  from  the  throne  to  be  rebellion,  and 
the  force  Of  the  nation  was  summoned  to  suppress 
it.  This  was  an  assertion,  based  upon  the  Past 
of  Absolutism  and  Privilege,  of  a  right  to  give  the 
local  law  to  America.  This  forced  the  popular 
party  to  accept  the  situation  of  revolution,  and 
to  aim  at  the  object  of  separation.  There  was 
then  grafted  on  and  blended  with  the  conception 
of  union,  the  sentiment  of  nationality.  This  found 
proud  embodiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

When  the  people  passed  from  the  status  of  sub- 
jects, exercising  powers  of  government  under  the 
crown  as  dependent  colonies,  to  that  of  sovereigns 
in  a  nation  composed  of  independent  States,  they 
had  a  deeply  rooted  conviction,  that  one  general 
government,  or  one  American  constitution,  was  a 
necessity.  They  kept  in  view,  in.  their  utterances, 
distinctly  and  steadily,  the  aim  of  framing  a  sys- 
tem that  should  protect  individuals,  municipalities, 
and  States,  in  their  several  spheres  of  action,  while 
it  should  provide  for  an  efficient  discharge  of  na- 
tional offices.  The  first  result  reached  in  4<The 
Articles  of, Confederation"  recognized  the  historic 
local  self-government,  but  failed  to  adequately 
embody  the  idea  of  national  union,  and  this  form 
proved  incompetent  to  secure  the  blessings  that 
had  been  attained  by  the  Revolution ;  but  both 
ideas,  as  they  had  been  applied  in  institutions, 
were  reorganized  in  the  next  great  result  of  "  The 
More  Perfect  Union  "  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordained  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

The  Republic  thus  established  rose,  as  the  ful- 
filment of  a  logical  sequence,  from  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  rank  and  privilege  did  not  exist. 
The  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  were 
brought  over  by  the  emigrants ;  so  that  the  last 
finish  in  the  Constitution,  after  the  achievement 
of  independence,  was  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
thought.  The  form  of  government  was  designed 
for  the  welfare  of  a  free  people  and  a  great  nation, 
by  providing  for  them  just  and  equal  laws.  The 
ancient  republics,  based  on  the  inequality  of  men, 
were,  in  reality,  oppressive  aristocracies :  the  re- 
publics of  the  Middle  Ages  had  free  institutions 
within  their  walls ;  but  outside  of  them  the  divine1 
right  of  kings  or  nobles  remained  unshaken :  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  was  founded  on  the 
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American  theory  announced  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  this  was  embodied  in  the  rules 
of  law  for  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  in  the  Con- 
stitution. This  republic  presents  the  rare  and 
difficult  system  of  one  general  government,  the 
action  of  which  extends  over  the  whole  nation,  but 
which  possesses  certain  enumerated  powers,  and 
of  numerous  State  governments,  which  retain  and 
exercise  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  union. 
tinder  this  protection  and  organization,  the  two 
elements  of  the  national  life,  embodied  into  insti- 
tutions adapted  to  their  respective  spheres,  un- 
folded their  blessings  in  harmony,  and,  through 
the  great  modern  instrumentality  of  representa- 
tion, are  extending  over  the  continent.  A  narra- 
tive of  the  rise  of  this  system  will  show  how  in- 
stinctively the  people  appreciated  and  valued  the 
grandest  traditionary  influence  in  all  history, 
Local  Self-Government,  and  that  providential  pro- 
duct, American  Union. 


OF  JOSEPH  WABTRBPT  —  FHQM  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
JOSEPH  WAKRBN. 

It  was  a  very  hot  summer's  day,  with  a  burning 
sun.  Warren  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  head- 
ache, and  threw  himself  on  a  bed;  but,  after  the 
alarm  was  given,  he  rose,  and,  saying  that  his 
headache  was  gone,  started  for  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  said  that  one  of  his  students,  Dr. 
Townsexvd,  accompanied  him  a  part  of  the  way  on 
foot,  but  that,  a  short  distance  from  the  College, 
Warren  was  on  horseback.  He  overtook  two 
friends  who  were  walking  to  tho  battle-field,  and, 
exchanging  with  them  the  usual  salutations,  ho 
passed  along  towards  Charleatown.  Ho  cam© 
within  range  of  the  British  batteries  at  tho  low, 
flat  ground  which  marks  tho  entrance  to  that  por- 
tion of  tho  town  nearest  to  Boston,  which  is  a 
peninsula;  and  the  firing,  at  the  time  he  passed, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  munfc  have  been 
severe.  He  wont  up  Bunker  Hill,  where  another 
of  his  students,  William  Kustis,  served  on  thin  day 
as  a  surgeon.  Hero  Warren  hud  a  view  of  tho 
whole  situation.  On  his  left  was  Mystic  Iliver, 
where  there  wero  no  float  ing-bat  terioH*  Tho  lino 
of  fire  from  tho  British  began  on  a  point  a  little 
inclined  to  tho  loft,  where  tho  ships  of  war  *•  Lively  '* 
and  the  "Falcon"  lay;  and  it  continued  round 
"by  Charles  Ilivor,  from  Copp's  Hill,  —  tho  "8um- 
erset,"  the  lfc  Cerberus,"  the  "(Un*gow,"  tho 
"Symmetry"  transport,  and  two  floating-bat- 
teries, quite  to  his  right.  IIo  could  see,  on  the 
side  of  Bunker  Hill  towards  Boston,  the  protec- 
tion which  Captain  Knowlton  began  to  conniruct 
of  tho  rail-fences,  when  Colonel  I'rescott  ordered 
him  from  the  vodoubt  to  oppose  tho  enemy's  right 
wing,  and  which  tho  New  Hampshire  forces,  under 
Colonels  Stark  and  Hood,  were  ex  tending.  Di- 
roctly  in  front  of  tho  rail-fence,  on  a  Hinall  hill  nt 
Moulton's  Point,  ho  could  Bee  tho  sumo  British 
regiments  which  ho  had  behold  BO  long  in  Boston, 
—  among  thorn,  doubtless*  tho  offioern  before  whom 
he  delivered  his  Fifth«of-Maroh  oral  ion,  —  now 
awaiting  tho  order  for  an  assault,  A  furious  can- 
nonade, about  this  time,  was  directed  upon  Ilex* 
bury,  to  occupy  tho  attention  of  the  Provincials  in 
that  quarter,  while  tho  fire  of  throe  ships,  three 
batteries,  several  field-pieces,  and  a  battery  on 
Copp's  Hill,  from  six  different  directions,  centred 
on  tho  intraichments. 

Warren  went  to  the  rail-fence:  her©  he  was  on 
foot.  Jlo  met  General  Putnam,  who,  it  is  said, 
offered  to  receive  orders  from  Warren,  who  re- 
plied, **Iam  hero  only  as  a  volunteer,  I  know 


nothing  of  your  dispositions  ;  nor  will  T  interfere 
with  them.  Tell  me  where  I  can  be  most  useful." 
Putnam  directed  him  to  the  redoubt,  with  the  re- 
mark, *'  There  you  will  be  covered ;  "  when  Warren 
said,  "  Don't  think  I  camo  to  seek  a  place  of  safety, 
but  tell  me  where  the  onset  will  be  most  furious? " 
General  Putnam  again  named  the  redoubt.  War- 
ren then  went  forward  to  Breed's  Hill,  and  into 
the  redoubt.  There  was  a  feeling  at  this  time,  in 
the  ranks  at  this  post,  so  manifest  was  the  peril, 
that,  through  tho  oversight,  presumption,  or 
treachery  of  tho  officers,  the  men  would  be  all 
slain.  They  needed  encourngement.  Warren  was 
enthusiastically  received;  "  all  the  men  huzzaocU" 
Bo  said  that  he  came  to  encourage  a  good  cause, 
and  that  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men 
•was  on  its  way  to  their  support.  Colonel  Prescott 
asked  tho  general  if  ho  had  any  orders  to  give, 
"Warren  replied  that  he  had  none,  and  exercised 
no  command,  saying,  **Tho  command  is  yours." 
This  is  tho  relation  by  General  Heath.  Judge 
Prescott,  who  heard  the  fact  from  his  father  the 
colonel,  is  more  circumstantial  in  relating  the  in- 
cident. "  General  Warren/'  Judge  Prcscott  say  a, 
"came  to  tho  redoubt,  a  short  time  before  tho  ac- 
tion commenced,  wit  to*  a  musket  in,  his  hand. 
Colonel  Prescott  went  to  him,  and  proponed  that 
3bo  should  tako  tho  command;  observing  that  ho 
(Prescott)  understood  ho  (Warren)  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  major-general,  a  day  or  two  before,  by 
the  Provincial  Congress.  General  Warren  replied, 
**I  shall  tako  no  command  hero,  1  huve  not  yet 
received  my  commission.  I  camo  as  a  volunteer, 
with  my  musket,  to  servo  tinder  you,  and  phnll  b« 
happy  to  learn  from  a  soldier  of  your  experience." 

Warren  undoubtedly  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
tho  battle  that  began  soon  after  he  arrived*  It  con- 
tinued, including  tho  two  intcrmtaHionH,  about,  an 
hour  awl  a  half.  The  town  of  Chnrle«t«wn  was 
get  on  fire,  in  several  places  by  order  of  the  British 
general,  and  it  wan  uono  great  bluxej  "  the  roofs 
of  Boston,  and  tho  lulls  round  the  country*  wero 
covered  with  spectator.1* ;  and  these  fcnturcM,  with 
the  work  of  tho  battle,  *4made  the  whole  n  picture 
nnd  n  complication  of  horror  and  importune*?*" 
On  such  afield,  Warren  fought  a  good  %ht,  He 
was  applied  to  for  orders,  and  gave  them.  **  Ke* 
gnrdless  of  himself,  his  whole  nml  m*ewed  to  bo 
filled  with  the  great  nosti  of  the  emine  he  wan  en- 
gaged in;  atul»  while  hta  friends  were  dropping 
away  all  around  him,  he  gave  hw  ordcrn  with  a 
eurprining  coolness.  II in  character  un<l  conduct 
and  presence  grently  animated  nn«i  encouraged 
hiH  countrymen.  His  heroic  HOU!  elicited  A  Kindred 
fire  from  the  troop®,  Urn  lofty  spirit  gave  them 
confidence.  lie  performed  many  fentn  t>i"  bravery, 
and  exhibited  a  coolitcftfl  and  conduct  which  did 
honor  to  tho  judgment  of  his  country  in  appoint- 
ing him  a  major-general." 

The  Britwh  general  wits  baffled  in  bin  flunking 
design  of  forcing  the  rail- fence,  ami  of  surround- 
ing the  redoubt.  His  troops  met  gallantly  the 
lino  of  fire  poured  upon  them;  but  the)r  were 
twice  compelled  to  fall  buck*  On  the  third  ad- 
vance, they  Btormod  tho  redoubt,  and  the  hrea«t» 
work  connected  with  it,  when  tho  ammunition  of 
their  defenders  had  foiled*  An  the  regular*, 
showing  Mft  forest  of  bayonets,"  came  over  one 
side  of  the  redoubt,  the  militia  fell  bnek  to  the 
other  nide,  and  there  wa«  a  brief  but  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  struggle,  when  the  buttu  of  the  muskets 
were  used ;  ami  Warren  was  now  wen  for  tho  l«,8t 
time  by  Colonel  Present  t,  who  wan  not  among 
those  who  ran  out  of  the  redoubt,  **  but  wteppea 
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long,  with  his  sword  up,"  as  he  parried  the 
thrusts  that  were  made  at  his  person.  So  great 
was  the  dust  arising  now  from  the  dry,  loose  soil, 
that  the  outlet  was  hardly  visible.  Warren  was 
among  the  last  to  go  out.  Just  outside  of  it,  there 
was  much  mingling  of  the  British  and  Provincials, 
and  great  confusion,  when  the  firing  for  a  few  mo- 
menta was  checked.  At  this  time,  Warren  en- 
deavored to  rally  the  militia,  a  contemporary  ac- 
count says,  "  sword  in  hand."  He  was  recognized 
by  a  British  officer,  who  wrested  a  musket  out  of 
a  soldier's  hand,  and  shot  him.  He  fell  about 
sixty  yards  from  the  redoubt,  being  struck  by  a 
bullet  in  the  back  part  of  his  head,  on  the  right 
side.  Having  mechanically  clapped  his  hand  to 
the  wound,  he  dropped  down  dead.  The  retreat- 
ing and  the  pursuing  throng  passed  on  by  his 
body.  The  rail-fence  had  not  been  forced,  and 
its  brave  defenders  protected  their  brethren  of  the 
redoubt  as  they  retreated  from  the  peninsula. 
The  victors  did  not  continue  their  pursuit  beyond 
Bunker  Hill. 


JACOB   BIGELOW. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  an  eminent  physician  and 
medical  writer,  was  born  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in 
1787.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1806,  when  lie  applied  himself  to 
the  profession  of  medicine,  and  entered  upon 
that  career  of  successful  practice  at  Boston 
which  Le  has  pursued  to  the  present  day.  He 
early  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  botany, 
and  in  1814  published  his  Florida  Bostoniensis  ; 
a  Collection  of  Plants  of  Boston  and  its  mcin- 
ity^  with  their  Generic  and  Specific  Characters, 
Principal  Synonymy  Descriptions,  Places  of 
Growth  and  Time  of  Flowering,  and  Occasional 
Remarks,  a  work  which  has  passed  through  two 
subsequent  editions,  with  numerous  additions,  in 
1824  and  1840.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry 
at  Harvard,  and  retained  the  chair  for  forty 
years.  Inl816hewas  also  appointed  first  Rum- 
ford  Professor,  an  endowment  founded  in  Har- 
vard by  the  will  of  Count  Eumford,  to  teach  the 
twos  of  science  to  the  arts  and  to  "the  welfare  of 
men,  and  held  the  olBco  till  1827.  .His  lectures 
delivered  in  the  institution,  in  this  capacity,  on 
the  relations  of  science  to  the  arts,  were  publish- 
ed, under  the  title  of  The  Elements  of  Technology, 
in  Boston,  in  1829,  a  work  subsequently  enlarged 
by  the  author  in  his  publication  in  1840,  entitled 
The  Useful  Arts  Considered  in  Connection  with 
the  Applications  of  Science.  Between  the  years 
1819  and  1820  he  published  in  three  volumes  his 
work  on.  American  Medical  Botany ;  leing  a 
Collection  of  the  Native  Medicinal  Plants  of  the 
United  States,  containing  their  History  and 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Properties  and  Uses  in 
Medicine,  Diet,  and  the  Arts.  This  production  is 
highly  spoken  of,for  its  accuracy  and  perspicuity. 
Dr.  Bigelovv's  latest  and  best-known  professional 
publication  is  a  volume  published  in  1854,  enti- 
tled Nature  in  Disease,  illustrated  in  various 
Discourses  and  ^Essays,  to  which,  are  added  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings,  chiefly  on  Medical  Subjects. 
It  contains  his  Discourse  "  On  Self-Limited  Dis- 
eases," read  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
(Society,  of  which  he  was  president ;  his  lecture 
on  "Tho  Treatment  of  Disease,"  before  the 


students  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College ; 
an  introductory  lecture  4t  On  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion and  Quackery,"  in  the  same  institution;  an 
elaborate  paper  on  "  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  contributed  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  in  1831 ; 
and  an  address  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1852,  of  which  society  he 
has  long  held  the  presidency. 

In  1858,  Dr.  Bigelow  published  a  little  work 
entitled  Brief  Exposition  of  Rational  Medicine, 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  Paradise  of  Doctors,  a 
Fable.  It  was  introduced  to  the  public  by  a 
very  happy  notice  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^ 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Holmes.*  A 
volume  of  humorous  poems,  imitating  various 
authors,  entitled  JSolopoesis,  American  Rejected 
Addresses,  now  first  p-ublished  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  which  appeared  in  New  York  in, 
1855,  is  attributed  to  him. 

**In  1870  appeared  his  Modern  Inquiries, 
Classical,  Professional,  and  Miscellaneous  ;  also 
a  pamphlet,  JRema/r&s  on  Classical  Studies. 

EGBERT  WAJ2T. 

EGBERT  WALST  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1797. 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  but  never  engaged 
in  professional  pursuits.  He  published  in  1819 
The  Hermit  in  America  on  a  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  several  imitations  of  an  English 
work  then  popular,  the  Hermit  in  London.  It 
contains  a  series  of  sketches  on  the  fashionable 
pursuits  and  topics  of  city  life,  pleasantly  written, 
but  without  any  features  of  mark.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  a  similar  essay  in  verse  by 
the  publication  of  American  Bards,  a  Satire.  In 
this  poem  of  nearly  one  thousand  lines  he  reviews 
the  leading  aspirants  of  the  day,  praising  Cliffiton 
and  D wight  and  condemning  Barlow  and  Hum- 
phreys. Lucius  M.  Sargent  and  Knight  receive 
severe  treatment,  and  the  Backwoodsman  is  dealt 
with  in  like  manner.  In  the  course  of  the  piece 
a  number  of  minor  writers  of  the  ever  renewed 
race  of  poetasters  are  mentioned,  most  of  whom 
have  long  since  been  forgotten.  A  description 
of  a  newspaper  with  the  approaches  of  a  youth- 
ful bard  is  one  of  its  best  passages. 

How  oft,  when  seated  in  our  elbow-chairs, 
Resting  at  eve,  from  dull,  diurnal  cares, 
We  hold  the  daily  chronicles  of  men,  ^ 
And  read  their  pages  o'er  and  o'er  again ; 
A  varied  charm  creeps  o'er  the  motley  page, 
Pleasing  alike  to  infancy  and  age ; 
The  Politician  roams  through^ every  clime: 
Hie  Schoolboy  dwells  on  Accidents, — and  Rhyme: 
The  Merchant  harps  on  Bank  stock  and  Exchange, 
As  speculative  notions  widely  range, 
And  humming  all  the  advertisements  o'er, 
His  searching  thoughts,  each  inference  explore ; 
A  secret  trust,  from  rich  storehouses,  grows  ; 
A  list  of  trifles,  doubtful  credit  shows ; 
Still  as  he  reads,  the  air-built  castles  rise, 
While  wealth  and  honours  glisten  in  his  eyes: 
Old  Ladies  seek  for  Murders, — Fires — Escapes ; 
Old  Maids  for  Births,  and  Recipes  and  Rapes. 
Youri^  Belles  o'er  Marriages  and  Fashions  glance, 
Or  point,  in  raptures,  to  some  new  Romance ; 
Old  age  (with  horror)  reads  of  sudden  death; 
The  fop,  of  perfumes  for  the  hair  or  breath, 
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And  as  he  lisps  the  Thespian  Bill  of  Faro, 
Twirls  his  gold-chain,  and  twists  Ids  whiskered  hair: 
All  own  the  charms  that  deck  the  Daily  [News, 
But  none  more  warmly  than  the  youthful  Muse. 

Nine  times  the  midnight  lamp  has  shed  its  rays 
O'er  that  young  laborer  for  poetic  hays, 
Who  to  the  heights  of  Kudus  fain  would  climb, 
By  seeking  words  that  jingle  into  rhyme  ; 
See  how  the  varying  passions  flush  his  face  !  — 
The  hasty  stamp  !  —  the  petuhuit  grimace  !  — 
His  youthful  bruins  are  puzzled  to  afford 
A  rhyme  to  sound  with  some  unlucky  word, 
'Till,  by  the  Rhyming  Dictionary's  aid, 
It  finds  a  fellow,  and  the  ver&e  is  made  ; 
"  For  so  the  rhyme  be  at  the  verse's  end, 
No  matter  whither  all  the  rest  does  tend." 

Now,  with  a  trembling  stop,  he  seeks  the  door, 
So  often  visited  in  vain  before, 
"VVhoae  horizontal  aperture  invites 
Communications  from  all  scribbling  wights  , 
He  stops  ;  and  casts  his  timid  eyes  around  ; 
Approaches  ;  —  footsteps  on  the  pavement  sound 
With  careless  air,  he  wanders  from  the  scene, 
"Till  no  intruding  passengers  are  seeu  ; 
Again  returns;  —  fluttering  with  fears  and  hopes 
He  slides  the  precious  scroll  —  and  down  it  drops  I 
With  hurried  steps  that  would  outsti'ij)  the  wind, 
And  easting  many  a  fearful  glance  behind, 
He  hastens  home  to  seek  the  arras  of  sleep, 
And  dreams  of  quartos,  bound  ia  calf  or  sheep. 

Gods  1  how  liis  anxious  bosom  throbs  and  boats 
To  see  the  newsman  creeping  through  the  streets  I 
Thinks,  ns  he  loiters  at  each-  patron's  door, 
Whole  ages  passing  in  one  short  half-hour  : 
Now,  from  his  tardy  hand  he  grasps  the  news, 
And,  trembling  for  the  honor  of  his  inusn, 
Unfolds  the  paper;  with  what,  eager  glance 
His  sparkling  eyes  embrace  the  vast  expanse  1 
Now,  more  intent,  ho  gazes  on  the  print, 
But  not  one  single  lino  of  rhyme  ia  in'tl 
The  pinwr  falls;  ho  cries,  with  many  a  tear, 
My  Goal  my  (Mo  to  Cupid  —  is  not  hero! 
One  hope  remains  ;  lie  claima  it  with  a  High, 
And  "  Z  to-morrow"  meets  his  dazzled 


"Wain  published  a  second  volume  of  vowo  in 
the  same  year  entitled  Sisyphi  Opus,  or  Touehm 
at  the  Tim^  with  othar  poms,  ami  in  1821  Th® 
Hermit  in  Philadelphia,  a  continuation,  of  hi« 
previous  work,  but  mostly  occupied  with  a  eaveiit 
against  the  introduction  of  foreign  vioea  into  tho 
U  nited  States,  HQ  makes  up  a  formidable  list  of 
wives  sold  at  SmithfKold,  betting  nobUmion,  and 
bruised  prizefighters,  as  an  offisot  to  tho  atories  by 
English  travellers  of  society  in  our  frontier  set- 
tlements, 

Wo  next  hear  of  our  author  as  tho  supercargo 
of  a  vessel,  in  which  capacity  he  made  a  voyage 
to  China,  turning  his  observations  to  account  on 
his  return  by  writing  a  history  of  that  country, 
which  was  published  in  quarto  numbers,  lie 
also  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Signers,  alter  the  publication  of  the  third  volume, 
and  wrote  several  of  the  biographies  which  ap- 
peared in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  series 
In  185H  he  published  ft  L\f&  of  Lafayette.  In 
addition  to  these  works  he  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  tho 
day,  lie  died  in  1824 


*Tis  the  break  of  clay,  and  cloudless  weather, 
Tho  eager  dogs  are  all  roaming  together, 


The  moor-eock  is  flitting  across  the  heather. 

Up,  rouse  from  your  slumbers, 
Away!    ' 

No  vapor  encumbers  the  day ; 

Wind  the  echoing  horn, 

For  the  waking  mora 
Peeps  forth  iu  its  mantle  of  grey. 

The  wild  boar  is  shaking  his  dewy  bristle, 
The  partridge  is  sounding  his  morning  whistle, 
The  red-deer  is  bounding  o'er  the  thistle 

Up,  rouse  from  your  slumbers, 
Away  I 

No  vapor  encumbers  the  day ; 

Wind  the  echoing  horn, 

For  the  waking  morn 
Peeps  forth  in  its  mantle  of  grey. 


TVIIXIAM  A.  MUHLENBERG. 

THE  Bov.  Dr.  Muhlonberg,  a  descend  tint  from  a 
fairily  of  revolutionary  fame,  was  for  many  years 
the  head  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  an  institution  which  under  his  control  at- 
tained a  high  measure  of  usefulness  and  reputa- 
tion, lie  is  now  Kector  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
city  of  New  York, 

for.  Muhlenberg  published  in  1828,  (tfwrrh 
Poetry :  JBeiny  portiom  of  the  Psalm  in  rente, 
and  Mymmmit^d  to  the  Fmtir&k  and  fhxt*  and 
various  occasions  of  the  Church,  selected  and  al» 
Ured  from  various  Authors*  He  has  wnce,  in 
connexion  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  Wawwright,  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Church  Music,  and  mu*  done 
much  in  tho  practical  ad  van  cement  of  public  tuste 
in  the  same  direction  by  the  choral  amingomwits 
of  hit*  own  church,  while  he  has  served  church 
poetry  as  well  as  imiaie  by  tho  production  of  se- 
veral highly  esteemed  hymiiH.  Wo  give  tho  best 
known  of  these  in  its  original  form,  with  u  brief 
note  from  tho  Evangelical  Catholic,  a  wwkly 
paper  conducted  for  about  a  yeur  by  Dr.  Muhlon- 
borg,  descriptive  of  its  introduction  in  the  Epis- 
copal collection  (where  it  appears  iu  an  abridged 
form). 

TIIB  187Ttt  nYltiff. 

"Wo  have  been  »o  r<»peate<lly  urged  by  ncvoral  of 
our  readers  to  give  them  the  whole  of  th«  original 
of  "  /  would  not  Urn  alway,*  that  we  fit  length  i«om- 
ply,  though  Homewhat  reluctantly,  as  it  ho*  appaawd 
at  various  time's  in  print  before — ftrsk  in  tha  Phila- 
delphia tfpitcopal  Recorder)  Borne  where  about  tho 
year  18*24.  It  was  written  without  the  rvitiotcBt 
idea  that  my  portion  of  it  would  aver  b<a  employed 
in  the  devotion*  of  thet  Church,  Whatever  fwrvice  it 
has  done  iu  that  way  w  owing  to  the  Into  Bwht>||  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  the  Rector  of  Bt.  Aim's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  who  xnado  the  Moloetion  of  vetWK  t>ut  of 
<Jie  whale,  which  constitutes  the  preaont  hyntn»  aiul 
offered  it  to  the  Committee  <>»  Hytntm^  ap|toinietl  by 
the  General  Oouventiou  of  — — %  Th«  hymn  wan,  at 
first,  rejected  by  the  committee,  of  whwh  the  un- 
known author  waa  a  member,  who,  upon  &  nattrienl 
criticism  being  made  upon  it,  earnestly  voted  ngaitmt 
its  adoptioxu  It  was  admitted  on  tile  importunate 
application  of  Dr.  Onderdonk  to  the  buhojw  on  the 
committee.  Td&  following  ia  a  revised  copy  o  tha 
original : — 


*  Phlln,,  ISJrno.  pp.  m 
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I  WOTTLD  NOT  UVE  ALWAY.— Job  Tii.  16. 

I  would  not  live  alway — live  alway  below  1 

Oh  no,  Hi  not  linger,  when  bidden  to  go. 

The  days  of  our  pilgrimage  granted  us  here, 

Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

Would  1  shrink  from  the  path  which  the  prophets  of 

God, 

Apostles  and  martyrs  so  joyfully  trod  ? 
While  brethren  and  friends  are  all  hastening  home, 
Like  a  spirit  unblest,  o'er  the  earth  would  I  roam  ? 

I  would  not  live  alway — I  ask  not  to  stay, 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way: 
Where,  seeking  for  peace,  we  but  hover  around, 
Like  the  patriarch's  bird,  and  no  resting  is  found ; 
Where  hope,  when  she  paints  her  gay  bow  in  the 

air, 

Leaves  its  brilliance  to  fade  in  the  night  of  despair, 
And  joy's  fleeting  angel  ne'er  sheds  a  glad  ray, 
Save  the  gloom  of  the  plumage  that  bears  him  away. 

I  would  not  live  alway — thus  fettered  by  sinf 
Temptation  without;  and  corruption  within  ; 
In  a  moment  of  strength  if  I  sever  the  chain, 
Scarce  the  victory's  mine  ere  I'm  captive  again. 
E'en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  fears, 
And  my  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears. 
The  festival  trump  calls  for  jubilant  songs, 
But  my  spirit  her  own  miserere  prolongs. 

I  would  not  live  alway — no,  welcome  the  tomb; 
Since  Jesus  hath  lain  there  I  dread  not  its  gloom : 
Where  He  deigned  to  sleep,  I'll  too  bow  my  head ; 
Oh  1  peaceful  the  slumbers  on  that  hallowed  bed. 
And  then  the  glad  dawn  soon  to  follow  that  night, 
When  the  sunrise  of  glory  shall  beam  on  my  sight, 
When  the  full  matin  song,  as  the  sleepers  arise 
To  shout  in  the  morning,  shall  peal  through  the 
skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alway — away  from  his  God, 
Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 
Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  o'er  the  bright 

plains, 

And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns : 
Where  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet ; 
While  the  songs  of  salvation  exultingly  roll, 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul  ? 

That  heavenly  music !  what  is  it  I  hear  ? 
The  notes  of  the  harpers  ring  sweet  in  the  air  ; 
And  see,  soft  unfolding,  those  portals  of  gold  1 
The  King,  all  arrayed  in  his  beauty,  behold ! 
Oh,  give  me,  Oh,  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove! 
Let  me  hasten  my  flight  to  those  mansions  above ; 
Aye,  'tis  now  that  my  soul  on  swift  pinions  would 

soar, 
And  in  ecstasy  bid  earth  adieu,  evermore. 

Dr.  Mulilenberg  is  also  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  on  topics  connected  with  his  church,, 
and  with  many  charitable  enterprises.  His  later 
works  are;  Mtmily  Prayers,  1801;  £kangelical 
Sisterhood;  St.  Johnland:  Ideal  and  Actual, 
1869;  Woman  and  Her  Accusers:  a  Sermon; 
Clvrfot  and  the  Mile,  1869. 

SAMUEL  H.  DIOKSONT 

WAS  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1798. 
His  parents,  from  the  north  "of  Ireland,  were  both 
of  unmixed  Scottish  blood.  His  father  came  to 
America  before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  fought 
in  the  soiith  under  General  Lincoln  and  others. 
He  was  in  Charleston  during  the  siege,  but  es- 
caped in  a  canoe  up  Cooper  river  previous  to  the 
capitulation.  He  was  long  a  resident  in  Charles- 


ton, where- lie  taught  the  school  of  the  South  Ca- 
rolina Society.  He  died  in  1819.  The  maternal 
uncle  of  Dr.  Dickson  was  Samuel  IN  eilson,  the 
editor  of  the  Northern  Star,  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished in  Ireland  advocating  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Protestants 
who  became  United  Irishmen.  He  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment  after  the  execution  of  Emmet, 
and,  being  at  last  released  on  condition  of  expa- 
triating himself,  came  to  this  country  and  died  at 
Poughkeepsie. 


The  early  education  of  Dr.  Dickson  was  chiefly 
in  Charleston  College,  a  respectable  high-school 
merely  at  that  time,  under  Drs.  Buist  and  Hedley 
and  Judge  King.  He  was  sent  to  Yale  College  in. 
1811,  joined  the  Sophomore  class,  and  was  graduat- 
ed in  due  course.  He  commenced  at  once,  in  Ms 
seventeenth  year,  the  study  of  medicine,  entering 
the  oifice  of  Dr.  P.  G-.  Prioleau,  who  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  professional  eminence  at  the 
South,  and  whose  practice  was  extended  and  lu- 
crative in  an  almost  unparalleled  degree.  In  1 8 17, 
'18,  and '19,  he  attended  lectures  in  the  Univeraity 
of  Pennsylvania  in  its  palmy  days,  when  Chap- 
man, Physick,  and  Wistar  were  among  its  facul- 
ty, and  received  the  diploma  in  1 8 1 9.  He  return- 
ed to  Charleston  and  became  engaged  in  a  large 
practice.  In  1823  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Physiology  and  Pathology  before  the 
medical  students  of  the  city,  the  class  consisting 
of  about  thirty.  With  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  then 
read  to  the  same  class  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Surgery,  and  Dr.  Frost,  he  undertook  the  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  of  domestic  medical  instruc- 
tion, and  urged  the  institution  of  a  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Charleston.  He  moved  the  Medical  So- 
ciety to  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter, 
which  was  granted,  and  the  school  went  into  ope- 
ration in  1824.  He  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion to  the  professorship  of  the  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  which  chair  he  held  until  1832, 
when  he  resigned  it  in  consequence  of  a  contest 
between  the  Medical  Society  and  the  College.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  in 
the  Medical  College  of  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, newly  erected,  with  a  liberal  charter  from 
the  legislature.  In  1847  he  received  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  New  York  University  to  fill  the 
chair  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Revere,  and  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  lec- 
tured to  large  classes.  In  1850,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  his  former  colleagues,  he  resumed  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Medical  School  at  Charleston. 

His  writings  are  varied  and  numerous.  He  has 
been  a  contributor  to  many  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  ha<  delivered  many  occasional  ad- 
dresses, which  h  ive  been  published.  His  address 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Yale  in  1842,  on 
the  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  latter.  He  has  written  many  arti- 
cles in  the  American  Medical  Journal  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Medical  Journal  of  New  York,  the 
Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  and  ia 
some  of  the  Western  journals.  He  has  published, 
two  large  volumes  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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and,  in  1852,  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Life,  Sleep, 
Pain,  cfeo.,  embracing  many  important  questions 
of  philosophy  and  hygiene  handed  in  an  ingeni- 
ous and  popular  manner ;  amply  illustrated  from 
copious  stores  of  reading  and  extensive  personal 
experience.  This  book  is  written  in  an  ingenious 
and  candid  spirit ;  his  Manual  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  has  gone  through  six  or  seven  edi- 
tions. A  small  volume  of  versos  from  his  pen, 
printed  but  not  published,  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  to  which  magazine 
he  has  sent  several  papers.  In  most  of  the  South- 
ern literary  journals,  the  Rose-Bud,  Magnolia, 
Literary  Gazette,  <fec.,  will  be  found  articles  by 
him.  To  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  he  lias 
been  from  its  origin  a  frequent  contributor. 

**In  1858  Dr.  Dickson  became  professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  J  offer- 
son  College,  Philadelphia.  Nine  years  later  ho 
published  Studies  in  Pathology  and  Tluwap&u- 
ties.  lie  died  March  81,  1872,  in  the  words  of 
his  associates:  uRipe  in  years,  and  rich  in  all 
the  honors  that  could  be  gathered  from  the 
broad  lidds  of  science  and  literature." 


I  seek  the  quiet  of  the  tomb, 
There  "would  I  sleep ; 

I  love  ita  silence  and  its  gloom- 
Bo  dark  arid  deep, 

I  would  forget  the  anxious  cares 

That  rend  my  breast ; 
Life's  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 

Here  let  mo  rest, 

Weep  not  for  me,  nor  breathe  one  sigh 

Above  my  bier- 
Depart  ami  leave  me  tranquilly, 

.Repose  is  hero. 

Mock  me  not  with  the  lofty  mound 

Of  sculptured  stone; 
Lay  me  unmarked  beneath  the  ground 

Ail — all  alone. 

OO)  AOS  ANJJ  BBATH—raOM  HUB  WBAT8  ON  XIF8,  SUMP,  PAXN,&0* 

Beath  may  bo  considered  physiologically,  patho- 
logically, and  psychologically.  We  are  obliged  to 
regard  it  and  speak  of  it  as  the  uniform  correlative, 
and  indeed  the  necessary  consequence,  or  final  resnU 
of  life  j  the  act  of  dying  m  the  rounding  ofF,  or  ter- 
mination of  the  act  of  living.  But  it  ought  to  bo  re- 
marked that  this  conclusion  is  derived,  not  from  any 
understanding1  or  comprehension  of  the  relevancy  of 
the  asserted  connexion,  nor  from  any  &  priori  rea- 
soning applicable  to  the  inquiry,  but  merely  d  j9o«- 
tenon  as  the  result  of  universal  experience.  All  thafc 
has  lived  has  died;  and,  therefore,  all  that  lives  must 
die, 

Tli©  solid  rock  upon  which  we  tread,  ami  with 
which  wo  rear  our  palaces  and  temples,  what  ia  it 
often,  when  microscopically  examined,  but  a  conge- 
ries of  the  fossil  remains  of  innumerable  animal  tribe* ! 
The  soil  from  which,  by  tillage,  we  derive  our  vegeta- 
ble food,  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  mere  mix- 
ture of  thculecayeu  ana  decay  ing  fragments  of  former 
organic  being  :  the  shells  and  exuvioa,  the  skeletons, 
and  fibres,  and  exsiccated  juices  of  extinct  life. 
***###*** 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  BO  reason  known  to  xw 
why  Death  should  always  "round  the  sum  of  life." 
Up  to  a  eertwn  point  of  their  duration,  varying  in 
each  separate  set  of  instances,  and  in  the  comparison 


of  extremes  varying  prodigiously,  the  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms  not  only  sustain  themselves,  but 
expand  and  develop  themselves,  grow  and  increase, 
enjoying  a  better  and  better  life,  advancing  and  pro- 
gressive. Wherefore  Is  it  that  at  this  period  all  pro- 
gress is  completely  arrested;  that  thenceforward  they 
waste,  deteriorate,  and  fail  ?  Why  should  they  thus 
decline  and  deeay  with  unerring  uniformity  upon 
their  attaining  their  highest  perfection,  their  most 
Intense  activity  ?  This  ultimate  law  is  equally  mys- 
terious and  inexorable.  It  is  true  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings tell  us  of  Enoch,  "  whom  God  took,  and  he  was 
not  ;"  and  of  Elijah,  who  was  transported  through 
the  upper  air  in  a  chariot  of  fire  ;  and  of  Molchiso- 
dek,  tlie  most  extraordinary  pei-somige  whose  name 
is  recorded,  "without  father,  without  mother,  with- 
out descent:  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor 
end  of  life."  We  rend  the  history  without  conceiv- 
ing the  faintest  hope  from  these  exceptions  to  the 
universal  rule.  Yet  our  fauey  has  always  exulted 
iu  visionary  evasions  of  it,  by  forging  for  ourselves 
creations  of  immortal  maturity*  youth,  and  beauty, 
residing  in  Klysimi  fields  of  unfading  spring,  amidst 
the  fruition  of  perpetual  vigor.  We  would  drink,  in 
imagination,  of  the  sparkling  fountain  of  rejuvenes- 
cence ;  nay,  boldly  dare  the  terror  of  Mguca's  cal- 
dron, We  echo,  in  every  despairing  heart,  the  eja- 
culation of  tho  expiring  Woleott,  *'  Bring  back  my 
youth  I" 

Reflection,  however,  cannot  fail  to  reconcile  us  to 
our  ruthless  destiny.  There  is  another  law  of  our 
b^ing,  not  less  unrelentii  g,  whose  yoke  is  even 
harsher  and  more  intolerable,  from  whcwe  prafmro 
Death  alone  ean  relieve  us,  and  i»  oompiirwon  with 
which  the  absolute  certainty  of  dying  becomes  a 
glorious  blessing.  Of  whatever  else  we  may  remain 
ignorant,  eaeh  of  us,  for  himself,  comes  to  feel,  real- 
ize, and  know  unequivocally  that  fill  his  capacitu1*, 
both  of  action  and  enjoyment,  are  transient,  awl  tend 
to  ptuw  away;  and  when  our  thirst  is  Hutiated,  we 
turn  dipgutiUul  from  the  bitter  ku»»  of  the  once  fra- 
grant and  sparkling  cup,  I  am  aware  of  Par- 
offered  analogy  — 


Tho  troo  of  dot'poftt  root  IB  fttvmd 
Unwilling  Mtill  to  toavg  iho  ground  ; 

and  of  Rush's  notion,  who  imputes  to  the  aged  aueh 
an  augmenting  lovo  of  life  that  he  b  at  a  lows  to  ac- 
count for  it,  and  suggo*tft»  quaintly  enough,  that,  it 
may  depend  upon  custom,  the  great  moulder  of  our 
desires  and  propensities  ;  and  that  tho  infirm  and 
decrepit  **  love  to  live  on,  because  they  have  acquir- 
ed a  habit  of  living."  His  ftmmnptton  w  wrong  in 
point  of  fact  lie  IOM*  sight  of  the  important  prin- 
ciple that  Old  Age  is  a  relative  term,  and  that  one 
man  may  be  more  superannuated,  farther  advanced 
in  natural  deeay  nt  ftixty,  than  another  at  ewe  hun- 
dred years.  Parr  might  well  rcjoieo  at  being  fclive, 
and  exult  in  tho  prowpeet  of  continuing  to  live,  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  being  capable,  m  w  affirm* 
ed,  even  of  the  enjoyment  of  nexuiil  life  at  that  ftg*k; 
but  he  who  ha«  hail  lug  "  three  fwffft»it»nt  warning*," 
who  i«  deaf,  lame,  *md  blind  ;  who,  like  tho  monk  of 
the  Kftcurial,  has  lost  alUm  ootcmpnraric*,  and  h 
condemned  to  hopclopft  ftolitude.,  and  opjirenftod  With 
tho  conHcimisnoflA  of  dependence  and  imht^'ility,  tuuttt 
look  on.  Doath  not  a»  a  cuwe,  but  a  refuge* 

***#*^*« 

Strolling  with  my  venerable  ami  i*Hteemed  eol- 
league,  Prof.  Stephen  KHiotti  one  «ftt»rnm»«,  through 
a  field  on  the  Imnka  of  the  River  Afthtay,  we  eame 
upon  a  negro  bA^king  in  the  mm,  the  nfont  aneleut 
looking  p€im>nng«  1  have  aver  twru  Our  nttomptn, 
with  hia  aid»  to  calmilato  hi»  ag«,  wor^  of  course 
conjectural  ;  but  we  were  satisfied  that  ho  was  far 
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above  one  hundred.  Bald,  toothless,  nearly  blind, 
bent  almost  horizontally,  and  scarcely  capable  of 
locomotion,  he  was  absolutely  alone  in  the  world, 
living  by  permission  upon  a  place,  from,  which  the 
generation  to  which  his  master  and  fellow-servants 
belonged  had  long  since  disappeared.  He  expressed 
many  an  earnest  wish  for  death,  and  declared,  em- 
phatically, that  he  "  was  afraid  God  Almighty  had 
forgotten  him." 

**        *        *        *        *        *        * 

Birds  and  fishes  are  said  to  be  the  longest  lived  of 
animals.  For  the  longevity  of  the  latter,  ascertain- 
ed in  fish-ponds.  Bacon  gives  the  whimsical  reason 
that,  in  the  moist  element  which  surrounds  them, 
they  are  protected  from  exsiccation  of  the  vital 
juices,  and  thus  preserved.  This  idea  corresponds 
very  well  with  the  stories  told  of  the  unealculated 
ages  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bnyous  of 
Louisiana,  and  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  that  region, 
where  a  traveller  once  found  a  withered  and  an- 
tique corpse  —  so  goes  the  tale  —  sitting  propped  in  an 
arm-chair  among  his  posterity,  who  could  not  com- 
prehead  why  he  slept  so  long  and  so  soundlv. 

But  the  Hollanders  anJ  Burmese  do  not  live  espe- 
cially long;  and  the  Arab,  always  lean  and  wiry, 
lead  *  a  protracted  life  amidst  his  arid  sands.  Nor 
can  we  thus  account  for  the  lengthened  age  of  the 
crow,  the  raven,  and  the  eagle,  which  are  affirmed 
to  hold  out  for  two  or  three  centuries. 

There  is  the  same  difference  among  shrubs  and 
trees,  of  which  some  are  annual,  some  of  still  more 
brief  existence,  and  some  almost  eternal.  The  vene- 
I'able  oak  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  a  thousand 
winters  ;  and  the  Indian,  baobab  is  set  down  as  a 
cotemporary  at  least  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  having 
probably  braved,  like  the  more  transient  thougn. 
long-enduring  olive,  the  very  waters  of  the  great 
deluge. 

It  will  be  delightful  to  know  —  will  Science  ever 
discover  for  us?  —what  constitutes  the  difference 
thus  impressed  upon  the  long  and  short-lived  races 
of  the  organized  creation.  Why  must  the  fragrant 
shrub  or  gorgeous  flower-plant  die  immediately  after 
performing  its  functions  of  continuing  the  species, 
and  the  pretty  ephemeron  languish  ink)  non-exist- 
ence jxist  as  it  flutters  through  its  genial  hour  of  love 
and  grace  and  enjoyment  :  while  the  banyan  and  the 
chestnut,  the  tortoise,  the  vulture,  and  the  carp, 
formed  of  the  same  primary  material  elements,  and 
subsisting  upon  the  very  same  sources  of  nutrition 
and  supply,  outlast  them  so  indefinitely  ? 

Doafch  from  old  age,  from  natural  decay—  usually 
'  spoken  of  as  death  without  disease  —  is*  most  impro- 

Eerly  termed  by  writers  an  euthanasia.    Alas  I  how 
ir  otherwise  is  the  truth  !     Old  age  itself  is,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  exceptions  which  I  have  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  anv  where—  old 
ago  itself  is  a  protracted  and  terrible  disease. 


OLAKKE, 

THE  MA.D  POET,  as  he  was  called  in  ISTew  York; 
where  he  figured  as  the  author  of  numerous  vo- 
lumes, and  as  a  well  known  eccentric  in  Broadway 
some  twenty  years  since,  was  born  in  one  of  the 
Hew  England  states,  we  believe  Connecticut. 
An  inscription  to  the  portrait  of  one  of  his  books 
supplies  the  date  of  his  birth,  Juno  18,  1798.  An 
allusion  in  the  preface  to  another  speaks  of  a  scene 
with  his  mother  at  How  London,  when  he  was 
in  his  ninth  year;  and  the  same  introduction  re- 
cords his  first  appearance,  August  IS,  1819,  in 
Broadway,  Few  York,  thenceforward  the  main 
haunt  and  region  of  his  erratic  song. 
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He  was  a  poet  of  the  order  of  Nat  Lee,  one  of 
those  wits  in  whose  heads,  according  to  Bryden, 
genius  is  divided  from  madness  by  a  thin  parti- 
tion. He  was  amiable  in  his  weaknesses,  having 
no  vices,  always  preserving  a  gentility  of  deport- 
ment, while  he  entertained  his  imagination  with  a 
constant  glow  of  poetic  reverie,  investing  the  oc- 
casional topics  of  the  town  and  the  day  with  a 
gorgeous  Byronic  enthusiasm.  He  was  constantly 
to  be  seen  in  Broadway,  and  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  then,  as  now,  fashionable  Grace 
church.  His  blue  cloak,  cloth  cap,  and  erect 
military  air,  enhanced  by  his  marked  profile,  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  lions  of  the  pavement;. 
"With  much  purity  and  delicacy  in  his  verses,  it 
was  his  hobby  to  fall  in  love  with,  and  celebrate 
in  his  rhymes,  the  belles  of  the  city.  This  was 
sometimes  annoying,  however  well  meant  on  the 
part  of  the  poet.  Then,  from  the  irregularity  of 
his  genius,  his  muse  was  constantly  stooping  from 
the  highest  heaven  of  invention  to  the  lowest  re- 
gions of  the  pathetic.  The  simple,  honest  nature 
of*  the  man,  however,  prevailed;  and  though  wit- 
lings occasionally  made  a  butt  of  him,  and  enter- 
tained themselves  with  his  brilliant  flights  and  his 
frequent  sharp  wit,  he  was  upon  the  whole  re- 
garded, by  those  who  had  any  feeling  for  the 
matter,  with  a  certain  tenderness  and  respect.* 
His  poems  helped  to  support  him.  Judging  from 
the  number  of  editions  and  their  present  scarcity 
he  probably  succeeded,  in  some  way  or  other,  by 
subscription  or  the  charity  of  publishers,  in  getting 
from  them  a  revenue  adequate  to  his  humbla 
wants. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  following  are  the 
titles  of  all  his  volumes.  In  1820  appeared  a 
slight  brochure,  a  Review  of  the  five  of  Eternity 
and  other  Poems;  and  in- 1822,  The  Elixir  of 
Moonshine;  leing  a  collection  of  Prose  and  Po- 

*  On  one  occasion  Col.  Stone  of  the  Commercial,  and  John 
Lang  of  the  Gazette,  were  engaged  in  a  newspaper  altercation, 
in  the  course  of  which  Lang  remarked  that  Stone's  Drains  were 
like  the  poet's,  a  little  zig-zag.  McDonald  stepped  into  the 
office  of  the  Commercial,  and  seeing;  the  Gazette,  wrote  this 
impromptu. 

I'll  toll  Johnny  Lang  in  the  way  of  a  laugh, 
Since  he  has  dragged  my  name  in  his  petulant  brawl, 

That  most  people  think  it  is  better  by  half 
To  have  brains  that  are  zig-zag  than  no  brains  at  all. 
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etry  ly  the  Mad  Poet,  a  neat  volume  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  small  pages,  published  at  the 
"  Sentimental  Epicure's  Ordinary,"  and  bearing 
the  not  very  savory  motto  — 

"Tis  vain  for  present  fame  to  wish, 
Our  persons  first  must  be  forgotten, 

For  poets  are  like  stinking  fish, 
That  never  shine  until  they're  rotten. 

In  1825  Clarke  published  The  Gossip;  or,  a 
Laugh  with  the  Ladies,  a,  Grin  tcith  the  Gentle- 
men,  and  Burlesque  on  Byron,  a  Sentimental  Sa- 
tire, with  other  Poems  ;  which  gave  Glason  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  cleverness  by  burlesquing 
burlesque.  The  next  year  he  sent  forth  a  mis- 
chievous volume  of  poetic  Sketches,  with  some 
complaints  of  the  u  Dutch  dignity"  of  the  wealthy 
young  belles  who  were  insensible  to  his  gallantries. 
Tnen  there  were  two  series  of  Afara  or  the  Belles 
of  Broadway,  and  a  grand  collection  of  the  Poems 
in  1886.  The  last  effusion  of  which  we  have  mot 
with  the  title  is  A  Cross  and  Coronet,  publishodin 
1841.  Disdaining  to  extract  amusement  from  the 
wildest  of  these  versos,  wo  may  cite  a  few  of  the 
others  which  do  credit  to  tho  writer's  feelings. 

Those  arc  at  tho  commencement  of  some  stanzas 
on  the  death  of  the  poet  feramard,  who  appears 
to  have  been  his  playfellow  in.  their  boyhood  at 
ISTew  London* 

So  early  to  the  grave,  alas  !  —  alas  1 

Life  is  indeed  a  rushing  dream: 
His  did  on  wings  of  lightning  pass, 

Brightening  a  Nation  with  its  beam, 

Its  happy  dawn  was  spent  with  mine, 

And  we  were  wont,  in  thoso  young  days, 
,  Many  a  joyous  hour  to  join 

In  kindred  tusks,  and  kindred  plays. 

"Whore  now  his  shrouded  form  is  laid, 

Our  boyish  footsteps  used  to  go  : 
How  oft,  unthinkingly,  %?e  strayed 

In  that  sad  place,  long  years  ago  I 

Life  was  flushed  with  yhantoms  then, 
That  tinged,  each  object  'With  their  bloom  j 

We  knew  not  years  were  coming,  when 
They'd  fade  in  the  future's  gloom: 

We  had  not  seen  the  frown  of  Hope  — 
Know  not  her  eye  had  ever  frowned— 

That  soon  our  hearts  would  have  to  grope 
For  feelings  —  manhood  never  found, 

Saddened  ns  stormy  moonlight,  looks 
Tho  memory  of  those  halt  bright  days, 

When  we  have  stolen  away  from  books, 
And  wasted  hours  m  idle  pluys* 

On  Handy's  Point—  on  Groton  Height, 
We  struck  the  ball,  or  throw  the  c^uoit, 

Or  calmly,  in  th©  cool  twilight, 
From  IZuiibutfs  wharf  have  flung  tho  bait. 

The  following  is  in  one  of  Clarke's  frequent 
moods. 

ON  fiWSWO  A  'TOtWG  GIRL  tOOJC   VJN&Y  WtftWUtLT  WTO   TJtR 
BTUKKT,  FKOM  A  WINDOW  Off  MISS  -  'fl  BOAKBWG 

IN 


Sequestered  girl  —  and  dost  tliou  deem 
Thy  lot  is  hard,  because  thou'rt  hidden 

From  public  life's  bewil<kre<l  stream, 
And.  public  pleasure's  fruit  forbidden? 

Thou  little  knowest  how  many  cares 
Are  scattered  o'er  the  surge  of  fashion, 


How  soon  its  guflty  scene  impairs 
Each  virtuous  hope  —  each  modest  passion. 

The  world  assumes  a  winning  shape, 
That  soils  whate'er  may  dare  to  eye  it, 

And  those  young  hearts  alone  escape, 
That  have  the  fortitude  to  fly  it. 

It  takes  the  mask  of  coaxing  eyes, 

Of  languid  words,  axid  bashful  wooing, 

Of  tutored  prayers,  and  treacherous  sighs, 
To  tempt  the  innocent  to  ruin. 

Its  look  is  warm  —  its  heart  is  cold, 
Its  accent  sweet—  -its  nature  savage; 

Its  arms  embrace  with  feeling's  fold, 
Till  they  shall  have  the  power  to  —  ravage, 

Those  who  have  mingled  in  its  clash, 
And  outwardly  would  seem  to  prize  it, 

Its  sweetest  cup  would  gladly  dash, 
And  while  they  feel  &  smile  —  despise  it. 

The  broken  form—  the  ruffled  cheek  — 
The  icy  toiee  —  the  cheerless  manner- 

Disgusted  hope  and  feeling  speak, 
Worn  out  beneath  a  bandit's  banner. 

Maiden  !  in  some  yet  shapeless  years, 
Thou'lt  find  too  true  what  I  have  spoken, 

Atid  read  these  lines  perhaps  with  tears, 
That  steal  out  from  a  heart  that's  broken. 

There  is  the  spirit  of  Ms  Now  England  homo  in 
these  lines  :  — 


SUNDAY 

When  the  tumult  and  toil  of  the  w«$k  have  eeased, 
How  still  is  the  morning  thut  smiled  in  the  goat, 
The  sweet  Sabbath  morning  that  cornea  to  refresh 
Every  soul  that  is  faint  in  its  prison  of  flesh. 

The  rich  clouds  are  fringed  with  yellow  and  blues  — 
The  lips  of  the  flowers  are  silvered  with  dew  — 
The  winds  are  reposed  upon  pillows  of  balm  — 
Enjoyment  is  throned  on  the  clear  azure  calm. 

The  orchard  trees  bend  their  full  arma  to  *h<*  earth, 
In  bleswing  tho  breast,  where  their  beauty  luw  birth, 
And  while  bonding  in  crimmou  luxuriance  thw<\ 
Seem  to  have  joined  in  the  Sabbath's  fir*»t  prayer. 

The  little  birds  sing  their  guy  hymna  in  tho  boughs—  • 
The  delicate  winds  from  their  cradles  arouse— 

Hie  Sun  pcmtly  lifts  his  broad  forehoml  on  high, 
As  Serenity  presses  her  cheek  to  the  sky. 

And  shall  man,  who  miyht  be  an  Angel  in  tan  in, 
Would  he  weep  out  the  stains  of  his  aeiwunl  years, 

While  Nature  labiim'd  with  affection  and  prtu*»o, 
Be  a  stranger  to  God,  on  this  dearest  of  days  I 

0  no  —  the  .deem  voice  of  tho  stwple  is  loud, 
And  City  and  Village  in  worship  nro  bowed* 
While  the  blue  ey  oa  of  Bummer  look  tondoi  ly  clown, 
And  nothing  but  Bin  has  a  fear  or  a  frown, 

M'Donald'ft  mixture  of  crudities  AW!  BuMImities 
attracted  tho  public,  wo  fear,  mow  than  hin  cor- 
rector pieeea  lie  wo«  the  mad  poet  of  the  town, 
something  like  the  fool  in  old  plays,  venting  ho- 
milies in  most  melancholy  jest,  jnirhapB  with  a 
broken  note  of  music,  or  a  half  eiuight  felicity  of 
genius  grasped  at  in  one  of  his  quick  random  flight**. 
Of  his  humorous  efforts  a  single  &i>ecim<m  urny 
suffice,  which  he  appears  to  hive  written  on  the 
completion  of  the 


The  winds  of  1*784, 

Beat  on  a  young  Dutchman*!  head, 
Who  on  Im  brawny  shoulders  bore 

Beaver  ekins,  ho  said 
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He'd  sell,  extremely  cheap- 
He  sold  a  heap. 

To  the  shaggy  burden  bent 

Firmly,  for  many  a  year, 
From  the  copper  seeds  of  a  cent, 

Has  reaped  a  golden  harvest,  here, 
Till  hia  name  is  smothered  in  bank  stock, 
And  notched  on  the  eternarrock. 
His  funeral  monument  is  done  — 

Crowned  with  its  granite  wreath  — 
Poverty,  load  the  loudest  gun, 

When  he  shall  bequeath 
His  example  —  as  Industry  stares  — 
How  to  gild  grey  hairs. 

A  jovial  tomb-stone,  —  whew  ! 

Such  as  but  few  on  earth  afford  — 
Many  a  Fellow  will  get  blue, 

Many  a  mock-dirge  be  roared 
From  those  gay  corners,  when  New  York 
Hears  other  Centuries  laugh,  an4  talk. 

Its  front,  to  the  flashing  East, 

Let  the  broadside  of  the  heaviest  storm, 

With  wild,  white  lightnings  creased, 
Thunder  for  Ages  on  its  form, 

'Twill  stand  through  thick  and  thin, 

Showers  of  —  whiskey  punch,  within. 

Benevolence,  bid  him  build, 
A  twin-tomb  to  that  Alpine  pile, 

Have  it  with  homeless  orphans  filled, 
Whose  fond  and  grateful  smile, 

Shall  memory's  sweetest  moonlight  shed, 

For  ever,  o'er  his  mouldering  head. 

Scorn  and  sentiment  were  the  .best  winged  ar- 
rows in  Clarke's  quiver.  His  indignation  at  for- 
tune for  her  treatment  of  genius  and  beauty,  and 
at  the  fopperies  and  impertinences  of  fashion,  was 
unbounded  ;  he  would  rant  in  these  fits  of  indig- 
nation beyond  the  powers  of  the  language  ;  but 
he  would  always  be  brought  back  to  human  sen- 
sibility by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  face  or  an  innocent 
look. 

His  verses  are  incongruous  enough,  grotesque 
and  absurd  to  the  full  measure  of  those  qualities, 
but  a  kind  eye  may  be  attracted  by  their  very  ir- 
regularity, and  find  some  soul  of  goodness  in  them; 
and  a  lover  of  oddity  —  who  would  have  subscribed 
for  a  copy  when  the  poet  was  living  —  may  inno- 
cently enough  laugh  at  the  crudities.  At  any 
rate  we  have  thought  some  notice  of  the  man 
worth  presenting,  if  only  as  a  curious  reminiscence 
of  city  life  in  New  York,  and  a  gratification  to  the 
inquiring  visitor  at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  who 
asks  the  meaning  of  the  simple  monument  at  "  the 
Poet's  Mound,  -Sylvan  Water,"  upon  which  the 
death  of  M'Douuld  Clarke  is  recorded  March  5, 


ISAAC  STAKE  OLA80N, 

A  WKITBE  of  fine  talent  but  of  a  dissipated  life, 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1Y98.  His  father  was 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city.  The  son  had  a 
good  education  and  inherited  a  fortune.  He  wast- 
ed the  latter  in  a  course  of  prodigal  living,  and 
was  driven  to  exhibit  his  literary  accomplish*- 
ments  as  a  writer  of  poems,  generally  more  re- 
markable for  spirit  than  sobriety,  as  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  and  as  an  actor.  He  appeared  on  the 
boards  of  the  Bowery  and  Park  theatres  in  lead- 
ing Shakespearian  parts,  but  without  much  suc- 


cess. In  1825  he  published  Don  Juan,  Ocwitos 
xvii.,  xvni.,  supplementary  to  the  poem  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  in  a  kindred  vein,  not  merely  of  the 
grossness  but  of  the  wit.  It  made  a  reputation 
for  the  author,  and  still  remains  probably  the  best 
of  the  numerous  imitations  of  its  brilliant  original 
which  have  appeared.  The  scandal  of  the  au- 
thor's life  faithfully  reflected  in  it,  added  not  a 
little  to  its  piquancy. 

This  was  followed,  in  1826,  by  a  collection  of 
poems  entitled  Horace  in  New  York.  In  this  the 
author  celebrates  Malibran,  then  in  the  ascendant 
in  opera,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Halleck,  and  the  Croakers> 
and  other  gossip  of  the  town.  In  addition  to 
these  playful  effusions,  his  capacity  for  serious 
verse  is  shown  in  some  feeling  lines  to  the  memory 
of  the  orator  and  patriot  Einmet. 

In  1833  he  wrote  a  poem  founded  on  the 
"Beauchampe  tragedy"  of  Kentucky;  but  the 
manuscript  was  never  seen  by  any  of  Ms  family, 
though  he  was  heard  to  repeat  passages  from  it. 
The  poem  is  probably  irrecoverably  lost. 

In  1834  Clason  closed  his  life  by  a  miserable 
tragedy  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  as  a 
theatrical  adventurer.  Reduced  to  poverty,  this 
man  of  naturally  brilliant  powers  threw  away 
the  opportunities  of  life  by  suicide.  In  company 
with  his  mistress  he  carefully  sealed  the  room  in 
which  they  lodged  in  London  against  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  and  lighted  a  fire  of  charcoal,  from  the 
fumes  of  which  both  were  found  suffocated. 

NAPOLEON— -FBOM  THE  DON  JtTAN*. 

I  love  no  land  so  well  as  that  of  France — 

Land  of  Napoleon  and  Charlemagne ; 
Benowned  for  valor,  women,  wit,  and  dance, 

For  racy  Burgundy,  and  bright  Champagne—- 
Whose only  word  in  battle  was  "  advance/' 
While  that  "  Grand  Genius"  who  seemed  born  to 

reign — 

Greater  than  Ammon's  son,,  who  boasted  birth 
From  heaven,  and  spurned  all  sons  of  earth. 

Greater  than  he,  who  wore  his  buskins  high, 

A  Venus  armed,  impressed  upon  his  tieni — 
Who  smiled  at  poor  Calphurnia's  prophecy, 

Nor  feared  the  stroke  he  soon  was  doomed  to  feel ; 
Who  on  the  Ides  of  March  breathed  his  last  sigh, 

As  Brutus  plucked  away  his  "  cursed  steel," 
Exclaiming  as  he  expired,  "Et  tu  Brute !" 

But  Brutus  thought  he  only  did  his  duty. 

Graater  than  he  who  at  nine  years  of  age, 
On  Cartilage'  altar  swore  eternal  hate, 

Who  with  a  rancor,  time  could  ne'er  assuage — 
With  Feelings,  no  reverse  could  modei*ate — 

With  Talents,  such  as  few  would  dare  engage— 
With  Hopes,  that  no  misfortune  could  abate — 

Died,  like  his  rival,  both  with. broken  hearts: 

Such  was  their  fate,  and  such  was  Bonaparte's. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte !  thy  name  shall  live, 
Till  Time's  last  echo  shall  have  ceased  to  sound, 

And  if  Eternity's  confines  can  give 
To  Space  reverberation — round  and  round 

The  Spheres  of  Heaven,  the  long,  deep  cry  of  "  Vive 
Napoleon !"  in  Thunders  shall  rebound — 

The  Lightning's  flash  shall  blaze  thy  name  on  high, 

Monarch  of  Earth,  now  Meteor  of  the  Sky  t 

What !  though  on  St.  Helena's  rocky  shore, 

Thy  head  be  pillowed,  and  thy  form  entombed,— 

Perhaps  that  Son,  the  child  thou  didst  adore, 
Fired  with  a  father's  fame,  may  yet  be  doomed 
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To  crash  the  bigot  Bourbpn,  and  restore 

Thy  mould'ring  ashes,  ere  tKoy  l>e  consumed ; — 
Perhaps,  may  rim  the  course  thyself  didst  run — 
And  light  the  "World,  as  Comets  light  the  sun  j 

"Tis  better  thou  art  gone;  'twere  sad  to  see 
Beneath  an  "  imbecile's"  impotent  reign, 

Thy  own  un  vanquished  legions,  doomed  to  be 
Cursed  instruments  of  vengeance  on  poor  Spain,— 

That  land  so  glorious  once  in  chivalry, 
Now  stink  in  Slav'ry  and  in  Shame  again  ; 

To  see  th'  Imperial  Guard,  thy  dauntless  band, 

Made  tools  for  such  a  wretch  as  Ferdinand. 

Farewell  Napoleon  I  thine  hour  is  past; 

No  more  earth  trembles  at  thy  dreaded  name, 
But  France,  unhappy  France,  shall  long  contrast 

Thy  deeds  with  those  of  worthless  D }Jlm,(/ouUme. 
Ye  Gods!  how  long  shall  slavery's  thraldom  last? 

"Will  France  alone  remain  for  ever  tame  ? 
Say  1  will  no  Wallace,  will  no  Washington, 
Scourge  from  thy  soil  the  infamous  Bourbon  ? 

Is  Freedom  dead  ?    Is  Nero's  reign  restored  ? 

Frenchmen  1  remember  Jena,  Austorlitz! 
The  first,  which  made  thy  Emperor  the  Lord 

Of  Prussia,  and  which  almost  threw  in  ilts 
Great  Frederick  William — he  who  at  the  board 

Took  all  the  Prussian  uniform  to  bite ; 
Frederick,  the  king  of  regimental  tailors,  m 
As  Hudson  Lowe  the  very  prince  of  jailors. 

Farewell  Napoleon  I  hadst  thou  have  died 
The  coward  scorpion's  death — afraid,  ashamed, 

To  meet  Adversity's  advancing  tide, 
The  weak  had  praised  thoe,  but  the  wise  had 
blamed : 

But  no  I  though  torn  from  country,  child,  and  brido, 
With  Spirit  unsubdued,  with  ^oul  untamed, 

Gretit  in  Misfortune,  as  in  Glory  high, 

Thou  darodat  to  live  through  life's  worst  «gcmy. 

Pity,  for  thoc,  shall  woop  her  fountains  dry  I 
Mercy,  for  thco,  shall  bankrupt  all  her  atorel 

Yulor  Bluill  pluck  a  garland  from  on  high  I 
Ami  Honor  twino  tlu^wrenth  thy  temples  o'er  1 

Beauty  «hall  bi'ekou  to  theo  from  the  Wky  1 
Ami  smiling  Sorapha  open  wide  Heavcn'M  door! 

Around  thy  head  the  brightest  fttnra  Bhflll  meet, 

And  rolling  Suns  play  sportive  at  thy  feet  I 

Farewell  Napoleon  1  a  long  farewell ! 

A  stranger's  tongue,  nlaa  1  muat.  hymn  thy  worth ; 
No  craven  Gaul  dare  wake  hi^Jlarp  to  tell 

Or  sound  in  song  the  spot  that  gave  thee  birth, 
No  more  thy  JNnme,  that  with  it^1  magic  Bpell 

AroiiBod  the  ahimb'ring  nations  of  the  earth, 
Echoes  around  thy  land  1  'tia  past;  at  length,     * 
France  sinks  beneath  the  sway  of  Charles  the  Tenth. 

THOMAS  ADDIS  TKKVOff, 

Sena  of  a  land,  where  Nature  spreads  her  green, 
But  Tyranny  secures  the  blowmed  boughs; 
Son  of  a  race,  long  fed  with  Freedom's  flame, 
Yet,  trampled  on  when  blazing  in  her  cauin»:~~ 
With  reverence  I  greet  thee,  gifted  mnn— 
Youth's  saucy  blood  subsides  at  thy  grey  hairs. 

Oh,  what  was  the  true  working  of  thy  soul—- 
What griefs — what  thoughts  played  in  thy  pliant 

mind, 

When,  in  the  pride  of  manhood's  steady  glow, 
Tbj[  back  was  turned  upon  the  fev'rite  trees, 
Which,  to  thy  childhood,  had  bcfltowod  a  phatlc  ? 
When  every  step,  which  bore  thee  to  the  shore, 
Wont  from  old  paths,  and  hospitable  roofa  ? — > 
Did  not  the  hoart'a-tear  tremble  in  thine  eye, 
A  prayer  for  Erin  quiver  on  thy  lip, 


As  the  ship  proudly  held  her  prow  aloft, 
And  left  the  green  isle  ia  her  creaming  wake  ? 

And  if  a  grief  pressed  on  thy  manly  heart, 
A  prayer  arose  upon  the  ocean  breeze, 
At  leaving  each  beloved  face  and  scene  : — 
Did  not  the  tear  appear,  and  praise  arise, 
When  stranger  forma  held  out  the  friendly  hand-, 
When  shores,  as  strange,  with  smiles  adopted  thee? 
Yes!  yes  I  there  was  a  tear : — a  tear  of  joy ; — 
There  was  a  prayer: — a  prayer  of  gratitude. 

And  well  thoxi  hast  returned  each  kindness  done, 
A  birth-right  purchased  by  thy  valued  deeds ; 
Anil  theme  who  tendered  thee  a  brother's  grasp, 
Bow,  with  respect,  at  thy  intelligence, 
And  glory  in  the  warmth  their  friendship  showed. 

I  love  to  see  thee  in  the  crowded  court. 
Filling  the  warm  «ir  with  sonorous  voice, 
Which  UBC  hath  polished,  time  left  unimpaired — 
Bold,  from  the  knowledge  of  thy  powers  of  mind ; 
Flowing  in  speech,  from  Natures  liberal  gifts — 
While  thy  strong  figure  and  commanding  arm, 
Want  but  the  toga's  full  and  graceful  fold, 
To  form  a  model  worthy  of  old  Home. 
I  amile  to  see  thy  still  unbending  form 
Dare  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
And  buffet  the  wild  crowd  with  gallant  strength— • 
The  slight  bamboo  poised  graceful  in  thy  liana, 
And  wielded  with  the  air  of  Washington — 
While  thy  light  foot  comes  bravely  from  the  earth, 
As  if  the  mind  were  working  in  the  trunk 

And  yet,  though  I  enjoy  thy  frosty  strength, 
There's  something  tells  me  in  thy  furrowed  face, 
A  virtuous  ago  cannot  o'orstep  the  tombt 
A  solemn  something  whispers  to  my  soul, 
The  court  will  feel  the  silence  at  thy  death, 
More  than  it  did  thy  bursts  of  eloquence. 
While  thy  chair  standing  in  thy  now  warm  homo* 
Will  have  an  awful  void  when  thou  art  gone. 
"What  ifcj't  to  thee  if  thy  long  life  should  wane! 
The  immortal  soul  will  uimubducnl  artao, 
And  glow  upon  the  steps  of  (i oil's  own  throne; 
JLiku  ineeusso  kindled  on  an  altar's  top. 

Cold  a«  thy  monument  thy  framo  must  bo. — 
Warm  aa  thy  heart  will  be  thy  epitaph. 
For  thus  the  aching  mind  of  valuod  mondt 
Riall  pay  the  last  meed  to  the  Hum  he  loved; 
**  Green  as  the  graas  around  this  quiet  snot; 
Pure  as  tiio  Heavctui  above  this  ecuotiijui; 
Warm  aa  the  sun  that  sinks  o'er  yonder  hills; 
And  actives  as  the  rich,  career!  n#  cloud* ; 
Was  he  who  lies*  in  oaith  a  thing  of  nought? 
A  tiling  of  nought.  I — For  what  in  man,  gri'at  God  I 
A  very  worm ;  n,n  inject  of  a  day— 
Ilia  body  but  the  ohry»'lw  to  hi«  mind  1 
For,  evon  hero — h(*ro*"wh«r«  tin*  pxxl  man's  kid, 
And  proud  Columbia's  genius  gru»vcH — 
We  can  bat  murmur:  Here  an  Krumet  lion.1* 

JOHN  HUGHES. 

THIS  clistin^uitfhod  divine  and  eontr<mwkliHt 
%vos  bom  in  tho  north  of  Frvlunil,  1708,  He 
camp  to  America  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
fltudiod  theology  at  the  college  of  Mount  Kt.  Mary, 
Emmotslmrg,  Maryland.  Soon  lifter  his  ordina- 
tion in  18215,  ho  Iwcaine  the  rector  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  elmroh  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  en* 
tered,  in  IBJJO^  upon  E  newsptipor  dincuwidn  with 
the  Itev.  Dr.  John  Breckenndge,  a  leading  divine 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  nrticlos  thus 
published  \vero  eo]lecte<l  in  a  volume.  An  oral 
between  the  same  parties  took  place  iu 
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1834.  In  1838,  Dr.  Hughes,  having  been  ap- 
pointed Bishop  Administrator  of  New  York,  re- 
moved to  that  city.  In  1840,  he  commenced  an 
agitation  of  the  School  question,  claiming  either 
that  no  tax  should  be  levied  for  educational  pur- 
poses, or,  if  levied,  its  proceeds  be  distributed 
among  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the 
community,  it  being  impossible,  as  he  urged,  to 
provide  a  system  of  education  which  could  be 
tolerated  by  all.  The  reading  of  the  ordinary 
Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  he  especially  ob- 
jected to.  The  long  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  followed  was  maintained  with  great 
energy,  perseverance,  and  ability  by  the  prelate, 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  modification  of  the 
previously  existing  system.  His  claim  that  the 
church  property  of  his  denomination  should  be 
exclusively  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
likewise  urged  at  an  early  period  of  his  episcopate, 
has  also  caused  much  discussion,  and  has  been 
revived  in  the  year  1855  in  a  controversy 
between  Dr.  Hughes  and  the  Hon.  Erastus 
Brooks,  of  the  New  York  Senate,  growing  out  of 
a  statement  by  the  latter  that  the  Bishop  was,  in 
this  manner,  in  possession  of  property  to  the 
value  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  articles 
which  have  passed  between  the  parties  have 
been  collected  in  two  separate  and  rival  publica- 
tions. In  1850,  Bishop  Hughes  and  his  diocese 
wore  promoted  by  Pius  IX.  to  archiepiscopal 
rank.  His  energetic  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  elevated  position  has  not  interfered  with  his 
literary  activity.  He  has  constantly,  as  occasion 
has  arisen,  availed  himself  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  to  repel  charges  made  against  his  cjeno- 
mination  in  relation  to  its  action  on  contempo- 
rary questions,  and  has  also  frequently  appeared 
as  a  lecturer.  Several  of  his  productions  in  the 
last  named  capacity  have  been  published,  and 
exhibit  him,  in  common  with  his  less  elaborate 
efforts,  an  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  polished 
writer,  decided  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  and 
quick  in  availing  himself  of  every  advantage  of 
debate.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  these 
addresses :  Christianity  the  only  Source  of 
Moral,  Social,  and  Political  Regeneration,  de- 
livered in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  ISi1?,  by  request  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress ;  '  The 
Church  and  the  World  ;  The  Decline  of  Pro- 
textatitwn ;  Lecture  on  the  Antecedent  (fame 
of  the  I  I'M  ffarnine  in  1847  /  Lecture  on  Mix- 
ture of  Oivil  and  Ecclesiastical  Power  in  the 
Middte  Ages ;  Lecturer  on  the  Importance  of  a 
Christian,  Bam  for  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy ;  Two  Lecture*  on  the  Moral  Games 
that  have  produced  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Times  ; 
Debate  before  the  Common,  Council  of  New  York, 
on  the  Catholic  Petition  respecting  the  Common 
School  Fund;  and  The  Catholic  Chapter  "in  the 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Hughes  is  mi  impressive  and  agreeable 
speaker.  In  per-son  he  is  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, with  a  countenance  expressive  of  benevo- 
lence and  dignity. 

Archbishop  Hughes  died  at  his  residence  in 
Few  York,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  twentieth  of  his  episcopate,  January  3, 
1864.  For  the  lust  few  years  of  his  life,  his 


health  had  been  much  broken.  His  interest  in 
public  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  his 
diocese,  continued,  however,  unabated.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  in  1861,  he  gave  his 
voice  for  the  Union,  a'nd  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged, during  a  visit  to  Europe,  in  a  semi-official 
way,  in  strengthening  by  his  social  influence"  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  abroad.  On  his  re- 
turn, on  occasion  of  the  draft  riots'in  New  York 
in  July,  1863,  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, from  the  balcony  of  his  house,  in  a 
characteristic  speech,  enjoining  on  the  members 
of  his  flock  quiet  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  by  Bishop  McClosky  of  Albany,  who 
spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  many  important 
services  the  deceased  archbishop  had  rendered 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

**In  1866  was  published  a  Life  of  John 
Hughes,  D.  D.,  by  John  E.  G-.  Hassard. 


LEONARD 

The  Eev.  Leonard  Withington,  a  venerable 
clergyman  of  New  England,  and  author  of  nu- 
merous miscellaneous  writings,  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  August  9,  1*T89.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1814.  He  studied  divinity,  and  in  1816  be- 
came settled  over  the  First  Church  in  Newbury, 
where  he  continued  pastor  for  forty-two  years, 
when  he  asked  and  received  a  colleague,  in  his 
seventieth  year.  His  published  pamphlets,  ser- 
mons, lectures,  and  contributions  to  periodicals 
and  newspapers  are  numerous.  In  the  year 
1836  he  published  in  two  volumes  (Boston,  Per- 
kins &  Marvin)  a  collection  of  papers  entitled 
The  Puritan,  a  Series  of  Essays,  Political, 
Moral,  and  Miscellaneous,  "by  John  Oldou^  Esq. 
This  book,  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  is  a  pic- 
turesque reproduction  of  the  lights  and  shades 
of  old  New  England  life,  traced  by  a  practised 
moralist  and  cultivated  reader,  whose  birth  in 
the  last  century  enabled  him  to  speak  -with 
experience  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  a 
fast  changing  era.  There  is  a  healthy  home 
flavor,  which  gives  the  work  a  permanent  value 
as  a  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the 
times  described.  It  answers  to  the  design  of 
the  author  expressed  in  his  preface  :  u  I  have 
attempted  to  remember  in  every  page  that  I  am 
an  American  ;  and  to  write  to  the  wants  and 
manners  of  just  such  a  people  as  those  among 
whom  I  was  born.  I  have  always  blamed  our 
authors  for  forgetting  the  woods,  the  'vales,  the 
hills  and  streams,  the  manners  and  minds, 
among  which  their  earliest  impressions  were 
received  and  their  first  and  most  innocent  hours 
were  passed.  A  sprig  of  white-weed,  raised  in 
our  own  soil,  should  be  more  sweet  than  the 
marjoram  of  Idalian  bowers;  and  the  screaking 
of  the  night-hawk's  wings,  as  he  stoops  in  our 
evening  sky,  should  make  better  melody  in  our 
ears  than  the  softest  warblings  of  a  foreign 
nightingale.  If  I  have  sometimes  verged  to  too 
much  homeliness  and  simplicity,  my  only  apol- 
ogy is,  in  the  language  of  Scripture  —  /  dwell 
among  mine  own  people" 

In  1861  the  author  published  in  Boston  (J,  E. 
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Tilton  &  Co.),  a  volume  entitled  Solomon's  Song 
Translated  and  Explained,  in  three  parts.  This 
book,  the  elaborate  production  of  forty  years' 
labor,  is  designed  not  to  be  a  mere  commentary 
on  the  Song,  but  to  emb<5dy  the  laws  of  Hebrew 
literature,  in  its  peculiar  forms,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  Old  Testament.  Though  the 
author  of  various  compositions,  this  is  the  only 
one  which  Mr,  Withington  has  published  with 
liis  name. 

JAMES   SATAGB. 

James  Savage  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
13,  1789,  his  ancestors  having  resided  in  that 
city  since  the  arrival  of  the  American  founder  of 
the  family,  Major  Thomas  Savage,  from  Eng- 
land, in  1685.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  a 
graduate  of  the  year  1808  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  1807;  in  1812  was  elected  a  Rep- 
resentative to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1820 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  amending  the 
State  Constitution,  in  the  debates  of  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part.  He  died  at  Boston, 
March  8,  18TS. 

Mr.  Savage  early  displayed  a  fondness  for  lit- 
erature and  the  study  of  the  early  history  of  his 
native  State.  He  was,  for  five  years,  associated 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Monthly  Anthology,  a  lit- 
erary periodical,  commenced  in  Boston  in  1808, 
and  continued  till  1811.  It  was  conducted  with 
eminent  ability,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  the  North  American 
[Review,  to  which  Mr.  Savage  was  also  a  contri- 
butor. In  1811,  ho  delivered  a  Fotirth-of-July 
oration  in  Boston,  at  the  request  of  the  city  au- 
thorities, and  iu  1812  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Ora- 
tion at  Cambridge.  In  1825,  ho  edited  Governor 
"Winthrop's  History  of  New  jfflut/land,  from  the 
original  manuscripts,  enriching  the  work  with 
numerous  notes,  learned  and  antiquarian,  illus- 
trating "the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  concerns,  the 
geography,  settlement,  and  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  prin- 
cipal, planters,"  A  second  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1858.  In  1882  ho  published, 
in  the  New  England  Magazine,  a  history  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts* 
His  main  literary  undertaking  is  a  worlcof  learn- 
ed antiquarian  diligence,  the  labor  of  twenty 
years  ;  it  is  entitled,  A  Genealogical  Dictionary 
of  the  Pint  Settlors  of  New  England*  showing 
Three  Generations  of  those  who  came  before 
May,  1692,  on  the  lam  of  Farmer**  Remitter.  It  is 
in  four  largo,  closely-condensed  octavo  volumes, 
the  first  two  of  which  wore  issued  iu  1800,  and 
the  last  in  1862.  This  work,  the  North  Ameri* 
can  JKenew  pronounces,  "considering  the  ob- 
scurity of  moat  of  those  "whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  it,  their  number,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining information  respecting  them,  the  most 
stupendous  work  on  genealogy  ever  compiled,11* 

FBANOIS  L.  HAWKB, 

Air  eminent  pulpit  orator  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  North  Carolina, 


at  Newbern,  June  10,  1798.  His  grandfather 
came  with  the  colonial  governor  Try  on  from 
England,  and  was  employed  as  an  architect  in 
some  of  the  prominent  public  works  of  the  state, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  liberal  opinions  in 
the  Revolution. 

He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  Gaston,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
lie  continued  the  practice  of  tho  law  for'  several 
years  in  his  native  state,  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess. A  memorial  of  his  career  at  this  period  is 
left  to  the  public  in  his  four  volumes  of  JReporte 
of  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  1820-26,  and  his  Digest  of  all  the 
Cases  decided  and  reported  in  North  Carolina, 
In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  his  state. 

His  youth  had  been  marked  by  its  high  tone 
of  character,  and  his  personal  qualities  and  incli- 
nations led  him  to  the  church  as  his  appropriate 
sphere.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Ravonsoroft 
in  1827.  IBs  earliest  ministerial  duties  were  in 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  New  Haven,  In 
1829  ho  became  the  assistant  minister  of  St. 
James's  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  which  Bishop 
Win  to  was  rector.  The  next  year  1  ie  was  called  to 
St.  Stephen's  Church  in  New  York,  in  which  city 
his  reputation  for  eloquence  became  at  once  per- 
manently established.  From  St.  Stephen's  ho 
passed  to  St.  Thomas's  Church  in  1882,  and  con- 
tinued his  connexion  with  tho  parish  till  his  re- 
moval to  Mississippi  in  1844.  During  tho  latter 
porigd  of  his  brilliant  career  at  St.  ThomaaX  he 
was  relieved  from  a  portion  of  his  city  parochial 
labors  by  an  assistant,  and  devoted  hinwelf  to  a 
liberal  plan  of  education,  which  ho  had  matured 
with  great  ability,  and  the  details  of  which  were 
faithfully  carried  out.  lie  established  at  Mush- 


*  JIT.  A,  Review,  July,  1868,    Mr.  Lorinff^  Hundre  . 

Oratory  858,  860,  JVew  England,  MatoHoal  and  &m  wtoafoal 

r,  vol.  i,  pp.  81-81 


Si  Thomas's  Hall 

5ng,  Long  Hand,  a  boarding  soliool,  to  which  ho 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas1**  1  frill*  The  grounds 
wore  prepared  and  the  buildings  ereetod  by  him ; 
a  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction 
and  personal  comfort*  of  the  students.  Ho  intro- 
duced order  and  method  in  all  departments. 
Substantial  comfort  and  prosperity  pervaded  the 
establishment  on  ail  sides.  Unfortunately  the 
experiment  fell  upon  a  period  of  great  comraer* 
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cial  pressure,  and  the  fruits  of  the  hearty  zeal, 
labor,  and  self-denial  of  its  projector,  were  lost 
in  jtoa^  financial  embarrassments.  The  failure  of 
this  institution  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause 
of  education.  Its  success  would  have  greatly  as- 
sisted to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  frequently 
mismanaged  and  even  injurious  country  boarding 
schools.  As  a  characteristic  of  Dr.  Hawks's 
habitual  consideration  for  the  needy  members  of 
his  profession,  and  of  his  own  personal  disinter- 
estedness, it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, when  he  had  fairly  established  the  insti- 
tution, to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  appropriate 
trustees,  with  the  simple  provision  that  the  sons 
of  poor  clergymen  should  receive  from  it,  with- 
out charge,  an  education  worthy  the  position  due 
their  parents. 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  the  south-west, 
Dr.  Hawks  had,  in  1836,  passed  a  summer  season 
in  England,  procux*ing,  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision of  the  General  Convention,  copies  of  im- 
portant papers  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  In  this  he 
had  the  assistance  of  the  eminent  dignitaries  of 
the  English  Church,  and  secured  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  which  have  been 
since  frequently  consulted  on  important  topics  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  the  country. 
"While  at  Flushing,  after  his  return,  he  printed 
considerable  portions  of  them  in  the  Church  Re- 
cord, a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  education,  which,  commenced  in 
November,  1840,  was  continued  till  October, 
1842.*  The  Record  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hawks,  and  besides  its  support  of  Protestant 
theology  in  the  agitations  of  the  day  induced  by 
the  publication  of  the  u  Oxford  Tracts,"  in  which 
Dr.  Hawks  maintained  the  old  American  church- 
wianwhip  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  laity, 
which  he  had  learnt  in  the  schools  of  White  and 
RayenBcrofb,  the  journal  made  also  a  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  display  of  the  sound  old  English 
literature,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  which  its  wants 
were  set  forth  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  De  Foe. 
In  18S7  Dr.  Hawks  established  the  New  York 
Eemew,  for  a  time  continuing  its  active  editor, 
and  commencing  its  valuable  series  of  articles  on 
the  leading  statesmen,  of  the  country,  with  his 
papers  on  Jefferson  and  Burr.t 

While  in  the  south-west  Dr.  Hawks  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Mississippi,  his  confirmation  in  which 
office  was  met  by  opposition  in  the  General  Con- 
vention, where  charges  were  proposed  against  him 
growing  out  of  tho  financial  difficulties  of  the  St. 
Thomas's  Hall  education  scheme.  His  vindica- 
tion of  his  course  in  this  matter  occupied  several 
hours  at  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  is 
described  by  those  who  listened  to  it  as  a  mas- 


*  Threes  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  by  0,  B.  Lin- 
don,  an  Ingenious  practical  printer,  and  since  the  clover  editor 
of  the  Flushing  OtaeU© ;  two  in  quarto  of  tho  weekly,  and  a 
third  in  a  monthly  octavo, 

t  From  tho  hands  of  Dr.  Hawks  the  Eeview  passed  tinder  the 
management  of  his  associate  In  the  enterprise,  the  liar.  Dr.  0. 
8.  Henry,  the  translator  of  Cousin,  author  of  a  History  of  Philo- 
sophy in  Harpers1  Family  Library,  and  for  many  years  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  New  York 
University,  When  Dr.  Henry  retired  from  the  Review,  he  was 
succeeded  by  that  most  accomplished  man  of  letters,  the  orga- 
nizer and  first  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  Dr.  J.  G-.  Cogs- 
well, by  whom  the  work  was  conducted  till  its  close  in  its 
tenth  volume  In  1841. 


terly  and  eloquent  oration :  clear  and  ample  in 
statement,  powerful  and  convincing  in  the  nobie 
appeal  of  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to  the 
disastrous  enterprise.  A  vote  of  acquittal  was 
passed^  and  the  matter  referred  to  the  Diocese  of 
Mississippi,  which  expressed  its  entire  confidence. 
That  bishopric  was,  however,  not  accepted,  nor 
the  bishopric  of  Khode  Island,  tendered  in  1854. 
In  1842  Dr.  Hawks  edited  a  volume  of  the  Hamilton 
papers  from  MSS.  confided  to  him  by  the  venerable 
widow;  but  the  undertaking  was  laid  aside  with 
a  single  volume,  the  work  having  been  afterwards 
entered  upon  by  Hamilton's  son,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Congress.*  In  1844  be  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  Christ's  Church  in  New  Orleans,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  five  years;  during 
which  time  he  also  lent  his  assistance  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  organization  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  was  made  President.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  1849  at  the  request  of 
his  friends,  with  the  understanding  that  provision 
was  to  be  made  for  his  St.  Thomas's  Hall  obliga- 
tions ;  the  unabated  admiration  of  his  eloquence 
and  personal  qualities  readily  secured  a  sufficient 
fund  for  this  object,  and  he  thereafter  filled  the 
pulpit  at  Calvary  Church  till  1861. 


The  literary  publications  of  Dr.  Hawks  are  two 
volumes  of  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  United  States,  embracing  the 
states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland;  a  volume  of 
The  Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  with  notes;  a  caustic  essay  on  Auricular 
Confession  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
published  in  1850;  an  octavo,  Egypt  and  its 
Monuments,  in  particular  relation  to  biblical  evi- 
dence; a  translation  of  Kivero  and  Tschudi's 
Antiquities  of  Peru,  in  1853  ;  and  sever/al  juve- 
nile volumes  of  natural  history  and  American 
annals  published  in  the  u  Boy's  and  Girl's  Li- 
brary" by  the  Harpers,  with  the  title  "  Uncle  Phi- 
lip's Conversations."  Dr.  Hawks  is  also  the  author 
of  a  few  poems,  mostly  descriptive  of  incidents  in 
his  parochial  relations,  which  have  been  recently 


*  The  Official  and  other  Papers  of  the  late  Major-General 
Alexander  Hamilton,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  originals  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  8vo.  New  York  :  Wiley  and 
Putnam.  1842. 
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printed  in  the  Forth  Carolina  collection  of  poetry 
entitled  u  Wood  Notes."  It  is  under-stood  that  he 
has  ia  preparation  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of 
America,  a  subject  which  has  long  employed  his 
attention.  In  addition  to  these  literary  pursuits, 
which  have  heen  but  episodes  in  his  active  pro- 
fessional career,  Dr.  Hawks  has  delivered  several 
lectures  and  addresses,  of  which  we  may  mention 
particularly  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  a  vindication  of  the  early  position  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  affairs  of  the  Revolution. 
He  has  been  also  an  active  participant  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  York  Ethnological,  Histori- 
cal, and  Geographical  Societies.  Of  the  most 
important  part  of  Dr.  Ilawks's  intellectual  labors, 
his  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  it  is  enough  to  say- 
that  their  merits  in  argument  and  rhetoric  have 
deservedly  maintained  his  high  position  as  an 
orator,  through  a  peiiod  and  to  an  extent  rare  in 
the  history  of  popular  eloquence.  A  manly  and 
unprejudiced  conviction  of  Christian  truth,  a 
brilliant  fancy,  illuminating  ample  stores  of  read- 
ing, and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
seldom  seen  physical  powers ;  a  deep-toned  voice, 
expressive  of  sincere  fooling  and  pathos,  and 
easy  and  melodious  in  all  its  utterances ;  a  warm 
Southern  sensibility,  and  courageous  conduct  in 
action,  are  among  the  qualities  of  the  man,  which 
justify  tho  strong  personal  influence  which  he  has 
long  exercised  at  will  among  his  contemporaries. 

APPEA.L   FOR    UNION  OF    TUB    REVOLUTIONARY    ffATIIBUS   AND 
STATESMEN ;— KKOM   A  THANKSGIVING   SKRMON  AT  OALVAUY 

oiiinioir,  ON  "TimDimr  OF  CULTIVATING-  UNITY  AND  THE 

6PIKIT   Off   NATIONALITY."11 

Wo  owe  the  cultivation  of  this  spirit,  tho  impor- 
tance of  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  esta- 
blish, to  the  memory  of  our  heroic  old  fathers.  Theirs 
was  the  first  great  onward  march  ia  the  work  of 
making  us  a  nation.  Every  step  of  that  march  was 
marked  by  their  blood  and  sufferings*  They  did  not 
know  all  that  they  were  doing ;  but  they  did  see, 
dimly  rising  up  in  the  distance  before  them,  freedom 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  freedom  was 
the  root  of  their  planting,  from  which  union  and  na- 
tionality sprung.  What  think  you,  could  they 
come  back  from  their  graves  and  stand  here  among 
us  to-day,  to  see  the  nation  of  which  they  planted 
the  seed  nearly  eighty  years  ago  j  what  think  you 
they  would  say  to  us  upon  this  subject?  They 
•would  tell  us  of  that  dart,  sad  period,  when  with- 
out arms  and  without  ammunition;  with  nothing 
but  courage  to  supply  the  want  of  discipline,  and 
with  no  leader  but  God  Almighty,  they  looked  iu 
upon  their  brave  hearts,  arid  questioning  them,  re- 
ceived for  response,  "  Be  free,  or  die  1**  And  then 
they  solemnly  swore,  the  Lord  being  their  helper, 
that  they  would  be  free.  They  would  tell  us  how 
they  tore  themselves  away  from  weeping  wives  atid 
children ;  and  how  the  noble  mothers  from  whom  we 
sprung,  chid  the  children  for  their  tears,  even  while 
they  wept  themselves,  and  how,  dashing  the  tear- 
drops from  their  eyelids,  they  threw  their  arms 
around  them  for  a  parting  embrace,  and  without  a 
falter  in  the  voice,  rung  out  in  clear,  womanly  tones, 
the  words — often  remembered  afterwards  in  the  bat- 
tle strife — "  Go,  my  brave  husband  I  go,  my  daring 
boyl  I  give  you  to  your  bleeding  country;  I  give 
you  to  the  righteous  cause  of  freedom ;  and  if  He 
so  will  it,  I  give  you  back  to  God,"  They  would 
tell  us  how,  through  seven  long  years,  they  endured 
cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness;  how  they  fought, 
how  they  bled,  how  some  among  them  died;  how 


God  went  with  them  and  brought  them  through  tri- 
umphant at  last.  They  would  tell  us  how  they  were 
more  than  compensated  for  all  they  had  suffered,  as 
they  looked  around,  (as  on  this  day,)  and  in  this 
mighty  nation  of  many  millions,  saw  what  God  was 
working  out  in  their  seven  long  years  of  suffering. 
And  who  among  us,  as  the  story  ceased,  would  dare 
to  say  to  these  venerable  witnesses  to  the  past, 
"  Shall  we  throw  away  that"  which  cost  you  so  much  ; 
shall  we  break  up  our  unity;  shall  we  cease  to  be  a 
nation  ?"  Dare  to  say  it  ?  Why,  a  man's  own  con- 
science would  rise  up  and  call  him  accursed  traitor, 
if  he  but  dared  to  think  it. 

Is  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  dead  within  xis  ?  Has 
the  blood  of  our  noble  old  mothers  ceased  to  flow  in 
our  veins?  Who  then  are  these  white-haired  old 
men  that  are  sitting  here  around  me  ?  A  remnant,  a 
mere  remnant  I  Remnant  of  what  ?  Of  those  who, 
when  our  nation  had  attained  just  about  half  its  pre- 
sent age,  showed  that  tho  spirit  of  our  Revolution- 
ary fathers  was  not  then  dead.  These  are  what  re- 
mains of  the  veterans  of  the  war  of  1812.  It  is 
thirty  years  ago  since  they  were  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
and  then  they  did  just  as  their  fathers  had  clone  be- 
fore them.  Their  country  wanted  them,  and  they 
waited  no  second  summons ;  they  went  forth  and 
kept  the  field  until  their  country  gave  them  an  honor- 
able discharge.  But  in  one  thing  they  differed  from 
their  fathers.  God  permitted  them  to  see,  when 
they  so  promptly  answered  their  oouatoy's  call,  and 
has  permitted  them,  by  prolonging  their  lives  until 
now,  more  fully  to  see,  what  their  fathers  could 
only,  hope  for :  the  immense  advantages  and  bless- 
ings of  a  great,  consolidated,  united  people.  And 
how  have  they  come  up  iu  a  body  to-day,  request- 
ing it  as  a  privilege  to  do  so,  that  they  migjit  unit- 
edly thank  G-otl,  among  other  national  blessing**,  for 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  that  national- 
ity which  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  began,  and  to 
preserve  the  infant  growth  of  which,  they  perilled 
their  lives.  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due, 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  to  whom  we  owe 
it  to  cherish  tho  spirit  of  a  broad  nationality.  Those, 
too,  served  their  country,  but  not  iu  the  tented  field* 
Theae  were  our  patriot  statesmen — the  men  who 
framed,  expounded,  and  upheld  tho  great  principles 
of  our  political  fabric.  We  may  not,  on  an  occatuoa 
like  this,  pass  them  by  unmoutionod.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  allude  to  all,  but,  since  lost  we  mot,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  two  have  gone,  whose  lives  wore 
devoted  to  their  country,  with  as  pure  a  patriotism 
a»  ever  animated  an  American  heart ;  and  each  of 
whom  ^ave,  not  merely  commanding  talents  to  the 
Republic,  but  by  a  sad  coincidence  gave  also  a  jw», 
awl  they  wept  alike,  as  they  laid  tlioitr  dead  nolUiur 
boys  in  honored  graves.  Need  I  name  them?  Not 
when  I  speak  to  Americans;  for  grief  is  y«fc  too  grown 
in  the  nation's  heart  to  call  for  names.  Throw  men 
knew  the  worth  of  unity  and  nationality,  The  one 
living  among  the  new  settlements  of  our  magnificent 
lovely  West,  the  other  on  the  shores  of  old  Massa- 
chusetts, near  the  very  spot  where  ono  of  the  enrluwt 
colonies  was  planted ;  but  what  mattered  it  to  them 
whether  a  State  were  on  this  side  or  tho  ot,lu»r  of 
the  mountains,  whether  it  were  planted  by  *' pilgrim 
fathers"  or  "  the  hunters  of  Kentucky/*  so  long  aa 
all  was  ONE.  The  one  knew  '*  no  North,  no  Mouth, 
no  East,  no  West  :'*  the  other  prayed  that  when  he 
died,  his  eye  might  rest  upon  the  gorgeous  ermigti 
of  the  Republic,  and  see  every  stor  in  its  place, 
while  the  rallying  cry  of  his  country  should  still  be 
"Liberty  ana  Union,  now  and  for  ever!"  These 
men  had  studied  the  value  of  these  United  Statev ; 
they  could  see  but  little  value  in  them  dimnited* 
They  saw  the  grand  conception  of  a 
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Union  in  all  its  mighty  consequences.  They  are 
dead;  \vc  shall  hear  their  voices  of  wisdom  no 
more.  The  one,  in  argument,  smote  like  lightning, 
and  shivered  the  rock  into  fragments;  the  other 
came  with  the  ponderous  force  of  the  Alpine  ava- 
lanche, and  sweeping  away  rock,  tree,  hamlet,  every- 
thing iu  its  path,  buried  them  out  of  sight  for  ever. 
I  thank  God  for  both,  and  pray  that  he  may  raise 
xij)  others  to  fill  their  places.  I  thank  Him  ibr  the 
wisdom  He  gave  them,  and  pray  that  my  country 
may  treasure  it  up  among  her  hallowed  possessions. 
And  when  I  think  how  universal  and  heartfelt  was 
the  individual  grief  of  my  countrymen  at  their  loss, 
I  cannot  believe  that  their  great  principle  of  na- 
tional unity  will  not  survive  them.  They  have  gone 
down  to  the  grave  with  the  Christian's  hope:  peace 
be  to  their  remains — honor  to  their  memories. 

•TO  AN  AGED  AND  VERY  CIIEEKFUI.    OHRISTTAir  UL»Y. 

Lady  I  I  may  not  think  that  thou 
Hast  travelled  o'er  life's  weary  road, 

And  never  felt  thy  spirit  bow 
Beneath  affliction's  heavy  load. 

I  may  not  think  those  nged  eyes 

Have  ne'er  been  wet  with  sorrow's  tears ; 

Doubtless  thy  heart  has  told  in  sighs,  ' 

The  tale  of  human  hopes  and  fears. 

And  yet  thy  cheerful  spirit  breathes 
The  freshness  of  its  golden  prime, 

Age  decks  thy  brow  with  silver  wreaths, 
But  thy  young  heart  still  laughs  at  Time. 

Life's  sympathies  with  thee  are  bright, 
•    The  current  of  thy  love  still  flows, 
And  silvery  clouds  of  living  light, 
Hang  round  thy  sunset's  golden  close. 

So  have  I  scon  in  other  lands, 

Some  ancient  fame  catch  sweeter  grace, 

Of  mellowed  richness  from  the  hands 
Of  Time,  which  yet  could  not  deface. 

Ah,  thou  hast  sought  'mid  sorrow's  tears, 
Thy  solace  from  the  lips  of  truth ; 

And  thus  it  is  that  fourscore  years 
Crush  not  the  cheerful  heart  of  Youth. 

So  be  it  still  1 — for  bright  and  fair, 
His  love  1  read  on  thy  life's  page; 

And  Time!  thy  hand  lay  gently  there, 
Spoil  not  this  beautiful  old  age. 

**Dr.  Hawks'  "most  important  historical 
work,"  stated  MY.  I  hiyakinclc,  in  a  memorial 
discourse,*1*  u  was  devoted  to  his  native  State — 
a  Ifwtory  of  North  Carolina — the  first  volume 
of  which,  embracing  tho  period  between  the 
first  voyage  to  the  colony,  in  1584,  and  the  last, 
in  1501,  wtw  isHUod  at  Fayetteville,  N.  0.,  in 
1857.  The  Hecond,  embracing  the  period  of  the 
Proprietary  Government,  from  1608  to  1729,  was 
published  at  the  same  place  the  following  year. 
The  plan  of  the  work,  a  species  of  chronicles, 
or  annul**,  wan  Homo  what  peculiar.  It  combined 
the  reprint  of  the  original  narratives  of  voyages 
of  discovery  and  colonial  settlements,  and  other 
oarly  and  temporary  dooniuonts,  with  historical 
deductions  ana  a  running  editorial  commentary; 
while,  as  tho  work  advanced,  it  presented  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  details  too  often  over- 

*A  Memorial  nf  Francis  L.  Hnwks,  D.O.,  LL.  D,,  by  Evert 
A.  Duyckinck,  Kaq,  Read  before  the  Now  York  Historical 
Society,  May  V,  1867.  Published,  with  portrait,  by  George 
Henry  Mooro,  LL.B.,  Librarian,  1871.  The  above  article  IB 
-wholly  founded  on  this  volume. 
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looked  by  the  historian  —  combining,  in  a  sys- 
tematic classification,  the  particular  incidents 
of  the  periods  under  well  arranged  heads,  as 
'The  Law  and  its  Administration,'  '  Agriculture 
and  Manufactures,'  'Navigation  and  Trade,' 
'Religion  and  Learning,'  'Civil  and  Military 
History,'  'Manners  and  Customs.'  In  this  way 
not  only  the  interesting  series  of  voyages  made 
under  the  charter  of  Raleigh,  are  presented  in 
order  from  the  pages  of  Hakluyt,  but  we  have, 
as  an  introduction  to  this  portion  of  the  work, 
a  sketch  of  Raleigh's  career — an  enlargement 
of  the  popular  lecture  which  the  author  had 
previously  delivered  on  this  theme.  The  exhi- 
bition of  details,  in  other  parts  of  the  work, 
fully  justify  the  writer's  view,  that  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  State  is  to  be  read  in  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  its  people  in  intelligence,  refinement,  in- 
dustry, wealth,  taste,  and  civilization ;  that  pub- 
lic events  are  but  the  exponents  of  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  in  these  and  other  particu- 
lars ;  and  that  '  the  people '  constituted  a  nation, 
not  the  legislature  merely,  nor  the  courts,  nor 
the  army,  nor  the  navy. 

"In  1861  Dr.  Hawks  returned  to  his  old 
theme  of  church  history,  editing,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry, 
the  Journals  of  the  General  Conventions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Ohurch  in  the  United 
/States  of  America,  from  A.  D.  1785  to  A.  D.  1853 
inclusive,  with  illustrative  historical  notes  and 
appendices.  This  work  was  published  by  order 
of  the  General  Convention.  It  was  followed, 
in  1863,  by  another  under  the  same  joint  editor- 
ship, entitled  Documentary  History  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Ohurch  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  containing  the  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  concerning  the  Ohurch  in  Connecticut. 
The  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  these  works 
shows  their  essential  character.  They  are 
chiefly,  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  contribu- 
tions to  history ;  but  under  this  modest  title  they 
exhibit  the  genuine  elements  of  the  true  histo- 
rian; for  Dr.  Hawks,  though  a  consummate 
rhetorician  in  the  pulpit,  was  a  close,  accurate, 
laborious  student  in  the  closet,  and  thought  no 
labor  too  great  to  be  expended  upon  original 
inquiry  and  the  critical  examination  of  the  facts 
requisite  for  all  historical  composition  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  is  worthy  to  note,  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  man,  the  self-denial  with  which  he 
immured  himself  in  recondite  studies,  seldom 
pursued  with  the  same  avidity  by  men  of  his 
ardent  temperament  and  capacity  for  active 
life." 

Dr.  Hawks  was  assiduous  in  contributing  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  learned  societies  of  his 
day.  He  was  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  from  1855  to 
1859,  and  had  aided  in  its  organization  in  1842. 
Assisted  by  his  friend,  Mr.  George  II.  Moore, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  course,  he  delivered 
in  1857  three  lectures  on  "The  Antiquities  of 
the  American  Continent,"  and  another  on  "The 
Ethnology  of  America,"  at  the  Hope  Chapel, 
New  York  city.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  The  American  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society,  founded  in  1852.  lie  was 
elected  to  its  presidency  in  1855,  and  continued 
*  to  hold  thai;  office  till  May,  1861, 
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•  "Dr.  Hawks  left  Calvary  Church  in  1801,  in- 
duced by  a  point  of  honor  in  connection  with 
his  opinions,  not  his  acts,  on  Southern  affairs 
during  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Every  good  citizen  must  condemn  his 
sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause.  It  may 
well  have  been  wished,  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  his  personal  influence,  that  he  had  taken 
another  view  of  the  rebellion  and  its  inevitable 
result.  But  in  pronouncing  our  judgment,  wo 
should  remember  that  Heaven  has  not  made  all 
men  alike,  or  placed  them  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  solution  of  these  disturbing  ques- 
tions was  easier  to  many  of  us  than  to  a  man 

of  Dr.  Hawks's  birth  and  temperament 

And  thus  Dr.  Hawks,  by  his  voluntary  act, 
parted  with  a  congregation  the  great  majority 
of  whom  would  willingly  have  retained  him. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Calvary  Church,  Dr. 
Hawks  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  which  ho  held  for 
nearly  two  years,  when  ho  returned  to  New 
York,  and  for  a  short  time  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rector,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Seabury.  lie  was 
as  successful  as  ever.  In  a  special  discourse  on 
the  subject  'Biblical  Instruction,'  he  presented 
at  length  the  views  held  by  the  best  Church 
authorities,  in  opposition  to  the  relaxing  opin- 
ions of  the  'Essayists'  and  other  writers  of  the 
day.  It  was  not  long  before  his  friends  having 
again  rallied  around  him,  an  independent  con- 
gregation gathered  at  his  side,  mot  to  worship 
in  tfie  chapel  of  the  University,  and  in  due  time 
measures  were  taken  to  erect  a  now  church,  to 
which  the  name,  the  *  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
viour' was  given." 

The  last  literary  labor  of  Dr.  Hawks  was  the 
composition  and  arrangement  of  a  scries  of 
books  of  elementary  inHtrudion  for  the  youngest 
learners.  But  a  wasting  malady  was  already 
upon  him  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-ntono  of  his 
new  church — the  last  public  act  of  his  life;  and 
he  met  death  with  resignation,  September  27, 
I860.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Niblo,  his 
large  library,  specially  rich  in  works  on  Ameri- 
can history,  was  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The  printed 
catalogue  of  the  "Hawks-Niblo  Collection" 
occupies  118  octavo  pages  of  Tlw  HwM 
Memorial. 

ALBBET  BAENBS, 

THE  author  of  the  Series  of  Popular  Biblical 
Commentaries,  was  bom  at  Rome,  New  York, 
December  1, 1708,  He  wan  educated  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  and  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton  in  1820;  was  ordained  and 
beeamo  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Monistown, 
K  J-,  and  subsequently,  in  1880,  of  the  Firwt 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
remained  many  years,  The  series  of  Nota  on 
the  Scriptures,  by  which  Mr,  Barnes  has  obtained 
a  widespread  reputation  as  an  author  and  com- 
mentator, was  commenced  (luring  his  residence 
at  Morri«bpwn»  His  original  deaign  was  to  pre- 
pare a  bn-ef  commentary  on  the  Gospels  for  the 
use  of  today  Schools.  After  he  had  com- 
menced, Jhesaring  that  the  Bev.  James  W.  Alex- 


ander was  engaged  on  a  similar  work  for  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  he  wrote  to 
him,  proposing  to  abandon  his  project  in  favor  of 
that  of  his  friend.  On  Dr.  Alexander's  reply — 
that  in  consequence  of  his  feeble  health  he  was 
desirous  to  transfer  his  task  to  the  able  hand 
already  occupied  on  the  same  project,  Mr.  Barnes 
determined  to  continue.  The  work  appeared, 
and  met  with  so  favorable  a  reception  that  the 
author  enlarged  his  design,  and  annotated  Job, 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  the  Psalms,  and  the  entire  Now 
Tcftament,  with  the  same  distinguished  buccess. 
Besides  these  Commentaries,  Mr.  Barnes  is  tho 
author  of  several  volumes  of  Sermons  On  jRevi- 
.valtt  and  Practical  Sermons  for  Vacant  Congre- 
gation* and  I'toutiHe*  ;  some  other  devotional 
works,  and  an  elaborate  Introductory  Kssay  to 
Bishop  Butler's  Analogy. 

In  his  pastoral  relations  and  personal  character 
Mr.  Barnes  was  highly  esteemed,  as  well  as  for 
his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  writing  at 
an  early  hour,  he  has  been  able  to  prepare  the 
long  series  of  volumes  to  which  hi»  commentaries 
•extend,  without  any  interference  with  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  his  daily  duties,  all  of  tho 
volumes  to  which  we  have  referred,  together 
with  a  work  on  Slavery,  having  been  composed 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning* 

**  After  an  active  ministry  of  thirty-seven 
years  to  one  congregation,  failing  eyesight  com- 
pelled this  illustrious  divine  to  resign  these*  du- 
ties in  1807,  and  to  become  Emeritus  Pastor. 
Three  years  later  ho  met  a  peaceful  and  unex- 
pected death,  while  sitting  in  a  chair,  during  a 
social  call  on  a  Mend  in  West  Philadelphia,  De- 
camber  24,  1870.  His  life  and  works  strikingly 
exhibit  the  fruits  of  a  pure  and  keen  conscience. 
Slavery  with  its  enormities  alwayn  mot  in  him 
an  unfcarinpt  accuser,  while  with  rare  exceptions 
his  clerical  brethren  were  dumb;  and  for  con- 
science' Hake  he  repeatedly  declined  tho  well- 
earned  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

His  writings  are  clear,  incisive,  and  plain, 
richer  in  matter  and  method  than  style. 

Before  hk  death  his  Not**  on  tht  New  Tmt&~ 
ment)  in  eleven  hooks,  had  reached  a  circulation 
of  a  million  volumes,  and  their  thorough  re- 
vision for  a  now  edition  wan  one  of  the  last 
labors  of  his  busy  life.  His  other  works  are 
Th®  Wai/  of  Salvation — «  $rrw<w,  with  De- 
fence, 1880;  A  Pastor**  Appeal  to  the  Ymtng, 
1840;  MmMimom  E#$ay»  «/w/.  Ifatimn ;  Way 
of  fhlwtion^  iltmtmted  in>  a  $erfa*  of  />wwriwt 
1855;  Ohurfih  atul  ffllamry :  Inquiry  into  th® 
Scriptural  View*  of  Slarery,  1857;  The  Atone* 
ment  In  it®  Ktfation*  to  Law  and  Mwnl  f/cwwfc- 
mmt;  Inquiries  and  fhtggntions  in  regard  to 
th®  Foundation  of  Wnitb  in  the  Word  ojf  God^ 
1S50;  Lecture*  on  the  E*itt#n?G*  of  Christian- 
ity in,  the  ffinetfitnth  Century,  IHflH;  Life  fit 
Three  Score  and  Tan,  1870;  ami  tfrtnes  and  In- 
cidmtt  in  the  Life  of  tk$  Apostle  Pnttt,  1869. 

Bev.  Dr,  March,*  in  a  Memoir  attached  to  the 

*Kev,  Daniel  March,  D.O.,  an  «tt<Nnn«dl  atHl  oUxjumit  mi»r 
liter  of  the  PmnUyterfan  Church  in  PhiluUolphio,  i«  th«  author 
of  some  attractive  Chrlttltm  warki,  sold  by  •ubucriptlon. 
which  have  hud  a  Wide  circulation.  ThrHO  urt»:  Wnm  am 
Horn**  <i/  J«u*.  1866;  Mght  teen*  in 
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last-named  work,  pays  a  merited  tribute  to  the 
character  and  life-\york  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  re- 
viewing at  length  his  self-made  eminence  by  the 
dint  of  hard  toil,  so  that  he  came  to  be  the  re- 
ligious guide  each  Sabbath  day  to  a  million 
minds ;  his  entire  honesty,  fairness,  and  candor ; 
his  justice  and  faithfulness  in  all  relations ;  his 
modest  but  sanctified  conscientiousness;  his 
kindliness  of  heart ;  his  profound  faith,  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  insight  into  the  limitations  and 
imperfections  which  beset  one  attempting  to 
search  into  mysteries  yet  dimly  revealed ;  and 
his  peculiar  qualifications  to  be  an  expositor  of 
Holy  Writ. 

"  Mr.  Barnes  was  independent  and  outspoken  on 
all  subjects  of  public  interest  and  private  duty. 
I  think  he  showed  himself  to  be  about  the  bravest 
and  most  admirable  man  that  ever  met  the  dis- 
turbed and  misdirected  currents  of  public  opinion 
in  this  land.  Without  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  fanatic, 
without  the  selfish  aims  of  the  partisan,  his  calm- 
ness was  equal  to  his  courage ;  his  strength  was 
the  greater  because  he  wasted  no  power  in  angry 
retort  or  idle  declamation.  He  only  asked  that 
the  voice  of  Truth  might  be  heard,  and  that  men 
would  consent  to  abide  by  her  instructions.  He 
did  not  put  himself  forward  as  an  agitator,  or  as 
the  leader  of  a  party.  He  only  said  what  any 
just  man  should  be  willing  both  to  hear  and  to 
say  in  defence  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  in  de- 
nunciation of  vice  and  wrong,  in  commendation  of 
liberty  and  order.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  man 
so  upright,  so  honorable,  so  generous,  so  pure  in 
heart,  should  many  times  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  oppose  the  opinions  and  reprove  the  practices 
of  his  fellow-men.  And  yet  he  did  it  with  such 
deep  earnestness,  such  calm  and  dispassionate 
reasoning,  such  wise  and  delicate  consideration, 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  that  he  won  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  very  men  whom  he  re- 
buked. He  had  many  conflicts  to  wage,  but  he 
was  never  a  contentious  man.  He  had  no  love  for 
strife  or  debate.  When  he  rebuked  iniquity  in 
his  fellow-men,  he  was  like  the  father  who'bimself 
fools  the  blow  with  which  he  chastises  his  own 
child.  Nothing  but  his  own  supreme  love  of  right, 
of  truth,  of  liberty,  nothing  but  his  own.  deep 
sense  of  obligation,  could  have  constrained  him 
to  take  up  the  weapons  of  controversy  or  stand 
forth  as  a  reprover  of  the  nation's  sins.  And  if 
all  reformers  and  controversialists  were  as  wise 
and  kind,  ns  fair  and  honorable,  as  considerate  of 
each  other's  feelings,  and  as  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions as  he,  there  would  be  much  less  bitterness 
of  strife  in  the  world,  and  the  cause  of  truth  would 
suffer  much  less  from  its  friends.  .  .  .  But  this 
man  that  we  all  knew  so  well,  that  moved  among 
us  with  so  much  meekness  and  gentleness,  that 
worked  for  the  good- of  others  so  faithfully  for 
forty  years,  was  no  common  man.  There  has  been 
no  other  like  him  in  all  of  our  American  history. 
I  look  the  world  over  in,  vain  to  find  his  equal  in. 
the  rare  combination  of  meekness  and  courage, 
quietness  and  strength,  modesty  and  worth,  self- 
command  and  self-control,  friendship  for  man  and 
devotion  to  God,  simplicity  of  private  life  and 
power  over  millions  to  teach  them  the  word  of 
truth.  He  has  passed  away  in  the  glory  of  his 
great  manhood,  in  the  eternal  prime  of  virtue, 
faith,  and  Christian  honor." 


Our  JFWier'*  House;  or,  The  Unwritten  Word,  1870.  Of  the 
latter  two  SBiegler,  McOimly  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  the  pub- 
lishers. Home  Lye  in  the  Mble  appeared  iu  1873. 


**LIFE  AT  THREESCORE   AND  TEN. 

A  man  rarely  forms  any  new  plans  of  life  at 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  enters  no  new  profes- 
sion or  calling,  he  embarks  in  no  new  business, 
lie  undertakes  to  write  no  new  book,  he  forms  no 
new  friendships,  alliances,  or  partnerships;  he 
cannot  now  feel,  as  he  once  could,  that  on  the 
failure  of  one  plan  he  may  now  embark  in  an- 
other with  better  promise  of  success. 

Hitherto  all  along  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  felt 
that,  if  he  became  conscious  that  he  had  mistaken 
his  calling,  or  if  he  was  unsuccessful  in  that  calling, 
lie  might,  embrace  another ;  if  he  was  disappointed 
or  failed  in  one  line  of  business,  he  might  resume 
that  line,  or  embark  in  another,  with  vigor  and 
hope;  for  he  had  youth  on  his  side,  and  he  had,  or 
thought  he  had,  many  years  before  him.  If  one 
friend  proved  unfaithful,  he  might  form  other 
friendships;  if  he  failed  in  his  chosen  profession, 
the  world  was  still  before  him  where  to  choose, 
and  there  were  still  many  paths  that  migh^  lead  to 
affluence  or  to  honor;  if  he  lost  one  battle,  the 
case  was  not  hopeless,  for  he  might  yet  be  hon- 
ored on  some  other  field  with  victory,  and  be 
crowned  with  glory. 

But  usually,  when  a  man  reaches  the  period  of 
"threescore  and  ten  years,"  all  these  things  lie 
in  the  past.  His  purposes  have  all  been  formed 
and  ended.  If  he  sees  new  plans  and  purposes 
that  seem  to  him  to  be  desirable  or  important  to 
be  executed;  if  there  are  new  fields  of  honor, 
wealth,  science,  ambition,  or  benevolence,  they 
are  not  for  him,  they  are  for  a  younger  and  a 
more  vigorous  generation.  It  is  true  that  this 
feeling  \ma;i  come  over  a  man  at  any  period  of 
life.  In  the  midst  of  his  way,  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  most  brilliant  purposes,  in  the 
glow  and  ardor  attending  the  most  attractive 
schemes,  the  hand  of  disease  or  of  death  may  be 
laid  on  him,  and  he  may  be  made  to  feel  that  all 
his  plans  are  ended; — a  thought  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  bear  because  he  has  not  been  prepared  for 
it  by  the  gradual  whitening  of  his  hairs  and  tlie 
infirmities  of  age,  .  .  . 

Most  men  in  active  life  look  forward,  with  fond 
anticipation,  to  a  time  when  the  cares  of  life  will 
be  over,  and  when  they  will  be  released  from  its 
responsibilities  and  burdens ;  if  not  with  an  ab- 
solute desire  that  such  a  time  should  come,  yet 
with  a  feeling  that  it  will  be  a  relief  when  it  does 
come.  Many  an  hour  of  anxiety  in  the  counting- 
room  ;  many  an  hour  of  toil  in  the  workshop  or 
on  the  farm;  many  an  hour  of  weariness  on  the 
bench ;  many  a  burdened  hour  in  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  many  an  hour  of  exhaustion  and 
solicitude  in  professional  life,  is  thus  relieved  by 
the  prospect  of  rest —  of  absolute  rest —  of  entire 
freedom  from  responsibility!  What  merchant  and 
professional  man,  what  statesman,  does  not  look 
forward  to  such  a  time  of  repose,  and  anticipate 
a  seasori — perhaps  a  long  one  —  of  calm  tran- 
quillity before  life  shall  end;  and  when  the  time 
approaches,  though  the  hope  often  proves  falla- 
cious, yet  its  approach  is  not  unwelcome.  Dio- 
cletian and  Cliarles  V.  descended  from  their 
thrones  to  seek  repose,  the  one  in  private  life, 
and  the  other  in  a  cloister;  and  the  aged  judge, 
merchant,  or  pastor,  welcomes  the  time  when  he 
feels  that  the  burden  which  he  has  so  long  borne 
may  be  committed  to  younger  men. 

Yet  when  the  time  of  absolute  rest  comes,  it  is 
different  from  what  had  been  anticipated.  There 
is,  to  the  surprise,  perhaps,  of  all  such  men,  this 
new,  this  strange  idea ;  an  idea  which  they  never 
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had  before,  and  which  did  not  enter  their  antici- 
pations: that  they  have  now  nothing  to  live  for ;  that 
they  have  no  motive  for  effort;  that  they  have  no 
plan  or  purpose  of  life.  They  seern  now  to  them- 
selves, perhaps  to  others,  to  have  no  place  in  the 
world ;  no  right  in  it.  Society  has  no  place  for 
them,  for  it  has  nothing  to  confer  on  them,  and 
they  can  no  longer  make  a  place  for  themselves. 
General  Washington,  when  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence was  over,  and  he  had  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon,  is  said  to  have  felt  "lost,"  because  he 
had  not  an  army  to  provide  for  daily ;  and  Charles 
V.,  so  far  from  finding  rest  in  his  cloister,  amused 
himself,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  in  try- 
ing to  make  clocks  and  watches  run  together,  and 
so  far  from  actually  withdrawing  from  the  affairs 
of  state  —  miserable  in  his  chosen  place  of  re- 
treat—  still  busied  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  sought  in  the  convent  at  Yuste  to 
govern  his  hereditary  dominions  which  he  had 
professedly  resigned  to  his  son,  and  as  fnr  as  pos- 
sible still  to  control  the  empire  where  ho  had  so 
long  reigned.  The  retired  merchant,  unuBed  to 
reading,  and  unaccustomed  to  agriculture,  or  the 
mechanical  arts,  having  little  taste,  it  mny  be,  for 
the  fine  arts  or  for  social  life,  finds  life  a  burden, 
and  sighs  for  his  old  employments  and  associa- 
tions, for  in  his  anticipation  of  this  period  he 
never  allowed  the  idea  to  enter  hip  mind  that  he 
should  then  have  really  closed  all  his  plans  of  life; 
that  as  he  had  professedly  done  with  the  world,  so 
the  world  has  actually  done  with  him. 

How  great,  therefore,  is  the  contrast  of  a  man 
of  twenty  and  one  of  seventy  years!  To  those  in, 
the  former  condition,  the  words  of  Milton  in  re- 
lation to  our  first  parents,  when  they  went  out 
from  Eden  into  the  wide  world,  may  not  be  im- 
properly applied — 

"Tho  world  \vns  nil  before  tl  iom  wliorc  to  clmoro 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Piwideimi  thdr  guide  ;  '* 

those  in  tlio  other  case  have  nothing  which  they 
can  chooso.  There  is  nothing  before  them  but 
the  one  path  —  that  which  leads  to  the  grave — .to 
another  world,  To  them  the  path  of  wealth,  of 
fame,  of  learning,  of  ambition,  is  cloned  forever. 
The  world  has  nothing  more  for  them ;  they  have 
nothing  more  for  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  can  be  nothing 
for  an  aged  man  to  do,  or  that,  there  wf/?/not  bo,  in 
some  cases,  a  field  of  usefulness  —  perhaps  a  new 
and  a  large  one  —  for  him  to  occupy,  I  mean  only 
that  this  cannot  constitute  a  part  of  liwptan  of  life; 
it  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  purpose  formed  in  his 
earlier  years.  His  own  plans  and  purposes  of 
life  are  ended,  and  whatever  there  may  be  in  re- 
scirve  for  him,  it  is  usually  a  new  field  —  some- 
thing which  awaits  him  beyond  the  ordinary 
course  of  events;  and  the  transition  from  his  own 
finished  plans  to  this  cannot  but  be  deeply  affect- 
ing to  his  own  mind.  I  do  not  affirm  that  a  man 
may  not  be  useful  and  hajppy  ns  long  ns  God  shall 
lengthen  out  his  days  on  the  earth,  nnd  1  do  not 
deny  that  there  may  bo  much  in  the  character 
and  services  of  «n  ancient  man  that  should  com- 
mand the  respect  and  secure  the  gratitude  of 
mankind.  Tho  earlier  character  and  the  earlier 
plans  of  every  man  should  be  such  that  he  will  b© 
useful  if  his  days  extend  beyond  the  ordinary 
period  allotted  to  our  earthly  life  A  calm,  se- 
rene, cheerful  old  age  is  always  useful  Con- 
sistent and  mature  piety,  gentleness  of  spirit, 
kindness  and  benevolence  are  always  useful. 


APOSTLE   PAUL  AT  ATHENS.* 

There  is  in  history  scarcely  any  more  interest- 
ing object  of  contemplation  than  Paul  at  Athens 

—  the  man,  the  place  ;  the  religion  which  he  came 
to  announce;  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;   the   address  which   he  delivered.     It 
may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  manner,  the  contact  of 
the  Asiatic  with  the  European  mind;  it  was  the 
contact  of  a  Christian  mind  with  the  most  culti- 
vated heathen  mind  of  the  world,  and  was,  if  not 
the  first,  yet  among  the  most  striking  instances 
in  which  Christianity  has  been  brought  into  colli- 
sion with  highly  cultivated  intellect.     Paul  had 
oftener  come  in  contact  with  Jewish  mind  and  with 
the  forms  of  Jewish  belief;  he  had  travelled  much 
in  Arabia,  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  not  un- 
frequentjy  encountered  heathen  mind  under  vari- 
ous forms  of  idolatry;    he  had   recently  passed 
into  Europe,  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity, —  the  first  to  preach  it  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  ;  and  he  was  now  in  Greece,  —  at  Athens 

—  on  Mars*  Hill. 

On  no  other  spot  on  the  earth  could  such  an 
audience  have  assembled  around  the  apoHtlo,  as 
at  the  Areopagus.  In  that  place  there  could  have 
been  assembled,  on  such  an  occasion'  (and  for 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  there  wer$ 
actually  assembled  there  at  that  time),  the  most 
highly-cultivated  minds  of  the  world.  Tho  Greek 
mind  was  eminently  aoute  and  subtle;  it  had  been 
profoundly  engaged  in  examining  the  great  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  philosophy,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion ;  it  had  pushed  tho^e  inquiries  farther  than 
any  other  class  of  minds  had  ever  done,  and  pos- 
sibly as  far  as  it  would  be  possible  for  the  human 
mind  ever  to  do,  without  the  assistance  of  reve- 
lation. They  whom  Paul  here  addressed  bo- 
longed  also  to  a  people  who  were  in  possession 
of  a  language  better  fitted  to  tho  purposes  of 
philosophy,  oratory,  history,  dialectics,  poetry, 
than  any  then  spoken,  a  language  better  fitted 
than  any  other  to  convey  abstract  ideas,  and  to 
subtle  discriminations  of  thought. 


**  KVIPNNCR  OF  eOHISTlANlTY"   FROM  ITS    I'liOPAOATION  — 
PltOU    TUB    KVIDKN17K8  OK   CHKISTIANITY, 

There  are  two  forma  of  religion  in  tho  world 
which  owe  their  present  existence  nnd  influence 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  at  first  propagated  by 
direct  effort.  They  are  Christianity  and  Moham- 
madism.  It*  this  respect  they  stand  by  them- 
selves. Tho  religion  of  tho  .lews  had  its  origin 
with  thoir  own  nation,  ami  grew  up  with  them- 
selves, and  identified  itself  with  all  their  legisla- 
tive, municipal,  and  military  regulations  —  a 
growth  among  themselves,  and  not  an  accretion 
from  surrounding  nations,  They  indeed  sought 
to  mako  proselytes,  but  they  never  nought  or  ex- 
pected to  make  their  religion  a  universal  religion. 
Mostttt  labored  to  make  tha  Jewish  people  a  >v/<- 
firtu*  p(Mpl*i  not  to  convert  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  at  no  period  of  their  history  did  tho 
Hebrews  ever  conooive  the  idea  of  converting  tho 
whole  world  to  their  faith.  It  was  tho  religion 
of  the  .Jewish  nation,  not  tho  religion  of  the  world, 

Tho  Egyptian  religion  wa«  limited  to  the  Egyp- 
tian**, the  Chaldeau  to  the  Chaldeans,  tho  Assyrian 
to  tho  Assyrians.  It  was  a  fundamental  idea  in 
the  ancient  Pagan  religions  that  every  nation  had 
ita  own  gods,  ami  that  those  gods  were*  to  b«  re- 
spected by  other  nations,  Tho  Greeks  did  not  go 
forth  to  convert  the  world  to  thtlr  Jupiter,  Juno, 

*From  Scwne*  ami  Itidtiontft  ia  the  Life  of  the  Apt*  tin  Paul* 
—  Ziieglur,  McOurdy  &  Ua. 
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or  Mars,  but  were  content  that  all  others  should 
do  honor  as  they  chose  to  their  own  national  gods. 
In  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  the  idea  was  embodied 
in  the  very  name  and  conception  of  the  temple, 
that  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  all  might  have  a  place  there  pro- 
vided they  did  not  disturb  or  displace  those  who 
were  recognized  as  the  Roman  divinities. 

Christianity  and  Mohammedism,  however,  each 
alike  started  out  on  a  different  idea.  They  were 
to  be  propagated.  They  were  to  overstep  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
had  their  origin.  They  were,  wherever  they 
went,  to  displace  other  religions.  They  were  to 
convert  heathen  temples  to  churches  or  mosques; 
if  this  could  not  be  done,  they  were  to  disrobe 
their  priests,  and  to  empty  them  of  worshippers, 
and  to  leave  them  tenantless.  They  were  to  throw 
down  all  altars;  stop  the  eifusion  of  blood  in  sac- 
rifice every  where;  change  all  laws  that  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  more  gods  than  one;  set  up 
the  worship  of  one  God,  and  bring  the  nations  of 
the  earth  under  the  influence  of  a  "book-revela- 
tion"—  the  Bible  or  the  Koran.  They  were  both 
to  be  diffused  by  direct  eifort;  and  the  idea  of 
propagation  was  a  fundamental  idea  in  both  —  the 
one  by  the  sword,  the  other  by  the  influence  of 
truth  and  love. 

They  began  much  alike.  Both  had  their  origin 
in  an  individual  in  whom  alone  was  the  germ  of 
the  religion  — was  all  the  religion;  and  both  those 
founders  of  the  respective  systems  were  obscure 
—  both  poor,  both  uneducated,  both  without  pow- 
erful alliances  or  armies.  Neither  of  the  reli- 
gions was  a  development  from  any  previous  form 
of  religion,  or  an  outgrowth  of  existing  views 
among  men,  or  of  any  prevailing  form,  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  neither  of  them  would  have  started  up 
as  such  an  outgrowth  or  development  in  Persia  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  or  in  G-reece  in  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, or  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or 
of  any  nation  now,  if  we  can  suppose  that  the  ex- 
isting nations  had  their  present  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion or  art  without  any  religion.  Both  had  very 
small  beginnings,  and  wearisome  weeks  and 
months,  and  even  years,  passed  away  before  they 
became  so  rooted  or  accumulated  such  force  as  to 
affect  the  established  institutions,  or  to  excite  ap- 
prehension among  the  friends  of  existing  systems 
of  religion.  The  founders  of  both  experienced 
similar  opposition  from  their  own  families  and 
friends,  and  made  their  first  converts  among  stran- 
gers ;  and  both  were  greatly  persecuted.  The 
one,  to  save  his  life  in  infancy,  was  borne  to  a 
distant  land,  and  was  often  obliged  to  resort  to 
measures  derived  from  his  higher  nature  to  save 
las  life,  and  at  last  was  put  to  death  on  a  cross ; 
the  other  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  place  of 
his  birth  and  from  his  home,  and  to  make  a  dis- 
tant city  the  seat  and  centre  of  his  efforts  to  spread 
hia  religion.  Neither  lived  to  see  much  more  than 
the  beginning  of  the  diffusion  of  their  religion, 
and  the  religion  of  both  was  spread  with  rapidity 
over  extended  regions  only  when  'they  were  no 
longer  upon  the  earth  to  direct  its  diffusion  in 
person.  Millions  of  human  beings  have  been 
brought  under  the  power  of  each  ;  each  has  lived, 
since  its  origin,  through  the  revolutions  of  many 
centuries,  and  amid  all  the  advances  which  the 
world  has  made  in  science  and  in  art;  each  has 
given  laws  to  nations;  has  founded  governments; 
has  changed  long-existing  dynasties;  has  con- 
trolled kings  on  their  thrones ;  has  organized  vast 
armies;  has  changed,  if  not  made  permanent,  the 
customs  of  the  world.  The  banners  of  each  in 


war  have  waved  over  numberless  battle-fields, 
often  when  contending  alone  with  other  nations; 
often  when  arrayed  against  each  other;  seldom 
in  union  against  a  common  foe.  Both,  though 
often  attacked  with  the  utmost  violence,  yet  sur- 
vive, and  now  together  more  deeply  influence  the 
destiny  of  the  world  than  all  other  forms  of  reli- 
gion combined. 

Both  these  religions  cannot  be  true;  both  can- 
not have  been  propagated  because  they  were  true. 
An  argument  for  the  divine  origin  of  either  from 
the  fact  of  its  propagation  that  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  both  would  prove  nothing,  and  a 
very  material  question  occurs  whether  there  is 
any  such  peculiarity  in  the  manner  and  fact  of 
the  propagation  of  the  one  as  would  demonstrate 
its  divine  origin,  which  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  other;  or  whether  the  mere  propagation  of 
a  system  of  philosophy  or  religion,  under  any 
circumstances,  proves  that  it  is  from  God. 

Without  comparing  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  two,  and  reserving  the  remarks  which  distin- 
guish and  separate  the  two,  so  far  as  the  argument 
is  concerned,  to  the  closing  part  of  the  lecture,  I 
shall  endeavor,  as  its  main  purpose,  to  set  before 
you  the  argument  for  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity as  derived  from  its  propagation. 

WILLIAM  TUDOB. 

WILLIAM  TUDOR,  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of  the  Revo- 
lution, from  the  office  of  John  Adams,  was  born 
at  Boston,  January  28,  1799.  He  was  educated 
at  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  and  at  Harvard, 
and  afterwards  became  a  clerk  in  the  counting- 
room  of  John  Codinan.  In  the  employ  of  the  lat- 
ter he  visited  Paris,  where  his  literary  inclinations 
were  confirmed.  He  next  sailed  for  Leghorn  on  a 
commercial  venture ;  that  failed,  but  he  secured  a 
European  tour  through  Italy  and  the  Continent 
On  his  return  to  Boston  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber in  founding  th<a  Anthology  Club,  publishing 
Ms  European  letters,  with  various  entertaining 
miscellanies,  in  their  monthly  magazine. 

This  journal,  which,  bore  the  name  of  The 
Monthly  Anthology,  was  originally  commenced 
in  November,  1803,  by  Mr.  Phineas  Adams,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  at  the  time  teacher  of 
a  school  in  Boston.  At  the  end  of  six  months  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kev.  "William  Emerson, 
who,  joining  a  few  friends  with  him,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  club.  The  magazine  was  then 
announced  as  edited  "  by  a  society  of  gentlemen." 
By  the  theory  of  the  club  every  member  was  to 
write  for  the  "  Anthology,"  but"  the  rule  was  mo- 
dified, as  usual,  by  the  social  necessities  of  the 
company,  and  the  journal  was  greatly  indebted  to 
outsiders  for  its  articles.  The  members,  how- 
ever, had  the  privilege  of  paying  its  expenses, 
which  in  those  days  could  hardly  have  been  tx- 
pected  to  be  met  by  the  public.  In  giving  an 
account  of  this  work  subsequently  Mr.  Tudor  re- 
marks, u  whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  of 
the  Anthology,  its  authors  would  have  been  sadly 
disappointed  if  they  had  looked  for  any  other  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it  than-an  occasional 
smile  from  the  public,  the  amusement  of  their 
task,  and  the  pleasure  of  their  social  meetings, 
The  publication  never  gave  enough  to  pay  the 
moderate  expense  of  tlieir  suppers,  and  through 
their  whole  career  they  wrote  and  paid  for  the 
pleasure  of  writing.  Occasionally  a  promise  was 
held  out  that  the  proceeds  of  the  work  would  soon 
enable  them  to  proceed  without  assessments,  but 
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the  observance  never  came.  The  printers  were 
changed  several  times,  and  whenever  they  paid 
anything  it  was  an  omen  of  ill  luck  to  them."* 
Ten  volumes  of  the  Anthology  were  thus  published 
fro -a  1808  to  1811,  supported  by  the  be*t  pens  of 
Boston  at  the  time :  by  Tudor,  Buckminster,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  George  Ticknor,  Dr.  John  Syl- 
vester John  Gardiner,  and  others. 
lu  1805  Mr.  Tudor  went  to  the  West  ladies  to 


establish  for  his  brother  agencies  for  a.  new  branch 
of  commerce,  the  exportation  of  ice.  He  was 
also  engaged  afterwards  in  some  other  commer- 
cial transactions  in  Europe  requiring  ability  and 
address.  In  1809  he  had  delivered  tho  Fourth 
of  July  oration  in  Boston,  and  in  18 1U  prepared 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  for  Harvard.  In 
December,  1814,  he  wrote  the  prospectus  for  tho 
North  AttMriwM  jRmVw,  tho  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  May,  1815,  under  his  editor- 
ship. It  originally  was  a  combination  of  the  ma- 
gazine and  review,  admitting  light  articles,  essays, 
and  poems,  while  tho  staple  was  elaborate  criti- 
cism, and  appeared  in  this  stylo  every  two  months 
till  December,  1818,  when  it  wa*  changed  to  a 
quarterly  publication.  Mr.  Tudor  wrote  throe 
fourths  of  the  first  four  volumes. 

lu  tho  your  1810  he  published  his  volume  of 
Lettm  011  the  Eastern*  SMes,®.  book  which  with 
some  diifuscmesrt  handles  topics  of  originality  for 
the  time  with  "acutoness.  Ixi  1821  ho  published 
a  volume  of  JMinMameti,  collected  from  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Monthly  Anthology  and  the 
early  volumes  of  the  North  American  Review, 
which  show  the  author's  playful,  learned  humor, 
in,  a  very  agreeable  light.t  Mis  spirited  Life  of 
James  Otiu  appeared  in  1828.  It  is  a  view  of 
the  times  as  well  as  of  the  man.  The  loading 
personages  of  the  period  are  presented  in  its  ani- 
mated, picturesque  pages* 


»  Notion  of  the  Monthly  Anthology  in  « 
vV,  Tudor. 


'  by 


t  Among  th«*o  papers  ar©  oomio  memoirs*  after  tho  fashion 
of  learned  sociotles,  on  Cranberry  Sjuico,  Toast,  the  Purtlngof 
Oate;  a  Plstwrtation  upon  Things  la  Uoueral  ;  thu  Midden  of 
Human  Life,  &o. 


It  is  to  Tudor  that  Boston  is  indebted  for  tho 
monument  on  Bunker  Hill;  he  heard  that  the 
ground  was  to  be  sold,  interested  men  of  wealth 
in  the  purchase,  and  the  work  was  commenced 
at  bis  suggestion.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year 
(1823)  he  received  the  appointment  of  consul  for 
the  United  States  at  Lima,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  till  his  transfer  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  1828  as  cliarg'1  d?  affaires  at  Rio  Janeiro,  lie 
was  successful  in  the  negotiation  of  an  indemnity 
for  spoliations  on  American  commerce.  While 
at  Rio  ho  wrote  a  work,  which  was  published 
anonymously  at  Boston  in  1820,  entitled  Gdwl 
Tair.  It  is  in  an  ingenious  vein  of  description  and 
speculation  touching  the  manners  and  politics  of 
the  most  important  nations  of  the  world,  whose 
affairs  are  discussed  by  a  synod  of  birds  who  meet 
on  a  mountain  in  Africa,  the  book  taking  its 
name  from  a  legendary  conceit  that  Gohel  Teir, 
in  Egypt,  was  so  called  from  an  annual  council 
of  the  birds  of  the  universe  on  its  summit.  In 
this  u  politic  congregation"  the  United  States  are 
represented  for  the  Eastern  portion  by  the  wren; 
the  pigeon  for  the  West;  the  robin  for  the  Mid- 
dle; and  tho  vulture  and  the  mocking-bird  for 
the  South.  Tho  pheasant,  tho  humming-bird,  and 
the  hat,  are  the  members  for  Spain;  the  marten 
and  thrush  for  England ;  the  sparrow  and  cock 
for  France ;  and  the  ibis  for  the  Elysmn  Fields. 
In  the  speeches  delivered  at  this  parliament  tho 
reader  may  gather  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  pre- 
valent political  ideas  at  home  and  abroad  at  tho 
time  of  the  publication  of  tho  book. 

Mr.  Tudor  died  suddenly  at  Rio,  March  0, 1830. 
It  is  understood  that  ho  left  many  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  countries  which  he  visited  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  which  with  his  official  eorro- 
$lM>n<lence  will  probably  be  published. 

As  a  member  of  the  Anthology  Club  ho  .was 
one  of  tho  founders  of  the  munificent  library  and 


Athonsoum  Library. 

fine  art  association,  the  Boston  Atheuramm,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  brings  him  within  the  range  of 
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Mr.  Quinces  recent  memorial  of  that  institution.* 
The  society  was  incorporated  in  1807.  It  received 
numerous  important  gifts,  especially  from  the  Per- 
kins family.  The  collection  of  books  exceeds 
90,000  volumes.  Its  American  department  is 
valuable,  and  its  series  of  foreign,  reports  of  socie- 
ties, etc.,  extensive.  Among  other -specialities  it 
has  a  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  which 
belonged  to  General  "Washington,  that  were  pur- 
chased for  the  institution  by  a  liberal  subscription 
of  gentlemen  at  Cambridge  and  Boston.  After 
several  changes  of  position  the  Library  is  now  lo- 
cated in  a  sumptuous  building  in  Beacon  street, 
where  the  gallery  of  fine  arts  connected  with  it  is 
also  established.  The  price  of  a  share  is  three  hun- 
dred dollars;  that  of  life  membership,  one  hun- 
dred. The  use  of  the  library,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  out  books,  is  extended  to  others  on 
an  annual  payment  of  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Charles  Folsozn,  an  accomplished  librarian, 
was  succeeded  by  William  F.  Poole  (1856-69), 
author  of  the  valuable  Index  to  Periodical  Lit- 
erature, and  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Pub- 
lic Library  in  1872. 

TUB  ELYSIAN  FIELDS— - FHOJC  CKBUTL  TETK. 

The  setting  sun  had  now  left  the  assembly  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  rocks  under  which  they  met, 
and  the  approach  of  twilight  was  accompanied  with 
the  freshness  of  evening.  The  numerous  assembly, 
true  to  nature,  were  preparing  for  repose,  when  the 
attention  of  the  whole  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
form  of  a  bird,  which  seemed  an  Ills,  that  now  oc- 
cupied the  perch,  whose  appearance  was  sudden,  and 
whose  coming  was  noiseless  and  unseen.  The  older 
members  exhibited  awe  more  than  surprise,  but  those 
who  were  present  for  the  first  time  felt  a  chilling 
dread.  The  mysterious  delegate  seemed  unearthly 
and  unsubstantial,  a  spectral  hollowness  marked  his 
aspect,  and  the  first  sepulchral  tones  of  his  voice 
penetrated  the  whole  audience,  which  sat  in  solemn, 
mute  expectation. 

"  I  come,  Mr.  President,  to  make  my  annual  re- 
turn from  the  shades  below.  Many  of  this  assembly, 
whom  I  have  seen  before,  know  that  after  my  death, 
three  thousand  years  ago,  my  earthly  remains  were 
carefully  embalmed  by  the  priests  of  Memphis,  and 
still  repose  in  the  catacombs  of  that  ancient  city. 
Nought  created  by  God  ever  perishes,  matter  is 
transmuted  into  new  combinations,  but  the  essence 
of  birds  as  well  as  of  men,  each  in  their  kinds,  is  sub- 
limated at  once  for  an  incorporeal,  imperishable  ex- 
istence in  the  world  of  spirits.  Many  of  the  secrets 
of  that  world  we  are  not  allowed  to  disclose,  and  to 
gross  corporeal  minds  they  would  be  unintelligible, 
fcixu'h  things  as  may  be  tola  I  shall  now  relate  to  this 
assembly.  Birds  liave  instinct,  and  men  have  rea- 
son, to  gui<lc  them  in  thia  world ;  the  former  seldom 
errs,  tine  latter  often;  could  cither  race  behold  the 
terrific  consequences  of  these  errors,  they  would  be 
less  frequent;  but  sufficient  warnings  of  them  have 
been  given,  which  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to 
repeat 

"My  life  having  been  adjudged  blameless,  my 
spirit  winged  its  way  to  the  fields  of  Elysium,  while 
some  of  those  who  worshipped  and  embalmed  my 
body  were  doomed  to  the  banks  of  Phlegethon.  Sad 
and  harrowing  .would  be  the  description  of  those 
dreary  regions.  I  have  dwelt  upon  and  enforced  it 
from  time  to  time  for  twenty  centuries,  since  I  was 
first  deputed  to  attend  this  assembly:  I  shall  not 
xiow  repeat  it  But  to  instruct  and  incite  the  younger 

*  The  History  of  tho  Boston  Athenaeum,  with  Biographical 
Notices  oflts  deceased  Founders.  DyJosiah  QiHucy.  Cam- 
bridge:  1851 


members  here  present,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
sights  that  gladden  the  eye  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
where  birds  who  have  shown  themselves  fnithful  in 
their  duties,  vigilant  sentinels  when  stationed  on 
that  service,  valiant  defenders  of  their  nests,  and 
careful  providers  for  their  young,  enjoy  the  unceas- 
ing delights  of  Elysium,  on  a  wing  that  never  tires. 
They  are  there  secure  from  attack  and  from  suffer- 
ing, in  a  blissful  region,  where  peace  for  ever  dwells, 
and  violence  or  want  can  never  enter. 

"In  these  abodes  of  ever-endurii,g  felicity  a  deep 
harmony  and  universal  participation  increase  the 
charm  of  every  delight  Among  the  varieties  of 
ethereal  enjoyment  it  is  one  to  see  the  tenants  of 
Elysium  attended  by  the  semblances  of  all  those 
creations  of  their  genius  which  ennobled  their  exist- 
ence in  this  world,  It  is  ore  of  the  rewards  allotted 
to  them  that  these  embodied  shadows  shall  there 
follow  them;  and  the  pleasure  is  mutual,  as  each 
purified  from  envy  and  all  earthly  passion  enjoys 
the  creations  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  There 
the  Grecian  poets  and  artists  are  accompanied  by 
the  classic  designs  they  invei.ted.  Homer  is  fol- 
lowed by  Achilles,  A'estor,  Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  a 
crowd  of  others.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  at- 
tended by  Clytemnestra,  Iphigenia,  Orestes,  Jason, 
<fec.  Ihc  clouds  and  biids  hover  over  Aristoph fines. 
The  sculptors  have -for  companions  their  Apollo,  Ve- 
nus, and  the  Graces ;  and  the  painters  their  repre- 
sentations, even  to  the  giapes  that  deceived  the 
birds,  and  the  curtain  that  deceived  the  artist  "Vir- 
gil sees  ./Eneas,  Creusa,  and  Ascanhis,  Dido,  Kisus, 
and  Euryalus,  and  all  his  heroic  and  pastoral  cha- 
racters. Raphael  is  surrounded  with  the  beautiful 
mothers  and  children  he  painted  for  Catholic  wor- 
ship, and  Michael  Angelo  here  compares  that  awful 
scene  which  he  spread  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  with  the  reality  that  exists  around  him. 

"Petrarch  sees  his  laurel  covered  with  sonnets  to 
Laura,  who  sits  beneath  its  shade.  Dante  with  Bea- 
trice here  realizes  the  scenes  he  tiied  to  discover  in 
this  world;  Ariosto  has  his  wild,  gay  im:igi nations 
of  ladies,  magicians,  and  knights  to  recreate  his 
fancy.  Cervantes  is  accompanied  by  Don  Quixote," 
8ancho,  and  all  the  characteisof  his  brilliant  genius. 
Rabelais  has  Panurge  and  his  grotesque  companions, 
and  Fenelon  is  escorted  by  Mentor,  Tclemaehus, 
Calypso,  and  Eulalia.  Spenser  has  his  allegoric  vi- 
sions. But  of  all  who  are  thus  gratified  and  contri- 
bute to  the  general  delight,  none  is  so  distinguished 
as  Shakespeare,  around  whom  every  creation  of 
fancy,  the  gay,  sad,  heroic,  terrific,  fantastic,  appears 
in  a  hundred  forms.  Falstaff  and  his  buffoons,  Au- 
totycus  and  his  clowns,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  Othello  and  Desdemona,  Lear,  Mac- 
beth, Ariel,  Miranda,  Caliban,  tbe  Fairies  of  a  Mid- 
summer's Night,  and  the  Witches  of  a  Highland 
Heath,  all  attend  his  beck.  Of  late  new  groups 
have  made  their  appearance  as  yet  without  their 
master.  Some  of  these  in  all  the  various  measures 
of  poetry,  others  in  the  more  serious  steps  of  prose; 
and  these  were  multiplied  so  fast,  and  exhibited  so 
much  invention,  that  it  was  at  last  thought  they 
would  realize  the  prodigies  of  any  other  imagination. 

"The  hcioes  and  statesmen  who  are  rewarded 
with  a  residence  in  these  blissful  fields,  have  yet  one 
mark  to  designate  their  errors.  They  are  at  times 
partially  or  wholly  enveloped  in  an  appearance  of 
mist,  which  impedes  them  from  seeing  or  being  seen 
by  others.  When  this  is  examined,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute,  vapory  pieces 
of  paper,  to  represent  their  delusive  statements,  and 
their  intrigues  of  ambition  and  rivalry ;  when,  this 
is  dissipated,  there  appear  over  their  heads  in  aerial 
letters  of  light,  the  great  and  useful  measures  they 
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prosecuted.  The  mist  that  encircles  heroes  is  com- 
posed of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  weapons  of  de- 
Btruction?  in  miniature:  fis  every  man  who  Ml  in 
battle  in  a  useless  war,  is  here  typified  by  a  sword, 
ball,  or  spear,  or  if  he  perished  of  disease,  by  a  small 
livid  spot.  Some  are  thus  surrounded  more  than 
others.  An  illustrious  chief,  recently  arrived,  who 
extended  his  march  to  this  spot  where  we  assemble, 
is  sometimes  wholly  enveloped :  when  the  mist  breaks 
away  we  see  in  the  air  inscriptions  of  *  religious  to- 
leration,' 'road  over  the  Alps/  'protection  of  the 
arts,'  <fec.  But  among  all  those  who  as  a  statesman 
v>r  a  warrior  walks  these  blessed  groves,  there  is 
but  one  combining  both  attributes,  whose  majestic 
form  is  for  ever  unshrouded;  around  whom  there 
Never  flits  the  representation  of  a  delusive  state- 
ment, nor  an  effort  of  personal  intrigue,  nor  a  single 
minute  resemblance  of  a  destructive  weapon  to  sig- 
nify tli tit  a  soldier  perished  in  a  battle  fought  with 
ambitious  views;  over  his  head  appears  in -mild  ra- 
diance ati  inscription :  *  First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.' " 

The  form  of  the  Ibis  had  now  vanished  as  suddenly 
and  silently  as  it  first  appeared;  the  influence  of 
the  hour  replaced  the  feeling  of  awful  attention  by 
which  it  hod  been  suspended.  The  nocturnal  birds, 
the  owls,  whip-poor-wills,  and  bats  boga'i  their  ca- 
reer of  nightly  occupation  and  watching,  while  the 
r<jbt  of  the  immense  assembly  soou  had  their  heails 
ntider  their  wings,  and  presented  a  more  numerous 
collection  thau  could  be  formed  by  the  afternoo  x 
patients  united  of  a  thousand  somniferous  preachers* 

KOBERT  0,  SANDS, 

OSTK  of  the  m  >st  original  of  American  humorists, 
a  fine  scholar,  and  a  po^t  of  ardent  imagination, 
was  born  iu  the  city  of  Now  York,  May  11, 1790. 
His  fattier,  Oomfort  Sands,  was  &  merchant  of  the 
city,  who  had  borne  a  patriotic  part  in  the  early 
struggles  of  the  Revolution.  Sands  early  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  ancient  classics,  which  his  educa- 
tion at  Columbia  College  confirmed,  to  which  ho 
afterwards  added  a  knowledge  of  the  modem 
tongues  derived  from  the  Latin.  Quo  of  his 
college  companions,  two  years  his  senior,  wan  his 
friend  and  partner  in  his  pootioal  .scheme,  James 
"WallLs  Bitstburn.  They  projected  while  in  col- 
lege two  literary  periodical*.  Th&  Momlut  and 
A&(id&mio  IfoowtwHt.  Thanrnt  had  but  a  single 
number;  the  other  reached  a  volume; — Sands 
contributing  prose  and  ver.sc.  Graduating  with 
the  class  of  1815,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
David  B,  Qgden,  and  contrary  to  the  habit  of 
young  poets,  studied  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  His 
talent  for  writing,  at  this  time,  was  a  passion, 
lie  wrote  with  facility,  and  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects;  one  of  his  compositions,  a  sermon, 
penned  for  a  friend,  finding  its  way  into  print, 
with  the  name  of  the  clergy  man  who  delivered 
it.  In  18 IT  he  published,  in  the  measure  which 
the  works  of  Scott  had  made  fashionable,  Th$ 
Biidal  of  Vaumond,  founded,  his  biographer 
tells  us,  "  on  the  aanie  legend  of  the  transformation 
of  a  decrepit  and  miserable  wretch  into  a  youthful 
hero,  by  compact  with  the  infernal  powers,  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  Byron's  u  Deformed 
Transformed."*  This,  though  spoken  of  with 
respect,  is  not  included  in  the  author's  writings, 
His  literary  history  is  at  this  time  interwoven 
with  that  of  Im  friend,  Eastburn,  with  whom  he 
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was  translating  the  Psalms  of  David  into  verse, 
and  writing  a  poem,  "  Yamoydon,"  on  the  history 
of  Philip,  the  Indian  chieftain.  This  was  plan- 
ned by  Eastburn,  while  he  was  pursuing  his 
studies  for  the  ministry,  during  a  residence  at 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  In- 
dian locality  of  the  poem.  It  was  'based  on  a 
slight  reading  of  Hubbard's  Narrative  of  the 
Indian  Wars.  The  two  authors  chose  their  parts, 
and  communicated  them  when  finished  to  each 
other;  the  whole  poem  being  written  in  the 
winter  of  1817  and  following  spring.  While  it 
was  being  revised,  Eastburn,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  taken  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  died  in  his  twenty-second  year,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1819,  on  a  voyage  to  Santa  Cruz,  under- 
taken to  recover 'his  health. 

The  poem  was  published  the  year  following,  in 
1820,  with  an  advertisement  by  Bands,  who,  on 
a  further  study  of  the  subject,  had  made  some 
additions  to  the  matter.  The  proem,  which  cele- 
brates the  friendship  of  the  two  authors,  and  the 
poetical  charm  of  their  Indian  subject,  is  jnstly 
considered  one  of  the  finest  of  Sands'g  literary 
achievements.  The  basis  of  the  poem  belongs  to 
Eastburn. 

The  literary  productions  of  the  latter  have 
never  been  collected.  That  they  would  form  a 
worthy  companion  volume  to  the  writings  of  hm 
friend  Sands,  while  exhibiting  some  characteristic 
differences  of  temperament,  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  all  that  is  known  to  the  public  to  have 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  In  the  absence  of 
further  original  material,  we  may  hero  present 
the  tribute  paid  to  his  genius  by  hin  brother,  the 
Right  Reverend  Manton  Eastburn,  of  the  diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  in  an  oration  pronounced  iu 
1837,  at  the  first  semi-con  term  ial  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  Columbia  College  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York. 

u  The  remains,"  said  Dr.  Eastburn,  u  which 
Eastbnru  has  left  behind  him  are  amazingly 
voluminous.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  arc 
few,  who,  on  arriving- at  tho  ago  of  twenty-two, 
which  was  the  limit  of  hi.s  mortal  career,  will  bo 
found  to  have  accomplished  HO  much  literary 
composition.  His  prose  writings,  many  of  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  a  »erie»  of  jxkriodieul 
essays,  conducted  by  himself  and  some  of  hU 
friends,  take  in  an  extensive  range  of  moral  and 
classical  disquisition  ;  and  are  models  of  the 
purest  AddLsoman  English.  The  great  charm, 
however,  of  all  his  writing*,  is  tho  tone  that 
breathes  through  them.  Whatever  be  tho  sub- 
ject, tho  reader  is  never  allowed  to  forget,  that 
the  pages  before  lain  are  indited  with  a  pcni 
dipped  in  the  dew  of  heaven.  An  illustration 
of  this  peculiar  feature  of  hi*  productions  will 
form  the  most  appropriate  ending  of  thin  brief 
offering  to  his  memory,  "On  otto  glorioiw  night 
of  June,  1BH),  during  Ins  reBidonou  as  a  parochial 
clergyman  upon  the  eastern  «Iu>re  of  Virginia, 
and  a  few  months  before  his  dtmth,  ho  nut  up 
until  the  solemn  hour  of  twelve  to  enjoy  the 
scene.  The  moon  was  riding  in  her  rnajiwty ; 
her  fight  fell  unon  the  waterw  of  tho  Chwapeako; 
and  all  was  hushed  into  BtiHnws,  Under  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  such  a  spwtacle,  he 
penned  the  following  lines,  which  he  han  entitled 
lThe  Summer  Midnight.'  After  having  given 
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them  to  you,  my  fellow-collegians,  I  will  leave 
you  to  decide  whether  the  character  I  have  just 
drawn  Le  a  true  portrait,  or  has  been  dictated 
only  by  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  a  brother's 

love. 

"  The  breeze  of  night  has  sunk  to  rest, 
Upon  the  river's  tranquil  breast ; 
And  every  bird  has  sought  her  nest, 

Where  silent  is  her  minstrelsy ; 
The  queen  of  heaven  is  sailing  high, 
A  pale  bark  on  the  azure  sky, 
Where  not  a  breath  is  heard  to  sigh — 

So  deep  the  soft  tranquillity. 

**  Forgotten  now  the  heat  of  day 
That  on  the  burning  waters  lay, 
The  noon  of  night  her  mantle  grey 

Spreads,  for  the  sun's  high  blazonry ; 
But  glittering  in  that  gentle  night 
There  gleams  a  line  of  silvery  light, 
As  tremulous  on  the  shores  of  white 

It  hovers  sweet  and  playfully. 

"  At  peace  the  distant  shallop  rides ; 
Not  as  when  dashing  o'er  her  sides 
The  roaring  bay's  unruly  tides 

Were  beating  round  her  gloriously  ; 
But  every  sail  is  furred  and  still : 
bilent  the  seaman's  whistle  shrill, 
While  dreamy  slumbers  seem  to  thrill 

With  parted  hours  of  ecstasy. 

"  Stars  of  the  many-spangled  heaven  ! 
Faintly  this  night  your  beams  are  given, 
Tho'  proudly  where  your  hosts  are  driven 

Ye  rear  your  dazzling  galaxy ; 
Since  far  and  wide  a  softer  hue 
Is  spread  across  the  plains  of  blue, 
Where  in  bright  chorus,  ever  true, 

For  ever  swells  your  harmony. 

"  0  for  some  sadly  dying  note 
Upon  this  silent  hour  to  float, 
w  here  from  the  bustling  world  remote 

The  lyre  might  wake  its  melody ; 
One  feeble  strain  is  all  can  swell 
From  mine  almost  deserted  shell, 
In  mournful  accents  yet  to  tell 

That  slumbers  not  its  minstrelsy. 

"  THERE  is  AN  HOUR  of  deep  repose 
That  yet  upon  my  heart  shall  close, 
When  all  that  nature  dreads  and  knows 

Shall  burst  upon  me  wondrously ; 
0  niny  I  then  awake  for  ever 
My  harp  to  rapture's  high  endeavor, 
And  OB  from  earth's  vaiu  scene  I  sever, 
Be  lost  in  Immortality  !" 

la  1822  and  1823,  Sands  was  writing  for  the 
Literary  Review,  a  monthly  New  York  periodi- 
cal, in,  conjunction  with  some  friends,  associated 
in  a  junto  known  as  the  Literary  Confederacy. 
They  wore  four  in  number,  and  had  already  con- 
tributed the  series  of  "papers,  "  The  Geologist" 
to  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  u  The  Amphilogist" 
to  the  Commercial  Advertiser;  and  in  1822 
ami  1828  he  furnished,  in  conjunct  ion  with  his 
friends,  numerous  articles  to  the  Literary  Review, 
a  New  York  monthly  periodical,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1823-1,  the  confederacy  published  the 
seven  numbers  of  the  /St.  Tammany  Magazine. 

In  May,  1824,  Sands  commenced  the  Atlantic 
Magazine,  which  he  edited,  and  for  which  he 
wrote  many  of  the  articles  during  its  first  volume; 
182 


when  it  became  the  New  York  Review  he  again 
entered  upon  the  editorship,  which  he  continued, 
supplying  many  ingenious  and  eloquent  papers 
till  1827.  After  this  he  became  associated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  a  post 
which  he  occupied  at  his  death. 

In  1828,  he  wrote  an  Historical  Notice  ofHer- 
nan  Cortes,  to  accompany  a  publication  of  the 
Cortes  Letters  for  the  South  American  market. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  translated  -into  Spanish 
by  Manuel  Dominguez,  and  was  not  published  in 
the  author's  own  language  till  the  collection  of 
his  writings  was  made  alter  Ms  death.  In  this 
year  TTie  Talisman  was  projected.  It  turned 
out  in  the  hands  of  its  publisher,  Elam  Bliss,  to 
be  an  annual,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
but  it  was  originally  undertaken  by  the  poet 
Bryant,  Verplanck,  and  Sands,  as  a  joint  collec- 
tion of  Miscellanies,  after  the  manner  of  Pope, 
Swift,  and  their  friends.  The  Talisman,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  imaginary  Francis  Herbert,  Esq., 
and  written  by  the  three  authors,  was  continued 
to  a  third  volume  in  1880.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
issued according  to  the  original  plan,  with  the 
title  of  Miscellanies. 

The  "  Dream  of  the  Princess  Papantzin,"'  first 
published  in  the  Talisman,  founded  on  a  legend 
recorded  by  the  Abb6  Clavigero,  a  poem  of  more 
than  four  hundred  lines  of  blank  verse,  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Verplanck  "  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  left  by  Mr.  Sands  of  his  poetic 
powers,  whether  we  regard  the  varied  music  of 
the  versification,  the  freedom  and  splendor  of  the 
diction,  the  nobleness  and  affluence  of  the  imag- 
ery, or  the  beautiful  and  original  use  he  has  made 
of  the  Mexican  mythology." 

In  1831  Sands  published  the  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Paul  Jones.  The  next  year  he  was 
again  associated  with  Bryant  in  the  brace  of  vo- 
lumes entitled  Tales  of  the  Glauber  Spa,  to  which 
Paulding,  Leggett,  and  Miss  Sedgwick  were  also 
contributors,  and  for  which  Sands  wrote  the  hu- 
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morons  introduction,  the  tale  of  Mr.  Green,  and 
an  imaginative  version  of  the  old  Spanish  foun- 
tain of  youth  story,  entitled, Boyuca.  His  last 
finished  composition  was  a  poem  in  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  The  Dead  </1832. 

At  the  very  instant  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
upon  an  article  of  invention  for  the  first  number 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  upon  E»quiin<iux 
Literature,  for  which  he  had  filled  his  mind  with 
the  best  reading  on  the  country.  It  was  while 
engaged  on  this  article  on  the  17th  December, 
1832,  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy. 
He  hud  written  with  his  pencil  the  line  for  one  of 
the  poems  by  which  he  was  illustrating  his  topic, 

Oli  think  not  my  spirit  among  you  abides, 

some  uncertain  marks  followed  from  his 

stricken  arm ;  he  rose  and  fell  on  the  threshold  of 
his  room,  and  lived  but  a  few  hours  longer. 

The  residence  of  Sands  for  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  at  llobokon,  then  a  rural  village  within 
sight  of  Now  York.  .  In  that  quiet  retreat,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woods  of  Weehawken, 


Tho  Wood  at  Hobokon. 

celebrated  by  his  own  pen  as  well  iw  by  the  muse 
of  llalleck,  ho  drew  his  kindly  Inspirations  of  na- 
ture, which  he  hardly  noet'ed  to  temper  hi*  fihvayn 
charitable  judgments  of  men.  His  character  has 
been  delicately  touched  by  Bryant  in  tho  memoir 
in  tho  Knickerbocker,*  and  drawn  out  with  go- 
nirtl^  sympathy  by  Verplanck  in  the  biography 
prefixed  to  his  published  writings/)-  Rands  was  a 
man  of  warm  and  tender  fooling,  a  loving  humo- 
rist whose  laughter  was  the  gay  smile  of  profound 
sensibility ;  of  a  kindling  and  rapid  imagination, 
which  did  not  disdain  the  labor  and  acquisitions 
of  mature  .scholarship,  lie  died  unmarried,  having 
always  lived  at  home  in  his  father^  house.  It  is 
related  of  him,  in  connexion  with  hi*  lovo  of  na- 
ture, that  he  was  HO  uear-mghted  that  he  had  never 
isoeu  the  stars  from  his  childhood  to  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  he  obtained  appropriate  glasses, 

That  American  literature  experienced  a  great 
loss  in  tho  early  death  of  Sands,  will  be  felt  by  the , 
ry;uler  who  makes  acquaintance  with  his  well  cul- 
tivated, prompt,  exuberant  genius,  which  pro- 
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mised,  had  life  been  spared,  a  distinguished  career 
of  genial  mental  activity  and  productiveness. 


For  what  is  nature  ?  ring  her  changes  round, 

Her  three  flat  notes  are  water,  -woods,  and  ground; 

Prolong  the  peal  —  yet,  spite  of  all  her  clatter, 

The  tedious  chime  is  still  —  grounds,  wood,  and  water. 

Is  it  so,  Master  Satirist  ?  —  does  the  all-casing  air, 
with  the  myriad  hues  which  it  lends  to  and  borrows 
again  from  the  planet  it  invests,  make  no  change  iu 
the  appearance  of  the  spectacula  rerum,  the  visible 
exhibitions  of  nature?  Have  association,  and  con- 
trast nothing  to  do  with  them?  Nature  can  afford 
to  be  satirized.  fc>hc  defies  burlesque.  Look  at  her 
iu  her  barrenness,  or  her  terrific  majesty  —  in  her  po- 
verty, or  in  her  glory  —  she  is  still  the  mighty  mo- 
ther, whom  .man  may  superficially  trick  out,  but 
cannot  substantially  alter.  Art  can  only  succeed  by 
following  her;  aiul  its  most  magnificent  triumphs 
are  achieved  by  a  religious  observance  of  her  rules. 
It  is  a  proud  and  primitive  prerogative  of  man,  that 
the  physical  world  has  been  left  under  his  control,  to 
a  certain  extent,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing from  it  his  sustenance,  but  of  modifying  its  ap- 
pearance to  gratify  the  eye  of  taste,  and,  by  beauti- 
fying the  material  creation,  of  improving  the  spirit- 
ual elements  of  hia  own  being. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's  engineer  was  ex- 
amined by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  his  views  on 
the  system  of  internal  communication  by  water,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  rivers  were  made  by  the 
Lord  to  feed  canals  ;  and  it  is  true  that  Providence 
has  given  us  the  raw  material  to  make  what  we  can 
out  of  it. 

This  may  be  thought  too  sublime  a  flourish  for  an 
introduction  to  the  luxuriant  ami  delightful  land- 
scape by  Weir,  an  engraving  from  which  orubellii*hoti 
the  present  number  of  tho  Mirror.  But,  though  it 
may  be  crudely  expressed,  it  is  germain  to  the  sub- 
ject Good  taste  atul  enterprise  have  done  for  lio- 
bokeu  precisely  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  with- 
out violating  the  propriety  of  nature.  Those  who 
loved  its  wild  haunts  before  the  metamorphosis, 
were,  it  is  true,  not  a  little,  shocked  at  what  they 
could  not  but  consider  a  desecration  ;  and  thought 
they  heard  tho  nymphs  screaming  —  **  We  are  oiF,** 
when  carta,  bullocks,  paddies,  and  roller*  came  to 
clear  tho  forest  sanctuary.  They  were  ready  to  ox- 
claim  with  tho  poet,  Cardinal  Hernia— 

Quclltt  Atonnanto  twrbark 

D'ausjuirvir  la  vtu'leto 

Au  oordt'Ati  d«  )a  *ymmotrto; 

Dto  poHr  Iu  niMttoIti* 

D'nn  bofa  fait  pour  In  rov«rl^f 

Kt  dViior  !a  nitn'Mt.* 

Do  oetto  riaui 


But  '*  ctite  riant®  prairw*  is  now  one  of  the  j>rot- 
ti$at  placed  you  may  see  of  a  tmnmHT*«  day*  It  is 
appropriately  oalled  tho  Klysiau  Fields,  aud  docs, 
indeed,  remind  the  spectator  of 


Tallow  imewl«  o 
And  nmununthlno 


It  in  "now  clotlunl  in  vivid,  trft*  ip&rant,  <wwnld 
green;   its  gt'ove  is  worthy  of  being  painted  ly 


*  First  pwbltehod  in  tht  Now  York  Minrr,  t<»  AomomfMitiy  ft 
landscape  l>y  Wolr,  of  which  tha  wood  engraving  iu  t"  * 
is  ft  cony. 

t  Oh,  what  a  shocking:  thing  to  rtucriiloo 

VaHoty  to  nymmatry 

In  such  a  wlW  1 

To  polish  the  rtifttlcUr 

Of  that  old  wootl%  designed  for  revery, 

And  ornament  the  simpki  gmc^ 

Of  that  fair  incuduw'a  ttiniling  fac^ 
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Claude  Lorraine;  and  from  it  you  may  look,  and 
cannot  help  looking,  on  one  of  the  noblest  rivers,  and 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  universe. 

Hoboken  has  been  illustrated  so  often,  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  by  the  pencil  of  the  limner,  in  late 
years,  that  it  would  be  vain  and  superfluous  to  at- 
tempt a  new  description.  A  "  sacred  bard,"  one  who 
will  be  held  such  in  the  appreciation  of  posterity,  has 
spoken  of  the  walk  from  this  village  to  Weehawken 
as  **  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,"*  and  has 
given,  in  prose,  a  picture  of  its  appearance.  Another 
writer,  whose  modest  genius  (I  beg  your  pardon, 
Messrs.  Editors  —  he  is  one  of  your  own  gang)  leavens 
the  literary  aliment  of  our  town,  and  the  best  part 
of  whom  shall  assxiredly  "  escape  libitina/'  has  ele- 
gantly and  graphically  described  the  spot  in  illus- 
trating another  series  of  pictorial  views,f  Halleck's 
lines  are  as  familiar  as  household  words.  Francis 
Herbert  has  made  the  vicinity  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
tough  stories.  At  least  half  a  dozen  different  views 
have  been  taken  of  it  within  the  last  two  years. 
They  embraced,  generally,  an  extensive  view  of  the 
river,  bay,  and  city.  Weir  has  selected  a  beautiful 
spot,  in  one  of  the  new  walks  near  the  mansion  of 
Colonel  Stevens,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  sheet 
of  water  through  the  embowering  foliage.  That 
gentleman,  and  lady  with  a  parasol,  in  front  of  the 
prim,  and  who  look  a  little  prim  themselves,  seem  to 
enjoy  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  the  so- 
ciety of  one  another.  Our  country  has  reason  to 
reckon  with  pride  the  name  of  Weir  among  those  of 
her  artists. 

The  sunny  Italy  may  boast 

The  beauteous  hues  that  flush  her  skies  ; 

he  has  seen,  admired,  studied,  and  painted  them; 
but  he  can  find  subjects  for  his  pencil  as  fair,  in  his 
own  land,  aud  no  one  can  do  them  more  justice. 

It  IB  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  there  is,  or 
was,  an  old  town  in  Holland  called  Hoboken,  from 
which,  no  doubt,  this  place  was  named.  There  wns 
also  a  family  of  that  name  in  Holland.  A  copy  of  an 
old  work  on  medicine,  by  a  Dutch  physician  of  the 
name  of  lloboken,  is  in  the  library  of  one  of  the  emi- 
nent medical  men  of  this  city.  The  oldest  remaining 
house  upon  it,  for  it  is  insulated,  forms  the  rear  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Swift's  hotel  upon  the  green,  and  was 
built  ' 

memoran 

present  a  superb  promenade  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  under  the  high  banks  and  magnesia  rocks 
which  overlook  it,  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  on 
which  it  is  intended  to  lay  rails,  for  the  edification 
of  our  domestic  cockneys  and  others,  who  might  not 
else  have  a  chance  of  seeing  a  locomotive  in  opera- 
tion, and  who  may  be  whisked  to  the  Elysian  fields 
before  they  will  find  time  to  comb  their  whiskers,  or 
count  the  seconds. 

In  this  genial  season  of  the  year,  a  more  appro- 
priate illustration  could  not  be  furnished  for  the 
Mirror  than  a  view  of  this  pleasant  spot.  We  say, 
with  Horace,  lot  others  cry  up  Thessulian  Tempe,  <fec,, 
our  own  citizens  have  a  retreat  from  the  dust  and 
Leat  of  the  metropolis  more  agreeable  — 

Guam  domus  Albunenj  resonantis, 

Et  nroiceps  Anio,  ct  Tlbiunul  Incus,  et  uda 

Mobllibua  pomaria  rivis. 

But,  as  some  of  your  readers  may  not  undertand 
Latin,  let  us  imitate,  travesty,  and  doggielize  the  ode 


*  American  landscape.  Kdited  by  W.  C.  Bryant,  No.  1. 
This  work  was  projected  by  the  Now  York  aitists;  but  the 
project  has  been  abandoned. 

t  Views  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs.  Published  by  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  T.  S.  Fay. 


t  sixty  years  ago,  as  may  be  seen  b'y  the  iron 
orandums    racticated  in  the  walls.     There  is  at 


of  Flaccus  bodily.  There  is  an  abrupt  transition  in 
the  middle  of  it,  which  critics  have  differed  about; 
hut  I  suppose  it  is  preserved  as  he  wrote  it.  the 
whole  of  the  old  rascal's  great  argument  being,  that 
with  good  wine  you  may  be  comfortable  in  any  place, 
even  in  Communipaw. 

Laitdab'unt  alii  clarum  Khoct&n,  &c. 
Let  Willis  tell,  in  glitteiing  prose, 
Of  Paris  and  its  tempting  shows; 
Let  Irving  while  his  fancy  glows, 

Praise  Spain,  renowned — romanticl 
Let  Cooper  write,  until  it  palls, 
Of  Venice,  and  her  marble  walls,  3 

Her  durgeons,  bridges,  and  canals, 

Enough  to  make  one  frantic  t 
Let  voyage-Mrs  Macadamize, 
With  books,  the  Alps  that  climb  the  skies, 
And  ne*er  forget,  in  anywise, 

Geneva's  lake  and  city ; 
And  poor  old  Rome — tlie  proud,  the  great, 
Fallen — fallen  from  her  high  estate, 
No  cockney  sees,  but  he  must  prate 

About  her— what  a  pity ! 

Of  travellers  there  is  no  lack, 

God  knows — each  one  of  them  a  hack, 

Who  ride  to  write,  and  then  go  back 

And  publish  a  long  story, 
Chit-fly  about  themselves;  but  each 
Or  in  dispraise  or  praise,  with  breach 
Of  truth  on  either  side,  will  preach, 

About  some  place's  glory. 

For  me — who  never  saw  the  sun 
His  course  o'er  other  regions  run, 
Than  those  whose  franchise  well  was  won 

By  blood  of  patiiot  martyrs — 
Fair  fertile  France  may  smile  in  Tain; 
Nor  will  I  seek  thy  ruins,  Spain : 
Albion,  thy  freedom  I  disdain, 

With  all  thy  monarch's  charters. 

Better  I  love  the  river's  side, 

Where  Hudson's  sounding  waters  glide, 

And  with  their  full  majestic  tide 

To  the  great  sea  keep  flowing: 
Weehawk,  I  loved  thy  frowning  height. 
Since  first  I  saw,  with  fond  delight, 
The  wave  beneath  the  rashes  bright, 

And  the  new  Borne  still  growing. 

[Here  occurs  the  seeming  hiatus  above  referred  to* 
He  proceeds  as  follows :] — 

Though  lately  we  might  truly  say, 
"The  lain  it  ralneth  every  day,17 
The  wind  can  sweep  the  clouds  away, 

And  open  daylight's  s-hutters: 
So,  Colonel  Morris,  rny  fine  man. 
Brink  good  champagne  whene'er  you  can, 
liejrardiesB  of  the  temperance  plan, 

Or  what  the  parson  utters. 

Whether  in  regimentals  fine, 
Upon  a  spanking  horse  you  shine, 
Or  supervise  the  works  divine 

Of smbblers  like  the  present: 
Trust  me,  the  good  old  stuff,  the  blood 
Of  generous  grapes,  well  understood 
On  sea,  on  land,  in  town,  in  wood, 

Will  make  all  places  pleasant. 

For  hear  what  Ajax  Teucer  said,* 

Whose  brother  foolishly  went  dead  , 

For  spleen : — to  Salamis  he  sped, 

Sans  Telanton's  dead  body ; 
His  father  kicked  him  off  the  stoop — 
Said  he,  **For  this  I  will  not  droop; 
The  world  has  realms  wherein  to  snoop, 

And  I  am  not  a  noddy. 

u  Come,  my  brave  boys,  and  let  us  go, 
As  fortune  calls,  or  winds  may  blow — 
Teucer  your  guide,  the  way  will  show- 
Fear  no  mishap  nor  sorrow : 
Another  Salamis  as  fine, 
Is  promised  by  the  Delphic  shrine: 
So  stuif  your  skins  to-night  with  wine, 
We'll  go  to  sea  to-morrow." 


*  The  papa  of  the  t\vo  Ajaces  charged  them,  when  they 
started  for  Troy,  to  bring  one  another  home ;  or  else  he  threat- 
ened not  to  i  eci'ive  the  survivor.  Ajax  Telamon  being  miffed, 
because  the  armour  of  Achilles  was  awarded  to  Ulysses,  went 
crazy,  killed  sheep,  and  made  a  holocaust  of  himself.  When 
Teucer  went  home  without  him,  the  old  gentleman  shut  the 
door  in  his  face.— Free  translation  o/Maa.  JDaaier. 
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PEORM  TO  YAMOYDEN. 

Go  forth,  sad  fragments  of  a  broken  strain, 
The  last  thut  either  bard  shall  e'er  essay  1 
The  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  again, 
That  first  awoke  them,  iu  a  happier  day : 
"Where  sweeps  the  ocean  breeze  its  desert  way, 
His  requiem  inurniars  o'er  the  moaning  wave ; 
And  he  who  feebly  HOW  prolongs  the  lay, 
Shall  ne'er  the  minstrel's  hallowed  honours  crave ; 
His  harp  lies  buried  deep,  iu  that  untimely  grave  1 

Friend  of  rny  youth,  with  thce  began  the  love 
Of  sacred  song ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
'Mid  classic  realms  of  splendours  past  to  rovo, 
O'er  haunted  steep,  arid  by  immortal  streams ; 
"Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkling  bosom  gleams 
Bound  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 
For  ever  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
"Where  the  proud  dead  that  hve  in  storied  page, 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. 

There  would  we  linger  oft,  entranced,  to  hear, 
O'er  battle  fields,  the  epic  thunders  roll ; 
Or  list,  when*  tragic  wail  upon  the  ear, 
Through  Argive  palaces  shrill  echoing,  stole ; 
There  would  wo  mark,  uncurbed  by  all  control, 
In  central  heaven,  the  Thcban  eagle's  flight; 
Or  hold  communion  with  the  musing  soul 
Of  sage  or  bard,  who  sought,  'mid  pagan  night, 
In  loved  Athenian  groves,  for  truth's  eternal  light. 

Homeward  we  turned,  to  that  fair  land,  but  late 
Redeemed  from  the  strong  spell  that  bound  it  fast, 
Where  mystery,  brooding  o'er  the  waters,  sat© 
And  kept  the  key,  till  three  millenniums  past; 
Whon,  as  creation's  noblest  work  was  last, 
Latest,  to  man  it  was  vouchsafe?!,  to  see 
Nature's  great  wonder,  long  by  clouds  o'ereast, 
And  veiled  in  snared  awe,  that  it  might  bo 
An.  empire  and  a  home,  most  worthy  for  the  free. 

And  hero,  forerunners  strange  and  moot  were 

found, 

Of  that  blessed  freedom,  only  dreamed  before;-— 
Dark  were  the  morning  niisfs,  thut  lingered  round 
Their  birth  and  Htory,  as  the  hue  they  bom 
"Earth  was  their  mother;" — or    they   knew  no 

more, 

Or  would  not  that  their  secret  should  be  told ; 
For  they  were  grave  and  silent ,  and  such  lore, 
To  stranger  oars,  they  loved  not  to  unfold, 
The  long-transmitted  tales  their  sires  were  taught 
of  old. 

Kind  nature's  commoners,  from  her  they  drew 
Their  needful  want's,  and  learned  not  how  to  hoard  t 
And  him  whom  strength  and  wisdom  crowned, 

they  knew, 

-But  with  no  servile  reverence,  as  their  lord. 
And  on  tlunr  mountain  summits  they  adored 
One  great,  good  Spirit,  in  his  high  abode, 
And  thence  their  incense  and  orisons  poured 


To  his  pervading  presence,  that  abroad 
They   felt  through  all  his  works, — 1 


King,  and  Uod. 


•their  Father, 


And  in  the  mountain  mist,  the  torrent's  spray, 
The  quivering  forest,  or  the  glossy  floo  I, 
Soft-  falling  showers,  or  hues  of  orient  day, 
They  imaged  spirite  beautiful  and  good ; 
But  whc:i  the  tempest  ro'ured,  with  voices  rude, 
Or  fi«r«e,  red  lig'itning  fired  the  forest  pine, 
Or  withering  heats  untimely  scared  the  wood 
The  angry  forms  they  saw  of  powers  malign ;' 
These  j;hey  besought  to  spare,  those  bleat  for  aid  di- 
vine. 

As  the  fresh  sense  of  life,  through  every  vein, 
With  the  pure  air  they  drauk,  inspiring  came, 


Comely  they  grew,  patient  of  toil  and  pain, 
And  as  the  ilcet  deer's  agile  was  their  frame  ; 
Of  meaner  vices  scarce  they  knew  the  name ; 
These  simple  truths  went  down  from  sire  to  won, — 
To  reverence  age, — the  sluggish  hunter's  shame, 
And  craven  warrior's  infamy  to  shun, — 
And  still  avenge  each  wrong,  to  friends  or  kindred 
done. 

From  forest  shades  they  peered,  with  awful  dread, 
When,  uttering  flame  and  thunder  from  its  side, 
The  ocean-monster,  with  broad  wings  outspread, 
Came  ploughing  gallantly  the  virgin  tide. 
Few  years  have  passed,  and  all  their  forests'  pride 
From  shores  and  hills  has  vanished,  with  the  race, 
Their  tenants  erst,  from  memory  who  have  died, 
Like  airy  shapes,  which  eld  was  wont  to  trace, 
In  each  gi'cen  thicket's  depth,  and  lone,  sequestered 
place. 

An<l  many  a  gloomy  tale,  tradition  yet 
Saves  from  oblivion,  of  their  struggles  v«;in, 
Their  prowess  and  their  wrongs,  for  rhymer  meet, 
To  people  scenes,  where  still  their  names  remain  ; 
And  so  began  our  young,  delighted  strain, 
That  would  evoke  the  plumed  chieftains  brave, 
And  bid  their  martial  hosts  arise  again, 
Where  Narragauset's  titles  roll  by  their  grave* 
And  Haup's  romantic  steeps  are  piled  above  the 
wave. 

Friend  of  my  youth  !  with  thw  begun  my  song, 
And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long, — 
Though  not  to  me  the  muse  averse  deny, 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  .vicious  to  descry, 
Such  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youth  be  oVr; 
And  he  who  loved  with  thee  1m  note*  t«<>  try, 
But  for  thy  sake,  such  idlesso  would  deplore, 
And  swears  to  meditate  the  thankless  muse  no  more. 

But,  no  1  the  freshness  of  the  past  shall  still 
Snored  to  memory**  holiest  musings  be ; 
When  through  the  ideal  fields  of  Hong,  at,  will, 
He  roved  and  gathered  chaplets  wild  with  thce, 
When,  reckless  of  the  worm,  alone  and  free, 
Like  two  proud  harks,  xve  kept  our  careless  way, 
That  Mill  by  moonlight  o'er  the,  tranquil  Hen  ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  streamers  gay. 
Bright  gleaming  o'er  the  main,  beneath  the  ghostly 
ray;— 

And  downward,  far,  reflected  in  the  clear 
Blue  depths,  the  eye  their  fairy  tackling  seen; 
!So  buoyant,  they  do  aeora,  to  tfoat  in  air, 
j&nd  silently  obey  the  noiseless  breexo ; 
Till,  all  too  soon,  as  the  rude  winds  uiny  please, 
They  part  for  distant  ports:  the  gulen  ocnign  " 
Swift  wafting,  bore,  by  Heaven's  all-wine  dwree«, 
To  its  own  harbour  sim%  where  each  divine 
And  joyous  vision,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine. 

Muses  of  Helicon !  melodious  race 
Of  Jove  ami  golden-haired  Mnemosyne ; 
Whose  art  from  memory  blots  each  sadder  trace, 
Aud  drives  eneh  scowling  form  of  grief  away  ! 
Who,  round  the  violet  fount,  your  maoHures  gay 
Onee  trod  and  round  the  altar  of  giont  Jovo, 
Whence,  wrapt  in  silvery  clouds,  your  nightly 

way 

Ye  hel<C  and  ravishing  strains  of  mimic  wove, 
That  soothed  the  Thunderer's  soul,  and  filled  his 
courts  above. 

Bright  ehoirl  with  lips  untempted,  and  with  zone 
Sparkling,  and  unapproarhed  by  touch  profane ; 
Ye,  to  whose  gladsome  bosoms  noYr  wa$  known 
The  blight  of  sorrow,  or  the  throb  of  pain ; 
Rightly'  invoked, — if  right  the  elected  swain. 
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On  your  own  mountain's  side  ye  taugB't  of  yore. 
Whose  honoured  hand  took  not  your  gift  in  vain, 
Worthy  the  budding  laurel-bough  it  bore, — * 
Farewell !  a  loi,g  farewell  I  I  worship  thee  no  more. 

A  MONOBY  MABE  ON  THE  LATE  MIL  SAMTTEL  PATCH,  BY  AN 
ADMIKER  OF  THE  BATHOS. 

By  waters  shall  ho  die,  and  take  his  end.— SHAKESPEARE. 
Toll  for  Sam  Patch!     Sam  Patch,  who  jumps  no 
more, 

This  or  the  world  to  come.    Sam  Patch  is  dead ! 
The  vulgar  pathway  to  the  unknown  shore 

Of  dark  futurity  he  would  not  tread. 

No  friends  stood  sorrowing  round  his  dying  bed ; 
Nor  with  decorous  woe,  sedately  stepped 

Behind  his  corpse,  and  tears  by  retail  shed ; — 
The  mighty  river,  as  it  onward  swept, 
In  one  great  wholesale  sob,  his  body  drowned  and 
kept. 

Toll  for  vSam  Patch !  he  scorned  the  common  way 
That  leads  to  fame,  up  heights  of  rough  ascent, 

And  having  heard  Pope  and  Longmus  say, 

That  some  great  men  had  risen  to  falls,  he  went 
And  jumped,  where  wild  Passaic's  waves  had  rent 

The  antique  rocks ; — the  air  free  passage  gave, — 
And  graciously  the  liquid  element    • 

Upbore  him,  like  some  sea-god  on  its  wave ; 

And  all  the  people  said  that  Sam  was  very  brave. 

Fame,  the  clear  spirit  that  doth  to  heaven  upraise, 

Led  Sam  to  dive  into  what  Byron  calls 
The  hell  of  waters.     For  the  sake  of  praise, 

He  wooed  the  bathos  down  great  water-falls ; 

The  dizzy  precipice,  which  the  eye  appals 
Of  travellers  for  pleasure,  Samuel  found 

Pleasant,  as  are  to  women  lighted  halls, 
Crammed  full  of  fools  and  fiddles ;  to  the  sound 
Of  the  eternal  roar,  he  timed  his  desperate  bound. 

Sam  waa  a  fool.    But  the  large  world  of  such, 

lias  thousands — better  taught,  alike  absurd, 
And  less  sublime.    Of  fame  he  soon  got  much, 

Where  distant  cataracts  spout,  of  him  men  heard. 

Alas  for  Sam !     Had  he  aright  preferred 
The  kindly  element,  to  which  he  gave 

Himself  so  fearlessly,  we  had  not  heard 
That  it  was  now  his  winding-sheet  and  grave, 
Nor  simp;,  'twixt  tears  and  smiles,  our  requiem  for 

the  brave. 
Ho  soon  got  drunk,  with  rum  and  with  renown, 

AB  many  others  in  high  places  do ; — 
Whotu)  fall  is  like  Sam's  last — for  down  and  down, 

By  one  mad  impulse  driven,  they  flounder  through 

The  gulf  that  keeps  the  future  from  our  view, 
And  then  are  found  not.    JN'lay  they  rest  in  peace  1 

We  hoavo  the  sigh  to  Imman  frailty  due — 
And  shall  not  bam  have  his?    The  muse  shall  cease 
To  keep  the  heroic  roll,  which  she  began  iu  Greece — 

With  demigods,  who  went  to  the  Black  Sea 
For  wool  {and,  if  the  best  accounts  be  straight, 

Came  buck,  in  negro  phraseology, 
With  the  same  wool  each  upon  his  pate), 
In  which  she  chronicled  the  deathless  fate 

Of  him  who  jumped  into  the  perilous  ditch 
Left  by  Rome's  street  commissioners,  in  a  state 

Which  made  it  dangerous,  and  by  jumping  which 

He  made  himself  renowned,  and  the  contractors 
rich — 

I  sny,  the  muse  shall  quite  forget  to  sound 
Tlie  chord  whose  music  is  undying,  if 

She  do  not  strike  it  when  Sam  Patch  is  drowned. 
Leander  dived  for  love.    Leucadia's  cliff 


*  Hesiod.  Theog.  1. 1.  60.  80, 


The  Lesbian  Sappho  leapt  from  in  a  miff, 
To  punish  Phaon ;  Icarus  went  dead, 

Because  the  wax  did  not  continue  stiff; 
And,  had  he  minded  what  his  father  said, 
He  had  not  given  a  name  unto  his  watery  bed. 

And  Helle's  case  was  all  an  accident, 

As  everybody  knows.     Why  sing  of  these? 

Nor  would  I  rank  with  Sam  that  man  who  went 
Down  into  ^Etna's  womb — Empedocles, 
I  think  he  called  himsel£     Themselves  to  please, 

Or  else  unwillingly,  they  made  their  springs ; 
For  glory  in  the  abstract,  Sain  made  his, 

To  prove  to  all  men,  commons,  lords,  and.  kit  gs, 

That  "  some  thi  gs  may  be  done,  as  well  as  othe* 
things." 

I  will  not  be  fatigued,  by  citing  more 
Who  jumped  of  old,  by  hazard  or  design, 

Nor  plague  the  weary  ghosts  of  boyish  lore, 
Vulcan,  Apollo,  Phaeton — in  fine 
All  Tooke's  Pantheon.     Yet  they  grew  divine 

By  their  long  tumbles ;  and  if  we  can  match 
Their  hierarchy,  shall  we  not  entwine 

One  wreath  ?    Who  ever  came  "  up  to  the  scratch," 

And  for  so  little,  jumped  so  bravely  as  Sam  Patch  ? 

To  long  conclusions  many  men  hn ve  jumped 

In  logic,  «nd  the  safer  course  they  took ; 
By  any  other,  they  would  have  been  stumped, 

Unable  to  argue,  or  to  quote  a  book, 

And   quite    dumb-founded,  which    they  cannot 

brook ; 
They  break  no  bones,  and  suffer  no  contusion, 

Hiding  their  woful  fall,  by  hook  and  crook, 
In  slang  and  gibberish,  sputtering  and  confusion ; 
But  that  was  not  the  way  Sam  came  to  his  conclu- 
sion. 
He  jumped  in  person.     Death  or  Victory 

Was  his  device,  "  and  there  was  no  mistake,'' 
Except  his  last ;  and  then  he  did  bxit  die, 

A  blunder  which  the  wisest  men  will  make. 

Aloft,  where  mighty  floods  the  mountains  break, 
To  stand,  the  target  of  ten  thousand  eyes, 

And  down  into  the  coil  and  water-quake, 
To  leap,  like  Maia's  offspring,  from  the  skies — 
For  this  all  vulgar  flights  he  ventured  to  despise. 

And  while  Niagara  prolongs  its  tlmnder, 

Though  still  the  rock  primaeval  disappears, 
And  nations  change  their  bounds — the  theme  of 
wonder 

Shall  £am  go  down  the  cataract  of  long  years; 

And  if  there  be  sublimity  in  tears, 
Those  shall  be  precious  which  the  adventurer  shed 

When  his  frail  star  gave  way,  and  waked  his  fears 
Lest,  by  the  ungenerous  crowd  it  might  be  said, 
That  he  was  all  a  hoax,  or  that  his  pluck  had  fled. 

Who  would  compare  the  maudlin  Alexander, 

Blubbering,  because  he  had  no  job  in  hand, 
Acting  the  hypocrite,  or  else  the  gander, 

With  Sam,  whose  grief  "we  all  can  understand? 

His  crying  was  not  womanish,  nor  planned 
For  exhibition ;  but  his  heart  o'erswelled 

With  its  own  agony,  when  he  the  grand 
Natural  arrangements  for  a  jump  beheld,  ^ 
And  measuring  the  cascade,  found  not  his  courage 
quelled. 

His  last  great  failure  set  the  finnl  seal 
Unto  the  record  Time  shall  never  tear, 

While  bravery  has  its  honour, — while  men  feel 
The  holy  natural  sympathies  which  are 
First,  last,  and  mightiest  in  the  bosom.    Where 

The  tortured  tides  of^Genesee  descend, 
He  came — his  only  intimate  a  bear, — 

(We  know  not  that  he  had  another  friend), 

The  martyr  of  renown,  hi&  wayward  course  to  end 
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The  fiend  that  from  the  infernal  rivers  stole 

Hell-draughts  for  man,  too  much  tormented  him, 

With  nerves  unstrung,  but  steadfast  in  his  soul, 
He  stood  upon  the  salient  current's  brim  i 
His  head  was  giddy,  and  his  sight  was  dim  ; 

And  then  he  knew  this  leap  would  be  his  last,  — 
Saw  air,  and  earth,  and  water  wildly  swim, 

With  eyes  of  many  multitudes,  dense  and  vast, 

That  stared  in  mockery;   none  a  look  of  kindness 
cast. 

Beat  down,  in  the  huge  amphitheatre 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  Ho," 
And  tier  on  tier,  the  myriads  waiting  there 

The  bow  of  grace,  without  one  pitying  eye—  — 

He  was  a  slave  —  a  captive  hired  to  die  ;  — 
S&M,  was  born  free  as  Occsar  ;  and  he  might 

The  hopeless  issue  have  refused  to  try  ; 
JSTo  i  with  true  leap,  but  soon  with  faltering  flight,  — 
"  Been  in  the  roaring  gulf,  he  plunged  to  endless 
night17 

But,  ere  he  leapt,  he  begged  of  those  who  made 
Money  by  his  dread  venture,  that  if  he 

Should  perish,  such  collection  should  be  paid 
As  might  be  picked  up  from  the  "  company" 
To  ku  Mother.     This,  his  last  request,  shall  be,  — 

Tho'  she  who  bore  him  ne'er  his  fate  should  know,  — 
An  iris,  glittering  o'er  his  memory— 

When  all  the  streams  have  worn  their  barriers  low, 

And,  by  the  sea  drunk  up,  for  over  cease  to  ilow. 

On  him  who  chooses  to  jump  down  cataracts, 

Why  should  the  sternest  moralist  b<3  severe  ? 
Judge  not  the  dead  by  prejudice  —  but  facts, 

Such  as  in  strictest  evidence  appear- 

Klse  were  the  laurels  of  all  agco  sore. 
Give  to  the  brave,  who  have  passed  the  final  goal,  — 

The  gates  that  ope  not  back,  —  the  generous  tear; 
And  let  the  muse'a  clerk  upon  her  scroll, 
la  coarse,  but  honest  verae,  make  up  the  judgment 
roll 

Therefore  it  in  comidmd>  that  Sam  Patch 
Shall  never  be  forgot  in  prose  or  rhyme  ; 

His  name  shall  bo  a  portion  in  the  batch 
Of  the  heroic  dough,  which  baking  Time 
Kneads  for  consuming  »ges  —  and  the  chime 

Of  Fame's  old  bells,  long  as  they  truly  ring, 
Shall  tell  of  him  ;  he  dived  for  the  sublime, 

And  found  it    Thou,  who  with  the  eagle's  wing 

Being  a  goose,  would'st  fly,  —  dream  not  of  such  a 
thing! 

Til!  »!GA,»  OF  1883. 

Oh  Time  and  Death  1  with  certain  pace, 
Though  still  unequal,  hurrying  on, 

Overturning  in  your  awful  race, 
The  cot,  the  palace,  and  the  throne  1 

Not  always  in  the  storm  of  war, 
Nor  by  the  pestilence  that  sweeps 

From  the  plague-smitten  realms  afar, 
Beyond  the  old  and  solemn 


In  crowds  the  good  and  mighty  go, 
And  to  those  vast  dim  ehambew  hie  :—  - 

Where  mingled  with  the  high  and  low, 
Dead  Cawar&  and  dead  Shakespearea  liet 

Dread  Ministers  of  God  1  sometimes 
Ye  smite  at  once,  to  do  His  will, 

In  all  earth's  ocean-severed  climes, 
Those  —  whose  renown  ye  caimot  kill  1 

When  all  the  brightest  stars  that  burn 
At  once  are  banished  frt>m  their  spheres, 

Men  sadly  ask,  when  shall  return 
Such  lustre  to  the  coming  years  I 


For  where  is  he*  —  who  lived  so  long— 
Who  raised  the  modern  Titan's  ghost, 

.Vnd  showed  his  fate,  in  powerful  song, 
Whose  soul  for  learning's  sake  was  lost? 

Where  he  —  who  backwards  to  the  birth 
Of  Time  itself,  adventurous  trod, 

And  in  the  mingled  mass  of  earth 
Found  out  the  handiwork  of  Gtxl?f 

Where  he  —  who  in  the  mortal  head,:f 
Ordained  to  gaze  on  heaven,  could  trace 

The  soul's  vast  features,  that  shall  tread 
The  stars,  when,  earth  is  no  thingness  ? 

Where  he  —  who  struck  old  Albyn's  lyre,§ 
Till  round  the  world  its  echoes  roll, 

And  swept,  with  all  a  prophet's  fire, 
The  diapason  of  the  soul  ? 

Where  he  —  who  read  the  mystic  lore,] 
Buried,  whore  buried  Pharaohs  sleep  ; 

And  dared  presumptuous  to  explore 
Secrets  four  thousand  years  could  keep  I 


Where  he  —  who  with  a  poet's 
Of  truth,  on  lowly  nature  gazed, 

And  made  oven  sordid  Poverty 

Classie;  whcu  iu  HIS  numbers  glazed  I 

Where  —  that  old  sage  so  hale  and  staid,** 
The  "  greatest  good"  who  sought  to  find  ; 

Who  in  his  garden  mused,  and  made 
All  JForms  of  rule,  for  all  niankind  ? 

And  thou  —  whom  millions  far  removedf  f 
Revered—  »the  hierarch  meek  and  wise, 

Thy  ashes  sleep,  adored,  beloved, 
]§  ear  where  thy  Wesley's  coffin  lies, 

He  too  —  the  heir  of  glory  —  where 
Hath  great  Napoleon's  scion  fled  ? 

Ah!  glory  goes  not  to  an  heir! 
Take  him,  ye  noble,  vulgar  <lead  I 

But  hark  !  a  nation  sighs  !  for  h<»4t 
Last  of  the  brave  who  perilled  all 

To  make  an  infant  wnpiro  free, 
Obeys  the  inevitable  call  1 

They  go,  and  with  them  is  a  crowd, 
For  human  rights  who  THOUGHT  and  DID, 

We  rear  to  them  no  temples  proud, 
Each  hath  lih  mental  pyramid, 

All  earth  is  now  their  sepulchre, 
The  Mtm>,  their  monument  sublime- 

Young  in  eternal  fame  they  arc  — 
Such  are  KOUE  triumphs,  Death  and  Time, 

GRKNVXIXE  MELLEN. 

GRBNVITXB  MKU.BN  was  born  at  Biddeforfl, 
Maine,  June  I  ft,  1799*  He  was  the  eldest  mm 
of  the  eminent  OhieF~ju«ttce  Mdlen,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  that  ntate.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1818;  studied  law  with  hin  father, 
and  settled  at  Portland,  Maine.  In  1828  he  re- 
moved to  North  Yarmouth,  in  the  ftauua  ntate, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  Ilia  poemn  at 
this  period  and  subsequently  to  his  death,  ap- 
peared frequently  in  the  periodicals,  tho  maga- 
zines and  annuals,  of  the  tune.  In  182(1  ho  pro- 
nounced before  tho  Peace  Society  of  Maine,  at 
Portland,  a  poem,  The  K^t  <?f  $inpir^  ami  in 
18&8  an  Anniversary  Poem,  before  the  Athenian 


*  OMtbe  and  his  Faust,  t  Cnvtor,  ±  8nnrxlurim< 

I  Seott  I  OhfunpolHon.     1  Ombbn. 

**  Jewmy  Beiithartt.     ft  Adwa  Olorke.  ft  Churle*  Carroll, 
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Society  of  Bowdoin  College,  The  Light  of  Letters. 
He  wrote  for  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
a  well  sxistained  journal  published  at  Boston. 
In  182T  he  published  Our  Chronicle  of  Twenty - 
jSix,  a  satire,  and  in  1829  Glad  Tales  and  Sad 
Tales,  a  volume  in  prose,  from  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodicals.  The  chief  collection  of 
his  poems  appeared  in  Bo-ton  in  1833,  The  Mar- 
tyrs' Triumph,  Buried  Valley,  and  other  Poems. 


From  Boston  he  came  to  reside  in  New  York. 
His  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  was  now 
much  enfeebled ;  he  was  lingering  with  consump- 
tion when  he  made  a  voyage  to  Cubn,  from  which 
he  returned  without  benefit,  and  died  in  New 
York  September  5,  1841,  at  the  residence  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  for  whose  family  he 
felt  the  warmest  affection,  and  whose  house  he 
had  called  his  home  for  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  Before  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
collection  of  his  unpublished  poems,  which  still 
remain  in  manuscript. 

A  glance  at  his  poems  shows  a  delicate  suscep- 
tibility to  poetical  impression,  tinged  with  an  air 
of  melancholy.  He  wrote  with  ease,  often  care- 
lessly mid  pretentiously — often  with  eloquence. 
With  a  stronger  constitution  his  verse  would  pro- 
bably have  assumed  a  more  condensed,  energetic 
expression.  With  a  consciousness  of  poetic  power 
he  struggled  with  a  feeble  frame,  and  at  times 
yielded  to  despondency.  The  memory  of  his 
tenderness  and  purity  o£  character  is  much  che- 
rished by  his  friends. 

THE  BKIDAL. 

Young  Beauty  at  the  altar  I     Oh  I  kneel  down 
All  ye  that  come  to  gaze  into  her  face, 
And  breathe  low  prayers  for  her.      See  at  her  side 
Stand  her  pale  parents  in  their  latter  days, 
Pondering  that  bitter  \A  onl — the  last  farewell! 
The  father,  with  a  mild  but  tearless  eve — 
The  mother,  with  both  eye  and  heart  in  tears  1 
lie,  with  his  iron  nature  just  put  off, 
Comes  from  the  mart  of  noiay  men  awhile, 
To  witness  holier  vows  than  bind  the  world, 
And  taste,  once  more,  the  fount  of  sympathy  I 
She  from  the  secret  chamber  of  her  sighs, 
The  home  of  woman  I     She  has  softly  come 
To  stand  beside  her  child — her  only  child — 
Ami  hear  her  pale-lipped  promises.    She  comes 
With  hands  laid  meekly  on  her  bosom — yet 
With  eye  uprotaed,  as  tho'  to  catch  one  glance 
Like  that  of  childhood,  from  that  pallid  face 
That  hung  for  hours  imploringly  on  hers, 
In  the  long,  watchful  years  of  trial.    ]STpw, 
She  would  endure  those  cruel  years  again, 
To  take  her  as  an  infant  back  to  arms 
That  shielded  and  encircled  her — ere  she 
Had  blossomed  into  life.    But  lo  1  she  stands 
A  plighted  lovely  creature  at  her  side — 
The  child  nil  lost  in  woman  I    The  whole  world 
Contains  for  her  no  glory,  now,  like  that 
That  centres  in  her  mil  and  thrilling  heart. 
Her  eye  roves  not — is  fixed  not — but  a  deep 
And  lovely  haze,  as  .tho'  she  were  in  vision, 


Has  gathered  on.  its  dark  transparency. 

Her  sight  is  on  the  future  I     Clouds  and  dreams  1 

Her  head  is  bent — and  on  her  varying  eheek 

The  beautiful  shame  flits  by — as  hurrying  thoughts 

Press  out  the  blood  from  th*  o'erteeming  citadel. 

Roses  and  buds  are  struggling  thro1  her  hair,  • 

That  hangs  like  night  upon  her  brow — and  see! 

Dew  still  is  on  their  bloom !     Oh !  emblem  fair, 

Of  pure  luxuriant  youth — ere  yet  the  sun 

Of  toiling,  heated  life  hath  withered  it, 

And  scattered  all  its  fragrance  to  the  winds. 

And  doth  she  tremble — this  Tong  cherished  flower ! 

As  friends  come  closer  round  l.er,  and  the  voice 

Of  adulation  calls  her  from  her  dream ! 

Oh  1  wonder  not  that  glowing  youth  like  this, 

To  whom  existence  has  been  sunshine  all, 

A  long,  sweet  dream  of  love — when  on  h«r  ear 

The  tale  of  faith,  of  trial,  and  of  death, 

Sounds  with  a  fearful  music — should  be  dumb 

And  quake  before  the  altar!     Wonder  not 

That  her  heart  shakes  alarmingly — for  now 

She  listens  to  the  vow,  that,  like  a  voice 

From  out  of  heaven  at  night,  when  it  comes  down 

Upon  our  fevered  slumbers,  steals  on  her 

And  calls  to  the  recalless  sacrifice ! 

Young  maidens  cluster  round  her;  but  she  vows 

Amid  her  bridal  tears,  and  heeds  them  not. 

Her  thoughts  are  tossed  and  troubled — like  lone  barks 

Upon  a  tempest  sea,  when  stars  have  set 

Under  the  heaving  waters: — She  hears  not 

The  very  prayers  that  float  up  round  her ;  but 

Yelling  her  eyes,  she  gives  her  heart  away, 

Deaf  to  all  sounds  but  that  low-voiced  one 

That  love  breathes  through  the  temple  of  her  souli 

Young  Beauty  at  the  altar  I     Ye  may  go 

And  rifle  earth  of  all  its  loveliness, 

And  of  all  things  created  hither  bring 

The  rosiest  and  richest — but,  alas  I 

The  world  is  all  too  poor  to  rival  this ! 

Ye  summon  nothing  from  the  place  of  dreams, 

The  orient  realm  of  fancy,  that  can  cope, 

In  all  its  passionate  devotedness, 

"With  this  chaste,  silent  picture  of  the  heart  I 

Youth,  bud-encircled  youth,  and  purity, 

Yielding  their  bloom  and  fragrance  up— ^in  tears. 

The  promises  have  past.     And  welling  now 
Up  from  the  lowly  throng  a  faint  far  hymn 
Breaks  on  the  whispery  silence — plaintively 
Sweet  voices  mingling  on  the  mellow  notes, 
Lift  up  the  gathering  melody,  till  all 
Join  iu  the  lay  to  Jesus — all,  save  they 
Whose  hearts  are  echoing  still  to  other  sounds, 
The  music  of  their  vows  1 


THE   BUGLE. 

But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat, 
Prolonged  the  swelling  Bugle's  note  ; 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream, 
The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream. 
Eound  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  turned  an  answering  blast. 

Lady  of  the  Zaks. 

0,  wild  enchanting  born ! 
Whose  music  up  the  deep  and  dewy  air, 
Swells  to  the  clouds,  and  calls  on  echo  there, 

Till  a  new  melody  is  born. 

Wake,  wake  again  ;  the  night 
Is  bending  from  her  throne  of  Beauty  down, 
With  still  stars  beaming  on  her  azure  crown, 

Intense  and  eloquently  bright  t 

Night,  at  its  pulseless  noon  I 
When  the  far  voice  of  waters  mourns  m  song, 
And  some  tired  watch-dog,  lazily  and  long, 

Barks  at  the  melancholy  niooa  1 
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Hark!  how  it  sweeps  away, 
Soaring  aud  dying  on  the  silent  sky, 
As  if  some  sprite  of  sound  wetit  wandering  "by, 

With  lone  halloo  and  roundelay. 

Swell,  swell  in  glory  out ! 
Thy  tones  come  pouring  oa  my  leaping  'heart, 
And  my  stirred  spirit  hears  thee  with  a  start, 

As  boyhood's  old  remembered  shout. 

Oh,  have  ye  heard  that  peal, 
From  sleeping  city's  moon-bathed  battlements, 
Or  from  the  guarded  field  and  warrior  tents, 

Like  some  near  breath  around  ye  steal  I 

Or  have  ye,  in  the  roar 
Of  sea,  or  storm,  or  battle,  heard  it  rise, 
Shriller  than  eagle's  clamor  to  the  skies, 

"Where  wings  and  tempests  never  soar. 

Go,  go ;  no  other  sound, 
No  music,  that  of  air  or  earth  is  born, 
Can  match  the  mighty  music  of  that  horn, 

On  midnight's  fathomless  profound  1 

PROSPER  M.  WETMOEE. 

PROSPER  McwTOOMEBY  WETMOBB  was  born  at 
Stratford  on  the  Hoiwatonio,  Connecticut,  iti  1799. 
At  an  early  ago  ho  removed  with  hiw  parents  to 
3STew  York.  His  father  dying  soon  after,  he  was 
placed,  when  scarcely  nine  years  of  ago,  in  a 
counting-room,  where  ho  continued  as  a  clerk  till 
he  reached  his  majority.  He  has  ^ since  that 
period  been  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  the 
city  of  Few  York. 

With  scant  early  opportunities  for  literary  cul- 
ture, Mr,  Wetmore  wan  not  long  in  improving  a 
natural  tendency  to  the  pursuits  of  authorship. 
He  made  his  'first  appearance  in  print  in  1816,  at 
the  ago  of  seventeen,  and  soon  boeamo  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  the  struggling  literature,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  writers  of  the  times.  He  wrote  for  the 
magazines,  the  annuals,  and  the  old  Mirror ;  and 
as  literature  at  that  period  was  kept  up  rather  as 
a  social  affair  than  from  any  reward  promised  by 
the  trade,  it  became  naturally  associated  with  a 
taste  for  the  green-room,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  theatrical  stars  of  the  clay.  Mr.  Wetmore  was 
the  companion  of  Prico^  Simpson,  Brooks,  Morris, 
and  other  members  of  a  society  which  supported 
the  wit  and  gaiety  of  the  town, 


In  1880  Mr,  Wetmore  published  in  an  elegant 
octavo  volume,  Lexington,  with  other  Fugitiw 
Poems,  Tblsirt  the  only  collection  of  his  writings 
which  has  been  made.  Lexington,  a  picture*,  in 
an.  ode,  of  the  early  revolutionary  battle,  in  a 
spirited  poem.  Tt  has  fire  and  ease  of  verslftoa- 
tion.  The  Banner  of  Murat,  The  Russian  Re- 
treat, Greece,  Painting,  and  Reveral  theatrical  ad- 
dresses possessing  similar  qualities,  are  among  the 
contents  of  this  volume. 

In  1832  Mr,  "Wetmore  delivered  a  poem  in 
Spenserian  stanza  on  Ambition,  before  one  of  the 
literary  societies  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York, 
which  has  not  boon  printed. 

In,  1838  he  edited  a  volume-  of  the  poems  of 


James  ISTack,  prefaced  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
life  of  that  remarkable  person. 

Mr. Wetmore,  however,  has  been  more  generally 
known  as  a  man  of  literary  influence  in,  society 
than  as  an  author.  He  has  been  prominently 
connected  with  most  of  the  liberal  interests  of 
the  city,  both  utilitarian  and  refined — as  Regent 
of  the  University,  to  which  body  he  was-  ap- 
pointed in  1883,  promoting  the  public  school 
system ;  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  colleges 
and  academies  in  the  State  Legislature,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1884  and  1835  ;  as  member  of 
the  City  Chamber  of  Commerce;  as  an  efficient 
director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
as  President  of  the  American  Art-Union,  which 
rapidly  extended  under  his  management  to  a 
national  .institution ;  and  as  a  most  active  member 
and  supporter  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
These  varied  pursuits,  the  public  indexes  to  more 
numerous  private  acts  of  liberality,  have  been 
sustained  by  a  graceful  personal  manner,  a  san- 
guine temperament  which  preserves  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  and  a  wide  versatility  of  talent. 

The  military  title  of  Gtanornl  Wotmoro,  by 
winch  he  is  widely  known,  is  derived  from  his 
long  and  honorable  service  in  the  militia  organi- 
sation of  the  state,  of  which  ho  was  for  many 
years  Paymaster-General. 


i?dth  art's  oroatlv©  power, 
The  lonely  homo,  tho  silent 'hour. 

*Tis  to  the  pencil's  nmgic  skill 

Life  owes  the  power,  almost  divino, 
To  call  back  vanished  forma  at  will, 

And  bid  the  grave  its  prey  resign : 
Affection's  eye  again  tuny  trace 

The  lineaments  beloved  so  well ; 
The  speaking  look,  the  form  of  grace, 

All  on  the  living  canvas  dwell; 
Tin  there  the  childless  mother  pays 

Hor  sorrowing  soul's  idolatry; 
There  lovo  can  find,  in  after  days, 

A  talisman  to  memory  I 
*Tis  thine,  o'er  History's  storied  pago, 

To  shod  tho  halo  light  of  truth ; 
And  bid  tho  seenos  of  by-gone  ago 

Btill  flourish  in  immortal  youth—- 
The long  forgotten  battle-field. 

With  mailed  men  to  people  forth ; 
In  bannered  pride,  with  spear  and  shield, 

To  show  tho  mighty  ones  of  earth— 
To  shadow,  from  the  holy  book, 

The  images  of  sacred  lore ; 
On  Calvary,  the  dying  look 

That  told  life's  agony  was  o'er— 
Tho  joyous  hearts,  and  glistening  eyes, 

"Wuott  little  ones  were  miiFered  near— 
Tho  lips  that  bade  the  dead  arise, 

To  ary  the  widowed  mother***  tear: 
Those  are  the  triumphs  of  the  art, 

Conceptions  of  the  manter-mind  ; 
Time-shrouded  forms  to  being  start, 

And  wondering  rapture  fills  mankind! 

Led  by  the  light  of  Genius  on. 

What,  visions  open  to  tho  gaze  1 
TIB  nature  all,  ami  art  Is  gone, 

We  breathe  with  them  of  other  days : 
Italics  vietor  leads  tho  war, 

And  triumphs  o'er  the  ensanguined  plain : 
Behold  I  tho  Peasant  Conqueror 

Piling  Marengo  with  his  slain : 
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That  stm  of  glory  beams  once  more, 

But  clouds  have  dimmed  its  radiant  Ime. 

The  splendor  of  its  race  is  o'er, 
It  sets  in  blood  on  Waterloo  I 

What  scene  of  thrilling  awe  is  here! 

Iso  look  of  joy,  no  eye  for  mirth  ; 
With  steeled  hearts  and  brows  austere, 

Their  deeds  proclaim  a  nation's  birth. 
Fame  here  inscribes  for  future  age, 

A  proud  memorial  of  the  free; 
And  stamps  upon  her  deathless  page, 

The  noblest  theme  of  history  I 

JAMES  LAWSON, 

A  CITIZEN"  of  !N  GAV  York,  and  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  its  literary  interests,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 9,  1799,  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  that  city,  and  came  ear- 
ly in  life,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  to  America, 
where  he  was  received  at  New  York  in  the  count- 
ting-house  of  a  maternal  uncle.  Mr.  Lawson  seems 
early  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  American  let- 
ters; for  in  1821  we  find  him  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  John  Mennona,  editor  of  the  Greenock 
Advertiser,  who  was  then  engaged  in  publishing 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  prose  and  verse,  en- 
titled the  Literary  Coronal.  Mr.  Mennons  desired 
to  introduce  specimens  of  American  authors,  then 
a  novelty  to  the  British  public,  into  his  book,  and 
Mr.  T^iwson  supplied  him  with  the  materials.  It 
was  through  this  avenue  and  one  or  two  kindred 
publications,  that  the  merits  of  several  of  the  best 
American  authors  first  became  known  abroad. 
I  lalleck's  "  Fanny"  was  repTiblished  by  Mr.  Men- 
tions in  September,  1821,  a  fao-simile  of  the  New 
York  edition.  In  a  second  volume  of  the  Literary 
Coronal  of  1823,  it  w*is  again  re-published  with 
poems  by  Bryant,  Percival,  James  Gr.  Brooks,  and 
Miss  Mnnley.  An  English  edition  of  Salmagundi 
was  published  in  the  same  year  in  the  style  of  the 
Coronal,  by  Mr.  Mennons,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  in  the  old  world  to  seek  after  American  poetry, 
and  introduce  abroad  those  felicitous  short  pieces 
of  verse  which  have  since  become  household 
words  in  England,  through  collections  like  his 
own.  In  tins,  ho  had  a  willing  co-operator  in  Mr. 
Lawson,  whose  literary  and  personal  friendship 
with  the  authors  of  the  country  has  been  a  marked 
trait  of  his  life.  « 


A  third  Edinburgh  publication  followed,  "The 
American  Lyre,"  composed  entirely  of  American 
poetry.  It  opened  with  Ontwfy  the  Son  of  the 
Mtreitt,  a  poem  first  published  in  New  York  in 
1 822,  the  curious  arid  interesting  notes  to  which  on 
Indian  character  and  antiquities,  were  written  by 
the  Hon.  Lewis  Gass,  then  Governor  of  Michigan. 
Ontwa  is  a  spirited  poem,  an  eloquent  commemo- 
ration of  the  manners  and  extinction  of  the  nation 
of  tlio  Erics.  * 

Another  volume  of  the  Coronal,  liberally  sup- 
plied with  American  verse,  appeared  in  1826. 

About  this  time  the  -failure  of  the  mercantile 
IIOUBO  in  which  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  partner,  led  him 
to  turn  II'IA  attention  to  literature.  lie  had  been 
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already  connected  with  the  poet  and  editor,  Mr, 
J.  Gr.  Brooks,  in  writing  for  the  literary  periodi- 
cal of  the  latter,  the  New  York  Literary  Q-azette^ 
and,  American  Athenc&um* 

In  this,  Mr.  Lawson  wrote  the  first  criticism  on 
Mr.  Edwifx  Forrest,  who  had  then  just  maxle  his 
appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Bowery  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Gilfert.  This  opening 
performance,  in  November,  1826,  was  Othello ;  and 
Mr.  Lawson's  criticism  of  several  columns  appear- 
ed in  the  next  number  of  his  friend's  paper.  It 
was  shrewd,  acute,  freely  pointing  out  defects,  and 
confidently  anticipating  his  subsequent  triumphs. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  on  its  discontinuance, 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  an  Important  news- 
paper enterprise,  founded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Brooks, 
Mr.  John  B.  Skilman,  and  Mr.  James  Lawson,  as 
associates.  This  was  the  Morning  Courier  grown 
into  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  The 
first  number  of  this  journal  was  issued  in  1827; 
and  its  first  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Lawson. 
The  joint  editorship  of  the  paper  continued  till 
1829,  when  new  financial  arrangements  were 
made,  and  Noah's  Enquirer  was  added  to  the 
Courier.  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Lawson  retired, 
when  the  latter  immediately  joined  Mr.  Amos 
Butler  in  the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  with  which 
he  remained  associated  till  1833. 

In  1 830,  a  volume,  Tales  and  Sketches  l>y  a  Cos- 
mopolite, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lawson,  was  pub- 
lished by  Eiam  Bliss,  in  New  York.  In  these  the 
writer  finds  his  themes  in  the  domestic  life  and  ro- 
mance of  his  native  land,  and  in  one  instance  ven- 
tures a  dramatic  sketch,  a  love  scene,  the  precur- 
sor of  the  author's  nest  publication,  Giordano,  a 
tragedy;  an  Italian  state  story  of  love  and  con- 
spiracy, which  was  first  performed  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  Nov.  1828.  The  prologue 
was  written  by  the  late  William  Leggett,  and  the 
epilogue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Hilson,  by  Mr.  Prosper 
M.  Wetmore. 

This  is  Mr.  Lawson's  only  dramatic  production, 
which  has  issued  from  the  press.  He  has,  how- 
ever, in  several  instances,  appeared  before  the 
public  in  connexion  with  the  stage.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.Halleck,Mr.Wetmore, 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Leggett,  on  the  committee 
which  secured  for  Mr.  Forrest  the  prize  play  of 
Metamora  by  the  late  J.  A.  Stone,t  for  which 

*  This  weekly  periodical  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Brooks  In 
the  octavo  form,  Sept  10,  Ib25,  as  the  New  York  Literary  Ga- 
zette and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Repository;  the  latter  portion  of 
the  tit'e  being  taken  from  some  dependence  upon- the  support 
of  members  of  that  Society,  which  turned  out  to  be  nugatory. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  the  twenty-sixth  number,  the 
Phi  Beta  title  was  dropped,  and  an  association  effected  with  a 
similar  publication.  The  American  Athenaum,  also  weekly 
in  quarto,  conducted  by  George  Bond,  which  Imd  been  com- 
menced April  21, 1825,  of  which  forty -four  numbers  had  bt  en 
issued.  The  joint  publication  bore  the  title  "The  New  York 
Literary  Gazette  and  American  Athenseum,"  and  as  snch  was 
published  in  two  quarto  volumes,  ending  March  8, 1827. 

t  John  Augustus  Stone,  the  author  of  Metamora,  was  born 
in  1801  at  Concord,  Mass.  He  was  an  actor  as  well  as  drama- 
tic witter,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  as  "Old 
Norval"  in  the  play  of  Douglas.  He  acted  in  New  York  in 
1S26,  and  in  Philadelphia  afterwards  at  intervals.  He  received 
five  hundred  dollars  from  Mr.  Forrest  for  Metamora.  He  wrote 
two  other  plays  in  which  Mr.  Forrest  performed,  The  Ancimt 
Briton,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of  Brigantius,  and  for  which 
he  paid  the  author  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  Fauntleroy,  The 
JSawkdr  o/Rouen^  version  of  the  story  of  the  English  personage 
of  that  narne.  In  the  latter,  the  hero  was  executed  on  the  stage 
by  a  machine  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  an  actual  guillotine. 
The  loaded  knife  descended ;  the  private  signal  was  imperfect- 
ly given,  and  the  young  American  tragedian  saved  his  head  by 
a  quick  motion  at  the  expense  of  his  locks,  which  were  closely 
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on  its  representation.  Mr.  Wetmore  wrote  the  pro- 
logue and  Mr.  Lawson  the  epilogue.  Mr.  L.  was 
also  one  of  the  similar  committee  which  selected 
Mr.  J.  K.  Piiulding's  prize  play  of  Nimrod  Wild- 
fire, or  the  Kentuekian  in  New  York,  for  Mr. 
Hackett.  He  has  also  frequently  contributed 
criticism,  essays,  tales,  and  verse,  to  the  chief 
periodicals. 

These  have,  however,  been  but  occasional  em- 
ployments, Mr.  L.,  since  his  retirement  from  the 
active  conduct  of  the  press  in  1833,  having  pur- 
sued the  business  of  Marine  Insurance. 

**  In  recent  years,  Mr.  Lawson  has  issued  three 
privately  printed  works :  Poems,  Gleanings  from 
Spare  Hours  of  a  Bminm  Life,  1857;  Liddes- 
dale,or  The  Border  Chief,  1861,  a  picture  of 
Scottish  life  in  the  times  of  James  I  V.-V. ;  and  a, 
revised  edition  of  Giordano.  A  domestic  drama, 
in  fiye  acts,  written  in  blank  verse,  is  his  latest 
composition. 

TOT  APPROACH  OF  AGB. 

"Well,  let  the  honest  truth  bo  told ! 
I  feel  that  I  am  growing  old, 
And  I  have  guessed  for  many  a  day, 
My  sable  locks  arc  turning  grey— - 
At  least,  by  furtive  glances,  I 
Some  very  silvery  hairs  espy, 
That  thread-like  on  my  temple  shine, 
And  fain  I  would  deny  are  mine : 
"While  -wrinkles  creeping  here  and  there, 
Some  score  my  years,  a  few  my  care. 
The  sports  that  yielded  once  delight, 
Have  lost  all  relish  in  my  si^lit ; 
But,  in  their  stead,  more  serious  thought 
A  graver  train  of  joys  has  brought, 
And  while  gay  fancy  is  refined, 
Correct  the  taste,  improve  the  mind, 
I  meet  the  friends  of  former  years, 
Whose  smile  approving,  often  cheers: 
(How  few  are  spared!)  the  poisonous  draught 
The  reekleas  in  wild  frenzy  <jnutFed, 
In  diHHipatioti'8  giddy  rntize 
O'erwheltncd  them  in  their  brightest  days. 
And  one,  my  playmate  when  a  boy, 
I  see  in  manhoods  pride  and  joy ; 
He  too  has  felt,  through  sun  and  shower, 
Old  Time,  thy  unrelenting  power. 
We  talk  of  things  which  well  we  know 
Had  chanced  aom©  forty  years  ago  j 
Alas !  like  yesterday  they  seem, 
The  past  is  but  a  gorgeous  dream  1 
But  speak  of  forty  coining  years, 
Ah,  long  indeed  that  time  appears  1 
Itt  nature's  course,  in  forty  more, 
My  earthly  pilgrimage  is  o'er ; 
And  the  green  turf  on  which  I  tread, 
Will  gaily  spring  above  my  head. 

Be&ide  me,  on  her  rocking-chair, 
My  wife  her  needle  plies  with  care, 
And  in  her  ever-cheerful  emiks 
A  charm  abides,  that  quite  beguiles 
The  years  that  have  so  swiftly  %ped, 
With  their  unfaltering,  noiseless  tread, 
For  we  in  mingled  happiness, 


ebnved.   Stone  ftlso  wroto  TM>  n&gu 

mti<\  T&wtm^  and  other  ploeea,  i 

The  cf  rcuiratanciia  of  hft  death  wero  melancholy.  In  a  fit  of 
derangement  ho  threw  himself  into  the  Schuylklll  and  was 
drownod.  Th  i  date  of  this  event  Is  recorded  on  a  monument 
over  his  romnina,  which  boars  this  Inscription :  "  To  th©  me- 
mory of  John  Auffufttus  Stone,  who  departed  this  IIA*  June  t. 
1884,  jwul  thirty-three  years,11  and  on  me  reverse*  **  Erected 
to  UK'  Memory  of  the  Autfwr  of  Motamoro,  by  his  friend  Ed* 
win  Forrest." 


"Will  not  the  approach  of  age  confess. 
But  when  our  daughters  we  espy, 
Bounding  with  laughing  cheek  and  eye, 
Our  bosoms  beat  with  conscious  pride, 
To  see  them  blooming  by  our  side. 
God  spare  ye,  girls,  for  many  a  day, 
And  all  our  anxious  love  repay  I 
In  your  fair  growth  we  muat  confess 
That  time  our  footsteps  closely  press, 
And  every  added  year,  indeed, 
Seems  to  increase  its  rapid  speed. 

"When  o'er  our  vanished  days  we  glance, 
Far  backward  to  our  young  romance, 
And  muse  upon  unnumbered  things, 
That  crowding  come  on  Memory's  wings; 
Then  varied  thoughts  our  bosoms  gladdei 
And  some  intrude  that  deeply  sadden  : 
— Fond  hopes  in  their  fruition  crushed, 
Beloved  tones  for  ever  hushed. — 
We  do  not  grieve  that  being's  day 
Is  fleeting  shadow-like  away  ; 
But  thank  thee,  Heaven,  our  lengthened  life 
lias  passed  in  love,  unmarred  by  strife ; 
That  sickness,  sorrow,  wo,  and  care, 
Have  fallen  so  lightly  to  our  share. 
We  bless  Thee  for  our  daily  bread, 
In  plenty  on  our  table  spread ; 
Ana  Thy  abundance  helps  to  feed 
The  worthy  poor  who  pine  in  need. 
And  thanks,  that  in  our  worldly  way. 
We  have  so  rarely  stepped  astray. 
But  well  we  should  in  meekness  speak, 
And  pardon  for  transgressions  seek;, 
For  oft,  how  strong  soe'er  the  will 
To  follow  good,  we've  chosen  ill. 

The  youthful  heart  unwisely  fears 
The  sure  approach  of  coming  years: 
Though  cumbered  oft  with  weighty  cares, 
Yet  age  its  burden  lightly  boars. 
Though  July's  scorching  heats  are  done, 
Yet  blandly  ami  Jew  the  slanting  sun, 
And  HometunoB,  in  our  lovely  clime, 
Till  dark  December'*}  frosty  time. 
Though  day's  delightful  noon  w  past, 
Yet  mellow  twilight  comes,  to  caat 
A  sober  joy,  a  awoet  content, 
Where  virtue  with  repose  is  blent. 
Till,  calmly  on  the  fatting  sight, 
Mingles  its  latest  ray  with  wight 

SONNET— ANBBKW  JAOK80N. 

Come,  stand  the  nearest  to  thy  country's  sire, 

Thou  fearlcBH  man,  of  uncwrupted  heart; 

Well  worthy  undivided  praine  thou  art, 
And  'twill  be  thine,  ^when  slumbers  party  ire, 

Baisad,  by  the  voice  of  freemen,  to  a  height 

Subliiuer  far,  than  kings  by  birth  may  claim  I 
Thy  stern,  unselfish  spirit  dared  the  right. 

And  battled  'gninst  the  wrong.    Thy  holiest  aim 
Was  freedom,  in  the  largest  tueimo,  despite 

Misconstrued  motive*,  and  unmeasured  blame. 
Above  deceit,  in  purpose  firm,  and  pure; 

Just  to  opixwero^aad  to  friends  wncero, 
Thy  worth  shall  with  thy  country^  name  endure, 
And  greener  grow  thy  fume,  through  every  coining 
year. 

I88T. 

sow* 

When  spring  arrayed  in  flowew,  Mary, 

Danced  with  the  leafy  trees ; 
When  larks  Bang  to  the  sun,  Mary, 
And  hummed  the  wandering  beet; 
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Then  first  we  met  and  loved,  Mary, 

By  Grieto's  loupin'  linn  ; 
And  blither  was  thy  voice,  Mary, 

Than  lintie's  i'  the  whin. 


Now  autumn  winds  blaw  cauld,  Mary, 

Amaug  the  withered  boughs ; 
And  a'  the  bonny  flowers,  Mary, 

Are  faded  frae  the  knowes ; 
But  still  thy  love's  unchanged,  Mary, 

Fae  chilly  autumn  there, 
And  sweet  thy  smile  as  spring's,  Mary, 

Thy  sunny  face  as  fair. 

Nae  mair  the  early  lark,  Mary, 

Trills  on  his  soaring  way  ; 
Hushed  is  the  lintie's  sang,  Mary, 

Through  a'  the  shortening  day ; 
But  still  thy  voice  I  hear,  Mary, 

Like  melody  divine ; 
Nae  autumn  in  my  heart,  Mary, 

And  summer  still  in  thine. 

WILLIAM    BOURNE     OLIVER   PEABODY — OLIYEE 
WILLIAM  BOURNE  PEABODT. 

THE  twin  -  brothers  named  together  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  sons  of  Judge  Oliver 
Peabody  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  were  born 
at  that  place  July  9,  1799.  They  were  educated 
together  at  the  celebrated  academy  tinder  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Abbot,  entered  Harvard  College 
together  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  were 
graduated  together  in  1816. 

This  close  union  of  birth  and  education  was  ac- 
companied by  a  similarity  of  outward  form  and 
inward  temperament.  Both  were  men  of  eminent 
natural  endowment,  of  ripe  scholarship,  of  gentle 
and  affectionate  tempers,  and  both  eventually  de- 
dicated their  lives  to  the  same  path  of  professional 
duty,  thus  laboring  in  spirit  though  not  in  actual 
bodily  presence,  fcicle  rby  side,  and  separated  in 
death  by  but  a  brief  interval  from  one  another. 

At  the  outset  of  life,  however,  their  courses 
were  for  a  time  separate,  Oliver  studying  law,  and 
"William  theology. 

Oliver,  after  parsing  some  time  in  his  father's 
office,  completed  bis  legal  education  at  Cambridge, 
and  returned  to  practise  in  his  native  town, 
where  ho  resided  for  eleven  years,  serving  for  a 
portion  of  tho  time  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
being  also  occupied  at  different  periods  as  editor 
of  the  Rockingham  Gazette  and  Exeter  "News- 
Letter.  In  1828,  he  delivered  a  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard,  and  shortly 
after  read  a  similar  production  at  the  celebration 
of  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Portsmouth,  Now  Hampshire. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Peabody  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  became  the  assistant  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Hon.  Alexander  II.  Everett,  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  North  American  Review.  He  was  also 
for  some  yearn  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser.  His  connexion  with  the  four 
periodicals  we  have  named,  wan  that  of  a  contri- 
butor as  well  as  a  supervisor.  The  three  journals 
contain  many  finished  essays  and  choice  poems 
from  his  pen,  marked  by  a  closeness  of  thought 
and  elaborate  execution,  as  well  as  a  lively  and 
humorous  inspiration ;  while  scarcely  a  number 
of  the  North  American,  during  several  years,  was 
issued  without  one  or  more  articles  from  his  pen. 

Jn  ISM,  Mr.  Peabody  was  appointed  Register 
of  Probate  in  Suffolk  county,  "a  laborious  office, 


which  he -resigned  in  1842  in  consequence  of  im- 
paired health,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  profes- 
sorship of  English  Literature  in  Jefferson  College, 
an  institution  supported  by  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
Tiuding  a  southern  climate  unsuited  to  his  consti- 
tution, he  returned  in  the  following  year  to  the 
North. 

His  views  and  tastes  had  been  for  some  time 
turned  in  the  direction  of  theology,  and  he  now 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  1845,  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Boston  Unitarian  Association 
as  a  preacher,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
became  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  church  of 
Burlington,  Vermont,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  di>charge  (so  far  as  his  de- 
licate health  would  permit)  of  his  parochial  du- 
ties. He  died  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1848. 

WILLIAM  B.  0.  PEABODY,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving his  degree,  entered  upon  a  preparation  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Divinity  school  of  Cambridge; 
and  was,  soon  after  his  ordination,  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Springfield. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  this  place  in  1820, 
when  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life  was 
passed. 


In  addition  to  a  conscientious  discl/arp-  <-.  the 
literary  duties  of  his  profession,  Dr.  PeuboOy  of 
Springfield  is  said  to  have  contributed  a  greater 
number  of  articles  to  the  North  American  Review 
and  Christian  Examiner  than  any  other  person. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  choice  occasional 
poems  published  in  the  last  named  and  other  pe- 
riodicals; and  of  the  JReport  of  the  Ornithology  of 
Massachusetts,  prepared  in  fulfilment  of  his  duties 
as  one  of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  scien- 
tific survey  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Peabody's  health,  another  of  the  many- 
points  of  assimilation  between  himself  and  his 
brother,  was  feeble.  He  suffered  a  severe  depri- 
vation in  1843  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  in  the 
following  year  by  that  of  a  daughter,  who  in  some 
measure  supplied  the  place  of  the  head  of  his 
household.  Neither  bodily  nor  mental  sufferings 
were,  however,  permitted  to  interpose  more  than 
a  temporary  pause  in  his  constant  course  of  useful 
labor.  He  died,  after  a  confinement  to  his  bed  of 
but  a  few  days,  May  28,  1847. 

A  selection  from  Dr.  Peabody 7s  sermons  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  his  brother  Oliver,  who 
had  nearly  completed  a  memoir  to  accompany  the 
volume,  when  his  own  life  reached  its  termina- 
tion. The  work  was  completed  by  Everett  Pea- 
body,  who,  soon  after  its  publication,  prepared  a 
selection  from  the  contributions  to  the  North 
American  Review  and  poems  of  its  author. 

MOTSADKOCK. 

Upon  the  far-off  mountain's  brow 
The  angry  storm  has  ceased  to  beat, 

And  broken  clouds  are  gathering  now 
In  lowly  reverence  round  his  feet. 

I  saw  their  dark  and  crowded  bands 
On  his  firm  head  in  wrath  descending ; 
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But  there,  once  more  redeemed,  he  stands, 

And  heaven's  clear  areh  is  o'er  him  bending. 
IVe  seen  him  when  the  rising  stm 

Shone  like  a  vatch-fire  on  the  height ; 
IVe  seen  him  when  the  day  was  done, 

Bathed  in  the  evening's  crimson  light ; 
I've  seen  him  in  the  midnight  hour, 

When,  all  the  world  beneath  were  sleeping, 
Lite  acme  lone  sentry  in  his  tower 

His  patient  watch  in  silence  keeping. 
And  there,  as  ever  steep  and  clear, 

That  pyramid  of  Nature  springs ! 
He  owns  no  rival  turret  near, 

No  sovereign  but  the  King  of  kings: 
"While  many  ft  nation  hath  passed  by, 

And  many  an  age  unknown  in  story. 
His  walls  and  battlements  on  high 

He  rears  iix  melancholy  glory. 

And  let  a  world  of  human  pride 

With  all  its  grandeur  melt  away, 
And  spread  around  his  rocky  side 

The  broken  fragments  of  decay ; 
Serene  his  hoary  head  will  tower, 

Untroubled  by  one  thought  of  sorrow: 
He  numbers  not  the  weary  hour; 

He  welcomes  not  nor  fears  to-morrow. 

Farewell  I  I  go  my  distant  way : 

Perhaps,  not  far  in  future  years, 
The  eyes  that  glow  with  smiles  to-day 

May  ga%o  upon  thee  dim  with  tears. 
Then  let  me  learn  from  thoo  to  rise, 

All  time  and  chanco  and  change  defying, 
Still  pointing  upward  to  the  skies, 

And  on  the  inward  strength  relying. 

If  lifo  before  my  weary  eye 

Grows  fearful  as  the  angry  ROA, 
Thy  memory  shall  suppress  the  nigh 

fror  that  which  never  more  can  be  ; 
Inspiring  all  within  the  heart 

With  firm  resolve  and  strong  endeavor 
To  act  a  brave  and  faithful  part, 

Till  Hfia'a  short  warfare  cuds  for  over. 

MAN  GIVJOT  UP  THUS  01I08T,  ANI>  WICKIUE 18  HE? 

Whore  is  ho?     Hark  1  hiss  lonely  homo 

Is  answering  to  the  mournful  call  I 
The  setting  suu  with  dazzling  blaxo 

May  fire  the  windows  of  IUH  hall : 
But  evening  ahadows  quench  tho  light, 

Ami  all  is  cheerless*  cold,  and  dim, 
Save  whore  one  taper  wake*  at.  night, 

Like  weeping  love  remembering  him. 

Where  is  ho?     Hark!  the  friend  replies  : 
"  I  watched  beside  his  dying  bed, 
Atul  hoard  the  low  mid  struggling  sighs 

That  gave  the  living  to  the  dead ; 
laaw  his  weary  eyelida  C!OHO» 

And  then — the  ruin  coldly  <mst, 
Where  all  tho  loving  and  beloved, 

Though  sadly  parted*  meet  at  lost." 

Whore  m  ho  ?    Hark !  the  marble  says, 

That  "  here  the  mourners  luitl  his  neatl ; 
And  hero  sometimes,  in  aftor-daya, 

They  came,  ami  sorrowed  for  the  dead  : 
But.  one  by  <mo  they  poasod  away. 

And  BCKM  thoy  loft  mo  hero  alone 
To  sink  in  unobserved  decay,-— 

A  nameless  and  nogleatea  stone." 

Whore  is  he  ?    Hark !  'tis  ITenvon  replies : 
"The  atnr-lxuim  of  the  purple  sky, 
That  looks  bt'iionth  the  evening's  brow, 
Mild  as  some  beaming  angel's  eye, 


As  calm  and  clear  it  gazes  down, 

Is  shining  from  the  place  of  rest, 
The  pearl  of  his  immortal  crown, 

The  heavenly  radiance  of  the  blest  1" 

LUCIUS  M.  SARGENT. 

Ltronrs  MANUUS  SABGENT  was  born  at  Boston 
Juno  25,  1786.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  loading 
merchant  <>f  that  city,  and  in  180-i:  entered  Jlnr- 
vard  College.  lie  "was  not  graduated  in  course, 
but  received  an  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from 
the  University  in  1842.  Aftor  leaving  college  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Dexter.  In  1813 
ho  published  Hubert  and  Ellen,  with  other  Pve  not* 
all  of  a  pathetic  and  reflective  character. 

Mr.  Sargent  married  a  sister  of  Horace  Binney 
of  Philadelphia,  ono  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  in  the  country,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Horace  Binney,  wus 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard  111*18313. 
Some  times  after  the  death  of  this  lady  he  again 
married. 

Mr.  Snrgont  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  Tem- 
perance cause,  and  rendered  important  service  to 
the  movement  by  his  public  addressee  and  the 
composition  of  Ins  Ton^eranco  7Wf#,  a  wcrios  of 
short  popular  stories,  which  hav<£hoen  extensively 
circulated  in  this  country  and  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Germany,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
with  good  moral  effect,  in  Botany  Bay, 

During  the  editorship  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
by  his  relative  Mr.  Epos  Sargent,  ho  contributed 
a  series  of  satirical  and  antiquarian  sketches  to 
its  columns  under  the  title  of  J)mlmg#  with  th$ 
Dead  by  (t>  S&ston  of  the  Old  AfakwL  His  other 
writings  for  the  pross  have  been  numerous,  hut 
almost  entirely  anonymous, 

Mr.  Sargent  made  a  liberal  HBO  of  a  liberal  for* 
time,  possessed  a  line  library,  and  wan  a  thorough 
scholar.  IIo  died  ai  "West  Koxbury,  Massachu- 
setts, June  2,  1H(>7, 

WINTHTJOP  BAKOKNT,  a  kinsman  of  Lucius  M.  Sar- 
gent atid  son  of  George  W.  Sargent,  wan  born  in 
nrihulolphia,  September  &J,  1  825.  IIo  is  tho  au- 
thor of  an  u  Introductory  Memoir^  prefixed  to  the 
Journals  of  officers  engaged  in  BraddocVs  Kxpo- 
dition,  printed  by  the  Pormsylvnn'w  Historical  no- 
doty  in  1855  from  the  original  manuscripts  in  tho. 
British  MtHcum.  Under  the  modwt  title  wo  have 
cited  Mr.  Bargent  has  not  only  given  the  most 
thorough  history  of  Braddock  and  IU.H  expedition 
that  has  over  appeared,  hut  fuptiishwl  one  of  the 
host  written  and  most  vahmhlo  historical  volumes 
of  tho  country.  In  tho,  prosecution  of  his  task  ho 
has  t^ed  extensive  resoarch,  and  lias  grouped 
largo  mana  of  varied  and  in  many  oason 
material  with  admirable  literary  skill. 


Mr,  Bargent  publinhod,  hi  W>7,  The 
Poetry  of  the  jtwolnti<m  (small  4t<>,  21H*|)p.)t 
to  which  he  addvd  a  mipploiuoiitnry  volumo  in 
I860,  The  Loyal  Yertiw  of  Jtwepk  tftttndntry  <ind 
Ihctor  Jonathan  (hleU^  /Mating  to  the  A  inert* 
can  Jtwoltttwtt  (Muusellt  Albany^  MI  null  4to,  pp. 
19U).  These  books  were  carefully  edited,  and 


*  Hubert  and  Klleiu  with  other  mwm^  Th«  Trlftl  nf  tJw 
Harp.  Billowy  Wfttar,  Th«  Plumleiw  8  Oruve^TntJi  T«ttr  J>n»r»t 
Th0  Biliow,  By  JLuclus  M.  Bargmit. 
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the  limited  editions  in  which  they  appeared 
speedily  exhausted.  Mr.  Sargent  has  also  pub- 
lished, from  the  original  manuscript,  a  Journal 
of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Cincinnati,  in  1 784, 
ty  Major  Wintfirop  Sargent,  a  Delegate  from 
Massacliusette  (Philadelphia,  8vo,  1858;  contain- 
ed also  in  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  vol.  vi.).  In  1861,  he  issued  his 
most  elaborate  work,  The  Life  and  Career  of 
Major  John  Andre  (Boston,  12rao,  pp.  471). 
This  is  a  highly  interesting  volume,  attractive  in 
style,  abounding  with  personal  anecdote  and 
illustration  from  contemporary  events,  and  of 
sterling  value  as  a  contribution  to  American 
history.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  acknowl- 
edges his  obligations  to  Mr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, and  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  for  the  use 
of  original  materials  in  their  important  collec- 
tions. Mr.  Sargent  was  a  resident  of  Few  York 
for  some  years,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  law.  He  died  in  Paris,  May  18, 187(1 


^EXECUTION"  OP   MAJOR    ANDRlS —  FROM  LIFE  OP   MAJOR 
ANDRE*. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  October  the  2d,  1780, 
found  him  with  bis  mortal  duties  all  performed, 
and  not  afraid  to  die. 

The  prisoner's  board  was  supplied  from  Wash- 
ington's own  table:  on  this  day  his  breakfast  was 
sent  him,  as  usual,  from  the  general's  quarters, 
lie  ate  with  entire  composure,  and  then  proceeded 
to  shave  and  to  dress  with  particular  care.  He 
was  fully  arrayed  in  the  habits  of  his  rank  and 
profession,  with  the  exception  of  sash  and  spurs, 
sword  and  gorget.  The  toilet  completed,  he  laid 
Ids  hat  on  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said  to  the 
guard-officers  deputed  to  lead  him  forth,  "lam 
ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  on  you." 
Though  his  face  was  of  deadly  paleness,  its  fea- 
tures were  tranquil  and  calm;  his  beauty  shone 
with  an.  unnatural  distinctness  that  awed  the 
hearts  of  the  vulgar,  and  his  manners  and  air 
were  as  easy  as  though  he  was  going  to  a  ball- 
room rather  than  the  grave. 

The  spot  fixed  for  the  closing  scene  was  in  an 
open  field  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  house 
wherein  he  was  detained,  and  on  an  eminence 
that  commands  an  extended  view.  It  was  within 
a  mile,  and  in  open  sight  of  Washington's  quar- 
ters. Hero  the  lofty  gibbet  was  erected,  and  the 
shallow  grave  of  three  or  four  feefc  depth  was 
digged.  The  office  of  hangman,  always  an  odious 
employment,  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  more 
than  usually  so.  None  of  our  soldiers  undertook 
it.  One  Strickland,  a  tory  of  Ramapo  Valley, 
was  in  our  hands  at  the  time.  His  threatened 
fate  may  have  been  hard:  his  years  were  not 
many;  and  by  the  price  of  freedom  he  was  pro- 
cured to  'take  on  himself  the  necessary  but  revolt- 
ing character.  Under  an  elaborate  disguise,  he 
probably  hoped  to  go  through  the  scene,  if  not 
unnoticed,  at  least  unknown. 

Besides  the  officers  that  were  always  in  the 
chamber,  six  sentinels  kept  watch  by  night  and 
by  day  over  every  aperture  of  the  building;  and 
if  hope  of  escape  over  rose  in  Andres  breast,  it 
could  not  have  developed  into  even  the  vaguest 
expectation.  To  the  idea  of  suicide  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  his  doom  he  never  descended.  The 
noon  of  this  day  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
execution;  and  at  half  an  hour  before,  the  cor- 
te*jz;e  set  forth.  Andr£  walked  arm-in-arm  between 


t^o  subalterns;  each,  it  is  said,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  the  opposite  hand.  A  captain's  com- 
mand of  thirty  or  forty  men  marched  immediately 
about  these,  wMle  an  outer  guard  of  five  hundred 
infantry  environed  the  whole,  and  formed  a  hol- 
low square  around  the  gibbet,  within  which  no 
one,  save  the  officers  on  duty  and  the  provost- 
marshal's  men,  were  suffered  to  enter.  An  im- 
mense multitude  was,  however,  assembled  on  all 
sides  to  witness  the  spectacle,  and  every  house 
along  the  way  was  thronged  with  eager  gazers; 
that  only  of  Washington  except ed.  Here  the 
shutters  were  drawn,  and  no  man  was  visible  but 
the  two  sentries  that  paced  to  and  fro  before  the 
door.  Neither  the  Chief  himself  no*  his  staff 
were  present  with  the  troops;  a  circumstance 
which  was  declared  by  our  people,  and  assented 
to  by  Andre*,  as  evincing  a  laudable  decorum. 
But  almost  every  field  officer  in  our  army,  with 
Greene  at  their  head,  led  the  procession  on  horse- 
back; and  a  number  followed  the  prisoner  on 
foot,  while  the  outer  guard,  stretching  in  single 
file  on  either  side,  and  in  front  and  rear,  pi-e- 
vented the  concourse  from  crowding  in.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  those  who  came  in  from  the  country- 
side, it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  the  army  who 
could  contrive  to  be  present  missed  the  sight. 
Every,  eye  was  fixed  on  the  prisoner;  and  every 
face  wore  such  an  aspect  of  melancholy  and  prtoom, 
that  the  impression  produced  on  some  of  our  offi- 
cers was  not  only  affecting  but  awful. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  melancholy  notes  of  the 
dead-march,  the  procession  passed  along;  no 
member  of  it  apparently  less  troubled  than  he 
whose  conduct  was  its  cause,  and  whose  death 
was  its  object.  In  the  beautiful  Orientalism  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  he  dying  only  smiled  while 
around  him  grieved.  His  heart  told  him  that  a 
life  honorably  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  would 
not  leave  his  name  to  be  enrolled  among  those  of 
the  ignoble  or  guilty  many :  and  his  face  bespoke 
the  serenity  of  an  approving  and  undismayed 
conscience.  From  time  to  time,  as  he  caught  the 
eye  of  an  acquaintance, — and  especially  to  the 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Enquiry, — he  tendered 
the  customary  civilities  of  recognition,  and  re- 
ceived their  acknowledgments  with  composure 
and  grace.  It  seems  that  up  to  this  moment  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  was  not  to  be  hanged,  but 
to  be  shot  to  death:  and  the  inner  guard  in  at- 
tendance he  took  to  be  the  firing  party  detailed 
for  the  occasion.  Not  until  the  troops  turned 
suddenly,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  course  they 
had  hitherto  followed,  and  the  gallows  rose  high 
before  him,  was  he  undeceived.  In  the  very  mo- 
ment of  wlieeling  with  his  escort,  his  eye  rested 
on  the  ill-omened  tree ;  and  he  recoiled  and 
paused.  "Why  this  emotion,  sir?"  asked  Smith, 
who  held  one  of  his  arms.  "I  am  reconciled  to 
my  fate,"  said  Andre",  clenching  his  fist  and  con- 
vulsively moving  his  arm,  "but  not  to  the  mode 
of  it!  "  "It  is  unavoidable,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
He  beckoned  Tallmadge,  and  inquired  anxiously 
if  he  was  not  to  be  shot:  — "must  I  then  die  in 
this  manner?  "  Being  told  that  it  was  so  ordered 
—  "How  hard  is  my  fate!  "  he  cried;  "but  it  will 
soon  be  over." 

Ascending  the  hill-side,  the  prisoner  was  brought 
to  the  gibbet,  while  the  outer  guard  secured  the 
ceremony  from  interruption.  During  the  brief 
preparations,  his  manner  was  nervous  and  rest- 
less—  uneasily  rolling  a  pebble  to  and  fro  beneath 
the  ball  of  his  foot,  and  the  gland  of  his  throat 
sinking  and  swelling  as  though  lie  choked  with, 
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emotion.  His  servant,  who  had  followed  him  to 
this  point,  now  "burst  forth  with  loud  weeping  and 
lamentation,  and  Andre*  for  a  little  turned  asid^ 
and  privately  conversed  with  him.  lie  shook 
hands  with  Tallmadge,  who  withdrew.  A  "baggage 
wagon  was  driven  beneath  the  cross-tree,  into 
which  he  leaped  lightly,  hut  with  visible  loathing; 
and  throwing  his  hat  aside,  removed  his  stock, 
opened  his  shirt-collar,  and  snatching  the  rope 
from  the  clumsy  hangman,  himself  adjusted  it 
•about  his  neck.  He  could  not  conceal  his  disgust 
at  these  features  of  his  fate:  but  it  was  expressed 
in  manner  rather  than  in  language.  Then  he 
bound  his  handkerchief  over  his  eyes. 

The  ord«r  of  execution  was  loudly  and  impres- 
sively read  by  our  Adjutant-General  Scammel, 
who  at  its  conclusion  informed  Andre*  he  might 
now  speak,  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  Lifting 
the  bandage  for  a  moment  from  his  eyes,  he  bowed 
courteously  to  Greene  and  the  attending  officers, 
and  Bnid  with  firmness  and  dignity:  —  "All  I  re- 
quest of  you,  gentlemen,  is  that  you  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  world  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man." 
His  last  words,  murmured  in  an  undertone,  were, — 
"It  will  bo  but  a  momentary  pang!  " 

Everything  seemed  now  ready,  when  the  com- 
manding officer  on  duty  suddenly  cried  out, — 

**  His  arms  must  be  tied  !" 

The  hangman  with  a  piece  of  cord  laid  hold  of 
him  to  perform  this  order:  but  recoiling  from  his 
touch,  Andr4  vehemently  struck  away  the  man's 
hand,  and  drew  another  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  with  which  the  elbows  were  loosely  pin- 
ioned behind  his  back.  The  signal  was  given; 
the  wagon  rolled  swiftly  away;  and  almost  in  the 
same  instant  he  ceased  to  exist.  The  height  of 
the  gibbet,  the  length  of  the  cord,  and  the  sudden 
shook  as  he  was  jerked  from  the  coffin-lid  on 
which  he  stood,  produced  immediate  death. 


WILLIAM  B.  WALTER. 

WILLIAM  B.  WALTEK  waa  bom  at  Boston,  April 
19,  179 ti,  and  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1818.  He  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
but  did  not  follow  the  profession.  Ho  published, 
in  1821,  a  small  volume  of  Po@ms  at  Boston,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Rev.  John  Piorpont,  in  which 
he  says — u  I  cannot  make  the  common,  unprofit- 
able, and  to  me  exceedingly  frivolous,  apology— 
that  these  poems  are  tlw  pleasant  labors  of  ullo 
or  leisure  hours.  On  the  contrary,  this  volume, 
and  I  am  proud  to  confess  it,  contains  specimens 
of  the  precious  and  melancholy  toil  of  yearn," 
The  longest  of  these  poems  irf  entitled  Itomancti. 
It  opens  with  a  picture  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Our  Saviour,  from  thence  passes  to  the  Cru- 
sades, and  closes  with  reflections  on  nature,  and 
on  the  vanity  of  human  affairs.  The  remaining 
pieces,  The  Death  Ohomb^  Mourner  of  the 
Laxt  Hope,  and  others,  are  written  in  a  strain  of 
deep  despondency. 

Walter  published  in  the  same  year  a  rambling 
narrative  and  descriptive  poem,  with  the  title  of 
$uk&y,  the  idea  of  which  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  then  recently  published  u  Fanny.'*  The 
story  5s  little  more  than  a  thread  connecting 
various  passages  of  description  and  reflection. 
Bukcy  is  introduced  to  us  at  the  darned  school ; 
grows  up  under  the  peaceful  influences  of  country 
life ;  and  has  a  lover  who  goes  to  sea  while  Bnkey 
departs  in  a  stage  sleigh  for  a  winter's  visit  to 
the  city. 


In  due  course  of  time  Sukey  becomes  a  belle, 
and  figures  at  an  evening  party,  which  is  mi- 
nutely described,  with  its  suppor-table,  jostling, 
and  chit-chat  about  novels  and  poem^,  when  sud- 
denly u  au  Afrio's  form  is  seen,"  not  one  of  the 
waiters,  hut  a  highly  intelligent  specimen  of  his 
race,  who  gives  an  animated  and  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  a  light  at  sea  with  an  Algerine  pirate, 
whose  vessel  has  just  been  brought  into  port  by 
the  victor,  Sukey 's  lover. 

The  poem  extends  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  six-line  stanzas,  and  contains  several  melo- 
dious passages,  many  of  which,  however,  are 
elose  imitations  of  Byron  and  Montgomery.  The 
poem  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  Fanny, 
and  seems  to  have  had  n  large  circulation ;  the 
copy  before  us  being  printed  at  Baltimore,  u  from 
the  second  Boston  edition,"  in  a  form  similar  to, 
and  with  the  copyright  notitto  of  the  original. 

Wnlter  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
April  23,  1822. 


MOURNER  OF  TUB  LAST  HOPB. 

Where  £rasw  o'wgrows  cnch  inouldorlng  bone, 
And  wtom'8  themselves  to  ruins  grown, 
Like  me,  are  doath-Iiko  old. 

I  saw  nn  Old  Man  kmn^down  by  a  grave, 
All  alone  in  the  midnight*  stillness; 

Ami  his  forehead  bare, 

3>cep  wrinkled  with  euro, 
Looked  pale  with  a  wintry  dullness. 

His  hands  were  clasped  o'er  a  grave  newly  dug, 
And  they  shook  with  his  soul-wrun 

Ilia*  blood  slowly  crept, 

And  he  groaning  wept, 
As  he  thought  of  his  visions  of 


The  stars  were  along  the  wide  depths  of  blue, 
Shining  down  with  a  tremulous  gleaming— 

And  the  glorious  moon, 

At  her  highest  noon, 
Pat  arrayed  with  the  Spirits  of  Dreaming. 

I  asked  the  Old  Man  why  he  wept  and  prayed  I 
Arid  hia  look  wa«  a  look  of  Borrow  I 

Then  ho  cried  sad  nnd  wild  — 

Alas  1  for  my  el  aid, 
No  waking  hiwfc  thou  for  the  morrow  1 

Years  hud  wrought  change*  for  him-HU  for  all, 
Now  the  lost  of  hia  hopes  slept  beside  him  I 

Bho  waa  young  and  ftur— 

But  now  silent  there  1 
Jfo  voieo  could  1  find  to  chide  him. 

Yeal  a  common  tele,  and  a  common  lot, 
From  the  breast  to  the  tjharnel-houso  alumber  I 

Dnrk  curses  of  fear 

"Wrap  our  being  here— 
"Which  time  and  thought  cannot  number. 

She  moved  tha  fairest  —  the  fairest  among, 
Like  a  young  fairy  shape  of  lightness,  ; 

And  awakened  the  song 

In  the  dance  along, 
Like  a  seraph  of  heaven  in  brightness, 

None  could  pwso  op  har  avo  of  lustrous  blue, 
And  not  feel  his  spirit  heaving, 

When  it  flashed  in  lov^, 

Like  a  light  from  above, 
The  assure  cloud  brightly  leaving. 

And  her  cheek  of  snow  WAS  a  cheek  of  health, 
To  those  who  knew  not  her  weakness, 

Till  the  hoetio  flush, 

Like  the  day's  faint  blush, 
Came  o'er  to  disturb  its  l 
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"When  she  shrunk  away  from  her  pride  of  form, 
Like  a  cloud  in  its  loveliest  shading, 

Like  the  death-toned  lute, 

"When  winds  are  mute, 
Or  the  rose  in  the  summer's  Fading. 

And  the  crowd  did  pass  from  the  couch  of  woe  ; 
All  had  finished  each  mournful  duty ; 

And  the  garlands  wove, 

By  the  hands  of  love, 
Hung  around  in  a  withering  beauty. 

*    Never  sounded  the  death-bell  in  my  ear, 
With  a  knell  so  awful  and*  weary, 

As  they  buried  her  deep — 

For  a  long,  long  sleep 
In  the  lone  place — so  dark  and  dreary. 

Oh,  CHRIST!  'tis  a  strange  and  a  fearful  thought 
That  beauty  like  her's  should  have  perished ; 

That  the  red  lean  worm 

Should  prey  on  a  form, 
Which  a  bosom  of  love  might  have  cherished. 

I  loved  her — Stranger!  with  soul  of  truth — 
But  God  in  his  darkness  hutli  smitten ; 

Who  shall  madly  believe 

That  man  may  grieve 
O'er  the  page  of  eternity  written ! 

The  Old  Man  rose,  and  he  went-  his  way, — 
Oh,  deep  was  his  utterless  mourning' 

But  the  woes  of  the  night — 

No  morrow's  dear  light 
Will  dispel  with  the  ray  of  its  dawning. 

F.  W.  P.  GREENWOOD. 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  PITT  GREENWOOD  was  born  in 
Boston,  in  1797.  After  completing  his  college 
course  at  Harvard  in  1814,  he  studied  theology 
at  the  satne  university,  and  commenced  his  career 
as  a  preacher  with  great  populnrity,  as  the  pastor 
of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston,  but  was 
obliged  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  to  visit  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  After  passing  a 
winter  in  Devonshire,  England,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Miscellany. 
In  1824  be  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  asso- 
ciate minister  of  King's  Chapel.  In  1827,  he 
revised  the  liturgy  used  by  the  congregation, 
consisting  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
the  passages  relating  to  the  Trinity  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  faith  of  its  authors,  and  the  founders 
of  King's  Chapel,  excised  therefrom.  In  1830,  he 
aldo  prepared  a  collection  of  hymns,  which  is  in 
extensive  use  in  the  congregations  of  his  deno- 
mination, and  bears  honorable  testimony  to  the 
taste  of  its  compiler;.  In.  1838,  Mr.  Greenwood 
published  a  small  volume  of  a  popular  character, 
The  Lire*  of  the  Apostles ;  in  1833  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  the  History  of  King**  Chapel,  and 
about  tbo  same  time  a  series  of  sermons  de-" 
livered  to  the  children  of  his  congregation. 
During  the  years  1837  and  1838,  he  was  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  a 
journal  to  which  he  was  throughout  bis  life  a 
frequent  contributor  of  articles  on  literary  topics, 
nntl  on  the  toncts  of  the  denomination  of  which 
lip  was  a  zealous  advocate.  In  1842  be  published 
Ins  Sermon*  of  Consolation,  a  work  of  great 
beauty  of  thought  and  expression.  Soon  after 
this  the  author's  health,  which  had  never  been 
completely  restored,  failed  to  such  a  degree,  that 
ho  was  unable  to  execute  his  purpose  of  prepar- 


ing one  or  more  additional  series  of  Ms  sermons 
for  publication.  He  gradually  sank  under  dis- 
ease until  his  death,  on  the*  second  of  August, 
1843. 

A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Writings,  edited 
by  his  son,  appeared  in  1846.  The  volume  con- 
tains his  Journal  "kept  in  England  in  1820—21, 
and  a  number  of  essays  of  a  descriptive  and 
reflective  character,  exhibiting  the  powers  of  the 
writer  to  the  best  advantage.  We  cite  a  passage 
from  one  of  these  on  the 

OPPOBTUNITIES  OF  WESTER  FOB  I^STKUOTIOSr. 

In  the  warm  portion  of  our  year,  when  the  sun 
reigns,  and  the  fields  are  carpeted  with  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  the  forests  are  loaded  witH  riches  and 
magnificence,  nature  seems  to  insist  on  instructing 
us  herself,  and  in  her  own  easy,  insensible  way.  la 
the  mild  and  whispering  air  there  is  an  invitation 
to  go  abroad  which  few  can  resist;  and  when 
abroad  we  are  in  a  school  where  all  may  learn,  with- 
out trouble  or  tasking,  and  where  we  may  he  sure 
to  learn  if  we  will  simply  open  our  hearts.  But 
stern  winter  comes,  and  drives  us  back  into  our 
towns  and  houses,  and^there  we  must  sit  down,  and 
learn  and  teach  witK  serious  application  of  the 
mind,  and  by  the  prompting  of  duty.  As  we  are 
bidden  to  this  exertion,  so  are  we  better  able  to 
make  it  than  in  the  preceding  season.  The  body, 
which  was  before  unnerved,  is  now  braced  up  to 
the  extent  of  its  capacity  ;  and  the  mind  which  was 
before  dissipated  by  tlie  fair  variety  of  external 
attractions,  collects  and  concentrates  its  powers,  as 
those  attractions  fade  and  disappear.  The  natural 
limits  of  day  and  night,  also,  conspire  to  the  same 
end,  and  are  in  unison  with  the  other  intimations  of 
the  season.  In  summer,  the  days,  glad  to  linger  on 
the  beautiful  earth,  almost  exclude  the  quiet  and 
contemplative  nights,  which  are  only  long  enough 
for  sleep.  But  in  the  winter  the  latter  gain  the 
ascendency.  Slowly  and  royally  they  sweep  back 
with  their  broad  shadows,  and  hushing  the  earth 
with  the  double  spell  of  darkness  and  coldness,  issue 
their  silent  mandates,  and — while  the  still  snow 
falls,  and  the  waters  are  congealed — call  to  reflection, 
to  study,  to  mental  labor  and  acquisition. 

The  long  winter  nights!  Dark,  cold,  and  stern  as 
tlley  seern,  they  are  the  friends  of  wisdom,  the 
patrons  of  literature,  the  nurses  of  vigorous,  patient, 
inquisitive,  and  untiring  intellect.  To  some,  indeed, 
they  come  particularly  associated,  when  not  with 
gloom,  with  various  gay  scenes  of  amusement,  with, 
lighted  halls,  lively  music,  and  a  few  (hundred) 
friends.  To  others,  the  dearest  scene  which  they 
present  is  the  cheerful  fireside,  instructive  books, 
studious  and  industrious  children,  and  those  friends, 
whether  many  or  few,  whom  the  heart  and  experi- 
ence acknowledge  to  be  such.  Society  has  claims  ; 
'  social  intercourse  is  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant ; 
amusements  are  naturally  sought  for  by  the  young, 
and  such  as  are  innocent  they  may  well  partake  of; 
but  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  when  amusements 
run  into  excess,  they  do  not  leave  their  innocence 
behind  them  in  the  career;  whether  light  social 
intercourse,  when  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time, 
has  anything  valuable  to  pay  m  return  for  that 
time ;  and  whether  the  claims  of  society  can  in  any 
way  be  better  satisfied  than  by  the  intelligence,  the 
sobriety,  and  the  peaceablencss  of  its  members? 
Su^h  qualities  and  habits  must  be  acquired  at  home; 
and  not  by  idleness  even  there,  but  by  study.  The 
winter  evenings  seem  to  be  given  to  us,  not  exclu- 
sively, but  chiefly,  for  instruction.  They  invite  us 
to  instruct  ourselves,  to  instruct  others,  aad  to 
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do  our  part  in  furnishing  all  proper  means  of  in- 
struction. 

We  must  instruct  ourselves.  Whatever  our  age, 
condition,  or  occupation  may  be,  this  is  a  duty 
which  we  cannot  safely  neglect,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  season  affords  abundant 
opportunity.  To  know  what  other  minds  have 
done,  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  ifc  is  only 
to  be  known  from  the  records  which  they  have 
left  of  themselves,  or  from  what  has  been  recorded 
of  thorn.  To  instruct  ourselves  IB  necessarily  our 
own  work ;  but  we  cannot  well  instruct  ourselves 
without  learning  from  others.  The  stores  of  our 
own  minds  it  is  for  ourselves  to  use  for  the  be.-*t 
effects  and  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  but  if  we  do 
not  acquire  with  diligence,  from  external  sources, 
there  would  be  very  few  of  us  who  would  have 
any  stores  to  use.  Let  no  one  undervalue  intellec- 
tual means,  who  wishes  to  effect  intellectual  ends. 
The  best  workman  will  generally  want  the  best 
tools,  and  the  beat  assortment  of  them. 

We  must  instruct  others.  This  duty  belongs  most 
especially  to  parents.  All  who  have  children,  nave 
pupils.  The  winter  evening  is  the  chosen  time  to 
instruct  them,  when  they  have  post  the  tendorest 
years  of  their  childhood.  Those  who  have  school- 
tasks  to  learn,  should  not  be  left  to  toil  in  solitude  ; 
but  should  be  encouraged  by  the  presence,  and 
aided  by  the  superior  knowledge,  of  their  parents, 
whose  pleasure  as  well  as  duty  rt  should  be  to  lend 
them  a  helping  hand  along  {he  rood,  not  always 
easy,  of  learning.  While  the  child  is  leaning  over 
his  book,  the  father  arid  the  mother  should  be  nigh, 
that  when  he  looks  itp  in  weariness  or  perplexity, 
he  may  find,  at  least,  the  assistance  of  sympathy. 
They  need  not  be  absolutely  tied  to  the  study-table, 
but  they  should  riot  often  hesitate  between  the  calls 
of  amusement  abroad,  and  the  demands  for  parental 
example,  guidance,  and  companionship  at  home. 
They  will  lose  no  happiness  by  denying  thomtwlvos 
many  pleasures,  and  will  find  that  the  most  brilliant 
of  lustres  are  their  own  domestic  lamp,  and  the 
cheerful  and  intelligent  eyes  of  their  children. 

But  all  have  not  children ;  and  the  children  of 
sorne  are  too  young  to  he  permitted  to  remain  with 
their  parent*  lie/yond  the  eurlient  hours  of  evening; 
and  tho  children  of  others  are  old  enough  to  accom- 
pany their  parents  abroad.  For  oil  those  who 
think  they  could  pleasantly  and  profitably  reeeiv*e 
instruction  of  a  pumic  nature,  and  for  this  purpose 
spend  an  hour  or  two  away  from  their  homow,  there 
is,  happily,  a  plenty  of  instruction  provided.  Winter 
is  the  very  season  for  public  instruction,  aud  it  must 
be  said  to  their  honor,  that  our  citizens  have  excel- 
lently improved  it  as  such.  Opportunities  for  gain- 
'  ing  useful  knowledge  have  boon  provided,  and 
they  have  not  been  neglected  by  those  for  whom 
the  provision  has  been  made.  The  fountains  of 
waters  have  been  opened,  and  the  thirsty  have  boon 
refreshed.  Though  home  hwtructiori  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  instruction,  yet  there  arc  numbers 
who  have  not  instruction  at  home,  ami  numbers  who 
have  none  at  home  to  whom  they  may  communicate 
instruction ;  and  there  are  numbers  who  find  it  con- 
venient and  useful  to  mingle  public  and  domestic 
instruction  together,  or  alternate  tho  one  with  the 
other.  And  when  it  is  considered  thtit  the  public 
lectures  referred  to  arc  charged  witfh  little  expense 
to  the  hearers ;  that  they  are  delivered  by  the  best 
and  ablest  mon  among  us  ;  that  hundreds  of  youth 
resort  to  them,  many  of  whom  are  in  all  probability 
saved  from  idleness,  and  some  from  vice  nnd  crime ; 
and  that  to  all  who  may  attend  thorn  they  afford  a 
rational  employment  of  time,  wo  may  look  to  the 
continuance  of  such  means  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
as  one  of  tho  most  inestimable  of  benefits. 


EUFUS  CIIOATE, 

THE  rapid  and  impetuous  orator  of  New 
land,  whose  eloquence  descends  like  tho  Hood  of 
A  mountain  river  bearing  along  grand  and  ininuto 
objects  in  its  ccnrsc,  was  born  at  Ipswich, 
Essex  County  Massachusetts,  October  1,  I7j.l). 
He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth,  at  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  offices  of  Judge  Cuin- 
inings  at  Salcin,  and  Attorney-General  Wirt  at 
Washington,  lie  began  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Danversin  1824;  passed  some  time  at  Salem,  und 
removed  to  Boston  in  1834,  having-  previously 
occupied  a  seat  in  tho  state  senate  nnd  in  tho 
house  of  representatives  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
In  1842  he  succeeded  Daniel  Webster  in  tho  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  resigning  in  1845,  and  with 
these  oxceptiom  he  has  been  exclusively  engaged 
in  his  profession  of  the  law. 

His  chums  to  literary  notice  rest  upon  his 
speeches  in  Congress  and  several  addresses  on 
public  occasions.  Of  his  speeches  the  most  noted 
are  those  on  the  tariff,  the  Oregon  question,  and 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  whipple,  who  has 
written  an  admirable  analysis  of  their  style,*  in 
both  its  strength  and  weakness,  celebrates  their- 
analogical  power  both  of  understanding  and  fancy, 
by  which  tho  most  relevant  and  incongruous  mat- 
ters are  alike  made  subservient  to  his  argument ; 
and  gives  some  happy  examples  of  the  shrewd 
sense  and  humor  which  sometimes  relieve  Ins 
overburdened  paragraphs.  In  one  of  these,  in  las 
speech  on  the  Oregon  question,  he  disposes  of  tho 
old  grudge  against  England : — 

JXV,  sir,  wo  arc  above  all  tins.  Lot  tho  Highland 
clansman,  half-naked,  half-civilized,  half-blinded  by 
tho  peat-smoke  of  his  cavern,  have  his  hereditary 
enemy  and  his  hereditary  enmity,  arid  keep  the  k<»<>n, 
doop,  and  precious  hatred,  set  on  fire  of  holl,  alive 
if  he  cnn  ;  lot  the  North  American  Indian  have  hu*» 
and  hand  it  down  from  father  to  pon,  by  Heaven 
X'IIOWH  what  nymboLs  of  alligators,  and  rattloHnakcH, 
and  war-clubs  smeared  with  vermilion  ami  entwined 
with  scarlet ;  lot  sueh  a  country  an  Poland,  cloven 
to  tho  earth,  tho  armed  heel  on  the  radiant  forehead, 
her  body  dead,  her  nonl  incapable  to  die — loft  her 
remember  the  wroi  gs*  of  days  long  pant. ;  let  the  l<wt 
and  wandering  tribes  of  Israel  remember  thciro — tho 
manliness  ami  the  sympathy  of  the  Morld  may  allow 
or  pardon  thia  to  them :  but  shall  America,  young, 
free,  and  pronperous,  just  netting  out  on  tho  highway 
of  Heaven,  "decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  ali6  jiuit  beginu  to  move  in,  glitlcrh  g  like  tho 
morning  star,  full  of  lifo  nnd  joy*'— t*ludl  aho  bo  mip- 
podod  to  bo  polluting  and  eorrodirg  her  noble  and 
happy  heart,  by  moping  over  old  «torio«  of  wtamp-net, 
ana  the  tax,  and  tho  firing  of  tho  Leopard  on  tho 
Chesapeake  in  time  of  peace?  JSfo,  mr;  no,  sir;  a 
thousand  timea,  Kol  We  nre  born  to  happier  feel- 
irgs.  Wo  look  on  England  as  we  look  on  Franco, 
Wo  look  on  them  from  our  DOW  world,  not  unro* 
nowned,  yet  a  now  world  still;  and  tho  blood  mounts 
to  our  cheeks,  our  eyes  swim,  our  voice*!  ara  Htifled 
with  tho  coiiBciouBiieBs  of  so  much  glory  j  their  tro- 
phies will  not  lot  UB  Bleep,  but  there  i«  no  hatred  at 
all — no  hatred ;  all  for  honor,  uothirg  for  hate,  AVo 
have,  we  can  have,  no  barbarian  memory  of  wrongs 
for  which  brave  met*  have  made  tho  last  expiation 
to  the  brave. 

Another  passage*  illustrating  hishumorww  turn, 
may  bo  placed  alongside  of  tfris — Ids  famous  <!<.- 
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scnption  of  the  New  England  climate,  introduced 
as  an  illustration,  in  a  speech  on.  the  tariff: — 

Take  the  JSTew  England  climate  in  summer,  you 
would  think  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Cer- 
tain recent  heresies  on  that  subject  may  have  had  a 
natural  origin  there.  Cold  to-day ;  hot  to-morrow ; 
mercury  at  80°  in  the  morning,  with  wi&d  at  south- 
west ;  and  in  three  hours  more  a  sea  turn,  wind  at 
east,  a  thick  fog  from  the  very  "bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  full  of  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  now  so 
dry  as  to  kill  all  the  beans  in  New  Hampshire ; 
then  floods  carrying  off  the  bridges  of  the  Penobscot 
and  Connecticut ;  snow  in  Portsmouth  in  July ;  and 
the  next  day  a  man  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  killed  by 
lightning  in  Rhode  Island.  You  would  think  the 
world  was  twenty  times  coming  to  an  end.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is :  we  go  along;  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain  falls,  each  in  its  season ;  and  seedtime 
and  harvest  do  not  fail ;  the  sixty  days  of  hot  corn 
weather  are  pretty  sure  to  be  measured  out  to  us. 
The  Indian  summer,  with  its  bland  south-west  and 
mitigated  sunshine,  brings  all  up ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November,  or  thereabouts,  being  Thursday, 
three  millions  of  grateful  people,  in  meeting-houses, 
or  around  the  family  board,  give  thanks  for  a  year 
of  health,  plenty,  and  happiness. 


Of  his  mots,  which  pass  current,  one  is  this  sen- 
timent : — u  What  1  banish  the  Bible  from  schools  1 
Never,  while  there  is  a  piece  of  Plymouth  Eock 
left  largo  enough  to  make  a  gun-flint  of."* 

He  possesses  thought  and  feeling  in  the  midst 
of  his  boldest  extravagance.  Mr.  Loring  relates 
an  anecdote  of  his  calm  sensibility — of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  a  great  idea  in  simple 
language,  which  is  very  impressive : — 

"We  will  relate  an  instance  of  the  excitable  pow- 
ers of  our  orator.  In  an  argument  on  a  case  of 
impeachment,  before  a  legislative  committee,  Mr. 
Choate  remarked  that  he  never  read,  without  a  thrill 
of  sublimity,  the  concluding  article  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights, — the  language  of  which  ia  borrowed  directly 
from  Ilarringfcon,  who  says  he  owes  it  to  Livy, — that 
'  in  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legis- 
lative department  shall  never  exercise  the  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  or  cither  of  them ;  the  executive 
ahali  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
ers, or  either  of  them;  the  judicial  shall  never  exer- 
cise the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either 
of  them; — to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a  government 
of  laws,  and  not  of  men ;"  thus  providing  that  the 
three  great  departments  shall  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  and  he  remembered  a  story  of  a 
person  who  said  that  he  could  read  Paradise  Lost 
without  affecting  him  at  all,  but  that  there  was  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  Newton's  Optics  which  made 
his  flesh  creep  and  his  hair  stand  on  end.  I  confess, 
said  Mr.  Choate,  that  1  never  read  that  article  of  the 


*  Tho  autograph  of  Mr.  Choate  is  a  celebrity.  "  It  rcsem- 
.  btos"  giaya  Mr.  Loring  in  his  Boston  Orators,  " somewhat  the 
map  of  Ohio,  and  looks  Hko  ft  piece  of  crayon  sketching  done 
in  the  dark  with  a  thrco-prongcd  fork.  Ilia  handwriting  can- 
not b©  deciphered  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a 
quadrant" 
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constitution  without  feeling  the  same, — "  to  the  enl 
that  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men." 

April  21,  1841,  Mr.  Choate  delivered  a  Eu- 
logy in  Boston  on  President  Harrison,  in  which 
he  characterized  him  as  emphatically  the  Good 
President,  in  a  noble  passage  in  which  his  elo- 
quence was  tempered  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion. 

In  New  York,  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  in  1848,  at  the  Tabernacle, 
he  delivered  the  addfess  in  which  he  described  a 
body  of  the  Puritans  flying  from  the  Marian  per- 
secution to  Geneva,  where  they  foun  I  4<  a  com* 
monweaith  without  a  king,  and  a  church  without 
a  bishop."  'The  sentiment  was  complimented  at 
the  dinner  which  followed  at  the  Aster  Home, 
where  Dr.  Wainwright  (since  bishop)  was  pre- 
sent and  replied.  In  185*2  he  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Boston  upon  the  decease  of  Webster,  and  after- 
wards, in  July  of  the  next  year,  delivered  an  ela- 
borate eulogy  on  his  illustrious  friend  at  their 
common  college  at  Dartmouth.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  art  of  constructing  a  long  sentence  has 
been  lost  by  the  feeble  wits  of  the  men  of  modern 
days ;  if  so,  the  secret  has  been  regained  by  Mr. 
Choate.  One  of  the  sentences  in  the  Dartmouth 
oration  on  Webster,  a  summary  of  the  statesman's 
career,  occupied  nearly  five  pages  of  printed 
matter  in  octavo. 

THE  STATESMANSHIP  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

It  was  while  Mr.  Webster  was  ascending  through 
the  long  gradations  of  the  legal  profession  to  its 
highest  rank,  that  by  u  parallel  series  of  display  oa 
a~  stage,  and  in  parts  totally  distinct,  by  other 
studies,  thoughts,  and  actions,  he  rose  also  to  be  at 
his  death  the  first  of  American  Statesmen.  The  last 
of  the  mighty  rivals  was  dead  before,  and  he  stood 
alone.  Give  this  aspect  also  of  his  greatness  a  pass- 
ing glance.  His  public  life  began  in  May,  1818,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  whicii 
this  state  had  elected  him.  It  ended  when  he  died. 
If  you  except  the  interval  between,  his  removal 
from  New  Hampshire  and  his  "election  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  a  public  life  of  forty  years.  By  what 
political  morality,  and  by  what  enlarged  patriotism, 
embracing  the  whole  country,  that  life  was  guided, 
I  shall  consider  hereafter.  Let  me  now  fix  your  at- 
tention rather  on  the  magnitude  and  variety  arid 
actual  value  of  the  service.  Consider  that  from  the 
day  he  went  \ipon  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, in  1813,  in  time  of  war,  and  more  and  more, 
the  longer  he  lived  and  the  higher  he  rose,  he  was  a 
man  whose  great  talents  and  devotion  to  public  duty 
placed  and  kept  him  in  a  position  of  associated  or 
sole  command ;  command  in  the  political  connexion 
to  which  he  belonged,  command  in  opposition,  com- 
mand i"n  power ;  and  appreciate  the  responsibilities 
which  that  implies,  what  care,  what  prudence,  what 
mastery  of  the  whole  ground — exacting  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  party,  as  Gibbon  eays  of  Fox,  abilities  and 
civil  discretion  equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  empire. 
Consider  the  work  he  did  in  that  life  of  forty  years 
— the  range  of  subjects  investigated  and  discussed; 
composing  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  our 
organic  and  administrative  politics,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic: the  vasjt  body  of  instructive  thought  he 
procured  and  put  in  possession  of  the  country;  how 
much  he  achieved  in  Congress  as  well  as  at  the  bar,' 
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to  fix  the  true  interpretation,  as  well  as  to  impress 
the  transcendent  value  of  the  constitution  itself,  as 
inutth  altogether  as  any  jurist  or  statesman,  since  its 
jvioption;  how  much  to  establish  in  the  general 
mind  the  great  doctrine  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  government  proper,  established  by 
the  people  of  the  States,  not  a  compact  between 
sovereign  communities, — that  within  its  limits  it  is 
supreme,  and  thnt  whether  it  is  within  its  limits  or 
not,  in  any  given  exertion  of  itself,  it  is  to  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
— the  ultimate  arbiter  in  the  last  resort — from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  revolution ;  how  much  he 
till  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  grow  out 
of  the  proposed  mission  to  Panama,  and,  at  a  later 
day,  out  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  to  place  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  on  its  true 
basis,  and  under  its  true  limitations ;  to  secure  to 
that  department  all  its  just  powers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ou  the  other  to  vindicate  to  the  legislative  de- 
partment, and  especially  to  the  senate,  all  that  be- 
lo.iged  to  them;  to  arrest  the  tendencies  which  he 
thought  at  one  time  threatened  to  'substitute  the 
government  of  a  single  will,  of  a  single  person  of 
great  force  of  character  and  boundless  popularity, 
ami  of  a  numerical  majority  of  the  people,  told  by 
the  head,  without  intermediate  institutions  of  any 
kind,  judicial  or  senatorial,  in  place  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  by  which  the  consti- 
tution aimed  at  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men ;  how  much,  attracting  less  popular  attention, 
but  scarcely  less  important,  to  complete  the  great 
work  which  experience  had  shown  to  bo  left  un- 
finished by  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  by  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  against  the  United 
States;  how  much  for  securing  a  safe  currency  and 
a  true  financial  system,  not  only  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  sound  opinions,  but  by  good  specific  mea- 
sures adopted,  or  bad  ones  defeated;  how  much  to 
develops  the  vast  material  resources  of  the  country, 
and  push  forward  the  planting,  of  the  West— not 
troubled  by  any  fear  of  exhausting  old  states — by  a 
liberal  policy  of  public  lunds,  by  vindicating  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congrons  to  make  or  aid  in 
making  largo  classes  of  internal  improvements,  and 
by  acting  on  that  doctrine  uniformly  from  1813, 
\\ueiiovera  road  was  to  be  built,  flr  a  rapid  sup- 
j'  edged,  or  a  canal  to  be  opened,  or  a  breakwater 
<•!  a  lighthouse  setup  above  or  below  the  flow  of  , 
1  .0  tide,  if  so  far  beyond  the  ability  of  a  single 
state,  or  of  so  wide  utility  to  commerce  or  labor  as  to 
VIM  to  the  rank  of  a  work  general  in  its  influences — 
another  tie  of  union  because  another  proof  of  the 
beneficence  of  union ;  how  much  to  protect  the  vast 
mechanical  arid  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try^ a  value  of  many  hundreds  of  millions— after 
havingbeon  lured  into  existence  against  his  counsels, 
against  his  science  of  political  economy,  by  a  policy 
of  artificial  encouragement — from  being  sacrificed, 
and  the  pursuits  and  plans  of  large  regions  and  cora- 
xmmitios  broken  up,  and  the  acquired  skill  of  the 
country  squandered  by  a  sudden  and  capricious 
withdrawal  of  the  promise  of  the  government ;  how 
much  for  the  right  performance  of  the  moat  delicate 
and  difficult  of  all  tasks,  the  ordering  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  a  nation,  free,  sensitive,  self-conscious,  re- 
cognising, it  is  true,  public  law  and  a  morality  of 
the  state,  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  state,  yet 
aspiring  to  power,  eminence,  and  command,  its 
whole  frame  filled  full  and  nil  on  fire  with  American 
feeling,  sympathetic  with  liberty  everywhere— -how 
iniuch  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
eueh  a  state — aiming  in  all  its  policy,  from  his 
speech  on  the  Greek  question  in  lf'28,  to  his  letters 
to  JM  Hulacnmun  in  1850,  to  occupy  the  high,  plain, 


yet  dizzy  ground  which  separates  influence  from  in- 
tervention, to  avow  and  promulgate  warm  good 
will  to  humanity,  wherever  strivii.g  to  be  free,  to 
inquire  authentically  into  the  history  of  its  struggles, 
to  take  official  and  avowed  pains  to  ascertain  the 
moment  when  its  success  may  be  recognised,  consis- 
tently, ever,  with  the  great  code  that  keeps  the  peace 
of  the  world,  abstaining  from  everything  which  shall 
give  any  nation  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  to 
utter  one  word  of  complaint,  still  leas  to  retaliate 
by  war  —  the  sympathy,  but  also  the  neutrality,  of 
Washington  —  how  much  to  compose  with  honor  a 
concurrence  of  difficulties  with  the  first  power  in 
the  world,  which  anything  less  than  the  highest 
degree  of  discretion,  firmness,  ability,  and  means  of 
commanding  respect  and  confidence  at  home  and 
abroad  would  inevitably  have  conducted  to  the  last 
calamity  —  a  disputed  boundary  line  of  many  hun- 
dred miles,  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  divided  an  exasperated  and  impracticable 
border  population,  enlisted  the  pride  and  affected 
the  interests  and  controlled  the  politics  of  particular 
states,  as  well  as  pressed  on  the  peace  and  honor  of 
the  nation,  which  the  most  popular  administrations 
of  the  era  of  the  quietest  and  beat  public  feelings, 
the  times  of  Monroe  and  of  Jackson,  could  not  ad- 
just; which  hnd  grown  so  complicated  with  other 
topics  of  excitement  that  one  false  stt'j),  right  or  left, 
woxild  have  been  a  step  down  a  precipice-  —  this  line 
settled  for  ever  —  the  claim  of  England  to  search  our 
ships  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  silenced 
for  ever,  and  a  new  engagement  entered  into  by 
treaty,  binding  the  national  faith  to  contribute  a 
specific  naval  force  for  putting  an  end  to  the  great 
crime  of  man  —  the  long  practice  of  Knglaud  to. 
enter  an  American  ship  and  impress  from  its  crew, 
terminated  for  ever;  the  deck  henceforth  guarded 
sacredly  and  completely  by  the  flag  —  how  much,  by 
profound  discernment,  by  eloquent  speech,  by  de- 
voted life  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  Union,  and 
breathe  the  fine  and  strong  spirit  of  nationality 
through  nil  our  numbers  —  how  much  most  of  all, 
lust  of  all,  after  the  war  with  Mexico,  netsdlesa  if  his 
I'ouiiftds  hod  governed,  had  ended  in  HO  vast  an  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  in  presenting  to  tho  two  groat 
antagonist  motions  of  our  country  80  va»t  an  area  to 
enter  on,  so  imperial  a  prize  to  contend  for,  and  the 
accursed  fraternal  strife  hnd  begun—  how  much 
then,  when  wing  to  the  measure  ot  a  true,  and  diffi- 
cult, and  rare  greatness,  remembering  thnt  ho  hud  a 
country  to  save  as  well  as  a  local  conatitmmcy  to 
gratify,  laying  all  the  wealth,  all  the  hopw,  of  an 
illustrious  life  on  the  altar  of  a  hassardouH  pati  iotism, 
he  sought  imd  won  the  more  exceeding  glory  which 
now  attends  —  which  in  tho  next  nge  fmall  more  con- 
spicuously attend-—  hia  name  who  composes  an  ngi- 
tated  and  suvod  a  sinking  land  —  recall  tlm  Rcriw  of 
conduct  and  influences,  study  them  carefully  in  their 
facts  and  results—  the  rending  of  yearn—and  you  at- 
tain to  a  true  appreciation  of  thin  Aspect  of  hia  great- 
ness  —  his  public  character  and  life. 


I  come  to  add  the  final  reason  why  the  working 
man  —  by  whom  1  inoau  the  whole  brotherhood  of 
industry—  *\\m\\(\,  Bet  on  mental  culture  and  that 
knowledge  which  is  wisdom,  a  value  io  high—  only 
not  supreme  —  subordinate  nloire  to  tho  exemaos  and 
hopes  of  religion  itself.  And  that  is,  that  therein 


*  From  on  addwifts  delivered  at  ftaiivei*,  MaM.,  ftyptcmtor 
29,  1854,  at  th«  dedication  of  the  institute  ft»r  purpwos  of 
Htemture,  munificently  founded  by  Mr.  Goorgt*  Poaoody,  tho 
eminent  London  "banker,  In  his  native  town  In 
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he  shall  so  surely  find  rest  from  labor ;  succor  under 
its ^ burdens;  forgetfulness  of  its  cares;  composure 
i-i  its  annoyances.  It  is  not  always  that  the  busy 
day  is  followed  by  the  pencsful  Light.  It  is  not  al- 
ways that  fatigue  wins  sleep.  Often  some  vexation 
outside  of  the  toil  that  has  exhausted  the  frame ; 
some  loss  in  a  bargain  ;  some  loss  by  an  insolvency; 
some  unforeseen  rise  or  fall  of  prices ;  some  triumph 
of  a  mean  or  fraudulent  competitor;  "the  law's 
delay,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  the  insolence  of 
office,  or  some  one  of  the  spurns  that  patient  merit 
from  the  unworthy  takes" — some  self-repioaeh,  per- 
haps— follow  you  within  the  door;  chill  the  fire- 
side ;  sow  the  pillow  with  thorns;  and  the  dm b care 
is  lost  in  the  last  waking  thought,  and  haunts  the 
vivid  dream.  Happy,  then,  is  he  who  has  l«id  up 
in  youth,  and  has  held  fast  in  all  fortune,  a  genuine 
and  passionate  love  of  reading.  True  balm  of  hurt 
minds;  of  surer  and  more  healthful  charm  than 
"  P°PPy  or  mandragora,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of 
the  world" — by  that  single  taste,  by  that  single  ca- 
pacity, he  may  bound  in  a  moment  into  the  still 
regions  of  delightful  studies,  and  be  at  rest.  He 
recalls  the  annoyance  that  pursues  him  ;  reflects  that 
he  has  done  all  that  might  become  a  man  to  avoid 
or  bear  it ;  he  indulges  in  one  good  long,  human 
sigh,  picks  up  the  volume  where  the  mark  kept  his 
place,  and  in  about  the  same  time  that  it  takes  the 
Mohammedan  in  the  Spectator  to  put  his  head  In  the 
bucket  of  water  and  raise  it  out,  he  finds  himself 
exploring  the  arrow-marked  ruins  of  Kineveh  with 
Layard  ;  or  worshipping  nt  the  sprii  g-head  of  the 
stupendous  Missouri  with  Clarke  and  Lewis ;  or 
watching  with  Columbus  for  the  sublime  moment  of 
the  risii  g  of  the  curtain  from  before  the  great  mys- 
tery of  the  sea ;  or  looking  reverentially  on  while  So- 
crates— the  discourse  of  immortality  ended — refuses 
the  offer  of  escape,  and  takes  in  his  hand  the  poison,  to 
die  in  obedience  to  the  unrighteous  sentence  oftlie  law; 
or,  perhaps,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  some  vast 
spectacle  or  phenomenon  of  Mature  that  he  has 
found  his  quick  peace — the  renewed  exploration  of 
one  of  her  great  laws — or  some  glimpse  opened  by 
the  pencil  of  St.  Pierre,  or  Humboldt,  or  Chateau- 
briand, or  "Wilson,  of  the  "  blcspcrl  ess  and  glory  of 
her  own  deep,  calm,  and  mighty  existence." 

Let  the  case  of  a  busy  lawyer  testify  to  the  price- 
less value  of  the  love  of  reading.  He  cornea  home, 
his  temples  throbbing,  his  nerves  shattered,  from  a 
trial  of  a  week ;  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  charge 
of  the  judge,  and  pale  with  anxiety  about  the  verdict 
of  the  next  morning,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what 
lie  has  done  himself,  though  he  does  not  yet  see  how 
he  could  have  improved  it;  recalling  with  dread  and 
self-disparagement,  if  not  with  envy,  the  brilliant 
effort  of  his  antagonist,  and  tormenting  himself  with 
the  vain  wish  that  he  could  have  replied  to  it  —and 
altogether  a  very  miserable  subject,  and  in  as  unfavor- 
able a  condition  to  accept  comfort  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  poor  Christian  in  the  first  three  pages  of  the 
Pilgrim' A  Progress.  With  a  superhuman  elfort  he 
opens  his  book,  and  in  a  twinkling  of  au  eye  he  is 
looking  into  the  full  "  orb  of  Homeric  or  Miltonic 
song,"  or  ho  stands  in  the  crowd  breathless,  yet 
«\vnyed  as  foro.sta  or  the  scu  by  winds — hearing  and 
to  judge  the  Pleadings  for  the  Crown ;  or  the  jvlnlo- 
sophy  which  soothed  Cicero  or  Boethius  in  their 
amitttioiirt,  in.  exile,  in  prison,  and  the  contemplation 
of  death,  breathes  over  his  petty  cares  like  the  sweet 
south ;  or  Pope  or  Horace  laugh  him  into  good 
humor,  or  he  walks  with  ^Eueasaad  the  Sybil  in  the 
mild  light  of  the  world  of  the  laurelled  dead— and 
tUo  court-house  is  as  completely  forgotten  as  the 
dream  of  a  preadamite  life.  Well  may  he  prize  that 
endeared  charm,  so  effectual  aucl  safe,  without  which 


the  "brain  had  long  ago  been  chilled  by  paralysis,  or 
set  on  fire  by  insanity ! 

To  these  uses,  and  these  enjoyments;  to  mental  cul- 
ture, and  knowledge,  and  morality—the  guide,  the 
grace,  the  solace  of  labor  on  all  its  fields,  we  dedicate 
this  charity  !  May  it  bless  you  in  all  your  successions ; 
and  may^  the  admirable  giver  survive  to  see  that  the 
debt  which  he  recog.iises  to  the  future  is  completely 
discharged ;  survive  to  enjoy  in  the  gratitude,  and 
love,  and  honor  of  this  generation,  the  honor,  and 
love,  and  gratitude,  with  which  the  latest  will  as- 
suredly cherish  his  name,  and  partake  and  transmit 
his  benefaction. 

Our  previous  account  of  the  late  Rufus  Choate 
closed  with  a  notice  of  his  delivery  of  his  re- 
markable oration  at  Dartmouth,  in  memory  of 
his  friend,  Daniel  Webster — an  oration  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  consummate  master- 
pieces of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence.  It  re- 
mains a  lasting  monument  of  the  speaker's  bro- 
ken life — for  that  life  was  destined,  not  long 
afterward,  to  close  in  the  full  meridian  of  his 
powers.  Some  two  years  later,  in  1855,  he  re- 
ceived an  injury  from  a  sprain,  which  led  to  con- 
finement and  a  surgical  operation.  His  health, 
after  this,  appeared  often er  interrupted,  and 
finally  became  so  impaired  that,  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  with  the  hope  of 
mending  his  strength.  He  became  so  ill  on  the 
way  that  he  was  forced  to  discontinue  the  voy- 
age at, Halifax,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  on  the  13th 
of  July. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Mr.  Choate,  the 
reader  who  studies  him  in  his  political  speeches 
and  literary  addresses  must  remember  how  small 
a  portion  of  the  life  of  the  man  was  given  to 
these  things— that  he  was  first  and  above  all 
things  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  pursuing  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  its  various  forms,  before 
juries,  before  judges,  in  the  lower  and  the  high- 
er courts,  on  circuits,  in  the  supreme  judicature. 
There  was  his  strength ;  there  his  energy  was 
displayed.  To  the  court-room  he  brought  all 
the  prodigal  luxuriance  of  his  nature,  occasion- 
ally letting  las  fancy  run  riot  in  the  sweep  of 
his  illustrations.  His  manner  was  rapid,  full  of 
energy  to  violence,  and  he  sometimes  ran  into 
the  grotesque,  shocking  the  sensibilities  of  fasti- 
dious persons,  a  content  to  dwell  in  decenciq* 
forever,"  though  we  may  suppose  he  had  always 
a  sufficient  motive  for  what  he  said  and  for  his 
manner  of  saying" it. 

His  eloquence,  indeed,  was  no  vulgar  "blaze  of 
an  empty  straw-heap,  to  dazzle  a  crowd  for  a 
moment,  but  a  light  supported  by  a  central  fire 
which  might  be  burnt  steadily.  The  quick  oper- 
ations of  his  mind  were  based  on  early  laborious 
and  profound  reading,  and  he  never  relaxed  his 
application.  Fond  of  books  from  his  youth,  his 
studies  deepened  with  his  years,  till  they  includ- 
ed a  vast  range  of  literature,  art,  and  science.  He 
knew  the  lives  of  the  great  men  as  well  as  their 
thoughts  in  the  great  books  of  his  profession; 
lie  was  unwearied  in  his  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics.  The  catalogue  of  his  extensive 
library,  which  was  sold  after  his  death,  showed 
liow  little  new  or  old  escaped  him.  With  the 
fathers  of  English  thought,  the  great  masters  of 
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English  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
}t  had  more  strength,  If  less  polish,  than  in  the 
so-called  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne — with 
Bacon,  Milton,  Locke,  and  even  minor  essayists 
of  that  prolific  era,  ho  was  intimately  conver- 
sant, and  they  taught  him  the  music  and  vigor 
of  bis  style.* 

Since  Mr.  Chpate's  death,  an  interesting  vol- 
ume of  "  Reminiscences"  of  his  personal  career, 
abounding  in  anecdotes  of  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  has  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Parker,  a  lawyer  of  Boston;  and  a  more 
elaborate  biography,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Oilman  Brown,  has  been  published, 
with  a  collection  of  Mr.  Choate's  writings,  in 
Boston. 

SAMUEL  KETTELL, 

An  author  -to  whom  American  literature  is 
much  indebted  for  his  researches  into  its  early 
history,  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in 
1800.  lie  was  early  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
and  assisted  the  late  Samuel  GK  Goodrich  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Peter  Parley  scries  of  juve- 
nile works.  IIo  was  &  good  linguist,  and,  it  is 
stated,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Malta,  trans- 
lated for  amusement  one  of  the  Peter  Parley 
books  into  modern  Greek,  and  it  was  afterward 
published  in  that  language.  The  work  by  which 
lie  is  boat  known,  entitled,  Specimen*  of  American 
Poetry^  with  Critical  and  Biographical  Notice*, 
was  published  by  S.  G.  Goodrich  *fc  Co.,  in  Boston, 
in  1820,  It  i«  in  three  volumes,  contains  an  histo- 
rical introduction,  noticing  various  minor  au- 
thors of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  fairly  opens 
with  Cotton  Mather  and  Roger  Wolcott.  The 
series  is  continued  to  the  author's  own  day.  The 
critical  observations  arc  acute,*  and  the  whole 
work,  which  embraces  many  minor  writers  not 
noticed  elsewhere,  is  of  an  interesting  character. 
All  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject  arc  under 
obligations  to  the  author's  diligence,  and  much 
aid  has  been  derived  from  his  labors  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  present  work. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Kettell  was  connected  with  the  newspaper  press 
of  Boston.  lie  was  brought  into  notice  in  this 
relation  as  a  contributor  of  occasional  articles  to 
the  Boston  Courier.  They  were  chiefly  of  a  hu- 
ijporous  cast,  as,  satirical  letters  of  u  Peeping 
Tom,1'  from  Hull.  "When  Mr.  Buckingham  re- 
tired from  the  editorship  of  the  Courier,  in  1848, 
Mr,  Kettell  became  its  principal  editor,  and  so 
continued  till  his  death,  December  8,  1800,  at 
bis  residence  in  Maiden, 

uAs  a  writer,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Daily  A<faert-her,  in  an  obituary  notice,  u  Mr, 
Kettell  was  earnest  and  vigorous,  often  bringing 
his  keen  sense  of  humor  to  the  aid  of  his  logic, 
but  .never  losing  in  it  the  mala  thread  of  his  ar- 
gument. Few  writers  for  the  press  are  so  care- 
ful and  correct.  His  style  was  perspicuous  and 
simple.  Mr.  Kettell  was  a  kindly  arid  unselfish 
man,  but  of  a  retiring  disposition,  which  caused 
him  to  be  less  known  than  is  generally  the  ease 
with  the  leading  editors  of  influential  journals  in 


this  country.  He  was  persuaded  to  sit  in  the 
Legislature  as  a  representative  from  Boston  in 
the  years  1851  and  1852,  and  his  public  services 
in  that  position  were  honest  and  faithful,  al- 
though he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  any 
debates.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  minority  re- 
port against  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  study 
of  4  phonotypy'  into  the  public  schools,  and  the 
plan  was  voted  down  against  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Ivettoll  was  an 
honest  and  sincere  man,  such  as  the  world  can 
ill  afford  to  lose."* 

NATHANIEL  INGERSOLL  BOWDITCII 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  son  of  the  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  astronomer,  I)r.  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts* June  17,  1805,  He  entered  Harvard 
University  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  u  too  young, 
probably,"  says  his  biographer,  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Lothrop,  u  for  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  course  of  studies  then  pursued  at  Oata bridge ; 
and  certainly  too  young  to  be  exposed  to  peril- 
ous snares  and  temptations  incident  to  the  lib- 
erty which,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily  ap- 
pertains to  college  life."  Young  Bowditch,  in 
fact,  appears  to  have  been  led  into  "some  boyish 
follies,"  for  'which  he  was  politely  rusticated, 
In  a  memorandum  which  he  prepared  for  au 
alumni  dinner,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards, 
he  tells  the  story,  with  a  manly  admission  of  his 
delinquencies.  u  I  was,"  says  he,  "the  youngest 
and  smallest  of  my  class,  and  was  everywhere 
known  as  Little  Bowditeh.  1  was  entirely  ver- 
dant *ntul  unsophisticated,  arid  almost  immedi- 
ately began  to  pick  up  college  accomplishments, 
which  occupied  more  of  my  time  and  attention 
than  was  consistent  with  A  duo  regard  to  other* 
studies,  and  which  finally  led  to  my  having  per- 
mission to  visit  my  friends  for  a  few  mouths  bo- 
fore  I  hud  finished  my  freshman  year.  On  my 
return,  my  old  associations  had  been  broken  up ; 
and  I  have  always  felt  grateftol  to  our  Alma 
Mater  for  the  discipline  to  which  I  was  thus  sea- 
sonably and  happily  subjected."  With  this  new 
impulse  to  his  studies,  Bowditch  pursued  Ins 
college  career  with  credit,  and  graduated  in  1822, 
with  distinction.  He  now  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  inado  IUH  residence  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825,  A 
taste  for  genealogical  investigations  led  to  his 
becoming  an  eminent  conveyancer,  HO  "that 
scarcely  a  transfer  of  real  estate  was  made  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  without  the  title  pusHJng  un- 
der his  examination  and  approval."  in  addition 
to  lag  legal  pursuits,  Mr.  Bowditch  gave  much 
attention  to  the  public  institutions  of  the  city, 
and  was  particularly  employed  in  tlio  manage- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  of 
which  he  wrote,  and  published  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, in  1857)  a  minute  and  comprehensive  his- 
tory, from  its  first  foundation.  As  might  bo 
expected,  from  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
author,  it  is  a  work  of  authority  and  permanent 
value.  Mr,  Bowditch  had  previously  published 


*  Memoir  of  Kufua  Choate,  Portrait  GftlUry  of  JSminont 
American*. 


*  Boston  Daily  AAmrHn^  Pea  ft,  1855. 

t  Hiatory  of  the  Massachusetts  tieiumil  Hospital,  flvo,  pp.  442. 
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0  memoir  of  his  father,  prefixed  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Laplace's  Mecanique  Celeste,  published  in 
1839. 

Another  work  from  Mr.  Bowditch's  pen,  pri- 
vately printed,  appeared  in  1857 — a  collection 
of  curious  local  names,  which  had  attracted  his 
attention  in  the  studies  of  his  profession.  This 
was  entitled  "  Suffolk  Surnames."  The  interest 
which  it  excited  led  him  to  print  another  and 
enlarged  edition  the  following  year,  and  the 
work,  expanded  to  a  volume  seven  times  the  size 
of  the  original,  appeared  in  a  third  edition,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  decease,  in  1861.  Obtain- 
ed, primarily,  from  the  names  furnished  by  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  of  Suffolk  County,  and  a  few 
other  sources  at  hand,  the  work  grew,  by  resort 
to  subscription-lists,  catalogues,  and  directories 
of  various  cities.  A  peculiar  interest  is  given  to 
the  whole  by  the  author's  system  of  classifica- 
tion, as  he  discusses,  in  different  chapters,. names 
from  the  passions,  from  heathen  deities,  from 
bodily  peculiarities,  from  articles  of  dress  and 
ornament,  from  animals  and  birds,  from  trees, 
fruit,  and  vegetation,  from  the  elements  and  the 
seasons,  from  music  and  dancing,  from  trades  and 
the  sciences,  from  war  and  fighting,  from  diseases 
and  medicines,  and  other  incidents  or  relations 
of  human  life.  The  index  to  this  sprightly  and 
ingenious  work  occupies  fully  one-third  of  the 
volume.* 

The  preparation  of  this  final  edition  was  the 
employment  and  solace  of  the  last  two  years  of 
the  author's  life,  which  he  was  compelled  to  pass 
in  confinement  to  his  room,  in  consequence  of 
serious  injuries  to  his  thigh,  arising,  in  the  first 
place,  from  slipping  on  the  ice.  "  My  misfor- 
tune," Pays  he,  in  the  preface,  "has  received 
every  alleviation  which  science  could  suggest, 
or  the  kindness  of  family  and  friends  bestow ; 
but  my  bodily  pains  and  weariness  soon  made 
some  fixed  employment  almost  indispensable.  I 
accordingly  commenced  the  printing  of  this 
work  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  and  it  has  enabled 
me  to  attain  a  state  of  cheerful  discomfort.  If 
my  volume  shall  sometimes  dispel  the  cloud  of 
care  or  thought  from  the  brow  of  manhood,  or 
call  forth  a  smilo  upon  the  face  of  youth  and 
beauty,  I  may  perhaps  hope,  if  not  for  the  sym- 
pathy, at  least  for  the  indulgence  of  my  readers." 

Mr.  Bowditch  died  April  10, 1801.  In  closing 
the  narrative  from  which  this  notice  has  been 
derived,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  in  reference  to 
the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  cites 
two  stanzas — gracefully  connected  with  the 
memory  of  his  father — which  he  wrote,  u  Sug- 
gested by  a  Recent  Discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Putnam:"— 

"  Science  long  watched  tho  realms  of  space, 
A  planet's  devious  path  to  traco : 
Convinced  of  heaven's  harmonious  law, 
'A  world  beyond'  Leverrier  saw. 

"Thus  When  ho  views  earth's  sins  and  woes, 
With  a  liko  faith  the  Christian  knows, 
There  is  '  a  world  beyond,'  to  prove 
G-od's  perfect  wisdom,  power,  and  love." 


HOOD. 


ame* : 

A  rittino  I  If  tho  party  nan  a  voice, 
What  mortal  would  be  a  Bugg  by  choice  ? 

2  edition,  Boston,  336!.  8vo  pp.  757. 


CONNECTICUT  ACADEMY  OF  AltTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
THE  Connecticut  Academy-  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  formed  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  4,  1799, 
by  an  association  of  gentlemen.  Its  object  was  to 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  literary  men  in  Connec- 
ticut in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Connecticut  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  established  in  the  year 
1T86.  This  Society  published,  in  1783,  at  New 
Haven,  a  very  valuable  paper,  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, D.D.,  on  the  language  of  the  Muhheka- 
neew  Indians  (8vo.,  pp.  17),  but  after  a  few 
years  the  Society  gradually  died  out. 

In  October,  1799,  the  Academy  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  At  the  first 
meeting,  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  was  elected  the 
President,  and  he  was  annually  re-elected  to  this 
office  until  his  death  in  1817.  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  establish) nent  of  the  institution, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  members. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  receiving 
communications  on  scientific  subjects,  the  Aca- 
demy, soon  after  its  organization,  engaged  wish 
great  zeal  in  the  enterprise  of  preparing  a  full 
statistical  history  of  the  citie^  towns,  and  parishes, 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  About  the  same  time 
(Dec.  1799),  they  made  an  unsuccessful  endeavor, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  American  Academy 
pud  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  pro- 
cure an  enlargement  of  the  objects,  and  a  greater 
particularity  in  the  details  of  the  National  Census 
of  1800. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  statistical  and  his- 
torical accounts  of  about  thirty  towns  in  Con- 
necticut had  been  received. 

The  publication  of  these  accounts  was  com- 
menced in  1811  with  that  of  the  city  of  2s"ew 
Haven,  by  the  Kev.  timothy  Dwight  (8vo.  pp.  84). 
In  1815,  the  Academy  published  a  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  several  Towns  in  the  County  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.  (8vo.  pp.  40).  In  1819  was  published, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Academy,  a  Statistical 
Account  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  by  the  Key. 
D.  D.  Field  (Middletown,  8vo,  pp.  154). 

These  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  town  his- 
tories winch  had  been  received  and  arranged  for 
the  press.  But  so  little  interest  was  at  that  period 
generally  felt  in  such  matters,  that  it  was  not 
deemed  desirable  to  continue  the  publication,  and 
most  of  these  communications  still  remain  un- 
printed. 

Several  scientific  papers  having  been  from  time 
to  time  read  before  the  Academy,  it  was  decided 
in  1809,  to  publish  a  selection  from  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1810,  there  appeared  at  New  Haven 
the  first  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (8vo.  pp.  210), 
Part  second  followed  in  1811,  part  third  in  1813, 
and  part  fourth  in  1816,  completing  a  volume  of 
il2  pages. 

On  the  establishment  of  The  American  Journal 
of  /Science  and  Arts  by  Professor  Silliman,  the 
Academy  discontinued  the  further  issue  of  their 
Memoirs  in  a  separate  form,  and  adopted  this  work 
as  their  medium  of  publication.  This  important 
journal  was  commenced  in  July,  1818,  and  was 
sustained  for  many  years  at  the  private  expense  of 
Professor  Silliman.  In  April,  1888,  Benjamin 
Sillimau,  Jr.,  became  associate  editor,  and  has  so 
continued.  The  first  series  of  the  Journal  was 
",fsrrJ3)lete(l  TD  1846,  and  comprises  50  volumes,  the 
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last  one  being  a  full  Index  to  the  forty-nine 
volumes  preceding.  'A  second  series  was  com- 
menced in  1846,  under  the  editorship  of  Professors 
B.  Silliman,  B.  Siliiman,  Jr.,  and  James  D.  Dana, 
with  whom  other  scientific  gentlemen  have  since 
been  associated.  This  journal  is  well  known 
and  appreciated  throughout  the  learned  world,  and 
has  become  a  very  extensive  repository  of  the 
scientilic  labors  of  our  countrymen,  and  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  research  and  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge. 

Among  many  important  papers  communicated 
by  members  of  the  Academy,  and  presented  to  the 
public  through  the  Journal  of  Science,  may  be 
named  the  elaborate  Essay  on  Musical  Tempera- 
ment,  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Fisher;  also,  several  papers 
on  Meteorological  Topics,  and  especially  on  the  JS0- 
tatne  Character  of  Atlantic  G-ales  and  of  Other 
Great  Stormy  by  Wm.  0.  Redfield  ;  and  moslof  the 
numerous  papers  on  Meteoric  Showers,  and  on  the 
Aurora  Bormlis,  by  Professor  Olmsted  and 
others.* 


**As  amended  to  date  (ISW),  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Academy  prescribes  three  classes  of 
members  —  activo,  limited  to  two  hundred;  as- 
sociate; and  honorary,  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five.  The  active  members  now  number  about 
one  hundred  and  ton,  but  no  elections  to  the 
other  classes  have  yet  been  made.  Its  present 
officers  are:  President,  0.  B.  Lyman;  Vice- 
President,  Elias  Loomis;  Treasurer,  II.  0. 
Kingsley;  Librarian,  A.  Van  Name;  Secretary, 
D.  0.  Eaton,  The  Academy  has  published  two 
volumes  of  Transactions,  in  three  parts,  con- 
taining scientific  contributions  from  1806-1871, 
820  pages  in  all,  and  illustrated  by  seventeen 
plates.  Among  the  contributors  were  ,E.  0. 
Herrick,  F.  Bradley,  Piclnoy  J.  Smith,  J.  J.  Dana, 
J.  II.  Trumbull,  E.  T.  Nelson;  Professors  E. 
Loomis,  J.  Hartley,  II.  A,  Newton,  0.  F.  Ilartt, 
and  A.  K.  Verrill. 

GEOEGB  W.  DOAOT, 

GEOROE  WASHINGTON  POANK  was  born  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  May  27,  lft)9.  lie  was  partly  edu- 
cated in  New  York  by  the  Itov.  Edmund  I). 
Barry,  a  classical  instructor  who  taught  three 
generations  of  pupils,  and  who  died  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  St.  Matthew  in  Jersey  City, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  1852.  Pursuing  his 
studies  at  Geneva  in  Western  New  York,  Mr. 
Doane  entered  Union  College,  whore  he  was  gra- 
duated in  1818,  He  was  then  for  a  short  time  a 
student  of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
office  of  Richard  Harrison.  In  1821  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop 
Hpbart,  and  was  for  four  years  an  assistant 
minister  in  Trinity  church,  Now  York.  In  1824 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Uhctoric  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  the  new  Washington,  now  Tri- 
nity, College,  Hartford,  Ot.  In  1828  he  went  to 
Boston  as  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church,  of 
which  he  became  rector  in  1880.  In  1829  he  was 
married  to  Eliza  Greene  Perkins.  On  the  81st 
of  October,  1882,  ho  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
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New  Jersey,  and  the  next  year  became  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  at  Burlington. 

At  this  beautiful  town  on  the  banks  of  the  De- 
laware Bishop  Doane,  in  addition  to  the  more  im- 
mediate duties  of  his  diocese,  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  education,  in  connexion  with  two 
institutions  known  as  St.  Mary's  Hall  and  Bur- 
lington College.  The  former,  commenced  in  1837, 
is  a  female  seminary  :  the  latter  is  an  incorporat- 
ed institution  for  the  usual  purposes  of  education, 
and  was  commenced  in  1846, 

In  1841  Bishop  Doane  visited  England  at  the 
request  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hook  to  preach  the  sermon 
at  the  consecration  of  the  new  parish  church  at 
Leeds,-*-the  first  instance  of  an  American  bibhop 
preaching  in  an  English  pulpit  under  tho  new 
act  authorizing  the  admission  of  tho  transatlantic 
clergy. 

The  literary  productions  of  Dr.  Doane  have 
been  numerous,  though  mostly  confined  to  ser- 
mons and  charges,  and  church  periodical  literature. 
lie  has  edited  the  Missionary,  a  monthly  religious 
newspaper  and  journal  of  his  diocese.  In  1842  u 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  by  the 
Rivingtons  in  London. 

He  it*  the  author  of  numerous  short  poems  chiefly 
of  a  lyrical  or  simple  devotional  character,  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  journals.  In 
1824  he  published  a  volume  of  his  early  jMJeticul 
writings  entitled  Song*  ty  the  Way,  chiefly  dwo- 
tional;  with  Translations  and  Imitations.  Seve- 
ral of  them  have  been  included  in  the  collection 
of  hymns  in  use  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  translations  are  of  Latin  hymns, 
from  the  Italian  of  Metastasio,  and  from  the  odes 
of  Horace.  I  Is  has  also  edited  Keble's  Christian 
Year,  introducing  additions  from  Crosweli  and 
others,  and  a  Selection  from  the  Sermons  and 
Poetical  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Benjamin  Davis 
Winslow,  Inn  assistant  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 

In  all  these,  and  in  the  prose  writingH  of  Binhop 
Doane,  there  is  an  elegant  taste,  evidence  of  good 
English  scholarship,  and  spirited  expression.  His 
pulpit  style  is  marked  by  brevity  and  energy  ; 
witnessing  to  an  activity  of  mind  which  has 
characterized  his  numerous  labors  in  hw  dio- 
ceso  and  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  latter 
have  not  been  without  financial  dilRoultios, 
through  which  Bishop  Doane  has  Ntruggknl, 
with  success  to  the  cause  in  which  lie  has  been 
engaged,  though  with  no  improvement  to  his 
pecuniary  fortunes. 


5PA*  /Mr*—  Two  hearta  united.     • 
Tk«  JUbtto—  Dvar  love  of  mino,  my  heart  t*  tilin 

I  like  that  ring  —  that  anciont  ring, 

Of  massive  form,  and  virgin  gold, 
As  firm,  a«  freo  from  b<w€>  alloy, 

As  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old- 
I  Hk«  it  —  for  it  wafta  me  back, 

Far,  fur  along  tho  stream  of  time, 
To  other  man,  ami  other  days, 

Tho  men  and  days  of  deeda  sublime. 
But  most  I  like  it,  ns  it  tells 

The  ink  of  well-requited  love  j 
How  youthful  fondness  persevered, 

And  youthful  faith  disdained  to  rove— 
How  warmlv  he  his  suit  preferred, 

Though  sm,  uifjpitying,  long  denied, 
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TOl,  softened  and  subdued,  at  last, 

He  won  his  fair  and  blooming  bride. — 
How,  till  the  appointed  day  arrived, 

They  blamed  the  lazy-footed  hours — 
How  then,  the  white-robed  nuuden  train, 

Strewed  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flowers-— 
And  how,  before  the  holy  man, 

They  stood,  in  all  their  youthful  pride, 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  vowed  those  vows, 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride: 
All  this  it  tells ;— the  plighted  troth — 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing — 
The  hand  in  hand — the  heart  in  heart — 

For  this  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 

I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device  j 
"Two  blended  hearts" — though  time  may  wear 

them, 

No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 
"  Till  death,"  shall  e'er  in  sunder  tear  them. 
Tear  after  year,  'neath  sun  and  storm, 

Their  hopes  in  heav'n,  their  trust  in  God, 
In  changeless,  he.-irtfelt,  holy  love, 

These  two  the  world's  rough  pathways  trod. 
Age  might  impair  their  youthful  fires, 

Thcii-  atrei  gth  might  fail,  'mid  life's  bleak  weather, 
Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  travelled  on — 
Kind  eoulsl  they  slumber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy  too : 
"  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine  J" 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along, 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine. 
"  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love  1" 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  for  ever; 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  fail, 

Thine,  till  the  cords  of  life  shall  sever. 

Remnant  of  days  departed  long, 

Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken, 
Plerlge  of  devoted  faithfulness, 

Of  heartfelt,  holy  love,  the  token  : 
What  varied  feelings  round  it  clir.gl — 

For  these  I  like  that  ancient  rii.g. 

EVEKIKG. 

*'Let  my  prayer  "be as  the  evening  sacrifice." 

Softly  now  the  light  of  day 
Fades  upon  my  sight  away ; 
Free  from  en  re,  from  labor  free, 
LORD,  I  would  commune  with  Thee  I 
THOU,  whose  all-pervading  eye 

Naught  escapes,  without,  within, 
Pardon  each  infirmity, 

Open  fault,  and  secret  Bin. 

Soon  for  me,  the  light  of  day 
Shall  for  ever  pass  away ; 
Then,  from  sin  and  sorrow  free, 
Take  me,  LORD,  to  dwell  with  Thee  1 
Thou  who  sinless,  yet  hast  known 

All  of  man's  infirmity ; 
Then,  from  Thy  eternal  throne, 

JESUS,  look  with  pitying  eye. 

Bishop  Doane  died  at  Ins  episcopal  residence, 
at  Burlington,  K  J.,  April  27,  1859,  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-seventh  of  his 
episcopate.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his 
eon,  William  Croswell  Doane,  who  has  also 
edited  his  Poetical  Works,  Sermom,  and, 
MiscManeous  Writings  (5  vols.,  8vo,  Appleton 
18GO).  The  aeries  contains  his  episcopal  ^writ- 
ings, charges;  ordination,  institution,  confirma- 
tion, missionary,  and  convention  discourses ;  his 
parochial  and  special  sermons  on  the  church, 


the   Christian  year,  the  sacraments,   and    the 
prayer-book  ;  his  orations  and  general  addresses. 

**  "  OUR  FATHER,  WHO  ART  IN   HEAVEN/' 

"  Our  Father  "  —  such  Thy  gracious  name, 
Though  throned  above  the  starry  frame, 
T"hy  holy  name  be  still  adored, 
Eternal  God,  and  Sov'reign  Lord  : 
Spread  far  and  wide  Thy  righteous  sway  ; 
Till  utmost  earth,  Thy  laws,  obey  ; 
Ami,  as  in  Heaven,  before  Thy  Throne, 
So  here,  Thy  will,  by  all  be  done: 
This  day,  Great  Source  of  every  good, 
Feed  us,  with  our  convenient  food  : 
As  we,  to  all,  their  faults  forgive, 
So  bid  us,  hy  Thy  pardon,  live: 
Let  not  our  feeble  footsteps  stray, 
Seduced  by  sin,  from  Thy  right  way  : 
But,  saved  from  evil  work,  and  word, 
Make  us  thine  own,  Almighty  Lord: 

For  Thine  the  sceptre  is,  and  throne, 
That  shall  be  crush'd,  or  shaken,  never; 

The  glory  Thine,  0  God,  alone, 

And  power  that  shall  endure  forever. 

**  LOVE  AND  DEATH. 
From  the  Latin  o 


Love  and  Death,  old  cronies  they, 
Met  once,  on  a  summer's  day  : 
Death,  his  wonted  weapons  bearing, 
Little  Love,  his  quiver  wearing  ; 
This  to  wound,  and  that  to  slay, 
Hand  in  hand,  they  took  their  way. 

Night  came  on.     The  self-same  shed, 
Furnished  both  with  board  and  bed; 
While,  beneath  a  w.isp  of  hay, 
Heads  and  points,  their  arrows  lay. 

Ere  the  morning's  faintest  dawn, 

Each  had  girt  his  armor  on: 

But  with  too  much  haste  arranged,        ^     t 

Luckless  chance  !  their  darts  were  changed. 

Little  space  our  heroes  ran, 

Ere  their  archery  began. 

Love,  a  whizzing  shaft,  let  fly 

At  a  youth,  with  beaming  eye  : 

The  aim  wns  true  ;  one  shriek  he  gave, 

And  sunk,  into  an  early  grave. 

Death  shot  next;  he  pierced  the  core 

Of  a  dotard,  past  threescore: 

The  cankered  carle,  his  crutch  threw  by, 

A  lover  now,  with  amorous  eye. 

"  Ho  !  "  cried  young  Love,  "here's  some  mistake  ; 
These  darts  of  mine  sad  havoc  make." 
"  And  mine,"  said  Death,  "instead  of  killing, 
Serve  but  to  set  these  bald-bends  billing.'' 

Eeader,  oft  will  wanton  age 
Bring  to  mind  our  sportive  page  ; 
Oh  !  that  youth's  untimely  fall^ 
Its  sadder  strain,  should  e'er  recall! 

#*THE  PLEASURES  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE, 
From  the  Latin  of  Horace, 

How  blest  is  he,  who,  free  from  care, 
As  once,  'tis  said,  even  mortals  were, 
Unknown  to  brokers,  bonds,  or  bills, 
His  own  paternal  acres,  tills. 
No  midnight  storm  along  the  deep, 
Nor  broken  trump,  to  break  his  sleep; 
Far  from  the  Forum's  pompous  prate, 
And  thresholds  of  the  lordly  great  ; 
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The  wanton  vine,  'tis  his  to  wed, 
To  poplar  trim,  with  lofty  head  ; 
And  pruning  off  each  worthless  shoot, 
Engraft  the  slip,  from  choicer  root. 
Sometimes,  where  yonder  vale  descends, 
His  lowing  herds,  at  ease,  he  tends; 
Shears,  now,  his  sheep,  with  tottering  feet; 
Now,  stores  the  hive's  delicious  sweet; 
And  now,  when  autumn  smiling  round, 
Erects  his  head,  with  fruitage,  crowned, 
Plucks,  with  delight,  the  melting  pear, 
Or  purple  grape,  of  flavour  rare  ; 
What  thanks,  and  offerings  then  recall 
JQTw  care,  who  gives,  and  guards  them  all ! 

Sometimes,  where  streams  are  gliding  by, 
Stretched  on  the  grass,  he  loves  to  lie, 
Beneath  somo  old  and  spreading  oak, 
"Where  rooks  reside,  and  rnveiis  croak, 
While  crystal  fountains  murmur  round, 
And  lull  his  senses,  with  their  sound. 
But,  when  the  raging  winter  god 
Has  sent  his  snows,  and  storms,  abroad, 
Ho  scours  the  country,  round  and  round, 
To  rouse  the  boar,  with  horse  and  hound; 
With  subtle  arts,  his  traps,  and  nets, 
To  catch  tho  tender  thrush,  he  sets ; 
Lays  for  the  crane,  some  stouter  snare, 
Or  takes,  delicious  treat!  the  luire. 
'Mid  sports  like  these,  unknown  to  ill, 
What  love  cau  cross  I  what  cares  can  kill ! 
But  happiest  then,  if,  while  he  roam, 
His  wife  and  children  dear,  at  home  — 
(A  modest  matron  she,  and  fair, 
Despite  alike  of  sun  and  air)  — 
Tho  swelling  udder,  duly  drain, 
And  close  the  sheltering  fold,  again: 
Pile  high,  with  seasoned  wood,  the  fire 
To  warm  and  dry  their  wearied  sire; 
Then,  filled  one  small,  but  generous  cup, 
Tho  uubought  banquet,  quick  servo  up. 

Such  fare  bo  mine  !  I  ask  no  more  ; 
No  shell -fish,  from  the  Lucrino  shore ; 
No  turbot  rare,  nor,  driven  from  far, 
By  eastern  winds,  the  costly  char. 
Oh!  not  the  fowl,  from  Afric's  shore, 
Nor  grouse,  from  Asiatic  moor, 
Were  half  such  luxury,  to  me, 
As  olivoB,  plucked  from  mine  own  treej 
A  dish  of  dock,  that  grows  in  fallows; 
A  dainty  mesa,  of  wholesome  mallows; 
A  joint,  on  high  arid  holy  days, 
Of  roasted  lamb,  my  board  to  grace; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  rescued  kid, 
Which  ravening  wolf  had  stolea  mid  hid. 

'Mid  feasts  Uko  these,  to  sit,  and  see 

My  flocks  wind  homeward  o'er  the  left; 

The  sober  ox,  returning  first, 

With  languid  neck,  arid  plow  reversed ; 

And  men  and  maids,  tho  farro-house  swarm, 

Around  the  hoarth-stone,  gathered  warm, 

"  What  life  BO  blest  I  "  cried  wealthy  B , 

''I'm  done  with  stocks.    A  farm  for  me! J> 

Cash,  loaned  at  fiw,  called  in:  ho  went, 

Atid  —  put  it  out,  at  six  per  cent.  1 

CALEB  OUSIHNCK 

OAT.TEB  ,  OirstnNo,  the  son  of  Captain  John  3ST. 
Gushing,  mi  eminent  shipowner  of  Salisbury, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  that  place  January  7, 
1800.  He  was  fitted  for  College  at  the  Public 
Bchools  and  graduated  at  Harvard  with  the 


honors  of  the  salutatory  oration,  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen.  He  delivered  a  poem  before  tlio 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1810,  and  an  oration 
on  the  durability  of  the  Federal  Union,  on  taking 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1819  ho  was  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  at  Harvard,  an  office  which  he 
tilled  until  July,  1821.  In  1822  ho  commenced 
the  practice  of  tho  law,  in  1825  was  elected  to  tho 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  next  year  to  the 
Senate  of  the  State.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  N'&wbttryport,  and  a  treatise  on 
The  Practical  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
In  1824  ho  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Wilde  of 
Boston.  In  1826  ho  was  an  un-wc-oessfui  candidate 
for  ebcuion  to  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Ho  pa^od  the  years  from  1821)  to  1832  in 
foreign  travel,  and  on  his  return  published  two 
small  volumes  of  tales  and  sketches  entitled 
R&niniwenm  of  Spain — tk&  Country,  i's  Peo- 
ple, History,  and  Monuments,  and  a  Iteview, 
Historical  wid  Political,  of  the  late  Revolution  in 
France,  and  the  Oomeymnt  JSnetits  in  JB&lgium, 
Poland,  Q-r&at  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Jflarope 
— also  in  two  volumes.  In  1888  and  1884,  Mr. 
Gushing  was  again  elected  by  the  town  of  New- 
buryport  to  the  State  Legislature,  whore  his  speech 
on  tiio  currency  and  public  deposits  attracted 
great  favor. 


In  1885  lie  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  re- 
mained a  menibdr  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  1843.  In  18$6  he  delivered  an  eloquent 
vindication  of  the  New  England  character  in  reply 
to  an  onslaught  by  Benjamin  Hardin,  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  an  active  member  in  the  debates  an  I 
business  of  the  House.  In  1840  ho  wrote  a 
popular  campaign  Life  of  O-ene.ml  Jfarrixon. 
lie  afterwards  supported  the  administration  of 
President  Tyler,  by  whom  lie  was  appointed,  in 
1843,  Commissioner  to  China  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  commercial  treaty.  He  sailed  in  July  in  the 
steam-frigate  MissmrL  The  vessel  was  burnt  on 
tho  twenty-second  of  Angu4,  while  off  Gibraltar, 
and  the  minister  proceeded  by  tho  overland  route 
to  his  destination.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
signed  July  8,  1844.  lie  returned  home  by  way 
of  tho  Padiic  and  Mexico. 

In  1840  Mr.  (lushing  was  elected  to  tho  Legisla- 
ture, awl  the  next  year  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  governorship  of  his  State*  lie  advo- 
cated an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  volunteers 
in  the  Mexican  war,  but  without  success.  JIo 
was  elected  colonel  by  these  volunteers,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  jaexico,  where  ho  wns  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general,  arid  took  part  in  tho 
battle  of  Buona  Vista. 

On  his  return,  in  1840,  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  Btate  Legislature.  Ho  was  chosen  in  1851 
the  first  mayor  of  Newbury-port,  and  in  185£  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
by  President  Pierce.  He  hold  that  office  four 
years.  In  i860,  he  was  chosen  one  of  three  com- 
missioners to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  the 
United  States*  As  one  of  the  II.  8.  Counsel  at 
Geneva  in  1872,  lie  has  recently  published  The 
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Treaty  of  Washington :  Its  Negotiation,  Execu- 
tion, and  the  Discussions  relating  thereto,  1873. 
Mr.  Gushing  is  the  author  of  several  addresses 
delivered  ou  various  anniversary  occasions,  and 
has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  North 
American  lie  view,*  Activity  and  energy  have 
characterized  his  course  whether  in  or  out  of 
office.  An  epigrammatic  epitaph  by  Miss  Hannah 
F.  Gould,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Gushing,  illustrate 
the  character  and  the  ready  talent  of  the  man; — 

Lay  aside  all  ye  dead, 

For  in  the  next  bed 
Jieposes  the  body  of  Cashing, 

He  htis  crowded  his  way 

Through  the  world,  they  say, 
And,  even  though  dead,  will  be  pushing. 


Here  lies  one  whose  wit, 

Without  wounding,  could  hit, — 
And  green  grows  the  grass  that's  above  her; 

Having  sent  every  beau 

To  the  regions  below, 
She  has  gone  down  herself  for  a  lover. 

CABOLrai,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Gushing,  is  author 
of  Letters  Descriptive  of  P'Mic  Monuments, 
Scenery,  and  Manners,  in  France  and  Spain,  two 
pleasant  volumes  of  reminiscences  of  her  tour  in 
Europe  with  her  husband.f 

TIIEODOEB  SEDGWIOK— CATHARINE  M.  SEDGWIOK 
—THEOJDOEE  SEDGWIOK 

TITEODOKK,  the  eldest  son  of  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire,  Mass., 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1781.  He  passed  his 
boyhood  at  Stockbrklge,  where  his  father  re- 
moved in  1788,  completed  his  literary  studies  at 
Tale  College  in  1790,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Peter  Van  Schaack  in  Kinderhook,  New  York, 
and  commenced  practice  in  Albany  in  partnership 
with  Ilarmanus  Bleecker,  afterwards  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague.  In 
1808  he  married  Miss  Susan  Ridley,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Livingston.  He  rapidly 
rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  but,  finding  his  health 
failing,  retired  from  practice  in  1822  to  the  estate 
left  by  Ms  father,  who  died  in  1813,  at  Stock- 
•bridgo. 

In  1824  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives,  and  was  again  chosen 
in  1825  and  1827.  llo  WIM  twice  nominated 
for  Congress,  but  failed  of  his  election  owing 
to  the  minority  of  his  party.  He  was  an  active 
politician  though  not  a  violent  partisan,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  with  clearness  and  decision  on  all 
the  groat  questions  arid  issues  of  the  clay.  lie 
took  much  interest  in  agriculture,  and  was  twice 
president  of  tho  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society. 

*  Oration  at  Nowburyport,  July  4, 1882, 

Oration,  July  4, 1K83,  for  tho  American  Colonization  Society, 

Address  Ixifora  tho  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1884. 

Eulogy  on  Lafayette,  delivered  at  Dover,  N.  II.,  1884. 

Popular  Eloquence,  an  Address  before  tho  Literary  Societies 
of  Amliowt  College,  Aug.  28, 1 886, 

Progress  of  America,  an  Oration  delivered  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  July  4, 1889, 

Oration   on  tho  Errors  of  Popular  Reformers,  delivered 
before  tho  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  1889. 

Articles  on  A  morions  VofipuooiuR,  Boccaccio,  and  Columbus, 
North  Am,  Review,  xil  418;  xix.  68  ;  xxi.  898. 

t  Loring's  Boston  Orators,  pp.  1518-624 
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In  1836  Mr.  Sedgwick  published  the  first  part 
of  a  work  entitled  Public  and  Private  Economy. 
In  this  he  traces  the  history  of  property  and  po- 
verty, and  the  means  to  acquire  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other,  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner,  show- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  to  a  community  of  a 
spirit  of  thrift,  economy,  and  industry — and  of  a 
safe  system  of  currency  and  credit,  based  upon 
actual  values,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  its 
business  relations.  In  1838  and  1839  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick enlarged  his  work  by  the  addition  of  a  second 
and^third  part,  principally  devoted  to  an  account 
of  his  observations  in  England  and  France  during 
a  tour  in  the  summer  of  1836.  The  condition  of 
the  masses  in  these  countries,  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  the  lack  of  provision  for  cheap 
conveniences  or  essentials  of  social  life,  are  the 
chief  topics  discussed, 

On  the^eth  of  November,  1839,  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
who  had  just  completed  an  address  at  a  political 
meeting  at  Pittsfield  prior  to  the  state  election, 
was  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  which  soon  after 
caused  his  death. 


MAEIA  SEDGWIOK,  the  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  was  born  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  A  member  of  a  well 
trained  family,  she  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  in  1822  published  her  first  work,  A  New 
England  Tale.  This  was  commenced  as  a  reli- 
gious tract,  but  expanding  in  the  writer's  hands 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  publications,  she  was 
induced  by  the  solicitations  of  her  friends  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  size  of  a  novel.  Its  success  war- 
ranted their  anticipations,  and  induced  the  writer 
to  continue  in  the  career  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced. In  1 827  she  published  Redwood,  a  no- 
vel of  tho  ordinary  two-volume  length.  Hope 
Leslie,  or  Early  Times  in  America,  a  novel  of  the 
same  size,  followed  in  the  same  "year ;  Clarence, 
a  Tale  of  our  Own  Times,  in  1830;  Le  Bossu,  in 
1832 ;  and  the  Linwoods,  or  Sixty  Years  Since  in 
America,  in  1835.  A  collection  of  shorter  tales, 
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published  "by  her  in  various  magazines,  appeared 
in  the  same  year. 

In  1836  sho  published  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and 
the  Rich  Poor  HOUR,  a  popular  tale,  designed  to 
show  the  superior  advantages  for  happiness  of  a 
life  of  cheerful  )abor  and  domestic  content  in  a 
comparatively  humble  sphere,  over  one  of  extra 
yagance  and  makeshift  in  a  more  prominent  po- 
sition. The  success  of  this  soon  led  to  the  publi- 
cation, in  1838,  of  a  story  of  a  similar  character, 
Zwe  and  Let  Live;  and  a  delightful  volume  of 
juvenile  tales,  A  Love  Token  for  Children,  which 
was  folio  wed  by  Stories  for  Young  Persons*  Means 
and  Ends,  or  Self -Training,  an  attractive  and  sen- 
sible little  volume  of  advice  to  young  ladies  on 
education  and  the  formation  of  character,  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time. 

In  1840  Miss  Sodgwick  published  Letters  from 
Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home,  in  two  volumes;  a 
pleasant,  sketchy  account  of  some  of  the  places 
she  had  seen,  and  the  people  she  had  met,  during 
a  recent  tour  in  Europe. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  contributed  to  the  Lady's 
Book,  Milton-  Harvey,  A  Huguenot  Family,, 
Scenes  from  Life  in  Town,  J?anny  McDermot, 
and  other  tales.  She  has  also  written  for  other 
pei'iodicals. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  life  has  been  principally  passed 
in  the  pkce  of  her  birth,  where  she  still  resides. 
Stockbridge  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages 
of  Berkshire,  but  its  wide-spread  celebrity  is  to  be 
ascribed  far  more  to*  the  reputation  which  MIPS 
Sedgwick's  descriptions  and  works  have  given  it, 
than  to  its  great  natural  advantages. 

The  best  trait  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings  is 
the  amiable  homo-sentiment  which  runs  through 
them :  her  pen  is  always  intent  to  improve  life 
and  cultivate  its  refinements;  but  besides  this 
practical  trait  she  has  cultivated  the  imaginative 
element  in  American  fiction  with  success.  The 
Indian  character  in  Hope  Leslie  is  identified  in 
the  local  fooling  with  the  streams  and  mountain 
scenery  of  the  region  in,  which  the  author  rewidos. 

THEODORE  SBDGWIOK,  a  nephew  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, and  a  lawyer  of  the  city  of  New  York,  i$ 
the  author  of  a  carefully  prepared  Life  of  Wil~ 
Ham  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  publinhed  in 
1888;  of  an  elaborate  work,  A  Treatise  on  the 
Meamre  of  Damages,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  which  govern  the  Amount  of  Compen- 
sation recovered  in  $uit#~at~Law  ;  and  of  nume- 
rous articles  on  social,  literary,  and  political  to- 
pics in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  1840  he 
prepared  a  collection  of  the  Political  Writings  of 
William  Leggett. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  wag  the  first  president  of  the 
New  York  Crystal  Palace  Company. 

Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick  died  at  his  family 
residence  at  Stockbridge,  Mass,,  December  8, 
1859,  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  Ho  was  in  early 
life  attached  to  the  legation  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
Livingston  at  Paris,  and  became  thoroughly 
conversant  with  modern  European  literature 
and  society.  On  his  return  from  Paris  ho  es- 
tablished himself  in  New  York  as  a  lawyer, 
and  pursued  the  profession  with  eminent  suc- 
cess. In  1858  he  was  called  to  the  office  of 
United  -States  district  attorney  at  Now  York, 


and  held  the  position  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  for  several  months  he  had  been  unable 
to  attend  to  its  duties  by  serious  illness. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  works  of  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick already  spoken  of,  we  may  mention  the 
series  of  political  papers  of  the  Democratic  creed 
which  he  contributed  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  under  the  signature  "Veto,"  "papers," 
says  that  journal,  in  its  obituary  of  the  author, 
"remarkable  for  their  noble  and  independent 
spirit,  their  soundness  of  judgment,  and  their 
clearness  and  vi^or  of  stylo."  The  first  volume 
of  Harper's  Weekly  contains  also  numerous  lead- 
ing articles  from  Mr,  Sedg  wick's  pen,  on  public 
and  social  topics,  marked  by  their  acute  analysis 
and  freedom  and  clearness  of  statement.  A  sketch 
of  European  travel^  which  he  published  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  January,  18»5G,  also  at- 
tracted much  attention.  It  is  entitled  "  English 
Wigs  and  Gowns,  by  a  Barrister  without  Wig 
or  Gown,"  and  gives  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
picture  of  the  writer's  observation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  of  the  summer  circuit. 

In  October,  1858,  Mr,  Sodgwick  delivered  the 
annual  address  before  the  Columbia  College 
Alumni  Association,  taking  for  his  topic  "The 
truo  relations  of  the  educated  American  to  his 
city  and  to  his  country."  It  dismisses  with 
great  condor  tho  political  features  of  the  times, 
and  calls  hmdly  upon  the  educated  classes  to 
devoto  themselves  to  tho  preservation  of  u  sound 
nationality  in  consonance  with  tho  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Mr.  Hedgwiolds 
extensive  legal  and  miscellaneous  library,  in- 
cluding many  important  works  in  history,  voy- 
ages and  travels,  biography,  <fec.,  was  sold  at 
auction  in  New  York,  in  May,  1800. 

KRB  EB80KTB  OF  BV8BKX.X.  BY  MAQAWI80A— FROM  HOW  LKBLIR, 


Magawisea,  in  the  urgency  of  a  necessity  that 

mid  brook  no  delay,  had  forgotten,  or  regarded  as 

useless,  the  sleeping  potion  she  had  infused  into  tho 


could  brook  no  delay,  had  forgotten,  or  regarded  as 
useless,  the  sleeping  potion  she  had  infused  in1 
Mohawk's  draught;  Alie  now  mw  tho  powerful  agent 


was  at  work  for  her,  and  with  that  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension that  made  tho  operations  of  her  mind  HA 
rapid  as  tho  impulses  of  instinct,  she  perceived  that 
every  emotion  she  excited  but  hiudorod  the  effect  of 
the  potion.  Suddenly  seeming  to  relinquish  all  par- 
pose  and  hope  of  escape,  she  throw  herself  on  a  mat, 
and  hid  her  face,  burning  with  agonizing  impatience, 
in  her  mantle.  There  wo  must  leave  her,  and  join 
that  fearful  company  who  wore  gathered  together  to 
witness  what  they  believed  to  be  tho  execution  of 
exact  and  necessary  justice. 

Seated  around  their  sacrifice-rock — their  holy  of 
holies—they  listened  to  tho  sad  story  of  tho  Pequod 
chief  with  dejected  countenances  and  downcast  eyes, 
savo  when  an  involuntary  glance  turned  on  Everell, 
who  stood  awaiting  his  fate,  cruelly  aggravated  by 
every  moment's  delay,  with  a  quiet  dignity  and  calm 
resignation  that  would  havo  become  a  hero  or  a 
saint.  Surrounded  by  this  dark  cloud  of  savage*, 
his  fair  countenance  kindled  by  holy  inspiration,  ho 
looked  scarcely  like  a  creature  of  earth. 

There  might  hay©  boon  among  tho  spectators 
some  who  felt  the  silent  appeal  of  tho  helpless,  cou- 
rageous boy ;  some  whose  hearte  moved  them  to  in- 
terpose to  savo  the  selected  victim ;  but  they  were 
restrained  by  their  interpretation  of  natural  justice, 
as  controlling  to  them  as  our  artificial  codes  of  laws 
to  us. 

Others,  of  a  more  cruel  or  more  irritable 
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sition,  when  the  Pequod  described  his  wrongs  and 
depicted  his  sufferings,  hrandished  their  tomahawks, 
and  would  have  hurled  them  at  the  boy ;  but  the 
chief  said,  "  Nay,  brothers,  the  work  is  mine ;  he 
dies  by  my  hand — for  my  first-born — life  for  life ; 
he  dies  by  a  single  strobe,  for  thus  was  my  boy  cut 
off.  The  blood  of  sachems  is  in  his  veins.  He  has 
the  skin,  but  not  the  soul  of  that  mixed  race,  whose 
gratitude  is  like  that  vanishing  mist,"  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  vapor  that  was  melting  from  the  moun- 
tain tops  into  the  transparent  ether ;  "  and  their  pro- 
mises like  this,"  and  he  snapped  a  dead  branch  from 
the  pine  beside  which  he  stooJ,  and  broke  it  in  frag- 
ments. "  Boy  as  he  is,  he  fought  for  his  mother  as 
the  eagle  fights  for  its  young.  I  watched  him  ia 
the  mountain-path,  when  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
torn  feefc ;  not  a  word  from  his  smooth  lip  betrayed 
his  pain." 

Mo.  to  motto  embellished  his  victim  with  praises,  as 
the  ancients  wreathed  theirs  with  flowers.  He  bran- 
dished his  hatchet  over  Everett's  head,  and  cried  ex- 
ultingly, "  See,  he  flinches  not.  Thus  stood  my  boy 
when  they  flashed  their  sabres  before  his  eyes  and 
bade  him  betray  his  father.  Brothers :  My  people 
have  told  me  I  bore  a  woman's  heart  towards  the 
enemy.  Ye  shall  see.  I  will  pour  out  this  English 
boy's  blood  to  the  last  drop,  and  give  his  flesh  and 
bones  to  the  do^s  and  wolves." 

He  then  motioned  to  Everell  to -prostrate  himself 
on  the  rock,  his  face  downward.  In  this  position  the 
boy  would  not  see  the  descending  stroke.  Even  at 
this  moment  of  dire  vengeance  the  instincts  of  a  mer- 
ciful nature  asserted  their  rights. 

Everell  sank  calmly  on  his  knees,  not  to  supplicate 
life,  but  to  commend  his  soul  to  God.  He  clasped 
his  hands  together.  He  did  not — he  could  not  speak ; 
Ms  soul  was 

Bapt  in  still  commutiloti,  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer. 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam  penetrated  the  trees 
that  inclosed  the  area,  and  fell  athwart  his  brow 
and  hair,  kindling  it  with  an  almost  supernatural 
brightness.  To  the  savages,  this  was  a  token  that 
the  victim  was  accepted,  and  they  sent  forth  a  shout 
that  rent  the  air.  Everell  bent  forward  and  pressed 
his  forehead  to  the  rock.  The  chief  raised  the  dead- 
ly weapon,  when  Magawisca,  springing  from  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  the  rock,  screamed  "forbear!"  and 
interposed  her  arm.  It  was  too  late.  The  blow 
was  levelled — force  and  direction  given  ;  the  stroke, 
aimed  at  Everell's  neck,  severed  his  defender's  arm, 
and  left  him  unharmed.  The  lopped,  quivering 
member  dropped  over  the  precipice.  Mononotto 
staggered  ana  fell  senseless,  and  all  the  savages,  ut- 
tering horrible  yells,  rushed  towards  the  fatal  spot, 

"  btand  back  1"  cried  Magawisca.  "  I  have  bought 
his  life  with  rny  own.  My,  Everell — nay,  speak 
not,  but  fly — thither — to  the  east  I"  she  cried,  more 
vehemently. 

Eyercli'a  facilities  wore  paralysed  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  violent  emotions.  He  was  conscious  only 
of  a  feeling  of  mingled  gratitude  and  admiration  for 
his  preserver.  He  stood  motionless,  gazing  on  her. 
"  I  die  in  vain,  then,"  she  cried,  in  an  accent  of  such' 
despair  that  he  was  roused.  He  threw  his  arms 
around  her,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart  as  he  would 
a  sister  that  hud  redeemed  his  life  with  her  own,  and 
then,  tearing  himself  from  her,  he  disappeared.  No 
one  offered  to  follow  him.  The  voice  of  nature  rose 
from  every  heart,  and,  responding  to  the  justice  of 
Magawiaca's  claim,  bade  him  "God  speed  1"  To 
all  it  seemed  that  his  deliverance  had  been  achieved 
by  a  miraculous  aid.  All — the  dullest  and  coldest — 
paid  involuntary  homage  to  the  heroic  girl,  as  if  she 


were  a  superior  being,  guided  and  upheld  by  super- 
natural power. 

Everything  short  of  a  miracle  she  had  achieved. 
The  moment  the  opiate  dulled  the  senses  of  her  keep- 
er, she  escaped  from  the  hut ;  and  aware  that,  if  she 
attempted  to  penetrate  to  her  father  through  the 
semicircular  line  of  spectators  that  enclosed  him, 
she  would  be  repulsed,  and  probably  borne  off  the 
ground,  she  had  taken  the  desperate  resolution  of 
mounting  the  rock  where  only  her  approach  would 
be  unperceived.  She  did  not  stop  to  ask  herself  if 
it  were  possible;  but,  impelled  by  a  determined  spirit, 
or  rather,  we  would  believe,  by  that  inspiration  that 
teaches  the  bird  its  unknown  path,  and  leads  the 
goat,  with  its  young,  safely  over  the  mountain  crags, 
she  ascended  the  rock  There  were  crevices  in  it, 
but  they  seemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the 
eagle  with  his  grappling  talon;  and  twigs  issuing 
from  the  fissures,  but  so  slender  that  they  waved 
like  a  blade  of  grass  under  the  weight  of  the  young 
birds  that  made  a  nest  on  them ;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
power  of  love,  stronger  than  death,  that  with  these 
inadeqtiate  helps  Magawisca  scaled  the  rock  and 
achieved  her  generous  purpose. 

TEE  SHAKERS  AT  HANCOCK— FEOM  REDWOOD* 

The  Shaker  society  at  Hancock,  in  Massachusetts, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  of  this  sect, 
which  has  extended  its  limits  far  beyond  the  antici- 
pations of  the  "unbelieving  world,"  and  now  boasts 
that  its  outposts  have  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of 
civilization — to  Kentucky — Ohio — and  Indiana ;  and 
rejoices  in  the  verification  of  the  prophecy,  "  a 
little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one 
a  strong  nation." 

The  society  is  distributed  into  several  families 
of  a  convenient  size,*  for  domestic  arrangements, 
und  the  whole  body  is  guided  and  governed  by 
"  elder  brothers"  and  "  elder  sisters,"  whose  "  gifts" 
of  superior  wisdom,  knowledge,  or  cunning,  obtain 
for  them  these  titles,  and  secure  to  them  their  rights 
and  immunities.  There  are  gradations  of  rank,  or, 
as  they  choose  to  designate  their  distinctions,  of 
"privilege"  among  them;  but  none  are  exempt 
from  the  equitable  law  of  their  religious  commu- 
nity, which  requires  each  individual  to  "  labor  with 
his  hands  according  to  his  strength." 

A  village  is  divided  into  lots  of  various  dimen- 
sions. Each  inclosure  contains  a  family,  whose 
members  are  clothed  from  one  storehouse,  fed  at  the 
same  board,  arid  perform  their  domestic  worship  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  is  a  large 
building,  which  contains  their  eating-room  and  kit- 
chen, their  sleeping  apartments,  and  two  large  rooms, 
connected  by  folding-doors,  where  they  receive 
their  visitors,  and  assemble  for  their  evening  reli- 
gious service.  All  their  mechanical  and  manual  la- 
bors, distinct  from  the  housewifery  (a  profane  term 
in  this  application),  are  performed  in  offices  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  main  dwelling,  and  within 
the  inclosure.  In  these  offices  may  be  heard,  from, 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  cheerful 
sounds  of  voluntary  industry — sounds  as  significant 
to  the  moral  sense,  as  the  .smith's  stroke  upon  his 
anvil  to  the*  musical  ear.  Ont>  edifice  is  erected  over 
a  cold  perennial  stream,  and  devoted  to  the  various 
operations  of  the  dairy — from  another  proceed  the 
sounds  of  the  heavy  loom  and  the  flying  shuttle, 
and  the  buzz  of  the  swift  wheels.  In  one  apartment 
is  a  group  of  sisters,  selected  chiefly  from  the  old 
and  feeble,  but  among  whom  were  also  some  of  the 

*  No  family,  we  believe,  is  permitted  to  exceed  a  hundred 
members.    Hear  and  admire,  ye  housewives. 
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young  and  tasteful,  weaving  the  delicate  basket — 
another  is  devoted  to  the  dress-makers  (a  class  that 
obtains  even  aniong  Shaking  Quakers),  who  are  em- 
ployed in  fashioning,  after  a  uniform  model,  the 
striped  cotton  for  summer  wear,  or  the  sad-colored 
winter  russet ;  here  is  the  patient  teacher,  and  there 
the  ingenious  manufacturer  ;  and  wherever  labor  is 
performed,  there  are  many  valuable  contrivances  by 
which  toil  is  lightened  and  success  insured. 

The  villages  of  Lebanon*  and  Hancock  have  been 
visited  by  foreigners  and  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
our  Union ;  if  they  are  displeased  or  disgusted  by 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Shaker  faith,  and  by 
their  singular  worship,  none  have  withheld  their 
admiration  from  the  results  of  their  industry,  inge- 
nuity, order,  frugality,  and  temperance,  llie  per- 
fection of  these  virtues  among  them  may,  perhaps, 
be  traced  with  propriety  to  the  founder  of  their 
sect,  who  united  practical  wisdom  with  the  wildest 
fanaticism,  and  who  proved  that  she  understood  the 
intricate  machine  of  the  human  mind,  when  she  de- 
clared that  temporal  prosperity  was  the  indication, 
and  would  be  the  reward  of  spiritual  fidelity. 

The  prosperity  of  the  society's  agriculture  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  philosophical  remark, 
that  "  to  temperance  every  day  is  bright,  and  every 
hour  propitious  to  diligence."  Their  skilful  cultiva- 
tion preserves  them  from  many  of  the  disasters  that 
fall  like  a  curse  upon  the  slovenly  husbandry  of  the 
farmers  in  their  vicinity,  Their  gardens  always 
flourish  in  spite  of  late  frosts  and  early  frosts — 
blasts  and  mildew  ravngo  their  neighbors'  fields 
without  invading  their  territory — the  mischievous 
daisy,  that  spreads  its  starry  mantle,  over  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  "  world's  people,"  does  not  presume 
to  lift  its  yellow  head  in  their  green  fields — and 
even  the  Canada  thistle,  that  bristled  little  warrior, 
armed  at  all  points,  that  comes  in,  from  the  north, 
extirpating  in  its  march,  like  the  hordes  of  barba- 
rous invadei'H,  all  the  fair  fruits  of  civilization,  is  not 
permitted  to  intrude  upon  their  grounds. 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  this  felicity  ia  the 
natural  I'diHequeiu'C  and  appropriate  reward  of  their 
skill,  vigilance,  and  urn \veariei I  toil;  but  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  Rpirit.mil  blessing— -an  assurance  of 
peculiar  favor,  like  that  which  exempted  the  tarac!- 
ftcs  from  the  seven  Kgyptian  plugueH— -  an  accom- 
plishment of  tho  promise  that  every  one  that 
**  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  tw/fo,  or  children,  or  lands,  for 
my  name's  sake,  shall  MCWM  a  hundred  fold."* 

The  sisters,  too,  have  their  peculiar  umt.appropri- 
fltc  blessings  and  exemptions.  They  are  wived  from 
those  scourges  of  our  land  of  liberty  and  equality, 
"  poor  help,  and  "  no  help."  There  arc  no  Hcol!l- 
ing  miatroHROH  nor  eye-servants  among  them. 

It.  might  be  curious  to  ascertain  by  what  magical 
process  these  felicitous  sisters  have  expelled  from 
their  thrifty  housewifery  that  bmy,  mischievous 
principle  of  all  evil  in  tho  domestic  economy  of  the 
"world's  people,"  known  in  all  its  Protean  shapes 
by  tho  name  of  "bad  luck;"  the  modern  Kuocenaor 
of  Jtubm  (ioodlellow,  with  all  tho  spite,  but  with- 
out the  genius  of  that  frolic-loving  little  spirit, 
ho  who 

Frights  the  maMerw  of  tho  YWn#ery, 
BkuuH  iuHkt  and  Konu>tluu&  laboro  m  tho  qncmt 
And  bootless  nuikoM  tho  breathless  housewife  cmira, 
And  sometimes  makus  tti©  drink  to  boar  no  barm. 

How  rnuch  broken  china,  spoiled  batches  of 
bread,  ruined  tempers,  and  other  common  domestic 


The  vlllnpfo  at  Lebanon  Is  distinguished  us  tho  United  So- 
Uc&i'  centre  of  uiiUm. 


disasters  might  be  fivoidod  by  the  discovery  of  this 
secret  ;  what  tribes  of  mice,  ants,  flies,  and  other 
household  demons,  might  be  driven  from  their 
strongholds  !  Perhaps  those  provoking  solvers  of 
mysteries,  who  are  so  fond  of  finding  out  the  "  rea- 
son of  the  thing,"  that  they  are  daily  circumscrib- 
ing within  most  barren  and  inconvenient  limits 
the  dominion  of  the  imagination,  will  pretend  to 
luive  found  the  clue  to  this  myst^n  in  the  exact 
order  and  elaborate  neatness  of  the  suwterhood. 

The  sisters  themselves,  certainly,  hint  at  a  sub- 
lime cause  of  their  success,  when  in  reply  to  a 
stranger's  involuntary  admiration  of  their  stainless 
walls,  polished  floors,  snow-white  linen,  and  all  the 
detail  of  their  precise  arrangement  and  ornamental 
neatness,  they  say,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  *'  God 
is  the  God  of  order,  not  of  confusion."  The  most 
signal  triumph  of  the  society  is  in  the  discipline  of 
the  children.  Of  these  there  are  many  among  them  ; 
a  few  are  received  together  with  their  **  believing" 
parents;  in  some  instances  orphans,  and  even  orphan 
families  are  adopted  ;  and  many  are  brought  to  tho 
society  by  parents,  who,  either  from  the  despair  of 
poverty  or  the  carelessness  of  vice,  choose  to  com- 
mit their  offspring  to  the  guardianship  of  tho 
Shakers.  Kow  that  the  first  fervors  of  enthusiasm 
are  abated,  and  conversions  have  become  rare,  the 
adoption  of  children  is  a  substantial  aid  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  preservation  of  the  society.  Those 
little  born  rebels,  natural  enemies  to  the  social  com- 
pact, lose  in  their  hands  their  prescriptive  right  to 
uproar  and  misrule,  and  soon  become  as  silent,  as 
formal,  and  as  orderly  as  their  eldem 

We  hop'e  we  ahull  not  be  suspected  of  speaking 
the  language  of  panegyric  rather  than  justice,  if  we 
add  that  the  hospitalities  of  these  people  arc  never 
refused  to  tho  weary  wayworn  traveller,  nor  their 
alms  to  the  neatly;  ami  that  their  faith  (however 
al>Htmland  indefensible  its  peculiarities)  is  tempered 
by  some  generous  and  enlightened  principles,  which 
those  who  had  rather  learn  than  scon"  -would  do  well 
to  adopt.  In  short,  those  who  know  them  well, 
and  judgfl  them  equitably,  will  not  withhold  from 
them  the  praise  of  moral  conduct  which  they  claim, 
i«;i  professing  thom^elveH,  tin  a  eotnmunity,  a  **  harm- 
less, just,  and  upright  people." 


Bodgwick,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
her  lift\  wrote  a  few  magazine  Htories;  a  novel, 
Married  or  Mingle?  18f>7;  and  a  brief  AIcntoi% 
of  Joseph  (-urti^  a  3/w/<7  M<n\,  fumed  in  Nw 
York  for  his  philanthropic  Inborn,  1858.  Of 
this  romance  written  in  her  nixty-Hovontli  your, 
and  iloHoribod  hy  some  critics  UH  tho  best  of  the 
HcricB,  nho  tluiH  wrote  to  her  nieco  in  April 
18137:* 

t4  My  book  gets  on  very  well  —  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  pages  a  day*  1  have  the  minernblo 
feeling  of  incompetence  for  my  ta,^k  ;  and  Home- 
times,  when  my  feeble  interest  in  the  future  of 
B>y  offspring  is  overcome,  and  my  old  tie-Hire  of 
success  gets  the  better  of  me,  I  feel  worried  arid 
anxious  and  utterly  discouraged.  A  great  deal 
of  the  whole  needed  copying,  and  much  of  it  to 
bo  copied  by  myself  j  no  you  may  imagine  that  I 
fotwe  worked,  and  am  working,  pretty  hard  —  up 
to  the  last  otmce  of  strength.  But  I  nm  very 
well;  and  if  there  is  no  fatal  mistake,  omiwion, 
or  transposition  of  pages  or  chapters,  from  my 
weak  memory,  I  shall  be  content.  The  book  can't 
hurt  any  body,  and  may  be  to  some  like  a  sprinkle 

*  tiff,  and  letters  o/  CuMon'ne  jtf,  &d0iei'dl%  Edited  by  Mary 
B,  thwy. 
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in  a  dry  time — lay  the  dust  for  a  little  -while. 
But  there  are  moments  when  the  full  sense  of  my 
loneliness  comes  over  me.  When  I  think  of  all 
those  whose  hearts  beat  for  me,  and  more  than 
mine,  at  the  publication  of  my  early  books,  all 
gone,  and  he  who  shared  and  lightened  every  anx- 
iety, and  blessed  all  happiness,  then  my  strength 
all  goes,  and  I  stop.  But  better  thoughts  come  — 
grateful  thoughts  for  what  remains  to  me." 

The  calm  life  of  this  estimable  lady,  of  late 
years  saddened  by  the  loss  of  many  dear  rela- 
tives, was  grievously  afflicted  in  the  spring  of 
1863  by  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  which  left  her 
unconscious  for  an  entire  day.  From  that  time, 
as  her  biographer  touchingly  narrates,  she  grew 
slowly  weaker,  and  looked  longingly  forward 
to  those  who,  as  she  said,  "  had  passed  on  —  a 
blessed  relief  in  all  senses.17  —  "Her  bodily 
powers  were  more  affected  than  those  of  her 
mind.  The  disease  made  very  gradual  inroads 
upon  the  brain ;  and  when  these  became  more 
manifest,  her  loss  of  judgment  took  the  very 
characteristic  form  of  increased  and  less  .dis- 
criminating admiration  of  everything  around 
her.  And  so,  in  the  beautiful  retirement  which 
she  loved,  surrounded  by  the  tenderest  minis- 
trations, and  without  much  acute  suffering,  her 
life  wore  gently  away  to  its  close."  She  died 
July  31,  1867,  aged  seventy-seven  years  and 
seven  months,  and  was  buried  in  the  town  she 
made  memorable  by  her  life  and 'Writings. 

In  the  Preface  to  her  last  novel,  Miss  Sedg- 
wick  justifies  "a  single  life,"  and  urges  such  a 
career  on  a  portion  of  her  sex,  for  its  attendant 
usefulness.  Her  address  may  be  termed 

**A   PLEA   FOE   MAIDENHOOD  —  FROM   MARRIED  OR 
SINGLE. 

We  raise  our  voice  with  all  our  might  against 
the  miserable  cant  that  matrimony  is  essential  to 
the  feebler  sex  —  that  a  woman's  single  life  must 
be  useless  or  undignified  —  that  she  is  but  an  ad- 
junct of  man  —  in  her  best  estate  a  helm  merely 
to  guide  the  nobler  vessel.  Aside  from  the  great 
tasks  of  humanity,  for  which  mail's  capacities  are 
best  fitted,  we  believe  she  has  an  independent 
power  to  shape  her  own  course,  and  to  force  her 
separate  sovereign  way.  Happily  no  illustration 
is  needed  at  this  day,  to  prove  that  maidens  can 
perform  with  grace  and  honor,  duties  from  which 
mothers  and  wives  are  exempted  by  their  domes- 
tic necessities.  Our  sisters  of  mercy  and  charity, 
however  they  may  be  called,  are  limited  to  no 
faith  and  to  no  peculiar  class  of  ministrations. 
Their  smiles  brighten  the  whole  world. 
*  But  wo  speak  to  those  especially  of  our  maidens 
whose  modesty  confines  their  efficiency  to  the 
circle  which  radiates  from  their  home.  We  pray 
such  to  remember  that  their  sex's  share  of  the 
sterner  sacrifices,  as  well  as  tl>e  softer  graces  of 
Christian  love,  docs  not  belong  alone  to  the  noble 
Florence  Nightingale  of  o.ur  day,  any  more  than 
'the  real  glories'of  feminine  heroism  were  once  all 
bound  to  tho  helmet  of  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  not  in 
the  broad  and  noisy  field  sought  by  the  apostles 
of  "  Women's  Eights,"  that  sisterly  love  and 
maidenly  charity  best  diffuse  their  native  sweet- 
ness. These  are  sensitive  flowers  —  too  bright" 
and  sweet  indeed  —  as  our  language  has  just 
partly  implied  —  to  be  fully  typified  by  that  pale 
plant  of  which  it  is  said  that 

"  llacliancQ  and  odor  are  not  its  dower," 


but  resembling  it  in  the  essential  character  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  The  modesty  and  sen- 
sibility which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  belong 
to  other  flowers  as  attributes,  are  in  this  its  es- 
sential nature,  inwrought  through  every  fibre  of 
its  delicate  texture.  The  same  qualities  mark  the 
heavenly  virtues  among  the  pure  throng  of  wo- 
manly graces.  These  they  enhance;  of  those., 
they  are  the  distinctive  nature.  May  it  never 
become  less  exquisitely  distinctive  I 

We  do  not  therefore  counsel  our  gentle  young 
friends  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  nor  of 
necessity  even  to  enlarge  the  plain  and  natural 
circle  of  their  duties.  But  in  every  sphere  of 
woman  —  wherever  her  low  voice  thrills  with  the 
characteristic  vibrations  which  are  softer  and 
sweeter  than  all  the  other  sweet  notes  in  nature's 
infinite  chorus,  maidens  have  a  mission  to  fulfil  as 
serious  and  as  honorable  as  those  of  a  wife's  de- 
votion, or  a  mother's  care  —  a  mission  of  wider 
and  more  various  range.  We  need  not  describe  it. 

Our  story  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  it  has 
done  anything  towards  raising  the  single  women 
of  our  country  to  the  comparatively  honorable 
level  they  occupy  in  England — anything  to  drive 
away  the  smile  from  the  lips  of  all  but  the  vulgar, 
at  the  name  of  "old  maid." 

"I  speak  by  permission  and  not  of  command- 
ment. *  *  *  Every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of 
God,  one  after  this  manner,  another  after  that. 
I  say  therefore  to  the  unmarried  and  widows,  it 
is  good  for  them  if  they  abide.5* 

PETER  FORCE. 

This  gentleman,  whose  intelligent  and  long- 
continued  labors  in  a  series  of  publications  have 
laid  the  broad  and  permanent  foundations  of 
American  historical  literature,  was  born  near  the 
Little  Palls  of  the  Passaic,  in  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  November  26,  1790.     His  father, 
William  Force,  was  ,a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
and  it  was  in  the  conversation  of  the  veteran  of 
the  war  at  his  fireside  that  th'e  son  acquired  that 
fondness  for  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  our  an- 
cestors which   has  stimulated  the  literary  exer- 
tions of  a  long  life.     His  parents,  after  residing 
at  New  Paltz,  in  Ulster  County,  settled  at  New 
York  in  his  childhood.    He  was  placed  at  school 
in  the  city,  but  soon  quitted  it,  choosing  to  place 
himself  in  the  office  of  a  printer,  W.  A.  Davis. 
There  he  was  so  skilful  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  had  charge  of  the  office  at  Blooming- 
dale,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  locality  is  pre- 
served in  a  pleasant  anecdote.    Young  Force  was 
engaged  in  setting  up  the  second  edition  of  Ir- 
ving1s  Knickerbocker,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  enumeration  of  Dutch 
names  which  occurs  on  one  of  the  pages  of  that 
book,  by  inserting  a  few  othei*s  in  the  proof, 
caught  tip  from  the  old  Dutch  families  of  his 
rural  neighborhood.      Irving    listened    to  the 
proof-readers  suggestion,  and  years  afterward, 
when  the  humorous  author  had  acquired  new 
obligations  to  Mr.  Force,  in  his  pursuit  of  Amer- 
ican history,  the  incident  was  brought  to  light. 

In  these  early  days,  Mr.  Force's  attention  was 
already  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  story 
of  the  Revolution.  He  planned  a  book,  the  ma- 
terial of  which  was  derived  from  the  conversa- 
tions lie  had  listened  to,  which  he  entitled,  The 
Unwritten  History  of  the  War  in  New  Jersey. 
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ITc  made  some  progress  in  the  affair,  when  the 
manuscript  was  lost,  and  the  work  was  not  re- 
sumed. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  which 
found  him  President  of  the  Typographical  Soci- 
ety, ho  entered  the  local  militia  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer; in  1815,  receiving  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  an  appointment  as  ensign,  and  in  1816 
as  lieutenant.  In  the  last  year,  ho  took  up  his 
residence  at  Washington,  under  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  obtained  the  contract 
for  the  printing  of  Congress.  lie  there  became 
quite  distinguished  in  several  appointments  in 
the  military  service  of  the  District,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and,  finally,  major-general  of 
artillery,  while  ho  was  engaged  in  various  civil 
duties  as  councilman,  alderman,  and,  from  1836 
to  1840,  in  the  mayoralty. 

His  direct  historical  labors  commenced  with 
the  publication,  in  1821,  of  The  National  Calen- 
dar and  Am) ah  of  tlw  United  States^  prepared 
from  Official  Papers,  and  from  Information  ob- 
tained (it  tli&  Proper  Departments  and  Offices. 
The  work,  embraced  in  thirteen  volumes,  was 
continued  to  the  year  1886.  In  1828  he  catab- 
lisliod  i}\§  N&tionaljonrnal,  which  subsequently 
supported  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  In.  1886,  ho  published  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  Tract*  and  Other  Papers,  relating  Prin- 
cipally to  the  Origin,  Settlement^  and  Progress 
of  the  Colonies  in  North  Amcricu^  from  the 
Dmovery  of  the  Country  to  1776.  Fifty-one  rare 
and  valuable  historical  productions,  relating 
mainly  to  Virginia  and  New  England,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  four  volumes  of  this  work. 

In  1887",  Mr,  Force,  having  five  years  previ- 
ously given  a  specimen  of  the  work,  the  History 
of  tho  Stamp  Act,  in,  the  (hfottdar,  began  the 
publication  of  his  great  work,   The  American 
Archives,  eonsiHting  of  n  (<olU»etion  of  Authen- 
tic Records,  State  Papers,  Debates,  and  Lot, tern, 
mul  other  Notices  of  Public  AlFairn,  the  whole 
forming  a  Documentary  History  of  tho  Origin 
and  Progress  of  tho  North  American  Colonies, 
of  the  Causes  and  Accomplishment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  of  tho  Constitution  of 
Government  for  tho  United  States,  to  tho  final 
ratification    thereof.      It   was    prepared    and 
published  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
One  series  and  part  of  another  (tho  fourth  and 
fifth),  of  this  comprehensive  collection  of  docu- 
ments, and  extending  from  March  1 774  to  tho 
cloBo  of  1770,  wore  embraced  in  nine  folio  vol- 
umes, the  last  of  which  was  issued  in  18158,  when 
the  support  of  the  Government  was  withdrawn 
and  tho  publication  discontinxiod.  Th  o  materials 
in  tho  work  are  thus  arrange'd:  First  Series, 
from  tho  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  tho  North 
American  Colonies  to  the  Revolution  in  England, 
in  1088,    Second  Series,  from  the  Revolution  in 
England,  in  1088,  to  the  Cession  of  Canada  to 
Groat  Britain,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1768. 
Third  Series,  from  tho  Cession  of  Canada,  in 
1708,  to  tho  King's  Message  to  Parliament  of 
Marcl;  7,  1774,  on  tho  Proceedings  in  North 
America.    Fourth  Series,  from  the  King's  Mes- 
sage of  March  7,  1774,  to  .tho  Declaration  of  In- 
dopcndonce  by  tho  United  States,  in  1770.   Fifth 
Series,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  1770,  to  tho  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with 


Great  Britain,  in  1783.  Sixth  Series,  from  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  in  1783,  to  the  Final  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  Government^  for  tho 
United  States,  proposed  by  the  Convention  held 
at  Philadelphia,  1787. 

This  outline  of  the  work  shows  its  compre- 
hensive character ;  and  when  we  add  that  tho 
devotion  of  Mr.  Force  to  tho  collection  of  ma- 
terial has  put  him  in  possession  of  a  vast  library 
of  manuscripts  and  original  publications  of  the 
greatest  value,  we  have  only  to  express  the  wish 
of  all  intelligent  persons  in  the  country,  that  tho 
sagacity  of  tho  Government  may  enable  him  to 
resume  his  undertaking,  according  to  the  scheme 
with  which  he  set  out. 

Besides  these  editorial  labors,  Mr.  Force  is  the 
author  of  two  publications,  in  1852  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  discussing  the  claims  to  Arctic  dis- 
covery of  England  and  America,  entitled,  Grin- 
ncll  Lmid :  JRwnarfo  on  the  JSnglith  Map*  of  Arc- 
tic Discoveries  in  1850  and  1851  ;  and  of  a  scien- 
tific paper  published,  in  1850,  in  the  Smithso- 
nian Contribution*  to  Knowledge,  entitled,  u  Rec- 
ord of  Auroral  Phenomena  observed  in  tho 
Higher  Northern  Latitudes,"  and  of  an  Appen- 
dix to  tho  same.* 

**  Mr.  Force  died  in  "Washington,  I),  0.,  Jan- 
uary 2S,  18(58.  By  tho  labors  of  forty-five  years, 
ho  had  gathered  a  noble  library  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  America,  unique  and  invaluable  in 
many  of  its  departments.  It  numbered  22,521) 
volumes,  besides  40,000  pamphlet**;  and  so  rare 
wore  these  that  only  7,850  duplicate  volumes 
were  contained  in  the  Library  of  Congrens. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  K,  fctyoilord,  tho 
Congressional  Librarian,  tho  entire  collection 
was  purchased  by  Congress,  at  tho  moderate 
price  of  $100,000.  In  hi«  report  for  18(^7,  Mr. 
Spofford  thus  outlines  some  of  its  noticeable 
features :  — 

In  tho  department  of  books  relating  to  America, 
the  library  embraces  the  largest  private  collection 
ever  brought  together,  having  been  formed  by 
Mr.  Fore©  with  special  reference  to  assembling 
the  fullest  materials  for  editing  his  "American 
Archives."  Tho  plan  of  this  work  embraced 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  publication  of  all 
the  more  important  original  State  papers,  letters, 
narratives,  and  other  documents  relating  to  tho 
settlement  and  history  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  discovery  of  America  in  149!2to  the  entablifh- 
ment  of  the  present  Government  in  1789.  His 
library  embraces  an  immense  collection  of  the 
early  American  voyages,  in  Latin,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  nnd  English,  while 
in  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  politics 
and  government  of  the  American  colonies,  St 
stands  unrivalled  in  this  country.  In  the  field  of 
early  printed  American  books,  so  much  sought 
for  by  collectors,  and  which  are  becoming  annu- 
ally more  scarce  and  ccmtly,  ting  library  possesses 
more  than  ten  times  the  number  to  be  found  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Not  to  dwell  upon 
particulars,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  there 
is  a  perfect  copy  of  "Eliot's  Indian  Bible,"  the 
last  copy  of  which  offered  at  auction  brought 

*  JVortfA  American  Jfrnfrtt,  April,' 186L,  Art,  "Document- 
ary History  of  tho  Kovolutlun." 
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$800,  and  was  last  year  resold  at  $1,000;  forty- 
one  different  works  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather, 
printed  at  Boston,  and  Cambridge,  from  1671  to 
1735 ;  a  large  number  of  still  earlier  books  and 
pamphlets  by  Norton,  Cotton,  and  other  Puritan 
divines  ;  and  a  very  complete  representation  of 
the  numerous  and  much  sought,  for  publications 
of  the  presses  of  Franklin  and  the  Bradfords.  In 
the  Laws  and  Journals  of  the  early  colonial  As- 
semblies, from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  there 
are  over  two  hundred  volumes,  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest as  showing  the  legislative  policy  of  the 
Colonies  in  revolutionary  times;  and  as  but  few 
of  these  have  been  reprinted  in  any  of  the  modern 
collections,  they  are  not  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  department  "of  early  printed  American 
newspapers,  there  are  unusually  complete  files  of 
the  leading  journals  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  other  States,  dating 
from  1735  to  1800,  and  covering  with  much  ful- 
ness the  period  of  the  Stamp  Act  controversy,  the 
revolutionary  war,,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Constitution.  The  library  of  Congress  at 
present  possesses  not  even  a  fragment  of  a  file  of 
any  revolutionary  or  anti-revolutionary  news- 
paper, the  earliest  American  journal  in  its  collec- 
tion being  the  "Boston  Centinel"  of  1789.  The 
Force  Library  has  no  less  than  245  bound  volumes 
of  American  newspapers  printed  prior  to  1800, 
besides  about  seven  hundred  volumes,  bound  and 
unbound,  of  journals  printed  from.  1800  to  the 
present  time. 

The  number,  variety,  and  value  of  the  pamphlets 
embraced  in  this  library  are  entirely  unrivalled 
in  any  American  collection,  public  or  private, 
unless  it  may  be  by  the  rich  stores  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  Of  pamphlets  printed  prior  to  1800 
there  are  8310,  while  of  pamphlets  printed  be- 
tween 1800  and  the  present  date,  the  collection 
rises  to  between  30,000  and  35,000.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  pamphlet  literature, 
especially  of  the  last  century,  is  full  of  the  most 
vital  materials  for  political  history.  The  whole 
number  of  pamphlets  in  this  noble  collection  is 
nearly  40,000,  and  as  Mr.  Force  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure,  many  years  since,  five  great  and  un- 
broken collections,  formed  by  leading  politicians 
of  different  parties,  who  arranged  and  bound  up 
for  convenient  reference  all  the  pamphlet  liter- 
ature of  their  time,  the  collection  is  not  only  un- 
matched, but  at  this  day  unmatchable  for  com- 
pleteness. Indeed,  there  are  few  either  of  books 
or  pamphlets  published  in  America  or  in  Great 
Britain  upon  our  affairs  which  are  not  to  be  found 
here.  The  library  of  Congress  at  present  possesses 
less  than  6000  pamphlets. 

In  the  department  of  maps  and  atlases  relating 
to  America,  the  Force  Library  embraces  a  collec- 
tion not  only  large,  but  in  many  particulars  unique. 

Not  only  the  early  atlases  of  Delisle,  Jeffreys, 
Des  Barres,  Faden,  and  other  geographers,  with 
a  complete  copy  of  the  scarce  "Atlas  of  the  Bat- 
tles of  the  American  Revolution,"  but  an  assem- 
blage of  detached  maps  over  one  thousand  in 
number,  and  chiefly  illustrative  of  America,  are 
here  found.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  are 
a  series  of  original  military  maps  and  plans  in 
manuscript,  covering  the  period  of  the  French 
war  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  These  are 
of  exceeding  interest,  and  many  of  them  are  the 
work  of  officers  of  the  British  army  stationed  in 
America,  bearing  such  inscriptions  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 


"Plan  of  the  Rebel  Works  at  West  Point"  (a 
pen  drawing),  date  1779. 

"Plan  of  the  Rebel  Works  on  Prospect  Hill," 
also  on  Winter  Hill  and  Bunker  Hill,  several  dis- 
tinct maps,  date  1775. 

The  number  of  these  original  maps,  many  of 
which  are  unpublished,  and  therefore  presumed 
to  be  unique,  is  over  300,  covering  the  whole 
country,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 

Of  books  known  as  incunabula,  or  specimens  of 
the  earliest  development  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  collection  is  large  and  valuable.-  It  embraces 
a  complete  series  of  imprints  by  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  early  printers,  representing  every 
year  from  1467  to  1500,  besides  a  large  number 
printed  in  the  following  century.  The  number 
of  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  161, 
and  there  are  over  250  more  printed  prior  to  1600. 
This  collection  was  formed  with  special  reference 
to  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing 
from  its  infancy,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  in  America. 

Among  the  manuscript  treasures  of  this  library 
are  48  folio  volumes  of  historical  autographs  of 
great  rarity  and  interest,  embracing,  especially, 
a  collection  of  revolutionary  letters,  chiefly  mili- 
tary and  political,  and  all  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity. The  Force  collection  embraces  two 
volumes  of  an  original  military  journal  of  Major- 
General  Greene,  covering  the  years  1781  and  1782; 
a  private  journal  kept  by  Arthur  Lee  while  min- 
ister to  France  in  1776-7;  thirty  or  forty  orderly 
books  of  the  Revolution;  twelve  or  more  military 
journals  of  British  officers  during  the  same  period; 
twenty-five  manuscript  narratives  of  military  ex- 
peditions, all  unpublished;  twelve  folio  volumes 
of  the  papers  of  Paul  Jones,  while  commanding 
American  cruisers  in  1776  to  1778;  a  volume  of 
records  of  the  Virginia  Company  from  1621  to 
1682,  mostly  unpublished;  two  autograph  jour- 
nals of  George  Washington,  one  dated  1755,  during 
Braddock's  expedition,  and  one  in  1787,  at  Mount 
Vernon;  besides  a  multitude  of  others.  There  is 
also  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Las  Casas,  in 
four  folio  volumes,  entitled  "Historia  Apologetica 
de  los  Indias  Occidentals,"  and  an  "  Historia 
Antiqua  de  Nueva  Espafia,"  in  three  volumes. 
The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  manuscript 
reaches  429. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  this 
collection  remains  yet  to  be  alluded  to.  It  is  the 
materials  in  manuscript  which  form  the  collection 
made  by  Mr.  Force  for  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
the  "American  Archives,  or  Documentary  History 
of  the  United  States."  It  consists  of  the  whole 
unpublished  materials  for  that  work,  including  a 
countless  variety  of  documents  transcribed  with 
the  utmost  care  from  the  originals  in  the  archives 
of  all  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  as  well  as  many- 
early  and  unpublished  papers  relating  to  Ameri- 
can affairs  derived  from  other  sources.  The  origi- 
nals of  some  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  fire 
since  these  copies  were  taken.  The  whole  of  these 
materials  would  make  about  360  folio  volumes  in 
manuscript,  and  they  are  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  classified  by  States. 

As  to  the  numerical' extent  of  this  library  and 
its  commercial  value,  the  whole  number  of  Vol- 
umes, by  actual  enumeration,  is  22,529,  without 
reckoning  the  pamphlets  as  volumes.  If  the  pam- 
phlets are  counted  (as  is  done  in  most  libraries), 
the  number  of  volumes  rises  to  about  60,000. 
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HANNAH  P.  LEE. 

F.  LEE,  tho  author  of  numerous 
popular  writings,  was  ti  native  of  ISTcwburyport, 
Massachusetts,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  that  place,  She  was  for  many  years  a 
widow,  residing  in  Boston,  where  she  died  De- 
cember 28,  1805. 


In  1832,  when  the  autobiography  of  Hannah 
Adams  appeared,  the  "  notices  in  continuation  by 
a  friend,1'  forming, half  of  the  volume,  were  from 
her  pen.  Her  first  distinct  publication  was  a  no- 
vel, ffraM  Seymour,  published  at  New  York,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  mostly  burned  in  the 
great  firo  of  1835.  In  1838,  appeared  anony- 
mously, The  Three  Experiments  of  Living ^  a 
Work  which  sho  wrote  as  a  sketch  of  those 
times  of  commercial  ditBculty,  without  reference 
to  publication.  By  the-  agency  of  the  eminent 
philologist,  John  Pickering1,  it  win  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  and  attained  at  once  extraor- 
dinary success.  This  was  followed  immediately 
by  a  volume  of  romantic  biography,  Ifktorical 
Sketches  of  'the  Old  Painters,  taking  for  the 
subjects  the  HVGB  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  Oorreggio,  and  others.  With  a  similar 
view  of  popularizing  the  lessons  of  history,  Mrs. 
Lee  wrote  the  works  entitled  Luthn\  and  hm 
Tines  ;  Oranmer,  and  7u«  Tiuic#  ;  and  the  Ilityue- 
nott*  in  France  and  America  ;  books  of  careful 
reading  and  graphic  description. 

Mrs.  Lee  wan  also  the  author  of  a  series  of  do- 
mestic talon,  illustrating  the  minor  morals  of  life 
and  topics  of  education,  as  M-hior  Milton ;  a 
sequel  to  Three  Mxiwimwit*  of  Living;  RicJi 
Miwwjh,  the  title  of  which  indicates  its  purpose. 
Jtowtnntb,  or  $o6ne»in  Mutton,  written  for  the  bone- 
fit  of  a  charity  school ;  Tfa  (fontra-nf,  or  JJiffercnb 
Modes  of  Education;  The  World  l^fom  you,  or 
the  Log  {Jab in;  and  in  IBM)  a  volume  of  Mtorits 
froin  Life,  for  th&  Young,  Still  rogftrxling  the 
tastes  of  youthful  readers,  \vith  a  style  nnd  subject 
calculated  to  gain  the  attention  of  all,  nhe  pub- 
lished, in  1853,  a  familiar  IfMoi'y  of  tfntlptitre 
and  $&nlptom.  A  Memoir  of  Pierre  TouwaiH^o, 
jugrv,  born  a  slave  in  St.  Domingo,  who  lived  in 
New  York  to  an  advanced  ago,  and  who  had 
beou  a  devoted  humble  friend  of  her  sister,  Mrs, 
Philip  Bohuyler — a  curious  and  interesting  bio- 
graphy, published  at  Boston  i a  1HI3JJ — completes 
the  list  of  Mrs.  Leo's  useful  and  always  interest- 
ing productions 

GEOBGE  WOOD, 

THE  author  of  Potor  Sohlomihl  in  America,  was 
born  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts  and  was 
educated  by  the  distinguished  litterateur  Samuol 
L.  Knapp,  then  a  young  and  talented  lawyer,  from 
whom  his  pupil  imbibed  his  first  love  of  literature. 
HIH  mother  removed  with  hot*  family  in  1810  to 
Alexandria,  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  ho 
found  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a  commission 
house.  Jn  December,  1810,  ho  was  appointed  by 
Oalhouu,  then  {Secretary  of  War,  a  clerk  in  his 


department.  lie  was  connected  with  the  Trea- 
sury department  from  1822  to  1845,  for  thirty- 
three  years,  when  he  came  to  New  York  to  reside. 
In  the  latter  city  he  wrote  his  Peter  tfefofemihl  in 
America,  which  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1848.  It  is  a  sketchy  satirical  work  of  the  school 
of  Southey's  "  Doctor,"  adopting  a  slight  outline 
of  incident  from  the  famous  invention  of  Von 
Gluuuisso,  and  making  it  a  vehicle  for  the  humo-  ' 
rous  didousidoh  of  social  manners,  fashionable  edu- 
cation and  affectations,  the  morals  of  the  stock 
exchange ;  and  above  all  some  of  the  religious  and 
philosophical  notions  of  the  day,  as  Puseyism  and 
Fourierism.  The  author's  humorous  hits  are  not 
equally  successful,  but  his  curious  stores  of  read- 
ing are  always  entertaining-;  and  with  a  better 
discipline  in  the  art  of  literature  his  matter  would 
appear  to  more  advantage.  After  the  publication 
of  this  book  he  returned  to  "Washington,  where,  ho 


hold  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  department  till 
his  death  at  {Saratoga,  Now  York,  August  24, 
1870.  His  later  works  wore:  The  Modern  Pll- 
ffrlvw,  ttluwiny  th&  ImprommetUtf  in  Trawl  wjtb 
the,  Newest  Methods  of  reaching  the,  Mntiul  City, 
1855;  Marrying  Too  L<tte,  a  Tale — u  designed 
to  illustrate  Uod's  providences  in  tho  relations 
of  married  life'1— 1850.  'JPtUuw  L{f<\  or 
*S'<vw#  -in  Another  World,  1858  —  ropublishtsd 
in  1801)  as  The  (Sates  Wule  Open* 

TUB  OIROLB  OF  yiNANOIlftS— -FEOM   I»ETRtt  ftOnUttflHL. 

It  i«  now  sonic  twenty  years  »inev,  I  cauio  to  this 
city,  merely  to  piuun  the  winter  nud  8|>ring,  aiul  to 
return  to  huroptt  in  Jimo  following,  I  had  not  boon 
in  tho  country  for  ftomo  yoare,  ftiul  wishing  to  bt^  tia 
(niiot  as  powiblc,  I  took  pr&vuto  roonm  nt  tho  **  Star 
Hotel/*  nnd  entered  my  name  an  ThonuvH  Jononr  and 
for  a  while  W}W  perfectly  aoeuro  in  my  incognito ; 
but  accidentally  mooting  with  aotno  old  trieiuls, 
who  hatl  bocomo  coiirtpknumB  oporatorn  in  ("luingo 
Alley,  I  \vii8  drawn  out  from  my  retrofit  uiul  ulmoHt 
compelled  to  accept  their  oarneHt  ami  mont  ho^pitabio 
invitationa  to  their  Rovorol  hounort.  I  tiHBiiro  you  I 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  tho  tuitonfehing  changow  I 
found  in  their  eircuniBttuicott.  Mou  whom  I  luulloffc 
<loalin^  l\\  inereliAtulwo  atul  fttookn,  in  small  sumo, 
living  in  modest  houses  at",  a  rent  of  four  or  live  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  now  rocoivot!  mo  iw  Bplendid 
maneioTiB,  costing  in  thonmolvw  a  fortuno,  and  thoad 
were  iillod  with  the  iinwt  furniture,  and  adorned 
with  mirrors  of  mirpaSBing  sizo  and  bctuity.  Their 
walls  were  covered  with  piettircB»  more  romarkublo 
for  their  nnti<)inty  than  any  beauty  I  could  <liHcorn 
in  them,,  but  which  thay  amurcd  n»o  wore  from  tho 
pencils  of  tho  "  old  mttstora,"  One  of  them  even 
allowed  a  "  Madonna  in  th®  Chair?  of  whteli  hojhad 
a  smoky  eortificat,e  pnsted  on  the  back,  fltating  it  to 
bo  a  duplicate  of  that  wondor  of  the  art  in  th«  I*itti 
palaco;  and  another  had  a  **  Fornarwl?  which  he 
convinced  me  was  gonuiue,  though  i  \vaa 
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skeptical  at  first,  but  of  which  I  could  no  longer 
doubt  when  he  showed  me  in  the  depth  of  the  color- 
ing of  the  shadow  of  her  dress,  the  monogram  of  Ka- 
phael  himself.  There  was  one  picture  to  which  my 
especial  attention  was  called,  arid  upon  which  I  was 
specially  requested  to  pass  my^  opinion.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  mere  mass  of  black -paint,  i*elieved  by  some 
few  white  spots ;  but  what  it  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent was  altogether  beyond  my  skill  to  discover ; 
and  finding  myself  so  perfectly  at  a  loss,  and  not 
daring  to  venture  a  guess,  I  candidly  confessed  the 
embarrassment  in  which  I  was  placed.  My  friends, 
for  it  was  at  a  dinner  party,  all  cried  out,  "  it  was 
capital,"  "  a  most  admirable  criticism/'  there  was 
"  nothing  but  black  paint  to  be  seen,"  etc. ;  but  our 
host,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  said  that  "  the  picture 
was  a  '  Salvator  JRosa?  and  we  should  see  it  to  be 
so,  and  we  should  enjoy  our  surprise."  So  he  di- 
rected all  the  shutters  to  be  closed  save  a  single  half 
window ;  and  to  be  sure,  there  were  discernible  some 
armed  men  at  the  entrance  of  what  we  were  told  was 
a  cave,  in  the  act  of  throwing  dice,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground some  pieces  of  plate.  "There,"  said  he, 
"  there's  the  triumph  of  art  !" 

lie  looked  for  applause,  and  it  was  given ;  for  who 
could  refuse  to  applaud  the  taste  of  a  gentleman 
who  gave  good  dinners,  and  whose,  wines  were  fault- 
less? To  be  sure  the  merits  of  a  picture  so  plastered 
with  dark  brown  and  black  paint  as  to  be  undistm- 
guishuble,  were  not  so  much  to  my  taste  as  his  din- 
ners and  wines  were;  yet  as  he  assured  us  it  was  a 
genuine  "  tialvntor  Rosa,"  having  swallowed  his 
wines,  I  must  needs  do  the  same  with  his  pictures. 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  madam,  that  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  "old  masters"  whieh  I  have  had  exhibited 
to  me  in  this  country.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  my  misgivings  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  par- 
ticular u  old  masters,"  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  sums 
paid  for  them,  of  which  they  showed  me  the  re- 
ceipted bills  in  order  to  make  "  assurance  doubly 
sure."  And  though'  even  then  I  might  have  had 
some  lurking  suspicions  that  in  these  matters  my 
friends  may  have  taken  the  copy  for  the  original,  I 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  solidity  and  costli- 
ness of  the  rich  plate  with  which  their  tables  were 
literally  covered.  I  have  visited  merchants  of  other 
countries,  but  none  whose  riches  were  more  apparent 
than  that  of  my  friends  in  Babylon.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  had  come  into  their  pos- 
session, and  that  the  wealth  I  saw  in  all  their 
hounes  was  created  by  'some  process  purely  ma- 
gical. 

Nor  was  my  surprise  limited  by  these  exhibitions 
of  taste  and  luxury.  Their  entertainments  were 
varied  and  costly,  their  wines  unsurpassed,  except 
in  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  German 
Empire.  'Tis  true,  they  had  no  Johnnnisberg  in 
their  bottles,  but  the  labels  were  in  their  proper 
places  on  the  outside  of  them ;  and  I  was  assured, 
and  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  every  bottle  cost 
as  much  as  the  JohaiiTii&bcrg  would  have  done  had 
Prince  Metternich  brought  his  few  hundred  pipes 
into  the  wine  market,  instead  of  supplying  only  the 
tables  of  kings  and  emperors,  as  he  is  accustomed  to 
do.  The  wine.waa  indeed  admirable,  and  was  drunk 
with  a  gusto,  and  the  glass  was  held  up  to  the  eye 
before  drinking  with  that  knowing  air  which^  few 
have  any  knowledge  of,  and  which  distinguishes 
men  who  know  what  they  drink  and  how  to  drink. 
Our  conversation,  I  found,  took  a  uniform  turn  to 
stocks ;  to  grand  systems  of  improvement  of  the 
country ;  digging  canals,  laying  down  railroads,  and 
establishing  new  lines  of  packets,  with  some  peculi- 
arity of  terms  as  to  making  a  good  "  corner"  on  this 
BtocK,  and  "hammering  down"  another  stock,  and 
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"  bursting  a  bank"  now  and  then ;  all  of  which,  I 
was  told,  were  "  fair  business  transactions."  They 
sometimes  held  a  long  talk  as  to  getting  up  a 
"  leader"  for  the  organs  of  the  party  for  a  particular 
purpose ;  and  on  such  occasions  two  or  more  would 
retire  to  a  side-table  to  prepare  the  article,  which 
was  to  be  read  and  approved  by  the  assembled 
party  ;  or  it  might  be  to  get  up  a  set  of  patriotic 
resolves  for  congress,  for  their  legislature,  or  for  a 
ward  committee.  Indeed,  there  were  few  things 
these  friends  of  mine  did  not  take  in  hand ;  and  so 
varied  and  multiform  were  their  movements,  that  I 
was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  what  all  these 
things  tended.  I  was  indeed  charmed  by  the  frank- 
ness with  which  they  alluded  to  these  matters 
before  me,  almost  a  stranger  as  I  was  to  some  of 
them ;  and  seeing  that  they  spoke  of  their  moneyed 
affairs  as  being  so  prosperous,  of  which,  indeed,  I 
had  the  most  marked  and  beautiful  manifestations 
in  everything  that  surrounded  me,  I  ventured  to 
mention,  with  no  little  diffidence,  and  as  one  hazard- 
ing a  very  great  request,  to  a  compliance  with 
which  I  had  no  claims  whatever,  that  I  had  some 
spare  capital  in  foreign  stocks  which  paid  very  low 
interest,  and  if  they  could  point  out  a  way  of  a 
better  investment  of  this  money,  it  would  be  con- 
ferring on  me  a  very  great  favor  to  let  me  take 
some  small  amount  of  their  stocks,  which  seemed  so 
safe  and  lucrative.  With  a  frankness  and  cordiality 
altogether  irresistible,  they  at  once  told  me  it  would 
gratify  them  all  to  make  me  a  partner  in  their 
plans,  all  of  which  were  sure  to  succeed.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  hearty  than  their  several  ex- 
pressions of  readiness  to  aid  and  serve  me;  and 
although  I  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  men,  I 
assure  you  1  was  for  once  perfectly  disarmed  of  all 
suspicion  of  guile  in  these  capitalists  and  financiers. 

They  asked  me  what  amount  of  capital  I  had  at 
command;  when  I  told  them  that  the  amount  of 
funds  invested  in  stocks  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  then  jpaying  me  but  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  was  some  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
that  in  the  French  funds  I  had  some  six  millions  of 
francs,  besides  other  stocks  in  the  English  funds,  all 
of  which  I  would  willingly  transfer  to  stocks  paying 
six  and  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  looks  of 
pleasure  and  surprise  with  which  they  received  this 
announcement  should  have  excited  in  me  some 
suspicion  and  watchfulness ;  but  I  must  confess, 
their  expressions  of  pleasure  at  beirg  able  to  serve 
me  were  so  natural,  and  had  so  much  of  frank  and 
noble  bearing  in  them,  and  were  seasoned  with  so 
many  agreeable  tilings  complimentary  to  myself, 
that,  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  madam;  I  became 
the -dupe  of  my  own  vanity. 

The  next  week  or  two  passed  as  the  previous 
weeks  had  done;  dinners  almost  every  day;  con- 
certs, the  opera,  or  the  churches ;  soirees,  evening 
parties,  with  glorious  suppers,  followed  in  unbroken 
succession.  There  were  no  more  nor  less  attentions 
on  the  part  of  my  friends,  but  somehow  I  found 
myself  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  society  of 
two  or  three  of  these  friends,  who  were  either  more 
assiduous  in  their  attentions,  or  by  a  concert  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  others,  these,  more  adroit, 
were  appointed  to  manipulate  me  ready  for  the 
general  use  of  the  set.  From  these  friends  I  first 
received  the  idea  of  settling  in  Babylon  the  Less 
for  a  few  years,  in  which  I  was  assured  I  could 
double  my  capital ;  and  although  at  first  the  idea 
did  not  present  itself  to  me  in  an  attractive  form, 
yet  by  degrees  it  was  made  to  wear  a  very  bright 
and  cheerful  aspect ;  so  that  at  length  I  consented 
to  entertain  the  idea  as  one  which  might  possibly 
be  adopted. 
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HENRY  C'ARY. 

THIS  gentleman,  whose  meditative  and  humorous 
essays  are  known  to  the  public  by  the  signature 
of  "'John  "Waters,"  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and 
a  resident  of  New  York. 

His  writings,  which  have  been  contributed  to  the 
Hew  York  American,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Charles  King,  and  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
extending  over  a  period  of  perhaps  twenty  years, 
consist  of  quaint  poems  in  imitation  of  the  old 
English  ballad  measures,  or  stanzas  for  music; 
sentimental,  descriptive,  critical,  and  humorous 
essays;  generally  what  might  be  embraced  under 
the  words,  practical  aesthetics.  Books,  pictures, 
wines,  gastronomy,  lovo,  marriage  arc  his  topics, 
to  which  he  occasionally  adds  higher  themes;  for 
like  a  true  humorist  his  mirth  runs  into  gentle 
melancholy.  His  tastes  may  be  described  as  IIo 
ratian.  lie  pursues  refined  enjoyments,  and  ele- 
vates material  things  of  the  grosser  kind,  as  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  by  the  gusto  corporeal  and 
intellectual  with  which  he  invests  them. 

Mr.  Gary  died  at  Florence,  in  Italy,  while  on 
a  foreign  tour,  in  the  spring  of  1858.  His  death 
was  suffered  to  pass  with  little  notice,  save  an 
article  or  two  of  literary  reminiscence,  in  mem- 
ory of  its  old  contributor,  u  John  Waters,"  in 
the  HCniefarboctor  Magazine*  These  recalled 
the  genial  powers  of  an  author  of  nice  dis- 
crimination and  of  rare  humor  and  pathos.  liis 
playful  sketches  of  character  and  sentimental 
essays,  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar,  are  certainly  worthy  of  collection 
from  the  fugitive  leaves  of  periodicals  in  which 
they  are  scattered.  Of  his  essays,  m  the  school 
of  "Elia,"  wo  have  given  specimens  below. 
His  poems  are  loss  known.  They  wore  some- 
tunes  of  a  humorous  cant,  but  -oftcner,  we  be- 
lieve, he  chose  this  form  of  expression  for  tho 
utterance  of  religious  emotion. 

IK»  NOT  StRAtN  TOUR  PUNCH. 

One  of  my  friends,  whom  I  am  proud  to  consider 
such ;  a  Gentleman,  blest  with  all  the  appliances  of 
Fortune,  and  tho  lieavfe  to  dispense  ana  to  enjoy 
them;  of  sound  discretion  coupled  with  an  enlight- 
ened generosity ;  of  decided  taate  arid  mee  discern- 
ment in  all  other  respects  than  the  one  to  which  I 
shall  presently  advert;  successful  beyond  hope  in 
his  cellar;  almost  beyond  example  rich  in  his  wine 
chamber  ;^  and  last,  not  least,  felicitous,  to  say  no 
more,  in  his  closet  of  RUMS — this  Gentleman,  thus  en- 
dowed, thus  favored,  thus  distinguished,  has  fallen, 
ean  I  write  it?  into  the  habit  of — straining  his 
PUNCH! 

"When  I  speak  of  BUMS,  my  masters,  I  desire  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  make  not  the  remo- 
test allusion  to  that  unhappy  distillation  from  mo- 
lasses which  alone  is  manufactured  at  the  present 
day  throughout  the  West  Indies  since  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Blacks;  who  desire  nothing  but  to 
drink,  as  they  brutally  express  it,  '•  to  make  drunk 
come" — but  to  that  ethenal  extract  of  the  mig-ar- 
cane,  that  Ariel  of  liquors,  that  astral  spirit  of  the 
nerves,  which,  in  the  days  when  planters  wore  born 
Gentlemen,  received  every  year  some  share  of  their 
attention,  every  year  some  precious  acecaaion,  and 
formed  by  degrees  those  stocks  of  RUM,  the  last  ro- 
liques  of  which  are  now  fast  disappearing  from  the 
face  of  Earth. 

*  April  ami  May,  ISCa 


And  when  I  discourse  on  PUNCH,  I  would  fain  do 
BO  with  becoming  veneration  both  for  the  concoction 
itself,  and,  more  especially,  for  the  memory  of  the 
profound  and  original,  but  alasl  unknown  inventive 
Genius  by  whom  this  sublime  compound  was  first 
imagined,  and  brewed — by  whose  Promethean  talent 
and  touch  and  Shakespearian  inspiration,  the  discord- 
ant elements  of  Water,  Fire,  Acidity,  and  Sweetness 
were  first  combined  and  harmonized  into  a  beverage 
of  satisfying  blessedness,  or  of  overwhelming  Joy  I 

My  friend  then — to  revert  to  him — after  having 
brewed  his  Punch  according  to  the  most  approved 
method,  passes  the  fragrant  compound  through  a 
linen-cam  brie  sieve,  and  it  appears  upon  his  hospi- 
table board  in  a  refined  and  clarified  state,  beautiful 
to  the  eye  perhaps,  but  deprived  and  dispossessed 
by  this  process  of  those  few  lobes  and  cellular  inte- 
guments, those  little  gushes  of  unexpected  piquancy, 
furnished  by  the  bosom  of  the  lemon ;  and  that,  when 
pressed  upon  the  palate  and  immediately  dulcified 
by  the  other  ingredients,  so  wonderfully  heighten 
tho  zest,  and  go  so  far  to  give  the  nameless  enter- 
tainment and  exhilaration,  the  unimaginable  plea- 
sure, that  belong  to  PU&CII  ! 

PUNCH  ! — I  cannot  articulate  the  emphatic  word 
without  remarking,  that  it  ia  a  liquor  that  a  man 
might  "moralize  into  a  thousand  similes  1"  It  is 
an  epitome  of  human  life  1  Water  representing  the 
physical  existence  and  basis  of  the  mixture ;  Sugar 
its  sweetness;  Acidity  its  animating  trials;  and 
Hum,  the  aspiring  hope,  the  vaulting  ambition,  the 
gay  and  the  beautiful  of  Spiritual  Force  I 

Examine  these  ingredients  separately.  What  is 
Water  by  itself  in  the  way  of  Joy,  except  for  bath- 
ing purposes?  or  Sugar,  what  w  it,  but  to  infanta, 
when  alone?  or  Lemon-juice,  that,  unless  diluted, 
makes  the  very  nerves  revolt  and  shrink  into  them- 
selves? or  Rum,  that  in  its  abstract  and  proper  state 
can  hardly  be  received  and  entertained  upon  the 
palate  of  a  Gentleman?  and  yet  combine  them  all, 
and  you  havp  tho  full  harmony,  the  heroism  of  ex- 
istence, th©  diapason  of  human  life ! 

Lot  us  not  then  abridge  our  Water  lent  we  <limi- 
imh  our  animal  being.  JNor  change  the  quantum  of 
our  Bum,  lent  wit  and  animation  wose  from  among 
m  Nor  our  Sugar,  lest  wo  find  by  aad  experience 
that  *'  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone.  And, 
when  they  occur,  let  m  take  thoHO  minor  acids  in 
the  natural  cell*  in  which  tho  Lemon  nourished  thorn 
for  our  UH<%  and  as  they  may  have  chanced  to  full 
into  the  pitehor  of  our  a&itiny.  In  short,  let  UH  not 
refine  too  much.  My  dear  sirs,  let  us  not  strain  our 
PUNCH  1 

When  I  look  around  me  on  the  fashionable  world, 
in  which  I  occasionally  mingle,  with  the  oxperionoo 
and  observation  of  an  old  man,  it  striken  mo  to  be 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  age  that  people 
have  departed  from  the  simpler  and  I  think  the 
healthier  pleasures  of  their  Father^  Parties,  balhs 
soirees,  dinner*,  morning  calls,  and  recreations  of  all 
sorts  are,  by  a  forced  and  unnatural  attempt  at  over- 
refinement,  deprived  of  much  of  their  enjoyment 
Young  men  ana  maidens,  old  men  and  widows,  either 
give  up  their  pitchers  in  despair,  or  venturing  upon 
the  compound — strain  their  PUNCH. 

Suppose  yourself  for  the  moment  transported  into 
a  ball-room  in  a  blaxu  of  light,  enlivened  by  the 
most  animating  mume,  and  with  not  one  square  foot 
of  space  that  ift  not  occupied  by  tho  beauty  and  fa- 
shion  of  th©  day.  The  only  individuals  that  have 
the  power,  excojvt  by  the  slowest  imaginable  aide- 
long  movement,  of  penetrating  this  tide  of  enchant- 
ment, are  the  Redo wn- Wai tssers;  before  whom  every 
person  recedes  for  a  few  inches  at  eaeli  moment,  then 
to  resume  his  stand  as  wave  after  wave  goes  by. 

You  can  catch  only  the  half-length  portraits  of 
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the  dancers  j  but  these  are  quite  near  enough  to  en- 
able you  to  gain  by  glimpses  their  full  characteristic 
developements  of  countenance.  Read  them;  for 
every,  conventional  arrangement  of  the  features  has 
been  jostled  out  of  place  by  the  inspiriting  bob-a- 
bob  movement  of  the  dance. 

Look  before  you — a  woman's  hand,  exquisitely 
formed,  exquisitely  gloved  in  white  and  braceleted, 
with  a  wrist  "  round  as  the  circle  of  Giotto/'  rests 
upon  the  black-cloth  dress  of  her  partner's  shoulder; 
as  light,  as  airy,  and  as  pure,  as  a  waif  of  driven 
snow  upon  a  cleft  of  mountain  rock,  borne  thither 
in  some  relenting  lull  or  wandering  of  the  tempest ; 
and  beautiful !  too  beautiful  it  seems  for  any  lower 
region  of  the  Earth. 

She  turns  towards  you  in  the  revolving  movement, 
and  you  behold  a  face  that  a  celestial  inhabitant  of 
some  superior  star  might  descend  to  us  to  love  and 
hope  to  be  forgiven !  JSf ow  listen,  for  this  is  the  ex- 
pression of  that  face  : 

"  Upon  my  word  this  partner  of  mine  is  really  a 
nice  person  1  how  charmingly  exact  his  time  is !  what 
a  sustaining  arm  he  has,  and  how  admirably,  by  his 
gpod  management,  he  has  protected  my  beautiful 
little  feet  against  all  the  maladroit  waltzers  of  the 
set  I  I  have  not  had  a  single  bruise  notwithstanding 
the  dense  crowd ;  and  my  feet  will  slide  out  of  bed 
to-morrow  morning  as  white  and  spotless  as  the 
bleached  and  balmy  linen  between  which  I  shall  re- 
pose. Ah  1  if  he  could  only  steer  us  both  through 
life  as  safely  and  as  well !  but,  poor  fellow !  it  would 
never  do.  They  say  he  has  no  fortune,  and  for  my 
part  all  that  I  could  possibly  expect  from  papa  would 
be  to  furnish  the  house.  How  then  should  we  be 
ever  able  to — strain  our  PUNCH  I" 

And  he — the  partner  in  this  Waltz — instead  of 
growing  buoyant  and  elastic,  at  the  thoughts  that 
belong  to  his  condition  of  youth  and  glowing  health ; 
— at  the  recollection  of  the  ground  over  which  he 
moves ; — of  the  government  of  his  own  choice,  the 
noblest  because  the  freest  in  the  world,  that  rules  it; 
— of  the  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  unoccupied 
acres  of  fertile  soil,  wooing  him  to  make  his  choice 
of  climate,  that  belong  to  it ; — of  the  deep  blue  sky 
of  Joy  and  health  that  hangs  above  it; — of  the  GOD 
that  watches  over  and  protects  us  all ; — and,  lastly, 
of  this  precious  being  as  the  "Wife  that  might  make 
any  destiny  one  of  happiness  by  sharing  it — what 
are  the  ideas  that  occupy  his  souH 

He  muses  over  the  approaching  hour  of  supper, 
speculates  upon  his  probable  share  of  Steiuberger 
Cabinet  Wein,  and  doubts  whether  the  Restaurateur 
who  provides  may  or  may  not  have  had  considera- 
tion enough  to — strain  the  PUNCH. 

Bear  with  me  once  more,  gentle  Reader,  while  I 
recito  the  title  of  this  essay,  "  Do  not  strain  your 
PUNCH." 

ON  PERCEPTION. 

His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers:  his  to  enjoy 
"With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  nlial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  mipresurnptuous  eye, 
And  fimlling  say,  "My  Father  made  them  alll" 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  Interest  his, 
"Whoso  eyes  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 
Wh  so  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted -mind, 
"With  worthy  thoughts  or  that  unwearied  Love, 
That  planned,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beauty  ? 

COWFBB. 

Oh,  lady  1  we  receive  but  what  we  give,  » 

And  in.  our  life  alone  does  nature  lire! 

#          #          *          #          # 
Ah  1  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light  a  plory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud, 
Enveloping  the  earth  t 


And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  "be  sent 
A  sweet  and  powerful  V  >iee,  of  its  own  tirtb, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element! 
O  pure  of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ; 

What  and  wherein  it  doth  subsist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 

This  beautiful,  and  beauty-making  power; 
Joy,  0  beloved,  Joy,  that  ne'er  was  given 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Life  of  our  life,  the  parent  and  the  birth. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  Heaven  and  new  Earth 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud. 
This  is  the  strong  Yoice,  this  the  luminous  cloud! 

Our  inmost  selves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  glads  or  ear  or  sight, 
All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  Voice, 
All  colors  a  suffusion  from  ihat  light 
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Joy,  0  my  masters !  joy  to  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
brave,  the  middle-aged,  the  old,  and  the  decrepit! 
joy,  true  joy,  to  every  Christian  soul  of  mortal  mam 
Joy,  0  beloved !  that  over  the  once  sterile  passages 
of  earth,  radiant  spirits  of  song  and  beauty  »uch  as 
these  should  have  passed  for  thine  inexhaustible  de- 
light! .scattering  flowers  that  can  never  fade,  and 
breathing  music  incapable  of  death!  revealing  to 
thee  treasures,  by  which  thou  art  surrounded,  richer 
than  all  "  barbaric  gold  and  pearl ;"  disclosing  the 
latent  glories  of  thine  own  nature  ,•  and  proving  thau 
not  to  any  future  state  of  existence  is  deferred  that 
highest  of  the  beatitudes,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  GOD." 

Yes ! — where,  to  the  sensual  and  the  proud,  there 
exist  only  darkness  and  dulness  and  vague  chaotic 
masses  of  unformed  nature,  to  thee,  0  pure  in  heart, 
there  shall  spring  forth  a  new  Heaven  and  a  uew 
Earth,  wrought  out  in  thy  presence,  and  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  HIM  whose  spirit  breathes  now  upon 
thy  spirit,  as  once  HE  breathed  upon  the  dust  of  the 
ground  and  formed  the  father  of  thy  race  1 

Thine  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  thine, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers  1 

I  have  placed  at  th«  head  of  this  essay  a  fountain 
of  golden  light ;  and  all  that  1  can  hope  or  can  desire 
is,  to  behold  some  one  youn^  listener  kneel  with  me  at 
its  brink,  and  fill  his  urn  with  Joy.  So  great  a  part 
of  my  own  life  has  been  wasted  in  quest  of  that 
which  is  not  bread,  nor  light,  nor  joy,  nor  spiritual 
sxistenance,  that  all  its  waning  hours  would  be  made 
comparatively  rich  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
pointed  out  to  only  one  inquiring  spirit  the  way  that 
I  have  myself  so  lately  found. 

And  therefore  I  venture  to  write  these  few  un- 
learned words  upon  PERCEPTION,  and  upon  the  tem- 
per in  which  things  should  be  perceived ;  with  which 
they  should  be  beheld,  and  studied,  and  welcomed 
to  the  heart.  The  experience  that  is  requisite  to 
acquire  this  temper  is  -within  the  compass  of  the 
human  life  of  every  soul ;  and  almost  every  moment 
of  that  life  may  be  made  a  step  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  it.  There  is  no  position  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  so .  remote  or  desolate  as  not  "to  yield  full 
scope  to  the  largest  aspirations  a>fter  such  knowledge 
to  the  pure  in  heart.  Indeed  solitude,  or  the  soli* 
tary  communings  of  the  soul  within  itself,  are  as  in- 
dispensable to,  the  acquisition  of  all  spiritual  know- 
ledge, as  the  bustle  and  intercourse  of  ordinary  life 
are  to  that  which  is  merely  worldly. 

When  that  mysterious  impersonation  of  the  Evil 
principle  was  permitted  to  tempt  the  SAVIOUE  of 
mankind  towards  the  consequences  of  ill-regulated 
ambition,  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  were  ex- 
posed in  rotation  to  his  view,  and  all  the  tumultuary 
glories  of  their  dominion  offered  to  hia  acceptance 
and  enjoyment :  and  again,  itVas  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  cast  his  body  to  the  earth  fi-om  a  pin- 
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nacle  of  the  temple,  that  thousands  to  do  him  honor 
might  witness  his  miraculous  escape  from  injury  : — 
but  it  was  in  the  lone  stillness  of  the  cloud-dipt 
mountain,  ami  from  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  over- 
hanging rock,  that  the  ALMIGHTY,  yielding  in  part  to 
the  request  of  the  august  legislator  of  Israel,  caused 
His  goodness  to  paws  in  review  before  the  Eyes  of 
His  astonished  ftud  enlightened  servant;  and  when 
Moses  descended  from  the  mountain,  it  was  necessary 
to  veil  his  face  from  the  people,  because  of  the  efful- 
gence of  spiritual  life  that  beamed  from  it! 

This  should  tench  us  that  it  is  in  retirement  from, 
what  is  called  the  world,  that  the  soul  mainly  de- 
rives its  spiritual  good,  while  the  crowd  and  occxi- 
pations  of  society,  not  necessarily  but  more  fre- 
quently, subject  us  to  temptation  and  error.  Joy 
then,  0  listener,  in  the  mountain,  and  the  valley,  and 
the  resplendent  river!  Let  not  an  imagination'  of 
self-appropriafiioii  enter  into  thy  thoughts,  but  enjoy 
because  it  ia  His  gift,  alike  to  "theo  and  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Who  owns  Mont  Blanc  ?  whose  is  the  Atlantic,  or 
the  Indian  ocean?  Thine,  thou  rich  one!  thiuo  to 
sail  over,  thine  to  gaxe  upon,  thine  to  raise  thy 
hands  from,  upwards  toward  Heaven  in  thanks  for 
the  glories  of  thy  King!  Whose  are  the  worlds  on 
which  thy  sight  shall  then  rest,  atul  the  boundless 
sea  of  blue  in  which  thy  soul  is  bathed  with  delight? 

And,  \vheri  thiuo  eye*  return  again  to  earth  in 
tears  of  holy  joy,  who  formed  the  granitic  peak, 
that  oldest  of  His  earthly  creatures  ?  or  placed  upon 
the  ridge )  and  snintuils  of  the  Allcghany  chain  of 
mountains,  the  later  wonder  of  those  stupendous 
masses  of  luiestono  rock  that  rise  in  perpendicular 
structure  to  the  clouds? 

The  traveller,  emigrating  to  the  wost,  descends 
from  the  covered  wagon  that  contains  his  bed  and 
his  reposing  children,  and  prepares  his  breakfast  and 
his  journey  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  before  day  has 
yet  visited  the  vales  below;  and  the  smoke  of  his 
lire,  guide  1  by  the  vast  wall  of  rock,  mounts  in  an 
unbroken  column  to  tho  Hides.  The  small  and  deli- 
citoly-poneilUi  1  flowers  that  aroHcattered  «t  bis  foot 
or  are  troddtm  under  by  them,  and  that  noom  as  if 
they  could  o.ily  abide  in  euiHtudo,  who  planted  them  ? 

And  the  vino  that  creeps  upward  atul  finds  for  its 
tendrils  jutting  points  and  crevices  that  tire  inscru- 
table to  the  eye  of  man,  how  beautifully  does  its 
bright  green  foliugo  wave  in  contrast  with  the  dark- 
grey  of  the  towering  mass  of  rock!  And  the  azure, 
the  purple,  g,v '  i,  and  goUoa  birds  and  insects  that 
play  around  an  i  welcome  the  earliest  mmbeamtt  with 
a  vivacity  and  joy  that  prove  their  lives  to  havo 
boon  one  long  festival  of  native  sport  and  pleasure ! 
Everywhere,  around,  abroad,  above,  COLOR,  OOLOK., 
COLOR,  the  unspeakable  language  of  GOD'B  goodness 
arid  love,  with  which  His  writes  llw  promises  in  the 
Heavens  and  unnumbered  comforts  on  the  soul  of 
man  I 

Now  it  is  in  this  spirit  that,  when  returning  and 
mingling  with  the  world,  our  powers  of  perception 
should  be  exorcised  and  sustained.  Teach  thy«elf 
to  onjoy  the  fortunes  of  tlry  friends,  and  enumerate 
the  advantages  of  all  mankind  arouad  thec  as  if  they 
were  all  thine  own.  Do  this  without  one  envious, 
or  repining,  or  selfish  thought, 

.And  from  thy  «<ml  Itaalf  ritall  \mw  forth 
A  light  ft  fflory,  a  Fair  luminous  cloud, 
Enveloping  tlio  earth ! 

Thou  nrt  childless  perhaps,  or  poor,  or  ombar- 
riwsftd  with  debt,  or  old,  ana  broken-hearted  in  thy 
hojxw.  But  the  hoarth  of  one  of  thy  friends  is  clus- 
tering with  immortal  gems  of  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence of  every  age  and  promise ;  go  among  them  in 


this  spirit ;  thou  shalt  be  more  welcome  than  ever, 
and  every  child  shall  be  thine  own  1 

And  the  one  only  daughter  of  another  friend,  in 
whom  all  his  hopes  are  centred,  and  all  to  be  real- 
ized— that  opening  bud  of  grace  and  beauty,  of  re- 
finement, gentleness,  and  truth — lot  her  be  to  thee  a 
Treasury  of  Joy!  There  can  need  no  word,  no  re- 
gard that  might  by  possibility  be  deemed  intrusive, 
110  earnest  expression  oven  ot  thy  trust  in  the  hap- 
piness of  all  her  womanly  affections.  But  when 
thiuo  eye  sees  her  then  let  it  give  witness  to  her,  and 
when  thine  oar  hears  her  then  lot  it  blows  her!  Do 
this  with  a  full  heart  and  silent  lips,  and  thou  shalt 
share  largely  in  the  bright  fortune  of  thy  friend. 
Her  image  and  her  silvory  voice  shall  eome  visit 
thee  in  thy  walks  or  at  thy  lonely  fire-side,  and 
thou  shalt  count  her  among  the  jewels  of  thy  soul. 

The  riches  of  another,  thou  shalt  find  unexpect- 
edly to  be  thy  wealth ;  and  in  hia  youth  and  vigor 
thou  shalt  become  suddenly  strong.  Let  another 
freely  own  the  statuary  or  tne  painting,  BO  that  the 
sight  of  its  magical  beauties  or  its  delicious  hues  bo 
accorded  to  thee.  And  another  the  library ;  delight 
thou  that  the  knowledge  it  contains  is  opened  by 
the  freshness  of  his  heart,  to  thy  thankful  and  devout 
acquisition,  Rejoice  in  hits  rcsourcea ;  share,  at  least 
in  thought,  in  all  his  pleasures;  his  generosity  ;  his 
acquisitions  and  his  success  in  life  HO  wuperior  to  thine 
own.  Walk  with  him;  build  with  him;  delight  in 
his  garden  ;  admire  his  fruits  and  flowers;  love  his 
dog;  linton  with  him  in  rapture  to  hi*  birds,  thou 
shalt  liiul  cadences  in  their  song  nwcetor  than  wore 
ever  known  to  thee  before;  and  drink  bis  wine  with 
him  in  an  honest  and  cheery  companionship,  with 
grateful  reference  to  that  BKIXG  who  planted  the 
Viuo  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  warm  it  into 
social  truth  and  tenderness. 

Thus,  that  which  many  have  eateomod  the  hard- 
est requisition  of  Christianity,  that,  we  »hould  lovo 
others,  namely,  as  ourself,  shall  prove  to  thee  a 
source  of  the  richest  and  most  refined  atul  unfailing 
pleasure;  and,  without  diminishing  tho  abundance 
of  those  who  mi  mm  ml  thee,  make  thee  u  large  and 
grateful  sharer  in  it, 

Thou  Khalt  wulk  ovor  the  Earth  liko  a  Visitant 
from  above,  enjoying  and  promoting  Yirtuo  in  ovory 
form  ;  and  unfolding,  out  of  the  beautiful  and  useful, 
the  cheerful  and  tho  good.  Thoughts  for  the  hup- 
pinosH  of  others  shall  rise  whispering  from  thy  hoart, 
m  prayerful  words,  to  tho  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  thou 
shalh  know  that  they  have  all  been  hoard.  Thou 
shalt  look  upward  for  illumination,  or  for  support, 
and  no  cloud  intervene  between,  thee  and  thoSSourco 
of  Light,  and  Strength. 

Young  and  old  shall  como  forth  to  groct  thoo 
with  opon-hamled  Joy.  And,  if  thou  Hh< widest  bo 
WOMAN-— flowers  shall  spring  up  to  mark  thy  foot- 
fitops  tho  skioH  smile  ovor  thee,  ami  tho  wotxto  grow 
gay  and  musical  at  thine  approach ;  for  thou  host 
tho  ImppmoHH  of  others*  for  their  own  wuko  nt  thine 
heart,  thy  pure  heart,  thy  true  heart,  thy  WOMAN'S 
heart—- 
And tlwnea,  flown  nil  that,  jzlmlft  or  «ir  or  night, 

All  molodhM  tho  rchoiMorthnt  voleti, 
AH  eolura,  amilfuaUiu  f;om  that  ligitt 

FRANCIS  LIBBER. 

PRAWNS  LIBBER,  professor  of  History  atul  Political 
Philosophy  and  Economy  in  tho  fttnte  College  of 
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of  the  Napoleonic  "  state  and  woe,"  and  of  the 
oppression  of  his  native  country.  As  a  child  his 
feelings  were  so  impressed  by  the  gloom  of  his 
family,  that  when  the  French  entered  Berlin  in 
his  sixth  year,  he  was  so  moved  by  the  spectacle 
as  to  be  taken  from  the  windows  in  a  fit  of  loud 
sobbing.  He  himself  relates  another  instance  of 
sensibility  in  his  life,  when  he  first  stood,  in  his 
youth,  before  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  of  Raphael, 
at  Dresden.  In  a  student's  journey  he  walked 
there  'from  Jena,  living  on  bread  and  plums  by 
the  way.  He  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings  be- 
fore the  picture,  that  his  emotion  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  lady,  whom  he  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  great  Tieck. 
She  spoke  to  him,  and  encouraged  his  sentiment. 

The  generous,  sensitive  nature  of  the  boy  was 
soon  to  be  tried  in  a  rugged  school.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  while  he  was  studying  medicine  in  the 
royal  Pepiniere,  the  war  broke  out  anew  against 
Napoleon.  Lieber  escaped  the  appointment  of 
army-surgeon,  which  his  youth  revolted  at,  and 
entered  as  a  volunteer  with  one  of  his  brothers  the 
regiment  Colberg,  which  was  stationed  nearest 
the  French  frontier.  He  fought  at  Ligny  and 
"Waterloo,  and  received  two  severe  wounds  at  the 
assault  of  Namur,  on  the  20th  June.  He  was  left 
for  two  days  on  the  battle-field.  On  his  return 
home  he  became  a  zealous  follower  of  Dr.  Jahn, 
while  at  the  same  time  hS  prepared  himself  with 
ardor  for  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  1819,  soon  after  Sand's  murder  of  Kotzebue 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the 
patriots,  Lieber  was  arrested.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  four  months  he  was  dismissed,  as  it  was 
stated  "  nothing  could  as  yet  be  discovered  against 
him,"  except  general  liberalism,  while  he  was  in- 
formed  tlmt  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  study 
in  a  Prussian  University,  and  that  he  could  never 
expect  u  employment"  in  the  state.  He  went  to 
the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  took  at  once 
the  degree  of  Doctor,  to  acquire  the  privileges  of 
an  "  academic  citizen-"  of  that  institution. 

In  1820  the  government  informed  him  that  he 
might  pursue  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  but  that  he  must  never  expect  employment 
in  u  school  or  church."  lie  passed  his  time  here 
in  the  most  retired  way;  yet  the  police  inter- 
ferences were  so  annoying  that  he  resolved  to  live 
in  Dresden.  In  the  autumn  of  3821  he  travelled 
on  foot  through  Switzerland  to  Marseilles  with  a 
view  of  embarking  there  as  u  Philhellerie"  for 
Greece.  After  a  life  of  great  privations  in  Greece 
for  Hovcral  months,  during  which  he  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  want,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
reembark  for  Italy,  where,  in  the  house  of  the 
Prussian  minister,  Niebuhr,  at  Rome  (which  held 
at  that  time  the  distinguished  Bimsen  as  Secretary 
of  Legation),  he  found  the  kindest  reception.  In 
Niebuhr's  house  he  wrote  his  German  work, 
Journal  of  my  Sojourn  in  Greece  in  the  year 
1822.  (Leipzig,  1823.)  This  work  was  translated 
into  Dutch,  with  the  tempting  title  of  the  German 
Anaclmrsis,  with  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  author. 
The  Dutch  publisher  sent  a  box  of  very  old  Hock 
to  the  author,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  profit 
he  had  made  out  of  the  involuntary  Anacharsis. 

"After  about  a  year's  residence  in  Borne,  Lieber 
travelled  with  Niobuhr  to  Naples  and  back  to  Ger- 
many, where,  in  spite  of  the  most  positive  assur- 


ances that  henceforth  he  might  live  unmolested 
in  Prussia,  he  was  again  imprisoned,  in  Kopnick, 
chiefly  because  *he  resolutely  declined  to  give 
information  concerning  former  associates.  During 
this  imprisonment,  when  he  was  allowed  book 
and  pen,  he  studied  vigorously,  reading  Bayle's 
Dictionary  and  writing  poems.  When  the  in- 
vestigation was  over,  he  was  offered  a  fellow- 
prisoner  as  a  companion ;  but  he  preferred  his 
books  and  verses.  At  length  Niebuhr  was  called 
from  Bonn  to  assist  the  Prussian  Council  of  State, 
and  did  not  rest  till  he  saw  his  friend  once  more 
out  of  prison.  "When  Lieber  was  released  he 
selected  eonie  of  his  poems,  and  sent  them  to  Jean 
Paul,  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance,  asking 
the  veteran  philosopher  for  a  frank  opinion.  Not 
hearing  from  him,  Lieber  set  down  the  silence  for 
disapproval.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  and  many  years  afterwards,  when  he 
was  settled  in  South  Carolina,  Mrs.  Lee,  the 
American  author  of  the  Life  of  Jean  Paul,  wrote 
to  atk  him  whether  he  was  the  famous  Lieber  to 
whom  Richter  had  addressed  the  beautiful  and 
encouraging  letter  on  certain  poems  of  his  compo- 
sition. Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  Jean 
Paul  had  written  to  Lieber,  but  the  letter  had 
never  reached  him.  Jean  Paul  was  now  dead, 
and  Lieber,  in  a  distant  country,'  no  more  wrote 
German  poetry.  He  penned,  however,  a  sonnet 
on  the  occasion,  which  was  widely  circulated  in 
Germany. 

The  poems  written  in  prison  he  published  in 
Berlin,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Franz  Arnold. 

Having  been  informed  that  a  third  arrest  was 
pending,  he  took  refuge,  in  1825,  in  England, 
where  he  lived  a  year  in  London,  supporting  him- 
self by  literary  labors,  and  as  a  private  teacher. 
While  in  London  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  German, 
on  the  Lancastrian  method  of  instruction,  and 
also  contributed  to  several  German  periodicals 
and  journals., 


In  1827  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  at 
first  he  delivered  lectures  on  subjects  of  history 
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and  politics  in  several  cities.  He  also  founded  a 
swimming  school  in  Boston,  according  to  the 
principles  which  General  Pfuel,  whose  pupil  he 
had  been  in  Berlin,  had  introduced  in  the  Prussian 
army.  Dr.  Lieber  is  a  capital  swimmer.  lie 
several  times  tried  his  skill  with  John  Quincy 
Adams,  when  the  latter  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1828  he  commenced  the  publication,  at 
Philadelphia,  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana, 
which  was  completed  in  1832.  lie  took  as  his 
basis  Brockhaus1  Conversations-Lexicon.  lie  then 
lived  in  Boston,  where,  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
lie  was  visited  by  Justice  Story,  with  whom  a 
friendship  sprang  up,  which  continued  during  the 
lite  of  the  jurist.  Story  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  Encyclopedia,  which  are  enumerated  in  his 
Life  by  his  son,  and  feelingly  acknowledged  in 
Lieber  s  work  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Govern- 
ment. 

While  engaged  in  editing  the  cyclopedia  lie 
had  occasion  to  address  Joseph  Buonaparte,  then 
in  this  country,  on  some  points  respecting  the  life 
of  Napoleon.  This  led  to  a  considerable  corres- 
pondence and  a  personal  acquaintance,  which  Dr. 
Lieber  has  lately  commemorated  in  an  article  in 
Putnam^  Magazine  on  the  publication  of  his 
deceased  friend's  correspondence,* 

While  in  Boston  he  also  published  a  translation 
of  a  French  work  on  the  July  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  Caspar  Ilauser 
by  Fcuerbach,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  on 
criminal  law  in  Germany.  This  translation  passed 
through  several  editions. 

In  1832  Dr.  Lieber  removed  to  Hew  York, 
where  lie  wrote  a  translation  of  the  work  of  his 
friends  I)e  Beaumont  and  Do  Toc<iuevillo  on  the 
Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
introduction  and  numerous  notes,  which,  in  turn, 
were  translated  in  Germany.  While  m  New 
York  ho  received  the  honorable  charge  of  writing 
a  plan  of  education  and  instruction  for  Girard 
College,  which  waa  published  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  forms  a  thin  octavo  volume.  In 
1884  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  ho  began  a 
Supplement  to  his  Encyclopedia ;  but  the  times 
proved  inauspicious,  during  the  bank  derange- 
ment, and  the  publianew  deferred  the  work  for  a 
time, 

In  Philadelphia  he  published  two  works — 
Letters  to  a  Omtlemanm  Germany  on,  a  Trip  to 
Niagara*  retwblished  in  London  as  u  The  Stranger 
in  America,  a  change  made  by  the  London  pub- 
lisher, and  jRminmetwm  of  m  Intercourse  with 
Nutiuhr  the  Butorim,  also  republlshed  in  Lon- 
don, The  latter  has  been  translated  into  German 
by  Mr,  Hugo,  son  of  th©  jurist  of  the  name. 

In  18S8-9  he  published  his  Political  Mhm  at 
Boston  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  with  the  uttuul 
typographical  luxury  of  the  press  of  Messrs,  Lit- 
tle and  Brown.  This  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  Ethics,  general  and  po- 
litical ;  the  second,  which  goes  more  into  detail, 
of  the  morals  of  the  state  and  of  the  citizen.  The 
grand  rules  of  right  are  laid  down  according  to 
the  exalted  code  of  principle  and  honor,  as  the 
various  questions  are  passed  in  review,  in  which 
private  morality  is  in  contact  with  the  law ; 
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civil  or  social  regulation.  The  work  does  not 
deal  in  abstractions,  but  discusses  such  topics 
as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  war  and  its  mani- 
fold relations,  voting,  combinations  for  different 
purposes,  the  limitation  of  power,  <fec. 

This  was  succeeded  after  a  considerable  interval 
in  1853  by  a  somewhat  similar  work  on  Civil 
Liberty  and  Self-  Government,  published  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  is  a  calm,  ingenious,  rational  ana- 
lysis of  the  essential  principles  and  forms  of  free- 
dom in  ancient  and  modern  states;  exhibiting  a 
much  abused  idea  in  its  practical  relation  with 
the  checks  and  counterchecks,  and  various  ma- 
chinery of  political  and  legal  institutions.  As  in 
his  other  works,  the  subject  is  everywhere  illus- 
trated by  examples  and  deductions  from  history 
and  biography,  the  author's  wide  reading  and  ex- 
perience affording  him,  apparently,  inexhaustible 
material  for  the  purpose. 

His  Legal  Hermeneuticz  or  Principles  of  Inter- 
pretation and  Construction  in  Law  <wdl\>litk8, 
is  one  of  Dr.  Li  char's  chief  works.  The  separa- 
tion of  interpretation  from  construction,  and  the 
ascertainment  of  principles  peculiar  to  each,  has 
been  adopted  by  eminent  American  jurists,  as  Dr. 
Grconlcaf  in  his  work  on  Evidence. 

His  £?mys  on  Labor  and  Property  is  one  of 
his  most  important  contributions  to  the  science  of 
political  economy. 

In  1844,  Lieber  visited  Europe.  While  in  Ger- 
many, he  published  two  small  works  in  German ; 
one  on  Extra  Mural  and  Litra  Mitral  ffaevutlom, 
in  which  measures  were  proposed  which  the 
Prussian  government  has  adopted  avowedly  on 
his  suggestion;  and  Fragments  on  Subjects  of 
Penology,  a  term  which  was  first  used  by  Lieber 
for  the  science  of  punishment,  and  which  has 
since  been  adopted  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  1848  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  while  at 
Frankfort,  published  in  Gorman  Th$  Independence 
of  the  Law,  The.  Judiciary,  and  a  Letter  on  Two 
Mouwx  of  legislature. 

Of  the  numerous  remaining  publications  of  Lio- 
her,  we  may  mention  his  Translation  of  Ramt- 
horn?®  Latin,  $ytu>Myme«,  in  use  OH  a  achool-book; 
his  interesting  compilation — Great  Biwifa  describ- 
ed %  Great  Hwtonam  or  Eye-  Wltnwt* ;  The 
Character  oftfte  Gentleman,  which  taken  a  wide 
view  of  the  quality,  currying  it  into  provinces  of 
public  and  social  lite  where  it  has  been  too  often 
forgotten.  He  thus  seeks  the  gentleman  in  war, 
in  politics,  diplomacy,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar, 
and  on  the  plantation. 

His  ikf&y*  on*  Sutyect*  ofPrnalLnw  and  the 
Penitentiary  Synttm,  published  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Prison  Discipline  Society;  *n  the  Ahum  of 
the  Pardoning  lW«r,  re-publlshcd  as  a  docu- 
ment by  tho  Legislature  of  New  York ;  Remark* 
,on  J/m  Frf*  View  of  Solitary  Qvnfownent,  pub- 
lished in  England;  a  Letter  on  th&  Penitentiary 
System,  published  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  are  so  many  appeals  to  practical  philan- 
thropy. 

To  these  arc  to  be  addc<J  a  pamphlet  addressed 
to  Senator  Preston,  urging  international  copy- 
right law;  a  Letter  on  Anglican  and  Oalliam 
Liberty*  translated  into  German  with  many  notes 
and  additions  by  Mittertnaier,  the  German  Crimi- 
nalist and  Publicist;  a  paper  on  the  Vocal  Sounds 
of  Laura  jBridgm&n,  the  Mind  D&qf-Mut^  com- 
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pared  with  the  Elements  of  Phonetic  Language^ 
published  in  the  Smithsonian  collections ;  a  thin 
volume  of  English  poetry,  The  West  and  Other 
Poems.  If  wanting  in  the  ease  and  elegance  of 
more  polished  productions,  Dr.  Lieber's  occasional 
versus,  like  his  other  compositions,  are  marked  by 
their  force  and  meaning.  Of  one  of  them,  an  Ode 
on  a  proposed  ship-canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  Prof.  Longfellow  remarked.  "  It  is  strong 
enough  to  make  the  canal  itself  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear." 

In  this  enumeration,  we  have  not  mentioned 
the  review  and  minor  articles  of  Lieber ;  nor  do 
we  pretend  to  have  given  all  the  pamphlets  which 
have  proceeded  from  his  active  pen.  Dr.  Lieber 
in  1855  was  engaged  on  an  encyclopedical  work 
of  facts,  to  be  entitled  "  The  People's  Dictionary 
of  General  Knowledge,"  which  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

These  various  writings  are  severally  character- 
ized by  the  same  qualities  of  ingenuity  of  thought, 
sound  sense,  and  fertile  illustration,  drawn  from 
books  and  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and  de- 
pendent to  no  "inconsiderable  degree,  it  may  be 
added,  upon  a  vigorous  constitution  and  happy 
temperament. 

In  the  just  observation  of  Brockhaus'  German 
Conversations-Lexicon  "his  worlds  have  a  cha- 
racter wholly  peculiar  to  themselves,  since  they 
are  the  result  of  German  erudition  and  philoso- 
phical spirit,,  combined  with  English  manliness 
and  American  liberty." 

From  1835  to  1856,  he  was  employed  as  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  South 
Carolina  College  at  Columbia ;  to  which  was  also 
added  a  professorship  of  Political  Economy.  In 
connection  with  this  duty,  Dr.  Lieber  delivered 
an  Inaugural  on  "  History  and  Political  Economy 
as  necessary  branches  of  superior  education  in 
Free  States,"  abounding  in  ingenious  and  learned 
^suggestion.  As  the  most  concise  indication 
of  the  spirit  which  he  infused  into  the  teaching 
of  the  liberal  studies  of  his  professorship,  we 
may  mention  the  furnishing  and  decorations  of 
his  lecture-room.  This  was,  in  some  respects, 
unique,  though  its  peculiarity  was  one  which 
might  be  followed  to  advantage  in  all  seats  of 
learning.  In  place  of  the  usual  bare  walls  and 
repulsive  accessories  of  education,  it  was  sup- 
plied with  busts  of  the  great  men.  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  set  upon  pedestals,  and  bracketed 
on  the  walls,  which  also  bore  Latin  inscriptions; 
while  the  more  immediate  utilities  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  large  suspended  maps  and  black- 
boards. A  handwriting  on  the  wall  exhibited 
the  weighty  and  pithy  aphorism  — 

NON  sorrow  BED  VTWE — VITJS  TITRIQTJE. 

Another  on  a  panel  saved  by  Dr.  Lieber  from 
the  recent  consumption  by  fire  of  the  former  Col- 
lege Chapel  in  which  Preston,  Legare,  and  other 
distinguished  men  were  graduated,  recorded  the 
favorite  saying  of  Socrates  in  Greek  characters— 

XAAFJIA  TA  KAAA 

The  busts,  to  which  each  class  as  it  entered 
College  mado  an  addition  of  a  new  one  by  a  sub- 
scription, numbered  Cicero,  Shakespeare,  So- 
crates, Homer,  Demosthenes,  Milt  on,  Luther,  and 
the  American  statesmen,  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  McDuffie,  &nd  Webster.  One  of 


the  blackboards  was  assigned  to  the  illustration 
of  the  doctor's  historical  lectures.  It  was  called 
the  "  battle  blackboard,"  and  was  permanently 
•marked  in  columns  headed,  — name  of  the  war; 
in  what  country  or  province  the  battle ;  when ; 
who  victorious,  over  whom ;  effects  of  the  bat- 
tle; peace. 

OSOAE  MONTGOMERY  LIEBER,  "a  son  of  Dr.  Lieber, 
has  published  several  works  in  connexion  with 
his  profession  of  Mining  Engineer.  His  Assay er^s 
Guide,  which  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  1852. 
has  met  with  distinguished  success.  His  Re- 
port on  the  Survey  of  South  Carolina  reached  a 
second  edition  in  1858. 

THE  GETSTTtEMANXT  CHARACTER  ITT  POLITICS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
—FROM  THE  ADDRESS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN. 

The  greater  the  liberty  is  which  we  enjoy  in  any 
sphere  of  life,  the  more  binding,  necessarily,  be- 
comes the  obligation  of  self-restraint,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  important  all  the  rules  of  action, 
which  flow  from  our  reverence  for  the  pure  charac- 
ter of  the  gentleman — an  importance  which  is  en- 
hanced in  the  present  period  of  our  country,  because 
one  of  its  striking  features,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  an 
intense  and  general  attention  to  rights,  without  a 
parallel  and  equally  intense  perception  of  corres- 
ponding obligations.  "But  right  and  obligation  are 
twins — they  are  each  other's  complements,  and  can- 
not be  severed  without  undermining  the  ethical 
ground  on  which  we  stand — that  ground  on  which 
alone  civilization,  justice,  virtue,  and  real  progress 
can  build  enduring  monuments.  Right  ana  obliga- 
tion are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  tissue  of 
man's  moral,  and  therefore  likewise  of  man's  civil 
life.  Take  out  the  one,  and  the  other  is  in  worth- 
less confusion.  We  must  return  to  this  momen- 
tous principle,  the  first  of  all  moral  government, 
and,  as  fairness  and  calmness  are  two  prominent  in- 
gredients izi  the  character  of  the  gentleman,  it  is 
Elain  that  this  reform  must  be  materially  promoted 
y  a  general  diffusion  of  a  sincere  regard  for  that 
character.  Liberty,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
enjoyment  of  unfettered  action,  necessarily  leads  to 
licentiousness  without  an  increased  binding  power 
within;  for  liberty  affords  to  man  indeed  a  free 
choice  of  action,  but  it  cannot  absolve  him  from  the 
duty  of  choosing,  what  is  right,  fair,  liberal,  urbane, 
and  handsome. 

Where  there  is  freedom  of  action,  no  matter  in 
what  sphere  or  what  class  of  men,  there  always 
have  been,  and  must  be,  parties,  whether  they  be 
called  party,  school,  sect,  or  "  faction."  These  will 
necessarily  often  act  against  each  other ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  are  not  allowed  to  dispense 
with  any  of  the  principles  of  morality.  The  prin- 
ciple that  everything  is  permitted  in  politics  is  so 
shameless  and  ruinous  for  all,  that  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  it  here.  But  there  are  a  great  many  acts 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prove  them 
wrong  according  to  the  strict  laws  of  ethics,  never- 
theless appear  at  once  as  unfair,  not  strictly  honor- 
able, or  ungentlemanlike,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  essential  prosperity  of  a  free  country, 
that  these  acts  should  not  be  resorted  to ;  that  in  the 
minor  or  higher  assemblies  and  in  all  party  struggles, 
even  the  intensest,  we  ought  never  to  abandon  the 
standard  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  all  important  that 
parties  keep  iix  "  good  humour,"  us  Lord  Clarendon 
said  of  the  whole  country.  One  deviation  from  fair- 
ness, candor,  decorum,  and  "  fair  play,"  begets  an- 
other and  worse  in  the  opponent,  and  from  the 
kindliest  difference  in  opinion  to  the  fiercest  struggle 
of  factions  sword  in  hand,  is  but  one  unbroken  gra- 
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dual  descent,  however  great  the  distance  may  be, 
while  few  things  are  surer  to  forestall  or  arrest  this 
degeneracy  than  a  common  and  hearty  esteem  of  the 
character  of  the  gentleman.  "We  have  in  our  country 
a  noble  example  of  calmness,  truthfulness,  dignity, 
fairness,  and  urbanity — the  constituents  of  the  cha- 
racter which  occupies  our  attention,  in  the  father  of 
our  country;  for  Washington,  the  wise  and  steadfast 
patriot,  was  also  the  high-minded  gentleman.  "When 
the  dissatisfied  officers  of  his  army  informed  him  that 
they  would  lend  hiinfheir  support,  if  he  was  willing 
to  build  himself  a  throne,  he  knew  how  to  blend  the 
dictates  of  his  oath  to  the  commonwealth,  and  of  his 
patriotic  heart,  with  t^iose  of  a  gentlemanly  feeling 
towards  the  deluded  and  irritated.  In  the  sense  in 
which  we  take  the  term  here,'  it  is  not  the  least  of 
his  honors  that,  through  all  the  trying  periods  and 
scenes  of  his  remarkable  life,  the  historian  and 
moralist  can  write  him  down,  not  only  as  Washing- 
ton the  Great,  not  only  as  Washington  the  Pure,  but' 
also  as  Washington  the  Gentleman.  *  *  *  I 
must  not  omit  mentioning,  at  least,  the  importance 
of  a  gentlemanly  spirit  in  all  international  transac- 
tions with  sister  nations  of  our  race — and  even  with 
tribes  which  follow  different  standards  of  conduct 
and  morality.  Nothing  seems  to  me  to  show  more 
irresistibly  the  real  progress  which  human  society 
has  made,  than  the  general  purity  of  judges,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  administration  of  justice, 
with  the  leading  nations,  at  least,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  vastly  improved  morals  of  modern  interna- 
tional intercourse,  holding  diplomatic  fraud  and  in- 
ternational trickery^  bullying,  and  pettifogging,  as 
no  less  unwise  than  immoral.  History,  and  thab  of 
our  own  times,  especially,  teaches  us  that  nowhere 
is  the  vaporing  braggadocio  more  out  of  place,  and 
the  true  gentleman  more  in  his  proper  sphere,  than 
in  conducting  international  affairs.  Fairness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  collected  self-respect  on  the  other, 
will  frequently  make  matters  easy,  where  swagger- 
ing taunt,  or  reckless  conceit  and  insulting  folly, 
may  lead  to  the  serious  misunderstanding  of  entire 
nations,  and  a  sanguinary  end.  The  firm  and  digni- 
fied carriage  of  our  Seriate,  and  the  absence  of  petty 
passion  or  vain-gloriousness  in  the  British.  Parlia- 
ment, have  brought  the  Oregon  question  to  a  fair 
and  satisfaatory  end — an  affair  which,  but  a  short 
time  ago,  was  believed  by  many  to  be  involved  iu 
difficulties  which  the  sword  alone  was  able  to  cut 
short.  Even  genuine  personal  urbanity  in  those  to 
whom  international  affairs  are  intrusted,  is  very 
frequently  of  the  last  importance  for  a  happy  ulti- 
mate good  understanding  between  the  mightiest 
nations. 

We  may  express  a  similar  opinion  with  reference 
to  war,  Nothing  mitigates  so  much  its  hardships, 
and  few  things,  depending  on  individuals,  aid  more 
in.  preparing  a  welcome  peace,  than  a  gentlemanly 
spirit  in  the  commanders,  officers,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
the  combatants  towards  their  enemies,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers  itsel£  I  might  give  you  many 
striking  proofs,  but  I  observe  that  my  clepsydra  is 
nearly  run  out  Let  me  merely  add,  as  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that  political  assassination,  especial- 
ly in  times  of  war,  was  not  looked  upon  in  antiquity 
as  inadmissible;  that  Sir  Thomas  More  mentions  the 
assassination  of  the  hostile  captain,  as  a  wise  measure 
resorted  to  by  his  Utopians;  that  the  ambassadors 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  later,  the  Common- 
wealth-men in  exile,  were  picked  off  by  assassination; 
while  Charles  Fox,  during  the  war  with  the  French, 
arrested  the  man  who  offered  to  assassinate  Napo- 
leon, informed  the  French  government  of  the  fact, 
and  sent  the  man  out  of  the  country ;  and  Admiral 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  stern  enemy  of  the  French,  di- 


rected his  secretary  to  write  the  following  answer  to 
a  similar  offer  made  by  a  French  emigrant :  "  Lord  St. 
Vincent  has  not  words  to  express  the  detestation  in 
which  he  holds  an  assassin."  Fox  and  Vincent  acted  , 
like  Christians  and  gentlemen. 

I  have  mentioned  two  cheering  characteristics  of 
our  period,  showing  an  essential  progress  in  our 
race.  I  ought  to  add  a  third,  namely,  the  more 
gentlemanly  spirit  which  pervades  modern  penal 
laws.  I  am  well  aware  that  t]ie  whole  system  of 
punition  has  greatly  improved,  because  men  have 
made  penology  a  subject  of  serious  reflection,  and 
the  utter  fallacy  of  many  of  the  principles,  in  which 
our  forefathers  seri.ously  believed,  has  at  length 
been  exposed.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  impossible 
to  study  the  history  of  penal  law  without  clearly 
perceiving  that  punishments  were  formerly  dictated 
by  ft  vindictive  ferocity — an  nngentlomanly  spirit 
of  oppression.  All  the  accumulated  atrocities  heaped 
upon  the  criminal,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  his 
innocent  kin,  merely  because  he  was  what  now 
would  gently  be  called  "  in  the  opposition,"  make 
us  almost  hear  the  enraged  punisher  vulgarly  utter, 
"  Now  I  have  you,  and  you  shall  see  how  I'll  man- 
age you."  Archbishop  Laud,  essentially  not  a 
gentleman,  but  a  vindictive  persecutor  of  every  one 
who  dared  to  differ  from  his  coarse  views  of  State 
and  Church,  presided  in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  ani- 
mated its  members  when  Lord  Keeper  Coventry 
pronounced  the  following  sentence  on  Dr.  Alexander 
Leighton,  a  Scottish  divine,  for  slandering  Prelacy : 
"that  the  defendant  should  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Fleet  during  life — should  be  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds — and,  after  being  degraded  from  holy  orders 
by  the  high  commissioners,  should  be  sot  in  the 
pillory  in  Westminster — -there  be  whipped — after 
being  whipped,  again  be  set  in  the  pillory — have 
one  of  his  ears  cut  off — have  hia  nose  »lit — be 
branded  in  the  face  with  a  double  S.  S.,  for  Sower 
of  Sedition — afterwards  bo  set  in  the  pillory  in 
Cheapside,  and  there  be  whipped,  and  niter  being 
whipped,  again  be  set  in  the  pillory  and  have  his ' 
other  ear  cut  off."  The  whole  council  flgrood. 
There  was  no  recommendation  to  pardon  or  mitiga- 
tion. The  sentence  was  inflicted.  Could  a  gentle- 
man have  proposed,  or  voted  for  so  brutal  an  accu- 
mulation of  pain,  insult,  mutilation  and  ruin,  no 
matter  what  the  fundamental  errors  prevailing  in 
penal  law  then  were?  Nor  have  I  selected  this, 
from  other  sentences,  for  its  peculiar  cruelty."  Every 
student  in  history  knows  that  they  were  common  at 
the  time,  against  all  who  offended  authority,  even 
unknowingly.  Compare  the  spirit  which  could  over- 
whelm a  victim  with  such  brutality*  and  all  the 
branding,  pillory,  and  whipping  Btill  existing  in 
many  countries,  with  the  spirit  of  calmness  kind- 
ness, yet  seriousness  and  dignity  which  pervades 
such  a  punitory  scheme  as-  the  Pennsylvania  eremi- 
tic penitentiary  system,  which  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  gentlemanly,  is  the  most  impressive  and 
penetrating,  therefore  the  most  forbidding  of  all. 

Let 'me  barely  allude  to  the  duties  of  the  gentle- 
man in  those  countries  in  which  slavery  still  exists. 
Plato  says,  genuine  humanity  and  real  probity  are 
brought  to  the  test,  by  the  behavior  of  a  inan  to 
slaves,  whom  he  may  wrong  with  impunity.  He 
speaks  like  a  gentleman.  Although  his  golden  rule 
applies  to  all  whom  wo  may  offend  or  grieve  with 
impunity,  and  the  fair  and  noble  use  of  any  power 
we  may  possess,  is  one  of  the  truest  tests  of  a  gentle- 
man, yet  it  is  natural  that  Plato  should  have  made 
the  treatment  of  the  slave  the  peculiar  test,  because 
slavery  gives  the  greatest  power.  Cicero  says  we 
should  use  slaves  no  otherwise  than  we  do  our  day- 
laborers. 
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T!TE  SBTP  CANAL— TEOM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

dn  tftfe  to  the  American  People  and  their  Congress^  on  read- 
ing the  Message  of  the  Vmied  States  President  in  Decent 
ler,  184T. 

Hend  America  asunder 
And  unite  the  Binding  Sea 
That  emboldens  Man  and  tempers — 
Hake  the  ocean  free. 

Break  the  bolt  that  bars  the  passage, 
That  our  River  richly  pours 
Western  wealth  to  western  nations ; 
Let  that  sea  be  ours — 

Ours  by  all  the  hardy  whalers, 
By  the  pointing  Oregon, 
By  the  west-impelled  and  working, 
Unthralled  Saxon  son. 

Long  indeed  they  have  been  wooing, 
The  Pacific  and  his  bride ; 
Now  'tis  time  for  holy  wedding — 
Join  them  by  the  tide. 

Have  the  snowy  surfs  not  struggled 
Many  centuries  in  vain 
That  their  lips  might  senl  the  union  ? 
Lock  then  Main  to  Main. 

When  the  mighty  God  of  nature 
Made  this  favored  continent, 
He  allowed  it  yet  unsevered, 
That  a  race  be  sent, 

Able,  mindful  of  his  purpose, 
Prone  to  people,  to  subdue, 
And  to  bind  the  land  with  iron, 
Or  to  force  it  through, 

What  the  prophet-navigator, 
Seeking  straits  to  his  Catais, 
But  began,  now  consummate  it — 
Make  the  strait  and  pass. 

Blessed  the  eyes  that  shall  behold  it, 
When  the  pointing  boom  shall  veer, 
Leading  through  the  parted  Andes, 
While  the  nations  cheer  1 

There  at  Suez,  Europe's  mattock 
Cuts  the  briny  road  with  skill, 
And  must  Darien  bid  defiance 
To  the  pilot  still  ? 

Do  we  breathe  this  breath  of  knowledge 
Purely  to  enjoy  its  zest  ? 
Shall  the  iron  arm  of  science 
Like  a  sluggard  rest? 

Up  then,  at  it!  earnest  people! 
Bravely  wrought  thy  scorning  blade, 
But  there's  fresher  fame  in  store  yet, 
Glory  for  the  spade. 

What  we  want  is  naught  in  envy, 
And  for  all  we  pioneer ; 
Let  the  keels  of  every  nation 
Through  the  isthmus  steer. 

Must  the  globe  be  always  girded 
Ere  we  get  to  Bramah's  priest  ? 
Take  the  tissues  of  your  Lowells 
Westward  to  the  East. 

Ye,  that  vanquish  pain  and  distance,     • 
Ye,  enmeshing1  Time  with  wire, 
Court  ye  patiently  for  ever" 
Yon  Antarctic  ire? 

Shall  the  mariner  for  ever 
Double  the  impending  capes, 
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While  his  longsome  and  retracing 
heedless  course  he  shapes  ? 

What  was  daring  for  our  fathers, 
To  defy  those  billows  fierce, 
Is  but  tame  for  their  descendants; 
We  are  bid  to  pierce. 

Ye  that  fight  with  printing  armies, 
Settle  sons  on  forlorn  track, 
As  the  Romans  flung  their  eagles, 
But  to  win  them  back. 

Who,  iindoubting,  worship  boldness, 
And,  if  baffled,  bolder  rise, 
Shall  we  lag  when  grandeur  beckons 
To  this  good  emprize? 

Let  the  vastness  not  appal  us; 
Greatness  is  thy  destiny. 
Let  the  doubters  not  recall  us ; 
Venture  suits  the  free. 

Like  a  seer,  I  see  her  throning, 
WINLAND  strong  in  freedom's  health, 
Warding  peace  on  both  the  waters, 
Widest  Commonwealth. 

Crowned  with  wreaths  that  still  grow  greener, 
Guerdon  for  untiring  pain,  * 

For  the  wise,  the  stout,  and  steadfast: 
Rend  the  land  in  twain. 

Cleave  America  asunder, 
This  is  worthy  work  for  thee. 
Hark !    The  seas  roll  up  imploring 
"  Make  the  ocean  free." 

In  1856,  Dr.  Lieber  retired  from  his  Pro- 
fessorship of  History  and  Political  Economy  in 
the  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  came  with 
his  family  to  New  York,  where,  in  1857,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science  in  Columbia  College.  He  delivered,  in 
February,  1858,  an  inaugural  address  on  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  this  new  position.  In 
this  discourse,  which  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  trustees,  he  passed  in  review  the  elements 
of  political  economy  and  political  philosophy, 
showing  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought, 
and  handling  with  great  acumen  the  theories  of 
the  day  on  these  subjects,  and,  in  particular, 
illustrating  the  utrne  arid  ever  active  princi- 
ples "  of  individualism  and  socialism,  the 
maintenance  of  which,  in  their  proper  degree 
and  relation,  he  considered  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  state.  On  the  organization  of  the 
law  school  attached  to  the  college,  in  1859,  Dr. 
Lieber  was  also  appointed  in  that  department 
professor  of  political  science.  An  introductory 
discourse  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  State,  in 
the  winter  of  1859-60,  before  the  students  of 
this  institution,  has  been  published.  It  is 
entitled  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Teacher  of 
Politics,  and  is  an  earnest  vindication  of  the 
paramount  utility  of  the  philosophical  pursuit 
of  statesmanship  in  modern  communities.  The 
topic,  as  usual  with  the  author,  is  illustrated 
by  a  variety'  of  pregnant  illustrations,  the  argu- 
ment being  constantly  enforced  by  authority 
and  example.  In  18613  two  other  lectures 
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delivered  by  Dr.  Lieber,  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  concluding  a  course  on  the 
Modern  State,  were  published  by  direction  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  lectures  were  accom- 
panied with  a  series  of  notes  on  the  text  by 
Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia,  and  appended  to 
them  was  an  address  u  On  Secession,"  written  by 
Dr.  Lieber  in  1851,  and  read  before  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  Union  men  of  South  Carolina 
in  that  year,  at  Greenville.  The  title  given  by 
the  author  to  the  lectures  indicates  his  argu- 
ment :  What  is  our  Constitution — League,  Pact,  or 
Government?  He  maintains  the  last,  and  estab- 
lishes, by  precedent  and  authority,  the  grounds 
of  an  established  American  nationality.  It  was 
a  period  when  such  labors  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  a  "basis  of  action  by  the  people 
and  authorities  of  the  land  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  which  was  every  day  assuming  greater 
magnitude  in  its  efforts  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Lieber,  not 
only  in  this,  but  constantly  daring  the  civil  war, 
by  speeches  at  popular  meetings,  by  learned 
arguments  and  publications,  encouraged  the 
people  and  supported  the  state  in  its  gigantic 
struggle  for  existence.  As  president  of  the 
Loyal  Publication  Society,  at  New  York,  his 
efforts  were  particularly  influential.  Among  its 
issues  are  numerous  tracts  from  his  pen :  JVb 
Party  Now,  "but  All  for  our  Country,  an  address 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Loyal  National 
League, -at  a  meeting  in  Union  Square,  New 
York,  in  1863  ;  Slavery,  Plantations,  and  the 
Yeomanry  ;  The  Arguments  of  the  Secession- 
ists; Lincoln  or  McGlellan;  AmencLvienti  of  the 
Constitution  Submitted  to  the  Consideration  of 
the  American  People — the  last  providing  the 
most  stringent  securities  against  any  attempts 
at  **  secession  "  or  treason,  abolishing  slavery,  and 
securing  the  privileges  of  citizens  to  all  native 
or  naturalized  inhabitants,  whether  born  free  or 
made  free,  without  any  exception  of  color,  race, 
or  orgin. 

At  the  request  of  Major-General  Ilenry^W, 
Halleck,  then  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  I)r.  Lieber,  in  1802,  prepared 
an  essay  on  Guerrilla,  Parties  Considered  with 
Reference  to  the  Law  and  Uaages  of  War,  which 
was  printed  for  distribution  in  the  army,  by 
order  of  the  Department  of  War;  and,  in  1863, 
was  appointed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment" to  draw  tip  a  code  for  the  conduct  of 
belligerents,  of  which  he  had  suggested  the  idea 
and  showed  the  necessity.  The  latter,  revised 
by  a  board  of  officers,  under  the  presidency  of 
Major-General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  was  published 
"for  the  information  of  all  concerned,"  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Field.  Dr.  Lieber,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent or  head  of  a  bureau  at  Washington  for 
the  preservation  of  the  manuscripts  and  the 
official  papers  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
to  be  preserved  as  a  portion  of  the  national 
archives.  He  resigned  at  the  same  time  his 
professorship  in  Columbia  College,  though  he 
was  still  retained  as  a  lecturer  in  the  law  school 
of  that  institution.  i 


**Dr.  Lieber  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
York  city,  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1872.  An  indisposition,  apparently  slight, 
had  kept  him  at  home  for  a  day  or  two ;  and 
while  his  wife  was  reading  to  him,  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  pain  and  suddenly  expired.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  arbitrator  of  the 
commission  to  adjudicate  Mexican  claims.  He 
had  written  two  pamphlets  in  recent  years: 
Reflections  on  the  Changes  Necessary  in  the  Pres- 
ent Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Yor%,  pub- 
lished by  the  Union  League  Club,  18GV;  and 
Fragments  of  Political  Science  on  Nationalism, 
1868.  To  the  New  York  Evening  Post  he  also 
contributed  some  able  articles  on  political  ques- 
tions, signed  "Amerious,"  the  last  of  which, 
u  Religion  and  Law,"  was  printed  September  24, 
1872.  An  able  commemorative  address  on  the 
life  and  character  of  this  great  scholar,  profound 
thinker,  and  good  man,  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Thayer,*of  Philadelphia;  and  President  Theo- 
dore D.  Woolsoy  is  preparing  another  for  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts,  Boston. 

GEOBGE  BANCROFT. 

GEORGE  BANCKOFT,  the  eminent  American  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1800.  His  father,  Aaron  Bancroft,  was 
the  distinguished  Congregationalist  clergyman  of 
that  place. t  He  took  particular  care  of  his  son's 
education,  which  was  pursued  at  the  academy  of 
Dr.  Abbot,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  A  con- 
temporary letter,  dated  October  10,  1811,  written 
by  the  eminent  Dr.  Nathan  Parker,  of  Portsmouth, 
to  Dr.  Bancroft,  records  a  visit  to  the  school, 
with  special  mention  of  the  promising  George. 

"  I  have  this  day,"  writes  this  friend  of  the  fa- 
mily, "  made  a  visit  at  Exeter,  and  spent  an  hour 
with  George.  I  found  him  in  good  health,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation.  He  appears 
to  enter  into  the  studies  which  he  is  pursuing 
with  an  ardor  and  laudable  ambition  which  gives 
promise  of  distinction,  and  which  must  be  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  a  parent.  I  conversed  with  him 
on  his  studies,  and  found  him  very  ready  to  make 
discriminating  remarks — and  as  much  as  I  ex- 
pected from  him.  I  was  surprised  at  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  he  conversed,  and  the  maturity 
of  mind  which  he  discovered.  ******* 
I  found  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
distinctions  which  are  conferred  on  those  who 
excel,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  them.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  zeal  which  lie  dis- 
covered ^  on  this  subject.  He  said  there  were 
prizes  distributed  every  year,  or  every  term  (I 
forgot  which),  to  those  who  excelled  in  particular 
studies.  IJe  expressed  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
one,  but  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  succeed, 
for  he  was  the  youngest  but  three  in  the  aca- 
demy, and  he  did  not  think  he  should  gain  a  prize, 
but  he  would  try.  These,  you  may  say,  are  tri- 
fling things,  but  they  discover  a  disposition  of 


*Hon,  M,  Russell  Thayer,  a  native  of  Potorsbiirir,  Virginia 
whore  he  was  born  in  1819,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  nftmber  of  Con^resa  for  8«v<»ral  t«nuti,  is 
the  author  of  some  pamphlets  and  literary  articles,  the  lust 
of  which  is  entitled:  The  Lift,  diameter,  and  Writinos  of 
Francis  Linker,  A  J)iscoursK  delivered  before  the  Historical  <!&• 
cidy  of  Pcnnnylvmria,  January  13,  1873.  By  Hon.  M.  Russell 
Thayer,  Associate  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  i*hiludel»hJa. 
t  Jtnte,  vol.  i,  p.  424. 
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mind,  with  which  I  think  you  must  be  gratified. 
I  made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Abbot  concerning  him. 
He  observed  that  he  was  u  very  fine  lad ;  that 
ha  appeared  to  have  the  stamina  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man;  that  he  took  his  rank  among 
the  first  scholars  in  the  academy,  and  that  he 
wished  I  would  send  him  half  a  dozen  such 
boys." 

The  word  of  promise  thus  spoken  to  the  fa- 
ther's ear  has  not  been  broken  to  the  world. 

In  1817,  before  he  had  completed  his  seven- 
teenth year,  the  youth  received  his  degree  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts  at  Cambridge.  The  nest  year 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  at  Gottingenand 
Berlin,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  best  op- 
portunities of  literary  culture  presented  by  those 
eminent  universities.  Before  his  return  to  Ame- 
rica,, in  1822,  he  had  made  the  tour  of  England, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  His  mind  was 
now  richly  furnished  with  the  treasures  of  ancient 
literature,  with  the  superadded  modern  metaphy- 
sical culture  of  the  German  universities.  The 
thoroughness  of  his  studies  is  shown  in  the  phi- 
losophical summaries  of  Eoman  history  and  po- 
licy, and  of  the  literature  of  Germany,  then 
rapidly  gaining  the  ascendant,  which  he  not 
long  after  published  in  America ;  while  a  thin 
volume  of  poems,  published  at  Boston  in  1823, 
witnesses  to  his  poetical  enthusiasm  for  the  arts 
and  nature,  as  he  traversed  the  ruins  of  Italy  and 
the  sublime  scenery  of  Switzerland.  He  also  at 
this  time,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  wrote  a  series  of  poetical  transla- 
tions of  some  of  the  chief  minor  poems  of  Schil- 
ler, Goethe,  and  other  German  authors,  which 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Be  view,  and 
have  been  lately  revived  by  the  author,  in  his 
Collection  of  Miscellanies.  He  also  wrote  for  the 
early  volumes  of  Walsh's  American  Quarterly 
Be  view,  a  number  of  articles,  marked  by  their 
academic  and  philosophic  spirit;  among  others,  a 
striking  paper  on  the  Doctrine  of  Temperaments ; 
a  kindred  philosophical  Essay  on  Ennui;  and 
papers  on  Poland  and  Russia,  of  historical  saga- 
city and  penetration. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Bancroft  had  been  appointed  Tutor  of  Greek 
at  Harvard,  where  he  continued  for  a  year ;  sub- 
sequently carrying  out  his  plans  of  education,  in 
connexion  with  his  friend  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  as 
principal  of  the  Round  Hill  school,  at  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bancroft  early  became  a  politician,  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  Democratic  party.  One  of  the 
fruits  of  his  promotion  of  its  interests  was  his 
appointment  from  President  Van  Buren,  in  1838, 
to  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Boston.  He 
retained  thin  office  till  18^1.  In  1844  he  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  minority,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  the  office  of  Governor.  He  was 
invited  by  President  Polk,  in  1845,  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  his  customary  energy 
and  efficiency  in  the  cause  of  improvement.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Great  Britain,  and  held  this  distinguished 
position  till  1849.  He  then  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  became  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  Now  York. 

Here  he  has  established  his  home,  and  here  he 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fashionable,  literary,  and 
political  circles  of  the  city.  He  has  filled  the 
ofiice  of  President  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society  ;  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Ethnological  and  New  York  Historical 
Societies ;  and  has  on  several  occasions  appeared 
as  a  public  orator,  in  connexion  with  these  and- 
other  liberal  interests  of  the  city.  His  summers 
are  passed  at  his  country-seat  at  Newport, 
Pvhode  Island. 


Bancroft's  Residence. 


The  nwt  important  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
literary  career,  his  History  of  the  United  States^ 
from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Continent, 
appeared  in  a  first  volume,  in  1834.  It  struck  a 
new  vein  in  American  History,  original  in  design 
and  conception.  Terse  and  pointed  in  style,  in 
brief,  ringing  sentences,  it  took  the  subject  out 
of  the  hands  of  mere  annalists  and  commenta- 
tors, and  raised  it  to  the  dignity  and  interest  of 
philosophical  narration.  The  original  preface 
stamped  the  character  of  the  work,  in  its  leading 
motives,  the  author's  sense  of  its  importance,  and 
his  reliance  on  the  energetic  industry  which  was 
to  accomplish  it.  The  picturesque  account  of  the 
colonial  period  gave  the  public  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  author's  vivid  narrative;  while  the 
tribute  to  Roger  Williams  was  an  indication  of 
the  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
was  to  characterize  the  work.  The  second  and 
third  followed,  frequently  appearing  in  new 
editions. 

•  The  interval  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  absence  in  Eu- 
rope was  profitably  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  historical  studies,  for  which  his  rank  of 
ambassador  gave  him  new  facilities  of  original 
research  in  the  government  archives  of  London 
and  Paris.  Approaching  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod he  was  at  that  stage  of  the  narrative  where 
this  aid  became  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
was  freely  rendered.  The  records  of  the  State 
Paper  Office  of  Great  Britain,  including  a  vast 
array  of  military  and  civil  correspondence,  and 
legal  and  commercial  detail,  werefreoly  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Yiscount 
Palmerston,  Earl  Grey,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  then  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State.  The  records  of  the  Treasury,  with 
its  series  of  Minutes  and  Letter  Books,  were, 
in  like  manner,  opened  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
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sell :  while  in  the  British  Museum  and  'in  the 
private  collections  of  various  noble  families,  the 
most  interesting  manuscripts  were  freely  rendered 
to  the  historian.  Among  the  latter  were  the  pa- 
pers of  Chatham,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  several 
hundred  notes  which  passed  between  George  the 
'  Third  and  Lord  North. 

M.  G-iiizot,  the  French  minister,  extended  simi- 
lar courtesies  in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
aided  by  M.  Mignet,  M.  Lamartirie,  and  De 
Tocqueville.  The  relations  of  America  with 
other  European  states  of  the  Continent  were  also 
examined. 

In  addition  to  these  resources  abroad,  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work  secured  to  Mr.  Bancroft  at  home 
frequent  valuable  opportunities  of  the  examina- 
tion of  original  authorities  in  private  and  public 
collections  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
these  are  the  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  apostle 
of  American  liberty,  Samuel  Adams. 

Thus  armed,  and,  with  the  daily  increasing  rer 
sources  of  the  already  vast  American  historical 
library,  fed  by  a  thou<and  rills  of  publication,  of 
biography,  family  memoirs,  town  and  state  histo- 
ries, and  the  numerous  modes  of  antiquarian  de- 
velopment, Mr.  Bancroft  enters  on  each  successive 
volume  of  his  national  work  with  an  increased 
momentum.  Resuming  the  record  in  1852  with 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  traces 
the  period  from  1748,  the  author  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  last  of  which,  bringing 
the  narrative  to  the  immediate  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  preceding  the  actual  outbreak  in 
Massachusetts,  appeared  in  1854.  Here,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  era,  the  author  pauses  for  a 
while ;  we  may  be  sure  to  gather  new  strength 
for  the  approaching  conflict. 

The  speciality  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  is  its 
prompt  recognition  and  philosophical  development 
of  the  elements  of  liberty  existing  in  the  country 
—from  the  settlement  of  the  first  colonists  to  the 
matured  era  of  independence.  lie  traces  this 
spirit  in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  land,  in  men 
and  in  events.'  History,  in  Ms  view,  is  no  acci- 
dent or  chance  concurrence  of  incidents,  but  an 
organic  growth  which  the  actors  control,  and  to 
which  they  are  subservient.  The  nation  became 
free,  he  maintains,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
human  constitution,  and  because  it  deliberately 
willed  to  be  free.  To  this  end,  in  his  view, 
all  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights  ministered. 
To  detect  this  prevailing  influence,  this  hidden 
impulse  to  the  march  of  events,  in  every  variety 
of  character,  in  every  change  of  position,  whether 
in  the  town  meeting  of  New  England  or  the 
parliament  of  England ;  whether  in  the  yeoman  or 
the  governor ;  in  the  church  or  at  the  bar ;  in  the 
habits  of  the-  sailor  or  of  the  pioneer ; .  in  the 
rnggecl  independence  of  ISTew  England  or  the  un- 
ea^y  sufferance  of  Louisiana :  this  is  our  historian's 
ever  present  idea.  The  ardor  of  the  pursuit  may 
sometimes  bend  reluctant  facts  to  its  purpose,  and 
the  keener  eye  of  retrospection  inny  read  with 
.more  certainty  what  lurked  ditnly  in  anticipation; 
but  the  main  deduction  is  correct.  The  history 
of  America  is  the  history  of  liberty.  The  author 
never  relaxes  his  grasp  of  this  central  law.  Hence 
the  manly  vigor  and  epic  grandeur  of  his  story. 

"With  this  leading  idea  Mr.  Bancroft  associates 


the  most' minute  attention  to  detail.  His  page  is 
crowded  with  facts  brought  forward  with  the  air 
of  realities  of  the  time.  He  does  not  disdain 
to  cite  in  his  text  the  very  words  of  the  old  actors 
as  they  were  uttered  in  the  ballad,  the  sermon,  the 
speech,  or  the  newspaper  of  the  day.  This  gives 
verisimilitude  to  his  story.  It  is  a  history  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  state. 


In  1855  Mr.  Bancroft  published  a  volume  of 
Literary  a/nd  Historical  Miscellanies^  containing 
a  portion  of  hiw  early  Essays  from  the  Reviewn  ; 
his  poetical  translations  from  the  German  ;  several 
historical  articles  to  which  we  havo  alluded,  and 
a  few  occasional  discourses,  including  an  nddrcws 
in  memory  of  dimming,  in  1842  ;  an  oration 
commemorative  of  Andrew  Jackson,  spoken  at 
Washington  in  184-5,  and  the  eloquent  discourse 
at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  uThe  Ne- 
cessity, the  Reality,  and  the  Promise  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Human  Race"  —  topics  which  were 
handled  by  the  light  both  of  modem  science  and 
philosophy. 

To  this  enumeration  of  tor.  Bancroft's  writings 
we  may  add  an  Abridgment  of  hia  History  of  the 
Colonization  of  the  United  States;  and  among 
other  speeches  and  addresses,  n  lecture  on  u  The 
Culture,  tho  Support,  and  the  Object  of  Art  in  a 
Republic,"  in  the  course  of  the  New  York  Histo- 
rical Society  in  1852  ;  and  another  Wore  tho 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  New  York  in  1K88,  on 
a  Tho  Office,  Appropriate  Culture,  and  Duty  of 
the  Mechanic," 


OOMPABI80N   OF  JOHN   100K15   A1TD   • 

Every  hope  of  reform  from  parliament 
Bigotry  and  tyranny  prevailed  more  than  ever,  and 
Peim,  despairing  of  relief  in  Europe,  bout  the  whole 
energy  of  his  mind  to  accomplish  the  OHtablishiucnt 
of  a  free  government  in  the  New  World.  For  that 
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"heavenly  end,"  he  was  prepared  by  the  severe 
discipline  of  life,  and  the  love,  without  dissimulation, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  The  senti- 
ment of  cheerful  humanity  was  irrepressibly  strong 
in  his  bosom ;  as  with  John  Eliot  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams, benevolence  gushed  prodigally  from  his  ever- 
overflowing  heart;  and  when,  in  his  late  old  age,  his 
intellect  was  impaired,  and  his  reason  prostrated  by 
apoplexy,  his  sweetness  of  disposition  rose  serenely 
over  the  clouds  of  disease.  Possessing  an  extraordi- 
nary greatness  of  mind,  vast  conceptions,  remarkable 
for  their  universality  and  precision,  and  "surpassing 
in  speculative  endowments,*'  conversant  with  men, 
and  books,  and  governments,  with  various  languages, 
and  the  forms  of  political  combinations,  as  they 
existed  in  England  aud  France,  in  Holland,  and  the 
principalities  and  free  cities  of  Germany,  he  yet 
sought  the  source  of  wisdom  in  his  own  soul. 
Humane  by  nature  and  by  suffering;  familiar  with 
the  royal  family;  intimate  with  Sunderland  and 
Sydney ;  acquainted  with  Russell,  Halifax,  Shaftes- 
bury,  and  Buckingham ;  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Sociefcy,  the  peer  of  Newton  and  the  great  scholars 
of  his  age, — he  valued  the  promptings  of  a  free  mind 
more  than  the  awards  of  the  learned,  and  reverenced 
the  single-minded  sincerity  of  the  Nottingham  shep- 
herd more  than  the  authority  of  colleges  and  the 
wisdom  of  philosophers.  And  now,  being  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  but  a  year  older  than  was  Locke, 
when,  twelve  years  before,  he  had  framed  a  consti- 
tution for  Carolina,  the  Q  laker  legislator  was  come 
to  the  New  World  to  lay  the  foundations  of  states. 
Would  he  imitate  the  vaunted  system  of  the  great 
philosopher?  Locke,  like  William  Penn,  was  tole- 
rant; both  loved  freedom;  both  cherished  truth  in 
sincerity.  But  Locke  kindled  the  torch  of  liberty  at 
the  fires  of  tradition ;  Penn  at  the  living  light  in  the 
soul.  Locke  sought  truth  through  the  senses  and 
the  outward  world ;  Penn  looked  inward  to  the 
divine  revelations  in  every  mud.  Locke  compared 
the  soul  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  just  as  Hobbes  had 
compared  it  to  a  slate,  pa  which  time  and  chance 
might  scrawl  their  experience;  to  Penn,  the  soul  was 
an  organ  which  of  itself  instinctively  breathes  divine 
harmonies,  like  those  musical  instruments  which  are 
feo  curiously  aud  perfectly  framed,  that,  when  once 
set  in  motion,  they  of  themselves  give  forth  all  the 
melodies  designed  by  the  artist  that  made  them. 
To  Locke,  "  Conscience  is  nothing  else  than  our  own 
opinion  of  our  own  actions;"  to  Penn,  it  is  the  image 
of  Go  i,  and  his  oracle  iu  the  soul.  Locke,  who  was 
never  a  father,  esteemed  "  the  duty  of  parents  to 
preserve  their  children  not  to  be  understood  without 
reward  and  punishment ;"  Penn  loved  his  children, 
with  not  a  thought  for  the  consequences.  Locke, 
who  was  never  married,  declares  marriage  an  affair 
of  the  senses;  Penn  reverenced  woman  as  the  object 
of  fervent,  inward  affection,  made,  not  for  lust,  'but 
for  love.  In  studying  the  understanding,  Locke  be- 
gins with  the  sources  of  knowledge ;  Penn  with  an 
inventory  of  our  int  dlectual  treasures.  Locke  de- 
duces government  froai  Noah  and  Adam,  rests  it 
upon  contract,  and  announces  its  end  to  be  the 
security  of  property ;  Penn,  far  from  going  back  to 
Adam,  or  even  to  Noah,  declares  that  "  there  must 
be  a  people  before  a  government,"  and,  deducing  the 
right  to  institute  government  from  man's  moral 
nature,  seeks  its  fundamental  rules  in  the  immutable 
dictates  "  of  universal  reason,"  its  cud  in  freedom 
arid  happiness.  -The  system  of  Locke  lends  itself  to 
contending  factions  of  the  most  opposite  interests 
and  purposes ;  the  doctrine  of  Fox  a  id  Perm,  being 
but  the  common  creed  of  humanity,  lorbids  division, 
and  insures  the  highest  moral  unity.  To  Locke, 
happiness  is  pleasure ;  things  are  good  and  evil  only 


in  reference  to  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  to  "  inquire 
after  the  highest  good  is  as  absurd  as  to  dispute 
whether  the  best  relish  be  in  apples,  plums,  or  mits ;" 
Penn  esteemed  happiness  to  lie  in  the  subjection  of 
the  baser  instincts  to  the  instinct  of  Deity  in  the 
breast,  good  and  evil  to  be  eternally  and  always  as 
unlike  as  truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  inquiry  after 
the  highest  good  to  involve  the  purpose  of  existence. 
Locke  says  plainly,  that,  but  for  rewards  and  punish- 
ments beyond  the  grave,  "  it  is  certainly  right  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  enjoy  what  we  delight  in;"  Penn, 
like  Plato  and  Fenelon,  maintained  the  doctrine  so 
terrible  to  despots,  that  God  is  to  be  loved  for  his 
own  sake,  and  virtue  to  be  practised  for  its  intrinsic 
loveliness.  Locke  derives  the  idea  of  infinity  from 
the  senses,  describes  it  as  purely  negative,  and 
attributes  it  to  nothing  but  space,  duration,  and 
number ;  Penn  derived  the  idea  from  the  soul,  and 
ascribed  it  to  truth,  and  virtue,  and  God.  Locke 
declares  immortality  a  matter  with  which  reason  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  that  revealed  truth  must  be  sus- 
tained by  outward  signs  and  visible  acts  of  power  ; 
Penn  saw  truth  by  its  own  light,  and  summoned  the 
soul  to  bear  witness  to  its  own  glory.  Locke  be- 
lieved **  not  so  many  men  in  wrong  opinions  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  because  the  greatest  part  have 
no  opinions  at  all,  and  do  not  know  what  they  con- 
tend for ;"  Penn  likewise  vindicated  the  many,  but  it 
was  because  truth  is  the  common  inheritance  of  the 
race.  Locke,  in  his  love  of  "tolerance,  inveighed 
against  the  methods  of  persecution  as  "  Popish  prac- 
tices ;"  Penn  censured  no  sect,  but  condemned 
bigotry  of  all  sorts  as  iitlmman.  Locke,  as  an  Ameri- 
can lawgiver,  dreaded  &>$&b.  numerous  democracy, 
and  reserved  all  power  to'^ealth  and  the  feudal  pro- 
prietaries ;  Penn  believed  that  God  is  in  every  con- 
science, his  light  in '  'every  soul ;  and  therefore, 
stretching  out  his  arms,  he  built — such  are  his  own 
words — "  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind."  This  is  the 
praise  of  William  Penn,  that,  in  an  age  which  had 
seen  a  popular  revolution  shipwreck  popular  liberty 
among  selfish  factions ;  which  had  seen  Hugh  Peters 
and  Henry  Vane  perish  by  the  hangman's  cord  and 
the  axe;  in  an  age  when  Sydney  nourished  the 
pride  of  patriotism  rather  than  the  sentiment  of 
philanthropy,  when  Russell  stood  for  the  liberties  of 
his  order,  aud  not  for  new  enfranchisements,  when 
Harrington,  and  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke,  thought 

fovernment  should  rest  on  property, — Penn  did  not 
espair  of  humanity,  and,  though  all  history  and  ex- 
perience denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  dared 
to  cherish  the  noble  idea  of  man's  capacity  for  self- 
government.  Conscious  that  there  was  no  room  for 
its  exercise  in  England,  the  pure  enthusiast,  like 
Calvin  and  Descartes,  a  voluntary  exile,  was  come  to 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  to  institute  "  THE  HOLY 
EXPERIMENT." 

SHADDOCK'S  DEFEAT,  1755. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  July,  Brad- 
dock  set  his  troops  in  motion.  A  little  below  the 
Youghiogeny  they  forded  the  Monongahela,  and 
marched  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  tranquil 
stream,  displaying  outwardly  to  the  forests  the  per- 
fection of  military  discipline,  brilliant  in  their  daz- 
zling uniform,  their  burnished  arms  gleaming  in  the 
bright  summer's  sun,  but  sick  at  heart,  and  enfeebled 
by  toil  and  unwholesome  diet.  At  noon  they  forded 
the  MoMongahela  ngain,  and  stood  between  the  rivers 
that  form  the  Ohio,  only  seven  miles  distant  from 
their  junction.  A  detachment  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Gage, 
and  closely  attended  by  a  working  party  of  two  hun- 
dred aii.l  fifty,  under  St.  Clair,  advanced  cautiously, 
with  guides  ai.d  flanking  parties,  along  a  path  but 
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twelve  feet  wide,  towards  the  uneven  woody  coun- 
try that  was  between  them  and  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
•  general  was  following  with  the  columns  of  artillery, 
baggage,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army,  when  a 
very  heavy  and  quick  fire  was  heard  in  the  front. 

Aware  of  Braddock's  progress  by  the  fidelity  of 
their  scouts,  the  French  had  resolved  on  an  ambus- 
cade. Twice  in  council  the  Indians  declined  the 
enterprise.  "  I  shall  go,"  said  De  Beaujeu,  "  and 
will  you  suffer  your  father  to  go  alone  ?  I  am  sure 
we  shall  conquer ;"  and,  sharing  his  confidence,  they 
pledged  themselves  to  be  his  companions.  At  au 
early  hour,  Contrecoaur,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne, detached  De  Beaujeu,  Dumas,  and  De  Lig- 
nery,  with  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  French 
and  Canadians,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
savages,  under  orders  to  repair  to  a  favorable  spot 
selected  the  preceding  evening.  Before  reaching  it 
they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  wore  advancing  in  the  best  possible  order; 
and  De  Beaujeu  instantly  began  an  attack  with  the 
utmost  vivacity.  Gage  should,  on  the  moment,  and 
without  waiting  for  orders,  have  sent  support  to  his 
flanking  parties.  His  indecision  lost  the  day.  The 
onset  was  met  courageously,  but  the  flanking  guards 
were  driven  in,  and  the  advanced  party,  leaving 
their  two  six-pounders  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  vanguard  which  the 
general  had  sent  as  a  reinforcement,  and  which  was 
attempting  to  form  in  face  of  a  rising  ground  on  the 
right.  Thus  the  men  of  both  regiments  were  heap- 
ed together  in  promiscuous  confusion,  among  the 
dense  forest  trees  and  thickset  underwood.  The  g<§- 
uernl  himself  hurried  forward  to  share  the  danger 
and  animate  the  troops;  and  his  artillery,  though  it 
could  do  little  harm,  as  it  played  against  an  enemy 
whom  the  forest  concealed,  yet  terrified  the  savages 
and  made  them  waver.  At  this  time  De  Beaujeu 
fell,  when  the  brave  and  humane  Dumas,  taking  the 
command,  gave  new  life  to  his  party:  sending  the 
savages  to  attack  the  English  in  flank,  while  he  with 
the  French  and  Canadians,  continued  the  combat  in 
front.  Already  the  British  regulars  were  raising 
shouts  of  victory,  when  the  battle  was  renewed,  and 
the  Indians,  posting  themselves  most  advantageously 
behind  large  trees  '*  in  the  front  of  the  troops  and 
on  the  hills  which  overhung  the  right  flank,"  invisi- 
ble, yet  making  the  woods  re-echo  their  war-whoop, 
fired  irregularly,  but  with  deadly  aim,  at  "  the  fair 
mark"  offered  by  the  *'  compact  body  of  men  be- 
neath them."  None  of  the  English  that  were  engag- 
ed would  say  they  saw  a  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and 
"  many  of  the  officers,  who  were  in  the  heat  of  the 
action  the  whole  time,  would  not  assert  that  they 
saw  one." 

The  combat  was  obstinate,  and  continued  for  two 
hours  with  scarcely  any  change  in  the  disposition  of 
either  side.  Had  the  regxilars  shown  courage,  the 
issue  would  not  have  been  doubtful :  but  terrified  by 
the  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  dispirited  by  a  manner 
of  fighting  such  as  they  had  never  imagined,  they 
would  not  long  obey  the  voice  of  their  officers,  but 
fired  in  platoons  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  load, 
aiming  among  the  trees,  or  firing  into  the  air.  In 
the  midst  of  the  strange  scene,  nothing  was  so  sub- 
lime as  the  persevering  gallantry  of  the  officers. 
They  used  the  utmost  art  to  encourage  the  men  to 
move  upon  the  enemy;  they  told  them  off  into  small 
parties  of  which  they  took  the  lead;  they  bravely 
formed  the  front ;  they  advanced  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  small  bodies,  sometimes  separately,  to  reco- 
ver the  cannon,  or  to  get  possession  of  the  hill ;  but 
were  sacrificed  by  the  soldiers,  who  declined  to  fol- 
low them,  and  even  fired  upon  them  from  the  rear. 
Cf  eighty-six  officers,  twenty-sis  were  killed, — 


among  them,  Sir  Peter  Halket, — and  thirty- seven 
were  wounded,  including  Gage,  and  other  field  offi 
cers.  Of  the  men,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded, 
Braddock  braved  every  dai  ger.  His  secretary  was 
shot  dead  ;  both  his  English  aids  were  disabled  ear- 
ly in  the  engagement,  leaving  l*he  American  alone  to 
distribute  his  orders.  "I  expected  eveiy  moment," 
said  one  whose  eye  was  on  Washington,  "  to  see  him 
fall.  Nothing  but  the  superintending  care  of  Pro- 
vidence could  have  saved  him."  "An  Indian  chief — 
I  suppose  a  Shawnee — singled  him  out  with  his  rifle, 
and  bade  others  of  his  warriors  do  the  same.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him;  four  balls  penetrated 
his  coat."  "Some  potent  Manitou  guards  his  life," 
exclaimed  the  savage.  "  Death,"  wrote  Washington, 
"  was  levelling  my  companions  on  every  side  of  me ; 
but,  by  the  all-powerful  dispensations  of  Providence, 
I  have  been  protected."  "  To  the  public,"  said  Da- 
vies,  a  learned  divine,  in  the  following  month,  "I 
point  out  that  heroic  youlb,  Colonel  Washington, 
whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  preserved 
in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  important  service  to 
his  country."  u  Who  is  Mr.  Washington?"  asked 
Lord  Halifax  a  few  months  later.  "  1  know  nothing 
of  him,"  he  added,  "  but  that  they  say  lie  behaved 
in  Braddock's  action  as  bravely  as  if  lie  really  loved 
the  whistling  of  bullets."  The  Virginia  troops  show- 
ed great  valor,  and  were  nearly  all  massacred.  Of 
three  companies,  scarcely  thirty  men  were  left  alive. 
Captain  Peyronney  and  all  his  officers,  down  to  a 
corporal,  were  killed;  of  Poison's,  whose  bravery 
was  honored  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
011137  one  was  left.  But  "  those  they  call  regulars, 
having  wasted  their  ammunition,  bioke  and  ran,  as 
sheep  before  hounds,  leaving  the  artillery,  provisions, 
baggage,  and  even  the  private  papers  of  the  geneinl 
a  prey  to  the  enemy.  The  attempt  to  rally  them 
was  as  vuin  ns  to  attempt  to  stop  the  wild  bears  of 
the  mountain."  "  Thus  were  the  English  moat  scan- 
dalously beaten."  Of  privates,  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  were  killed  or  wounded ;  while  of  theFreneh 
and  Indians,  only  three  officers  and  thirty  men  fell, 
and  but  as  many  more  wounded. 

Braddock  had  five  horses  disabled  under  him ;  at 
last  a  bullet  entered  Ins  right  side,  and  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  was  with  difficulty  brought  oflf 
the  field,  and  borne  in  the  train  of  the  fugitive^.  AU 
the  first  day  he  was  silent;  but  at  nighc  he  roused 
himself  to  say,  "  W ho  would  have  thought  it  ?"  The 
meeting  at  Dunbar's  camp  made  a  day  of  confuViou. 
Oi^the  twelfth  of  July,  Ihmbar  destroyed  the  re- 
maining artillery,  and  burned  the  public  stores  and 
the  heavy  baggage,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds, — pleading  in  excuse  that  he  had  the 
orders  of  the  dying  general,  and  being  himself  resolv- 
ed, in  midsummer,  to  evacuate  Fort  Cumberland,  and 
hurry  to  Philadelphia  for  winter  quarters.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  day  they  all  retreated.  At  night 
Braddock  roused  from  las  lethargy  to  say,  u  We  shall 
better  know  how  to  deal  with  them  another  time," 
and  died.  Ilia  grave  may  atill  bo  seen,  near  the  na- 
tional road,  about  a  mile  west  of  Fort  Necessity. 

HURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND.* 

But  if  aristocracy  was  not  excluded  from  towns, 
still  more  did  it  pervade  the-  rural  life  of  Kugland. 
The  climate  not  only  enjoyed  the  softer  atrncwphcro 
that  belong*  to  the  western  side  of  masses  of  land, 
but  was^ further  modified  by  the  proximity  of  every 
part  of  it  to  the  sea.  It  knew  neither  long  continu- 
ing heat  nor  cold ;  and  was  more  friendly  to  daily 
employment  through  out  the  whole  year,  withiu 


*  From  the  Chapter,  England  as  it  was  iu  1TC8,  in  tbo  Fifth 
Volume  of  tho  History. 
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doors  or  without,  than  any  in  Europe,  The  island 
was  "  a  little  world"  of  its  own ;  with  a  "  happy 
breed  of  men"  for  its  inhabitants,  in  whom  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  Norrnan  was  intermixed  with  the  gentler 
qualities  of  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  just  as  nulls  are 
rabbed  into  steel  to  temper  and  harden  the  Damascus 
blade.  They  loved  country  life,  of  which  the  mild- 
ness of  the  clime  increased  the  attractions ;  since 
every  grass  and  flower  and  tree  that  had  its  home 
between  the  remote  north  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  tropics  would  live  abroad,  and  such  only  ex- 
cepted  as  needed  a  hot  sun  to  unfold  their  bloom,  or 
concentrate  their  aroma,  or  ripen  their  fruit,  would 
thrive  in  perfection:  so  that  no  region  could  show 
such  a  varied  wood.  The  moisture  of  the  sky 
favored  a  soil  not  naturally  very  rich :  and  so  fructi- 
fied.the  earth,  that  ife  was  clad  in  perpetual  verdure. 
Nature  had  its  attractions  even  in  winter.  The 
ancient  trees  were  stripped  indeed  of  their  foliage ; 
but  showed  more  clearly  their  fine  proportions,  and 
the  undisturbed  nests  of  the  noisy  rooks  among  their 
boughs  ,>  the  air  was  so  mild,  that  the  flocks  and 
herds  still  grazed  on  the  freshly  springing  herbage ; 
and  the  deer  found  shelter  enough  by  crouching 
amongst  the  fern;  the  smoothly  shaven  grassy  walk 
was  soft  and  yielding  under  the  foot ;  nor  was  there 
a  month  in  the  year  in  which  the  plough  was  idle. 
The  large  landed  proprietors  dwelt  often  in  houses 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  the  times  when. 
England  was  gemmed  all  over  with  the  most  delicate 
and  most  solid  structures  of  Gothic  art.  The  very 
lanes  were  memorials  of  early  days,  and  ran  as  they 
had  been  laid  out  before  the  conquest ;  and  in  mills 
for  grinding  corn,  water-wheels  revolved  at  their 
work  just  where  they  had  been  doing  so  for  at  least 
eight  hundred  years.  Hospitality  also  had  its  tradi- 
tions; and  for  untold  centuries  Christmas  had  been 
the  most  joyous  of  the  seasons. 

The  system  was  so  completely  the  ruling  element 
in  English  history  and  English  life,  especially  in  the 
country,  that  it  seemed  the  moat  natural  organization 
of  society,  and  was  even  endeared  to  the  dependent 
people.  Hence  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy,  with- 
out haughtiness  or  arrogance,  implied  rather  than, 
expressed  the  consciousness  of  undisputed  rank ;  and 
female  beauty  added  to  its  loveliness  the  blended 
graces  of  dig.iity  and  humility — most  winning,  where 
acquaintance  with  sorrow  had  softened  the  feeling  of 
superiority,  and  increased  the  sentiment  of  compas- 
sion. 

Yet  the  privileged  class  defended  its  rural  pleasures 
and  its  agricultural  interests  with  impassioned  vigi- 
lance. The  game  laws  parcelling  out  among  the 
large  proprietors  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting, 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  king  as  too  griev- 
ous a  prerogative,  were  maintained  with  relentless 
severity ;  and  to  steal  or  even  to  hamstring  a  sheep 
was  as  much  punished  by  death  as  murder  or  treason. 
During  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  sixty-three 
new  capital  offences  had  been  added  to  the  criminal 
laws,  and  five  new  ones,  on.  the  average,  continued 
to  be  discovered  annually ;  so  that  the  criminal  code 
of  England,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  rural 
gentry,  seemed  written  in  blood,  and  owed  its  miti- 
gation only  to  executive  clemency. 

But  this  cruelty,  while  it  encouraged  and  hardened 
offenders,  did  not  revolt  the  instinct  of  submission  in 
the  rural  population.  The  tenantry,  for  the  most 
part  without  permanent  leases,  holding  lands  at  a 
moderate  rent,  transmitting  the  occupation  of  them 
from  father  to  son  through  many  generations, 

"With  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little  room, 

clung  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  ivy  to  massive  old 
walls.     They  loved  to  live  in  his  light,  to  lean  on  his 


support,  to  gather  round  him  with  affectionate  defer- 
ence rather  than  base  cowering ;  and,  by  their  faith- 
ful attachment,  to  win  his  sympathy  and  care ;  happy 
when  he  was  such  an  one  as  merited  their  love. 
They  caught  refinement  of  their  superiors,  so  that 
their  cottages  were  carefully  neat,  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles  clambering  to  their  roofs.  They  culti- 
vated the  soil  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  the  church, 
near  which  reposed  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  for 
almost  a  thousand  years.  The  whole  island  was 
mapped  out  into  territorial  parishes,  as  well  as  into 
counties,  and  the  affairs  of  local  interest,  the  assess- 
ment of  rates,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  the  roads, 
were  settled  by  elected  vestries  or  magistrates,  with 
little  interference  from,  the  central  government. 
The  resident  magistrates  were  unpaid,  being  taken 
from  among  the  landed  gentry ;  and  the  local  affairs 
of  the  county,  and  all  criminal  affairs  of  no  uncommon 
importance,  were  settled  by  them  in  a  body  at  their 
quarterly  sessions,  where  a  kind-hearted  landlord 
often  presided,  to  appal  the  convicted  offender  by  the 
solemn  earnestness  of  his  rebuke,  and  then  to  show 
him  mercy  by  a  lenient  sentence. 

Thus  the  local  institutions  of  England  shared  the 
common  character ;  they  were  at  once  the  evidence 
of  aristocracy  and  the  badges  of  liberty. 

THE  BOSTON"  MASSACRE,  1TTO. 

On  Friday  the  second  day  of  March  a  soldier  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  asked  to  be  employed  at  Gray's 
Ropewalk,  and  was  repulsed  in  the  coarsest  "words. 
He  then  defied  the  ropemakers  to  a  boxing  match ; 
and  one  of  them  accepting  his  challenge,  he  was 
beaten  off.  Returning  with  several  of  his  compa- 
nions, they  too  were  driven  away.  A  larger  number 
came  down  to  renew  the  fight  with  clubs  and  cut- 
lasses, and  in  their  turn  encountered  defeat.  By 
this  time  Gray  and  others  interposed,  and  for  that 
day  prevented  further  disturbance. 

There  was  an  end  to  the  affair  at  the  Ropewalk, 
but  not  at  the  barracks,  where  the  soldiers  inflamed 
each  other's  passions,  as  if  the  honor  of  the  regiment 
were  tarnished.  On  Saturday  they  prepared  blud- 
geons, and  being  resolved  to  brave  the  citizens  on 
Monday  night,  they  forewarned  their  particular  ae- 
^uaintance  not  to  be  abroad.  Without  duly  restrain- 
ing his  men,  Carr,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-ninth,  made  complaint  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  insult  they  had  received. 

The  council,  deliberating  on  Monday,  seemed  of 
opinion,  that  the  town  would  never  be  safe  from 
quarrels  between  the  people  and  the  soldiers  as  long 
as  soldiers  should  be  quartered  among  them.  In  the 
present  case  the  owner  of  the  Ropewalk  gave  satis- 
faction by  dismissing  the  workmen  complained  of. 

The  officers  should,  on  their  part,  have  kept  their 
men  within  the  barracks  after  night-fall  Instead 
of  it  they  left  them  to  roam  the  streets.  Hutchinson 
should  have  insisted  on  measures  of  precaution,  but 
he,  too,  much  wished  the  favor  of  all  who  had  in- 
fluence at  Westminster. 

Evening  came  on.  The  young  moon  was-  shining 
brightly  in  a  cloudless  winter  sky,  and  its  light  was 
increased  by  a  new  fallen  snow.  Parties  of  soldiers 
were  driving  about  the  streets,  making  a  parade 
of  valor,  challenging  resistance,  and  striking  the  in- 
habitants indiscriminately  with  sticks  or  sheathed 
cutlasses. 

A  band,  which  rushed  out  from  Murray's  Bar- 
racks in  Brattle  street,  armed  with  clubs,  cutlasses, 
and  bayonets,  provoked  resistance,  and  an  affray 
ensued.  Ensign  Maul,  at  the  gate  of  the  barrack- 
yard,  cried  to  the  soldiers,  "  Turn  out  and  I  will 
stand  by  you;  kill  them;  stick  them;  knock  them 
down ;  run  your  bayonets  through  them  ;"  and  one 
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soldier  after  another  levelled  a  firelock,  and  threat- 
ened to  "mate  a  lane"  through  the  crowd.  Just 
before  nine,  as  an  officer  crossed  King  street,  now- 
State  street,  a  barber's  lad  cried  after  him,  **  There 
goes  a  mean  fellow  who  hath  not  paid  my  master 
for  dressing  his  hair ;"  on  which  the  sentinel  sta- 
tioned at  the  westerly  end  of  the  Custom-house,  on 
the  corner  of  King  street  and  Exchange  lane,  left 
his  post,  and  with  his  musket  gave  the  boy  a  stroke 
on  the  head,  which  made  him  stagger,  and  cry  for 
pain. 

The  street  soon  became  clear,  and  nobody  trou- 
bled the  sentry,  when  a  party  of  soldiers  issued  vio- 
lently from  the  main  guard,  their  arms  glittering  in. 
the  moonlight,  and  passed  on  hallooing,  "  Where 
are  they?  where  are  they?  let  them  come."  Pre- 
sently twelve  or  fifteen  more,  uttering  the  same 
cries,  rushed  from  the  south  into  King  street,  and  so 
by  way  of  Cornhill,  towards  Murray's  Barracks. 
"  Pray,  soldiers,  spare  my  life,"  cried  a  boy  of 
twelve,  whom  they  met ;  "  No,  no ;  I'll  kill  you  all," 
answered  one  of  them,  and  knocked  him  down  with 
his  cutlass.  They  abused  and  insulted  several  per- 
sons at  their  doors,  and  others  in  the  street,  •**  run- 
ning about  like  madmen  in  a  fury,"  crying  "  Fire," 
which  seemed  their  watchword,  and  "  Where  are 
they?  knock  them  down."  Their  outrageous  beha- 
vior occasioned  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  the  head 
of  King  street. 

The  citizens,  whom  the  alarm  set  in  motion,  came 
out  with  canes  and  clubs;  and  partly  by  the  inter- 
ference of  well  disposed  officers,  partly  by  the 
courage  of  Crispus  Attueks,  a  mulatto,  and  some 
others,  the  fray  at  the  barracks  was  soon  over.  Of 
the  citizens,  the  prudent  shouted  "Home,  Home;" 
others,  it  was  said,  called  out,  "  Huzza  for  the  main 
guard;  there  is  the  nest;"  but  the  main  guard  was 
not  molested  the  whole  evening. 

A  body  of  soldiers  came  up  Royal  Exchange 
Jane,  crying  u  Where  are  the  cowards?"  and  brand- 
ishing their  arms,  passed  through  King  street. 
From  ten  to  twenty  boys  came  after  them,  asking, 
"Where  are  they,  where  are  they?"  "There  is 
the  soldier  who  knocked  me  down,"  said  the  bar- 
ber's boy,  and  they  began  pushing  one  another 
towards  the  sentinel,  lie  primed  and  loaded  his 
musket.  "  The  lobster  is  going  to  fire,"  cried  a  boy. 
Waving  his  piece  about,  the  sentinel  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. "  If  you  fire  you  must  die  for  it,"  said  Henry 
Knox,  who  was  passing  by.  "  I  don't  care,"  replied 
the  sentry ;  "  damn  them,  if  they  touch  me  111  fire." 
"  Fire  and  be  damned,"  shouted  the  boys,  for  they 
were  persuaded  he  could  not  do  it  without  leave 
from  a  civil  officer ;  and  a  young  fellow  spoke  out, 
"  We  will  knock  him  down  for  snapping ;"  while  they 
whistled  through  their  fingers  and  huzzaed.  "  Stand 
off,"  said  the  sentry,  and  shouted  aloud,  "  Turn  out, 
main  guard."  "  They  are  killing  the  sentinel,"  re- 
ported a  servant  from  the  Custom-house,  running  to 
the  main  guard.  "  Turn  out ;  why  don't  you  turn 
out  ?"  cried  Preston,  who  was  Captain  of  the  day, 
to  the  guard.  "  He  appeared  in  a  great  flutter  of  spi- 
rits," and  "  spoke  to  them  roughly."  A  party  of 
six,  two  of  whom,  Kilroi  and  Montgomery,  had  Ibeen 
worsted  at  the  Ropewalk,  formed  with  a  corporal  in 
front,  and  Preston  following.  With  bayonets  fixed, 
they  haughtily  "  rushed  through  the  people,"  upon 
the  trot,  cursing  them,  and  pushing  them  as  they 
went  along.  They  found  about  ten  persons  round  the 
sentry,  while  about  fifty  or  sixty  came  down  with 
them.  "For  God's  sake,"  said  Knox,  holding  Pres- 
ton by  the  coat,  "  take  your  men  back  again ;  if 
•they  fire,  your  life  must  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences." "  I  know  what  I  am  about,"  said  he, 
hastily,  and  much  agitated.  None  pressed  ou  them. 


or  provoked  them,  till  they  began  loading,  -when  a 
party  of  about  twelve  in  number,  with  sticks  in 
their  hands,  moved  from  the  middle  of  the  street, 
where  they  had  been  standing,  gave  three  cheers, 
and  passed  along  the  front  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
muskets  some  of  them  struck  as  they  went  by. 
*'  You  are  cowardly  rascals,"  s.aid  they,  "  for  bring- 
ing arms  against  naked  men ;"  "  lay  aside  your  guns, 
and  we  are  ready  for  you."  "  Are  the  soldiers 
loaded?"  inquired  Palmes  of  Preston.  "Yes,"  he 
answered,  "with  powder  and  ball."  "Are  they 
going  to  fire  upon  the  inhabitants  ?"  asked  Theodore 
Bliss.  "They  caunot,  without  my  ordeis,"  replied 
Preston  ;  while  the  "  town-born"  called  out,  "  Come 
on,  you  rascals,  you  bloody  backs,  you  lobster 
scoundrels,  fire  if  you  dare;  we  know  you  dare 
not."  Just  then  Montgomery  received  a  blow  from 
a  stick  thrown,  which  hit  his  musket ;  and  the  word 
"Fire"  being  given,  he  stepped  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  shot  Attueks,  who  at  the  time  was  quietly  lean- 
ing on  a  long  stick.  The  people  immediately  began 
to  move  off.  "  Don't  fire,"  said  Lar.gford,  the  watch- 
man, to  Kilroi,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  but  yet 
he  did  so,  and  Samuel  Gray,  who  was  standing  next 
Larigford  with  his  hands  in  his  bosom,  fell  liieless. 
The  rest  fired  slowly  and  in  succession  on  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  dispersing.  One  aimed  deliberately 
at  a  boy,  who  was  running  for  safety.  Montgomery 
then  pushed  at  Palmes  to  stab  him ;  on  which  the 
latter  knocked  his  gun  out  of  his  hand,  and  level- 
ling a  blow  at  him,  hit  Preston,  Three  persons 
were  killed,  among  them  Attueks  the  mulatto ;  eight 
were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally.  Of  Jill  the 
eleven,  not  more  than  one  had  had  any  share  in  the 
disturbance. 

So  infuriated  were  the  soldiers,  that,  when  the 
men  returned  to  take  up  the  dead,  they  prepared  to 
fire  again,  bxit  were  checked  by  Preston,  while  the 
.Twenty-ninth  regiment  appeared  under  arms  in 
King  street,  as  if  bent  on  a  further  massacre.  "  This 
is  our  time,"  cried  soldiers  of  the  Fourteenth  ;  and 
dogs  were  never  seen  more  greedy  for  their  prey. 

The  bells  rung  in  all  the  churches;  the  town 
drums  bent.  "  To  arms,  to  arms,"  was  the  cry.  And 
ndw  was  to  be  tested  the  true  character  of  Boston. 
All  its  sons  came  forth,  excited  almost  to  madness: 
many  were  absolutely  distracted  by  the  sight  of  the 
dead  bodies,  and  of  the  blood,  which  ran  plentifully 
in  the  street,  and  was  imprinted  in  all  directions  by 
the  foot-tracks  on  the  snow.  "  Our  hearts,"  says 
Warren,  "beat  to  arms;  almost  resolved  by  one 
stroke  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  slaughtered  breth- 
ren,"1' But  they  stood  self-possessed  and  irresistible, 
demanding  justice,  according  to  the  law.  "  Did  you 
not  know  that  vou  should  not  have  fired  without 
the  order  of  a  civil  magistrate  f "  asked  llutchinwon, 
on  meeting  Preston.  "  I  did  it,"  answered  Preston, 
"  to  save  my  men." 

The  people  would  not  be  pacified  till  the  regiment 
was  confined  to  the  guard-room  and  the  barracks ; 
and  Hutclunson  himself  gave  assurances  that  instant 
inquiries  should  be  made  by  the  county  magistrates. 
The  body  of  them  then  retired,  leaving  about  one 
hundred  persons  to  keep  watch  on  the  examination, 
which  lasted  till  three  hours  after  midnight.  A 
warrant  was  issued  against  Preston,  who  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Sheriff ;  and  the  soldiers  who 
composed  the  party  were  delivered  up  and  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

STUDY  OF  THE  INFINITE—- FROM  THE  NEW  YORK    HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY   ADDRESS.     1854. 

The  moment  we  enter  upon  an  enlarged  con- 
sideration of  existence,  we  may  as  well  believe  in 
beings  that  are  higher  than,  ourselves,  as  iu  those 
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that  are  lower ;  nor  is  it  absurd  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds.  Induction  warrants 
the  opinion,  that  the  planets  and  the  stars  are 
tenanted,  or  are  to  be  tenanted,  by  inhabitants  en- 
dowed with  reason ;  for  though  man  is  but  a  new 
coiner  upon  earth,  the  lower  animals  had  appeared 
through  unnumbered  ages,  like  a  long  twilight 
before  the  day.  Some  indeed  tremulously  inquire, 
how  it  may  be  in  those  distant  spheres  with  regard 
to  redemption  ?  But  the  scruple  is  uncalled  for. 
Since  the  Mediator  is  from  the  beginning,  he  exists 
for  all  intelligent  creatures  not  less  than,  for  all 
time.  It  is  very  narrow  and  contradictory  to  con- 
fine his  office  to  the  planet  on  which  we  dwell.  In 
other  worlds  the  facts  of  history  may  be,  or  rather, 
by  all  the  laws  of  induction,  will  be  different ;  but 
the  essential  relations  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite  are, 
and  must  be,  invariable.  It  is  not  more  certain 
that  the  power  of  gravity  extends  through  the 
yisible  universe,  than  that  throughout  all  time  and 
all  space,  there  is  but  one  mediation  between  God 
and  created  reason. 

But  leaving  aside  the  question,  how  far  rational 
life  extends,  it  is  certain  that  on  earth  the  capacity 
of  coming  into  connexion  with  the  infinite  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  our  kind,  and  proves  it  to  be 
one.  Here,  too,  is  our  solace  for  the  indisputable 
fact,  that  humanity,  in  its  upward  course,  passes 
through  the  shadows  of  death,  and  over  the  relics 
of  decay.  Its  march  is  strown  with  the  ruins  of 
formative  efforts,  that  were  never  crowned  with 
success.  How  often  does  the  just  man  suffer,  and 
sometimes  suffer  most  for  his  brightest  virtues  1 
How  often  do  noblest  sacrifices  to  regenerate  a 
nation  seem  to  have  been  offered  in  vain  1  How 
often  is  the  champion  of  liberty  struck  down  in  the 
battle,  and  the  symbol  which  he  uplifted,  trampled 
under  foot !  But  what  is  the  life  of  an  individual 
to  that  of  his  country  ?  Of  a  state,  or  a  nation,  at 
a  given  moment,  to  that  of  the  race?  The  just 
man  would  cease  to  be  just,  if  he  were  not  willing 
to  perish  for  his  kind.  The  scoria  that  fly  from  the 
iron  at  the  stroke  of  the  artisan,  show  how  busily 
he  plies  his  task ;  the  clay  which  is  rejected  from 
the  potter's  wheel,  proves  the  progress  of  his  work ; 
the  chips  of  marble  that  are  thrown  off  by  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor,  leave  the  miracle  of  beauty 
to  grow  under  his  hand.  Nothing  is  lost.  I  leave 
to  others  the  questioning  of  Infinite  power,  why  the 
parts  are  distributed  as  they  are,  and  not  otherwise. 
Humanity  moves  on,  attended  by  its  glorious  com- 
pany of  martyrs.  It  is  our  consolation,  that  their 
sorrows  and  persecution  and  death  are  encountered 
in  the  connnou  cause,  and  not  in  vain. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Bancroft  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  li\a  History  of  tJie  United  States,  from  the 
Discovery  of  the  American  Continent,  with  a 
seventh  volume,  opening  the  era  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  It  commences  with,  the  year 
1TH,  the  review  of  the  foreign  political  relations 
of  the  struggle  in  Great  Britain  and  France ; 
traces  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  spirit  of 
resistance  in.  the  several  colonies,  with  the  con- 
temporary parliamentary  history,  and  termi- 
nates with  a  vivid  recital  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  June  17,  1775.  An  eighth  volume,  the 
second  devoted  to  the  Revolution,  appeared  in 
1860,  pursuing  the  story  with  great  fidelity 
through  the  windings  of  state-craft  and  diplo2 
macy,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  final  stand 
taken  by  the  country  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

In.  the  prosecution  of  this  work.,  Mr.  Bancroft 
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spares  no  labor  or  diligence  of  research.  Great 
stores  of  manuscripts,  collected  by  himself,  or 
generously  placed  at  his  disposal ;  the  material 
derived  from  his  privileged  examination  of  the 
archives  of  England  and  France ;  the  vast  re- 
sources of  his  valuable  historical  library;  the 
fruits  of  his  philosophical  and  political  studies 
of  the  books  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  are 
all  brought  to  bear  in  the  composition  of  this 
standard  work.  It  includes  in  its  field  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America.  The 
number  of  incidents  multiplies  as  the  narrative 
proceeds,  and  the  activity  of  a  whole  continent 
is  poured  into  the  historic  page.  But  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  author  keep  pace  with 
the  work.  His  condensation  is,  if  possible, 
more  spirited  as  his  vivid  genius  marshals  his 
vast  array  of  fucts  into  order,  force,  and  beauty. 
New  opportunities  of  character-painting  arise  as 
the  action  becomes  more  complicated,  and  these 
are  met  with  great  acuteness,  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  power  of  expression.  The  European 
portion  of  these  later  volumes,  written  from, 
original  materials,  is  of  peculiar  interest. 

In  October,  1855,  Mr.  Bancroft  took  part  in 
the  celebration  of  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, on  the  site  of  the  conflict,  in  South  Carolina, 
delivering  a  brief  address,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  side  of  that  of  the  orator  of  the 
day,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Preston,  in  a  narrative 
of  the  proceedings.  He  was  also  called  upon 
to  deliver  the  address  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  September  10,  I860. 

On  the  death  of  the  historian  Prescott,  in 
1859,  Mr.  Bancroft  read  a  eulogium  of  his  friend 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year  paid  a  similar  tribute, 
in  the  same  hall,  to  the  memory  of  Washington 
Irving. 

A  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Bancroft  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  on  the  life  and  genius 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  metaphysician  and 
divine,  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  publish- 
ed in  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  as  a  memoir  of  the 
eminent  divine. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Bancroft,  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities  of  New  York,  delivered  a  eulogy  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  occasion  of  the  reception,  of 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  President  in  the  city. 

**  An  other  oration  in  honor  of  our  martyr 
President  was  delivered  by  invitation,  at  Wash- 
ington, in  February,  1866,  before  Congress  and 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.* 

In  the  same  year  appeared  the  ninth  volume 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of  tJie  United  States. 
This  traced  the  course  of  civil,  military,  and 
diplomatic  acliievements,  from  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Confederation  in  July,  1776, 
past  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  and 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  city,  the  brilliant 
campaign  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  ending  with  the  alliance  of  France 
with  America  in  17*78.  It  contained  the  prom- 
ise that  another  volume  would  complete  the 

*  Memorial  Address  cm  the  Lift*  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  8xo. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1S66, 
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American  Revolution,  including  the  negotiations 
for  peace  in  1782. 

The  strictures  therein  made  on  the  character 
of  Joseph  Reed,  led  to  a  series  of  controversial 
pamphlets  with  his  grandson,  Mi\  "William  B. 
Heed,  of  Philadelphia.*  Other  rejoinders  to 
statements  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  also 
appeared  from  Boston  t  and  New  Yprk.f 

Mr.  Bancroft  was  appointed  Minister  to  the 
court  of  Berlin  in  1867.  His  sojourn  abroad 
has  "been  marked  by  the  bestowal  of  several 
honors  justly  due  to  his  consummate  scholarship 
and  historic  reputation.  The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Bonn  at  its  semi-centennial  jubilee 
in  1868,  when  his  name  stood  second  only  to 
the  king's,  and  in  company  with  such  scholars 
as  Ferdinand  Grimm,  Charles  Darwin,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Frederick  Muller,  etc.  Two  years 
later  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  Doctorate 
of  Philosophy  was  celebrated  by  his  friends  in 
Berlin.  In  this  diplomatic  position,  he  has  ren- 
dered several  notable  services  to  his  country. 
He  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  North  German 
Confederation,  which  acknowledged  the  release 
from  their  native  allegiance  of  all  German  emi- 
grants who  became  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  His  labors  were  also  so  valuable 
in  securing  the  arbitration  and  favorable  award 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  boundary  line  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  Washington  Territory  through  the 
Haro  Channel,  as  to  receive  this  marked  com- 
mendation from  President  Grant,  in  his  Message 
of  1872 :  — 

"  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  representative  of  tins  Gov- 
ernment at  Berlin,  conducted  the  case  and  pre- 
pared the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  with  the  ability  that  his  past  services  justi- 
fied the  public  in  expecting  at  his  hand.  As  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  discussion  between  the 
two  Governments,  as  a  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
when  the  construction  now  pronounced  unfounded 
was  first  advanced,  and  as  the  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  to  present  the  case 
and  to  receive  the  award,  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  question  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  in  every 
stage  has  manifested  a  patriotic  zenl  and  earnest- 
ness in  maintenance  of  the  claim  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  submission.'* 

**THB     DECLARATION     OF     INDEPENDENCE.       JULT    2-4. 

1776. 

The  resolution  of  congress  changed  the  old  thir- 
teen British  colonies  into  free  and  independent 
states.  It  remained  to  set  forth  the  reason  for 
this  act,  and  the  principles  which  the  new  people 

*1.  President  Reed  of  Pennsylvania:  a  Beply  to  Mr.  George 
Bancroft  and  Others.  Phila.,  February,  "I £07  ;  8vo.,  pp.  132.-- 
2.  Joseph  Reed:  a  Historical  Essay,  by  George  Bancroft.  New 
York,  1867:  fivo.,  pp.  64.  — 3.  A  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  Bancroft's 
Historical  Essay  on  President  Reed.  Phila.,  1867 ;  8vo..  pp.  114. 

f  Nathanacl  Greene:  an  Examination  of  some  Statements 
concerning  Major  Greene,  in  tho  Ninth  Volume  of  Bancroft's 
II  istory  of  the  United  States.  By  George  Washington  G  reene. 
Boston,  1867;  8vo.,  pp.  6fi.  See  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  Life  of 
Gen.  Nuthanael  Greene,  1871. 

^Correspondence  and  Remarks  upon  Bnnoroft'fi  History  of 
the  Northern  Campaign  of  1777,  and  the  Character  of  Mnior- 
General  Philip  Sohnyler.  By  Goorgo  I.  SelmyJor.  New  York 
1867 ;  8vo.,  pp.  47.  Also,  Loasiug's  Life  and  Times  of  General 
Philip  Sclmyler,  2  vote.,  1872. 


would  own  as  their  guides.  Of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  duty,  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Vir- 
ginia had  received  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
and  was  in  that  manner  singled  out  to  draft  the 
confession  of  faith  of  the  rising  empire.  He  owed 
this  distinction  to  respect  for  the  colony  which  he 
represented,  to  the  consummate  ability  of  the 
state  papers  which  he  had  already  written,  and  to 
that  general  favor  which  follows  merit,  modesty, 
and  a  sweet  disposition:  but  the. quality  which 
specially  fitted  him  for  the  task  was  the  sympa- 
thetic character  of  his  nature,  by  which  he  was 
able  with  instinctive  perception  to  read  the  soul 
of  the  nation,  and  having  collected  in  himself  its 
best  thoughts  and  noblest  feelings,  to  give  them 
out  in  clear  and  bold  words,  mixed  with  so  little 
of  himself,  that  his  country,  as  it  went  along  with 
him,  found  nothing  but  what  it  recognized  as  its 
own.  No  num  of  his  century  had  more  trust  in 
the  collective  reason  and  conscience  of  his  follow 
men.  or  better  knew  how  to  take  their  counsel; 
and  in  return  he  came  to  be  a  ruler  over  the  will- 
ing in  the  world  of  opinion.  Born  to  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  he  had  from  his  youth  been  an 
indefatigable  student.  Of  a  calm  temperament 
and  a  philosophic  cast  of  mind,  always  temperate 
in  his  mode  of  life  and  decorous  in  his  manners, 
he  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  passions.  He  was 
of  a  delicate  organization,  and  fond  of  elegance; 
his  tastes  were  refined ;  laborious  in  his  applica- 
tion to  business  or  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
music,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  pleasures  of  the 
senses,  was  his  favorite  recreation;  and  he  took 
a  never-failing  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  vari- 
ous scenery  of  rural  life,  building  himself  a  home 
in  the  loveliest  region  of  his  native  state.  He  was 
a  skilful  horseman;  and  he  also  delighted  to  roam 
the  mountains  on  foot.  The  range  of  his  knowl- 
edge was  very  wide ;  he  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome;  had  an  apti- 
tude for  mathematics  and  mechanics;  and  loved 
especially  the  natural  sciences  ;  scorning  nothing 
but  metaphysics.  British  governors  and  officials 
had  introduced  into  Williamsburg  the  prevalent 
freethinking  of  Englishmen  of  that  century,  and 
Jefferson  had  grown  up  in  its  atmosphere;  he  was 
not  only  a  hater  of  priestcraft  and  superstition 
and  bigotry  and  intolerance;  ho  was  thought  to 
be  indifferent  to  religion;  yet  his  instincts  all  in- 
clined him  to  trace  every  fact  to  a  general  law, 
and  to  put  faith  in,  ideal  truth;  tho  world  of  tho 
senses  did  not  bound  his  aspirations,  and  he  be- 
lieved more  than  he  himself  was  aware  of.  Ho 
was  an  idealist  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  life, 
as  indeed  is  every  one  who  has  an  abiding  and 
thorough  confidence  in  the  people;  and  he  was 
kept  so  in  spite  of  circumstances  by  tho  irresisti- 
ble bent  of  his  character.  lie  had  great  power 
ia  mastering  details  as  well  as  in  searching  for 
general  principles.  His  profession  was  that  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  was  methodical,  painstaking,  and 
successful;  at  the  same  time  he  studied  law  as  a 
science,  and  was  well  read  in  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations.  Whatever  ho  had  to  do,  it  was 
his  custom  to  prepare  himself  for  it  carefully ;  and 
ia  public  life,  when  others  were  at  fault,  thoy 
often  found  that  he  had  already  hewed  out  tho 
way ;  so  that  in  council  men  willingly  gave  him 
the  lead,  which  he  never  appeared  to  claim,  and 
was  always  able  to  undertake.  But  he  rarely 
spoke  in  public;  and  was  less  fit  to  engage  in  the 
war  of  debate,  than  calmly  to  sum  up  its  conclu- 
sions. It  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  his  character 
that  he  was  free  from  envy;  and  had  he  kept 
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silence,  John  Adams  would  have  wanted  the  "best 
witness  to  his  greatness  as  the  ablest  advocate  and 
defender  of  independence,  A  common  object  now 
riveted  the  two  statesmen  together  In  close  bonds. 
I  cannot  find,  that  at  that  period,  Jefferson  had 
an  enemy;  by  the  general  consent  of  Virginia,  he 
already  stood  first  among  her  civilians.  Just 
thirty  three  years  old,  married,  and  happy  in  his 
family,  affluent,  with  a  bright  career  before  him, 
he  was  no  rash  innovator  by  his  character  or  his 
position  ;  if  his  convictions  drove  him  to  demand 
independence,  it  was  only  because  he  could  no 
longer  live  with  honor  under  the  British  constitu- 
tion, which  he  still  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
that  the  world  had  thus  far  seen.  His  enunciation 
of  general  principles  was  fearless ;  but  he  was  no 
•visionary  devotee  of  abstract  theories,  which,  like 
disembodied  souls,  escape  from  every  embrace  f 
the  nursling  of  his  country,  the  offspring  of  his 
time,  he  set  about  the  work  of  a  practical  states- 
man, and  his  measures  grew  so  naturally  out  of 
previous  law  and  the  facts  of  the  past,  that  they 
struck  deep  root  and  have  endured. 

From  the  fulness  of  his  own  mind,  without  con- 
sulting one  single  book,  Jefferson  drafted  the  de- 
claration, submitted  it  separately  to  Franklin  and 
to  John  Adams,  accepted  from  each  of  them  one 
or  two  verbal,  unimportant  corrections,  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  June  reported  it  to  congress, 
which  now  on  the  second  of  July,  immediately 
after  the  resolution  of  independence,  entered  upon 
its  consideration.  During  the  remainder  of  that 
day  and  the  two  next,  the  language,  the  state- 
ments, and  the  principles  of  the  paper  were  closely 
scanned. 

In  the  indictment  against  George  the  Third, 
Jefferson  had  written : 

41  lie  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature 
itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and 
liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who 
never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them 
into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur 
miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither. 
This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel 
powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  king  of 
Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market 
where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  pros- 
tituted his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legisla- 
tive attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execra- 
ble commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  hor- 
rors might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is 
now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms 
among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which 
he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  on 
whom  he  also  obtruded  them:  thus  paying  off 
former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of 
one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to 
commit  against  the  lives  of  another," 

These  words  expressed  with  precision  what  had 
happened  in  Virginia  ;  she,  ns  well  as  other  colo- 
nies, had  perseveringly  attempted  to  repress  the 
slave-trade;  the  king  had  perseveringly  used  his 
veto  to  protect  it;  the  governor,  clothed  with  the 
king's  authority,  had  invited  slaves  to  rise  against 
their  masters  ;  but  it  could  not  be  truly  said  that 
all  the  colonies  had  been  always  without  blame,  in 
regard  to  the  commerce;  or  thut  in  America  it  had 
been  exclusively  the  guilt  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain;  and  therefore,  the  severe  strictures  on 
the  use  of  the  king's  negative,  so  Jefferson  wrote 
for  the  guidance  of  history,  "were  disapproved 
by  some  southern  gentlemen,  whose  reflections 
were  not  yet  matured  to  the  full  abhorrence  of 
that  traffic ;  and  the  offensive  expressions  were 


immediately  yielded."  Congress  had  already  mani- 
fested its  own  sentiments  by  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave-trade;  and  that  prohibition  was 
then  respected  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  states, 
including  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  is 
the  occasion  when  the  slave-trade  was  first 
branded  as  a  piracy.  Many  statesmen,  among 
them  Edmund  Pendieton,  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  always  regretted  that  the  pass- 
age had  been  stricken  out ;  and  the  earnestness 
of  the  denunciation  lost  its  author  no  friends. 

All  other  changes  and  omissions  in  Jefferson's 
paper  were  either  insignificant,  or  much  for  the 
better;  rendering  its  language  more  terse,  more 
dispassionate,  and  more  exact;  an'd  in  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day  of  July,  New  York  still  abstain- 
ing from  the  vote,  twelve  States,  without  one  nega- 
tive, agreed  to  this  Declaration  by  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  .... 

This  immortal  state  paper,  which  for  its  com- 
poser was  the  aurora  of  enduring  fame,  was  "the 
genuine  effusion  of  the  soul  of  the  country  at  that 
time,"  the  revelation  of  its  mind,  when  in  its 
youth,  its  enthusiasm,  its  sublime  confronting  of 
danger,  it  rose  to  the  highest  creative  powers  of 
which  man  is  capable.  The  bill  of  rights  which 
it  promulgates,  is  of  rights  that  are  older  than  hu- 
man institutions,  and  spring  from  the  eternal  jus- 
tice that  is  anterior  to  the  state.  Two  political 
theories  divided  the  world;  one  founded  the  com- 
monwealth on  the  reason  of  state,  the  policy  of 
expediency;  the  other  on  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  morals:  the  new  republic,  as  it  took  its 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  world,  proclaimed 
its  faith  in  the  truth  and  reality  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  freedom,  virtue,  and  right.  The  heart 
of  Jefferson  in, writing  the  declaration,  and  of 
congress  in  adopting  it,  beat  for  all  humanity  ; 
the  assertion  of  right  was  made  for  the  entire 
world  of  mankind  and  all  coming  generations, 
without  any  exception  whatever;  for  the  proposi- 
tion which  admits  of  exceptions  can  never  be 
self-evident.  As  it  was  put  forth  in  the  name  of 
the  ascendent  people  of  that  time,  it  was  sure  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  world,  passing  everywhere 
through  the  despotic  countries  of  Europe;  and 
the  astonished  nations  as  they  read  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  started  out  of  their  lethargy, 
like  those  who  have  been  exiles  from  childhood, 
when  they  suddenly  hear  the  dimly  remembered 
accents  of  their  mother  tongue. 

In  the  next  place,  the  declaration,  avoiding 
specious  and  vague  generalities,  grounds  itself 
with  anxious  care  upon  the  past,  and  reconciles 
right  and  fact.  Of  universal  principles  enough 
is  repeated  to  prove  that  America  chose  for  her 
own  that  system  of  politics  which  recognizes  the 
rule  of  eternal  justice ;  nnd  independence  is  vin- 
dicated by  the  application  of  that  rule  to  the 
grievous  instructions,  laws,  and  acts,  proceeding 
from  the  king,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
or  in  concurrence  with  the  lords  and  commons  of 
Great  Britain.  The  colonies  professed  to  drive 
back  innovations;  and  not,  with  roving  zeal,  to 
overturn  all  traditional  inequalities;  they  were 
no  rebels  against  the  past,  of  which  they  knew  the 
present  to  be  the  child;  with  all  the  glad  anticipa-. 
tions  of  greatness  that  broke  forth  from  the  pro- 
phetic soul  of  the  youthful  nation,  they  took  their 
point  of  departure  from  the  world  as  it  was. 
They  did  not  even  declare  against  monarchy 
itself;  they  sought  no  general  overthrow  of  all 
kings,  no  universal  system  of  republics;  nor  did 
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they  cherish  in.  their  hearts  a  lurking  hatred 
against  princes.  Loyalty  to  the  house  of  Han- 
over had,  for  sixty  years,  been  another  name  for 
the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  the  vast 
majority,  till  within  a  few  years  or  months,  "be- 
lieved the  English  constitution  the  best  that  had 
ever  existed;  neither  Franklin,  nor  Washington, 
nor  John  Adams,  nor  Jefferson,  nor  Jay,  had  ever 
expressed  a  preference  for  a  republic.  The  voices 
that  rose  for  independence,  spoke  also  for  alliances 
with  kings.  The  sovereignty  of  George  the  Third 
was  renounced,  not  "because  he  was  a  king,  but 
because  he  was  deemed  to  be  "  a  tyrant." 

The  insurgents,  as  they  took  up  self-govern- 
ment, manifested  no  impatience  at  the  recollection 
of  having  been  ruled  by  a  royal  line  ;  no  eager- 
ness to  blot  out  memorials  of  their  former  state; 
they  sent  forth  no  Hugh  Peter  to  recommend  to 
the  mother  country  the  abolition  of  monarchy, 
which  no  one  seems  to  have  proposed  or  to  have 
wished  ;  in  the  moment  of  revolution  in  America, 
they  did  not  counsel  the  English  to  undertake  a 
revolution.  The  republic  was  to  America  a  god- 
send ;  it  came,  though  unsought,  because  society 
contained  the  elements  of  no  other  organization. 
Here,  and,  in  that  century,  here  only,  was  a  peo- 
ple, which,  by  its  education  and  large  and  long 
experience,  was  prepared  to  act  as  the  depository 
and  carrier  of  all  political  power.  America  de- 
veloped her  choice  from  within  herself;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that,  conscious  of  following  an  inner 
law,  she  never  made  herself  a  spreader  of  her  sys- 
tem, where  the  conditions  of  success  were  wanting. 

Finally,  the  declaration  was  not  only  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth  of  a  people,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  national  government;  a  most 
imperfect  one,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  government, 
in  conformity  with  the  limited  constituent  powers 
which  each  colony  had  conferred  upon  its  dele- 
gates in  congress.  The  war  was  no  longer  a  civil 
war;  Britain  was  become  to  the  United  States  a 
foreign  country,  Every  former  subject  of  the 
British  king  in  the  thirteen  colonies  now  owed 
primary  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of  the  people, 
and  became  citizens  of  the  new  republic;  except 
in  this,  everything  remained  as  before  ;  every 
man  retained  his  rights;  the  colonies  did  not  dis- 
solve into  a  state  of  nature  ;  nor  did  the  new  peo- 
ple undertake  a  social  revolution.  The  affairs  of 
internal  police  and  government  were  carefully  re- 
tained by  each  separate  state,  which  could,  each 
for  itself,  enter  upon  the  career  of  domestic  re- 
forms. But  the  states  which  were  henceforth  in- 
dependent of  Britain  were  not  independent  of  one 
another;  the  United  States  of  America  assumed 
powers  over  war,  peace,  foreign  alliances,  and 
commerce, 


Off  THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT 

Our  grief  and  horror  at  the  crime  which  has 
clothed  the  continent  in  mourning,  find  no  adequate 
expression  in  words,  and  no  relief  in  tears.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Neither  the 
office  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  approved 
choice  of  a  mighty  people,  nor  the  most  simple- 
hearted  kindliness  of  nature,  could  save  him  from 
the  iiendish  passions  of  relentless  fanaticism. 
The  wailings  of  the  millions  attend  his  remains 
as  they  are  borne  in  solemn  procession  over  our 
great  rivers,  along  the  seaside,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, across  the  prairie,  to  their  resting  place  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  His  funeral  knell 


vibrates  through  the  world,  and  the  friends  of 
freedom  of  every  tongue  and  in  every  clime  are 
his  mourners. 

Too  few  days  have  passed  away  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  stood  in  the  flush  of  vigorous  manhood, 
to  permit  any  attempt  at  aii  analysis  of  his  char- 
acter or  an  exposition  of  his  career.  We  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  his  large  eyes,  which  in  their 
softness  and  beauty  expressed  nothing  but  benev- 
olence and  gentlenes^,  are  closed  in  death  ;  we 
almost  look  for  the  pleasant  smile  that  brought 
out  more  vividly  the  earnest  cast  of  his  features, 
which  were  serious  even  to  sadness.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  a  village  attorney,  engaged  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  rising  family,  unknown  to  fame,  scarcely 
named  beyond  his  neighborhood  ;  his  administra- 
tion made  him  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  his 
•country,  and  drew  on  him  first  the  astonished 
gaze,  and  then  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Those  who  come  after  us  will  decide  how  much 
of  the  wonderful  results  of  his  public  career  is 
due  to  his  own  good  common  sense,  his  shrewd 
sagacity,  readiness  of  wit,  quick  interpretation  of 
the  public  mind,  his  rare  combination  of  fixedness 
and  pliancy,  his  steady  tendency  of  purpose;  how 
much  to  the  American  people,  who,  as  lie  walked 
with  them  side  by  side,  inspired  him  with  tbeir 
own  wisdom  and  energy;  and  how  much  to  the 
overruling  laws  of  the  moral  world,  by  which  the 
selfishness  of  evil  is  made  to  defeat  itself.  But 
after  every  allowance,  it  will  remain  that,  mem- 
bers of  the  government  which  preceded  his  ad- 
ministration opened  the  gates  to  treason,  and  he 
closed  them;  that  when  he  went  to  Washington 
the  ground  on  which  he  trocl  shook  under  his  feet, 
and  he  left  the  republic  on  a  solid  foundation; 
that  traitors  had  seized  ]  ublic  forts  and  arsenals, 
and  he  recovered  them  for  the  United  States,  to 
whom  they  belonged;  that  the  capital,  which  ho 
found  the  abode  of  slaves,  is  now  the  home  only 
of  the  free;  that  the  boundless  public  domain 
which  was  grasped  at,  and,  in  a  groat  measure, 
held  for  the  diffusion  of  slavery,  is  now  irrevoca- 
bly devoted  to  freedom ;  that  then  men  talked  a 
jargon  of  a  balance  of  power  in  a  republic  between 
slave  States  and  free  States,  and  now  the  foolish 
words  are  blown  away  forever  by  the  breath  of 
Maryland,  Missouri,  nnd  Tennessee;  that  a  terri- 
ble cloud  of  political  heresy  rose  from  the  abyss, 
threatening  to  hide  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
under  its  darkness  a  rebellion  was  growing  into 
indefinable  proportions;  now  the  atmosphere  is 
purer  than  ever  before,  and  the  innurrection  is 
vanishing  away  ;  the  country  is  cast  into  another 
mould,  and  the  gigantic  system  of  wrong,  which, 
had  been  the  work  of  more  than  two  centuries,  is 
clashed  down,  we  hope  forever.  And  as  to  him- 
self, personally:  he  was  then  scoffed  at  by  the 
proud  as  unfit  for  his  station,  and  now  against 
usage  of  later  years  and  in  spite  of  numerous 
competitors  he  was  the  unbiased  and  the  xm- 
doubted  choice  of  the  American  people  for  a 
second  term  of  service.  Through  all  the  mad 
business  of  treason  he  retained  the  sweetness  of 
a  most  placable  disposition;  and  the  slaughter  of 
myriads  of  the  best  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
more  terrible  destruction  of  our  men  in  captivity 
by  the  slow  torture  of  exposure  arid  starvation, 
had  never  been  able  to  provoke  him  into  harbor- 
ing one  vengeful  feeling  or  one  purpose  of  cruelty. 

How  shall  the  nation  most  completely  Fhow 
its  sorrow  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  ?  How  shall  it 
best  honor  his  memory  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
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answer.  He  was  struck  down  when  lie  was  highest 
in  its  ^service,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  duty 
was  engaged  in  carrying  out  principles  affecting 
its  life,  its  good  name,  and  its  relations  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Grief  must  take  the  character  of  action,  and 
"breathe  itself  forth  in  the  assertion  of  the  policy 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  The  standard  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  must  be  uplifted  again  higher 
and  more  firmly  than  before,  and  must  be  carried 
on  to  triumph.  Above  everything  else,  his  proc- 
lamation of  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  declar- 
ing throughout  the  parts  of  the  country  in  rebel- 
lion, the  freedom  of  all  persons  who  had  been  held 
as  slaves,  must  be  affirmed  and  maintained.  .  .  . 

No  sentiment  of  despair  -may  mix  with  our  sor- 
row. We  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  we 
owe  it  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  throughout 
the  world,  that  the  sudden  crime  which  has  taken 
the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  produce  the  least  impediment  in  the  smooth 
course  of  public  affairs.  This  great  city,  in  the 
midst  of  unexampled  emblems  of  deeply-seated 
grief,  has  sustained  itself  with  composure  and 
magnanimity.  It  has  nobly  done  its  part  in 
guarding  against  the  derangement  of  business  or 
the  slightest  shock  to  public  credit.  The  enemies 
of  the  republic  put  it  to  the  severest  trial;  but  the 
voice  of  faction  has  not  been  heard ;  doubt  and 
despondency  have  been  unknown.  In  serene  ma- 
jesty the  country  rises  in  the  beauty  and  strength 
and  hope  of  youth,  and  proves  to  the  world  the 
quiet  energy  and  the  durability  of  institutions 
growing  out  of  the  reason  and  affections  of  the 
people. 

Heaven  has  willed  it  that  the  United  States  shall 
live.  The  nations  of  the  earth  cannot  spare  them. 
All  the  worn-out  aristocracies  of  Europe  saw  in ' 
the  spurious  feudalism  af  slaveholding,  their 
strongest  outpost,  and  banded  themselves  together 
with  the  deadly  enemies  of  our  national  life.  If 
the  Old  World  will  discuss  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  oligarchy  or  equality ;  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  or  the  rightful  freedom  of  re- 
ligion ;  of  land  accessible  to  the  many,  or  of  land 
monopolized  by  an  ever-decreasing  number  of  the 
few,  the  United  States  must  live  to  control  the  de- 
cision by  their  quiet  and  unobtrusive  example.  It 
has  often  and  truly  been  observed,  that  the  trust 
and  affection  of  the  masses  gather  naturally  round 
an  individual;  if  the  inquiry  is  made,  whether 
the  man  so  trusted  and  beloved  shall  elicit  from 
the  reason  of  the  people,  enduring  institutions  of 
their  own,  or  shall  sequester  political  power  for  a 
superintending  dynasty,  the  United  States  must 
live  to  solve  the  problem.  If  a  question  is  raised 
on  the  respective  merits  of  Timoleon  or  Julius 
Coesar,  of  Washington  or  Napoleon,  the  United 
States  must  be  there  to  call  to  mind  that  there 
were  twelve  Coesars,  most  of  them  the  opprobrium 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  contrast  with  them  the 

line  of  American  Presidents 

To  that  Union  Abraham  Lincoln  has  fallen  a 
martyr.  His  death,  which  was  meant  to  sever  it 
beyond  repair,  binds  it  more  closely  and  more 
firmly  than  ever.  The  blow  aimed  at  him,  was 
aimed  not  at  the  native  of  Kentucky,  not  at  the 
citizen  of  Illinois,  but  at  the  man,  who,  as  Presi- 
dent, in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
stood  as  the  representative  of  every  man  in  the 
United  States.  The  object  of  the  crime  was  the 
life  of  the  whole  people;  and  it  wounds  the  affec- 
tions of  the  whole  people.  From  Maine  to  the 
southwest  boundary  on  the  Pacific,  it  makes  us 
one.  The  country  may  have  needed  an  imDerish- 


able  grief  to  touch  its  inmost  feeling.  The  grave 
that  receives  the  remains  of  Lincoln,  receives  the 
costly  sacrifice  to  the  Union;  the  monument  which 
will  rise  over  his  body  will  bear  witness  to  the 
Union ;  his  enduring  memory  will  assist  during 
countless  ages  to  bind  the  States  together,  and  to 
incite  to  the  love  of  our  one  undivided,  indivisible 
country.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  our  'departed 
friend,  the  friend  of  his  country  and  of  his  race  ! 
He  was  happy  in  his  life,  for  he  was  the  restorer 
of  the  republic;  he  was  happy  in  his  death,  for 
his  martyrdom  will  plead  forever  for  the  Union, 
of  the  States  and  the  freedom  of  man. 


EOBEET  GKEENHOW. 
EGBERT  GRTSE^THOW  was  born,  In  the  year  1800,  at 
Richmond,  Virgini-a.  He  was  the  son  of  Eobert 
Greeiihow,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
place,  who  had  at  one  time  filled  the  office  of 
mayor.  Greenhow's  mother  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Richmond  theatre,  and  he  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the  same 
calamity.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  removed  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  edu- 
cation. He  here  became  a  student  in  the  office 
of  Drs.  Hosack  and  Francis,  and  attended  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1821,  having  in  '•he  meantime 
mixed  freely  in  the  best  society  of  the  city,  and 
gained  universal  respect  by  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments and  the  activity  of  his  mind.  He  early  de- 
veloped the  powers  of  an  unusually  retentive  me- 
mory, said  to  have  been  surpassed  in  the  present 
generation  only  by  that  of  the  historian  Niebuhr,  a 
faculty  that  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  him 
through  life.  After  leaving  college  he  visited 
Europe,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Lord  Byron,  and  other  distinguished  men. 
After  his  return  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  York. 

In  consequence  of  commercial  disasters  which, 
at  this  period  impaired  his  father's  fortune,  Green- 
how  was  forced  to  rely  on  his  own  exertions  for 
support.  By  the  influence  of  his  old  friend,  Gene- 
ral Morgan  Lewis,  he  obtained,  in  1828,  the 
appointment  of  translator  to  the  Department  of 
State  at  "Washington. 

In  183 T  he  prepared,  by  order  of  Congress,  a 
Report  upon  the  Discovery  of  the  North-West 
coast  of  North  America.  The  researches  which 
he  had  previously  made  into  the  early  history  of 
Oregon  and  California  were  of  essential  service  to 
himself  and  the  country  in  this  undertaking,  as 
they  contributed  greatly  to  establish  the  claims  of 
the  United,  States  secured  by  the  Ashburton 
negotiations^  The  report  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  the  author,  and  published  with  the  title  of 
History  of  Oregon  arid  California,  which  at  once 
took  the  rank  it  has  since  maintained  of  a  tho- 
roughly reliable  authority  on  the  subject. 

In  December,  1848,  Mr.  Greenhow  read  a  paper 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  involv- 
ing curious  speculation  and  research,  on  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  Fenelon 
having  passed  some  of  the  years  of  Ms  youth  as^a 
missionary  among  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.*  In  a  previous 

*  Supplement  to  Proceedings  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  1848, 
pp.  199-2u9. 
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communication  to  the  Society,  dated  Washington 
City,  November  16,  1844,  he  recommends  the 
preparation  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  the 
Atlantic  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  popular  information  on  the 
first  discovery  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  1850  Dr.  Greenhow,  on  his  way  to  California, 
passed  four  months  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  engaged 
iu  a  minute  examination  of  its  monuments  and 
archives.  After  his  arrival  in  California  he  was 
appointed,  in  1853,  Associate  Law  Agent  to  the 
United  States  Land  Commission  for  the  'determi- 
nation of  California  claims,  holding  its  sessions  in 
San  Francisco.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Spanish  language  and  the  technicalities  of 
Mexican  law,  were  of  the  greatest  service  in 
facilitating  the  public  business  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  land  agent  he  made  an  application  for 
the  vacant  office,  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
After  the  appointment  of  the  new  incumbent,  he 
resigned  his  post,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Commission. 

He  died  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  fracture  of  his  thigh,  occa- 
sioned by  falling,  during  a  dark  night,  into  a  deep 
excavation  opened  in  one  of  the  streets  of  San. 
Francisco. 

S.  G.  GOODRICH. 

SAMUEL  GRISWOLD  GooDKiorr,  under  his  assumed 
name  of  Peter  Parley,  ranks  among  the  best 


known  of  our  authors.  He  was  born  at  Bidge- 
field,  Connecticut,  August  19,  1793,  and  com- 
menced life  as  a  publisher  in  Hartford.  In  1824 
he  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return  established 
himself  as  a  publisher  in  Boston,  where  he  com- 
menced an  original  annual,  The  Token,  which  he 
edited  for  a  number  of  years,  the  contributions 
and  illustrations  being  the  products  of  American 
authors  and  artists;  Mr.  Goodrich  himself  fur- 
nishing several  poems,  tales,  and  sketches  to1  the 
successive  volume?,  and  rendering  a  further  ser- 
vice to  the  public  by  his  encouragement  of  young 
and  unknown  authors,  among  whom  is  to  be 
mentioned  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  finest  of 
Whose  "  Twice-told  Tales"  were  first  told  in  The 
Token,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  attracting  any 


considerable  attention.  The  famous  Peter  Parley 
series  was  commenced  about  the  same  time ;  Mr. 
Goodrich  turning  to  good  account  in  his  little 
square  volumes  his  recent  travels  in  Europe,  and 
his  tact  in  book  arrangement  and  illustration. 
The  Geography  was  an  especial  favorite,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  primary  fact  of  that  science  Is 
settled  in  the  minds  of  some  millions  of  school- 
hoys  past  and  present,  in  indissoluble  connexion 
with  the  couplet  by  which  it  was  first  trans- 
mitted thereto, 

The  world  is  round,  and  like  a  ball 
Seems  swinging  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has,  however,  higher  if  not  broader 
claims  to  poetic  reputation,  than  are  furnished  by 
the  little  production  we  have  cited.  He  has 
found  time,  amid  his  constant  labor  as  a  compiler, 
to  assert  his  claims  as  an  original  author  by  the 
publication,  in  1837,  of  The  Outcast,  and  Other 
Poems  ;  in  1841,  of  a  selection  from  his  contribu- 
tions in  prose  and  poetry  to  The  Token  and  va- 
rious magazines,  with  the  title,  fetches  from  a 
Students  Window  ;  and  in  1851,  by  an  elegantly 
illustrated  edition  of  his  Poems,  including  The 
Outcast.  In  1838,  Mr.  Goodrich  published  Fire- 
side Education,  ly  the  author  of  Peter  Parley*  a 
Tales,  a  volume  of  judicious  counsel  to  parents 
on  that  important  topic,  presented  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner. 

Mr.  Goodrich  in  1855  was  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Paris,  where  he  made  arrangements 
for  the  translation  and  introduction  of  his 
Peter  Parley  series  into  France,  under  his  own 
supervision. 

A  simple  enumeration  of  the  various  publica- 
tions* of  this  gentleman  under  his  own  name,  and 

*  We  present  tho  titles  of  these  writings  as  we  find  them  In 
Mr.  Roorbach's  carefully  prepared  Bibliotheca  Americana. 

Ancient  History,  12mo. ;  Anecdotes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
16mo. ;  Book  of  Government  and  Laws  ;  Book  of  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Enterprise,  Industry,  and  Art,  of  Man, 
Iflmo. ;  Fireside  Education,  12mo.  ;  Glance  at  Philosophy, 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social,  lOmo. ;  History  of  American  In- 
dians, 16mo.  ;  History  of  All  Nations  on  a  Now  and  Improved 
Plan,  1800  pp.  small  4to. ;  Lights  and  Shadows  of  AmeHoan 
History  ;  Lights  and  Shadows  of  African  History  ;  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Asiatic  History ;  Lights  and  Shadows  of  European 
History;  Lives  of  Benefactors,  Including  Patilots,  Inventors, 
Discoverers,  &c.  ICmo. ;  Lives  of  Celebrated  Women,  ICmo. ; 
Lives  of  Eccentric  and  Wonderful  Persons;  Lives  of  Famous 
Men  of  Modern  Times ;  Lives  of  Famous  Men  of  Ancient 
Times;  Lives  of  Famous  American  Indians,  ICmo. ;  Lives  of 
Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independence;  Manners  tend  Customs 
of  All  Nations,  IGmo. ;  Manners,  Customs,  and  Antiquities  of 
American  Indians;  Modern  History,  12mo. :  National  Geo- 
graphy, 4to. ;  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Franco,  Greece, 
Borne,  and  the  United  States,  12mo. ;  Pictorial  Geography  of 
the  World,  8vo. ;  Pictorial  Natural  History,  12rno. ;  Poems, 
12mo. ;  School  Reader,  First,  18mo. ;  School  Bonder,  Second, 
18ino. ;  School  Reader,  Third,  18mo. ;  School  Header,  Fourth, 
12mo. ;  School  Reader,  Fifth,  12mo. ;  South  America  ana 
West  Indies ;  Sow  Well,  Reap  Well ;  Sketches  from  a  Stu- 
dent's Window ;  Universal  Geography ;  Wonders  of  Geology, 
16mo.;  The  World  and  its  Inhabitants. 

Parley's  Arithmetic;  Afiica;  America:  Anecdotes;  Asia; 
Alexander  Selkirk;  Bible  Dictionary ;  Bible  Gazetteer ;  Bible 
Stories;  Book  of  the  United  States;  Book  of  Books,  a 
Selection  from  Parley's  Magazine :  Consul's  Daughter ; 
Captive  of  Nootka;  Columbus;  Common  School*  His- 
tory ;  Dick  Boldhero,  18mo. ;  Europe ;  Evcry-Dny  Book ; 
Fables;  Farewell;  First  Book  of  History,  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ;  First  Book  of  Reading  and  Spelling,  18mo. ;  Fairy 
Tales ;  Flower  Basket ;  Franklin  ;  Gift,  16mo. ;  Geography 
for  Beginners ;  Gardener  ;  Greece ;  History  of  the  World ; 
History  of  North  America  ;  Humorist's  Tales ;  Homo  In  the 
8ea,18mo, ;  Illustrations  of  Astronomy  ;  Illustrations  of  Com- 
merce ;  Illustrations  of  History  and  Geography ;  Illustrations 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  Illustrations  of  the  vegetable  King- 
dom ;  Islands ;  Mines  of  Different  Countries ;  Moral  Tales ; 
Make  the  Best  of  It ;  Magazine  ;  Miscellanies ;  New  Goo- 
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Ill 


that  of  his  friend  of  the  knee-breeches  and  stout 
cane,  is  the  most  significant  comment  which  can 
be  presented  on  a  career  of  remarkable  literary 
activity. 

GOOD  NIGHT. 

The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  hills, 

The  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  creep ; 

A  drowsy  sound  the  woodland  fills, 
And  nature  folds  her  arms  to  sleep : 

Good  night — good  night. 

The  chattering  jay  has  ceased  his  din — 
The  noisy  robin  sings  no  more — 

The  crow,  his  mountain  haunt  within, 
Dreams  Tmid  the  forest's  smiy  roar : 

Good  night — good  night. 

The  sunlit  cloud  floats  dim  and  pale ; 

The  dew  is  falling  soft  and  still ; 
The  mist  hangs  trembling  o'er  the  vale, 

And  silence  broods  o'er  yonder  mill : 
Good  night — good  night. 

The  rose,  so  ruddy  in  the  light, 
Bends  on  its  stem  all  rayless  now, 

And  by  its  side  the  lily  white, 
A  sister  shadow,  seems  to  bow  : 

Good  night — good  night. 

The  bat  may  wheel  on  silent  wing — 

The  fox  his  guilty  vigils  keep — 
The  boding  owl  his  dirges  sing ; 

But  love  and  innocence  will  sleep  : 

Good  night — good  night ! 

THE  TEACHER'S  LESSON. 
I  saw  a  child  some  four  years  old, 

Along  a  meadow  stray ; 
Alone  she  went — unchecked — untold — 

Her  home  not  far  away. 

She  gazed  around  on  earth  and  sky — 
Now  paused,  and  now  proceeded  ; 

Hill,  valley,  wood, — she  passed  them  by 
Unmarked,  perchance  unheeded. 

And  now  gay  groups  of  roses  bright, 
In  circling  thickets  bound  her — 

Yet  on  she  went  with  footsteps  light, 
Still  gazing  all  around  her. 

And  now  she  paused,  and  now  she  stooped, 

And  plucked  a  little  flower — 
A  simple  daisy  'twas,  that  drooped 

Within  a  rosy  bower. 

The  child  did  kiss  the  little  gem, 

And  to  her  bosom  pressed  it ; 
Aud  there  she  placed  the  fragile  stem, 

And  with  soft  words  caressed  it, 

I  love  to  read  a  lesson  true, 

From  nature's  open  book — 
And  oft  I  learn  a  lesson  new, 

From  childhood's  careless  look. 


Children  are  simple — loving- 
'Tis  Heaven  that  made  tin 


;— true ; 
.em  so  ; 


graphy  for  Beginners :. New  York  ;  Picture  Boole ;  Picture 
Books,  twelve  kinds ;  Present ;  Rose  Bud  ;  Rome ;  Right  is 
Might,  18mo. ;  Second  Book  of  History,  Eastern  Hemisphere  ; 
Story  of  Captain  Riley :  Story  of  La  Porouse  ;  Ship ;  Sea ; 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars;  Short  Stories :  Short  Stories  fur  Long 
Nights ;  Talcs  of  Adventure ;  Tales  for  the  Times ;  Tales  of 
Sea  and  Land,  18mo. ;  Tale  of  the  Revolution  ;  Third  Book  of 
History,  Ancient  History  :  Three  Months  on  the  Sea  ;  Truth- 
Pinder,  or  Inquisitive  Jacfe\  18mo. ;  Universal  History  ;  Wit 
Bought  ;What  to  Do,  and  How  to  Do  It ;  Winter  Evening 
Tales  :  Washington  ;  Wonders  of  So\tth  America ;  Young 
America,  or  Book  of  Government. 


And  would  you  teach  them — he  so  too — - 
And  stoop  to  what  they  know. 

Begin  with  simple  lessons — things 

On  which  they  love  to  look  : 
Flowers,  pebhles,  insects,  birds  on  wings — 

These  are  God's  spelling-book. 

And  children  know  His  A,  B,  C, 

As  bees  where  flowers  are  set : 
"Would'st  thou  a  skilful  teacher  be  ? — 

Learn,  then,  this  alphabet. 

From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  page  to  page, 

Guide  thou  thy  pupil's  look, 
And  when  he  says,  with  aspect  sage, 

**  Who  made  this  wondrous  book  ?" 

Point  thou  with  reverent  gaze  to  heaven, 

And  kneel  in  earnest  prayer, 
That  lessons  thou  hast  humbly  given, 

May  lead  thy  pupil  there. 

Having  returned  to  America  from  France, 
and  having  made  New  York  his  residence,  Mr. 
Goodrich,  in  1856,  published  a  book,  which, 
probably  more  than  any  of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, will  preserve  his  name  in  remembrance. 
It  is  a  species  of  autobiography,  entitled,  Rec- 
ollections of  a  Lifetime,  or  Men  and  Things  1 
have  Seen :  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters  to  a 
friend,  historical,  biographical,  anecdotical,  and 
descriptive.  In  an  easy  colloquial  narrative  the 
author  narrates  the  experiences  of  his  boyhood 
in  his  New  England  home,  a  simple,  at  times 
quaint  and  humorous  story,  which  as  a  picture 
of  manners  possesses  much  of  that  kind  of 
interest  which  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  threw 
over  an  earlier  period  of  history  at  Albany. 
Still,  though  removed  from  the  present  day  by 
only  half  a  century,  the  manners  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  youth  of  the  writer,  present  many  curi- 
ous details  of  a  simplicity  which  has  almost 
passed  away.  As  he  proceeds,  various  New 
England  personages  of  consequence  are  brought 
upon  the  scene,  and  we  have  some  valuable 
notices  of  the  war  with  England  of  1812.  The 
literary  men  of  that  time,  the  Hartford  wits, 
the  poets,  Percival  and  Brainard,  are  introduced. 
Then  comes  the  author's  first  journey  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  acquaintance  with  various  celeb- 
rities among  men  of  letters.  His  active  liter- 
ary career  at  home  succeeds,  followed  by  his 
consulship  at  Paris,  which  included  the  period 
of  the  revolution  of  1848. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  Mr.  Goodrich 
enumerated  the  books  of  which  he  was  the 
editor  or  author.  The  bare  recital  of  the  titles 
occupies  six  closely  printed  pages.  They  are 
chiefly  school-books,  and  the,  various  series  of 
the  Peter  Parley  Tales  and  Miscellanies,  "I 
stand  before  the  public,"  wrote  Mr.  Goodrich, 
"  as  the  author  and  editor  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  volumes — one  hundred  and  sixteen 
bearing  the  name  of  Peter  Parley.  Of  all  these 
about  seven  millions  of  volumes  have  been  sold ; 
about  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  are  now 
sold  annually."  Mr.  Goodrich 's  latest  produc- 
tion was  an  Illustrated  Natural  History,  com- 
pleted in  1859. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Goodrich  was  singu- 
larly vigorous  and  youthful  for  one  of  his  years, 
and  his  friends  were  surprised  to  hear  of  his 
sudden  death.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  ar- 
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rangements  for  removal  from  the  city  to  a 
residence  which  he  had  provided  for  his  family 
in  Connecticut,  when  he  was  seized  with  an 
acute  attack  of  heart  disease,  which  almost 
immediately  proved  fatal.  He  died  at  New 
York,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  May  9,  1860. 


**  DOMESTIC  LIFE  A  HALF  CENTURY  AGO  —  FBOM  KECOL- 
LECTIONS   OF  A  LIFETIME. 

MY  DEAR  C****** 

You  will  gather  from  my  preceding  letter  some 
ideas  of  the  household  industry  and  occupations 
of  country  people  in  Connecticut  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Their  manners,  in  other 
respects,  had  a  corresponding  stamp  of  homeli- 
ness and  simplicity. 

In  most  families,  the  first  exercise  of  the  morn- 
ing was  reading  the  Bible,  followed  by  a  prayer, 
at  which  all  were  assembled,  including  the  ser- 
vants and  helpers  of  the  kitchen  and  the  farm. 
Then  came  the  breakfast,  which  was  a  substantial 
meal,  always  including  hot- viands,  with  vegetables, 
apple-sauce,  pickles,  mustard,  horseradish,  and 
various  other  condiments.  Cider  was  the  common 
drink  for  laboring  people;  even  children  drank  it 
at  will.  Tea  was  common,  but  not  so  general  as 
now.  Coffee  was  almost  unknown.  Dinner  was 
a  still  more  hearty  and  varied  repast  —  charac- 
terized by  abundance  of  garden  vegetables;  tea 
was  a  light  supper. 

The  day  began  early :  breakfast  was  had  at  six 
in  summer  and  seven  in  winter;  dinner  at  noon  — 
the  workpeople  in  the  fields  being  called  to  their 
meals  by  a  conch-shell,  usually  winded  by  some 
kitchen  Triton.  The  echoing  of  this  noon-tide 
liorn,  from  farm  to  farm,  and  over  hill  and  dale, 
was  a  species  of  music  which  even  rivaled  the 
popular  melody  of  drum  and  fife.  Tea  —  the 
evening  meal — usually  took  place  about  sundown. 
In  families  where  all  were  laborers,  all  sat  at 
table,  servants  as  well  as  masters  —  the  food  being 
served  before  sitting  clown.  In  families  where 
the  masters  and  mistresses  did  not  share  the  labors 
of  the  household  or  the  farm,  the  meals  of  the 
domestics  were  had  separate.  There  was,  how- 
ever, in  those  days  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
and  good  feeling  between  the  masters  and  servants. 
The  latter  were  not  Irish;  they  had  not  as  yet 
imbibed  the  plebeian  envy  of  those  above  them, 
which,  has  since  so  generally  embittered  and  em- 
barrassed American  domestic  life.  The  terms 
democrat  and  aristocrat  had  not  got  into  use: 
these  distinctions,  and  the'  feelings  now  implied 
by  them,  had  indeed  no  existence  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Our  servants,  during  all  my  early 
life,  were  of  the  neighborhood,  generally  the 
daughters  of  respectable  farmers  and  mechanics, 
and  respecting  others,  were  themselves  respected 
and  cherished.  They  were  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  family,  and  were  always  relied  upon 
and  treated  as  friends.  In  health,  they  had  the 
same  food;  in  sickness,  tho  same  care  a$  the  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  or  their  children.  This  ser- 
vitude implied  no  degradation,  because  it  did  not 
degrade  the  heart  or  manners  of  those  subjected 
to  it.  It  was  never  thought  of  as  a  reproach  to  a 
man  or  woman  —  in  the  stations  they  afterwards 
filled  —  that  lie  or  she  had  been  out  to  service. 
If  servitude  has  since  become  associated  with  de- 
basement, it  is  only  because  servants  themselves, 
under  the  bad  guidance  of  demagogues,  have  low- 
ered their  calling  by  low  feelings  and  low  man- 
ners. 


At  the  period  of  my  earliest  recollections,  men 
of  all  classes  were  dressed  in  long,  broad-tailed 
,  coats,  with  huge  pockets,  long  waistcoats,  and 
breeches.  Hats  had  low  crowns,  with  broad 
brims  —  some  so  wide  as  to  be  supported  at  the 
sides  with  cords.  The  stockings  of  the  parson, 
and  a  few  others,  were  of  silk  in  summer  and 
worsted  in  winter;  those  of  the  people  were  gen- 
erally of  wool,  and  blue  and  gray  mixed.  Women 
dressed  in  wide  bonnets  —  sometimes  of  straw 
and  sometimes  of  silk;  the  gowns  were  of  silk, 
muslin,  gingham,  etc.  —  generally  close  and  short- 
waisted,  the  breast  and  shoulders  being  covered 
by  a  full  muslin  kerchief.  Girls  ornamented 
themselves  with  a  large  white  Vandyke.  On  the 
whole,  the  dr.ess  of  both  men  and  women  has 
greatly  changed.  As  to  the  former,  short,  snug, 
close-fitting  garments  have  succeeded  to  the  loose 
latitudinarian  coats  of  former  times:  stove-pipe 
hats  have  followed  broad-brims,  and  pantaloons 
have  taken  the  place  of  breeches.  With  the  other 
sex  —  little  French  bonnets,  set  round  with  glow- 
ing flowers,  flourish  in  the  place  of  the  plain, 
yawning  hats  of  yore ;  then  it  was  as  much  an' 
effort  to  make  the  waists  short,  as  it  is  now  to 
make  them  long.  As  to  the  hips,  which  now  make 
so  formidable  a  display  —  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  days  I  allude  to,  ladies  had  none  to  speak  of. 

The  amusements  were  then  much  the  same  as 
at  present  —  though  some  striking  differences  may 
be  noted.  Books  and  newspapers  —  which  are 
now  diffused  even  among  the  country  towns,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  young  and  old  —  were 
then  scarce,  and  were  read  respectfully,  and  as 
if  they  were  grave  matters,  demanding  thought 
and  attention.  They  were  not  toys  and  pastimes, 
taken  up  every  day,  and  by  everybody,  in  the 
short  intervals  of  labor,  and  then  hastily  dis- 
missed, like  waste  paper.  The  aged  sat  down 
when  they  read,  and  drew  forth  their  spectacles, 
and  put  them  deliberately  and  reverently  upon 
the  nose.  These  instruments  were  not,  as  now, 
little  tortoise-shell  hooks,  attached  to  a  ribbon, 
and  put  off  and  on  with  a  jerk ;  but  they  were  of 
silver  or  steel,  substantially  made,  and  calculated 
to  hold  on  with  a  firm  and  steady  grasp,  showing 
the  gravity  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  de- 
voted. Even  the  young  approached  a  book  with 
reverence,  and  a  newspaper  with  awe.  How  tho 
world  has  changed ! 

The  two  great  festivals  were  ThankFgiving  and 
"training-day"  —  the  latter  deriving,  from  tho 
still  lingering  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a 
decidedly  martial  character.  The  marching  of 
the  troops,  and  the  discharge  of  gunpowder, 
which  invariably  closed  the  exercises,  were  glo- 
rious and  inspiring  mementoes  of  heroic  achieve- 
ments upon  many  a  bloody  field.  The  music  of 
the  drum  and  fife  resounded  on  every  side.  A 
match  between  two  rival  drummers  always  drew 
an  admiring  crowd,  and  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
chief  excitements  of  the  great  day. 

Tavern  haunting  —  especially  in  winter,  when 
there  was  little  to  do  —  for  manufactures  had  not 
then  sprung  up  to  give  profitable  occupation  dur- 
ing this  inclement  season  —  was  common,  even 
with  respectable  farmers.  Marriages  were  cele- 
brated in  the  evening,  at  the  house  of  the  bride, 
with  a  general  gathering  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  usually  wound  off  by  dancing.  Everybody 
went,  as  to  a  public  exhibition,  without  invitation. 
Funerals  generally  drew  large  processions,  which 
proceeded  to  the  grave.  Here  the  minister  always 
made  an  address  suited  to  the  occasion.  If  there 
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was  anything  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
deceased,  it  was  turned  to  religious  account  in  the 
next  Sunday's  sermon.  Singing  meetings,  to 
practice  church  music,  were  a  great  resource  for 
the  young  in  winter.  Dances  at  private  houses 
were  common,  and  drew  no  reproaches  from  the 
sober  people  present.  Balls  at  the  taverns  were 
frequented  by  the  young;  the  children  of  deacons 
and  ministers  attended,  though  the  parents  did 
not.  The  winter  brought  sleighing,  skating,  and 
the  usual  round  of  indoor  sports.  In  general,  the 
intercourse  of  all  classes  was  kindly  and  consid- 
erate—  no  one  arrogating  superiority,  and  yet  no 
one  refusing  to  acknowledge  it  where  it  existed. 
You  would  hardly  have  noticed  that  there  was  a 
higher  and  a  lower  class.  Such  there  were  cer- 
tainly, for  there  must  always  and  everywhere  be 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  wise  and  the  fool- 
ish— those  of  superior  and  those  of  inferior  in- 
tellect, taste,  manners,  appearance,  and  character. 
But  in  our  society,  these  existed  without  being  felt 
as  a  privilege  to  one  which  must  give  offence  to 
another.  The  feuds  between  Up  and  Down,  which 
have  since  disturbed  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
had  not  then  begun, 

It  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  throw  light 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  period,  if  I 
give  you  a  sketch  of  my  two  grandmothers.  Both 
were  widows,  and  were  well  stricken  in  years, 
when  they  came  to  visit  us  at  Ridgefield  —  about 
the  year  1803  or  4,  My  grandmother  Ely  was  of 
the  old  regime  —  a  lady  of  the  old  school,  and 
sustaining  the  character  in  her  upright  carriage, 
her  long,  tapering  waist,  and  her  high-heeled 
shoes.  The  costumes  of  Louis  XV.'s  time  had 
prevailed  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  even  at 
this  period  they  still  lingered  there,  in  Isolated 
cases,  though  the  Revolution  had  generally  exer- 
cised a  transforming  influence  upon  the  toilet  of 
both  men  and  women.  It  is  curious  enough  that 
at  this  moment  — 1855 — the  female  attire  of  a 
century  ago  is  revived ;  and  in  every  black-eyed, 
stately  old  lady,  dressed  in  black  silk,  and  show- 
ing her  steel-gray  hair  beneath  her  cap,  I  can 
now  see  semblances  of  this,  my  maternal  grand- 
mother. 

My  other  grandmother  was  in  all  things  the  op- 
posite: short,  fat,  blue-eyed,  practical,  utilitarian. 
She  was  a  good  example  of  the  country  dame  — 
hearty,  homespun,  familiar,  full  of  strong  sense 
and  practical  energy.  I  scarcely  know  which  of 
the  two  I  liked  the  best.  The  first  sang  me  plain- 
tive songs;  told  me  stories  of  the  Revolution  — 
her  husband,  Colonel  Ely,  having  had  a  large  and 
painful  share  in  its  vicissitudes;  she  described 
General  Washington,  whom  she  had  seen;  and  the 
French  officers,  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  and 
others,  who  had  been  inmates  of  her  house.  She 
told  me  tales  of  even  more  ancient  date,  and  re- 
cited poetry,  generally  consisting  of  ballads, 
which  were  suited  to  my  taste.  And  all  this  lore 
was  commended  to  me  by  a  voice  of  inimitable 
tenderness,  and  a  manner  at  once  lofty  and  con- 
descending. My  other  grandmother  was  not  less 
kind,  but  she  promoted  my  happiness  and  pros- 
perity in  another  way.  Instead  of  stories,  she 
gave  me  bread  and  butter:  in  place  of  poetry, 
she  fed  me  with  apple-sauce  and  pie.  Never  was 
there  a  more  hearty  old  lady:  she  had  a  firm  con- 
viction that  children  must  be  fed,  and  what  she 
believed  she  practiced. 
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FRASTK  B.  GOODRICH. 

FRANK  BOOT  GOODRICH,  a  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1826.  He  first  came  into  notice  as  a  writer  by 
his  Paris  letters  to  the  New  York  Times,  signed 
"Dick  Tinto,"  which  were  collected  into  a 
volume,  published  in  ISTew  York  in  1854,  with 
the  title,  Tri-colored  Sketches  ^  of  Paris,  His 
Court  of  Napoleon,  or  Society  wider  the  First 
Empire,  with  Portraits  of  its  Beauties,  Wits, 
and  Heroines,  appeared  in  New  York  in  1857. 
The  following  year  he  published,  in  Philadel- 
phia, an  octavo,  entitled  Man  upon  the  Sea,  or 
a  History  of  Maritime  Adventure,  Exploration, 
and  Discovery.  A  third  illustrated  work  from 
his  pen,  Women  of  Beauty  and  Heroism,  was 
issued  in  New  York  in  1859. 

**To  these  are  to  be  added;  The  Tribute 
Boole,:  a  Record  of  the  Munificence,  Self-Sacri- 
fice, and  Patriotism  of  the  American  People 
during  the  War  for  the  Union,  1865 ;  World 
Famous  Women :  a  Portrait  Gallery  of  Female 
Loveliness,  Achievement,  and  Influence,  from 
Semiramis  to  Eugenie,  1870, 

GEOEG-E  HILL. 

GEORGE  HILL  was  born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut, 
in  1-796.  He  completed  his  collegiate  studies  with 
high  honor  at  Yale  in  1816 ;  was  then  employed 
in  one  of  the  public  oiBces  at  Washington,  and 
entered  the  Navy  in  1827  as  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. In  this  capacity  he  made  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  his  Ruins  of  Athens,  and 
several  other  poems  suggested  by  its  classic  loca- 
lities, were  written.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington.  After  his  resignation  of  this  situa- 
tion, he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  for 
the  southern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  a  position  he 
was  also  obliged  to  decline  after  a  brief  tpal,  in 
consequence  of  ill  health.  Returning  to  Washing- 
ton, he  became  a  clerk  m  one  of  the  Depart- 
ments,* but  resigned  his  position  m  1855, 

Mr.  Hill  published,  anonymously,  The  Euins 
of  Athens,  with  a  few  short  poems,  in  1831. 
These  were  reprinted,  with  a  few  others,  in  an 
edition  bearing  his  name  in  1839.t 

The  Ruins  of  Athens  is  a  poem  occupied  with 
.  description. and  reriection,  suggested  to  the  author 
on  a  visit  to  the  city,  while  yet  under  the  sway 
of  the  Turks.  It  contains  forty-one  Spenserian 
stanzas,  and  is  written  in  a  subdued  and  care- 
ful manner.  Titanitfs  Banquet  is  a  successful 
imitation  of  the  Masques  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  but  the  subject  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
an  injudicious  choice  for  the  author.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  few 
lyrical  pieces,  suggested  by  themes  of  domestic  or 
national  interest ;  several  sonnets  and  imitations 
of  the  manner  of  Swift,  Prior,  Burns,  Herrick,  and 
others — a  favorite  exercise  with  the  writers  of  the 
last  century  which  we  do  not  often  meet"  with,  in 
the  poets  of  the  present  day. 

*  Everest's  Poets  of  Connecticut,  p.  277. 
t  The  Ruins  of  Athens ;  Titania  s  Banquet,  a  Hast, 
other  poems.   By  a.  Hill.   Boston :  1889,  8vo.  pp.  160. 
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MEIHTATION  AT  ATHENS— FROM  THE  ETJINB  OP  ATHENS. 

Approach  I  but  not  tliou  favored  one,  thou  light 
And  sportive  insect,  basking  in  the  ray 
Of  youth  and  pleasure,  heedless  of  the  night. 
Dreamer !  the  shapes  that  in  thy  pathway  play, 
Thy  morning  pathway,  elsewhere  chase !  away ! 
Come  not,  till  like  the  fading  weeds  that  twine 
Yon  time-worn  capital,  the  thoughts,  that  prey 
On  hopes  of  high  but  "baffled  aim,  decline, 

And  weary  of  the  race  the  goal  unwon  resign. 
Is  thy  hearth  desolate,  or  trod  by  feet 
"Whose  unfamiliar  steps  recall  no  sound 
Of  such,  as,  in  thine  early  days,  to  greet 
Thy  coming,  hastened  ?  are  the  ties  that  bound 
Thy  heart's  hopes  severed?  hast  thou  seen  the 

ground 

Close  o'er  her,  thy  young  love  ?  and  felt,  for  thee 
That  earth  contains  no  other  ?  look  around ! 
Here  thou  may'st  find  companions : — hither  flee ! 

Where  Kuin  dwells,  and  men,  nay,  gods  have  ceased 
to  bel 

"Wall,  tower,  and  temple  crushed  and  heaped  in  one 
"Wide  tomb,  that  echoes  to  the  Tartar's  cry 
And  drum  heard  rolling  from  the  Parthenon, 
The  wild  winds  sweeping  through  it,  owl's  grey 

eye 

Gleaming  among  its  ruins,  and  the  sigh 
Of  the  long  grass  that  unmolested  waves, 
The  race  whose  proud  old  monuments  are  by    » 
To  mock,  but  not  to  shame  them,  recreants,  slaves, 
The  very  stones  should  arm  heaped  on  heroic  graves  1 

Here  let  me  panse,  and  blend  me  with  the  things 
That  were, — the  shadowy  world,  that  lives  no 

more 

But  in  the  heart's  cherished  imaginings, — 
The  mighty  and  the  beautiful  of  yore. 
It  may  not  be  :  the  mount,  the  plain,  the  shore, 
Whisper  no  living  murmur,  voice  nor  tread, 
But  the  low  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  roar 
Of  the  dull  ceaseless  surf,  and  the  stars  shed 
Their  light  upon,  the  flower  whose  beauty  mocks  the 

dead. 

The  Morn  is  up,  with  cold  and  dewy  eya 
Peeps,  like  a  vestal  from  her  cloister,  forth, 
In  blushing  brightness ;  the  grey  peaks  on  high 
Lift  her  old  altars  in  the  clear  blue  north ; 
The  clouds  ascend,  on  light  winds  borne,  that  come 
Laden  with  fragrance ;  and  from  each  high-place, 
Where  every  god  in  turn  has  found  a  home, 
Nature  sends  up  her  incense,  and  her  face 
Unveils  to  Him  whose  shriue  and  dwelling  are  all 
space. 

Horn  hushed  as  midnight!  save  perchance  is  heard 
At  times  the  hum  of  insect,  or  the  grass 
That  sighs,  or  rustles  by  the  lizard  stirred : 
And  still  we  pause ;  and  may,  where  empire  was 
And  ruin  is,  no  stone  unheeded  pass, — 
]STo  rude  Memorial,  that  seems  to  wear 
Yestige  of  that  whose  glory,  as  a  glass 
Shattered  but  still  resplendent,  lives, — and  share 

The  spirit  of  the  spot,  the  "dream  of  things  that 

were." 

Land  of  the  free,  of  battle  and  the  Mnse ! 
It  grieves  me  that  my  first  farewell  to  thee 
Should  be  my  last :  that,  nurtured  by  the  dews 
Of  thy  pure  fount,  some  blossoms  from  the  tree, 
"Where  many  a  lyre  of  ancient  minstrelsy 
Now  silent  hangs,  I  plucked,  but  failed  to  rear, 
As  't  is,  a  chance-borne  pilgrim  of  the  sea, 
I  lay  them  on  thy  broken  altar  here, 

A  passing  worshipper,  but  humble  and  sincere. 


Tli ere  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  world, 

Like  to  a  silent  subterranean  fire; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  Monarch  hurled 

Aghast  and  pale  attests  its  fearful  ire. 

The  dungeoned  Nations  now  once  more  respire 
The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  Liberty. 
The  struggling  Giant  wakes,  and  feels  he's  free. 

By  Delphi's  fountain-cave,  that  ancient  Choir 
Resume  their  song;  the  Greek  astonished  hears, 
And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on!  Fair  sisters!  sound  your  boldest  lyre, — • 
Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  Gods  too  long  we've  bent  the  knee, 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently. 

A.  B.  LONOSTREET, 

TEE  author  of  Georgia  Scenes,  and  a  native  of 
that  state,  born  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
has  practised  at  intervals  the  somewhat  diverse 
occupations  of  law  and  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  He  was  for  several  years  President 
of  Emory  College,  at  Oxford,  Georgia.  In  his  f 
youth  he  was  an  intimate  of  George  McDuffie 
and  others,  who  became  leading  men  of  the  South, 
an  1  the  adventures  which  he  shared  with  these 
furnish  some  of  the  anecdotes  of  his  capital  book 
of  humor,  entitled,  Georgia  Scenes,  vharacfers, 
Incidents,  <$<?.,  in,  the  First  Half  Century  of  fhe 
Republic,  "by  a  N~atiw  Georgian,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  of  the  state,  and  sub- 
sequently in  a  volume  from  tho  press  of  the 
Harpers,  in  New  York,  in  1840.  "  They  consist," 
the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  u  of  nothing 
more  than  fanciful  combinations  of  real  incidents 
and  characters ;  and  throwing  into  those  scenes, 
which  would  bo  otherwise  dull  and  insipid,  some 
personal  incident  or  adventure  of  my  own,  real 
or  imaginary,  as  it  would  best  suit  my  purpose ; 
usually  real,  but  happening  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances  from  those  in  which 
they  are  here  represented.  I  have  not  always, 
however,  tikcn  this  liberty.  Some  of  the  scenes 
are  as  literally  true  as  the  frailties  of  memory 
would  allow  them  to  bo."  In  style  and  subject 
matter  they  are  vivid,  humorous  descriptions,  by 
a  good  story  teller,  who  employs  voice,  manner, 
and  a  familiar  knowledge  of  popular  dialogue  in 
their  narration.  They  are  quaint,  hearty  sketches 
of  a  rough  life,  and  the  manners  of  an  unsettled 
country — such  as  are  rapidly  passing  away  in  nu- 
merous districts  where  they  have  prevailed,  and 
which  may  at  some  future  and  not  very  distant 
day,  be  found  to  exist  only  in  such  genial  pages 
as  Judge  Longstreet's.  Besides  these  collected 
Sketches,  the  author  has  been  a  contributor  of 
similar  papers,  descriptive  of  local  character,  to 
the  Magnolia,  conducted  by  Mr.  Simms,  and  the 
Orion,  another  magazine  of  South  Carolina,  edited 
by  Mr.,"W.  C.  Bichards.  He  was  president  of 
South  Carolina  College  from  1857  to  1861,  and 
subsequently  lived  at  Oxford,  Mississippi,  where 
he  died  September  9,  1870. 

GEORGIA   THEATRICS — FfcOM   THE    GEORGIA  BOENXfl, 

If  my  memory  fail  mo  not,  the  10th  of  June,  1809, 
found  me,  at  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
ascending  a  long  and  gentle  slope  in  what  was  called 
"  The  Dark  Corner"  of  Lincoln.  I  believe  it  took 
its  name  from  the  moral  darkness  which  reigned 
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over  that  portion  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  "which. 
I  am  speaking.  If  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  but  a 
shade  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  county,  it  was-  in- 
conceivably dark.  If  any  man  can  name  a  trick  or 
sin  which  had  not  been  committed  at  the  fcime  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  in  the  very  focus  of  all  the 
county's  illumination  (Lineolntoh),  he  must  himself 
be  the  most  inventive  of  the  tricky,  and  the  very 
Judas  of  sinners.  Since  that  time,  however  (all  hu- 
mor aside),  Lincoln  has  become  a  living  proof  "  that 
light  shineth  in  darkness."  Could  I  venture  to 
mingle  the  solemn  with  the  ludicrous,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  honorable  contrast,  I  could  adduce  from 
this  county  instances  of  the  most  numerous  and 
wonderful  transitions  from  vice  and  folly  to  virtue 
and  holiness,  which  have  ever,  perhaps,  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  days  of  the  apostolic  ministry.  So 
much,  lest  it  should  be  thought  by  some  that  what 
I  am  about  to  relate  is  characteristic  of  the  county 
in  which  it  occurred. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Dark  Corner  at  the  time  just  mentioned, 
its  natural  condition  was  anything  but  dark.  It 
smiled  in  all  the  charms  of  spring;  and  spring 
borrowed  a  new  charm  from  its  undulating  grounds, 
its  luxuriant  woodlands,  its  sportive  streams,  its 
vocal  birds,  and  its  blushing  flowers. 

Rapt  with  the  enchantment  of  the  season  and  the 
scenery  around  me,  I  was  slowly  rising  the  slope, 
when  I  was  startled  by  loud,  profane,  and  boisterous 
voices,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  thick  covert 
of  undergrowth  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the 
advance  of  me,  and  about  one  hundred  to  the  right 
of  my  road. 

"  You  kin,  kin  you  ?  '* 

*'  Yes,  I  kin,  and  am  able  to  do  it !  Boo-oo-oo  ! " 
Oh,  wake  snakes,  and  walk  your  chalks !  Brim- 
stone and fire !  Don't  hold  me,  Nick  Stoval  1 

The  fight's  made  up,  and  let's  go  at  it.     my 

soul  if  I  don't  jump  down  his  throat,  and  gallop 
every  chitterling  out  of  him  before  you  can  say 
'quit!'" 

"  Now,  Nick,  don't  hold  him  !  Jist  let  the  wild- 
cat come,  and  Til  tame  him.  Ned'll  see  me  a  fair 
fight,  won't  you,  Ned  T 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I'll  see  you  a  fair  fight,  blast  my  old 
shoes  if  I  don't." 

"  That's  sufficient,  as  Tom  Haynes  said  when  he 
saw  the  elephant.  Now  let  him  come/' 

Thus  they  went  on,  with  countless  oaths  inter- 
spersed, which  I  ,dare  not  even  hint  at,  and  with 
much  that  I  could  not  distinctly  hear. 

In  Mercy's  name !  thought  I,  what  band  of  ruffians 
has  selected  this  holy  season  and  this  heavenly  re- 
treat for  such  pjintUenioniau  riots  1  I  quickened  my 
gait,  and  had  come  nearly  opposite  to  the  thick 
grove  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  when  my  eye 
caught  indistinctly,  and  at  intervals,  through  the 
"  foliage  of  the  dwarf-oaks  and  hickories  which  inter- 
vened, glimpses  of  a  man  or  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  a  violent  struggle ;  and  I  could  occasionally  catch 
those  deep-drawn,  emphatic  oaths  which  men  in 
conflict  utter  when  they  deal  blows.  I  dismounted, 
and  hurried  to  the  spot  with  all  speed.  I  had  over- 
come about  half  the  space  which  separated  it  from 
me,  when  I  saw  the  combatants  come  to  the  ground, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  I  saw  the  uppermost 
one  (for  I  could  not  see  the  other)  make  a  heavy 
plunge  with  both  his  thumbs,  and  at  the  same, 
mstaut  I  heard  a  cry  in  the  accent  of  keenest  tor- 
ture, "Enough!  My  eye's  -out  I" 

I  was  so  completely  horrorstruck,  that  I  stood 
transfixed  for  a  moment  to  the  spot  where  the  cry 
met  mo.  The  accomplices  in  the  hellish  deed  which 
had  been  perpetrated  had  all  fled  at  my  approach; 


at  least  I  supposed  so,  for  they  were  not  to  be 
seen. 

**  Now,  blast  your  corn-shucking  soul,"  said  the 
victor  (a  youth  about  eighteen  years  old)  as  he  rose 
from  the  ground,  "  come  cutt'n  your  shines  'bout  me 
agin,  next  time  I  come  to  the  Courthouse,  will  you! 
Get  your  owl-eye  in  agin  if  you  can !" 

At  this  moment  he  saw  me  for  the  first  time.  He 
looked  excessively  embarrassed,  and  was  moving 
off,  when  I  called  to  him,  in  a  tone  emboldened  by 
the  saeredness  of  my  office  and  the  iniquity  of  hia 
crime,  "  Come  back,  you  brute !  and  assist  me  in 
relieving  your  fellow-mortal,  whom  you  have  ruined 
for  ever!" 

My  rudeness  subdued  his  embarrassment  in  an  in- 
stant; and,  with  a  taunting  curl  of  the  nose,  he 
replied,  "  You  needn't  kick  before  you're  spurr'd. 
There  a'nt  nobody  there,  nor  ha'nt  been  nother.  I 
was  jist  seein'  how  I  could  V  fout."  So  saying,  he 
bou  ided  to  his  plough,  which  stood  in  the  corner 
of  the  fence  about  fifty  yards  beyond  the  battle 
groind. 

And,  would  you  believe  it,  gentle  reader  !  his  re- 
port was  true.  All  that  I  had  heard  and  seen  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Lincoln  rehearsal ;  in 
which  the  youth  who  had  just  left  me  had  played 
all  the  parts  of  all  the  characters  of  a  Courthouse 
fight 

I  went  to  the  ground  from  which  he  had  risen, 
and  there  were  the  prints  of  his  two  thumbs, 
plunged  up  to  the  balls  in  the  mellow  earth,  about 
the  distance  of  a  man's  eyes  apart ;  and  the  ground 
around  was  broken  up  as  if  two  stags  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  it 

BENJAMIN  F.  FRENCH. 

BEWAMIN"  F.  FRENCH  was  born  in  Virginia,  June 
8, 1799.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  lie 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  a  pursuit  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  in  consequence  of  ill 
health.  In  1825,  having  previously  contributed 
a  number  of  essays  and  poems  to  various  periodi- 
cals, he  published  Biographic  Americana,  and 
shortly  after  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Female  Writ- 
ers. In  1830  he  "removed  to  Louisiana,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  milder  climate.  Although  actively  en- 
gaged in  planting  and  in.  commercial  pursuits,  he 
collected  and  translated  many  interesting  docu- 
ments in  the  French  and  Spanish,  languages  relat- 
ing to  the  early  history  of  Louisiana.  These  lie 
published,  with  selections  from  the  narratives  of 
Purchas  and  others  in  the  English  language,  in  a 
series  of  five  volumes  octavo,  with  the  title,  His- 
torical Collections  of  Louisiana,  embracing  many 
rare  and  valuable  Documents  relating  to  the  Na- 
tural, Civil,  and  Political  History  of  that  State, 
compiled  with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes, 
and  an  Introduction,  ~by  B.  F.  French.  The  suc- 
cessive volumes  appeared  in  184:6,  1850,  1851, 
1852, 1853 ;  anil  two  additional  volumes,  bringing 
the  annals  of  the  country  down  to  the  period  of 
its  cession  to  the  United  States,  are  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  Since  1850,  he  has  resided  in 
New  York  city.  Before  leaving  New  Orleans  he 
made  &  donation  of  a  large  portion  of  Ms  exten- 
sive private  library  to  the  Fisk  Free  Library  of 
that  city. 

**In  1858  he  published:  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Iron  Trade  of  the  United 
States,  1621  to  1857;  and  in  1869,  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  series,  the  second  of  which, 
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containing  translations  of  some  original  letters 
and  journals,  with  numerous  notes,  appeared  in 
1873. 

FEAJSCIS  PATRICK  KESTEICK, 
ARCHBISHOP  of  Baltimore,  and  one  of  the  first 
Latinists  of  the  country,  was  born  in  Dublin,  PC- 
cember  3,  179T.  In  1815  he  went  to  Koine,  where 
he  studied  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1821.  In  the  same^year 
he  remored  to  Kentucky,  and  "became  professor 
in  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown.  In  1828  he 
wrote  a  series  of  letters,  in  an  ironical  vein,  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  President  of  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  Danville,  who  had  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  his  church  on  the  subject  of  the  Eu- 
charist, in  a  number  of  articles  signed  Omega, 
entitled  Letters  of  Omikron  to  Omega.  In  1829 
he  published  four  sermons  preached  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bardstown.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  Trinity 
Sunday,  1830,  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  and 
remo/ed  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  coadjutor  of  tiits 
Et.  Eev.  Bishop  Oonnell  of  that  diocese,  to  whose 
office  he  succeeded  in  1842. 

In  1839  and  1840  he  issued  a  work  in  the  Latin 
language  on  dogmatic  theology,  in  four  volumes 
octavo,  Theologia  Dogmatics,  which  was  followed 
in  1841,  '2,  and  'B  by  three  volumes  in  the  same 
language,  entitled  Theologia  Moralis. 

In  1837  he  published  a  series  of  letters  address- 
ed to  the  Bt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont,  On  the  Primacy 
of  the  Holy  Bee  and  the  Authority  of  General 
Councils,  in  reply  to  a  work  by  that  prelate. 
These  were  followed  by  a  work  on  the  Primacy, 
published  in  1845,  of  which  the  letters  we  have 
just  mentioned  formed  a  large  portion.  _  A  Ger- 
man translation  of  this  work  appeared  in  1853. 
In  1841  Bishop  Kenrick  published  a  duodecimo 
.volume  on  Justification,  and  in  1843  a  treatise  of 
similar  size  on  Baptism.  In  1840  he  published  a 
Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  consisting  of  a 
revision  of  the'  Khemish  version,  with  critical  notes, 
and  ia  1851  a  similar  translation  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  New  Testament,  lie  removed 
in  the  same  year  to  Baltimore  on  his  appointment 
as  archbishop  of  that  see;  and  afterwards  issued 
a  new  version  of  the  Bible  with  notes. 

Dr.  Kenrick  published  in  1855  a,  series  of 
letters  with  the  title  of  A  Vindication  of  the 
Catholic  Church^  designed  as  a  reply  to  Bishop 
Hopkins's  u  'End  of  Controversy'  Controverted, 
or  u  Refutation  of  Milner's  '  End  of  Controversy.] " 

He  has  also  prepared  Concilia  jProvincialiu, 
Baltimori  hotiita.  Ab  anno  1829  mqye  ad  an- 
num, 1849,  JBaltimori:  1851.  lie  died  at  Bal- 
'timore,  July  8,  1868. 

CHARLES  PETTIT  MoILVATNE. 
CIIA.RLES  PETTIT  MO!LVAINE  was  born  at  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  After  being  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1816,  he  studied  theology  under  the  direction,  of 
the  Rev.  Dr."  Charles  Wharton,  of  Burlington. 
He  was  orcLiined  and  settled  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
While  in  this  place  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  whose  instigation 
he  received,  and  was  induced  to  accept  the  chap- 
laincy at  West  Point,  where  he  passed  several 


years,  until  he  received  a  call  to  the  rectorship 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Brooklyn. 

In  the  winter  of  1831-32  Dr.  Mcllvaine  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  as  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  had  then  just  commenced 
operations.  In  these  lectures,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1832,*  the  writer  confines 
himself  to  the  historical  branch  of  his  subject, 
the  chief  topics  dwelt  upon  being  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history^  its  divine  authority  as  attested  by 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  be  drawn 
from  its  propagation  and  the  fruits  it  has  borne. 
In  1832  Dr.  ¥cllvaine  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  and  he  has  since  resided  at  Cincinnati. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  is  the  author  of  several  ad- 
dresses and  other  productions  condemnatory  of 
the  doctrines  commonly  known  as  those  of  the 
''Oxford  Tracts,"  and  in  1855,  at  the  request 
of  the  Convention  of  Ms  diocese,  published  a 
volume  of  twenty-two  sermons,  entitled  TJie 
Truth  and  Life.  As  president  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  Bishop  Mcllvaine  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1871,  to  intercede  with  the  Czar  of 
Russia  for  the  religious  rights  of  his  Protestant 
subjects,  although  then  himself  past  the  age  of 
threescore  and  ten.  lie  died  at  Florence,  Italy, 
March  13,  18T8. 

**  GOB    IS   LOVE.f 

"  God  is  love."  What  an  engaging  representa- 
tion of  the  Most  High!  How  simple,  how  com- 
prehensive !  Where,  but  in  his  own  inspired 
word,  is  there  to  be  found  such  a  declaration  of 
his  essential  nature?  Many  other  oracles  have 
said,  God  is  almighty,  all-wise,  infinite  in  good- 
ness, &c.  ;  but  it  remained  for  his  own  book  to 
say,  "  God  is  Love." 

This  declaration  occupies  the  central  position 
of  the  text.  What  precedes,  is  inferred  from  it: 
"He  that  lovcth  noty  knoweth  not  God;  for  God  is 
love."  What  follows,  is  its  chief  manifestation: 
"  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  0-od  towards  us, 
because  God  sent  his  only  begotim  Son"  &c.  Wo 
will  consider,  first,  the  central  truth ;  secondly  *  its 
chief  manifestation;  and  thirdly,  the  inferences 
from  it. 

I.  The  central  declaration  of  the  text — *'  God 
is  Love." 

It  is  a  comprehensive  expression  for  tho  whole 
nature  of  God;  not  for  a  single  attribute,  but  for 
the  sum  and  harmony  of  all  his  attributes.  You 
read  in  the  Scriptures,  very  often,  that  God  is  holy, 
but  never  that  God  is  holiness;  that  ho  iw  junt,  but 
nevor  that  he  is  justice;  that  he  is  merciful, but  never 
that  he  is  mercy.  Holiness,  and  justice,  and  good- 
ness, and  mercy,  are  severally,  according  to  our  fee- 
ble way  of  understanding  and  speaking  of  God,  tho 
attributes  of  his  nature.  Neither  of  them  can  stand 
as  a  comprehensive  expression  for  his  nature  itself, 
in  its  whole  compass  and  perfectness.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  love  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 

*  The  Evidences  of  Christianity  In  their  external  division, 
exhibited  in  a  course  of  locturos  delivered  in  Clinton  Hall,  in 
the  winter  of  1&81-82,  under  the  appointment,  of  tho  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York.  By  0.  P,  Mollvalno,  1>,D. 
O.  ami  0.  and  H,  Carvtllo.  1882. 

t  From  The  Truth  and  Life:  •  "The  Character  of  Ood  j\a 
Manifested  in  Christ." 
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divine  nature,  like  holiness,  wisdom,  &c.  It  is 
that  nature  itself.  It  is  the  comprehension  of  all 
the  moral  attributes  in  their  harmonious  relations 
to  one  another. 

There  is  a  similar  expression  in  the  Scriptures: 
"God is  Light"  It  is  but  another  aspect  of  the 
.other.  God  is  Light,  as  he  is  Love.  The  one  is 
the  figurative,  the  other  the  literal.  We  will  em- 
ploy the  one  expression  to  illustrate  the  other. 
The  truth  that  God  is  Light,  shall  guide  us  in  set- 
ting forth  the  truth  that  God  is  Love, 

Now,  you  are  well  aware,  in  regard  to  light,  in 
its  pure,  original  state,  as  it  comes,  unchanged, 
from  the  face  of  the  sun,  that  it  is  perfectly  white. 
But  you  also  know,  that  the  moment  you  cause  its 
ray  to  pass  through  a  glass  of  a  certain  form,  it  is 
separated  into  seven  varieties  of  color,  and  the 
white  has  all  disappeared.  You  have  all  the 
beautiful  shades  of  the  rainbow,  but  nothing  of  the 
original  aspect  of  the  light.  But  by  causing  those 
several  varieties  of  colored  rays  to  fall  upon 
another  surface,  you  find  they  all  disappear,  and 
the  original  white  is  restored.  And  thus,  it  is 
perceived,  that  the  whiteness  of  the  solar  ray,  in 
its  original  state,  is  not  an  attribute  of  light,  but 
is  the  light;  not  a  mere  variety  or  property  which 
light  exhibits,  under  certain  circumstances,  like 
the  red,  or  blue,  or  violet,  of  the  rainbow;  but 
light  itself,  in  its  unbroken,  primitive  perfectness. 
Broken  up  and  decomposed  by  the  prism,  its  parts 
exhibit  various  colors.  Those  parts  being  recom- 
posed,  so  as  to  make  up  the  ray  in  its  first  integ- 
rity, there  is  no  color  remaining.  The  several 
hues  which  the  decomposed  light  presents  to  our 
eyes,  are  its  attributes,  as  we  see  it  through  a 
certain  medium,  or  under  certain  conditions  of  ira- 
perfectness.  But  when  light  is  seen  in  its  purity 
and  integrity,  as  the  face  of  the  sun  delivers  it, 
all  colors  are  harmonized,  merged,  and  lost  in. 
perfect  white.  "  God  is  Light." 

But  you  may  justly  ask,  when  does  the  light 
which  comes  from  the  sun  ever  descend  to  our 
eyes,  unchanged?  As  it.  passes  through  the  at- 
mosphere, or  is  reflected  from  the  innumerable 
surfaces  on  which  it  falls  —  the  clouds,  th£  grass, 
the  flowers  —  it  is  everywhere  in  a  degree  decom- 
posed, so  that  we  are  greeted  on  every  side  with 
the  various  colors  which  give  so  much  beauty,  and 
often  so  much  terror,  to  the  face  of  nature.  Who, 
from  such  various  exhibitions  of  colored  light, 
would  imagine  that  light,  in  its  perfection,  has  no 
color?  God  is  Light;  and  when  you  contemplate 
his  character,  as  its  several  manifestations  are 
given  to  our  imperfect  vision,  through  the  glass 
of  his  works,  his  providence,  and  his  word,  that 
which  we  know  is  and  must  be  of  the  most  per- 
fect simplicity,  appears  as  if  compounded  of  many 
qualities,  or  distinct  properties,  which  we  call 
divine  attributes  —  as  justice,  goodness,  wisdom, 
holiness,  mercy;  while  to  each  there  seems  allots 
ted  a  sepa'rate  office  in  the  divine  dispensations. 
Of  these  attributes,  we  speak  and  reason,  as  if 
they  were  not  merely  aspects  in  which  the  divine 
character  appears  to  our  infirm  conceptions,  who 
here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  must  "see  through 
a  glass  darkly;"  but  as  actually  distinct  proper- 
ties, found  as  really  in  the  nature  of  God,  as  in 
the  language  of  man.  We  have  obtained  the 
habit  of  imagining  these  several  attributes  to  be, 
not  only  real  distinctions  in  God,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  minds,  but  so  independent  one  of  another, 
that  in  his  dealings  with  men,  he  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  exercise  of  a  part,  while  the  rest  are 


not  concerned;  sometimes  as  a  God  of  justice, 
but  not,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  act, 
just  as  much  a  God  of  mercy. 
j  But  what  are  these  distinctions  of  justice,  and 
•  mercy,  and  holiness,  &c.,  under  which  we  are 
obliged  to  speak  and  think  of  God?  Do  they 
i  really  belong  to  him  in  that  separate  aspect,  or 
|  only  to  our  necessarily  broken  and  confused  con- 
|  ceptions  of  his  nature?  Do  they  exist  in  that 
boundless,  uncreated  light,  as  it  is  in  God,  or  only 
as  the  atmosphere,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  several 
infirmities  which  hang  around  our  moral  vision, 
present  him  to  our  view  ?  Are  they  not  simply 
the  effects  of  that  process,  which  the  revelation 
of  the  perfect  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  divine 
nature  undergoes,  in  being  necessarily  conveyed 
through  a  language,  or  by  manifestations,  which 
man  may  read  and  comprehend  ?  Certainly,  it 
needs  no  argument  to  prove,  that  in  God's  infi- 
nitely simple  and  perfect  nature,  to  whom  there 
is  no  succession  of  time  or  of  counsel,  no  change 
of  will  or  thought,  there  can  be  no  such  distinc- 
tion of  attributes;  as  if  sometimes  it  were  an  in- 
flexible justice,  to  the  exclusion  of  mercy,  that 
determined  his  ways,  and  sometimes  it  were  a  ten- 
der, compassionate  mercy,  that  put  justice  aside, 
and  took  the  reins  of  sovereignty,  and  guided  his 
hand.  "  God  is  Light."  All  those  several  attri- 
butes under  which  the  character  of  God  appears, 
in  being  made  visible  to  us,  in  the  several  revela- 
tions of  his  works,  his  providence,  and  his  word, 
are  harmonized  and  merged  in  the  perfect  unity 
and  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature.  "  God  id 
Love." 

But  you  know,  with  regard  to  light,  that  you 
cannot  produce  the  pure  white  of  the  sun's  ray, 
without  the  presence  and  combination  of  every 
one  of  the  several  colors  of  the  prism.    It  is  the 
union  of  all,  that  causes  all  to  disappear  in  a 
colorless  light.     Subtract  either  one  of  them,  and 
you  cannot  make  the  perfect  light.    It  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  solar  ray, 
that  it  contain  the  red  of  the  fearful  lightning,  as 
that  it  shall  contain  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
the  grateful  green  that  carpets  the  earth.    And  so 
it  is  in  God,  and  his  ways  towards  man.     All  his 
attributes — justice  as  well  as  mercy,  wisdom  as 
well  as  compassion,  holiness  as  well  as  goodness, 
must  be  associated,  and  perfectly  harmonized,  in 
every  procedure  of  his  boundless  administration, 
or  else  the  perfect  unity  and  simplicity  of  his  na- 
ture are  not  preserved.     Take  away  either,  in  any 
degree,  and  God  is  not  Love.     One  may  be  mani- 
fest to  our  vision,   and  another  concealed.     Like 
the  tints  of  the  rainbow,   one  may  be  exhibited 
more  strongly  than  another,  but  all  must  be  there ; 
all  in  the  depths  of  the  divine  mind,  concurring 
and  harmonized.     That  which  makes  it  so  fearful 
a  thing  for  an  impenitent  sinner  "  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God,"  must  be  there,  as  well 
as  all  that  which  so  tenderly  invites  and  encour- 
ages the  contrite  heart   to   draw  near  to  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  repose  all  its  sins  and 
sorrows  upon  his  grace ;  the  stern  hatred  and  con- 
demnation of  sin,  whereby  the  unquenchable  fire 
has  been  prepared  for  the  ungodly,  as  well  as  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  grace,  which  have  laid  up, 
in  Christ  Jesus,  the  glorious  inheritance  reserved 
for  the.  righteous;  all  must  be  in  God,  and  all 
must  be  present,  and  concurrent,  and  harmonized, 
in  all  his  dealings  with  us,  whatever  the  manifes- 
tation to  our  infirm  conceptions,  or  God  is  not  Love. 
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STEPHEN  H.  TYNGL 

STEPHEN  HIGGINSO^  TY2T&,  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  popular  preachers  of  the  day,  was  born 
at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  March  1,  1800. 
His  father,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  that  state,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Pun.  Stephen  Higginson,  of  Boston,  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  gra- 
duated at  Harvard  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 
He  at  first  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
after  a  short  period  commenced  the  study  of 
'  theology,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1821  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  and  took  charge  in  the  same  year  of 
St.  George's  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  0.  In  1823 
he  removed  to  Queen  Ann's  Parish,  Prince  George 
County,  Maryland,  and  in  1829  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia,  a  charge  he 
resigned  in  1833,  when  he  was  invited  to  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  same  city.  In 
1845  he  removed  to  New  York,  in  acceptance  of 
a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  George's  Church,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains.  Since  his  incum- 
bency the  congregation  have  removed  from  the 
venerable  edifice  in  Bookman  street,  long  identi- 
fied with  the  labors  of  the  late  highly  respected 
Dr.  James  Milnor,  which  has  again  become  one 
of  tlie  chapels  of  Trinity  parish,  to  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  costly  edifices  devoted  to  public 
worship  in  the  city.  The  activity  of  the  parish 
is  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  numbers— a  mis- 
sionary whose  field  of  action  is  among  the  poor 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  Sunday  school  of  over 
one  thousand  scholars,' forming  a  portion  of  its 
parochial  system.  These  results  are  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  activity  of  the  rector,  who 
is  also  a  prominent  member  of  many  of  the  re- 
ligious societies  of  the  country,  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  temperance  and  other  social  move- 
ments of  the  day.* 

Dr.  Tyng  has  long  maintained  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  style  of  writing  is 
energetic  and  direct.  His  readiness  and  felicity 
as  an  extempore  speaker  on  anniversary  and  other 
occasions  are  also  remarkable.  His  chief  publi- 
cations are  his  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  the  G-os- 
pel;  The  Israel  of  God;  Christ  is  All;  Chris- 
tian, Titles,  an  enumeration  of  the  appellations 
applied  to  believers  in  the  Scriptures,  with  ap- 
propriate comments.  He  has  also  published  He- 
collections  in  Europe,  drawn  from  personal  ob- 
servations during  a  brief  tour  abroad ;  The  Cap- 
tiw  Orphan  —  Esther,  Queen  of  Persia,  1859; 
Forty  Years*  Experience  in  Sunday  Schools, 
1861 ;  Prayer  Boole  Illustrated  l>yl  Scripture,  in 
8  volumes ;  The  Spencers :  a  Story  of  Home 
Influence,  first  pxiblishod  in  the  New  York 
Ledger,  1870;  and  Walking  with  God,  1872. 

ALEXANDER  YOXING, 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  and  accomplished  histo- 
rical scholars  of  !N"ew  England,  was  born  •  in 
Boston,  September  22,  1800.  After  a  careful 
preliminary  training  at  the  Latin  School,  he 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  completed  his 


*  In  November,  1852,  Dr.  Tyng  delivered  an  oration  at  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  initiation  of  "Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which,  after  passing  several  points  of 
liis  character  in  review,  ho  closed  with  a  special  tribute  to  bii 
religious  profession. 


course  in  1820.  He  next  betame  an  assistant 
teacher  m  the  school  in  which  his  own  education 
had  been  obtained,  under  the  same  principal, 
Benjamin  A.  Gould.  After  a  short  period  of 
service  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  devote  him- 
self to  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Immediately 
after  his  ordination  he  became,  in  1824,  pastor  of 
the  New  South  Church,  one  of  the  leading  Unita- 
rian congregations  of  Boston,  a  position  he  filled 
with  great  success  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
nine  years  —  till  his  death,  March  16,  1854. 

In  1839  he  commencedhis  editorial  labors  by  the 
preparation  of  a  series,  the  Library  of  the  Old 
English  Prose  Writers,  in  nine  volumes.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  emulate 
the  example  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day  iii 
England  in  the  revival  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Elizabethan  literature,  and  did  much  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  writers  like  Owen  Fefttham,  fctelden, 
Fuller,  Izaak  Walton,  and  Latimer,  among  general 
readers. 

In  1841  pr.  Young  published  The  GhronicUs 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth, 
from  1602  to  1625;  now  first  collected  from 
Original  Records  and  Contemporaneous  Docu- 
ments. This  was  succeeded,  in  1846,  by  The 
Chronicles  oftlie  First  Planters  of  the  Oolomj  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1623  to  1636  ;  now  first 
collected  from  Original  Records  and  Contempo* 
raneow  Manuscripts,  and  Illustrated  with  Notes, 

SAMUEL  SEABUET. 

SAMTTEL  SEABURY,  the  son  of  the  Kcv.  Charles 
Seabury,  ami  grandson  of  Bishop  Seabury,  was 
born  in  the  year  1801.  He  entered  at  an  early 
age  on  the  preparation  for  a  mercantile  career, 
but  his  taste  for  study,  although  little  fostered 
by  educational  advantages,  disinclined  him  for 
business  pursuits.  By  great  diligence  and  eco- 
nomy he  fitted  himself  for  the/  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  while  thus  occupied  devoting 
his  leisure  hoars  to  Hard  study,  gradually,  by  his 
unaided  efforts,  made  himself  a  learned  man.  In 
acknowledgment  of  those  exertions,  the  compli- 
mentary degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Columbia  College. 

Having  completed  a  course  of  theological  study, 
he  was  ordained  Beacon  by  Bishop  Ilobart,  April 
12,  1826,  and  Priest,  July  7,  1828.  lie  com- 
menced his  ministerial  labors  as  a  missionary  at 
Huntingdon  and  Oystor  Bay,  Long  Island,  and  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Ilallet's  Cove,  now 
Astoria.  In.  1830  he  became  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages in  the  Flushing  Institute,  afterwards  St. 
Paul's  College,  where  he  remained  until  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1834,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Churchman,  a,  weekly  religious  newspaper. 
He  conducted  this  journal  with  great  ehergy  and 
ability  until  1849,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  en- 
grossing parochial  duties  as  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Annunciation,  a  parish  founded  by  him  iix 
1838,  ho  resigned  his  position  as  editor,  and  lias 
si-nce  devoted  himself  entirely  to  ministerial 
labors. 

Dr.  Seabury  is  the  author  of  The  Continuity 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury* a  work  designed  to  show  "  that  the  Church 


*  The  Continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Slxtoonth 
Contury.  Two  IHscnnr.ses  :  with  an  Appendix  and  Nol«s. 
By  Samuol  Seabury,  D.D.  Second  edition.  JNow  York :  ib58, 
Svo.,  pp.  174. 
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of  England,  in  renouncing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne,  and  reforming  itself  from  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  underwent  no 
organic  change,  but  retained  the  ministry,  faith, 
and  sacraments  of  Christ,  and  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  their  transmission."  The  work 
consists  of  two  discourses  delivered  by  the  author, 
to  which  he  has  added  an  appendix  of  far  greater 
length,  enforcing  the  positions  of  his  connected 
argument.  Dr.  Seabury  has  published  other  dis- 
courses, and  his  articles,  If  collected  from  the 
Churchman  and  elsewhere,  would  occupy  several 
volumes. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury,  in  1863,  succeeded  the 
late  Dr.  S.  H.  Turner  in  the  professorship  of 
biblical  learning  and  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 
In  addition  to  the  writings  previously  noticed, 
Dr.  Seabury  has  published  a  volume  of  Dis- 
'courses  on  the  Supremacy  and  Obligation  of  Con- 
science; American  Slavery  Distinguished  from 
the  Slavery  of  English  Theorists,  and  Justified 
ly  the  Law  of  Nature  (12mo,  New  York,  1861); 
a  Witness  unto  the  Truth,  a  sermon  preached  in 
Trinity  Church,  in  May,  1861,  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk ;  Mary 
the  Virgin,  as  commemorated  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  (72  pages,  1868) ;  The  Theory  and  Use  of 
the  Church  Calendar,  1872. 

JOHN  0.  CHOUXES. 

THE  Rev.  John  Over  ton  Choules,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  was  born,  in  Bristol, 
England,  Feb.  5,  1801.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1824,  and  for  three  years  was  principal 
of  an  academy  at  Red  Hook,  on  the  Hudson,  New 
York.  He  has  since  filled  several  parish  relations 
at  New  York,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  at 
Jamaica  Plains,  and  was  subsequently  pastor  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church,  at  Newport,  R.  I. 


His  literary  publications  have  been,  apart  from 
numerous  contributions  to  the  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  several  successful  compilations,  edi- 
tions of  other  authors,  and  a  book  of  travels.  In 
1829  he  edited  J.  Angell  James's  Church  Member's 
Guide,  published  by  Lincoln  and  Edmonds,  at 
Boston,  1829;  in  1830  The  Christian  Offering; 
and  in  1831  The  Beauties  of  Colly er,  for  the  same 
publishers.  A  History  of  Missions,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  with  plates,  prepared  by  Dr.  Choules,  was 
published  by  Samuel  Walker  of  Boston.  In  1843 
he  edited  for  the  Harpers  an  edition  of  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans ;  and  in  1846  furnished  a 
preface  and  some  notes  to  Mr.  John  Eorster's  Lives 
of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  has 
also  edited  Hinton's  History  of  the  United  States, 
in  quarto. 

Young  Americans  Abroad,  or  Vacation  in 
Europe,  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  which  Dr. 
Choules  describes  an  excursion  tour  with  several 
of  his  pupils.  In  1853  he  accompanied  Capt. 


Yanderbilt,  with  a  select  party  of  friends,  in  his 
notable  pleasure  excursion  to  Europe  in  the  North 
Star,  a  steamer  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons,  wliich 
visited  Southampton,  the  Baltic,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  Constantinople.  Of  this 
unique  voyage  Dr.  Choules  published  an  account 
on  his  return,  in  his  volume — The  Cruise  of  the 
Steam  Yacht  North  S'ar ;  a  Narrative  of  the 
Excursion  of  Mr.  VanderlilPs  Party  to  England, 
Russia,  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta, 
Turkey,  Madeira,  &o. 

One  of  the  specialities  of  Dr.  Choules  is  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sterling  old  literature  of  the 
Puritans,  of  which  he  has  an  admirable  collection 
in  his  library.  His  taste  in  books  is  generally  ex- 
cellent, and  few  men,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  • 
mingled  more  with  living  celebrities,  or  have  a 
better  stock  of  the  unwritten  personal  anecdote 
of  the  present  day.  It  was  Dr.  Choules's  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  the  personal  friendship  of  the  late 
Daniel  Webster,  of  whom,  in  an  obituary  sermon 
delivered  at  Newport,  November  21,  1852,  he 
presented  a  number  of  interesting  memorials. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Choules  died  at  New  York 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Nelson  Robinson,  January  5,  1856. 
He  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Newport,  and  Ms 
remains  were  carried  to  that  city  for  interment. 
Few  persons  were  more  generally  known  to  the 
public  than  Dr.  Choules.  His  association  with 
authors,  editors,  and  politicians,  as  an  instructor, 
— for  he  had  a  few  pupils,  generally  the  sons  of 
wealthy  parents,  under  his  charge  at  his  home, — 
and  his  clerical  relations,  together  with  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  chief  Northern  cities,  brought 
him  into  contact  with  every  thing  that  was  going 
on  of  an  important  character  or  liberal  influence 
in  society.  He  was  eminently  a  social  man,  and 
having  mingled  with  various  English  celebrities 
in  his  youth,  and  been  intimate  with  very  many 
of  the  most  cultivated  public  men  of  America  in 
his  manhood,  his  conversation,  enforced  by  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  enthusiasm,  was  always  of 
interest.  As  a  medium  of  communication  for 
authors  between  one  another  and  the  public,  by 
his  activity  with  the  press  and  in  other  channels, 
he  exercised  no  unimportant  influence  in  literary 
society.  In  this  way  his  reputation,  which  was 
extensive,  grew  out  of  his  personal  character 
rather  than  from  any  direct  eiforts  of  author- 
ship. He  was  well  read  in  English  literature, 
fond  of  the  theology  and  poetry  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
an  ardent  student  of  the  Cromwellian  era  in  his 
well-furnished  library.  Nor  should  his  kindness 
and  amiability,  his  disposition  to  please  and  be 
pleased,  and  his  serviceable  charities,  be  forgot- 
ten in  this  notice  of  his  character. 

GEORGE  PERKINS  MARSH. 
Is  a  native  of  Vermont,  born  in  Woodstock,  in 
1801 .  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth,  and  short- 
ly after  settled  in  Burlington,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  remained  in  the  House  of  Representatives  till 
1849,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Taylor  Resident  Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, an  office  which  he  held  till  1853. 
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Mr.  Marsh's  literary  reputation  rests  upon  his 
scholarship  m  an  acquaintance  with  the  North- 
era  languages  of  Europe,  in  which  he  is  a  profi- 
cient, his  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Old 
Northern  or  Icelandic  Language,  compiled  and 
tramlatedfrom  the  Grammars  of  Ea^k  (Burling- 
ton, 1838);  several  articles  on  Icelandic  Litera- 
ture^ in  the  American  "Whig  and  Eclectic  Review, 
and  two  Addresses,  In  which  he  has  pursued  the 
Gothic  element  in  history.  One  of  these  dis- 
courses, entitled  The  ffoths  in  New  J&iifffand, 
delivered  in  1836  at  Middlebury.  College,  traced 
in  a  novel  manner  the  presence  of  the  race  in 
the  Puritans,  who  settled  that  portion  of  the 
country.  In  1844  he  delivered  an  address  before 
the  New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  which  ho  sketched,  from  his  favorite 
point  of  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  Northern 
races,  the  influences  at  work  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  Puritan  character.  The^  style 
of  these  addresses  is  animated,  and  their  positions 
have  been  effective  in  securing  public  attention. 

AKGLO-SAXON   INFLTTENCES  OF  HOME.* 

In  the  sunny  climes  of  Southern  Europe,  where  a 
sultry  and  relaxing  cbiy  is  followed  by  a  balmy  and 
refreshing  night,  and  but  a  brief  period  intervenes 
between  the  fruits  of  autumn  and  the  renewed  pro- 
mises of  spring,  life,  both  social  and  industrial,  is 
eliiefly  passed  beneath  the  open  canopy  of  heaven. 
The  brightest  hours  of  the  livelong  day  are  dragged 
in  drowsy,  listless  toil,  or  indolent  repose ;  but  the 
evening  lireeze  invigorates  the  fainting  frame,  rouses 
the  flagging  spirit,  and  culls  to  dance,  and  revelry, 
and  song,  beneath  a  brilliant  moon  or  a  starlit  sky. 
No  necessity  exists  for  those  household  comforts, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  inhabitants  of  colder 
zones,  and  the  charms  of  domestic  life  are  scarcely 
known  in  their  perfect  growth,  But  iu  the  frozen 
North,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  pale  and 
feeble  rays  of  a  clouded  sun  but  partially  dispel,  for 
a  few  short  hours,  the  chills  and  shades  of  a  linger- 
ing dawn,  and  an  early  and  tedious  night,  Snows 
impede  the  closing1  labors  of  harvest,  and  stiffening 
frosts  aggravate  the  fatigues  of  the  wayfarer,  and 
the  toils  of  the  forest,  lieposc,  society,  and  occupa- 
tion alike,  must,  therefore,  be  sought  at  the  domestic 
hearth.  Secure  from  the  tempest  that  howls  with- 
out, the  father '  and  the  brother  here  rest  from  their 
•weary  tasks;  here  the  family  circle  is  gathered 
around  the  evening  meal,  and  lighter  labor,  cheered, 
not  interrupted,  by  social  intercourse,  is  resumed, 
and  often  protracted,  till,  like  the  student's  vigils,  it 
almost  "  outwatch  the  Bear."  Here  the  child  grows 
up  under  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  the  parent,  in  the 
first  and  best  of  schools,  where  lisping  infancy  is 
taught  the  rudiments  of  sacred  and  profane  know- 
ledge, and  the  older  pupil  is  encouraged  to  con  over 
by  the  evening  taper,  the  lessons  of  the  day,  and 
seek  from  the  father  or  a  more  advanced  brother,  a 
solution  of  the  problems  which  juvenile  industry  has 
found  too  hard  to  master.  The  members  of  the  do- 
mestic circle  nre  thus  brought  into  closer  contact; 
parental  authority  assumes  the  gentler  form  of  per- 
suasive influence,  and  filial  submission  is  elevated 
to  affectionate  and  respectful  observance,  ,  The  ne- 
cessity of  mutual  aid  and  forbearance,  and  the  per- 
petual interchange  of  good  offices,  generate  the  ten- 
derest  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  a  lasting  warmth  of 
attachment  to  home  and  its  inmates,  throughout  the 
patriarchal  circle. 


*  From  the  Address  before  tho  Nuw  England  Society. 


Among  the  most  important  fruits  of  this  domesti- 
city of  life,  are  the  better  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  the  female  character,  woman's  higher  rank  as  an 
object,  not  of  Dassion,  but  of  reverence,  and  the  re- 
ciprocal moral  influence  which  the  two  sexes  exercise 
over  each  other.  They  are  brought  into  close  com- 
munion, under  circumstances  most  favorable  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  woman,  and  the  decorum  of  man, 
and  the  character  of  each  is  modified,  and  its  excess- 
es restrained,  by  the  example  of  the  other.  Man's 
rude  energies  are  softened  into  something  of  the 
ready  sympathy  and  dexterous  helpfulness  of  wo- 
man ;  and  woman,  as  she  learns  to  prize  and  to  reve- 
rence the  independence,  the  heroic  firmness,  the  pa- 
triotism of  man,  acquires  and  appropriates  some 
tinge  of  his  peculiar  virtues.  Such  were  the  Influ- 
ences which  formed  the  heart  of  the  brave,  good 
daughter  of  apostolic  JOHN  KNOX,  who  bearded  that 
truculent  pedant,  JAMES  L,  and  told  him  she  would 
rather  receive  her  husband's  bead  in  her  lap,  as  it 
fell  from  the  headsman's  axe,  than  to  consent  that 
he  should  purchase  hislife  by  apostasy  from  the  reli- 
gion he  had  preached,  and  the  God  he  had  worship- 
ped. To  the  same  noble  school  belonged  that  goodly 
company  of  the  Mothers  of  New  England,  who  shrank 
neither  from  the  dangers  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  nor 
the  hardships  and  sorrows  of  that  first  awful  winter, 
but  were  ever  at  man's  side,  encouraging,  aiding, 
consoling,  in  every  peril,  every  trial,  every  grief. 
Had  that  grand  ana  heroic  exodus,  like  the  mere 
commercial  enterprises  to  which  most  colonies  owe 
their  foundation,  been  unaccompanied  by  woman,  at 
its  first  outgoing,  it  had,  without  a  visible  miracle, 
assuredly  failed,  and  the  world  had  wanted  its  fair- 
est example  of  the  Christian  virtues,  its  most  une- 
quivocal tokens,  that  the  Providence,  which  kindled 
the  pillar  of  fire  to  lead  the  wandering  steps  of  its 
people,  yet  has  its  chosen  tribes,  to  whom  it  vouch- 
safes its  wisest  guidance  and  its  choicest  blessings. 
Other  communities,  nations,  races,  may  glory  in  the 
exploits  of  their  fathers;  but  it  has  been  reserved  to 
us  of  New  England  to  know  and  to  boast,  that  Pro- 
vidence lias  made  the  virtues  of  our  mothers  a  yet 
more  indispensable  condition,  and  certain  ground, 
both  of  our  past  prosperity  and  our  future  hope. 

The  strength  of  the  domestic  feeling  engendered 
by  tho  influences  which  I  have  described,  and  the 
truer  and  more  intelligent  mutual  regard  between 
the  sexes,  which  is  attributable  lo  the  same  causes, 
are  the  principal  reasons  why  those  monastic  insti- 
tutions, which  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  social 
fabric,  and  are  eminently  hostile  to  the  practice  of 
tlie  noblest  and  loveliest  public  and  private  virtues, 
have  met  with  less  success,  and  numbered  fewer  vo- 
taries in  Northern  than  in  Southern  Christendom. 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  last  adopted,  and  first 
abandoned,  in  the  North ;  the  follies  of  tho  Btylites, 
the  lonely  hermitages  of  the  Thebaid,  the  silence  of 
La  Trappe,  the  vows,  which,  seeming  to  renounce 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  do  but  abjure  its  better 
sympathies,  and  in  fine,  all  the  selfish  austerities  of 
that  corrupted  Christianity,  which  grossly  seeks  to 
compound  by  a  mortified  body  for  an.  unsubdued 
heart,  originated  in.  climates  unfavorable  to  tho 
growth  and  exercise  of  the  household  virtues. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Marsh  published,  at  Boston,  a 
volume  entitled,  The  Camel:  Ms  Organization, 
JIaMts,  and  Use^  considered  with  reference  to 
Iiis  Introduction  into  the  United  States.  This 
volume,  which  embraces  the  results  of  extensive 
reading  on  the  subject,  in  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  and  geographers,  was  pre- 
pared to  throw  light  upon  an  attempt,  at  the 
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time  in  progress  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  introduce  the  camel  into  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  vast  desert  plains 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  volume,  in  brief 
compass,  exhibits,  in  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  its  information,  the  author's  accustomed  care 
and  thoroughness.  A  portion  of  its  matter  was 
previously  delivered  by  Mr.  Marsh,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  printed 
with  one  of  the  reports  of  that  Institution. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Marsh  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  to  make  a  report  to  the  legis- 
lature in  regard  to  the  artificial  propagation  of 
fish.  He  had  been  previously  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  rebuild  the  State-house 
at  Montpelier.  From  1857  to  1859,  he  held  the 
post  of  railroad  commissioner  for  Vermont, 

Mr.  Marsh,  having  steadily  pursued  the  life  of 
alaoorious  scholar,  was,  in  1858,  called  upon 
by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  i 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  post  gradu-  | 
ate  course  of  instruction  then  first  organized  by  j 
that  institution.  He  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  I 
and  winter  of  1858-59,  having  chosen  for  his 
subject  a  topic  upon  which  he  had  already  be- 
stowed much  study,  delivered,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  college,  in  New  York,  thirty  Lectures 
on  the  English  Language,  which  were,  the  year 
after  their  completion,  published  in  an  octavo 
volume  with  that  title,  by  Mr.  Scribner.  In  this 
work,  the  author  supplies  the  reader  rather  with 
the  results  of  his  original  study  than  attempts 
any  formal  recapitulation  of  the  labors  of  au- 
thors. The  book  is  thus  eminently  suggestive, 
as  it  traces  the  sources,  composition,  and  ety- 
mological proportions  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
adduces  various  peculiarities  of  its  structure,  in 
its  grammatical  inflections,  its  changes  of  pro- 
nunciation, its  usages  of  rhyme,  with  some  of 
the  accidental  influences  which  have  left  their 
traces  upon  its  character.  The  examination  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  the  language  is 
throughout  a  leading  topic,  pursued  with,  great 
nicety  and  perseverance,  yet  without  pedantry. 
This  is  a  rare  quality  in  one  who  has  brought 
such  exactness  to  his  work,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  in  his  pages  how  the  just  claims  of  authority 
may  consist  with  desirable  freedom  and  liberality. 
"  So  far  as  respects  English  or  any  other  uninflect- 
ed  speech,'1  he  writes,  u  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
is  rather  a  matter  of  convenience  as  a  nomen- 
clature, a  medium  of  thought  and  discussion 
about  language,  than  a  guide  to  the  actual  use 
of  it,  arid  it  is  as  impossible  to  acquire  the  com- 
plete command  of  our  own  tongue  by  the  study 
of  grammatical  precept,  as  to  learn  to  walk  or 
swim  by  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy. When  language  had  been,  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive Gallicism,  once  regimented,  and  instruc- 
tion had  grown  into  an  art,  grammar  was  held 
with  the  Greeks,  and  probably  also  with  the  Ro- 
mans, so  elementary  a  discipline,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  it  was  considered  a  nec- 
essary preliminary  step  towards  learning  to  read 
and  write ;  but  in  English,  Grammar  has  little 
use  except  to  systematize,  and  make  matter  of 
objective  consideration,  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired  by  a  very  diiferent  process.  It  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  modern  literature,  that 
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persons  devoted  chiefly  to  grammatical  studies 
were  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellence,  or 
even  accuracy  of  style,  and  the  true  method  of 
attaining  perfection  in  the  use  of  English  is  the 
careful  study  of  the  actual  practice  of  the  best 
writers  in  the  English  tongue."*  The  lectures 
of  Mr.  Marsh  are  in  accordance  with  this  re- 
mark. His  investigations  are  based  on  careful 
examination  of  the  recorded  facts  of  the  lan- 
guage in  its  early  literature,  while  his  subtilty  is 
brought  to  bear  in  detecting  analogies  and  the 
secrets  of  development.  At  times  even  .curious 
in  his  researches,  he  is  always  at  once  acute  and 
philosophical. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-'61,  Mr.  Marsh  pursued 
the  subject  thus  entered  upon  at  New  York 
by  a  second  series  of  lectures,  occupied  with  the 
grammatical  history  of  English  literature,  de- 
livered^ before  the  Lowell  Institute,  at  Boston, 
which  was  published  in  a  volume  entitled,  The 
Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language, 
and  of  the  Early  Literature  it  embodies  (New 
York,  1862,  8vo,  pp.  574).  Mr.  Marsh  has  also 
undertaken  a  work  of  considerable  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  an  American  edition  of  Mr.  Hens- 
leigh  "Wedgwood's  u  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology," to  which  he  has  made  large  additions 
and  annotations. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Marsh  received  from  President 
Lincoln  the  appointment  of  first  Minister  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy — a  sphere  of  duty  for 
which  he  was  admirably  adapted  by  his  pre- 
vious diplomatic  occupations  abroad,  in  Greece 
and  Turkey.  An  honorable  testimony  to  his 
qualifications  in  this  respect  is  borne  by  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  in  his  "  Diary  in  Turk- 
ish and  Greek  Waters,"  published  in  1855, 
records  an  interview  with  Mr.  Marsh  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  table  of  the  British  ambassa- 
dor: fctMr.  Marsh,  the  Minister,"  writes  that 
nobleman,  uis  one  of  the  best  conditioned  and 
most  fully  informed  men  it  is  possible  to  find 
anywhere.  lie  would  be  the  best  successor 
they  could  send  to  London."  In  a  note  to  this 
passage,  Professor  Felton,  who  edited  the  Diary 
for  the  American  publishers,  adds-:  "  All  who 
know  Mr.  Marsh  will  be  gratified  by  this  testi- 
mony to  his  worth,  from  a  man  so  competent  to 
measure  his  talents  and  acquirements.  He  filled 
the  place  of  minister  to  Constantinople  with 
great  ability  for  four  .years,  and  left  a  reputation 
honorable  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  country.  Besides  his  diplomatic 
duties  there,  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  under  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  afterwards 
of  Mr.  Everett,  to  adjust  the  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  between  the  Greek  government  and  the 
Rev.  Jonas  King,  acting  vic'e-consul  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Marsh  addressed  himself  to 
the  task  with  a  thoroughness,  vigor,  and  talent 
which  surprised  the  diplomatists  of  Athens, 
showing  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
constitution  and  legislation,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
national law." 

In  1864,  Mr.  Marsh  published  Man  and  Na- 
ture; or,  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  "by 
Human  Action,  (New  York,  Scribner,  8vo,  pp. 

*  Lecture  iv.,  Foreign  Helps  to  the  Knowledge  of  English. 
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560).  The  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  by 
the  author,  is  "to  indicate  the  character,  and, 
approximately,  the  extent  of  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  human  action  in  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  globe  we  inhabit ;  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  imprudence  and  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  all  operations  which,  on  a  large  scale, 
interfere  with  the  spontaneous  arrangements  of 
the  organic  or  the  inorganic  world ;  to  suggest 
the  possibility  and  the  importance  of  the  restora- 
tion of  disturbed  harmonies,  and  the  material 
improvement  of  waste  and  exhausted  regions ; 
and,  incidentally,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  that 
man  is,  in  both  kind  and  degree,  a  power  of  a 
higher  order  than  any  of  the  other  forms  of 
animated  life,  which,  like  him,  are  nourished  at 
the  table  of  bounteous  nature."  The  author 
has  pursued  this  subject  with  great  ingenuity 
and  research,  exhibiting,  as  he  unfolds  tHe  prin- 
ciple of  the  work,  a  most  interesting  mass  of 
valuable  matter,  drawn  from  the  stores  of  a 
retentive  memory  and  extensive  reading. 

*%HE  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY — FROM  LECTURES  ON  THE 
ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  represents  at  once  the  material 
substratum  and  the  formative  principle  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  You  may  eliminate  all  the  other 
ingredients,  and  there  still  subsists  a  speech,  of 
itself  sufficient  for  all  the  great  purposes  of  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  life,  and  capable  of  such, 
growth  and  development  from  its  own  native 
sources,  and  by  its  own  inherent  strength,  as  to 
fit  it  also  for  all  the  factitious  wants  and  new- 
found conveniences  of  the  most  artificial  stages 
of  human  society.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
strike  out  the  Saxon  element,  there  remains  but  a 
jumble  of  articulate  sounds  without  coherence, 
syntactic  relation,  or  intelligible  significance. 
But  though  possessed  of  this  inexhaustible  mine 
of  native  metal,  we  have  rifled  the  whole  orbia 
verborumj  the  world  of  words,  to  augment  our 
overflowing  stores,  so  that  every  speech  and  na- 
tion under  heaven  has  contributed  some  jewels  to 
enrich  our  cabinet,  or,  at  the  least,  some  humble 
implement  to  facilitate  the  communication  essential 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  labors,  of  moral  and  material 
life.  These  foreign  conquests,  indeed,  have  not 
been  achieved,  these  foreign  treasures  won,  with- 
out some  shedding  of  Saxon  blood,  some  sacrifice 
of  domestic  coin,  and  if  we  have  gained  largely  in 
vocabulary,  we  have,  for  the  time  at  least,  lost  no 
small  portion  of  that  original  constructive  power, 
whereby  we  could  have  fabricated  a  nomenclature 
scarcely  less  wide  a/hd  diversified  than  that  which 
we  have  borrowed  from  so  distant  and  multiplied 
sources.  English  no  longer  exorcises,  though  wo 
may  hope  it  still  possesses,  the  protean  gift  of 
transformation,  which  could  at  pleasure  verbalize 
a  noun,  whether  substantive  or  adjective,  and  the 
contrary ;  wo  have  dropped  the  variety  of  signi- 
ficant endings,  which  indicated  not  only  the  gram- 
matical character,  but  the  grammatical  relations, 
of  the  words  of  the  period,  and  with  them  sacri- 
ficed the  power  of  varying  the  arrangement  of  the 
sentence  according  to  the  emphasis,  so  as  always 
to  use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place ;  we  have 
suffered  to  perish  a  great  multitude  of  forcible  de- 
scriptive terms ;  and  finally  we  no  longer  enjoy 
the  convenience  of  framing  at  pleasure  new  words 
out  of  old  and  familiar  material,  by  known  rules 


of  derivation  and  composition,  but  are  able  to  in- 
crease our  vocabulary  only  by  borrowing  from 
foreign  and,  for  the  most  part,  unallied  sources. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  able  judges,  our 
gains,  upon  the  whole,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
vocabulary  is  concerned,  more  than  balance  our 
losses.  Our  language  has  become  more  copious, 
more  flexible,  more  refined,  and  capable  of  greater 
philosophical  precision,  and  a  wider  variety  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  words  and  foreign 
idioms  has  made  English  less  easy  of  complete 
mastery  to  ourselves,  and  its  mixed  character  is 
one  reason  why,  in  general,  even  educated  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  speak  less  well  than  Conti- 
nental scholars;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
composite  structure  renders  it  less  difficult  for 
foreigners,  and  thus  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  the 
speech  of  two  nations,  one  of  which  counts  among 
its  subjects,  the  other  among  its  citizens,  people 
of  every  language  and  every  clime. 

Our  losses  are  greatest  in  the  poetic  dialect ;  nor 
have  they,  in  this  department,  except  for  didactic 
and  epic  verse,  been  at  all  balanced  by  our  acqui- 
sitions from  the  Latin  a'hd  the  French,  or  rather 
from  the  former  through  the  latter.  We  have  suf- 
fered in  the  vocabulary  suited  to  idyllic  and  to 
rural  poetry,  in  the  language  of  the  domestic  af- 
fections, and  the  sensibilities  of  overy-day  social 
life.  In  short,  while  the  nomenclature  of  art  has 
been  enriched,  the  voice  of  nature  has  grown  thin 
and  poor,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  loss  of  the 
soft  inflections  of  the  Saxon  grammar,  English 
prosody  has  sustained  an  injury  which  no  variety 
of  foreign  terminations  can  compensate.  The  re- 
covery and  restoration  of  very  many  half-forgotten 
and  wholly  unsupplied  Saxon  words,  and  of  some 
of  the  melodious  endings  which  gave  such  variety 
and  charm  to  rhyme,  is  yet  possible,  and  it  is  here 
that  1  look  for  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  our 
literature  from  the  study  of  our  ancient  mother- 
tongue.  Even  Chaticer,  whom  a  week's  labor  will 
make  almost  as  intelligible  as  Dry  don,  might  fur- 
nish our  bards  an  ample  harvest,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  existing  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
would  enable  us  to  give  to  our  poetic  vocabulary 
and  our  rhythm  a  compass  and  a  beauty  surpassed 
by  that  of  no  modern  tongue 

It  has  been  observed  in  all  literatures,  that  the 
poetry  and  the  prose  which  take  the  strongest 
hold  of  the  heart  of  a  nation  nre  usually  some- 
what archaic  in  diction  ;  behind,  rather  than  in 
advance  of,  the  fnshionable  language  of  the  time. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  great  n»aaa  of  every 
people  is  slow  to  adopt  changes  in  its  vocabulary. 
New  words  are  introduced,  and  long  exclusively 
employed  in  circles  that  are  rather  excrescences 
upon  society  than  essential  constituents  of  it, 
while  old  words  cling  to  the  tongue  of  the  stable 
multitude,  and  are  understood  and  felt  by  it  long 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  current  and  intelligi- 
ble among  the  changeful  coteries  that  assume  to 
dictate  the  speech,  as  well  as  the  opinions  and  the 
manners,  of  their  generation.  Deep  in  the  re- 
cesses of  our  being,  beneath  even  the  reach  of 
consciousness,  or  at  least  of  objective  self-mypec- 
tlon,  there  lies  a  certain  sensibility  to  the  organic 
laws  of  our  mother-tongue,  and  to  the  primary 
significance  of  its  vocabulary,  which  tells  us  when 
obsolete,  unfamiliar  words  are  fitly  used,  and  the 
logical  power  of  interpreting  words  by  the  context 
acts  with  the  greatest  swiftness  and  certainty, 
when  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  material  of  our 
native  speech.  The  popular  mind  shrinks  from 
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new  words,  as  from  aliens  not  yet  rightfully 
entitled  to  a  place  in  our  community,  while  anti- 
quated and  half- forgotten  native  vocables,  like 
trusty  friends  returning  after  an  absence  so  long 
that  their  features  are  but  dimly  remembered,  are 
welcomed  with  double  warmth,  when  once  their 
history  and  their  worth  are  brought  back  to  our 
recollection.  So  tenaciously  do  ancient  words 
and  ancient  forms  adhere  to  the  national  mind, 
that  persons  of  little  culture,  but  good  linguistic 
perceptions,  will  not  unfrequently  follow  old  Eng- 
lish or  Scottish  authors  with  greater  intelligence 
than  grammarians  trained  to  the  -exact  study  of 
written  forms,  and  I  have  known  self-educated 
women,  who  read  Chaucer  and  Burns  with  a 
relish  and  an  appreciation  rare  among  persons 
well  schooled  in  classic  lore 

The  number  of  English  words  not  yet  obsolete, 
but  found  in  good  authors,  or  in  approved  usage 
by  correct  speakers,  including  the  nomenclature 
of  science  and  the  arts,  does  not  probably  fall 
short  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Now  there  are 
persons  who  know  this  vocabulary  in  nearly  its 
whole  extent,  but  they  understand  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  much  as  they  are  acquainted  with  Greek 
or  Latin,  that  is,  as  the  dialect  of  books,  or  of 
special  arts  or  professions,  and  not  as  a  living 
speech,  the  common  language  of  daily  and  hourly 
thought.  Or  if,  like  some  celebrated  English  and 
'American  orators,  living  and  dead,  they  are  able, 
upon  occasion,  to  bring  into  the  field  in  the  war 
of  words,  even  the  half  of  this  vast  array  of  light 
and  heavy  troops,  yet  they  habitually  content 
themselves  with  a  much  less  imposing  display  of 
verbal  force,  and  use  for  ordinary  purposes  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  words  they  have  at 
their  command.  Out  of  our  immense  magazine 
of  words,  and  their  combinations,  every  man 
selects  his  own  implements  and  weapons,  and  we 
should  find  in  the  verbal  repertory  of  each  indi- 
vidual, were  it  once  fairly  laid  open  to  us,  a  key 
that  would  unlock  many  mysteries  of  his  particu- 
lar humanity,  many  secrets  of  his  private  history. 

Few  writers  or  speakers  use  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  words,  ordinary  persons  of  fair  intelli- 
gence not  above  three  or  four  thousand.  If  a 
scholar  were  to  be  required  to  name,  without  ex- 
amination, the  authors  whose  English  vocabulary 
was  the  largest,  he  would  probably  specify  the 
all-embracing  Shakspeare,  and  the  all-knowing 
Milton.  And  yet  in  all  the  works  of  the  great 
dramatist,  there  occur  not  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand words,  in  the  poems  of  Milton  not  above 
eight  thousand.  The  whole  number  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  symbols  does  not  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred, and  the  entire  Italian  operatic  vocabulary 
is  said  to  be  scarcely  more  extensive. 


**  MINUTE   OBGANISMS  —  FROM   3TA3ST  .AND   KATTJBB. 

Besides  the  larger  creatures  of  the  land  and  of 
the  sea,  the  quadrupeds,  the  reptiles,  the  birds, 
the  amphibia,  the  Crustacea,  the  fish,  the  insects, 
and  the  worms,  there  are  other  countless  forms 
of  vital  being.  Earth,  water,  the  ducts  and  fluids 
of  vegetable  and  of  animal  life,  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  are  peopled  by  minute  organisms  which 
perform  most  important  functions  in  both  the 
living  and  the  inanimate  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Of  the  offices  assigned  to  these  creatures,  the  most 
familiar  to  common  observation  is  the  extraction 
of  lime,  and  more  rarely,  of  silex,  from  the  waters 
inhabited  by  them,  and  the  deposit  of  these  mine- 
rals in  a  solid  form,  either  as  the  material  of  their 


habitations  or  as  the  exuviae  of  their  bodies.  The 
microscope  and  other  means  of  scientific  observa- 
tion assure  us  that  the  chalk  beds  of  England  and 
of  France,  the  coral  reefs  of  marine  waters  in 
warm  climates,  vast  calcareous  and  silicious  de- 
posits in  the  sea  and  in  many  fresh-water  ponds, 
the  common  polishing  earths  and  slates,  and  many 
species  of  apparently  dense  and  solid  rock,  are 
the  work  of  the  humble  organisms  of  which  I  < 
speak,  often,  indeed,  of  animalculse  so  small  as  to 
become  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  lenses  magnify- 
ing a  hundred  times  the  linear  measures.  It  is 
popularly  supposed  that  animalcules,  or  what  are 
commonly  embraced  under  the  vague  name  of 
infusorise,  inhabit  the  water  alone,  but  the  atmos- 
pheric dust  transported  by  every  wind  and  depo- 
sited by  every  calm  is  full  of  microscopic  life  or 
of  its  relics.  The  soil  on  which  the  city  of  Berlin 
stands  contains  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface  living  elaborators  of  silex ;  and 
a  microscopic  examination  of  a  handful  of  eaith. 
connected  with  the  material  evidences  of  guilt,* 
has  enabled  the  naturalist  to  point  out  the  very 
spot  where  a  crime  was  committed.  It  has  been 
computed  that  one- sixth  part  of  the  solid  matter 
let  fall  by  great  rivers  at  their  outlets,  consists 
of  still  recognizable  infusory  shells  and  shields, 
and,  as  the  friction  of  rolling  watpr  must  reduce 
much  of  these  fragile  structures  to  a  state  of  com- 
minution, which  even  the  microscope  cannot  re- 
solve into  distinct  particles,  and  identify  as  relics 
of  animal  or  of  vegetable  life,  we  roust  conclude 
that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  river  de- 
posits is  really  the  product  of  animalcules.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  chemical,  and  in  many 
cases  the  mechanical  character,  of  a  great  number 
of  the  objects  important  in  the  material  economy 
of  human  life,  must  be  affected  by  the  presence 
of  so  large  an  organic  element  in  their  substance, 
and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  all  agricultural  and 
all  industrial  operations  tend  to  disturb  the  nat- 
ural arrangements  of  this  element,  to  increase  or 
to  diminish  the  special  adaptation  of  every  medium, 
in  which  it  lives  to  the  particular  order  of  being 
inhabited  by  it.  The  conversion  of  woodland  into 
pasturage,  of  pasture  into  plough  land,  of  swamp 
or  of  shallow  sea  into  dry  ground,  the  rotations 
of  cultivated  crops,  must  prove  fatal  to  millions 
of  living  things  upon  every  rood  of  surface  thus 
deranged  by  man,  and  must,  at  the  same  time, 
more  or  less  fully  compensate  this  destruction  of 
life  by  promoting  the  growth  and  multiplication, 
of  other  tribes  equally  minute  in  dimensions. 

I  do  not  know  that  man.  has  yet  endeavored  to 
avail  himself,  by  artificial  contrivances,  of  the 
agency  of  these  wonderful  architects  and  manu- 
facturers. We  are  hardly  well  enough  acquainted 
with  their  natural  economy  to  devise  means  to 
turn  their  industry  to  profitable  account,  and  they 
are  in  very  many  cases  too  slow  in  producing  vis- 
ible results  for  an  age  so  impatient  as  ours.  The 
over-civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot 
wait  for  wealth  to  be  amassed  by  infinitesimal 

*  To  vary  the  phrase,  I  make  occasional  use  of  animalnile, 
which,  as  a  popular  designation,  embraces  all  microscopic 
organisms.  The  name  is  founded  on  the  now  exploded  suppo- 
sition that  all  of  them  are  animated,  v  hich  was  the  general 
belief  of  naturalists  when  attention  was  first  drawn  to  them. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  many  of  thorn  were  unquestion- 
ably vegetable,  and  there  are  numerous  genera,  the  true  class- 
ification of  which  is  matter  of  dispute  among  th<i  ablest  obser- 
vers. There  are  cases  in  which  objects  formerly  taken  for 
living  animalcules  turn  out  to  be  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  matter  once  animated,  and  it  is  admitted  that  neither 
spontaneous  motion,  nor  even  apparent  irritability,  are  sure 
signs  of  animal  life. 
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gains,  and  we  are  in  haste  to  speculate  upon  tlie 
powers  of  nature,  as  we  do  upon,  objects  of  bar- 
gain and  sale  in  our  trafficking  one  with  another. 
But  there  are  still  some  cases  where  the  little  we 
know  of  a  life,  whose  workings  are  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  suggests  the  possibility  of  advan- 
tageously directing  the  efforts  of  troops  of  artisans 
that  we  cannot  see.  Upon  coasts  occupied  by  the 
corallines,  the  reef-building  animalcule  does  not 
work  near  the  mouth  of  rivers.  Hence  the  change 
of  the  outlet  of  a  stream,  often  a  very  easy  matter, 
may  promote  the  construction  of  a  barrier  to  coast 
navigation  at  one  point,  and  check  the  formation 
of  a  reef  at  another,  by  diverting  a  current  of 
fresh  water  from  the  former,  and  pouring  it  into 
the  sea  at  the  latter.  Cases  may  probably  be 
found  in  tropical  seas,  where  rivers  have  pre- 
vented the  working  of  the  coral  animalcules  in 
straits  separating  islands  from  each  other  or  from 
the  mainland.  The  diversion  of  such  streams 
might  remove  this  obstacle,  and  reefs  conse- 
quently be  formed  which  should  convert  an  archi- 
•pelago  into  a  single  large  island,  and  finally  join 
that  to  the  neighboring  continent. 

Quatrefages  proposed  to  destroy  the  teredo  in 
harbors  by  impregnating  the  water  with  a  mine- 
ral solution  fatal  to  them.  Perhaps  the  labors  of 
the  coralline  animals  might  be  arrested  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  sea-coast  by  similar  means. 
The  reef  builders  are  leisurely  architects,  but  the 
precious  coral  is  formed  so  rapidly  that  the  beds 
may  be  refished  advantageously  as  often  as  once 
in  ten  years'.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that 
this  coral  might  be  transplanted  to  the  American 
coast,  where  the  gulf  stream  would  furnish  a  suit- 
able temperature  beyond  the  climatic  limits  that 
otherwise  confine  its  growth ;  and  thus  a  new 
source  of  profit  might  perhaps  be  added  to  the 
scanty  returns  of  the  hardy  fisherman. 

In  certain  geological  formations,  the  diatoma- 
cese  deposit,  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  ponds, 
beds  of  silicious  shields,  valuable  as  a  material 
for  a  species  of  very  light  firebrick,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  water  glass  and  of  hydraulic  cement, 
and  ultimately,  doubtless,  m  many  yet  undiscov- 
ered industrial  processes.  An  attentive  study  of 
the  conditions  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
diatomucese  might  perhaps  help  us  to  profit 
directly  by  the  productivity  of  this  organism,  and, 
at  the. same  time,  disclose  secrets  of  nature  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  to  valuable  account  in  dealing 
with  silicious  rocks,  and  the  metal  which  is  the 
base  of  them.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  obscure 
and  infinitesimal  life  of  which  I  have  now  been 
treating  is  very  recent,  and  still  very  imperfect. 
We  know  that  it  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  but  we  are  so  ambitious  to  gra*sp 
the  great,  so  little  accustomed  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  minute,  that  we  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  enter  seriously  upon  the  question  how 
far  we  can  control  and  direct  the  operations,  not 
of  uriembodied  physical  forces,  but  of  beings,  in 
popular  apprehension,  almost  as  immaterial  as 
they. 

Nature  has  no  unit  of  magnitude  by  which  she 
measures  her  works.  Man  takes  his  standards  of 
dimension  from  himself.  The  hair's  breadth  was 
his  minimum  until  the  microscope  told  him  that 
there  are  animated  creatures,  to  which  one  of  the 
hairs  of  his  head  is  a  larger  cylinder  than  is  the 
trunk  of  the  giant  California  redwood  to  him. 
He  borrows- his  inch  from  the  breadth  of  his 
thumb,  his  palm  and  span  from  the  width  of  his 
hand  or  the  spread  of  his  fingers,  his  foot  from 


the  length  of  the  organ  so  named;  his  cubit  is  the 
distance  from  the  tip  of  his  middle  finger  to  his 
elbow,  and  his  fathom  is  the  space  he  can  measure 
with  his  outstretched  arms.  To  a  being  who  in- 
stinctively finds  the  standard  of  all  magnitudes  in 
his  own  material  frame,  all  objects  exceeding  his 
own  dimensions  are  absolutely  great,  all  falling 
short  of  them  absolutely  small.  Hence  we  habit- 
ually regard  the  whale  and  the  elephant  as  essen- 
tially large,  and  therefore  important  creatures, 
the  animalcule  as  an  essentially  small,  and  there- 
fore unimportant  organism.  But  no  geological 
formation  owes  its  origin  to  the  labors  or  the 
remains  of  the  huge  mammal,  while  the  animal- 
cule composes,  or  has  furnished,  the  substance  of 
strata  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  extend- 
ing, in  unbroken  beds,  over  many  degrees  of  ter- 
restrial surface.  If  man  is.  destined  to  inhabit 
the  earth  much  longer,  and  to  advance  in  natural 
knowledge  with  the  rapidity  which  has  marked 
his  progress  in  physical  science  for  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries,  he  will  learn  to  put  a  wiser 
estimate  on  the  works  of  creation,  and  will  derive 
not  only  great  instruction  from  studying  the  ways 
of  nature  in  her  obscurest,  humblest  walks,  but 
great  material  advantage  from  stimulating  her 
productive  energies  in  provinces  of  her  empire 
hitherto  regarded  as  forever  inaccessible,  utterly 
barren, 

Mr.  Marsh  was  married,  in  1827,  to  Harriot 
Bu el,  daughter  of  Colonel  Buel,  of  Burlington, 
Vermont.  This  lady  died  in  1832,  leaving  two 
sons.  In  1838,  Mr.  Marsh  was  married  to  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Caroline  Crane,  a  lady  who 
has  acquired  some  distinction  as  an  author. 
She  was  born  in  Berkeley,  Bristol  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1816.  Her  published  writings  are : 
The  llalllg ;  or,  the  Sheejjfold  in  the  Waters: 
a  Tale  of  Mumble  Life  on  the  Coast  of  ScJiles- 
wig,  translated  from  the  German  of  Biernatzki, 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  issued 
at  Boston,  in.  1856  ;  and  a  volume  entitled  Wolfe 
of  the  Knoll,  and  other  Pocmx,  from  the  press 
of  Scribner,  at  New  York,  in  18(>Q,  The  chief 
poem,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  latter  collec- 
tion, uis  a  narrative  in  verse  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
native  of  Amrum,  a  sandy  and  barren  island  of 
the  North  Sea,  who  becomes  a  captive  to  the 
Arabs  of  Tunis,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  is 
afterwards  restored  to  his  home  and  his  kin- 
dred. The  story  is  well  imagined,  and  the  inci- 
dents skilfully  connected.  The  contrast  between 
life  in  the  north,  close  upon  the  Arctic  circle,  and 
life  in  the  south,  close  upon  the  line  of  the  tropics 
— between  the  habits  of  those  who  dwell  on  the 
sands  of  the  Frisian  Islands,  almost  bare  of 
vegetation,  and  exposed  to  the  constant  assaults 
and  occasional  overflowing  of  the  ocean,  and 
those  who  roam  the  sands  of  Northern  Africa, 
swept  by  the  simoom,  is  exceedingly  well  man- 
aged, and  is  made  the  occasion  of  much  striking 
description,  and  what  a  dramatist  would  call 
many  interesting  situations.  The  Frisian  father, 
watching  day  after  day  from  his  sandy  knoll  for 
the  return  of  his  captive  son,  is  an  affecting 
picture ;  but  not  less  so  is  the  Arab  father,  whose 
child  perishes  in  the  llower  of  her  youth  and 
beauty.  The  Christian  captive  owes  his  deliver- 
ance to  the  love  of  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
whose  slave  he  had  been  made,  but  the  uuthoi 
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has  had  the  good  judgment  not  to  make  her 
the  companion  of  his  return  to  the  north."*  The 
language  of  the  poem,  which,  written  in 
several  metres,  but  mostly  in  the  octosyllabic 
iambic  measure,  varying  with  the  trochaic,  we 
may  add,  is  -singularly  pure  and  expressive  in 
the  use  of  the  Saxon  element.  Among  the 
added  shorter  poems,  is  a  translation  from  the 
Swedish  of  Bishop  Tegner's  stirring  and  pathetic 
ballad  poem,  u  Axel,"  in  which  scenes  of  war,  of 
the  era  of  Charles  XII.,  alternate  with  passages 
of  idyllic  beauty.  This  tender  and  romantic 
production  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in  Mrs. 
Marsh's  version. 

**A  FABLE  —  FROM  WOLFE  OF  TFE  KNOLL. 

A  widow,  poor  and  old  and  lonely, 

Whose  flock  once  numbered  many  a  score, 

Had  now  remaining  to  her  only 
One  little  lamb,  and  nothing  more. 

And  every  morning,  forced  to  send  it 

To  scanty  pastures  far  away, 
With  prayers  and  tears  did  she  commend  it, 

To  the  good  saint  who  named  the  day. 

Nor  so  in  vain;  each  kindly  patron. — 
Greorge,  Agnes,  Nicholas,  G-enevieve — 

Still  mindful  of  the  helpless  matron, 
Brought  home  her  lambkin  safe  at  eve. 

All-saints'  day  dawns.  With  faith  yet  stronger, 
On  the  whole  hallowed  choir  the  dame 

Doth  call  —  to  one  she  prays  no  longer — 
That  day  the  wolf  devoured  the  lamb ! 

&&THE   FOUNTAIN   OF  THE   POOR. 
An  Arab  Legend, 

Bismillah !  the  Merciful !  Full  of  Compassion ! 
All  praise  be  to  Allah,  the  Lord  of  Creation  ! 

Sidi  A6mar —  on  whom  be  peace!  — 
Was  the  servant  of  God  the  Most  High ; 

He  was  poor,  yet  he  prayed  not  Ms  goods  might 

increase, 
And  his  heart  ever  hated  the  lie. 

Rising  at  dawn,  in  his  tent's  low  door 

With  a  hand  ever  open  he-stood, 
Never  turning  his  face  from  the  old,  or  the  poor, 

Or  the  stranger  invited  of  God. 

Eblis,  the  angel  that  fell,  was  wroth 
With  this  man  of  a  life  without  blame, 

And  he  sought  before  Allah,  with  impious  mouth, 
Both  his  faith  and  his  works  to  defame. 

"  Sidi  A6mar,  thy  slave,"  he  cried, 

"  Is  a  hypocrite  full  of  disguise! 
He  is  poor,  and  because  he  hath  naught,  in  his 
pride 

Thus  he  feign eth  him  wealth  to  despise ! 

«*  Give  him  but  riches  till  riches  abound, 
And  his  heart  will  soon  wander  from  thee ! 

The  fair  slave,  the  fleet  steed,  and  the  flying  hound 
He  will  seek,  and  do  service  to  me !  " 

God,  the  Companionless,  answering,  said, 
"Thou  art  Eblis,  the  father  of  sin !  , 

Now  thy  witness  of  falsehood  be  on  thine  own 

head 
That  the  soul  of  my  servant  would'st  win !  " 

"Give  me  then  leave,  that  eftsoons  I  show 
This  A6mar  as  weak  as  the  rest !  " 


*  New  York  Evening  Post,  April  13, 1860. 


"  On  the  morrow,  'twixt  dawn  and  the  snnrising, 

go, 
Put  the  strength  of  my  saint  to  the  test! 

"  Yet  ware  thee  well,  for,  a  trembling  slave, 
Thou  shalt  serve  him  henceforth,  if  thou  fail !  " 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  fiend,  "  and  no  better  I  crave, 
If  I  know  not  the  man  I  assail." 

"Prayer,"  said  A6mar,  "is  better  than  sleep  I  J> 

As  he  rose  ere  his  eye,  by  the  light 
That  so  doubtfully  hovered  afar  on  the  steep, 

Could  discern  the  black  thread  from  the  white.* 

Solemn  and  glad,  to  the  scanty  well 
Of  his  tribe,  like  a  prophet  he  goes — 

Lo  !  the  pitcher,  that  there  he  hath  bowed  him  to 

fill, 
With  the  purest  of  silver  o'erflows ! 

"Giver  of  life !  "  said  A6mar,  "  I  sought 

Not  this  silver,  but  water  alone, 
For  ablution,  that  pure,  as  the  prophet  hath  taught, 

I  might  send  up  my  prayers  to  thy  throne  1 " 

Casting  the  treasure  among  the  sands, 
Yet  a^ain  the  full  crock  doth  he  raise  — 

It  is  brimmed,  not  with  water  for   worshipping 

hands, 
But  with  gold  of  the  ruddiest  blaze  ! 

"  Hearer  of  prayer!  "  saith  this  mortal  meek, 
As  he  poured  the  red  gold  on  the  earth, 

"Not  the  wealth  of  this  world,  but  pure  water  I 

seek, 
That  for  Thee  hatli  a  holier  worth!  " 

Yet  once  again  from  the  well  he  drew, 
And  behold  !  with  a  flash  like  the  sun 

At  his  rising,  rich  jewels,  in  gush  ever  new, 
His  rude  pitcher  of  clay  overrun. 

Silent  he  gazed,  and  with  troubled  eye, 
On  the  jets  as  they  blindingly  played; 

Then  to  earth  cast  the  crock  with  a  penitent  sigh, 
And  with  forehead  uplifted  he  said, 

"  How  have  I  sinned,  0  thou  Giver  of  good! 

That  this  day  thou  dost  water  deny  ? 
Must  I  wash  then  with  sand  like  the  pilgrim  on 
road, 

When  he  prays  where  no  well-spring  is  nigh  ?  " 

Scarce  had  he  spoke  when  a  crystal  tide 
Bathed  his  brow  with  a  fresh* ning  spray! 

And  the  flow  of  that  fountain  shall  never  be  dried ! 
'Tis  the  «  Well  of  the  Poor '  to  this  day  ! 

Amen !  be  the  life  of  the  living  contrition ! 
The  bed  of  the  dying,  the  bed  of  submission ! 

THOMAS  COLE. 

THOMAS  COLE,  the  artist,  with  whom  the  use  of 
the  pen  for  both  prose  and  verse  was  as  favorite 
an  employment  as  the  handling  of  the  pencil, 
though  so  thoroughly  identified  with  American 
landscape,  was  a  native  of  England.  He  was  born 
at  Bolton-le-Moor,  Lancashire,  February  1,  1801. 
His  father  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  pos- 
sess every  virtue  in  life,  and  still  to  be  separated 
by  some  u  thin  partition"  from  success.  He  was 
a  manufacturer ;  and  the  son,  in  his  very  boy- 
hood, became  a  kind  of  operative  artist,  engraving 
simple  designs  for  calico.  He  had,  as  a  youth,  a  . 
natural  vein  of  poetry  about  him  which  was  en- 

*The  morning  prayer  of  the  faithful  Mohammedan  should! 
commence  as  soon  as  he  can  distinguish  a  white  thread  from,  a 
black  one. 
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couraged  by  an  old  Scotchman,  who  repeated  to 
him  the  national  ballads  of  his  country ;  while  his 
imaginative  love  of  nature  was  heightened  by 
falling  in  with  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
beauties  of  the  North  American  states.  In  1819, 
the  family  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  Cole 
worked  on  rude  wood-engraving  for  a  short  time, 
with  an  episode  of  a  visit  to  the  island  of  St.  Eus- 
tatia,  till  they  left  for  the  west,  settling  at  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  where  the  young  artist  passed  a  life 
of  poverty  and  privation,  travelling  about  the  coun- 
try as  a  portrait  painter ;  groping  his  way  slowly, 
but  effectually,  in  the  region  of  art.  His  love  of 
nature  and  the  amusements  of  his  favorite  flute 
alleviated  the  roughness  of  the  track.  Finding, 
in  spite  of  prudence  and  economy,  a  near  prospect 
of  starvation  before  him  in  that  country,  at  that 
time,  he  turned  towards  the  great  cities  of  the 
Atlantic.  An  anecdote  of  this  period  is  curious, 
but  perhaps  not  uncommon  on  such  occasions.  He 
was  taking  a  solitary  walk,  unusually  agitated  by 
a  recent  conversation  with  his  father.  "  Well," 
said  lie  to  himself,  aloud,  at  the  same  moment 
picking  up  a  couple  of  good-sized  pebbles,  u  I  will 
put  one  of  these  upon  the  top  of  a  stick ;  if  I  can 
throw  and  knock  it  off  with  the  other,  I  will  bo  a 
painter;  if  I  miss  it,  I  will  give  up  the  thought 
for  ever."  Stepping  back  some  ten  or  twelve  paces 
he  threw,  and  knocked  it  off.  He  turned  and 
went  home  immediately,  and  made  known  his 
unalterable  resolution.* 

At  Philadelphia  he  patiently  struggled  and  suf- 
fered, selling  a  couple  of  pictures  for  eleven  dol- 
lars, and  ornamenting  various  articles,  such  as  bel- 
lows, brushes,  and  japan -ware,  with  figures,  views, 
birds,  and  flowers.  In  1825,  at  New  York,  a  bet- 
ter fortune  awaited  him.  His  first  success  iden- 
tified him  with  his  chosen  scenery  of  the  Oatskills. 
He  had  visited  that  region,  and  painted  on  his  re- 
turn a  view  of  the  Falls.  This  was  purchased 
by  Colonel  Trumbull,  who  made  it  a  theme  of  li- 
beral eulogy ;  and,  with  the  friendship  and  appre- 
ciation of  Dunlap  and  Durand,  Cole  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  public.  He  was  a  prosperous 
painter  at  once. 

His  pictures,  from  that  time,  may  be  divided 
into  three^  classes :  his  minute  and  literal  presenta- 
tions of  wild  American  scenery ;  his  Italian  views 
of  Florence  and  Sicily,  the  result  of  his  two  Euro- 
pean visits ;  and  his  moral  and  allegorical  series, 
as  the  Course  of  Empire  and  the  Voyage  of  Life. 
In  1986,  and  subsequently,  he  resided  on  the  Hud- 
son, near  the  village  of  Oatskill,  where  his  death 
took  place  February  11, 1847,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six. 

Though  no  separate  publications  of  his  nume- 
rous writings  have  appeared,  they  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  congenial  life  by  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Noble.  He  wrote  verses  from  his  boyhood. 
Without  ever  possessing  the  highest  inevitable 
tact  of  poetic  invention,  to  fix  the  enthusiastic 
conception  in  permanent  classic  expression,  and 
lacking  the  advantage  of  that  early  scholastic 
training  which  might  greatly  have  helped  him  to 
supply  this  deficiency  by  condensation,  his  nume- 
rous poems  are  never  wanting  in  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy. They  were  not  offered  to  the  public  for 
judgment;  and  when  they  are  withdrawn  from 

*LlfebyNotte,  p,  43. 
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the  sanctity  of  his  portfolio,  they  should  be  judg- 
ed for  what  they  were,  private  confessions  and 
consolations  to  himself,  to  his  love  of  nature  and 
the  devotion  of  the  religious  sentiment.  The  en- 
tire narrative  of  his  life  is  studded,  in  his  biogra- 
phy, with  passages  from  these  poems  as  they  occur 
in  his  journals ;  fragments  artless,  simple,  and  sin- 
cere, always  witnessing  to  the  delights  of  nature, 
and  expressing  the  line  spirituality  which  he 
sought  in  his  ideal  pictures,  and  which  beamed 
from  his  eye  and  countenance. 

In  1835  he  composed  a  dramatic  poem  in  twelve 
parts,  called  The  Spirits  of  the  Wilderness,  tho 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  White  Mountains.  It 
was  farther  prepared  for  the  press  in  1837,  but 
still  remains  unpublished.  His  biographer  speaks 
of  it  as  "  a  work  of  singular  originality  and  much 
poetic  power  and  beauty."  lie  was  also,  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  collecting  a  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous poems  for  publication. 

Cole  was  also  a  good  writer  of  prose.  He  once, 
in  early  life,  wrote  for  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Ewitiug  Post  a  tale  called  u  Emma  Moreton," 
which  embraced  incidents  and  descriptions  drawn 
from  his  recent  visit  to  the  West  Indies.  He  pro- 
jected a  work  on  Art.  His  letters  are  easy  and 
natural.  Several  of  his  sketches  of  travel,  A 
Visit  to  Volterra  and  Vallombrosa  in  1831,  and 
an  Excursion  to  South  Peak  of  the  Catskills,  in 
1846,  have  been  published  in  the  Literary  World 
from  the  pages  of  his  autobiographical  diary 
which  he  entitled  Thoughts  and  Reminiscences.* 

His  Eulogy  was  pronounced  by  his  friend  Bry- 
ant, in  an  elaborate  and  thoughtful  oration  deli- 
vered before  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  at 
the  church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York,  in  May, 
1848.  During  his  life  the  poet  had  dedicated  to 
him  a  fine  sonnet  on  occasion  of  his  first  journey 
to  Europe. 


Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  light  of  distant  skies : 

Yet,  Cole  I  thy  heart  shall  bear  to  Europe's  strand 

A  living  image  of  thy  native  land, 
Such  as  on  thy  own  glorious  canvas  lies. 
Lone  lakes-— savannas  where  the  bison  roves — 

Eocka    rich    with    summer   garlands solemn 

streams — 

Skies,  where  the  desert  eagle  wheels  and  screams — > 
Spring  bloom  and  autumn  blaze  of  boundless  groves. 
Fair  scenes  shall  greet  th.ee  where  thou  goest — fair, 


'  Literary  World  for  1849.  Nos.  102,  105,  114. 
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But  different — everywhere  the  trace  of  men, 
Paths,  homes,  graves,  ruins,  from  the  lowest  glen 
To  where  life  shrinks  from  the  fierce  Alpine  air. 
Gaze  on  them,  till  the  tears  shall  dim  thy  sight, 
But  keep  that  earlier,  wilder  image  bright. 

Bryant. 

A  SUNSET* 

I  saw  a  glory  in  the  etherial  deep ; 

A  glory  such  as  from  the  higher  heaven 
Must  have  descended.    Earth  does  never  keep 

In  its  embrace  such  beauty.    Clouds  w  ere  driven 
As  by  God's  breath,  into  unearthly  forms, 
And  then  did  glow,  and  burn  with  living  flames, 

And  hues  so  bright,  so  wonderful  and  rare, 
That  human  language  cannot  give  them  names  ; 
And  light  and  shadow  strangely  linked  their  arms 

In  loveliness:  and  all  continual  were 
In  change ;  and  with  each  change  there  came  new 

charms. 

Nor  orient  pearls,  nor  flowers  in  glittering  dew 
NOT  golden  tinctures,  nor  the  insect's  wings, 
Nor  purple  splendors  for  imperial  view, 

Nor  all  that  art  or  earth  to  mortals-  brings, 
Can  e'er  compare  with  what  the  skies  unfurled. 
These  are  the  wings  of  angels,  I  exclaimed, 
Spread  in  their  mystic  beauty  o'er  the  world. 
Be  ceaseless  thanks  to  God  that,  in  his  love, 
He  gives  such  glimpses  of  the  life  above, 
That  we,  poor  pilgrims,  on  this  darkling  sphere, 
Beyond  its  shadows  may  our  hopes  uprear. 


The  woods  are  dark ;  but  yet  the  lingering  light 
Spreads  its  last  beauty  o'er  the  western  sky. 

How  lovely  are  the  portals  of  the  night, 

"When  stars  come  out  to  watch  the  daylight  die. 

The  woods  are  dark ;  but  yet  yon  little  bird 
Is  warbling^  by  her  newly  furnished  nest. 

No  sound  beside  in  all  the  vale  is  heard ; 
But  she  for  rapture  cannot,  cannot  rest. 

THE  TEBAB  OF  TIME. 

Hark  I  I  hear  the  tread  of  time, 
Marching  o'er  the  fields  sublime. 
Through  the  portals  of  the  past, 
"When  the  stars  by  God  were  cast 
On  the  deep,  the  boundless  vast 

Onward,  onward  still  he  strides, 
Nations  clinging  to  his  sides : 
Kingdoms  crushed  he  tramples  o'er: 
Fame's  shrill  trumpet,  battle's  roar, 
Storm-like  rise,  then  speak  no  more. 

Lo !  he  nears  us — awful  Time — 
Bearing  on  his  wings  sublime 
All  our  seasons,  fruit  and  flower, 
Joy  and  hope,  and  love  and  power : 
Ah,  he  grasps  the  present  hour. 
****** 

Underneath  his  mantle  dark, 
See,  a  spectre  grim  and  stark, 
At  his  girdle  like  a  sheath, 
"Without  passion,  voice  or  breath, 
Ruin  dealing :  Death — 'tis  Death  1 

Stop  the  ruffian,  Time ! — lay  hold ! — 
Is  there  then  no  power  so  bold  ?— 
None  to  thwart  him  in  his  way  ?— • 
"Wrest  from  him  his  precious  prey, 
And  the  tyrant  robber  slay  ? 

Struggle  not,  my  foolish  soul : 

Let  Time's  garments  round  thee  rolL 

Time,  God's  servant — think  no  scorn — 


Gathers  up  the  sheaves  of  corn, 
"Which  the  spectre,  Death,  hath  shorn. 

Brightly  through  the  orient  far 
Soon  shall  rise  a  glorious  star  : 
Cumbered  then  by  Death  no  more, 
Time  shall  fold  his  pinions  hoar, 
And  be  named  the  Evermore. 

SONG  OF  A  SPIRIT. 

An  awful  privilege  it  is  to  wear  a  spirit's  form, 
And  solitary  live  for  aye  on  this  vast  mountain  peak; 
To  watch,  afar  beneath  my  feet,  the  darkly-heaving 

storm, 

And  see  its  cloudy  billows  over  the  craggy  ramparts 
break  ; 

To  hear  the  hurrying  blast 

Torment  the  groaning  woods, 
O'er  precipices  cast 

The  desolating  floods  ; 
To  mark  in  wreathed  fire 

The  crackling  pines  expire  ; 
To  list  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder's  voice 
Round  and  beneath  my  everlasting  throne  ; 
Meanwhile,  unscathed,  untouched,  I  still  rejoice, 
And  sing  my  hymn  of  gladness,  all  alone. 

First  to  salute  the  sun,  when  he  breaks  through  the 

night, 

I  gaze  upon  him  still  when  earth  has  lost  her  light. 
"When  silence  is  most  death-like, 

And  darkness  deepest  cast  ; 
The  streamlet's  music  breath-like, 

And  dew  is  settling  fast  ; 
Far  through  the  azure  depth  above  is  heard  my 

clarion  sound, 
Uke  tones  of  winds,   and  waves,  and  woods,  and 

voices  of  the  ground. 
I  spread  my  slmdeless  pinions  wide  o'er  this  my 

calm  domain: 
A  solitary  realm  it  is  ;  but  here  I  love  to  reign. 

ALEXANDER  H.  EYERETT. 

ALEXANDER  HILL  EVEKETT  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Eev.  Oliver  Everett,  and  elder  brother 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  the  free-school  of  Dorchester,  en- 
tered Harvard  University  the  youngest  member 
of  his  class,  and  was  graduated  at  its  head  in 
1806.  He  passed  the  succeeding  year  as  an  as- 
sistant teacher  in  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Exe- 
ter, 1ST.  H.,  and  in  1  807  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  in  the  office  of  John  Quir.cy  Adams  at 
Boston,  where  he  soon  after  began  his  literary 
career  as  a  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Anthology, 
In  1809,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams  as 
Minister  to  Russia,  Mr.  Everett  accompanied  him 
as  attacM  to  the  legation,  and  resided  at  St. 
Petersburg  for  two  years.  In  1811  he  passed 
through  Sweden  to  England,  where  be  remained 
during  the  winter,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Paris 
returned  home  in  18  12. 


Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  commenced  practice.  The  stirring  na- 
ture of  the  pnblic  events  which  then  agitated  the 
country  soon,  however,  drew  him  into  politics. 
He  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  year  1813 
in  the  Patriot,  the  leading  democratic  paper  of 
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Boston,  in  favor  of  the  war,  which  were  collected 
into  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  Remarks  on  the 
Governor's  Speech.  He  also  wrote  in  this  jour- 
nal a  series  of  articles  against  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. He  was  in  the  same  year  nominated 
for  the  state  senate,  hut  defeated  by  the  predo- 
minance of  the  opposition  party.  He  also  about 
this  time,  as  the  orator  for  the  year  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  delivered  an  address  on 
Burke,  in  which  he  combated  the  views  of  that 
statesman  on  the  French  revolution.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that,  al- 
though the  usual  resolution  requesting  a  copy  for 
publication  was  passed,  the  resolve  was  never  put 
in  execution. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  Mr.  Everett  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  Governor  Eus- 
tis  of  Massachusetts,  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 
After  remaining  a  year  or  two  in  Holland  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Monroe  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eustis  on  the 
withdrawal  of  that  gentleman,  the  post  having 
been  meanwhile  changed  to  a  charg:ship.  He 
retained  the  office  for  six  years,  from  1818  to 
1824,  conducting  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  and 
the  claims  of  his  country  for  spoliations  suffered 
during  the  French  ascendency,  with  great  ability. 

His  official  duties  being  insufficient  to  occupy 
more  than  a  portion  of  his  time,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled  Eu- 
rope, or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situa- 
tion of  the  Principal  Powers,  with  Conjectures  on 
their  Future  Prospects,  ty  a  Citizen  of  the  United, 
States.  It  was  published  in  Boston  and  London 
in  1821.  A  remark,  characteristic  of  the  tone  of 
English  criticism  at  that  time  on  American  books, 
appeared  in  a  notice  in  the  London  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, to  the  effect  that  the  name  of  the  author 
on  the  title-page  must  be  a  fiction,  as  the  work 
was  not  only  too  purely  English  but  too  idiomatic 
to  be  the  product  of  a  foreign  pen.  Europe  was 
favorably  received,  and  translated  into  German, 
with  a  commentary  by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Jacobi  of  Halle,  and  also  into  French  and  Spanish. 

In  1822  Mr.  Everett  published  Neio  Ideas  on  Po- 
pulation, with  Remarks  on  the  Theories  of  Godwin 
and  Malthus.  The  latter  writer,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  population,  had  taken  the  ground  that 
the  demand  for  subsistence  is  everywhere  greater 
than  the  means  of  its  supply,  that  the  evil  could 
not  be  met  by  any  measures  of  governmental  or 
private  chanty,  and  that  the  only  means  of  re- 
medy was  to  chock  the  increase  of  the  race  by 
discountenancing  marriage.  Godwin  denied  that 
the  power  of  increase  in  population  was  as  great 
as  Malthus  affirmed,  and  asserted  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  America  was  due  to  emigration.  In 
answer  to  these  and  other  theorists  Mr.  Everett 
showed  that  increase  of  population  leads  to  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  consequent  increase  of  produc- 
tion; that  the  assertion  of  Malthus  that  every 
community  had  exhausted  their  means  of  com- 
fortable support,  was  not  borne  out  by  the  exam- 
ple of  any  people,  the  means  of  support  having 
universally  increased  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  that  Malthus's  position  that  every  com- 
munity must  subsist  on  the  produce  of  its  own 
territory  was  also  untrue,  commerce  furnishing  a 
means  by  which,  even  in  case  of  a  community 


exhausting  the  products  of  their  territory,  the 
products  of  their  industry  could  readily  be  ex- 
changed, in  a  more  or  less  direct  form,  for  the 
provisions  of  other  portions  of  the  globe,  whoso 
entire  productiveness  is  as  yet  far  from  being  de- 
veloped, much  less  exhausted. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Everett  also  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view, then  under  the  editorship  of  his  brother 
Edward,  most  of  which  are  on  topics  connected 
with  the  leading  French  authors.  They  are  finish- 
ed in  style  and  elaborate  in  treatment.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  authorship  of  Gil  Bias,  Biography 
of  St.  Pierre,  the  review  of  Geoffrey  on  Dramatic 
Literature,  a  sketch  of  the  Private  Life  of  Vol- 
taire, a  pleasant  paper  on  the  Art  of  Happiness, 
by  Dim,  are  among  them.  In  I82i  he  re- 
turned home  on  leave  of  absence,  and  passed  the 
winter  in  the  United  States.  In  1825  he  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Adams,  soon  after  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  Minister  to  Spain. 
He  devoted  himself  with  great  fidelity  to  the  du- 
ties of  this  position,  and  was  active  in  urging  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  recently 
formed  Spanish  republics  of  the  American  conti- 
nent on  their  mother  country.  HQ  invited  Wash- 
ington Irving  to  Madrid,  made  him  an  attache  of 
the  legation,  and  facilitated  the  researches  which 
led  to  the  production  of  the  Life  -of  Columbus. 
He  also  procured  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Prescott 
a  large  portion  of  the  historical  material  of  which 
that  gentleman  has  made  such  admirable  use,  and 
in  numerous  other  modes  advanced  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  countrymen.  Although  labo- 
riously occupied  by  his  diplomatic  duties  he  still 
continued  his  contributions  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can, and  prepared  a  work  entitled  America,  or  a 
General  Bwwey  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the 
Principal  Powers  of  the  Western  Continent,  with 
Conjectures  on  their  future  Prospects,  by  a  Citi- 
zen of  the  ITnited  States,  a  companion  to  his  pre- 
vious volume  on  Europe. 

In  1 829  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
succeeded  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  as  editor  of  the  Re- 
view to  which  he  had  long  contributed,  lie 
conducted  the  work  for  about  five  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  a  number  of  important  articles 
for  its  pages.  In  1830  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  state  senate. 

As  chairman  of  a  committe  i  of  the  tariff  con- 
vention of  1833,  he  drew  up  the  memorial  in  reply 
to  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  emanat- 
ed from  the  free-trade  convention  of  tho  previous 
year.  He  was  also  the  author  of  tho  address  is- 
sued by  the  Convention  of  1831,  nominating  Henry 
Clay  for  the  presidency.  After  tho  defeat  of  that 
statesman,  and  the  proclamation  of  General  Jack- 
son against  Nullification,  he  became  a  supporter 
of  the  administration. 

In  1840  Mr.  Everett  was  despatched  as  a  con- 
fidential commissioner  to  Cuba,  to  act  during  the 
absence  of  the  consul,  and  investigate  the  charges 
wliich  had  been  made  against  him  of  connivance 
in  the  use  of  the  American  flag  by  slavers.  He 
was  occupied  for  two  months  in  this  manner,  and 
a  short  time  after  received  a  call  to  the  presidency 
of  Jefferson  College,  Louisiana,  which  he  accept- 
ed, but  was  obliged,  soon  after  commencing  the 
duties  of  the  office,  to  return  to  the  North  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health. 


ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 
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In  1842  Mr.  Everett  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Boston  Miscellany*  of  articles  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Among  the  latter  were  tran>.lations  from 
the  Latin  and  Italian,  and  a  somewhat  elaborate 
Eastern  tale,  The  Hennitage  of  Gandoo,  founded 
on  a  Sanskrit  fable  of  the  Brahma-Purana. 

In  1845  and  1846  Mr.  Everett  published  two 
volumes  of  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  JSusays, 
with  Poems,  containing  a  selection  from  his  writ- 
ings for  the  North  American  and  Democratic  Re- 
views, to  the  last  of  which  he  furnished  in  1844 
an  extended  biographical  sketch  of  the  revolu- 
tionary refugee,  Harro  Harring,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. In  1845  he  received  the  appointment 
from  President  Polk  of  Commissioner  to  China, 
and  set  out  for  his  post  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  but  on  arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  be- 
came so  unwell  that  he  returned  home.  He  sailed 
a  second  time  in  the  summer  of  1846  and  arrived 
at  Canton,  but  died  a  few  months  after  establish- 
ing himself  iu  that  city,  June  28,  1847. 

THE   YOTOG   AMERICAN. 

Scion  of  a  mighty  stock ! 
Hands  of  iron — hearts  of  oak- 
Follow  with  unflinching  tread 
Where  the  noble  fathers  led  I 

Craft  and  subtle  treachery, 
Gallant  youth!  are  not  for  thee: 
Follow  thou  in  word  and  deeds 
"Where  the  God  within  thee  leads! 

Honesty  with  steady  eye, 
Truth  and  pure  simplicity, 
Love  that  gently  winnetb  hearts, — 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts. 

Prudent  in  the  council  train, 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain, 
Ready  at  the  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 

Where  the  dews  of  night  distil 
Upon  \  eraoirs  holy  hill ; 
where  above  it  gleaming  far 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star: 

Thither  turn  the  steady  eye, 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  high ! 
Thither  with  devotion  meet, 
Often  turn  the  pilgrim  feet  i 

Let  the  noble  motto  be 
GOD, — the  COUNTRY, — LIBERTY  ! 
Planted  on  Religion's  rock, 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  every  shock. 

Laugh  at  danger  far  or  near! 
Spurn  at  baseness — spurn  at  fear! 
Still  with  persevering  might, 
Speak  the  truth,  and  do  the  right ! 

So  shall  Peace,  a  charming  guest, 
Dove-like  in  thy  bosom  rest, 
So  shall  Honor's  steady  blaze 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  days. 

Happy  if  celestial  favor 
Smile  upon  the  high  endeavor  ; 
Happy  if  it  be  thy  call 
In  the  holy  cause  to  full, 

*  The  Boston  Miscellany  of  Literature  and  Fashion  was  edi- 
ted by  Nathan  Hale,  jr.,  and  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
from  January  to  December,  1842.  It  was  a  worthy  attempt  to 
infuse  into  the  popular  periodical  literature  a  higher  literary 
interest.  Among  its  contributors  were,  besides  Alexander 
Everett,  J.  "EL  Lowell,  W.  W.  Story,  Edward  Everett,  Na- 
thaniel HawtSorne,  T.  W.  Parsons,  and  others. 
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THE  AUT  OF  BEING  HAFPT.* 

According  to  our  belief,  the  common  sense  of  the 
world  is  therefore,  as  we  huve  already  remarked, 
against  Mr.  Droz  on  this  point,  and  in  favor  of  the 
diligent  pursuit  of  some  regular  occupation,  as  a 
principal  element  of  happiness.  It  is  true  that  we 
hear  at  times  from  the  Italians,  of  the  dolce  far 
niente,  or  the  delight  of  having  nothing  to  do ;  but 
even  in  the  same  quarter  there  are  not  wanting 
respectable  authorities  in  favor  of  a  different  system. 
The  Marquis  of  Spinola,  an  Italian  general,  cele- 
brated for  his  military  exploits  in  the  war  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Netherlands,  passed  the  latter 
pai*t  of  his  life  in  retirement,  upon  a  Handsome  pen- 
sion, and  of  course  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  dolce 
far  niente  ;  but  being  one  of  those  persons  without 
occupation,  who  are  also  unoccupied,  he  found  him- 
self (as  usually  happens,  even  according  to  our 
author,  with  gentlemen  of  this  description)  rather 
ill  at  ease.  While  in  this  situation,  he  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  one  of  his  ancient  comrades  of  in- 
ferior rank  in  the  army,  a  captain  perhaps,  or  possi- 
bly a  colonel ;  and  upon  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  his  disease,  was  answered  that  he  died  of  having 
nothing  to  do.  Mori  delta  malattia  di  non  tenure 
niente  a  fare.  Baxta,  replied  the  unhappy  Marquifi, 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  his 
departed  brother  of  the  war,  basta  per  un  generals 
"  T  is  enough  to  have  killed  him,  had  he  been  a  ge- 
neral." 

Such,  even  on  Italian  authority,  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  dolce  far  niente.  They  appear  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  same  way  in  other  ranks  and  walks  of  life. 
Read,  for  example,  in  Lafontaine,  the  story  of  the 
cheerful  cobbler  rendered  miserable  by  a  present  of  a 
hundred  crowns,  and  finally  returning  in  despair  to 
lay  them  at  the  feet  of  his  would-be  benefactor,  and 
recover  his  good  humor  and  his  last.  Behold  the 
luckless  schoolboy  (to  recur  again  to  one  of  the  ex- 
amples at  which  we  have  already  hinted),  torn  from 
his  nntural  occupation  on  some  Thursday  or  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  perishing  under  the  burden  of  a 
holiday.  See  him  hanging  at  his  mother's  side,  and 
beggiiig  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  give  him 
somethii  g  to  do  ;  while  she,  poor  woman,  aware 
that  the  evil  is  irremediable,  can  only  console  him, 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  school 
the  next  day.  Observe  the  tradesman  who  lias  made 
his  fortune  (us  the  phrase  is),  and  retired  from  busi- 
ness, or  the  opulent  proprietor  enjoying  his  dignified 
leisure.  How  he  toils  at  the  task  of  doii  g  nothing ; 
as  a  ship  without  ballast  at  sea,  when  it  falls  calm 
after  a  heavy  blow,  labors  more  without  stirring  an 
inch,  than  in  gohjg  ten  knots  an  hour  with  a  good 
breeze.  "  How  he  groans  and  sweats,"  as  Shake- 
speare has  it,  under  a  happy  lifel  How  he  cons 
over  at  night,  for  the  third  time,  the  newspaper 
which  he  read  through  twice,  from  beginning  to 
end,  immediately  after  breakfast  1  A  wealthy  capi- 
talist, reduced  by  good  fortune  to  this  forlorn  condi- 
tion, has  assured  us,  that  he  often  begs  the  domes- 
tics, who  are  putting  his  room  in  order,  to  prolong 
the  operation  as  much  as  possible,  that  he  may  enjoy 
again,  for  a  little  while,  the  lost  delight  of  superin- 
tending and  witnessing  the  performance  of  useful 
labor. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  No  sooner  does  he  find 
himself  in  the  state  of  unoccupied  blessedness,  than 
a  host  of  unwished  for  visitants  (doubtless  the  same 
with  those  who  took  possession  of  the  swept  a-rid 
garnished  lodgings  of  him  in  scripture)  enter  on  his 
premises,  and  declare  his  body  good  prize.  Dyspep- 

\ ,        

!      *  From  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July, 
1828,  on  an  Esaai  sun  I  Art  cPMre  Heureu®,  par  Joseph  Drox, 
I    de  1'Academie  JTranfaise. 
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sift  (p.  new  name  of  horror)  plucks  from  his  lips  the 
lintastei'  morsel  and  the  brimming  bowl,  bedims 
his  eyes  with  unnatural  blindness,  aud  powders  his 
locks  with  premature  old  age.  jfi/pochondria  (the 
accursed  blues  of  the  fathers)  ploughs  his  cheeks 
With  furrows,  and  heaps  a  perpetual  cloud  upon  his 
brow.  Hepatitis  (like  tlwi  vulture  of  Prometheus) 
.gtiawsatliis  liver.  Rheumatism  racks  his  joints; 
Gout  grapples  hind  by  the  great  toe  .•  so  that  whut 
with  " 'black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and 
grey,"  the  poor  man  suffers  martyrdom  iu  every 
nerve  andfibr^,  until  I*  thy  or  Apoplexy,  after  all 
the  kindest  o£tlie  tribe,  gives  him  the  coup  dejrace, 
and  releases  him  from  his  misery.  His  elysium  is 
muc'h  like1  that  of  the  departed  Grecian  heroes  in 
the  Odyssey,  who  frankly  avowed  to  Ulysses,  that 
they  would  rather  be  the  meanest  day-laborers  above 
ground,  than,  reign  supreme  over  all  the  shades  be- 
low. *•  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
Has  our  author  fully  considered  what  he  is  say- 
irig,  when  he  recomraiends  to  his  disciples  to  take  no 
interest 'ini their  employment,  whatever  it  may  be; 
to  Work  at  it  carelessly  and  negligently,  just  long 
•enough  to  obtain,  a  bare  living,  aad  then  hurry  home 
t*o  bed,  Or  to  the  t;ivern  to  keep  Saint^  Monday? 
Mesting  him  on  his  own  ground,  an  1  luhing  our  ex- 
amples from  the  middling  and  lower  walks  of  life, 
does  Mr.  Droz  really  mean  to  tell  us,  that  a  tailor, 
for  instance,  will  bejt  consult  his  happiness  by  work- 
ing as  little  as  possible  at  his  trade,  receiving  as  few 
orders  'as  he  can,  executing  those  which  he  receives 
in  a  careless  manner,  disappointing  his  customers  in 
the  time  of  sending  home  their  clothes,  and  instead 
of  wielding  incessantly  the  shears  arid  needle,  pass- 
ing most  of  his  precious  hours  in  spinning  street- 
yarn  ?  Is  that  barber  in  a  fnir  wuy  to  realize  the 
summum  bonum,  who  intentionally  hacks  the  chins 
of  the  public  with  dull  and  wretched  razors,  or 
burns  their  ears  with  his  curling  tongs,  on  purpose 
to  d^ter  as  many  of  them  as  ho  can  from  coming 
into  his  shop?  Admitting  for  argument's  sake 
(what  no  honorable  man  would  allow  for  a  mo- 
ment), that  the  oaly  object  of  exercising  a  profes- 
sion is  to  obtain  a  bare  subsists,  ice?  is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  an  artist,  who  should  follow  the 
system  of  our  author,  would  completely  fail,  even  in 
this  miserable  purpose?  If  a  tailor  send  home  a 
coat  awkwardly  and  unfashionably  cut,  or  negli- 
gently made  up,  the  indignant  customer  forthwith 
returns  it  on  his  bands,  and  transfers  his  orders  to  a 
more  industrious  and  attentive  workman.  From 
making  a  few  coats,  and  those  badly,  tne  recreant 
knight  of  the  shears  would  ver^  soon  come  to  have 
none  at  all  to  make,  and  would  inevitably  starve  by 
the  side  of  his  cold  goose,  upon  a  vacant  shopboard. 
A  barber,  in  like  manner,  wlv>  should  adopt  the 
ingenious  practices  alluded  to  above,  for  clearing 
his  shop  of  the  surplus  number  of  long  beards, 
would  not '  probably  find  the  ebbing  tide  stop  ex- 
actly at  the  point  necessary  for  supplying  him  with 
bread  and  bedclothes.  He  would  soon  find  himself, 
like  Ossian's  aged  heroes,  lonely  in  liia  hall  From 
keeping  his  own  shop,  h«  would  be  compelled  to 
enter  as  journeyman  in  that  of  another,  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  pursue  the  same  process,  would  sink  in 
succession  through  the  several  gradations  of  house- 
servant,  street  porter,  and  vagabond,  into  the  hospi- 
tal, the  port  where  all  who  sail  by  our  author's 
chart  and  compass  will  naturally  bring  up.  The 
only  way,  in  fact,  by  which  a  man  can  expect  to 
turn"  his  labor  to  account,  in  any  occupation,  is  by 
'doing  the  best  .he  can,  and  by  putting  Ma  heart  into 
his  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  then  takes 
the  rank  among  his  brothers  of  the  trade,  to  which 
His  talents  entitle  him ;  aud  if  he  cannot  rise  to  the 


head  of  his  art,  he  will  at  least  be  respectable,  and 
will  realize  an  honorable  living.  It  is  not  every 
barber  that  can  aspire  to  the  fame  of  a  Smallpeace, 
a  Higgias,  or  a  Williams ;  but  any  one  who  is  dili- 
gent and  assiduous  in  his  shop,  mid  who  takes  a  just 
pride  in  seeing  his  customers  leave  it  with  glossy 
cliins,  well  dressed  hair,  and  neatly  shaped  favorites, 
should  his  natural  aptitude  be  even  something  less 
than  firatrate,  will  yet  never  want  the  comforts  of 
life  for  himself  and  his  family  through  the  week,  his 
five  dollar  bill  to  deposit  m  the  savings  bank  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  his  extra  joint  to  entertain  a 
brother  Strap  on  Sunday.  And  while  he  thus  real- 
izes an  ample  revenue,  the  zealous  and  attentive 
artist  reaps,  as  he  goes  alo.'ig  through  life,  the  best 
reward  of  his  labor  in  the  pleasure  afforded  him  by 
the  gratification  of  his  ^honest  pride,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Jon^,  the  brother  of  Edward  and  Alexander 
Everett,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  February 
22,  1 80 1 .  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  schools, 
where  lie  was  distinguished  iia  a  fine  declaimer, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818.  In  the 
same  year  he  accompanied  the  Rev.  Horace  IIol- 
loy,*  President  of  the  Transylvania  University,  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  that  place,  where  he  was 
employed  for  a  short  time  as  a  tutor.  On  his 
return  to  Massachusetts  he  entered  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  arid  soon  after  visited  Europe  as 
an  attach!  to  the  American  legation  at  Brussels, 
during  the  cJiargiship  of  his  brother  Alexander. 
He  next  returned  to  Boston,  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  contr'buted  a  few 
articles  to  the  North  American  Review,  then  edited 
by  his  brother  Edward.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  &  few  spirited  odes  sung  at  the  celebrations 
of  debating  clubs,  of  which,  from  his  readiness  as 
an  extempore  speaker  and  warm  interest  in  the 
political  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  ho  was 
a  prominent  member.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1823,  but  the  promise  of  an  active  career 
of  honor  and  usefulness  was  soon  after  disap- 
pointed by  his  death,  February  12,  1820. 

JAMES  G.  AND  MAEY  E.  BROOKS. 
JAMES  GORDON  BROOKS,  the  son  of  David  Brooks, 
an  otiicer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  born  ut 
Olaveruck  on  the  Hudson,  September  3, 1801.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1810,  and 
studied  law  at  Pbughkeepsie,  but  never  engaged 
actively  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  It  was 
in  this  place  that  he  commenced  his  poetical 
career  by  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  place  of  a  few  fugitive  poems,  with  the  aigna- 


*  Horace  Holt  ey -was  born  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1781,  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  18i  8,  studied  the- 
ology under  the  care  of  President  Dwight,  and  was  settled  at 
Q-reenflcld  Hill.  In  1809  he  became  a  Unitarian,  and  tho  mi- 
nister of  the  HoIHs  street  church,  Boston.  He  was  a  warm 
federalist,  and  often  introduced'  his  political  opinions  into  tho 
pulpit,  where  he  was  highly  celebrated  for  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers, graceful  delivery,  and  fine  personal  appearance. 

In 1818  Dr.  Ilolley  accepted  the  presidency  of  Transylvania 
University,  where  he  remained  nine  years.  Ho  died  of  tho 
yellow  fevef  on  his  passage,  after  his  resignation,  Irom  Now 
Orleans  to  New  York,  July  81, 1827. 

Dr.  HolJoy  was  the  author  of  addresses  delivered  in  1815  bo- 
fore  tho  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Boston ;  in  ISlTon 
the  anniversary  of  the  landing:  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth; 
of  a  funeral  eulogy  on  Colonel  James  Morrison,  a  munificent 
benefactor  of  Transylvania  University  in  1828;  of  several  pub- 
lished sermons,  and  articles  in  the  western  Keview  and  a  few 
other  periodicals.  Several  of  these  are  reprinted  in  the  grace- 
ful and  touching  memoir  of  the  writer,  by  his  wife. 
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ture  of  Florio,  which,  attracted  much  attention. 
Various  conjectures  were  made  respecting  their 
authorship,  but  the  author  succeeded  in  nudntain- 
ing  his  incognito  not  only  among  his  neighbors, 
but  also  in  his  own  household. 


In.  182S  Mr.  Brooks  removed  to  $Tew  York, 
where  he  became  the  literary  editor  of  the 
Minerva,  a  belles-lettres  journal  which  he  con- 
ducted about  two  years.  He  then  started  the 
Literary  Gazette,  a  weekly  journal  on  the  model 
of  the  English  publication  of  the  same  name, 
which,  after  being  continued  for  a  few  months, 
was  united  with  the  Athenaeum,  and  conducted 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  James 
Lawson  for  two  years.  He  then,  became  an  editor 
of  the  Morning  Courier,  with  which  he  remained 
connected  for  about  the  same  period.  In  these 
journals,  and  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  most 
of  his  poems  were  published.,  with  the  signature 
of  Florio,  They  were  great  favorites,  and  j:Litsed 
the  author  in  the  popular  estimate  of  his  day  in 
the  same  rank  with  Drake  and  Halleck  as  one  of 
the  poetical  trio  of  the  town. 

In  1828  he  married  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Akin, 
a  young  lady,  a  native  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  had 
been  from  an  early  age  a  writer  of  verse  for 
periodicals  tinder  ihe  signature  of  Norna*  The 
year  after  a  volume  entitled  The  Rivals  of  Esie 
and  other  Poems,  ly  James  G.  and  Mary  J2. 
J3rool'#,  appeared. 

In  1830  the  pair  removed  to  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, where  Mr.  Brooks  edited  a  newspaper  for  a 
few  years.  In  1838  they  again  changed  their 
residence  to  Kcchester,  and  afterwards  to  Albany, 
In  both  of  which  places  Mr.  Brooks  was  connected 
with  the  press. 

Mr.  Brooks  died  at  Albany  in  1841,  His 
w:do\v  has  since  that  event  resided,  with  their 
only  child,  a  daughter,  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  productions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  are 
separately  arranged  in  the  joint  volume  of  their 
poems.  The  story  from  which  the  volume  takes 
its  name  is  by  the  lady,  and  is  drawn  from  the 
ample  storehouse  of  Italian  family  history.  The 
Hebrew  Melodies,  versified  renderings  of^passages 
from  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  are  also  by  her. 
The  remainder  of  Mrs,  Brooks's  portion  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  by  other  poems  on  topics  of 
Italian  romance,  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
and  a  few  lyrical  pieces.  We  select  one  of  the 
Hebrew  Melodies : — 

JEKEMIAH  X.  IT. 

From  the  halls  of  our  fathers  in  anguish  we  fled, 
Koi*  again  will  its  marble  re-echo  our  tread; 
For  a  breath  like  the  Siroc  has  blasted  our  name, 
And  the  frown  of  Jehovah  has  crushed  us  in  shame, 

His  robe  was  the  whirlwind,  his  voice  -was  the  thun- 
der, 

And  earth,  at  his  footstep  was  riven  asunder ; 
The  mantle  of  midnight  had  shrouded  the  sky, 
But  we  knew  where  He  stood  by  the  flash  of  his  eye. 


Oh,  JiulaM  how  long  must  thy  ipreary  *Jn*es  weep, 
Far,  far  from  the  land  where  their  forefathers  sleep; 
How  lot:  g  ere  the  glory  that  brightened  the  mountain 
Will  welcome  the  exile  to  Siloa's  fountain  I 

Passing  to  the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  we  ifind 
at  its  commencement  a  poem  on  Genius,  delivered 
originally  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at 
Yale.  Tne  briefer  pieces  which  follow  are,  like 
the  one  which  we  liave.  named,  quiet  in  expression 
and  of  a  pensive  cast  A  number  devoted  to  the 
topic  of  death  have  a  pathos  and  solemnity  befit- 
ting the  dirge.  Others  on  the  stirring  theme  of 
liberty,  and  the  struggles  In  its  behalf  ia  Greece 
and  elsewhere,  are  full  of  animation  and  spirit. 
All  are  smooth  and  harmonious  "in  versification, 

Mr.  Brooks  enjoyed  a  high  social  position  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
his  ready  wit  and  conversational  powers,  as  well 
as  generosity  and  amiability  of  character.  He 
was  a  fluent  and  successful  prose  writer. 

Mrs.  Brooks,  in  addition  to  her  literary  abilities, 
possesses  much  skill  as  a  designer.  The  plates  in 
the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Hall,  are  from 
drawings  made  by  her  from  nature. 

Mrs,  Hall,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  Is  the  au- 
thor of  several  pleasing  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared under  the  signature  of  Hinda. 


When  the  world  in  throngs  shall  press 

To  the  battle's  glorious  van; 
When  the  oppressed  shall  seek  redress, 
And  shall  cluiui  the  rights  of  man;  • 
Then  shall  freedom  smile  again 
On  the  earth  and  on  the  main. 

When  the  tide  of  war  shall  roll 
Like  imperious  ocean's  surge, 
From  the  tropic  to  the  pole, 

And  to  earth's  remotest  verge 
Then  sh:ill  valor  dash  the  gem 
From  each  tyrant's  diadem. 

When  the  banner  is  unfurled, 

Like  a  silver  doud  in  air, 
And  the  champions  of  the  world 
In  their  might  assemble  there  j 
Man  shall  rend  his  iion  chain, 
And  redeem  his  rights  again. 

Then  the  thunderbolts  shall  fall, 

In  their  fury  ou  each  throne, 
"Where  the  despot  holds  in  thrall 

Spirits  nobler  than  his  own,; 
And  the  cry  of  all  shall  be, 
Battle's  sbvoud  or  liberty! 

Then  the  trump  shall  echo  loud, 

Stirrii  g  nations  from  afar, 
In  the  dazing  line  to  crowd, 

And  to  draw  the  blade  of  war 
While  the  tide  of  life  shall  rain, 
And  enerimson  -every  plain. 

Then  the  Saracen  shall  flee 

From  the  city  of  the  Lord; 
Then,  the  light  of  victory 

Shall  illume  Judea's  sword? 
And  new  liberty  shall  shine  . 
On  the  Plains  of  Palestine. 

Then  the  Turk  shall  madly  view, 
How  his  crescent  waxes  dim ; 

Like  the  waning  moon,  whose  hiie 
Fades  /away  <oii  .ocean's  brim ; 
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Then  the  cross  of  Christ  shall  stand 
On  that  consecrated  laud. 

Yea,  the  light  of  freedom  smiles 
On  the  Grecian  phalanx  now, 
Breaks  upon  Ionia's  isles, 

And  on  Ida's  lofty  brow  ; 
And  the  shouts  of  hattle  swell, 
"Where  the  Spartan  lion  fell  I 

"Where  the  Spartan  lion  fell, 

Proud  and  dauntless  in  the  strife  : 
How  triumphant  was  his  knell  1 
How  sublime  his  close  of  life  I 
Glory  shone  upon  his  eye, 
Glory  which  can  never  die  I 

Soon  shall  earth  awake  in  might ; 

Retribution  shall  arise  ; 
And  all  regions  shall  unite, 

To  obtain  the  glorious  prize ; 
And  oppression^  iron  crown, 
To  the  dust  be  trodden  down* 

When  the  Almighty  shall  deform 
Heaven  in  his  hour  of  wrath ; 
"When  the  angel  of  the  storm, 
Sweeps  in  fury  on  his  path ; 
Then  shall  tyranny  be  hurled 
From  the  bosom  of  the  world. 

Yet,  0  freedom !  yet  awhile, 

All  mankind  shall  own  thy  away; 
And  the  eye  of  God  shall  smile 

On  thy  brightly  dawning  day ; 
And  all  nations  shall  adore 
At  thine  altar  evermore. 


Life  hath  its  sunshine ;  but  the  ray 

Which  flashes  on  its  stormy  wave 
Is  but  the  beacon  of  decay, 

A  meteor  gleaming  o'er  the  grave  • 
And  though  its  dawning  hour  is  bright 

With  fancy's  gayest  colouring, 
Yet  o'er  ita  cloud-encumbered  night, 

Dark  ruin  flaps  his  raven  wing. 

Life  hath  its  flowers ;  and  what  are  they  ? 

The  buds  of  early  love  and  truth, 
"Which  spring  and  wither  in  a  day, 

The  gems  of  warm,  confidi ug  youth: 
Alas!  those  buds  decay  and  die, 

Ere  ripened  arid  matured  in  bloom ; 
E'en  in  an  hour,  behold  them  lie 

Upon  the  still  and  lonely  tomb! 

Life  hath  its  pang  of  deepest  thrill; 

Thy  sting,  relentless  memory  I 
"Which  wakes  not,  pierces  not,  until. 

The  hour  of  joy  hath  ceased  to  be. 
Then,  when  the  heart  is  in  its  pall, 

And  cold  afflictions  gather  o'er, 
Thy  mournful  anthem  doth  recall 

filiss  which  hath  died  to  bloom  no  more. 
Life  hath  its  blessings ;  but  the  storm 

Sweeps  like  the  desert  wind  in  wrath, 
To  sear  and  blight  the  loveliest  form 

Which  sports  on  earth's  deceitful  path. 
0 1  soon  the  wild  heart-broken  wail, 

So  changed  from  youth's  delightful  tone, 
Floats  mournfully  upon  the  gale, 

When  all  is  desolate  and  lone. 
Life  hath  ita  hope ;  a  matin  dream, 

A  cankered  flower,  a  setting  aun, 
Which  casts  a  transitory  gl  earn 

Upon  the  even's  cloud  of  dun 


Pass  but  an  hour,  the  dream  hath  fled, 
The  flowers  en  earth  forsaken  lie ; 

The  sun  hath  set,  whose  lustre  shed 
A  light  upon  the  shaded  sky, 

JACOB  B.  MOOKE. 

JACOB  BAILEY  MOORE,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  sketch,  was  born  September  5, 
1772,  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Kermebeck,  Maine. 
He  was  descended  from  a  Scotch  family,  who  emi- 
grated to  NQW  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Following  the  profession  of 
his  father,  a  physician,  and  during  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  war  surgeon,  of  a  national  vessel,  he  set- 
tled, after  qualifying  himself  almost  entirely  by 
his  own  exertions,  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Andover,  in  1796,  where  he  remained  until  ho 
accepted,  in  1812,  tho  appointment  of  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  Eleventh  regiment  of  United  States 
Infantry.  lie  remained  in  the  service  until  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  when  he  retired,  much 
broken  in  health,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  January 
following. 

Dr.  Moore  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  com- 

Eosed  several  piece^,  a  few  of  which  were  pub- 
shed  in  Holyoke's  Repository.     lie  was  also  the 
author  of  numerous  songs  and  epistles,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Jacob  Bailey,  the  son  of  Dr.  Moore,  was  born 
at  Andovor,  October  81,  1797.  He  was  appren- 
ticed, while  a  boy,  in  the  office  of  the  JSfew 
Hampshire  Patriot,  one  of  the  leading  journals 
of  New  England,  and  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  distinguished  editors  and  politi- 
cians it  has  furnished,  alike  from  its  type-setting 
and  editorial  desks,  to  all  parts  of  tho  country. 

The  Patriot  was  at  this  time  owned  by  tho 
celebrated  Isaac  Hill.*  At  the  expiration  of  his 
indentures  Mr.  Moore  became  the  partner  of 
Mr.  Hill,  arid  afterwards,  by  marriage  with  Mr. 
Hill's  sister,  his  brother-in-law.  Tho  two  con- 
ducted the  paper  until  January,  1823,  when  tho 
partnership  expired.  Mr.  Moore  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  bookselling  and  publishing  bu«i- 
ne-*s. 

He  had  previously,  in  April,  1822,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  Collections, — Topogror- 
phicul,  Historical,  and  Biographical,  relying 
principally  to  New  Hampshire.  He  was  assisted 

*  Isaac  TH11,  one  of  the  most  Influential  political  writers  of 
tho  country,  WAS  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  0,  1788.  lie  wa» 
taught  tho  trade  of  a  printer,  and"  in  1&  0  removed  to  Concord, 
JH.  H.,  whyre  ho  purchased  the  ofl$ce  of  the  American  Patriot 
a  paper  started  about  six  months  before,  which  he  disconti- 
nued, and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1809,  published  tho  first  number 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  a  newspaper  he  continued  to 
edit  until  1829,  filling  at  various  times  within  tho  same  period, 
the  offices  of  senator  and  representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  appointed  Second  Comptroller  of  tho  Treasury 
by  General  Jackson,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  a  rejec- 
tion which  led  to  hid  election  by  the  Legislature  of  bin  state, 
as  a  member  of  the  body  which  had  refused  to  confirm  hi*  no- 
roination.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  until  1R8C,  wbvn  bo  was 
elected  Governor  of  his  State,  an  office  which  he  tilled  during 
three  successive  terms.  He  afterward*  estahliHhod  Hill's  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  a  paper  in  which  ho  opposed  certain  new- 
measures  of  tho  Democratic  party,  of  which  he  had  lonjr  been 
the  leader  in  the  state,  with  such  success,  that  he  regained  his 
impaired  influence,  and  united  his  new  paper  with  the  Patriot, 
In  which  he  had  so  long  battled.  He  also,  in  January.  1889, 
commenced  an  agricultural  periodical,  Tho  Farmer's  Monthly 
visitor,  which  is  still  continued. 

The  activity  of  his  career  was  after  this  period  much  im- 
paired by  disease.  He,  however,  still  continued  his  interest  In 
politics,  and  was  an  influential  advocate  of  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  1860.  He  died  at  Washington,  March  22, 1861. 


WILLIAM  a  SEWARD. 
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in  the  editorship  of  this  work  by  Dr.  J.  Farmer.* 
The  publication  comprised  original  articles  of  re- 
search, on  topics  embraced  in  its  plan,  and  re- 
prints of  curious  manuscripts,  tracts,  poems,  and 
fugitive  productions,  illustrating  the  same  topic. 
A  portion  of  its  pages  was  also  devoted  to  re- 
views and  other  magazine  matter,  of  a  contempo- 
rary character.  It  was  conducted  with  much 
ability  until  its  close,  in  December,  1824.  It  forms, 
in  its  completed  shape,  a  series  of  three  octavo  vo- 
lumes. 

The  publication  we  have  named  was  one  of  the 
first  devoted  to  local  history  in  the  country.  It 
did  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  many  im- 
portant subjects,  and  fostering  a  spirit  of  close 
historical  inquiry* 

During  the  continuance  of  this  work  Mr.  Moore 
also  prepared  and  published  with  Dr.  Farmer,  A 
Gazetteer  oftheStateofNew  Hampshire,  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume. 

In  1824  Mr.  Moor©  published  Annals  of  tTie 
Town  of  Concord,  from  its  first  Settlement  in  the 
year  1726  to  the  year  1823,  with  several  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Memoir  of 
the  Pen-icooJc  Indians^  a  work  of  much  interest, 
research,  and  value. 

In  1 826  Mr.  Moore  commenced  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Journal,  apolitical  paper^  which  he  main- 
tained with  ability  and  influence  until  December, 
1829,  when  it  passed  into  other  hands,  and  was 
soon  after  united  with  the  New  Hampshire 
Statesman.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a  represen- 
tative to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1829  ap- 
pointed sheriff  of  the  county  of  Merrimack,  an 
office  which  he  retained,  for  five  years.  After 
being  connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  Con- 
cord Statesman,  he  removed  in  1839  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  became  the  editor  of  The 
•  Daily  Whig,  an  influential  journal  during  the 
Harrison  campaign.  In  1840  he  published  The 
Law*  of  Trade  in  tha  United  States :  being  an 
abstract  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  concerning  Debtors  and  Creditors ;  a 
small  volume,  deigned  as  a  popular  manual  on 
the  snl  ject.  After  the  election,  he  obtained  an 
important  clerkship  in  the  Post-office  department 
at  Washington.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk, 
in  1845,  he  was  removed,  and  returning  to  New 

*  John  Farmer  was  "born  at  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Jnne  12, 
1789.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Edward  Farmer,  who  emi- 
grated from  Warwickshire  to  Billerica,  Mass.,  in  1760.  He 
received  the  limited  education  afforded  in  his  "boyhood  at  the 
common  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  a  clerk  in  a 
•store  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  In  1810  he  abandoned 
this  occupation  for  that  of  school-keeping.  He  next  studied 
medicine,  and  opened  an  apothecary's  store  at  Concord,  in 
1821,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Morril,  a  circumstance  to  which  he 
owes  the  title,  popularly  bestowed,  of  Doctor,  having  never 
completed  a  comse  of  medical  studies  or  applied,  for  a  degree. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  continued,  in  his  leiMire  hours, 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  August  18,  1888,  the  laborious  re- 
searches which  he  had  already  commenced,  In  the  annals  of 
Hew  England. 

Dr.  Fanner's  chief  work  is  Ms  Genealogical  Register  of  the 
JFirfd  Sfttters  of  New  England,  <&e. ;  to  which  are,  added^ 
various  Biographical  and  Cferwatoffical  JVofe?*,*  in  which  he 
traces  the  families  of  New  England  to  their  foundation  in  this 
country.  He  also  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Belknap's  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,t  containing  various  corrections  and 
Illustrations  of  that  work,  and  additional  facts  and  notices  of 
persons  and  events,  therein  mentioned. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  also  the  author  of  several  tracts  relating1  to 
local  history,  and  a  fremient  contributor  to  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Historical  Societies. 

t  pp.  112. 
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York  became  librarian  of  the  Few  York  Histori- 
cal Society. 

^  In  this  position,  congenial  to  his  tastes  as  an 
historian,  Mr.  Moore  remained,  devoting  him- 
self earnestly  to  the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  enlargement  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections of  works  illustrative  of  American  His- 
tory in  existence,  nntil  by  the  changing  fortunes 
of  politics  his  friends  were  again  placed  in  power 
in  1848,  and  he  received  the  appointment  of  post- 
master to  San  Francisco. 

In  this  office  Mr.  Moore  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  country  by  his  indefatigable  labors 
in  systematizing  the  business  of  the  department, 
under  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty.  He 
returned  after  the  next  change  of  administration, 
with  a  di  ease  contracted  in  California,  which 
closed  Ms  career  a  few  months  after,  on  the  first 
of  September,  1853. 

In  1846  Mr.  Moore  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  American  Governors,  embrac- 
ing those  of  New  Plymouth,  from  1620  to  1692, 
and  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1630  to  1689.  . 
It  was  his  design  to  continue  the  series  until  it 
compri-ed  Memoirs  of  the  Colonial  and  Provin- 
cial Governors  to  the  time  of  the  Kevolution. 
The  portion  relating  to  New  England  was  left  by 
him  in  MS.,  ready  for  the  press,  and  much  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work  in  a  fragmentary  form. 

Mr.  Moore  was  throughout  his  life  an  active 
collector  of  historical  material.  Even  m  Cali- 
fornia he  found  time  to  preserve  the  newspaper 
and  fugitive  literature  of  the  eventful  period  of 
his  sojourn.  { 

HESTEY  EATOIT  MOOEE,  a  brother  of  Jacob  B. 
Moore,  was  burn  at  Andover,  N.IL,  21st  July, 
1803.  He  served  his  time  with  his  brother  and 
Isaac  Hill.  He  published  the  Grafton  Journal  at 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  from  the  1st  January,  1825, 
till  March,  1826,  when  it  ceased.  During  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  he  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  music;  became  a  thorough  proficient  m 
the  science,  and  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and 
/composer.  He  was  author  of  the  Musical  C-ate- 
chism;  Merrimack  Collection  of  Instrumental 
Music;  New  Hampshire  Collection  of  Church 
Mmic;  The  Choir;  a  Collection  of  Anthems, 
Choruses,  and  Bet  Pieces;  and  the  Northern 
Harp — a  Collection  of  Sacred  Harmony.  He 
died  at  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  23, 184L  - 
JoniN"  WEEKS  MOOKE,  another  brother  of  the 
same  family,  was  born  at  Andover,  K  H.,  April 
11,  1807 ;  was  educated  as  a  printer  by  his  bro- 
ther, Jacob  B.  Moore.  He  has  been  connected 
with  several  journals,  and  edited  the  Bellows 
Falls  Gazette,  Vt^  for  several  years.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  the  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Mu- 
sic,— Elementary,  Technical,  Historical,  Biogra- 
phical, Vocal,  and  l..nirun  ental* 

WILLIAM  EL  SEWABD. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SEWARD,  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
S.  Sewarcl  of  Florida,  Orange  County,  New  York, 
was  born  in  that  village  on  the  sixteenth  of  May, 
1801.  His- early  fondness  for  books  induced  his 
parents  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  and  after 
a  preparation  at  various  schools  in  the  neighbor- 

*  Eoy,  8m  ppu  1004.    Boston :  Ifi&t 
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hood:  of  his  residence^  lie  entered  "Union  College 
in  1816.  After  completing  his  course  at  that  in- 
stitution with  distinguished  honor,  he  studied  law 
at  New  York  with  John  Anthonr  arid  afterwards 
with  John  Duer  and  Ogden  Holfinan.  S.uxi  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  commenced  practice  in 
Auburn,  New  YorkT  where  he-  married  in  1824. 

Mr.  &eward  rapidly  rose  to-  distinction  in  his 
profession^  He  took  an  active  interest  in  favor  of 
th&  re-election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, and  presided  at  a  convention  of  the-  young 
men  of  the  sta.  e>,  hell  in  furtherance  of  that  object 
in  Utica,  August  1&T  1828.  In  1880  he  was  no- 
minated and  elected:  by  the  anti-masonic  party  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years.  In  18SE  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe 
of  a  few  months  with  his  father,  during  which  ho 
wrote  home  a  series  of  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal.  He  was 
nominated  in  1834  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  far  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
was  defeated,  but  on  his  re  nomination  in  1838 
was  elected.  During  his  administration,  his  re- 
commendation of  the  change  in  the  school  system, 
called  for  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  which 
wad  finally  adopted,  caused  much  discussion  and 
opposition. 

His  administration  was  erne  crowded  with  im- 
portant events,  and  his  course  on  many  disputed 
questions  was  in  opposition  on  some  occasions  to 
Ms  party  friends  as  well  as  political  opponents, 
"but  was  universally  regarded  as  marked  by  per- 
sonal ability.  He  was  re-elected  in  18iO,  but  in 
1843,  declining  a  re  nomination,  retired  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Auburn.  During  the 
sis  following  years  he  was  principally  engaged  in 
this  manner,  appearing  in  the  course  of  his  duties 
as  counsel  in  several  important  trials  in  the  state 
ant!  national  tribunals  with  great  success.  He 
took  an  active  part  as  a  speaker  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaigns  of  1844  and  1848,  and  in  February, 

1849,  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  United 
States  Senator.    On  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
1855,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  body. 

Mr.  Sewarcl  has  taken  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Senate  a^  an  opponent  of  the  compromise  of 

1850,  and  of  .the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise.   In  1853  an  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  Kevsr  York  in  three  octavo  volumes,  con- 
taining a  complete  collection  of  his  speeches  in' tho 
state  and  national  senate,  and  before  popular  as- 
semblies, with  his  messages  as   governor,   his 
forensic  arguments,  a  number  of  miscellaneous  ad- 
dresses, his-  letters  from  Europe,  and  selections 
from  his  public  correspondence.    One  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  these  volumes,  in  a  literary 
and  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  Notes  <w  Nm 
Yoi'b,  originally  issued  as  the  Introduction  to 
the  Natural  History  of  New  York,  published  by 
the  legislature  in  1812.    It  extends  to  172  octavo 
piiges,  and  contains  a  carefully  prepared  and 
highly  interesting  review  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  state  in  science^  literature,  and  art. 

TJHK  AMERICAN  PEOPLE— TOTTO  MCXRAL  Atftt  MmriJLBCTOAL 
DEVELOPMENT.* 

A  kind  of  reverence  is  paid  by  all  nations  to  anti- 
quity. There  is  no  one  that  does  not  trace  its  lineage 

*  From  an  Address  at  Tale  CWlegfr,  *8&t 


from  the  gods,  or  from  those  who  were  especially  fa- 
vored by  the  go Js.  Every  people  has  had  its  age  of 
fold,  or  Augustan  age,  or  heroic  age — an  age,  alas! 
>T  ever  passed.  These  prejudices  are  not  altogether 
unwholesome.  Although  they  produce  a  conviction 
of  declining  virtue,  which  is  unfavorable  to  generous 
emulation,  yet  a  people  at  once  ignorant  mid  irro- 
verential  would  necessarily  become  licentious.  Ne- 
vertheless, such  prejudices  ought  to  be  modified.  It 
is  untrue,  that  in  the  period  of  a  nation's  rise  from 
disorder  to  refinement,  it  is  not  able  to  continually 
surpass  itself.  We  see  the  present,  plainly,  dis- 
tinctly, with  all  its  coarse  outlines,  its  rough  inequa- 
lities, its  dark  blots,  and  its  glaring  deformities.  We 
hear  ail  its  tumultuous  sounds  and  jarring  discords. 
We  see  and  hear  the  past,  through  a  distance  which 
r educes ^all  its  inequalities  to  a  plane,  mellows  all  its 
shades  into  a  ^leasing  hue,  and  subdues  even  its 
hoarsest  voices  into  harmony.  In  our  own  case,  the, 
prejudice  is  less  erroneous  than  in  most  others.  The 
revolutionary  age  was  truly^  a  heroic  one.  Its  exi- 
gencies called  forth  the  geuius,  and  the  talents,  and 
the  virtues  of  society,  aad  they  ripened  amid  the 
hardships  of  a  long  and  severe  trial.  But  there  were 
selfishness,  and  vice,  and  factions,  then,  as  now,  al- 
though comparatively  subdued  and  repressed.  You 
have  only  to  consult  impartial  history,  to  learn  that 
neither  public  faith,,  nor  public  loyalty,  nor  private 
virtue,  culminated  at  that  period  in  our  own  coun- 
try, while  a  mere  glance  at  the  literature,  or  at  the 
stuge,  or  at  the  politics  of  any  European  country,  in 
any  previous  age,  reveals  the  fact  that  it  was  marked, 
more  distinctly  than  the  present,  by  licentious  mo- 
rals and  mean  ambition. 

Reasoning  <i  priori  again,  as  we  did  in  another 
case,  it  is  only  just  to  infer  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  an  improvement  of  morals  from  their  esta- 
blished progress  in  knowledge  and  power;  other- 
wise, the  philosophy  of  society  is  misunderstood,  and 
we  must  change  all  our  courses,  and  henceforth  seek 
safety  in  imbecility,  aud  virtue  in  superstition  and 
ignorance. 

What  shall  be  the  test  of  the  national  morals? 
Shall  it  be  the  eccentricity  of  crimes?  Certainly 
not;  for  then  we  must  compare  the  criminal  eccen- 
tricity of  to-day  with  that  of  yesterday.  The  result 
of  the  comparison  would  be  only  this,  that  the  crimes 
of  society  change  with  changing  circumstances. 

Loyalty  to  the  state  is  a  public  virtue.  Was  it 
ever  deeper-toned  or  more  universal  than  it  is  now? 
I  know  there  are  ebullitions  of  passion  and  discon- 
tent, sometimes  breaking  out  into  disorder  and  vio- 
lence; but  was  .faction  ever  more  effectually  dis- 
armed and  harmless  than  it  is  now  ?  There  is  a  loy- 
alty that  springs  from  the  affection  that  we  bear  to 
onr  native  soil.  This  we  have  as  strong  as  any  peo- 
ple. But  it  is  not  the  soil  alone,  nor  yet  the  soil  be-, 
neath  our  feet  and  the  skies  over  our  heads,  that 
constitute  our  country.  It  is  its  freedom,  equality, 
justice,  greatness,  and  glory.  Who  among  us  is  so 
low  as  to  be  insensible  of  an  interest  in  them  ?  Four 
hundred  thousand  natives  of  other  lands  every  year 
voluntarily  renounce  their  own  sovereigns,  and  swear 
fealty  to  our  own.  Who  has  ever  known  an  Ame- 
rican to  transfer  his  allegiance  permanently  to  a 
foreign  power? 

The  spirit  of  the  laws,  in  any  country,  is  a  true 
index  to  the  morals  of  a  people,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  power  they  exercise  in  making  them.  Who 
complains  here  or  elsewhere,  that  crime  or  immo- 
rality blots  our  statute-books  with  licentious  enact- 
ments ? 

The  character  of  a  country's  magistrates,  legisla- 
tors, and  captains,  chosen  by  a  people,  reflects  their 
own.  Itia  true  that  in  the  earnest  canvassing  which 
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so  frequently  recurring  elections  require,  suspicion 
often  follows  the  magistrate,  and  scandal  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  statesman.  Yet,  when  his  course 
has  been  finished,  what  mngistrate  has  left  a  name 
tarnished  by  corruption,  or  what  statesman  has  left 
an  act  or  an  opinion  so  erroneous  that  decent  charity 
cannot  excuse,  though  it  mjiy  disapprove?  What 
chieftain  ever  tempered  military  triumph  with  so 
much  moderation  as  he  who,  when  he  had  placed 
our  standard  on  the  battlements  of  the  capital  of 
Mexico,  not  only  received  aii  offer  of  supreme  au- 
thority from  the  conquered  nation,  but  declined  it? 

The  manners  of  a  nation  are  the  outward  form  of 
its  inner  life.  Where  is  woman  held  in  so  chivalrous 
respect,  and  where  does  she  deserve  that  eminence 
better?  Where  is  property  more  safe,  commercial 
honor  better  sustained,  or  human  life  more  sacred  ? 

Moderation  is  a  virtue  in  private  and  in  public 
life.  Has  not  the  great  increase  of  private  wealth 
manifested  itself  chiefly  in  widening  the  circle  of 
education  and  elevatii.g  the  standard  of  popular  in- 
telligence ?  With  forces  which,  if  combined  and  di- 
rected by  ambition,  would  subjugate  this  continent 
at  once,  "we  have  made  only  two  very  short  wars—- 
the one  confessedly  a  war  of  defence,  and  the  other 
ended  by  paying  for  a  peace  and  for  a  domain  al- 
ready fully  conquered. 

Where  lies  the  secret  of  the  increase  of  virtue  which 
has  thus  been  established  3  I  think  it  will  be  found 
in  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  consciences  of  men 
from  either  direct  or  indirect  control  by  established 
ecclesiastical  or  political  systems.  Religious  classes, 
like  political  parties,  have  been  left  to  compete  in 
the  great  work  of  moral  education,  and  to  entitle 
themselves  to  the  cot.fiJence  and  affection  of  society, 
by  the  purity  of  their  faith  and  of  their  morals. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some,  who  may  be  willing 
to  adopt  the  general  conclusions  of  this  argument, 
will  object  that  it  is  not  altogether  sustained  by  the 
action  of  the  government  itself,  however  true  it  may 
be  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  great  action  of  society. 
I  cannot  enter  a  field  where  truth  is  to  be  sought 
among  the  disputations  of  passion  and  prejudice.  I 
may  say,  however,  in  reply  first,  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  although  more  perfect 
than  any  other,  and  although  they  embrace  the  great 
ideas  of  the  age  more  fully  than  any  other,  are,  ne- 
vertheless, like  all  other  -governments,  founded  on 
compromises  of  some  abstract  truths  and  of  some  na- 
tural rights. 

As  government  is  impressed  by  its  constitution,  so 
it  must  necessarily  act.  This  may  suffice  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  complained  of.  But  it  is  true,  also, 
that  no  government  ever  did  altogether  act  out, 
purely  and  for  a  long  period,  all  the  virtues  of  its 
original  constitution.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so 
well  told  by  Bolingbroke,  that  every  nation  must 
perpetually  renew  its  constitution  or  perish.  Hence, 
moreover,  it  is  a  great  excellence  of  our  system,  that 
sovereignty  resides,  not  in  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent, nor  yet  in  the  governments  of  the  states,  but 
in  the  people  of  the  U  iiited  States.  If  the  sovereign 
be  just  and  firm  and  uncorrupted,  the  governments 
can  always  be  brought  back  from  any  aberrations, 
and  even  the  constitutions  themselves,  if  in  any  de- 
gree imperfect,  can  be  amended.  This  great  idea  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  their  government 
glimmers  in  the  British  system,  while  it  fills  our  owa 
with  a  broad  and  glowing  light 

Let  not  your  king  and  parliament  in  one, 
Much  less  apart,  mistake  themselves  for  that 
Which  is  most  worthy  to  bo  thought  upon, 
Nor  thick  they  are  essentially  the  STATE. 
Let  them  not  farcy  that  the  authority 
And  privileges  on  them  bestowed, 
Conferred,  are  to  set  up  a  majesty, 


Or  a  power  or  a  glory  of  their  own  : 

But  k*t  them  know  it  was  for  a  deeper  life 

"Which  they  but  leprescnt; 

That  there  s  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing; 

Veiled,  though  it  be,  than  parliament  or  king., 

Gentlemen,  you  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  order  that  you  may  impart  it  to  the 
state.  What  Fenelon  was  to  France,  you  may  be  to 
your  country.  Before  you  teach,  let  me  enjoin  uj>on 
you  to  study  well  the  capacity  and  the  disposition 
of  the  American  people.  I  have  tried  to  pioveto 
you  only  that  while  they  inherit  the  impei  fectioi^ 
of  humanity  they  are  yet  youthful,  apt,  vigorous,  and  • 
virtuous,  and  therefore,  that  they  are  worthy,  and 
wiH  make  noble  mes  of  your  best  instructions. 

la  1859,  Mr.  Seward,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  made  a  second  and  extended  tour 
in  Europe,  remaining  abroad  about  eight 
months,  visiting  Egypt  and  the  Hcly  Laud.  At 
the  convention  of  the  Republican  party,  held  at 
Chicago,  in  May,  1860,  he  received  on  the  first 
ballot,  on  the  nomination  of  a  Presidential 
candidate,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five  cast,  including  the  votes  of  nine 
States,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Califor- 
nia being  of  the  number.  On  the  third  ballot. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  chosen,  and  in  the  popular 
canvass  which  ensued,  Mr.  Seward  gave  him  his 
hearty  support  in  an  extended  tour  through  the 
West,  during  which  he  advocated  his  election 
in  a  series  of  occasional  speeches,  setting  forth 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  with  his 
accustomed  readiness  and  resources  of  popular 
eloquence.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent, the  following  March,  Mr.  Seward  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  The  eminent 
services  he  rendered  to  the  country  in  'this 
capacity,  during  the  war,  are  familiar  to,. the 
public  in  the  daily  progress  of  events,  watdhed 
with  so  much  anxiety,  in  the  upholding  the 
national  honor  abroad  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  with  foreign  countries,  when  peace  was 
sorely  assailed;  while  an  enduring  literary 
record  of  his  labors  has  been  given  to  the 
world  in  the  ample  published  volumes  of  his 
Diplomatic  Correspondence,  issued  by  order  -of 
Congress,  at  Washington.  In  these,  as  in  his 
other  writings  and  speeches,  Mr.  Seward  exhibits 
a  command  of  language,  a  facility  and  copious- 
ness of  illustration,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
resources,  which,  with  the  importance  of  the 
situation  which  called  them  forth,  will  render 
them  memorable  among  the  state  papers  in  the 
American  archives.  Nor  are  the  services  of 
Mr.  Seward  to  his  country,  at  this  crisis,,  likely 
to  he  less  regarded  by  the  personal  sacrifices 
which  he  has  made  at  the  helm  of  state,  where 
his  independence  and  force  of  character  drew 
upon  him  the  dagger  of  a  conspirator  in  the- 
revolting  tragedy  of  the  murder  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
other  leading  members  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Seward's  strength  of  inind  and  fortitude 
were  displayed  to  an  admirable  degree  through- 
out this  melancholy*  period  of  suffering,  when 
in  hours  of  extremity  his  life  seemed  to1  be 
maintained  by  his  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Happily,  his  strength  was  restored,  enabling 
him  still  to  fulfil  the  cabinet  and  other  duties  of 
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Ms  onerous  position  as  Secretary  of  State.  In 
addition,  to  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  just 
alluded  to,  and  various  public  speeches,  a  fourth 
volume  of  Mr.  Seward's  works  lias  been  issued, 
entitled,  Recent  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  1854-1861  (New  York,  1861, 
8vo,  pp.  696).  Like  its  predecessors  of  the 
series,  it  is  edited  with  a-  prefatory  memoir 
and  notes,  by  Mr.  George  E.  Baker.  Besides 
various  important  speeches  before  popular 
assemblies  arid  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  it  contains  a  Biography  of  De  Witt 
Clinton-,  and  several  orations  and  addresses  on 
The  Destiny  of  America,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1853;  Tlie  True  JZasis  of  American  Independ- 
ence, before  the  American  Institute,  New  York, 
the  same  year;  The  Physical,  Moral,  and 
Intellectual  Development  of  the  American 
People,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of 
Yale  College,  in  1854 ;  and  The  Pilgrims  and 
Liberty,  an  oration  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
December  21,  1855. 

**The  last  noticeable  acts  of  Mr.  Seward's 
public  life  related  to  the  acquisition  of  Alaska, 
and  to  that  firm  diplomatic  attitude  which  did 
much  to  compel  the  late  Napoleon  III.  to  aban- 
don his  ill-advised  scheme  of  founding  an  em- 
pire in  Mexico. 

After  retiring  into  private  life  in  1869,  Mr. 
Seward  visited  California,  Mexico,  and  the  "West 
Indies.  In  August,  1870,  at  the  age  of  almost 
threescore  and  ten,  he  left  his  home  at  Auburn 
to  extend  Ms  travels  around  the  world ;  and  he 
returned  in  good  health  fourteen  months  later. 
In  the  interim  he  had  crossed  the  continent  to 
the  Pacilic  Ocean,  visited  Japan,  China,  and 
Cochin  China,  which  particularly  attracted  his 
attention  as  connected  with  the  developing  com- 
merce of  our  Pacific  coast;  also  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  Ceylon ; 
British  India;  Egypt  and  Palestine;  and  made 
a  hasty  return  through  Europe,  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Athens,  Hungary  and  Austria, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Prance,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. He  was  received  by  the  yulers  of  every 
land  with  high  honors,  as  a  chief  representative 
citizen  of  the  Republic.  While  engaged  in  pre- 
paring two  volumes  as  a  legacy  to  posterity,  he 
died  at  his  home  in  Auburn,  October  10,  1872. 
One  work  has  appeared :  William  H.  Sewartfs 
Travels  Around  the  World:  Edited  ly  Olive 
MisUy  Seward,  1873,  pp.  730 ;  but  the  other,  a 
History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  was  left  only  half 
completed,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  his 
son,  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  who  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  duty  of  preparing  a  fitting 
memorial  address  to  be  delivered  at  Albany  in 
April,  1873,  was  assigned  to  lion.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  and  faithfully  discharged. 

**  CONDITION    OP    CHINA  —  ¥BOM   TRAVELS   AROUND  THE 
WOULD. 

The  Chinese,  though  not  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
nave  all  its  political,  social,  and  moral  capabili- 
ties. Long  ago,  they  reached  a  higher  plane  of 
civilization  than  most  of  the  European  states  at- 
tained until  a  much  later  period.  The  Western 
nations  have  since  risen  above  that  plane.  The 
whole  world  is  anxiously  inquiring  whether  China 
is  to  retrieve  the  advantages  she  has  lost,  and  if 


she  is  to  come  wittiin  the  family  of  modern  civil- 
ized states.  Mr.  Burlingame's  sanguine  temper- 
ament and  charitable  disposition  led  him  to  form 
too  favorable  an  opinion  of  the  present  condition 
of  China.  In  his  anxiety  to  secure  a  move  libernl 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Western  nations  toward 
the  ancient  empire,  he  gave  us  to  understand,  es- 
pecially in  his  speeches,  that,  while  China  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  Western  nations,  she  is 
not  without  some  peculiar  institutions  which  they 
may  advantageously  adopt.  This  is  not  quite 
true.  Although  China  is  far  from  being  a  bar- 
barous state,  yet  every  system  and  institution, 
there  is  inferior  to  its  corresponding  one  in  the 
West.  Whether  it  be  the  abstract  sciences,  such 
as  philosophy  and  psychology,  or  whether  it  be 
the  practical  forms  of  natural  science,  astronomy, 
geology,  geography,  natural  history,  and  chemis- 
try, or  the  concrete  ideas  of  government  and  laws, 
morals  and  manners ;  whether  it  be  in  the  ses- 
thetio  arts  or  mechanics,  everything  in  China  is 
effete.  Chinese  education  rejects  science;  Chi- 
nese industry  proscribes  invention ;  Chinese  mor- 
als appeal  not  to  conscience  but  to  convenience; 
Chinese  architecture  and  navigation  eschew  all  im- 
provement; Chinese  government  maintains  itself 
by  extortion  and  terror  ;  Chinese  religion  is  ma- 
terialistic—  not  even  mystic,  much  less  spiritual. 
If  we  Jisk  how  this  inferiority  has  come  about, 
among  a  people  who  have  achieved  so  much  in  the 
past,  and  have  capacities  for  greater  achievement 
in  the  future,  we  must  conclude  that,  owing  to 
some  error  in  their  ancient  social  system,  the  fa- 
culty of  invention  has  been  arrested  in  its  exercise 
and  impaired. 

China  first  became  known  to  the  Western  world 
by  the  discovery  of  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  that  period  nnd  until  after  the  ex- 
plorations of  Vasco  de  Gama,  China  appears  to 
have  been  not  comparatively  great,  prosperous, 
arid  enlightened,  but  absolutely  so.  An  empire 
extending  from  the  snows  of  Siberia  to  the  tropics, 
and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  mountain  sources  of 
bhe  great  rivers  of  Continental  Asia,  its  popula- 
tion* constituted  one-fourth  of  the  human  race. 
Diversified  climate  and  soil  afforded  all  the  re- 
sources of  public  and  private  wealth.  Science 
and  art  developed  those  resources.  Thus,  when 
European  nations  came  upon  the  shores  of  China, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  found  the  empire 
independent  and  self-sustaining.  Tho  Mantchoos 
on  the  north  had  invaded  the  empire  and  substi- 
tuted a  Tartar  dynasty  at  Peking  for  a  native  dy- 
nasty at  Nanking,  but  the  conquerors. and  the 
conquered  were  still  Chinese,  and  the  change  was 
a  revolution  and  not  a  subjugation.  China  having 
thus  attained  all  the  objects  of  national  life,  came 
to  indulge  a  sentiment  of  supercilious  pride,  under 
the  influence  of  which  she  isolated  herself  from 
all  other  nations.  Her  government  from  the  ear- 
liest period  was  in  the  hands  of  a  scholastic  and 
pedantic  class,  a  class  which  elsewhere  has  been, 
round  incapable  of  practical  rule.  Since  the  iso- 
lation took  place,  that  class  has  effectively  exer- 
cised all  the  powers  of  the  state  in  repressing 
inquiry  and  stifling  invention,  through  fear  that 
change  in  any  direction  would  result  in  their  own 
overthrow.  The  long  isolation  of  the  empire,  and 
the  extirpation  of  native  invention,  have  ended 
in  reversing  the  position  of  China.  From  being 
self-sustaining  and  independent,  as  she  was  when 
found  by  the  European  States,  she  has  become 
imbecile,  dependent,  and  helpless.  Without  mili- 
tary science  and  art,  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  West- 
era  nations.  Without  the  science. of  political 
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economy,  the  Government  is  incapable  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  system  of  revenue;  and, 
•without  the  science  of  Western  laws  and  morals, 
it  is  equally  incapable  of  maintaining  an  impar- 
tial and  effective  administration  of  justice.  Hav- 
ing refused  to  adopt  "Western  arts  and  sciences, 
the  Government  is  incapable  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  beneficial  domestic  administration. 
Insurrections  and  revolutions  are  therefore  una- 
voidable, nor  can  the  Government  repress  them 
without  the  aid  of  the  Western  powers.  She  pays 
the  European  nations  for  making  the  clothing  for 
her  people,  and  the  arms  with  which  they  must 
defend  themselves.  She  imports  not  only  the 
precious  metals,  but  coal  and  iron,  instead  of 
allowing  her  own  mines  to  be  opened.  She  for- 
bids the  employment  of  steam  and  animal  power 
in  mechanics,  and  so  largely  excludes  her  fabrics 
from  foreign  markets. 

Though  China  would  now  willingly  leave  all  the 
world  alone,  other  nations  cannot  afford  to  leave 
her  alone.  Great  Britain  must  send  her  cotton 
fabrics  and  iron  manufactures.  The  United  States 
must  send  her  steam-engines  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  bring  away  her  coolies.  Italy, 
France,  and  Belgium  must  have  her  silks,  and 
all  .he  world  must  have  her  teas,  and  send  her 
their  religions.  All  these  operations  cannot  go  on 
wi  hout  steam-engines,  stationary  as  well  as  ma- 
rine, Hoe's  printing-press,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph. 

Now  for  the  question  of  the  prospects  of  China. 
Before  attempting  to  answer  this,  it  will  be  well 
to  define  intelligently  the  present  political  condi- 
tion of  China.  Certainly  it  is  no  longer  an  abso- 
lutely sovereign  and  independent  empire,  nor  has 
it  yet  become  a  protectorate  of  any  other  empire. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  state  under  the  constant  and 
active  surveillance  of  the  Western  maritime  na- 
tions. This  surveillance  is  exercised  by  their 
diplomatic  representatives,  and  by  their  naval 
forces  backed  by  the  menace  of  military  inter- 
vention. In  determining  whether  this  precarious 
condition  of  China  is  likely  to  continue,  and  whe- 
ther its  endurance  is  desirable,  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  what  are  the  possible"  alternatives. 
There  are  only  three :  First,  absolute8subjugation 
by  some  foreign  state;  second,  the  establishment 
of  a  protectorate  by  some  foreign  state;  third,  a 
complete  popular  revolution,  overthrowing  not 
only  the  present  dynasty,  but  the  present  form 
of  government,  and  establishing  one  which  shall 
be  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  China  and  the 
spirit  of^  the  age.  The  Chinese  people,  inflated 
with  national  pride,  and  contempt  for  "Western, 
sciences,  arts,  religions,  morals,  and  manners, 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  latter  alternative. 
The  rivalry  of  the  Western  nations,  with  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  balance  of  their  political  powers, 
render  it  dangerous  for  any  foreign  state  to  as- 
sume a  protectorate.  The  second  alternative  is, 
therefore,  out  of  the  question.  We  have  already 
expressed  the  opinion  that  mankind  have  outlived 
the  theory  of  universal  empire,  and  certainly  the 
absolute  subjugation  of  China  by  any  Western 
state  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to  universal 
empire  than  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  Corsican,  or 
Cossack  ever  dreamed  of.  The  exercise  of  sov- 
ereignty in  China  by  a  national  dynasty,  tinder 
the  surveillance  and  protection  of  the  maritime 
powers,  is  the  condition  most  favorable  to  the 
country  and  most  desirable.  The  maintenance  of 
it  seems  practicable  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
consent  of  the  maritime  surveillant  powers.  But 
tow  long  the  four  hundred  million  of  people 
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within  the  empire  will  submit  to  its  continuance 
is  a  question  which  baffles  all  penetration.  The 
present  Government  favors  and  does  all  it  can  to 
maintain  it.  Prince  Kung  and  Wan-Siang  are 
progressive  and  renovating  statesmen,  but  a  year 
or  two  hence  a  new  emperor  will  come  to  the 
throne.  The  literati,  now  less  bigoted  than  here- 
tofore, have  an  unshaken  prestige  among  the  peo- 
ple, and,  for  aught  any  one  can  judge,  the  first 
decree  of  the  new  emperor  may  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  reactionary  ministry,  with  the  decapi- 
tation of  the  present  advisers  of  the  throne.  Let 
it,  then,  be  the  policy  of  the  Western  nations  to 
encourage  and  sustain  the  sagacious  reformers 
of  China,  and  in  dealing  with  that  extraordinary 
people  to  practise  in  all  things  justice,  modera- 
tion, kindness,  and  sympathy. 


WILLIAM  HENKY  FURNESS. 
WILLIAM  H.  FURNESS,  born  in  1802,  was  gradu- " 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1820;  studied  the- 
ology, and  soon  after  his  ordination  in  1823, 
became  the  minister  of  a  Unitarian  church,  in 
Philadelphia.  He  published  in  1836  a  volume  on 
the  Four  Gospels,  which  he  expanded  into  a  large 
work  in  1838,  entitled  Jesus  and  His  Biographers. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  A  Life  of  Christ;  Do- 
mestic Worship;  Julius,  and  Other  Tales, from 
the  German,  1856;  Thoughts  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, ,1864;  The  Veil 
Partly  Lifted  and  Jesus  Becoming  Visible,  1864; 
Unconscious  Truth  of  the  Four  Gospels,  1868; 
Jesus,  1870. 

Dr.  Furness  has  translated  Schiller's  u  Song  of 
the  Bell,"  and  a  number  of  other  German  poemsT 
with  great  beauty  and  fidelity.  A  portion  of 
these  have  been  collected  in  a  small  volume  with, 
the  title,  Gems  of  German  Verse.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  hymns  included  in  the  collec- 
tion in  use  by  his  denomination. 

His  theological  position  is  somewhat  peculiar 
and  quite  conspicuous,  even  in  a  denomination  so 
strongly  marked  by  individualities  as  his  own.  He 
accepts  for  the  most  part  the  miraculous  facts  of 
the  l$e\v  Testament,  yet  accounts  for  them  by 
the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  resulting  from  the 
pre-eminent  character  of  the  Saviour,  who,  in  his 
view,  is  an  exalted  form  of  humanity. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Furness  has  great  power, 
and  his  sermons,  of  which  a  volume  appeared 
in  1855,  are  remarkable  for  the  union  of  specu- 
lation and  feeling. 


"What  is  this  ?  aud  whither,  whence, 
This  consuming  secret  sense, 
Longing  for  its  rest  and  food, 
In  some  hidden,  untried  good  ? 

Kau^ht  that  charms  the  ear  or  eya 
Can  its  hunger  satisfy ; 
Active,  restless,  it  would  pierce 
Through  the  outward  universe. 

Tis  the  soul,  mysterious  name ! 
God  it  seeks,  from  God  it  came ; 
While  I  muse,  I  feel  the  fire, 
Burning  on,  and  mounting  higher. 

Onward,  upward,  to  thy  throne, 
O  thou  Infinite,  unknown, 
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Still  it  presseth,  till  it  see 
Thee  iu  all,  mid  all  in  thee. 

HYMN. 

I  feel  within  a  want 

For  ever  burning  there; 

What  I  so  thirst  for,  grant, 
0  Thou  who  hearest  prayer. 

This  is  th°  thing  I  crave, 
A  likeness  to  thy  Son; 

This  would  I  rather  have 
Than  call  the  world  my  own, 

Tis  my  most  fervent  prnyer; 

Be  'it.  more  fervent  still, 
Be  ii  my  highest  care, 

Be  it  my  settled  will 


**A  son  of  Dr.  Furness,  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
•ness,  is  now  editing  a  New  Variorum  Edition  of 
Shakespeare,  embracing  the  various  readings  of 
the  principal  editors.  The  first  volume,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  appeared  in  1871,  and  Macbeth  in 
1873.  In  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  this  work, 
Mrs.  U.  H.  Furness  has  prepared  a  Concordance 
to  the  Poems  of  Shakespeare*  Part  'I:  Venus 
and  Adonis,  appeared  in  1872, 


COLLEGE  OF  CHAKLESTON,  8.  C.— SOUTH  CAROLINA 
COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA. 

ONE  of  the  first  libeml  institutions  of  learning 
founded  in  South  Carolina  was  the  College  of 
Charleston.  It  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1786.  Several  legacies  had  been 
left  by  citizens  of  the  state,  endowing  the  first 
college  which  might  be  chartered,  and  thesse  the 
College  of  Charleston  shared  iu  common  with  two 
others  which  were  chartered  on  the  same  day. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  afterwards  Pro- 
tastant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  then  the 
master  of  a  grammar-school  in  Charleston,  was  ap- 
pointed the  Principal,  and  in  179-Jr  the  first  class 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  old  barracks  of  the  city  were  employed  as  the 
college  edifice;  and  here  the  studies  were  con-* 
tinued  until  1825.  The  institution  never  having 
been  separated  from  the  grammar-school,  did  not 
acquire  the  rank  of  a  college,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  merely  a  private  school.  In  1829  it  was 
revived  under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop  Bow- 
en,  its  oldest  graduate,  by  the  union  of  three  of 
the  principal  private  schools  in  the  city ;  sind  by 
means  of  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  the  old  bar- 
racks were  removed  and  a  more  commodious 
building  erected.  Bishop  Bowen,  having  reorgan- 
ized the  college,  retired  from  its  management,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  D.D. 
The  grammar-school  was  still  attached  to  the  col- 
lege ;  and  financial  difficulties  having  arisen,  the 
exercises  were  suspended  in  1835. 

In  1837  the  charter  was  amended,  the  college 
ceded  its  property  to  the  city,  which  in  return 
charged  itself  with  its  maintenance,  and  it  was  re- 
organized in  1838,  the  Rev.  William  Brantly  being 
appointed  president.  Dr.  Brantly  died  in  1845, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  second  incumbent,  W. 
Peronneau  Firiley.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  Pre- 
sident, and  Professors  of  Moral  Sciences,  Greek 
and  Latin,  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy, 


Mathematics,  History  and  Belles  Lettre^,  and  of 
Zoology  and  Paleontology,  with  the  Ourntorship 
of  the  Museum  or  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
attached.  LIr.  K  E.  Middleton  is  now  presi- 
dent (1872). 

The  late  Elias  Horry,  Esq.,  by  a  donation  of 
six  thousand  dollars,  founded  the  Horry  Profes- 
sorship of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  is  held  ex 
officio  by  the  President.  In  1848  the  citizens 
generally,  by  subscription,  endowed  a  Professor- 
ship of  History  and  Belles  Lettres. 

To  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  also,  at  the 
suggestion  made  in  1850,  at  the  session  in  Charles- 
ton of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  college  is  indebted  for  a  very 
large  and  valuable  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 
Among  those  who  were  most  forward  in  contri- 
buting to  this  collection  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Tuorney,  Holmes,  Bach  man,  Au- 
dnbon,  and  Agassiz.  Dr.  L.  A.  Frampton  haa 
presented  his  valuable  library  to  the  college,  and 
the  munificence  of  the  legislature  has  supplied  the 
meaiw  of  building  a  suitable  house  for  its  reception. 
The  late  Ker  Boyco,  Esq.,  bequeathed  by  his  will 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  young  men  of  tho  Baptist 
communion,  while  attending  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  college.  The  average  number  of  stu- 
dents is  from  firty  to  sixty ;  and  tho  curriculum 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  Union. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Miles,  eminent  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Charleston, 
for  his  scholarship  and  for  his  fine  philosophical 
powers  of  mind,  was  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion as  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
and  of  Greek  Literature.  His  published  addresses 
— a  discourse  before  the  graduating  class  in  1851 ; 
The  Ground  of  Morals,  a  discourse  on  a  similar 
occasion  in  1852;  and  another,  The  Student  of 
Philology,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  before  the 
Literary  Societies  of  the  South  Carolina  College* 
— exhibit  hia  scholarship,  vigor,  and  originality  of 
thought  and  enthusiasm.  An  elaborate  work  from 
his  pen,  published  by  John  Russell  in  Charleston, 
Philosophic  Theology  •  or  Ultimate  Grounds  of 
all  Religious  Belief  based  in  jfteawn,  established 
his  reputation  as  a  theologian.  The  work  is  a  me- 
taphysical discussion  of  points  of  faith,  "  spring- 
ing from  the  necessity  which  the  mind  of  the 
writer  has  felt  for  rendering  to  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  its  convictions  respecting  religious  be- 
lief, upon  grounds  of  certainty,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary sphere  of  controversy."  Mr.  Miles  was  the 
orator  appointed  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
city  council  and  citizens  of  Charleston  on  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Colhoun.  In 
Ms  address  he  presented  a  philosophical  view  of 
the  character  and  relations  of  the  statesman.  He 
has  also  been  a  contributor  to  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Act 
of  Assembly  in  December,  1801,  which  declared 
that  the  proper  education  of  youth  should  al- 
ways be  an  object  of  legislative  attention  as  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  of  society ;  and  placed 
the  institution  in  a  central  position  "  where  all  its 
youth  may  be  educated  for  the  good  order  and 
harmony  of  the  whole."  A  board  of  trustees  was 
established  which  secured  to  the  college  the  ser~ 
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vices  and  influence  of  the  first  men  of  the  state. 
The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
all  the  judges  and  chancellors  are  trustees  ex 
officio,  and  twenty  others  are  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature every  four  years.  The  Governor  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  Lately  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Committees  of  both  houses  on  the  College  and 
Education,  are  made  ex  officio  members.  The  full 
board  is  composed  of  thirty-six,  generally  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  state. 

The  accommodations  for  students  are  ample. 
A  new  hall  for  Commencement  and  other  pur- 
poses has  been  lately  added  to  the  buildings,  at  an 
expense  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  large  dimensions, 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  sixty- 
eight-  in  breadth,  and  fifty-nine  in  height.  The 
library,  though  not  large,  Is  a  very  choice  one. 
There  are  now  upwards  of  20,000  volumes;  and  it 
contains  ninny  rare  and  costly  works.  Gen. 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  Judge  Johnson 
of  the  TL  S.  Court,  were  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  made  the  fir-t  purchase  of  books  when 
the  College  went  into  operation.  They  were 
procured  in  London,  from  the  well  known  book- 
seller, Lackington.  Many  of  the  finest  volumes 
belonged  to -private  libraries,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  England 
may  be  found  in  them,  as  former  proprietors, 

For  the  later  selections  of  books  for  the  library 
it  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Cooper,  Professors 
Henry,  Nott,  and  Elliott,  and  President  Thornwell, 
but  most  especially  to  the  late  Stephen  Elliott,  Pro- 
fessor Hott,  and  Professor  now  Bishop  Elliott.  A 
number  of  books  were  ordered  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Elliott,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Junius  iSTott, 
then  in  Europe,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Belles, 
Lettres.  Since  1886  the  sum  of  $62,374  has 
been  expended.  The  collection  is  rich  in  costly- 
foreign  works,  illustrating  the  Fine  Arts,  Anti- 
quities, Classical  Literature,  and  the  specialities 
of  science. 

The  general  w  elfare  of  the  College  was  liberally 
provided  for  by  its  endowment  and  the  state  ap- 
propriation. The  President  and  seven  professors 
were  all  furnished  with  comfortable  residences. 
The  salary  of  the  President  was  $8,000,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance,  and  that  of  the  Professors 


$2,500,  payable  in  the  same  manner,  from  the 
public  treasury.  In  1845  the  Comptroller-Gen- 
eral reported  the  whole  amount  of  expenditure 
by  the  State,  on  the  College,  up  to  that  date, 
at  $698,679  23.  The  annual  appropriation 
amounted  in  1854  to  $24,600.  For  many  years 
the  state  has  also  appropriated  $37,000  for  free 
schools,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
in  December,  1854,  it  was  increased  to  $74,600, 
besides  some  $3,000  for  two  military  schools. 
No  appropriation  asked  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees has  ever  been  refused.  Of  course  great 
discretion  and  wisdom  have  been  exercised  in 
all  cases  where  applications  have  been  made. 

The  Presidents  of  the  College  have  been — 
Jonathan  Maxcy,  1804  to  1820;  Stephen  Elliott, 
1820,  declined  to  accept;  Thomas  Cooper,  1820, 
pro  tern.-,  Thomas  Cooper,  1821  to  1834;  Robert 
Henry,  1834,  pro  tern.*,  Robert  "W".  Barn  well, 
1885  to  1843  ;  Robert  Henry,  1843  to  1845  ; 
Win.  C.Preston,  1845 to  1851;  Jas.H.  Thornwell, 
1851  to  1856;  A.  B.  Longstreet,  1857  to  1861; 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  LL.  D.,  1870. 

The  first  President,  Dr.  Matey,  has  the  honor 
of  having  discharged  that  office  with  efficiency 
in  three  colleges.  He  was  born  in  Attleborough, 
Maws.,  Sept.  2,  1768;  was  educated  at  Brown 
University,  where  in  1787,  on  taking  his  degree, 
he  delivered  a  poem  on  the  Prospects  of  America. 
He  was  then  tutor  in  the  College  for  four  years. 
Having  qualified  himself  for  the  ministry,  in  1791 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Providence,  and  the  same  day  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University.  On  the  death  of 
President  Manning,  in  1792,  he  was  chosen  his 
successor  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  He 
delivered  at  this  time  several  discourses,  which 
were  published ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Man- 
ning, Discourses  on  the  Existence  and  Attributes 
of  God  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement' 
In  1802  he  was  called  to  succeed  President 
Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Union,  where  he  remained 
till  1804.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  as 
the  head  of  the  College  at  Columbia.  He  died 
June  4,  1820.  His  high  personal  qualities  and 
virtues  in  his  office  were  thus  commemorated  in 
1854,  in  an  oration  by  the  Hon.  James  L.  Pet- 
tigru,  on  the  Seini-Centennial  celebration  of  the 
College* 
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Jonathan  Maxcy  exerted  no  little  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  vouth  of  his  day ;  and  his  name  is 
never  to  be  mentioned  by  his  disciples  without  reve- 
rence. He  had  many  eminent  qualifications  for  his 
office.  His  genius  was  aesthetic  ;  persuasion  flowed 
from  his  lips ;  and  his  eloquence  diffuse;!  over  every 
subject  the  bright  hues  of  a  warm,  imagination.  He 
was  deeply  imbued  with  classical  learaiug,  and  -the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  divided  his  heart 
with  the  love  of  polite  literature.  With  profound 
piety,  he  was  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  bigotry 
or  narrowness.  Early  in  life  he  had  entere.l  into 
the  ministry,  under  sectarian  banners ;  but  though 
he  never  resiled  from  the  creed  which  he  had 
adopted — so  Catholic  was  his  spirit — so  genial  his 
soul  to  the  inspirations  of  faith,  hopo,  and  charity — 
that  whether  in  the  chair  or  the  pulpit,  he  never 
seemed  to  us  less  than  an  Apostolic  teacher.  Never 
will  the  charm  of  his  eloquence  be  erased  from  the 
memory  oa  which  its  impression  has  once  been  made. 
Hia  elocution  was  equally  winning  and  peculiar. 
He  spoke  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  ;  his  voice 
was  clear  and  gentle ;  his  action,  composed  and 
quiet;  yet  no  man  had  such  command  over  the 
noisy  sallies  of  youth.  His  presence  quelled  every 
disorder.  Tiie  mo^t  riotous  offender  shrank  from 
the  reproof  of  that  pale  brow  and  intelle  jtual  eye. 
The  reverence  that  attended  him  stilled  the  progress 
of  disaffection;  and  to  him  bolongesl  the  rare  power 
— exercised  ia  the  face  of  wondering  Europe  by 
Lamartine — of  quelling  by  persuasion,  the  spirit  of 
revolt* 

THOMAS  COOPER,  one  of  the  most  active  spirits 
sent  over  by  the  old  world  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  polities  of  the  new,  was  born  in  London, 
October  22,  1709.  Having  been  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, become  a  proficient  in  chemistry,  and  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  medidlua, 
he  brought  these  aoiuisitions  to  America,  joining 
his  friend,  Dr.  Priestley,*  at  Northumberland, 


*  Priestley,  the  son  of  a  cloth-dresser  near  Leeds,  whose  scien- 
tific discoveries  in  England  had  stamped  him  ai  one  of  the  first 
chemists  of  tho  ago,  and  whose  religious  and  political  princi- 
ples, as  a  Unitarian  and  advocate  of  the  French  Revolution, 
had  rendered  him  the  object  of  popular  persecution  (his  house 
and  library  in  Birmingham  were  burnt  by  tho  mob  in  1791), 
came  to  ArneHea,  whither  his  sons  had  already  emigrated  in 
1T94.  Ho  arr'ved  i  v  New  York  on  the  fourth  of  June  of  that 
year,  and  was  received  with  great  attention  by  the  citizens, 


Pennsylvania,  whore  his  son  had  an  agricultural  settlement 
He  soon  established  himself  in  his  old  habits,  constructing  a 
library,  writi.ig  books  as  rapidly  as  usual,  and  resuming  hia 
chemical  experiments.  He  was  offered  tho  Brofessoiship  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  good  sa- 
lary, and  declined  tho  appointment,  p.'efewing  his  own  dispo- 
sition of  his  time  in  retirement  He  do  ivered  two  courses  of 
public  lectures,  howev  r,  at  Philadelphia  in  179il  and  17y7,  on 
the  Xvtfoni'eH  <?('  R  wtation,  which  be  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes, tho  first  of  which  he  dedicated  to  John  Adams,  who  was 
then  his  hearer  and  admirer.  Ills  Continuation  oftlie  ffiitto^y 
of  t/wCwiitian,  Owns/i, /Mm  Vie  fall  of  Via  WM&rn  Empire 
tottMpr%#fint  tim%  was  written  in  America  and  nub'ishud  at 
Northampton  in  four  volumes  in  1808.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Jefferson,  He  also  wrote  in  this  country,  in  reply  to  Volney's 
and  Paine's  attacks  upon  Revelation,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Linn  controversy,  a  number  of  miscellaneous  theological  pro- 
ductions, with  a  Comparison  of  the  TnMimte*  of  Mbuwwith 
Mu>#8  oftha  Hindoos  and  oifwr  ancient  nations.  On  American 
politics  Priestley  found  himself  not  altogether  free  from  his  old 
English  difficulties,  as  his  sympathy  for  "Prance  brought  him  in 
collision  with  tho  Federal  party;  though  hto  latter  days  wore 
soothed  by  thoa^ce-iidency  of  his  friend  and  correspondent  Jef- 
ferson. In  1774,  at  Franklin's  request,  he  hod  written  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  England  on  the  American  disputes,  calcu- 
lated to  show  tho  inj  iistlce  and  Imp  >licy  of  a  war  wit  h  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  written  by  Priestley  at  Leeds,  and  Franklin  cor- 
rected the  proofs  for  him  at  London.  Hia  Mnasimnoj"  Political 
Arittonrito  l>y  a  Quaker  in  PoWtics,  first  published  in  the  Au- 
rora, February  26  and  27,  1798,  contain  in  a  very  neat  essay 


having  been  driven  iron).  England  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  reference  to  French  politics,  in 
becoming  the  agent  of  an  English  democratic  club 
to  a  revolutionary  club  in  France,  and  issuing  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  an  attack  on  him  by  Burka, 
which  was.  threatened  with  prosecution.  In  the 
United  States  he  became  a  Jeffersonian  politician, 
and  attacking  Adams  in  a  newspaper  communica- 
tion, which  he  published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
.Reading  Weekly  Advertiser  of  October  26,  1799, 
was  tried  for  a  libel  under  the  sedition  law  in 
1800,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars.* 

The  Democratic  party  coming  into  power  Go- 
vernor M'Kean  appointed  Cooper,  in  1806,  Pre- 
sident Judge  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Common 
Pleas  districts,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
energy,  but  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1811 
by  Governor  Snyder  at  the  request  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  representations  chiefly  of  an  overbearing 
temper.  He  became  Professor- of  Chemistry  in 
Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,  and  subsequently, 
in  1816,  held  a  professorship  of  Mineralogy  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
shortly  after,  in  1819,  became  at  first  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  then,  in  1820,  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  College.  He  also  discharged  the  duties 
of  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy. 
Retiring  from  this  post  on  account  of  age  in  1834, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  in  revising  the  statutes  of  the- state.  He 
died  May  11,  1840. 

Of  his  writings  we  may  mention  a  volume  of 
statistics  entitled  In  formation,  respecting  Awerica, 
published  in  London  in  1794 ;  a  collection  of  Po- 
litical Essays  in  1800,  contributed  to  the  North- 
umberland Gazette  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
u  conducted  for  a  short  time  to  enable  the  printer 
of  that  paper  to  proceed  more  expeditiously  with 
a  work  of  Dr.  Priestley's  then  in  the  press  ;rt  a 
translation  o/  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  whicb 


some  admirable  suggestions  on  free  trade  and  national  honor. 
He  communicated  his  scientific  papers  to  the  Medical  Reposi- 
tory of  New  York.  The  entire  number  of  hi*  publications 
reaches  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  An  edition  of  his  works  has 
been  published  in  England  in  twenty-five  volumes,  edited  by 
Towel Lltutk  His  Mwhoir*  indicate  the  philosophical  serenity 
of  his  character.  They  touch  lightly  upon  his  Arnei  ican  period, 
as  they  close  with  tho  year  1795;  but  tho  continuation  by  his 
son  Joseph  Priestley  contains  many  interesting  notices  of  his 
residence  at  Northumberland,  particularly  a  simple  and  affect- 
ing account  of  his  death,  which  ho  met  with  great  tranquillity 
at  that  place,  February  6th,  1804,  in  his  seventy-second 


•oar.  A.  candid  and  discriminating  account  of  his  career  has 
>een  written  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  "  Lives  of  Men  of  Let- 
ters and  Science,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  George  III." 
An  anecdote  given  by  Brougham  is  highly  characteristic  of 
Priestley's  manners,  and  of  his  position  In  tho  religious  world 
of  America  into  which  hti  was  introduced.  "He  happened  to 
visit  a  friend  whose  wife  received  him  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, but  feared  to  name  him  before  a  Calvinistic  divine  pro- 
sent.  By  accident  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  the  lady  then 
introduced  him.  But  be  of  the  Genevan  school  drew  back, 
saying, '  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley?1  and  then  added  in  tho  American 
tongue,  (query,  what  does  Lord  Brougham  mean  by  tho  Ame- 
rican tongne  f  the  Ohoctaw  ?)  *  I  cannot  be  cordial.1  Where- 
upon the  JDoctor,  with  his  usual  placid  demeanor,  said  that  he 
and  the  lady  might  be  allowed  to  converse  ui.til  their  host 
should  return.  By  degrees  tho  conversation  became  general ; 
the  repucliator  was  won  over  by  curiosity  first,  then  by  grati- 
fication ;  he  remained  till  a  late  hour  hanging  upon  Priostlcy's 
lips  ;  he  took  his  departure  at  length,  and  tola  hi*  host  as  he 
quitted  tho  house,  that  never  had  he  passed  so  delightful  an 
evening ;  though  he  admitted  that  he  had  begun  it '  by  behav- 
ing like  a  fool  and  a  brute.'  One  such  anecdote  (and  there  are 
many  current)  is  of  more  force  to  describe  its  subject  than  a 
hundred  labored  panegyrics." 

*  Wlmrton'a  State  Trials  of  the  United  States,  pp.  600-681. 
t  Preface  to  Second  Edition.    Philadelphia.    1800. 
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appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1812 ;  his  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  1819.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  of  scientific  information, 
The  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Science*,  five  volumes 
of  which  appeared  in  Philadelphia  from  1812  to 
1814.  Two  of  these  were  prepared  l*y  Dr.  John 
Redman  Coxe,  the  remainder  by  Dr.  Cooper. 

In  1826  he  published  at  Columbia,  South  Ca- 
rolina, his  Lec+ures  on  the  Elements  of  Political 
Economy.  They  were  written  as  a  class-book  for 
his  students,  but  are  strongly  impressed  with  his 
manly  utterance  of  opinions  for  all  readers.  His 
advocacy  of  free  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
foreign  and  domestic  regulations,  of  trade  and 
government,  is  urged  in  his  bold,  dogmatic  style, 
with  constant  effect.  His  miscellaneous  writings 
on  la  wand  medicine  were  numerous.  In  politics 
he  always  held  a  forcible  pen.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous pamphleteer  in  the  nullification  contest  in 
South  Carolina,  taking  the  side  of  the  ultra  states 
rights  doctrine. 


Of  his  conversational  powers,  which  were  re- 
markable from  the  natural  strength  of  his  percep- 
tion, his  controversial  taste,  his  knowledge  of 
distinguished  men,  and  his  wide  personal  experi- 
ence of  memorable  affairs,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent something  more  than  this  general  recognition 
in  a  few  passages  of  his  table-talk,  copied  for 
us  by  his  friend  and  intimate,  the  late  'Colonel  D. 
J.  M'Cord,  who  entered  them  at  the  time  in  his 
note-book.  Though  the  date  is  not  given,  the 
period  is  that  of  Dr.  Cooper's  last  years  at 
Columbia. 

MEMOEAKDA  QV  TABLE-TALK  OF  JTTDGE  COOPEB.  0 

Sunday,  26.  When  I  was  going  over  to  Paris  with 
Watt  during  the  French  Revolution,  being  both 
members  of  the  club  at  Manchester,  we  had  letters 
from  the  club  to  Robespierre,  Petion,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Jacobine  clubs  of  Paris.  I  called  on 
Petion  and  told  him  my  business,  and  that  I  wished 
to  be  introduced  to  Robespierre.  Petion  was  a 
clever  fellow,  and  more  like  an  Englishman  than 
any  Frenchman  I  have  ever  seen.  Good,  candid 
fellow,  on  whom  you  might  rely.  He  took  me  to 
Robespierre's.  We  passed  through  a  carpenter's  shop, 
and  went  up  a  ladder  to  the  place  occupied  by  Robes- 
pierre. He  was  dressed  up.  A  complete  petit 
jnaitre,  a  dandy.  A  little  pale  man,  with  dark  hair. 


He  received  me  yell.  I  told  him  that  I  had  written 
an  address  to  deliver  to  the  club,  and  requested  him 
to  deliver  it  for  me,  as  I  spoke  French  badly.  He 
said  he  would.  I  wrote  the  address,  and  VVatt  trans- 
lated it  into  French.  We  weut  to  the  club  (he  men- 
tioned which,  but  it  has  escaped  me),  and  he  with 
others  sat  under  the  canopy  (1  think  he  said)  where 
the  president  sits.  He  mentioned  who  presided. 
After  a  while  a  loud  noise  was  made,  and  a  call  for 
Citizen  Cooper  ( Citoyen  Gouappe)  and  Watt,  and  for 
the  address  of  Citoyen  Gouappb  which  had  been 
formally  announced.  I  requested  Robespierre  to 
take  it  and  read  it  as  he  had  promised  He  declined, 
and  I  insisted,  until  he  refused  positively,  when  the 
noise  increasing,  I  told  him — *'  Cttoyen  Jtobespierre, 
vous  etex  un  coquin  !  n  and  with  that  I  mounted  and 
delivered  my  address,  which  was  well  received,  and 
with  considerable  noise.  After  that  (which  was 
before  Robespierre  commenced  his  reigu  of  blood), 
I  kept  company  principally  with  the  Brissotians, 
The  day  after  the  above  affair  took  place  at  the 
club,  several  persons  told  me  to  take  care  of  myself, 
for  that  Robespierre  and  his  friends  had  their  designs 
upon  us.  Spies  were  set  upon  us.  We  were  in- 
formed of  it,  and  their  names  furnished,  which  he 
mentioned.  We  iuvited  them  regularly  to  dinner, 
and  the  poor  devils  not  being  used  to  drinking  wine, 
we  always  got  them  drunk  after  dinner,  One  evening, 
at  the  house  of  a  person  whose  name  I  did  not1 
catch,  where  many  Brissotians  were  present,  Watt 
and  I  proposed  that  if  they  would  gather  as  many 
friends  as  they  could  and  go  with  us,  to  support  us 
at  the  club,  I  would  insult  Robespierre  before  the 
whole  assembly,  and  compel  him  to  challenge  us  to 
iight.  We  should  have  broken  him  up  that  night 
We  did  not  care  for  responsibility  there,  It  would 
have  been  all  amusement.  Such  was  our  excite- 
ment, I  would  as  leave  have  fought  him  as  not  I 
would  have  liked  it  We  might  have  got  h"m  off, 
but  d — n  the  bit  these  fellows  would  agree  to  join 
us.  They  would  not  risk  it.  At  last  we  were  de- 
nounced by  Robespierre,  and  Watt  went  off  to 
Germany,  and  I  returned  to  England.  Now  those 
four  months  that  I  spent  in  Paris  were  the  most 
happy  and  pleasant  of  my  life.  I  laughed  more 
than  I  ever  did  before  or  have  since.  1  lived  four 
years. 

It  is  curious,  but  I  believe  the  fact  from  what  I  saw, 
that  during  the  most  dreadful  times  of  that  Revolu- 
tion, durii  g  its  most  bloody  period,  the  people  of 
Paris  enjoyed  more  aggregate  happiness  than  at  any 
other  period  of  their  lives.  Every  moment  was  a 
century.  When  there  every  energy  of  my  mind  was 
called  out,  every  moment  engaged.  Some  important 
event  unceasingly  occurred,  mid  incessantly  occupied 
the  mind.  He  laughed,  and  said  that  after  he  had  left 
France  he  was  set  up  as  a  candidate  for  convention, 
by  some  one,  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
but  the  duke  beat  him. 

Speaking  of  the  King  of  France,  he  was  asked  if 
he  could  have  been  saved.  Dr.C.  Aye !  that  he  could. 
Very  easily.  The  Brissotians  were  anxious  to  save 
him.  Petion  wrote  to  Pitt,  or  communicated  through 
Marat,  and  some  one  else,  with  the  English  minister, 
and  said,  that  if  he  would  furnish  £100,000  he  might 
be  saved.  Pitt  refused  it.  H.  could  riot  believe 
that  Pitt  refused  unless  be  considered  it  as  a  trick. 
P.  thought  he  would  have  refused  it,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  wished  the  king  killed,  as  his 
wish  was  that  France  would  commit  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses, to  deter  England  from  following  her  detestable 
example.  Mrs.  Grant  told  him  that  she  once  dined 
in  company  with  Pitt.  She  always  spoke  of  it  with 
great  enthusiasm.  It  was  an  era  in  her  life.  Pitt 
came  to  dinner  on  an  express  promise  that  politics 
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should  not  be  intro  lucei,  as  he  was  at  that  time  in 
bad  health.  Howe  -'er,  Pitt  got  in  a  good  humor  and 
seemed  disposed  to  give  them  a  talk  on  politics ;  and 
reclining  b:ick  in  his  chair,  with  what  she  called  the 
vacant  stare  of  genius,  gave  them  a  talk  of  an  hour's 
length. 

I>r.  G.  speaking  of  the  time  he  lived  at  Sunbury, 
Northumberland,  Pa,,  he  said  it  w,-is  a  complete 
blank  in  his  life,  P,  observed  that  he  was  then 
in  hot  water.  Yes,  but  I  have  forgotten  nearly 
everything  in  connexion  with  those  matters.  •>  It  got 
me  in  jail,-  where  I  stayed  six  months  (in  Philadel- 
phia). But  I  there  had  good  company  every  day 
and  night  At  night  I  had  the  best  company  in 
Philadelphia.  They  all  called  on  me.  Everything 
that  was  good  was  sent  to  me — wine — claret,  Ma- 
deira, port,  cider — everything  came,  God  knows 
how  or  from  where,  and  cost  me  nothing.  How- 
ever, I  had  to  pay  $iOO.  Crafts  the  other  day  pub- 
lished my  speech  on  that  occasion.  I  had  no  coun- 
sel I  advocated  my  own  cause.  He  was  aske  1  if 
the  Constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law 
was  questioned  in  the  case?  Ho,  Chase  would  not 
suffer  it.  He  then  gave  us  some  curious  anecdotes 
concerning  Chase. 

Sunday,  16.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Johnson.  P.  called 
him  a  bigot  in  politics  and  religion.  Dr.  C.  £vfo ! 
No  !  In  a  political  conversation  which  I  had  with 
Dr.  Johnson  he  £aid,  "  I  believe  in,  no  such  thing  as 
the  jure  divino  of  kings.  I  have  no  such  belief; 
but  I  believe  that  monarchy  is  the  most  conducive 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people  of  every 
nation,  and  therefore  I  am  a  monarchist,  but  as  to 
its  divine  right,  that  is  all  stuff.  I  think  every 
people  have  the  right  to  establish  such  government 
as  they  may  think  most  conducive  to  their  interest 
and  happiness." 

Bos  well,  continued  Dr.  0.,  was  the  greatest  fool  I 
ever  knew.  He  was  a  real  idiot.  I  am  sure  I  have 
a  right  to  say  so.  lie  came  to  Lancaster  assizes 
once  when  I  was  there.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  bar, 
and  Park  (on  insurance),  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  myself, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  subscribed  three  guineas 
upon  a  brief,  and  docketed  a  feigned  issue,  and  sent 
a  fellow  to  employ  him.  He  received  the  brief  and 
the  three  guineas,  and  when  the  case  was  culled,  he 
rose  at  the  bar,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  whole 
court,  yet  he  proceeded  to  open  the  case,  which  the 
court  soon  understood,  and  on  some  pretence  post- 
poned the  affair.  He  stayed  in  the  same  house  with 
us,  and  I  think  he  said  he  drank  two  or  three  bottles 
of  port  and  got  drunk. 

Burke,  he  said,  he  knew  very  -well.  He  was  the 
most  excessive  talker  he  ever  knew,  and,  at  times,very 
tiresome.  Speaking  of  the  republican  clubs  in  Eng- 
land during  the  French  revolution,  he  said  his  party 
at  Manchester  made  much  more  noise  than  any 
other  in  England.  Burke  denounced  Dr.  Priestley 
and  himself  (Dr.  C.),  oae  day  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Cooper  replied  to  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
he  had,  and  I  have  read.  A  young  man,  he  said, 
must  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  democracy,  if  he  ex- 
pects it  to  hold  out  to  my  age.  We  laughed,  and 
told  him  that  ho  had  given  up  his  democracy  as  to 
England,  but  not  as  to  America.  But  he  replied, 
that  he  was  now  a  constitutional  democrat.  lie  was 
opposed  to  the  many  steps  taken  by  the  United  States 
government,  as  well  as  the  United  States  courts,  to- 
wards a  consolidated  government.  He  thought  none 
but  freeholders  were  of  right  entitled  to  vote  and  to 
be  represented.  It  might  be  policy  in  a  nation  to 
permit  others,  but  all  others  are  mere  sojourners,  and 
have  no  such  right.  It  would  be  better  if  a  com- 
promise could  be  made  between  freeholders  and 
nu  nbors,  but  that  could  not  be  done. 


He  admitted  that  there  was  evil  in  general  suf- 
frage, and  evil  likewise  in  not  suffering  it,  but  it 
could  not  be  claimed  as  a  right  P.  observol  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  given  up  all  his  French 
politics.  That  he  had  heard  him  in  a  conversation 
of  some  hours,  with  his  feet  in  the  America-i  fashion 
against  the  fire-place,  give  a  character  of  Burke  in 
the  most  elevated  and  eloquent  strains.  He  said  he 
had  relinquished  his  notioua  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  that  he  had  agreed  perfectly  with  Mr. 
Burke,  and  that  he  had  the  most  exalted  ideas  of 
his  politics,  literary  taste,  and  eloquence. 

Dr.  C.  expressed  his  surprise. 

In  1792  he  came  to  America,  and  he  said  in  Febru- 
ary, 1793,  he  returned  to  attend  his  friend  Walker's 
trial  for  sedition,  at  Lancaster.  Erskiae  and  himself 
took  seats  at  the  bar  as  counsel  for  Walker.  The  case 
was  tried,  and  they  produced  a  witness  who  Droved 
the  perjury  of  a  witness  (Dunn),  and  subornation  by 
the  agents  of  the  ministry.  Walker  was  acquitted, 
and  on  motion  of  Erskine,  Dunn  was  immediately 
committed.  He,  C.,  drew  tip  a  bill  of  indictment 
ag-jinst  him,  and  at  the  next  assizes  he  was  con- 
victed, arid  imprisoned.  He  returned  to  America  in 
September. 

At  Home  Tooke's,  said  the  doctor,  one  clay  at  din- 
ner I  met  Thehvcll,  the  Eadical  Walker  and  he 
went  up  to  Horne  Tooke  and  told  him  that  they 
were  surprised  to  meet  Thelwell  there,  that  they 
were  sure  he  was  a  spy  from  the  violent  and  impru- 
dent manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  government. 
Horne  Tooke  said  that  he  had  not  invited  him,  and 
that  Thelwell  forced  himself  upon  him.  Tooke  then 
turned  to  Thelwell  and  said,  "You  know  that  some 
time  since,  when  it  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  this  country,  that  you  had  a  list 
of  gentlemen  proscribed,  who  were  first  to  be  cut 
o.'T,  and  that  I  was  placed  nearly  at  the  top,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  soon  after."  Thelwell  never  said  a 
word,  llo  could  not  deny  it,  —  These  radicals,  be 
said,  wore  great  rascals. 

February  22.  Dr.  C.  :  "  Now  M.,  I  dine  professor 
-  on  Sunday,  but  will  not  have  meat  enough  to 
feed  you  also.  So  come  after  dinner.  Mind,  I  in- 
vite you  to  drink,  not  to  eat."  During  the  evening 
he  said  to  me,  when  you  become  a  member  of  the 
legislature  take  my  advice,  coneili;ite  the  fools  ;  for 
they  are  always  the  majority.  Be  kind  to  them. 
Give  them  your  ideas.  Let  them  use  thorn.  Do 
their  business  for  them.  Write  for  them.  Draw 
their  bills  and  resolutions.  Make  one  good  speech 
during  the  session,  and  hold  your  peace.  By  that 
means  you  will  gain  them.  Take  my  advice.  Pur- 
sue it.  It-  prescribes  the  course  Legare  should  have 
taken,  but  he  chose  the  opposite.  JSense,  eloquence, 
speeches  wont  do.  You  must  work  into  their  favor. 

March  2.  Explained  what  he  meant  by  saying  that 
he  had  not  taken  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  democracy. 
That  it  was  running  into  excess  in  America,  and  that 
it  had  rendered  the  people  too  fond  of  change,  and 
kthat  these  changes  were  too  often  effected  by  the 
ignorant  and  lower  classes. 


The  REV.  ROBERT  EtaBY,  LL.D.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  I)r.  Cooper  iri  the  College  Presidency, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  8.  C.,  on  the  6fchl)<?cem% 
ber,  1792,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation in  that  city.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language  at  the  early  age  of  six,  and 
in  1803  was  sent  by  his  mother,  then  a  widow, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  London,  where  for  some 
time  he  remained  under  the  private  tuition  of 
a  highly  respectable  clergyman.  In  1811  he 
entered  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  gra- 
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duated  there  in- 1814,  and  after  a  visit  and 
short  residence  on  the  continent,  returned  to 
South  Carolina  in  1815.  For  two  years  lie  was 
minister  to  the  French  Huguenot  Church  of 
Charleston,  where  once  a  month  he  preached  in 
French.  In  November,  1818.  at' the  suggestion 
of  Judge  King-  of  Charleston,  a  highly  compe- 
tent judge  of  his  merits,  Mr.  Henry  was  elected 
I*rofes6or  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  and  was  afterwards  made 
Professor  of  Metaphysics*,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  and,  perhaps,  was  the  first  person 
•who  gave  lecturer  in  the  United  States  on  Free 
Trade,  and  Political  Economy  generally.  In  1834 
he  was  made  president  of  the  College,  which  he 
resigned  in  1835.  At  a  subsequent  period,  in 
1836,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  South  Carolina  College.  In  1840  he  was 
again  appointed  President,  but  in  1843,  upon 
being  relieved  from  certain  duties  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college,  and  allowed  to  reside  with- 
out the  precincts,  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Greek,  newly  established,  and  expressly  at  his 
suggestion.  He  continued  to  perform  these 
learned  duties  till  his  death,  February  6, 1856. 

Mr.  Henry,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  languages,  united  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  modern.  He  spoke  French,  German, 
and  Dutch  fluently.  His  reading  was  encyclopae- 
dian,  and  his  memory  equal  to  his  reading.  His 
social  qualities  were  eminent,  and  his  conversa- 
tion delightful  and  instructive.  While  Dr.  Cooper 
was  at  his  best,  it  was  rare  to  meet  such  charm- 
ing conversation  as  was  exhibited  at  that  time 
at  the  dinner  tables,  and  other  society  at  Colum- 
bia, in  which  Cooper,  Preston,  Henry,  Legare, 
!Nott,  Petigru,  Harper,  and  others  were  conspicu- 
ous, and  would  not  have  appeared  to  disadvan- 
tage in  the  best  London  society,  not  even  along- 
side of  Rogers,  or  of  Conversation  Sharp,  with 
both  of  whom  Cooper  had  been  specially  inti- 
mate in  his  early  European  days.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Henry's  health 
was  feeble  for  years  before  his  death.  This 
may  have  rendered  his  works  few  in  number,  in, 
proportion  to  his  learning  and  abilities.  He  ha^ 
published,  in  1829,  Eulogy  on  Dr.  K  D.  Smith, 
late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina College.  In  1830,  Eulogy  on  Jonathan, 
Maxcy,  late  President.  A  Sermon  on  duelling,  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  In  1847, 
two  Sermons  at  the  Pinckney  Lecture  in  Charles- 
ton. In  1850,  A  Eulogy  on  John  0.  Calhoun. 
For  the  Southern  Review,  he  wrote  articles  on 
Nieluhr^  Roman  History,  La  Motte  Fouque, 
Goethds  Wilhelm,  Meiater,  and  Waterhome's  Ju- 
nim.  Dr.  Henry  has  always  been  a  friend  of 
free  trade,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
states  as  opposed  to  a  great  central  power. 

The  next  President  of  the  college,  the  Hon. 
WILLIAM  C.  PBESTO^,  was  the  distinguished 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  orator,  of  South  Carolina, 
lie  was  born  December  27,  1794,  at  Philadelphia, 
while  his  father  was  at  the  National  Congress  at 
that  place,  as  a  member  from  Virginia.  His  mater- 

*  In  this  personal  tribute,  and  in.other  parts  of  this  article 
we  employ  the  words  of  the  communication  of  the  late  D.  J 
M'Cord,  whose  sudden  and  lamented  death  occurred  while 
this  work  was  passing  through  the  press.  Ante,  p.  26-8, 


ial  grandmother  was  the  sister  of  Patrick  Henry, 
le  was  educated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William 
Wirt,  at  Richmond.  From  1816  to  1819  he  tra- 
relled  in  Europe,  visiting  England,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  and  residing  for  a  while  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  attended  with  Mr.  Legare  the 
)hilosophicai  lectures  at  the  university.  In  1821 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  removed  the  next  year  to  Columbia, 
n  South  Carolina,  and  soon  became  engaged  in 
>olitical  life.  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1832  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  After  ten  years' 
service  in  the  last  position,  where  he  maintained 
an  eminent  rank  as  an  orator,  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  South  Carolina.  He 
held  the  Presidency  of  the  College  for  six  years, 
imparting  to  the  institution  the  influence  of  his 
refined  scholarship,  elegant  tastes,  and  winning 
manners.  He  retired  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
and  resided  at  Columbia  till  Ms  death,  May  22, 
1860. 

The  REV.  DR.  JAMES  H.  THOENWELL,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Preston,  was  born  in  Marl  borough 
District,  South  Carolina,  in  1811.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  was 
graduated,  with  the  highest  distinction  in  his 
class,  in  December,  1819.  He  afterwards  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  but  soon  abandoned 
it  for  the  church.  As  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
lie  commenced  preaching  as  minister  of  AVaxsaw 
church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Logic  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  South  Carolina  College,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  with  distinction  for  two  years, 
but  resigned,  on  being  elected  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  After. 
two  years'  service  there,  where  his  reputation 
daily  grew,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
the  position  of  chaplain,  upon  the  resignation 
of  those  places  by  Mr.  now  Bishop  Elliott. 
Here  he  remained  until  May,  1852,  when  he  took 
charge  of  Glebe  Street  Church,  Charleston.  Pre- 
vious to  this  removal,  Mr.  Thornwell  had  received 
very  flattering  invitations  from  various  Northern 
cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  St. 
;Louis,  but  declined  them  all. 

Upon  the  re>ignation  of  the  Presidency  by  Mr. 
Preston,  in  December,  1852,  Dr.  Thornwell  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  He  returned  to  Colum- 
bia, and  has  continued  to  fill  the  office  with  de- 
served distinction  and  popularity.  The  number 
of  students  was  then  about  two  hundred,  and  the 
college  was  never  in  a  better  condition  either  as  to 
education,  morals,  or  manners.  To  the  great  re- 
gret of  the  state  generally, the  Presbyteriansynod 
thought  it  advisable  in  1855  to  demand  the  ser- 
vices of  Dr,  Thornwell  for  their  theological  semi- 
nary in  Columbia,  a  call  which  he  believed  it 
Ms  duty,  under  his  clerical  obligations,  to  obey.* 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Thorn  weirs  publications  :~- 1. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Man,  preached  October 
9, 1842,  in  the  College  Chape!.  *.  A  Sermon  on  the  Necessity 
of  the  Atonement,  preacned  December,  1843,  in  the  College 
Chapel.  8.  Arguments  of  Romanists  Discussed  and  Eefuted 
in  relation  to  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
published  in  New  York,  1845.  4.  Discourses  on  Truth,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  1865.  5.  The  following  articles  have  been 
contributed  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Keview,printed  in 
Columbia :— 1.  The  Office  of  Reason  in  regard  to  Revelation. 
Vol.  i.  Art  1  No/t  2.  The  Christian  Pastor.  Yol.  i.  No.  & 
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Dr.  Thornwell  was  familiar  with  Greek,  Ro- 
man, French,  German,  and  other  languages  and 
literature.  His  popularity  with  the  students,  and 
his  tact  in  the  management  of  youth,  connected 
with  the  high  respect  generally  entertained  for 
him  in  the  state,  caused  his  withdrawal  to  be 
deeply  felt.  He  died  at  Charlotte,  K  0.,  August 
1,  1862. 

**  In  common  with  the  entire  community  of 
this  State,  the  University  of  South  Carolina  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  rebellion, 
and  in  1870  its  entire  class  of  students  numbered 
only  forty-two. 

ORESTES  A.  BROWNSOK 

Tms  eminent  speculative  inquirer,  ingenious 
thinker,  and  exponent  of  various  religious  opi- 
nions in  his  writings,  is  a  native  of  Vermont, 
where  he  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  his  education  he  has  been  what  is 
usually,  though  incorrectly,  called  a  self-made 
man ;  and  he  must  always  have  been  an  earnest 
one,  for  we  find  him  early  in  life  a  diligent  in- 
quirer in  the  higher  walks  of  religious  philosophy. 
As  the  life  of  Mr.  Brownson  has  been  passed  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  thinker  and  scholar,  with  little 
external  incident  beyond  that  involved  in  his 
several  changes  of  opinion,  which  have  carried 
him  in  succession  through  different  associations 
and  sets  of  companions,  we  may  cite,  as  a  portion 
of  his  biography,  what  he  has  himself  chosen  to 
say  on  the  subject.  u  Much,"  he  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  the  collection  of  his  Essays,  in  1852, 
"has  been  said  first  and  last  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  the  frequent  changes  I  have  undergone,  and 
I  am  usually  sneered  at  as  a  weathercock  in  reli- 
gion and  politics.  This  seldom  disturbs  me,  for  I 
happen  to  know  that  most  of  the  changes  alleged 
are  purely  imaginary.  I  was  born  in  a  Protest- 
ant community,  of  Protestant  parents,  and  was 
brought  up,  so  far  as  I  was  brought  up  at  all,  a 
Presbyterian.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  passed 
from  Presbyteriunism  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
Liberal  Christianity,  to  which  I  remained  at- 
tached, at  first  under  the  form  of  Uni verbalism, 
afterwards  under  that  of  Unitarianism,  till  the 
age  of  forty-one,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Here 
is  the  sum  total  of  my  religious  changes.  I  no 
doubt  experienced  difficulties  in  defending  the 
doctrines  I  professed,  and  I  shifted  my  ground  of 
defence  more  than  once,  but  not  the  doctrines 
themselves. 

"I  was  during  many  years,  no  doubt,  a  radical 
and  a  socialist,  but  both  after  a  fashion  of  my 
own.  I  held  two  sets  of  principles,  the  one  set  the 
same  that  I  hold  now,  the  other  the  set  I  have 
rejected.  I  supposed  the  two  sets  could  be  held 

Art  6,  8.  The  Elder  Question.  Vol. It.  No.  1.  Art.  t.  4.  Paul's 
Preaching  at  Athens.  Vol.  11.  No.  4.  Art.  1.  5.  Thoughts  upon 
the  Priesthood  of  Christ.  Vol.  Hi.  No.  4.  Art.  2.  6."  Philoso- 
phy of  Kcligion  (Review  of  MorOl).  Vol.  ill  No.  2.  Art  5. 
7.  Philosophy  of  Eeligion  (Review  of  Morell).  Vol.  ill.  No.  8. 
Art  6.  8.  Slavery  and  the  Religious  lustruotl  n  of  the 
Colored  Population.  Vol.  iv.  No.  1.  Art.  6.  The  substance  of 
this  article  was  also  published  as  a  Sermon  on  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Masters.  9.  Dissertation  on  Miracles  (Matt.  xxli.  9). 
Vol.  iv,  No.  4.  Art.  2.  10.  Validity  of  Popish  Baptism ;  a 
series  of  articles  commenced  in  Vol.  v.  No.  1,  and  continued 
in  successive  numbers.  11.  Report  on  Slavery.  Vol.  v.  No.  8. 
Art.  8.  To  these  may  be  added  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Death  of  the  Hon.  J.  0.  Oalhoun,  preached  in  the  College 
Chapel,  April,  I860.  In  1871,  his  works  wore  published  iu  two 
octavo  volumes,  edited  by  Kev.  John  B.  Adger,  D.D. 


consistently  together,  that  there  must  be  some 
way,  though  I  never  pretended  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover it,  of  reconciling  them  with  each  other. 
Fifteen  years'  trial  and  experience  convinced  me 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  I  must  choose  which  pet 
I  would  retain  and  which  cast  off.  My  natural 
tendency  was  always  to  conservatism,  and  demo- 
cracy, in  the  sense  I  now  reject  it,  I  never  held. 
In  politics,  I  always  advocated,  as  I  advocate 
now,  a  limited  government  indeed,  but  a  strong 
and  efficient  government.  Here  is  the  sum  total 
of  my  political  changes.  I  never  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  any  party.  From  1838  to  1843, 1 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  because  during 
those  years  it  contended  for  the  public  policy  I 
approved ;  since  then  I  have  adhered  to  no  party. 
No  party,  as  such,  ever  had  any  right  to  count  on 
me,  and  most  likely  none  ever  will  have.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  political  parties, 
and  I  always  did  and  probably  always  shall  hold 
myself  free  to  support  the  men  and  measures  of 
any  party,  or  to  oppose  them,  according  to  my 
own  independent  convictions  of  what  is  or  is  not 
for  the  common  good  of  my  country."  To  this 
comprehensive  outline  and  self-justification  of  an 
active  career,  we  may  supply  some  of  the  details 
as  furnished  by  Mr.  Brownson's  publications. 

IBs  first  work,  published  in  183 6,  entitled,  New 
Views  of  Christian  Society  and  the  Church,  was 
written  while  he  was  minister  of  an  Independent 
congregation  at  Boston,  which  was  called  "  The 
Society  for  Christian  Union  and  Progress."  It 
was  marked  by  French  and  German  opinions, 
which  the  writer  put  forward  without  particular 
reference  to  the  religious  body  of  Unitarians  to 
which  he  was  then  attached.  At  this  period  Mr. 
Brownson  was  a  contributor  to  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer. A  novel  which  he  published  in  1840, 
Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted,  is  a 
psychological  sketch,  in  which  the  writer  shows 
minutely  the  mental  struggle  through  which  his 
hero  passed.  The  form  of  fiction  is  but  a  thin 
covering,  and  a  slight  impediment  to,  if  it  docs 
not  assist,  a  purely  philosophical  essay.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Mr.  Brownson  commenced 
the  course  of  independent  periodical  literature  in 
which  he  has  since  been  engaged.  He  published 
the  Boston,  Quarterly  Review,  in  five  annual 
volumes,  written  from  the  commencement  mostly 
by  himself,  from  1838  to  1842,  when  he  merged  the 
work  iu  the  Democratic  Review  at  Now  York, 
to  which  he  became  a  stated  contributor.  His 
articles  "  On  the  Origin  and  Ground  of  Govern- 
ment," "  Democracy,"  and  u  Liberty,"  and  similar 
topics,  proved,  however,  to  be  of  an  unacc  /mmo- 
dating  character  to  the  supporters  ol"  that  journal, 
ami  Mr.  Brownson  withdrew  from  its  pages  to 
resume  his  independent  Beview,  in  which  he 
could  freely  unfold  his  own  sentiments  and 
opinions  without  seeking  to  conciliate  or  being 
controlled  by  other  interests.  He  then,  ia 
1844,  began  at  Boston  the  publication  of  the 
journal  entitled  JBrowwonSa  Quarterly  Review, 
which  has  since  been  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, although  about  1855  he  removed  from  Bos- 
ton, and  has  since  resided  near  New  York  city. 
In  this,  Mr.  Brownson  having  become  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Papal  Church,  maintains  his  new 
views  of  Catholicism,  in  tho  same  fluent,  com- 
manding style,  once  so  well  adapted  to  the  en- 
ergy of  Democracy  and  the  schemes  of  Socialism. 
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A  novel,  The  Spirit  Rapper,  treating  of  the 
subject  of  demoniac  agency,  was  published  in 
1854.  The  style  of  Mr.  Brownson  is  a  remarkably 
felicitous  one  for  the  discussion  of  abstract  topics; 
full,  fluent,  easily  intelligible,  meeting  the  philo- 
sophic requirements  of  the  subject,  at  the  same 
time  preserving  a  popular  interest,  it  was  well 
adapted  to  enlist  the  popular  ear.  As  a  vehicle 
for  the  speculations  of  thescholar  it  still  preserves 
its  attraction  to  those  who  delight  in  mental 
gladiatorial  exercises,  or  are  curious  to  note  the 
reconciliation  of  the  "chartered  libertine7'  in 
doctrine  to  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  Chnrch. 

**  His  later  works  are:  The  Convert,  or  Leaves 
from  My  Experience,  1857;  Essay*  andlteviews, 
chiefly  on  Theology,  Politics,  and  Socialism, 
1862  ;  The  American  Republic,  an  examination 
of  its  constitution,  tendencies,  and  destiny,  18C6; 
Conversation  on  Liberalism  and  the  Cliurch,  1 860. 


NATHANAEL  DEERING- 

Is  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Peering,  an  esteemed  merchant  of 
the  city.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy  at 
Exeter  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1810.  He  then  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Chief-justice  "Whitman  at  Portland,  and 
pursued  the  profession  in  the  northern  counties  of 
his  native  state.  He  13  now  a  resident  of  Port- 
land. 

Mr.  Deering's  literary  productions  are  two  five 
act  tragedies — Oara"basset,  or  the  Last  of  th-e 
Norridgewocks,  which  was  produced  at  the  Port- 
land Theatre  in  1831,  and  Bozzaris.  Hia  miscel- 
laneous writings,  including  numerous  tales  of 
humor  of  "  Down  East"  life,  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 

THE  WKECK  OJF  THE  TWO  POUUT8. 

A  JSaOacL 
*Twas  a  starless  night,  with  drifting  clouds, 

Arid  angry  heaved  the  seas ; 
Yet  a  pink-stern  craft  was  under  sail, 

Her  name  was'  the  "  Two  Polleys." 

And  she  was  built  at  Mount  Desert, 

And  what  might  her  cargo  be  ? 
She  was  for  a  long  time  on  the  Banks, 

And  while  there  was  very  lucky. 

But  darker  and  darker  grew  the  night, 

And  loud  did  ocean  roar ; 
So  they  two  reefs  in  the  mainsail  took, 

And  one  reef  in  the  fore. 
The  Skipper  Bond  was  at  the  helm, 

Rethinks  I  see  him  now-*— 
The  tobacco  juice  on  his  mouth  and  chin, 

And  the  s:ilt  spray  on  his  brow. 

The  other  hand  was  Isaac  Small, 

And  only  one  eye  had  he ;      " 
But  that  one  eye  kept  a  sharp  look-out 

For  breakers  under  the  lee. 

All  unconcerned  was  Skipper  Bond, 

For  he  was,  a  seamnn  bold ; 
But  he  buttoned  his  fearnanght  higher  up, 

And,  said  he,  "  "Tis  getting  col J." 

"  Odd's  bloods!  I  must  the  main  brace  splice, 

"  So,  Isaac,  let  us  quaff — 
"And  as  the  wind's  a  snorter,  mind 

"  And  mix  it  half  and  half." 
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The  Skipper  raised  it  to  Ms  lips, 

And  soon  the  dipper  drained : 
A  second  and  a  third  he  took* 

Nor  of  its  strength  complained. 

"  Shake  out  the  reefe!  haul  aft  fore  sheet! 

"  I  am  not  the  mmi  to  flag, 
"  With  a  breeze  like  this,  in  the  '  Two  Polleys *— . 

"  So  give  her  every  rag." 

Aghast  poor  Isaac  heard  the  call, 

And  tremblingly  obeyed ; 
For  he  knew  full  well  the  Skipper  was  one 

Who  would  not  be  gainsayeo. 

**  Isaac,  my  lad,  now  go  below, 

"  And  speedily  turn  in  ;. 
"  HI  call  you  when  off  Portland  Light, 

"  We  now  are  off  feeguin.'* 

The  Skipper  was  alone  on  deck— 
**  Steady,  my  boys,"  he  cried; 
And  hardly  would  the  words  escape, 
When  "  steady  'tis,"  he  replied. 

"A  plague  on  all  our  Congress  men! 

'*  Light-housea  so  thick  I  see— 
"  Od  1's  bloods  1   an  such  a  darksome  night 

**  They  bother  exceedingly.** 

Twas  a  sad  mistake ;  he  saw  but  one, 

And  that  was  not  Seguin ; 
But  the  Skipper's  brain  like  the  Light  revolved 

So  he  lost  his  reckoning. 

And  what  of  her,  the  "Two  Polleys?" 

She  still  did  the  helm  obey ; 
Though  her  gunwales  kisaed  the  hissing  surge, 

Ana  her  deck  was  washed  with  the  spray 

She  neared  the  rocks,  and  the  waves  ran  high, 
But  the  Skipper  heard  not  their  roar; 

His  hand  was  clutched  to  the  veil-lashed  helm, 
But  Ms  head  was  on  the  floor. 

The  sun  shone  out  on  Esmond's  Isle — 

But  what  is  that  on  tfoe  strand  I 
A  broken  mast  and  a  tattered  sail, 

Half  buried  in  the  sand. 

And  there  -were  heaps  of  old  dun  fish, 

The  fruits  of  many  a  haul, 
But  nothing  was  seen  of  the  old  Skipper, 

Nor  of  o.,e-eyed  Isaac  SmalL 

Three  days  had  gone  when  a  "  homeward  bound" 

Was  entering  Oasco  Bay ; 
And  Richmond's  Isle  bore  Nor*  Nor'  West. 

And  for  that  her  course  she  lay. 

Yet  scarcely  three  knots  did  she  make, 

For  it  was  a  cat's-^aw  breeze ; 
And  the  crew  hung  idly  round  her  bows, 

WatchiLg  the  porpoises. 

But  there  leans  one  on  the  quarter  rail, 

And  a  sudden  sight  he  sees 
Then  floating  past — 'tis  a  smack's  pink  stern, 

And  on  it — tlie  "  Two  Polleys." 

ALBERT  G.  G-EEENE, 

THE  author  of  the  popular  ballad  of  "  Old  Grimes," 
a  poet  of  cultivation,  and  an  ardent  prosecutor  of 
the  historical  literature  of  Ehode  Island,  is  a  na- 
tive of  that  state,  where  he  was  torn  at  Provi- 
dence, February  10,  1802.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
has  for  a  number  of  years  filled  the  offices  of 
Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Greene's  fugitive  poems  have  never  been 
collected,  and  a  portion  of  them,  of  which  the 
reputation  has  .got.  abroad,  are  stijl  in  manuscript. 
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Among  these  is  a  quaint  comic  poem,  entitled 
The  Militia  Muster,  a  remarkable  thesaurus  of 
the  Yankee  dialect,  'and  of  the  vulgarisms  of  Kew 
England.  One  of  the  longest  of  Mr.  Greene's 
serious  poems,  a  ballad  entitled  Ccmonchet,  is 
published  in  Updike's  History  of  the  Narraghan- 
sett  Church. 

Mr,  Greene  had  "been  a  curious  collector  of 
American  poetry,  of  -which  he  had  a  large  li- 
brary; and  it  is  understood,  contemplated  a 
publication  on  the  subject.  lie  died  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  January  3,  ,1868. 

TO  THE  WEATHERCOCK   ON  OtTR  STBEPIJL 

The  dawn  has  broke,  the  morn  is  up, 

Another  day  begun ; 
And  there  thjr  poised  and  gilded  spear 

Is  flashing  iu  the  sun, 
Upon  that  steep  and  lofty  tower 

Where  thou  thy  watch  hast  kept, 
A  true  and  faithful  sentinel, 

While  all  around  thee  slept. 

For  years  upon  thee  there  has  poured 

The  summer's  noon-day  heat, 
Ami  through  the  long,  dark,  starless  night, 

The  winter  storms  have  beat ; 
And  yet  thy  duty  has  been  done, 

By  day  and  night  the  same, 
Still  thou  hast  met  and  faced  the  storm, 

Whichever  way  it  came. 
No  chilling  blast  in  wrath  has  swept 

Along  the  distant  heaven, 
But  thou  hast  watched  its  onward  course 

And  instant  warning  given  ; 
And  when  mid-summer's  sultry  beams 

Oppress  all  living  things, 
Thou  dost  foretell  each  breeze  that  comes 

With  health  upon  its  wings. 

How  oft  I've  seen,  at  early  dawn, 

Or  twilight's  quiet  hour, 
The  swallows,  in  their  joyous  glee, 

Come  darting  round  thy  tower, 
As  if,  with  thee,  to  hail  the  sun 

And  catch  its  earliest  light, 
And  offer  ye  the  morn's  salute, 

Or  bid  ye  both — good  night. 

And  when,  around  thee  or  above, 

No  breath  of  air  has  stirred,, 
Thou  seem'st  to  watch  the  circling  flight 

Of  each  free,  happy  bird, 
Till  after  twittering  round  thy  head 

In  many  a  mazy  track, 
The  whole  delighted  company 

Have  settled  on  thy  back. 

Then,  if  perchance  amidst  their  mirth, 

A  gentle  breeze  has  sprung, 
And  prompt  to  mark  its  first  approach, 

Thy  eager-form  hath  swung, 
I've  thought  I  almost  heard  thee  say, 

As  far  aloft  they  flew — 
"  Now  all  away ! — -here  ends  our  play, 

For  I  have  work  to  do  T 

Men  slander  thee,  ray  honest  friend, 

And  call  thee  in  their  pride, 
An  emblem  of  their  fickleness, 

Thou  ever  faithful  guide. 
Each  weak,  unstable  human  mind 

A  "  weathercock"  they  cull ; 
And  thus,  unthinkingly,  mankind 

Abuse  thee,  one  and  alL 

They  have  no  right  to  make  thy  name 
A  by-word  for  their  deeds :— » 


They  change  their  friends,  their  principles, 
Their  fashions,  and  their  creeds ; 

Whilst  thou  hast  ne'er,  like  them,  been  known 
Thus  causelessly  to  range ; 

But  when  thou  changest  sides,  canst  give 
Good  reason  for  the  change. 

Thou,  like  some  lofty  soul,  whose  course 

The  thoughtless  oft  condemn, 
Art  touched  by  many  airs  from  heaven 

Which  never  breathe  on  them,— 
And  moved  by  many  impulses 

Which  they  do  never  know, 
Who,  'round  their  earth-bound  circles,  plod 

The  dusty  paths  below. 

Through  one  more  dark  and  cheerless  night 

Thou  well  hast  kept  thy  trust, 
And  now  in  glory  o'er  thy  head 

The  morning  light  has  burst. 
And  unto  Earth's  true  watcher,  thus, 

When  his  dark  hours  have  passed, 
Will  come  "  the  day-spring. from  on  high,'1 

To  cheer  his  path  at  last 

Bright  symbol  of  fidelity, 

Still  may  I  thini  of  thee ; 
And  may  the  lesson  thou  dost  teach 

Be  never  lost  on  me ; — 
But  still,  in  sun-shine  or  in  storm, 

Whatever  task  is  mine, 
May  I  be  faithful  to  my  trust 

As  thou  hast  been  to  thine. 


THE  BAROJf'S  LAST  BAKQUET. 

O'er  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun  had  thrown  its 

latest  ray, 

Where  in  his  last  strong  agony  a  dying  warrior  lay, 
The  stern  old  Baron  Rudiger,  whose  frame  had  ne'er 

been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its  iron  strength 

had  spent. 

"  They  come  nround  me  here,  and  say  my  days  of 

liYe  nro  o'er, 
That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed  and  lead  my  band 

no  more ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare  tell  me  now, 

that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  born, — that  I,  ha ! 

ha  1  must  die.  * 

And  what  is  death?  Fve  dared  him  "oft  before  the 

Paynim  spear, — 
Think  ye  he's  entered  at  my  gate,  has  come  to  seek 

me  here  ? 
I've  met  him,  faced  him,  scorned  him,  when  the  fight 

was  rnging  hot,— • 
III  try  his  might -—I'll  brave  his  power;  defy,  and 

fear  him  not. 

Ho  I  sound  the  tocsin,  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the 
culverin,— 

Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed, — call  every  vas- 
sal in, 

Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall, — the  banquet  board 
prepare ; 

Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my 
armor  there  I 

An  hundred  hands  were  busy  then—the  banquet 
forth  was  spread — 

And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  mar- 
tial tread, 

While  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery  along  the  vaulted 
wall, 

Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear,  o'er  the 
proud  old  Gothic  halL 
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Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate  the  mailed  re- 
tainers poured, 

On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch,  and  thronged 
around  the  board. 

While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark,  carved  oaken 
chair  of  state, 

Armed  cap-a-pie,  stern  Budiger,  with  girded  falchion, 
sate. 

"Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men,  pour  forth  the 
cheering  wine, 

There's  life  and  strength  in  every  drop, — thanksgiv- 
ing to  the  vine  1 

Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true  I — mine  eyes  are 
waxing  dim; 

Fill  round,  mv  tried  and  fearless  ones,  each  goblet 
to  the  brim. 

"  You're  there,  but  yet  I  see  ye  not  Draw  forth  each 

trusty  sword — 
And    let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel  clash  once 

around  my  board: 
I  hear  it  faintly: — Louder  yet! — What  clogs  my 

heavy  breath  I 
Up    all,  and  shout  for  Rudiger,  'Defiance  unto 

Death!'" 

Bowl  rarg  to  bowl— steel  clang  to  steel — and  rose 

a  deafening  cry 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the 

flags  on  high: — 
"Hoi  cravens,  do  ye  fear  him? — Slaves,,  traitors] 

have  ye  flown  I 
Ho!  cowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him.  here 

alone! 

But  /defy  him: — let  him  comeP  Down  rang  the 
massy  cup, 

While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  came  flashing 
half  way  up ; 

And  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trem- 
bling on  his  head, 

There  in  his  dark,  carved  oaken  chair,  Old  Eudiger 
sat,  dead 

OID  GRIMES. 

Old  Grimes  is  dead ;  that  good  old  man 

We  never  shall  see  more ; 
He  used  to  wesir  a  long,  black  coat 

All  buttoned  down  before. 

His  heart  was  open  as  the  day, 

His  feelings  all  were  true ; 
His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  grey, 

He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene'er  he  heard  the  voice  of  pain, 

His  breast  with  pity  burned ; 
The  large,  round  head  upon  his  cane 

From  ivory  was  turned. 

Kind  words  he  ever  hnd  for  all; 

He  knew  no  base  design: 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small, 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 

Iii  friendship  be  was  true: 
His  coat  had  pocket  holes  behind, 

Efts  pantaloons  were  blue 

Unharmed,  the  sin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  passed  securely  o'er, 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  good  old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 

Nor  fears  misfortune's  frown ; 
He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest ; 

The  stripes  ran  up- and  down. 


He  modest  merit  sought  to  find, 

And  pay  it  its  desert ; 
He  had  no  malice'in  his  mind, 

No  ruffles  on  nts  shirt 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse, 

Was  sociable  and  gay ; 
He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes, 

And  ehaiiged  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaze, 

He  did  Lot  bring  to  view,— 
Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meeting  days, 

As  many  people  da 

His  wo:  Idly  goods  toe  never  threw 

In  trust  to  fortune's  cliauces ; 
But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares, 

His  peaceful  nnbmeuts  ran  ; 
And  every  body  said  he  was 

A  fine  old  gentleman. 

EDWABD  COATE  PINKNEY, 
THE  lyric  poet,  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  law- 
yer and  diplomatist  of  Maryland,  Williani  Pink- 
ney,  and  was  korai  in  I/ondon,  October,  1802, 
while  his  father  was  minister  to  the ,  English 
Court.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  brought  home 
with  his  parents  to  America,  and  was  educated 
at  the  college  at  Baltimore.  At  fourteen  he  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  remained 
nine  years  in  the  service,  during  whieh  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  classic 
scenes  of  the  Mediterranean.  '  After  the  <leath 
of  his  father  In  1622;  he  resigned  hi4  appoint- 
ment in  the  navy,  married,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  "law,  which  he  pursued  with  some 
uncertainty. 

The  small  volume  of  poems,  sajficienpy  large 
to  preserve  iris  memory  with  all  generous  appre- 
ciatorn  of  true  poetry  as  a  writer  of  exquisite 
taste  and  susceptibility,  appeared  in  Baltimore  in 
1825.  It  contained  RodufyTi^  a,  Fragment,  which 
had  previously  been  printed  anonymously  for  the 
author^  friends.  It  is  a  powerful  sketch  of  a 
broken  life  of  passion  and  remorse,  of  a  husband 
slain  by  the  lover  of  hir»  wife,  of  her  early  death, 
in  a  convent,  and  of  the  paramour's  wan-derings 
and  wild  mental  anticipations.  Though  a  frag- 
ment, wanting  in  fulness  of  design  and  the  last 
polish  of  execution,  it  is  a  poem  of  power  and 
mark.  There  is  an  occasional  inner  music  in 
the  lines,  demonstrative  of  the  true  poet.  The 
imagery  is  happy  and  original,  evidently  derived 
from  objects  which  the  writer  had  seen  in  the 
impressible  youth  of  his 'voyages  in  the  navy. 
We  follow  the  poem  in  a  few  of  these  similes. 
This  is  the  striking  opening. 

The  Summer's  heir  on  land  and  sea 
Had  thrown  his  parting  glance, 
And  Winter  taken  angrily 
His  waste'  inheritance. 
The  winds  in  stormy  revelry 
Sported  beneath  a  frowning  sky ; 
The  chafing  waves  with  hollow  roar 
Tumbled  upon  the  shaken 'shore, 
And  sent  their  spray  in  upward  shower 
To  Rodolph's  proud  ancestral  tower, 
Whose  station  from  its  mural  crown 
A  regal  look  cast  sternly  down. 
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Here  are  the  lady  and  her  lover. 

Like  rarest  porcelain  were  they, 
Moulded  of  accidental  clay : 
She,  loving,  lovely,  kind,  and  fair — 
He,  wise,  and  fortunate,  and  brave — 
You'll  easily  suppose  they  were 
A  passionate  and  radiant  pair, 
Lighting  the  scenes  else  dark  and  cold, 
As  the  sepulchral  lamps  of  old, 
A  subterranean  cave. 
"Tis  pity  that  their  loves  were  vices, 
And  purchased  at  such  painful  prices; 
'Tis  pity,  and  Delight  deplores 
That  grief  allays  her  golden  stores. 
Yet  if  all  chance  brought  rapture  here, 
Life  would  become  a  ceaseless  fear 
To  leave  a  world  then  lightly  dear. 
Two  kindred  mysteries  are,  bright,* 
And  cloud-Hke,  in  the  southern  sky  ; 
A  shadow  and  its  sister-light, 
Around  the  pole  they  float  on  high, 
Linked  in  a  strong  though  sightless  chain, 
The  types  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

The  sequel. 

There  was  an  age,  they  tell  us,  when 

Eros  and  Anteros  dwelt  with  men, 

Ere  selfishness  had  backward  driven 

The  wrathful  deities  to  heaven  : 

Then  gods  forsook  their  outshone  skies, 

For  stars  mistaking  female  eyes  ; 

Woman  was  true,  and  man,  though  free, 

Was  faithful  in  idolatry. 

No  dial  needed  they  to  measure 

Unsighing-  being — Time  was  pleasure, 

And  lustres,  never  dimmed  by  tears, 

Were  not  misnamed  from  lustrous  years. 

Alas !  that  such  a  tale  must  seem 

The  fiction  of  a  dreaming  dream ! — 

Is  it  but  fable? — has  that  age 

Shone  only  on  the  poet's  page, 

Where  earth,  a  luminous  sphere  portrayed, 

Revolves  not  both  in  sun  and  shade?— 

No ! — happy  love,  too  seldom  known, 

May  make  it  for  a  while  our  own. 

Yes,  although  fleeting  rapidly, 
It  sometimes  may  be  ours. 
And  he  was  gladsome  as  the  bee,f 
Which  always  sleeps  in  flowers. 
Might  this  endure  ? — her  husband  came 
At  an  untimely  tide, 

But  ere  his  tongue  pronounced  her  shame, 
Slain  suddenly,  he  died. 
*Twas  whispered  by  whose  hand  he  fell, 
And  Rodolph's  prosperous  loves  were  gone. 
The  lady  sought  a  convent-cell, 
And  lived  ia  penitence  alone ; 
Thi-be  blest,  that  she  the  waves  among 
Of  ebbing  pleasures  staid  not  long, 
To  watch  the  sullen  tide,  and  find 
The  hideous  shapings  left  behind. 
Such,  sinking  to  its  slimy  bed, 
Old  Nile  upon  the  antique  laud, 
Where  Time's  inviolate  temples  atand,$ 
Hath  ne'er  deposited. 
Happy,  the  monster  of  that  Nile, 
The  vast  and  vigorous  crocodile ; 
Happy,  because*  his  dyijig  day 
•  Is  unpreceded  by  decay : 
We  perish  slowly— loss  of  breath 
Only  completes  our  piecemeal  tfeath. 


The  Magellan  clouds. 
The  Pyramids, 


t  The  Florisomnla, 


She  ceased  to  smile  back  on  the  sun, 
Their  task  the  Destinies  had  done; 
And  earth,  which  gave,  resumed  the  charms, 
Whose  freshness  withered  in  its  arms : 
But  never  walked  upon  its  face, 
Nor  mouldered  in  its  dull  enabrace, 
A  creature  fitter  to  prepare 
Sorrow,  or  social  joy  to  share : 
When  her  the  latter  life  required, 
A  vital  harmony  expired ; 
And  in  that  melancnoly  hour, 
Nature  displayed  its  saddest  power, 
Subtracting  from  man's  darkened  eye 
Beauties  that  seemed  unmeant  to  die, 
And  claiming  deeper  sympathy 
Than  even  when  the  wise  or  brave 
Descend  into  an  early  grave. 
We  grieve  when  morning  puts  to  flight 
,  The  pleasant  visions  of  the  night ; 
And  surely  we  shall  have  good  leave, 
When  a  fair  woman  dies,  to  grieve. 
Whither  have  fled  that  shape  and  gleam 
Of  thought — the  woman,  and  the  dream? — 
Whither  have  fled  that  inner  light, 
And  benefactress  of  our  sight  ? — 

A  second  part  describes  the  visions  of  RodolpVs 
distempered  mind.  In  it  occurs  this  fine  passage 
on  the  prophetic  sense  of  fear. 

-Hearts  are  prophets  still. 


What  though  the  fount  of  Castaly 
Not  now  stains  leaves  with  prophecy  ? 
What  though  are  of  another  age 
Omens  and  Sybil's  boding  page  ? — 
Augurs  and  oracles  resign 
Their  voices — fear  can  still  divine : 
Dreams  and  hand-writings  on  the  wall 
Need  not  foretell  our  fortune's  fall ; 
Domitian  in  his  galleries,* 
The  soul  all  hostile  advents  sees, 
As  in  the  mirror-stone ; 
Like  shadows  by  a  brilliant  day 
Cast  down  from  falcons  on  their  prey ; 
Or  watery  demons,  in  strong  light, 
By  haunted  waves  of  fountains  old, 
Shown  indistinctly  to  the  sight 
Of  the  inquisitive  and  bold. 
The  mind  is  capable  to  show 
„  Thoughts  of  so  dim  a  feature, 
That  consciousness  can  only  know 
Their  presence,  not  their  nature  ; 
Things  which,  like  fleeting  insect-mothers 
Supply  recording  life  to  others, 
And  forthwith  lose  their  own. 

The  remaining  poems  were  brief,  consisting  of  a 
short  poetical  sketch,  The  Indian's  Bride;  a  Re- 
miniscence of  Italy  ;  an  Occasional  Prologue, 
delivered  at  the*  Greek  Benefit  in  Baltimore  in 
1828,  and  a  number  of  passionate,  sensuous  songs, 
dedicated  to  love  and  the  fair. 

The  author  did  not  long  survive  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume^  He  died  in  Baltimore  in 
1828.  An  appreciative  Biographical  notice  of 
him  appeared  the  year  previously,  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  William  Leggett,  in  the  "  Old  Mirror," 
which  speaks  warmly  of  his  shorter  poems  as 
"  rich  in  beauties  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  not 
surpassed  by  productions  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  English  language."  The  poem  "  On  Italy," 
Leggett  especially  a«lmi rod.  He  particularly  notes 
the  power  of  the  four  lines  beginning 


*  Vide  Suetonina. 
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The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 

and  the  beauty  of  the  portrait  in  u  The  Indian's 
Bride." 

Exchanging  lustre  with  the  sun, 

A  part  of  day  she  strays — 
A  glancing,  living,  human  smile, 

On  nature's  &ce  she  plays. 

The  poems  of  Pinkney  were  published  in  a 
second  edition  at  Baltimore  in  1838,  and  in  1844 
appeared,  with  a  brief  introduction  by  Mr.  1ST.  P. 
Willis,  in  the  series  of  the  Mirror  Library  en- 
titled "  The  Rococo." 


Know^st   thou  the   land  which    lovers  ought    to 

choose  ? 

Like  blessings  there  descend  the  sparkling  dews ; 
In  gleaming  streams  the  crystal  rivers  run, 
The  purple  vintage  clusteis  in  the  sun  ; 
Odors  of  flowers  hauitt  the  balmy  breeze, 
Bich  fruits  hang  high  upon  the  vernaut  trees ; 
And  vivid  blossoms  gem  the  shady  groves. 
Where  bright-plumed  birds  discourse  their  careless 

loves. 

Beloved ! — speed  we  from  this  sullen  strand 
Until  thy  light  feet  press  that  green  shore's  yellow 

sand. 

Look  seaward  thence,  and  naught  shall  meet  thine 

eye 

But  fairy  isles,  like  paintings  on  the  sky; 
And,  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale, 
The  gaudy  vessel  with  its  glancing  sail; 
And  waters  glittering  in  the  glare  of  noon, 
Or  touched  with  silver  by  the  stars  and  moon, 
Or  flecked  with  broken  lines  of  crimson  light 
"When  the  far  fisher's  fire  affronts  the  night 
Lovely  as  loved !  towards  that  smiling  shore 
Bear  we  our  household  gods,  to  fix  for  evermore. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth, 

The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth, 

Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there. 

The  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair : 

The  wincls  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 

The  air  seems  never 'lo  have  borne  a  cloud,  * 

Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  curled 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 

Thrice  beautiful ! — to  that  delightful  spot 

Carry  our  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pain  forgot 

There  Art  too  shows,  when  Nature's  beauty  palls, 
Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  her  pictured  walls ; 
And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  conspire 
To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  how  to  tire : 
The  speaking  ruins  in  that  gentle  clime 
Have  but  been  hallowed  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  can  mutely  prompt  some  thought  of 

flame — 

The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 
Then  come,  beloved! — hasten  o'er  the  sea 
To  build  our  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italy. 

THE  INDIAN'S  BEIDE. 
Why  is  that  graceful  female  here 
With  yon  red  hunter  of  the  deer! 
Of  gentle  mien  and  shape,  she  seems 

For  civil  halls  designed, 
Yet  with  the  stately  savage  walks 

As  she  were  of  his  kind. 
Look  on  her  leafy  diadem, 
Enriched  with  many  a  floral  gem: 
Those  simple  ornaments  about 

Her  candid  brow,  disclose  . 


The  loitering  Spring's  last  violet, 

And  bummer's  earliest  rose : 
But  not  a  flower  lies  breathing  there, 
Sweet  as  herself,  or  half  so  fair. 
Exchanging  lustre  with  the  sun, 

A  part  of  day  she  strays-— 
A  glancing,  living,  human  smile, 

On  Nature's  iace  she  plays. 
Can  none  instruct  me  what  are  these 
Companions  of  the  lofty  trees  I—- 
Intent to  blend  with  his  her  lot, 
Fate  formed  her  all  that  he  was  not; 
And,  as  by  mere  unlikeness  thoughts 

^Associate  we  see, 
Their  hearts  from  very  difference  caught 

•    A  perfect  sympathy. 
The  household  goddess  here  to  be 
Of  that  one  dusky  votary, — 
She  left  her  pallid  countrymen, 

An  earthling  most  divine, 
And  sought  in  this  sequestered  wood 

A  solitary  shrine. 

Behold  them  roaming  hand  in  hand, 
Like  night  and  sleep,  along  the  land ; 
Observe  their  movements : — he  for  her 

Restrains  his  active  stride, 
While  she  assumes  a  bolder  gait 

To  ramble  at  his  side ; 
Thus,  even  as  the  steps  they  frame, 
Their  souls  fast  alter  to  the  same. 
The  one  forsakes  ferocity, 

And  momently  grows  mild ; 
The  other  tempers  more  and  more 

The  artful  with  the  wild. 
She  humanizes  him,  and  he 
Educates  her  to  liberty. 

Oh,  say  not  they  must  soon  be  old, 

Their  limbs  prove  faint,  their  breasts  feel  cold! 

Yet  envy  I  that  sylvan  pair, 

More  than  my  words  express, 
The  singular  beauty  of  their  lot, 

And  seeming  happiness. 
They  have  not  been  reduced  to  share 
The  painful  pleasures  of  despair: 
Their  sun  declines  not  in  the  sky, 

Nor  are  their  wishes  cast, 
Like  shadows  of  the  afternoon, 

Repining  towards  the  past: 
With  naught  to  dread,  or  to  repent, 
The  present  yields  them  fuU'content. 
In  solitude  there  is  no  crime ; 

Their  actions  are  all  free, 
And  passion  lends  their  way  of  life 

The  only  dignity  ; 

And  how  should  they  have  any  cares  ?— 
Whose  interest  contends  with  theirs  I 

The  world,  or  all  .they  know  of  it, 
Is  theirs : — for  them  the  stars  are  lit ; 
For  them  the  earth  beneath  is  green, 

The  heavens  above  are  bright ; 
For  them  the  moon  doth  wax  and  wane, 

And  decorate  the  night ; 
For  them  the  branches  of  those  trees 
Wave  music  in  the  vernal  breeze  ; 
For  them  upon  that  dancing  spray 

The  free  bird  sits  and  sings, 
And  glittering  insects  flit  about 

Upon  delighted  wings ; 
For  them  that"  brook,  the  brakes  among, 
Murmurs  its  small  and  drowsy  song ; 
For  them  the  many-colored  clouds 

Their  shapes  diversify, 
And  change  at  once,  like  smiles  and  frowns, 

The  expression  of  the  sky. 
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For  them,  and  "by  them,  all  is  gay, 
And  fresh  and  beautiful  us  they  : 
The  images  their  minds  receive, 

Their  minds  assimijnte, 
To  outward  forms  importing  thus 

The  glory  of  their  state. 
Could  aught  be  painted  otherwise 
Thau  fair,  seen  through  her  star-bright  eyes  ? 
He  too,  because  &he  fills  his  sight, 

Each  object  falsely  sees  ; 
Th©  pleasure  that  he  has  in  her,, 

Makes  all  things  seem  to  please. 
And  this  is  love  j  —  and  it  is  life 
They  lead,  —  that  Indian  and  his  wife. 


How  may  this  little  tablet  feign  the  features  of  a 

face, 
"Which  o'er-informs  with  loveliness  its  proper  share 

of  space  ; 

Or  human  hands  on  ivory  enable,  us  to  see 
The  charms  that  all  must  wonder  at,  thou  work  of 

gods,  iu  thee  I 

But  yet,  methinks,  that  sunny  smile  familiar  stones 

tells, 
And  I  should  know  those  placid  eyes,  two  shaded 

crystal  wells  ; 
Nor  can  my  soul  the  limner's-  ar$  attesting1  with  a 

sigh, 
Forget  the  blood  that  decked  thy  cheek,  as  rosy 

clouds  the  sky. 

They  could  not  semble  what  thou  art,  more  excel- 

lent than  fair, 
As  soft  as  sleep  or  pity  is,  and  pure  as  mountain 

air  ; 
But  here  are  common,  earthly  hues,  to   such  an 

aspect  wrought, 
That  none,  save  thine,  can  seem  so  like  the  beauti- 

ful of  thought. 

The  song  T  sing,  thy  likeness  like,  is  painful  mimicry 
Of  something  better,  which  is  now  a  memory  to  me, 
Who  have  upon  life's  frozen  sea  arrived  the  icy  spot, 
"Where  men's  magnetic  feelings  show  their  guiding 
task  forgot. 

The  sportive  hopes,  that  used  to  ch,ase  their  shifting 

shadows  on, 
Like  children  playing  in  the  sun,  are  gone  —  for  ever 

gone  ; 
And  on  a  careless,  sullen  peace,  my  double-fronted 

mind,  , 

Like  Janus  when  his  gates,  were  shut,  loojcs  forward 

and  behind. 

Apollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old,  awhile  upon  a  stone, 
Which  lias  resounded  since,  when  struck,  a  break- 

,  ing  harp-string's  tone;    • 
And  thus  my  heart,  though  wholly  now  from  early 

softness  free, 
If  touched,  will  yield  the  muaie  yet,  it  first  received 

of  thee. 


I  need  not  name  thy  thrilling  name, 

Though  now  I  drink  to  thee,  my  dear, 
Since  all  sounds  shape  that  magic  word. 

That  fall  upon  my  ear,— Mary ; 
And  silence,  with  a  wakeful  voice, 

Speaks  it  in  accents  loudly  free, 
As  darkness  hath  a  light  that  shows 

Thy  gentle  face  to  me, — Mary. 
I  pledge  thee  in  the  grape's  pure  sow), 

With  scarce  one  hope,  and  many  fears, 
Mixed,  were  I  of  a  melting  niood, 

With  many  bitter  tears, — Mary — 


I  pledge  thee,  and  the  empty  cup 
Emblems  this  hollow  life  of  mine, 

To  which,  a  gone  enchantment,  thou 
No  more  wilt  be  the  wine, — Mary. 

A,  HEAI/TO, 

I  nil  this  cuj)  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon  ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements  and  kindly  stars  have 

given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air,  'tis  less  of  earth 

than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own,  like  those  of  morning 

birds, 
And  something  more  than  melody  dwells  ever  in 

her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they,  and  from  her  lips 

each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burthened  bee  forth  issue  fron> 

the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measures  of 

her  hours ; 
Her  feeling*  have  the  fragrancy,  the  freshness  of 

young  flowers ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft,  so  fill  her,  she 

appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — the  idol  of  past 

years. 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace  a  picture 
on  the  brain. 

And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts  a  sound  must 
long  remain ; 

But  memory  such  as  mine  of  her  so  very  much  en- 
dears, - 

When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh  will  not  be  life's 
but  hers. 

I  filled  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex,  the  seeming  paragon — 
Her  health  1  and  would  on  earth  there  stood  some 

more  of  such  a  frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a 

name. 

BELA  BATES  EDWARDS. 

Tip:  successor,  and  previously  tho  associate  of 
Mopes  Stuart  in  hiss  professorship  at  Andover, 
was  the  Rev,  Bela  B.  Edwards,  al-o  prominently 
connected  with  the  theological  and  educational 
literature  of  tho  country.  He  was  born  at  South- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  July  4T 1802.  His  family 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  tho  country,  boasting  u  a, 
long  line  of  godly  progenitors*,"  originally  spring- 
ing from  a  Welsh  stock,  which  contained  among 
its  descendants  the  two  Jonathan  Edwardse-i  and 
President  D.wight.*  Mr.  Edwards  became  a  gra- 
duate of  Amherst  in  1824,  &&&  was  subsequently 
for  two  years,  from  1826  to  1828,  a  tutor  in  that 
college.  He  had  previously,  in  1825,  entered  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
in  1830.  Though  with"  many  fine  qualities  iu  the 
pulpit,  which  his  biographer,  Professor  Parks,  has 
fondly  traced,  he  lacked  the  ordinary  essentials  of 
voice  ^  and  manner  for  that  vocation.  The  main 
energies  of  his  life  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  instruction  through  the  press  and  the  professor's 
chair. 
While  tutor  at  Amherst  he  conducted  in  part  a 


*  At  least  Mr.  Edwards  was  disposed  to  maintain  this  view 
of  his  genealogy.    Memoir  "by  Edwards  A.  Pail;,  p.  9. 
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weekly  journal,  the  N"ew  England  Inquirer,  and 
was  afterwards  occasionally  employed  in.  superin- 
tending the  Boston  Recorder. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  he  conducted,  from  1828  to  1842, 
the  valuable  statistical  and  historical  American 
Quarterly  Register,  a  herculean  work  as  he 
worked  upon  it,  a  journal  of  fidelity  and  laborious 
research  in  the  biography  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
annals  of  American  seats  of  learning,  arid  gene- 
rally all  the  special  educational  interests  of  the 
country.* 

In  July,  1833,  he  established  the  American 
Quarterly  Observer,  a  journal  of  the  order  of  the 
higher  reviews ;  which,  after  three  volumes  were 
published,  was  united  in  1835  with  the  Biblical 
Repository,  which  had  been  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Robinson.  Edwards  edited  the  com!  ined 
work  known  as  the  American,  Biblical  Repository, 
until  January,  1838. 

In  1844  he  became  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  the  Bibliorheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review 
at  Andover,  which  had  been  established  the  pre- 
vious year  at  New  York  by  Professor  Robinson. 
He  was  employed  in  the  care  of  this  work  till 
1852.  In  January,  1851,  the  Biblical  Repository 
was  united  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  u  He  was 
thus,"  adds  Professor  Parks,  "employed  for 
twenty-three  years  in  superintending  our  periodi- 
cal literature ;  and  with  the  aid  of  several  asso- 
ciates, left  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  as  the  monu- 
ments of  his  enterprise  and  industry  in  this  one- 
rous department."  Dr.  Etlwards's  own  contribu- 
tions to  these  periodicals  were  criticisms  on  the 
books  of  the  day,  the  discussion  of  the  science  of 
education,  and  the  cultivation  of  biblical  literature. 

Dr.  Edwards's  Professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Andover  Seminary  da*ed  fc&m  18ST.  In  1848,  on 
the  retirement  of  Profes^r  Stoai%  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Biblical" Litera%«.  He  had  pre- 
viously, in  1846-47,  trayelled  'i$Kteope,  where  he 
made  the  study  oi"  religious  imsfclfefcions,  the  uni- 
versities, and  other  liberal  objects^  subservient  to 
his  professional  labors.  Profe?«or  Parks,  with 
characteristic  animation,  has  given,  in  his  notice 
of  this  tour,  the  following  pleasing  picture  of  the 
inspirations  which  wait  upon  the  serious  Ame- 
rican student  visiting  Europe.* 

And  when  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  for  his 
health,  he  did  not  forget  liis  one  idea.  He  revelled 
amid  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library,*  and  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris;  he  sat  as  a  learner  at  the 
feet  of  Montgomery,  Wordsworth,  Chalmers,  Mez- 
zofanti,  Meander,  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
and  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  and  he  bore 
away  from  all  these  scenes  new  helps  for  his  own 
comprehensive  science.  He  had  translated  a  Bio- 
graphy of  Melancthon,  for  the  sake,  in  part,  of  quali- 
fying himself  to  look  upon  the  towers  of  Wittem- 
berg;  and  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  seat  in  the 


*  This  periodical  was  established  in  182T  and  called  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society.  In  1829  it 
took  the  name  of  the  Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  In  1S30  its  title  became  the 
Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Education  Society,  From 
1881  it  was  called  the  American  Quarterly  Register.  The.Rev. 
EHas  Cornelius,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  editing 
the  first  and  second:  volumes;  the  Eev,  Dr.  Cogswell  in  editing 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  aricl  thirteenth;  and  the  Kev. 
Samuel  H.  Eiddell  in  editing  the  fourteenth  volume.— Parks's 
Memoir,  p.  76. 

t  Memoir,  pp.  160-2. 


rail-car,  when  he  approached  the  city  consecrated  "by 
the  gentle  Philip.  He  measured  with  liis  umbrella 
the  cell  of  Luther  at  Erfurt,  wrote  his  own  name 
with  ink  from  Luther's  inkstand,  read  some  of  the 
notes  which  the  monk  had  penned. in  the  old  Bible, 
gazed  Intently  on  the  spot  where  the  intrepid  man 
had  preached,  and  thus  by  the  minutest  observations 
he  strove  to  imbue  his  rmml  with  the  hearty  faith  of 
the  Reformer.  So  he  might  become  the  more  pro- 
found and  genial  as  a  teacher.  This  was  a  ruling 
passion  with  him.  ^  He  gleaned  illustrations  of  di- 
vine truth,  like  Alpine  flowers,  aloi  g  the  borders  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  by  the  banks  of  "  the  troubled 
Arve,"  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  He  drew 
pencil  sketches  of  the  battle-field  at  Waterloo,  of 
Niebuhr's  monument  at  Bonn,  and  of  the  cemetery 
where  he  surmised  for  a  moment  that  perhaps  he  had 
found  the  burial-place  of  John  Calvin.  With  the  eye 
of  a  geologist,  he  investigated  the  phenomena  of  the 
Swiss  glaciers,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  mental  phi- 
losopher he  analysed  the  causes  of  the  impression 
made  by  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  He  wrote  taste- 
ful criticisms  on  the  works  of  Salvator  Rosa,  Cor- 
reggio,  Titian,  Murillo,  Vandyke,  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen ;  he  trembled  before  the  Transfiguration  by. 
Raphael,  and  the  Last  Judgment  by-  Kichael  An- 
gelo ;  lie  was  refreshed  with  the  Italian  music,  "  un- 
windiig  the  very  soul  of  harmony;"  he  stood  en- 
tranced before  tile  colonnades  and  under  the  dome 
of  JSt  Peter's,  aiid  on  the  walls  of  the  Colosseum  by 
moonlight,  and  amid  the  statues  of  the  Vatican  hy 
torchlight,  and  on  the  loof  of  the  St.  John  Lateraa 
at  sunset,  "  where,"  he  says,  "  I  beheld  a  prospect 
such  as  probably  earth  caimot  elsewhere  furnish ;" 
he  walked  the  Appian  Way,  exclaiming:  *'  Oil  this 
identical  road, — the  old  pavements  now  existing  in. 
many  places, — on  these  fields,  over  these  hills,  down 
these  rivers  ai.d  bays,  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ma- 
rius,  and  other  distinguished  Romans,  walked,  or 
wandered,  or  sailed;  here,  also,  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs once  journeyed,  or  were  led  to  their  scene  of 
suffering ;  over  a  part  of  thl&  very  road  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Paul  travelled,  when  he  went  bound  to 
Rome."  He  wrote  sketches  of  all  these  scenes ;  find 
in  such  a  style  as  proves  his  intention  to  regale  his 
own  mind  with  the  remembrance  of  them,  to  adorn 
his  lectures  with  descriptions  of  them,  to  enrich  his 
commentaries  with  the  images  -and  the  sxiggestions 
which  his  chaste  fancy  had  drawn  ftom  them.  But, 
alas!  nil  these  fragments  of  thoiight  now  sleep,  like 
the  broken  statues  of  the  Parthei.on ;  and  where  is 
the  power  of  gei.ius  that  can  restore  the  full  mean- 
ir.g  of  these  Hues,  and  call  back  their  lost  charms! 
Where  is  that  more  than  Promethean  fire  that  can 
their  light  relume! 

The  remaining  years  of  Edwards's  life  were 
spent  in  the  duties,  of  his  Profe  sorship  at  Andover, 
in  whichJie  taught  both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  To 
perfect  himself  iu  German  he  took  part  in  trans- 
lating a  volume  of  Selections  from  German  Lite- 
rature; and  for  a  similar  object  engaged  with 
President  Barnes  Sears,  of  the  Newton  Theolo- 
gical Institution,  and  Professor  Felton  of  Harvard, 
jn  the  preparation  of  the  volume  on  cla  sieal  stu- 
dies entitled  Essays  on  Ancient  Literature  and 
Art,  with  tlie  Biography  and  Correspondence  of 
Eniinen  t  Philologies^  Professor  Edwardb's  por- 
tions of  this  interesting  and  stimulating  work  were 
the  Essays  on  the  "Study  of  Greek  Literature" 
&nd  of  "  Classical  Antiquity,"  and  the  chapter  on 
"  the  School  of  Philology  in  Holland," 


*  Published  by  Gould,  Kendall,  &  Liacoln,   1848. 
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In  1844  Professor  Edwards  was  associated  -with 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  in  translating  the  larger 
Greek  Grammar  of  Dr.  Kuhner,  and  in  1850  re- 
vising that  work  for  a  second  edition. 

While  undergoing  these  toiis  and  duties  the 
health  of  the  devoted  student  was  broken  and 
feeble.  Symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  complaint  had 
early  appeared,  and  the  overworked  machine  was 
now  to  yield  before  the  labors  imposed  upon  it. 
In  the  fall  of  1845  Professor  Edwards  was  com- 
pelled to  visit  Florida  for  his  health^and  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  on  his  return  -to  the  north,  sailed 
immediately  for  Europe,  passing  a  year  among  the 
scholars  and  amidst  the  classic  associations  of 
England  and  the  continent.  He  bestowed  espe- 
cial attention  upon  the  colleges  and  libraries.  In 
particular  he  visited  the  Red  Cross  Library  in 
Oripplegate,  London,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams,  an  English  Presbyterian  Minister, 
who  lived  from  1644  to  1716.  It  is  a  collection 
of  twenty  thousand  volume*,  chiefly  theological. 
The  sight  of  this  led  Professor  Edwards  to  pro- 
pose a  similar  Puritan  library  to  the  Oongrega- 
tionalists  of  New  England,  which  has  been  since, 
in  part,  carried  out.* 

He  returned  to  Andover  in  May,  1847,  resumed 
his  studies,  aud  while  "yielding  inch  by  inch 
to  his  insidious  disease,  with  customary  fore- 
thought, persisted  in  accumulating  new  materials 
for  new  commentaries."  He  prepared  expositions 
of  Habakkuk,  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  was  engaged  in 
other"  labors.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  he  again 
visited  the  South  fatally  stricken,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Athens,  Georgia,  and  died  at  that 
place  April  20,  1852,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

An  honorable  tribute  to  his  memory  was  paid 
the  following  year  in  the  publication,  in  Boston, 
of  two  volumes,  The  Writings  of  Professor  B.  B. 
Edwards,  with  a  Memoir  by  Edwards  A.  Park 
The  selection,  contains  sermons  preached  at  An- 
dover,  and  a  series  of  essays,  addresses,  and  lec- 
tures, not  merely  of  scholastic  but  of  general  inte- 
rest. The  Memoir  is  a  minute  and  thoughtful  scho- 
lar's biography. 

WILLIAM  LEGGETT. 

WILLIAM  LEGGETT,  an  able  and  independent  poli- 
tical writer,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
the  summer  of  1802.  He  entered  the  college  at 
Georgetown,  in*  the  district  of  Columbia,  where 
he  took  a  high  scholastic  rank,  but  in  consequence 
•  of  his  father's  failure  in  business,  was  withdrawn 
before  the  completion  of  his  course,  and  in  1819 
accompanied  his  father  and  family  in  their  settle- 
ment on  the  then  virgin  soil  of  the  Illinois  prai- 
ries. The  experience  of  western  pioneer  life  thus 
acquired,  was  turned  to  good  account  in  his  sub- 
sequent literary  career. 

In  1822  he  entered  the  navy,  having  obtained 
the  appointment  of  midshipman.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  1826,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
har^h  conduct  of  the  commander  under  whom  he 
sailed,  and  shortly  after  published  a  volume  of 
verses,  written  at  intervals  during  his  naval  ca- 


*  Edwards'*  plan  and  arpmaaents  for  the  work  are  published 
la  Professor  Parka's  Memoir. 


reer,  entitled  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea*  The  poems 
show  a  ready  command  of  language,  a  noticeable 
youthful  facility  in  versification,  and  an  intensity 
of  feeling1 ;  beyond  this  they  exhibit  no  peculiar 
merit,  either  of  originality  or  scholarship,  A  sin- 
gle specimen  will  indicate  their  quality. 

SONG. 
Improbe  amor,  quid  noa  mortalia  pectora  cogfsl 


The  tear  which  them  xipbraulest 

Thy  falsehood  taught  to  flow ; 
The  misery  which  them  madest 

My  cheek  hath  blighted  so : 
The  charms,  alas !  that  won  me, 

I  never  can  forget, 
Although  thou  hast  undone  me, 

I  own  I  love  thee  yet. 

Go,  seek  the  happier  maiden, 

Who  lured  thy  love  from  me ; 
My  heart  with  sorrow  laden 

Is  no  more  prized  by  thee : 
Repeat  the  vows  you  made  me, 

Say,  swear  thy  love  is  true ; 
Thy  faithless  vows  betrayed  me, 

They  may  betray  her  too. 

Bufc  no !  may  she  ne'er  languish 

Like  me  in  shame  and  woe ; 
Ne'er  feel  the  throbbing  anguish 

That  I  am  doomed  to  know ! 
The  eye  that  once  was  beaming 

A  tale  of  love  for  thee, 
Is  now  with  sorrow  streaming, 

For  thou  art  false  to  me. 

lie  also  wrote  in  the  Atlantic  Souvenir -,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  American  annuals,  a  prose  tale, 


The  Rifle,  in  which  he  portrayed  with  spirit  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  western  adventure.    This 


*  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea ;  being  a  few  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
by  a  Midshipman  of  the  United  States  Navy— 
llrtf  ro  ntvetot;  eoynn  nvtivn^ 
'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  work  In  print : 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in1! 

BYHOH. 

.,  JLew  Tork :  $*°*Ke  0.  Morgan,  and  E.  Bllsa  and  B.  Wlitto. 
1825.    18mo.    pp.  148. 
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met  with  such  great  success,  from  the  novelty  of 
its  subject  as  well  as  its  excellence  of  execution, 
that  it  was  speedily  followed  by  other  tales  of  sea 
as  well  as  land.  These  were  subsequently  col- 
lected under  the  titles  of  Tales  by  a  Country 
Schoolmaster,  and  Tales  of  the  Sea. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Leggett  married  Miss  Elmira 
"Waring  of  New  Rochelle,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year  commenced  The  Critic,  a  weekly 
literary  periodical,  in  which  the  reviews,  notices 
of  the  drama  and  the  arts,  the  tales,  essay*,  and 
entire  contents,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
poems,  were  from  his  own  pen.  Several  of  the 
last  numbers  were  not  only  entirely  written,  but 
also  set  in  type,  and  distributed  to  subscribers  by 
himself.  The  editor  displayed  great  ability  as 
well  as  versatility,  but  the  work  was  discontinued 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  for  want  of  support, 
and  united  with  the  Mirror,  to  which  its  editor 
became  a  regular  contributor. 

In  the  summer  of  1829  Leggett  became,  with 
'Wm.  0.  Bryant,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Evening 
Post,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  Decem- 
ber, 1836.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  at  the 
outset  he  stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  for  articles  on  political  subjects,  on  which 
he  had  no  settled  opinions,  and  for  which  he  had 
no  taste.  Before  the  year  was  out,  however,  adds 
his  associate,  Mr.  Bryant,  he  found  himself  a  zea- 
lous Democrat,  and  took  decided  ground  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  against  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  all  connexion  by  the  federal  or  state  govern- 
ments, with  similar  institutions,  contending  that 
banking,  like  other  business  operations,  should  be 
untrammelled  by  government  aid  or  restriction. 
In  1835,  during  the  riots,  in  which  certain  aboli- 
tion meetings  were  attacked  and  dispersed  with 
violence,  he  defended  the  right  of  liberty  of 
speech  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
treated  other  questions.  In  October  of  this  year 
he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  that  inter- 
rupted his  editorial  labor*  for  a  twelvemonth, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  in  Europe 
of  his  associate,  included  the  entire  charge  of 
the  paper.  Not  long  after  his  recovery  he  left 
the  Post,  which,  it  appeared  after  investiga- 
tion on  Mr.  Bryant's  return,  had  suffered  in  its 
finances,  on  account  of  his  course  on  the  abo- 
lition question,  and  the  withdrawal  of  advertisers 
in  consequence  of  the  removal,  by  his  order,  from 
the  notices  of  "  houses  for  sale  and  to  let,"  of  the 
small  pictorial  representation  of  the  article  in 
question,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  the  sheet.* 

He  then  commenced  a  weekly  paper,  with  the 
characteristic  title  of  The  Plaindealer.  It  was 
conducted  with  his  usual  ability,  in  its  literary  as 
well  as  political  departments,  and  was  widely 
circulated,  but  was  involved  in  the  failure  of  its 
publisher  and  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  months.  Mr.  Leggett  did  not  afterwards  en- 
gage in  any  new  literary  project,  bu|  passed  the 
nhort  remainder  of  his  life,  his  health  being  great- 
ly impaired,  in  retirement  at  his  country  place  at 
New  Bochelle,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  which  had 
been  his  home  since  his  marriage. 

In  May,  1839,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  Diplomatic  Agent  to  the  Republic  of  G-ua- 

*  Bryant's  History  of  the  Evening  Post 


temala,  an  event  which  gave  pleasure  to  his 
friends,  not  only  as  a  recognition  of  his  public 
services,  but  from  their  hopes  that  a  residence  in 
a  southern  climate  would  be  beneficial  to  his 
health.  It  was  but  a  few  days  after,  however, 
that  the  public  were  startled  "by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  from  a  severe  attack  of  bilious 
colic,  on  the  evening  of  May  29,  1839. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  noted  the  peculiarities  of  Leg- 
gett in  his  published  account  of  the  Evening  Po&tr 
and  has  dedicated  a  poetical  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory. In  the  first  he  speaks  of  him  as  "fond  of 
study,  and  delighted  to  trace  principles  to  their 
remotest  consequences,  whither  he  wa^  always 
willing  to  follow  them.  The  quality  of  courage 
existed  in  him  almost  to  excess,  and  he  took  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  bearding  public  opinion.  He 
wrote  with  surprising  fluency  and  often  with  elo- 
quence, took  broad  views  of  the  questions  that 
came  before  him,  and  possessed  the  faculty  of  ra- 
pidly arranging  the  arguments  which  occurred  to 
him  in  clear  order,  and  stating  them  persua- 
sively.'* 

In  the  following  the  same  pen  expresses  the 
sentiment  inspired  by  these  facts : — 

IK  MEMORY  OF  "WILLIAM  LEGGETT. 

The  earth  may  Hr.g,  from  shore  to  shore, 

With  echoes  of  a  glorious  name, 
But  he,  whose  loss  our  tears  deplore, 

Has  left  behind  him  more  tlian  fame. 

For  when  the  death-frost  cnme  to  lie 
On  Leggett's  warm  ai*d  mighty  heart, 

And  quench  his  bold  nud  friendly  eye, 
His  spirit  did  not  all  depart 

The  words  of  fire  that  from  his  pen, 
Were  flo*g  upon  the  fervid  page, 

Still  move,  still  shake  the  hearts  of  men 
Amid  a  cold  and  coward  age. 

His  love  of  truth,  too  warm,  too  strong 
For  Hope  or  Fear  to  chain  or  chill, 

His  hate  of  tyranny  and  Tvrorg, 
Burn  in  the  breasts  he  kindled  still. 

A  collection  of  Leggett's  political  writing?,  ia 
two  volumes,  edited  by  his  friend  Mr.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  was  published  a  few  months  after. 

In  person  Mr.  Leggett  was  of  medium  height, 
and  compactly  built,  and  possessed  great  powers  • 
of  endurance.* 

THE  MAIN-TETTCK,  OR  A.  LEAP  FOR  LIFE. 

Standstill!    HOTT  fearful 
And  dizzy  1tls  to  cast  oi*e  s  eyes  so  low ! 

The  munnnring  surge, 
That  on  tli1  unnumbered  Idle  pebtles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high : — I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  dowa  headlong.— ShtiJcuts^oare. 

Among  the  many  agreeable  associates  "whom  my 
different  cruisings  and  wanderings  have  brought  me 
acquainted  with,  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  more 
pleasant  and  companionable  one  than  Tom  Scupper. 
Poor  fellow !  he  is  dead  and  gone  now — a  victim  to 
that  code  of  false  honor  which  1'as  robbed  the  navy 
of  too  many  of  its  choicest  officers.  Tom  and  I  were 
messmates  during  a  short  and  delightful  cruise,  and. 
for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  we  belonged  to  the  same 


*  Memoir  by  Theodore  Sedg^dck  in  Griswold's  Biographical 
Annual.  • 
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watch.  He  was  a  great  hand  to  spin  yarns,  which, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  sometimes  told  tolerably  well ; 
and  many  a  long  mid- watch  has  his  fund  of  anecdote 
and  sea  stories  caused  to  slip  pleasantly  away.  We 
were  lying,  in  the  little  schooner  to  which  we  were 
attached,  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Laguyra,  at  sin- 
gle anchor,  when  Tom  told  ine  the  story  which  I  am 
about  to  relate,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  his 
own  words.  A  vessel  from.  Baltimore  had  come  into 
Laguyra  that  day,  and  by  her  I  had  received  letters 
fro .11  home,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence that  weighed  very  heavily  on  my  spirits. 
For  some  minutes  after  our  watch  commenced,  Tom 
and  I  walked  the  de^k  in  silence,  which  was  soon, 
however,  interrupted  by  my  talkative  companion, 
who,  perceiving  my  depression,  and  wishing  to  di- 
vert my  thoughts,  began  as  follows : — 

The  last  cruise  I  made  i;i  the  Mediterranean  was 
in  Old  Ironsides,  as  we  use  I  to  call  our  gallant  fri- 
gate. We  had  been  backing  and  filling  for  several 
months  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Ca- 
naries down  to  Messurado,  in  search  of  slave-traders  ; 
and  during  that  time  we  had  some  pretty  heavy 
weather.  When  we  reached  the  Straits,  there  was 
a  spanking  wind  blowi.ig  from  about  west-south- 
west ;  so  we  squared  away,  and  without  coming  to 
at  tHe  Rock,  made  a  straight  wake  for  old  Mahon, 
the  general  rendezvous  and  place  of  refitting  for  our 
squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean.  Immediately  on 
arriving  there,  we  warpel  iu  alongside  the  Arsenal 
quay,  where  we  stripped  ship  •  to  a  girtline,  broke 
out  the  hoids,  tiers,  and  store-rooms,  and  gave  her  a 
regular-built  overhauling  from  stem  to  stern.  For 
a  while,  everybody  was  busy,  and  all  seemed  bustle 
and  confusion.  Orders  and  replies,  in  loud  and  dis- 
similar voices,  the  shrill  pipings  of  the  different  boat- 
swain's mates,  e.ich  atte  uhng  to  separate  duties,  and 
the  mingled  clatter  and  noise  of  various  kinds  of 
work,  all  going  on  at  the  same  time,  gave  something 
of  the  stir  and  animation  of*  a  dock-yard  to  the 
usually  quiet  arsenal  of  Mahon.  The  boatswain  and 
his  crew  were  engaged  in  fitting  a  new  gang  of  rig- 
ging; the  gunner  in  repairing  his  brcechings  and 
gun-tackles ;  the  fo'casile-men  in  calking ;  tne  top- 
men  in  sending  do'.vn  the  yards  and  upper  spars; 
the  holders  a;4d  wanters  in  whitewashing  and  holy- 
stoning ;  and  oven  the  poor  marines  were  kept  busy, 
like  beasts  of  burden,  i,i  carrying  breakers  of  water 
on  their  backs.  On  the  quay,  near  the  ship,  the 
smoke  of  the  armorer's  forgo,  wnich  had.  been,  hoist- 
ed out  and  sent  n^ho  *o,  amended  in  a  thick  black 
column  through  the  clear  blue  sky ;  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  white  stone  warehouses  the  sound  of 
saw  and  hammer  told  that  the  carpenters  were  at 
work:  near  by,  a  livelier  rattling  drew  attention  to 
the  cooper,  who  in  the  open  air  was  tightening  the 
water-casks ;  and  not  for  removed,  under  a  tempo- 
rary shed,  formed  of  spare  studding-sails  and  tar- 
paulins, sat  the  sailmaker  and  his  assistants,  repair- 
ing the  sails,  which  had  been  rent  by  the  many 
storms  we  had  encountered. 

Many  hands,  however,  make  light  work,  and  in  a 
very  few  dajs  all  was  accomplished ;  the  stays  and 
shrouda  were  set  up  a  id  new  rattled  down ;  the 
yards  crossed,  the  running-rigging  rove,  and  sails 
tent;  and  the  old  craft,  fresh  painted  and  all  a~ 
t'aunt-o,  looked  as  fine  as  a  midshipman  on  liberty. 
In  place  of  the  storm-stumps,  which  had  been  stowed 
away  among  the  booms  and  other  spare  spars,  amid- 
ships, we  had  sent  xfp  cap  to'-gallant-masts  and  royal- 
poles,  with  a  sheave  for  sky-sails,  and  hoist  enough 
for  sky-scrapers  above  them :  so  you  may  judge  the 
old  frigate  looked  pretty  taunt.  There  was  a  I)utch 
line  ship  in  the  harbor ;  but  though  we  only  carried 
forty-four  to  her  eighty,  Eer  main-truck  would  hard. 


ly  have  reached  to  our  royal-mast  head.  The  side- 
boys,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lay  aloft  and  furl  the 
skysails,  looked  no  bigger  on  the  yard  than  a  good 
sized  duff  for  a  midshipman's  mess,  and  the  main- 
truck  seemed  not  half  as  large  as  the  Turk's-head 
knot  on  the  maaropes  of  the  accommodation  ladder. 

When  we  had  got  everything  ship-shape  and  man- 
of-war  fashion,  we  hauled  out  again,  and  took  our 
berth  about  half-way  between  the  Arsenal  and  Hos- 
pital island ;  and  a  pleasant  view  it  gave  xis  of  the 
town  and  harbor  of  old  Mahon,  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  tranquil  places  of  anchorage  in  the  world. 
The  water  of  this  beautiful  inlet — which,  though  it 
makes  about  four  miles  into  the  land,  is  not  much 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width — is  scarcely  eve> 
ruffled  by  a  storm ;  and  on  the  delightful  afternoon 
to  which  I  now  refer,  it  lay  as  still  and  motionless- 
as  a  polished  mirror,  except  when  broken  into  mo- 
mentary ripples  by  the  paddles  of  some  passing  wa- 
terman. What  little  wmd  we  had  in  the  fore  p^art 
of  the  dny,  died  away  at  noon ;  and,  though  the  first 
dog-watch  was  almost  out,  and  the  sun  was  near  the 
horizon,  not  a  breath  of  air  had  risen  to  disturb  the 
deep  serenity  of  the  scene.  The  Dutch  liner,  which 
lay  not  fur  from  us,  was  so  clearly  reflected  in  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  water,  that  there  was  not  a 
rope  about  her  from  her  mai.i-stay  to  her  signal- 
halliards,  which  the  eye  could  not  distiactly  trace 
in  her  shadowy  and  inverted  image.  The  buoy  of 
our  best  bower  floated  abreast  our  larboard  bow; 
and  that,  too,  was  so  strongly  imaged,  that  its  entire 
bulk  seemed  to  Jie  above  the  water,  just  resting  on 
it,  as  if  upborne  on  a  sea  of  inoUeu  lead;  except 
when  now  aud  then,  the  wringing  of  a  swab,  or  the 
dashing  of  a  bucket  overboard  from  the  hett.l,  broke 
up  the  shadow  for  a  moment,  and  showed  the  sub- 
stance but  half  its  former  apparent  nze.  A^small 
polacca  craft  had  got  underway  from  jdahon  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  intendn  g  to  stand  over  to 
Barcelona;  but  it  fell  dead  culm  just  before  she 
reached  the  chops  of  the  harbor ;  and  there  she  lay 
as  motionless  tipon.  the  blue  surface,  as  if  she  were 
only  part  of  a  mimic  scene,  from  the  pencil  of  some 
accomplished  painter.  Her  broad  cotton  lateen  sails, 
as  they  hung  drooping  from  the  slantirg  and  taper 
yards,  shone  with  a  glistening  white:  toss  that  con- 
trasted beautifully  with  the  dark  flood  in  which 
they  .were  reflected;  and  the  distant  sound  of  the 
guitar,  which  one  of  the  sailors  was  listlessly  playing 
ou  her  deck,  came  sweetly  over  the  water,  and  har- 
monized well  with  t.ie  quiet  appearance  of  every- 
thing around.  The  whitewashed  walls  of  tho  laza- 
retto, on  a  verdant  headland  at  the  mouth  of  tho  buy, 
glittered  like  silver  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun ;  arid 
some  of  its  windows  were  burnished  so  brightly  by 
the  level  beams,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  edifice  were  in  flames.  On  tho  opposite 
side,  tho  ro  nantic  and  picturesque  ruins  of  fort  {St. 
Philip,  faintly  seen,  acquired  double  beauty  from 
being  tipped  with  the  declining  light ;  and  the  clus- 
ters of  ancient  looking  windmills,  which  dot  the 
green  eminences  along  the  bank,  added,  by  the  mo- 
tionless state  of  their  wings,  to  the  effect  of  the  un- 
broken tranquillity  of  the  scene. 

Even  on  board  our  vessel,  a  degree  of  stillness  un- 
usual for  a  man-of-war  prevailed  among  the  crow. 
It  was  the  hour  of  their  evening  meal ;  and  the  low 
hum  that  came  from  the  gun-deck  had  an  indistinct 
and  buzzing  sound,  which,  like  the  tiny  song  of  bees 
of  a  warm  summer  noon,  rather  heightened  than 
diminished  the  charm  of  the  surroun  ding  qtiiet.  The 
spar-deck  was  almost  deserted.  The  quarter-master 
of  the  watch,  with  his  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  and 
dressed  in  a  frock  and  trowsers  of  anowy  whiteness* 
stood  aft  upon  the  tafferel,  er,ect  and  motionless  as  a 
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statue,  keeping  tBe  usual  lookout  A  group  of  some 
half  a  dozen  sailors  had  gathered  together  on  the 
forecastle,  "where  they  were  supinely  lying  under  the 
shade  of  the  bulwarks;  and  here  find  there,  upon 
the  gun-slides  along  the  gangway,  sat  three  or  four 
others — one,  with  his  clothes-bag  beside  him,  over- 
hauling his  simple  wardro.be;  another  working  a 
set  of  clues  for  some  favorite  officer's  hammock; 
and  a  third  engaged,  perhaps,  in  carving  his  name 
in  rude  letters  upon  the  handle  of  a  jack-knife,  or  in 
knotting  a  laniard  by  which  to  suspend  'it  round  his 
neck. 

On  the  top  of  the  boom-cover,  and  in  the  fall 
glare  of  the  leveFsun,  lay  black  Jake,  the  jig-maker 
of  the  ship,  and  a  striking  specimen  of  African  pecu- 
liarities, in  whose  single  person  they  were  all  strong- 
ly developed.  His  fiat  nose  was  dilatect  to  unusual 
width,  and  his  ebony  cheeks  fairly  glistened  with 
delight,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  gambols  of  a  large 
monkey,  which,  clinging  to  the  main-stay,  just  above 
Jake's  woolly  head,  was  chatterirg  a.,d  grinning 
back  at  the  negro,  as  if  there  existed  some  means  of 
mutual  intelligence  between  them.  It  was  my  watch 
on  deck,  and  1  had  been  standing  several  minutes  lenn- 
ing  on  the  main  fiferail,  amusing  myself  by  observing 
the  antics  of  the  black  and  his  congenial  playmate; 
but  at  length,  tiring  of  the  rude  mirth,  had  turned 
towards  the  tafferel,  to  gaze  on  the  more  agreeable 
features  of  that  scene  which  I  have  feebly  attempted 
to  describe.  Just  at  that  moment  a  shout  and  a 
merry  laugh  burst  upon  my  ear,  and  looking  quickly 
round,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unusual  sound 
on  a  frigate's  deck,  I  saw  little  Bob  Stay  (as  we 
called  pur  commodore's  son)  standing  hall-way  up 
the  main-hatch  ladder,  clapping  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing aloft  at  some  object  that  seemed  to  inspire  him 
with  a  deal  of  glee.  A  single  glance  to  the  main- 
yard  explained  the  occasion  of  Lis  merriment.  He 
had  been  coming  up  from  the  gun-deck,  when  Jacko, 
perceiving  him  on  the  ladder,  dropped  suddenly 
down  from  the  main-stay,  ,and  rmmi:  g  along  the 
boom  cover,  leaped  upon  Bob's  shoulder,  seized  his 
cap  from  his  head,  and  immediately  darted  up  the 
main-topsail  sheet)  axd  thence  to  the  bunt  of  the 
mam-yard,  where  he  now  sat,  picking  threads  from 
the  tassel  of  his  prize,  and  occasionally  scratching 
bis  side  and  chattering,  as  if  with  exultation  for  the 
success  of  his  mischief  But  Bob  was  a  sprightly, 
active  little  fellow ;  and  though  he  could  not  climb 
quite  as  nimbly  as  a  monkey,  yet  he  had  no  mind  to 
lose  his  cap  without  an  effort  to  regain  it  Perhaps 
he  was  more  strongly  incited  to  make  chase  after 
Jacko  from  noticing  me  to  smile  at  his  plight,  or  by 
the  loud  laugh  of  Jake,  who  seemed  inexpressibly 
delighted  at  the  occurrence,  and  endeavored  to 
evince,  by  tumbling  about  the  boom-cloth,  shaking 
Ms  huge  misshapen  head,  and  sundry  other  gro- 
tesque actions,  the  pleasure  for  which  he  had  no 
words. 

"  Ha,  you  d d  rascal,  Jacko,  hab  you  no  more 

respec*  for  de  young  officer,  den  to  steal  his  cab  ? 
"We  bring  you  to  de  gangway,  you  black  ^  nigger, 
and  gib  you  a  dozen  on  de  bare  back  for  a  tief." 

The  monkey  looked  down  from  his  perch  as  if  he 
understood  the  threat  of  the  negro,  and  chattered  a 
sort  of  defiance  in  answer. 

"  Ha,  ha!  Massa  Stay,  he  say  you  mus*  ketch  him. 
'fore  you  flog  him ;  ana  itfs  no  so  easy  for  a  midship- 
man in  boots  to  ketch  a  monkey  barefoot" 

A  red  spot  mounted  to  the  cheek  of  little  Bob,-  as 
lie  cast  one  glance  of  offended  pride  at  Jake,  and 
then  sprang  across  the  deck  to  the  Jacob's  ladder.  ^  In 
an  instant  he  was  half-way  up  the  rigging,  running 
oyer  the  ratlines  a?  lightly  as  if  they  were  an  easy 
flight  of  stairs,  whilst  the  shrouds  scarcely  quivered 


beneath  his  elastic  motion.    In  a  second  more  Ms 
hand  was  on  the  futtocks. 

"  Massa  Stay !"  cried  Jake,  who  sometimes,  from 
being  a  favorite,  ventured  to  take  liberties  with  the 
younger  officers,  "Massa  Stay,  you  best  crawl 
through  de  lubber's  hole — it  take  a  sailor  to  climb 
the  futtock  shroud." 

But  he  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  his  pretended 
caution  before  Bob  was  in  the  top.  The  monkey,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  awaited  his  approach,  until  he 
had  got  nearly  up  the  rigging,  when  it  suddenly  put 
the  cap  on  iisown  head,  and  running  along  the  yard 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  top,  sprang  up  a  rope, 
and  thence  to  the  topmast  backstay,  up  which  it  ran 
to  the  topmast  cross-trees,  where  it  again  quietly 
seated  itself,  and  resumed  its  work  of  picking  the 
tassel  to  pieces.  For  several  minutes  I  stood  watch- 
ii  g  my  little  messmate  follow  Jacko  from  one  piece 
of  rigging  to  another,  the  monkey,  all  the  while, 
.  seemL  g  to  exert  only  as  much  agility  tis  was  neces- 
sary to  elude  the  pursuer,  and  pausing  whenever 
the  latter  appeared  to  be  growii  g  weary  of  the 
chase.  At  last,  by  this  kind  of  manoeuvring,  the 
mischievous  animal  succeeded  in  entitirg  Bob  as 
high  as*  the  royal-mast-head,  when  springing  sud- 
denly on  the  royal  stay,  it  ran  nimbly  down  to  the 
foretop-gallant-mast-head,  thence  clown,  the  rigging 
to  the  foretop,  when  leaping  on  the  foreyard,  it  ran 
out  to  the  yard-arm,  and  hut  g  the  cap  on  the  end 
of  the  studding-sail  boom,  where,  taking  its  seat,  it 
raised  a  loud  and  exulting  chattering.  Bob  by  this 
time  was  completely  tired  out,  and,  perhaps,  unwill- 
ing to  return  to  the  deck  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
fruitless  chase,  he  sat  down  in  the  royal  cross-trees ; 
while  those  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  sport, 
returned  to  their  usual  avocations  or  amusements. 
The  monkey,  no  longer  the1  object  of  pursuit  or  at-' 
tention,  remained  but  a  little  while  on  the  yard-arm ; 
but  soon  takirg  up  the  cap,  returned  in  towards  the 
slings,  and  dropped  it  down  up6n  deck. 

Some  little  piece  of  duty  occurred  at  this  moment 
to  ergage  me,  jos  soon  as  which  was  performed,  I 
walked  aft,  and  leaning  my  elboy  on'  the  tafferel, 
was  quickly  lost  in  the  recollection  of  s&enes  very 
different  from  the  small  pantomime  I  had  just  been 
witnessirg.  Soothed  by  the  low  hum  of  the  crew, 
and  by  the  quiet  loveliness  of  everything  around, 
my  thoughts  had  travelled  far  away  from  the  reali- 
ties of  my  situation,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  cry  from  black  Jake,  which,  brought  me  on  the 
instant  back  to  consciousness.  "My  God!  Massa 
Scupper,"  cried  he,  "Massa  Stay  is  on  de  main- 
truck  P 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  my  reins  as  the  word 
reached  my  ear.  I  cast  my  eyes  up — it  was  too 
true!  The  adventurous  boy,  after  restirg  on  the 
royal  cross-trees,  had  been  seized  with  a  wish  to  go, 
still  higher,  and,  impelled  by  one  of  those  impulses 
by  which  men  are  sometimes  instigated  to  place 
themselves  in  situations  of  imminent  peril,  without 
a  possibility  of  good  resulting  from  the  exposure,  he 
had  climbed  the  sky-sail  pole,  and,  at  the  moment 
of  my  looking  up,  was  actually  standing  on  the 
main-truck  1  a  small  circular  piece  of  wood  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  loftiest  mast,  and  at  a  height  so 
great  from  the  deck  that  my  brain  turned  dizzy  as 
I  looked  up  at  him.  The  reverse  of  Virgil's  line 
was  true  in  this  instance.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  to  ascend — but  to  descend — my  head  swam 
round,  and  my  stomach  felt  sick  at  thought  of  the 
perils  comprised  in  that  one  word.  There  was  no- 
thing above  him  or  around  him  but  the  empty  air— 
and  beneath  him,  npthing  but  a  point,  a  mere  point 
— a  small,  unstable  wheel,  that  seemed  no  bigger 
from  the  deck  than  the  button  Qn  the  end  of  &  foiL 
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and  the  taper  sky-sail  pole  itself  scarcely  larger  than 
the  blale.  Dreadful  temerity!  If  he  should  at- 
tempt to  stoop,  what  could  he  take  hold  of  to  steady 
his  descent?  His  feet  quite  covered  up  the  small 
and  fearful  platform  that  he  stood  upon,  and  be- 
neath that,  a  loug,  smooth,  naked  spar,  which  seemed 
to  bend  with  his  weight,  was  all  that  upheld  him 
from  destruction,  A  a  attempt  to  get  down  from 
"  that  bad  eminence,"  would  be  almost  certain  death ; 
he  would  inevitably  lose  his  equilibrium,  and  be 
precipitated  to  the  deck,  a  crushed  and  shapeless 
mass.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  that 
crowded  tiirongh  my  mind  as  I  first  raised  my  eye, 
and  saw  the  terrible,  truth  of  Jake's  exclamation. 
What  was  to  be  done  in  the  pressing  and  horrible 
exigency  ?  To  hail  him,  and  inform  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, would  be  but  to  insure  his  ruin.  Indeed,  I  fan- 
cied that  the  rash  boy  already  perceived  the  immi- 
nence of  his  peril ;  and  I  half  thought  that  I  could 
see  his  limbs  begin  to  quiver,  and  Ids  cheek  turn 
deadly  pale.  Every  mo. neat  I  expected  to  see  the 
dreadful  catastrophe.  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at 
him,  and  yet  could  not  withdraw  my  gaze.  A  film 
carne  over  my  eyes,  and  a  faiatness  over  my  heart. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  to  grow  thick,  and  to  trem- 
ble arid  waver  like  fchc  heated  air  around  a  furnace ; 
the  mast  appeared  to  totter,  and  the  ship  to  pass 
from  undor  my  feet.  I  myself  had  the  sensations  of 
one  about  to  tall  from,  a  great  height,  and  making  a 
strong  effort  to  recover  myself,  like  that  of  a  dreamer 
who  fancies  ho  is  shoved  from  a  precipice,  I  stag- 
gered up  against  the  bulwarks. 

When  my  eyea  wore  once  turned  from  the  dread- 
ful object  to  which  they  had  been  rivete  1,  my  sense 
and  consciousness  came  back.  I  looked  around 
me — the  dock  was  already  crowded  with  people. 
The  intelligence  of  poor  Bob's  temerity  had  spread 
through  tiie  ship  like  wild-fire — as  such  news  always 
will — aad  the  officers  and  crew  were  all  crowding 
to  the  desk  to  behold  the  appalling — the  heart- 
rending spectacle.  Every  one,  us  he  looked  up, 
turned  pule,  and  his  eye  became  fastened  in  silence 
on  the  truck — like  thab  of  a  spectator  of  an  execu- 
tion on  the  gallows — with  a  steadfast,  unblinking 
and  intense,  yet  abhorrent  gaze,  as  if  momentarily 
expecting  a  fatal  termination  to  the  awful  suspense. 
3STo  one  male  a  suggestion — no  one  spoke.  Every 
feeling,  every  faculty  seemed  to  be  absorbed  and 
swallowed  up  iu  one  deep,  intense  emotion  of  agony. 
Once  the  first  lieutenant  seized  the  trumpet,  na  if  to 
hail  .poor  Bob,  but  he  had  scarce  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
when  his  arm  dropped  again,  and  sank  listlessly 
do\vu  beside  him,  as  if  from  a  sad  consciousness  of 
the  utter  inability  of  what  he  had  been  going  to  say. 
Every  soul  in  the  ship  was  now  0:1  the  spar-deck, 
and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  main-truck. 

At  this  mo.nent  there  was  a  stir  among  the  crew 
about  the  gangway,  and  directly  after  another  face 
was  added  to  those  on  the  quarter-deck — it  was  that 
of  the  commodore,  Bob's  father.  He  had  come  along- 
side in  a  shore  boat,  without  having  been  noticed 
by  a  single  eye,  so  intense  and  universal  was  the  in- 
terest that  had  fastened  every  gaze  upon  the  spot 
where  poor  Bob  stood  trembling  on  the  awful  verge 
of  fate.  The  commodore  asked  not  a  question,  ut- 
tered not  a  syllable.  He  was  a  dark-faced,  austere 
man,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  of  the  midshipmen 
that  he  entertained  but  little  affection  for  his  son. 
However  that  might  have  been,  it  was  certain  thnt 
he  treated  him  with  precisely  the  snme  strict  disci- 
pline that  he  did  the  other  young  officers,  or  if  there 
was  any  difference  at  all,  it  was  not- in  favor  of  Bob. 
Some  who  pretended  to  have  studied  his  character 
closely,  affirmed  that  he  loved  ,his  boy  too  well  to 
spoil  him,  and  that,  intending  him  fat  the  arduous 


profession  in  which  he  had  himself  risen  to  fame  and 
eminence,  he  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  him 
to  experience  some  of  its  privations  and  hardships 
at  the  outset 

The  arrival  of  the  commodore  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  several  eyes,  which  now  turned  on  him  to 
trace  what  emotions  the.  danger  of  his  son  would 
occasion.  But  their  scrutiny  was  foiled.  By  no 
outward  sign  did  he  show  what  was  passing  within. 
His  eye  still  retained  its  severe  expression,  his  brow 
the  slight  frown  which  it  usually  wore,  and  his  lip 
its  haughty  curl.  Immediately  on  reaching  the 
deck,  he  had  ordered  a  marine  to  hand  him  a  mus- 
ket, and  with  this  stepping  aft,  and  getting  on  the 
lookout-block,  he  raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  took 
a  deliberate  ainvat  his  son,  at  the  same  time  hailing 
him,  without  a  trumpet,  in  his  voice  of  thunder — 

"  Robert!"  cried  he,  "jump!  jump  overboard  I  or 
I'll  fire  at  you!" 

The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  tottering,  for  his  anm  were  thrown  out  like 
tho.se  of  one  scarcely  able  to  retain  his  balance.  The 
commodore  raised  his  voice  ngain,  and  ia  a  quicker 
and  more  energetic  tone,  cried, 

"  Jump !  'tis  your  only  chance  for  life." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  before 
the  body  was  seen  to  leave  the  truck  and  spring  out 
into  the  air.  A  sound,  between  a  shriek  and  a  groan, 
burst  f  ro:n  many  lips.  The  father  spoke  not — sighed 
not — i.ideed  he  did  not  seem  to  breathe.  For  a  mo- 
ment of  intense  agony  a  pin  might  have  beea  heard 
to  drop  on  deck.  With  a  rush  like  that  of  a  cannon 
ball,  the  body  descended  to  the  water,  and  before 
the  waves  closed  over  it,  twenty  stout  fellows,  among 
them  several  officers,  had  dived  from  the  bulwarks. 
Another  short  period  of  bitter  suspense  ensued.  It 
rose — he  was  alive!  his  arms  were  seen  to  movel 
he  struck  out  towards  the  ship ! — atid  despite  the 
discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  three  loud  huzzas,  na  out- 
burst of  unfeigned  and  unrestrainable  joy  from  the 
hearts  of  our  crew  of  five  hundred  men,  pealed 
through  the  air,  and  made  the  welkin  ring.  Till  this 
morne.it  the  old  commodore  had  stood  unmoved. 
The  eyes,  that  glistening  with  pleasure  now  sought 
his  face,  saw  that  it  was  ashy  pale.  lie  attempted 
to  descend  the  horse-block,  but  his  knees  bent  under 
him ;  he  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  put  up  his 
hand,  AS  if  to  tear  open  his  vest ;  but  before  he  ac- 
complished his  object,  he  staggered  forward,  and 
would  have  fallen  on  the  deck,  had  he  not  been 
caught  by  old  black  Jake.  He  was  borne  into  his 
cabin,  where  the  surgeon  attended  him,  whose  ut- 
most skill  was  required  to  restore  his  mind  to  its 
usual  equability  and  self-command,  in  which  he  at 
last  happily  succeeded.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  the  dreadful  shock,  he  seat  for  Bob,  and  had  a 
long  confidential  conference  with  him ;  and  it  was 
noticed,  when  the  little  fellow  left  the  cabin,  that 
he  was  in  tears.  The  next  day  we  sent  down  our 
taunt  and  dashy  poles,  and  replaced  them  with  the 
stump-to'-gallant-masts ;  and  on  the  third,  we  weigh- 
ed anchor,  and  made  sail  for  Gibraltar. 

GEORGE  P.  MOKBIS 

"W*A8  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1801  Ho  came 
early  in  life  to  New  York,  and  formed  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  late  Samuel  Woodworth,  with 
whom  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Mir- 
ror in  1823. 

Mr,  Morris  conducted  this  journal  with  distin- 
guished success  till  the  completion  of  its  twentieth 
volume  in  1842,  when  its  publication  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  universally  spread  financial  disasters 
of  the  times.  During  this  period  it  was  the 
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representative  of  the  best  literary,  dramatic,  and 
artistic  interests  of  the  da}',  having  among  its 
contributors,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Paukling,  Leggett, 
Hoffman,  and  numerous  other  writers  of  distinc- 
tion, while  Theodore  S.  Fay,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis, 
William  Cox,  Epes  Sargent,  were  more  especially 
identified  with  its  pages.  It  was,  during  the 
period  for  which  it  was  published,  one  of  the 
literary  u  institutions  "  of  the  country.  In  1843 
the  periodical  was  revived,  with  the  title  The 
New  Mirror,  three  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  royal  octavo  form.  Mr.  Willis  was 
again  associated  in  the  editorship  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, contributing  some  of  his  best  sketches,  while 
the  earlier  numbers  were  weekly  illustrated  by 
the  pencil  of  the  artist  J.  G.  Chapman.  The 
publication  \v£s  successful,  but  an  interpretation 
of  the  postage  laws  interfering  with  its  circula- 
tion, Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis  projected  a  new 
enterprise  in  the  Moening  Mirror,  a  daily  paper 
at  New  York,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
autumn  of  1844.  The  next  editor  of  this  jour- 
nal, Mr.  Hiram  Fuller,  soon  became  associated 
in  this  undertaking,  which  was  conducted  for 
more  than  two  years  by  the  three  associates, 


At  the  close  of  1846,  Mr.  Morris  commenced 
alone  a  new  weekly,  The  National  Press.  It 
was  carried  on  by  him  for  nearly  a  year,  when 
his  former  literary  partner,  Mr.  Willis,  became 
associated  in  the  paper,  the  title  of  which  was 
then  changed  to  the  Home  Journal.  Under  the 
joint  editorship  it  soon  became  firmly  established, 
and  a  general  favorite  as  a  popular  newspaper  of 
the  fashionable  and  belles-lettres  interests  of  the 
day.* 

We  have  thus  presented  in  an  uninterrupted 


*  The  first  number  of  the  New  York  Mirror  and  Ladies* 
Literary  Gazette,  was  published  in  New  York,  Aug.  2, 1823;  the 
last  appeared  Dec.  81, 1842.  The  "  New  Mirror"  was  published 
weekly,  from  April  8, 1848,  to  8epl  23, 1844.  The  first  num- 
ber of  the  Evening  Mirror  app  ared  Oct.  7, 1844.  The  National 
Press  became  the  Home  Journal,  with  its  forty-first  number, 
NOT.  21.184S. 


view  Mr.  Morris's  series  of  newspaper  enterprises, 
extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The 
uniform  success  with  which  they  have  been  at- 
tended is  due  to  his  editorial  tact  and  judgment ; 
his  shrewd  sense  of  the  public  requirements ;  and 
his  provision  for  the  more  refined  and  perma- 
nently acceptable  departments  of  literature.  Good 
taste  and  delicacy  have  always  presided  over  the 
journals  conducted  by  Mr.  Moms.  The  old  Mir- 
ror was  liberally  connected  with  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, supplying  a  series  of  national  portraits  and 
views  of  sceru-ry  from  originals  by  Leslie,  Inman, 
Cole,  "Weir,  engraved  by  Durand,  Smillie,  Casilear, 
and  others,  which  have  not  since  been  surpassed 
in  their  department  of  illustration. 

One  of  the  earliest  productions  of  Mr.  Morris 
W£  \  his  drama  of  Brier  Cliff,  which  was  produced 
at  the  Chatham  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1837, 
and  acted  for  forty  nights.  It  was  constructed 
on  incidents  of  the  American  Eevolation.  This 
remains  unpublished.  In  1842,  he  wrote  the 
libretto  of  an  opera,  The  Maid  of  Saxony,  which 
was  set  to  music  by  Mr.  £).  E.  Horn,  and  per- 
formed for  fourteen  nights  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

The  songs  of  Mr.  Morris  have  been  produced  at 
intervals  during  the  whole  term  of  his  literary 
career.  They  have  been  successfully  set  to  music, 
and  popularly  sung  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  themes  include  most  varieties  of  situation, 
presenting  the  love  ballad,  the  patriotic  song,  the 
expression  of  patriotism,  of  friendship,  and  nume- 
rous occasional  topics. 


Undercliffi 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  the  songs 
and  ballads — from  the  press  of  Appleton,in  1840, 
with  illustrations  by  Weir  and  Chapman ;  a  minia- 
ture volume  by  Paine  and  Burgess,  in  1846 ;  and 
a  costly  illustrated  octavo,  The  Deserted  Bride, 
and  o  her  production*,  from  the  press  of  Scribner, 
in  1853,  Accompanied  by  engravings  from  designs 
by  Mr.  "Weir,  who  has  also  illustrated  each  stanza 
of  the  poem,  The  Whip  poor-will,  in  an  earlier 
edition,  printed  from  steel. 

A  collection  of  specimens  of  the  Song  Writer* 
of  America,  of  National  Melodies,  a  joint  com- 
position with  Mr.  "Willis  of  the  Prose  and  Poetry 
of  Europe  and  America,  with  a  volume  of  prose 
sketches,  The  Little.  Frenchman  (md  his  Water 
Lots,  in  1838,  illustrated  by  the  comic  designer 
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Johnston,  complete  the  list  of  Mr.  Morris's  publi- 
cations. 


The  pMnt  of  the  wailing  Whip-poor-will, 
\V  1,0  mourns  unseen  and  ceaseless  sings 

Evt  r  a  note  of  wail  and  woe, 
Till  xuornirg  spreads  her  iwy  wjnjr", 

And  earth  and  sky  in,  ber  glaticcS  glow. 

J.  K, 

Why  dost  thou  come  at  set  of  sun, 

Those  pensive  words  to  say  ? 
Why  whip  poor  Will  ? — What  has  ho  done — 

And  who  is  Will,  1  pray  ? 

Why  come  from  yon.  leaf-shaded  hill, 

A  suppliant  at  my  door  ? — 
Why  ask  of  me  to  whip  poor  Will  ? 

Aad  is  Will  really  poor? 

If  poverty's  bis  crime,  let  mirth 

From  out  his  heart  be  driven  ; 
That  is  tlie  deadliest  sin  on  etiith, 

And  never  is  forgiven  ? 

Art  Will  himself? — It  must  be  so — 

I  lea-rn  it  from  thy  moan, 
For  none  can  feel  another's  woe 

As  deeply  as  his  own. 

Yet  wherefore  strain  thy  tiny  throat, 

While  other  birds  repose ! 
What  means  thy  melancholy  note? — 

The  mystery  disclose  ? 

Still  "  Whip  poor  Will  1" — Art  thou  a  sprite, 

From  unknown  regions  sent, 
To  wander  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

And  ask  for  punishment? 

Is  thine  a  conscience  sore  beset 

With  guilt? — or,  what  is  worse,          ^ 

Hast  thou  to  meet  writs,  duns,  and  debt— 
Ko  money  ift  thy  purse  ? 

If  this  bo  thy  hard  fate  indeed, 

Ah!  well  mayst  thou  repine ; 
The  sympathy  I  give,  I  need — 

The  poet's  doom  is  thine  I 

Art  thou  a  lover,  Will?— Hast  proved 

The  fairest  can  deceive? 
Thine  is  the  lot  .of  all  who've  loved 

Since  Adarn.  wedded  Eve  1 

Hast  trusted  in  a  friend,  and  seen 

No  friend  was  he  in  ne'ed  1 
A  common  error — men  still  lean 

Upon  as  frail  a  reed, 

Ilast  thou,  in  seeking  wealth  or  fame, 

A  erown  of  brambles  won  ? 
O'er  all  the  earth  'tis  just  the  same 

With  every  mother's  son.  1 

Hasfc  found  the  world  a  Babel  wide, 

Where  man  to  Mammon  stoops  ? 
Where  flourish  Arrogance  and  Pride, 

While  modest  merit  droops  ? 

What,  none  pi  these? — Then,  whence  thy  ypain  ? 

To  guess  it  who's  the  skill  ? 
Prny  have  the  kindness  to  explain 

"\v"hy  I  should  whip  poor  Will? 

Dost  merely  ask  thy  just  desert  ? 

What,  not  another  word  ?— 
Back  to  the  woods  again,  unhurt — 

I  will  not  harm  thee,  birdl 


But  use  thee  kindly — for  my  nerves, 
Like  thine,  have  penance  clone, 

Use  every  man  as  he  deserves 

Who  shall  'scape  whipping?" — none  I 

Farewell,  poor  Will! — not  valueless 

This  lesson  by  thee  given  ; 
Keep  thine  own  counsel,  ami  confess 

Thyself  alone  to  Heaven  1" 


WOODMAN,  SPAKE  THAT  TBKB. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  1 
,  In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
*Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not  I 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down! 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Is'ow  towering  to  the  skies! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  pjayed. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Foigive  thia  foolish  tear, 

l*ut  let  that  old  oak;  stand  1 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend! 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  brandies  bead. 
Old  tree!  the  storm  still  brave  1 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot: 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 


IfM  WITH  YOU  ONOTffl  AGAXK. 

I'm  with  you  once  again,  my  friends, 

No  more  my  footsteps  roam  ; 
Where  it  began  my  journey  ends, 

Ainid  the  scenes  of  home. 
No  other  clime  has  skies  so  blue, 

Or  streams  so  broad  and  clear, 
And  where  are  hearts  so  warm  and  true 

As  those  that  meet  me  here  ? 

Since  last,  with  spirits  wild  and  free, 

I  pressed  my  native  strand, 
IVe  wandered  many  miles  at  sea, 

And  manv  miles  on  land ; 
I've  seen  fair  realms  of  the  earth, 

By  rude  commotion  torn, 
Which  taught  me  how  to  prize  the  worth 

Of  that  where  I  was  born. 

In  other  countries  when  I  heard 

The  language  of  my  own, 
How  fondly  each  familiar  word 

Awoke  an  answering  ton  el 
But  when  our  woodland  songs  were  sung 

Upon  a  foreign  mart, 
The  vows  that  faltered  on  the  tongue 

With  rapture  thrilled  the  heart 
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My  native  land ! ,  I  turn  to  you, 

With  blessing  and  with  prayer, 
Where  man  is  brave  and  woman  true 

Atul  free  as  mountain  air. 
Long  may  our  flag  in  triumph  wave, 

Against  the  world  combined, 
And  friends  a  welcome — foes  a  grave, 

Within  our  borders  find. 


A  LEGENB   OF  IHB 

In  the  days  that  are  gone,  by  this  sweet  flowing 

water, 

Two  lovers  reclined  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ; 
She  was  the  mountain-king's  rosy-lipped  daughter, 

The  brave  warrior-chief  of  the  valley  was  he. 
Then  all  things  around  them,  below  and  above, 
Were  basking  as  now  in  the  sunshine  of  love —    • 
In  the  days  that  are  gone,  by  this  sweet  flowing 
stream. 

In  the  days  that  are  gone,  they  were  laid  'neath  the 

willow, 

The  maid  in  her  beauty,  the  youth  in  his  pride ; 
Both  slain  by  the  foeinaii  who  crossed  the  dark 

billow, 
And  stole  the  broad  lands  where  their  children. 

reside : 

Whose  fathers,  when  dyingr  in-  fear  looke  1  above, 
And  tremble  1  to  think  of  that  chief  and  h:s  love, 
In  the  days  that  are  gone,  by  this  sweet  flowing 
stream. 


To  me  the  world's  an  open  book, 

Of  sweet  and  pleasant  poetry  ; 
I  rea  1  it  in  the  running  brook 

That  sings  its  way  towards  the  sea. 
It  whispers  in  the  leaves  of  trees, 

The  swelling  grain,  the  wavi:  g  grass, 
And  in  the  cool,  fresh  evening  breeze 

That  crisps  the  wavelets  as  they  pass. 

The  flowers  below,  the  stars  above, 

In  all  their  bloom  arid  brightness  given, 
Are,  like  the  attributes  of  love, 

The  poetry  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Thus  Kature's  volume,  read  aright, 

Attunes  the  soul  to  minstrelsy, 
Tinging  life's  clouds  with  rosy  light 

And  all  the  world  with  poetry, 

SEAB  THE  LAKE. 

Near  the  lake  where  drooped  the  willow, 

Long  time  ago ! 
Where  the  rock  threw  back:  the  billow, 

Brighter  than  snow ; 
Dwelt  a  maid,  beloved  and  cherished 

By  high  and  low ; 
But  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perished 

Long  time  ago ! 

Bock,  and  tree,  and  flowing  water. 

Long  time  ago  I 
Bee,  and  bird,  and  blossom  taught  her 

Love's  spell  to  know  1 
'  While  to  my  fond  words  she  listened, 

Murmuring  low ! 
Tenderly  her  dove-eyes  glistened, 

Long  time  ago  1 

Mingled  were  our  hearts  for  ever, 

Long  time  ago ! 
Can.  I  now  forget  her  ?     Never  1 

No,  lost  one,  no  I 


To  her  grave  these  tears  are  given, 

Ever  to  flow ; 
She's  the  star  I  missed  from  heaven, 

Long  time  ago ! 


THE  CEOT02T  ODK— WErTTEX  AT    THE    BEQUEST  OF  THE  COEPO- 
EATION  OP  THE  CITY  OF  N£W  YOEK. 

Gushing  from  this  living  fountain, 

Music  pours  a,  falling  strain, 
As  the  Goddess  of  the  Mountain 

Comes  with,  all  her  sparkling  train. 
From  her  grotto-springs  advancing, 

Glittering  in  her  feathery  spray, 
Woodland  iays  beside  her  dancing, 

She  pursues  her  winding  way. 

Gently  o'er  the  rippling  water, 

In  her  coral-shallop  bright, 
Glides  the  ro«k-king's  dove-eyed  daughter, 

Decked  in  robes  of  virgin  white. 
Nymphs  and  naiads,  sweetly  smiling, 

Urge  her  bark  with  pearly  hand. 
Merrily  the  sylph  beguiling 

Prom  the  nooks  of  fairy-land. 

Swimming  on  the  snow-curled  billow, 

See  the  river  spirits  fair 
Lay  their  cheeks,  as  ,on  a  pillow, 

With  the  foam-beads  in  their  &ain 
Thus  attended,  hither  wending, 

Floats  the  lovely  oread  now, 
Eden's  arch  of  promise  bending, 

Over  her  translucent  brow. 

Hail  the  wanderer  from  a  far  land ! 

Bind  her  flowing  tresses  up  1 
Crown  her  with  a  fadeless  garland, 

And  with  crystal  brim  the  cup, 
From  her  haunts  of  deep  seclusion, 

Let  Intemperance  greet  her  too, 
And  the  heat  of  his  delusion 

Sprinkle  with  this  mountain-dew. 

Water  leaps  as  if  delighted, 

While  her  conquered  foes  retire  1 
Pale  Contagion  flies  affrighted 

With  the  baffled  demon  Fire! 
Safety  dwells  m  her  dominions, 

Health  and  Beauty  with  her  move, 
And  entwine  their  circling  pinions, 

Iti  a  sisterhood  of  love ! 

Water  shouts  a  glad  hosanna ! 

Bubbles  up  the  earth  to  bless ! 
Cheers  it  like  the  precious  manna 

In  the  barren  wilderness. 
Here  we  wondering  gaze,  assembled 

Like  the  grateful  Hebrew  band, 
When  the  hidden  fountain  trembled, 

And  obeyed  the  Prophet's  wand. 

Bound  the  Aqueducts  of  story, 

As  the  mists  of  Lethe  throng, 
Croton's  waves  in  all  their  glory, 

Troop  in  melody  along. 
Ever  sparkling,  bright  and  single, 

Will  this  rock-ribbed  stream  appear 
When  Posterity  shall  mingle 

like  the  gathered  waters  here. 


.  MY  MOTETEr.18  BIBLE. 

This  book  is  all  that's  left  me  now : — 
Tears  will  unbidden  start — 

With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow, 
I  press  it  to  my  heart. 
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For  many  generations  past 

Here  is  our  family  tree : 
My  mother's  hand  this  bible  clasped ; 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah !  "well  do  I  remember  those 

"Whose  names  these  records  bear;   • 
Who  round  the  hearth-stone  used  to  close 

After  the  evening  prayer, 
And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said, 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill  I 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 

Here  are  they  living  still  1 

My  father  read  this  holy  book, 

To  brothers,  sisters,  dear ; 
How  calm  waa  my  poor  mother's  look, 

"Who  leaned  God's  word  to  hear. 
Her  angel  face — I  see  it  yetl 

What  thrilling  memories  .come  f 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  halls  of  home! 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ev#r  knew, 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried , 
When  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy; 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  ine  how  to  die. 

George  P.  Morris  died  in  his  sixty-third  year, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  July  6, 1864.  His  health 
had  been  broken  by  a  serious  attack  of  paralysis, 
and  liis  last  years  were  mostly  passed  in  retire- 
ment. A  new  and  complete  edition,  the  latest, 
of  Morris's  Poems,  including  the  libretto  of  u  Tho 
Maid  of  Saxony,"  was  published  by  Scribner,  in 
1860.  In  the  following  year,  General  Morris  con- 
tributed an  introductory  memoir  to  an  enlarged 
collection  of  the  poetical  writings  of  his  early 
friend  and  literary  associate,  Samuel  Woodworth. 

**THB  DISMISSED. 

"  I  suppose  she  was  fij?l)t  in  rejecting  my  suit, 
But  why  did  she  kick  rue  down  stairs  ?  " 

HALLJECK'S  "  Diacar  ded.n 

The  wing  of  my  spirit  is  broken, 

My  day -star  of  hope  has  declined ; 
For  a  month  not  a  word  have  I  spoken 

That's  either  polite  or  refined. 
My  mind  *s  like  the  sky  in  bad  weather, 

When  mist-clouds  around  us  are  curled : 
And  viewing  myself  altogether, 

I  'm  the  veriest  wretch  in  the  world! 

I  wander  about  like  a  vagrant  — 

I  spend  half  my  time  in  the  street; 
My  conduct's  improper  and  flagrant, 

For  1  quarrel  with  nil  that  I  meet. 
My  dress,  too,  is  wholly  neglected, 

My  hat  I  pull  over  my  brow, 
And  I  look  like  a  fellow  suspected 

Of  wishing  to  kick  up  a  row. 

In  vain  I  've  endeavored  to  borrow 

From  friends  *«  some  material  aid"  — 
For  my  landlady  views  me  with  sorrow, 

When  she  thinks  of  the  bill  that's  unpaid. 
Abroad,  my  acquaintances  flout  me, 

The  ladies  cry,  "  Bless  us,  look  there!" 
And  the  little  boys  cluster  about  me, 

And  sensible  citizens  stare. 

One  says,  "  He  'a  a  victim  to  cupid ;  " 
Another,  "His  conduct's  too  bad;" 

A  third,  "  He  is  awfully  stupid ;  " 
A  fourth,  *'  He  is  perfectly  mad  1 "  — 


And  then  I  am  watched  like  a  bandit, 

Mankind  with  me  all  are  at  strife: 
By  heaven,  no  longer  I'll  stand  it, 

But  quick  put  an  end  to  my  life ! 

I've  thought  of  the  means — yet  I  shudder 

At  dagger  or  ratsbane  or  rope ; 
At  drawing  with  lancet  my  blood,  or 

At  razor  without  any  soap! 
Suppose  I  should  fall  in  a  duel, 
.  And  thus  leave  the  stage  with  gclatt 
But  to  die  with  a  bullet  is  cruel  — 

Besides,  Jt  would  be  breaking  the  law ! 

Yet  one  way  remains  :  to  the  river 

I  '11  fly  from  the  goadings  of  care !  — 
But  drown?  —  oh,  the  thought  makes  me  shiver— 

A  terrible  death,  I  declare  I 
Ah,  no !  —  I  '11  once  more  see  my  Kitty, 

And  parry  her  cruel  disdain  — 
Beseech  her  to  take  me  in  pity, 

And  never  dismiss  me  again. 

**  THE   SWORD   AND  THE  STAFF. 

The-sword  of  the  hero ! 

The  staff  of  the  sage! 
Whose  valor  and  wisdom 

Are  stamped  on  the  age I 
Time-hallowed  mementoes 

Of  those  who  have  riven 
The  sceptre  from  tyrants, 

The  lightning  from  heaven  I 

This  weapon,  0  Freedom  1 

Was  drawn  by  thy  son, 
And  it  never  was  sheathed 

Till  the  battle  wns  won  I 
No  stain  of  dishonor 

Upon  it  we  see ! 
'Twas  never  surrendered 

Except  to  the  free! 

While  F»ime  claims  the  hero 

And  patriot  snge, 
Their  names  to  emblazon 

On  History's  page, 
No  holier  relics 

Will  liberty  hoard 
Than  FRANKLIN'S  stoff,  guarded 

By  WASHINGTON'S  sword! 

GEORGE  W.  BtTENAP, 

A  CLERGYMAN  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  publications,  chieily  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  was  born  in  Merrimaek,  3STew 
Hampshire,  in  1802.  His  father,  tho  Itev.  Jacob 
Burnap,  wus  for  a  long  time  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  in  that  town.  The  sou  was  ft 
graduate  of  Harvard  of  1834,  and  in  1827  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  tho  charge  of 
tho  First  Independent  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
In  1835  he  commenced  author  by  publishing  a 
volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  Contro- 
versy between  Unitarians  and  other  t)e)%omina~ 
tions  of  Christians.  In  1840  ho  published  a  vo- 
lume of  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Mind,  the  Formation  of  Character, 
and  tlia  Conduct  of  Life ;  in  the  same  year,  a 
volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  of 
Women;  r.nd  in  1824,  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory cf  Christianity.  In  1844  he  contributed  to 
Gporks's  u  American  Biography,"  a  memoir  of 
Leonard  Oalvert,  first  governor  of  Maryland.  In 
1845  ho  published  Expository  Lectures  on  the 
Principal  Texts  of  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the 
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Doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  a  volume  of  Miscella- 
nies; ancfa  Biography  of  Henry  T.  IngalZs.  In 
1848  he  published  a  small  work  entitled  Popular 
Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered 
and  Answered ;  and  in  1850,  twenty  discourses, 
On  the  Rectitude  of  Human  Nature.  He  has 
been  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  The  Chris- 
tian Examiner  since  the  year  1834.* 

In  1855  he  published  a  volume,  entitled,  Chris- 
tianity, its  Essence  and  &idence.  This  work 
contains  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  New 
Testament  for  twenty  years,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  probably  as  the  most  compendious  state- 
ment of  the  biblical  theology  of  the  author's 
school  of  Unitarianism.  He  followed  in  the 
main  the  track  of  Andrews  Norton ;  and  with 
great  boldness  in  animadverting  upon  some  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  canon,  he  united 
the  most  earnest  defence  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Christianity.  He  was  a  laborious  stu- 
dent, a  close  reasoner,  a  terse  and  instructive 
writer.  In  richness  of  imagery  and  persuasive 
rhetoric  he  was  less  gifted  than  in  clear  state- 
ment and  logical  force. 

ISOLATION  OF  THE  AMKTOTOJLK  COIXWTES.  A  PROMOTION  OI 
DEMOCBACY.f 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  next  cause  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  which. 
I  shall  mention  —  their  isolation.  Three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  intervened  between  them  and  the  old 
world.  This  circumstance  was  not  without  the  most 
decisive  and  important  effects.  The  people  had 
their  own  way,  because  they  could  not  be  controlled 
by  their  old  masters  at  the  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand miles.  Nobility  never  emigrated.  There  was 
nothing  to  tempt  it  to  quit  its  ancient  home.  It 
was  a  plant  of  such  a  peculiar  structure,  that  it 
would  not  bear  translation  to  another  soil.  Here  it 
would  have  withered  and  died,  amidst  the  rugged 
forests  and  stern  climate  of  America.  A  nobleman 
is  the  creation  of  a  local  conventionalism.  He  flou- 
rishes only  in  an  artificial  atmosphere.  He  must  be 
seen  by  gas-light.  He  is  at  home  only  in  courts  and 
palaces. 

The  pomp  of  courts,  and  the  splendor  of  palaces, 
are  the  contrivances,  not  more  of  human  pride  than 
of  far-sighted  policy.  They  are  intended  to  impose 
on  the  imagination  of  the  multitude ;  to  lead  them 
to  associate  with  the  condition  of  their  superiors, 
the  ideas  of  providential  and  unattainable  superior- 
ity, to  which  it  is  their  destiny  and  their  duty  to 
submit.  Take  them  away  from  the  stage  on  which 
they  choose  to  exhibit  themselves ;  strip  them  of 
their  dramatic  costume;  take  away  the  overhang-" 
ing  chandelier  and  the  glare  of  the  foot  lights,  and 
let  them  mingle  in  the  common  crowd,  and  they  be- 
come as  other  men,  and  the  crowd  begin  to  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  looked  np  to  them  with 
_  so  much  reverence. 

They  gained  likewise  advantages  from  associating 
together.  An  English  nobleman  had  a  hereditary 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  made  a 
part  of  the  national  legislature.  This  privilege  was 
independent  of  the  popular  will.  It  was  real 
power,  a  possession  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  man. 
There  •  was  no  reason,  therefore,  why  each  a  man 

*  In  this  enumeration  of  l>r.  Bui-nap's  -writings  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Bedfleld's  publication,  The  Men  of  the  Time, 
ed  1352. 

fFrom  aDiscoursei  "Origin  and  Causes  of  Democracy  in 
America,'1  beibro.tlie  Maryland  Society,  Baltimore.  1853. 
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should  wish  to  leave -his  country.  What  could  he 
find  here  congenial  to  his  taste,  or  flattering  to  his 
pride,  or  tolerable  to  his  habits  of  luxury  and  self- 
iiululgence? 

A  rude  village  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  or  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream,  of  a  few  log  cabins,  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  wilderness,  was  all  the  New 
World  had  to  offer  for  many  generations.  Not  many 
would  emigrate  to  such  a  country,  who  had  any- 
thing to  leave  behind.  Much  less  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  those  would  come  here,  who  had  drawn 
the  highest  prizes  in  life  at  home.  They  could  not 
seek  a  new  organization  of  the  social  condition,  in 
which  they  had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose.  Here  and  there  there  might  bean  adventurer 
of  condition,  who  came  to  this  country  to  improve 
his  broken  fortunes ;  but  then  it  was,  as  in  all  new 
countries,  with  a  hope  of  returning  to  enjoy  his 

fains  in  a  country  and  a  state  of  society,  where  re- 
ned  enjoyment  was  possible. 

And  after  all,  beyond  a  limited  circle,  America 
was,  at  that  time,  very  little  known  and  very  little 
regarded  by  the  people  of  England.  And  it  is  very 
much  so  to  the  present  hour.  The  best  informed 
people,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  know  little  more  of 
the  Geogrnphy  of  this  country  than  they  do  of  the 
interior  of  Africa;  and  thousands  and  thousands 
who  move  in  respectable  society,  are  ignorant  whe- 
ther we  arc  white  or  copper-colored,  speak  the 
English  language  or  Choctaw. 

America,  then,  grew  up  in  neglect  and  by  stealth. 
Unattractive  to  the  higher  classes,  she  drew  to  her- 
self the  people.  Here  came  the  people,  the  hard- 
handed  and  stout-hearted,  and  carved  out  a  New 
World  for  themselves.  They  adapted  their  institu- 
tions to  their  wants,  and  before  the  Old  World  was 
aware,  there  had  sprung  up  on  this  broad  continent 
a  gigantic  Republic,  ready  to  take  her  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burnap  died  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, of  disease  of  the  heart,  in  his  fifty-seventh 
year,  September  8,  1859.  His  writings  have  al- 
ready been  enumerated.  We  may  add  the  brief 
summary  of  his  character  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  with  the  notice  of  his  death : 
uDr.  Bnrnap  was  indebted  for  the  wide  sphere 
of  influence  which  he  filled,  more  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  convictions  and  his  force  of  expres- 
sion than  to  any  graces  of  manner  or  wealth  of 
illustration.  He  was  remarkable  for  Ms  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  statement,  for  the  logical 
forms  in  which  he  loved  to  clothe  his  ideas,  and 
for  the  vigorous  and  rather  homely  phraseology 
which  characterized  his  style.  In  his  personal 
bearing  he  was  singularly  frank,  often,  indeed, 
approaching  to  bluntness,  and  delighting  to  en- 
force bis  opinions  by  strength  of  argument,  with- 
out aiming  at  suavity  of  manner.  He  was  de- 
scended from  the  Puritan  stock,  and  though 
professing  a  by  no  means  Puritan  theology,  was 
a  rare  example,  in  recent  times,  of  the  virtues 
and  defects  of  the  Puritan  character." 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY. 

Tins  writer,  whose  works  have  attracted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  attention  from  the  Protestant 
community,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1802.  There 
he  was  educated  for  the  mercantile  profession. 
He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  was  engaged 
for  a  short  time  in  the  printing-office  of  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  who  were  then  laying  the  foundations  for 
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their  large  publishing  establishment.  This  con- 
nexion has  always  been  remembered  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  Harpers  have  since  published  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  author's  writings. 

He  entered  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1822,  and 
was  graduated  in  due  course  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  class.  He  then  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton  in  1826,  and  left  it  in  the  spring 
of  1829,  to  take  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa*,  where  he  was  ordained  in  No- 
vember, 1829.  In  June,1833,  he  was  called  as  Pas- 
tor to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth- 
town^  N.  J.  Here  he  has  since  remained,  though 
frequently  solicited  to  remove  to  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Charleston,  •  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Natchez,  and  to  t\vo  theological  professor- 
ships. 

His  first  essay  at  writing  for  the  public  was, 
whilst  in  College.  In  "Wilkesbarre,  he  wrote  for 
the  Christian  Advocate,  a  monthly,  edited  by  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green,  then  ex-president  of  Princeton 
College.  After  his  removal  to  Elizabethtown,  he 
wrote  for  the  papers,  and  a  few  articles  for  the 
Literary  and  Theological  Journal,  then  edited  by 
Dr.  Woods.  He  also  published  a  few  occasional 
sermons.  In  1844,  he  published  a  small  volume, 
N~otes  Historical  and  Biographical,  concerning 
Elizabethtown. 

In.  1847,  appeared  the  first  series  of  Controver- 
sial Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,  by  Kirwan,  a 
nom  de  plume  which  soon  became  quite  famous. 
In  1848,  a  second  and  third  series  of  these  Letters 
appeared.  They  have  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral languages. 

In  1851,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  The  Decline 
of  Popery  and  its  CaM&e*,  in  reply  to  one  of  Bi- 
shop Hughes.  His  Romanism  at  Home,  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions,  was  published 
in.  1852.  In  1851,  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe,  of 
which  he  published'his  observations  in  1858,  with 
the  title  Men  and  Things  as  seen  in  Europe.  In 
1854,  appeared  his  Parish  Pencilling,  a"  sketch- 
book of  clerical  experiences.  , 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  died  at  his  residence,  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  February  4,  1861,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  An  interesting  narrative 
of  his  active  career  has  been  published  in  a 
volume  of  Memoirs,  by  Samuel  Irenaws  Prime. 
Thpugh  chiefly  known  to  the  public  by  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Romanists,  *  he 
carried  his  energy  into  various  departments. 
Beside  the  care  of  his  congregation  at  Elizabeth, 
in  his  indefatigable  pastorate,  he  was  very  much 
.employed  as  a  popular  lecturer  through  the 
country,  was  the  author  of  several  volumes, 
while  his  influence  was  exerted  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  common-school  education  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  formation  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  the  State,  and  the  furtherance  of -other 
liberal  objects.  He  was  so  diligent  and  syste- 
matic in  the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  to  which 
he  gave  much  attention,  that  at  his  death  several 
recently  prepared,  which  he  had  not  preached, 
were  found  in  his  study.  They  were  shortly 
after  printed,  with  the  title,  A  Dying  Legacy  to 
the  People  of  Ms  Beloved  Charge.  The  last  work 
which  he  carried  through  the  press  was  a  volume 
entitled  Preachers  and  Preaching,  intended  to 
define  and  increase  the  influence  of  the  pulpit. 


CYNTHIA  TAGGAET. 

THERE  are  few  sadder  stories  in  the  whole  range 
of  literary  biography  than  that  of  this  lady,  arid 
on  the  other  hand  few  which  so  happily  exhibit 
the  solace  afforded  in  some  instances  by  literary 
pursuits.  Cynthia  Taprgart  was  the  daughter  of 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His  father  at 
the  outset  of  the  contest  was  possessed  of  a  valu- 
able farm  at  Middletown,  six  miles  from  New- 
port. During  the  British  occupation  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  joined  an  expedition  for  the  capture 
of  the  island.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
British  in  revenge  devastated  his  property.  In 
the  foray  the  son,  afterwards  the  father  of  Cyn- 
thia, was  taken  prisoner  and  imprisoned  at  New- 
port jail.  After  a  fortnight's  incarceration,  he 
made  his  escape  through  one  of  the  cellar  win- 
dows which  were  provided  with  wooden  Lars 
only,  and  getting  clear  of  the  town  crossed  to  the 
mainland  at  Bristol  ferry  during  the  night  on  a 
rude  raft  formed  of  rails  from  the  fences. 

A  like  fate  occurred  to  a  small  confiscated 
estate  which  was  given  to  the  father  in  consider- 
ation of  his  services  and  losses  by  the  American 
authorities,  so  that  the  son,  on  the  death  of  the 
father,  succeeded  to  but  a  slender  patrimony. 


His  daughter,  Cynthia  Taggart,  was  born  Octo- 
ber 14,  1801.  Owing  to  the  humble,  almost  ne- 
cessitous circumstances  of  the  family,  her  educa- 
tional advantages  were  confined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  village  school,  and  from  these,  owing  to 
early  ill  health,  she  could  only  now  and  then' 
profit.  Although  sickly  from  her  birth,  she  en- 
joyed occasional  intervals  of  health  until  her 
nineteenth  year.  The  painful  record  of  her  sub- 
sequent career  may  be  best  left  to  her  own  simple 
recital.  * 

Shortly  after  this  period,  I  was  seized  with  a  more 
serious  and  alarming  illness,  than  any  "with  which  \ 
had  hitherto  been  exercised,  and  in  the  progress  of 
which  my  life  was  for  many  weeks  despaired  of.  But 
after  my  being  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  enduring  excruciating  pain  and  excessive  weak- 
ness for  more  than  three  months,  it  yielded  to  su- 
perior medical  skill ;  and  I  so  far  recovered  strength 
as  to  walk  a  few  steps  and'  frequently  to  ride  abroad, 
though  not  without  a  great  increase  of  pain  an  al- 
most maddening  agony  of  the  brain,  ami  a  total  de- 
privation of  sleep  for  three  or  four  nights  and  days 
successively. 

From  this  time  a  complication  of  the  most  painful 
and  debilitating  chronic  diseases  ensued,  and  have 
continued  to  prey  upon  my  frail  system  during  the 
subsequent  period  of  my  life, — from,  which  no  per- 
manent relief  could  be  obtained,  either  through  medi- 
cine or  the  most  judicious  regimen, — natural  sleep 
having  been  withheld  to  an  almost  if  not  a, together 
•unparalleled  degree,  from  the  first  serious  illness 
throughout  the  twelve  subsequent  years.  This  un- 
natural deprivation  has  caused  the  greatest  debility, 
and  an  agonizing  painfulness  and  susceptibility  of 
the  whole  system,  which  I  think  can  neither  be  de- 
scribed nor  conceived.  After  the  expiration  of  a 
little  more  than  three  years  from  the  above  men- 
tioned illness,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  1  woe 
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able  to  sit  up  two  or  three  hours  in  a  day,  and  fre- 
quently rode,  supported  in  a  carnage,  a  short  dis- 
tance, though,  as  before  observed,  not  without  great 
increase  of  pain,  and  a  total  watchfulness  for  many 
sueseeluig  nights,— I  was  again  attacked  with  a 
still  more  acutely  painful  aad  dangerous  malady, 
fron.  winch  recovery  fop    several  weeks  seemed 
highly  improbable,  whea  this  most  alarming  -com- 
plai.it  again  yielded  to  medical  skill,  and  life  con- 
tinue 1,  thong  i  strength  has  never  more  returned. 
And  in  what  agoiy,  in  what  excruciating  tortures 
and  restless  la  ig'iuhiag  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
nine  ye  irs  has  been  past,  it  is  believed  by  my  pa- 
rents that  la  ig'iage  is  inadequate  to  describe  or  the 
hu  nan  mind  to  conceive.    -  During  both  the  former 
and  latter  period  of  these  loag-protracted  and  un- 
compromising diseases,   every   expedient  that  has 
bee  A  resorted  to,  with  the  blissful  nope  of  recovery, 
has  proved,  not  only  ineffectual  to  produce  the  de- 
sire 1  result,  but  has,  invariably,  greatly  aggravated 
and  increased   mjr   complicated  complaints;   from 
which  it  has  beea  impossible  to  obtain  the  smallest 
d agree  of  relief  that  could  render  life  supportable, 
and  preserve  the    scorching  bruin  from  phreasy, 
without  the  constant  use  of  the  most  powerful 
anodynes. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  number  of  poems 
were  composed  by  her,  arid  dictated  to  her  father 
and  sisters.  One  or  two  found  their  way  to  the 
Providence  newspapers,  others  were  read  in  ma- 
nuscript by  the  physicians  and  clergyman  who 
benavolently  visited  the  poor  invalid,  and  a  small 
collection  was  finally  published  in  1 833. 

The  pieces  it  contains  are  all  of  a  melancholy 
cast.  They  are  the  meditations  of  the  sick  bed, 
unrelieved  by  any  hope  of  recovery,  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  lover  of  nature  for  the  liberty  of 
woods  and  fields,  of  an  active  mind  for  food  for 
thought.  Considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written  they  are  noticeable  pro- 
ductions. 

The  author  lingered  for  several  years  after  the 
publication  of  her  volume,  without  any  respite 
from  illness  until  her  death,  on  the  twenty-third 
of  March,  1849. 

ON  THE  EETTTEN  OF  SPUING.     1S25. 

In  vain,  alas !  are  Nature's  charms 

To  those  whom  sorrows  share, 
In  vain  the  budding  flowers  appear 

To  misery's  hopeless  heir. 

In  vain,  the  glorious  sun  adorns 
And  gladdens  the  lengthened  day, 

"When  grief  must  share  the  tedious  hours 
That  pass  in  long  array ; — 

When  stern  disease  with  blighting  power 

Has  nipt  life's  transient  bloom, 
And  long  incessant  agonies 

Unrespited  consume. 

How  lost  the  glow  that  pleasure  thrilled 

Once  through  the  raptured  breast, 
When,  bright  in  every  blooming  sweet, 

This  beauteous  earth  was  drest  I 
No  joyous  walk  through  flowery  fields 

Shall  e'er  again  delight ;  _ 
For  sorrow  veils  those  pleasing  scenes 

In  deepest  shades  of  night 

Now,  worn  with  pain,  oppressed  with  grief, 

To  wretchedness  a  prey, 
The  night  returns,  and  day  succeeds, 

Without  a  cheering  ray. 


The  room,  with  darkened  windows  sad, 
•  A  dungeon's  semblance  bears,— 
Arid  ail  about  the  silent  bed 
The  face  of  misery  wears: 

Shut  out  from  Nature's  beauteous  charms, 

And  breath  of  balmy  air, 
Ah !  what  can  chase  the  hopeless  gloom, 

But  Heaven, — but  humble  prayer  1 

ON  A  STOKM.   1825. 

The  harsh,  terrific,  howling  Storm, 
With  its  wild,  dreadful,  dire  alarm, 

Turns  pale  the  cheek  of  mirth ; 
And  low  it  bows  the  lofty  trees, 
And  their  tall  branches  bend  with  ease 

To  kiss  their  parent  earth. 

The  rain  and  hail  in  torrents  pour ; 
The  furious  winds  impetuous  roar, — - 

In  hollow  murmurs  clash. 
The  shore  adjacent  joins  the  sound 
And  angry  surges  deep  resound, 

And  foaming  billows  dash. 

Yet  ocean  doth  no  fear  impart, 

But  soothes  my  anguish-swollen  heart, 

And  calms  my  feverish  brain. 
It  seems  a  sympathizing  friend, 
That  doth  with  mine  its  troubles  blend, 

To  mitigate  my  pain, 

In  all  the  varying  shades  of  woe, 
The  night  relief  did  ne'er  bestow, 

Nor  have  I  respite  seen ; 
Then  welcome,  Storm,  loud,  wild,  and  rude, 
To  me  thou  art  more  kind  and  good, 

Than  aught  that  is  serene. 

EUFUS  DAWES. 

THOMAS,  the  father  of  Rtifus  Dawes,  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massaolm  ;etts,  was  bora 
in  Boston  in  1757,  ami  died  in  July,  1835.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  The  Law 
given  on,  Mount  jSLiai,  published  in  Boston,  in 
1777,  in  a  pamphlet. 

Rufus  Dawes,  the  youngest  but  one  of  a  large 
family  of  sixteen,  iva-?  born  at  Boston,  January 
26,  1803.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1820,  but  was 
refused  a  degree,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed 
participation  in  a  disturbance  of  the  discipline  of 
the  institution,  a  charge  afterwards  found  to  b« 
unjust.  The  incident  furnished  the  occasion  of 
his  first  published  poem,  a  satire  on  the  Harvard 
faculty.  Mr.  Dawes  next  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted, but  never  practised  the  profession.  H© 
contributed  to  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
published  at  Cambridge,  and  conducted  for  a  time 
at  Baltimore,  The  Emerald,  also  a  weekly  paper. 
In  1830,  he  published  The  Valley  of  the  Naxh- 
away  and  Orher  Poems,  and  in  1839,  Geraldiue, 
Athenia  of  Damascus,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Mr.  Da  we  s's  chief  poem,  Ocraldine,  is  a  ram- 
bling composition  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  stanza^  in  the  manner  of  Don  Juan,  and 
contains  a  series  of  episodical  passages  united  by 
a  somewhat  extravagant  plot.  The  tragedy  is 
occupied  with  the  siege  of  Damascus  A.D.  6&4. 
Athenia,  a  noble  lady,  is  beloved  by  Calous,  the 
general  in  command  of  the  city  during  the  siege 
by  the  Turks.  The  latter,  weft  nigh  victorious, 
are  about  entering  Damascus,  when  Calous  re- 
ceives private  intelligence  that  succor  will  arrive 
on  the  morrow.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  $IB 
Turks  he  feigns  desertion,  is  tnus  received  inio 
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the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  promising  to  betray 
the  city,  gains  a  day's  delay.  At  the  expiration  , 
of  that  interval,  he  enters  with  the  Turkish 
leader,  and  then  cutting  his  way  through  the 
hostile  troops,  rejoins  his  own  forces,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  arresting  their  flight.  He  next  meets 
Athenia,  and  presses  his  suit,  hut  she,  believing 
him  a  traitor,  stabs  him  fatally.  Her  father 
enters  and  undeceives  her.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
pected reinforcement  having  been  defeated,  the 
Turks  succeed,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the 
death  of  Athenia,  who  falls  beside  her  lover's 
body  on  the  entrance  of  the  victors.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  drama  is  smooth  and  elegant. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  which  follow  in  the 
volume  comprise  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
passages  of  reflection,  several  songs,  an  ode  on 
the  death  of  Sir -Walter  Scott,  and  similar  com- 
positions sung  at  the  celebration  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and 
at  a  Printers'  Celebration,  at  Baltimore.  In, 
1840,  Mr.  Dawes  published  Nix's  Mate,  a  spirited 
and  successful  historical  romance. 

The  later  years  of  Mr.  Dawes's  life  were  passed 
as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  Government  departments 
at  "Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
died  in  that  city,  at  the  age, of  fifty-six,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1859. 


SITKBXBB— ! FROM  MOUWT  WA8IUBr<3TO!r. 

The  laughing  hours  have  chased  away  the  night, 
Plucking  the  stars  out  from  her  diadem : — 
And  now  the  blue-eyed  Morn,  with  modest  grace, 
Looks  through  her  half-drawn  curtains  in  the  east, 
Blushing  in  smileg  and  glad  as  infancy. 
And  see,  the  foolish  Moon,  but  now  so  vain 
Of  borrowed  beauty,  how  she  yields  her  charms, 
And,  pale  with  envy,  steals  herself  away ! 
The  clouds  have  put  their  gorgeous  livery  on, 
Attendant  on  the  day — the  mountain  tops 
Have  lit  their  beacons,  and  the  vales  below 
Send  xtp  a  welcoming ; — 110  song  of  birds, 
Warbling  to  charm  the  air  with  melody, 
Floats  ou  the  frosty  "breeze ;  yet  Nature  hath 
The  very  sola  of  music  in  her  looks ! 
The  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  poetry. 

I  stand  upon  thy  lofty  pinnacle, 
Temple  of  Nature  I  and  look  down  with  awe 
On  the  wide  world  beneath  us,  dimly  seen! 
Around  me  crowd  the  giant  sons  of  enrth, 
Fixed  on  their  old  foundtitions,  unsubdued ;    • 
Firm  as  when  first  rebellion  bade  them  rise 
Unrifted  to  the  Thunderer— -now  they  seem 
A  family  of  mountains,  clustering  round 
Their  hoary  patriarch,  emulously  watching 
To  n  cob  the  partial  glances  of  the  day. 
Fur  in  the  glowing  east  the  nickering  light, 
Mellowed  by  distance  with  the  blue  sky  blending, 
Questions  the  eye  with  ever-varying  forms. 

The  sun  comes  tip  !  away  the  shadows  fling 
From  the  broad  hills — and,  hurrying  to  theJWest, 
Sport  in  the  sunshine,  till  they  die  away. 
The  many  beauteous  mountain  streams  leap  down 
Out*wemng  from  the  clouds,  and  sparkling  light 
Dances  along  with  their jperennial  flow. 
And  there  is  beauty  in  yon  river's  path, 
The  glad  Connecticut  1  I  know  her  well, 
By  the  white  veil  she  mantles  o'er  her  charms : 
At  times,  she  loiters  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 


Sportfully  hiding — then  ngain  "with  glee, 
Out-rushes  from  her  wild- wood  lurking  place, 
Far  as  the  eye  can  bound,  the  ocean-waves, 
And  hills  and  rivers,  mountains,  lakes  and  woods. 
And  all  that  hold  the  faculty  entranced,  • 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glory,  float  in  air, 
And  sleep  in  the  deep  quietude  of  joy. 

There  is  nn  awfnl  stillness  in  this  place, 
A  Presence,  that  forbids  to  break  the  spell, 
Till  the  heart  pour  its  agony  in  tears. 
But  I  must  drink  the  vision  while  it  lasts; 
For  even  now  the  curling  vapours  rise, 
"Wreathing  their  cloudy  coronals,  to  grace 
These  towering  summits — bidding  me  away  ; — 
But  often  shall  my  heart  turn  back  again, 
Thou  glorious  eminence  !  and  when  oppressed, 
And  aching  with  the  coldness  of  the  world, 
Find  a  sweet  resting-place  and  home  with  thee. 


A  poet's  heart  is  always  young, 

And  flows  with  love!s  u-nceasing  streams  ; 

Oh,  many  are  the  lays  unsung, 
Yet  treasured  with  his  dreams! 

The  spirits  of  a  thousand  flowers,  — 

The  loved,-—  the  lost,-—  his  heart  enshrine  ; 

The  memory  of  blessed  hours, 
And  impulses  divine. 

Like  water  in  a  crystal  urn, 

Senled  up  for  ever,  as  a  gom, 
Thnt  feels  the  sunbeams  while  they  burn, 

But  never  yields  to  them  ;  — 

His  heart  may  fire  —  Ms  fevered  brain 
May  kindle  with  concentrate  power, 

But  kind  affections  still  remain 
To  gild  his  darkest  hour. 

The  world  may  chide  —  the  hearths  sneer,  —  > 

And  coldly  pass  the  Poet  by,     c 
"Who  only  sheas  a  sorrowing  tear 

O'er  man's  humanity. 

From  broken  hearts  and  silent  grief 

From  all  unutterable  scorn, 
He  draws  the  balm  of  sweet  relief, 

For  sufferers  yet  unborn. 

His  lyre  is  strung  with  shattered  strings  —   . 

The  heart-strings  of  the  silent  dead  — 
Where  memory  hovers  with  her  wings, 

Where  grief  is  canopied. 

And  yet  liis  heart  is  always  young, 

And  flows  with  love's  unceasing  streams  ; 

Oh,  many  are  the  lays  unsung, 
And  treasured  with  his  dreams  1 

JACOB  ABBOTT—  JOHN  8.  0.  ABBOTT. 
JACOB  ABBOTT,  who  has  acquired  n  high  reputation 
as  the  nuthor  of  a  variety  of  works  having  for 
their  object  the  moral  find  religious  training,  and 
the  intellectual  instruction  of  the  young,  is  a  native 
of  Maine,  whore  he  was  horn  at  Hallowdl  in  1808. 
ITo  was  educated  at  Bowdoin,  and  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Andover.  lie  commenced 


his  career  as  a  writer  with  the  books  known 
as  the  u  Young  Chmtiau'7  series,  the  flr,st  of 
which,  bearing  that  title,  appeared  in  Boston  in 
1825.  It  was  followed  in  the  series  by  three 
other  volumes  —  The  Gormr  Stone;  The  Way  to 
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do  Good;  Hoaryhead  and  McDonner.  "When 
these  were  completed,  in  1830  Mr.  Abbott  com- 
menced the  Rollo  series  of  juvenile  writings, 
which  reached  twenty-four  volumes,  consisting 
of  the  Rollo  Books  in  fourteen  volumes,  the  Lucy 
Books  in  sir,  and  the  Jonas  Books  in  four. 
The  Marco  Paul  series  followed  in  six  volumes, 
and  subsequently  the  FranGOnia  Stories,  published 
in  ISTew  York,  in  ten  volumes.  A  series  of  Illus- 
trated Histories,  extending  to  some  thirty  volumes, 
was  commenced  with  such  ancient  topics  as  Cyrus 
the  Great,  Xerxes,  Komulus,  Julius  Caesar,  and 
including  several  from  English  history  as  Alfred 
the  Great,  "William  the  Conqueror,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. These  and  ethers  have  appeared  in  rapid 
succession  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers,  ta4e- 
fully  printed,  and  with  the  particular  topic  at- 
tractively set  forth  in  a  fluent^  ea^y  narrative. 
A  new  juvenile  series  of  Harper's  Story  Boole* 
appeared  in  thirty-six  monthly  volumes.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott has  great  skill  as  a  story-teller  for  the  young. 
He  avoids  particularly  all  ambiguity  and  obscurity. 
His  page  is  neither  encumbered  by  superfluous 
matter,  nor  deficient  in  the  necessary  fulness  of 
explanation. 

**  In  later  years,  Jacob  Abbott  has  written 
twelve  series  of  attractive  story  books.  These 
comprise :  RolWs  TOUT  in  Europe,  ten  volumes ; 
The  Florence  Stories,  and  The  Harlie  Stories, 
each  six;  John  Gay  —  Work  for  Boys — and 
Mary  Gay  —  Work  for  Girls,  four  each;  Juno 
Stories,  four;  Rollo  and  Lucy  Boolcs  of  Poetry, 
three;  The  Rollo  .Story  Boolcs,  twelve;  Little 
Learner  Series,  and  Rainbow  and  Lucky  Series, 
each  five ;  and  Allottis  American  History,  eight. 
The  latter,  beginning  with  Aboriginal  America, 
clearly  and  connectedly  traces  the  history  of  our 
country  to  the  death  of  Washington.  He  has 
now  in  preparation  a  course  of  Science  for  the 
Young.  Four  volumes  of  this  appeared  in 
1872  —  Heat;  Light;  Water  and  Land  ;  Mrce. 

JOHHT  S.  0.  ABBOTT,-  brother  of  the  preceding, 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  (of  1825),  and  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman,  is  also  a  writer  for  the  young. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  series  of  Kings  and  Queens, 
or  Life  in  the  Palace,  published  by  the  Harpers, 
which  is  to  include  Josephine,  Maria  Louisa, 
Louis  Philippe,  Nicholas,  Victoria,  and  other  popu- 
lar personages.  He  has  written  in  a  similar  form, 
brief  lives  of  Josephine,  Maria  Antoinette,  and 
Madame  Koland.  He  is  best  known,  however,  by 
Ms  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first  published 
in  Harpers'  Magazine,  1852—1854,  and  reissued  in 
two  octavo  volumes  in  1855.  This  is  written  in  a 
popularly  attractive  style,  with  much  success  as  a 
narrative;  while  it  has  provoked  considerable 
opposition  by  its  highly  eulogistic  view  of  the 
character  and  deeds  of-its  subject 

**  In  addition  to  many  of  the  Abbotts*  Illus- 
trated Histories,  Eev.  John  Stevens  Cabot  Ab- 
bott is  the  author  of  nearly  a  dozen,  other  con- 
tributions to  European  and  American  History, 
and  various  miscellaneous  works.  In  the  order 
of  their  publication,  these  are:  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  1855;  Confidential  Correspondence  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Joseph- 
ine,. 1856:  The  Prmch  Revolution  of  1789,  as 


viewed  in  the  Light  of  Republican  Institution, 
185$  —  certainly  one  of  his  best  books;  The 
Empire  of  Austria,  1859;  The  Empire  of  Rus- 
sia, 1860 ;  South  and  North,  a  trip  to  Cuba  and 
the  South,  I860;  Practical  Christianity,  1862, 
a  genial  treatise  for  young  men;  History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America,  two  volumes,  1863-6; 
Lives  of  tTie  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
1867;  Life  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  1868;  a 
laudatory  History  of  Napoleon  III.,  1868;  Ro- 
mance of  Spanish  History,  1869 ;  History  of  the 
Empire  of  Russia,  1872;  and  History  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  1 872.  In  1 872-3  he  had  in  prepa- 
ration a  series  of  volumes  on  The  Pioneer  Patriots 
of  America,  of  which  several  have  appeared. 

**STORMING  OF  THE  BASTILLE — PBOM  THE  FRENCH  KEV- 
OLUTJON. 

The  electors  now  ordered  thirty  thousand  pikes 
to  be  manufactured.  Every  smith  was  immedi- 
ately employed,  every  forge  was  glowing,  and  .for 
thirty-six  hours,  day  and  night,  without  intermis- 
sion, the  anvils  rang  till  the  pikes  were  finished. 
All  this  day  of  Monday  the  people  thought  only 
of  defending  themselves,  but  night  again  came, 
another  night  of  terror,  tumult,  and  sleeplessness. 

The  Bastille  was  the-  great  terror  of  Paris* 
While  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
with  its  impregnable  walls  and  heavy  guns  com- 
manding the  city,  there  was  no  safety.  As  by  aa 
instinct,  during  the  night  of  the  ]3th,  the  Paris* 
ians  decided  that  the  Bastille  must  be  taken. 
With  that  fortress  in  their  hands  they  could  defend 
themselves  and  repel  their  foes.  But  how  could 
the  Bastille  be  taken?  It  was  apparently  as  tin- 
assailable  as  Gibraltar's  rock.  Nothing  could  be 
more' preposterous  than  the  thought  of  storming 
the  Bastille.  "The  idea,"  says  Michelet,  "was 
by  no  means  reasonable.  It  was  an  act  of  faith." 

The  Bastille  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  enormous,  massive,  and  black- 
ened .with  age,  the  gloomy  emblem  of  royal  pre- 
rogative, exciting  by  its  mysterious  power  and 
menace  the  terror  and  the  execration  of  every  one 
who  passed  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  towers. 
Even  tie  sports  of  childhood  dare  not  approach 
the  empoisoned  atmosphere  with  which  it  seemed 
to  be  enveloped. 

M.  de  Launey  was  governor  of  the  fortress. 
He  was  no  soldier,  but  a,  mean,  mercenary  man, 
despised  by  the  Parisians.  He  contrived  to  draw 
from,  the  establishment,  by  every  species  of  cruelty 
and  extortion,  an  income  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  reduced  the  amount  of  fire- 
wood to  which,  the  shivering  inmates  were  en- 
titled; made  a  great  profit  on  the  wretched  wine 
which,  he  furnished  to  those  who  were  able  to  buy, 
and  even  let  out  the  little  garden  within  the  in- 
closure,  thus  depriving  those  prisoners  who  were 
not  in  dungeon  confinement  of  the  privilege  of  a 
walk  there,  which,  they  Jiad  a  right  to  claim.  De 
JJauney  was  not  merely  detested  as  Governor  of 
the  Bastille,  but  he  was  personally  execrated  as  a 
greedy,  sordid,  merciless  man.  Linguet's  Memoirs 
of  the  Bastille  had  rendered  De  Launey 's  name 
infamous  throughout  Europe.  Such  men.  are  usu- 
ally cowards.  De  Launey  was  both  spiritless  and 
imbecile.  Had  he  not  been  both,  the  Bastille 
could  not  have  been  taken. 

Still  the  people  had  no  guns.  It  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  large  supply  at  the  H<5tel4es  In- 
valides,  but  how  -could  they  be  taken  without  any 
weapons  of  attack?  SombrueiL,  the  governor, 
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was  a  firm  and  a  fearless  man,  and,  in  addition  to 
itis  ordinary  force,  amply  sufficient  for  defense, 
he  "had  recently  obtained  a  strong  detachment  of 
artillery  and  several  additional  cannon,  showing 
that  he  was  ready  to  do  battle.  Within  fifteen, 
minutes  inarch  of  the  Invalides,  Bensenval  was 
encamped  with,  several  thousand  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man troops  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and 
provided  with  all  the  most  formidable  implements 
of  war.  Every  moment  rumors  passed  through 
the  streets  that  the  troops  from  Versailles  were  on 
the  march,  headed  by  officers  who  were  breathing 
threatcnings  and  slaughter. 

With  electric  speed  the  rumor  passed  through 
the  streets  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  stored  in  the  magazine  of  the  Hotel  of  the 
Invalids.  Before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  thirty  thousand  men  were  before  the  In- 
valides; some  with  pikes,  pistols,  or  muskets,  but 
most  of  them  unarmed.  The  curate  of  St. 
Etienne  led  his  parishioners  in  this  conflict  for 
freedom.  As  this  intrepid  mnn  marched  at  the  . 
head  of  his  flock  he  said  to  them,  "My  children, 
let  us  not  forget  that  all  men  are  brothers."  The 
bells  of  alarm  ringing  from  the  steeples  seemed  to 
invest  the  movement  with  a  religious  character. 
Those  sublime  voices,  accustomed  to  summon  the 
inultitudexto  prnycr,  now  with  their  loudest  utter- 
ance called  them  to  the  defense  of  their  civil  and 
religious  rights. 

Sombrtieil  perceived  at  once  that  the  populace 
could  only  be  repelled  by  enormous  massacre,  and 
that  probably  even  that,  in  the  phrensied  state  of 
the  public  mind,  would  be  ineffectual.  He  dared 
not  assume  the  responsibility  of  firing  without  an 
order  from  the  king,  and  he  could  get  no  answer 
to  the  messages  he  sent  to  Versailles.  '  Though 
his  cannon  charged  with  grapeshot  could  have 
swept  down  thousands,  he  did  not  venture  to  give 
the  fatal  command  to  fire.  The  citizens,  with  a 
simultaneous  rush  in  all  directions,  leaped  the 
trenches,  clambered  over  the  low  wall  —  for  the 
hotel  was  not  a  fortress  —  and,  like  a  resistless 
inundation,  filled  the  vast  building.  They  found 
in  the  armory  thirty  thousand  muskets.  Seizing 
these  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  they  rushed,  as  by 
a  common  instinct,  toward  the  Bastille  to  assail 
with  these  feeble  means  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  world  —  a  fortress  which  an 
army  under  the  great  Conde  had  in  vain  besieged 
for  three  and  twenty  days! 

De  Launey,  from  the  summit  of  his  towers,  had 
for  many  hours  heard  the  roar  of  the  insurgent 
city.  As  lie  now  saw  the  black  mass  of  countless 
thousands  approaching,  he  turned  pale  and  trem- 
bled. All  the  cannon,  loaded  with  grapeshot, 
were  thrust  out  of  the  port-holes,  and  several 
cart-loads  of  paving-stones,  cannon-balls,  and  old 
iron  had  been  conveyed  to  the  tops  of  the  towers 
to  be  thrown  down  to  crush  the  assailants. 
Twelve  large  rampart  guns,  charged  heavily  with 
grape,  guarded  the  only  entrance.  These  were 
manned  by  thirty-two  Swiss  soldiers  who  would 
have  no  scruples  in  firing  upon  Frenchmen,  The 
eighty-two  French  soldiers  who  composed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  were  placed  upon  the 
towers,  and  at  distant  posts,  where  they  could  act 
efficiently  without  being  brought  so  immediately 
into  conflict  with  the  attacking  party. 
*  A  man  of  very  fearless  and  determined  char- 
acter, M.  Thuriot,  was  sent  by  the  electors  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  summon  the  Bastille  to  surrender. 
The  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and  he  was  Ad- 


mitted. The  governor  received  him  at  the  head 
of  his  staff. 

tkl  summon  you,"  said  Thuriot,  "in  the  name 
of  the  people,  in  the  name  of  honor,  and  of  our 
native  land." 

The  governor,  who  was  every  moment  expecting 
the  arrival  of  troops  to  disperse  the  crowd,  refused 
to  surrender  the  fortress,  but  replied  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  his  oath  that  he  would  not  fire  upon 
the  people,  if  they  did  not  fire  upon  him.  After 
a  long  and  exciting  interview,  Thuriot  came  forth 
to  those  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  who  had  sent  him. 

He  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  massive  por- 
tals, arid  crossed  the  draw-bridge  of  the  moat, 
which  was  immediately  raided  behind  him,  ere  the 
people  commenced  the  attack.  A  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  uproar  ensued  which  cannot  be  described. 
A  hundred  thousand  men,  filling  all  the  streets 
and  alleys  which  opened  upon  the  Bastille,  crowd- 
ing all  the  windows  and  housetops  of  the  adjacent 
buildings,  kept  up  an  incessant  firing,  harmlessly 
flattening  their  bullets  against  walls  of  stone  forty 
feet,  thick  and  one  hundred  feet  high. 

The  French  soldiers  within  the  garrison  were 
reluctant  to  fire  upon  their  relatives  and  friends. 
But  the  Swiss,  obedient  to  authority,  opened  a 
deadly  fire  of  bullets  and  grapeshot  upon  the 
crowd,  While  the  battle  was  raging  an  inter- 
cepted letter  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  do  Vil!eT  in 
which  Bensenval,  commandant  of  the  troops  in, 
the  Field  of  Mars,  exhorted  De  Launey  to  remain 
firm,  assuring  him  that  he  would  soon  come  with 
succor.  But,  fortunately  for  the  people,  even 
these  foreign  troops  refused  to  march  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bastille. 

The  French  Guards  now  broke  from  their  bar- 
racks, and,  led  by  their  subaltern  officers,  came 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  formidable  array 
to  join  the  people.  They  were  received  with 
thunders  of  applause  which  drowned  even  tho 
roar  of  the  battle.  Energetically  they  opened 
their  batteries  upon  the  fortress,  but  their  balls 
rebounded  harmless  from  the  impregnable  rock. 

Apparently  the  whole  of  Paris,  with  one  united 
will,  was  combined  against  the  great  bulwark  of 
tyranny.  Men,  women,  and  boys  were  mingled  in 
the  fight.  Priests,  nobles,  wealthy  citizens,  and 
the  ragged  and  emaciate  victims  of  famine  were 
pressing  in  the  phrensied  assault  side  by  side. 
The  French  soldiers  were  now  anxious  to  sur- 
render, but  the  Swiss,  sheltered  from  all  chance 
of  harm,  shot  down  with  deliberate  and  unerring 
aim  whomsoever  they  would.  Four  hours  of  the 
battle  had  now  passed,  and  though  but  one  man 
had  been  hurt  within  the  fortress,  a  hundred  and 
seventy-one  of  the  citizens  had  been  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  French  soldiers  now  raised  a 
flag  of  truce  upon  the  towers,  while  the  Swiss  con- 
tinued firing  below.  This  movement  plunged  Be 
Launey  into  despair.  One  hundred  thousand 
men  were  beleaguering  his  fortress.  The  king 
sent  no  troops  to  his  aid  ;  and  three- fourths  of  his 
garrison  had  abandoned  him  and  were  already 
opening  communications  with  his  assailants.  He 
knew  that  the  people  could  never  pardon  him  for 
the  blood  of  their  fathers  and  brothers  with  which 
he  had  crimsoned  their  streets — that  death  was 
his  inevitable  doom.  In  a  state  almost  of  delirium 
he  seized  a  match  from  a  cannon  and  rushed 
toward  the  magazine,  determined  to  blow  up  the 
citadel.  There  were  a  hundred  and  thirty-fire 
barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  vaults.  The  explo- 
sion would  have  thrown  the  Bastille  into  the  air, 
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"buried  one  hundred  thousand  people  beneath  its 
ruins,  and  have  demolished  one-third  of  Paris. 
Two  subaltern  officers  crossed  their  bayonets 
before  him  and  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
this  horrible  design. 

Some  wretches  seized  upon  a  young  lady  whom 
they  believed  to  be  the  governor's  daughter,  and 
•wished,  by  the  threat  of  burning  her  within  view 
of  her  father  upon  the  towers,  to  compel  him  to 
surrender*  But  the  citizens  promptly  rescued  her 
from  their  hands  and  conveyed  her  to  a  place  of 
safety.  It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  assault 
had  commenced  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  The 
French  soldiers  within  made  white  flags  of  nap- 
kins, attached  them  to  bayonets,  and  waved  them 
from  the  walls.  Gradually  the  flags  of  truce  were 
seen  through  the  smoke;  the  firing  ceased,  and 
the  cry  resounded  through  the  crowd  and  was 
echoed  along  the  streets  of  Paris,  '•  The  Bastille 
surrenders."  This  fortress,  which  Louis  XIV. 
and  Turenne  had  pronounced  impregnable,  sur- 
rendered not  to  the  arms  of  its  assailants,  for  they 
had  produced  no  impression  upon  it.  It  was  con- 
quered by  that  public  opinion  which  pervaded 
Paris  and  which  vanquished  its  garrison. 

The  massive  portals  were  thrown  open,"  and  the 
vast  multitude,  a  living  deluge,  plunging  headlong, 
rushed  in.  They  clambered  the  towers,  pene- 
trated the  cells,  and  descended  into  the  dungeons 
and  oubliettes.  Appalled  they  gazed  upon  the  in- 
struments of  torture  with  which  former  victims 
of  oppression  had  been  torn  and  broken.  Excited 
as  they  were  by  the  strife,  and  exasperated  by  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  one  man  in  the  fortress,  a 
Swiss  soldier,  fell  a  victim  to  their  rage. 

The  victorious  people  now  set  ovit  in  a  tumultu- 
ous procession  to  convey  their  prisoners,  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  sol<liers,  to  the  Hotel  de  "Ville. 
Those  of  the  populace  whose  relatives  had  per- 
ished in  the  strife  were  roused  to  fury,  and  called 
loudly  for  the  blood  of  De  Launey.  Two  very 
powerful  men  placed  themselves  on  each  side  of 
him  for  his  protection.  But  the  clamor  increased, 
the  pressure  became  more  resistless,  and  just  as 
they  were  entering  the  Place  de  Greve  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  governor  were  overpowered  —  he 
was  struck  down,  his  head  severed  by  a  sabre 
stroke,  and  raised  a  bloody  and  ghastly  trophy 
into  the  air  upon  a  pike. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  commotion  two  of  the 
Swiss  soldiers  of  the  Bastille,  whom  the  populace  i 
supposed  to  have  been  active  in  the  cannonade,  j 
were  seized,  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  save  them,  and  hung  to  a  lamp-post.     A 
rumor  passed  through  the  crowd  that  a  letter  had 
been  found  from  the  mayor,  Flesselles,  who  was 
already  strongly  suspected  of  treachery,  directed 
to  De  launey,  in  which  he  said, 

**I  am  amusing  the  Parisians  with  .cockades 
and  promises.  Hold  out  till  the  evening  and  you 
shall  be  relieved." 

Loud  murmurs  rose  from  the  crowd >which  filled 
and  surrounded  the  hall.  Some  one  proposed 
that  Flesselles  should  be  taken  to  the  Palais  Royal 
to  be  tried  by  the  people.  The  clamor  was  in- 
creasing and  his  peril  imminent.  Pallid  with  fear 
he  descended  from  the  platform,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  vast  throng,  set  out  for  the  Palais 
•Royal.  At  the  turning  of  the  first  street  an  un- 
known man  approached,  and  with  a  pistol  shot 
him  dead.  Infuriate  wretches  immediately  cut 
off  his  head,  and  it  was  borne  upon  a  pike  in  sav- 
age triumph  through  the  streets. 

The  French  Guards,  with  the  great  body  of  the 


people,  did  what  they  could  to  repress  these 
bloody  acts.  The  French  and  Swiss  soldiers  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  Guard  were  marched  to 
places  of  safety  where  they  were  supplied  with 
lodgings  and  food.  Thus  terminated  this  eventful 
day.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille  broke  the  right  arm 
of  the  monarchy,  paralyzed  its  nerves  of  action, 
and  struck  it  a  death  blow.  The  monarch  of 
France,  from  his  palace  at  Versailles,  heard  the 
distant  thunders  of  the  cannonade,  and  yet  in- 
scribed upon  his  puerile  journal  "Nothing!  " 

**  LYMAK  ABBOTT. 

LY&OT  ABBOTT,  third  son  of  Jacob  Abbott,  the 
well-known  author,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, December  18,  1835.  The  home  of 
his  boyhood  was  in  Farmington,  Maine,  where 
he  was  taught  at  a  school  kept  by  an  uncle, 
Samuel  Abbott,  passing  afterwards  under  the 
tuition  of  another  uncle,  Charles  E.  Abbott, 
then  residing  at  Norwich,  and  later  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  He  entered  the  New  York 
University  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  graduated 
the  fourth  in  his  class  in  1853. 

Mr.  Abbott  devoted  the  earlier  years  of  his 
manhood  to  the  law,  forming  a  partnership 
with  his  two  older  brothers,  under  the  name  of 
Abbott  Brothers.  During  his  connection  with 
the  firm  several  law  works  were  published. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  Abbott's 
Practice  Reports  and.Afibotf's  New  York  Digest. 
Under  the  nom-de-plume  of  Benauly  (Ben-famin 
V.,  Au-stin,  Zy-man),  the  brothers  also  issued 
two  novels,  Cone -Out  Comers  and  Matthew 
Cartiby,  which  met  with  fair  success.  In 
1859  Lyman  Abbott  retired  from  the  firm,  to 
begin  a  course  of  theological  studies  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  Congregational  ministry. 
The  other  members  continued  their  legal  publi- 
cations, and  subsequently  the  elder,  Benjamin 
Y.  Abbott,  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
one  of  three  commissioners  to  revise  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  United  States,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds  (1878). 

For  live  years  Lyman  Abbott  ministered  to  a 
Congregational  church  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
In  1865  he  accepted  the  general  secretaryship 
of  the  American  Union  Commission,  a  society 
organized  to  aid  in  the  work  of  civil  restora- 
tion in  the  South.  This  was  subsequently 
merged  with  the  Freedmen's  Commission, 
wherein  he  held  a  similar  post  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Chase,  till  its  dis- 
solution. In  this  period  he  edited  The  JPreed- 
man,  a  monthly  periodical  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  various  Freedmen's  societies, '  and 
also  prepared  A  Report  on  the  Results  of  Eman- 
cipation, for  presentation  to  the  International 
Aiiti-Slavery  Conference,  held  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Exposition. 

In  1867  Mr.  Abbott  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  New  England  (Congregational)  Church  in 
New  York  city,  but  was  led  two  years  later, 
by  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  literary  labors, 
to  resign  his  pastorate  and  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to,  literature,  although  still  retaining  his 
ministerial  connection  with  that  denomination. 
He  was  married  in  1857,  to  Miss  Abby  'F.  Ham- 
lin,  a  niece  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  President  of 
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Robert  College,  Constantinople.  His  residence, 
winter  and  summer,  is  at  Cornvvall-on-the-Hnd- 
son,  about  five  miles  north  of  West  Point. 

In  addition  to  frequent  contributions  to  the 
popular  periodicals,  especially  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, and  to  the  religions  press,  chiefly  the  In- 
dependent, Congregationalism  Advance,  and  the 
Christian  Union,  Mr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  the 
author  and  editor  of  a  series  of  works  which 
have  commended  themselves  to  the  Christian 
public  not  less  by  their  wealth  of  thought  and 
culture  than  by  the  graces  of  a  style  natural 
and  picturesque.  In  1868  he  edited,  in  two 
volumes,  Sermons  ~by  Rev.  Henry  Ward-  Beecher : 
Selected  from  Published  and  tPn$>ubli$hed  Dis- 
courses, and  Revised  ~by  their  Author.  Two 
sentences  from  his  introductory  note  describe 
their  character:  uThe  diversity  of  method  and 
unity  of  truth  which  he  (Mr.  Beecher)  combines 
in  a  rare  degree,  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate 
in  these  volumes.  .  .  .  These  sermons  have 
been  selected  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
preached,  with  reference  not  so  much  to  the 
demands  of  theological  scholarship  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  popular  heart.1'  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth: His  Life  and  Teachings,  appeared  in,  1870. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  Scriptural  biog- 
raphies of  the  present  prolific  decade,  founded, 
as  it  has  a  right  to  claim,  u  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  manners, 
customs,  religions  beliefs,  and  political  institu- 
tions of  His  times."  It  was  followed  by  Old 
Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truths, 
1870;  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises,  1871,  a 
series  of  selections  from  the  published  and  un- 
published writings  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
with  a  prefatory  text  to  each  reading,  and  with 
poetic  extracts  ;  Laicus ;  or,  the  Experiences  of 
ok  Layman  in  a  Country  Parish,  1872,  based  on 
a  series  of  contributions  to  The  Christian  Union, 
entitled,  "Letters  from  a  Layman," — a  story 
of  wise  suggestions  for  Christians  of  this  pres- 
ent generation. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Abbott  accepted  the  editorship  of  The 
Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  which  began  its 
issue  in  April,  1871.  It  has  already  won  a  high 
rank  by  its  broad  evangelical  spirit  and  artistic 
illustrations.  He  is  now  (1873)  engaged  in  car- 
rying through  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers  a 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge,  in 
an  illustrated  volume  of  about  1,200  pages.  A 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  for  lay  stu- 
dents is  also  in  preparation. 

**THB   TEMPTATION  —  PROM   JESXTS  OF   NAZARETH. 

Temptations  most  frequently  present  themselves 
first  in  forms  seemingly  innocent.  So  it  was  with 
Jesus.  Exhausted  nature  reasserted  her  long- 
denied  claims.  Christ  was  an  hungered.  The 
body,  no  longer  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
spirit,  demanded  food.  Jesus  was  far  from  hu- 
man habitations.  The  few, wild  fruits  of  the  des- 
olate wilderness  were  utterly  inadequate  to  supply 
his  needs.  But  already  he  felt  within  himself  the 
mysterious  endowment  of  miraculous  power.  A 
word  from  him,  and  the  stone  beneath  his  feet 
would  be  bread  in  his  hand.  Should  he  speak  it, 
and  save  himself  from  perishing  from  hunger  ? 
Why,  rather,  should  he  not? 

He  had  come  to  live  the  life  of  man  among 
men.  He  not  only  took  upon  himself  the  form  of 
a  servant,  he  waa  made  in  the  condition  of  man. 


To  employ  his  supernatural  power  for  his  own 
sustenance  was  to  destroy  the  significance  of  his 
mission  at  the  outset.  That  miraculous  power  he 
would  not  exert  for  himself.  They  that  taunted 
him  on  the  cross,  *'He  saved  others,  himself  he 
cannot,  save/'  bore  an  unconscious  testimony  to 
the  unselfishness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  took  upon  himself  the  life  of 
common  humanity.  He  that  fed  live  thousand  in 
the  wilderness  from  two  small  loaves  and  five 
little  fishes  would  not  supply  himself,  except  by 
ordinary  means,  with  one. 

A  subtler  temptation  assailed  him.  "Go,"  so 
the  whispered  suggestion  was  uttered  to  his  soul, 
"go  to  Jerusalem  ;  assert  your  Messiahship  ;  in- 
vite an  expectant  people  to  acknowledge  you  their 
king;  demonstrate  your  claim  by  a  miracle  wrought 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude ;  east  yourself  down, 
unhurt,  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple ;  so,  by 
one  bold  master-stroke,  assert  your  right,  and  se- 
cure from  a  wondering  nation  their  allegiance, 
while  your  own  doubts  of  your  divine  authority 
and  mission  shall  be  thus  effectually  settled  for- 
ever." 

No !  Not  thus  can  Jesus's  mission  be  accom- 
plished; not  the  wonder  of  the  people,  but  their 
love,  he  has  come  to  awaken  ;  not  to  be  enthroned 
in  their  palaces,  but  in  their  hearts;  not  by  a 
miracle  that  appeals  to  their  senses,  but  by  a  mira- 
cle of  love  and  mercy,  must  he  conquer  his  king- 
dom. Sublime  is  the  work  which  he  has  under- 
taken. Long,  slow,  weary,  is  the  path  which  he 
must  traverse  in  accomplishing  it.  And  if  his 
own  mind  is  sometimes  darkened  by  doubts  — if 
the  consciousness  of  his  divinity  burns  not  yet 
clear  in  his  own  bosorn  —  if  the  whispered  skepti- 
cism, "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,"  finds  momen- 
tary lodgment  there,  this  is  not  the  way  to  banish 
it.  Not  by  a  trial  of  his  supernatural  powers,  but 
by  the  longer,  harder  trial  of  his  patience  and  his 
love,  will  he  attest  his  Messiahship  alike  to  him- 
self and  to  mankind. 

Once  more  the  tempter  assails  him.  "The 
devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain, and  sliowcth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them;  and  Faith  unto  him, 
*  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  worship  me/  " 

It  is  impossible  to  interpret  this  literally.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  from  any  mountain 
JOHUS  could  gain  a  view  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  but  that  Jesus  should 
have  known  the  devil  was  promising  what  he 
could  not  perform.  It  is  impossible  that  tbe  sug- 
gestion of  literal  worship  to  a  bodily  fiend  could 
offer  any  temptation;  we  will  not  guy  to  JCBUS  — 
to  any  one  of  ordinary  purity  of  heart  and 
strength  of  conscience.  In  the  entire  narration 
of  the  Gospel  biographies,  we  have  in  graphic 
form  the  outlines  only  of  a  picture — mere  touches, 
that  indicate  an  experience  which  can  only  thus 
be  portrayed.  Tins  last  temptation  was  subtlest, 
and,  therefore,  most  dangerous  of  all.  Let  the 
reader  in  imagination  conceive  of  Jesus,  for  the 
moment,  unendowed  with  the  divine  strength 
which  belonged  to  the  Son  of  God ;  let  him  -con- 
ceive for  a  moment  the  issue  as  it  might  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  a  young  man  full  of  the  buoyant 
hope,  and  fire  of  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  of  imagina- 
tion of  ardent  youth ;  thus  he  may  best  conceive 
what  the  temptation  would  have  been  to  the  hu- 
manity in  Christ. 

In  the  midst  of  a  ruined  world,  then,  stands 
Jesus,  the  mournful  spectator  of  its  woes.  His 
pure  soul  is  disgusted  by  the  heartless  ritualism 
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of  a  degenerate  religion.  His  patriotism  is 
wounded  and  grieved  by  his  nation's  present  de- 
cay and  impending  doom.  He  feels  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  yoke.  He  shudders  at  the  impiety 
of  the  Roman  polytheism.  He  loathes  and  de- 
tests the  odious  oppression  which  is  wearing  out 
the  life  of  his  people.  He  has  felt  himself  irre- 
sistibly called  to  be  the  ransom,  first  of  his  own 
nation,  then  of  all  the  oppressed  nationalities  of 
the  earth.  He  has  purposed  within  himself  to 
found  a  kingdom  whose  law  shall  be  liberty, 
whose  fruit  shall  be  peace. 

He  recognizes  that  in  the  Jewish  nation  and  in 
the  Jewish  religion  are  the  elements  out  of  which 
this  kingdom  is  to  be  constructed.  The  Jews 
possess  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  true 
state.  They  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
(•rod.  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  Christianity  is 
to  grow  out  of  the  ruins  of  Judaism,  as  the  rose 
of  spring  is  the  resurrection  of  the  faded  leaves 
that  lie  at  its  roots  and  nourish  its  life.  He 
comes,  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfill.  He  finds  about  him  the  remnants 
of  the  ancient  Church;  the  descendants  of  the 
authorized  priesthood ;  the  degenerate  scions  of 
the  lost  prophetic  order.  He  finds  a  religious 
party,  expectant  of  a  Messiah,  anxious  for  a  Mes^ 
siah,  and  ready  to  cast  the  whole  weight  of  their 
prestige  and  influence  in  with  any  one  who  gives 
promise  of  restoring  to  the  nation  its  ancient 
glory,  and  will  suffer  them  to  be  sharers  in  it. 
For  the  establishment  of  such  a  kingdom  Christ 
had  many  advantages.  He  had  the  grace  which 
attracts  men,  the  eloquence  which  arouses,  the 
courage  which  inspirits.  If  he  would  but  ally 
himself  with  the  Church  party ;  if  he  would  but 
pass  by  unexposed  their  veneer  of  virtue;  if  he 
would  put  himself  at  their  head;  if  he  would,  in 
short,  study  how  to  maintain  and  increase  his  in- 
fluence among  the  influential,  the  kingdom  of 
Judea  might  be  his.  He  might  realize  the  dream 
which  Herod  had  sought  in  vain  to  realize.  He 
might  re-establish  the  throne  of  David;  reinstate 
the  sceptre  of  Shiloh;  reform  the  degenerate 
worship;  restore  the  prophetic  order;  reordain 
a  holy  priesthood.  A  picture  of  a  nation  long 
enslaved,  now  disenthralled,  redeemed,  restored, 
reformed,  purified  by  his  power  —  this  is  tbe  pic- 
ture the  wily  tempter  presents  to  his  imagination. 

Nor  this  alone.  Alexander,  going  forth  from 
the  little  kingdom  of  Macedon,  had  vanquished 
the  world.  Already  Greece  had  lost  its  vitality ; 
already  the  power  of  Rome  was  passing  away, 
though  its  apparent  dominion  was  at  its  height. 
To  a  devoutly  enkindled  imagination  it  would  not 
seem  impossible  that  the  conditions  of  the  present 
might  be  reversed  in  the  future.  The  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  might  yet  be  made  subject  to  a  re- 
deemed and  ransomed  Israel.  The  Jewish  people 
expected  it.  The  prophets  seemed  to  most  of 
their  readers  to  promise  it.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  and  all  their  glory  were  seen  as  in  a  vision. 
And  the  seductive  promise  was  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  Jesus,  "This  victory  shall  be  thine.  Only 
yield  something  of  your  religious  zeal ;  only  con- 
sent to  join  hands  with  the  priestly  aristocracy  of 
Judea ;  only  consent  to  look  in  silence  on  their 
sins;  only  compromise  a  little  with  conscience; 
only  employ  the  arts  of  policy  and  the  methods 
of  state  diplomacy,  by  which,  always  and  every- 
where, men  mount  to  power.  Be  not  righteous 
overmuch,  for  why  shouldst  thou  destroy  thy- 
self t " 

Something  such  was  the  picture  Satan  drew.  It 
disclosed  the  artist;  it  ended  the  conflict.  The 
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issue  was  plain.  Between  a  life  of  self-sacrifice, 
ending  in  a  shameful  death,  and  a  career  of  self- 
seeking  ambition,  there  was  no  alternative.  In 
choosing  there  was  no  hesitation.  Instantly  and 
indignantly  Jesus  repels  the  suggestion.  It  finds 
no  lodgment  in  his  heart.  "  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,  for  it  is  written,  'Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God.  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve,' "  is 
his  decisive  answer.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
with  what  power  of  eloquence,  inspired  by  that 
moment,  Christ  later  preached,  "  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon." 

The  battle  was  fought.  The  victory  gained  by 
Satan  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  wrested  from 
him  in  the  wilderness.  The  cross,  with  all  its 
shame  and  suffering,  with  all  its  bright  but  unseen 
glory  too,  was  chosen.  And  from  the  dark  valley, 
where  evil  spirits  hover,  and  dark  suggestions  of 
sin  fill  the  reluctant  ear  and  torment  the  oppressed 
spirit,  Jesus  emerged  into  an  experience  of  light, 
while  angels  came  to  minister  unto  him. 

**KY  FIRST  BIBLE-SCHOLAR  —  FROM  LAICUS. 

We  lawyers  learn  to  study  the  faces  of  our  wit- 
nesses, to  form  quick  judgments,  and  to  act  upon 
them.  If  I  did  not  mistake  my  man  the  directest 
method  was  the  best,  and  I  employed  it. 

"Mr.  Gear,"  said  I,  "I  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  join  my  Bible  class." 

"  Me !  "  said  Mr.  Gear,  unmistakably  surprised. 
"I  don't  believe  in  the  Bible." 

4 «  So  I  have  heard,*'  I  said  quietly.  "  And  that's 
the  reason  I  came  to  you  first.  In  fact  I  do  not 
want  you  to  join  my  Bible  class.  I  have  not  got 
any  Bible  class  as  yet;  I  want  you  to  join  nie  in 
getting  one  up." 

Mr.  Gear  smiled  incredulously.  "You  had 
better  get  Deacon  Goodsole,"  said  he,  —  u  or,"  and 
the  smile  changed  from  a  goodnatured  to  a  sar- 
castic one,  "or  Mr.  Hardcap." 

"I  have  no  doubt  they  would  either  of  them 
join  me,"  said  I.  "But  they  believe  substan- 
tially as  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  about  the 
Bible.  They  have  learned  to  look  at  it  through 
creeds,  and  catechisms,  and  orthodox  preaching. 
I  want  to  get  a  fresh  look  at  it.  I  want  to  come 
to  it  as  I  would  come  to  any  other  book,  and  to 
find  out  what  it  means,  not  what  it  seems  to  mean 
to  a  man  who  has  been  bred  to  believe  that  it  is 
only  the  fles»h  and  blood  of  which  the  dry  bones 
are  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism." 

"Mr.  Laicus,"  said  Mr.  Gear,  "  I  thank  you  for 
the  honor  you  do  me.  But  I  don't  believe  in  the 
Bible.  I  don't  believe  it's  the  word  of  God  any 
more  than  Homer  or  Tacitus.  I  don't  believe 
those  old  Hebrews  knew  any  more  than  we  do  — 
nor  half  so  much.  It  says  the  world  was  made  in 
six,  days.  I  think  it  more  likely  it  was  six  mil- 
lions of  years  in  making." 

"So  do  I,"  said  I. 

"It  says  God  rested  on  the  Sabbath  day.  I 
believe  He  always  works,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  in  every  blazing  fire,  in  every  gath- 
ering storm,  in  every  rushing  river,  in  every 
growing  flower,  in  every  falling  leaf.'1 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  stood,  now  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  now  standing  erect,  his 
dark  eyes  flashing,  his  great  forehead  seeming  to 
expand  with  great  thoughts,  his  soul  all  enkindled 
with  his  own  eloquence :  for  eloquent  he  really 
was,  and  all  unconscious  of  it. 

"Your  Bible,"  said  he  "shuts  God  up  in  a  Tem- 
ple, and  in  an  ark  in  that,  and  hides  him  behind 
curtains  where  the  High  priest  can  fiud  him  but 
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once  a  year.  My  God  is  everywhere.  There  is 
no  church  that  can  hold  him.  The  heavens  are 
his  home;  the  earth  is  his  footstool.  All  this 
"bright  and  beautiful  world  is  his  temple.  He  is 
ill  every  mountain,  in  every  cloud,  in  every  winter 
wind  and  every  summer  breeze." 

He  looked  so  handsome  in  his  earnest  eloquence 
that  I  had  no  heart  to  interrupt  him.  Arid  yet  I 
waited  and  watched  for  any  opening  he  might 
give  me,  and  thought  of  Jennie,  and  her  prayers 
at  home,  and  declared  to  myself  by  God's  help  I 
would  not  let  this  man  go  till  I  bad  caught  him 
and  brought  him  to  know  the  love  that  now  he 
knew  not. 

"  Your  Bible,  Mr.  Laicus,"  said  he,  "sets  apart 
one  day  for  the  Lord  and  gives  all  the  rest  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  I  believe  all  days 
are  divine,  all  days  are  the  Lord's,  all  hours  are 
sacred  hours  and  all  ground  is  holy  ground."  • 

I  wante,d  to  tell  him  that  my  Bible  did  no  such 
thing.  But  I  had  fully  considered  what  I  would 
do  before  I  had  sought  this  interview.  I  had  re- 
solved that  nothing  should  tempt  me  into  a  contra- 
diction or  an  argument.  I  had  studied  Jennie's 
method,  and  I  reserved  my  fire. 

"Your  Bible  tells  me,"  said  he,  "that  God 
wrote  his  laws  with  his  finger  on  two  tables  of 
stone ;  that  he  tried  to  preserve  them  from  de- 
struction by  bidding  them  be  kept  in  a  sacred 
ark;  and  that  despite  his  care  they  were  broken 
•  in  pieces  before  Moses  got  down  from  the  moun- 
tain top.  I  believe  he  writes  them  impartially  in 
nature  and  in  our  hearts,  that  science  interprets 
them,  and  that  no  Moses  astonished  out  of  his 
presence  of  mind  can  harm  them  or  break  the 
tablets  on  which  they  are  engraven." 

So  true,  yet  oh  so  false.  Oh  God!  help  me  to 
teach  him,  what  my  Bible  really  is  and  what  its 
glorious  teachings  are. 

"I  don't  believe  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God. 
I  can't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  the  laws  of 
Moses  are  any  more  inspired  than  the  laws  of 
Solon,  or  the  books  of  Samuel  nnd  Kings  than 
the  history  of  Tacitus,  or  the  Psalms  of  David 
than  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  or  —  you'll 
think  me  bold  indeed  to  say  so  Mr.  Laicus,"  (he 
was  cooler  now  and  spoke  more  slowly),  "the 
words  of  Jesus,  than  the  precepts  of  Confucius  or 
the  dialogues  of  Plato." 

In  that  sentence  he  gave  to  me  my  clue.  I 
seized  it  instantly,  and  never  lost  it  from  that 
moment.  Never  case  in  court  so  thrilled  me  with 
excitement  as  I  too  arose  and  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece.  And  never  was  I,  in  tone  and  man- 
ner, calmer. 

"  As  much  so  ? "  I  asked,  carelessly. 

"Yes  .  ,  .  ."  said  he,  hesitatingly,  "yes  .... 
as  much  so  I  suppose." 

"The  ten  commandments  have  been  before  the 
world  for  over  three  thousand  years,"  said  I. 
"  The  number  that  have  learned  them  and  ac- 
cepted them  as  a  guide,  and  found  in  them  a 
practical  help  is  to  be  counted  by  millions. 
There  is  hardly  a  child  in  Wheathedge  that  docs 
not  know  something  of  them,  and  has  not  been 
made  better  for  them;  and  hardly  a  man  who 
knows  Solon  even  by  name.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  one  is  as  well  worth  studying  as  the  other, 
Mr.  Gear." 

"No,"  said  Mr,  Gear.  "I  don't  deny  that  they 
are  worth  studying.  But  I  do  deny  that  they  are 
inspired." 

"  The  Psalms  of  David  have  supplied  the  Chris- 
tian church  with  its  best  psalmody  for  nearly 
three  thousand  years,"  continued  I.  "  They  con- 


stitute the  reservoir  from  which  Luther,  and 
Watts,  and  Wesley,  and  Doddridge,  and  a  host  of 
other  singers  have  drawn  their  inspiration,  and 
in  which  myriads  untold  have  found  the  expres- 
sion of  their  highest  and  holiest  experiences, 
myriads  who  never  heard  of  Homer.  They  are 
surely  as  well  worth  studying  as  his  noble  epics." 

f'l  don't  deny  they  are  worth  studying,"  said 
Mr.  Gear.  "  I  only  assert  that  they  ought  to  be 
studied  as  any  other  books  of  noble  thoughts, 
intermingled  with  grossest  eriors,  should  be 
studied." 

"  The  words  of  Jesus,"  I  continued  more  slowly 
than  before  "have  changed  the  life  and  character 
of  more  than  half  the  world,  that  half  which 
alone  possesses  modern  civilization,  that  half  with 
which  you  and  I,  Mr.  Gear,  are  most  concerned. 
There  was  wonderful  power  in  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha.  But  Buddhism  has  relapsed  everywhere 
into  the  grossest  of  idolatries.  There  is  ft  wonder- 
ful wealth  of  moral  truth  in  the  ethics  of  Confu- 
cius. But  the  ethics  of  Confucius  have  not  saved 
the  Chinese  nation  from,  stagnation  and  death. 
There  is  wonderful  life-awaking  power  in  the 
writings  of  Plato.  But  they  are  hid  from  the 
common  people  in  a  dead  language,  and  when  a 
Prof.  Jowett  gives  them  glorious  resurrection  in 
our  vernacular,  they  are  still  hid  from  the  com- 
mon people  by  their  subtlety.  Every  philosopher 
ought  to  study  Plato.  Every  scholar  may  profit- 
ably study  Buddha  and  Confucius.  But  every  in- 
telligent xVmerican  ought  to  study  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  />,, 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Gear.  "lylo  not  disesteem 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  honor  him  as  first  among 
men.  I  revere  his  noble  life,  his  sublime  death, 
and  his  incomparable  teachings.  I  have  read  his 
life  in  the  Gospels;  I  have  read  it  as  Strauss  gives 
it;  and  as  Benan  gives  it;  and  now  1  am  devoting 
my  Sunday  afternoons  to  reading  it  as  Pressense 
gives  it.  You  see  I  am  an  impartial  student.  I 
read  all  sides." 

"You  think  Christ's  life  and  teaching  worth 
your  study  then?"  1  said,  inquiringly. 

"Worth  my  study?  Of  course  1  do,"  said  he. 
"I  am  an  infidel,  Mr.  Laicus;  at  least  people 
commonly  call  me  so,  and  think  it  very  dreadful, 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  be  ignorant  of  tho  Biblo  or 
of  Christianity  as  Jesus  Christ  gave  it  to  us.  It 
needs  winnowing.  We  have  grown  wiser  and 
know  better  about  many  things  fcdnce  then.  But 
it  is  well  worth  the  studying  and  will  bo  for  many 
years  to  come/1 

"AH  I  ask  of  you,"  said  I,  "ia  to  let  mo  to 
study  it  with  you." 

He  made  no  answer;  but  looked  me  steadily  in 
the  eye  as  if  to  try  and  fathom  some  occult  de- 
sign. 

"No,"  said  I,  "that  is  not  all.  As  I  cam o  by 
Joe  Poolo's  I  saw  half-a-dozen  of  the  men  from 
your  shop  lounging  about  the  door.  They  could 
spend  the  afternoon  to  better  purpose,  Mr.  Gear, 
in  studying  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus." 

"I  know  they  could,"  he  said.  "No  man  can 
say  that  any  word  or  influence  of  nnn<j  helped 
carry  them  to  Joe  Poole's  bar." 

"Will  you  lend  your  word  and  influence  with 
mine  to  summon  them  away?"  said  L 

He  made  no  answer, 

"I  saw  a  dozen  others  engaged  at  a  game  of 
ball  upon  the  green  as  I  passed  by." 

"A  harmless  sport,  Mr.  Laicus,  and  as  well 
done  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  holiday," 

"Perhaps,"  said  I.  "But  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  their  Sunday  in  studying  the  life  and  words 
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of  Jesus  would  do  them  no  harm,  and  detract 
nothing  from  their  holiday.  They  do  not  study 
so  hard  throughout  the  week  that  the  brain  labor 
would  be  injurious." 

Mr.  Gear  smiled. 

*4  There  is  not  a  man  in  your  shop,  Mr.  Gear, 
that  would  not  be  made  a  better  workman,  hus- 
band, father,  citizen,  for  studying  that  life  and 
those  teachings  one  hour  a  week.'* 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he. 

"  You  organized  a  Shakspeare  club  last  winter 
to  keep  them  from  Joe  Poolers,"  said  I.  "Was  it 
a  good  thing?" 

*'  Worked  capitally, "  said  Mr.  Gear. 

"  Won't  you  join  me  in  organizing  a  Bible  club 
for  Sunday  afternoons  this  winter  for  the  same 
purpose? " 

"  There  is  ao  little  in  common  between  us,"  said 
he;  and  he  looked  me  through  and  through  with 
his  sharp  black  eyes.  What  a  lawyer  he  would 
have  made !  what  a  cross-examination  he  could 
conduct  I 

"You  believe  in  the  literal  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  Scripture.  I  believe  it  is  a  book 
half  legend,  half  history.  You  believe  in  the  mira- 
cles. I  believe  they  are  mythical  addition  of  a 
later  date.  You  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  I  believe  his  birth  was  as  natural  as 
his  death  was  cruel  and  untimely.  You  believe 
that  —  he  was  divine.  I  believe  he  was  a  man  of 
like  passions  as  we  ourselves  are,  — a  Son  of  God 
only  as  every  noble  spirit  is  a  spark  struck  off 
from  the  heavenly  Original.  You  believe  that  he 
bears  our  sins  upon  a  tree.  I  believe  that  every 
soul  must  bear  its  own  burdens.  What  is  tl*ere 
in  common  between  us?  What  good  could  it  do  to 
you  or  to  me  to  take  Sunday  afternoon  for  a 
weekly  tournament,  with  the  young  men  from  the 
shop  for  arbitrators?  " 

44 None,"  said  I  calmly. 

"  What  would  you  have  then  ?  "  said  he. 

"When  you  organized  thatShakspeare  club  last 
winter,"  said  I,  "did  you  occupy  your  time  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  text?  Did  you  compare  manu- 
scripts? Did  you  investigate  the  canonicity  of 
Shakspeare's  various  plays  ?  Did  you  ransack 
the  past  to  know  the  value  of  the  latest  theory 
that  there  never  was  a  Will.  Shakspeare  save  as 
a  nom  deplume  for  Lord  Bacon?  Did  you  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  his  several  plots,  and  study  to 
know  how  much  of  his  work  was  really  his  own 
and  how  much  was  borrowed  from  foreign  sources  ? 
Or  did  you  leave  that  all  to  the  critics,  and  take 
the  Shakspeare  of  to-day,  and  gather  what  in- 
struction you  might  therefrom  ?" 

Mr.  Gear  nodded  his  head  slowly,  and  thought- 
fully, as  if  he  partially  perceived  the  meaning  of 
my  answer.  But  he  made  no  other  response. 

"There  is  much  in  common  between  us,  Mr. 
Gear,"  I  continued  earnestly,  **  though  much,  very 
much  that  is  not.  We  can  find  plenty  of  subject 
for  fruitless  debate,  no  doubt.  Can  we  find  none 
for  agreement  and  mutual  helpfulness  ?  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  you  honor  as  first  among  men.  You  re- 
vere His  noble  life,  His  sublime  death,  His  incom- 
parable teachings.  So  do  I.  That  noble  life  we 
can  read  together,  Mr.  Gear,  and  together  we  may 
emulate  His  example  without  a  fruitless  debate 
whether  it  be  divine  or  no.  Those  incomparable 
teachings  we  can  study  together,  that  together  we 
may  catch  the  spirit  that  dictated  them,  without  a 
theological  controversy  as  to  their  authority.  And, 
even  that  sublime  death  T  should  hope  we  might 
contemplate  together,  without  contention,  though 


in  the  suffering  Christ  you  see  only  a  martyr,  and 
I  behold  my  Saviour  and  my  God." 

He  made  no  answer,  still  stood  silent.  But  he 
no  longer  looked  at  me  with  his  sharp  eyes.  They 
had  retired  beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows  as 
though  he  would  search  his  own  soul  through  and 
through,  and  read  its  verdict.  He  told  me  after- 
wards the  story  of  his  battle ;  I  guessed  it  even 
then. 

"  We  may  not  agree  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  Mr. 
Gear,"  said  I,  "but  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

*•  Mr.  Laicus."  said  Mr.  Gear  at  length,  very 
slowly,  **  I  thunk  you  for  coming  to  me,  1  thank 
you  for  speaking  plainly  and  frankly  as  you  have ; 
I  thank  you  for  the  respect  which  you  have  shown 
to  my  convictions.  They  are  honest,  -and  were 
not  arrived  at  without  a  struggle  and  some  self- 
sacrifice.  You  are  the  first  Christian,"  he  added, 
bitterly,  "that  ever  paid  them  the  regard  of  a  re- 
spectful hearing.  I  will  join  you  in  that  Bible 
class  for  this  winter,  and  I  will  prove  to  you,  in- 
fidel that  I  am,  that  I  as  well  as  a  Christian,  can 
respect  convictions  widely  different  from  my  own. 
If  we  quarrel  it  shall  not  be  my  fault/' 

**  I  believe  you,  Mr.  Gear,"  said  I.  "  God  help- 
ing me  it  shall  not  be  mine,  and  there's  my  hand 
upon  it." 

**THE    CITIES    OF    THE    PLAIN  —  FKOM    OLD     TESTAMESTf 
SHADOWS. 

Until  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
sacred  waters  flowing  from  God's  holy  hill,  heal 
the  waters  of  the  Salt  Sea  and  give  life  again  to 
this  valley  of  death  —  until  mercy  shall  conquer 
justice  in  nature  as  it  already  has  in  human  ex- 
perience, this  scene  of  desolation  will  remain,  a 
terrible  witness  to  the  reality  of  God's  justice, 
and  the  fearfulness  of  his  judgments. 

Nor  does  it  merely  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  narrative.  The  briny  waters  of  the 
Salt  Sea,  the  upheaved  rocks  scored  with  fire,  the 
mountain  of  Folid  salt,  the  masses  of  bitumen, 
the  extinct  crater  of  a  neighboring  volcano,  the 
other  innumerable  traces  of  volcanic  action,  all 
remain,  not  only  to  attest  that  a  remarkable  con- 
vulsion of  nature  has  taken  place  in  the  past, 
but  also  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  phenome- 
non, and  the  character  of  the  forces  which  oper- 
ated to  produce  it. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  Palestine,  in  a  "basin 
scooped  out  of  a  solid  rock  by  some  extraordinary 
pre-historic  convulsion,  lie  the  waters  of  what  is 
fitly  called  the  Dead  Sea.  The  barren  rocks 
which  environ  it  crowd  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  almost  impassable  pathway  which  leads  down 
their  precipitous  sides  has  no  parallel  even  among 
the  dangerous  passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines. From  the  surface  of  this  singular  lake 
there  perpetually  arises  a  misty  exhalation,  as 
though  it  were  steam  from  avast  caldron,  kept 
at  boiling  point  by  infernal  fires  below.  No  fish 
play  in  these  deadly  waters.  When  now  and 
then  one  ventures  hither  from  the  Jordan,  he 
pays  for  his  temerity  with  bis  life.  No  birds 
make  here  their  nests.  No  fruits  flourish  along 
these  inhospitable  shores,  save  the  apples  of 
Sodom,  fair  to  the  eye,  but  turning  to  dust  and 
ashes  in  the  hand  of  him  that  plucks  them.  The 
few  miserable  men  that  still  make  their  Borne  in 
this  accursed  valley  are  dwarfed,  and  stunted, 
and  sickly,  as  those  that  live  in  the  shadowy  bor- 
der land  that  separates  life  from  death. 

Yet  this  sterile  scene  possesses  a  ghastly, 
corpse-like  beauty,  even  in  death,  which  indi- 
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cates  what  its  living  beauty  must  have  been. 
Here  and  there,  along  its  shores,  are  a  few  oases, 
whose  fertile  soil,  abundant  vegetation,  and  luxu- 
riant growth,  point  us  back  to  the  morning  when 
Abraham  and  Lot  stood  on  the  neighboring  hill- 
top, and  4* beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it 
was  well  watered  every  where,  even  as  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord."  For  once  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  was  doubtless  a  fertile 
plain.  Magnificent  mountains  encircled  it  in 
their  arms,  The  streams  that  irrigated  its  sur- 
face outnumbered  all  that  were  to  be  found 
in  all  the  rest  of  Palestine.  A  tropical  sun 
drew  from^a  fertile  soil  a  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  waters  of  the  neighboring  lake, 
then  fresh  and  sweet,  were  dotted  with  many 
a  sail,  aad  alive  with  innumerable  fish*.  A 
mountain  of  salt  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
plain  supplied  the  Holy  Land  with  an  article  even 
more  essential  to  the  Hebrews  than  to  us.  Vast 
veins  of  bitumen,  interwoven  in  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  supplied  them  with  fuel,  with  brick,  and 
with  a  substitute  for  pitch  and  tar,  and  brought 
to  the  vale  of  Siddim  a  profitable  commerce. 
Kings  fought  for  the  possession  of  this  second 
Eden.  Flourishing  cities,  embowered  in  all  the 
bloom  and  verdure  of  tropical  gardens,  sprang  up 
in  this  "  Valley  of  Fields."  The  fabled  glories  of 
Damascus  were  surpassed  by  the  realities  of  this 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  busy  hum  of  industry 
resounded  where  now  reigns  the  unbroken  still- 
ness of  the  grave.  The  fragrance  of  mnny  gar- 
dens loaded  the  air  now  heavy  with  the  exhalations 
of  this  salty  sea  "Where  now  is  utter  loneliness 
and  hopeless  desolation  was  once  a  lake  country, 
teeming  with  life,  and  exquisite  in  all  the  horti- 
cultural beauty  of  an  Asiatic  garden  —  the  fairest 
nook  in  all  the  fair  land  of  Can  nan. 

Yet  even  then  death  lurked  unseen  in  the  midst 
of  this  prolific  life.  Volcanic  fires  slumbered  be- 
neath the  carpeted  fields.  The  veins  of  bitumen 
only  awaited  the  torch  of  the  Lord  to  enkindle 
farm  and  city  in  one  universal  conflagration.  The 
mound  of  salt  was  made  ready  to  mingle  its  prop- 
erties with  the  water  of  the  neighboring  lake,  and 
turn  it  from  a  fount  of  life  to  a  sea  of  death. 

WILLIAM  POST  HAWES, 

AN  essayist  of  an  original  sentiment  and  talent  at 
description,  was  the  son  of  Peter  ILawe^,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bur  in  New  York,  and  was  born  in  that 
city  February  4,  1803.  lie  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  where  lie  received  his  degree  in 
1821,  when  ho  became  a  student  in  the  law-office 
of  Mr.  John  Anthon,*  and  a  practitioner  after  the 
usual  course  of  three  years'  study.  He  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  with  success  to  his  profession  till 
his  early  death. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Hawos  consisted  of  several 
series  of  fugitive  articles  tmcl  essays,  contributed 
to  the  newspapers,  weekly  periodicals,  and  maga- 
zines of  the  day.  He  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Mirror  on  Quail,  and  other  matters ;  for  the  Ame- 
rican Monthly  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mr.  II. 

*  Mr.  Anthon  was  an  eminent  practitioner  at  the  bar,  a  good 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  general  reading,  sharing  in  the  literary 
activities  of  his  brothers,  Professor  Charles  Anthon  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Anthon,  the  Rector  of  St. 
Mark's  Church  in  New  York.  Mr.  John  Anthon  was  the  Author 
of  a  volume  of  "Reports  of  Cases  determined  at  Nisi  Priua  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1820,"  and  of 
"  An  Analytical  Abridgment  of  the  Commentaries  of  Black- 
itone,"  with  a  prefatory  "  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Law." 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  March  5, 1863. 


TV.  Herbert,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Park  Ben- 
jamin, the  brilliant  sporting  sketches,  full  of 
dramatic  life  and  rollicking  fun,  the  Fire  Island 
Ana,  or  a  WeeJc  at  the  Fire  Islands ;  several 
legends  of  Long  Island  wreckers  and  pirates  ;  and 
the  fine-hearted,  humorous  essay  on  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  church-going  associations  of  Now 
York,  a  sketch  worthy  the  genius  of  Charles 
Lamb,  entitled  Hymn  Tunes  and  Grcwe  Yards. 
To  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  and  Turf  Register,  he 
contributed  frequently,  taking  the  signature  of 
"  Cypress,  Jr.,"  a  sure  indication  to  the  reader  of 
a  pleasant,  ingenious  vein  of  speculation  on  the 
favorite  topics  of  the  sportsman,  mingled  with  per- 
sonal humors  of  the  writer's  own.  His  Classic 
Rhapsodies,  Random  Reminiscences  of  his  school- 
fellows, and  other  miscellanies,  were  all  in  mirth 
and  good  feeling.  In  his  Bank  Melodies  ho  ven- 
tured a  set  of  poetical  parodies  on  the  politicians 
of  the  day,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Croakers. 
His  pen  was  often  employed  on  political  topics. 

A  collection  of  Ilawes's  writings  was  published 
in  1842,  shortly  after  his  death;  two  genial  vo- 
lumes, Sporting  Scenes,  and  Sundry  Sketches, 
being  the  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  J".  Cypress, 
JH,  edited  with  a  preliminary  memoir  by  the  au- 
thor's friend,  Mr.  Henry  William  Herbert,  a  tri- 
bute warm,  kindly,  appreciative,  such  as  one  true 
disciple  of  Izaak  >Valtxm  should  render  to  another* 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  QITAIL. 

October  has  arrived,  and  has  entered  into  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  him  by  his  summery  brethren 
departed.  A  kingdom,  truly,  within  a  republic,  but 
mild,  magnificent,  pro  bono  publico,  and  full  of  good 
fruits;  so  that  not  a,  democrat,  after  strictest  sot  of  St. 
Tammany,  but  bows  the  knee.  Hail  I  0  king  1  His  ac- 
complished artists  are  preparing  royal  palaces  among 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  011  the  hill  sides,  painting  the 
mountains  and  arching  the  streams  with  glories  co- 
pied from  the  latest  fashion  of  rainbow*.  Ilia  keen 
morning  winds  and  cool  evening  moons,  assiduous 
servants,  are  dropping  diamonds  upon  the  fa-ling 
grass  and  tree-tops,  and  are  driving  in  the  feathery 
tenants  of  his  marshes,  bays,  and  brake.*.  Thrive 
happy  land  and  water  lord  1  See  how  they  streak 
the  early  sky,  piercing  the  heavy  clouds  with  the 
accurate  wedge  of  their  marshalled  cohorts,  shouting 
paeans  as  they  go — and  how  they  plunge  into  wou 
remembered  waters,  with  an  exulting  sound,  drink- 
ing in  rest  and  hearty  breakfasts!  Those  be  soges 
of  herons,  herds  of  cranes,  droppings  of  slioldrukos, 
springs  of  teals,  trips  of  wigeons,  coverts  of  oootes, 
guggles  of  geese,  sutes  of  mallards,  and  badolyngea 
of  ducks;  all  of  which  the  profane  and  tin  i  nit  laUnl, 
miserable  herd,  call  flocks  of  fowl,  not  knowing  dis- 
crimination I  Meadow  and  upland  are  made  harmo- 
nious and  beautiful  with  congregations  of  plovers, 
flights  of  doves,  walks  of  snipes,  exaltations  of  larks, 
coveys  of  partridges,  and  bevies  of  quail.*  For  all 
these  vouchsafed  comforts  may  we  be  duly  graioful  I 
b«t  chiefly,  thou  sun-burned,  frost-browed  monarch, 
do  we  thank  theo  that  thou  especially  bringest  to 
vigorous  maturity  and  swift  strength,  our  own  bird 
of  our  heart,  our  family  chicken,  tctrao  wturnix. 

The  quail  is  peculiarly  a  domestic  bird,  and  is  at- 
tached to  his  birth-place  and  the  home  of  his  forefnr 
thers.  The  various  members  of  the  anatic  families 
educate  their  children  in  the  cool  summer  of  the  far 
north, and  bathe  their  warm  bosoms  in  July  in  the  iced- 

*  Stow.    Stripe.    Hake-well. 
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water  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  "but  when  Boreas  scatters 
the  rushes  where  they  builded  their  bedchambers, 
they  desert  their  fatherland,  and  fly  to  disport  in  the 
sunny  waters  of  the  south.  They  are  cosmopolites 
entirely,  seeking  their  fortunes  with  the  sun.  So, 
too,  heavy-eyed,  wise  Master  Scolopax  fixes  his 
place  of  abode,  not  among  the  hearths ,  and  altars 
where  his  infancy  was  nurtured,  but"  he  goeth  a 
skaaping  where  best  he  may  run  his  long  bill  into 
the  mud,  tracking  the  warm  brookside  of  juxta-ca- 
pricorr.ical  latitudes.  The  songsters  of  the  wood- 
land, when  their  customary  crops  of  insects  and  ber- 
ries are  cut  off  in  the  fall,  gather  themselves  toge- 
ther to  renew  their  loves,  and  get  married  in  more 
genial  climates.  Even  black-gowned  Mr.  Corvus, — 
otherwise  called  Jim  Crow, — in  autumnal  fasts  con- 
templateth  Australian  carcases.  Presently,  the 
groves  so  vocal,  and  the  sky  so  full,  sliall  be  silent 
and  barren.  The  **  melancholy  days"  -will  soon  be 
here.  Only  thou,  dear  Bob  "White — not  of  the  Man- 
hattan— wilt  remain.  Thy  cousin,  tetrao  umbellus, 
will  be  not  far  off,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  mountainous 
and  precipitous,  and  lives  in  solitary  places,  courting 
rocky  glens  and  craggy  gorges,  misandronist.  Where 
the  secure  deer  crops  the  young  mosses  of  the  moun- 
tain stream,  and  the  bear  steals  wild  honey,  there 
drums  the  ruffed  strutter  on  his  ancient  hemlock  log. 
Ice  cools  not  his  blood,  nor  the  deep  snow-drift, 
whence  he,  startled,  whirrs  impetuous  to  the  solemn 
pines,  and  his  hiding-places  of  laurel  and  tangled 
rhododendron, laughing  at  cheated  dogs  and  wearied 
sportsmen.  A  bird  to  set  traps  for.  Unfamiliar, 
rough,  rugged  hermit.  Dry  meat.  I  like  him  not. 

The  quail  is  the  bird  for  me.  He  is  no  rover,  no 
emigrant.  He  stays  at  home,  and  is  identified  with 
the  soil.  "Where  the  farmer  works,  he  lives,  and 
loves,  and  whistles.  In  budding  spring  time,  and 
in  scorching  summer — in  bounteous  autumn,  and  in 
barren  winter,  his  voice  is  heard  from  the  same 
bushy  hedge  fence,  and  from  his  customary  cedars. 
Cupidity  and  cruelty  may  drive  him  to  the  woods, 
and  to  seek  more  quiet  seats ;  but  be  merciful  and 
kind  to  him,  and  he  will  visit  your  barn-yard^  and 
sing  for  you  upon  the  boughs  of  the  apple-free  by 
your  gateway.  But  when  warm  May  first  woos 
the  young  flowers  to  open  and  receive  her  breath, 
then  begin  the  loves,  and  jealousies,  and  duels  of  the 
heroes  of  the  bevy.  Duels,  too  often,  alas !  bloody 
and  fatal !  for  there  liveth  not  an  individual  of  the 
gallinaceous  order,  braver,  bolder,  more  endurirg 
than  a  cock  quail,  fighting  for  his  ladye-love.  Arms, 
too,  he  wieldeth,  such  as  give  no  vain  blows,  rightly 
used.  His  mandible  serves  for  other  purposes  than 
mere  biting  of  grass-hoppers  and  picking  up  Indian 
corn.  While  the  dire  affray  rages,  Miss  Quailina 
looketh  on,  from  lier  safe  perch  on  a  limb,  above  the 
combatants,  impartial  spectatress,  holding  her  love 
under  her  left  wing,  patiently;  and  when  the  van- 
quished craven  finally  bites  the  dust,  descends  and 
rewards  the  conquering  hero  with  her  heart  and 
hand. 

Now  begin  the  cares-  and  responsibilities  of  wed- 
ded life.  Away  fly  the  happy  pair  to  seek  some 
grassy  tussock,  where,  safe  from  the  eye  of  the  hawk, 
and  the  nose  of  the  fox,  they  may  rear  their  expect- 
ed brood  in  peace,  provident,  and  not  doubting  that 
their  espousals  will  be  blessed  with  a  numerous  off- 
spring. Oats  harvest  arrives,  and  the  fields  are 
waring  with  yellow  grain;  -Now,  be  wary,  oh 
kind-hearted  cradler,  and  tread  not  into  those  pure 
white  eggs  ready  to  burst  with  life !  Soon  there  is 
a  peeping  sound  heard,  and  lo !  a  proud  mother 
walketh  magnificently  in  the  midst  of  her  children, 
scratching  and  picking,  and  teaching  them  how  to 
swallow.  '  Happy  -she,  if  she  may  be  permitted  to 


bring  them  up  to  'maturity,  and  uncompelled  to  re* 
new  her  joys  in  another  nest. 

The  assiduities  of  a  mother  have  a  beauty  and  a 
sacredness  about  them  that  command  respect  and 
reverence  in  all  animal  nature,  human  or  inhuman 
—-what  a  lie  does  that  word  carry — except,  perhaps, 
in  monsters,  insects,  and  fish.  I  never  yet  heard  of 
the  parental  tenderness  of  a  trout,  eating  up  his  lit- 
tle baby,  nor  of  the  filial  gratitude  of  a  spider,  nip- 
ping the  life  out  of  his  grey-headed  father,  and 
usurping  his  web.  But  if  you  would  see  the  purest, 
the  sincerest,  the  most  affecting  piety  of  a  parent's 
love,  startle  a  yourg  family  of  quails,  and  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  mother.  She  will  i.ot  leave  you.  No, 
not  she.  But  she  will  fall  at  your  feet,  uttering  a 
noise  which,  none  but  a  distressed,  mother  can  make, 
and  she  will  run,  and  flutter,  and  seem  to  try  to  be 
caught,  and  cheat  your  outstretched  hand,  and  affect 
to  be  wing-broken,  and  wounded,  and  yet  have  just 
strength  to  tumble  along,  until  she  has  drawn  you, 
fatigued,  a  safe  distance  from  her  threatened  chil- 
dren, and  the  yourg  hopes  of  her  heart ;  and  then 
will  she  mount,  whirring  with  glad  strength,  and 
away  through  the  maze  of  trees  ,you  have  not  seen 
before,  like  a  close-shot  bullet,  fly  to  her  skulking  in- 
fants. Listen  now.  Do  you  hear  those  three  half- 
plaintive  notes,  quickly  and  clearly  poured  out  ? 
hhe  is  calling  the  boys  and  girls  together.  She 
sings  not  now  "  Bob  White  !'*  i:or  "  Ah !  Bob 
White  I"  That  is  her  husband's  love-call,  or  his 
trumpet-blast  of  defiance.  But  she  calls  sweetly 
and  softly  for  her  lost  children.  Hear  them  "  peep  1 
peep!  peep!"  at  the  welcome  voice  of  their  mo- 
ther's love !  They  are  coming  together.  Soon  the 
whole  family  will  meet  again.  It  is  a  foul  sin  to 
disturb  them ;  but  retread  your  devious  way,  and 
let  her  hear  your  coming  footsteps,  breaking  down 
the  briers,  as  you  renew  the  danger,  fche  is  quiet. 
Not  a  word  is  pussed  between,  the  fearful  fugitives. 
Now,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  lie  low,  keep 
still,  and  imitate  the  call  of  the  hen-qualL ,  0,  mother  I 
mother !  how  your  heart  would  die  if  you  could 
witness  the  deception !  The  little  ones  raise  up  their 
trembling  heads,  and  catch  comfort  and  imagined 
safety  from  the  sound.  "  Peep  1  peep  P  they_  come 
to  you,  straining  their  little  eyes,  and  clustering  to- 
gether, and  answering,  seem  to  say,  "  Where  is  she? 
Mother  I  mother  I  we  are  here  I" 

I  knew  an  Ethiopian  once — he  lives  yet  in  a  hovel, 
on  the  brush  plains  of  Matowacs — who  called  a 
whole  bevy  together  in  that  way.  He  first  shot  the 
parent  bird;  and  when  the -murderous  villain  had 
ranged  them  in  close  company,  while  they  were 
lookirg  over  each  other's  necks,  and  mirgling  their 
doubts,  and  hopes,  and  distresses,  in  a  little  circle, 
he  levelled  his  cursed  musket  at  their  unhappy 
breasts,  and  butchered — f"What!  all  my  pretty 
ones  I  Did  you  say  all  ?"  He  did  •  and  he  lives  yet! 
O,  let  me  not  meet  that  nigger  six  miles  north  of 
Patchogue,  in  a  place  where  the  scrub  oaks  cover 
with  cavernous  gloom  a  sudden  precipice,  at  whose 
bottom  lies  a  deep  lake>.uuknown  but  to  theKwaaek, 
and  the  lost  deer  hunter.  For  my  soul's  sake,  let 
me  not  encounter  him  in  the  grim  ravines  of  the 
Callicoon,  in  Sullivan,  where  the  everlasting  dark- 
ness of  the  hemlock  forests  would  sanctify  virtuous 
murder  I 

ETMS-  TUTTES  JLND  GBAVE-YARDS. 

I  went  to  church  one  night  last  week, 

Ibam  forte  via  sacra, — 

as  Horace  has  it ;  and  into  what  shrino  of  shrines 
should  my  sinful  feet  be  led,  but  into  th )  freshly 
hallowed  tabernacle  of  the  new  free  chapel  It  waa 
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Carnival  "week  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  season 
of  Calvinistic  Pentecost;  and  one  of  the  missionary 
societies  in  the  celebration  of  its  blessed  triumphs, 
bulged  out,  on  that  night,  from,  the  windows  of  the 
gigantic  meeting-house,  like  the  golden  glories  of 
thickly  crowded  wheat-sheafs  from,  the  granary  of  a 
heaven-prospered  garuerer.  Not,  however,  did  the 
zeal  of  a  Crusader  against  the  Paynim,  nor  the  ex- 
pected rehearsal  of  the  victories  ~f  the  Christian 
soldier,  draw  me,  unaccustomed,  upon  holy  ground. 
Wherefore  did  I,  just  now,  pricked  by  conscience, 
stop  short  in -the  middle  of  that  line  from  Flaccus. 

I  could  not  add 

* 

— stcut  mens  est  mos. 

*  Meus  mos"  stuck  in  my  throat  It  was  no  good 
grace  of  mine.  Non  nobis.  Reader,  I  confess  to 
thee  that  I  was  charmed  into  the  Tabernacle  by  a 
hymn  tune. 

Now,  before  I  ask  for  absolution,  let  me  declare, 
that  my  late  unfrequent  visitsition  of  the  church  is 
to  be  attributed  to  no  lack  of  disposition  for  faithful 
duty,  but  to  the  new-fangled  notions  and  fashions  of 
the  elders  and  preachers,  and  to  my  dislike  for  the 
new  church  music. 

It  had  been  an  unhappy  day  with  me.  My  note 
lay  over  in  the  Manhattan ;  and  I  had  ascertained 
that  some  "  regulated"  suburban  "  building  lota," 
which  I  had  bought  a  few  days  before,  unsight  un- 
seen, upon  the  assurance  of  a  '*  truly  sincere  friend," 
were  lands  covered  with  water,  green  mud,  and 
blackberry  bushes,  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley, 
untraversable  and  impenetrable  as  a  Florida  ham- 
mock. Abstracted,  in  uncomfortable  meditation,  I 
threaded  my  unconscious  pathway  homeward,  the 
jargon  of  the  confused  noises  of  Broadway  falling 
upon  toy  tympanum  utterly  unheard.  In  this  en- 
tranced condition,  I  came  abreast  of  the  steps  of  the 
covered  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle.  Here  was 
done  a  work  of  speedy  disenchantment  A  strain 
of  music  came  floating  down  the  avenue.  It  was  an 
old  and  fondly  remembered  hymn.  It  was  the 
favorite  tune  of  my  boyhood.  It  was  the  first  tune 
I  ever  learned.  It  was  what  I  loved  to  sing  with 
my  old  nurse  and  little  sisters,  when  I  used  to  pray. 
It  was  the  tuue  that  even  now  always  makes  my 
heart  swell,  and  brings  tears  into  my  eyes.  It  was 
OLD  HUNDREDTH. 

Fellow-sinner,  peradventure,  thou  hast  never  sung 
Old  Hundredth.  Thou  wert  not  blessed  with  pious 
parents.  The  star  of  the  Reformation  hath  riot  shone 
upon  thee.  Thou  hast  not  been  moved  and  exalted 
by  the  solemn  ecstasy  of  Martin  Luther.  Perhaps 
thou  hast  had  eunuchs  and  opera-singers  to  do  thy 
vicarious  devotions,  in  recitative,  and  elaborate  can- 
tatas; sealing  Heaven  by  appoggiaturas  upon  the 
rungs  of  a  metrical  ladder.  Lay  down  this  dis- 
course. Such  as  thou  cannot — yet  I  bethink  me 
now  how  I  shall  teach  thee  to  comprehend  arid  feel. 
Thou  hast  seen  and  heard  Der  Freischutz  ?  I  know 
that  thou  hast  Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  it  before 
these  good  people.  They  play  it  at  the  play-house, 
it  is  true;  but  what  of  that;  what  else  is  it  than  a 
German  camp-rneetirig  sermon  set  to  music  ?  It  is  a 
solemn  drama,  showing,  terribly,  the  certain  and 
awful  fate  of  the  wicked.  There  is  a  single  strain 
of  an  anthem  in  that  operatic  homily — worth  all  the 
rest  of  the  piece ; — dost  thou  not  remember  the  har- 
mony of  the  early  matin  hymn  unexpectedly  spring- 
ing from  the  choir  in  the  neighboring  village  church, 
which,  faintly  beginning,  swells  upon  your  ear,  and 
•upon  poor  Caspar's,  too,  pleading  with  his  irresolute 
soul,  just  as  the  old  head-ranger  has  almost  per- 
suaded the  unhappy  hoy  to  renounce  the  devil,  and 
to  become  good  f  Dost  thou  not  remember,  as  the 


tune  grows  upon  his  ear,  the  strong  resolution  su<i 
deuly  taken,  the  subdued  joy,  the  meek  rupture  that 
illumine  the  face  of  the  penitent;  and  how,  with 
head  bowed  down  and  humble  feet,  he  follows  his 
old  friend  to  the  fountain  of  pardon  and  to  the  altar 
of  reconciliation  ?  I  see  that  thou  rememberest,  and 
— thou  art  moved ; — "  Be  these  tears  wet  ?" 

Here  I  am  happy  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  reader,  that  the  similarity  of  Caspar's  c-a^e 
and  my  own  is  at  an  end.  Poetical  justice  required 
that  Von  Weber's  Zamiel  should  carry  off  repeating 
Caspar  from  the  very  entrance  to  the  sanctuary ; — 
the  civil  sexton  of  the  Tabernacle  asked  me  to  w  ilk 
in,  and  showed  me  to  a  seat. 

The  hymn  went  up  like  the  fragrance  of  a  magni- 
ficent sacrifice.  Every  voice  in  that  crowded  house 
was  uplifted,  and  swelled  the  choral  harmony.  The 
various  parts  fell  into  each  other  like  mingling 
water,  and  made  one  magnificent  stream  of  music; 
but  yet  you  could  recognise  the  constituent  melo- 
dies of  which  the  harmonious  whole  was  made  up; 
you  could  distinguish  the  deep  voice  of  manhood; 
the  shrill  pipe  of  boys,  and  the  confident  treble  of 
the  maiden  communicant, — all  singing  with  earnest- 
ness and  strength',  and  just  as  God  and  religion 
taught  them  to  sing,  directly  from  the  heart.  To 
me,  one  of  the  best  recommendations  of  Old  Hun- 
dredth is,  that  every  Protestant  knows  it,  and  can 
sing  it  You  cannot  sing  it  wrong.  There  is  no 
fugue,  nor  da  capo,  nor  place  to  rest  and  place  to 
begin,  nor  place  to  shake,  nor  any  other  meretricious 
affectation  about  it  The  most  ingenious  chorist  or — 
and  the  church  is  cursed  with  some  who  are  skilful 
to  a  wonder  in  dampening  people's  piety,  by  tearing 
God's  praises  to  tatters — cannot  find  a  place  in  Old 
Hundredth  where  he  can  introduce  a  nourish  or  a 
shake.  Deo  gratias  for  the  comfortable  triumph 
over  vainglory.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  a  school- 
master to  introduce  a  new  letter  into  the  alphabet ; 
and  old  Hundredth  may  be  said,  in  some  sense, 
once  to  have  been  the  alphabet  of  Christian  psal- 
mody. I  remember  a  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of 
ABC  for  Protestant  children  learning  to  sing.  It 
was  the  universal  psalm  of  family  worship.  But  its 
day  has  gone  by.  It  is  not  a  fashionable  tune.  You 
seldom  hear  it  except  in  the  country  churches,  and 
in  those  not  noted  for  high-priced  pews  and  "  good 
society." 

There  is  much  solemn  effect  in  the  accompaniment 
of  vocal  music  by  a  discreetly  played  organ  ;  but  iw 
my  ears  Old  Hundredth  suffers 'by  the  assistance. 
The  hired  organist  and  bellows-blower  have  each 
his  quota  of  duty  to  perform,  and  they  generally  do  it 
with  so  much  zeal,  that  the  more  excellent  music  of 
the  human  voice  is  utterly  drowned.  And  then 
there  is  a^prelude,  and  a.  running  up  and  down  of 
keys,  which  takes  off  your  attention,  and  makes  you 
think  of  the  flippancy  of  tho  player's  fingers,  and 
that  your  business  is  to  listen  and  not  to  King.  No ; 
if  you  would  hear,  and  sing  Old  Hundredth  aright, 
go  into  ofte  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting-hoiwejs  that 
has  retained  somewhat  of  the  simplicity  and  humi- 
lity of  the  early  church ;  or  into  the  solemn  aisles 
of  the  temples  which  the  Creator  hath  buildcd  in 
the  woods  for  the  Methodists  to  go  out  and  worship 
in.  There  you  may  enjoy  the  tune  in  its  original, 
incorrupt  excellence,  and  join  in  a  universal  song  of 
devotion  from  the  whole  assembled  people. 

To  Martin  Luther  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  writing 
Old  Hundredth.  But  the  tune  was  older  than  he. 
It  took  its  birth  with  the  Christian  Church,  It  was 
born  in  the  tone  and  inflection  of  voice  with  which 
the  early  Christians  spoke  their  Saviour's  praise. 
Martin  Luther  never  did  more  than  to  catch  tho 
floating  religion  of  the  hymn,  and  writhe  it  in  musi- 
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cal  letters.  It  was  such  music  that  the  poor  of  the 
world,  out  of  whom  the  church  was  chosen,  used  to 
sing  for  their  consolation  amid  the  persecutions  of 
their  Pagan  masters.  It  was  such  simple  music  that 
Paul  and  Silas  sang,  at  midnight,  in  the  prison- 
house.  It  was  such  that  afterwards  rang  from  crag 
to  crag  ih  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Scotland,  when 
the  hunted  Covenanters  saluted  the  dawning  Sab- 
bath, Such  simple  music  was  heard  at  nightfall  in 
the  tents  of  the  Christian  soldiery,  that  prevailed, 
by  the  help  of  the  God  of  battles,  at  Naseby  and 
Marston  Moor.  Such  sang  our  Puritan  fathers, 
when,  in  distress  for  their  forlorn  condition,  they 
gave  themselves,  first  to  God  and  then  to  one 
another.  Such  sang  they  on  the  shore  of  Holland, 
when,  with  prayers  and  tears,  their  holy  community 
divided  itself,  -and  when  the  first  American  pilgrims 
trod,  with  fearful  feet,  the  deck  of  the  precious- 
freighted  May-flowed 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  beard  and  the  sea! 
And  the  sourding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free  1 
*         *         *         *         *         *         *.*• 

"Where  are  all  the  old  hymn  tunes  that  the 
churches  used  to  sing?  Where  are  *'  Majesty,"  and 
"  Wells,"  and  *'  Windham,"  and  "Jordan,'*  and  "  De- 
vizes," and  other  tunes, — not  all  great  compositions, 
but  dear  to  us  because  our  fathers  sang  them? 

The  old-fashioned  church  music  has  been  pushed 
from  its  stool  by  two  sets  of  innovators.  First, 
from  the  rich,  sleepy  churches,  it  has  been  expelled 
by  the  choristers,  who  seem  to  prefer  to  set  a  tune 
which  only  themselves  can  waible,  as  if  the  better 
to  show  forth  their  clear  alto  voices  and  splendid 
power  of  execution.  Iso  objection  is  made  to  this 
monopoly  of  the  musical  part  of  the  devotion  of  the 
congregations ;  for  it  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  polite  to  sing  in  church. 
Secondly,  from  the  Dew-light  conventicles,  the  ex- 
pulsion has  been  effected  by  those  reformers  of  the 
reformation,  who  have  compelled  Dr.  Watts,  not 
pious  enough,  forsooth,  to  stand  aside  for  their  own 
more  spiritual  performances.  The  old  hymn  tunes 
will  not  suit  these  precious  compositions.  But  with 
genuine  good  taste  in  their  adaptation  of  melodies  to 
words,  they  have  made  a  ludicrous  enough  collec- 
tion of  musical  fancies,  of  all  varieties,  of  tragedy  and 
farce.  Some  of  their  ecstasies  are  intended  to  strike 
sinners  down  by  wild  whoopings  copied  from  the  in- 
cantations of  Indian  "  medicine  feasts,"  bringing  pre- 
sent hell  before  the  victim,  and  of  which  his  fright- 
ened or  crazed,  but  not  converted  nor  convinced  soul, 
has  an  antetaste  in  the  howling  of  the  discord.  Of 
this  sort  of  composition  there  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Shaking  Quakers  to  be  sung 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  dancing ;  I  mean  that 
abortion  of  some  fanatic  brain  which  is  adapted  to 
the  horrid  words  of 

0 1  there  will  be  walling 
"Wailing1,  vailing,  wailing1, 
Ol  there  will  be  wailing  1  &c. 

Some  preachers  have  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  circumvent  the  devil  by  stealing  some  of  his 
song  tunes ;  as  though  profane  music  could  win 
souls  to  love  piety  better  than  the  hymns  of  the 
saints ;  and  accordingly  they  have  introduced  into 
their  flocks  such  melodies  as  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
and  "Home,  sweet  Home!"  0!  could  it  be  per- 
mitted to  John  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the  Kew 
England  pilgrims ;  to  John  Cotton,  he  who,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  was  **  one  of  those  olive 
trees  which  afford  a  singular  measure  of  oil  for  the 
illumination  of  the  sanctuary" — to  John  Fisk,  who 
for  "  twenty  years  did  shine  in  the  golden  candle- 


stick of  Chelmsford* — to  Brewsfer — to  Mather — to 
any  of  those  fathers  of  the  American  church,  to 
revisit  this  world,  what  would  they  not  lament  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  1 

A  SHARK  STORY— FEOM  FIEE  ISLAND  ANA. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Locus,  in  reply  to  a  unani- 
mous call  for  a  story — the  relics  of  supper  having 
been  removed,  nil  to  the  big  stone  medicine  jug, — > 
**  I'll  go  ahead,  if  you  say  so.  Here's  the  story.  It 
is  true,  upon  my  honor,  from  beginning  to  end — - 
every  word  of  it.  I  oi>ce  crossed  over  to  Faulkner's 
island,  to  fish  for  tautaugs,  as  the  north  side  people 
call  black  fish,  on  the  reefs  hard  by,  in  the  Long 
Island  Sound.  Tim  Titus, — who  died  of  the  dropsy 
down  at  Shinnecock  point,  last  spring, — lived  there 
then.  Tim  was  a  right  good  fellow,  only  he  drank 
rather  too  much. 

"  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  July ;  the  sharks 
and  the  dog-fish  had  just  begun  to  spoil  sport.  When 
Tim  told  me  about  the  sharks,  I  resolved  to  go  pre- 
pared to  entertain  these  aquatic  savtiges  with  all 
becoming  attention  and  regard,  if  there  should 
chance  to  be  any  interloping  about  our  fishing 
ground.  So  we  rigged  out  a  set  of  extra  large  hooks, 
and  shipped  some  rope-yarn  and  steel  chain,  an  axe, 
a  couple  of  clubs,  and  an  old  harpoon,  in  addition  to 
our  ordinary  equipments,  and  off  we  started.  We 
threw  out  our  anchor  at  half  ebb  tide,  and  took  some 
thumping  large  fish ; — two  of  them  weighed  thirteen 
pounds — so  you  may  judge.  The  reef  where  we  lay, 
was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  island,  and,  perhaps, 
a  mile  from  the  Connecticut-shore.  We  floated  there 
very  quietly,  throwing  out  and  hnulii  g  in,  until  the 
breaking  of  my  line,  with,  a  sudden  and  severe  jerk, 
informed  us  that  the  sea  attorneys  were  in  waiting, 
down  stairs ;  and  we  accordingly  prepared  to  give 
them  a  retainer.  A  salt  pork  cloak  upon  "one  of  our 
magnum  hooks,  forthwith  engaged  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  our  service.  We  got  him  alongside,  and  by 
dint  of  piercing,  and  thrusting,  and  banging,  we  ac- 
complished a  most  exciting  and  merry  murder.  We 
had  business  enough  of  the  kind  to  keep  us  employ- 
ed until  near  low  water.  By  this  time,  the  sharks 
had  all  cleared  out,  and  the  black  fish  were  biting 
again.;  the  rock  began  to  make  its  appearance  above 
the  water,  and  in  a  little  while  its  hard  bald  head 
was  entirely  dry.  Tim  now  proposed  to  set  me  out 
upon  the  rock,  while  he  rowed  ashore  to  get  the  jug, 
which,  strange  to  say,  we  had  left  at  the  house.  I 
assented  to  this  proposition ;  first,  because  I  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  sun  upon  my  toi  gue,  and 
needed  something  to  take,  by  way  of  medicine;  and 
secondly,  because  the  rock  was  a  favorite  spot  for  a 
rod  and  reel,  and  famous  for  luck ;  so  I  took  my 
traps,  and  a  box  of  bait,  and  jumped  upon  my  new 
station,  Tim  made  for  the  island. 

Not  many  men  would  willingly  have  been  left 
upon  a  little  barren  reef,  that  was  covered  by  every 
flow  of  the  tide,  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of  waters,  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  shore,  even  with  an  assur- 
ance from  a  companion  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  mine,  to  return  immediately,  and  he  by  to  take 
him  eff.  But  somehow  or  other,  the  excitement  of 
my  sport  was  so  high,  and  the  romance  of  the  situa- 
tion was  so  delightful,  that  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
but  the  prosecution  of  my  fun,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  It  was 
a  mild  pleasant  afternoon  in  harvest  time.  The  sky 
was  clear  and  pure.  The  deep  blue  Sound,  heaving 
all  around  me,  was  studded  with  craft  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  dimensions,  from  the  dipping  sail-boat  to 
the  rolling  merchantman,  sinking  and  rising  like  sea- 
birds  sporting  with  their  white  wings  in  the  surge. 
The  grain  and  grass,  on  the  neighboring  farms,  were 
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gold  and  green,  and  gracefully  they  bent  obeisance 
to  a  gentle  breathing  southwester.  Farther  off,  the 
high  upland  and  the  distant  coast  gave  a  dim  relief 
to  the  prominent  features  of  the  landscape,  and  seem- 
ed the  rich  but  dusky  frame  of  a  brilliant  fairy  pic- 
ture. Then,  how  sbill  it  was  I  not  a  sound  could  be 
heard,  except  the  occasional  rustling  of  my  own, 
motion,  and  the  water  beating  against  the  sides,  or 
gurgling  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  or  except  now 
and  then  the  cry  of  a  solitary  saucy  gull,  who  would 
come  out  of  his  w:iy  in  the  firmament,  to  see  what  I 
•was  doing  without  a  boat,  .all  alone,  in.  the  middle 
of  the  Sound;  and  who  would  hover,  and  cry,  and 
chatter,  aud  make  two  or  three  circling  swoops  and 
dashes  at  me,  and  then,  after  having  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  glide  away  in  search  of  some  other  fool  to 
scream  at. 

I  soon  became  half  indolent,  and  quite  indifferent 
about  fishing ;  so  I  stretched  myself  out,  at  full 
length,  upon  the  rock,  and  gave  myself  iip  to  the 
luxury  of  looking  and  thinking.  The  divine  exer- 
cise soon  put  me  fast  asleep.  I  dreamed  away  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  longer  might  have  dreamed, 
but  for  a  tired  fish-hawk,  who  chose  to  make  my 
head  his  resting  place,  and  who  waked  and  started 
me  to  my  feet 

"Where  is  Tim  Titus?"  I  muttered  to  myself,  as 
I  strained  my  eyes  over  the  now  darkened  water. 
But  none  was  near  ine,  to  answer  that  interesting 
question,*  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  either  Tim 
or  his  boat  "  He  should  have  been  here  long  ere 
this,"  thought  I,  "  and  he  promised  faithfully  not  to 
stay  long— could  he  have  forgotten?  or  has  he  paid 
too  much  devotion  to  the  jug?" 

I  began  to  feel  uneasy,  for  the  tide  was  rising  fast, 
and  sooa  would  cover  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  high 
water  mark  was  at  least  a  foot  above  my  head.  I 
buttoned»up  my  coat,  for  either  the  coming  coolness 
of  the  evening,  or  else  my  growing  apprehensions, 
had  set  me  trembling  and  chattering  most  painfully. 
I  braced  my  nerves,  and  set  my  teeth,  and  tried  to 
hum  "  begone  dull  care,"  keeping  time  with  my 
fists  upon  my  thighs.  But  what  music  1  what  me- 
lancholy merriment  1  I  started  and  shuddered  at 
the  doleful  sound  of  my  own  voice.  I  am  not  natu- 
rally a  coward,  but  I  should  like  to  know  the  man 
who  would  not,  in  auch  a  situation,  be  alarmed.  It 
is  a  cruel  death  to  die,  ta  be  merely  drowned,  and 
to  go  through  the  ordinary  common-places  of  suffo- 
cation, but  to  see  your  death  gradually  rising  to 
your  eyes,  to  feel  the  water  mounting,  inch  by  inch, 
uj)on  your  shivering  sides,  and  to  anticipate  the  cer- 
tainly coming,  choking  struggle  for  your  last  breath, 
when,  with  the  gurgling  sound  of  an  overflowing 
brook  taking  a  new  direction,  the  cold  brine  pours 
into  mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils,  usurping  the  seat  and 
avenues  of  health  and  life,  and,  with  gradual  flow, 
stifling — smothering — suffocating  1 — It  were  better 
to  die  a  thousand  common  deaths. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances,  in  which,  it  must  bo 
admitted,  salt  water  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  of  con-  ! 
templation.  However,  the  rock  was  not  yet  cover- 
ed,  and  hope,  blessed  hope,  stuck  faithfully  by  me, 
To  beguile,  if  possible,  the  weary  time,  I  put  on  a 
bait,  and  threw  out  for  a  fish.  I  was  sooner  success- 
ful than.  I  could  have  wished  to  be,  for  hardly  had 
my  line  struck  the  water,  before  the  hook  was  swal- 
lowed, and  my  rod  was  bent, with  the  dead  hard  pull 
of  a  twelve  foot  shark.  I  let  it  run  about  fifty  | 
yards,,  and  then  reeled  up.  He  appeared  not  at  all 
alarmed,  and  I  could  scarcely  feel  mm  bear  upon  my 
fine  hair  line.  He  followed  the.  pull  gently,  and  un- 
resisting, came  up  to  the  rock,  laid  his  nose  upon  its 
side,  and  looked  up  into  my  face,  not  as  if  utterly 
unconcerned,  but  with  a  sort  of  quizzical  impudence, 


as  though  he  perfectly  understood  the  precarious 
nature  of  my  situation.  The  conduct  of  my  captive 
renewed  and  increased  my  alarm.  And  well  it 
might ;  for  the  tide  was  now  running  over  a  corner 
of  the  rock  behind  me,  and  a  small  stream  rushed 
through  a  cleft,  or  fissure,  by  my  side,  and  formed  a 
puddle  at  my  very  feet.  I  broke  my  hook  out  of 
the  monster's  mouth,  and  leaned  upon  my  rod  for 
support 

"  Where  is  Tim  Titus  ?" — I  cried  aloud — "  Curse 
on  the  drunken  vagabond  1  will  he  never  come  ?" 

My  ejaculations  did  no  good.  No  Timothy  ap- 
peared. It  became  evident,  that  I  must  prepare  for 
drowning,  or  for  action.  The  reef  was  completely 
covered,  and  the  water  was  above  the  soles  of  my 
feet.  I  was  not  much  of  a  swimmer,  and  as  to  ever 
reaching  the  Island,  I  could  not  even  hope  for  that 
However,  there  was  no  alternative,  and  I  tried  to 
encourage  myself,  by  reflecting  that  necessity  was 
the  mother  of  invention  and  that  desperation  will 
sometimes  insure  success.  Besides,  too,  I  considered 
and  took  comfort,  from  the  thought  that  I  could 
wait  for  Tim,  so  long  as  I  had  a  foothold,  and  then 
commit  myself  to  the  uncertain  strength  of  my  arms 
and  legs,  for  salvation.  So  I  turned  my  bait  box  up- 
side down,  and  mounting  upon,  that,  endeavored  to 
comfort  my  spirits,  and  be  courageous,  but  submis- 
sive to  my  fate.  I  thought  of  death,  and  what  it 
might  bring  with  it,  and  I  tried  to  repent  of  the 
multiplied  iniquities  of  my  almost  wasted  life ;  but 
I  found  that  that  was  no  place  for  a  sinner  to  settle 
his  accounts.  Wretched  soul  1  pray,  I  could  not. 

The  water  had  now  got  above  my  ankles,  when, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  I  saw  a  sloop  bending  down 
towards  me,  with  the  evident  intention  of  picking 
me  up.  No  man  can  imagine  what  were  the  sensa- 
tions of  gratitude  which  filled  my  bosom  at  that 
moment 

When  she  got  within,  a  hundred  yards  of  the  reef, 
I  sung  out  to  the  man  at  the  helm  to  luff  up,  and  lie 
by,  and  lower  the  boat;  but  to  my  amazement,  I 
could  get  no  reply,  nor  no  notice  of  rny  request,  I 
entreated  them  for  the  love  of  heaven  to  take  rno 
off,  and  I  promised,  I  know  not  what  rewards,  that 
were  entirely  beyond  my  power  of  bestowal.  But 
the  brutal  wretch  of  a  captain,  muttering  something 
to  the  effect  of  "  that  he  hadn't  time  to  stop,"  and 
giving  me  the  kind  and  sensible  advice  to  pull  off 
my  coat,  and  swim  ashore,  put  the  helm  hard  down, 
and  away  bore  the  sloop  on  the  other  tack. 

4*  Heartless  villain  1" — I  shrieked  out  in  the  torture 
of  my  disappointment;  "may  God  reward  your  in- 
humanity." The  crew  answered  my  prayer  with  a 
coarse,  loud  laugh,  and  the  cook  asked  we  through 
a  speaking  trumpet,  "  If  I  wasn't  afraid  of  catching 
cold," — the  black  rascal! 

It  was  now  time  to  strip;  for  my  knees  felt  the 
cold  tide,  and  the  wind,  dying  away,  left  a  heavy 
swell,  that  swayed  and  shook  the  box  upon  which  I 
was  mounted,  so  that  I  had  occasionally  to  ntoop,  and 
paddle  with  my  hands,  against  the  water,  in  order 
to  preserve  my  perpendicular.  The  setting  wun  sent 
his  almost  horizontal  streams  of  fire  across  the  dark 
waters,  making  them  gloomy  and  terrific,  by  the 
contrast  of  his  amber  and  purple  glories. 

Something  glided  by  me  in  the  water,  and  then 
made  a  sudden  halt  I  looked  upon  the  black  mass, 
and,  as  rny  eye  ran  along  its  dark  outline,  1  saw,  with 
horror,  it  was  a  shark ;  the  identical  monster,  out  of 
whose  mouth  I  had  just  broken  my  hook.  Ho  was 
fishing,  now,  for  me,  and  was  evidently  only  wait- 
ing for  the  tide  to  rise  high  enough  above  the  rock, 
to  glut  at  once  Ms  hunger  and  revenge.  As  the  wa- 
ter continued  to  mount  above  my  knees,  ho  seemed 
to  grow  more  hungry  and  familiar.  At  last,  he 
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•made  a  desperate  dash,  and  approached  within  an 
inch  of  my  legs,  turned  upon  his  back,  and  opened  his 
huge  jaws  for  an  attack.  With  desperate  strength, 
I  thrust  the  end  of  my  rod  violently  at  his  mouth ; 
and  the  brass  head,  ringing  against  his  teeth,  threw 
him  back  into  the  deep  current,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
him  entirely.  This,  however,  was  but  a  momentary 
repulse ;  for  in  the  next  minute,  he  was  close  behind 
my  back,  and  pulling  at  the  skirts  of  my  fustian  coat, 
which  hung  dipping  into  the  water.  I  leaned  for- 
ward hastily,  aud  endeavored  to  extricate  myself 
from  the  dangerous  grasp,  but  the  monster's  teeth 
were  too  firmly  sety  and  his  immense  strength  nearly 
drew  me  over.  So,  down  flew  my  rody  and  off  went 
my  jacket,  devoted  peace-offerings  to  my  voracious 
visiter. 

In  an  instant,  the  waves  all  around  me  were  lash- 
ed into  froth  and  foam.  JS'o  sooner  was  my  poor  old 
sporting  friend  drawn  under  the  surface,  than  it  was 
fought  for  by  at  least  a  dozen  enormous  combatants! 
The  battle  raged  upon  every  side.  High,  black  fins 
rushed  now  here,  now  there,  and  loi.g,  strorg  tails 
scattered  sleet  and  froth,  and  the  brine  was  thrown 
up  in  jets,  and  eddied,  and  curled,  and  fell,  and  swell- 
ed, like  a  whirlpool  in  Hell-gate. 

Of  no  long  duration,  however,  was  this  fishy 
tourney.  It  seemed  soon  to  be  discovered  that 
the  prize  contended  for,  contained  nothii  g  edible 
but  cheese  and  crackers,  and  no  flesh,  and  as  its  mu- 
tilated fragments  lose  to  the  surface,  the  waves  sub- 
sided into  their  former  smooth  condition.  JSot  till 
then  did  I  experience  the  real  terrors  of  my  situa- 
tion. As  I  looked  nround  me  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  robbers,  I  counted  one,  two,  three,  yes,  up  to 
twelve,  successively  of  the  largest  sharks  I  ever  saw, 
floating  in  a  circle  around  me,  like  divergent  rays, 
all  mathematically  equidistant  from  the  rock,  and 
from  each  other;  each  perfectly  motionless,  and 
with  his  gloating,  fiery  eye  fixed  mil  and  fierce  upon 
me.  Basilisks  and  rattle-snakes!  how  the  fire  of 
their  steady  eyes  entered  into  my  heairt!  I  was  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  whose  radii  were  sharks !  I  was 
the  unsprung,  or  rather <*meh£wed  game,  at  which  a 
pack  of  hunting  sea-dogs  was  making  a  dead  point ! 

There  was  one  oM'vie^low,,  &»*•  k0pt  within  the 
circumference  of  tbacirela  ¥  Me  seemed  to"  be  a  sort 
of  captain,  or  leader  oSthri  barol;*  or,  rather,  he  act- 
ed as  the  coroner  ;for  -the  Other  twelve  of  the  inqui- 
sition, that  were  summoned  to  sit  on,  and  eat  up  my 
body.  He  glided  around  and  about,  and  every  now 
and  then  would  stop,  and  touch  his  nose  against 
some  of  his  comrades,  and  seem  to  consult,  or  to  give 
instructions  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  operation. 
Occasionally,  he  would  scull  himself  up  towards  me, 
and  examine  the  condition  of  my  flesh,  and  then 
again  glide  back,  and  rejoin  the  troupe,  and  flnp  his 
tail,  and  have  another. confabulation.,  The  old  ras- 
cal had,  no  doubt,  been  out  into  the  highways  and 
bye-ways,  and  collected  this  company  of  his  friends 
and  kin-fish,  and  invited  them  to  supper.  I  must 
confess,  that  horribly  as  I  felt,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  a  tea  party  of  demure  old  maids,  sitting  in 
a  solemn  circle,  with  their  skinny  hands  in  their 
laps,  licking  their  expecting  lips,  while  their  hostess 
bustles  about  in  the  important  ftmctions  of  her  pre- 
parations. "With  what  an  eye  have  I  seen  such  ap- 
purtenances of  humanity  survey  the  location  and 
adjustment  of  some,  especial  condiment,  which  is 
about  -to  be  submitted  to  criticism  and  consump- 
tion. 

My  sensations  began  to  be,  now,  most  exquisite 
indeed ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  them.  I 
was  neither  hot  nor  cold,  frightened  nor  composed; 
but  I  had  a  combination  of  all  kinds  of  feelings  and 
emotions.  The  present,  past,  future,  heaven,  earth, 
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my  father  and  mother,  a  little  girl  I  knew  ©nee,  and 
the  sharks,  were  all  confusedly  mixed  up  together, 
and  swelled  my  crazy  brain  almost  to  bursting,  I 
cried,  and  laughed,  and  shouted,  and  screamed  for 
Tim  Titus.  In  a  fit  of  most  wise  madness,  I  opened 
my  broad-bladed  fishing  knife,  and  waved  it  around 
my  head,  with  an  air  of  defiance.  As  the  tide  con- 
tinued to  rise,  my  extravagance  "of  madness  mount- 
ed. At  one  time,  I  became  persuaded  that  my  tide- 
waiters  were  reasonable  beings,  who  might  be  talked 
into  mercy  aud  humanity,  if  a  body  could  only  hit 
upon  tiie  right  text.  So,  I  bowed,  arid  getticulated, 
and  threw  out  my  hands,  and  talked  to  them,  as 
friends  and  brothers,  members  of  my  family,  cou- 
sins, uncles,  aunts,  people  waiting  to  have  their  bills 
paid; — I  seolde.l  them  as  my  .servants;  I  abused 
them  as  duns ;  I  'mplored  them  as  jurymen,  sitting 
on  the  question  of  my  life ;  I  congratulated  and  flat- 
tered them  as  my  comrades  upon  some  glorious  en- 
terprise ;  I  sung  and  ranted  to  them,  now  as  an  actor 
in  a  ^play-house,  ai  d  now  as  an  elcler  at  a  camp- 
meeting  ;  in  one  moment,  roaring 

Oa  this  cold  flinty  rock,  I  will  lay  down  my  head, 

and  in  the  next,  givirg  out  to  my  attentive  hearers 
for  singir.g,  the  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts  so  admirably  aj>- 
propriate  to  the  occasion, 

On  slippery  rocks  I  see  them  stan,cL  . 
While  fiery  billows  roll  below. 

In  the  meantime,  the  water  had  got  well  up  to- 
wards my  shoulders,  and  while  I  was  shaking. and 
vibrating  upon  my  uncertain  foothold,  I, felt  the  cold 
nose  of  the  captain  of  the  band  snubbing  against  my 
side.  Desperately,  and  without  a  definite  object,  I 
struck  my  knife  at  one  of  his  eyes,  and  by  somesirt- 
gular  fortune  cut  it  clean  out  from  the  socket.  The 
shark  darted  back,  and  halted.  In  an  instant  hope 
and  reason  came  to  my  relief;  and  it  occurred. to 
me,  that  if  I  could  only  blind  the  monster,  I  mi^ht 
yet  escape.  Accordingly,  I  stood  ready  for  the  next 
attack.  The  loss  of  an  eye  did  not  .seem.  to. affect 
.him  much,  for,  after  shaking, his  head  onee  or  twice, 
,he  came  up  to  me  .again,  and  when  ,he  was  about 
half  an  inch  off,  turned  upon  Ms  back.-  >  This  was 
the  critical  moment.  ,Withfa  most  unaccountable 
presence  of  mind,  I  laid  hold  of  hjs  nose  with  my 
left  hand,  and  with  my  right,  I  scooped  out  his  re- 
maining organ  of  vision.  He  opened  his  big  mouth, 
and  champed  his  loi.g  teeth  at  me,  in  despair.  But 
it  was  all  over  with  him.  I  raised  my  right  foot 
and  gave  him  a  hard  shove,  and  he  glided  off  into 
deep  water,  and  went  to  the  bottom. 

well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  you'll  think  it  a  hard 
story,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  I  served 
.every  remaining  one  of  those  nineteen  sharks  in  the 
same  fashion.  They  all  came  up  to  me,  one  by  one, 
regularly,  and  in  order;  and  I  'scooped  their  eyes 
out,  and  gave  them  a  shove,  and  they  went  off  into 
deep  water,  just  like  so  many  lambs.  By  the  time 
I  had  scooped  out  and  blinded  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
them,  they  began  to  seem  so  scarce,  that  I  thought  I 
would  swim  for  the  island,  and  fight  the  rest  for  fun, 
on  the  way ;  but  just  then,  Tim  Titus  hove  in  sight, 
and  it  had  got  to  be  almost  dark,,  and  I  concluded  to 
get  aboard,  and  rest  myself. 

ALEXANDER  SLIDELL  MACKENZIE. 

COMMANDER  MACKENZIE,  of  the  Kavy,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Year  in  Spain  and  other >  popular 
works,  was  born  in  New  York  on. the  6th •  of 
April,  1803.  Hisfather  was  John  Slide!!,  a  highly 
esteemed  merchant  of  the  city.  Mis-  mother^  Mar- 
gery or  May,  as  she  was  called,  Mackenzie,,  was  a 
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native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  who  came  to 
America  when  she  was  quite  a  child.  Mr.  Slidell 
was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  of  a  high 
moral  and  religious  character.  He  was  fond  of 
hooks,  and  passed  his  evenings  in  reading  aloud  to 
his  fai uily,  a  trait  which  his  son  continued.  There 
are  no  anecdotes  of  the  early  years  of  the  latter 
preserved ;  but  he  has  heen  heard  to  say  that  as 
a  child  he  was  no  student  and  not  at  all  preco- 
cious. He  was  at  boarding-school  until  his  early 
entrance  into  the  Kavy,  January  1, 18 15,  at  an  age 
which  precluded  many  opportunities  of  education ; 
but  the  deficiency  of  which  hi-*  indomitable  habits 
of  application  in  the  study  of  literature  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  his  profession,  and  his 
strong  natural  powers  of  observation,  fully  sup- 
plied. His  letters  written  at  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen, when  he  was  on  board  of  the  Macedonian  in 
the  Pacific,  exhibit  thus  early  his  settled  habits  of 
study,  and  his  earnest  sense  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  At  nineteen  he  took  command  of  a 
merchant  vessel  to  improve  himself  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  1824  he  was  on  duty  in  the  brig  Terrier 
on  the  West  India  station,  seeking  for  pirates, 
when  a  second  attack  of  yellow  fever  led  to  his 
return  home;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  the 
year  of  his  appointment  to  a  lieutenancy,  he  vi- 
sited Europe,  on  leave  of  absence,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  spent  a  year  in  France,  mostly 
in  study,  and  then  commenced  the  tour  in  Spain, 
the  incidents  of  which  he  subsequently  gave  to 
the  world  in  his  publication,  tho  Year  in  Spain, 
which  first  appeared  in  Boston  in  1829  and  about 
the  sains  time  in  London.  Washington  Irving 
Wits  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  SlidelPs  visit,  engaged 
in  writing  his  life  of  Columbus,  and  the  two 
friends  passed  their  time  in  intimacy.  It  is  to 
Slidell  that  Irving  alludes  in  a  note  to  his  work 
on  Columbus  where  he  says,  "the  author  of  this 
work  is  indebted  for  the  able  examination  of  the 
route  of  Columbus  to  an  officer  of  the  Navy  of  tho 
United  States,  whose  name  he  regrets  not  being 
at  liberty  to  mention.  He  has  been  greatly  be- 
nefited in  various  parts  of  this  history  by  nautical 
information  from  the  same  intelligent  source." 
The  Year  in  Spain  was  received  with  great  favor, 
and  took  its  rank  in  England  and  America  among 
the  first  productions  of  its  class.  It  was  reviewed 
in  the  Quarterly,  the  Monthly  Review,  and  other 
influential  publications  in  London,  with  many 
commendations  on  its  spirit  and  interest,  and  the 
fund  of  information  which  the  author  had  col- 
lected in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people ;  so 
that  Washington  Irving  then  in  England,  writing 
homo,  remarked,  "It  is  quite  the  fashionable  book 
of  the  day,  and  spoken  of  in  tho  highest  terms  in 
the  highest  circles.  If  the  Lieutenant  were  iu 
London  at  present  he  would  be  quite  a  lion.1'  It 
had  the  honor  of  a  translation  into  the  Swedish 
language. 

In  the  years  1830-31-32,  Mr.  Slidell  was  on 
duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Brandywine, 
Commodore  Biddle.  Upon  his  return  home  in 
1833  he  published  a  volume  of  Popular  Essays  0n 
Naval  Subjects,  and  projected  a  two  years9  course 
of  travelling  in  Great  Britain.  H©  passed  some 
time  in  England,  made  a  short  visit  to  'Spain,  and 
returned  to  finish  his  tour  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  was  induced  by  the  threatened  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  iVtinee  to  return  to 


America  to  resume,  if  necessary,  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession.  There  being  no  probability  of 
war  he  prepared  at  home  his  book,  TTie  American 
in  England,  and  shortly  after  the  two  volumes  of 
Spain  JRevmted.  At  this  time,  in  1836,  he  pub- 
lished a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Year 
in  Spain,  in  New  York.  In  1837  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Independence  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  filled 
the  duties  of  executive  officer  to  Commodore  Ni- 
cholson. It  was  in  the  winter  of  this  year  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  a  maternal  uncle, 
he  added,  by  an  Act  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
his  mother's  name  to  his  own.  The  Independence 
conveyed  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Minister  to  Russia,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  which  gave  Lieutenant  Slidell  an  op- 
portunity to  write  home  a  description  of  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  ship  at  Cronstudt.  From 
Cronstadt  the  Independence  proceeded  to  Brazil, 
where  Lieutenant  Slidell  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Dolphin.  His  cruise  in  this  vessel  was  of 
much  interest.  He  was  at  Bahia  during  the  siege 
of  that  place,  and  at  its  surrender,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  political  events  of  the  Kio 
de  la  Plata  at  that  period,  an  account  of  some  of 
which  he  published  in  a  pamphlet  at  the  time. 
General  Rosas  was  Ms  warm  friend,  and  continued 
in  correspondence  with  him  for  many  years  after. 
Tho  American  merchants  of  Rio  Janeiro  expressed 
their  approval  <tf  his  course.  He  returned  frorii 
the  Brazil  station  in  1839. 


Whilst  in  Boston,  previously  to  tho  sailing  of 
the  Independence,  ho  was  requested  by  Mr.  Sparks 
to  contribute  a  life  of  Paul  Jones  to  tho  series  of 
American  Biography.  He  anticipated  writing 
this  at  sea,  but  his  duties  prevented.  lie  com- 
menced it  on  his  return,  and  it  was  published  in 
Boston  in  1841. 

Ho  had  a  lovo  of  country  life,  not  unusual 
with  men  who  pass  much  of  their  lives  upon 
the  sea,  and  now  established  his  home  (he  had 
married,  in  1885,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Morris 
Robinson  of  New  York)  at  a  farm  on  the  Hud- 
son, midway  between  Sing  Sing  and  Turrytown. 
Here  he  afterwards  parsed  Iris  time  when  not  oc- 
cupied in  his  profession,  to  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  success  in  literature,  he  always  continued 
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•warmly  attached  as  his  first  duty.  In  the  summer 
of  18^0,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Grant  Perry, 
he  wrote  the  life  of  his  father  Commodore  Oliver 
Perry.  In  1841  he  received  his  rank  of  Com- 
mander, and  took  charge  of  the  Missouri  Steamer 
till  his  command  of  the  BrigSomers  in  May,  1842, 
then  used  as  a  school-ship  and  manned  by  appren- 
tices. In  this  he  was  able  to  further  his  favorite 
plan  of  the  improvement  of  the  character  of  the 
service  in  the  education  of  the  sailor.  He  took 
with  him  on  his  first  cruise  to  Porto  Rico  a  young 
student  of  divinity  to  hold  the  services  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  a  practice  which  he  always  ob- 
served in  every  vessel  which  he  commanded. 
He  sailed  again  with  despatches  for  the  squadron 
on  the  African  coast  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  return  voyage  Midshipman  Spen  cer 
was  arrested,  with  a  number  of  the  crew,  on  a 
charge  of  mutiny.  A  council  of  officers  decided 
that  the  execution  of  the  three  chief  persons  ac- 
cused was  a  necessary  measure,  and  the  decision 
was  carried  into  effect  at  the  yard-arm.  TheSomers 
came  into  New  York  in  December,  when  a  Court 
of  Enquiry  of  the  three  senior  officers  of  the  Navy, 
Commodores  Stewart,  Jacob  Jones,  and  Dallas, 
justified  the  act  To  remove  any  further  grounds 
of  complaint,  at  Commander  Mackenzie's  own  re- 
quest, a  court-martial  was  held  at  New  York  in 
February,  of  which  Commodore  Downes  was 
President,  and  eleven  of  his  brother  officers,  his 
seniors  or  equal*  in  rank,  members.  He  was  again 
acquitted,  and  the  congratulations  of  large  and  in- 
fluential bodies  of  hi  3  fellow  citizens  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  tendered  to  him.  The 
citizens  of  Boston  requested  his  bust,  which  was 
executed  by  Dexter  and  has  been  placed  in  the 
Athenaeum.  He  remained  at  home  till  1846,  oc- 
cupying himself  in  writing  the  Life  of  Comtito- 
dare  D&catur,  which  was  published  in  the  summer 
of  that  year.  In  May,  1846,  he  was  sent  by  the 
President  on  a  private  mission  to  Cuba  and  thence 
sailed  to  Mexico,  He  was  ordnance  officer  with 
Commodore  Perry  in  the  Mississippi  at  Vera 
Cruz,  whence  he  returned  in  1847.  The  next 
year  he  had  command  of  the  Mi:-sissippi.  His 
health  was  now  much  impaired.  He  died  at  home 
September  13,  1848. 

His  literary  characteristics  are  readily  noted. 
Whatever  he  took  in  hand,  whether  the  narrative 
of  his  own  adventures,  or  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
others,  was  pursued  with  diligence,  a  skill  which 
he  seem*  to  have  owed  as  much  to  nature  as  to 
art,  and  in  a  full  equable  style.  His  American 
lives  of  Paul  Jones,  Perry,  and  Decatur,  are  happy 
instances  of  biographical  talent,  and  are  produc- 
tions which,  no  less  by  their  treatment  than  their 
subject  matter,  will  continue  to  be  received  with 
favor.  His  descriptions  of  travel  are  remarkable 
for  their  truthfulness  and  happy  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  the  unaffected  interest  which  they  exhibit  in 
whatever  is  going  on  about  him.  There  is  also  a 
fertile  vein  of  good  humor  which  illustrates  the 
old  remark,  that  a  book  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  it  has  been  also  a  pleasure  to  write.  Greatly 
as  Americans  have  excelled  in  this  species  of  writ- 
ing, the  country  has  never  probably  had  a  better 
representative  abroad  describing  the  scenes  which 
he  visits.  Spain,  always  a  theme  fruitful  in  the 
picturesque,  loses  nothing  of  its  peculiar  attrac- 
tiveness in  his  hands.  He  travels  .as  Irving,  Jn- 


glis,  Ford,  and  many  others  Irave  done,  with  a  con- 
stant eye  to  Gil  Bias  and  Don  Quixote.  It  is  »n  a 
similar  vein  that  he  visits  England,  &nd  doubtless 
his  still  unpublished  Tour  Iti  lielattd  presents  the 
same  attractive  qualities.  He  appears  always  to 
liave  had  this  descriptive  talent.  A  series  of  let- 
ters from  his  ^arly  years,  written  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  which  we  have  seen,  are  gra- 
phic, minute,  and  faithful  He  was  Always  a  con- 
scientious student  of  life  and  nature  as  of  books, 
and  his  pen  was  the  ready  jchronicler  of  his  obser- 
vations. The  style  in  this,  as  in  mohtcase^  marks 
the  man.  Though  reserv-ed  in  his  manners,  and 
somewhat  silent,  there  was  great  gentle-ness  and 
refinement  in  his  di*f  osition.  His  exactness  in 
discipline  and  inflexible  performance  of  duty  as  an 
officer,  and  his  strict  s<  nse  of  religious  no  less  than 
of  patriotic  obligations,  while  they  -gained  him  the 
respect,  were  not  at  the  loss  of  the  'affection  of  his 
•companions.  The  unforced  humor  and  ease  of  lus 
writing^  are  easily  read  indications  of  his  amiable 
character.  In  person  Commander  Mackenzie  was 
well  formed,  graceful,  with  a  fine  observant  eye^ 
and  animated  e^pres&ion  of  countenance, 

ZARAGOZA— -FROM  SPAIN  BEVtSITED. 

On  enterii  g  the  gate  of  the  Ebro  I  found  myself 
within  the  fumotis  old  city  of  Zaragoza;  renowned, 
in  chronicles  ami  ballads,  for  the  achievements  of  its 
sons:  the  capital,  mpieover,  of  that  glorious  kirg- 
cloni  of  Aragon,  so  illustrious  for  its  ai.ciei.t  laws 
and  liberties,  for  its  conquests  and  extirpation  of 
the  Moors,  aud  for  the  wisdom  and  piowess  of  its 
Hi  gs ;  but,  above  all,  glorious  nore  and  for  ever,  for 
her  resistance  to  a  tieucherous  "and  poweiful  foe; 
a  resistance  undertaken  in  a  frantic  spii  it  of  patriot- 
ism, pausir.g  for  no  i  ejection  and  acunittii  g  of  r-o 
reosoi.ihg,  and  which  was  continued  in  defiai.ie  of 
all  the  havoc  occasioned  in  a  place  -wholly  inde- 
fensible, according  to  the  arts  of  war,  until,  wasted 
by  assaults,  by  eonfl agiations,  "by  famine,  by  pesti- 
lence, and  every  horror,  Zaragoza  at  length  yielded 
only  in  ceasing  to  exist 

A  few  stops  fioni  the  gate  brorght  me  to  the  great 
square.  It  was  eiow^ed  with  a  vast  contom&e  of 
people,  consistii  g  at  once  of  the  busy  and  the  idle 
of  a  population  of  near  sixty  thousand  souls:  the 
busy  brought  theie  for  the  transaction  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  idle  in  search  of  occupation,  or  for 
the  retail  and  exchange  of  gossip.  The  arcades  and 
the  inter  ior  of  the  s^uaie  were  everywhere  filled 
with  such  as  sold  biead,  meat,  vegetables,  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  together  with  such  rude 
fabrics  as  come  within  the  compass  of  Spanish 
ingenuity.  Beggars  proclaimed  their  poverty  ai>d 
misfortune,  and  the  compeusation  which  Jesus  and 
Mary  would  give,  in  m.other  world,  to  such  chari- 
table souls  as  bestowed  alms  on  tne  wretched  in 
this;  and  blind  men  chanted  a  rude  ballad  which 
recounted  the  sad  fate  of  a  youi  g  woman  forced  to 
marry  a  man  whotii  she  did  i.ot  love,  or  offered  for 
sale  verses,  such  as  were  suited  for  a  gallant  to  sing 
beneath  the  balcony  of  his  mistress.  Trains  of 
heavily-laden  mules  entered  and  disnp]"  eared  again ; 
and  carts  and  wagons  slowly  lumbered  thiough, 
creaking  and  groaning  at  every  step.  Here  was 
every  variety  of  diess  peculiar  to  the  different 
provinces  of  Spain,  A  few  had  wandered  to  this 
distant  mart  frond  th«  sunny  land  of  Andalusia ;  but 
there  were  more  from  Catalonia,  Aralencia,  and  Bis- 
cay, Zaragoza  being  the  great  comiectiig  thorough- 
fare between  those  industrious  and  commeicial 
provinces.  The  scene  was  noisy,  tumultuous,  arud 
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full  of  vivacity  and  animation;  and  I  felt  that 
pleasure  in  contemplating  it,  which  an  arrival  in  a 
city  of  some  importance  never  fails  to  afford,  after 
the  quiet  and  monotony  of  small  villages. 

Catching  a  distant  view  of  the  renowned  Church 
of  the  Pillar  on  the  left,  and  of  the  Arngonese 
G-iralda,  the  new  tower,  on  the  opposite  hand,  I 
came  into  a  street  which  seemed  to  be  consecrated 
to  learning.  On  either  hand  were  bookshops,  filled 
with  antique  tomes,  bound  in  parchment,  with^ 
clasps  of  copper,  and  h-iving  a  monkish  and  con-* 
veutual  smell;  while,  seated  upon  the  pavement  at 
the  sunny  siile,  were  scores  of  cloaked  students, 
conning  ragged  volumes,  and  passing  an  apparent 
interval  in  the  academic  hours  in  preparation  for 
rehearsal,  and  in  storing  up  a  stouk  of  heat  to  carry 
them  safely  through  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  some 
Gothic  hall,  in  which  the  light  of  suience  was  wooed 
with  a  pious  exclusion  of  the  assistance  of  the  sun. 
Other  students  were  more  agreeably  employed  in. 
gambling  in  the  dirt  for  a»few  cuartos.  One  of 
them,  who  had  been  looking  over  the  g  ime,  and  had 
probably  lost,  followed  me,  holding  out  the  greasy 
tatters  of  a  broken"  oouked  hat,  and  supplicating  a 
'little  alms  to  oursue  his  studies  He  had  0,1  a  cloak 
which  hung  m  tatters,  a  pair  of  black  worsted 
stockings,  foxy  and  faded^  and  possibly  a  pair  of 
ti-o  >t3rs,  while  a  stoek,  streaked  with  violet,  showed 
that  he  was  a  can  "lidate  for  the  church :  a  mass  of 
uncombed  and  matted  hair  hung  about  his  forehead; 
his  teeth  were  stained,  like  his  fi  igers,  with  the  oil 
from  the  paper  cigars;  and  his  complexion  and 
Ts-iiole  appearance  indicated  a  person  nourished 
from  day  to  day  0:1  unwholesome  fooj,  irregularly 
and  precariously  procured.  He  followed  me  for 
some  distance,  whining  forth  his  petition.  At  length 
I  said  to  him,  somewhat  briefly — "  Perdon  uatcd 
atfiiyo  I  no  hay  nada  /" — and  he  happening  to  catch 
sight,  at  the  same  moment,  of  a  half-smoked  frag- 
ment of  a  cigar,  stopped  short,  picked  it  up,  and 
proceeded  to  prepare  it  for  further  fumigation. 

Tra:ing  our  way  through  narrow,  winding1,  and 
ill-pived  alleys,  we  at  length  approached  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  spa- 
cious street  called  the  Coso,  which  lies  in  the  mo- 
<L»ra  p'irt  of  Zaragozo.  It  was  on  this  aide  that  the 
chief  attack  of  the  French  was  directed.  They  ap- 
proached by  a  level  plain,  demolishing  convents, 
churches,  and  dwellings ;  battering  with  their  can- 
non, discharging  bo%nl>3,  and  springing  mines,  until 
this  whole  district  was  reduced  to  a  wide-extended 
heap  of  riri;is.  A  few  walls  of  convents,  half  de- 
molished, arches  yawning,  and  threatening  to  crush 
at  each  instant  whoever  may  venture  below,  and  a 
superb  fagude,  standing  in  lonely  grandeur,  to  attest 
the  magnificence  of  the  temple  of  which  it  origi- 
nally formed  part,  still  remain  to  testify  to  the 
heroic  obstinacy  with  which  Zaragoza  resisted. 
Some  modern  houses  have  arisen  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. They  are  of  neat  nnd  tasteful  construction, 
and  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  antiquated 
and  crowded  district  through  which  I  hud  just 
possod,  not  less  than  with  the  monastic  ruins  which 
frown  xipon  and  threaten  to  crush  them,  for  their 
saw ilegious  intrusion  upon  consecrated  ground. 

From  the  Coso  a  wide  avenue  extends  to  the  gate 
of  Ma  Iricl,  and  owes  its  opening  and  enlargement  to 
the  batteries  of  the  French.  Its  origin  is  connected 
with  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  but  its  present  uses  nre 
of  the  most  peaceful  kind,  It  is  now  a  public  walk, 
planted  with  trees,,  and  enlivened  by  fountains; 
and  the  Zaragozaua  of  our  day  now  coquets  and 
Nourishes  her  fan,  and  plays  off  the  whole  buttery 
of  her  charms,  on  the  very  spot  where  her  fnthor  or 
be/  grandfather,  or  haply  an  ancestor  of  her  own 


•  sex,  poured  forth  their  life's  blood  in  defence  of  their 
country. 

LODGINGS  IN  MADBID  AND  A  LANDLADY— -FROM  TUB  SAME. 

I  was  far  too  uncomfortable  in  my  wretched  inn 
to  think  of  remaining  there  during  the  whole  time 
I  proposed  to  stay  in  Madrid.  Florencia,  who 
promised  to  find  me  a  place,  if  possible,  in  her  own 
neighborhood,  said  that  there  was  no  want  of  hired 
apartments  about  the  Gate  of  the  Bun ;  but  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  finding  such  as  were  in  all 
respects  unexceptionable,  since  many  establishments 
of  this  sort  were  kept  by  persons  of  somewhat 
equivocal  character,  who  enticed  young  men  into 
their  houses  with  a  view  of  fascinating  and  leading 
them  astray.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  a  day  or 
two,  passed  in  diligent  search,  she  sent  me  word  to 
take  possession  of  an  apartment  which  she  had  re- 
tained for  me  in  the  street  of  Carmel,  and  which, 
though  the  entrance  was  in  a  different  street,  had 
its  front  just  where  I  wanted  it,  on  the  street  of 
Montera,  and  the  balcony  next  to  her  own. 

Immediately  within  the  doorway,  giving  admis- 
sion to  a  passage  in  itself  sufficiently  narrow,  was  a 
modest  little  moveable  shop,  which  came  and  went, 
I  knew  not  whither,  morning  and  night,  and  which 
disappeared  altogether  on  feast  and  bullfight  days. 
It  was  kept  by  a  thin,  monastic-looking  individual, 
who  sold  waxen  tapers,  arms,  legs,  eyes,  ears,  and 
babies,  all  religious  objects  connected  with  funeral 
ceremonies,  or  charms  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  some 
celebrated  saint,  for  a  happy  delivery,  or  for  the 
recovery  of  an  afflicted  member  of  the  easily  dis- 
ordered tenement,  in  which  our  nobler  part  is  shut 

up- 
Having  traversed  this  first  passage  opening  on  the 
street,  I  found  myself  on  a  crooked  serpentine  stair- 
way, which  turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  with- 
out reason  or  ceremony,  and  in  almost  utter  dark- 
ness. Boors  were  scattered  about  on  either  hand, 
a.,d  I  rang  at  half  a  dozen,  saluted  by  the  barking 
of  dog%  the  growling  of  Spaniards  interrupted  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  siesta  and  torpid  state  which 
follow  the  repletion  of  a  greasy  dinner,  or  by  the 
sharp  and  angry  tones  of  scolding  females,  ere  I  at 
le  ,gth  found  myself  at  the  right  one.  JNor  did  I 
ever  get  used  to  the  eccentricities  of  this  most  in- 
volve*! entrance.  Coming  home,  night  after  night, 
at  the  dead  hour  of  two  or  three,  having  patrolled 
the  streets  with  a  drawn  dagger  under  my  cloak,  to 
defend  myself  against  the  robberies  that  were  of 
constant  occurrence,  I  used  to  got  into  the  outer  door 
by  the  aid  of  the  double  key  which  I  carried,  and 
reaching  the  end  of  the  passage,  I  would  commence 
ascending  without  any  geometrical  principle  to 

fuidc  me.  When  I  should  have  turned  to  the  left 
would  turn  to  the  right,  dislocating  my  foot 
against  a  wall,  or  else  keep  straight  on  until  rio- 
lently  arrested,  and  in  serious  danger  of  damaging 
or  distorting  my  nose.  Sometimes  I  stepped  up 
when  I  should  have  stopped  down,  and  shook  my 
whole  frnme  to  its  centre.  And  thus  I  havo  more 
than  once  passed  half  an  hoiir,  moving  about,  like  a 
troubled  spirit,  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  garret, 
fitfcirg  my  key  into  strange  doors,  to  the  terror  of 
the  inmates,  who,  dreaming  of  robbery  and  mur- 
der, would  begin  to  rattle  sabres  or  bawl  for  assist- 
ance. 

But  to  return  to  my  now  landlady.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  not  particularly  disposed  to  be 
pleased  cither  with  her  or  her  habitation,  when  I 
at  length  rang  at  tho  right  door,  and  she  admitted 
me.  On  entering  the  apartment  designed  for  me, 
however,  I  found  that  it  was  far  better  than  its  ap- 
proaches had  foretold,  being  matted  and  furnished 
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with  more  than  usual  neatness.  The  alcove,  con- 
cealed by  nice  white  curtains,  contained  a  bed  of 
inviting  cleanliness,  and  the  brasier  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  susceptible  of  receiving  a  polish, 
shone  with  the  lustre  of  consummate  house-wifery. 

When  I  got  before  the  broad  light  of  the  balcony, 
which  enjoyed  the  sunny  exposure  so  essential, 
where  artificial  heat  of  a  wholesome  kind  is  not  to 
be  procured,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
person  of  my  patrona;  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
ilorencia  had  taken  effectual  means  to  protect  me 
against  every  temptation  of  the  devil  Dona  Lu- 
cretia,  whose  present,  rather  than  whose  past  history, 
doubtless  rendered  her  name  an  appropriate  one, 
was  a  hade,  happy  old  lady,  of  five-and-fifty  or 
more,  still  struggling  to  keep  young.  She  was 
jylump  and  well  conditioned,  with,  however,  a  neat 
Tittle  foot,  which  she  had  somehow  managed  to 
keep  within  the  dimensions  ©f  a  small  shoe,  though 
her  good  keeping  hastened  to  show  itself  above,  in 
a  fat  and  unconstrained  ankle.  Her  eye,  too,  had 
some  remains  of  lustre,  and  the  long  habit  of  leering 
and  casting  love-glances  had  left  about  it  a  certain 
lurkii  g  expression  of  roguery. 

She  was  a  native  of  Zamora,  and  had  never  mar- 
ried ;  Lot,  by  her  account,  for  want  of  offers,  for  she 
had  received  manjr ;  but  having  seen -that  her  father 
and  mother  had  lived  unhappily  together,  and  her 
earliest  recollections  being  of  domestic  disturbances, 
when  the  time  arrived  to  think  of  this  matter,  and 
occasion  called  upon  her  to  determine,  for  she  told 
me,  and  I  believed  her,  that  she  had  been  very 
handsome,  she  asked  herself  the  question,  "  Shall  I 
make  the  misery  of  my  parents  my  own  I  or  shall  I 
not  rather  live  singly  blessed  I"  Having  well 
weighed  all  these  eoiibiderations,  she,  after  mature 
deliberation,  determined  on  philosophic  principles 
for  a  life  of  liberty,  since,  though  she  admitted 
that  men  were  a  very  good  and  useful  race  of  ani- 
mals, she  said  she  never  yet  had  seen  one  whom  she 
was  willing  to  erect  into  a  permanent  lord  and  mas- 
ter. 

Her  present  pastimes  w«ere -suited  to  her  age;-  a 
little  gossip  each,  moroing  with  &  toothless  old  <lame, 
who  came  to  tell  the  parish  new%  of  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  and  murders,  occupied  the  hour  succeed- 
ing the  domestic  duties  ©f  the  day,  ainl  went  on. 
without  interruption,  as  the  pipkin  simmered  with 
the  daily  puchero;  on.  a  feast-day,  fan  in  hand,  and 
mantilla  duly  adjusted,  she  would  go  in  state  to 
mass,  taking  the  key  of  the  door,  and  followed  by  the 
stout  maid  of  all  work,  in  the  character  of  a  duefia: 
at  the  bullfight  she  never  fails  to  attend,  for  she  was 
a  zealous  aficionado, ;  and  almost  nightly  she  went 
off  to  a  teatro  casero,  a  reunion  for  private  theatri- 
cals, held  in  the  inelegant  barrier  of  the  Lavapies. 
The  man  who  brushed  my  clothes  and  cleaned  my 
boots,  and  between  whom  und  the  old  lady  there 
was  a  friendship  of  many  years1  standing,  was  one  of 
the  principal  actors.  •  I  went  for-  curiosity  to  see  one 
performance,  and  was  astonished,  not  only  at  the 
very  tolerable  style  of  the  acting,  but 'also  at  the 
singularity  of  the  whole  circumstance,  of  people  in 
an  humble  sphere  of  life,  instead  cf  spending  the 
little  superfluity  of  their  earnings  in  getting  drunk, 
or  congregating  together  in  places  from  which  the 
other  sex  was  excluded,  thus  combining  to  fit  up, 
and  paint  with  the  greatest  taste,  a  little  theatre, 
where  they  riot  only  playecl  farces  and  danced  the 
bolero,  but  even  commenced  regularly/  as  at  the 
great  theatres,  fey  going  through  a  solemn  didactic 
piece.5  •  On  this  occasion,  they  played  the  Telos  be 
Meneses,  an  old  Spanish  tragedy  of  tlie  cloak  and 
sword,  filled  with  the  most  exaggerated  aad  nobly 
scntinaents.  .  ;  ; 


A  LONDON  COFFEE-ROOM:  AT  DINITCR.  TIME-— FROM  THE  AMERI- 
CAN IN  ENGLAND. 

The  coffee-room,  into  which  I  now  entered,  was  a 
spacious  apartment  of  oblong  form,  having  two 
chimneys  with  coal  fires.  The  walls  were  of  a  dusky 
orange ;  the  windows  at  either  extremity  were  hung 
with  red  curtains,  and  the  whole  sufficiently  well 
illuminated  by  means  of  several  gas  chandeliers.  1 
hastened  to  appropriate  to  myself  a  vacant  table  by 
the  side  of  the  chimney,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
some  company  besides  ray  own  musing,  and  be  able, 
for  want  of  better,  to  commune  with  {he  fire.  The 
waiter  brought  me  the  carte,  the  list  of  which  did 
not  present  any  very  attractive  variety.  It  struck 
me  as  very  insulting  to  the  pride  of  the  Frenchman, 
whom  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  on  entering,  not  to 
say  extremely  cruel,  to  tear  him  from  the  joys  and 
pastimes  of  his  belle  France,  and  conduct  him  to  this 
land  of  fogs,  of  rain,  and  gloomy  Sundays,  only  to 
roast  sirloins  and  boil  legs  of  mutton. 

The  waiter,  who  stxxS  beside  me,  in  attendance, 
yery  respectfully  suggested  that  the  gravy-soup  was 
exceedingly  good;  that  there -was,  some  fresh  sole, 
and  a  particularly  nice  piece  of  roast-bee£  Being 
very  indifferent  as  to  what  I  ate,  or  whether  I 
ate  anything,  and  moreover  quite  willipg  to  b« 
relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  selecting  from 
such  an  unattractive  bill  of  fare,  I  laid  aside  the 
carte,  not  however  before  I  had  read,  with  some 
curiosity,  the  following  singular  though  very  sensi- 
ble admonition,  "  Gentlemen  are  particularly  re- 
quested not  to  misearve  the  joints." 

I  amused  myself  with  the  soup,  sipped  a  little 
wine,  find  trifled  with  the  fish.  At  length  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  eaormoussiiioin.  There 
was  something  at  least  in  the  rencounter  which  con- 
veyed the, idea  of  society ;  and  society  of  ajiy  sort,  is 
better  than  absolute  solitude. 

I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  different 
personages,  scattered  about  the  room  in  such  a»  un- 
social and  misanthropic  manner,  instead  of  being 
collected  about  the  same  board,  as  in  France  or  niy 
own.  country,  and,  in  tb$  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
and  of  boon  companions,  relieving  -each  other  of 
their  mutual  ennuis,  though  they  did  not  speak  a 
word  to  each  other,  by  which  they  might  hereafter 
be  compromised  and  socially  ruined,  by  discovering 
that  they  had  made  th,e  acquaintance  of  an  individual 
several  grades  below  them  in  the  scale  of  rank,  or 
haply  as  disagreeably  undeceived  by  the  abstraction 
of  a  pocket-book,  still  kept  up  a  certain  interchange 
of  sentiment,  by  occasional  glances  and  mutual  obser- 
vation* Man,  after  all,  is  by  nature  gregarious  and 
social ;  and  though  the  extreme  limit  to  which  civili- 
zation has  attained  19.  this  highly  artificial  country 
may  have  instructed  people  how  to  meet  together  in 
public  places  of  this  description  without  intermixture 
of  classes  or  mutual  contamination,  yet  they  cannot, 
for  the  life  .of  them,  be  wholly  indifferent  to  each 
other.  Though  there  was  n@  interchange  of  senti- 
ments by  words  then^  yet  there  was  no  want  of 
mutual -observation,  sedulously  concealed  indeed,  but 
still  revealing  itself  in  a  range  of  the  eye,  as  if  to  ask 
&  question  of  the  clock,  and  in  furtive  glances  over  a 
book  on  a  newspaper. 

In  the  new  predicament  io,  which.  I  Was  now 
placed,  the  sirloin  was  then  exceedingly  useful  It 
formed  a  most  excellent  line  of  defence,  aa  unas-> 
sailable  breastwork,  behind  which  I -lay  most  com- 
pletely entrenched,  and  Defended  at  all  points  from 
the  sharp-tshooting  of  the  surrounding  observers 
The  moment  I  found  myself  thus  intrenched,  I  began 
to  recover  my  equanimity,  and  presently,  took  cou- 
rage— Jbearing  in  mi-ad  always  the  injunction  of  the  - 
bill  of  fare,  not  to  miscarve  th^,  jsoiats— rt«>  apen  .«$/ 
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embrasure  through  the  tender-loin.  Through  this  I 
sent  my  eyes  shsup-shooting  towards  the  g.iests  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,,  and  will,,  if  the  reader 
pleases,  now  furnish  him  with  the  result  of  my 
observations. 

In  the  remote  corner  of  the  coffee-room  sat  a  party 
of  three.  They  had  finished  their  dinner,  and  were 
sipping'  their  wine.  Their  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  a  loud  tone,  and  ran  upon  lords  and  ladies,  suits 
m  chancery,  crim.  con.  cases,  and  marriage  settle- 
ments. I  did  not  hear  the  word  dollar  once ;  but 
the  grander  and  nobler  expression  of  thousand  pounds 
occurred  perpetually.  Moreover,  they  interlarded 
their  discourse  abundantly  with  foreign  reminis- 
cences and  French  words,  coarsely  pronounced,  and 
awfully  anglicised.  I  drew  the  conclusion  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  certain  cant  phrases  and  vulgarisms 
of  expression  in  the  use  of  their  own  tongue,  such  us 
"  regularly  done" — "  completely  floored" — "  split  the 
difference,"  that  they  were  not  the  distinguished 
people  of  which  they  labored  to  convey  the  im- 
pression. 

In  the  corner  opposite  this  party  of  three,  who 
were  at  the  cost  of  all  the  conversation  of  the  coffee- 
room,  sat  a  long-faced,  straight-featured  individual, 
with  thin  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  bald  head. 
There  was  a  bluish  tinge  about  his  cheek-bones  and 
nose,  and  he  had,  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  used 
look.  He  appeared  to  be  reading  a  book  which  he 
held  before  him,  and  which  he  occasionally  put 
aside  to  glance  at  a  newspaper  thtit  lay  on  his  lap, 
casting,  from  time  to  time,  furtive  glances  over  book 
or  newspaper  at  the  colloquial  party  before  him, 
whose  conversation,  though  he  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal it,  evidently  occupied  him  more  than  his  book. 

Halfway  down  the  room,  on  the  same  side,  sat  a 
very  tall,  rosy  young  man,  of  six-and-twenty  or 
more  ;  he  was  sleek,  fair-faced,  with  auburn  hair, 
and,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  handsome,  though  hia 
appearance  could  not  be  qualified  as  distinguished, 
lie  sat  quietly  and  contentedly,  with  an  air  of  the 
moat  thoroughly  vacant  bonhommie,  never  moving 
limb  or  muscle,  except  when,  from  time  to  time,  he 
lifted  to  his  mouth  a  fragment  of  thin  biscuit,  or  re- 
plenished his  glass  from  the  decanter  of  black-looking 
wine  beside  him.  I  fancied,  from  his  air  of  excellent 
health,  that  he  must  be  a  country  gentleman,  whose 
luxuriant  growth  had  been  nurtured  at  a  distance 
fro*n  the  gloom  and  condensation  of  cities.  I  could 
not  determine  whether  his  perfect  air  of  quiescence 
and  repose  were  the  effect  of  consummate  breeding, 
or  simply  a  negative  quality,  and  that  he  was  not 
fidgety  only  bocause  troubled  by  no  thoughts,  no 
ido'iR,  and  no  sensations. 

There  was  only  one  table  between  his  and  mine. 
It  was  occupied  by  a  tall,  thin,  dignified-looking 
man,  with  a  very  grave  and  noble  cast  of  counte- 
nance, I  was  more  pleased  with  him  than  with  any 
other  in  the  room,  from  the  quiet,  musing,  self- 
foi -getfulness  of  his  air,'  and  the  mild  ancf  civil 
manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  servants.  These 
were  only  two  in  number,  though  a  dozen  or  more 
tables  were  spread  arouud,  each  capable  of  seating 
four  persona.  They  were  well-dressed,  decent-look- 
ing men,  who  came  and  went  quickly,  yet  quietly, 
and  without  confusion,  at  each  call  "for  George  or 
Thomas.  The  patience  of  the  guests  seemed  un- 
bounded, and  the  object  of  each  to  destroy  as  much 
time  ns  possible.  The  scene,  dull  as  it  was,  fur- 
nished a  most  favourable  contrast  to  that  which  is 
exhibited  at  the  ordinaries  of  our  great  inns,  or  in 
the  saloons  of  onr  magnificent  steamers. 

Having  completed  my  observations  under  cover  of 
the  sirloin,  I  deposed  my  knife  and  fork,  and  the 
watchful  waiter  hastened  to  bear  away  the  formi- 


dable bulwark  by  whose  aid  I  had  been  enabled  to 
reconnoitre  the  inmates  of  the  coifee-room.  A  tart 
and  some  cheese  followed,  and  then  some  dried  fruits 
and  thin  wine  biscuits  completed  my  repast.  Hav- 
ing endeavored  ineffectually  to-  rou^e  myself  from 
the  stupefaction  into  which  I  was  falling,  by  a  cup 
of  inditferent  coffee,  I  wheeled  my  capacious  arm- 
chair round,  and  took  refuge  from  surrounding 
objects  by  gazing  in  the  fire. 

The  loquacious  party  had  disappeared  on  their 
way  to  Drury  Lune,  havi.  g  decided,  after  some 
discussion,  that  the  hour  for  half  price  had  arrived. 
The  saving  of  money  is  an  excellent  thing ;  without 
economy,  indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  honesty. 
But,  as  a  question  of  g<>od  taste,  discussions  about 
money  matters  should  bo  carried  on  in  a  quiet  and 
under  tone  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  When  they 
had  departed,  a  deathlike  stillness  pervaded  the 
scene.  Occasionally,  the  newspaper  of  the  thin 
gentleman  might  be  heard  to  rumple,  as  he  laid  it 
aside  or  resumed  it;  or  the  rosy  gentleman  from  the 
country  awoke  the  awful  stillness  by  snapping  a 
fragment  of  biscuit,  or  depositing  his  wine-glass 
upon  the  table.  Then  all  was  again  silent,  save 
when  the  crust  of  the  seacoal  fire  fell  in  as  it  con- 
sumed, and  the  sleepy,  simmering  note  in  which  the 
teakettle,  placed  by  the  grate  in  readiness  either  fox- 
tea  or  toddy,  sang  on  perpetually. 

EALPII  "WALDO  EMEBSON 

"WAS  born  in  Boston  some  time  about  tho  year 
1803.  IliS  father  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
and  the  son  was  educated  for  the  pulpit  of  tho 
sect.  After  taking  his  degree  at  Harvard,  in 
1821  he  studied  divinity,  and  took  charge  of  a 
congregation  in  Boston,  as  the  colleague  of  Henry 
Ware,  jun. ;  but  soon  becoming  independent  of 
the  control  of  sot  regulations  of  religious  worship, 
retired  to  Concord,' where,  in  1835,  he  purchased 
the  house  in  which  ho  has  since  resided.  It  has 
become  identified  as  the  seat  of  his  solitary  min- 
ing, with  some  of  the  most  subtle,  airy,  eloquent, 
spiritual  productions  of  American  literature. 
Mr.  Emerson  first  attracted  public  attention  as  a, 
speaker,  by  his  college  orations.  In  1837  ho  de- 
livered a  *Phi-Beta-Kappa  oration,  Man  Think- 
ing;  in  1888,  his  address  to  the  uenior  class  of 
the  Divinity  College,  Cambridge,  arid  Literary 
JSkliics,  an  Oration.  His  volume,  Nature,  the 
key-note  of  hw  subsequent  productions,  appeared 
iu  1839.  It  treated  of  freedom,  beauty,  culture 
in  the  life  of  the  individual,  to  which  outward 
natural  objects  were  made  subservient.  The 
Dial:  a  Magazine  for  Literature,  Philosophy, 
and  Religion,,  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  was  one  of 
the  original  editors  and  chief  supporters,  was 
commenced  in  July,  1840.  It  was  given  to  what 
was  called  transcendental  literature,  and  many  of 
Its  papers  affecting  a  purely  philosophical  expres- 
sion had  the  obscurity,  if  not  the  profundity,  of 
abstract  metaphysics.  Tho  orphip  sayings  of  Mr. 
A.  Bronson  Alcott  helped  materially  to  support 
this  character,  and  others  wrote  hardly  less  intel- 
ligibly, but  it  contained  many  acute  and  original 
papers  of  a  critical  character.  In  its  religious 
views  it  had  little  respect  for  commonly  received 
creeds. 

The  conduct  of  the  work  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  while  Mr.  Emerson  remained 
a  contributor  through  its  four  annual  volumes. 
His  chief  articles  were  publications  of  the  Zw- 
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turts  on  t"he  Times,  and  similar  compositions, 
which,  he  had  delivered.  The  duties  of  periodical 
literature  were  too  restricted  and  exacting  for  his 
temperament,  and  his  powers  gained  nothing  hy 
the  demand  for  their  display  in  this  form.  The 
style  of  composition  which  has  proved  to  have 
the  firmest  hold  upon  him,  in  drawing  out  his 
thoughts  for  the  public,  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
lecture,  in  which  he  combines  the  ease  and  fa~ 
miliar  turn  of  the  essay  "with  the  philosophical 
dogmatism  of  the  orator  and  modern  oracle. 
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The  collections  of  his  Emtys  and  Lectures  com- 
menced with  the  publication  in  1841  of  a  first 
series,  followed  by  a  second  in  1844.  His  volume 
of  Poems  was  issued  in  1847.  In  1848  he  tra- 
Telled  in  England,  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
in  London  on  The  Mind  and  Manners  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  including  such  topics  as  Ee- 
lation  of  Intellect  to  Science;  Duties  of  Men  cf 
Thought;  Politics  and  Socialism;  Poetry  arid 
Eloquence;  Natural  Aristocracy.  He  also  lec- 
tured on  the  Superlative  in  Manners  and  Liter  a- 
ture,  and  delivered  lectures  in  other  parts  of 
England,  in  which  country  his  writings  have 
been  received  with  great  favor. 

After  his  return  he  delivered  a  lecture  on 
English  Character  and  Manners,  and  has  since  vi- 
sited the  chief  northern  cities  and  literary  insti- 
tutions, delivering  several  courses  of  lectures  on 
Power,  Wealth,  the  Conduct  of  Life,  and  other 
topics,  which,  without  obtruding  his  early  meta- 
physics, tend  more  and  more  to  the  illustration  of 
the  practical  advantages  of  life. 

In  1850  appeared  his  volume  Representative 
Men:  including  portraits  of  Plato,  Swedenborg, 
Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  Goethe.  His 
notices  of  Margaret  Fuller  form  an  independent 
portion  of  her  Memoirs,  published  in  1852. 

The  characteristics  of  Emerson  are,  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  discourses,  a  reliance  on  indi- 
vidual consciousness  and  energy,  independent  of 
creeds,  institutions,  and  tradition ;  an  acute  intel- 


lectual analysis  of  passions  and  principles,  through 
which  the  results  are  calmly  exhibited,  with  a 
species  of  philosophical  inditierentism  tending  to 
license  in  practice,  which  in  the  conduct  of  life  he 
would  be  the  last  to  avail  himself  of.  His  style 
is  brief,  pithy,  neglecting  ordinary  links  of  asso- 
ciation, occasionally  obscure  from  dealing  with 
vague  and  unknown  quantities,  but  always  re- 
fined; while  in  his  lectures  it  arrests  attention  in 
the  deep,  pure  tone  of  the  orator,  and  is  not  un- 
frequently,  especially  in  his  latter  discourses,  re- 
lieved by  turns  of  practical  sagacity  and  shrewd 
Few  England  humor.  It  is  a  style,  too,  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  poetical 
vision,  bringing  to  light  remote  events  and  illustra- 
tions; but  its  prominent  quality  is  wit,  dazzling 
by  brief  and  acute  analysis  and  the  juxtaposition 
of  striking  objects.  In  his  poems,  apart  from 
their  obscurity,  Emerson  is  sometimes  bare  and 
didactic ;  at  others,  his  musical  utterance  is  sweet 
and  powerful. 

Mr.  Emerson's  pursuits  being  those  of  the  au- 
thor and  philosopher,  he  has  taken  little  part  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  day,  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  slavery  question,  on  which  he  has  de- 
livered several  orations,  in  opposition  to  that  in- 
stitution. 

The  e"arly  death  of  a  younger  brother  of  Emer- 
son, CHARLES  CXIAUNCY  EMEBSON,  is  remembered 
by  those  who  knew  him  at  Cambridge,  with  re- 
gret. He  died  May  9,  1836.  A  lecture  which 
he  delivered  on  Socrates  is  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration. Holmes,  who  was  his  companion  in  col- 
lege, in  his  metrical  essay  on  poetry,  has  given  a 
few  lines  to  his  memory,  at  Harvard,  where  his 
name  is  on  the  catalogue  of  graduates  for  1828. 

Thou  calm,  chaste  scholar !  I  can  see  thee  now, 

The  first  ypiu  g  laurel  on  thy  pallid  brow, 

O'er  thy  slight  figure  floating  hghtry  down, 

In  graceful  folds  the  academic  gown, 

On  thy  curled  lip  the  classic  lines,  that  taught 

How  nice  the  mind  that  sculptured  them  -with 

thought, 

And  triumph  glistening  in  the  clear  Hue  eye, 
Too  bright  to  live, — but  oh,  too  fair  to  die. 

THE  PROBLEM. 

I  like  a  church ;  I  like  a  cowl: 
I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul ; 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains,  or  pensive  smiles ; 
Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman'be. 
» 

Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allure, 
Which  I  could  not  on  me  endure? 

Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 

His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought ; 

Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 

The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle ; 

Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 

The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 

The  litanies  of  nations  came, 

Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 

Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 

The  canticles  of  love  and  woe ; 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Borne, 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity ; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 
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•'  He<builde<f  better  than  he  knew ; — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

'Know'st  thou  what  wove  yon  woodbird's  nest 
- .  Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  breast  ? 
.    Or  how  the -fish,  outbuilt  her  shell, 

.Pointing  with  -morn  each. annual  cell? 

Or  hpw,,the  sacred .pine-tree  adds 
.  -  To  her  old  leaves,  new  myriads  ? 

Such,  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 
."  Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 

!Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 

As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone ; 
"   "And  Mdrniug  opes  with  haste  her  lids, 
'  To"' gaze  upon  the  Pyramids  ; 

O'er  England's  abbeys  'bends  the  sky, 

As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye ; 

For,  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere, 

These  wonders  rose- to  tipper  air  ; 

.  And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 

,  Adopted  the,m  into  her  race, 

An.d  granted  them  an  eo^uai  date 

"With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass ; 

Art  might  obey,  but  not  surpass. 

The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand, 

To  the  vast  soul  that,  o'er -him  planned  ; 

And  the  same  jx>wer  tihat  rea.red  the  shrine, 

Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within. 

Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 

Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host, 

Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  choirs, 

And  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires. 

The  word  unto  the  prophet  snoken 

""Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbrOKen ; 

The  word  by  seers  or  sibyjs  told, 

In  groves  of  oak,  or  fanes  of  gold, 

Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 

Still  whispers  to  the. willing  mind. 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost    , 

The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 

I  know  what)  say  the  fathers  wise, — 

The  Book  itself  before  me  lies, 

Old  Chrysostom,  best  Augustine, 

And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  line, 

The  yotihger  Golden  Lips  or  mines, 

Taylor,  the  Shakspeare  of  divines. 

His  words  are  music  in  my  ear, 

I  see  his  cowled  portrait  dear ; 

And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 

I  would  not  the  good  bishop  bo. 


What  boots  it,  thy  virtue, 

What  profit  thy  parts, 
"While  one  thing  thou  lackest,— - 

The  art  of  all  arts  ? 

The  only  credentials, 

Passport  to  success ; 
Opens  castle'  and  parlor, — 

Address,  man,  Address. 

The  maiden  in  danger 
Was  saved  by  the  swain ; 

His  stout  arm  restored  her 
To  Broadway  again. « 

The  maid  would  reward  him, — 

Gay  company  come ; 
They  laugh,  she  laughs  with  them ; 

He  is  moonstruck  arid  dumb. 

This  clinches  the  bargain ; 

Sails  out  of  the  bay  ; 
Gets  the  vote  in  the  senate, 

Spite  of  Webster  and  Clay;  . 


lias  for  genius  no  mercy, 
For  speeches  no  heed , 

It  lurks  in  the  eyebeam, 
It  leaps  to  its  deed. 

Church,  market,  and  tavern, 
Bed  and  board,  it  will  sway. 

It  has  no  to-morrow ; 
It  ends  with  to-day. 


GOOD-BTK. 


Good-bye,  proud  world  1  I'm  going  home: 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 
Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam.  ; 
A  river-iii'k  on  the  ocean's  brine, 
Long  I've  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam; 
But  now,  proud  world  1  I'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face  ; 

To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace; 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye  ; 

To  supple  Office,  low  and  high  ; 

To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street; 

To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting'  feet  j 

To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come  ; 

Good-bye,  proud  world  1  I*m  going  home, 

I  am  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone, 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone,-m 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned  ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  live-long  day, 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God, 

O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the 


Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  tue  learned  clan; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  1 


Burly,  dozing,  humble-bee, 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  mo. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek  ; 
I  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone  I 
'  Zigzag  Btceror,  desert  chcercr, 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines  ; 
Keep  mo  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 
Singing  pver  shrubs  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion  1 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air;, 
Voyager  of  light  arid  noon  ; 
Epicurean  of  June  ; 
wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  htim,  — 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  south  wind,  in  May  days, 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 
And,  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance, 
And,  infusing  subtle  heats, 
Turns  the  socl  to  violets, 
»Thou;  in  sunny  solitudes, 
Rover  .of  the  underwooda, 
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"  The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's,  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone 
Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours, 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers ; 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound 
la  Indian  wildernesses  found  ; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure, 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen ; 
But  violets  and  bilberry  bells, 
Maple  sap,  arid  daffodels, 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high, 
Succory  to  match  the  sky, 
Columbine  with  horn  of  honey, 
Scented  fern,  and  agrimony, 
Clover,  catchfly,  adder's  tongue, 
And  brier  roses,  dwelt  among ; 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste, 
All  was  picture  as  he  passed. 
Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Yellow-breeched  philosopher  1 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet, 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care, 
Leave  the  chaff,  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fierce  north-western  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  fast, 
Thou  already   slumberest  deep ; 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  outeleep; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 

TUB  APOLOGY. 

Think  me  not  unkind  and  rude 

That  I  walk  alone  in  grove  and  glen,  > 

I  go  to  the  god  of  the  wood, 
To  fetch  his  word  to  man. 

Tax  not  my  sloth  that  I 

Fold  my  arms  beside  the  brook ; 
Each  cloud  that  floated  in  the  sky, 

Writes  a  letter  in  my  book. 

Chide  me  not,  laborious  band, 

For  the  idle  flowers  I  brought, 
Every  aster  in  my  hand 

Goes  home  loaded  with,  a  thought. 

There  was  never  mystery 

But  'tis  figured  in  the  flowers; 
Was  never  secret  history 

But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 
One  harvest  from  thy  field 

Homeward  brought  the  oxen  strong : 
A  second  crop  thine  meres  yield,- 

Whilst  I  gather  in  a  song. 

BEATJTY— FROM  NATTJEE. 

For  better  consideration,  we  may  •  distribute  the- 
aspects  of  Beauty  in  a  threefold  manner. 

1.  First,  the  simple  perception  of  natural  forms,  is 
a  delight  The  influence  of  the  forms  'and  actions 
in  nature  is  so  needful  to  man,  that,  in  its -lowest 
functions,  it  seems  to  lie  on  the  confines  of  commodity 
and  beauty.  To  th&  body  and  mind  which  have 
been  cramped  by  noxious  work  or  company,  mature 
is  medicinal  and  restores  their  tone.  The  tradesman, 
the  attorney  conies  out  of  the  din  and  craft  of  the: 
street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is»a  man 
again.  In  .their  eternal  calm,  -he  finds  himself.  The 
health  of  the  eye  seems  to  demand  a  horizon.  We 
are  never  tired,  so  long  as  we  <san  see  far  enough., .  t 
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But  in  other  hours,  Nature* satisfies  by  its  loveli- 
ness, and  without  any  mixture  of  corporeal  benefit. 
I  see  the  spectacle  of  morning  from  the  hill-top  over 
against  my  house,  from  day-break  to  sun-rise,  with 
emotions  which  an  angel  might  share.  The  long 
slender  bars  of  cloud  float  like  fishes  in  the  sea  of 
crimson  light.  From  the  earth,  as  a  shore,  I  look 
out  into  that  silent  sea.  I  seem  to  partake  its  rapid 
transformations:  the  active,  enchantment  reaches 
my  dust,  and  I  dilate  and  conspire  with  the  morning 
•wind.  How  does  Nature  deify  us  with  a  few  and 
cheap  elements!  Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I 
will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.  The 
dawn  is  my  Assyria ;  the  sun-set  and  n^.oon-rise  my 
Paphos,  and  unimaginable  realms  of  fiierie;  broad 
noon  shall  be  my  Liigland  of  the  senses  and  the  un- 
derstanding;  the  night  shall  be  my  Germany  of 
mystic  philosophy  and  dreams. 

Not  less  excellent,  except  for  our  less  suscep- 
tibility in  the  afternoon,  was  the  charm,  Itist  even- 
ing, of  a  January  sunset.  The  western  clouds 
divided  and  subdivided  themselves  into  piuk  flakes 
modulated  with  tints  of  unspeakable  softness;  and 
the  air  had  so  much  life  and  sweetness,  that  it  was 
a  pain  to  come  within  doors.  What  was  it  that 
nature  would  say  ?  Was  there  no  meahii  g  in  the 
live  repose  of  the  valley  behind  the  mill,  ai»d  which 
Homer  or  Shakspeare  could  not  re-forai  for  me  in, 
words  ?  The  leafless  trees  become  spires  of  flame  in 
the  sunset,  with  the  blue  east  for  their  background, 
and  the  stars  of  the  dead  caiices  of  flowers,  and 
every  withered  stem  and  stubble  rimed  with  fro&t, 
contribute  something  to  the  mute  music. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  suppose  that  the  country 
landscape  is  pleasant  only  half  the  yeixr.  I  please 
myself  with  the  graces,  of  the  wibter  scenery,  and 
believe  that  we  are  as  much  touched  by  it  as  by  the 
genial  influences  of  summer.  To  the  attentive  eye, 
each  moment  of  the  year  has  its  own  beauty,  and  in 
the  same  field,  it  peholds,  every  hour,  a  picture 
which  was  never  seen  before,  and  which  shall  never 
be  seen  again.  The  heavens  chai  ge  every  momeut> 
and  reflect  their  glory  or  gloom  on  the  plains  be- 
neath. The  state  of  the  crop  in  4he  surrounding 
farms  alters  the  expression  of  the  earth  from  week 
to  week.  The  succession  -of  native  plants  in  the 
pastures  and  roadsides,  which  makes  the  silent  clock 
by  which  time  tells  the  summer  hours,  will  make 
even  the  divisions  of  the  day  sensible  to  a  keen 
observer.  The  -tribes  of  birds  and  iusecta,  like  the 
plants  punctual  to  their  time,  follow  each  other, 
and  the  year  has  room  fop  alt  By  water-courses, 
the  variety  is  greater.  In  July,  the  blue  pontederia 
or  pickerel-weed  blooms  in  large  beds  in  the  shal- 
low parts  of  our  present  river,  and  swarms  with 
yellow  butterflies  in  continual  motion.  Art  cannot 
rival  this  pomp  of  purple  and  gold.  Indeed  the 
river  is  a  perpetual  gala,  «*nd  boasts  each  month  a 
new  ornament. 

But  this  beauty  of  Nature  which  is  seen  nnd  felt 
as  beauty,  is  the  least  part.  The  shows  of  day,  the 
dewy  morning,  the  rainbow*  mountains,  orchards  in 
blossom,  stars,  moonlight,  shadows  in  still  water, 
and  the  like,  if  too  eagerly  hunted,  become  shows. 
merely,  and  mock  us  with  their  unreality.  Go  out. 
of  the  house  to  see  the  moon,  and  't  is  mere  tinsel ; 
it  will  not  please  us  when  its  light  shines  upon  your1 
necessary  journey.  The  beauty  that  shimmers  in 
the  yellow  afternoons  of  October,  who  ever  could 
clutch  it?  Go  forth  to  find  it,  and  it  U  ^one :  't  is 
only  a  mirage  .as  you  look  from  the  windows  of 
a  diligence. 

2.  The  presence  of  a  higher,  namely,  of,  the 
spiritual  element  is  essential  to  its  perfectipn*  The 
high  and  divine  beauty  which  can, be  Joved  without 
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effeminacy,  is  that  wliich  is  found  in  combination 
with  the  human  will.  Beauty  is  the  mark  God  sets 
upon  virtue.  Every  natural  action  is  graceful. 
Every  heroic  act  is  also  decent,  and  causes  the  place 
and  the  bystanders  to  shine.  We  are  taught  by 
great  actions  that  the  universe  is  the  property  of 
every  individual  in  it.  Every  rational  creature  has 
all  nature  for  his  dowry  and  estate.  It  is  his,  if  he 
will  He  may  divest  himself  of  it ;  he  may  creep 
into  a  corner,  and  abdicate  his  kingdom,  as  most 
men  do,  but  he  is  e  ititled  to  the  world  bv  his 
constitution.  In  proportion  to  the  energy  of  his 
thought  and  will,  he  takes  up  the  world  into  him- 
self. "All  those  things  for  which  men  plough, 
build,  or  sail,  obey  virtue ;"  said  Sallust  "  The 
winds  and  waves,"  said  Gibbon,  "  are  always  on  the 
«ide  of  the  ablest  navigators."  So  arc  the  sun  and 
moon  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven.  When  a  noble 
net  is  done, — perchance  in  a  scene  of  great  natural 
beauty;  wheii  Leoaidas  and  his  three  hundred 
martyrs  consume  one  day  in  dying,  ami  the  sun  and 
moon  couie  each  and  look  at  them  once  in  the  steep 
defile  of  Thermopylae;  when  Arnoll  Winkelried,  in 
the  high.  Alps,  u.uler  the  shadow  of  the  avalanche, 
gathers  in  his  side  a  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears  to 
break  the  line  for  his  comrades;  are  not  these 
heroes  entitled  to  aid  the  beauty  of  the  scene  to  the 
beauty  of  the  deed  'i  When  the  bark  of  Columbus 
nears  the  shores  of  America  ; — before  it,  the  beach 
lined  with  savage  *,  fleeing  out  of  all  their  huts  of  cane ; 
the  sea  behind ;  and  the  purple  mountains  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  around,  can  we  separate  the 
man  from  the  living  picture  f  Does  not  the  New 
World  clothe  his  form  with  her  palm  groves  and 
savannahs  as  fib  drapery?  Ever  does  natural 
beauty  steal  in  like  air,  and-envelope  great  actions. 
When  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  dragged  up  the  Tower- 
hill,  sitting  on  a  sled,  to  sulfur  death,  as  the 
champio.i  of  the  English  laws,  one  of  the  multitude 
cried  out  to  him,  "  You  never  sate  on  so  glorious  a 
seat."  Charles  II.,  to  intimidate  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, caused  the  patriot  Lord  Russell  to  be  drawn  in 
an  open  eoauh,  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.  **  But,51  his  bio- 
grapher says,  "  the  multitude  imagined  they  saw 
liberty  arid  virtue  sitting  by  his  side."  lu  private 
places,  among  sordid  objects,  an  act  of  truth  or 
heroism  sec  ris  at  once  t<?  draw  to  itself  the  sky  as 
it*  temple,  t!ie  sun  as  its  candle.  Nature  strctcheth 
out  her  arms  to  embrace  man,  only  let  his  thoughts 
1>e  of  equal  greatness.  Willingly  does  she  follow 
liis  steps  with  the  rose  and  the  violet,  and  bend  her 
lines  of  grandeur  a. id  gnieo  to  the  decoration  of  her 
darling  child.  0  .ly  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal 
scope,  and  the  frame  will  suit  the  picture,  A  virtu- 
ous man  is  i.i  uuisoa  with  her  works,  and  make.*  the 
central  figure  of  the  visible  sphere.  Homer,  Mn.lar, 
Socrates,  Piioeian,  associate  themselves  fitly  in  our 
memory  with  the  geography  and  climate  of  Greece. 
The  visib!o  heavens  and  earth  sympathize  with 
Jesus.  And  in  common  Ufe,  whosoever  has  seen  a 
person  of  powerful  character  and  happy  genius,  will 
have  remarked  how  easily  he  took  ail  things  along 
with  him, — the  persons,  the  opinions,  and  the  day, 
and  nature  became  ancillary  to  a  man. 

3.  There  is  still  another  aspect  under  which  the 
beauty  of  the  world  may  be  viewed,  namely,  as  it 
becomes  an  object  of  the  intellect.  Beside  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  virtue,  they  have  a  relation  to 
thought.  The  intellect  searches  out  the  absolute 
order  of  tiling?  as  they  stand  in  the  mind  of  God, 
and  without  the  colors  of  affection.  The  intellec- 
tual and  the  active  powers  seem  to  succeed  each 
other,  and  the  exclusive  activity  of  the  one  gene- 
rates the  exclusive  activity  of  the  other.  There  is 
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something  unfriendly  in  each  to  the  other,  but  they 
are  like  the  alternate  periods  of  feeding  and  work- 
ing in  animals;  each  prepares  and  will  be  followed 
by  the  other.  Therefore  does  beauty,  which,  in 
relation  to  actions,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  unsought, 
and  comes  because  it  is  unsought,  remain  for  the 
apprehension  and  pursuit  of  the  intellect;  and  then 
again,  in  its  turn,  of  the  active  power.  Nothing 
divfiue  dies.  All  good  is  eternally  reproductive. 
The  beauty  of  nature  reforms  itself  in  the  mind, 
and  not  lor  barren  contemplation,  but  for  new 
creation. 

All  men  are  in  some  degree  impressed  by  the  face 
of  the  world  ;  some  mea  even  to  delight.  This 
love  of  beauty  is  Taste.  Others  ha've  the  same  love 
in  such  excess,  that,  not  content  with  admiring, 
they  seek  to  embody  it  in  new  forms.  The  creation 
of  beauty  is  Art. 

The  production  of  a  work  of  art  throws  a  light 
upon  the  mystery  of  humanity.  A  work  of  art  is 
an  abstract  or  epitome  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
result  or  expression  of  nature,  in  miniature.  For, 
although  the  works  of  nature  are  innumerable  and 
all  different,  the  result  or  the  expression  of  them  all 
is  similar  and  single.  Nature  is  a  sea  of  forms 
radically  alike  and  even  unique.  A  leaf,  a  sun- 
beam, a  landscape,  the  ocean,  make  an  analogous 
impression  on  the  mind.  What  is  common  to  them 
all, — that  perfectness  and  harmony,  is  beauty.  The 
standard  of  beauty  is  the  entire  circuit  of  natural 
forms,— the  totality  of  nature;  which  the  Italians 
expressed  by  defining  beauty  **il  pin  nell*  uno." 
Nothing  is  quite  beautiful  alone:  nothing  but  is 
beautiful  in  the  whole.  A  single  object  is  only  so 
far  beautiful  as  it  suggests  this  universal  grace. 
The  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician, 
the  architect,  seek  each  to  concentrate  this  radiance 
of  the  world  on  one  point,  and  each  in  his  several 
work  to  satisfy  the  love  of  beauty  which  stimulates 
him  to  produce.  Thus  is  Art,  a  nature  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  man.  Thus,  iu  art,  does 
nature  work  through  the  will  of  a  man  filled  with 
the  beauty  of  her  first  works. 

The  world  thus  exists  to  the  soul  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  beauty.  This  clement  1  call  an  ultimate 
end.  No  reason  can  be  asked  or  given  why  the  soul 
seeks  beauty.  Beauty,  in  its  largest  and  profoundeat 
sense,  is  one  expression  for  the  universe.  God  is 
the  all-fair.  Truth,  and  goodness,  and  beauty,  are 
but  different  faces  of  the  same  All.  But  bounty  in 
nature  is  not  ultimate.  It  is  the  herald  of  inward 
and  eternal  beauty,  and  is  not  alone  a  solid  and 
satisfactory  good.  It  must  stand  as  a  part,  and  not 
as  yet  the  last  or  highest  expression  of  the  final 
cause  of  Nature. 


LOVE— FROM  THB  K88AYS. 


Every  soul  is  a  celestial  Venus  to  every  other  soul 
The  heart  has  its  Sabbaths  and  jubilees,  in  which 
the  world  appears  as  a  hymeneal  feast,  and  all  natural 
sounds  and  the  circle  of  the  seasons  are  erotic  odes* 
and  dances.  Love  is  omnipresent  iu  nature  as 
motive  and  reward.  Love  is  our  highest  word,  and 
the  synonym  of  God.  Every  promise  of  the  soul  has 
innumerable  fulfilments:  each  of  its  joys  ripens  into 
a  new  want.  Nature,  uncontainable,  flowing,  fore- 
looking,  in  tho  first  sentiment  of  kindness  anticipates 
already  a  benevolence  which  shall  lose  all  particular 
regards  in  its  general  light  The  introduction  to  this 
felicity  is  in  private  and  tender  relation  of  one  to 
one,  which  is  the  enchantment  of  human  life ;  which, 
like  a  certain  divine  rage  and  enthusiasm,  seizes  on 
man  at  one  period,  and  works  a  revolution  in  his 
mind  and  body  j  unites  him  to  his  race,  pledges  him 
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to  the  domestic  and  civic  relations,  carries  him  with 
new  sympathy  iiito  nature,  enhances  the  power  of 
the  senses,  opens  the  imagination,  adds  to  his  charac- 
ter heroic  and  sacred  attributes,  establishes  marriage, 
and  gives  permanence  to  human  society. 

The  natural  association  of  the  sentiment  of  love 
with  the  heyday  of  the  blood,  seems  to  require  that 
in  order  to  portray  it  in  vivid  tints  which  every  youth 
and  maid  should  confess  to  be  true  to  their  throbbir  g 
experience,  one  must  not  be  too  old.  The  delicious 
fancies  of  youth  reject  the  least  savor  of  amatuie 
philosophy,  as  chilling  with  age  and  pedantry  their 
purple  bloom.  And,  therefore,  I  know  I  kcur  the 
imputation  of  unnecessary  hardness  and  stoicism  from 
those  who  compose  the  Court  and  Parliament  of  Love. 
But  fiom  these  formidable  censors  I  shall  appeal  to 
my  seniors.  For,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  this  pas- 
sion of  which  we  speak,  though  it  begin  with  the 
young,  yet  forsakes  not  the  old,  or  rather  suffers  r.o 
one  who  is  truly  its  servant  to  grow  old,  but  makes 
the  aged  participators  of  it,  not  less  thaaUhe  tender 
maiden,  tho-gh  in  a  different  and  nobler  sort  For, 
it  is  a  fire  that  kindling  its  first  embers  in  the  narrow 
nook  of  a  private  bosom,  caught  from  a  wandering 
spark  out  of  another  private  heart,  glo%vs  and 
enlarges  until  it  warms  and  beams  upon  multitudes 
of  men  and  women,  upon  the  universal  heart  of  all, 
and  so  lights  up  the  whole  world  and  all  nature  with 
its  generous  flames.  It  matters  not,  therefore,  whether 
we  attempt  to  describe  the  passion  at  twenty,  at 
thirty,  or  at  e:ghty  years.  He  who  paints  it  at  the 
first  period,  will  lose  some  of  its  later;  he  who  paints 
it  at  the  last,  some  of  its  earlier  traits.  Only  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  patience  and  the  muses7  aid,  we 
may  attain  to  that  inward  view  of  the  law,  which 
shall  describe  a  truth  ever  youi^g,  ever  beautiful,  so 
central  that  it  shall  commend  itself  to  the  eye  at 
whatever  argle  beholden. 

And  the  first  condition  is,  that  we  must  leave  a  too 
close  and  lingering  adherence  to  the  actual,  to  facts, 
and  study  the  sentiment  as  it  appeared  in  ho^e  and 
not  in  history.  For,  each  man  sees  his  own  life  de- 
faced and  disfigured,  as  the  life  of  man  is  not,  to  his 
imagination.  Each  man  sees  over  his  own  experi- 
ence a  certain  slime  of  error,  whilst  that  of  other 
men  looks  fair  and  ideal.  Let  any  man  go  back  to 
those  delicious  relations  which  make  the  beauty  of 
his  life,  which  have  given  him  sincerest  instruction, 
and  nourishment,  he  will  shrink  and  shrink.  Alas ! 
I  know  not  why,  but  infinite  compunctions  embitter 
in  mature  life  all  the  remembrances  of  budding  senti- 
ment, and  cover  every  beloved  name.  Everything 
is  beautiful  seen  from  the  point  of  the  intellect,  or  as 
truth.  But  all  is  sour,  if  seen  as  experience.  Details 
are  always  melancholy ;  the  plan  is  seemly  and  no- 
ble. Ifc  is  strange  how  painful  is  the  actual  world, — 
the  painful  kingdom  of  time  and  place.  There  dwells 
care  and  canker  and  fear.  With  thought,  with  the 
ideal,  is  immortal  Jiilarity,  the  rose  of  joy.  Round  it 
all  the  muses  sing.  But  with  names  and  persons 
and  the  partial  interests  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  is 
grief. 

The  strong  bent  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  proportion 
which  this  topic  of  personal  relations  usurps  in  the 
conversation  of  society.  What  do  we  wish  to  know 
of  any  worthy  person  so  much  as  how  he  has  sped 
in  the  history  of  this  sentiment?  What  books  in  the 
circulating  libraries  circulate  ?  How  we  glow  over 
these  novels  of  passion,  when  the  story  is  told  with 
any  spark  of  truth  and  nature!  And  what  fastens 
attention,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  like  any  passage 
betraying  affection  between  two  parties  ?  Perhaps 
we  never  saw  them  before,  and  never  shall  meet  them 
again.  But  we  see  them  exchange  a  glance,  or  be- 
tray a  deep  emotion,  and  we  are  no  longer  strangers. 


"We  understand  them,  and  take  the  warmest  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  romance.  All  mankind 
love  a  lover.  Ihe  earliest  demonstrations  of  compla- 
cency and  kinduess  are  nature's  most  wimJng  pic- 
tures. It  is  the  dawn  of  civility  and  grace  in  the 
coarse  and  rustic.  The  rude  village  boy  teazes  the 
girls  about  the  school-house  door; — but  to-day  he 
comes  running  into  the  entry,  and  meets  one  fair 
child  arrangii.g  her  satchel ;  he  holds  her  books  to 
help  her,  and  instantly  it  seems  to  him  as  if  she 
removed  herself  fiom  him  infinitely,  and  was  a 
sacred  precinct.  Among  the  throng  of  gills  he  runs 
rudely  enough,  but  one  alone  di&bmces  him:  and 
these  two  little  neighbors  that  wei  e  so  close  just  now, 
have  learned  to  lespect  each  other's  personality. 
Or  who  can  avert  his  eyes  from  the  ergr  ging,  half- 
artful,  half-artless  ways  of  school  gills  TV  ho  go  into 
the  country  shops  to  buy  a  skein  of  silk  or  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  talk  hnlf  an  hour  about  nothii  g,  with 
the  broad-faced,  good-natured  shop-boy.  In  the 
village,  tliey  are  on  a  perfect  equality,  which  love 
delights  in,  and  without  any  coquetry  the  happy,  af- 
fectionate nature  of  woman  flows  out  in  this  pretty 
gossip.  The  girls  may  have  little  beauty,  yet  plainly 
do  they  establish  between  them  and  tie  good  boy 
the  most  agreeable,  eoLfidihg  relations,  what  with 
their  fun  and  their  earnest,  about  Ec!gar,  ai  d  Jonas, 
and  Almira,  and  who  was  invited  to  the  party,  and 
who  danced  at  the  dancing-school,  and  when  the 
singing-school  would  begpn,  and  other  i.othii  gs  con- 
cerning which  the  parties  cooed.  By-nnd-by  that 
boy  wants  a  wife,  and  very  truly  and  heartily  will 
he  know  where  to  find  a  sincere  and  true  mate,  with- 
out any  risk  such  as  Milton  deploies  as  incident  to 
scholai  s  and  great  men. 

I  have  beeii  told  that  my  philosophy  is  unsocial, 
and  that,  in  public  discourses,  my  reverence  for  the 
intellect  makes  me  unjustly  cold  to  the  personal  rela- 
tions. But  now  I  almost  shrink  at  the  remen.brance 
of  such  disparaging  words.  For  persons  iue  love's 
world,  and  the  coldest  philosopher  cannot  recount 
the  debt  of  the  young  soul  wandering  here  L  nature 
to  the  power  of  love,  without  leii  g  tempted  to  un- 
say, as  treasonable  to  nature,  aught  derogatory  to 
the  socinl  instincts.  For,  though  the  eel estial  rapture 
falling  out  of  heaven  seizes  only  upon  those  of  tender 
age,  ai.d  although  a  beauty  overpowering  all  analysis 
or  comparison,  and  puttiLgus  quite  beside  ourselves, 
we  can  seldom  see  after  thirty  years,,  yet  the  re- 
membrance of  these  visions  outlasts  all  other  remem- 
brances, and  is  a  wreath  of  flower's  on  the  oldest 
brows.  But  here  is  a  strange  fact ;  it  may  seem  to 
many  men  in  revising  their  experience,  that  they 
have  no  fairer  page  in  their  liie's  book  than  the 
delicious  memory  of  some  passages  wherein  affection 
contrived  to  give  a  witchcraft  surpassing  the  deep 
attraction  of  its  own  truth  to  a  parcel  of  accidental 
and  trivial  circumstances.  In  lookirg  backward, 
they  may  find  that  several  things  which  were  not  the 
charm,  have  more  reality  to  this  gi  oping  memory 
than  the  charm  itself  which  embalmed  them.  But 
be  our  experience  in  particulars  what  it  may,  no 
man  ever  forgot  the  visitations  of  that  power  10  his 
heart  and  brain,  which  created  all  things  new; 
which  was  the  dawn  in  him  of  music,  poetry,  and 
art;  which  made  the  face  of  nature  radiant  .with 
purple  light,  the  morning  and  the  night  varied 
enchantments ;  when  a  single  tone  of  one  voice  could 
make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stance associated  with  one  form  is  put  in  the  amber 
of  memory ;  when  we  became  all  eye  when  one  was 
present,  and  all  memory  when  one  was  gone ;  when 
the  youth  becomes  a  watcher  of  windows,  and 
studious  of  a  glove,  a  veil,  a  ribbon,  or  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage ;  when  no  place  is  too  solitary,  and  none 
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too  silent  for  him  who  has-  richer  company  and 
sweeter  conversation  in  his  new  thoughts,  than  any 
old  friend^  though  bestwand  purest,  can  give  him; 
for,  the  figures,  the  motions,  the  words  of  the 
beloved  object  are  not  like  other  images  written  in 
water,  but,  as  Plutarch  said,  **  enamelled  in  fire,"  and 
make  the  study  of  midnight 

Thou  art  not  gone  being  gone,  where'er  them  art, 
Thou  leavst  iu  him,  thy  wntciil'ul  eye**,  in  him  thy  loving 
heart. 

In  the  noon  and  the  afternoon  of  life,  we  still  throb 
at  the  recollection  of  days  when  happiness  was  not 
happy  enough,  but  must  be  drugged  with  the  relish 
of  pain  and  fear ;  for  he  touched  the  secret  of  the 
matter,  who  said  of  love, 

All  other  pleasures  are  not  worth  Its  pains, 
and  when  the  day  was  not  long  enough,  but  the  night 
too  must  be  coasuinetl  in  keen  recollections ;  when 
the  head  boiled  all  night  on  the  pillow  with  the  gene- 
rous deed  it  revived  on  :  when  the  moonlight  was 
a  pleasiug  fever,  and  the  stars  were  letters,  and  the 
flowers  ciphers,  and  the  air  was  coiaeJ  into  soig; 
when  all  business  seemed  an  impertinence,  and  all  tue 
men  and  women  running  to  and  fro  iu  the  streets, 
mere  pictures. 

The  passion  re-makes  the  \vorld  for  the  youth.  It 
makes  all  things  alive  and  significant.  'Nature  grows 
conscious.  Every  bird  on  the  boughs  of  the  tree 
sings  -now  to  his  heart  and  soul.  Almost  the  notes 
are  articulate.  The  clouds  have  faces,  as  lie  looks  oa 
them.  The  trees  of  the  forest,  the  waving  grass  and 
the  peeping  flowers  have  grown  intellige  ,t ;  and  al- 
most he  fears  to  trust  them  with  the  secret  which 
they  seem  to  invite.  Yet  nature  soothes  and  sympa- 
thizes. In  the  green  solitude  he  finds  a  dearer  home 
than  with  men. 

Fountain  heads  and  pathless  proves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  lovos,  * 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  tho  fowls 

Are  safely  housed,  save  bats  and  owls, 

A  midnight  bull,  a  missing  groan, 

These  are  the  sounds,  we  feed  upon. 

Behold  there  ia  the  wood  the  fine  madman!  lie 
is  a  palace  of  sweet  sounds  and  sights ;  he  dilates  ; 
he  is  twice  a  man ;  he  walks  with  arras  akimbo ;  ho 
soliloquizes ;  he  accosts  the  grass  and  the  trees  j  he 
feels  the  blood  of  the  violet,  the  clover,  and  the  lily 
in  his  veins;  and  he  talks  with  the  brook  that  w<$ts 
his  foot. 

,  The  causes  that  have  sharpened  his  perceptions  of 
natural  beauty,  have  made  him  lo vo  music  ftad  verse. 
It  is  a  fact  often  observed,  that  men  have  written  good 
verses  under  the  inspiration  of  passion,  who  cannot 
write  well  under  any  other  circumstances. 

The  like  force  lias  the  passion  over  all  his  nature. 
It  expands  the  sentiment ;  it  makes  the  clown  gentle,  • 
and  gives  the  coward  heart  Into  the  most  pitiful  and 
abject  it  will  infuse  a  heart  and  courage  to  defy  the 
world,  so  only  it  have  the  countenance  of  the  beloved 
object.  In  giving  him  to  another,  it  still  more  gives 
Mm  to  hiraselfl  He  is  a  new  man,  with  ne\v  percep- 
tions, new  and  keener  purposes,  and  a  religious  so- 
lemnity of  character  and  aims.  ,  lie  does  not  longer 
appertain  to  his  family  and  society.  He  is  somewhat, 
Me  is  u  person.  H&  is  a  soul 

MONTAKfcNB— FKOM  ttEpftl^IHHUL'JCIVE   MIES'. 

A  single  odd  volume  of  Cotton's  translation  of  the 
Essays  remained  to  me  from  my -father's  library, 
when  a  boy.  It  lay  long  neglected,  until,  after  many 
years,  when  I  was  newly  escaped  from  college,  I  read 
the  book,  and  procured  the  remaining  volumes.  I 
remember  the  delight  and  wonder  in  which  1  lived 
with  it.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  myself  written 
the  book,  in  .some  former  life,  so  sincerely  it  spoke  to 


my  thought  and  experience.  It  happened,  when  in 
Paris,  in  1883,  that  in  the  cemetery  of  Fere  la  Chaise, 
I  came  to  a  tomb  of  Auguste  Collignon,  who  died  iu 
1830,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  and  who,  said  the  mo- 
nument, "  lived  to  do  right,  and  had  formed  himself 
to  virtue  on  the  Essays  of  Montaigne*"  fcorne  years 
later,  1  became  acquainted  with  an  accomplished 
English  poet,  John  {Sterling ;  and,  in  prosecuting  my 
correspondence,  I  found  that,  from  a  love  of  Mou- 
taigne,  he  hud  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  chateau,  still 
standing  near  Castellan,  in  Ferigord,  and,  after  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  copied  from  the  walls 
of  his  library  the  inscriptions  which  Montaigne  had 
written  there.  That  Journal  of  Mr.  Sterling's,  pub- 
lished in  the  Westminster  Review,  Mr.  Hazlitt  baa 
reprinted  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Essays.  I  heard  with  pleasure  that  one  of  the 
newly-discovered  autographs  of  William  Shake- 
speare was  in  a  copy  of  Florio'a-  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne. It  is  the  only  book  which  we  certainly  know- 
to  have  been  in  the  poet's  library.  And,  oddly 
enough,  the  duplicate  copy  of  Florio,  which  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  purchased,  with  a  view  of  protecting 
the  Shakespeare  autograph  (as  I  was  iniornied  in 
the  Museum),  turned  out  to  have  the  autograph  of 
Ben  Jousoii  in  the  fly-leaf.  Leigh  Hunt  relates  of 
Lord  Byron,  that  Montaigne  was  the  only  great  wri-. 
ter  of  past  times  whom  he  read  with  avowed  satis> 
faction.  Other  coincidences,  not  needful  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  concurred  to  make  this  old  Gascon  still 
new  and  immortal  for  me. 

In  1571,  o.i  the  death  of  his  father,  Montaigne, 
then  thirty-eight  years  old,  retired  from  the  practice 
of  law  at  Bordeaux,  and  settled  himself  on  his  estate. 
Though  he  had  been  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  some- 
times a  courtier,  his  studious  habits  now  grew  on. 
him,  and  he  loved  the  compass,  staiducss,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  gentleman's  life*  He  took 
up  his  economy  in  good  earnest,  and  made  his  farms 
yield  the  most.  Downright  and  plain-dealing,  and 
abhorring  to  be  deceived  or  to  deceive,  he  was  es- 
teemed in  the  country  for  his  sense  and  probity. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  the  League,  which  converted 
every  house  into  a  fort,  Montaigne  kept  his  gates 
open,  and  his  house  without  defence.  All  parties 
freely  came  and  went,  his  courage  and  honor  boinff 
universally  esteemed.  The  neighboring  lords  and 
gentry  brought  jewels  and  papers  to  him  for  safe- 
keeping. Gibbon  reckons,  in  these  bigoted  times, 
but  two  men  of  liberality  in  Franco, — llonry  IV,  and 
Montaigne. 

Montaigne  is  the  frankest  and  ho-nestest  of  all  wri- 
ters. His  French  freedom  runs  into  g'.-ossncaa;  but 
he  has  anticipated  all  censure  by  the  bounty  of  his 
own  confessions*  In  his  timea,  books  were  written 
to  onescx  only,  and  almost  all  were  written  in  Latin ; 
so  that,  in  a  humorist,  a  certain  , nakedness  of  state- 
ment was  permitted,  which  our  manners,  of  a  litera- 
ture addressed  equally  to  both  sexes,  do  not  allow* 
But,  though  a  biblical  plainness,  coupled  with  a 
most  uncanonieal  levity,  may  shut  hU  p ages  to  many 
sensitive  readers,  yet  the  offence  is  superficial.  Ilo 
grades  it:  he  makes  the  most  of  it;  nobody  can 
think  or  say  worse  of  him  than  he  does.  Ho  pre- 
tends to  moat  of  the  vices ;  and,  if  there  bo  any  vir- 
tue ia  him,  he  says,  it  got  in  by  stealth.  There  is  no 
man,  in  his  opinion,  who  has  not  deserved  hanging 
five  or  six  times;  and  he  pretends  no  -exception  iu 
his  own  bchall  "  Five  or  six  as  ridiculous  stories," 
too,  he  says,  "can  bo  told  of. me,  as  of  fuiy  man  liv- 
ing,." But,  with  all  this  really  superfluous  frank- 
ness, the  opinion  of  an  invincible  probity  growainto 
every  reader's  mind. 

.  "  When  I  tho  most  strictly  and  religiously  confess 
myself,  I  fii4<l  t>hat  the  beat  virtue  I  K^ave  has  in  ifc 
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some  tincture  of  vice :  and  I  am  afraid  that  Plato,  in 
his  purest  virtue  (I,  who  am  as  sincere  and  perfect 
a  lover  of  virtue  of  that  stamp  AS  any  other  what- 
ever), if  he  had  listened,  and  laid  his  ear  close  to 
himself,  would  have  heard  some  jarring  sound  of 
human  mixture ;  but  faint  and  remote,  and  only  to 
be  perceived  by  himself/* 

Here  is  an  impatience  and  fastidiousness  at  color 
or  pretence  of  any  kind.  He  has  been  in  courts  so 
long  as  to  have  conceived  a  furious  disgust  at  ap- 
pearances; he  will  indulge  himself  with  a  little 
cursing  and  swearing;  he  will  talk  with  sailors  and 
gipsies,  use  flash  and  street  ballads ;  he  has  stayed 
in-doors  till  he  is  deadly  sick ;  he  will  to  the  open 
air,  though  it  rain  bullets.  He  has  seen  too  much 
of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  until  he  wishes  for 
cannibals ;  and  is  so  nervous,  by  factitious  life,  that 
he  thinks,  the  more  barbarous  man  is,  the  better  he 
is.  He  likes  his  saddle.  You  may  read  theology, 
and  grammar,  and  metaphysics  elsewhere.  "What- 
ever you  get  here,  shall  smack  of  the  earth  and  of 
real  life,  sweet,  or  smart,  or  stinging.  He  makes  no 
'  hesitation  to  entertain  you  with  the  records  of  his 
disease;  and  his  journey  to  Italy  is  quite  full  of  that 
mutter.  He  took  and  kept  this  position  of  equilibrium. 
Over  his  name,  he  drew  an  emblematic  pair  of  scales, 
and  wrote  Que  s(aisje?  under  it  As  I  look  at  his 
effigy  opposite  the  title-page,  I  seem  to  hear  him  say, 
'You  may  play  old  Poz,  if  you  will;  you  may  rail 
and  exaggerate, — I  stand  here  for  truth,  and  will  not, 
for  all  the  states,  and  churches,  and  revenues,  and 
personal  reputations  of  Europe,  overstate  the  dry 
fact,  as  I  see  it;  I  will  rather  mumble  and  prose 
about  what  I  certainly  know, — my  house  and  barns ; 
my  father,  my  wife,  and  my  tenants;  my  old  lean 
bald  pate ;  my  knives  and  forks ;  what  meats  I  eat, 
and  what  drinks  I  prefer ;  and  a  hundred  straws  just 
as  ridiculous, — than  I  will  write,  with  a  fine  crow- 
quill,  a  fine  romance,  I  like  gray  days,  and  autumn 
and  winter  weather.  I  am  gray  and  autumnal  my- 
self, and  think  an  undress,  and  old  shoes  that  do  not 
pinch  my  feet,  and  old  friends  who  do  not  constrain 
me,  and  plain  topics  where  I  do  not  need  to  strain 
myself  and  pump  my  brains,  the  most  suitable.  Our 
condition  as  men  is  risky  and  ticklish1  enough.  One 
cannot  be  sure  of  himself  and  his  fortune  an  hour, 
but  he  may  be  whisked  off  into  some  pitiable  or 
ridiculous  plight.  Why  should  I  vapor  and  play  the 
•philosopher,  instead  of  ballasting,  the  best  I  can,  this 
dancing  balloon  ?  So,  at  least,  I  live  within  com- 
pass, keep  myself  ready  for  action,  and  can  shoot  the 
fulf,  at, last,  with  decency.  If  there  be  anything 
ircical  in  such  a  life,  the  blame  is  not  mine:  let  it 
lie  at  fate's  and  nature's  door." 

The  Ess-ays,  therefore,  are  an  entertainirg  solilo- 
quy on  every  random  topic  that  comes  into  his  head ; 
treating  everything  without  ceremony,  yet  with  mas- 
culine seiise.  There  have  been  men  with  deeper  in- 
sight; but,  one  would  say,  never  a  man  with  snch 
abundance  of  thoughts:  he  is.  never  dull,  never  in- 
sincere, and  has  the  genius  -to  make  the  reader  care 
for  all  that  he  cares  for. 

The  sincerity  and  marrow  ©f  the  man  reaches  to 
his  sentences.  I  know  not  anywhere  the  book  that 
seems  less  written*  Jt  is  th-e  language  of  conversa- 
tion transferred  to  a  book.  Cut  these  words,  and 
they  would  bleed ;  they  are  vascular  and  alive. 
One  has  the  same  pleasure  in  it  that  we  have  in  lis- 
tening to  the  necessary  speech  of  men  about  their 
work,  when  any  unusual  circumstance  gives  momen- 
tary importance  to  the  dialogue.  For  blacksmiths 
and  teamsters  do  not  trip  in  their  speech;  it  is  <a 
shower  of  bullets.  It  is  Cambridge  men  who  correct 
themselves,  and  begin  again  at  every  half  sentence, 
and,  moreover,  will  pun,,  and  refi&e-  too  much,  and 


swerve  from  the  matter  to  the  expression.  Mon- 
taigne talks  with  shrewdness,  knows  the  world,  and 
books,  and  himself,  and  uses  the  positive  degree; 
never  shrieks,  or  protests,  or  prays;  no  weakness, 
no  convulsion,  no  superlative:  does  not  wish  to 
jump  out  of  his  skin,  or  play  any  antics,  or  annihilate 
space  or  time ;  but  is  stout  and  solid ;  tastes  every 
moment  of  the  day ;  likes  pain,  because*  it  makes 
him  feel  himself,  and  realize  thii.gs ;  as  we  pinch 
ourselves  to  know  that  we  are  awake.  He  keeps 
the  plain ;  he  rarely  mounts  or  sinks ;  likes  to  feel 
solid  ground,  and  the  stones  underneath.  His  writ- 
ing has  no  enthusisisms,  no  aspiration;  contented, 
self-respecting,  and  keeping  the  middle  of  the  road. 
There  is  but  one  exception, — in  his  love  for  Socrates. 
In  speaking  of  him,  for  once  his  cheek  flushes,  and 
his  style  rises  to  passion. 

Montaigne  died  of  a  quinsy,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in 
1592.  "When  he  came  to  die,  he  caused  the  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  his  chamber,  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  he  had  been  married.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  might 
I  have  had  my  own  will,  I  would  not  have  married 
Wisdom  herself,  if  she  would  have  had  me :  but  'tis 
not  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,  the  common  custom 
and  use  of  life  will  have  it  so.  Most  of  my  actions 
are  guided  by  example,  not  choice,"  In  the  hour  of 
death,  he  gave  the  same  weight  to  custom.  Que 
6$ai$jje  ?  What  do  I  know? 

This  book  of  Montaigne  the  world  has  endorsed, 
by  translatii  g  it  into  all  tongues,  and  printing  se- 
venty-five editions  of  it  in  Europe:  and  that  too,  a 
circulation  somewhat  chosen,  namely,  among  cour- 
tiers, soldiers,  princes,  men.  of  the  world,  and  men  of 
wit  and  generosity. 

Shnll  we  say  that  Montaigne  has  spoken  wisely, 
and  given  the  right  and  permanent  expression  of  the 
human  mind,  on.  the  conduct  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Emerson  has  added  in  later  years  other 
volumes  to  the  series ., of  his  writings.  The 
first  of  these  productions,  bearing  the  simple 
title,  English  Traits,  appeared  in  1856.  It  is  a 
book  both  of  observation  and  reflection,  with 
occasional  anecdotes  of  a  traveller's  tour, 
introduced,  however,  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism  than  narrative.  The  author,  in  fact, 
employs  the  manners  and  customs  of  England 
as  the  tests  or  illustrations  of  his  previously 
formed  philosophic  opinions — a  proceeding 
which  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  animation 
or  vitality  of  Ins  pictures.  Content  to  take  man 
as  he  finds  him;  fully  satisfied  whenever  he  can 
find  something  substantial  and  real,  he  writes 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  strong  qualities  of  race, 
aristocracy,  education,  wealth,  morals,  and  man- 
ners, which  have  given  the  English  nation  its 
distinctive  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
With  the  virtues  of  the  race  and  its  social 
organization,  he  sees  also  its  corresponding 
defects,  marking  both  with  cool  philosophical 
discrimination  ;  but  his  picture,  on  the  whole,  is 
a  genial  one.  The  sharp,  earnest  tone,  the 
novelty  given  to  familiar  facts  by  the  author's 
insight  and  classification,  the  shrewdness  of  the 
deductions,  and  the  pervading  dry,  intellectual 
humor,  render  this  a  book  which  cannot  be 
taken  tip  without  delight  and  profit.  Like  all 
Mr.  Emerson's  writings,  it  stirs  the  mind,  and, 
one  of  the  rarest  benefits  to  the  reader  at  the 
present  day,  vitalizes  important  circumstances 
in  danger  of  being  lost  to  us  as  commonplace. 
JEnglishTraits  is  the  bright  suggestive  book  of  a 
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traveller  of  the  school  of  old  Montaigne,,  with  a 
like  speculative  tone  and  keen  appreciation  of 
facts,  and  perhaps  less  personal  warmth  of  feel- 
ing— a  cooler  shade  of  egotism. 

Mr.  Emerson's  other  publication  in  18GO,  The 
Condttct  of  Life,  is  a  series  of  essays  of  a  more 
metaphysical  cast  on  such  topics  as  fate,  wealth, 
culture,  behavior,  worship,  beauty.  On  these 
threads  of  speculation,  fully  exhibiting  the 
author's  power  of  analysis,  are  strung  various 
anecdotes  of  life,  shrewdly  picked,  in  a 
utilitarian,  humorous,  and  sometimes  satirical 
vein,  from  the  doings  of  men.  Each  discourse  is 
introduced  by  a  brief  passage  of  verse,  a 
harmonious  prelude  to  the  philosophical  dis- 
cussion. 

In  addition  to  these  volumes  Mr.  Emerson 
has,  of  late,  written  various  articles  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  has  been,  from  time  to 
time,  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  new  courses  of 
lectures.  Of  his  occasional  addresses  we 
may  mention  an  eloquent  and  characteristic 
speech  on  Farmers  and  Farming,  at  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  Agricultural  Fair  in  Middle- 
sex County,  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1858. 
An  addressjlelivered  at  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
on  tl^tfeath  of  President  Lincoln,  in  1865,  in 
\noinT  and  characterization,  is  one  of  the 
ftappiest  productions  of  the  many  elicited  by 
ihQ  occasion. 

JL  **  In  1807"  appeared    May-Day  and   Other 

pieces,  a  modest  title  for  a  volume  of  meditative 

Aid  suggestive  poems,  some  of  whose  minor 

*    rticles  exhibit  the  best  traits  of  Mr.  Emerson's 

dividuality  of  genius.  The  first,  which  gives 
Jie  title  to  the  volume,  is  the  longest  and  most 
elaborate,  reaching  to  over  seven  hundred  lines, 
It  contemplates  and  compares  the  influence  of 
the  spring  days  of  the  year  and  of  youth. 
"The  Adirondacks"  is  u  a  journal  dedicated  to 
my  fellow-travellers  in  August,  1858,  who  made 
a  tour  through  the  wild  recesses  of  that  attrac- 
tive and  perilous  region."  Then  follow  a  serie.s 
of  " Occasional  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces,"  tit- 
teen  in  all,  on  Nature,  Life,  Elements,  Experi- 
ence, Compensation,  Politics,  Heroism,  Char- 
acter, Culture,  Friendship,  Beauty,  Manners, 
Art.  Spiritual  Laws,  Unity,  and  Worship.  The 
concluding  u* Quatrains  "  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled iu  compression  of  thought,  point,  and 
exact  diction. 

Society  and  Solitude  was  issued  two  years 
later.  In  its  twelve  chapters  or  essays  the  au- 
thor discourses,  in  his  thought-weighty  and  in- 
spiriting stylo,  on  some  of  the  leading  social 
and  moral  aspects  of  life.  In  the  opening  paper, 
he  contrasts  the  diverse  necessities  of  u  (Society 
and  Solitude"  for  the  thinker,  comes  to  tho 
philosophic  conclusion,  that  the  latter  is  im- 
practicable and  the  former  fatal,  and  makes  tho 
practical  deduction :  "  We  must  keep  our  head 
in  the  one  and  our  hands  in  the  other."  In  like 
manner  he  examines  with  keen  insight  into  the 
varied  aspects  of  Civilization,  Art,  Eloquence, 
Domestic  Life,  Farming,  Works  and  Days, 
Books,  Clubs,  Courage,  Success,  and  Old  Age, 
and  lays  bare  their  social  bearings. 

This  book  was  followed  in  1870  by  a  new  is- 
sue of  Ms  Prose  Worlcs,  in  two  volumes.  In  the 


same  year  Mr.  Emerson  contributed  an  appre- 
ciative Introduction  to  a  new  and  standard  edi- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Morals.* 

Poetry  and  Criticism,  a  new  volume  of  Es- 
says, was  in  press  in  the  spring  of  1873. 


AND  THOUGHT  —  FBOM  MAY  DAY. 

Two  well-assorted  travellers  use 
The  highway,  Eros  and  the  Muse. 
From  the  twins  is  nothing  hidden, 
To  the  pair  is  naught  forbidden; 
Hand  in  hand  the  comrades  go, 
Every  work  of  nature  through: 
Each  for  other  they  were  born, 
Each  can  other  best  adorn  ; 
They  know  one  only  mortal  grief 
Past  all  balsam  or  relief, 
\Vh*>n,  by  false  companions  crossed, 
The  pilgrims  have  ench  other  lost. 

**  NATURE, 

I. 

Winters  know 

Easily  to  shed  the  snow,       * 

And  the  untaught  spring  is  wise 

In  cowslips  and  anemonies. 

Nature,  hating  art  and  pains, 

Baulks  and  baffles  plotting  brains  ; 

Casualty  and  Surprise 

Are  the  apples  of  her  eyes  ; 

But  she  dearly  loves  the  poor, 

And,  by  marvel  of  her  own, 

Strikes  the  loud  pretender  down. 

For  Nature  listens  in  the  rose, 

And  hearkens  in  the  berry's  bell,. 

To  help  her  friends,  to  plague  her  foes, 

And  like  wise  God  she  judges  well. 

Yet  doth  much  her  love  excel 

To  the  souls  that  never  fell, 

To  swains  that,  live  in  happiness, 

And  do  well  because  they  plenso, 

Who  walk  in  ways  that  are  unfaned, 

And  feats  achieve  before  they  v«a  named. 

ii. 

She  is  gamesome  and  good, 
But  of  mutable  mood,  — 
No  dreary  repeater  now  aM  again, 
She  will  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
She  who  is  old,  but  nowise  feeble, 
Pours  her  power  into  the  people, 
Merry  and  manifold  without,  bar, 
Makes  and  moulds  them  what  they  are, 
And  what  they  call  their  city  way 
Is  not  their  way  but  hers, 
And  what  they  say  they  made  to-day, 
They  learned  o-f  the  oaks  and  firs. 
She  spawneth  men  as  mallows  fresh, 
Hero  and  maiden,  flesh  of  her  flesh; 
She  drugs  her  water  and  her  wheat 
With  the  flavors  she  finds  meet, 
And  &ives  them  what  to  drink  and  eat  ; 
And  having  thus  their  bread  and  growth, 
They  do  her  bidding,  nothing  loath. 
What's  most  theirs  is  not  their  own, 
But  borrowed  in  atoms  from  iron  and  stone, 
And  in  their  Taunted  works  of  Art 
The  master-stroke  is  still  her  part. 


*  Plutarch's  Morals ;  From  the  Groek,  by  Snvonil  Hands. 
Collected  and  Revised  by  Win.  VV.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  U  reek 
Literature  iu  Harvard,  5  vola.,  1870. 
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**  EXPERIENCE. 

The  lords  of  life,  the  lords  of  life, — 
I  saw  them  pass, 
In  their  own  guise, 
Like  and  unlike, 
Portly  and  grim,  — 
Use  and  Surprise, 
Surface  and  Dream,    • 
Succession  swift  and  spectral  Wrong, 
Temperament  without  a  tongue, 
And  the  inventor  of  the  game 
Omnipresent  without  name;  — 
Some  to  see,  some  to  be  guessed, 
They  marched  from  east  to  west: 
Little  man,  least  of  all, 
Among  the  legs  of  his  guardians  tall, 
Walked  about  with  puzzled  look. 
Him  by  the  hand  dear  Nature  took, 
Dearest  Nature,  strong  and  kind, 
Whispered,  *  Darling,  never  mind  ! 
To-morrow  they  will  wear  another  face, 
The  founder  thou ;  these  are  thy  race  I ' 

**  HEROISM. 

Kuby  wine  is  drunk  by  knaves, 
Suq;ar  spends  to  fatten  slaves, 
Bose  and  vine-leaf  deck  buffoons ; 
Thunder-clouds  are  Jove's  festoons, 
Drooping  oft  in  wreaths  of  dread, 
Lightning-knotted  round  his  head; 
The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets, 
Daily  his  own  heart  he  eats ; 
Chambers  of  the  great  are  jails, 
And  head- winds  right  for  royal  sails. 

%®  QUATRAINS. 

SUUM  CUIQTJEJ* 

Wilt  thou  seal  up  the  avenues  of  ill  1 
Pay  every  debt,  as  if  God  wrote  the  bill. 

HUSH. 
Every  thought  is  public, 

Every  nook  is  wide; 
The  gossips  spread  each  whisper, 

And  the  gods  from  side  to  side. 

POET. 

To  clothe  the  fiery  thought 
In  simple  words  succeeds, 

For  still  the  craft  of  genius  is 
To  mask  a  king  in.  weeds. 

BORROWING — FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Some  of  your  hurts  you  have  cured, 

And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived, 

But  what  torments  of  grief  you  endured 
From  evils  which,  never  arrived. 


**  BOOKS  —  FROM   SOCIETY  AND  •  SOLITUDE. 

It  is  easy  to  accuse  books,  and  bad  ones  are 
easily  found;  and  the  best  are  but  records,  and 
not  the  things  "recorded;  and  certainly  there  is 
dilettanteism  enough,  and  books  that  are  merely 
neutral  and  do  nothing  for  us.  In  Plato's  "Gor- 
gias,"  Socrates  says:  "The  shipmaster  walks  in 
a  modest  garb  near  the  sea,  after  bringing  his 
passengers  from  JEgina  or  from  Pontus,  not  think- 
ing he  has  done  anything  extraordinary,  and  cer- 
tainly knowing  that  his  passengers  are  the  same, 
and  in  no  respect  better  than  when  he  took  them 

*  Let  each  have  his  due. 


on  board.'*  So  is  it  with  books,  for  the  most  part: 
they  work  no  redemption  in  us.  The  bookseller 
might  certainly  "know  that  his  customers  are  in 
no  respect  better  for  the  purchase  and  consump- 
tion of  his  wares.  The  volume  is  dear  at  a  dollar, 
and.  after  reading  to  weariness  the  lettered  backs, 
we  leave  the  shop  with  a  sigh,  and  learn,  as  I  did, 
without  surprise,  of  a  surly  bank  director,  that 
in  bank  parlors  they  estimate  all  stocks  of  this 
kind  as  rubbish. 

But  it  is  not.  less  true  that  there  are  books  which 
are  of  that  importance  in  a  man's  private  experi- 
ence, as  to  verify  for  him  the  fables  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  of  Michael  Scott,  or  of  the  old  Orpheus 
of  Thrace,  —  books  which  take  rank  in  our  life 
with  parents  and  lovers  and  passionate  experi- 
ences, so  medicinal,  so  stringent,  so  revolutionary, 
so  authoritative, — books  which  are  the  work  and 
the  proof  of  faculties  so  comprehensive,  so  nearly 
equal  to  the  world  which  they  paint,  that,  though 
one  shuts  them  with  meaner  ones,  he  feels  his 
exclusion  from  them  to  accuse  his  way  of  living. 

Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosen 
library.  A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest 
men  that  could  be  picked  out  of  all  civil  countries, 
in  a  thousand  years,  have  set  in  best  order  the 
results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom.  The  men 
themselves  were  hid  and  inaccessible,  solitary, 
impatient  of  interruption,  fenced  by  etiquette; 
but  the  thought  which  they  did  not  uncover  to 
their  bosom  friend  is  here  written  out  in  trans- 
parent words  to  us,  the  strangers  of  another  age. 

We  owe  to  books  those  general  benefits  which 
come  from  high  intellectual  action  Thus,  I  think, 
we  often  owe  to  them  the  perception  of  immortal- 
ity. They  impart  .sympathetic  activity  to  the 
moral  power.  G-o  with  mean  people,  and  you 
think  life  is  mean.  Then  read  Plutarch,  and  the 
world  is  a  proud  place,  peopled  with  men  of  posj- 
tive  quality,  with  heroes  and  demigods  standing 
around  us,  who  will  not  let  us  sleep.  Then  they 
address  the  imagination:  only  poetry  inspires 
poetry.  They  become  the  organic  culture  of  the 
time.  College  education  is  the  reading  of  certain 
books  which  the  common  sense  of  all  scholars 
-agrees  will  represent  the  science  already  accumu- 
lated. If  you  know  that,  — for  instance  in  geom- 
etry, if  you  have  read  Euclid  and  Laplace, — your 
opinion  has  some  value  ;  if  you  do  not  know  these, 
you  are  not  entitled  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Whenever  any  sceptic  or  bigot  claims 
to  be  heard  on  the  questions  of 'intellect  and 
morals,  we  ask  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  books  of 
Plato,  where  all  his  pert  objections  have  once  for 
all  been  disposed  of.  If  not,  he  has  no  right  to 
our  time.  Let  him  go  and  find  himself  answered 
there. 

Meantime  the  colleges,  whilst  they  provide  us 
with  libraries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books ;  and, 
I  think,  no  chair  is  so  much  wanted.  In  a  library 
we  are  surrounded  by  many  hundreds  of  dear 
friends,  but  they  are  imprisoned  by  an  enchanter 
in  these  paper  and  leathern  boxes;  and  though 
they  know  us,  and  have  been  waiting  two,  ten,  or 
twenty  centuries  for  us,  —  some  of  them,  —  and 
are  eager  to  give  us  a  sign,  and  unbosom  them- 
selves, it  is  the  law  of  their  limbo  that  they  must 
not  speak  until  spoken,  to ;  and  as  the  enchanter 
has  dressed  them,  like  battalions  of  infantry,  in 
coat  and  jacket  of  one  cut,  by  the  thousand  and 
ten  thousand,  your  chance  of  hitting  on  the  right 
one  is  to  be  computed  by  the  arithmetical  rule  of 
Permutation  and  Combination,  —  not  a  choice  out 
of  three  caskets,  but  out  of  half  &  million  caskets 
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all  alike.  But  it  happens  in  our  experience,  that 
in  this  lottery  there  are  at  least  fifty  or  a  hundred 
blanks  to  a  prize.  It  seems,  then,  as  if  some 
charitable  soul,  after  losing  a  great  deal  of  time 
among  the  false  books,  and  alighting  upon  a  few 
true  ones  which  made  him  happy  and  wise,  would 
do  a  right  act  in  naming  those  which  have  been 
bridges  or  ships  to  carry  him  safely  over  dark 
morasses  and  barren  oceans,  into  the  heart  of 
sacred  cities,  into  palaces  and  temples.  This 
would  be  best  done  by  those  great  masters  of 
books  who  from  time  to  time  appear,  —  the  Fab- 
ricii,  the  Seldens,  Magliabecchis,  Scaligers,  Mi- 
randolas,  Bayles,  Johnsons,  whose  eyes  sweep  tho 
whole  horizon  of  learning.  But  private  readers, 
reading  purely  for  love  of  the  book,  would  serve 
us  by  leaving  each  the  shortest  note  of  what  he 
found. 

There  are  books;  and  it  is  practicable  to  read 
them,  because  they  are  so  few.  We  look  over 
with  a  sigh  the  monumental  libraries  of  Paris,  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  British  Museum.  In  1858, 
the  number  of  printed  books  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Paris  was  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
twelve  thousand  volumes ;  so  that  the  number  of 
printed  books  extant  to-day  may  easily  exceed  a 
million.  It  is  easy  to  count  the  -number  of  pages 
which  a  diligent  man  can  read  in  a  day,  and  the 
number  of  years  which 'human  life  in  favorable 
circumstances  allows  to  reading;  and  to  demon- 

'  strate  that,  though  he  should  read  from  dawn  till 
dark,  for  sixty  years,  he  must  die  in  the  first  al- 
coves. But  'nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  than, 
this  arithmetic,  where  none  but  a  natural  method 
is  really  pertinent.  I  visit  occasionally  the  Cam- 
bridge Library,  and  I  can  seldom  go  there  with- 
out renewing  the  conviction  that  the  best  of  it  all 
is  already  within  the  four  walls  of  my  study  at 
home.  The  inspection  of  the  catalogue  brings 
me  continually  back  to  the  few  standard  writers 
who  are  on  every  private  shelf;  and  to  these  it 
can  afford  only  the  most  slight,  and  casual  addi- 
tions. The  crowds  and  centuries  of  books  are 
only  commentary  and  elucidation,  echoes  and 
weakeners  of  these  few  great  voices  of  Time. 

The  best  rule  of  reading  will  be  a  method  from 
nature,  and  not  a  mechanical  one  of  hours  and 
pages.  It  holds  each  student  to  a  pursuit  of  Ma 
native  aim,  instead  of  a  desultory  miscellany. 
Let  him  read  what  is  proper  to  him,  and  not  waste 
his  memory  oh  a  crowd  of  mediocrities.  As  whole 
nations  have  derived  their  culture  from  a  single 
bookj  —  as  the  Bible  has  been  the  literature  as 
well  as  the  religion  of  large  portions  of  Europe,  — 
as  Ilafiz  was  the  eminent  genius  of  the  Persians, 
Confucius  of  the  Chinese,  Cervantes  of  the  Span- 
iards; so,  perhaps,  the  human  mind  would  be  a 
gainer,  if  «11  the  secondary  writers  wore  lost, — 
say,  in  England,  all  but  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and 
Bacon,  —  through  the  profound er  study  so  drawn 
to  those  wonderful  minds.  With  this  pilot  of  his 
own  genius,  let1  the- student  read  one,  or  let  him 
read  many,  he  "will  read  advantageously.  Dr. 
Johnson  said:  '* Whilst  you  stand  deliberating 
which  book  your  son  shall  read  first, .  another  boy 
has  read  both  s  read  anything  five  hours  a  day, 

"and  you  will  soon  be  learned." 

Nature  is  much  our  friend  in  this  m attar.  Nar 
ture  is  always  clarifying  her  water  <and  her  wine. 
No  filtration  can  be  so  perfect,.  She  does  the  same 
thing  by  books  as  by  her  gases  and  plants.  There 
is  always  a  selection  in  writers,  and  then  a  selec- 
tion from  the  selection.  In  the  first  place*  all 


books  that  get  fairly  into  the  vital  air  of  the  world 
were  written  by  the  successful  class,  by  the  affirm- 
ing and  advancing  class,  who  utter  what  tens  of 
thousands  feel,  though  they  cannot  say.  There 
has  already  been  a  scrutiny  and  choice  from  many 
hundreds  of  young  pens,  before  the  pamphlet  or 
political  chapter  which  you  read  in  a  fugitive 
journal  comes  to  your  eye.  All  these  are  young 
adventurers,  who  produce  their  performance  to 
the  wise  ear  of  Time,  who  sits  and  weighs,  and, 
ten  years  hence,  out  of  a  million  of  pages  reprints 
one.  Again  it  is  judged,  it  is  winnowed  by  all  the 
winds  of  opinion,  and  what  terrific  selection  has 
not  passed  on  it  before  it  can  be  reprinted  after 
twenty  years, — and  reprinted  after  a  century!  — 
it  is  as  if  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  had  indorsed 
the  writing.  'Tis  therefore  an  economy  of  time 
to  read  old  and  famed  books.  Nothing  can  be 
preserved  which  is  not  good ;  and  I  know  before- 
hand that  Pindar,  Martial,  Terence,  Galen,  Kep- 
ler, Galileo,  Bacon,  Erasmus,  More,  will  be  supe- 
rior to  the  average  intellect.  In  contemporaries, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  betwixt  notoriety 
and  fame. 

Be  sure,  then,  to  read  no  mean  books. .  Shim 
the  spawn  of  the  press  on  the  gossip  of  the  hour. 
Do  not  read  what  you  shall  learn,  without,  asking, 
in  the  street  and  the  train.  I)r.  Johnson  said, 
"he  always  went  into  stately  nh ops; "  and  good 
travellers  stop  at.  the  best  hotels:  for,  though  they 
cost  more,  they  do  not  cost  much  more,  and  there 
is  the  good  company  and  the  best  information. 
In  like  manner,  the  scholar  knows  that  the  famed 
books  contain,  first  and  last,  the  best  thoughts 
and  facts.  Now  and  then,  by  rarest  luck,  in  some 
foolish  Grub  Street  is  the  gem  we  want.  But  in 
the  best  circles  is  the  best  information.  If  you 
should  transfer  the  amount  of  your  reading  day 
by  day  from  the  newspaper  to  the  standard  authors 
But  who  dare  speak  of  such  a  thing? 

The  three  practical  rules,  then,  which  I  have  to 
offer,  are,  —  1.  Never  read  any  book  that  is  not  a 
year  old.  2.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books. 
8.  Never  read  any  but  what  you  like;  or,  in 
Shakspeare's  phrase, 

"No  profit  proes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en : 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  jou  most  affect." 

Montaigne  says,  "Books  are  a  languid  plea- 
sure ;"  but  I  find  certain  books  vital  and  sper- 
matic, not  leaving  the  reader  what  he  was:  ho 
shuts  the  book  a  richer  man.  I  would  never  will- 
ingly read  any  others  than  such. 


-t-HEOBGE  HENEY  CALVERT 
WAS  bom  at  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  in  1803. 
His  grandfather,  Benedict  Calvcrt  of  Mount  Airy, 
Prince  George's  county,  was  a  Km  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  an  intimate  friend  of  General  Wash- 
ington. After  the  resignation  of  his  coimninsion 
at  Annapolis,  Washington  passed  the  firwt  night 
of  his  journey  homeward  at  Mount  Airy  -with  the 
tory  Benedict  Calvert, — a  circumstance  severely 
commented  on  by  the  political  enemies  of  the 
great  Patriot  *  The  father  of  Calvert  was  George 
Oalvert  of  Biverdale,  an  estate  near  Washington, 
now  held  and  occupied  by  an  eminent  agricultu- 
rist, the  brother  of  our  author,  Charles  Calvert, 


*  In  Sparks's  Correspondence  of  Washington  theie  1s  • 
letter  to  Benedict  Calvert  relative  to  a  projected  marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  ft  member  of  Washington's  family, 
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and  a  favorite  resort  of  Henry  Clay,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family.  George  Calvert,  the  parent, 
married  Rosalie  Eugenia  Stier  (PArtrelaer  of  Ant- 
werp, a  lineal  descendant  of  Rubens,  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  antiquity.  The  chateau  d'Artrelaer, 
a  castellated  mansion  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  Calvert's  maternal  grandfather  c;jme  to 
America  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  with 
his  daughter,  to  escape  the  spoliations  of  the 
French  emperor.  Napoleonism  is  not  one  of  Ms 
descendant's  traits.  Few  writers  have  hit  that 
assumption  of  power  with  more  severity  than  our 
author  in  many  of  his  philosophical  reflections. 

The  birth  of  Calvert  thus  ascends  in  an  honor- 
able lineage  in  both  the  colonial  and  European 


field.  lie  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  at  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  became  thoroughly  imbued  wit! i 
German  literature.  On  his  return  to  Maryland 
he  was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  the  Balti- 
more American,  at  that  time  a  neutral  paper. 
"While  thus  engaged  he  published  in  1832  a  vo- 
lume, Illustrations  of  Phrenology,  a  collection  of 
passages  from  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Jour* 
nal,  with  an  introduction  giving  an  analysis  of 
the  system.  It  is  noticeable  as  the  first  book 
published  in  America  on  the  sulgect.  The  same 
distinction  belongs  to  his  notice  of  the  water  cure, 
which  he  announced  to  his  countrymen  in  a  let- 
ter from  Boppert,  on  the  Rhine,  August,  1843, 
which  was  published  iu  the  Baltimore  American. 
His  Volume  from  the  Life  of  Herbert  Barclay 
was  published  at  Baltimore  in  1833 ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  in  1836;  Count 
Julian,  an  original  tragedy,  in  1840 ;  Arnold  and 
Andre,  a  dramatic  fragment ;  and  two  cantos  of 
Cabiro,  a  poem  in  the  Don  Juan  stanza,  with  a 
better  earnestness,  in.  the  same  year.  In  1845  he 
published  a  translation  in  New  York  of  a  portion 
of  the  G-oefhe  and  Schiller  Correspondence;  in 
1840,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  abroad,  a  first 
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series  of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe,  in  which 
Hydropathy,  the  system  of  Fourier,  and  other  fa- 
vorite topics,  were  ably  discussed ;  followed  by  a 
second  in  1852. 

With  an  episode  of  foreign  travel  in  1850,  the 
fine  spirit  of  whicli  is  chronicled  in  the  last  men- 
tioned production,  Mr.  Calvert  has  been  since 
1843  a  resident  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where, 
on  the  revival  of  its  charter,  he  became  the  first 
mayor  of  the  city  in  1853.  "When  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  cele- 
brated in  that  city  tho  same  year,  he  delivered  the 
oration  on  the  occasion — a  graphic  historical  sketch, 
of  the  battle.  Mr.  Calvert  has  also  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  New  York  Review,  the  North 
American,  the  New  York  Quarterly,  and  other 
publications. 

Tho  literary  productions  of  Mr.  Calvert  are 
marked  by  their  nice  philosophical  speculation, 
their  sense  of  honor  and  of  beauty,  iind  their  pure 
scholastic  qualities.  There  is  a  certain  fastidious- 
ness and  reserve  of  the  retired  thinker  in  the- 
manner,  with  a  fondness  for  the  aphorism ;  though 
there  is  nothing  of  the  selfish  isolation  of  the. 
scholar  in  the  matter.  The  thought  is  original, 
strongly  conceived,  and  uttered  with  firmness^ 
The  topics  are  frequently  of  every-<Jay  life,  it  be- 
ing the  author's  motive  to  affect  the  public  wel- 
fare by  his  practical  suggestions  from  the  laws  of 
health,  philosophy,  and  art.  Cf  these  he  is  at 
once  a  bold  and  delicate  expounder,  a  subtle  and 
philosophical  critic. 

WASHINGTON— FfcOM  ARNOLD   AND  ANMKB. 

, "Washington 

Doth  know  no  other  language  than  tlie  one 

We  spenk :  and  never  did  an  English  tongue 

Give  voice  unto  a  larger,  wiser  mind. 

You'll  task  your  judgment  vainly  to  point  out 

Through  all  this  desp'rate  conflict,  in  Ids  plans 

A  flaw,  or  fault  in  execution.     He 

In  spirit  is  unconquerable,  as 

In  genius  perfect     Side  by  side  I  fought 

"With  him  in  that  disastrous  enterprise, 

Where  rash   young  Braddoek  fell;    and  there  I 

marked 

The  vetf  ran's  skill  contend  for  mastery 
"With  youthful  courage  in  his  wondrous  deeds. 
Well  might  the  bloody  Indian  warrior  pause, 
Amid  his  massncre  confounded,  and 
His  baffled  rifle's  aim,  till  then  unerring, 
Turn  fi'Oin  "that  tall  young  man,"  and  deem  in 

awe 

That  the  Great  Spirit  hovered  over  Mm; 
For  he,  of  all  our  mounted  officers, 
Alone  caine  out  unscathed  from  that  dread  carnage 
To  guard  our  shattered  army's  swift  retreat 
For  years  did  his  majestic  form  hold  place 
Upon  my  mind,  stampt  in  that  perilous  hour, 
In  th*  image  of  a  stroug  armed  friend,  until 
I  met  him  next,  as  a  resistless  foe. 
'Twns  at  the  figafc  near  Princeton.     In  quick  march. 
Victorious  o'er  his  van,  onward  we  pressed ; 
When,  movii.g  with  firm  pace,  led  by  the  Chief 
Himself,  the  central  force  encountered  us. 
One  moment  paused  th*  opposing  hosts — and  then 
The  rattling  volley  hid  the  death  it  bore: 
Another — and  the  sudden  cloud,  uprolled, 
Displayed,  midway  between  the  adverse  lines, 
His  drawn  sword   gleaming  high,  the   Chief — as 

though 

That  crash  of  deadly  music,  and  the  burst 
Of  sulphurous  vapor,  had  from  out  the  earth 
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Summoned  the  God  6f  War!     Doubly  exposed 
He  stood  unharmed.    Like  eagles  tempest-borne 
Rushed  to  liis  side  his  men ;  and  had  our  souls 
A.nd  arms  with  two-fold  strength  been  braced,  we 

yet 

Had  not  withstood  that  onset.    Thus  does  he 
Keep  ever  with  occasion  even  step, — 
Jflow,  warily  before  our  eager  speed 
Retreating,  tempting  us  with  battle's  promise, 
Only  to  toil  us  with  a  vaia  pursuit — 
]S"ow,  wheeling  rapidly  about  our  flanks, 
Startling  our  ears  with  sudden  peal  of  war, 
And  fronting  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
The  common  soldier's  death,  stirring  the  blood 
Of  faintest  hearts  to  deeds  of  bravery 
By  his  great  presence, — and  Ins  every  act, 
Of  heady  onslaught  as  of  backward  inarch, 
From  thoughtful  judgment  first  inferred. 


AtFIKRI  AND  DANTE. 


Alfieri  tella,  that  he  betook  himself  to  writing,  be- 
cause in  his  miserable  age  and  land  he  had  no  scope 
for  action  ;  and  that  he  remained  single  because  he 
would  not  be  a,  breeder  of  slaves.  lie  utters  the 
despnir,  to  passionate  tears,  which  he  felt,  when 
young,  and  deeply  moved  by  the  traits  of  greatness 
related  by  Plutarch,  to  find  himself  in  times  and  in 
a  country  where  no  great  thing  could  be  either  said 
or  acted.  The  feelings  here  implied  are  the  breath 
of  Iris  dramas.  In  them,  a  clear  nervous  under- 
standing gives  rapid  utterance  to  wrath,  pride,  and 
impetuous  passion.  Though  great  within  his  sphere, 
his  nature  was  not  ample  and  complex  enough  for 
the  highest  tragedy.  In  his  composition  there  was 
too  much  of  passion  and  too  little  of  high  emotion. 
Fully  to  feel  and  perceive  the  awful  aud  pathetic 
in  human  conjunctions,  a  deep  fund  of  sentiment  is 
needed.  A  condensed  tale  of  passion  is  n  ot  of  itself  a 
tnigedv.  To  dark  feelings,  resolves,  deeds,  emotion 
must  give  breadth,  and  deplh,  and  relief.  Passion  fur- 
nishes crimes,  but  cannot  furnish  the  kind  and  degree 
of  horror  which  should  accompany  their  commission. 
To  give  Tragedy  the  grand  compass  and  sublime 
significance  whereof  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  not  enough 
that  through  the  storm  is  visible  the  majestic  figure 
of  Justice:  the  blackest  clouds  must  be  fringed  with 
the  light  of  Hope  and  Pity ;  while  through  them 
Religion  gives  vistas  into  the  Infinite,  Beauty  keep- 
ing watch  to  repel  what  is  partial  or  deformed.  In 
Alfieri,  these  great  gifts  are  not  commensurate  with 
his  power  of  intellect  and  passion.  Hence,  like  the 
French  classic  dramatists,  he  is  obliged  to  bind  hia 
personages  into  too  narrow  a  circle.  They  have  not 
enough  of  moral  liberty.  They  arc  not  swayed 
merely,  they  are  tyrannized  over  by  the  passions. 
Hence  they  want  elasticity  and  color.  They  arc 
like  hard  engravings. 

Alfieri  does  not  cut  deep  into  character :  he  gives 
a  clean  outline,  but  broad  flat  surfaces  without  nnish 
of  parts.  It  is  this  throbbing  movement  in  details, 
winch  imparts  buoyancy  and  expression.  Wanting 
it,  Alfieri  is  mostly  hard.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
imposing,  but  does  not  invite  or  bear  close  inspec- 
tion. Hence,  though  he  is  clear  and  rapid,  and  tells 
a  story  vividly,  his  tragedies  are  not  life-like.  In 
Alfieri  there  is  vigorous  rhetoric,  sustained  vivacity, 
fervent  passion. ;  but  no  denth  of  sentiment,  no  play 
of  a  fleet  rejoicing  imagination,  nothing  "  visionary," 
and  none  ot  the  "golden  cadence  of  poetry."  But 
his  heart  was  full  of  nobleness.  lie  was  a  proud, 
lofty  man,  severe,  but  truth-loving  and  scornful  of 
littleness.  He  delighted  to  depict  characters  that 
are  manly  and  energetic.  He  makes  them  wrathful 
against  tyranny,* hardy,  urgent  for  freedom,  reclaim- 
ing with  burning  words  the  lost  rights  of  man,  pro- 


'testing  fiercely  against  oppression.  There  is  In 
Alfieri  a  stern  virility  that  contrasts  strongly  with 
Italian  effeminateness.  An  indignant  frown  sits 
ever  on  his  brow,  as  if  rebuking  the  passivity  of  his 
countrymen.  His  verse  is  swollen  with  wrath.  It 
has  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet  that  would  shame  the 
soft  piping  of  flutes. 

Above  Alficri,  far  above  him  and  all  other  Italian 
greatness,  solitary  in  the  earliness  of  his  rise,  ere 
the  modern  mind  had  worked  itself  open,  and  still 
as  soli uiiry  amidst  the  after  splendors  of  Italy's  fruit- 
fulnass  is  Dante.  Take  away  any  other  great  poet  or 
artist,  and  in  the  broad  shining  rampart  wherewith 
genius  has  beautified  and  fortified  Italy,  there  would 
be  a  mournful  chasm.  Take  away  Danto,  and  you 
level  the  Citadel  itself,  under  whose  shelter  the 
whole  compact  cincture  has  grown  into  strength  and 
beauty. 

Three  hundred  years  before  Shakespeare,  in  1265, 
was  Dante  born.  His  social  position  secured  to  him 
the  beat  schooling.  He  was  taught  and  eagerly 
learnt  all  the  crude  knowledge  of  his  day.  Through 
the  precocious  susceptibility  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, he  was  in  love  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  This 
love,  as  will  be  with  such  uatum!®,,  was  wi  ought  into 
his  heart,  expanding  his  young  beirig  with  beautiful 
visions  and  hopes,  and  makii  g  tuneful  the  poetry 
within  him.  It  endured  with  his  life,  and  spiritual- 
ized his  latest  inspirations.  Soberly  he  afterwards 
married  another,  and  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family.  In  the  stirrii  g  dcys  of  the  Guelfs  aLd  Ghi- 
bellines,  he  became  a  public  leader,  made  a  cam- 
paign, was  for  a  while  one  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Florence,  her  ambassador  abroad  more  than  once, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty -six  closed  his  pvblic  career 
in  the  common  Florentine  way  at  that  period, 
namely,  by  exile.  Refusirg  to  be  lecallcd  on  con- 
dition of  unmanly  concessions,  he  never  again  saw 
hia  home.  For  twenty  years  he  was  an  impove- 
rished, \vandeiirig  exile,  and  in  his  fifty-sixth  year 
breathed  his  last  at  Ravenna. 

But  Dunte's  life  is  his  poem.  Therein  is  the  spirit 
of  the  mi.  hty  man.  incarnated.  The  life  after  earthly 
death  is  his  theme.  What  a  mould  for  the  tliot?ghta 
and  sympathies  of  a  poet,  and  what  a  poet,  to  fill  all 
the  chambers  of  such  a  mould!  3Mai»'s  whole  nature 
claims  interpretation  ;  his  powers,  wants,  vices,  as- 
I  irations,  basenesses,  grandeurs.  The  imagination 
of  semi-Christian  Italy  had  strained  itself  to  bring 
before  the  sensuous  inii.d  of  the  fc'outli  an  imago  of 
the  future  homo  of  the  soul.  The  super  mundane 
thoughts,  fears,  hopes  of  hia  time,  Dante  condensed 
into  one  vast  picture — a  pietxiro  cut  as  upon  ada- 
mant with  diamond.  To  enrich  Hell,  ard  Pu;  gatory, 
and  Paradise,  lie  coined  his  own  soul.  His  very 
bod}r  became  transfigured,  purged  of  its  flesh,  by 
the  intensity  of  fiery  thought.  Gaunt,  pale,  stern, 
rapt,  his  "  visionary"  eyes  glaring  under  his  deep 
furrowed  brow,  as  ne  walked  the  streets  of  Verona, 
he  heard  the  people  whisper,  "  That  is  he  who  has 
been  down  into  Hell."  Down  into  the  depths  of  his 
fervent  nature  he  had  been,  and  kept  himself  lean 
by  brooding  over  his  passions,  emotions,  hopes,  and 
transmuting  the  essence  of  them  into  everlasting 
song. 

Conceive  the  statuesque  grand  imagination  of 
Michael  Angelo  united  to  the  vivid  homely  particu- 
larity of  Defoe,  making  pictures  out  of  materials 
drawn  from  a  heart  whose  wiptmous  sympathies 
ranged  with  Orphean  power  through  the  whole  ga- 
mut of  human  feeling,  from  the  blackest  hate  xip  to 
the  brightest  love,  and  you  "will  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  Dantesyue,  In  the  epitaph  for 
himself,  written  by  Dante  and  inscribed  on  his  tomb 
at  Ravenna,  ho  says: — "  I  have  sung,  "while  travers- 
ing them,  the  abode  of  God,  Phlegethon  and  the 
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foul  pits.**  Trayersirg  must  be  taken  literally. 
Dante  almost  believed  that  he  hud  tiaversed  them, 
and  so  does  his  reader  too,  euch  is  the  contiol  the 
poet  gains  over  the  reader  throi-gh  his  burning  in- 
tensity and  graphic  picturesqueness.  Like  themai  k 
of  the  fierce  jugged  lightning  uron  the  black  night- 
cloud  ai  e  some  of  his  touches,  as  awful,  as  fearfully 
distinct,  but  not  as  momentary. 

In  the  face  of  the  contrary  judgment  of  such 


included  the  highest  and  lowest  in  humanity.  With 
the  pure,  the  calm,  the  tender,  .the  ethei  eal,  his  sym- 
pathy was  as  lively  as  with  the  turbulent,  the  pas- 
sionate, the  gross.  But  the  bot  contentions  of  the 
time,  and  especially  their  effect  upon  himself, — 
through  them  an  outcast  and  proud  mendicant, — 
forced  the  latter  upon  his  heart  as  his  unavoidable 
familiars.  All  about  and  within  him  were  plots,  am- 
bitions, wraths,  chagrins,  jealousies,  miseries.  •  The 
times  and  his  own  distresses  darkened  his  mood  to 
the  lurid  hue  of  HelL  Moreover,  the  happiness  of 
Heaven,  the  rewards  of  the  spirit,  its  empyreal  joys, 
can  be  but  faintly  pictured  by  visual  corporeal 
images,  the  only  ones  the  earthly  poet  possesses.  The 
thwarted  imagination  loses  itself  in  a  vague,  daz- 
zling, golden  mist  On  the  contrary,  the  trials  and 
agoaies  of  the  spirit  in  Purgatory  and  Hell,  are  by 
such  images  suitably,  forcibly,  definitely  set  forth. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  while  in  the  flesh  are 
thereby  typified.  And  this  suggests  to  me,  thnt  one 
bent,  as  many  are,  upon  detecting  Allegory  in  Dante, 
might  regard  the  whole  poem  as  one  grand  Allegory, 
wherein,  under  the  guise  of  a  pictuie  of  the  future 
world,  the  poet  has  represented  the  effect  of 
the  feelings  in  this ;  the  pangs,  for  example,  of  the 
murderer  ami  glutton  in  Hell,  being  but  a  portraiture, 
poetically  colored,  of  the  actual  torments  on.  earth 
of  those  who  commit  murder  and  gluttony.  Finally, 
in  this  there  is  evidence — and  is  it  nji;  conclusive? 
— of  the  superiority  of  the  Book  of  He'.l,  that  in 
that  book  occur  the  two  most  celebrated  passages  in 
the  poem, — passages,  in  which  with  unsurpassed 
felicity  of  diction  and  versification,  the  pathetic  and 
terrible  are  rounded  by  the  spirit  of  poetry  into 
pictures,  where  simplicity,  expression,  beauty,  com- 
biue  to  produce  effects  unrivalled  in  this  kind  in  the 
pages  of  literature,  I  refer  of  course  to  the  stories 
of  Francesca  and  Ugoliiio. 

Dante's  work  is  untranslatable.  Not  merely  be- 
cause the  style,  form,  and  rhythm  of  every  great 
poem,  being  the  incarnation  of  inspired  thought,  you 
cannot  but  lacerate  the  thought  iii  disembodying  it; 
but  because,  moreover,  much  of  the  elements  of  its 
bo  ly,  the  words  namely  in  which  the  spirit  made  it- 
self yiaible,  have  passed  away.  To  get  a  faithful 
English  transcript  of  the  great  Florentine,  we  should 
need  a  diction  of  the  fourteenth  century,  m  mlded 
by  a  more  fiery  and  potent  genius  than  Ch.-iucer. 
$ot  the  thoughts  solely,  as  in  every  true  pce.n,  are 
so  often  virgin  thoughts;  the  words,  too,  many  of 
them,  are  virgin  words.  Their  freshness  and  unworn 
vigor  are  there  alone  in.  Dante's  Italian.  Of  the 
modern  intellectual  movement,  Dante  was  the  ma- 
jestic herald.  Irx  his  poem  are  the  mysterious  sha- 
dows, the  glow,  the  fragrance,  the  young  life-promis- 
ing splendors  of  the  dawn.  The  broad  day  has  Us 
strength  and  its  blessings;  but  it  can  give  only  a 
faint  image  of  the  glories  of  its  birtli. 

The  bitter  woes  of  Dante,  hard  and  bitter  to  the 
shortening  of  his  life,  cannot  but  give  a  pang  to  the 
reader  whom  his  genius  has  exalted  and  delighted. 
He  was  a  life-long  sufferer.  Barty  disappointed  in 
love;  not  blest,  it  would  seem,  in.  his  marriage; 


foilel  as  a  statesman;  misjudged  and  relentlessly 
proscribed  by  the  Florentines,  upom  whom  from  the 
pits  of  Hell  his-wrath  wreaked  itself  in  a  damning  line, 
calling  them,  «  Gente  avara,  invida,  e  superba;"  a 
homeless  wanderer;  a  dependant  at  courts  where, 
though  honored,  he  could  not  be  valued  ;  obliged  to 
consort  there  with  buffoons  and  parasites,  he  whose 
great  heart  wa*  fall  of  honor,  and  nobleness,  and 
tenderness ;  and  at  las£  all  his  political  plans  and 
hopes  bai&ed,  closing  his  mournful  days  far,  far  away 
from  home  and  kin,  wasted,  sorrow-stricken,  broken- 
hearted. Most  sharp,  most  cruel  were  his  woes. 
Yet  to  them  perhaps  we  owe  his  poem.  Had  he  not 
been  discomfited  and  exiled,  who  can  say  that  the 
mood  or  the  leisure  would  have  been  found  for  such 
poetry  ?  His  vicissitudes  and  woes  were  the  soil  to 
feed  and  ripen  his  conceptions.  They  steeped  him 
in  dark  experiences,  intensified  his  passions,  enrich- 
ing the  imagination  that  was  tasked  to  people  Hell 
aijtd  Purgatory ;  while  from  his  own  pniaa  he  turned 
with  keener  joy  and  lightened  pen  to  the  beatitudes 
of  Heaven,  But  for  his  sorrows,  in  his  soul  would 
not  have  been  kindled  so  fierce  a  fire.  Out  of  the 
seething  gloom  of  his  sublime  heart  shot  forth  forked 
lightnings  which  still  glow,  a  perennial  illumination 
i — to  the  eyes  of  men,  a  beauty,  a  marvel,  a  terror* 
Poor  indeed  he  was  in  purse;  but  what  wealth  had 
he  not  ia  his  bosom  J  True,  he  was  a  father  parted 
from  his  children,  a  proud  warm,  man,  eating  the 
bread  of  cold  strangers ;  but  had  he  not  his  genius 
a. id  its  bounding  offspring  for  company,  and  would 
not  a  day  of  such  heavenly  labor  as  his  outweigh  a 
month  aye,  a  year  of  crushed  pride?  What  though 
by  the  world  he  was  misused,  received  from  it  little, 
his  own  even  wrested  from  him ;  was  he  not  the 
giver,  the  conscious  giver,  to  the  world  of  riches 
fi.ieless?  Not  six  men,  since  men  were,  have  been 
blest  with  such  a  power  of  giving. 


From  amidst  the  town  flights  of  steps  led  me,  on 
a  Sunday  morning*  up  a  steep  he:gat,  about  two 
hundred  feet,  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
Begikled  find  bedamasked  rooms,  empty  of  point- 
ings or  sculpture,  were  all  that  there  was  to  see,  so 
I  soon  passed  from  the  palace  to  the  terrace  in  front 
of  it. 

A  landscape  looks  best  on  Sunday.  With  the 
repose  of  man  Nature  sympathizes,  and  in  the  inward 
stillness,  imparted  unconsciously  to  every  spirit  by 
the  general  calm,  outward  beauty  is  more  faithfully 
imaged. 

From  the  landscape  my  mind  was  soon  withdrawn, 
to  an  object  beneath  me.  Glancing  over  the  terrace- 
railing  almost  into  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  below, 
my  eyes  fell  on  a  female  figure  in  black,  paehig 
round  a  small  garden  inclosed  by  high  walls.  From 
the  privilege!  spot  where  1  stood,  the  walls  were 
no  defence,  at  least  against  masculine  vision.  The 
garden  was  that  of  a  eonvent,  and  the  figure  walk- 
ing in  it  was  a  nun,  upon,  whose  privacy  1  was  thus 
involuntarily  intruding.  Never  once  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  book,  she  walked  round  and  round 
the  iudosure  in  the  Sabbath  stillness.  But  what  to 
her  was  this  weekly  rest  ?  She  is  herself  an_  inces- 
sant sabbath,  her  existence  is  a  continuous  stillness. 
She  has  set  herself  apart  from  her  fellows;  she 
would  no  more  know  their  work-day  doings;  she  is 
a  voluntary  somnambulist,  sleeping  while  awake ; 
she  walks  on  the  earth  a  fl  esh-and-blood  phantom. 
What  a  fountain  of  life  and  love  is  there  dried  up  ( 
To  cease  to  be  a  woman !  The  warm  currents  that 
gush  from  a  woman's  heart,  all  "turned  back  upon 
their  source !  What  an  agony ! — And  yet,  could  my 
eyes,  that  follow  the  guiet  nun  in  her  circumscribed 
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walk,  see  through  her  prison  into  the  street  behind 
it,  there  they  might,  perchance  at  this  very  moment, 
fall  on  a  sister  going  freely  whither  she  listeth,  and 
yet,  inclosed  within  a  circle  more  circumscribed 
a  thousand  fold  than  any  that  stones  can  build — the 
circle  built  by  public  reprobation.  Kot  with  down- 
cast lids  doth  she  walk,  but  with  a  bold  stare  that 
would  out-look  the  scorn  she  awaits.  No  Sabbath 
stillness  is  for  her — her  life  is  a  continuous  orgie, 
"No  cold  phantom  is  she — she  has  smothered  her 
soul  in  its  flesh.  Not  arrested  and  stagnant  are  the 
currents  of  her  woman's  heart — infected  at  their 
spring,  they  flow  fcml  and  fast.  Not  apart  has  she 
set  herself  from  her  fellows — she  is  thrust  out  from 
among  them.  Her  mother  knows  her  no  more,  nor 
her  father,  nor  lier  brother,  nor  her  sister.  In 
exeharge  for  the  joys  of  d-mghter,  wife,  mother, 
woman,  she  has  shame  and  lust.  Great  God  I  What 
a  tragedy  she  is.  To  her  agony  all  that  the  poor 
nun  has  suffered  ia-  beatitude, — Follow  now,  in  your 
thought,  the  two  back  to  their  childhood,  their 
eweet  chirping  innocence.  Two  dewy  buds  are 
thev,  exhaling  from  their  folded  hearts  a  richer 
perfume  with  each  maturing  month, — two  beaming 
cherubs,,  that  have  left  their  wings  behind  them, 
enger  to  bless  and  to  be  blest,  and  with  power  to 
replume  themselves  from  the  joys  and  bounties  of 
an  earthly  life.  In  a  few  short  years  what  a  dis- 
tortion !  The  one  is  a  withered,  fruitless,  branch- 
less stem;  the  other,  an  unsexed  monster,  whose 
touch  is  poisonous.  Caa  such  things  be,  and  men 
still  smile  and  make  merry  3  To  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, society  is  a  Saturn  that  eats  his  children — a 
fiend,  that  scourges  men  out  of  their  humanity,  and 
then  mocks  at  their  fall. 

A  nun,  like  a  suicide,  is  a  reproach  to  Christianity 
— a  harlot  is  a  judgment  on  civilization. 


BONAPAKTK. 

Bonaparte  was  behind  his  age;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  past.  The  value  of  the  great  modern  instru- 
ments and  the  modern  heart  nhd  growth  lie  did  not 
discern.  He  wont  groping  in  the  mediaeval  times 
to  find  the  lustreless  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  and  he 
saw  not  the  paramount  potency  there  now  is  in  that 
of  Faust.  He  was  a  great  cannoneer,  not  a  great 
builder.  In  the  centra  of  Europe,  from  amidst  the, 
most  advanced,  scientific  nation  on  earth,  after  nine- 
teen centuries  of  Christianity,  not  to  perceive  that 
lead  iu  the  form  of  type  is  fnr  more  puissant  than  in 
the  form  of  bullets;  not  to  feel  that  for  the  head  of 
the  French  nation  to  desire  an  imperial  crown  was 
as  unmanly  as  it  was  disloyal,'  that  a  rivalry  of 
rotten  Austria  and  barbaric  Russia  was  a  despicable 
vanity;  not  to  have  yet  learned  how  much  stronger 
ideas  are  than  blows,  principles  than  edicts — to  be 
blind  to  all  this,  was  to  want  vision,  insight,  wisdom. 
Bonaparte  was  not  the  original  genius  he  has  been 
vaunted ;  he  was  a  vulgar  copyist,  and  Alexander 
of  Macedon  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  were  his 
models.  Force  was  his  means,  despotism  his  aim; 
war  was  his  occupation,  pomp  his  relaxation. '  F<>r  < 
him  the  world  was  divided  into  two — his  will,  and 
those  who  opposed  it.  He  acknowledged  no  duty, 
he  respected  110  right,  he  flouted  at  integrity,  he 
despiscth  truth,  He  had  no  belief  in  man,  no  trust 
in  God.  In  his  wants  he  wa&  ignoble,  in  his  methods 
ignorant.  He  wns-  possessed  by  the  lust  of  isolated, 
irresponsible,  boundless,  heartless  power,  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  found  it  with  the  sword  and 
bind  it  with  lies,*-  and  so,  ere  he  began  to  grow  old, 
what  he  had!  founded  had  already  toppled,  and  what 
he  had -bound  was  loosed.  He  iell,  and  as  if  history 
would  register  his  disgrace  with  a  more  instructive 
emphasis,,  he  fell  twice;  and  exhausted  France,  be- 


leaguered "by  a  million  of  armed  foes,  had  to  accept 
the  restored  imbecile  Bourbons. 


MOLIEKE   AND    EACHEL. 

At  the  Theatre  Francais,  I  saw  Moliere  and  Ra- 
chel. It  is  no  disparagement  of  Moliere  to  call  him 
a  truncated  Shakespeare.  The  naturalness,  vigor, 
common  sense,  practical  insight  and  scenic  life  of 
(Shakespeare  he  has ;  without  Shakespeare's  purple 
glow,  his  reach  of  imagination  and  mighty  intellec- 
tual grasp,  which  latter  supreme  qualities  shoot  light 
down  into  the  former  subordinate  ones,  and  thus  im- 
part to  Shakespeare's  comic  and  lowest  personages  a 
poetic  soul,  which  raises  and  refines  them,  the  want 
whereof  in  Moliure  makes  his  low  characters  border 
on  farce  and  his  higliest*prosaic. 

Rachel  is  wonderful.  She  is  on  the  stage  an  em- 
bodied radiance.  Her  body  seems  inwardly  illumi- 
nated. Conceive  a  Greek  statue  endued  with  speech 
and  mobility,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  utterance  to 
a  profound  soul  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  you  have 
an  image  of  the  magic  union  in  her  personations  of 
fervor  and  grace.  Till  I  heard  her,  I  never  fully 
valued  the  might  of  elocution.  She  goes  right  to 
the  heart  by  tlint  of  intonation ;  just  as,  with  his 
arm  ever  steady,  the  fencer  deals  or  parries  death  by 
the  mere  motion  of  his  wrist.  Phrases,  words,  sylla- 
bles, grow  plastic,  swell  or  contract,  come  pulsing 
with  life,  as  they  issue  from  her  lips.  Her  head  ia 
superb;  oval,  full,  large,  compact,  powerful.  She 
cannot  be  said  to  have  beauty  of  face  or  figure;  yet 
the  most  beautiful  woman  were  powerless  to  divert 
from  her  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Her  spiiitual 
beauty  is  there  more  bewitching  than  can  be  the 
corporeal.  When  in  the  Horaces  she  utters  the 
curse,  it  is  as  though  the  whole  electricity  of  a  tem- 
pest played  through  her  arteries.  It  is  not  Cor  nettle's 
CamiHe,  or  Racine's  Hermione,  solely  that  you  be- 
hold, it  is  a  dazzling  incarnation  of  a  human  soul. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Calvert  ptiblishcd  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Social  Science,  a  Discourse  in  three  parts. 
In  this  work  the  author  gives  a  succinct  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Fourier,  and  advocates 
with  much  feeling  and  faith  the  amelioration  of 
mankind  by  fraternal  co-operation  and  wise  n«o 
of  the  resources  of  nature.  Originally  delivered 
as  lectures,  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  author 
gave  this  little  treatise  much  interest,  even 
among  those  who  did  not  agree  with  his  theories. 
Another  new  publication  by  Mr.  Calvert  is  a 
volume  entitled  TJie  Gentleman  (Boston,  Tick- 
nor  <fc  Fields,  1863).  This  is  a  discrimi rutting 
and  forcible  essay  on  the  character  which  that 
familiar  word  truly  designates.  Counterfeits  of 
the  true  gentleman  are  admirably  exposed,  and 
ancient  and  modern  history,  fiction,  and  society, 
are  felicitously  drawn  upon  for  illustration.  The 
tone  of  the  work  is  high,  and  the  insight  just, 
while  the  style  is  terse  and  often  impressive.  In 
OaUro  (Little  <fo  Brown,  1864),  Mr.  Calvert  has 
added  two  cantos  to  his  early  poem  of  that 
title,  carrying  on  its  vein  of  narrative,  humor, 
and  argument  through  other  scenes  of  social 
life,  mu«h  after  the  manner  of  Beppo  in  familiar 
blending  of  rhyme  and  reason. 

Mr.  Calvert  has  also  published  new  and  revised 
editions  (Littlo,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  TStW-6), 
of  his  Scene*  and  Thought*  in  Europe,  and  hi« 
early  historical  drama,  Arnold  and  Andre,  The 
hitter,  a  version  of  Arnofd's  treason,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  play  rather  than  a  complete  work, 
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lias  much  beauty  and  dramatic  emphasis,  and 
brings  out  the  idea  of  Washington  with  effect, 
without  introducing  him  personally  on  the  stage. 
The  two  volumes  of  Scenes  and  TTiougrhts  in 
Europe  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  books  of 
travel,  but  discriminative  and  philosophical  es- 
says on  topics  suggested  by  nature,  art,  and  so- 
ciety abroad,  interspersed  with  passages  of  ani- 
mated and  vivid  description. 

**  Mr.  Oalvert  published  First  Years  in  Eii- 
rope  in  1867,  a  companion  volume  to  his  books 
of  travel.  It  was  followed  in  1872  by  Goethe: 
His  Life  and  Works,  an  JEssay,  an  elaborate  and 
artistic  delineation  of  that  master -writer  in 
German  literature. 


*^  ACROSS  THE  STHPI.ON  INTO  ITALY  —  FROM   SCENES 
AND  THOUGHTS   IN   EUROPE. 

At  Brfeg,  whilst  we  were  getting  ready  to  start 
in  the  morning,  the  master  of  the  hotel,  whose 
son  or  son-in-law  had  the  furnishing  of  horses, 
came  to  inform,  me  that  I  should  have  to  take  six 
for  the  ascent.  I  represented  to  him  that  for  a 
carriage  like  mine  four  would  be  as  sufficient  as 
six,  and'  that  it  would  be  unreasonable,  unjust, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  printed  regulations  to 
impose  the  additional  two  upon  me.  The  man 
insisting,  I  objected,  then  remonstrated,  then  pro- 
tested. All  to  no  purpose.  I  then  sought  out  the 
burgomaster  of  the  town,  to  whom  with  suitable 
emphasis  I  represented  the  case.  Be  could  not 
deny  that  the  letter  of  the  law  was  on  my  side. 
Whether  or  not  he  had  the  power  to  overrule  the 
burgomaster  I  don'fc  know,  but  at  all  events  my 
appeal  to  him  had  no  practical  result ;  the  car- 
riage came  to  the  door  with  six  horses.  I  had 
the  poor  satisfaction  of  letting  the  innkeeper  li ear 
his  conduct  worded  in  strong  terms,  and  of  threat- 
ening him  with  public  exposure  in  the  guide-books 
as  an  extortioner,  which  threat  acted  most  un- 
pleasantly upon  his  feeling,*,  and  I  hoped  kept 
Mm  uncomfortable  for  some  hours. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  irritations  and  the 
indignations  of  the  morning  and  the  calm  awed 
feelings  of  the  day!  It.  would  be  worth  while  for 
an  army  to  be  put  into  a  towering  passion  at  the 
base  of  the  Simplon,  just  to  have  all  anger  quelled 
by  the  subduing  sublimities  of  its  sides  and  sum- 
mit. As  we  went  up  the  broad  smooth  road  of 
Napoleon,  the  gigantic  mountains  opened  wider 
and  wider  their  grandeurs,  heaving  up  their 
mighty  shoulders  out  "of  the  abysses,  at  first 
dark  with  firs,  and  later,  as  we  neared  the  top 
of  the  pass,  shining  far,  far  above  us  in  snow 
that  the  sun  had  been  bleaching  for  thousands  of 
years.  We  crossed  the  path  of  an  avalanche,  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  that  had  come  down  in  the 
spring,  making  as  clean  a  swarth  through  the  big 
trees  as  a  mower's  scythe  does  in  a  wheatfield. 
We  passed  under  solid  arches,  built,  or  cut  through 
the  rocks,  to  shield  travellers  against  these 
opaque  whirlwinds,  these  congealed  hurricanes, 
this  bounding  brood  of  the  white  giantess,  be- 
gotten on  her  vast  icy  flanks  by  the  near  sun.  On 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  snowy  peaks  still 
high  above  us,  we  came  to  the  Hospice,  and  then, 
descending  gently  on  the  southern  side  a  couple 
of  miles,  reached  about  sunset  the  village  of  Sim- 
plon. At  the  quiet  inn  we  were  greeted  by  two 
huge  dogs  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed,  who,  with 
waggings  of  tail  and  canine  smiles,  seemed  doing 
the  hospitalities  of  the  mountain.  Here  we  met 


two  English  traveller^  and  spent  a  cheerful  even- 
ing as  the  close  to  such  a  day.  After  a  sound 
sleep  under  thick  blankets,  we  set  off  early  the 
next  morning.  Ere  noon  we  were  to  be  in  Italy, 
and  the  way  to  it  was  through  the  gorges  of  the 
Simplon. 

With  wheel  locked,  we  went  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 
The  road  on  the  Italian  side  is  much  more  eon- 
fined  than  on  the  northern*  Yesterday,  we  hnd 
the  broad  splendors,  -the  -expanded  grandeurs,  of 
the  scene ;  to-day,  its  condensed,  intenser  sub- 
limities. We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  tunnel 
cut  through  a  rock ;  then  sweeping  down  deeper 
and  deeper  into  what  seemed  an  endless  abyss, 
close  on  one  side  of  us  a  black  wall  of  rock,  over- 
hanging hundreds,  thousands,  of  feet,  and  dark- 
ening the  narrow  path;  as  close  on  the  other  a 
foaming  torrent,  leaping  down,  as  it  were  &  wild 
creature  rushing  by  us  to  heaxi  our  track.  Over 
dark  chasms,  under  beetling  precipices,  across 
the  deafening  rush  of  waters,  the  smooth  road 
carried  us  without  a  suggestion  of  danger,  the 
wonders  of  the  sublime  pass  all  exhibited  as  freely 
as  to  the  winged  eagle's  gaae;  as  though  Nature 
rejoiced  in  being  thus  mastered  by  Art.  On  we 
went,  downward,  downward.  At  last  the  descent 
slackens,  the  stream  that  had  bounded  and  leapt 
beside  us  runs  among  the  huge  rocky  fragments, 
the  gorge  expands  to  a  valley,  the  fresh  foliage 
of  chestnut  trees  shadows  the  road,  ihe  valley 
widens,  the  mountain  is  behind  us,  a  broad  even, 
landscape  before  us,  the  air  i&  soft,  the  sun  shines 
hotly  on  fields  where  swarthy  men  are  at  work — 
we  are  in  Italy !  It  was  a  passage  from  sublimity 
to  beauty.  We  were  soon  among  vines  and  strong 
vegetation.  This  then  is  Italy,  How  rich  and 
warm  it  looks.  We  entered  Duomo  d'Ossola,  the 
first  town;  it  was  solid  and  time-beaten.  In  a 
public  square  hard  by,  where  we  stopped  for  a 
few  minutes,  was  a  plentiful  show  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  juicy  peaches,  and  heavy  bunches  of 
grapes.  At  a  rapid  pace  we  went  forward  to; 
wards  Lake  Maggiore.  These  are  the  "twice- 
glorified  fields  of  Italy."  This  is  beautiful,  pas- 
sionate Italy,  the  land  of  so  much  genius,  and  so 
much  vice,  and  so  much  glory.  This  is  the  land 
for  centuries  the  centre  of  the  world,  that  in  boy- 
hood and  in  manhood  is  so  mixed  in  our  thoughts, 
with  its  double  column,  of  shining  names  familiar 
to  Christendom. 

** FAUST —  FROM    GOETHE. 

Through  scenes  of  magical  diablerie,  enacted  "by 
Mephisto  according  to  the  popular  legend,  at  his 
first  interview  with  Faust,  there  peep  subtle  sa- 
tiric meanings.  Finally  Faust  makes  his  compact 
with  Mephistopheles.  The  reader  may  scarcely 
be  aware  how  close  this  comes  to  himself.  In 
Faust  is  only  presented  with  the  ingenuity  and 
the  richness  of  invention,  and  the  breadth,  beauty, 
and  power  of  a  great  poet,  what  we  are  all  of  us 
doing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  namely,  selling 
ourselves  to  the  DeviL 

A  man  who  tries  to  reach  contentment  and 
happiness  by  giving  the  reins  to  his  greeds  and 
his  lusts,  is  attempting  as  possible  a  thing  as  he 
who  would  make  a  torch  out  of  an  icicle.  Every 
time  the  glittering  spear  is  thrust  into  the  flame  to 
be  lighted,  some  of  its  substance  is  melted  off; 
and  the  hotter  the  flame,  the  lees  will  the  icicle 
become  a  torch,  an*d  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
dissolution,  Faust,  under  the  fascination  of  Me- 
phistopheles, makes  the  futile  attempt;  but  he, 
through  inward  higher  resources,  recovers  in 
time  to  save  himself,  as,  in  the  first  scene  between 
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the  Lord  and  Mephistopheles,  it  was  declared  he 
would  Faust  sows  his  wild  oats  with  a  sublime 
prodigality. 

But  many  people,  of  less  passionate  and  power- 
ful" natures  than  Faust,  do  not  recoTer  on  earth, 
but,  through  h;j"bitual,  even  petty,  selfishness,  go 
down  to  the  grave  (for  with  them  it  is  a  going 
down)  under  the  grip  of  Mephistoj»heles.  Others 
are  so  fascinated  by  the  promises  of  desire  and 
selfishness,  which  aTe  the  deceitful  devil  within 
us,  that  they  prostitute  themselves  to  indulgence 
and  active  egotism  their  whole  earth-life  long; 
while  Mepliisto,  with  the  heartless  irony  lor 
which  he  is  noted,  mnkes  them  follow  on  foot 
through  the  mire,  he  sitting  on  his  fearful  steed 
with  that  careless  security  so  well  given  by  Retch 
in  his  outline  of  the  ride  of  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles. 

Whenever  a  man. tries  to  help  himself  at  the 
cost  of  another  ;  whenever  he  heaps  within  him- 
self sen  snnl  and  worldly  fruition;  whenever  he 
postpones  the  needs  of  the  soul  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  senses;  whenever,  in  short,  he  strives  to  make 
a  torch  of  an  icicle,  he  has  sold  himself,  in  so  far, 
to  the  Devil.  In  this  compact  there  is  one  clause 
certain  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  is  the  forfeiture 
exacted  by  the  Devil  for  his  services;  in  other 
words,  the  unfailing  loss  of  so  much  spiritual 
power,  the  sinking  of  the  higher  flame,  for  every 
excess  of  sensual  or  selfish  gratification.  So  that 
those  who  keep  on  selling  themselves;  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  year  until  Death  seizes  them,  get 
into  such  unmanly,  unheavfenly  habits  on.  earth, 
that  in  the  sphere  beyond  they  have  to  serve  a 
lengthened  term  of  purgatorial  disinfection  before 
they  can  find  heaven  there. 

This  is  the  deep  moral  of  Faust  masked  behind 
a  mediaeval  legend  set  forth  with  the  glittering, 
gorgeous  pomp  of  superlative  poetry.  .  .  . 

Faust  is  to  be  saved  through  activity,  through  a 
high  activity,  and  finally  a  disinterested  activity. 
This  busy  career  carries  Fwust  along  all  the  broad 
highways  of  life,  the  political,  the  aesthetic,  the 
scientific,  —  Art,  Nature,  History.  W  hat  Goethe 
had  witnessed,  participated  in,  practiced,  mas- 
tered, meditated  on  for  sixty  years,  here  is  the 
stage  (a  far  broader  stage  than  in  the  First  Part) 
to  present  it  all,  compressed,  and  moulded  into 
poetic  forms. 

The  Second  Part  of  Faust  is  at  bottom  a  com- 
mentary on  life,  civilized  life, in  its  divers  phases,  its 
multifarious  aspects,"  shapes,  expressions,  confor- 
mations, and  a  commentary  by  one  who  had  lived 
in  and  through  more  of  these  phases  and  forms, 
and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time  or  of  anytime;  and  he  at  once  a  practical 
worker  and  a  ceaseless  thinker,  and,  to  crown  all, 
a  sovereign  poet. 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  the  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  this  commentary:  We  of  course  wish  to 
know  how  Faust  is  saved,  but  it  is  more  for  the 
sake  of  learning  Goethe's  philosophy  of  life  than 
from  interest  in  Faust.  Indeed,  Faust  loses  what 
little  individuality  he  had,  and  he  and  Mephisto, 
who  is  still  occasionally  sparkling,  are  both  become 
mere  mouthpieces  —  mouthpieces,  to  be  sure,  with 
musical  voices  of  a  precious  qxiality.  .  .  . 

The  Second  Part  of  Faust  is  to  the  First  what 
the  reflex  of  a  rainbow  is  to  the  primitive,  grand, 
beautiful  phenomenon.*  It  has  the  same  colors, 
and  the  same  arch  hung  between  earth  and 
heaven,  but  it  i&  comparatively  pale  and  indis- 
tinct, having  only  a  reflected,  not  a  primary  life. 
Feeling  being  the  matrix  in.  which  and  out  of 


which  poetry  is  moulded,  it  becomes  a  law  of 
aesthetics  that  feeling  must,  in.  poetry,  generate 
the  thought,  not  thought  the  feeling.  Feeling  is 
the  soft,  deep  moisture,  acting  upon  which  genius 
makes  the  rainbow  spring.  Out  of  a  dry  atmos- 
phere the  most  potent  sun  can  evoke  no  bow  in 
the  heavens;  nor  with  the  juiceltss  materials  of 
the  intellect,  can  the  greatest  poet  produce  thor- 
ough poetry.  Some  admixture  of  feeling  there 
must  be;  and  in  the  mo^t  effective  poetry  feeling 
is  paramount.  In  the  Second  Part  of  J-aust  the 
intellect  trie*  to  be  the  poetic  creator,  instead  of 
being  the  cooperative  agent.  In  all  symbolism 
the  intellect  is  primary  and  sovereign,  and  mimics 
poetic  production.  In  the  Second  Part  of  Faust 
symbolic  personages  represent  ideas  and  pur- 
poses political,  artistic,  scientific,  and  through 
them  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  life  and  dis- 
cipline of  Faust.  Suppose  that  Faust  had  been  sub- 
jected to  earthly,  flesh-and-blood  struggles  with 
fellow- workers,  competitors  in  the  pursuit  and 
practice  of  Art,  Science,  Politics,  and  that  groups 
in  life-like  complications  had  been  drawn,  with 
various  characterization,  such  as  Goethe  the  Poet, 
and  the  genial  worker  in  all  these  provinces,  had 
at  command,  —  an  apprenticeship  like  that  Wil- 
helm  Meister  went  through,  only  Faust's  would 
be  deeper  and  on  a  more  poetic  plane:  then  we 
should  have  had  vivid,  passion-stirred  pictures 
and  personages,  instead  of  the  spectral  forms 
which  now  provoke  our  curiosity  without  awaken- 
ing our  sympathy.  As  it  is,  Faust  himself  is 
become  a  shadow  among  shadows. 

In  the  First  Faust  the  principal  personages  and 
scenes  are  passionately  real  and  present ;  in  the 
Second  they  are  intellectually  real,  and  therefore 
not  so  present.  In  the  First  the  personages  rep- 
resent themselves;  in  the  Second  they  represent 
something  else.  They  are  not  beings  pulsating 
•with  their  own  hearts'  beat,  but  abstractions, 
symbols ;  and  thence,  not  having  primitive  pas- 
sions and  affections,  we  cannot  lay  hold  of  them 
with  our  passions  and  affections. 

This  taking  up  the  Greek  mythology  for  pro- 
longed, minute  manipulation,  *  is  second-hand 
work,  intellectually  curious;  clothing  the  figures 
with  symbolical  drapery  is  ingenious;  the  whole 
procedure  exhibits  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge, 
great  mastery  of  the  resources  and  machinery  of 
Art,  and  little  inspiration.  The  attention  is  fixed 
on  what  the  figures  mean,  xiot  on  themselves. 
This  is  wearisome.  One  remove  from  prose 
through  poetic  exaltation  and  transfiguration  is 
enough,  as  much  as  the  reader's  mind  can  follow 
and  keep  its  poise;  and  when  to  this  is  added 
allegory  and  symbolism,  the  poetry  evaporates  in 
the  allegory,  and  the  substance  in  the  two.  In 
the  Second  Part  of  Famt  one  is  irritated  with  an 
unending  intellectual  hunt-the-slipper.  The  shell 
is  often  glancing  with  light,  but  the  kernel,  when 
found,  hardly  pays  the  search.  The  personages 
are  reflex,  remote,  mostly  thin,  and  even  cold. 
When  Goethe  spins  threads  out  of  his  brain  (and 
only  Shakespeare  has  spun  more  and  stronger 
ones)  we  seize  them  with  joy  and  follow  them  to 
the  end,  sure  of  a  prize;  but  the  seizing,  if  one 
can  seize  them,  of  filaments  fine  as  gossamer, 
brings  no  adequate  reward. 

8UMNEB  LINCOLN  FAIBF1ELD. 

STOKER  LINCOLN,  the  son  of  Dr.  Abner  Fairfield, 
a  physician  of  Warwick,  Massachusetts,  was  born 
in  that  town,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1803. 


SUMMER  LINCOLN  FAIRFIELD. 
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la  1806  his  father,  who  had  previously  remo\red 
to  Athens,  a  village  on  the  Hudson,  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  two  children  in  humble  circum- 
stances. The  family  retired  to  the  home  of  the 
mother's  father,  a  farm-house  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, where  Fail-field  remained  until  his  twelfth 
year.  After  a  twelvemonth  passed  at  school  he 
entered  Brown  University.  Here  he  studied  so 
unremittingly,  that,  after  "a  few  months,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness.  On  his  re- 
covery he  endeavored  to  eke  out  his  support  by 
teaching,  but  failing  in  this  was  forced  to  leave 
college  and  seek  a  living  as  a  tutor  at  the  south. 
He  passed  two  years  in  this  occupation,  and  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  friend, and  instructor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cranston  of  Savannah,  he  changed  his  plan 
of  life  and  returned  to  the  north.  He  had  during 
this  period  published  fttwo  pamphlets  of  rhymes," 
which,  as  we  are  informed  in  his  biography  by 
his  widow  u  he  ever  after  shrunk  from  reading,'* 
were  probably  of  indifferent  merit. 


He  returned  to  the  north  with  the  determina- 
tion to  purboe  a  literary  life,  and  in  December, 
1825,  sailed  for  London.  He  carried  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  conductors  of  periodicals,  and 
obtained  engagements  as  a  writer.  His  poem, 
The  Cities  of  the  Plain,  a  description  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  appeared  in 
the  Oriental  Herald,  edited  by  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
the  traveller  and  lecturer.  He  was  received  in 
France  by  La  Fayette,  and  wrote  his  Pcre  la 
Chaise  and  Westminster  Abbey,  at  Versailles. 
He  also  wrote  letters  descriptive  of  his  tour  to 
the  New  York  Literary  Gazette,  edited  by  James 
G.  Brooks.  He  returned  home  in  July,  1826,  and 
soon  after  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
The  Sisters  of  Saint  Clara,  a  tale  of  Portugal, 
which  was  followed  in  1830  by  Abaddon,  ike 
Spirit  of  Destruction)  and  other  Poems,  another 
volume  of  poetry. 

The  next  event  in  his  life  was  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Jane  Frazee.  He  removed  with  his  wife  to 
Elizabethtown,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a 
classical  school,  but  before  the  honeymoon  was 
over  the  sheriff  levied  on  their  furniture  and  they 
were  set  adrift.  They  afterwards  resided  at  Bos- 
'ton,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Philadelphia,  the  hus- 
band gaining  a  precarious  subsistence  by  writing 
for  the  press,  and  becoming  somewhat  soured  by 
want  of  success.  In  1828  he  republiJied  in  a 
volume  The  Cities  of  the  Plain,  with  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous pieces.  A  few  months  after,  by  the 
influence  of  his  Philadelphia  friends,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  Newtown  Academy,  about  thirty 
miles  from  that  city.  The  situation  pleased  him, 
and  his  affairs  went  on  with  unwonted  serenity 
until  one  July  afternoon  a  favorite  pupil,  while 
bathing  with  Mm,  in  the  river,  was  unfortunately 
drowned.  The  event  caused  a  temporary  disar- 
rangement of  the  duties  of  the  school,  and  threw 
such  a  gloom  over  the  mind  of  the  teacher  that 
he  insisted  upon  leaving  his  situation  and  remov- 
ing to  ISTew  York.  By  the  exertions  of  Ms  wife, 
in  personally  soliciting  subscriptions,  the  means 


were  secured,  principally  in  Boston,  whither  the 
pair  resorted  in  1829,  for  the  publication  of  a 
new  poem,  The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii,  which 
appeared  on  thsir  return  to  New  York  in.  1832. 
It  WiH  maintained  by  Mr.  Fairfield  that  he  had 
anticipated  in  this  poem  the  leading  material  of 
Buhver's  novel,  bearing  a  similar  title,  published 
in  London  in  1834.  His  next  enterprise  was  a 
monthly  periodical.  His  wife  was  again  his  can- 
vasser, and  the  North  American  Magazine  was 
started  in  Philadelphia  in  1833.  He  continued 
to  edit  it  for  five  years,  when,  the  enterprise  prov- 
ing unproductive,  he  disposed  of  the  property 
to  Rev.  Nathan  0.  Brooks  of  Baltimore. 

The  poet  now  became  completely  disheartened, 
fell  into  irregularities,  and  with  a  family  of  five 
children  was  often  straitened  in  his  finances.  His 
health  rapidly  Mled,  and  in.  the  fall  of  1843  he 
left  Philadelphia  with  his  mother  for  New  Or- 
leans. He  arrived  in  the  following  spring,  and 
was  cheered  by  meeting  with  his  old  friend  Mr, 
George  D.  Prentice.  He  died  soon  after,  on  th' 
6th  of  March,  1844. 

His  wife  had  for  some  time  previously  been 
engagad  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  a  complete 
edition  of  his  poems.  The  first  of  two  contem- 
plated volumes,  but  the  only  one  published,  ap- . 
peared  in  1841.  In  18i6  Mrs.  Fairfield  issued  a 
small  volume  ontaitiing  a  life  of  her  husband, 
from  her  pen,  and  a  few  of  his  poems.* 

Mr.  Fairfield  possessed  an  ardent  poetical  tem- 
perament, with  many  of  the  qualities  commonly 
assigned  to  the  man  of  genius.  He  always  main- 
tained a  certain  heat  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  flame 
burnt  too  rapidly  far  genuine  inspiration.  He 
was  frequently  common-place  and  turgid.  His 
imagination  was  active  but  undisciplined,  and  led 
him  to  undertake  comprehensive  and  powerful 
themes  which  required  greater  judgment  than  he 
had  to  bestow,  lie  possessed  various  accom- 
plidhment^,  and  particularly  excelled  as  an  in- 
structor in  his  favorite  Mstorical  and  belles-let- 
tres departments. 


PEBE  LA  CHAISE. 


Beautiful  city  of  tlie  dead !  thou.  stand'st 
Ever  amid  the  bloom  of  sunny  skies 
And  blush  of  odors,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
Look,  with  a  mild  and  holy  eloquence, 
Upon  thee,  realm  of  silence !     Diamond  dew 
And  vernal  rain  and  sunlight  and  sweet  airs 
For  ever  visit  thee;  and  inorn  and  eve 
Dawn  first  and  linger  longest  on  thy  tombs 
Crowned  with  tiieir  wreaths  of  love  and  rendering 

back 

Prom  their  wrought  columns  all  the  glorious  beams, 
Tliat  herald  mora  or  bathe  in  trembling  light 
The  calm  and  holy  brow  of  shadowy  eve. 
Empire  of  pallid  shades !  .though  thou  art  near 
The  noisy  traffic  and  thronged  intercourse 
Of  man,  yet  stillness  sleeps,  with  drooping  eyes 
And  meditiitive  brow,  for  ever  round 
Thy  bright  and  sunny  borders ;  and  the  trees, 
That  shadow  thy  fair  monuments,  are  green 
Like  hope  that  watches  o'er  the  dead,  or  love 
That  crowns  their  memories ;  and  lonely  birds 


*  In  addition  to  the  titles  of  Fairfleld's  separate  publica- 
tions, already  given,  we  may  add  the  Siege  of  Constantinople, 
Charleston,  8.  <XT  1822;  Lays  of  Melpomene,  Portland,  1824; 
Mina,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,  with  other  Poems,  Baltimore,  1825 ; 
The  Heir  .of  the.  World,  and  Lesser  Poems,  Philadelphia,  1829, 
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Lift  up  their  simple  songs  amid  the  boughs, 
And  with  a  gentle  voice,  wail  o'er  the  lost, 
The  gifted  aud  the  "beautiful,  as  they 
Were  parted  spirits  hovering  o'er  dead  forms 
Till  judgment  summons  earth  to  its  account. 

Here  'tis  a  bliss  to  wander  when  the  clouds 
Puint  the  pale  azure,  scattering  o'er  the  scene 
Sunlight  and  shadow,  mingled  yefc  distinct, 
And  the  broad  olive  leaves,  like  human  sighs, 
Answer  the  whispering  zephyr,  and  soft  buds 
Unfold  their  hearts  to  the  sweet  west  wind's  Hss, 
And  Nature  dwells  in  solitude,  like  all 
\Vho  sleep  in  silence  here,  their  names  and  deeds 
Living  in  sorrow's  verdant  memory. 
Let  me  forsake  the  cold  and  crushing  world 
And  hold  communion  with  the  dead !  then  thought, 
The  silent  angel  language  heaven  doth  hear, 
Pervades  the  universe  of  things  and  gives 
To  earth  the  deathless  hues  of  happier  climes. 

All,  who  repose  undreaming  here,  were  laid 
In  their  hist  rest  with  many  prayers  and  tears, 
The* humblest  as  the  proudest  was  bewailed, 
Though  few  were  near  to  give  the  burial  pomp. 
Lone  watchings  have  been  here,  and  sighs  have  risen 
Oft  o'er  the  grave  of  love,  and  many  hearts 
Gone  forth  to  meet  the  world's  smile  desolate. 

The  saint,  with  scrip  and  staff,  and  scallop-shell 
And  crucifix,  hath  closed  his  wanderings  here; 
The  subtle  schoolman,  weighing  thistle-down 
In  the  great  balance  of  the  universe, 
Sleeps  in  the  oblivion  which  his  folios  earned  ; 
The  sage,  to  whom  the  earth,  the  sea  and  sky 
Revealed  their  sacred  secrets,  in  the  dust, 
Unknown  unto  himself,  lies  cold  and  still ; 
The  dark  eyes  and  the  rosy  lips  of  love, 
That  basked  in  passion's  blaze  till  madness  came, 
Have  mouldered  in  the  darkness  of  the  ground; 
The  lover,  nnd  the  soldier,  and  the  bard — 
The  brightness,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  pride 
Have  vanished — and  the  grave's  great  heart  is  still', 

Alas!  that  sculptured  pyramid  outlives 
The  name  it  should  perpetuate !  alas  I 
That  obelisk  and  temple  should  but  mock 
With  effigies  the  form  that  breathes  no  more. 
The  cypress,  the  acacia,  and  the  yew 
Mourn  with  a  deep  low  sigh  o'er  buried  power 
And  mouldered  loveliness  and  soaring  mind, 
Yet  whisper,  "-Faith  surmounts  the  storm,  of  death  1" 

Beautiful  city  of  the  dead  I  to  sleep 
Amid  thy  shadowed  solitudes,  thy  flowers, 
Thy  greenness  and  thy  beauty,  where  the  voice, 
Alone  heard,  whispers  love — aud  greenwood  choirs 
Sing  'mid  the  stirring  leaves—were  very  bliss 
Unto  the  weary  heart  and  wasted  mind, 
Broken  in  the  world's  warfare,  yet  still  doomed 
To  bear  a  brow  undaunted  I     Oh,  it  were 
A  tranquil  and  a  holy  dwelling-place 
To  those  who  deeply  love  but  love  in  vain, 
To  disappointed  hopes  and  baffled  aims 
And  persecuted  youth.    How  sweet  the  sleep 
Of  such  as  dream  not — wake  not — feel  not  here 
Beneath  the  starlight  skies  and  flowery  earth, 
"Mid  the  green  solitudes  of  Pere  La  Chaise  1 

EOBEKT  M.  BIED, 

THE  author  of  several  successful  plays  and  novels, 
was  born  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  in  1803.  He 
was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a 
physician.  His  literary  career  commenced  iu 
1828  by  the  publication,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Magazine,  of  three  tales  entitled  The  Ice 
Maud,  The  Spirit  of  the  Reeds,  and  The  Phantom 


Players,  and  a  poem,  SauVs  Last  Day.  His 
tragedy  of  The  Gladiator  was  soon  after  pro- 
duced by  Edwin  Forrest,  who  enacted  the  princi- 
pal character.  '  The  play  still  keeps  possession  of 
the  stage  as  a  favorite  among  his  personations. 


^%^^  * 

Spartacus  was  followed  by  Oralloosa,  a  tragedy 
whose  scene  is  laid  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  well  received  on 
its  first  presentation,  but  has  since  been  laid 
aside. 

The  Broker  of  Bogota,  the  most  finished  of  the 
author'sdramaticcompo^itions,  was  next  produced, 
like  its  two  predecessors,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  but  has 
not  obtained  the  permanent  popularity  of  the 
Gladiator.* 

In  1834  Dr.  Bird  published  Calwar,  or  the 
Knight  of  the  Couque*t,  a  Romance  of  Mexico, 
in  which  he  has  presented  a  glowing  and  carefully 
prepared  historical  picture. 

The  Infidel,  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico,  a  second 
historical  novel  on  the  same  picturesque  period, 
and  introducing  several  of  the  personages  of  the 
previous  tale,  appeared  in  1835. 

In  1836  Sheppard  Lee,  a  novel,  was  published 
anonymously,  but  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
the  author  of  Calavar.  It  is  a  fanciful  story  of  a 
fanner  who,  discontented  with  his  position  of 
moderate  wealth  and  independence,  fulls  into  a 
swoon,  and  in  that  stale  undergoes  a  series  of 
transmigration*  into  the  bodies  of  several  persons, 
whose  circums  ances  in  life  he  has  heretofore 
deemed  happier  than  his  own.  He  finally  returns 
with  a  thankful  and  contented  heart  to  his  pristine 
condition. 

In  188T  the  author's  most  successful  work, 
Nick  of  the  Woods  or  the  Jibbenainosay,  appeared. 
The  scene  of  this  spirited  romance  is  laid  in  Ken- 
tucky soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  characters  are  all  the  strongly  indi- 
vidualized men  of  pioneer  life,  and  the  Indians  are 
portrayed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  settler  as 


*  Mr.  Beew,  In  his  Dramatic  Authors  of  America,  mentions 
another  dramatic productionuf  Dr. Bird, hitherto  impublMied. 
entitled  Pelopidas. 
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vindictive  and  merciless  savages,  unrelieved  by 
any  atmosphere  of  poetry  or  sentiment,  and 
are  probably  more  true  to  life  than  those  of 
Cooper. 

In  1838  Dr.  Bird  published  Peter  Pilgrim,  or  a 
Ramblers  Recollections,  a  collection  of  magazine 
papers,  including  an  account  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  early  explorers, 
and  the  first  to  describe  with  any  degree  of 
minuteness. 

This  work  was  followed  in  1830  by  The  Ad- 
ventures  of  Robin  Day,  a  novel  of  romantic 
adventure,  in  which  the  hero,  east  an  unknown 
orphan  on  the  shore  of  Barnegat,  and  brought 
up  among  the  rude  wreckers  of  the  beach,  works 
his  way  through  many  interesting  and  surpris- 
ing adventures,  in  which  marine  risks  and  the 
Florida  war  contribute  an  exciting  quota,  to  a  fair 
degree  of  repose  and  prosperity.  The  interest  of 
an  involved  plot  in  this,  as  in  Dr.  Bird's  other 
fictions,  is  maintained  "with  much  .skill,  though 
with  some  sacrifice  of  the  probabilities  front  the 
outset  to  the  close. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work  Dr.  Bird 
devoted  himself  for  several  years  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  a  farm.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  to  edit  the  North  American  Gazette, 
of  which  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors,  and 
died  in  that  city  of  a  brain  fever  in  January,  185-i. 

Dr.  Bird's  fictions  possess  great  animation  in 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  story.  The 
conversational  portions  show  the  practised  hand 
of  the  dramatist.  The  incidents  of  the  story  are 
also  managed  with  a  view  to  stage  effect ;  and  a 
proof  of  these  dramatic  qualities  has  been  afforded 
in  the  success  which  has  attended  an  adaptation 
of  Nick  of  the  Woods  for  the  theatre,  in.  every 
part  of  the  country. 

THE  BEECH-TREE. 

There's  a  Mil  by  the  Schuylkill,  the  river  of  hearts, 

And  a  beech-tree  that  grows  on  its  side, 
In  a  nook  that  is  lovely  when  sunshine  departs. 

And  twilight  creeps  over  the  tide :. 
How  sweet,  at  that  moment,  to  steal  through  the 
grove, 

In  the  shade  of  that  beech  to  recline, 
And  dream  of  the  maiden  who  gave  it  her  love, 

And  left  ifc  thus  hallowed  iu  mine. 

Here's  the  rock  that  she  sat  on,  the  spray  that  she 
held, 

When  she  bent  round  its  grey  trunk  with  me ; 
And  smile  1,  as  with  soft,  timid  eyes,  she  beheld 

The  name  I  had  carved  on  the  tree ; — 
So  carved  that  the  letters  should  look  to  the  west, 

As  well  their  dear  magic  became, 
So  that  when  the  dim  sunshine  was  sinking  to  rest 

The  last  ray  should  fall  on  her  name. 

The  singing-thrush  moans  on  that  beech-tree  at  morn* 

The  winds  through  the  laurel-bush  sigh, 
And  afar  comes  the  sound  of  the  waterman's  horn, 

And  the  hum  of  the  water-fall  nigh. 
No  echoes  there  wake  but  are  magical,  each, 

Like  words,  on  my  spirit  they  fall ; 
They  speak  of  the  hours  when  we  came  to  the  beech, 

And  listened  together  to  all. 

And  oh,  when  the  shadows  creep  out  from  the  wood, 
When  the  breeze  stirs  no  more  on  the  spray, 

And  the  surbeam  of  autumn  that  plays  on  the  flood, 
Is  melting,  each  moment,  away ; 
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How  dear,  at  that  moment,  to  steal  through,  the 
grove, 

In  the  shade  of  that  beech  to  recline, 
And  dream  of  the  maiden  who  gave  it  her  love, 

And  left  it  thus  hallowed  iu  mine. 

A  RESCUE— FBOM  NICK  OP  THE  WOODS. 

With  these  words,  having  first  examined  his  own 
and  Roland's  arms,  to  see  that  all  were  in  proper 
battle  condition,  and  then  directed  little  Peter  to 
ensconce  in  a  bush,  wherein  little  Peter  straightway 
bestowed  himself,  Bloody  Nathan,  with  an  alacrity 
of  motion  an  1  ardor  of  look  that  indicated  anything 
rather  than  distaste  to  the  murderous  work  in  hand, 
led  the  way  along  the  rMga,  until  he  had  reached 
the  place  where  it  dipped  down  to  the  valley,  covered 
with,  the  bushes  through  which  he  expected  to 
advance  to  a  desirable  position  uiidiseovere  1. 

But  a  better  auxiliary  even  than  the  bushes  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  two  friends.  A  deep  gully, 
washed  in  the  side  of  the  hill  by  the  rains,  was  here 
found  running  obliquely  from  its  top  to  the  bottom 
affording  a  covered  way,  by  which,  as  they  saw  at  a 
glance,  they  could  approach  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  foe  untirely  unseen  ;  aad,  to  add  to  its 
a  Ivantages,  it  was  the  be J,  of  a  little  water-course, 
whose  murmurs,  as  it  leaped  froia  rock  to  rock, 
assured  them  they  could  as  cerfeiiuly  approach  un- 
heard. 

"  Truly,"  muttered  Nathan,  with  a  grim  chuckle, 
as  he  looked,  first  at  the  friendly  ravine,  and  then  at 
the  savages  below,  "  the  Pailistme  rascals  is  m  our 
hands,  aad  we  will  smite  them  hip  and  thigh  !" 

With  this  inspiring  assurance  he  crept  into  the 
ravine;  and  Roland  following,  they  were  soon  in 
possession  of  a  post  commanding,  not  only  the  spot 
oecupie  1  by  the  enemy,  but  the  whole  valley. 

Peeping  through  the  fringe  of  shrubs  that  rose,  a 
verdant  parapet,  on  the  brink  of  the  gully,  they 
looked  down  upon  the  savage  party,  now  less  than 
forty  paces  from  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  and 
wholly  unaware  of  the  fate  preparing  for  them. 
The  scene  of  diversion  and  torment  was  over :  the 
prisoner,  a  man  of  powerful  frame  but  squalid  ap- 
pearance, whose  hat, — a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
— adorned  the  shorn  pate  of  one  of  the  Indian's,  while 
his  coat,  equally  rusty  and  tattered,  hung  from  the 
shoulders  of  a  second,  lay  bound  under  a  tree,  but  so 
nigh  that  they  could  mark  tlic  laborious  heavings  of 
his  chest.  Two  of  the  Indians  sat  near  him  on  the 
grass,  keeping  watch,  their  hatchets  in  their  hands, 
their  guus  resting  within  reach  against  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  overthrown  by  some  hurricane  of  former  years, 
and  now  mouldering  away.  A  third  was  engaged 
with  his  tomahawk,  loppirg  away  the  few  dry 
boughs  that  remained  on  the  trunk.  Squatting  at 
the  fire,  which  the  third  was  thus  laboring  to  re- 
plenish with  fuel,  were  the  two  remaining  savages  ; 
who,  holding  their  rifles  iu  their  hands,  divided  their 
attention  betwixt  a  shoulder  of  venison  roasting  on  a 
stick  in  the  fire,  and  the  captive,  whom  they  seemed 
to  regard  as  destined  to  be  sooner  or  later  disposed 
of  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  position  of  the  parties  precluded  the  hope 
Nathan  had  ventured  to  entertain  of  getting  them  in 
a  cluster,  and  so  doing  double  execution  with  each 
bullet;  but  the  disappointment  neither  chilled  his 
ardor  nor  embarrassed  his  plnns.  His  scheme  of  at- 
tack had  been  framed  to  embrace  all  contingencies  ; 
and  he  wasted  no  further  time  in  deliberation.  A 
few  whispered  words  conveyed  his  last  instructions 
to  the  soldier ;  who,  reflecting  that  he  was  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  remembering  his  own 
heavy  wrongs,  and  marking  the  fiery  eagerness  that 
flamed  from  Nathan's  visage,  banished  from  Ms  mind 
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whatever  disinclination  lie  might  have  felt  at  begirt 
ning  the  fray  iu  a  mode  so  seemingly  treacherous 
and  ignoble.  He  laid  his  axe  oil  the  brink  of  the 
gully  at  his  side,  together  with  his  foragi  g  cap ;  and 
tlien,  thrustiug  his  rifle  through  the  bushes,  took  aim 
at  one  of  the  savages  at  the  fire,  Nathan  directing  his 
piece  ag  ii:.at  the  other.  Both  of  them  presented  the 
fairest  murks,  as  they  sat  wholly  unconscious  of  their 
danger,  e  joying  iu  imagination  the  tortures  jet  to 
be  inflicted  0:1  the  prisoner.  But  a  noise  in  ^the 
gully, — the  falling  of  a  stone  loosened  by  the  soldier's 
foot,  or  a  louder  taan  usual  plash  of  water — suddenly 
roused  the-n  from  their  dreams :  they  started  iip, 
and  turael  their  eyes  towards  the  hill. — "  Now, 
friend  I"  whispered  Nathan; — "if  thoe  misses,  thee 
loses  thee  maiden  and  thee  life  into  the  bargain. — Is 
thee  ready  ?" 

"  Rea*  ly ,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Right,  then,  through  the  dog's  brain, — fire !" 

The  crash  of  the  pieces,  and  the  fall  of  the  two 
Victims,  both  marked  by  a  fatal  aim,  and  both 
pierced  through  the  brain,  were  the  first  announce- 
ment of  peril  to  their  companions ;  who,  springing 
up,  with  yells  of  fear  and  astonishment,  and  snatch- 
ing at  their  arras,  looked  wildly  around  them  for  the 
unseen  foe.  The  prisoner  also,  astounded  out  of  his 
despair,  raised  his  head  from  the  grass,  and  glared 
around.  The  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  over  the 
bushes  on  the  hill-side,  betrayed  the  lurking-place 
of  the  assailants,  and  savages  and  prisoner  turning 
together,  they  all  beheld  at  once  the  spectacle  of 
two  huma'n  heads, — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  two 
human  caps,  for  the  heads  were  far  below  th*em, — 
rising  in  the  smoke,  and  peering  over  the  bushes,  as 
if  to  mark  the  result  of  the  volley.  Loud,  furious, 
and  exulting  were  the  screams  of  the  Indians,  as 
with  the  speed  of  thought,  seduced  by  a  stratagem 
often  practise  1  among  the  wild  heroes  of  th<^  border, 
they  raised  and  discharged  their  pieces  against  the 
imaginary  foes  so  incautiously  exposed  to  their  ven- 
geance. The  caps  fell,  and  with  them  the  rifles  that 
had  been  employed  to  raise  them ;  and  the  voice  of 
Nathan  thundered  through  the  glen,  as  he  grasped 
his  tomahawk  and  sprang  from  the  ditch, — "  Now, 
friend!  up  with  thee  axe,  a. id  do  thee  duty/* 

"With  these  words,  the  two  assailants  at  once 
leaped  into  view,  arid  with  a  bold  hurrah,  and  bolder 
hearts,  ru«hed  towards  the  fire,  where  lay  the  undis- 
charged rifles  of  their  first  victims.  The  savages 
yelled  also  iu  reply,  and  two  of  them  bounded  for- 
ward to  dispute  the  prize.  The  third,  staggered 
into  momentary  inaction  by  the  suddenness  and 
amazement  of  the  attack,  rushed  forward  but  a  step ; 
"but  a  whoop  of  exultation  was  on  his  lips,  as  he 
raised  the  rifle  which  he  had  not  yet  discharged,  full 
against  the  breast  of  bloody  Nathan.  But  his 
triumph  was  short-lived;  so  fatal  as  it  roust  have 
proved  to  the  life  of  Nathan,  it  was  averted  by  an 
unexpected  incident  The  prisoner,  near  whom  he 
stood,  puttirg  all  his  vigor  into  one  tremendous 
effort,  burst'  his  bonds,  and,  with  a  yell  ten  times 
louder  and  fiercer  than  had  yet  been  uttered,  added 
himself  to  the  combatants.  "With  a  furious  cry  of 
encouragement  to  his  rescuers, — "  Hurrah  for  Ken- 
tucky !~give  it  to  'em  good!"  he  threw -himself  xipon 
the  savage,  beat  the  gun  from  his  hands,  and  grasp- 
ing him  in  his  brawny  arms,  hurled  him  to  the  earth, 
where,  rolling  over  and  over  in  mortal  struggle, 
growling  and  whooping,  and  rending  one  another 
like  wild  beasts,  the  two,  still  locked  in  furious  em- 
brace, suddenly  tumbled  down  the  banks  of  the 
brook,  there  high  and  steep,  and  were  immediately 
lost  to  sight. 

Before  this  catastrophe  occurred,  the  other  Indians 
and  the  assailants  met  at  the  fire ;  and  each  singling 


but  his  opponent,  and  thinking  jiomore  of  the  rifles, 
they  met  as  men  whose  only  business  was  to  kill  or 
to  die.  With  his  axe  flourished  over  his  head, 
Nathan  rushed  against  the  tallest  arid  foremost 
enemy,  who,  as  he  advanced,  swung  his  tomahawk, 
in  the  act  of  throwii  g  it.  Their  weapons  parted 
from  their  hands  at  the  same  moment,  ai.d  with  per- 
haps equal  accuracy  of  turn;  but  meeting  with  a 
crash  in  the  air,  they  fell  together  to  the  earth, 
doing  no  harm  to  either.  The  Indian  stooped  to  re- 
cover his  weapon  ;  but  it  was  too  late :  the  hand  of 
Nathan  was  already  upon  his  shoulder:  a  single  ef- 
fort of  his  vast  strength  sufficed  to  stretch  thesavnge 
at  his  feet,  and  holding  him  down  with  knee  and 
hand,  Nathan  snatched  up  the  nearest  axe.  "If  the 
life  of  thee  tribe  was  in  thee  bosom,"  he  cried  with  a 
look  of  unrelentii  g  fury,  of  hatred  deep  and  inefface- 
able, "  thee  should  die  the  dog's  death,  as  thee  does  I" 
And  with  a  blow  furiously  struckj  and  thrice  re- 
peated, he  despatched  the  struggling  savage  as  he 
lay. 

He  rose,  brandishing  the  bloody  hatchet,  and 
looked  for  las  companion.  He  found  him  upon  the 
earth,  lying  upon  the  breast  of  his  antagonist,  whom 
it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  overmaster.  Both 
had  thrown  their  hatchets,  and  both  without  'effect, 
Roland  because  skill  was  wantirg,  and  the  Shawnee 
because,  in  the  act  of  throwing;  he  had  stumbled 
over  the  bx>dy  of  one  of  his  comrades,  so  as  to  dis- 
order his  aim,  and  even  to  deprive  him  of  his  footing. 
Before  he  could  recover  himself,  Roland  imitated 
Nathan's  example,  and  threw  himself  tipon  the  un- 
lucky Indian — a  y  outh,  as  it  appeared,  whose  strength, 
perhaps  at  no  moment  equal  to  hw  own,  had  been 
reduced  by  recent  wotmds,-r~and  found  that  lie  had 
him  entii  ely  at  his  mercy.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  other  Indians  were  now 
overpowered,  softened  the  soldier's  wrath ;  and  when 
Nathan,  rushing  to  assist  him,  cried  aloud  to  him 
to  move  aside,  that  he  might  *  knock  the  assas- 
sin knave's  brains  out/  Rolaud  replied  by  begging 
Nathan  to  spare  his  life.  "  I  have  disarmed  him," 
he  cried, — "  he  resists  no  more — don't  kill  him." 

"  To  the  last  man  of  his  tribe !"  cried  Nathan  with 
unexampled  ferocity;  and,  without  another  word, 
drove  the  hatchet  into  the  wretch's  brain. 

The  victors  now  leaping  to  their  foot,  looked  round 
for  the  fifth  savage  and  the  prisoner;  and  directed 
by  a  horrible  din  under  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
which  was  resounding  with  curses,  groans,  heavy 
blows,  and  the  plashing  of  water,  ran  to  the  spot, 
where  the  last  incident  of  battle  was  revealed  to 
them  in  a  spectacle  as  novel  as  it  was  shocking.  The 
Indian  lay  on  his  back  sutfbcatii.g  in  imre  and  water; 
while  astride  his  body  sat  the  lute  prisoner,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  mud  and  gore,  furiously  ply- 
ing his  fists,  for  he  had  no  other  weapons,  about  the 
head  and  face  of  his  foe,  his  blows  fallii.g  like  sledge- 
hammers or  battering-rams,  with  such  strength  and 
fury  that  it  seemed  impossible  any  one  of  them  could 
fail  to  crush  the  skull  to  atoms ;  and  all  the  while 
ganiishirg  them  with  a  rmmii  g  accompaniment  of 
oaths  and  maledictions  little  less  emphatic  and  over- 
whelming. **  You  switches  gentlemen,  do  you,  you 
exflunctified,  perdition cd  rascal?  Ar'n't  you  got  it, 
you  niggur-in-law  to  old  Sattan?  you  'tarual  half- 
Imp,  you?  H'yar's  for  you,  you  dog,  and  thar's  for 
you,  you  dog's  dog  1  H'yar's  the  way  1  pay  you  in 
a  small-change  of  sogdologers !" 

And  thus  he  cried,  until  Koland  and  Nathan  seiz- 
ing him.  by  the  shoulders,  dragged  him  by  main 
force  from  the  Indian,  whom,  as  was  found  when 
they  came  to  examine  the  body  afterwards,  he  had 
actually  pommelled  to  death,  the  skull  having  been 
beaten  in  as  with  bludgeons. — The  victor  sprang 
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upon  his  feet,  and  roared  his  triumph  aloud: — 
"  Ar'n't  I  liek'J  Iiim  hands-ome ! — Hurrah  for  Ken- 
tucky and  old  Salt — Coek-a-doodle-doo  1" 

A^d  with  that,  turnii  g  to-  his  deliverers,  he  dis- 
played to  their  astonished  eyes,  thot:gh  tJUfiguredby 
blood  and  mire,  the  never-to-be-foi  gotten  features  of 
the  captain  of  horse-thieves,  Roaring  Kalph  btack- 
pole. 


"WILLIAM  BINGHAM  TAPPA3ST, 

THE  author  of  several  volumes  of  pleasing  occa- 
sional poems,  was  bom  in  Beverly,  Mas? achu^ette, 
October  29,  1^94.  He  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  Philadelphia  in  1819,  a  portion  of  which 
he  included  in  a  larger  collection  in  1 822.-  An- 
other followed  in  J884,  and  an  additional  volume, 
TJie  Poems  <*/  William  B.  Tappan,  not,  contain- 
ed in  a  former  wlwi/e,  in  1836.  A  complete, 
collection  was  formed  in  1849,  in  five  volumes, 
entitled,  Poetry  of  ike  Heart ;  Sacred  at<d  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems ;  Poetry  of  L'tfe ;  The  Sunday 
School,  and  other  Poems  ;  Late  and  Early  Poems. 
These  productions  are  all  brief,  and  on  topics 
suggested  in  many  instances  by  the  clerical  pro- 
fession of  their  author.  One  of  the  longest  is  on 
the  Sunday  School,  and  amongst  the  most  spirited, 
A  Sapphic  for  Thanksgiving.  W>  cite  the  open- 
ing stanzas — 

When  the  old  Fathers  of  Kew  England  sought  to 
Honor  the  Heavens  with  substance  and  with  first 

fruits, 
They,  with  their  blessings — all  uncounted — summed 

up 

Their  undeserving^. 

They   "praised    Jehovah    for   the  .  wheat    sheaves 

gathered : 

For  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  thrifty  orchards ; 
Blessings  of  basket,  storehouse,  homestead,  hamlet; 

Of  land  and  water. 

They  praised  Jehovah  for  the  Depth  of  Riches 
Opened  and  lavished  to  a  world  of  penury; 
Mines — whose  red  ore,  unpriced,  unbought,  is  poured 
from 

"Veins  unexhausted. 

They  made  confession  of  their  open  errors ; 
Honestly  told  God  of  their  secret  follies ; 
Afresh  their  service  as  true  vassals  pledged  him,. 

And  then  were  merry. 

Strong  was  their    purpose;    Nature    made  them 

nobles ; 

Religion  made  them  kings,  to  reign  for  ever  1 
Hymus  of  Thanksgiving  were  their  happy  faces, 

~  f  in  music. 


The  author  was  a  resolute  advocate  of  total 
abstinence,  and  an  opponent  of  slavery.  The  pic- 
turesque incidents  of  the  missionary  career,  the 
hazards  of  a  sailor's  life  ashore  as  well  as  afloat, 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  fireside,  and  the  in- 
spiriting themes  of  Christian  faith,  are  also  fre- 
quently and  variously  dwelt  upon.  The  verses 
are  uniformly  smooth,  musical,  and  in  excellent 
taste.  He  died,  at  West  Needham,  Mass.,  June 
18,  1849. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.* 

*  Takes  care  of  the  Children  I"— there's  many 

To  sneer  at  a  mission  so  small ; 
Thank  God,  in  earth's  famine,  for  any 

Cheap  crumbs  of  his  mercy  that  full  I 
For  tne  crying-out  wide  desolations, 

In  Zion  a  table  is  spread ; — 
Coming  up  are  the  hungry  by  nations ; 

But  where  shall  the  Children  be  fed? 

T  is  noble — sublimity's  in  it, 

When  Charity  maketh  her  proof, 
And  "  speech/'  "  resolution,"  aud  "  minute/* 

Stirs  arches  of  Exeter-roof; 
By  gold,  and  a  word,  are  at  pleasure 

The  Cross  and  the  Lion  unfurled, 
To  take  of  Idolatry  measure, 

Aud  vanquish  for  Jesus  the  world. 

To  contest,  so  brilliant  and  plensant, 

Let  princes  and  emperors  lead ; — 
Be  lifeguards  of  noblemen  present, 

And  prelates  and  baronets  bleed ; 
We  ask  not,  we  wish  not  to  battle 

With  them ;  but  our  disciplined  band 
Marshal  onwards,  and  where  the  shots  rattle 

Behold  us  !  the  Infantry  stand  1  t 

In  the  plebeian  suburbs  of  Glos'ter, 

More  glory  und  royalty  meet 
Round  him,  who  was  eager  to  foster 

The  children  that  troubled  the  street ; — 
Aye,  nobler,  sublimer,  and  better 

Her  office  and  honors,  we  see, 
Who,  patiently,  letter  by  letter, 

Here  teaches  the  child  at  the  knee. 

"Takes  care  of  the  Children!" — where  growing 

In  August  are  vintage  and  corn, 
Who  gazes  and  thinks  of  the  sowing 

Of  sweet  little  April  with  scorn  ? 
"  Small  things"  may  be  jeered  by  the  scoffer, 

Yet  drops  that  in  buttercups  sleep, 
Make  showers ; — and  what  would  he  offer 
But  sand,  as  a  wall  for  the  deep  ? 

"  Takes  care  of  the  Children  ?"— nor  wasted 

Is  care  on  the  weakest  of  these; 
The  culturer  the  product  has  .tasted, 

And  found  it  the  palate  to  please. 
There  are  sheaves  pushing  higher  and  faster, 

And  Age  has  more  branches  and  roots, — 
But  dearer  are  none  to  the  Master 

Than  Childhood,  in  blossoms  and  fruits  1 

Our  life  is  no  "  dream" — we  began  it 

In  tears,  and  on  Time's  narrow  brink, 
'Till  farewells  we  wave  to  this  planet, 

We  must  wake  up  and  labor  and  think,-— 
And  effort  concentrate,  not  scatter, 

On  objects  all  worthy  of  us ; — 
Where  and  how,  we  perceive  is  no  matter, 

Only  blessing  fix  deep  for  the  curse. 

Yet,  as  choice  in  the  vineyard's  permitted, 

Where  labor  is  never  in  vain, 
And  patience  and  prayer,  unremitted, 

At  last  yield  the  harvest  of  grain — 
In  a  world  where  the  brambles  oft  sting  us, 

"T  is  well  to  choose  pleasantest  bowers  ;~— 
"  Taking  care  of  the  Children"  will  bring  us 

The  nearest  to  Heaven  and  Flowers  1 


*  "A  young  German  philanthropist,  in  seeking1  to  cany  out 
a  favorite  plan  of  benevolence  towards  the  rising  race,  applied 
to  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  for  help,  "because  it  is 
4  The  Society  that  takes  care  of  the  Children.' "— Twenty* 
third  Annual  Report* 
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JOHN  K.  MITCHELL, 

A  PHYSICIAN  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  contributor 
of  professional  literature  to  the  American  Medical 
and  Physical  Journul,  is  also  the  author  of  a  vo- 
lume, Indecision,  a  Tale  of  the  Far  West,  and  oilier 
Poems,  published  by  Ourey  and  Hart  in  1830. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  born  at  Shepardstown,  Vir- 
ginia, iu  1798.  His  family  was  from  Scotland ; 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  be 
educated  in.  Ayr  and  at  Edinburgh.  Returning 
to  America,  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Chap- 
man, at  Philadelphia.  In  18il,  he  wa*  chosen 
professor  of  tlie  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  held 
that  position  till  his  death,  April  4,  1858. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  alluded  to,  Dr. 
Mitchell  published  in  1821,  a  poem  entitled  St. 
Helena,  ly  a  Ycwkee. 

Indecixi&H,  his  longest  production,  is  a  didactic 
poem,  "  intended,"  says  his  friend,  the  late  Joseph 
0.  Neal,  in  a  biographical  notice  in  Graham's  Ma- 
gazine,* u  to  convey  a  moral  of  tho  most  useful 
character,  by  proving1 — 

That  Indedsion  marks  its  path  with  tears ; 
That  want  of  candor  darkens  future  years ; 
That  perfect  truth  is  virtue's  safest  friend, 
And  that  to  shun  the  wrong  is  better  than  to  mend 

And  the  poet  has  carried  out  the  idea  in  a  story 
of  romantic  incident,  somewhat  unequal  and 
hasty  at  times,  in  its  construction,  but,  on  tho 
whole,  marked  with  power,  and  calculated  deeply 
to  interest  the  reader." 

The  following  spirited  lyric  was  written  in 
1820. 

THE  BRILLIANT  NOB?   "WEST, 

Let  Araby  boast  of  her  soft  spicy  gale, 
And  Persia  her  breeso  from  the  rose-scented  vale ; 
Let  orange-trees  scatter  in  wildriess  their  balm, 
Where  sweet  summer  islands  lie  frflgraat  and  calm; 
Give  me  the  cold  blast  of  my  country  again, 
Careering  o'er  snow-covered  mountain  and  plain, 
And  coming,  though  scentless,  yet  pure,  to  my  breast, 
With  vigor  aud  health  from  the  cloudless  JSor'  West 

I  languish  where  suns  in  the  tropic  slcy  glow, 
And  gem-studded  voters  on  golden  sa"  ds  flow, 
Where  shrubs,  blossom-laden,  bright  birds  and  sweet 

trees 

With  odors  and  music  encumber  the  breeze; 
I  languish  to  catch  but  a  breathing  of  thec, 
To  hear  thy  wild  winter-notes,  brilliant  and  free, 
To  feel  thy  cool  touch  on  my  heart-string*  opprest, 
And  gather  a  tone  from  the  bracing  Nor'  \Veat 

Mists  melt  at  thy  coming,  clouds  flee  from  thy  wrath, 
The  marsh  and  its  vupoi'S  are  sealed  on  thy  path, 
For  spotless  and  pure  as  the  snow-covered  .North, 
Their  cold  icy  cradle,  thy  tempests  come  forth. 
The  blue  robe  is  borrowed  from  clearest  of  skies, 
Thy.etiudftla  were  made  where  the  driven  anew  lies, 
And  stars,  seldom  seen  in  this  low  world,  arc  bleat 
To  shine  iu  thy  coronet — brilliant  IS  or'  Weak 

For  ever,  for  ever,  be  thine,  purest  wind, 

The  lakes  und  the  streams  of  my  country  to  bind; 

And  oh  1  though  afar  I  am  fated  to  roarj, 

Still  kindle  the  hearths  and  the  hearts  ot  my  homel 

While  blows  from  the  polar  slues  holy  and  pure 

Thy  trumpet  of  freedom,  the  land  shall  endure, 

*  August,  184fi.  In  L<?5d  was  published  a  posthumous  vol- 
ume —  Five  Essays  on  tire,  Cryplogamow  Origin  <>f  Afahtriovis  mul 
Epidemic  JPeuers,  etc.  Edited  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D. 


As  snow  in  thy  pathway,  and  stars  on  thy  crest^ 
Unsullied  and* beautiful — glorious  Nor'  West. 

TOE  NEW  AND  THE  O1.D  SONG. 

A  new  song  should  be  sweetly  sung, 

It  goes  but  to  the  ear ; 
A  new  song  should  be  sweetly  sung, 

For  it  touches  no  one  near : 
But  an  old  sorg  may  be  roughly  sung; 

The  ear  forgets  its  art, 
As  conies  upon  the  rudest  tongue, 

The  tribute  to  the  heart. 
A  new  song  should  be  sweetly  sung, 

For  memory  gilds  it  not; 
It  brings  not  back  the  strains  that  rung 

Thiough  childhood's  sunny  cot. 
But  an  old  sorg  may  be  roughly  sung, 

It  tells  of  days  of  glee, 
When  the  boy  to  his  mother  clung, 

Or  danced  oa  his  father's  knee. 

On  tented  fields  'tis  welcome  still; 

JTis  sweet  in  the  stormy  sea, 
In  forest  wild,  on  rocky  hill, 

And  away  on  the  prairie  lea: — 
But  do  are.*  far  the  old  song1, 

When  friends  we  love  are  nigh, 
And  well  known  voices,  clear  and  strong, 

Unite  iii  the  chorus  cry 

Of  the  old  sorg,  the  obi  song, 

The  soi  g  of  the  days  of  glee, 
When  the  boy  to  his  mother  clung, 

Or  danced  on  his  father's  kneel 
Oh,  the  old  song — the  old  songl 

Ihe  soiig  of  the  days  of  glee, 
The  new  so?,g  may  be  better  sung, 

But  the  good  old  song  for  me  I 

EICIUKD  PEOT  SMITH 

WAS  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated 
as  a  law}*er.  His  father,  William  Moore  Smith, 
•who  transmitted  a  taste  for  literature  to  his  son, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  poetical  writer  of  reputa- 
tion. Tho  first  appearance  of  Richard  Pemi 
Smith  (is  un  author  was  in  the  contribution  of  a 
scries  of  Essays  entitled  "The  Plagiary"  to  tho 
Union.  Ho  was  for  five  years,  from  1822,  tho 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Aurora,  in  which  ho 
succeeded  Buanc.  He  then  returned  to  his  pro- 
fession of  tho  law,  still  pursuing  his  literary  tastes. 
In  1881  he  published  a  novel  of  the  American. 
Revolution,  The  Forsaken*  Ilcisal^othe  author 
of  two  volumes  of  short  stories,  The  Aehw*  of 
Padua,  and  other  Tales.  lie  was  a  frequent  wri- 
ter of  poetical  pieces  for  the  newspapers-,  but 
chiefly  known  as  a  ready  writer  of  dramatic  pieces 
for  the  stage.  His  tragedy  of  Caiw  Marim, 
written  for  Edwin  Forrest,  was  brought  out  by  the 
latter  on  the  stage.  He  wrote  numerous  other 
successful  plays,  *-ome  of  the  titles  of  which  arc, 
Quit*  Correct,  The  Mghth  <>/ January,  The  Sen- 
tineh,  William.  Penn,  the  Waier  Witch,  I*  #h$  a 
Brigand?  &e.  Bees,  in  his  Dramatic  Authors,  enu- 
merates these,  aud  tells  an  anecdote  illustrating 
his  equanimity  while  turning  off  these  hasty  pro- 
ductions  lor  ready  money.  Leaving  the  theatre 
one  night  at  the  close  of  the  performance  of  a 
piece  of  his  composing,  he  met  an  old  schoolfellow 
who,  ignorant  of  his  friend's  share  in  it,  saluted 
him.  "  Well,  this  is  really  the  most  insufferable 
trash  that  I  have  witnessed  for  some  time." 


MRS.  LOUISA  J.  HALL. 
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"  True,"  replied  Smith,  "but  as  they  give  me  a 
benefit  to-morrow  night  as  the  author,  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  again/' 

He  died  at  his  residence  on  the  Schuylkill, 
August  12,  1854.  He  had  ceased  to  write  for 
some  years  before  his  death,  having  suffered  from 
a  dropsical  affection.* 

MBS.  LOUISA  J.  HALL. 

LOUISA  JANE,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Park,  of 
Newburyport,  was  born  in  that  place,  February  7, 
1802.  Her  father,  in  1811,  opened  a  school  for 
young  ladies  in  Boston,  at  which  the  daughter 
received  a  thorough  education.  She  commenced 
writing  at  an  early  age,  and  a  few  of  her  poems 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  newspapers  when 
she  was  about  twenty. 

In  1825,  the  first  half  of  her  dramatic  poem 
of  Miriam  was  read  at  a  literary  party  in  Bos- 
ton ;  the  author,  unknown  as  such  to  the  compa- 
ny, was  present,  and  so  much  encouraged  by 
the  commendations  the  work  received,  that  she 
completed  it  soon,  after.  It  was  not  published 
until  1887. 

In  1831,  she  removed  with  her  father  to  Wor- 
cester, where  she  was  afflicted  for  four  or  five  years 
with  almost  total  blindness.  Her  dej  rivation  was 
partially  relieved  by  her  father's  kindness,  who 
read  to  her  for  hours  daily  from  his  well  stocked 
library,  and  assisted  her  in  the  preparation  of 
two  prose  compositions,  which  she  afterwards 
published,  Joanna  of  Naples,  a  tale,  and  a  life  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson, 

In  1840,  Miss  Park  was  married  to  the  Rev, 
Edward  B.  Hall,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Pro- 
vidence, Rhode  Island. 

The  scene  of  Miriam  is  laid  in  Rome,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Chriftian  church.  The  characters 
of  the  piece  are  few,  and  the  action  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  antagonism  between  the  dominant 
idolatry  and  the  yet  persecuted  Faith. 

Miriam,  a  young  Christian  maiden,  is  sum- 
moned by  her  father  and  brother  to  attend  the 
burial  rites  of  one  of  their  persecuted  sect.  Her 
refusal  excites  their  surprise,  but  they  depart  on 
their  errand.  Paulus,  the  son  of  Piso,  "  a  noble  Ro- 
man, a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,"  enters.  Un- 
able to  change  bis  faith, she  has  remained  behind  for 
a  farewell  interview.  "While  they  are  together,  her 
brother  Euphas  returns,  reproaches  her  for  what 
he  deems  her  immorality,  and  brings  intelligence 
that  the  assembly  had  been  surprised,  and  her 
father,  with  others,  led  to  prison  to  be  condemn- 
ed to  death.  Euphas  summon*  other  Christians, 
who  surround  Paulus ;  and  departs  to  propose  to 
Piso,  who  is  devotedly  attached  to  his  only  son, 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  next  scene  intro- 
duces the  merciless  Roman  ruler.  Euphas  is  in 
despair,  when  Miriam  enters.  Her  resemblance 
to  her  deceased  mother  powerfully  affects  Piso, 
who,  years  ago,  a  soldier  in  Syria,  had  wooed  the 
latter  when  a  maiden,  and  now  discovers  the  rival 
who  became  her  husband  within  his  power. 
Finding  he  can  save  his  son's  life  only  by  the  re- 
lease of  all  the  captives,  he  proml-.es  that  they 
shall  return  at  the  appointed  time,  the  break  of 
the  following  day.  To  this,  and  its  first  locality, 

*  Kees?s  Dramatic  Authors  of  America. 


the  scene  changes.  The  brother  and  sister  return 
with  the  promise,  and  are  soon  followed  by  the 
mockery  of  its  fulfilment.  The  Christian  captives 
are  introduced,  bearing  with  them  the  aged  Thra- 
seno,.  stretched  dead  upon  a  bier,  having  been 
strangled  in  prison  by  order  of  his  old  rival.  Mi- 
riam sinks  under  this  accumulated  misery.  She 
rallies  a  moment  as  her  lover  proclaims  that  hence- 
forth his  part  and  lot  are  with  those  about  him, 
and  craves,  as  a  sincere  convert,  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism ;  but  while  the  funeral  dirge  rises  around  the 
body  of  her  father,  her  gentle  spirit  passes  from 
earth. 
We.  quote  the  concluding  scene  of  the  drama : — • 

Christians  enter,  and  the  group  opening,  displays  the 
body  of  Thraseno  on  a  bier. 

Paulus.  (Springing  forward.)  Oh  fool  and  bloody 

deed! — and  wretched  son! 
That  knows  too  well  whose  treachery  hath  done  this  1 

An  aged  Christian.    Thus  saith  the  man  of  blood, 

"  My  word  is  kept. 

I  send  you  him  I  promised.    Have  ye  kept 
Your  faith  with  me  ?     If  so,  there  is  naught  more 
Between  us  three.    Bury  your  dea<V— arid  fly  I" 

first  Christian.    A  ruffian's  strangling  hand  hath 

grasped  this  throat! 
And  on  the  purple  lip  convulsion  still 
Lingers  with  awful  tele  of  violence. 
Oh,  fearful  was  the  strife  from  which  arose 
Our  bi  other's  spirit  to  its  peaceful  home ! 
Let  grief,  let  wrath,  let  each  unquiet  thought 
Be  still,  and  round  the  just  man's  dust  ascend 
The  voice  of  pray'r. 

Pa>dus.  Not  yet!  oh!  not  quite  yet! 

Hear  me,  ye  pale  and  horror-stricken  throng ! 
Hear  me,  thou  sobbing  boy!    My  Miriam,  turn — 
Turn  back  thy  face  from  the  dim  world  of  death, 
And  hear  thy  lover's  voice! — What  seest  thou 
In  the  blue  heav'ns  with  fixed  and  eager  gaze? 

Miriam.  Angels  are  gathering  in  the  eastern  sky — 
The  wind  is  playing  *mid  their  glittering  plumes— 
The  sunbeams  clance  upon  their  golden  harps — 
Welcome  is  on  their  fcur  and  glorious  brows  1 
Huth  not  a  holy  spirit  passed  frorfi  earth, 
Whom  ye  come  forth  to  meet,  seraphic  forms? 
Oh,  fade  not,  fade  not  yet ! — or  take  me  too, 
For  earth  grows  dark  beneath  my  dnzzled  eye ! 

Paulus.    Miriam !  in  mercy  spread  not  yet  thy 

wings! 
Spurn  me  not  from  the  gate  that  opes  for  thee ! 

Miriam.    In  which  world  do  I  stand !     A  voice 

there  was 

Of  prayer  and  woe.     That  must  have  rung  on  earth ! 
Say  on. 

Paulus.        Christians  I  I  must  indeed  say  on. 
Or  my  full  heart  will  break ! — No  heathen  is't 
On  whom  ye  gaze  with  low'ring,  angry  eyes. 
My  father's  blood — his  name,  his  faith,  his  gods— 
I  here  abjure ;  and  only  ask  your  prayers, 
The  purifying  water  on  my  brow, 
And  words  of  hope  to  soothe  my  penitence — 
Ere  I  atone  my  father's  crimes  with  blood. 

[Silence. 

And  will  none  speak  ?  Am  I  indeed  cast  off — 
Rejected  utterly  ?     Will  no  one  teach 
The  sinner  how  to  frame  the  Christian's  prayer, 
Help  me  to  know  the  Christian's  G-od  aright, 
Wash  from  my  brow  the  deep-red  stains  of  guilt  ? 
Must  I  then  die  in  ignorance  and  sin  ? 

Miriam.     0  earth!  be  not  so  busy  with  my  souL 
Paulus !  what  wouidest  thou  ? 

Paulus.  The  rite  that  binds 

New  converts  to  your  peaceful  faith. 
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Miriam* 


Goo  1  brethren, 


Hear  ye  his  prayer!  Search  ye  the  peaiteut, 
Bear  him  forth  with  you  in  your  pilgrimage, 
And  wlxeu  his  soul  in  earnest  hath  drunk  in 

The  spirit  of  Christ's  law,  seal  him  for  Heaven 

And  now — would  that  my  chains  were  broke  1'  Half- 
freed 

My  spirit  struggles  'neath  the  dust  that  lies 
Bo  heavy  on.  her  wings! — Paulus,  we  part 
But  oh,  how  different  is  the  parting  hour  ^ 
T?rom  that  which  crushed  my  hopeless  spirit  erst! 
joy— joy  and  triumph  now 

Paulus,  Oh,  name  not  joy. 

Miriam    Why  not  \    If  but  one  ray  of  light  from 

Heaven 

Hath  reached  thy^eoul,  I  may  indeed  rejoice  1 
Ev'n  thus,  in  oomfng  days,  from  martyrs'  bloo J. 
Shall  earnest  saints  arise  to  do  God's  work. 
And  thus  with  slow,  sure,  silent  step  shall  Truth 
Tread  the  dark  earth,  and  scatter  Light  abroad, 
Till  Peace  and  Righteousness  awake,  and  lead 
•Triumphant,  in  the  bright  and  joyous^  blaze, 
Their  happy  myriuds  up  to  yonder  skies ! 

JSuphas.    Sister!   with  such  a  calm  and  sunny 

brow 
Stand'st  thou  beside  our  murdered  father's  bier  ? 

Miriam.    Euphas,  thy  hand ! — xVye,  clasp  thy  bro- 
ther's hand ' 

Ye  fair  and  young  apostles !  go  ye  forth — 
Go  side  by  side  beneath  the  sun  and  storm, 
A  dying  sister's  blessing  on  your  toils! 
When  ye  have  poured  the  oil  of  Christian,  peace 
On  passions  rude  and  wild — when  ye  have  won 
Bark,  sullen  souls  from  wrath  and  sin  to  God — 
Whene'er  ye  kneel  to  bear  upon  your  prayers 
Repentant  sinners  up  to  yonder  lioavon, 
Be  it  in  palace — dungeon — open  air — 
'Mid  friends — 'mid  raging  foes — in  joy — in  grief — 
Deem  not  ye  pray  alone, — man  never  doth! 
A  sister  spirit,  ling'ring  near,  shall  fill 
The  silent  air  around  you  with  her  prayers, 
Waiting  till  ye  too  lay  your  fetters  down, 
Ancl  corne  to  your  reward ! — Go  fearless  forth ; 
For  glorious  truth  wars  with  you,  and  shall  reign. 

[Seeinff  the  bier. 

My  father  1  sjeepest  thou  ? — Aye,  a  sound  sleep. 
Dreams  have  been  there — oh,  horrid  dreams ! — but 

now, 

The  silver  bearcl  heaves  not  upon  thy  breast, 
The  hand  I  press  is  deadly,  deadly  cold, 
And  thou  wilt  dream,  wilt  never  suffer,  more. 
Why  gaze  I  on  this  clay !     It  was  not  this — 

Not  this  I  reverenced  and  loved ! 

My  friends, 

Raise  ye  the  dirge ;  and  though  I  hide  rny  face 
In  my  dead  father's  robe,  think  not  I  weep. 
I  woxild  not  have  the  sight  of  those  I  love 
Too  well, — ev'n  at  this  solemn  hour,  too  well, — 
Disturb  my  soul's  communion  with  the  blest  J 
My  brother, — sob  not  so  1 


Shed  not  the  wild  and  hopeless  tear 
Uf)on  our  parted  brother's  bier ; 
With  heart  subdued  and  steadfast  eye, 
Oh,  raise  each  thought  to  yonder  sty ! 

Aching  brow  and  throbbing  breast 
In  the  silent  grave  shall  rest; 
But  the  clinging  dust  in  yaw 
Weaves  around  the  soul  its  chain. 
Spirit,  quit  this  land  of  tears, 
Hear  the  song  of  rolling  ^heres ; 
Shall  our  wild  and  selfish  prayers 
Call  thee  back  to  mortal  «ares  I 


Sainted  spirit  I  fare  thee  well ! 
More  than  mortal  tongue  can  tell 
Is  the  joy  that  even  "now 
Crowns  our  blessed  martyr's  brow  I 

Euphas.                               Paulus,  arise  1 
We  must  away.    Thy  father's  wrath 

Paulus.  Oh,  peace  1 

My  Miriam, — speak  to  us! — she  doth  not  stir  I 

Euphas.    Methought  I  saw  her  ringlets  move  I 

<Fir$t  Christian.  Alas  I 

Twas  but  the  breeze  that  lifted  those  dark  locks ! 
They  never  will  wave  more. 

JSuphas.  It  cannot  be  I 

Let  me  but  look  upon  her  face! — Oh,  God  1 
Death  sits  in  that  glazed  eye  1 

Mrfst  Christian*  Aye,  while  wo  sung 

Her  father's  dirge — across  the  youi.g  and  fair 
I  saw  death's  shudder  pass.     Kay,  turn  not  pale. 
Borne  on  the  solemn  strain,  her  spirit  soared 

Most  peacefully  on  high. 

Chastened  ye  are 

And  b    n/l  by  sorrow  to  your  holy  task. 
Arise, — arid  in  your  youthful  memories 
Treasure  the  end  of  innocence. — Away, 
Beneath  far  other  skies,  weep — if  ye  can — 
The  gain  of  those  ye  loved, 

JEuphas.  Lift  this  fair  dust. — 

My  brother!  speechless,  tearless  grief  lor  her 
Who  listeneth  for  thy  pray'rs? 

JPaulm.  My  mind  is  dark. 

The  faith  which  she  bequeathed  must  lighten  it. 
Come  forth,  and  I  will  learn. — Oh,  Miriam  1 
Can  thy  bright  faith  e'er  comfort  grief  like  mine! 

MARIA  J.  McINTOSH. 

Miss  MclNTosir,  the  author  of  a  series  of  fictions, 
characterized  by  their  truthfulness  and  happy 
style,  is  the  descendant  of  a  Scottish  family, 
which  came  among  the  first  settlers  to  Georgia. 
Her  ancestors  in  Scotland  were  distinguished  by 
the  handling  of  the  sword  rather  than  the*pen, 
though  an  uncle  of  her  grandfather,  Brigadier- 
General  William  Mclntosh,  who  led  the  Highland 
troops  in  the  rising  of  1715,  during  ft  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  died,  wrote  a  treatise  on  44  Inclosing,  Fallow- 
ing, and  Planting  in  Scotland."  With  fortunes 
greatly  diminished  by  the  adherence  of  his  family 
to  the  Stuarts,  her  great-grandfather,  Capt  John 
More  Mclntosh,  with  one  hundred  adherents, 
sailed  from  Inverness,  in  1735,  for  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  and  landing  on  the  banks  of  the  Alata- 
maha,  named  the  place  at  which  they  settled  New 
Inverness,  nowDarien,  in  the  county  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Mclntosh.  This  John  More 
Mclntosh  was  the  same  who  originated  and  was  the 
first  signer  of  the  protest  made  by  the  colonists  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  England,  against  the  in- 
troduction of  African  slaves  into  Georgia.  Of  his 
sons  and  grandsons,  seven  bore  commissions  in 
the  American  Army  of  the  Revolution.  Of 
these,  Major  Laohlan  Mclntosh  was  the  father 
of  our  author.  He  combined  the  dissimilar  pro- 
fessions of  the  law  ancl  of  arms.  His  standing  as 
a  lawyer  was  high  in  his  native  state,  and  after 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  political  honors  were 
often  thrust  upon  him,  and  his  pen  was  often 
employed  in  defence  of  fhe  measures  of  his  party. 
He  was  admired  for  his  social  qualities,  and  his 
warm  heart  and  conversational  talents  are  still 
remembered.  He  was  married  to  an  aecom- 
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plished  lady,  who  united  great  energy  of  character 
to  purely  feminine  traits.  Major  Mclntosh  re- 
sided after  the  Revolution  in  the  village  of  Sun- 
bury,  forty  miles  south  of  Savannah,  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Georgia,  where  our  author  was  horn.  In  a 
reminiscence  of  this  spot  she  thus  records  her 
impressions  of  its  scenery.  "  Sunbury  was  beau- 
tifully situated  about  five  miles  from  the  ocean, 
on  a  bold  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  up 
between  St.  Catherine's  Inland  on  the  one  side 
and  the  main  land  on  the  other,  forming,  appa- 
rently, the  horns  of  a  crescent,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  town  stood.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot, 
carpeted  with  the  short-leaved  Bermuda  grass, 
and  shaded  with  oaJt,  cedar,  locust,  and  a  flower- 
ing tree,  the  Pride  of  India.  It  was  then  the 
summer  resort  of  all  the  neighboring  gentry,  who 
went  thither  for  the  sea  air.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  lost  its  character  for  health, 
and  is  now  a  desolate  rain ;  yet  the  hearts  of 
those  who  grew  up  in  its  shades  still  cling  to  the 
memory  of  its  loveliness ;  a  recollection  which 


exists  as  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  which 
no  distance  can  wholly  sever.  Its -sod,  still  green 
and  beautiful  as  ever,  is  occasionally  visited  by  a 
solitary  pilgrim,  who  goes  thither  with  something 
of  the  tender  reverence  with  which  he  would 
visit  the  grave  of  a  beloved  friend." 

In  Sunbury,  at  an  academy,  which  dispensed 
it*  favors  to  pupils  of  both  sexes,  Miss  Mclntosh 
received  all  of  her  education  for  which  she  was 
indebted  to  schools;*  arid  there  the  first  twenty 

*  A.  few  notes  before  us,  from  the  pen  of  '  iss  Mclntosh, 
contain  a  souvenir  to  the  memory  of  this  head  master  of 
Sun  bury.  "  He  was  an  frish  (fentttmaiir-sin  epithet  which 
he  marked  as  quite  distinct  from  that  of  a  Gentleman,  front 
Ireland.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Antrim  ; — a 
Presbyterian  divine,  yet  not  in  early  life  after  a  very  strict 
model.  He  would  indeed,  then,  have  answered  Addisoo's  de- 
mands well,  being  quite  willing  "to  avail  himself  of  the  elo- 
quence of  the  classics  of  the  pulpit,  while  he  could  lake  a 
hand  readily,  either  in  backgammon— Sir  Roger  de  Cover-ley's 
special  requisition— or  in  whist.  In  his  latter  years,  however, 
for  he  has  passed  away  from  earth,  he  became  an  earnest  and 
sincere  Christian  minister,  and  might  have  said  to  many  of  his 


years  of  her  life  were  spent.  After  that  time  her 
home  having  been  broken  up  by  the  death  of  her 
mother,  she  passed  much  of  her  time  with  a 
married  sister,  who  resided  in  New  York,  and 
afterwards  with  her  brother,  Capt.  James  M. 
Mclntosh  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  who  ,e  family  had 
aho  removed  to  that  city-  In  1835,  Miss 
llclntpsh  was  induced  to  sell  her  property  in 
Georgia,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  JSTe\v  York. 
The  investment  proving  injudicious,  she  was 
dependent  on  her  friends  or  her  pen.  She 
characteristically  chose  the  independence  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  latter.  Her  first 
thought  was  to  translate  from  the  French.  A 
friend  advised  her  to  attempt  a  juvenile  series  of 
publications,  which  should  take  the  place  in  moral 
science  which  the  popular  u  Peter  Parley"  books 
had  taken  in  matters  of  facfc,  and  suggested 
u  Aunt  Kitty"  as  a  nom  de  plume.  The  story  of 
Blind  Alice  was  accordingly  written  in  1838,  but 
did  not  find  a  publisher  till  184:1,  Its  success  led 
to  a  second,  Je^de  Grahams,,  which  was  followed 
in  quick  succsssion  by  Florence  Ariiott,  Grace 
and  Clara,  and  EU&n  Leslie.  Each  of  these 
little  wjrks  was  designed  for  the  inculcation  and 
illustration  of  some  moral  sentiment.  In  Blind 
Alice  it  was  the  happiness  springing  from  the 
exercise  of  benevolence;  in  Jessie  Grahame,  the 
love  of  truth ;  in  Florence  Arriott,  the  distinction, 
between  true  generosity  and  its  counterfeit ;  in 
Grace  and  Clara,  the  value  of  the  homely  quality 
of  justice ;  and  in  Ellen  Leslie,  the  influence  of 
temper  on  domestic  happiness.  In  1844,  Con- 
quest and  Self-  Conquest,  and  Woman  an  Enigma, 
were  published  by  the  Harpers.  In  1845,  the 
same  publishers  brought  out  Pmfae  and  Prin* 
ciple,  and  a  child's  tule  called  The  Coudnz.  Het 
next  work,  To  Seem  and  to  Be,  was  published  in 
1846  by  the  Appletons,  who,  in  1847,  republished 
Aunt  Kitty's  Tales,  collected  from  the  previous 
editions  into  a  single  volume.  In  1848,  the  same 


order,  *  I  was  in  labors  more  abundant1  As  a  teacher  he  was 
unsurpassed.  Taught  in  the  niceties  of  his  own  language  and 
of  the  dead  languages,  as  few  American  scholars  of  that  day 
were,  he  seemed  especially  gifted  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge  to  others.  On  his  first  arrival  in  this  country  he 
had  resided  in  Alexandra,  and  had  taught  in  the  faini'y  of 
General  Washington,  as  he  was  proud  of  remembering;  When 
he  earne  to  Georgia  he  married  ; — there  he  continued  to  live, 
and  there  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
a  hundred.  Even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  would  have  de- 
tected an  imperfect  concord  or  false  prosody.  "When  he  was  a 
teacher,  the  barbarous  age  of  the  rod  and  the  ferule  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  boys  of  his  school  sometimes  complained  that 
they  were  made  to  expiate  by  their  application,  not  their  own 
faults  only,  but  also  those  of  their  fair  companions,  who  were 
of  course  exempted  from  such  punishments.  To  those  who 
showed  any  interest  in  study,  he  was  kind  and  indulgent.  To 
myself  he  scarcely  offered  a  ly  constraint,  permitting  me  often 
to  choose  my  studies  and  prescribe  my  own  lessons.  The 
natural  dislike  of  a  vivacious  girl  to  plod  ever  and  ever  in  one 
beaten  track,  while  boys,  who  were  not  always  brighter  than 
herself,  were  leaving  her  to  penetrate  into  the  hisrher  myste- 
ries of  science,  he  stimulated  rather  than  repressed,  producing 
thus  an  emulation,  which  gave  a  healthy  impulse  to  both  parties. 
I  remember  often  to  have  heard  Dr.  Me  Whir — for  this  was 
the  name  of  the  master— say,  that  this  rivalry  had  done  more 
for  his  school  than  a  dozen  rods,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  with 
it  there  mingled  no  bitterness,  for  some  of  those  lads  have 
been  among  the  best  friends  of  my  life.  The  peculiar  training 
of  such  a  school  must  of  course  have  exercised  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  mental  characteristics.  It  perhaps  enabled  me  to 
exercise  more  readily  the  self-reliance  necessary  when  thrown 
on  my  own  resources, — yet  it  never  inclined  me  for  a  moment 
to  the  vagaries  of  those  who  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of 
women's  rights.  He  who  best  understood  the  nature  He  had 
formed,  assigned  to  woman  a  position  of  subjection  and  de- 
pendence, and  I  consider  the  noblest  right  to  be,  the  right 
intelligently  to  obey  His  laws.  In  that  obedience  is  found, 
doubtless,  the  highest  honor  of  man  or  woman.11 
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house  published  Charms  and  Counter  Charms, 
and  the  next  year,  Donaldson  Manor,  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  written  at  various  times  for 
magazines,  and  strung  together  by  a  slight 
thread.  In  1850,  was  brought  out  Woman  in 
America,  the  only  purely  didactic  work  the 
author  has  puMi shed.  In  1853,  appeared  The 
Lofty  and  the  Lowly,  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
slave  and  the  master,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

In  England,  Miss  Macintosh's  books  have  enjoyed 
a  good  rep utati  on,  wi  th  a  large  popular  siile.  They 
were  first  introduced  by  the  eminent  tragedian, 
Mr.  Macready,  who,  having  obtained  Aunt  Kitty's 
Tales  in  this  country  to  take  home  to  his  child- 
ren, rend  them  himself  on  the  voyage,  as  he 
afterwards  wrote  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  with 
such  pleasure,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don he  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher, 
who  reproduced  them  there.  The  author's  other 
books  have  been  published  in  England  as  they 
made  their  appearance  in  America.  Her  later 
works  are  :  Emily  Herbert,  1 855 ;  Rose  and  Lil- 
lie  Stanhope;  Violet,  or  the  Cross  and  the  Grown, 
1856;  Meta  Gray,  1858;  Two  Pictures,  1863. 

TBS  BROTHEUa;  OB,  IN  THE  FASHION  AND  ABOVE  THB 
FASHION.* 

"Some men  are  born  to  greatness — some  achieve 
greatness — and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them,"  Henry  Manning  belonged  to  the  second  of 
these  three  great  classes.  The  son  of  a  mercantile 
adventurer,  who  won  and  lost  a  fortune  by  specula, 
tion,  he  found  himself  at  sixteen  years  of  age  called 
on  to  choose  between  the  life  of  a  Western  farmer, 
with  its  vigorous  action,  stirring  incident,  and  rough 
usage — and  the  life  of  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  most 
noted  establishments  in  Broadway,  the  great  source 
and  centre  of  fashioa  in  Kew  York.  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Manning,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  the  distant  West  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  the  embarrassments  into  which  that  event  had 
plunged  her,  had  obtained  the  offer  of  the  latter  si- 
tuation for  one  of  his  two  nephews,  and  would  take 
the  other  with  him  to  his  prairie-home. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  with  me,  Matilda,"  he 
said  to  his  sister,  "  because  our  life  is  yet  too  wild 
and  rough  to  suit  a  delicate  woman,  reared,  as  you 
have  been,  in  the  midst  of  luxurious  refinements. 
The  difficulties  and  privations  of  life  in  the  West 
fall  most  heavily  upon  woman,  while  she  has  little 
of  that  sustaining  power  which  man's  more  adven- 
turous spirit  finds  in  overcoming  difficulty  and  cop- 
ing with  danger.  But  let  me  have  one  of  your 
boys,  and  by  the  time  he  has  arrived  at  manhood, 
he  will  be  able,  I  doubt  not,  to  offer  you  in  his 
home  all  the  comforts,  if  not  all  the  elegances  of 
your  present  abode." 

Mrs.  Manning  consented;  and  now  the  question 
was,  which  of  her  sons  should  remain  with  her,  and 
which  should  accompany  Mr.  Morgan.  To  Henry 
Manning,  older  by  two  years  than  his  brother 
George,  the  choice  of  situations  was  submitted* 
He  went  with  his  uncle  to  the  Broadway  establish- 
ment, heard  the  duties  which  would  be  demanded 
from  him,  the  salary  which  would  be  given,  saw  the 
grace  with  which  the  eltgants  behind  the  counter 
displayed  their  silks,  and  satins,  and  velvets,  to  the 
eUgantes  before  the  counter,  and  the  decision  with 
which  they  promulgated  the  decrees  of  fashion  ;  and 
with,  that  just  sense  of  his  ownjpowers  which  is  the 

*  From  the  Evenings  at  Donaldson  Manor. 


accompaniment  of  true  genius,  he  decided  at  once 
that  there  lay  his  vocation.  George,  who  had  not 
been  without  difficulty  kept  quiet  while  his  brother 
was  forming  his  decision,  as  soon  as  it  "was  an- 
nounced, sprai:g  forward  with  a  whoop  that  would 
have  suited  a  Western  forest  better  than  a  ]STew 
York  drawing-room,  threw  the  Horace  he  was  read- 
ing across  the  table,  clasped  first  his  mother  and 
then  his  uncle  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  the 
boy  for  the  West.  I  will  help  you  to  fell  forests 
and  build  cities  there,  uncle.  Why  should  not  we 
build  cities  as  well  as  Romulus  and  Remus  F 

"  I  will  supply  your  cities  with/ all  their  silks,  and 
satins,  and  velvets,  and  laces,  and  charge  them  no- 
thing, George,*'  said  Henry  Manning  with  that  air 
of  superiority  with  which  the  worldly-wise  often 
look  on  the  sallies  of  the  enthusiast. 

"  You  make  my  head  ache,  my  sou,"  complained 
Mr?.  Manning,  shrinking  from  his  boisterous  gratu- 
lation ; — but  Mr.  Morgan  returned  his  hearty  cm- 
brace,  and  as  he  g;.ized  into  his  bold,  bright  face, 
with  au  eye  as  bright  as  his  own,  replied  to  his 
hurst  of  enthusiasm,  "  You  are  the  very  boy  for  the 
\Vest,  Geoige.  It  is  out  of  such  bravo  stuff  that 
pioneers  and  city-builders  are  always  made." 

Henry  Mannihg  soon  bowed  himself  into  the  favor 
of  the  ladies  who  formed  the  principal  customers  of 
his  employer.  By  his  careful  and  really  correct 
habits,  and  his  elegant  taste  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  goods,  he  became  also  a  favorite  with 
his  employers  themselves.  They  needed  an  agent 
for  the  selection  of  goods  abroad,  and  they  sent  him. 
He  purchased  cloths  for  them  in  England  and  silks 
in  France,  and  came  home  with  the  leputntion  of  a 
travelled  man.  Having  persuaded  his  mother  to 
advance  a  capital  for  him  by  selling  out  the  btuik 
stock  in  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  funded  her  little 
fortune,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  as  a  French  importer.  Leaving 
a  partner  to  attend  to  the  sales  at  home,  he  went 
abroad  for  the  selection  of  goods,  and  the  further 
enhancement  of  his  social  reputation.  He  returned 
in  two  years  with  a  fashionable  figure,  a  »most 
recherche  style  of  dress,  moustachios  of  the  most 
approved  cut,  and  whiskers  of  faultless  curl — a 
finished  gentleman  in  3ns  own  conceit.  With  such 
attractions,  the  prestige  which  ho  deiivcd  from  his 
reported  travels  and  long  residence  abroad,  and  the 
savoir  fairs  of  one  who  had  naatle  the  conventional 
arrangements  of  society  his  study,  ho  fjxiicldy  rose 
to  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  to  the  poh.t  \vuich  it 
had  been  his  life's  ambition  to  attain.  He  became 
the  umpire  of  taste,  and  his  word  was  received  as 
the  fiat  of  fashion.  lie  continued  to  res  I  Jo  with  his 
mother,  and  paid  great  attention  to  her  style  of 
dress,  and  the  arrangements  of  her  house,  fr»r  it  was 
important  that  his  mother  shoxild  appear  properly. 
Poor  Mrs.  Manning  1  she  sometimes  thought  that 
proiid  title  dearly  purchased  by  listening  to  liis 
daily  criticisms  on  appearance,  language,  manners, 
which  had  been  esteemed  stylish  enough  in  their 
day. 

George  Manning  had  visited  his  mother  only  once 
since  he  left  her  with  all  the  bright  iinugihii.gH  and 
boundless  confidence  of  fourteen,  and  then  Henry 
was  in  Kurope.  It  was  during  the  first  winter  after 
his  return,  ai.d  when  the  brothers  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  nearly  twelve  years,  that  Mrs.  Mannn.g 
informed  him  she  had  received  a  loiter  from  George, 
announeii  g  his  intention  to  be  in  Ntnv  York  in  l)e- 
cember,  nml  to  remain  with  them  through  most,  if 
not  all  the  winter.  Henry  Mannir.g  -was  evidently 
annoyed  at  the  announcement. 

"  1  wish,"  he  snid,  "  that  George  had  chosen  to 
make  his  visit  in  the  summer,  -when  most  of  the  peo- 
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pie  to  whom  I  should  hesitate  to  introduce  him 
would  have  been  absent  I  should  be  sorry  to  hurt 
his  feelings,  but  really,  to  introduce  a  Western 

fanner  into  polished  society "  Heiny  Manniig 

shuddered  and  was  silent.  "And  then  to  choose 
this  winter  of  all  winters  for  his  visit,  and  to  come 
in  December,  just  at  the  very  time  that  I  heard  yes- 
terday Miss  Haroourt  was  coming  fiom  Washii  gton 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  fiiend,  Mrs.  Duf- 
field ! n 

"  And  what  has  Miss  Harcourfs  visit  to  Mrs. 
Duffield  to  do  with  George's  visit  to  us  P  asked  Mis. 
Manning. 

"A  great  deal — at  least  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  my  regret  that  he  should  come  just  LOW.  I 
told  you  how  I  became  acquainted  with  Emma  Har- 
court in  Em  ope,  and  what  a  splendid  creature  she 
is.  Even  in  Paris  she  bore  the  palm  for  wit  and 
beauty — and  fabhion  too — that  is  in  English  and 
American  society.  But  I  did  not  tell  you  that  she 
received  me  with  such  distinguished  favor,  ni>d 
evinced  so  much  pretty  consciousness  at  my  atten- 
tions, that  had  not  her  father,  having  been  chosen 
one  of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
hurried  from  Pat  is  in  order  to  be  in  this  country  in 
time  for  his  vote,  I  should  probably  have  been  in- 
duced to  marry  her.  Her  rather  is  in  Congress  this 
year,  and  you  see,  she  no  sooner  learns  that  I  am 
here,  than  she  comes  to  spend  part  of  the  winter 
with  a  friend  in  Rew  York." 

Henry  arose  at  this,  walked  to  a  glass,  surveyed 
his  elegant  figure,  and  continuing  to  east  occasional 
glances  at  it  as  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  loom,  lesumed  the  conversation,  or  la- 
ther  his  own  communication. 

"All  this  is  veiy  encouragirg,  doubtless;  but 
Emma  Harcourt  is  so  perfectly  elegant,  so  thoiot.ghly 
refined,  that  I  dread  the  effect  upon  her  of  any 
outre  association — by  the  by,  mother,  if  I  obtain  her 
permission  to  introduce  you  to  her,  yon  will  Lot 
wear  that  brown  hwt  in  visitirg  her — a  brown  bat 
is  my  aversio:  — it  is  positively  vulgar.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Geoigc — how  cau  I  introduce  him,  with  liis 
rougfi,  boisterous,  Western  manner,  to  this  comtly 
lady? — the  very  thought  chills  me'* — nnd  Heiay 
Manning  shivered — "  aud  yet  how  can  I  avoid  it,  if 
we  should  be  e  gaged  ?" 

With  December  came  the  beautiful  Emma  Har- 
court, and  Mrs.  Dnffielu's  house  was  throi  ged  with 
her  admirers.  Her's  wns  the  form  ai  d  inovemei  t 
of  the  Huntress  Queen  rather  than  of  one  trained 
in  the  halls  of  fashion.  There  was  a  ioyous  free- 
dom in  her  air,  her  step,  her  glance,  which,  had  she 
been  less  beautiful,  less  talented,  less  fortunate  in 
social  position  or  in  wealth,  would  have  placed  her 
under  the  ban  of  fashion;  but,  as  it  was,  she  com- 
manded fashion,  Mid  even  Henry  Manning,  the  very 
slave  of  conventionalism,  had  no  criticism  for  her 
lie  had  been  nmong  the  first  to  call  on  her,  and  the 
blush  that  flitted  across  her  cheek,  the  smile,  that 
played  upon,  her  lips,  as  he  was  announced,  mig'.it 
well  have  flattered  o.ie  even  of  less  vanity. 

The  very  next  day,  before  Henry  had  had  time  to 
improve  these  symptoms  of  her  favor,  on  returning 
home,  at  five  o'clock  to  his  dinner,  h"e  found  a 
stranger  in  the  parlor  with  his  mother.  The  gentle- 
man arose  on  his  entrance,  aad  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  glance  at  the  tall,  manly  form,  the  lofty  air,  the 
commanding  brow,  ere  he  found  himself  cl-ispeJ  ia 
his  arms,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Dear  Henry!  how 
rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you  again." 

In  George  Mnnniag  the  physical  and  intellectual 

man  ha.1  been  developed  ia  rare  harmony.     He  was 

taller  and  larger  every  way  than  his  brother  Heurv, 

and  the  self-reliance  which,  the  latter  had  labori- 
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ously  attained  from  the  mastery  of  all  conventional 
rules,  was  his  by  virtue  of  a  courageous  soul,  which 
held  itself  above  all  rules  but  those  prescribed  by 
its  own  high,  sense  of  the  right  There  was  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  rendered  yet  more  striking  by  some 
points  of  resemblance,  between  the  pupil  of  society 
and  the  child  of  the  forest — between  the  Parisian 
elegance  of  Henry,  aad  the  proud,  free  grace  of 
George.  lib  were  the  step  and  bearing  waieh  we 
have  seen  ia  an  Indian  chief ;  bufc  thought  had  left 
its  impress  on  his  brow,  aad  there  was  ia  his  coun- 
tenance that  indescribable  air  of  refinement  which 
marks  a  polished  mind,  Ia  a  very  few  minutes 
Henry  beea.no  reconciled  to  his  brother's  arrival, 
aad  satisfied  with  him  in  all  respects  but  one — his 
dress.  This  was  of  the  finest  cloth,  but  made  iato 
large,  loose  trowsers,  and  a  species  of  hu  itiag-shirt, 
trimmed  with  fur,  beltel  around  the  waist,  and  de- 
scending to  the  kaee,  instead  of  the  tight  pantaloons 
and  closely  fitting  boJy  coat  prescribe!  by  fashion. 
The  little  party  lingered  long  over  the  table — it  was 
seven  o'clock  before  they  arose  from  it 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  George  Manning,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  you  this  evening,  but  I  will  make  you 
rich  amends  to-morrow  by  introducing  to  you  the 
friend  I  am  going  to  visit,  if  ^ou  will  permit  me, 
Ue.iry,  it  is  so  long  since  I  was  in  Kew  York  that  I 
need  some  direction  in  finding  my  way — must  I  turn 
up  or  down  Broadway  for  Number  — ,  ia  going  from 
tnis  street  I" 

"  Kumber  — ,"  exclaimed  Henry  ia  surprise ; 
"  you  must  be  mistaken — that  is  Mrs.  DuffielJV 

"  Then  I  am  quite  right ;  for  it  is  at  Mrs.  Duf- 
field's  that  I  expect  to  meet  my  friend  this  evening." 
With  some  curiosity  to  kuow  what  friend  of 
George  could  have  so  completely  the  entree  of  the 
fashionable  Mrs.  Duffield's  house  as  to  make  aa  ap- 
pointment there,  Henry  proposed  to  go  with  him 
and  show  him  the  way.  There  was  a  momentary 
hesitation  in  George's  manner  before  he  replied; 
"  Very  well,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you." 

"But — excuse  me,  George — you  are  not  surely 
going  in  that  dress — this  is  one  of  Mrs,  DulBeU's  re- 
ception evenings,  aad,  early  as  it  is,  you  will  find 
company  there." 

George  laughed  as  he  replied ;  "  They  must  take 
me  as  I  am,  lle.iry.  We  do  not  receive  our  fashions 
fro.n  Paris  at  the  West." 

Henry  almost  repeated  his  offer  to  accompany  his 
brother,  but  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw;  for 
George,  unconscious  of  this  feeling,  had  taken  his 
cloak  and  cap,  aad  was  awaiting  his  escort.  As 
they  approached  Mrs.  Duffield's  house,  George,  who 
hal  hitherto  led  the  conversation,  became  silent,  or 
answered  his  brother  only  ia  monosyllables,  and 
then  not  always  to  t  >e  purpose.  As  they  entered 
the  hall,  the  hits  and  cl  >iks  displayed  there  showed 
that,  aa  Henry  supposed,  they  were  not  the  earliest 
visitors.  George  paused  for  a  moment,  and  said, 
"  You  must  go  ia  witaout  me,  Henry.  Show  me  to 
a  room  where  there  is  no  company,"  he  coiitinued, 
turning  to  a  servant — '*  a..d  take  this  card  in  to  Mrs. 
Duffield — be  sure  to  give  it  to  Mrs.  Duffield  her- 
self!" 

The  servant  bowed  low  to  the  commanding 
stranger;  and  He  my,  almost  mechanically,  obeyed 
his  direction,  muttering  to  himself,  "  Free  and  easy, 
upon  rny  honor."  He  ha- 1  scarcely  entered  the  usual 
receptioa-room,  aad  made  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Duffield, 
wiiea  the  servaat  presented  his  brother's  card.  He 
watched  her  closely,  aad  saw  a  smile  playing  over 
her  lips  as  her  eyes  rested  on  it.  ^She  glaaced 
anxiously  at  Miss  Harcourt,  and  crossing  the  room 
to  a  group  in  which  she  stood,  she  drew  her  aside. 
After  a  few  whispered  words,  Mrs.  Duffield  placed 
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the  card  In  Miss  Harcourf  s  hand.  A  sudden  flash 
of  joy  irradiated  every  feature  of  her  beautiful 
face,  and  Heury  Manning  saw  that,  but  for  Mrs. 
DuffieU's  i^estraming  hand,  she  would  have  rushed 
from  the  room.  Recalled  thus  to  a  recollection  of 
others,  she  looked  around  her,  and  her  eyes  met  his. 
In  a.i  instant  her  face  was  covered  with  blushes,  and 
she  drew  back  with  embarrassed  consciousness — al- 
most immediately,  however,  she  raised  her  head 
with  a  proud,  bright  expression,  and  though  she  did 
not  look  at  Henry  Manning,  he  felt  that  she  was 
conscious  of  his  observation,  as  she  passed  with  a 
composed  yet  joyous  step  from  the  room. 

Henry  Manning  was  awaking  from  a  dream.  It 
wns  not  a  very  pleasant  awakeni.ig;  but  as  his  vanity 
rather  than  his  heart  was  touched,  he  was  able  to 
conceal  his  chagrin,  a:id  appear  as  interesting  and 
agreeable  as  usual.  He  now  expected,  with  some 
impatience,  the  denouement  of  the  comely.  An 
hour  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Duffield's  eye  began  to 
consult  the  marble  clock  on  her  mantel-piece.  The 
chime  for  another  half  hour  rang  put ;  and  she  left 
the  room  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  leaning  on. 
the  arm  of  George  Manning. 

**  Who  is  that? — What  noble-looking  man  is 
that  I"  were  questions  Henry  Manning  heard  from, 
many — from  a  very  few  only  the  exclamation,  "  How 
oddly  he  is  dresseJ  1"  ,  Before  the  evening  was  over 
Henry  began  to  feel  that  he  was  eclipsed  on  his  own 
theatre — that  Q-eorge,  if  not  in  the  fashion,  was  yet 
more  tks  fashion  than  he. 

Following  the  proud  happy  glance  of  his  brother's 
eye,  a  quarter  of  a:i  hour  later,  Henry  saw  Miss 
Harcourt  entering  the  room  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  •which  he  had  lately  come.  If  this 
were  a  ruse  on  her  part  to  veil  the  connexion  be- 
tween their  movements,  it  was  a  fruitless  caution. 
None  who  had  seen  her  before  could  fail  now  to  ob- 
serve the  softened  character  of  her  beauty,  and 
those  who  saw 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face — 

whenever  his  eyes  rested  on  her,  could  scarcely 
doubt  his  influence  over  her. 

The  next  morning  G-eorge  Manning  brought;  Miss 
Harcourt  to  visit  his  mother;  and  Mrs.  Manning  rose 
greatly  in  her  son  Henry's  estimation  when  he  saw 
the  nneetionate  deference  evinced  towards  her  by 
the  proud  beauty. 

"  How  strange  my  manner  -must  have  seemed  to 
you  sometimes  1"  said  Miss  Harcourt  to  Henry  one 
day.  "  I  was  engaged  to  George  long  before  I  met 
you  in  Europe ;  and  though  I  never  had  courage  to 
mention  him  to  you,  I  wondered  a  little  that  you 
never  spoke  of  hun.  I  never  doubted  fur  a  moment 
that  you  were  acquainted  with  our  engagement." 

"  I  do  not  even  yet  understand  where  and  how 
you  and  George  met" 

"  We  met  at  home — my  father  was  governor  of 
the  territory — State  now — in  which  your  uncle 
lives ;  our  homes  were  very  near  each  other's,  and 
so  we  met  almost  daily  while  I  was  still  a  child. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  adventures  together ;  for 
George  was  a  gre^t  favorite  with  my  father,  and  I 
was  permitted  to  go  with  him  anywhere.  He  has 
saved  my  life  twice — once  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
his  own,  when  with  the  wilfulnesa  of  a  spoiled 
child  I  would  ride  a  horse  which  he  told  me  I  could 
not  manage.  Oh  I  you  know  not  half  his  noble- 
ness," and  tears  moistened  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
happy  girl. 

Henry  Manning  was  touched  through  all  his  con- 
ventionalism, yet  the  moment  after  he  said,  "  George 
is  a  fine  fellow,  certainly ;  but  I  wish  you  could 
persuade  him  to  dress  a  little  more  like  other; 
people." 


"  I  would  not  if  I  could/*  exclaimed  Emma  Har- 
court, "while  the  blood  rushed  to  her  temples  ;  "  fa- 
shions and  all  such  conventional  regulations  are 
inaJe  for  those  who  have  no  innate  perception  of 
the  right,  the  noble,  the  beautiful  —  not  for  such  as 
he  —  he  is  above  fashion.'* 

What  Emma  would  not  ask,  she  yet  did  not  fail 
to  recognise  as  another  proof  of  correct  judgment, 
when  George  Manning  laid  aside  his  Western  cos- 
tume and  assumed  one  less  remarkable. 

Henry  Manning  had  received  a  new  idea  —  that 
there  are  those  who  are  above  the  fashion.  Allied 
to  this  was  another  thought,  which  in  time  found 
entrance  to  his  mind,  that  it  would  be  nt  least  as 
profitable  to  devote  our  energies  to  the  acquisition 
of  true  nobility  of  soul,  pure  and  high  thought  and 
refined  ta^te,  as  to  the  study  of  those  conventional- 
isms which  are  but  their  our.er  garment,  and  can  at 
best  only  conceal,  for  a  short  time,  their  absence, 
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THE  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Child  was  Francis. 
She  was  bora  in  Massachusetts,  but  parsed  a  por- 
tion of  her^euiiier  career  in  Maine,  where  her  fa- 
ther removed  shortly  after  her  birth. 

In  the  year  1824:  she  published  her  first  work, 
HobomoJc,  a  tale  founded  upon  the  early  history 
of  New  England.  The  story  told  by  Dr.  Gris- 
vvold  in  relation  to  this  commencement  of  a  long 
literary  career  is  a  curious  one.  While  on  a  visit 
to  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  minis- 
ter in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  she  accidentally 
met  with  the  recent  number  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review  and  read  an  article  on  Yamoyden  by 
Dr.  Piilirey,  in  which  the  field  offered  by  early 
New  England  history  for  the  purposes  of  the  no- 
velist is  dwelt  upon.  She  took  pen  in  hand  and 
wrote  off  the  first  chapter  of  Ilobomok.  Her 
brother's  commendation  encouraged  her  to  pro- 
ceed, and  in  six  weeks  the  story  was  completed. 
In  the  following  year  she  published  TJie  Jtebjel*,  a 
tale  of  the  Revolution.  Like  Ilobomok  it  intro- 
duces the  most  prominent  historical  personages  of 
its  scene  and  time  to  the  reader,  and  with  such 
eltbct  that  a  speech  put  in  the  mouth  of  James 
Otis  is  often  quoted  as  having  been  actually  pro- 
nounced by  tho  statesman. 


In  1826  she  married  Mr.  David  L.  Child,  and 
In  1827  commenced  The  Juvenile  Miscellany,  a 
monthly  magazine.  She  next  issued  The  Fru- 
gal Housewife,  a  work  on  domestic  economy  and 
culinary  mattery  designed  for  families  of  limited 
means.  In  1831  she  published  -  The  Mother*  $ 
Book,  a  volume  of  good  counsel  on  the  training  of 
children,  and  in  1882  The  Girl's  Book,  a  work  of 
somewhat;  similar  nature.  Her  Lives  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  Madame  JRolwid,  Lady  limxell,  and  Ma- 
dame Ghtyon,  were  published  about  the  same  time 
in  two  volumes  of  the  Ladies'  Family  Library,  a 
series  of  books  edited  by  her,  for  which  she  also 
prepared  the  Biographies  of  Good  Wive*,  in  one 
volume,  and  the  History  V  the  Condition  of 
Women  in  all  Age*,  in  two  volumes. 

In  1883  she  published  The  Coronal,  a  collection 
of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verso,  which  she  had 
previously  contributed  to  various  annuals,  and  in 
the  same  year  An  Appeal  for  that  Cla&t 
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ricins  calTed  African*,  a  vigorous  work  which 
created  a  great  sensation.  Dr.  Charming  is  said 
to  have  walked  from  Boston  to  Roxbury  to  see 
and  thank  the  author,  personally  a  stranger  to 
Mm. 

In  1835,  PMothea,  &  classical  romance  of  the 
days  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  appeared.  It  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  successful  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions, and  is  in  close  and  artistic  keeping  with 
the  classic  age  it  portrays.  Most  of  the  statesmen 
and  philosophers  of  the  time  are  introduced  in  its 
pages  with  a  generally  close  adherence  to  history, 
though  in  the  character  of  Plato  she  has  departed 
in  a  measure  from  tLis  rule  by  dwelling  on  the 
mystical  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  practical  traits  of  character.  The 
female  characters,  Philothea,  Eudora,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Aspasia,  are  portrayed  with  great  beauty 
and  delicacy. 

In  1841  Mra.  Child  and  her  husband,  removing 
tto  New  York,  became  the  editors  of  the  National 
Anti-Slavery  Standard,  In  the  same  year  she 
commenced  a  series  of  letters  for  the  Boston  Cou- 
rier, which  were  afterwards  republished  in  two 
volumes  with  the  title  of  Letter*  from  New  York, 
a  pleasant  series  of  descriptions  of  the  e very-day 
life  of  the  metropolis,  abounding  to  the  observant 
and  appreciative  eye  in  picturesque  incident  and 
suggestion  for  far-reaching  thought,  ^Donald 
Clarke  forms  the  suljuct  of  one  of  these  letters. 
Others  are  occupied  by  the  humanitarian  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  others  by  flowers  and  markets. 
The  peripatetic  trades  come  in  for  their  share  of 
notice,  nor  are  the  pathetic  narratives  of  want, 
temptation,  and  misery,  the  annals  of  the  cellar 
and  garret,  omitted.  Occasional  excursions  to 
the  picturesque  and  historic  villages  of  the  Hud- 
son, Staten  Inland,  and  other  near  at  hand  rural 
retreat^  give  an  additional  charm  to  these  de- 
lightful volumes. 

In  1846  Mrs.  Child  published  a  collection  of  her 
magazine  stories  under  the  title  of  Fact  and  Na- 
tion. In  1855  she  issued"  a  work  in  three  vol- 
umes, one  of  the  most  elaborate  which  she  has 
undertaken,  entitled  The  Progress  of  Religious 
Ideas,  embracing  a  view  of  every  form  of  belief 
"from  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  records  to  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

OLE  BUL — FROM  LETTERS  FEOM  NEW  YORK. 

"Welcome  to  thee,  Ole  Bui ! 

A  welcome,  warm 'and  free ! 
For  heart  and  memory  are  full  i 

Of  thy  rich  minstrelsy. 

'Tis  music  for  the  tuneful  rills 
To  flow  to  from  the  verdant  lulls; 
Music  such  as  first  on  earth 
Gave  to  the  Aurora  birth. 

Music  for  the  leaves  to  dance  to ; 
Music  such  as  sunbeams  glance  to; 
Treble  to  the  ocean's  roar, 
On  some  old  resounding  shore. 
Silvery  showers  from  the  fountains ; 
Mists  -unrolling  from  the  mountains; 
Lightning  flashing  through  a  cloud, 
When  the  winds  are  piping  loud.    , 

Music  full  of  warbling  graces, 
Like  to  birds  in  forest  places, 
Gushing,  trilling,  whirring  round, 
Mid  the  pine  trees'  murm'ring  sound. 


The  martin  scolding  at  tlie  wren, 
Which  sharply  answers  back  again, 
Till  across  the  angry  song 
Strains  of  laugliter  run  along. 

Now  leaps  the  bow,  "with  airy  bound, 
Like  dancer  springing  from  the  ground, 
And  now  like  autumn  wind  comes  sighing 
Over  leaves  aud  blossoms  dyL.g: 

The  lark  now  singeth  From  afar, 
Her  carol  to  the  morning  star, 
A  clear  soprano  riding  high, 
Ascending  to  the  inmost  sky, 

And  now  -the  scattered  tones  are  flying, 
Like  sparks  in  midnight  darkness  dying, 
Gems  from  rockets  in  the  sky, 
g  —  falling  —  gracefully. 


Now  wreathed  and  twined  —  but  still  evolving 
Harmonious  oneness  is  revolving  ; 
Departing  with  the  faintest  s'gh, 
likeghoit  of  some  sweet  melody, 

As  on  a  harp  with  golden  strings, 
All  nature  breathes  through  thee, 

And  with  her  thousand  voices  sings 
The  infinite  and  free. 

Of  beauty  she  is  lavish  ever  ; 

Her  urn  is  always  full; 
But  to  our  earth  she  giveth  never 

Another  Ole  BuL 

OLD  AGE—  FEOM  LETTERS  FEO3C  TSTEW  YQBK 

Childhood  itself  is  scarcely  more  lovely  than  * 
theerful,  kind,  sunshL.y  old  age. 

How  I  love  the  mellow  sages, 
Smiling  through  the  veil  of  age! 
And  whene'er  this  man  of  years 
In  the  dance  of  joy  appears, 
Age  is  on  his  temples  hung, 
But  his  hearts-  -Ids  heart  is  young  I 

Here  is  the  great  secret  of  a  bright  and  green  old 
age  When  Tithoaus  nsked  for  am  eternal  life  in  the 
body,  and  found,  to  his  sorrow,  that  immortal  youth 
wjis  not  include  1  in  the  bargain,  it,  surely  was  be- 
cause he  forgot  to  ask  the  perpetual  gift  jaf  loving 
and  sympathizing. 

Next  to  this,  is  an.  intense  affection  for  nature,  and 
for  all  simple  things.  A  human  heart  can  never 
grow  old,  if  it  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  pairing  of 
birds,  the  re-production  of  flowers,  and  the  changing 
tints  of  autumn-ferns.  Nature,  unlike  other  friends, 
has  an  exhaustless  meaning,  which  one  sees  and 
hears  more  distinctly,  the  more  they  are  enamoured 
of  her.  Blessed  are  they  who  hear  it  ;  for  through. 
tones  come  the  most  inward  perceptions  of  the  spirit. 
Into  the  ear  of  the  soul,  winch  reverently  listens, 
Nature  whispers,  speaks,  -or  warbles,  most  heavenly 
arcana. 

A:id  even  they  who  seek  her  only  through  science, 
receive  a  portion  of  her  own  tranquillity,,  and  perpe- 
tual youth.  The  happiest  -old  man  I  ever  saw,  was 
one  who  knew  how  the  mason-bee  Guilds  Ms  cell,  and 
how  every  bird  lines  her  nest^  who  'found  pleasure 
in  a  sea-shore  pebble,  as  boys  do  in  new  marbles; 
and  who  placed  every  glittering  mineral  in  a  focus 
of  light,  under  a  kaleidoscope  of  his  own  construc- 
tion. The  effect  was  like  the  imagined  riches  of  fairy 
land  ;  and  when  an  admiring  group  of  hnppy  young 
people  gathered  round  it,  the  heart  of  the  good  old 
•man  leapt  like  the  heart  of  a  child.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  manifested  in  her  infinitely  various  opera- 
tions, were  to  him  a  perennial  fountain  of  delight  ; 
and,  like  her,  he  offered  the  joy  to  alL  Here  was  n<» 
admixture  of  the  bad  excitement  attendant  upoa 
jambitioa  ^or  controversy  j  l>ut  .all  was 
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happy,  as  are  an  angel's  thoughts,  or  an  infant's 
drea.us. 

Age,  in  its  outward  senses,  returns  again  to  child- 
hood; and  thus  should  it  do  spiritually.  The  little 
child  enters  a  rich  man's  house,  and  loves  to  play 
with  the  things  that  are  ne\v  and  pretty,  but  he 
thinks  not  of  their  rn.-irket  value,  nor  does  he  pride 
himself  that  another  child  cannot  play  with  the  same, 
The  farmer's  home  will  probably  delight  him  more  ; 
for  he  will  love  living  squirrels  better  than  marble 
grey  h  on.  ids,  and  the  merry  bob  o'lincoln  better  than 
stuped  birds  from  Araby  the  blest  ;  for  they  cannot 
sing  into  his  heart.  What  he  wa.its  is  life  and  love 
—the  power  of  giving  an  1  'receiving  joy.  To  this 
estimate  of  things,  wisdom  returns,  lifter  the  intui- 
tions of  childhood  are  lost  Virtue  is  but  iiiuovc.ice 
on  a  higher  plane,  to  be  attained  only  through  severe 
conflict.  Thus  life  completes  its  circle  ;  but  it  is  a 
circle  that  rises  while  it  revolves;  for  the  path  of 
spirit  is  ever  spiral,  containing  all  of  truth  a.  id  love 
in  each  revolution,  yet  ever  tending  upward.  The 
virtue  which  brings  us  back  to  innocence,  o.i  a  higher 
plane  of  wi*do:n,  mny  be  the  childhoo  t  of  another 
state  of  existence;  aud  through  successive  conflicts, 
we  may  again  complete  the  osueiiding  circle,  and  find 
it  holiness. 

The  ages,  too,  are  rising  spirally  ;  each  containing 
all,  yet  ever  ascending.  Heace,  all  our  new  things 
are  old,  nnd  yet  they  are  new.  Some  truth  known 
to  the  ancients  meets  us  on  a  higher  plane,  and  we 
do  not  recognise  it,  because  it  is  like  a  child  of  earth, 
which  has  passed  upward  aud  become  ai  angeL 
Nothing  of  true  beauty  ever  pzisses  away.  The  youth 
of  the  world,  which  Greece  embodied  in  inrnortal 
marble,  will  return  in  the  circling  Ages,  as  innocence 
comes  back  in  virtue  ;  but  it  shall  return  filled  with 
a  higher  life;  and  that,  too,  shall  point  upward. 
Thus  shall  the  Arts  be  glorified.  Beethoven's  music 
prophesies  all  this,  and  struggles  after  it  continually; 
therefore,  whosoever  hears  it,  (with  the  inward,  as 
well  as  the  outward  ear,)  feels  his  soul  spread  its 
strong  pinions,  eager  to  pass  "  the  flaming  bounds  of 
time  and  space,"  and  circle  all  the  infinite. 

tone  BEOTHKKP. 

Three  pure  hoavons  opened,  "beaming  in  three  pure  lioarts, 
and  nothing  was  In  them  but  God,  love,  ftiid.  joy,  and  the 
little  tear-drop  of  earth  which  hangs  upon  all  our  ilowers.  — 


Few  know  how  to  estimate  the  precious  gem  of 
friendship  at  its  real  worth  ;  few  guard  it  with  the 
tender  care  which  its  rarity  and  excellence  deserve. 
Love,  like  the  beautiful  opal,  is  a  clouded  gem, 
which  carries  a  spark  of  fire  in  its  bosom;  but  true 
friendship,  like  a  diamond,  radiates  steadily  from  Its 
transparent  heart. 

This  sentiment  was  never  experienced  in  greater 
depth  and  purity  than  by  Da  via  and.  Jonathan  True- 
man,  brothers  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Their  friend- 
ship was  not  indeed  of  that  ex  -itihg  and  refreshing 
character,  which  is  the  result  of  a  perfect  nccord  of 
very  different  endowments.  It  was  unison,  not  har- 
mony. In  person,  habits,  and  manners,  they  were 
as  much  alike  as  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 
They  were  both  hereditary  members  of  the  {Society 
of  Mends,  and  remained  so  f  om  choice.  They 
were  acquainted  in  the  same  circle,  and  engage  1  in 
similar  pursuits.  "Their  souls  woro  exactly  the 
same  frockeoat  and  morning-dress  of  life;  I  wean 
two  bodies  with  the  same  cuffs  and  collars,  of  the 
game  color,  button-holes,  trimmit  gp,  and  cut." 

Jonathan  was  a  little  lo^s  sedate  than  his  older 
brother;  he  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  quiet, 
elderly  sort  of  humor  of  the  "  Cheery  ble  Brothers." 
But  it  was  merely  the  difference  between  the  same 


"  lake  perfectly  calm,  or  faintly  rippled  by  the 
slightest  breeze.  They  were  so  constantly  seen  to- 
gether, that  they  were  called  the  Siamese  Twins, 
Unfortunately,  this  similarity  extended  to  a  senti- 
ment which  does  not  admit  of  partnership.  They 
both  loved  the  same  maiden. 

Deborah  Winslow  was  the  only  daughter  of  one 
of  those  substantial  Quakers,  who  a  disoriminntirg 
observer  would  know,  at  first  sight,  was  *•  well  to 
do  in  the  world ;"  for  the  fit.e  broadcloth  coat  and 
glossy  hat  spoke  that  fact  with  even  less  certainty 
than  the  perfectly  comfortable  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. His  petted  child  was.like  a  blossom  planted 
i-i  sunny  places,  and  shielded  from  every  rude  wind. 
AH  her  little-lady-like  whims  wcro  indulged.  If  the 
drab-colored  silk  was  not  exactly  the  right  shade, 
or  the  Braithwaite  muslin  was  not  sufficiently  fine 
and  transparent,  orders  must  be  sent  to  Lo.idon,  that 
her  daintiness  might  be  satisfied.  Her  countenance 
was  a  true  index  of  life  passed  without  strong  emo- 
tions. The  mouth  was  like  a  babe's,  the  blue  eyes 
were  mild  and  innocent,  and  the  oval  face  was  un- 
varying in  the  delicate  tint  of  the  sweet  pea  blos- 
som. Her  hair  never  strangled  into  ringlets,  or 
played  with  the  breeze ;  its  silky  bands  were  always 
like  molasses-candy,  moulded  to  yellowish  whiteness, 
and  laid  in  glossy  'braids. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  xinvary- 
ing  serenity;  for  it  saves  a  vast  amount  of  suffering. 
But  all  natures  cannot  thus  glide  through  an  un- 
ruffled existence.  Deborah's  quiet  temperament 
made  no  resistance  to  its  uniform  environment;  but 
had  I  been  trained  in  her  exact  sect,  I  should  inevi- 
tably have  boiled  over  and  melted  the  moulds. 

She  had  always  been  acquainted  with  the  True- 
man  brothers.  They  all  attended  the  same  school, 
and  they  sat  in  sight  of  each  other  at  the  same 
•neeting;  though  Quaker  custom,  ever  careful  to 
dam  up  human  nature  within  safe  limits,  ordained 
that  they  should  be  seated  on  different  sides  of  the 
house,  and  pass  out  by  different  doors.  They  visited 
the  same  neighbors,  and  walked  home  in  comp-my. 
Ghe  probably  never  knew,  with  positive  certainty, 
which  of  the  brothers  she  preferred ;  she  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  loving  them  both  ;  but 
Jonathan  happened  to  ask  first,  whether  she  loved 
him. 

It  was  during  an  evening  walk,  that  he  first  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  David;  and  he  could  not  see 
how  his  lips  trembled,  and  his  face  flushed.  The 
emotion,  though  strong  and  painful,  was  soon  sup- 
pressed ;  and  in  a  voice  but  slightly  constrained,  he 
inquired,  "  Does  Deborah  love  thee,  brother?" 

The  yorrg  man  replied  that  he  thought  so,  and 
he  intended  to  ask  her,  as  soon  as  the  way 
opened. 

David  likewise  thought,  thnt  Deborah  was  at- 
tached to  him ;  and  he  had  invited  her  to  ride  the 
next  day,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
point.  JSever  had  his  peaceful  soul  been  in  such  a 
tumult.  Sometimes  he  thought,  it  would  be  right 
niul  honorable  to  tell  Deborah  thnt  they  both  loved 
her,  nnd  ask  her  to  name  her  choice.  "But  then  if 
she  should  prefer  ?«<?,"  he  paid  to  himself,  **  it  will 
make  deur  Jonathan  very  unhnppy ;  and  if  she  should 
choose  him,  it  will  be  a  damper  on  her  happiness, 
to  know  th?it  I  Jtm  disappointed.  If  she  accepts 
him,  1  will  keep  my  secret  to  myself.  It  is  a  heavy 
cross  to  take  up;  but  William  Perm  eays,  *  i»o  cross, 
no  crown.1  In  this  cas>e,  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
up  the  crown,  if  I  could  get  rid  of  the  cross.  But 
then  if  I  lay  it  down,  poor  Jonathan  must  benr  it 
I  have  always  found  that  it  brought  great  peace  of 
mind  to  conquer  selfishness,  and  I  will  strive  to  do 
so  now.  As  my  brother's  wife,  she  will  still  be  a 
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near  and  dear  friend;  and  their  children  will  seem 
almost  like  my  own." 

A  current  of  counter  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
mind.  He  rose  (juickly  and  walked  the  loom,  with 
a  feverish  agitation  he  had  never  before  experienced. 
But  through  all  the  conflict,  the  idea  of  saving  his 
brother  from  enffeiiiig  remained  paramount  to  his 
own  pain.  ,  x 

The  promised  ride  could  not  be  avoided,  but  it 
proved  a  temptation  almost  too  strong  for  the  good 
unselfish  man.  Deboiah's  sweet  lace  looked  so 
pretty  under  the  shadow  of  her  plain  bonnet;  her 
soft  hand  remained  in  his  so  confidingly,  when  she 
was  about  to  enter  the  chaise,  and  turned  to  speak 
to  her  mother;  she  smiled  on  him  so  affee.ionately, 
and  called  him  Friend  David,  In  such  winning  tones, 
that  it  required  all  his  strength  to  avoid  utterii  g 
the  question,  which  for  ever  trembled  on  his  lips : 
"  Dost  thou  love  uie,  Deborah  &rt  But  alw:;ys  there 
rose  between  them  the  image  of  that  dear  brother, 
who  slept  in  his  arms  in  childhood,  and  shared  the 
same  apartment  now.  "Let  him  have  the  first 
chance,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  If  he  is  accepted,  I 
will  be  resigned,  and  will  be  to  them  both  a  true 
friend  through  life."  A  very  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand  alone  betrayed  his  agitation,  when  he  opened 
the  door  of  her  house,  and  said,  "Farewell,  De- 
borah." 

In  a  few  days,  Jonathan  informed  him  that  he  was 
betrothed;  and  the  magnanimous  brother  wished 
him  joy  with  a  sincere  heart,  concealing  that  it  was  a 
sad  one.  His  first  impulse  was  to  go  away,  that  he 
might  not  be  daily  reminded  of  what  he  had  lost ; 
but  the  fear  of  marring  their  happiness  enabled  him 
to  choose  the  wiser  part  of  making  at  once  the  effort 
that  must  be  made.  No  one  suspected  the  sacrifice 
he  laid  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  When  the  young 
couple  were  married,  he  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  fur- 
nish whatever  he  thought  would  please  the  bride, 
by  its  peculiar  neatness  and  elegance.  At  first,  he 
found  it  very  hard  to  leave  them  by  their  cozy  plca- 
s.int  fireside,  and  go  to  his  own  solitary  apartment, 
where  he  never  before  had  dwelt  alone ;  and  when 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  looked  at  each  other  ten- 
derly, the  glance  went  through  his  heart  like  an 
arrow  of  fire.  But  when  Deborah,  with  gentle 
playfulness,  apologized  for  having  taken  his  brother 
away  from  him,  he  replied,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
"  Kay,  my  friend,  I  have  not  lost  a  brother,  I  have 
only  gained  a  sister."  His  self-denial  seemed  so  easy, 
that  the  worldly  might  have  thought  it  cost  him 
little  effort,  and  deserved  no  praise ;  but  the  angels 
loved  him  for  it. 

By  degrees  he  resumed  his  wonted  serenity,  and 
became  the  almost  constant  inmate  of  their  house. 
A  stranger  might  almost  have  doubted  which  was 
the  husband;  so  completely  were  the  three  united 
in  all  their  affections,  habits,  and  pursuits.  A  little 
son  and  daughter  came  to  strengthen  the  bond ;  and 
the  affectionate  uncle  found  his  heart  almost  as  much 
cheered  by  them,  a>  if  they  had  bo^n  his  own. 
Maay  an  agreeable  young  Friend  would  have  will- 
ingly superintended  a  household  for  David  ;  but 
there  was  a  natural  refinement  in  his  character, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  a  marriage  of 
convenience.  He  felt  more  deeply  than  was  appa- 
rent, that  there  was  something  wanting  iu  bis 
earthly  lot;  but  he  could  not  marry,  unless  he 
found  a  woman  whom  he  loved  as  dearly  as  he  had 
loved  Deborah ;  and  such  a  one  never  again  eanie 
to  him. 

Their  years  flowed  on  with  quiet  regularity,  dis- 
turbed with  few  of  the  ills  humanity  is  heir  to.  In 
all  the  small  daily  affairs  of  life,  each  preferred  the 
other's  good,  and  thus  secured  the  happiness  of  the 


whole.  Abroad,  their  benevofence  fell  with  the 
noiseless  liberality  of  dew.  The  brothers  both  pros- 
pered in  business,  an  1  Jonathan  inherited  a  large 
portion  -of  his  father-in-law's  handsome  property. 
Never  were  a  fa:nily  so  pillowed  and  cushioned  on 
the  curriage-road  to  heaven.  But  they  were  so 
amply  a.id  naturally  virtuous,  that  the  smooth  path 
was  less  daugez'ous  to  them  than  to  others. 

Reverses  c.urne  at  last  in  Jonathan's  affairs.  The 
failure  of  others,  less  careful  than  himself,  involved 
him  in  their  disasters.  But  David  was  rich,  and 
the  idea  of  a  separate  purse  was  unknown  between 
them;  therefore  the  gentle  Deborah  knew  no  change 
in  her  household  comforts  and  elegancies,  and  felt 
no  necessity  of  dimiiiishiiig  their  large  liberality  to 
the  poor. 

At  sixty-three  years  old,  tne  younger  brother  de- 
parte^this  life,  in  the  arms  of  his  constant  friend. 
The  wllow,  who  had  herself  counted  sixty  winters, 
had  been  for  some  time  gradually  declining  in 
health.  When  the  estate  was  settled,  the  property 
\va?  found  iiisuiEcie.it  to  pay  debts.  But  the  kind 
friend,  with  %he  same  delicate  disinterestedness 
which  i*ad  always  characterized  him,  carefully  con- 
cealed this  fact.  lie  settled  a  handsome  fortune 
upon  the  widow,  which  she  always  supposed  to  be 
a  portion  of  her  husbaad's  estate.  Being  executor, 
he  managed  affairs  as  he  liked.  He  borrowed  his 
o  »vn  capital ;  and  every  quarter,  he  gravely  paid 
her  interest  on  his  own" money.  In  the  refinement 
of  his  geaerosity,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  support  her 
in  the  abundance  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed; 
he  wished  to  have  her  totally  unconscious  of  obliga- 
tion, and  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  the  funds  as 
she  pleased* 

His  goodness  was  not  limited  to  his  own  household. 
If  a  poor  seamstress  was  declining  in  health,  for  want 
of  exercise  and  variety  of  scene,  David  Trueman 
was  sure  to  invite  her  to  Niagara,  or  the  Springs,  as 
a  particular  favor  to  him,  because  he  needed  com- 
pany. If  there  was  a  lone  widow,  peculiarly  friend- 
less, his  carriage  was  always  at  her  service.  If 
there  was  a  maiden  lady  uncommonly  homely,  his 
arm  was  always  ready  ns  an  escort  to  public  places. 
Without  talking  at  all  upon  the  subject,  he  practi- 
cally devoted  himself  to  the  mission  of  attending 
upon  the  poor,  the  unattractive,  and  the  neglected. 

Thus  the  good  old  bachelor  prevents  his  sym- 
pathies from  congealing,  and  his  heart  from  rusting 
out.  The  sunlight  was  takejo.  away  from  his  land- 
scape of  life;  but  little  birds  sleep  in  their  nests, 
and  sweet  flowers  breathe  their  fragrance  lovingly 
through  the  bright  moonlight  of  his  tranquil  exist- 
ence. 

**  Since  185T  Mrs.  Child  has  written  Autumnal 
Leaves :  Tales  and  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Rhyme, 
followed  in  1860  by  The  Right  Way  the  Safe 
Way^  proved  *by  Emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies  and  Elsewhere.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded, Looking  Towards  Sunset,  1864,  a  series 
of  extracts  relating  to  old  #ge,  and  the  Freed- 
meris  Boole,  1865,  a  collection  of  plain  stones 
and  sketches.  In  1867,  Miria :  A  Romance  of 
the  Republic,  narrated  the  hardships  of  quadroon 
life  in  ante-war  times,  while  Fred,  Maria,  and 
Me  told  an  attractive  story  of  child-life,  and 
Married  Women,  in  1871,  gave  the  biographies 
of  Good  Wives. 

EDMOTD  T>.  GBIFFIN. 

EDMUND  D.  GRIFFIN,  the  second  son  of  George 
Griffin,  a  leading  member  of  the  1ST ew  York  bar, 
and  the  author  of  &  volume  published  in  1850t 
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entitled'  The  @&$pe$  $t»  own  Advocate,  was  b6rn 
at  Wyoming,  Peim^yl  vania^  September  10,  1804. 
He-  was  a  grandson,  on  the-  mother's  side,  of  Co- 
lonel Zebulon  Butler,  who  defended  the  valley 
against  the  Br&?h  attack  which  terminated  in 
the  memorable  ina-s<\cre  o-f  1778.  When  two 
years  old  Edmund  Griffin  removed  with  his  fa- 
mily to  Kew  York.  He  revisited  Wyoming  with 
hiy  father  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  attending  re- 
ligious servic3  on  the  &und;ty  after  their  arrival, 
Mr.  Griffin  wa-j  requ^t^d  in  consequence  of  tho 
abjjt*  nca  of  the  clergyman  to  read  a  sermon.  Not 
"being  very  well  he  asked  Ms  son  to  read  in  his 
place,  a  request  with  which  the  boy,  accustomed 
to  obedience,  after  a  moment's  modest  hesitation, 
complied. 

After  passing  through  various  school*  young 
Griffin  was  prepared  for  college  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
the  celebrated  bli  nd  teacher  of  New  York.  He  en- 
tered Columbia  in  1819,  and  maintained  through- 
out his  course  a  position  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
After  a  few  months  passed  in  a  law  office  in  1833, 
lie  resolved  to  engage  in  the  ministry  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  soon  after  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
nnd  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart  in 
August,  1826.  The  two  following  yearn  were 
passed  in  the  active  discharge  of  professional  duty 
as  assistant  minister  of  St.  James's  church,  Hamil- 
ton Square,  near  New  York,  and  of  Christ  church 
In  the  city,  when  he  was  compelled  by  a  threat* 
ened  affection  of  the  lungs  to  abandon  the  labors 
of  the  church  and  the  study.  By  this  relaxation, 
combined  with  -the  invigorating  effects  of  a  three 
months1  tour,  his  health  was  restored,  but,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  instead  of  recommencing 
preaching  he  sailed  for  Europe.  After  a  tour 
through  England  and  the  Continent  he  returned 
to  New  York  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  1830.  Within 
a  week  afterwards  he  was  called  upon  to  complete 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature, 
commenced  by  Professor  McVickar  at  Columbia 
College,  and  necessarily  abandoned  at  the  time 
from  illness.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  its  execution,  delivering 
within  the  months  of  May  and  June  a  course  on 
Boman  and  Italian  literature,  with  that  of  Eng- 
land to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  These 
lectures,  though  prepared  almost  contemporane- 
ously with  thoir  delivery,  were  so  acceptable  by 
their  warm  appreciation  of  the  subject  and  scho- 
lar's enthusiasm,  not  only  to  the  students  but  also 
the  trustees- of  the  college,  that  tho  plan  of  an  in- 
dependent professorship  of  literature,  for  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, was  proposed. 

The  early  part  of  the  ensuing  college  vacation 
was  spent  in  visits  to  his  friends,  and  plans  of 
study  and  future  usefulness  in  his  sacred  profes- 
sion. After  a  Saturday  morning  passed  at  the 
college  with  Professor  Anthon  in  planning  a  course 
of  study  of  the  Gentian  language,  to  which  he 
proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  remaining  lei- 
sure, he  employed  the  afternoon  in  a  walk  with 
his  brother  at  Hoboken.  He  was  taken  ill  on  his 
return  home  with  an  attack  of  inflammation,  sank 
rapidly,  and  died  on  the  following  Tuesday,  Au- 
gu-t  31,  1880. 

The  news  of  his  decease  reached  Bishop  Ho- 
bart at  Auburn,  where  he  too  was  lying  in  a 
sickness  which  was  to  prove,  within  a  few  days 


afterwards,  mortal.  It  is  a  fact  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  that  eminent  prelate,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  connexion,  that  the  last  letter  written  by 
him  was  one  of  condolence  with  the  father  of  Mr. 
Griffin  on  their  joint  bereavement. 

Mr.  Griffin1:*  Literary  Remains  were  collected 
by  his  brother,  and  published  with  a  memoir, 
written  with  characteristic  feeling  and  taste,  by 
his  friend  Profes>or  McVickar,  in  two  large  oc- 
tavo volumes.  They  include  his  poems,  several 
of  which  are  in  the  Latin  language,  and  written 
at  an  early  age ;  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland in  1&29,  with  extracts  from  a  journal  of 
a  tour  through  Prance,  England,  and  Scotland  in 
the  years  1828,  '29,  and  '30;  extracts  from  lec- 
tures on  Roman,  Italian,  and  English  literature; 
and  dissertations,  written  while  the  author  was 
a  student  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  These 
were  selected  from  manuscripts,  which,  if  pub- 
lished in  full,  would  have  filled  six  octavo  volumes. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  those  printed,  the 
journals  and  lectures,  were  necessarily  written  in 
great  haste,  and  probably  without  any  anticipa- 
tion that  they  were  to  appear  in  print.  The  jour- 
nals are  the  simple  itinerary  of  a  traveller,  making 
no  pretensions  to  any  further  literary  nurit ;  the 
lectures  are  more  elaborate-performances  and  pos- 
sess much  merit ;  the  poems  are  few  in  number. 
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Deb  I  fossi  tu  men  bella,  o  almcn  piu  1 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 
Land  of  the  orange  grove  and  myrtle  bowerl 

To  hail  whose  strand,  to  breathe  whose  genial  air, 
Is  bliss  to  all  who  feel  of  bliss  the  power. 

To  look  upon  whose  mountains  in  the  hour 
When  thy  sun  sinks  in  glory,  and  a  veil 

Of  purple  flows  around  them,  would  restore 

The  sense  of  beauty  when  all  else  might  fail 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 

Parent  of  fruits,  alns !  no  more  of  men  1 
Where  springs  the  olive  e'en  from  mountains  bare, 

The  yellow  harvest  loads  the  scarce  tilled  plain, 
Spontaneous  shoots  the  vine,  in  rich  festoon 

From  tree  to  tree  depending,  and  the  flowers 
Wreathe  with  their  cliaplets,  sweet  though  fading 
soon, 

E*eii  fallen  columns  and  decaying  towers. 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair. 

Home  of  the  beautiful,  but  not  the  brave  1 
Where  noble  form,  bolvl  outline,  princely  air, 

Distinguished  e'en  the  peasant  and  tlie  slave : 
Where,  like  the  goddess  sprung  from  ocean  &  -wave, 

Her  mortal  sisters  boasfc  immortal  grace, 
Nor  spoil  those  charms  which  partial  nature  gave, 

By  art's  weak  aids  or  laahioa'a  vuin  grimace. 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 

Thou  nurse  of  every  art,  save  one  alone, 
The  art  of  self-defence !    Thy  fosterit;g  care 

Brings  out  a  nobler  life  fiom  senseless  stone. 
And  bids  e'en  canvass  speak ;  thy  magic  tone. 

Infused  in  music,  now  constrains  the  soul 
With  tears  the  power  of  melody  to  own, 

And  now  with  passionate  throbs  that  spurn  con- 
Would  that  thou  wert  leas  fair,  at  least  more  strong; 

Grave  of  the  mighty  dead,  the  living  mean  I 
Can  nothing:  rouse  ye  both  ?  no  tyrants  wrong, 

No  memory  of  the  brave,  of  what  has  been! 
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Ton  broken  arch  once  spote  of  triumph,  then 

That  mouldering  wall  too  spoke  of  brave  defence-— 

Shades  of  departed  heroes,  me  again ! 

Italians,  rise,  and  thrust  the  oppressors  hen  eel 

Oh,  Jtaly !  tn^  country,  fare  thee  well ! 

For  art  thou.  not  my  country,  at  whose  breast 
Were  nurtured  those  whose  thoughts  within  me 
dwell, 

The  fathers  of  my  mind  ?  whose  fame  imprest^ 
E'en  on  my  infant  fancy,  bade  it  rest 

With  patriot  fondness  on  thy  hills  and  streams, 
E'er  yet  thou  didst  receive  me  as  a  guest, 

Lovelier  than  I  had  seen  thee  in  my  dreams? 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  country,  loved  and  lost: 

Too  early  lost,  alas !  when  once  so  dear ; 
I  turn  in  sorrow  from  thy  glorious  coast, 

And  urge  the  feet  forbid  to  linger  here. 
But  must  I  rove  by  Arno's  current  clear, 

And  hear  the  rush  of  Tiber's  yellow  flood, 
And  wander  on  the  mount,  now  waste  and  drear, 

Where  Gsesar's  palace  in  its  glory  stood; 
And  see  again  Parthenope's  loved  bay, 

And  Paestum's  shrines,  and  Baiae's  classic  shore, 
And  mount  the  bark,  and  listen  to  the  lay 

That  floats  by  night  through  Venice — uever  more! 
Far  off  I  seem  to  hear  the  Atlantic  roar — 

It  washes  not  thy  feet,  that  envious  sea, 
But  waits,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  waft  me  o'er 

To  other  lands,  far,  far,  alas!  from  thee. 

Fare,  fare  thee  well  once  more.    I  love  thee  not 

As  other  things  inanimate.    Thou. art 
The  cherished  mistress  of  my  youth;  forgot 

Thou  never  canst  be  while  I  have  a  heart 
Lanched  on  those  waters,  wild  with  storm  a  id  wind, 

I  know  not,  «sk  not,  what  may  be  my  lof ; 
For,  torn  from  thee,  no  fear  can  touch  my  ULind, 

Brooding  in  glooin  out  that  one  bitter  thought. 

JOHN  HENEY  HOPKINS. 

JOITN"  HENRY  HOPKINS,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Dublin,  was  born  in  that  city  Jannary  SO,  1792. 
He  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  this  country  in 
1800.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  at 
school,  he  passed  ti  twelvemonth  in  a  counting- 
house  m  Philadelphia;  assisted  Wilson,  the  orni- 
thologist, in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  to  the 
first  four  volumes  of  his  work;  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  for  several  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  Mr.  Hopkins  married  in  1816,  and  in  1817 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pittsburg.  He  prac- 
tised with  great  success  until  November,  1823, 
when  he  abandoned  the  profession  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
After  his  ordination  as  deacon,  in  December, 
1823,  by  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  was  also 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  1824,  he  became 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pit&bnrg,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1831,  when  he  removed  to  Boston  as 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Chuiv  h.  In  October, 
1832,  he  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Vermont,  and  since  that  time  resided 
at  Burlington  till  his  death,  January  9,  1868. 

Bishop  Hopkins  is  the  author  of  several  volumes 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  primitive 
church,  and  the  distinctive  principles  of  Epis- 
copacy,* all  of  which  exhibit  research,  and  are 


*  Christianity  Vindicated,  in  seven  "Discourses  on  the  Ex- 
ternal Evidences  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  Dissertation. 
Published  by  Ed.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vt,  1S88. 

The  Primitive  Creed  Examined  and  E-^plaiaed,  the  first  part 


written  in  a  forcible  and  animated  style.  He  has 
also  publishel  a  number  of  separate  sermons  and 
pamphlets.t  The  Life  of  the  late  Et.  Rev.  John 
Henry  Hopkins,  First  JBishop  of  Vermont,  and 
Seventh  Presiding  Bishop,  ly  One  of  ki&  j$on&> 
appeared  in  1873. 


containing  sixteen  discourses  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  for  popu- 
lar use — the  -e;ond  part  containing-  a  dissertation  on  tne  testi- 
mony of  the  early  councils  and  the  fathers,  with  observations 
oa  certaia  theological  errors  of  the  present  day.  Published  by 
the  same,  1834, 

The  Primitive  Church,  compared  with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Chui*ch  of  the  present  day,  being  aa  examination  of  the 
ordinary  objections  against  the  church  in  doctaue,  worship, 
and  government,  designed  for  popular  use,  with  a  dia«ertation. 
0:1  sundry  poi.its  of  theology  and  practice.    Published  by  V, 
Harrington  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  1835.   A  second  edition,  revised 
and  improved,  was  printed  the  following  year. 
Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  with  various  plans  and  draw- 
gs  for  churchy  designed  chiefly  for  the  'ise  of  the  clergy. 
Eoyal  quarto.    Published  by  Smith  &  Harrington,  Builingtoa, 
36. 

The  Church  of  Bowie  in  her  Primitive  Purity,  compared 
with  the  Church  of  Itomc  at  the  present  day,  addressed  to  the 
Uomau  Hierarchy,  Uiuo.  Published  by  V.  Harrington,  Bur- 
li  igton,  1S3T.  E«pab:i3hed,  with  an  introduction  by  Rev. 
Henry  Melviil,  B.D.,  at  London,  in  1889. 

The  Novelties  which  Disturb  our  Peace.  12mo,  Published 
by  Herman  Hooker,  Philadelphia,  1S44. 

Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  Causes,  Principles,  and  Eesults  of 
the  British  Reformation.  Phila.,  1C  'l 

The  History  of  Tij  t'oafc.  lo::al  12mo.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York,  1S5J. 

The  End  of  Controversy,  Controverted:  a  Befutatrm  of 
Milaers  End  of  Controversy,  in  ,  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
the  Eoman  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  2  vols.  12jio.  Pub- 
lished by  Pudney  <fc  liusscll,  -  -  Stanford  &  Swords,  New- 
York,  iu  1854. 

Tae  American  Citizen :  His  Rights  and  Duties  According  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Constitution,  New  York,  1857. 

•  A  Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Historical  View  of  Slavery, 
New  York,  1863. 

The  Law  of  Ritualism,  New  York,  1866. 
History  of  the  Church  in  Verse,  New  York,  1868. 
Candid  Examination  whether  the  Pope  is  the  Great  Anti- 
christ of  Scripture,  New  York,  1869. 

f  Sermon,  preached  by  request  before  the  Howard  Benevo- 
lent Society,  Boston,  1832. 

Sermon,  preached  by  request  Before  the  Church  Scholarship 
Society  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1832. 

Sermon,,  preached  by  request,  at  Burlington,  on  the  doctrine 
of  Atonement,  1841. 

Scripture  and  Tradition,  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ordination 
of  Deacons,  New  York,  1841. 
Cliarge  to  the  Clergy  of  Vermont,  1842. 
Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick,  Roman  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia,  1842. 

Second  Letter  to  the  same,  1843,  of  which  there  were  two. 
editions. 

Two  Discourses  on  the  Second  Advent,  of  which  there  were 
ft  m  r  editions 

Humble  but  Earnest  Address  to  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and 
bitty,  on  the  Progress  of  Tractariariism.  Published  18^6. 

Pastoral  Letter  and  Correspondence  with  Rev.  \Vm.  Henry 
Iloit 

Sermon  before  the  Oneral  Convention  of  1847. 
Sermon  on  Episcopal  Government,  preached  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  1845. 
Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury.  on  Tractarianism.  1847. 
Two  Discourses,  preached  l»y  request  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Quebec,  on  the  Religious  Education  of  the  Poor.    Published 
1835. 

Lecture  on  the  Defect  of  the  Principle  of  Religious  Author- 
ity in  Modern  Education,  delivered  by  request  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Montpelier,  about  tha 
year  1846  or  1847. 

Discourse  on  Fraternal  Unity,  delivered  by  appointment 
before  the  Missionary  Board,  at  the  General  Convention  of 
18oO,  in  Cincinnati. 

Address,  delivered  by  request  of  the  Selectmen  of  St. 
Alban's,  on  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  President  of  the 
United  States,  1850. 

Address,  by- request,  before  the  Prot.  Ep.  Historical  Society, 
New  York,  1851. 

Lecture  on  Slavery — its  religious  sanction,  its  political  dan- 
gers, and  the  best  method  of  doingr  it  away,  delivered  before 
the  Young  Men's  Association*  of  Buffalo  and  Lockport..  Pub- 
lished by  request,  Phianey  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  1851. 

Discourse,  preached  by  request,  in  aid  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Clergymen.  Boston,  1 851. 

Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Support  of  the  Clergy,  1852,  and  1854. 
Defence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont,  1864. 
Tract  for  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  1854. 
The  True  Principles  of  Restoration  to  the  Episcopal  Office. 
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WILLIAM  CROSWELL. 

WIIXIAM,  the  third  child  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Cros- 
well,*  was  bora  at  Hudson,  New  York,  Novemher 
7,  1804,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1822. 


The  next  four  years  were  passed  in  desultory  read- 
ing and  study.  His  preference  was  early  formed 
for  a  clerical  career,  but  from  a  distrust  of  his  ill- 
ness for  the  holy  otfice,  a  distrust  arising  solely 
from  the  modesty  which  characterized  him  through 
life,  it  was  not  until  1826  that  he  finally  decided 
to  enter  the  ministry.  He  commenced  his  pre- 
paratory studies  at  the  General  Theological  Se- 
minary in  New  York,  where,  owing  to  ill  health, 
he  remained  but  a  short  time.  After  passing  a 
brief  period  at  New  Haven"  ho  went  to  Hartford, 
where  he  edited,  with  Mr.  now  Bishop  Doane,  a 
religious  newspaper,  The  Episcopal  Watchman. 


in  relation  to  the  case  of  llight  Rev.  Ilunry  XJ.  Owderdonk, 
D.D.,  1854, 

Addrt'&t*,  delivered  by  request  beforo  the  House  of  Convoca- 
tion of  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Conn.,  1854. 

Discourse,  by  request,  on  the  Historical  Evidences  of  Cbris- 
tianity.  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Published 
1854. 

*  Harry  GroaweU  was  In  the  early  pnrt  of  ftfs  life  a  promi- 
nent political  editor  of  the  Federal  party.  Ho  commenced  his 
career  in  The  Balance,  a  paper  published  at  Hudson,  New  York, 
which  divided  the  honors  with  the  Farmer's  Museum  at  Wai- 
pole,  as  one  of  the  first  literary  journals  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Oroswell  was  associated  in  this  enterprise  with  Ezra  Sampson, 
a  clergyman  by  education,  who  came  to  Hudson  to  officiate  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  village,  but  from  lack  of  effect- 
iveness as  a  public  speaker  retired  from  the  pulpit.  He  subse- 
quently gained  a  wide  popular  reputation  as  the  author  of  a 
series  of  essays,  with  the  title  of  The  Bri  f  Ecmarkor,  which 
were  collected  from  the  columns  of  the  Hartford  Commit,  and 
printed  in  a  volume*  The  collection  was  republi-hod  in  1855 
by  D,  Appleton  <fc  Co.  Tho  essays  it  contains  arc  briefly  writ- 
ten compositions,  and  are  In  a  vein  ofjpnictical  common  sense. 
Mr.  Sampson  was  also  the  author  <  TM  JBeautoev  of  Vie  JSib^ 
a  selection  of  passages  from  the  sacred  volume,  aim  of  an  /Av- 
toricul  Dictionary, 

Mr.  Croswell  wrote  his  editorials  with  vigor,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  press  at  that  time,  spoke 
with  great  bitterness  of  his  political  opponents.  An  article 
published  in  the  Wasp,  a  journal  also  under  bis  direction,  on 
Jefferson,  led  to  a  libel  suit,  and  the  celebrated  trial  in  which 
Hamilton,  in  defence  of  the  editor,  made  his  last  forensic  effort. 

Mr.  Oroswell  afterwards  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  esta- 
blished a  Federal  paper.  He  was  here  prosecuted  for  a  libel 
on  Mr.  Southwick,  a  leading  democratic  editor,  who  recovered 
damages.  Mr,  Croswell  called  on  his  political  friends  to  enable 
him  to  meet  the  pecuniary  requirements  of  their  service,  and 
on  their  refusal  to  do  so  retired  from  editorial  life,  and  a  few 
months  after  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  died  at  New  Haven,  March  13, 1858. 


He  commenced  his  poetical  career  in  the  columns 
of  this  journal  with  a  number  of  sonnets  and  short 
poems,  which  were  much  admired  and  widely 
copied.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their 
joint  editorship  Mr.  Doane  removed  to  Boston  to 
become  the  rector  of  Trinity  church,  and  Mr. 
Croswell  retired  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  studies. 

In  1828  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Brownell  of  Connecticut.  lie  has  described  the 
emotions  of  this  solemn  event  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  compositions : — 


THE  ORDINAL 


,  for  me,  could  I  forget 

The  memory  of  that  day 
Which  fills  my  waking  thoughts,  nor  yet 

L'en  sleep  can  take  away  ; 
In  dreams  I  still  renew  the  rites 

•Whose  strong  but  mystic  chain 
The  spirit  to  its  God  unites, 

And  none  can  part  again. 

IIow  oft  the  Bishop's  form  I  see, 

And  hear  that  thrilling  tone 
Demanding,  with  authority, 

The  heart  for  God  alone  I 
Again  I  kneel  as  then  I  knelt, 

While  he  above  me  stands, 
And  seem  to  feel  ns  then  I  felt 

The  pressure  of  his  hands. 

Ag  -in  the  priests,  in  meek  array, 

As  my  weak  spirit  fails, 
Beside  me  bend  them  down  to  pray 

Before  the  chancel  rails ; 
As  then,  the  siicramental  host 

Of  God's  elect  are  by, 
When  many  a  voice  its  utterance  lost, 

And  tears  dimmed  many  an  c-ye. 

As  then  they  on  my  vision  rose, 

The  vaulted  aisles  I  see, 
And  desk  and  cushioned  book  repose 

In  solemn  sanctity ; 
The  mitre  o'er  the  marble  niche, 

The  broken  crook  and  koy, 
That  from  a  Bishop's  tomb  shone  rich 

With  polished  tracery ; 

The  hangii  gs,  the  baptismal  font, — 

All,  all,  save  me,  unchanged, — 
The  holy  table,  as  was  wout, 

With  decency  arrar  ged ; 
The  linen  cloth,  the  plate,  the  cup 

Beneath  their  coverirg  shine, 
Ere  priestly  hands  are  lifted  up 

To  bless  the  bread  aud  wine. 

The  solemn  ceremonial  past, 

And  I  am  set  apart 
To  serve  the  Lord,  from  first  to  last, 

With  undivided  heart. 
And  I  have  sworn,  with  pledges  dire> 

"Which  God  and  man  have  heard, 
To  speak  the  holy  truth  entire 

In  action  and  ia  word. 

0  Thou,  who  in  Thy  holy  place 

Hast  set  Thine  orders  three, 
Grant  me,  Thy  meanest  servant,  grace 

To  win  a  good  degree  *, 
That  so,  replenished  from  above, 

And  in  my  office  tried, 
Thou  mayst  be  honored,  and  in  lava 

Thy  Church  be  edified. 
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In  1829  Mr.  Croswell  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood,  and  became  rector  of  Christ  church, 
an  ancient  edifice  in  the  vicinity  of  Copp's  Hill 
burial-ground,  Boston.  He  continued  his  poeti- 
cal contributions,  which  were  almost  exclusively 
on  topics  connected  with  church  ordinances,  or 
the  duties  and  affections  of  Christian  life.  A 
portion  of  these  were  collected  and  appended  by 
Bishop  Doane  to  the  first  American  edition  of 
Keble's  Christian  Year. 

In  1840  Mr.  Croswell  resigned  the  rectorship 
of  Christ's,  and  accepted  that  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Auburn.  He  remained  in  this  parish  for  four 
years,  and  during  that  period  married,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  a  daughter, 

In  1844  he  returned  to  Boston  to  take  the  rec- 
torship of  a  new  parish,  in  process  of  formation 
by  a  number  of  Episcopalians  and  distinguished 
men  of  that  city,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  and  his  son,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rubrics  of  the 
prayer-book  in  its  worship,  an  enlarged  system  of 
parochial  charity,  and  a  provision  by  collections 
and  subscriptions  in  the  place  of  pew  rents  for 
the  support  of  the  rector,  leaving  the  seats  of  the 
church  free  to  all  comers.  An  upper  room  was 
fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1844,  the  new  rector  com- 
menced the  services  of  the  parish,  which,  from 
this  commencement,  took  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent.  Morning  and  evening  prayer  was 
henceforward  continued  every  day  of  the  year. 

In  conducting  divine  service,  the  rector,  during 
the  mutual  acts  of  prayer  and  praise  turned  in 
the  same  direction  with,  instead  of,  as  u^ual,  fac- 
ing the  other  worshippers,  and  preached  in  the 
surplice  instead  of  changing  it  for  a  black  gown. 
These  practices  gave  great  offence  to  the  bi^iop 
of  the  diocese,  Dr.  Eastburn,  who  at  the  close  of 
his  first  confirmation  service  in  the  church,  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation,  coupled  with  a  cen- 
sure of  a  gilt  cro-<s  placed  over  the  communion 
table.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  an 
official  letter  to  the  s-ame  effect  addressed  to  the 
diocese  by  the  bishop.  Dr.  Croswell,  believing 
himself 'unjustly  censured,  responded  in  a  letter, 
citing  authorities  from  the  primitive  and  subse- 
quent ages  of  the  church  in  defence  of  his  plan. 
He  also  complained  of  the  bishop  for  uncanonical 
conduct  in  publicly  censuring  a  presbyter  with- 
out giving  the  opportunity  'of  defence  by  means 
of  a  trial.  Both  parties  believing  themselves  in 
the  right,  no  accommodation  was  made  of  the  mat- 
ter; the  bishop  refu-ed  to  visit  the  church  unless 
the  practices  he  objected  to  were  discontinued, 
and  the  parish  held  their  course.  In  consequence 
of  this,  candidates  for  confirmation  were  obliged, 
accompanied  by  their  rector,  to  resort  to  other 
churches  to  receive  the  rite.  In  spite  of  this  un- 
happy difficulty  the  parish  prospered.  The  rector 
was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  charity,  sallying  forth  at  all  hours  and  in  all 
weathers  to  relieve  the  poor  and  needy,  visit  arid 
comfort  the  sick  and  dying.  During  seasons  of 
pestilence  he  remained  in  the  city,  continuing  his 
church  services  as  usual  and  redoubling  his  care 
of  the  sick,  with  the  energy  and  devotion  required 
by  the  crisis. 

Such  a  career  soon  won  its  just  meed  of  bound- 
less honor  and  love  from  all  who  came  within  its 
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sphere.    It  was,  however,  destined  to  be  as  brief 
as  beautiful 

Seven  years  had  thus  passed  from  his  arrival 
at  Boston  to  become  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  the  upper  room  had  been  exchanged 
for  an  editice  purchased  from  a  congregation  of 
another  denomination,  possessing  no  architectural 
beauty,  but  spacious  and  commodious,  when  in 
the  delivery  of  a  sermon  to  the  children  of  the 
congregation  at  the  afternoon  service  of  Sunday, 
November  9,  1851,  the  rector's  voice  was  ob- 
served to  falter.  He  brought  his  discourse  to  an 
abrupt  close,  and  gave  out  the  first  stanza  of  the 
hymn — 

Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise 

And  put  your  armor  on, 
Stro.ig  in  the  strength  which  Christ  supplies, 

Through  his  eternal  Sou. 

This  he  announced  instead  of  the  Ixxxviii.,  as  the 
clxxxviii.,  which  contains  the  following  stanza : — 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 

Successive  o'er  thy  head ; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

The  choir,  however,  following  directions  previ- 
ously given,  sang  the  former.  At  its  conclusion 
he  knelt  in  his  ordinary  place  at  the  chancel  rail, 
and  said  from  memory,  his  book  having  dropped 
from  his  hand,  a  collect.  He  then,  still  kneeling, 
in  place  of  as  usual  standing  and  facing  the  con- 
gregation, delivered,  in  a  faltering  voice,  the  clos- 
ing benediction.  A  portion  of  the  auditory  went 
to  his  assistance,  and  bore  him  helpless  to  the 
vestry-room  and  in  a  carriage  to  his  home.  He 
was  conscious,  but  unable  to  speak  distinctly,  and 
uttered  but  a  few  words.  Apprised  by  his  phy- 
sicians of  his  imminent  danger  he  closed  his  eyes 
as  if  in  slumber.  His  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton, 
was  soon  by  his  bedside,  and  finding  him  unable 
to  speak,  and  apparently  unconscious,  took  his 
hand,  and  offered  the  "  commendatory  prayer  for 
a  sick  person  at  the  point  of  departure,"  provided 
by  the  Book  of  Coon  non-Prayer.  u  As  the  word, 
amen,  was  pronounced  by  the  venerable  priest, 
the  last  breath  was  perceived  to  pa*s,  gently, 
quietly,  and  without  a  struggle." 

The  beautiful  harmony  of  the  death  with  the 
life  of  Dr.  Cromwell,  combined  with  the  respect 
felt  for  his  talents  and  example,  culled  forth  many 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family 
and  congregation.  At  his  funeral  his  body  was 
carried  from  his  house  to  the  church  by  eight  of 
his  parishioners,  and  accompanied  by  a  committee 
ot  wardens  and  vestrymen  to  the  cemetery  at  New 
Haven,  where  it  was  buried,  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  th&  deceased,  "  deep  in  the  ground." 
Tlie  affecting  scene  of  the  ninth  of  November  is 
commemorated  regularly  on  the  annual  recurrence 
ot'  the  day  by  an  appropriate  sermon. 

lit  1853  a  biography  of  Dr.  Croswell,  by  his 
father,  was  published  in  one  octavo  volume.  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  selections  from  his  corre- 
spondence, a  collection  of  his  poems,  scattered 
through  the  narrative  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  in  connexion  with  the  events  by 
which  they  were,  in  some  cases,  occasioned.  These 
poems  were  never  collected  by  their  author,  and 
have  not  appeared  in  a  separate  collective  form 
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since  Ms  death.  Notwithstanding  that  thei 
ligious  as  well  as  poetic  "beauty  demand  their  bsue 
in  a  cheap,  popular  form,  we  should  almost  regret 
their  severance  from  the  connexion  in  which  a 
wise  and  loving  parental  hand  has  placed  them. 
As  we  meet  them  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  biography  they  seem  to  us  like  the  "beautiful 
carvings,  the  string-courses,  corbels,  pendants, 
bracket^,  niches,  and  tabernacle  work  of  a  Chris- 
tian cathedral,  adorning  and  strengthening  the 
solid  fabric,  while  placing  the  ornamental  iu  due 
subordination  to  the  useful. 

Although  Dr,  CrobWolPa  poems  were  almost 
exclusively  on  topics  suggested  by  the  memorial 
seasons  and  observances  of  hallowed  Christian 
usage  or  devoted  to  friendship,  he  occasionally 
wrote  iu  a  playful  vein.  His  New  Year's  verses  in 
the  Argus  for  1842,  "From  the  Desk  of  Poor 
Richard,  Jr.,"  are  a  clever  reproduction  with  im- 
provements of  his  own  of  that  sage's  maxims 

Poor  Richard  knows  full  well  distress 

Is  real,  and  no  dream ; 
And  yet  life's  bitterest  ills  have  less 

Of  bitter  than  they  seem. 
Meet  like  a  man  thy  coward  pains, 

And  some,  be  sure,  will  flee ; 
Nor  doubt  the  worst  of  what  remains 

Will  biessmgs  prove  to  thee. 

In  1848  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a  Com- 
mencement poem  at  Trinity  College.  The  poem 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer, 
"  to  be  a  metrical  essay  on  the  reverence  due  to 
sacred  places  and  holy  things,  and  an  exhortation 
ibo  the  cultivation  of  such  reverence,  especially  in 
the  church  and  its  academical  institutions."  He 
reverts  to  his  Alma  Mater,  Yale,  with  this  allu- 
sion to  its  patron  Berkeley. 

There  first  we  gazed  on  the  serene  expanse 

Of  Berkeley's  bright  and  heavenly  countenance, 

And  could  not  but  contrast  it,  in  our  sport, 

With  thy  pinched  visage,  prick-eared  Davenport; 

JSTor  queried,  as  we  turned  to  either  face, 

Which  wet  6  the  real  genius  of  the  place. 

Taught,  in  a  brother'*  words,  to  love  iu  xhw> 

"Earth's  every  virtue,  wit  in  poesy," 

0  Berkeley,  as  I  read,  with  moistened  eyes, 

Of  thy  sublime  but  blasted  enterprise, 

Refusing,  iu  thy  pure,  unselfish  aim, 

To  sell  to  vulgar  wealth  a  founder's  fame, 

But  in  thy  fervor  sacrificing  all 

To  objects  worthy  of  the  luixno  of  Paul,-— 

What  joy  to  see  in  our  official  line 

A  faith  revived,  identical  with  thine; 

Pledged  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  thy  scheme, 

And  prove  thy  college  i.o  ideal  dream. 

And  when,  on  yonder  walls,  we  now  survey 

The  man  "  whoso  grace  chalked  his  successor's,  way/' 

And  study,  Samuel,  thy  majestic  head, 

By  Berkeley's  son  to  heaven's  anointing  led, 

And  see  the  ways  of  Providence  combine 

The  gentle  bishop  with  the  masculine, 

"We  pray  this  noblest  offspring  of  thy  see 

May  honor  Berkeley,  nor  dishonor  thee. 

In  Ms  ideal  picture  of  a  university,  he  pays  a 
tribute  to  several  living  authors. 

Thus  in  the  morning,  far  from  Babel's  dust, 
These  August  days  might  yet  be  days  august, 
And  words  of  power  the  place  might  glorify, 
Which  willingly  the  world  would  juot  let  die. 


There  Dana  might,  in  happiest  mood,  rehearse 
Some  last  great  effort  of  his  deathless  Terse ; 
Or  Irving,  like  Arcadian,  might  beguile 
The  golilen  hours  with  his  melodious  style  ; 
Or  he  who  takes  no  second  living  rai^k 
Among  the  classics  of  the  Church — Verplanck; 
Or  he  whose  course  "  right  onward"  here  begun, 
Now  sheds  its  brightness  over  Burlington, 
(Where  our  young  sons  like  noble  sapli.  gs  grow, 
And  daughters  like  the  polished  pillars  show,) 
And  with  the  elder  worthies,  join  the  throng 
Of  youug  adventurers  for  the  prize  of  song. 


TO  MY  FATHETt. 


My  father,  I  recall  the  dream 

Of  childish  joy  and  wonder, 
"When  thou  wast  young  :is  I  LOW  seem, 

bay,  thirty-three,  or  under; 
"When  on  thy  temples,  as  on  mine, 

Time  just  began  to  sprinkle 
His  first  grey  hairs,  and  traced  the  sign 

Of  many  a  coming  wrinkle. 

I  recognise  -thy  voice's  tone 

As  to  myself  I'm  talking ; 
And  this  firm  tread,  how  like  thine  own, 

In  thought,  the  study  walking  f 
As,  musing,  to  and  fro  I  pass, 

A  glance  across  rny  shoulder 
Would  bring  thine  image  in  the  glass, 

Were  it  a  trifle  older. 

My  father,  proud  am  I  to  bear 
Thy  face,  thy  form,  thy  stature, 

But  happier  far  might  I  but  share 
More  of  thy  better  nature  ; 

Thy  patient  progress  after  good, 

.    All  obstacles  disdaining, 
•  Thy  courage,  faith,  and  fortitude, 
And  spirit  uncomplaining. 

Tli en  for  the  day  that  I  was  born 
Well  might  I  joy,  and  borrow  . 

No  longer  of  the  coming  morn 
Its  trouble  or  its  sorrow; 

Content  I'd  be  to  take  niy  chance 
In  either  world,  possessing 

For  my  complete  inheritance  ' 
-  Thy  virtues  and  thy  blessing  1 


JUTTTMB  AND 

I  wandered  by  the  buryiz  g-placo, 

And  sorely  there  I  wept, 
To  think  how  many  of  my  friends 

Within  its  mansions  slept ; 
And,  wrung  with  bitter  grief,  I  cried 

Aloud  in  ray  despair, 
Where,  dear  companions,  have  yc  fled  I " 

And  JKcho  answered,  "  Where  ?  " 

While  Nature's  voice  thus  flouted  me, 

A  voice  from  heaven  replied, 
0,  weep  not  for  the  happy  dead 

Who  in  the  Lord  have  died ; 
Swefet  is  their  rest  who  sleep  in  Christ, 

Though  lost  a  while  to  thee ; 
Tread  in  their  steps,  and  sweeter  still 

Your  meeting  hour  shall  bo  I " 

THIS  AISO  SHALL  PASS  AWAT. 

When  morning  sunbeams  round  me  shed 
Their  light  and  influence  ble^t, 

When  flowery  paths  before  me  spread, 
And  life  in  smiles  is  drest; 
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In  darkling  lines  that  dim  each  ray 
I  read,  **  This,  too,  shall  pass  away," 

When  murky  clouds  o'erharjg  tlie  sky, 

Far  down  the  vale  of  years, 
And  vamly  looks  the  tearful  eye, 

When  i.ot  a  hope  appears, 
Lo,  charsc  ere*  of  glory  play 

'Mid  shades  :  "  This,  too,  shall  pass  away." 

Blest  words,  that  temper  pleasure's  beam, 

And  lighten  sorrow's  gloom, 
That  early  sadden  youth's  bright  dream, 

And  cheer  the  old  man's  tomb. 
Unto  that  world  be  ye  my  stay, 

That  world  which  sha.1  not  pass  away. 

PSALM  C3UCXVII. 

By  the  waters  of  Babel  we  sat  down  and  wept, 

As  we  called  our  dear  Zion  to  mLul  ; 
And  our  harps  that  in  joy  we  so  often  had  swept 

Now  sighed  on  the  trees  to  the  wiud. 

Then  they  that  had  carried  us  captive  away, 

In  mockery  challenged  a  song, 
And  ringing  out  mirth  from  our  sadne1^,  would  say, 
*'  Sing  the  strains  that  to  Zion  belong." 

O,  how  shall  we  sing  the  ineffable  song 

In  a  godless  and  barbarous  laud  ? 
If  the  minstrels  of  Salem  could  do  her  such  "wrong, 

Be  palsied  each  cunning  right  hand. 

Let  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ever  cling, 
If  aught  else  should  its  praises  employ, 

Or  if  Salenfs  high  glories  it  choose  not  to  sing, 
Above  all  terrestrial  joy. 

Remember  the  children  of  Edom,  O  Lord, 

How  they  cried,  in  Jerusalem's  woe, 
Her  ramparts  and  battlements  raze  with  the  sword, 

Her  temples  and  towers  overthrow. 

0  daughter  of  Babel  !  thy  ruin  makes  haste  ; 

And  blessed  be  he  who  devours 
Thy  children  with  famine  and  misery  waste, 

As  thou,  in  thy  rapine,  served  ours. 

A  Btn$n>A,Y-SCHOOL  HYM2C. 

The  sparrow  finds  a  house, 

The  little  bird  a  nest  ; 
Deep  in  thy  dwelling,  Lord,  they  come, 

And  fold  their  young  to  rest 
And  shall  we  be  afraid 

Our  little  ones  to  bring 
"Within  thine  ancient  altar's  shade, 

And  underneath  thy  wing  ? 
There  guard  them  as  thine  eye, 

There  keep  them  without  spot, 
That  when  the  spoiler  posseth  by 

Destruction  touch  them  not. 
There  nerve  their  souls  with  might, 

There  nurse  them  with  thy  love, 
There  plume  them  for  their  final  flight 

To  blessedness  above.  v 


JFOR 

While  the  darkness  yet  hovers, 

The  harbinger  star 
Peeps  through  and  discovers 

The  dawn  from  afar  ; 
To  many  an  aching 

And  watch-wearied  eye, 
The  dayspring  is  breaking 

Once  more  from  on  high. 

With  lamps  trimmed  and  burning 
The  Church  on  her  way 


To  meet  thy  returning, 

0  b.ight  King  of  day  I 
Goes  forth  and  rejoices, 

Exulting  and  free, 
And  sends  from  all  voices 

Hosaanas  to  thee. 

She  ca«ts  off  her  sorrows, 

To  rise  and  to  shh.e 
With  the  lustre  she  borrows, 

Q  Saviour  !  from  thine. 
Look  down,  for  thine  honor, 

O  Lor.  11  and  increase 
In  tliy  mercy  upon  her 

The  blessing  of  peace. 

Her  children  with  trembling 

Await,  but  not  fear, 
Till  the  time  of  assembling 

Before  thee  draws  near  ; 
When,  freed  from  all  saJuess, 

And  sorrow,  and  pai:i, 
They  shall  meet  thee  in  gladness 

And.  glory  aguin. 

2MB  PROFUNIH8. 

1  There  may  Ixe  a  c?nn<l  without  &  rainbo'w,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  raiabow  without  a  cloud.*' 

My  soul  was  dark 

But  for  the  goldea  light  and  rainbow  hue, 
That,  sweeping  heaven  with  their  triumphal  arc 

Break  on.  the  view. 

Enough  to  feel 

That  Go  J  iadeed  is  good.    Enough  to  know, 
Without  the  gloomy  cloud,  he  could  reveal 

No  beauteous  bow. 


"  la  journevings  often." 
Lord!  go  with  us,  and  we  go 

Safely  through  the  weariest  length, 
Travelling,  if  thou  will'st  it  so, 

In  the  gre:itae33  of  thy  strength  ; 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  dark, 

O'er  the  land,  and  o'er  the  se  i, 
Speed  the  wheel,  and  steer  the  bark, 

Bring  us  where  we  feiga  would  be. 

In  the  self-controlling  car, 

"Mid  the  engine's  iron  din, 
Waging  elemental  war, 

Flood  without,  and  flood  within, 
Through  the  day,  and  through  the  dark, 

O'er  the  land,  and  o'er  the  sea, 
Speed  the  wheel,  and  steer  the  bark, 

Bring  us  wiiere  we  fain  would  be. 
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higher  religious  periodicals.  In  1887,  he  deli- 
vered the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  New  Haven, 
On  the  Principle*  of  National  Greatness.  His 
scries  of  theological  publications  commenced  in 
1817,  with  his  volume,  Viem  of  Christian  Nur- 
ture, and  of  Subjects  adjacent  thereto.  In  this 
he  presents  his  views  of  the  spiritual  economy  of 
revivals,  in  which  he  marks  out  the  philosophical 
limitations  to  a  system  which  had  been  earned  to 
excess.  The  "  Organic  Unity  of  the  Family"  is 
.another  chapter  of  this  work,  which  shows  the 


'author's  happy  method  of  surrounding  and  pene- 
trating a  subject.    This  was  followed,  in  1849, 
by  his  book  entitled  G-ud  in  Christ — Three  DK- 
&>ur#e3,  delivered  at  New  Ha/ten,  Cambridge,  and 
Andover,   with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on 
^Language.    The  view  of  the  doctrine  of   the 
pTriaity  set  forth  in  this  book,  met  with  discussion 
on  all  sides,  and  much  opposition  from  some  of 
jthe  author's  Congregational  brethren,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  him  before  the  Ministerial 
Association,  with  which  he  is  connected.    The 
argument  was  a  metaphysical  one,  and  pursued 
by  Dr.  ^Buslmell  with  his  customary  acumen. 
The  nuin  points  of  defence  were  presented  to 
the  public  in  1851,  in  a  new  volume,  Chmt  in 
Theology;  beitigr  the  Answer  of  the  Author  before 
the  liar  (ford  Central  Association,  of  Ministers, 
October,  1849,  for  the  Doctrines   of  the  Book 
entitled  God  i,i  Chrfat.    As  an  indication  of  the 
material  with  which  Dr.  Biuhnell  has  to  deal  in 
these  discourses,  the  enumeration  of  the  elements 
of  theological  opinion  may  be  cited  from  the 
Preface  to  this  volume.    "  To  see  brought  up," 
he  writes,  "  in  distinct  array  before  us  the  multi- 
tudes of  loaders  and  schools,  and  theologio  wars 
of  only  the  century  past, — the  Supnilnpsarians 
and  Sublapsanaus ;   tho  Arminianizers  and  the 
true  Calvinisms;  the  Pelagians  and  Augustinians ; 
the ( Tasters  and  the  Exercisers;  Exercisers  by 
Divine  Efficiency  and  by  Human  Belt-Efficiency  ; 
the  love-to-being-in-general  virtue,  the  willing- 
to-be-dan  in  3d    virtue,    and    the    love-to-one's- 
greatedt-happiness  virtue ;  no  ability,  all  ability, 
'and Amoral  and  natural    ability    distinguished; 
disciples  by  the  new-creating  act  of  Omnipotence, 
and  by  change  of  the  governing  purpose ;  atone- 
ment by  punishment  and  by  expression ;  limited 
and  general;  by  imputation  and  without  imputa- 
tion ;  Trinitarians  of  a  three-fold  distinction,  of 
three  psychologic  persons,  or  of  three  sets  of 
attributes ;  under  a  unity  of  oneness,  or  of  neces- 
sary agreement,  or  of  society  and  deliberative 
council ;— nothing,  I  think,  would  more  certainly 
disenchant  us  of  our  confidence  in  systematic 
orthodoA*y  and  the  possibility,  in  human  language, 
of  an  exact  theologic  science,  than  an  exposition 
so  practical  and  serious,  and  withal  so  indis- 
putably mournful,  so  mournfully  indisputable." 
The  remaining  theological  writings  of  Dr.  Bush- 


nell  are   included  in  his  contributions  to  the 
Reviews.* 

In  another  department  of  composition,  that  of 
tLe  philosophical  essay,  mingling  subtle  and 
reiined  speculation  with  the  affairs  of  every-day 
life,  he  has  achieved  distinguished  success,  in  & 
manner  peculiarly  his  own.  With  this  class  of  his 
writings  may  be  included  a  review  of  Brigham's 
Influence  of  Religion  on  Health  in  the  Christian 
Spectator  (viii.  51);  an  article  on  Taste  and 
Fashion,  in.  the  New  Englander,  1843  ;  a  Dis- 
course before  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College,  1843, 
on  The  Moral  Tendencies  and  Results  of  Human, 
History  ;  an  address  before  the  Hartford  County 
Agricultural  Society,  1846  ;  Work  and  P/«y,  an 
oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  at  Cambridge, 
1848  :  and  several  special  sermons,  which  have 
been  printed,  entitled  Unconwiou&  Iifluencc  ;  the 
Day  <>flioad» — tracing  the  progress  of  civilization 
by  the  great  national  highways ;  a  similar  dis- 
course, The  Northern,  Iron;  Hai-barixm  the 
First  Danger,  in  allusion  to  emigration;  JZeli- 
$ww  M'asic  ;  and  Politics  under  the  Law  of  God* 
In  1840,  Dr.  Bushnell  pronounced  an  oration, 
TheFathei*  of  New  England,  before  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York;  and,  in  1851, 
Speech  for  Connecticut,  leing  an  Historical  JEJati- 
mate  of  the  State,  delivered  "before,  and  printed 
ly,  the  Legislature. 

I' LAY,  A  LIFE  OF  FttMBDOM.f 

Thus  it  is  that  work  prepares  the  state  of  play. 
Fossil, g  over  now  to  this  latter,  observe  the  intense 
iQngii  g  of  the  race  for  some  such  higher  and  freer 
state  of  bci,  g.  They  call  it  by  no  name.  Probably 
most  of  them  have  but  dimly  conceived  what  they 
are  after.  The  more  evident  will  it  be  that  they  are 
after  this,  when  we  find  them  covering  over  the 
whole  ground  of  life,  and  filling  up  the  contents  of 
history,  with  their  counterfeits  or  misconceived 
attempts.  If  the  hidden  fire  is  seen  bursting  up  on 
every  side,  to  vent  itself  in  flame,  we  may  certainly 
know  that  the  ground  is  full. 

Let  it  not  surprise  you,  if  I  name,  as  a  first  illus- 
tration here,  the  general  devotion  of  our  race  to 
money.  This  passion  for  money  is  allowed  to  be  a 
sordid  passion,-— one  that  is  rankest  in  the  least 
generous  and  most  selfish  of  manMnd ;  and  yet  a 
conviction  has  always  been  felt,  that  it  must  have 
its  heat  in  the  most  central  fires  and  divincst  affini- 
ties of  our  nature.  Thus,  the  poet  calls  it  the  auri 
sacra  fames, — sacra,  as  being  a  curse,  and  that  in 
the  thviue  life  of  the  race.  Childhood  being  passed, 
and  the  play-fund  of  motion  so  far  spent  that  run- 
ning on  loot  no  longer  appears  to  bo  the  joy  it  was, 
the  older  child,  now  called  a  man,  fancies  that  it 
will  make  him  happy  to  ride!  Or  ho  imagines, 
which  is  much  the  same,  some  loftier  state  of  T^cing, 
— call  it  rest,  retirement,  competence,  independence, 
— no  matter  by  what  name,  only  be  it  a  condition 
of  use,  ease,  liberty,  and  pure  enjoyment.  And  so 
we  find  the  whole  race  at  work  to  get  rid  of  work  ; 
drudging  themselves  to-day,  in  the  hope  of  play  to- 
morrow. This  is  that  sacra  .fames,  which,  niiscon- 


*  Articles :  Review  of  **  The  Errors  of  the  Times,"  a 
charge  by  the  Itt.  Kev.  T.  C.  Brownell,  liishop  of  tho  Dioceao 
of  Connecticut :  New  Englander,  vol.  IL,  Io44,  Evangelical 
Alliance  :  Ib.  v.  1847.  Christian  Comprehensiveness :  lb. 
vi.  1848.  The  Christian  Trinity,  a  Practical  Truth  :  Ib.  xil. 
1854. 

In  1847,  3>r.  Bnshnell  addressed  a  "  Letter  to  the  Pope," 
which  was  printed  in  London. 
.   f  Proin  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  1848. 
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ceiving  its  own  unutterable  longlrgs  after  spiritual 
play,  proposes  to  itself  the  dull  felicity  of  cessation, 
and  drives  the  world  to  madness  in  pursuit  of  a 
counterfeit,  which  it  is  work  to  obtain,  work  also  to 
keep,  and  yet  harder  work  oftentimes  to  enjoy. 

Here,  too,  is  tiie  secret  of  that  profound  passion 
for  the  drama,  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the 
cultivated  nations.  We  love  to  see  life  in  its  feel- 
ing aud  activity,  separated  fiom  its  labors  and 
historic  results.  Could  we  see  all  human  changes 
transpire  poetically  or  creatively,  that  is,  in  play, 
lettii  g  onr  soul  play  with  them  as  they  pass,  then 
it  were  only  poetry  to  live.  Then  to  admire,  love, 
laugh, — then  to  abhor,  pity,  weep, — all  were  alike 
grateful  to  us ;  for  the  yiew  of  staTeri;  g  separated 
from  all  reality,  save  what  it  has  to  feelh-gr  only 
yields  a  painful  joy,  which  is  the  deeper  joy  because 
of  the  pain.  Hence  the  written  drama,  offeii  g  to 
view  in  its  impersonations  a  life  otie  side  of  liiC,  a 
life  in  which  all  the  actings  appear  without  t!  e  ends 
and  simply  as  in  play,  becomes  to  the  cultivated 
reader  a  sprii  g  of  the  inteiisest  and  most  captivat- 
ing spiiitual  incitement.  He  beholds  the  creative 
genius  of  a  man  playirg  out  impersonated  groups 
and  societies  of  men,  clothirg  each  with  life,  passion, 
individuality,  and  character,  by  the  fertile  activity 
of  his  own  inspired  feeling.  Meantime  the  writer 
himself  is  hidden,  and  cannot  even  suggest  his 
existence.  Hence  egotism,  which  also  is  a  form  of 
work,  the  dullest,  most  insipid,  least  inspiring  of  all 
human  demonstrations,  is  nowhere  allowed  to  ob- 
trude itsel£  As  a  reader,  too,  he  has  no  ends  ta 
think  of  or  to  fear, — nothing  to  <2o,  but  to  play  the 
characters  into  his  feeling  as  creatures  existing  for 
his  sake.  In  this  view,  the  drama,  as  a  product  of 
genius,  is,  within  a  certain  narrow  limit,  the  realiza- 
tion of  piny. 

But  far  less  effectively,  or  more  faintly,  when  it  is 
acted.  Ihen  the  counterfeit,  as  it  is  more  remote, 
is  more  feeble.  In  the  reading  we  invent  our  own 
sceneries,  clothe  into  form  ana  expression  each  one 
of  the  characters,  and  play  out  our  own  liberty  in 
them  as  freely,  and  sometimes  as  diviuely,  as  they. 
"Whatever  reader,  therefore,  has  a  soul  of  true  life 
and  fire  within  him,  finds  all  expectation  balked, 
when  he  becomes  an  auditor  a.  d  spectator.  The 
scenery  is  tawdry  and  flat,  the  characters,  defi 
riitely  measured,  have  lost  their  h.finity,  so  to 
speak,  tu.d  thus  their  freedom,  and  what  before  was 
play  descends  to  nothii  g  better  or  more  inspired 
than  work.  It  is  called  going  to  the  piny,  but  it 
should  rather  be  cnlled  goirg  to  the  work,  that  is, 
to  see  a  play  worked,  (yes,  an  opera  I  that  is  it  1) — 
men  and  women  inspired  through  their  memory, 
and  acting  their  inspirations  by  rote,  panting  into 
love,  pumpii  g  at  the  lountains  of  grief,  whippirg 
out  the  passions  into  fury,  and  dying  to  fulfil  the 
contract  of  the  evening,  by  a  forced  holding  of  the 
breath.  And  yet  this  feeble  counterfeit  of  ploy, 
which  some  of  us  would  call  only  "very  tragical 
mirth,"  has  a  power  to  the  multitude.  They  are 
moved,  thrilled  it  may  be,  with  a  strange  delight. 
It  is  as  if  a  something  in  their  nature,  higher  than 
they  themselves  know,  were  quickened ^  into  power, 
— namely,  that  divine  instinct  of  play,  in  which  the 
summit  of  our  nature  is  most  clearly  revealed. 

In  like  manner,  the  passion  of  our  race  for  war, 
and  the  eager  admiration  yielded  to  warlike  ex- 
ploits, are  resolvable  principally  ii.to  the  same 
fundamental  cause.  Mere  ends  and  uses  do  not 
satisfy  us.  We  must  get  above  prudence  and 
economy,  into  something  that  partnkes  of  inspira- 
tion, be  the  cost  what  it  may.  Hence  war,  another 
and  yet  more  magnificent  counterfeit  of  play. 
Thus  there  is  a  great  and  lofty  virtue  that  we  call 


courage  (conr-age),  taking  onr  name  from  the  heart. 
It  is  the  greatness  of  a  great  heart,  the  repose  and 
confidence  of  u  man  whose  soul  is  rested  iu  truth 
and  principle.  Such  a  man  has  no  ends  ulterior  tp^- 
his  duty, — duty  itself  is  his  end.  He  is  in  it  there- 
fore as  in  play,  lives  it  as  an  inspiration.  Lifted 
thus  out  of  mere  prudence  and  contrivance,  he  is 
also  iifte  1  above  fear.  Life  to  him  is  the  outgoing 
of  his  great  heart  (heart-age),  actio  i  fron  the  heart. 
And  because  he  now  can  die,  without  being  shaken 
or  perturbe  1  by  any  of  the  dastardly  feelings  that 
belong  to  self-seeking  and  work,  because  he  partakes 
of  the  impassibility  of  his  principled,  we  call  him  a 
hero,  regarding  him  as  a  kind  of  god,  a  man  who 
has  gone  up  iato  the  sphere  of  the  divine. 

Then,  since  courage  is  a  joy  so  high,  a  virtue  of  so 
great  majesty,  what  could  happen  bufc  that  many 
will  covet  both  the  internal  exaltatioa  and  the  out- 
ward repute  of  it?  Thus  comes  b.-avery,  which  is 
the  coTiiiterfeit,  or  mock  virtue.  Courage  is  of  the 
heart,  as  we  have  sai  1;  bravery  is  of  the  will.  One 
is  the  spontaneous  joy  and  repose  of  a  truly  great 
soil ;  the  other,  bravery,  is  after  an  end  ulterior  to 
itself,  and,  in  that  view,  ia  bat  ft  form  of  work, — 
about  the  hardest  work,  too,  I  fancy,  that  some  men 
undertake.  What  can  be  harder,  in  fajt,  than  to 
act  a  great  heart,  when  one  has  nothing  but  a  will 
wherewith  to  do  it? 

Thus  you  will  see  that  courage  is  above  danger, 
bravery  in  it,  doing  battle  on  a  level  with  it.  One 
is  secure  and  tranquil,  the  other  suppresses  agitation 
or  conceals  it  A  right  mind  fortifies  one,  shame 
stimulates  the  other.  Faith  is  the  nerve  of  one,  risk 
tha  plag  le  and  tremor  of  the  other.  For  if  I  may 
tell  yon  just  here  a  very  importaat  secret,  there  be 
many  that  are  called  heroes  who  are  yet  without 
courage.  They  brave  danger  by  their  will,  when 
their  heart  trembles.  They  make  up  in  violence 
what  they  want  in  tranquillity,  and  drown  the 
tumult  of  their  fears  in  the  rage  of  their  passions. 
Enter  the  heart  and  you  shall  fi.id,  too  often,  a  das- 
tard spirit  lurking  in  your  hero.  Cull  him  still  a 
brave  ma.i,  if  you  will,  only  remember  that  he  lacks 
courage. 

No,  the  true  hero  is  the  grent,  wise  man  of  duty, 
— he  whose  soul  is  armed  by  truth  and  supported 
by  the  smile  of  God, — he  who  meets  life's  perils 
with  a  cautious  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers  strength 
by  faci  ig  its  stor:ns,  and  dies,  if  he  is  called  to  die, 
as  a  Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty.  And  if 
we  must  have  heroes,  and  wars  wherein  to  make 
them,  there  is  no  so  brilliant  war  as  a  war  with 
wrong,  no  hero  so  fit  to  be  su;ig  iis  he  who  has 
gained  the  bloodless  victory  of  truth  and  mercy. 

But  if  bravery  be  not  the  same  as  courage,  still  it 
is  a  very  imposing  and  plausible  counterfeit  The 
man  himself  is  told,  after  the  occ  ision  is  past,  how 
heroically  he  bore  himself,  and  whea  once  his 
nerves  have  become  tranquillized,  he  begins  even  to 
believe  it  And  since  we  cannot  stay  content  in  the 
dull,  uninspired  world  of  economy  and  work,  we 
are  as  ready  to  see  a  hero  as  he  to  be  one.  Nay,  we 
must  have  our  heroes,  as  I  just  said,  and  we  are 
ready  to  harness  ourselves,  by  the  million,  to  any 
man  who  will  let  us  fight  him  out  the  name.  Thus 
we  find  out  occasions  for  war, — wrongs  to  be  re- 
dressed, revenges  to  be  taken,  such  as  we  may  feign 
inspiration  and  play  the  great  heart  under.  We 
collect  armies,  and  dress  up  lenders  in  gold  and 
high  colors,  meaning,  by  the  brave  look,  to  inspire 
some  notion  of  a  hero  beforehand.  Then  we  set  the 
men  iu  phalanxes  and  squadrons,  where  the  per- 
sonality itself  is  taken  away,  and  a  vast  impersonal 
person  called  an  army,  a  magnanimous  and  brave 
monster,  is  all  that  rtrn.-mis.  The  masses  of  fierce 
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color,  the  glitter  of  >  steel,  the  dancing  plumes,  the 
waving  flags,  the  deep  throb  of  the  music  lifting 
every  foot, — raider  these  the  liviug  a^res  of  men, 
possessed  by  the  oae  thought  of  plu.yi.ng  brave  to- 
day, are  rolled  ou  to  battle.  Thunder,  fire,  dust, 
blood,  g:*oau8, — what  of  the.se  ? — nobody  thinks  of 
these,  for  nobody  dares  to  think  till  the  day  is  over, 
and  then  the  world  rejoices  to  behold  a  new  batch 
of  heroes  I 

And  this  is  the  devil's  play,  that  we  call  war. 
We  have  had  it  going  oa  ever  since  the  old  geologic 
era  was  finished.  We  are  sick  enough  of  the  matter 
of  it  We  understand  well  enough  that  it  is  not 
good  economy.  But  we  cannot  live  on  work.  We 
must  have  courage,  inspiration,  greatness,  play. 
Even  the  moral  of  our  nature,  that  which  is  to 
weave  us  into  FO  jial  union  with  our  kind  before 
God,  is  itself  thirsti.  g  after  play  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
have  it  in  good,  why  then  let  us  have  it  in  as  good 
as  -we  can.  It  is  at  least  some  comfort,  that  we  do 
not  mean  quite  as  badly  in  these  wars  as  some  men 
say.  We  are  aofc  in  love  with  murder,  we  are  not 
simple  tigers  in  feeling,  and  some  of  us  come  out  of 
battle  with  kind  and  gentle  qualities  left  -We  only 
must  have  our  play. 

Note  also  this,  that,  since  the  metaphysics  of 
fighting  have  been  investigated,  we  have  learned  to 
make  much  of  what  we  call  the  moral  of  the  army ; 
by  which  we  mea:i*  the  feeling  that  wants  to  piny- 
brave.  Only  it  is  a  little  sad  to  remember  that  this 
same  moral,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  true,  eternal,  moral 
nature  of  the  man  thus  terribly  perverted, — that 
which  was  designed  to  link  him  to  his  God  and  his 
kind,  and  ougat  to  be  the  spring  of  his  imn.ortal 
inspirations. 

There  has  been  much  of  speciila^ion  among  the 
learned  concerning  the  origin  of  chivalry  ;  nor  has 
it  always  been  clear  to  what  huma.i  elements  this 
singular  institution  is  to  be  referred.  But  when  we 
look  on  man,  not  as  a  creature  of  mere  u  derstand- 
ing  and  reason,  V^.  as  a  creature  al=»o  of  play,  essen- 
tially a  po-.'t  in  that  whioli  constitutes  his  higher 
life,  we  seem  to  juave  a  solution  of  the  origin  of 
chivalry,  which  is  sufficient,  whether  it  be  true  or 
not  In  the  forswearing  of  labor,  in  the  brave  ad- 
ventures of  a  life  in  arms,  in  the  intense  ideal  devo- 
tion to  woman  as  her  protector  a:.d  avenger,  in  the 
self-renouncing  and  almost  self-oblivious  worship  of 
honor, — what  do  we  see  in  these  but  the  mock 
moral  doings  of  a  creatxire  who  is  to  escape  self-love 
and  the  service  of  ends  in  a  free,  spontaneous  life  of 
goodness, — in  whom  courage,  delicacy,  honor,  disin- 
terested deeds,  are  themselves  to  be  the  inspiration, 
as  they  are  the  end,  of  his  being  ? 

I  might  also  show,  passing  into  the  sphere  of 
religion,  how  legal  obedience,  which  is  work,  nlwiys 
descends  into  superstition,*  and  thus  that  religion 
must,  in  its  very  nature  and  life,  bo  a  form  of  play, 
— a  worship  offered,  a  devotion  paid,  riot  for  some 
ulterior  end,  but  as  being  its  own  end  and  joy.  I 
might  also  show,  in  the  same  manner,  that  ail  the 
enthusiastic,  fanatical,  and  properly  quietiatic  modes 
of  religion  are  as  many  distinct  counterfeits,  and,  in 
that  manner,  illustrations  of  my  subject.  But  this 
,  you  will  see  at  a  glance,  without  illustration.  Only 
observe  how  vast  a  field  our  illustrations  cover.  In 
the  infatuated  zeal  of  our  race  for  the  acquisition  of 
money,  in  the  drama,  in  war,  in  chivalry,  in  per- 
verted religion, — in  nil  these  forms,  covering  almost 
the  whole  ground  of  humanity  with  counterfeits  of 
play,  that  are  themselves  the  deepest  movements  of 
the  race,  I  show  you  the  boundless  sweep  of  this 
divine  instinct,  and  how  surely  we  may  know  that 
the  perfected  state  of  man  is  a  state  of  beauty,  truth, 
and  love,  where  life  is  its  own  end  and  joy. 


In.  1858,  Dr.  Bushnell  published  Sermons  for 
the  New  Life  (12mo,  pp.  456),  a  series  of  twen- 
ty-three discourses,  dedicated  to  his  "dear  flock 
in  Hartford,"  marked  by  the  spirituality,  eleva- 
ted views,  ingenious  illustration  and  fervent  elo- 
quence which  characterize  all  his  productions  of 
this  class,  and  his  writings  generally.  The  same 
year  he  published  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
as  together  Constituting  the  one  System  of  God 
(12mo,  pp.  528),  a  theological  treatise  '*  under- 
taken mainly  to  establish  the  credibility  and 
historic  fact  of  what  is  supernatural  in  the  Chris- 
tian Gospels ;"  a  subject  pursued  with  the  au- 
,thor's  accustomed  acumen  and  originality  of 
treatment.  In  1860,  appeared  Christian  Nur- 
ture (12mo,  pp.  407),  an  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment of  a  brief  work  previously  issued  by 
him  under  this  title,  and  now  extended  by  the 
introduction  of  thirteen  new  essays  or  discourses, 
arranged  under  the  two-fold  heads  of  u  The  Doc- 
trine "  and  u  Thp  Mode,"  or  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Christianity,  the  latter  with  especial  re- 
lation to  the  family.  In  1864,  he  collected  a 
number  of  essays  and  addresses,  under  the  title 
of  the  first  of  the  series,  Work  and  Play,  or 
Literary  Varieties  (12tno,  pp.  464).  Several 
of  these  are  of  an  historical  character,  as  the 
u  Historical  Estimate"  of  Connecticut — a  speech 
delivered  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  at 
fhe  inauguration  of  a  Normal  School  in  1851, 
and  others  of  much  ingenuity  of  illustration  on 
social  affairs,  as  u  The  Age  of  Homespun,1'  u  The 
Day  of  Roads,1'  &c.  •  This  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  subject  of  the  author's  books,  being 
of  a  purely  literary  and  philosophical  character. 
The  same  year  he  published  Christ  and  his  Sal- 
vation, in  Sermons  variously  related  thereto 
(12mo,  pp.  456),  a  series  of  twenty-one  dis- 
courses. In  1865  appeared  a  new  theological 
work,  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  Grounded  on 
Principles  of  Universal  Obligation. 

**I)r.  Bushnell  (who  resigned  his  pastorate 
some  years  since),  has  published  three  later 
-works;  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things,  1808;  Wo- 
meris  Sitffrage,  or  Reform  Against  Nature,  18G9, 
which  agitation  he  characterizes  as  uan  attempt 
to  make  trumpets  out  of  flutes,  and  sun-flow ors 
out  of  violets  ; "  and  Sermons  on  Living  Sub- 
jects, 1872.  In  the  former  book,  the  domain 
of  natural  theology  is  sought  to  be  enlarged 
from  the  merely  physical  to  the  moral  uses  uof 
all  the  contrivances  to  be  looked  for  in  God's 
works:"  Yet  the  author  has  chosen  to  cast  his 
views  —  to  quote  his  own  words —  "in  a  man- 
ner as  neglectful  of  system  as  possible,"  that 
they  may  be  read  with  the  varying  moods  of 
the  mind.  This  delicate  task  has  been  con- 
ducted with  skill  and  thoughtful  labor,  unfold- 
ing the  deeper  meanings  of  night  and  sleep,  of 
want  and  waste,  of  had  government,  of  obliv- 
ion or  dead  history,  of  physical  pain,  of  winter, 
of  plague  and  pestilence,  of  insanity,  of  the  mu- 
tabilities of  life,  etc. 

**  THE  -AGE  OF  JETOMKgPtrN —  FROM  WORK  AND  PLAT, 

...  I  have  spoken  of  the  great  advance  in  hu-> 
man  society,  indicated  by  a  transition  from  a  dress 
of  skins  to  that  of  cloth  —  an  advance  of  so  great 
a  dignity,  that  spinning  and  weaving  were  looked 
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•upon  as  a  kind  of  fine  art,  or  polite  accomplish- 
ment. Another  advance,  and  one  that  is  equally 
remarkable,  is  indicated  by  the  transition  from  a 
dress  of  homespun  to  a  dress  of  factory  cloth, 
produced  by  machinery  and  obtained  by  the 
exchanges  of  commerce,  at  home  or  abroad.  This 
transition  we  are  now  making,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  it  is  already  so  far  made  that  the  very  terms, 
"domestic  manufacture,"  have  quite  lost  their 
meaning ;  being  applied  to  that  which  is  neither 
domestic,  as  being  made  in  the  house,  nor  manu- 
facture, as  being  made  by  the  hands. 

This  transition  from  mother  and  daughter  power 
to  water  and  steam  power  is  a  great  one,  greater 
by  far  than  many  have  as  yet  begun  to  conceive  — 
one  that  is  to  carry  with  it  a  complete  revolution, 
of  domestic  life  and  social  manners.     If,  in  this 
transition,  there  Is  something  to  regret,  there  is 
more,  I  trust,  to  desire.     If  it  carries  away  the 
old   simplicity,  it  must  also  open  higher  possi- 
bilities of  culture  and  social  ornament.     The  prin- 
cipal   danger    is,  that,    in   removing    the   rough 
necessities  of  the  homespun  age,  it  may  take  away 
also  the  severe  virtues  and  the  liomely  but  deep 
and  true  piety  by  which,  in  their  blessed  fruits,  as 
we  are  all  here  testifying,  that  age  is  so  honorably 
distinguished.     Be  the  issue  what  it  may,  good  or 
bad,   hopeful  or  unhopeful,  it   has  come;    it  is 
already  a  fact,  and  the  consequences  must  follow. 
If-  our  sons  and  daughters  should  assemble  a 
hundred  years  hence,  to  hold  another  celebration 
like  this,  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  imagine  the 
Arcadian  pictures  now  so  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  many  of  us,  though  to  the  younger  part  already 
matters  of  hearsay,  more  than  of  personal  knowl- 
edge or  remembrance.    Everything  that  was  most 
distinctive  of  the  old  homespun  mode  of  life  will 
then  have  passed  away.     The  spinning-wheels  of 
wool  and  flax,  that  used  to  buzz  so  familiarly  in 
the  childish  ears  of  some  of  us,  will  be  heard  no 
more  forever;  seen  no  more,  in  fact,  save  in  the 
halls  of  the  Antiquarian  Societies,  where  the  deli- 
cate daughters  will  be  asking,  what  these  strange 
machines  are,  and  how  they  were  made  to  go? 
The  huge,  hewn-timber  looms,  that  used  to  occupy 
a  room  by  themselves  in  the  farm-houses,  will  be 
gone,    cut  up  for  cord-wood,   and    their    heavy 
thwack,  beating  up  the  woof,  will  be  heard  no 
more  by  the  passer-by  —  not  even  the  Antiquarian 
Halls  will  find  room  to  harbor  a  specimen.     The 
long  strips  of  linen,  bleaching  on  the  grass,  at- 
tended by  a  sturdy  maiden,  sprinkling  them,  each 
hour,  from  her  water  can,  under  a  broiling  sun  — 
thus  to  prepare  the  Sunday  linen  for  her  brothers 
and  her  own  wedding  outfit,  will  have  disappeared, 
save  as  they  return  to  fill  a  picture  in  some  novel 
or  ballad  of  the  old  time.     The  tables   will  be 
spread  with  some  cunning,  water-power  Silesia 
not  yet  invented,  or  perchance  with  some  meaner 
fabric  from  the  cotton  mills.     The  heavy  Sunday 
coats  that  grew  on  sheep  individually  remembered 
—  more  comfort  ably  carried,  in  warm  weather,  on 
the  arm —  and  the  specially  fine-striped  blue  and 
white  pantaloons  of  linen  just  from  the  loom, 
will  no  longer  be  conspicuous  in  processions  of 
footmen  going  to   their   homespun  worship,  bui 
will  have  given  place  to  processions  of  broadcloth 
gentlemen    lolling    in    the    upholstery    of   their 
coaches,  able  to  worship,  it  may  be,  in  a  more  cul- 
tivated figure,  but  not  with  a  finer  sincerity.     The 
churches,  too,  that  used  to  be  simple  brown  meet- 
ing-houses covered  with  rived  clapboards  of  oak 
will  have  come  down,  from  the  bleak  hill-tops  int< 
the  close  villages  and  populous  towns  that  crowc 


he  waterfalls  and  the  railroads;  and  the  old 
urial-places,  where  the  fathers  sleep,  will  be  left 
o  their  lonely  altitude  —  token  shall  we  say,  of  an 
ge  that  lived  as  much  nearer  to  heaven,  and  as 
much  less  under  the  world.  The  change  will  be 
omplete.  Would  that  we  might  raise  some 
vorthy  monument  to  a  social  state,  then  to  be 
mssed  by,  worthy,  in  all  future  time,  to  be  held 
n  the  dearest  reverence. 

It  may  have  seemed  extravagant  or  fantastic,  to 
ome  of  you,  that  I  should  think  to  give  a  char- 
acter of  the  century  now  past,  under  the  one  ar- 
icle  of  homespun.  It  certainly  is  not  the  only, 
>r  in  itself  the  chief  article  of  distinction;  and 
ret  we  shall  find  'it  to  be  a  distinction  that  runs 
hrough  all  others,  and  gives  a  color  to  the  whole 
economy  of  life  and  chaiacter,  in  the  times  of 
which  we  speak. 


**  OBLIVION,  OR  KB  AD  BISTORT  —  FROM  MORAL  ITSBS   OF 
DARK   THINGS. 

If  there  be  any  thing  worth  living  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  or  a  people,  most  of  us  would  be 
ready,  by  a  kind  of  natural  inference,  to  conclude 
that  there  must  be  so  much  that  is  worth  being 
•emembered.    In  this  inference,  too,  we  are  helped 
yy  the  filial  reverence  that  binds  us  to  the  men  or 
ages  that  have  gone  before  us,  and  by  the  almost 
nvincible  instinct  of  historic  curiosity  itself;  al- 
.owing  us  never  to  rest  without  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  strange  world-field  behind  us,  and 
ihe  seeds  out  of  which  we  have  come.    We  have 
it  also  as  a  maxim,  that  we  differ  as  men  from  the 
brutes,  chiefly  in  our  capacity  to  profit  by  exam- 
ple, and  we  even  go  so  far  in  this  matter,  as  to 
bhink  that  we  make  out  real  philosophies  of  his- 
tory:    And  yet  of  all  that  we  call  history  —  that 
is,  human  history  —  the  greater  part  is  dead,  ut- 
terly gone  out  and  lost.     The  rocks  of  the  world 
have  registered  the  story  of  creatures  far  inferior. 
Even  the  birds  have  printed  their  tracks,  and  the 
rain-drops  spattered  their  marks  on  the  pages  of 
the  register ;  but  of  man's  great  history,  so  much 
later  begun,  and  so  much  deeper  in  its  meaning, 
only  the  dimmest  and  most  scanty  vestiges  remain, 
to   represent   whole   thousands  of  years.     What 
thoughts  wrestled  in  those  dim  centuries;  what 
songs  were  sung;  what  structures  reared;  what 
names  figured ;  what  peoples  tramped  across  the 
fields  of  time  in  their  marches  and  wars  —  all 
these  are  gulfed  in  oblivion,  and  practically  to  us 
are  not.     Descending  to  what  are  nominally  called 
first  eras,  we  begin  to  gather  up  traditions,  and 
vestiges,  and  scanty  and  dry  records,  that  have  a 
certain  historic  look,  but  not  much  of  history. 
And  the  history  is  scarcely  more  real  when  we 
come  to  the  times  of  definite  and  formal  narrative ; 
only  a  few  forward  names  and  events,  and  figures, 
are  put  moving  as  shadows  in,  the  story,  but  what 
the  vast  populations  have  been  doing,  what  they 
have  felt,  and  been,  is  dead ;  not  only  not  .recited 
in  the  past  tense  of   grammar,  but  having  no 
longer  any  tense  at  all.     Not  even  the  recent  past 
is  preserved  accurately  enough  to  be  really  known. 
Who  ever  fails  to  note  the  misconceptions,  or  only 
half  conceptions  of  a  written  story,  having  lived 
in  the  time,  and  been  a  part  of  the  transaction, 
himself?     And  how  many  that  read  this  article, 
after  all  they  may  have  heard  of  their  own  .grand- 
father and  the  facts  and  incidents  of  his  life,  will 
be  able  to  feel  that  they  truly  possess  the  man. 
Probably  there  is  a  kind  of  .mythic  air  in  so  many 
stories  and  traditions,  such  as  seem  to  be  shadows 
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only  of  his  life  and  person— -nothing  more,  and 
scarcely  so  much  ns  that. 

Now  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  at  a  glance, 
that  God  has  not  made  any  such  thing  as  a  com- 
plete remembrance  of  past  ages  possible.  He 
writes  oblivion  against  all  but  a  few  names  and 
things,  and  empties  the  world  to  give  freer  space 
for  what  is  to  come.  No  tongue  could  recite  the 
whole  vast  story  if  it  were  known,  the  world  could 
not  contain  the  books  if  it  were  written,  and  no 
mind  reading  the  story  could  give  it  possible  har- 
bor. Besides,  there  are  things  in  the  past  which 
no  tradition  can  accurately  carry  and  no  words 
represent,  Who  that  will  untwist  the  subtle  mo- 
tives of  action  can  do  it  far  enough  to  make  out 
any  thing  better  than  a  tolerable  fiction  1  Who 
can  paint  a  great  soul's  passion  as  that  passion, 
looked  upon,  painted  itself?  To  come  down  to 
things  more  humble,  yet  by  no  means  less  signifi- 
cant, by  what  words  can  uny  one  find  how  to  set 
forth  a  gait  or  a  voice  ?  And  yet,  if  I  could  sim- 
ply see  the  back  of  Cato  jogging  out  a-field,  or 
hear  one  sentence  spoken  by  Caesar's  voice,  it 
really  seems  to  me  I  should  get  a  better  knowledge 
of  either,  from  that  single  token,  than  I  have 
gotten  yet  from  all  other  sources.  So  very  impo- 
tent are  words  to  reproduce,  or  keep  in  impres- 
sion the  facts  and  men  of  history.  We  have  a 
way  of  speaking,  in  which  we  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  score  of  a  distinction  between  what 
are  called  the  unhistpric  and  historic  ages.  The 
unhistoric,  we  fancy,  make  no  history,  because 
they  have  no  written  language.  But  having  such 
a  gift,  with  paper  to  receive  the  record  of  it,  and 
types  to  multiply  that  record,  and  libraries  to 
keep  it,  and,  back  of  all,  a  body  of  learned  scribes, 
who  are  skilled  in  writing  history  as  one  of  the 
elegant  arts,  we  conclude  that  now  the  historic 
age  has  come.  We  do  not  perceive,  that,  in  just 
this  manner,  we  are  going  to  overwrite  history, 
and  write  so  much  of  it  that  we  shall  have  really 
none.  If  we  had  the  whole  world's  history  writ- 
ten out  in  such  detail  of  art,  we  could  not  even 
now  make  anything  of  it  —  the  historic  f-helf  of 
our  library  would  girdle  the  world.  What,  then, 
will  our  written  history  be  to  us,  after  ,it  has  got- 
ten fifty  millions  of  years  into  its  record  ?  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  age  we  live  in  is  but  the 
world's  early  morning.  Calling  it  the  historic 
age,  then,  what  are  we  doing  in  it  but  writing  in 
oblivion,  as  the  unhiatoric  age  took  it  without 
writing  at  all? 

By  a  simple  glance  in  this  direction,  we  per- 
ceive that  God,  for  some  reason,  scrutablo  or  in- 
scrutable, has  determined  to  let  large  tracts 
of  past  events  be  always  passing  into  oblivion; 
and  though  it  disappoints,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  filial  instinct  which  unites  us  to  the  past,  and 
puts  us  on  the  search  to  find,  if  possible,  who  are 
gone  before  ua  and  what  they  have  done,  I  think 
we  shall  discover  uses  enough,  and  those  which 
are  sufficiently  beneficent,  to  comfort  us  in  the 
loss. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  will  bo  seen  that  we  do  not 
lose  our  benefit  in  the  past  ages,  because  we  lose 
the  remembrance  of  their  acis  and  persons.  Do 
the  vegetable  growths  repine  or  sicken  because 
they  can  not  remember  the  growths  of  the  previ- 
ous centuries?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  very 
soil  that  feeds  them  is  fertilized  by  the  waste  of 
so  many  generations  moldering  in  it?  The  prin- 
cipal and  best  fruits  of  the  past  ages  come  down 
to  us,  even  when  their  names  do  not,  If  they 
wrought  out  great  inventions,  these  will  live  with- 


out a  history.  If  they  unfolded  great  principles 
of  society  and  duty,  great  princif  les  do  not  die. 
If  they  brought  their  nation  forward  into  power 
and  a  better  civilization,  the  advances  made  are 
none  the  less  renl  that  their  authois  are  forgotten. 
Their  family  spirit  passed  into  their  family,  and 
passes  down  with  it.  Their  manners  and  maxims 
and  ideas  flavored  their  children;  then,  after 
them,  their  children's  children;  and  so  more 
truly  live,  than  they  would  in  a  book.  About 
every  thing  valuable  in  a  good  and  great  past  is 
garnered  in  oblivion;  not  to  be  lost,  but  to  be 
kept  and  made  fruitful.  For  it  is  not  true  that 
we  have  our  advantage  in  the  past  ngt\s  mainly  in 
what  we  draw  from  their  example,  or  gather  from 
the  mistakes  of  their  experience.  We  have  our 
benefit  in  what  they  transmit,  not  in  what  we  go 
after  and  seek  to  copy.  And  passing  into  causes, 

i  they  transmit  about  every  thing  they  are;  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  their  corrections  for  what  they 
are  not ;  producing  emendations  probably  in  us, 
that  are  better  than  they  could  find  how  to  make 
in  themselves. 

i  But  we  do  not  really  strike  the  stern  moral  key 
of  Providence  in  this  general  sentence  of  oblivion, 
passed  upon  the  race,  till  we  make  full  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  major  part  of  our  human  his- 
tory is  had  in  the  matter  of  it.  This,  to  some, 
will  seem  uncharitable,  or  unduly  severe;  but  if 
they  feel  it  necessary  to  be  offended,  they  have 
only  to  run  over  the  general  bill  of  written  his- 
tory, and  see  what  makes  the  staple  matter  of  the 
record,  to  perceive  how  faithfully  tlie  stricture 
holds.  Very  few  good  men,  and  very  few  really 
great  deeds  figure  in  the  record.  Great  wrongs, 
oppressions,  usurpations,  enmities,  desolations  of 
unholy  war,  persecutions  of  righteousness  and 
truth,  are  the  chief  headings  of  the  chapters. 
The  eminent  characters  are,  for  the  most  part, 
eminently  bad,  or  even  abominably  wicked.  And 
when  the  staple  matter  of  the  story  is  less  revolt- 
ing, it  is  generally  not  because  there  is  a  better 
mind  or  motive,  but  only  because  an  immense 
cloak  of  hypocrisy  is  habitually  drawn  over  ac- 
tions, to  make  them  less  disgusting,  and  more  de- 
cent-looking than  they  really  are.  Nothing  pro- 
digiously bad  is  done  by  many,  simply  because  of 
the  mean,  dastardly,  selfish  spirit  which  dares  not 
heartily  do,  the  evil  it  thinks.  In  this  view,  as  I 
conceive,  the  major  part,  of  man's  history  is  bad 
—  better,  therefore,  to  be  forgotten  thnn  to  be 
remembered;  pitch  it  down  under  all-merciful 
oblivion,  and  let  both  sight  and  smell  of  it  be  gone 
forever.  We  want  a  clean  atmosphere,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  give  it,  but  to  let  the  recking  filth 
and  poison  pass  off.  Even  if  we  did  not  copy  so 
many  bad  things  cramming  our  memory,  it  would 
cost  us  incredible  damage  simply  to  be  meeting 
and  taking  the  look,  every  moment,  of  these  bad 
images,  whether  we  copy  them  or  not.  We  could 
not  be  familiar  with  such  types  of  evil,  without 
being  fouled  by  them,  and,  therefore,  God  has 
mercifully  ordained  a  limbo  into  which  they  may 
be  gathered  and  sunk  out  of  sight.  Who  could 
bo  less  than  a  reprobate,  having  all  the  monster 
villainies  of  the  past  ages  crowded  into  his  mem- 
ory, and  compelling  him  to  have  their  touch  upon 
his  feeling  day  and  night  ?  But  as  God  has  or- 
dered the  world,  he  is  all  the  while  making  it 
morally  habitable,  by  successive  purgations.  He 
permits  us  to  breathe  safely,  in  permitting  us  to 
know  almost  nothing  of  the  bad  past.  And  the 
institution  of  written  history  does  not  very  much 
vary  our  condition.  Who  of  us  does  not  remember 
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instances  of  very  bad  and  very  brlUfant  men, 
who  were  the  common  talk  of  their  times,  but  are 
now  less  and  less  frequently  mentioned,  and  will 
shortly  be  quite  forgot?  Good  men  are  not  so 
easily  forgotten;  partly  because  they  are  more 
rare ;  partly  because  they  take  hold  of  respect, 
which  is  firmer  and  more  fixed  than  memory  ;  and 
partly  because  their  good  is  closer  to  the  princi- 
ple of  immortality,  imbibing  life  therefrom. 
Hence  they  stay  longer,  lingering  as  benignant 
stars  in  the  sky,  while  the  bad  and  wicked  are 
mercifully  doomed  to  make  blank  spaces  for  them, 
and  contribute  what  of  benefit  they  can  by  their 
absence.  u  The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot" — 
this  is  their  gospel ;  which,  if  it  be  wholly  nega- 
tive, is  so  far  grandly  salutary. 

Coiioider,  al-o.  in  this  connection,  how  certainly 
we  create  a  better  past,  when  the  real  and  fre- 
quently bud  past  dies,  or  is  lost.  And  for  this 
very  purpose  it  would  seem  that  God  lias  set  every 
thing  sliding  away  into  oblivion.  He  means  it  for 
our  moral  benefit;  so  that  when  the  actual  past  is 
faded  away,  we  may  retouch  it,  or  create  another, 
by  an  idealizing  process  of  our  own.  We  know 
that  other  generations  have  lived  before  us,  and 
also  that  we  had  ancestors,  and  though  we  hunt  i 
after  traditions,  and  keep  family  register?,  we 
really  know  very  little  more.  But  we  think  we 
know,  because  we  imagine ;  for  our  busy  imagina- 
tion begins  half  unwittingly  to  fill  up  our  blank  : 
spaces  with  paternities  and  maternities,  and,  in 
fact,  with  whole  populations  and  ages,  such  as  we 
can  think  ideally,  and  probably  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  the  real  fatherhoods  and  motherhoods 
whose  places  they  occupy.  So  we  get  rid  of  a  bad 
piast  by  oblivion,  and  set  up  a  good,  or  at  least 
better  one,  for  ourselves;  such  as  will  not.  harm 
us  to  think  of,  or  shame  us  to  remember.  And 
this  imaginary  fatherhood  and  people  cf  the  past 
—  what  reverence  do  we  pay  them,  in  which  rev- 
erence to  be  profoundly  profited  and  blessed? 
What  better  can  a  great  and  worthy  filial  feeling 
do  than  to  create  and  sanctify  a  great  and  worthy  ( 
past  ?  and  then,  when  it  is  so  created  and  sancti- 
fied, what  will  it  more  certainly  do  than  to  make 
itself  more  filial  in  return,  and  morally  better 
every  way  ?  We  do  not  commonly  state  the  mat- 
ter in  this  form.  We  know  the  \ery  names  of  our 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  likewise,  it 
may  be,  even  of  theirs.  So  we  think  we  have 
them,  in  merely  having  their  names.  Doubtless, 
it  is  something  to  have  their  names,  because  we 
may  so  easily  put  our  own  feeling  and  desire  into 
them;  and  if  we  have  beside  some  few  scant  ves- 
tiges of  knowledge,  these  also  are  dear ;  but  more 
commonly  the  names  and  vestiges  we  body  into 
men  and  women  have  little  body,  or  meaning,  or 
merit,  to  attract  our  reverence  or  support  our 
praise,  save  as  we  ourselves  give  it.  And,  in  just 
this  manner,  we  have  it  as  one  of  our  delightful 
occupations  to  be  creating  our  own  grandiathers 
and  grandmothers;  and,  in  fact,  the  general  past 
we  seek  to  revere.  And  it  is  a  most  excellent  op- 
portunity; for  these  ideal  men  and  women  are 
wholesome  to  think  of,  and  the  more  we  honor 
them  the  more  they  do  for  us. 

In  this  manner  we  get  the  advantages  of  a  tol- 
erably good  world  behind  us — just  such  a  world 
as  we  certainly  could  not  have,  but  for  that  ordi- 
nance of  supreme  oblivion  that  makes  room  for  it» 
It  is  a  very  great  thing  for  us  morally  that  we 
shape  so  many  ideals,  for  we  escape,  in  doing  it, 
the  awfully  foul  tyranny  of  facts ;  and  our  ideals 
are  just  as  much  more  real  than  the  facts,  as  they 


are  better  and  closer  to  the  wants  of  character. 
Therefore  doubtless  it  is,  that  so  great  liberty  is 
given  us  in  the  creating  of  our  own  past.  We 
escape  thus  into  another  and  generally  better  realm, 
where  the  air  is  more  free  and  the  attractions 
more  pure.  We  have  ideal  personages  with  us, 
and,  what  signifies  much  for  us,  they  are  at  least 
as  good  as  we  most  naturally  try  to  think:  -And 
they  have  the  greater  power  and  value  to  us,  that 
they  seem  to  loom  up  into  quality  and  magnitude 
out  of  the  unknown,  whence  we  ourselves  have 
evoked  them.  We  see  them  fringed  about  with 
mystery  thus,  calling  them  ** reverend  fathers  of 
mankind."  "Whatever  is  unknown/'  says  the 
proverb,  "  we  take  for  something  great."  Obliv- 
ion itself  is  a  great  magnifier,  raising  the  names 
we  idealize  and  idolize  into  sublimity,  by  the  haze 
of  unknown  merit  through  which  it  permits  us  to 
see  them.  And  the  gods  of  the  mythologies  ap- 
pear to  have  been  created  largely,  thus,  out  of  the 
unknown  reverend  fathers  idealized  —  only  their 
sanctities  were  rubbed  off  shortly,  or  defiled,  by 
the  gross  actualities  of  practical  use. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  YE  £R8. " 

Gone!  gone  for  ever! — like  a  mshirg  "wave 
Another-  year  has  burst  upon  the  shore 
Of  earthly  being— *and  its  lost  low  tones, 
Wandering  in  broken  accents  on  the  air, 
Are  dying  to  an  echo. 

The  gny  Spring, 
With,  its  young  charms,  has  gone — gone  -with  ita 

leaves — 

Its  atmosphere  of  roses — its  white  clouds 
Slumbering  like  seraphs  in  the  air — its  birds. 
Telling  their  loves- in  music — and  its  streams 
Leaping  and  shouting  from  the  up-piled  rocks 
To  make  earth  echo  with  the  joy  of  waves. 
And  Summer,  with  its  dews  and  showers,  has  gone — 
Its  rjiinbows  glowing  on  the  distant  cloud 
Like  Spirits  of  the  Stwm — its  peaceful  lakes 
Smilii  g  in  their  sweet  sleep,  as  if  their  dreams 
Were  of  the  opening  flowers  and  budding  trees 
And  overhangirg  sky — and  its  bright  mists 
Resting  upon  the  mountain-tops,  as  crowns 
Upon  the  heads  of  giants.    Autumn  too 
Has  gone,  with  all  its  deeper  glories — gone 
With  its  green  hills  like  nltars  of  the  world 
Lifting  their  rich  fruit-offerings  to  their  God — 
Its  cool  winds  straying  'mid  the  forest  aisles 
To  wake  their  thousand  wind-harps — ita  serene 
And  holy  sunsets  hangirg  o'er  the  West 
Like  banners  from  the  battlements  of  Heaven — 
And  its  still  evenings,  when  the  moonlit  sea 
Was  ever  throbbing,  like  the  living  heart 
Of  the  great  Universe.    Ay — these  are  now 
But  sounds  and  visions  of  the  past — their  deej\ 
Wild  beauty  has  departed  from  the  Earth, 
And  they  are  gathered  to  the  embrace  of  Death, 
•Their  solemn  herald  to  Eternity. 

Nor  have  they  gone  alone.     High  Iranian  hearts 

Of  Passion  have  gone  with  them.    The  fresh  dust 

Is  chill  on  many  a  breast,  that  burned  erewhile 

With  fires  that  seemed  immortal.    Joys,  that  leaped 

Like  angels  from  the  heart,  and  wandered  free 

In  life's  young  mom  to  look  upon  the  flowers, 

The  poetry  of  nature,  arid  to  list 

The  woven  sounds  of  breeze,  and  bird,  and  stream, 

Upon  the  night-air,  have  been  stricken  down 

In  silence  to  the  dust.    Exultant  Hope, 

That  roved  for  ever  on  the  buoyant  winds 

Like  the  bright,  slurry  bird  of  Paradise, 

And  chaunted  to  the  ever-listening  heart  , 

In  the  wild  music  of  *i  thousand  tongues, 

Or  sonred  into  the  open  sky,  until 

Night's  burning  gems  seemed  jewelled  on  her  brow, 

Hda  shut  her  'drooping  wing,  and  made  her  home 

Within  the  voiceless  sepulchre.    And  Love, 

That  knelt  at  Passion's  noliest  shrine,  and  gazed 

On  Ms  heart's  idol  as  on  some  sweet  star, 

Whose  purity  and  distance  innke  it  dear, 

And  dreamed  of  ecstasies,  until  his  soul 

Seemed  but  a  lyre,  thnt  wakened  in  the  glance 

Of  the'beloved  one — lie  too  has  gone 

To  his  eternal  resting-place.    And  where 

-Is  stern  Ambition — he  who  madly  grasped 

At  Glory's  fleeting  phantom — he' who  sought 

His  fame  upon  the  battle-field,  and  longed 

To  make  his  throne  a  pyramid  of  bones 

Amid  a  sea  of  blood  ?   ,He  too,  has  gone  I 

His  stormy  voice  is  mute — his  mighty  arm 

Is  nerveless  on  its  clod— his  very  name 

Is  but  a  meteor  of  the  night  of  years 

Whose  gleams  flashed  out  a  moment  o'er  the  Earth, 

And  faded  into  nothingness.    The  dream 

Of  high  devotion — beauty's  bright  array — 

And  Hfe7s  deep  idol  memories — nil  have  passed 


Like  the  cloud-shadows  on  a  starliglit  stream, 
Or  a  soft  strain  of  music,  when  the  winds 
Are  slumbering  on  the  billow. 

Yet,  why  muse 

Upon  the  past  with  sorrow  ?     Though  the  year 
Has  gone  to  blend  with  the  mysterious  tide 
Of  old  Eternitv,  and  borne  along 
Upon  its  heaving  breast  a  thousand  wrecks 
Of  glory  and  of  beauty — yet,  why  mourn 
That  such  is  destiny  ?    Another  year 
Succeedeth  to  the  past — in  their  bright  round 
The  seasons  come  and  go — the  same  blue  arch, 
That  hath  hung  o'er  us,  will  hang  o'er  us  yet — 
The  same  pure  stars  that  we  have  loved  to  watch, 
Will  blossom  still  at  twilight's  gentle  hour 
Like  lilies  on  the  tomb  of  Day — and  still 
Man  will  remain,  to  dream  as  he  hath  dreamed, 
And  mark  the  earth  with  passion.     Love  will  spring 
From  the  lone  tomb  of  old  Affections — Hope 
And  Joy  and  great  Ambition,  will  rise  up 
As  they  have  risen — and  their  deeds  will  be 
Brighter  than  those  engraven  on  the  scroll 
Of  parted  centuries.     Even  now  the  sea 
Of  coming  years,  benenth  whose  mighty  -waves 
Life's  great  events  are  heaving  into  birth, 
Is  tossing  to  and  fro,  as  if  the  winds 
Of  heaven  were  prisoned  in  its  soundless  depths 
And  struggling  to  be  free. 

Weep  not,  that  Time 
la  passing  on — it  will  ere  long  reveal 
A  brighter  era  to  the  nations.     Hark  I 
Along  the  vales  a  id  mountains  of  the  earth 
There  is  a  deep,  portentous  murmuring, 
Like  the  swift  rush  of  subterranean  streams, 
Or  like  the  mingled  sounds  of  earth  and  air, 
When  the  fierce  Tempest,  with  sonorous  wing, 
Heavea  his  deep  folds  upon  the  rushing  winds, 
And  hurries  onward  with  his  night  of  clouds 
Against  the  eternal  mountains.     Tis  the  voice 
Of  infant  FREEDOM — -and  her  stirring  call 
Is  heard  and  answered  in  a  thousand  tones 
Fro  n  every  lull-top  of  her  western  home — 
And  lo — it  breaks  across  old  Ocean's  flood — 
And  "  FIUBHDOM  !  FREEDOM!    is  the  answering  shout 
Of  nation*  starting  fro  n  the  spell  of  yours. 
The  day-spring  1— see — 'tis  brightening  in  the  hoa 

vensl 

The  watchmen  of  the  night  have  caught  the  sign-— 
From  tower  to  tower  the  signal-fires  flash  free — 
And  the  deep  watch-word,  Tike  the  rush  of  seas 
That  heralds  the  volcano's  bursting  flame, 
Is  sounding  o'er  the  earth.     Bright  years  of  hope 
And  life  are  on  the  wing! — You  glorious  bow 
Of  Freedom,  bended  by  the  haud  of  God, 
Is  spanning  Time's  dark  surges.    Its  high  Arch, 
A  type  of  Love  and  Mercy  on  the  cloud, 
Tells,  that  the  many  storms  of  human  life 
Will  pass  in  silence,  and  the  sinking  waves, 
Gathering  the  forms  of  glory  and  of  peace, 
Reflect  the  undimmed  brightness  of  the  Heavens. 

CH1KLES  E.  ARTHUR  GAYARR& 

GrtA.RLTcs  E.  ARTHUR  GAYA.RUE  was  bom  in  Loui- 
siana on  the  3d  of  January,  1805.  lie  is  of  mixed 
descent,  Spanish  and  French.  His  father,  Ohurles 
Anastase  Gayarrc,  and  his  mother,  Marie  Eliza- 
beth Bor6,  were  natives  of  Louisiana.  His  family 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  stato,  anil  his- 
toric in  all  its  branches  and  roots.  Some  of  his 
ancestors  wero  the  contemporaries  of  Bienville 
and  Iberville,  the  founders  of  the  colony. 
The  subject  of  this  notice,  was'  educated  in  New 
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Orleans,  at  the  college  of  the  same  name,  where 
he  pursued  hk  studies  with  marked  distinction. 
In  1825,  when  Mr.  El  ward  Livingston  laid  before 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  the  criminal  coda 
which  he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  state, 
Mr.  G-ayarre,  then  quite  a  youth,  published  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  opposed  some  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston^ views,  and  particularly  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  which  Mr.  Gayarre  consi- 
dered a  premature  innovation,  and  of  dangerous 
application  tx>  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  certain 
reasons  which  he  discussed  at  length.    The  pam- 
phlat  produced  great  sensation  .at  the  time,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  code  w&$  indefinitely  post- 
pone! by  the  legislature.    In  1826  Mr.  Gayarr£ 
went  to  Philadelphia,  ani  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  William  Rawle.    In  1829  he  Wiis  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  that  city;  and  in  1830  returned  home, 
ani  published  in  French  An,  Historical  Essay  on, 
Lyuiviziw,,  which  obtained*  great  success.     That 
pa  ne  year,  only  a  few  m  mths  after  his  return,  he 
was  elected,  almost  by  a  unanimous  vote,  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  legislature,  and  was  chosen  by  that  body  to 
write  the  "  Address,"  which  it  sent  to  France,  to 
coinplimant  the  French  Chambers  on  the  revo- 
lution of  18SO.    In  1SS1  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant or  deputy  attorney-general,  in  1833  pre- 
siding  judge  of  the  city  court  of  New  Orleans; 
and  in 'l  835,  when  he  had  just  attained  the  con- 
stitutional age,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  six  years.    Ill  health 
prevented  Mr.  Gayarre  from  taking  his  seat,  and 
compelled  him  to  go  to  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained until  October,  184:3.    In  1844,  shortly 
after  his  return,  Mr.  Gayarre  was  elected  by  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  to  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
where  he  advocated  and  carried  several  important 
measures,  among  which  was  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  liabilities  of  the  state,  and  which  in  a  short 
time  effected  a  reduction  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars.    In  1 846  he  was  re-elected  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term ;  but  on  the  very  day  the 
legislature  met  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
by  Governor  Johnson.    That  office  was  then  one 
of  the  most  important  and  laborious  in  the  state, 
the  secretary  being  at  that  time,  besides  his  ordi- 
nary functions  as  such,  superintendent  of  public 
education,  and  constituting  with  the  treasurer  the 
"Board  of  Currency,11  whose  province  it  is  to 
exercise  supreme  control  and  supervision  over  all 
the  banks  of  the  state.    Mr.  Gayarre  discharged 
his  multifarious  duties  in  a  manner  which  will 
long  be  remembered,  particularly  in  connexion 
with  the  healthy  condition  in  which  he  maintained 
the  banks.    At  the  expiration  of  his  four  years' 
term  of  office,  he  was  re-appointed  secretary  of 
state  by  Governor  Walker  in  1850.    Mr.  Gayarre, 
during  the  seven  years  he  was  secretary  of  state, 
found  time  to  publish  in  French  a  History  of  Loui- 
siana,, in  two  volumes,  containing  very  curious  do- 
cuments, which  he  had  collected  from  the  archives 
of  France.    He  also  published  in  English,  in  one 
Volume,  the  Romance  of  the  History  of  Louisiana, 
and  in  English  subsequently  the.  History  of  Loui- 
siana, in  two  volumes.    This  continuous  work  is 
not  a  translation  of  the  one  he  wrote  in  French. 
It  is  cast  in  a  different  mould,  and  contains  much 
matter  not  to  be  found  in  the  French  work. 
The  Romance  of  the  History  of  Louwi&na,  as  ap- 


pended to  it  as  an  introduction.  Mr.  RecJfield,  of 
New  York,  lias  published  Mr.  Gayarre's  history 
of  the  Spanish  domination  in  Louisiana*,  com- 
ing down  to  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  when 
the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  colon}1-, 
in  which  work  he  makes  some  remarkable  disclo- 
sures in  relation  to  the  Spanish  intrigues  in  the 
West  carried  on  with  the  co-operation  of  General  * 
Wilkinson  and  others,  from  1786  to  1792^  to  dis- 
member the  Union,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
negotiations ;  which  led  to  the  cession. 

As  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Gayarre  made  so 
judicious  a  use  of  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
father  of  the  state  library;  and  with  the  very 
limited  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  which,  at 
hH  pressing  request,  was  voted  by  the  Ie<£blatura 
for  the  purchase  of  historical  documents,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  dint  of  perseverance  and  after  two 
years'  negotiations,  in  obtaining  very  important 
documents  from  the  archives  of  Spain,  the  sub- 
stance of  w'lieh  he  ha<*  embodied  in  his  history 
of  the  Spanish  Domination  in  Louisiana* 

Mr.  Gayarr£  has  lately  given  to  the  public  two 
lectures  on  The  Infl  'tenae  of  the  Mechanic  A  rfa,  and 
a  dramatic  novel,  called  the  ^School/or  Politic^ 
a  humorous  and  satirical  exhibition  of  the  party 


frauds  and  relaxed  political  sentiment  of  the  day, 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
writer's  experiences,  some  of  which  aro  detailed, 
in  a  more  matter  of  fact  form,  in  an  Address  to  the 
People  of  the  State,  which  he  published  on  the 
"  late  feuds  perpetrated  at  the  election  held  on 
the  7th  of  November,  185S,  ia  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.11  Mr.  Gayarre  was  on  that  occasion  an 
independent  candidate  for  Congress,  refusing  to 
be  controlled  by  the  party  organization,  and  was 
defeated,  though  he  polled  a  large  and  influential 
vote.  His  undisguised  sentiments,  -  in  regard  to 
the  political  manoeuvres  of  the  times,  aro  freely 
expressed  at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet. 
He  has  since  taken  part  in  the  ^  Know-Nothing* 
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organization  of  His  native  state ;  and  was  one  of 
the  delegates  excluded  from  the  general  council 
of  the  party  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1855,  on 
the  ground  of  their  position  as  Roman  Catholics. 
This  drew  from  him  a  privately  printed  address, 
in  which,  -with  animation  and  vigor,  he  handles 
the  question  of  religious  proscription. 
-  As  a  writer,  the  prose  of  Mr.  Guyarre  is  marked 
by  the  French  and  Southern  characteristics.  It 
is  warm,  full,  rhetorical,  and  constantly  finds  ex- 
pression in  poetical  imagery.  In  his  comedy, 
where  the  style  is  restrained  hy  the  conversational 
directness,  there  are  many  passages  of  firm,  manly 
En^'ish.  As  an  historian,  though  his  narratives 
are  highly  colored,  in  a  certain  vein  of  poetical 
enthusiasm,  they  are  based  on  the  diligent  study 
of  original  authorities,  and  are  to  be  consulted  with 
confidence;  the  subjects  of  his  early  volumes  are 
in  themselves  romantic,  and  the  story  is  always  of 
the  highest  interest.  His  last  volume  brings  him 
to  the  discussion  of  a  most  important  era  in  our 
political  history. 

VA.TB3S&  JDA&OHEB3P.* 

The  conflict  which  had  sprung  tip  between  the 
Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  in  1755,  as  to  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Louisiana,  may  not  have  been 
forgotten.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  had  appointed  a 
Jesuit  lus  Vicar-Geaerul  in  New  Orleans,  but  the 
Capuchins  pretended  that  they  had,  according  to  a 
contract  passed  with  the  India  company,  obtained 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Lower  Louisiana,  and  there- 
fore bad  opposed  therein  the  exercise  of  any  pastoral 
functions  by  the  Jesuits.  The  question  remained 
undecided  oy  the  Superior  Council,  'which  felt  con- 
siderable reluctance  to  settle  the  controversy  by  some 
final  action,  from  fear  perhaps  of  turning  against  it- 
self the  hostility  of  both  parties,  although  it  leaned 
in  favor  of  the  Capuchins.  From  sheer  lassitude 
there  had  ensued  a  sort  of  tacit  truce,  when  father 
Hiloire  de  Gfineveaux,  the  Superior  of  the  Capuchins, 
who,  for  one  of  a  religions  order  proverbially  famed 
for  its  ignorance,  was  a  man  of  110  moan  scholarship 
and  of  singular  activity,  quicker. ed  by  a  haughty  and 
ambitious  temper,  went  to  visit  Europe,  without  in- 
timating what  he  was  about,  and  returned  with  the 
title  of  Apostolic  Prothonotary,  under  which  he 
claimed,  it  seems,  the  power  to  lord  it  over  the  Je- 
suit who  was  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec.  Hence  an  increase  of  wrath  on  the  part  of 
the  Jesuits  and  a  renewal  of  the  old  quarrel,  which 
ceased  only  when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  all 
the  French  dominions.  But  the  triumph  of  father 
Geneveaux  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for,  in  1*766, 
the  Superior  Council,  finding  that  he  wus  opposed 
to  their  scheme  of  insurrection,  had  expelled  ium  as 
a  pertui-ber  of  the  public  peace,  and  father  Dngobeit 
had  become  Superior  of  the  Capuchins.  They  lived 
altogether  m  a  very  fine  house  of  their  own,  and 
there  never  had  been  a  more  harmonious  cwmnu- 
nily  than  this  one  was,  tinder  the  rule  of  good  father 
Bagobert. 

lie  had  come  very  young  in  the  colony,  where  he 
had  christened  and  married  almost  everybody,  so 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  father 
and  tutor  to  nil.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of 
peace,  and  if  there  was  anything  which  father  Ba- 
gobert hated  in  this  world,  if  he  could  hate  at  all,  it 
was  trouble — trouble  of  any  kind — but  particularly 
of  that  eor,t  which  arises  from  intermeddling  and 
contradiction.  How  could,  indeed,  father  Bagobert 
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not  be  popular  with  old  and  young,  with  both  sexes, 
and  with  every  class  ?  Who  could  have  complained 
of  one  whose  breast  harbored  no  ill  feeling  towards 
anybody,  and  whose  lips  never  uttered  a  harsh  word 
in  reprimand  or  blame,  of  one  who  was  satisfied  with 
himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  provided  he  waa 
allowed  to  look  on  with  his  arms  folded,  leaving 
angels  and  devils  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  nature 
in  their  respective  departments  ?  Bid  not  his  ghostly 
subordinates  Jo  pretty  much  as  they  pleased  ?  And 
if  they  erred  at  times — why — even  holy  men  were 
known  to  be  frail !  And  why  should  not  their  pec- 
cadilloes be  overlooked  or  forgiven  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  they  did?  It  was  much  better  (we  may 
fairly  suppose  him  so  to  have  thought,  from  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  his  acts  and  character),  for 
heaven  and  for  the  world,  to  let  things  run  smooth 
and  easy,  than  to  make  any  noise.  Was  there  not 
enough  of  unavoidable  turmoil  in  this  valley  of  tri- 
bulations and  miseries  ?  Besides,  he  knew  that  God 
was  merciful,  and  that  all  would  turn  right  in  the 
end.  Why  should  he  not  have  been  an  indulgent 
shepherd  for  his  flock,  and  have  smiled  on  the  pro- 
digal son  after  repentance,  and  even  before,  in  order 
not  to  frighten  him  away  ?  If  the  extravagance  of 
the  sinning  spendthrift  could  not  be  checked,  why 
should  not  he,  father  Bngobert,  be  permitted,  by 
sitting  at  the  hospitable  board,  to  give  at  least  some 
dignity  to  the  feast,  and  to  exorcise  away  the  ever 
lurking  s,pirit  of  evil  I  Bid  not  Jesus  sit  at  meal 
with  publicanb  and  sinners  ?  Why  then  should  not 
father  Bagobert,  when  he  went  out  to  christen,  or 
to  marry  at  some  private  dwelling,  participate  in, 
convivialities,  taste  the  juice  of  the  grape,  take  a 
hand  in  some  innocent  game,  regale  his  nostrils  with 
a  luxurious  pinch  of  suuff,  and  look  with  approba*- 
tiou  at  the  merry  feats  of  the  dancers  ?  Where  was 
the  harm  ?  Gould  not  a  father  sanctify  by  his  pre- 
sence the  rejoicings  of  his  children  ?  Such  were  per- 
haps sum;}  of  the  secret  reasonings  of  the  reverend 
capuchin. 

Byso'ne  pedantic  minds  fjither  Bagobert  might 
have  beeix  taxed  with  being  illiterate,  and  with 
knowing  very  little  beyond  the  litanies  of  the  church. 
But  is  not  ig.iorauce  bliss  2  Wus  it  not  to  the  want 
of  knowledge,  that  was  to  be  attributed  the  simpli- 
city of  heart,  which  was  so  edifying  in  one  of  his 
sacred  mission,  and  that  humility  to  which  he  was 
sworn  ?  Is  it  not  written ;  "  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Why  should  he  understand  L'Jtin,  or  so  many  other 
musty  inexplicable  things  ?  Was  not  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  kuowledgo  the  cause  of  the  perdition  of  man  ? 
Beside?,  who  ever  hoard  of  a  learned  capuchin? 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  portentous  anomaly  ?  If 
Ms  way  of  fasting,  of  keeping  the  holydays,  of  sny- 
ing  mass,  of  celebrating  marriages,  of  christening,  of 
singing  prayers  for  tho  dead,  and  of  hearing  co.'ifesh 
sious,  of  inflicting  penance,  and  of  performing  all  his 
other  sacerdotal  functions,  was  contrary  to  tho  ritual 
ami  to  tho  canons  of  the  church — why — he  knew  no 
better.  What  soul  had  been  thereby  endangered? 
His  parishioners  were  xisod  to  his  ways  ?  Was  he, 
after  fifty  ye;\rs  of  labor  iu  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
to  change  his  manner  of  working",  to  admit  that  he 
had  blundered  all  the  time,  to  dig  up  what  ho  had 
planted,  and  to  undertake,  when  almost  an  octoge- 
narian, tho  reform  of  himself  and  other**?  Thus,  at 
least,  argued  many  of  hi*  friends. 

They  were  sure  that  none  could  deny,  that  all  the 
duties  of  religion  were  strictly  performed  by  his  pa- 
rishioners. Were  not  the  women  in  the  daily  habit 
of  confessing  their  sins  ?  And  if  he  was  so  very  mild 
in  his  admonitions,  an  1  so  very  sparing  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  harsh  penance  on  them,  way  not  suppose  that 
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it  was  because  the  Saviour  himself  had  been  very- 
lenient  towards  the  guiltiest  of  their  se^  ?  It  was 
the  belief  of  father  Dagobert,  that  the  faults  of  wo- 
men proceeded  from  the  head  and  not  from  the 
heart,  because  tJiat  was  always  kind.  Why  then 
hurl  thunderbolts  at  beings  so  exquisitely  delicate 
and  so  beautifully  fragile — the  porcelain  work  of 
the  creator — when  they  could  be  reclaimed  by  the 
mere  scratch  of  a  rose's  thorn,  and  brought  back  into 
the  bosom  of  righteousness  by  the  mere  pulling  of 
&  silken  string  ?  As  to  the  men,  it  is  true  that  they 
never  haunted  the  confessional ;  but  perhaps  they 
had  no  sins  to  confess,  and  if  they  had,  and  did  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  them,  what  could  he  do? 
"Would  ifc  have  been  sound  policy  to  have  annoyed 
them  with  fruitless  exhortations,  and  threatened 
them  with  excommunication,  whea  they  would  have 
laughed  at  the  brvium  fulmen  /  Was  it  not  better 
to  humor  them  a  little,  so  as  to  make  good  grow  out 
of  evil  ?  Was  not  their  aversion  to  confession  re- 
deemed by  manly  virtues,  by  their  charity  to  the 
poor  and  their  generosity  to  the  church  ?  Was  not 
JLIS  course  of  action,  subservient  to  the  interest  both 
of  church  and  state,  within  the  borders  of  which  it 
was  calculated  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity, 
by  avoiding  to  produce  discontents,  and  those  dis- 
turbances which  are  their  natural  results  ?  Had  he 
not  a  right,  in  his  turn,  to  expect  that  his  repose 
should  never  be  interrupted,  when  he  was  so  seiu- 
lously  attentive  to  that  of  others,  and  so  cheerfully 
complying  with  the  exigencies  of  every  flitting  hour  I 
When  the  colonists  had  thought  proper  to  go  into 
an  insurrection,  he,  good  easy  soul,  did  not  see  why 
he  should  not  make  them,  happy,  by  chiming  in  with 
their  mood  at  the  time.  Bid  they  not,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, think  themselves  oppressed,  and  were  they 
not  contending  for  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
birthrights?  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Spaniards 
crushed  the  revolution,  he  was  nothing  loth,  as  vicar 
general,  to  present  himself  at  the  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral, to  receive  O'Reilly  with  the  honors  due  to 
the  representative  of  royalty,  and  to  bless  the  Spa- 
nish flag.  How  could  he  do  otherwise?  Was  it 
not  said  by  the  Master:  "render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's  V  Why  should  the  new 
lords  of  the  land  be  irritated  by  a  factious  and  boot- 
less opposition?  Why  not  mollify  them,  so  as  to 
obtain  as  much  from  them  as  possible',  in  favor  of 
his  church  and  of  his  dearly  beloved  flock  ?  Why 
should  he  not  be  partial  to  the  Spaniards?  Had 
they  not  the  reputation  of  being  the  strictest  catho- 
lics In  the  world. 

Such  was  the  character  of  father  Bagobert  even. 
in  his  youth.  It  had  developed  itself  in  more  vigor- 
ous and  co-ordinate  proportions,  as  his  experience 
extended,  and  it  had  suggested  to  him  all  his  rules 
of  action  through  life.  With  the  same  harmonious 
consistency  in  all  its  parts  it  had  continued  to  grow, 
until  more  than  threescore  years  had  passed  over 
father  Bngobert's  head.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  * 
notwithstanding  what  a  few  detractors  might  say, 
that  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reasons 
why  he  should  be  blamed,  for  having  logically  come 
to  the  conclusions  which  made  him  an  almost  uni- 
versal favorite,  and  which  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
"  his  ease  in  his  own  inn,"  whilst  authorizing  him  to 
.hope  for  his  continuing  in  this  happy  state  of  exist- 
ence, until  he  should  be  summoned  to  the  "bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns."  Certain  it  is  that, 
whatever  judgment  a  rigid  moralist  might,  on  a  close 
analysis,  pass  on  the  character  of  father  Bagobert,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied,  that  to  much  favor  would  be 
entitled  the  man,  who,  were  he  put  to  trial,  could 
with  confidence,  like  this  poor  priest,  turn  round  to 
his  snhordinafces  and  fellow-beiners.  and  Bav 


them:  "I  have  lived  among  you  for  Better  than 
half  a  century :  which  of  you  have  I  ever  injure  1  ?" 
Therefore,  father  Bagobert  thought  himself  possessed 
of  an  unquestionable  right  to  what  he  loved  so  much; 
his  ease,1both  in  his  convent^  and  out  of  it,  and  his 
sweet  uninterrupted  dozing  in  his  comfortable  arm 
chair. 

**Mr.  Gayarre"  during  the  late  civil  war  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause  of  theseceding  States. 
By  an  address,  publicly  read  in  1863  though  not 
printed  till  the  following  year,  he  urged  the  arm- 
ing^of  the  slaves,  and  their  emancipation  on  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  to  be  ratified  with  England  and 
France  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Mr.  Gayarr6  in  1866  issued  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Ms  History  of  Louisiana,  in  three  octavo 
volumes,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  1861. 
The  volumes  refer  respectively  to  the  "The 
French  Domination,"  ending  1T69;  "The  Span- 
ish Domination,"  from  1769  to  1803 ;  and  "  The 
American  Bomination,"  from  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1803-4,  to 
Claiborne's  demonstration  in  1815,  with  a  sup- 
plementary chapter  outlining  its  history  to  the 
rebellion, 

In  the  same  year  was  published  Ms  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  in  one  volume  octavo,  with  an  in- 
troductory letter  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  an 
able  supplement  to  the  work  which  fell  uncom- 
pleted from  the  lifeless  hand  of  Mr,  Prescott 
It  was  not  the  author's  aim  to  present  an  ex- 
haustive chx  onicle  of  that  eventful  reign ;  but 
"  a  philosophical  retrospect  of  what  was  most 
memorable  in  Spain  during  that  period,  as  it 
was  shaped  by  the  controlling  mind  at  the  head 
of  affairs — such  a  deduction,  IB.  fact,  as  the 
modern  student  must  needs  draw  for  himself 
after  he  has  exhausted  the  materials  of  that 
busy  and  important  era-."  This  work,  commend- 
able for  its  candor  and  impartiality,  has  been 
termed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  a  vivid  portraiture  of 
the  social  and  political  tendencies  of  that  reign. 

His  other  works  comprise  Dr.  Bluff  in  Russia, 
a  comedy  in  two  acts ;  and  Fernando  de  Lemos, 
or  Truth  and  Motion.  He  has  ready  for  the 
press,  we  understand,  another  work,  entitled 
Aubert  Dubayet,  in  which  the  principal  person- 
age goes  through  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  French  Revolution,  those  great  epochs  being 
boldly  contrasted.  He  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana, 

** DEATH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  TIBERIUS- — PROM  PHILIP  IL 
Off  SPAIff. 

When  the  news  spread  that  the  monarch,  wild 
had  been,  surnamed  the  <* Demon  of  the  South,'* 
had  retired,  in  his  old  age,  from  his  Capital,  to 
pass  his  last  fugitive  days  and  expire,  like  his 
fiather,  amidst  Hyronimite  monks,  in  that  gigan- 
tic architectural  structure  which  he  had  been 
thirty-two  years  in  erecting,  and  in  which  he  had 
united  a  palace,  a  monastery,  and  a  mausoleum, 
the  world,  which  Ije  had  so  long  agitated,  drew  a* 
long  breath  and  hoped  for  rest.  Philip  had  been 
suffering  from  the  gout  for  twenty  years,  and  at 
last  that  disease  ]*a4  acquired  an  intolerable 
degree  of  intensity.  During  the  two  years  which 
preceded  his  death,  it  had  become  complicated 
with  a  hectical  fever,  which  had  BO  completely 
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exhausted  his  strewgih,  that  he  hnd  io  be  carried 
ahout  in  an  arm-chair.  That  fever  produced  the 
dropsy;  it  tortured  him  with  nn  unextinguishable 
thirst,  which  it  was  i'atal  to  indulge,  and  which, 
to  resist,  was  one  of  the  torments  attributed  by 
the  imagination  to  the  reprobates  of  divine  justice 
in  the  regions  of  eternal  punishment.  Eighteen 
months  before  he  closed  Jiis  eyes  forever,  the 
jnalignity  of  the  humors  into  which  his  whole 
Tbody  seemed  to  be  transforming  itself,  had  pro- 
duced sores  in  his  right  hand  and  foot,  which 
gave  him  the  most  intense  pa/ins,  particularly 
when  coming  into-  contact  with  the  sheets  of  his 
fced. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  he  had  been  trans- 
ported to  the  Escorial,  where  had  just  arrived  in 
great  pornp,  and  been  received  with  all  the  solemn 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  precious  col- 
lection of  sacred  relies  which  he  had  procured 
from  Germany,  through  the  exertions  of  a  com- 
mission which  hail  been  sent  to  that  country  for 
ihni  special  purpose.  On  hearing  of  this  religious 
festival,  the  infirm  monarch  seemed  to  revive, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
and  the  remonstrances  of  the  members  of  his 
Council,  insisted  on  his  being  taken  to  his  favor- 
ite residence.  "I  wish,"  he  said,  "to  "be  carried 
alive  to  the  place  of  my  sepulchre."  It  was  im- 
possible to  di>obey,  and  a  chair  was  constructed 
in  which  he  could  almost  lie  down  as  if  in  bed. 
Ifc  was  thus>  that  he  left  Madrid  on  the  30th  of 
June,  15&8.  The  slightest  jolt  produced  in  the 
royal  patient  the  most  acute  pains ;  the  men,  who 
carried  him  on  their  shoulders,  had  to  walk  with 
much  precaution,  and  with  such  slow  and  meas- 
ured steps,  that  the  dismal  procession  was  six 
days  in  traversing  the  twenty-four  miles  which 
separate  the  Escorial  from  Madrid.  At  the  sight 
of  the  austere-looking  building,  for  which  he  had 
always  entertained  the  fondest  predilection,  Philip 
Boomed  to-  rally  his  spirits  and  to  rocovcr  some 
bodily  strength.  Ho  was  received  with  the  accus- 
tomed honors  by  the  monks  whom  he  had  estab- 
lished there,  arid,  on  the  next  day,  he  was  carried 
to  the  church,  where  he  remained  a  long  time  in, 
prayer.  Afterward,  and  for  several  succeeding 
da.vs,  stretched  in  Jtiis  arm-chair,  and  almost  as 
motionless  as-  a  corpse,  he  was  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  depositing  the  German  i-elics  in  their 
destined  places  at  the  different  altars  of  the 
church.  Still  upheld  in  his  chair  by  the  strong 
arms  of  his  attendants,  he  visited  the  libraries, 
which  were  in  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the 
edifice,  and  minutely  inspected  the  vast  pile  in  all 
its  departments,  examining  all  the  objects  of  in- 
terest which  it  contained,  like  one  who  enjoyed 
the  completion  of  his  great  work,  and  wished  to 
take  final  leave  of  all  its  magnificence. 

But  h 5»  fever  increased,  and  assumed  am  inter- 
mittent character.  The  patient,  with  the  compli- 
cation of  diseases  under  which  he  was'  sinking-, 
became  so  weak  that  his  physicians  were  much 
alarmed.  It  was  a. tertian  fever,  and  although  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  stopped  for  some  time, 
It  returned  with  more  violence,  with  daily  attacks, 
and  within  shortening  intervals.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,, a  malignant  tumor  manifested  itself  in  his 
right  knee,  increased  prodigioiisly,  and  produced 
the  most  intense  pain.  As  the  last  resort,  when 
all 'Other  modes  of  relief  had  been  exhausted,  the 
physicians  resolved  to  open  the  tumor;  and,  as  it 
was  feared  that  the  patient,  from  his  debility, 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  operation,  the  phy- 
sicians, with  much  precaution,  communicated  to 


him  their  apprehensions.  lie  received  this  infor- 
mation with  great  fortitude,  and  prepared  him- 
self by  a  general  confession  for  what  might  hap- 
pen. He  caused  i-oine  relics  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and,  after  having  adored  and  kissed  them  with 
much  devotion,  he  put  his  body  at  the  disposal  of 
his  medical  attendants.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  skillful  surgeon.  Juan  de  Vergara; 
it  was  a  very  painful  one,  and  all  those  who  were 
present  were  amazed  at  the  patience  and  courage 
exhibited  by  Philip. 

His  condition,  howeyer,  did  not  improve.  The 
hand  of  God  was  upon  him  who  had  caused  So 
many  tears  to  be  shed  during  his  long  life,  nnd 
no  human  skill  could  avail  when  divine  justice 
seemed  bent  to  enforce  its  decree  of  retribution. 
Above  the  gash  which  the  operator's  knife  had 
made,  two  large  sores  appeared,  and  from  their 
hideous  and  ghastly  lips  there  issued  such  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  as  hardly  seems  credible.  To  the 
consuming  heat  of  fever,  to  the  burning  thirst  of 
dropsy,  were  added  the  corroding  itch  of  ulcers 
and  the  infection  of  the  inexhaustible  streams  o^ 
putrid  matter  which  gushed  from  Ms  flesh.  The 
stench  around  the  powerful  sovereign  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  was  such  as  to  be  insupportable  to 
the  bystanders.  Immersed  in  this  filth,  the  body 
of  the  patient  was  so  sore  that  it  could  be  turned 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  change  his  clothes  or  his  bedding.  So 
sensitive  had  he  become,  that  the  slightest  touch 
produced  the  most  intolerable  agony ;  and  the 
haughty  ruler  of  millions  of  men  remained  help- 
lessly stretched  in  a  sty,  and  in  a  more  pitiable 
condition  than  that  of  the  most  ragged  beggar  in 
his  vast  dominions.  But  his  fortitude  was  g»  cater 
than  his  sufferings;  not  a  word  of  complaint  waa 
heard  to  escape  from  his  lips;  and  the  soul  re- 
mained unsubdued  by  these  terrible  infirmities  of 
the  flesh.  lie  had  been  thirty-five  days  embedded 
in  this  sink  of  corruption,  when,  in  consequence 
of  it,  his  whole  b*ick  became  but  onw  sore  from 
his  neck  downward;  so  that  of  him  it  might  have 
been  said  with  singular  appropriateness  of  Scrip- 
tural language,  "that  Satan  had  smote  him  with 
sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown," 
if,  indeed,  the  prince  of  darkness  could  have  been 
eupposed  to  he  so  harsh  toward  one  of  whom  he 
certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain*  On  this  oo- 
easion,  it  rather  looked  li&e  the  smiting  of  God. 

It  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  increase  the  afflic- 
tions of  Philip,  when  a  chicken  broth  sweetened 
with  sugar,  which  was  administered  to  him,  gave 
rise  to  other  accidents,  which  added  to  the  fetid- 
ness of  his  apartment,  and  which  are  represented, 
besides,  as  being  of  an  extraordinary  and  horrible 
character.  He  became  sleepless,  with  occasional 
short  fits  of  lethargy;  and,  as  it  were  to  complete 
"this  spectacle  of  human  misery  and  degradation, 
the  ulcers  teemed  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
worms,  which  reproduced  themBelvea  with  such 
prolific  abundance,  that  they  defied  all  attempts 
to  remove  their  indestructible  swarms.  In  this 
condition  he  remained  fifty-three  days,  without 
taking  anything  which  could  satisfactorily  explain 
the  prolongation  of  his  existence 

But  the  last  act  of  the  drama  was  to  bo  per- 
formed, and  the  monarch  felt  that  he  must  quit, 
the  st.ft.ge  where  he  had  long  acted  so  conspicuous 
ft  part.  He  begged  the  Nuncio  of  his  Holiness  to 
bestow  upon  him  apostolic  benediction  in  the 
n*ime  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  a  Special  messenger,  whom  the  Nun- 
cio sent  to  Home  with  information  of  what  he  had 
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done,  brought  back  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope 
before  Philip  had  died.  He  next  required,  with 
a  voice  which  was  every  moment  becoming  more 
feeble,  the  administration  of  the  extreme  unction, 
the  ceremonial  text  of  which  he  had  previously 
desired  his  confessor  to  read  to  him  from  the 
Roman  ritual.  He  sent  for  his  son,  the  heredi- 
tary prince,  that  he  might  be  present  at  this 
solemn  religious  act.  The  extreme  unction  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo; 
on  which  occasion  he  said  to  his  future  successor: 
**I  wished  you,  my  son,  to  be  present,  that  you 
might  see  in  what  way  end  all  things  in  this 
world."  After  having  given  the  prince  much 
wholesome  advice  as  to  religion  and  the  princi- 
ples of  good  government,  he  dismissed  him,  much 
moved  by  a  scene  so  full  of  tender  and  sad  im- 
pressions. From  that  day  the  dying  monarch 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  temporal  affairs,  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul  by 
preparing  for  a  Christian  death.  He  caused  the 
coffin  of  the  emperor,  his  father,  to  be  opened, 
and  the  body  to  be  examined,  in  order  that  his 
own  should  be  dressed  for  its  sepulture  after  the 
same  fashion.  He  ordered  two  wax  candles  which 
his  father  had  used  in  his  last  moments  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  also  the  crucifix  which 
Charles  had  held  in  his  hands  when  expiring. 
He  further  requested  that  the  crucifix  be  sus- 
pended to  the  curtains  of  his  couch,  in  front  of 
him,  so  that  his  eyes  might  rest  on  the  image  of 
the  Comforter  and  Saviour.  He  had  his  coffin 
placed  alongside,  of  his  bed,  and  directed  that, 
before  being  deposited  in  it,  his  corpse  be  incased 
in  a  leaden  box,  as  he  well  knew  the  state  of 
putrefaction  to  which  he  had  been  doomed  before 
death.  These  commands  were  issued  with  the 
utmost  self-possession  and  the  most  tranquil  pre- 
cision, amidst  agonies  which  it  required  super- 
human courage  to  endure  —  in  an  atmosphere  so 
fetid  that  it  well-nigh  stifled  the  most  robust  of 
his  attendants — when  rottenness  was  in  the  flesh 
and  bones  of  him  who  ppoke  so  calmly,  and  when 
myriads  of  worms  were  rioting  on  his  carcass. 
At  the  sight  of  this  triumph  of  the  soul  over  per- 
ishing matter,  admiration  seeks  to  forget  deeds, 
the  memory  of  which  must,  however,  live  as  long 
as  the  records  of  history  shall  last  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  mankind  and  the  terror  of  evil-doers. 

On  the  llth  of  September,  two  days  before  his 
death,  he  called  the  hereditary  prince,  his  son, 
and  the  infanta,  his  daughter,  to  his  bedside.  He 
took  leave  of  them  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
and  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  exhaustion, 
he  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  true  faith, 
and  to  conduct  themselves  with  prudence  in  the 
government  of  those  States  which  he  would  leave 
to  them.  He  handed  to  his  confessor  the  cele- 
brated testamentary  instructions  bequeathed  by 
St.  Louis  of  France  to  the  heir  of  his  crown,  and 
requested  the  priest  to  read  them  to  the  prince 
and  princess,  to  whom  he  afterward  extended  his 
fleshless  and  ulcered  hand  to  be  kissed,  giving 
them  his  blessing,  and  dismissing  them  melting 
into  tears.  On  the  next  day,  the  physicians  gave 
Cristoval  de  Mora  the  disagreeable  mission  of 
informing  Philip  that  his  last  hour  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  dying  man  received  the  infor- 
mation with  his  usual  impassibility.  He  devoutly 
listened  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  made  his  profession  of  faith,  and  ordered 
that  the  passion  of  Christ  from  the  Gospel  of  John 
be  read  ,to  him.  Shortly  after,  he  was  seized  with 
such  a  fit  that  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  a 


covering  was  thrown  over  his  face.  But  he  was 
not  long  before  coming  again  to  his  senses  and 
opening  his  eyes.  He  took  the  crucifix,  kissed  it 
repeatedly,  listened  to  the  prayers  for  the  souls 
of  the  departed  which  the  Prior  of  the  monastery 
was  reading  to  him,  and  with  a  slight  quivering 
passed,  away,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1598.  Philip  had  lived 
seventy-one  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-two 
days,  and  reigned  forty-two  years.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  this  prince,  in  that  place  of  retire- 
ment and  meditation  from  which,  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen,  he  used  to  send  dismay,  dark  intrigues, 
civil  commotions,  religious  perturbations,  and 
direful  wars,  into  many  regions  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  World.  Thus  lay  low  and  cold  the 
head  which  had  teemed  with  so  many  schemes 
fatal  to  Spain  and  to  other  countries.  Thus  was 
palsied  forever  the  hand  which  had  so  long  held 
the  manifold  threads  of  the  complicated  politics 
and  interests  of  so  many  empires.  -  The  Christian 
Tiberius  was  no  more. 

G-EOB0E  W.  BETHUNE. 

DE.  BETHTOE,  the  popular  divine,  poet,  and  wit, 
was  born  March,  1805,  in  the  city  of  Hew  York. 
After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he  was  or- 
dained in  1826  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  in 
the  following  year  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed 
communion.  His  clerical  career  was  commenced 
at  Rhinebeck  on  the  Hudson,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Utica;  and  in  1834,  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1849,  he  again  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he 
was  for  ten  years  at  the  head'  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential congregation. 

Dr.  Bethune  is  the  author  of  The  Fruit  of  t*h6 
Spirit,  Early  Lost,  Early  Sawed,  The  History 
of  a  Penitent;  all  popular  works  of  a  devotional 
character.  In  1848,  be  published  Lay*ofLov6 
and  Faith,  find  other  Poems;  and  in  1850,  a 
volume  of  Orations,  and  Occasional  Discourses* 
He  has  also  collected  and  published  a  portion  of 
Ms  Sermons. 

In  1847,  he  edited  the  first  American  edition 
of  Walton's  Angler,  a  work  which  he  performed 
in  a  carefol  and  agreeable  *manner,  befitting  his 
own  reputation  as  an  enthusiastic  and  highly 
celebrated  follower  of  the  u  contemplative  man's 
recreation,"  and  as  a  literary  scholar. 


Dr.  Bethune  traced  his  family  descent  from  the 
Huguenots,  and  has  frequently  spoken  on  the 
claims  of  that  devout,  industrious,  and  enterpris- 
ing class  of  the  early  settlers  of  our  country,  to 
the  national  gratitude  and  reverence.  His  efforts 
as  an  after-dinner  and  off-hand  extempore  speak- 
er, were  marked  by  genial  humor  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject  before  Mm.  At  the  convivial 
meetings  of  the  Kational  Academy  of  Design, 
and  of  the  St.  Kicholas  Society,  he  was  always 
called  out  ;  and  his  response  w  as  usually  among 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  evening. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Bethune's  orations  com* 
prises  funeral  discourses  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  President  Harrison 
and  General  Jackson;  lectures  and  College  ad- 
dresses upon  Genius,  Leisure,  its  Uses  and  Abuses, 
the  Age  of  Pericles,  the  Prospects  of  Art  in  the 
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United  States,  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  the 
Duties  of  Educated  Men,  a  Plea  for  Study,  and 
the  Claims  of  our  Country  upon  its  Literary  Men. 

Dr.  -Bethune  continued  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Brook- 
lyn till  1859,  when  he  was  led  by  impaired 
health  to^  resign  the  charge.  He  then  visited 
Italy,  preached  for  a  time  in  the  American  Chapel 
at  Koine,  returning  to  New  York  in  1860.  He 
then  became  associate  pastor  of  a  church  in  that 
city,  but  was  again  led  by  ill  health  to  return  to 
Italy.  He  resided  some  months  at  Florence,  and 
died  at  that  place  on  the  27th  of  April,  1862.  A 

Eosthurnous  collection  of  his  sermons  was  pub- 
,shed  in  two  volumes,  in  1864,  a  series  entitled, 
Expository  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
a  subject  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  much  at- 
tention. A  Memoir  appeared  in  1867  by  A.  R. 
Van  Nest,  D.  D. 

SONG. 
She's  fresh  as  "breath  of  summer  morn, 

She's  fair  as  flowers  in  spring, 
And  her  voice  it  has  the  warbling  gusli 

Of  a  bird  upon  the  wing ; 
For  joy  like  dew  shines  in  her  eye, 

Her  heart  is  kind  and  free; 
'Tis  gladness  but  to  look  upon, 

The  face  of  Alice  Lee. 

She  knows  not  of  her  loveliness, 

And  little  thinks  the  while, 
How  the  very  air  grows  beautiful 

In  the  beauty  of  her  smile; 
As  sings  within  the  fragrant  rose 

The  honey-gath'ring  bee, 
So  murmureth  laughter  on  the  lips 

Of  gentle  Alice  Lee. 

How  welcome  is  the  rustling  breeze 

When  sultry  day  is  o'er! 
More  welcome  far  the  graceful  step, 

That  brings  her  to  the  door ; 
Tis  sweet  to  gather  violets: 

But  0 1  how  blest  is  he, 
Who  wins  a  glance  of  modest  love, 

From  lovely  Alice  Lee  1 

THE  FOtTBTH  OF  JULY, 

MAINE,  from  her  farthest  border,  gives  the  first  ex- 
tilting  shout, 

And  from  NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  granite  heights,  the 
echoing  peal  rings  out ; 

The  mountain  farms  of  staunch  VERMONT  prolong 
the  thundering  call ; 

MASSACHUSETTS  answers :  "  Bunker  Hill  I"  a  watch- 
word for  us  all. 

KHODE  ISLAND  shakes  her  sea-wet  locks,  acclaiming 
with  the  free, 

And  staid  CONNECTICUT  breaks  forth  in  sacred  har- 
mony. 

The  giant  joy  of  proud  New  York,  loud  as  an.  earth- 
quake's roar, 

Is  heard  from  Hudson's  crowded  banks  to  Erie's 
crowded  shore, 

NEW  JETISEY,  hallowed  by  their  blood,  who  erst  in 
battle  fell, 

At  Monmouth's,  Princeton's,  Trenton's  fight,  joins  m 
the  rapturous  swell. 

Wide  PENNSYLVANIA,  strong  as  wide,  and  true  as  she 
is  strong,  * 

From,  every  hill  to  valley,  pours  the  torrent  tide 
along. 


Stand  up,  stout  little  DELAWARE,  and  bid  thy  volleys 

roll, 
Though  least  among  the  old  Thirteen,  we  judge  thee 

by  thy  soul ! 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  MARYLAND!  over  the  broad 

Chesapeake 
Her  sons,  ns  valiant  as  their  sires,  in  cannonadings 


,  nurse  of  "Washington,  and  guardian,  of  his 

grave,^  ^      - 

to  thine  ancient  glories  turn  the  faithful  and 

the  brave ; 
"We  need  not  hear  the  bursting  cheer  this  holy  day 

inspires, 
To  know  that,  in  Columbia's  cause,  "  Virginia  never 

•   tires." 
Fresh  us  the  evergreen  that  waves  above  her  sunny 

soil, 
NORTH  CAROLINA  shares  the  bliss,  as  oft  the  patriot's 

toil; 
And  the  land  of  Sttmter,  Marion,  of  Motiltrie,  Pinck- 

ney,  must 

Respond  the  cry,  or  it  will  rise  e'en  from  their  sleep- 
ing dust. 
And  GKO-RGIA,  by  the  dead  who  lie  along  Savannah's 

bluff, 
Full  well  we  love  thee,  but  we  ne'er  can  love  thee 

well  enough; 
From  thy  wild  northern  boundary,  to  thy  green  isles 

of  the  sen, 
Where  bent  on  enrth  more  gallant  hearts  than  now 

throb  high  in  thee  ? 
On,  on,  'cross  ALABAMA'S  plains,  the  ever-flowery 

glades, 
To  where  the  Mississippi's  flood  the  turbid  Gulf 

invades; 
There,  borne  from  many  a  mighty  stream  "upon  her 

mightier  tide, 
Come  down  the  swelling  long  huzzas  from  all  that 

valley  wide, 

As  wood-crowned  Allegheny's  call,  from  all  her  sum- 
mits high, 
Reverberates  among  the  rocks  that  pierce  the  sunset 

sky, 
While  on  the  shores  and  through  the  swales  'round 

the  vast  inland  seas, 
The  stars  and  stripes,  'midst  freemen's  songs,  are 

flashing  to  the  breeze. 
The  woodsman,  from  the  mother,  takes  his  boy  upon 

his  kn<?e, 
To  tell  him  how  their  fathers  fought  and  bled  for 

liberty ; 
The  lonely  hunter  sits  him  down  the  forest  spring 

beside, 

To  think  upon  his  country's  worth,  and  feel  his  coun- 
try's pride ; 
"While  many  a  foreign  accent,  which  our  God  can, 

understand, 

Is  blessirg  Him  for  home  and  bread  in  this  free,  fer- 
tile land. 
Yes  I  when  upon  the  eastern  coast  we  sink  to  happy 

rest, 
The  Day  of  Independence  rolls  still  onward  to  the 

west, 

Till  diea  on  the  Pacific  shore  the  shout  of  jubilee, 
That  woke  the  morning  with  its  voice  along  the 

Atlantic  sea 
— 0  God  1  look  down  upon  the  land  which  thouhast 

loved  so  well, 
And  grant  tbat  iu  unbroken  truth  her  children  still 

may  dwell ; 
Nor,  while  the  grass  grows  on  the  hill  and  streams 

flow  through  the  vale, 

May  they  forget  their  fathers'  faith,  or  in  their  cove- 
nant fail! 
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God  keep  the  fairest,  noblest  land  that  lies  beneath 

the  sun  ; 
"  Our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  our  country 

ever  one  1" 


We  are  emphatically  one  people.  The  constant 
and  expanding  flood  of  emigrants  from  less  favored 
lands  gives  iu  some  sections  a  temporary,  superficial 
diversity  of  customs,  and  even  of  language.  Yet,  as 
they  come  moved  by  "an  admiring  wish  to  share  our 
privileges,  and  a  grateful  respect  for  the  nation 
which  has  made,  itself  so  prosperous,  while  it  sets 
open  its  gates  so  hospitably  wide,  they  readily  adopt 
our  usages,  and  soon  become  homogeneous  with  the 
mass  through  which  they  are  distributed.  Until 
they  or  their  chiLlrea  are  educated  in  free  citizen- 
ship, they  follow;  but  rarely,  and  then  never  suc- 
cessfully, attempt  to  lead.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  is  the  speech  of  the  nation,  so  it  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  that  rules.  The  sons  of  those  who 
triumphed  in  the  war  of  Independence  have  sub- 
dued the  distant  forest,  making  the  wilderness  to 
rejoice  with  the  arts  and  virtues  of  their  fathers. 
The  patronymics  borne  by  the  most  influential 
among  them  are  most  frequently  such  as  are  fami- 
liar and  honorable  among  us.  Summon  together 
the  dwellers  in  any  town  of  our  older,  particularly 
ot  our  more  northern  states,  and  you  will  find  jthat 
there  is  scarcely  a  state  of  the  Union  where  they 
have  not  relatives.  The  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  farthest  west  laughs  over  their  school-  boy 
frolics  with  the  representative  of  the  farthest  east 
The  woodsman  on  the  Aroostook  talks  of  his  brother 
on  the  Rio  Grande;  the  tradesman  in  the  seaport, 
of  his  son,  a  judge,  in  Missouri.  The  true-hearted 
girl,  who  hns  left  her  mountain  birth-place  to 
earn  her  modest  paraphernalia  amidst  the  pon- 
derous din  of  a  fa^torjr  near  the  Atlantic  coast, 
dreams  sweetly  on  her  toil-blest  pillow  of  him  who, 
for  her  dear  sake,  is  clearing  n.  home  in  the  wilds  of 
Iowa,  or  sifting  the  sands  of  some  California!!  Pae- 
tolus.  We  all  claim  a  common  history,  and,  what- 
ever be  our  immediate  parentage,  are  proud  to  own 
ourselves  the  grateful  children  of  the  mighty  men 
who  declared  our  country's  independence,  framed 
the  bond  of  our  Union,  and  bought  with  their 
sacred  blood  the  liberties  we  enjoy.  Nor  is  it  an 
insincere  compliment  to  assert,  that,  go  where  you 
will,  New  England  is  represented  by  the  shrewdest, 
the  moat  enlightened,  the  most  successful,  find  the 
most  religious  of  our  young  population.  Nearly  all 
our  teach  era,  with  the  authors  of  our  school-books, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  preachers,  as 
well  as  of  our  editors  (the  classes  which  have  the 
greatest  control  over  the  growing  character  of  our 
youth),  come  from  or  receive  their  education  in 
New  England.  Wherever  the  New  Englander  goes, 
he  carries  New  England  with  him.  New  England 
is  his  boast,  his  standard  of  perfection,  and  "  So 
they  do  in  New  England  !'*  his  confident  answer  to 
all  objectors.  Great  as  is  our  reverence  for  those 
venerable  men,  he  rather  wearies  us  with  his  inex- 
haustible eulogy  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who,  he 
seems  to  think,  have  begotten  the  whole  United 
States.  Nay,  enlarging  upon  the  somewhat  com- 
placent notion  of  his  ancestors,  that  God  designed 
for  them,  '*  his  chosen  people,"  this  Canaan  of  the 
aboriginal  heathen,  he  looks  upon  the  continent  as 
his  rightful  heritage,  and  upon  the  rest  of  us  as 
Hittites,  Jebusites,  or  people  of  a  like  termination, 


*  From  the  Harvard  Address,  "  Claims  of  our  Country  on 
Its  Literary  Men," 


whom  lie  is  commissioned  to  root  out,  acquiring  our 
money,  squatting  on  our  wild  lands,  monopolizing 
our  votes,  and  marrying  our  heiresses.  Whence,  or 
how  justly,  he  derived  his  popular  sobriqwt,  passes 
the  guess  of  an  antiquary ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if 
he  meets  with  a  David,  the  sou  of  Jesse  has  often  to 
take  up  the  lament  in  a  different  sense  from  the  ori- 
ginal,— "  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  Brother  Jona- 
than !"  Better  still,  his  sisters,  nieces,  female  cousins, 
flock  on  various  honorable  pretexts  to  visit  him 
amidst  his  new  possessions,  where  they  own  with  no 
Sabine  reluctance  the  constraining  ardor  of  our  un- 
sophisticated chivalry ;  and  happy  is  the  household 
over  which  a  New  England  wile  presides !  blessed 
the  child  whose  cradle  is  rocked  by  the  hand,  whose 
slumber  is  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  a  New  Eng- 
land mother!  The  order  of  the  Roman  policy  is 
reversed.  He  conquered,  and  then  inhabited;  the 
New  Englander  inhabits,  then  gains  the  mastery,  not 
by  force  of  arms,  but  by  mother-wit,  steadiness,  and 
thrift  That  there  should  be,  among  us  of  the  other 
races,  a  little  occasional  petulance,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  but  it  is  only  superficial.  The  New  Eng- 
lander goes  forth  not  as  a  spy  or  an  enemy,  and  the 
g'fts  which  he  carries  excite  gratitude,  not  fear, 
e  eooa  becomes  identified  with  his  neighbors,  their 
interests  are  soon  his,  and  the  Benefits  of  his  enter- 
prisii.g  cleverness  swell  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity where  he  has  planted  himself,  thus  tending 
to  produce  a  moral  homogeneous:! ess  throughout  the 
confederacy.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
New  England  influence,  diffusing  itself,  like  noiseless 
but  transforming  leaven,  through  the  recent  and 
future  states,  while  it  makes  them  previous  as  allies, 
would  also  make  them  formidable  as  rivals,  terrible 
as  enemies.  The  New  Englander  loses  little  of  his 
main  characteristics  by  migration.  He  is  ns  shrewd, 
though  not  necessarily  as  economical,  a  calculator  in. 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  his  brethren  in  the 
east,  and  as  brave  as  his  fathers  were  at  Lexington 
or  Chnrlestown.  It  were  the  height  of  suicidal 
folly  for  the  people  of  the  maritime  states  to  attempt 
holdii  g  as  subjects  or  tributaries,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, tae  people  between  the  Alleg'ianies  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  but  those  who  have  not  travelled 
among  our  prairie  and  forest  settlements  can  have 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the  filial  reverence,  the  deferen- 
tial respect,  the  yearning  love,  with  which  they 
turn  to  the  land  where  their  fathers  sleep,  and  to 
you  who  guard  their  sepulchres.  The  soul  knows 
nothing  of  distance ,  and,  m  their  twilight  musings, 
they  can  scarcely  tell  which  is  dearer  to  their  hearts 
— the  home  of  the  kindred  they  have  left  behind 
them,  or  the  home  they  have  won  for  their  off- 
spring. Be  it  your  anxious  care,  intelligent  gentle- 
men of  New  England,  that  so  strong  a  bond  is  never 
strained  to  rupture  I 

To  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  highest  place  may 
well  be  accorded;  but  forget  nor,  that,  about  the 
time  of  their  landing  on  the  Rock,  there  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  men  of  kindred  faith  and 
descent — men  equally  loving  freedom — men  from 
the  sea-washed  cradle  of  modern  constitutional  free- 
dom, whose  union  of  free-burgher-cities  taught  us 
the  lesson  of  confederate  independent  sovereignties, 
whose  sires  were  as  free,  long  centuries  before 
Magna  Charta,  as  the  English  are  now,  and  from 
whose  line  of  republican  princes  Britain  received  the 
boon  of  religious  toleration,  a  privilege  the  states- 
general  had  recognised  as  a  primary  aiticle  of  their 
government  when  first  established*  men  of  that 
stock,  which,  when  offered  their  choice  of  favors 
from  a  grateful  monarch,  asked  a  University;  men- 
whose  martyr-sires  had  baptized  their  land  with  their 
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blood;  men  who  had  flooded  it  with  ocean-waves 
rather  than  yield  it  to  a  bigot-tyrant ;  men,  whose 
virtues  were  as  eober  as  prose,  but  sublime  as 
poetry ; — the  men  of  Holland !  Mingled  with  these, 
and  still"  further  on,  were  heroic  Huguenots,  their 
fortunes  broken,  but  their  spirit  unbending  to  pre- 
late or  prelate-ridden  kii.g.  There  were  others  (anil 
a  dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well  in  battle-field  and 
council); — but  those  were  the  spirits  whom  God 
made  the  moral  substratum  of  our  natioi.al  charac- 
ter. Here,  like  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  oif  fiorn  the  land  of  bondtige,  they 
were  educated  for  their  high  calling,  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  times,  our  confederacy  with  its  Constitu- 
tion was  founded.  Already  there  had  been  a  salu- 
tary mixtui  e  of  blood,  but  r,ot  enough  to  impair  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ascendency.  The  nation  grew  morally 
strong  from  its  original  elements.  The  great  work 
was  delayed  only  by  a  just  preparation.  JSow  God 
is  bringing  hither  the  most  vigorous  scions  from  all 
the  European  stocks,  to  "  make  of  them  all  one  new 
MAN!"  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  German,  not  the  Gaul, 
not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  AMERICAN.  Here  they 
will  unite  as  o:«e  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law, 
will  share  one  interest.  Spread  over  the  vast  region 
from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid,  from  Eastern  to  "YVost- 
ern  ocenn,  every  variety  of  climate  giving  them 
choice  of  pursuit  and  modification  of  tempei  ament, 
the  ballot-box  fusing  together  all  rivalries,  they  shall 
have  one  national  will.  !  What  is  wanting  in  one 
race  will  be  supplied  by  the  characteristic  energies 
of  the  others ;  and  what  is  excessive  in  either, 
checked  by  the  counter-action  of  the  rest.  Nay, 
though  for  a  time  the  newly  come  may  retain  their 
foreign  vcrnm'ulai*,  our  tot  gue,  so  rich  in  ennobling 
literature,  will  be  the  tongue  of  the  nation,  the  lan- 
guage of  its  laws,  and  the  accent  of  its  ma'e-ty. 
KTERNAI  Goi>!  who  eecst  the  end  with  the  begin- 
ning, thou  alone  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of 
this  people  1 

EDWARD  SANFOKD, 

A  POET,  essayist,  find  political  writer,  is  the  f»on  of 
the  late  Nathan  Sun  ford,  Chancellor  of  the  State, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1805. 
He  was  educated  fit  "Union  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1824.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  oilice  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F, 
Butler,  but  his  tastes  were  opposed  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  he  did  not  pursue  it. 

He  began  an  editorial  career  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Brooklyn ;  was  next  associated  with 
the  New  York  Standard ;  and  when  that  paper  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  commercial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  day,  ho  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  difficulties  in  politics 
•which  occurred  after  the  second  year  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  paper  led  him  to  undertake  an 
engagement  at  \Va-liington  with.  Mr,  Blair  as  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Globe  newspaper,  then  the 
organ  of  the  Van  Btireri  administration.  In  this 
relation,  his  pen  was  employed  in  the  advocacy 
and  development  of  the  sub -treasury  system,  then 
under  discussion  previous  to  its  establishment  as 
an  integral  portion  of  tbe  financial  policy  of  the 
country. 

The  illness  of  his  fatber  now  withdrew  him 
from  Washington  to  the  family  residence  at  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island.  At  this  time  he  held  the  office, 
at  New  York,  of  Secretary  to  the  Commission 
to  return  the  duties  on  goods  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  1835.  lie  was  subsequently  Assis- 
tant Naval  Officer. 


In  1843,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Ftate  of  New  York,  and  while  there  was  an  ac- 
tive and  efficient,  though  quiet  political  manager 
and  leader. 

An  anecdo'e  of  the  Capitol  exhibits  his  poetic 
talent.  One  day  in  the  senate  room  he  received 
a  note  from  a  correspondent  on  business;  it  was 
at  the  elo.-*e  of  the  session,  and  the  whole  house 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  which  attend  its  last 
moments.  Pie  bad  a  score  or  more  measures  to 
hurry  through,  and  numerous  others  to  aid  in, 
their  passage,  and  thus  pressed,  answered  the  let- 
ter handed  to  him.  A  few"  days  after  he  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  had  written  this  hasty  re- 
ply in  excellent  verse. 

Of  the  literary  productions  of  Mr.  Sanford,  a 
few  onJy  have  appeared  with  his  name.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant included  the  quaint  and  poetical  Address  to 
Blade-  Hawk  in  his  collection  of  American  poems, 
and  Mr.  Hoffman  presented  this  and  the  author's 
Address  to  a  Mosquito,  Avritten  in  a  similar  vein, 
in  the  u  New  York  Book  of  Poetry." 

To  the  New  York  Mirror,  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Mr.  San- 
ford  has  been  a  frequent  and  genial  contributor. 
His  poem,  The  Loves  of  the  Shell  Fi*he$,  has  been 
justly  admired  for  its  fancy  and  sentiment,  in 
delicate  flowing  verse,  as  he  sings — 

Not  in  the  land  where  beauty  loves  to  dwell, 
And  bards  to  sing  that  beauty  dwellcth  there  : 

Not  in  the  laud  where  rules  th'  enchanter's  spell 
And  fashion's  beings  beautiful  and  rare  ; 

Not  in  such  land  are  laid  the  scenes  I  tell. 
No  odors  float  upon  its  sunny  air ; 

No  ruddy 'Vintage,  and  no  tinted  flowers 

Gladden  its  fields  or  bloom  within  its  bowers. 

Mine  is  a  lowlier  lay — the  unquiet  deep — 
The  world  of  waters ;  where  man's  puny  skill 

Has  but  along  its  surface  dared  to  creep : 
The  quaking  vassal  of  its  wayward  will, 

Exultant  only  when  its  calm  waves  sleep, 
And  its  rough  voice  is  noiseless  all  and  still, 

And  trembling  when  its  crested  hosts  arise, 

Housed  from  their  slumbers  by  the  wind's  wild  erica 

None  but  the  dead  have  visited  its  enves; 

None  but  the  dead  pressed  its  tm trampled  floor. 
Eyes,  but  all  sightless,  glare  beneath  its  waves, 

Aud  forms  earth's  worshipnors  might  well  adore, 
Lie  in  their  low  and  ever  freshened  graves, 

All  cold  and  loveless  far  beneath  its  roar. 
The  bright-eyed  maiden  and  the  fair-haired  bride, 
And  sire  and  sou  there  slumber  side  by  side. 
####*### 

Smile  not  ye  wiae  ones  at  my  lowly  lay, 

Nor  deem  it  strong©  that  underneath  a  shell 
High  thoughts  exert  their  ever  ruling  sway 

And  soft  affections  scorn  not  there  to  clwelL 
That  in  an  oyster's  breast  the  living  ray 

Of  mind  teams  forth ;  or  that  its  young  thoughts 

swell 

•Less  Tauntingly  in  pride  of  place  or  birtli 
Than  aught  toat  breathes  upou  our  upper  earth. 
Of  blighted  hopes  and  confidence  betrayed — 

Of  princely  dames  and  wights  of  low  degree — 
The  story  of  a  high-born  oyster  maid 

And  her  calm  lover,  of  low  family: 
And  how  they  met  beneath  their  offc  sought  shade, 

The  spreading  branches  of  a  coral  tree, 
Attended  by  a  periwinkle  page, 
Selected  chiefly  for  his  tender  age, 

Sing  scaly  music.  . 
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The  "best  of  Mr.  Sanford's  poetical  effusions  are 
of  this  airy,  delicate  mood,  facile  and  ebgant. 

His  occasional  political  squibs  were  quite  in  the 
Oroaker  vein,  as  in  this  parody  at  the  expense  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  Harrison  log-cabin  campaign. 

A  HAED-CIDEE  MELODY, 

Air— ?Tis  the  last  rose  of  snnraer. 
Tis  the  last  of  Whig  loafors 

Left  singing  alone, 
All  his  pot-house  companions 

Are  fuddled  and  gone. 
Ko  flower  of  his  kindred, 

I£o  ruin-blossom  nigh, 
"With  a  song  on  his  lips 

And  a  drop  in  his  eye. 

Til  not  leave  thee,  then  rose-bud, 

To  pine  on  the  stem, 
Since  the  others  are  snoring, 

Go  snore  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  lay 

A  soft  plank  'neath  thy  head, 
"Where  thy  mates  of  the  cabin 

Lie,  hard-cider  dead. 

So  soon  may  I  follow, 

When  the  Whigs  all  decay, 
And  no  cider  is  left  us 

To  moisten  our  clay* 
"When  the  Whigs  are  all  withered, 

And  hard-cider  gone. 
Oh  \  who  would  inhabit  " 

This  sad  world  alone  \ 

As  an  essayist,  Mr.  Sanford  holds  a  very  hap- 
py pen.  His  articles  of  this  class,  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day,  touch  lightlv  and  pleasantly  on 
cheerful  topics.  A  humorous  description  of  a  city 
celebrity,  A  Charcoal  Sketch  of  Pot  Pie  Pal- 
mer,  first  published  in  the  old  Mirror,  is  a  highly 
felicitous  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this-Iine,  and 
is  quite  as  worthy  in  its  way  as  a  satire  as  the 
celebrated  Memoir  of  P.  P.t  Clerk  of  the  Parish. 

ADDRESS  TO  BIAOKHAWK. 

There's  beauty  ou  thy  brow,  old  chief!  the  high 

And  manly  beauty  of  the  Roman  mould, 
And  the  keen  flashing  of  thy  full  dark  eye 

Speaks  of  a  heart  that  years  have  not  made  cold, 
Of  passions  scathed  not  by  the  blight  of  time, 

Ambition,  that  survives  the  battle  rout. 
The  man  within  thee  scorns  to  play  the  mime 

To  gaping  crowds  that  compass  thee  about* 
Thou  walkest,  with  thy  warriors  by  thy  side, 
Wrapped  in  fierce  hate,  and  high  unconquered  pride. 

Chief  of  a  hundred  warriors !  dost  thou  yet — 
Vanquished  and  captive — dost  thou  deem  that 
here — 

The  glowing  day-star  of  thy  glory  set- 
Dull  night  has  closed  upon  thy  bright  career? 

Old  forest  Hon,  caught  and  caged  at  last, 
Dost  pant  to  roarn  again  thy  native  wild 

To  gloat  upon  the  life-blood  flowing  fast 

Of -thy  crushed  victims;  and  to  slay  th^e  child, 

To  dabble  in  the  gore  of  wives  and  mothers, 

And  kill,  old  Turk!  thy  harmless  pale-faced  bro- 
thers. 

For  it  was  cruel,  Black  Hawk,  thus  to  flutter 

The  dove-cotes  of  the  peaceful  pioneers, 
To  let  thy  pride  commit  such  fierce  and  utter 
f.    Slaughter  among  the  folks  of  the  frontiers. 


Though  thine  be  old,  hereditary  hate, 

Begot  Li  wro  ,gs,  and  nursed  ia  blood,  until 
It  had  become  a  mad.ie^s,  'tis  too  late 

To  crush  the  hordes  who  have  the  power,  and  will, 
To  rob  tliee  of  thy  hunting  grounds  aad  fountains, 

And  drive  theo  back  to  tne  llocky  Mou.ita.ins. 
Spite  of  thy  looks  of  cold  indifference, 

There's  much  thou'st  seen  that  must  excite  thy 

wonder, 
Wakes  not  upon  thy  quick  and  startled  sense 

The  eannoa's  harsh  and  pealing  vobe  of  thunder! 
Our  big  cuuoe-3,  with  white  a  id  wiJe-spread  wings, 

That  sweep  the  waters,  as  birds  sweep  the  sky ; — • 
Our  steamboats,  with  their  iron  lui.gs,  like  things 

Of  breathiag  life,  that  dash  an<l  hurry  by  ? 
Or  if  thou  scorn'st  the  wonders  of  the  ocean, 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  railroad  loeoiuotion! 

Thou'st  seen  our  Museums,  beheld  the  dummies 

That  grin  in  darkness  in  their  coffin  cases; 
What  tliL.k'st  thou  of  the  art  of  making  mummies, 

So  that  the  worms  shrink  from  their  dry  embraces! 
Thou'st  seen  the  mimic  tyrants  of  the  stage 

Strutti  g,  in  paint  and  feathers,  for  a:i  hour; 
Thou'sfc  heard  the  bellowing  of  their  tragic  rage, 

Seen  their  eyes  glisten  and  their  dark  brows 

lower. 
Anon,  thou'st  seen  them,  when  their  wrath  cooled 

down, 
Pass  in  a  moment  from  a  king — to  clown. 

Thou  seest  these  things  unmoved,  say'st  so,  old  fel- 
low? 

Then  tell  us,  have  the  white  man's  glowing  daugh- 
ters 
Set  thy  cold  blood  in  motion  ?    Hast  been  mellow 

By  a  sly  cup  or  so,  of  our  fire  waters  ? 
They  are  thy  people's  deadliest  poison.    They 
First  make  them  cowards,  and  then  white  men*a 

slaves. 
And  sloth,  and  penury,  and  passion's  prey, 

And  lives  of  misery,  and  early  graves. 
For  by  their  power,  believe  me,  not  a  day  goes, 
But  kills  some  Foxes,  Saes,  and  Wiunetugoes. 

Say,  does  thy  wandering  heart  stray  far  away  ? 

To  the  deep  bosom  of  thy  forest  home, 
The  hillside,  where  thy  young  papooses  play, 

And  ask,  amid  their  sports,  when  wilt  thou  come! 
Come  not  the  wailings  of  thy  gentle  squaws, 

For  their  lost  warrior,  loud  upon  thine  ear, 
Piercing  athwart  the  thunder  of  huzzas, 

Tha%  yelled  at  every  corner,  meet  thee  here? 
The  wife  that  made  that  shell-decked  wampum  belt; 
Thy  rugged  heart  must  think  of  her,  aud  melt 

Chafes  not  thy  heart,  as  chafes  the  panting  breast 

Of  the  caged  bird  against  his  prison  bars, 
That  thou  the  crowned  warrior  of  the  west, 

The  victor  of  a  hundred  forest  wars, 
Should'st  in  thy  nge  become  a  raree-show 

Led  like  a  walking  bear  about  the  town, 
A  new  caught  monster,  who  is  all  the  go, 

And  stared  at  gratis,  by  the  gaping  clown  ? 
Boils  not  thy  blood,  while  thus  thou'rt  led  about, 
The  sport  and  mockery  of  the  rabble  rout  ? 

Whence  came  tby  cold  philosophy?  whence  came, 

Thou  tearless,  stern,  and  uncomplaining  one, 
The  power  that  taught  thee  thus  to  veil  the  flame 

Or thy  fierce  passions  ?    Thou  despisest  fun,      •  > 
And  thy  proud  spirit  scorns  the  white  men's  glee, 

Save  thy  fierce  sport  when  at  the  funeral  pile, 
Of  a  bound  warrior  in  his  agony, 

Who  meets  thy  Ixorrid  laugh  with  dying  smile, 
jThy  face,  in  length  reminds  one  of  a  Quaker's, 
Thy  dances,  too,  are  solemn  as  a  Shaker's. 
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Proud  scion  of  <i  noble  stem !  thy  tree 

Is  blanched,  and  bare,  and  seared,  and  leafless 

now. 
I7L  not  insult  its  fallen  majesty, 

Nor  drive  with  careless  band  the  ruthless  plough 
Over  its  roots.     Torn  from  its  parent  mould, 

Rich,  warm,  and  deep,  its  fresh,  free,  balmy  air, 
No  second  verdure  quickens  in  our  cold, 

New,  barren  eartli ;  "no  life  sustains  it  there. 
But  even  though  prostrate,  'tis  a  noble  tiling,  ^ 
Though  crownless,  powerless,  "  every  inch  a  king. 

Give  us  thy  hand,  old  nobleman  of  nature, 
Proud  ruler  of  the  forest  aristocracy; 

The  best  of  blood  glows  in  thy  every  feature 
And  thy  curled  lip  speaks  scorn  for  our  democracy. 

Thou  wear'st  thy  titles  on  that  godlike  brow ; 
Let  him  who  doubts  them,  meet  thine  eagle  eye, 

He'll  quail  beneath  its  glance,  and  disavow- 
All  questions  of  thy  noble  family ; 

For  thou  inay'st  here  become,  with  strict  propriety, 

A  leader  in  our  city  good  society. 

TO  A  MOSQUITO. 

H!s  voice,  TCVIS  very  soft,  pent!©,  and  low, — Kinff  Lew, 
Thou  oi  the  soft  low  voice,— -J//**  llwHun*. 

Thou  sweet  musician  that  around  my  bed, 

Dost  nightly  come  and  wind  thy  little  horn, 
By  what  unseen  and  secret  influence  led, 

Feed'st  thou  my  car  with  music  till  'tis  morn  ? 
The  wind-harp's  tones  are  not  more  soft  than  thine, 

The  hum  of  fallh.g  waters  not  more  sweet, 
I  own,  inderd  1  own  thy  song  divine, 

And  when  next  year's  warm  summer  night  we 

meet, 

(Till  then  farewell !)  I  promise  thee  to  be 
A  patient  listener  to  thy  minstrelsy. 

Thou  tiny  minstrel,  who  bid  thee  discourse  _ 

Such  eloquent  music?  was't  thy  tuneful  sire? 
Some  old  musician  ?  or  did'st  take  a  course 

Of  lessons  from  some  master  of  the  lyre  ? 
"Who  bid  thce  twui  g  so  sweetly  tliy  small  trump  ? 

Did  Norton  form  thy  notes  so  clear  and  full? 
Art  a  phrenologist,  and  is  thy  bump 

Of  song  developed  on  thy  little  skull  ? 
At  Niblo's  liast  thou  been  when  crowds  stood  mute, 
Drinking  the  bird-like  tones  of  Cuddy's  flute? 

Tell  me  the  burden  of  thy  ceaseless  sorg— 

Is  it  thy  evening  hymn  of  grateful  prayer? 
Or  lay  of  "love,  thou  pipest  through  the  long 

Still  nigh t  ?    With  song  dost  dri  v c  away  dull  car©  ? 
Art  thou  a  vieux  gurcou,  a  gay  deceiver, 

A  wandering  blade,  roaming  in  search  of  sweets, 
Pledgirg  thy  faith  to  every  fond  believer 

Who  thy  advance  with  half-way  shyness  meets  ? 
Or  art  o'  the  softer  sex,  and  singfst  in  glee 
"In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free." 

Thou  little  Siren,  when,  the  nymphs  of  yore 

Charmed  with  their  songs  till  folks  forgot  to  dine 
And  starved,  though  music  fed,  upon  their  shore, 

Their  voices  breathed  no  softer  Inys  than  thine ; 
They  sang  but  to  entice,  and  thou  dost  sing 

As  if  to  lull  our  senses  to  repose, 
,That  thou  may'st  use  unharmed  thy  little  sting 

The  very  moment  we  bfgin  to  doze: 
Thou  worise  than  Syren,  thirsty,  fierce  blood-sipper, 
Thou  living  Vampire  and  thou  Gallinipper. 

Nature  is  full  of  music,  sweetly  sings 
The  bard  (and  then  eing'st  sweetly  too). 

Through  the  wide  circuit  of  created  things, 
Thou  art  the  living  proof  the  bnrtl  sings  true. 

Nature  is  full  of  thee:  On  every  shore, 

the  hot  sky  of  Congo's  dusky  child. 


From  warm  Peru  to  icy  Labrador, 

The  world's  free  citizen  thou  roamest  wild. 
Wherever  "  mountains  rise  or  oceans  loll," 
Thy  voice  is  heard,  from  "  Indus  to  the  pole/1 

The  incarnation  of  Queen  Mab  art  thou, 

'And  **  Fancy's  midwife," — thou  dost  nightly  sip 
With  amorous  proboscis  bending  low, 

The  honey-dew  from  many  a  lady's  lip — 
(Though   that  they  "straight  on  kisses  dream"  I 
doubt.) 

On  smilii  g  faces  and  on  eyes  that  weep, 
Thou  lightest,  aud  oft  with  "  sympathetic  snout" 

"  Ticklcst  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep ;" 
And  sometimes  dwellest,  if  I  rightly  scan, 

"  On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman." 

Yet  thon  canst  glorv  in  -a  noble  birth, 

As  rose  the  sea-born  Y«ntis  from  the  wave, 
So  didst  thou  rise  to  life ;  the  teeming  eat  th, 

The  living  water,  and  the  fresh  air  gave 
A  portion  of  their  elements  to  create 

Thy  little  form,  though  beauty  dwells  not  there. 
So  lean  and  gaunt  that  economic  fate 

Meant  thce  to  feed  on  music  or  on  air. 
Our  veins'  pure  juices  were  not  made  for  thee, 
Thou  livii.g,  sii.giug,  stinging  atomy. 
The  hues  of  dyirg  sunset  are  most  fair, 

And  twilight's  tints  just  fading  into  night, 
Most  dusky  soft ;  and  so  thy  soft  robes  are 

By  far  the  sweetest  when  thou  tak'at  thy  flight, 
The  swan's  last  note  is  sweetest,  so  is  thine  j 

Sweet  are  the  wind  harp's  tones  at  distance  heard; 
'Tis  sweet  in  distance  at  the  day's  decline, 

To  hear  the  opening  song  of  evenii  g'a  bud. 
But  notes  of  harp  or  bird  at  distance  float 
Less  sweetly  on  the  ear  than  thy  last  note. 

The  autumn  winds  are  wailing:  'tis  thy  dirge; 

Its  leaves  are  scar,  prophetic  of  thy  doom. 
Soon  the  cold  rain  will  whelm  thee,  as  the  surge 

Whelms  the  lost  mariner  in  its  watery  tomb. 
Then  soar  and  sii.g  thy  little  life  away  ; 

Albeit. thy  voice  is  somewhat  husky  now. 
*Tis  well  to  end  in  music  life's  laet  day, 

Of  one  so  gleeful  and  eo  blithe  as  thou. 
For  thou  wilt  soon  live  through  its  joyous  horn's, 
And  pass  away  with  autumn's  dying  flowers. 

SONG — IMITATED  FROM  THE  FRKNCIL 

If  Jove,  when  he  made  this  beautiful  world, 

Had  only  consulted  me, 
An  ocean  of  wine  should  flow  in  the  place 

Of  the  brackish  and  bitter  sen. 
Red  wine  should  pour  from  the  fruitful  clouds 

In  place  of  the  tasteless  rain, 
And  the  fountains  should  bubble  in  ruby  rilla 

To  brim  the  sparkling  main. 

No  fruit  should  grow  but  the  round,  full  grape, 

No  bowers  Imt  the  shady  vine, 
And  of  all  earth's  flowers,  the  queenly  rose 

Should  alone  in  her  beauty  shine; 
I'd  have  a  few  lakes  for  the  choicest  juice, 

Where  it  might  grow  mellow  and  old, 
And  my  lips  should  serve  us  a  sluice  to  drain 

Those  seas  of  liquid  gold. 

CHARCOAL  SKBT01T  OF  POT  PIB  PALMBB. 

The  poets  have  told  us  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  be 
a  great  man,  without  possessing  also  a  chronicler  of 
one's  greatness.  Brave  aud  wise  men — perhaps  the 
bravest  and  wisest  that  ever  lived — have  died  and 
been  forgotten,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  poet  or  an 
historian  to  immortalize  their  valor  or  their  wiadom. 
Immortality  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the  might  of  one 
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man  alone.  Though  its  claimant  be  strong  and  ter- 
rible as  an  army  with  banners,  he  can  never  succeed 
without  a  trumpeter.  He  may  embody  a  thousand 
minds;  he  may  have  the  strength  of  a  thousand 
arms — his  enemies  may  quail  before  him  as  the  de- 
generate Italians  quailed  before  the  ruthlesssabaoth. 
of  the  north ;  bat  without  a  chronicler  of  his  deeds, 
he  will  pass  by,  like  the  rush  of  a  whirlwind,  with 
none  to  tell  whence  he  cometh,  or  whither  he  goeth. 
A  great  man  should  always  keep  a  literary  friend  in 
p  ly,  for  he  may  be  assured  that  his  greatness  will 
never  be  so  firmly  established  as  to  sustain  itself 
without  a  prop.  Achilles  had  his  poet;  and  the  an- 
ger of  the  nereid-born  and  Styx-dipped  hero  is  as 
savage  and  bitter  at  this  late  day,  as  if  he  had  just 
poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  The  favorite 
son  of  the  queea  of  love,  albeit  a  pious  and  exempla- 
ry man,  and  free  from  most  of  the  weaknesses  of  his 
erring  but  charming  mother,  might  have  travelled 
more  than  the  wandering  Jew,  aad,  without  the  aid 
of  a  poet,  the  course  of  his  voyage  would  now  be  as 
little  known  as  the  journal  of  a  modern  tourist,  six 
months  from  the  day  of  its  publication.  The  fates 
decreed  him  a  bard,  and  the  world  is  not  only  inti- 
mate with  every  step  of  his  wayfaring,  but  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  it  has  bee:i  puzzling  itself  to  discover- 
his  starting-place.  There  has  lived  but  one  man 
who  has  disdained  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-mor- 
tals, and  finished  with  his  pen  what  he  began  with 
his  sword.  We  refer  to  the  author  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, the  most  accomplished  ge  itleman,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Let  us 
descend  for  a  step  or  two  in  the  scale  of  greatness, 
and  see  whence  the  lesser  lights  of  immortality  have 
derived  their  lustre.  The  Cretan  Icarus  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  a  fowl,  and  was  drowned  for  all 
his  wing*,  yet  floats  in  the  flights  of  song,  while  the 
names  of  a  thousand  wiser  and  better  mea  of  his  day 
passed  away  before  their  bodies  had  scarcely  rotted. 
A  poorer  devil  than  the  late  Samuel  Patch  never 
cumbered  this  fair  earth ;  bat  he  is  airea  ly  embalmed 
in  verse,  and  by  oae  whose  name  ca.inot  soon  die. 
A  cunning  pen  has  engrossed  the  record  of  his  deeds, 
and  perfected  his  judg  n&nt  roll  of  fame.  He  is  a  co- 
heir in  glory  with  the  boy  of  Crete — the  one  flew, 
and  the  other  leapel,  into  immortality. 

There  is  one  name  connected  with  the  annals  of 
our  city,  vhich  should  be  snatched  fro.u  oblivion. 
Would  that  a  stro.ig  hand  could  be  found  to  grasp 
it,  for  it  is  a  feeble  clutch  that  now  seeks  to  drag  it 
by  the  locks  frojo.  the  deep  fo?getfulness  in  which  it 
is  fast  sinking.  Scarcely  ten  years  have  passed, 
since  the  last  bell  of  the  last  of  the  bellmen  was  rung, 
since  the  last  joke  of  the  joke-master  geaerat  of  our 
goodly  metropolis  was  uttered,  since  the  last  song  of 
our  greatest  streat-minstrei  was  sung,  and  the  last 
laugh  of  the  ^ory  soul  of  laughter  was  pealed  forth. 
Scarcely  ten  years  have  passed,  and  the  public 
recollection  of  the  man  who  made  more  noise  in  the 
world  than  any  other  of  his  time,  is  already  dim  and 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial.  A  brief  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  man  has  found  admittance  into  the 
ephemeral  columns  of  a  "newspaper.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  enter  his  immortality  of  record  in  a  place 
where  future  ages  will  be  more  likely  to  find  it  As 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  "  of  Pot  Pie  Palmer, 
let  us  indulge  the  pleasing  reminiscence/* 

The  character  of  Pot  Pie  Palmer  was  a  kindly  min- 
gling of  the  elements  of  good-nature,  gentleness  of 
spirit,  quickness  and  delicacy  of  perception,  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  mankind,  and  aa  ambition, 
strange  and  peculiar  in  its  aspirations,  but  boundless. 
There  were  sundry  odd  veins  and  streaks  which  ran 
through  and  wrinkled  this  goodly  compound,  in  the 
shape  of  quips  and  quirks  and  quiddities,  which 


crossed  eacfi  other  at  such  strange  angles,  and  turn- 
ed round  such  short  corners,  that  few  were  able  to 
analyse  the  moral  anatomy  of  the  man.  It  is  not 
strange  then,  that  his  character  should  have  been 
generally  misunderstood.  He  was  a  jester  by  pro- 
fession, but  he  was  no  mime.  Unlike  a  clown  at  a 
country  fair,  who  grins  for  half-pence,  he  asked  no 
compensation  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  public 
mirth.  He  was  a  yolunteer  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing men  merry,  for  it  was  no  part  of  his  calling  to 
put  the  world  in  good  humor,  and  it  has  never  been 
hinted  that  he  received  a  shilling  from,  the  corpora- 
tion for  his  extra  services  in  the  cause  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  He  might  have  been  as  serious  aa 
his  own  cart-horse,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  losing 
his  place.  If  he  had  preserved  a  becoming  gravity, 
he  might  have  aspired  to  a  higher  office  than  that  of 
the  chief  of  the  corporation  scavengers ;  for  a  long 
face  has  ever  been  a  passport  to  preferment  But 
he  disdained  to  leave  his  humble  calling  as  long  aa 
he  was  sure  he  could  remain  at  its  head.  He  knew 
full  well  that  there  were  few  who  could  chime  with 
him,  and  he  would  play  second  to  no  man's  music. 
He  was  mirthful,  partly  from  a  spirit  of  philanthro- 
py, and  partly  because  he  was  so  filled  with  gleeful 
and  fantastic  associations,  that  they  overflowed  in 
spite  of  him.  He  was  not  merely  a  passive  instru- 
ment that  required  the  cunning  touch  of  a  master  to 
awaken  its  music,  or  Hke  a  wind-harp  that  is  voice- 
less till  the  wind  sweeps  over  it.  He  was  apiece  of 
mechanism  that  played  of  its  own  accord,  and  was 
never  mute,  and  his  notes  were  as  varied  as  those  of 
a  mock-bird.  If  there  were  those  around  him  who 
could  enjoy  a  joke,  he  offered  them  a  fair  share  of  it, 
and  bade  them  partake  of  it  and  be  thankful  to  the 
giver :  and  if  there  was  no  one  at  hand  with  whom 
to  divide  it,  he  swallowed  it  himself — and  with  an 
appetite  that  would  make  a  dyspeptic  forget  that  he 
had  a  stomach. 

He  was  the  incarnation  of  a  jest.  His  face  was  a 
broad  piece  of  laughter,  done  in  flesh  and  blood, 
His  nose  had  a  whimsical  twist,  as  the  nose  of  a  hu- 
morist should  have  "  His  mouth  had  become  elon- 
gated by  frequent  cachinnations ;  for  his  laugh  was 
of  most  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  required  a 
wide  portal  to  admit  it  into  the  free  air,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  and  danced  about  in  his  head  as  if  they 
were  determined  to  have  a  full  share  in  the  fun  that 
was  going  on.  Time  had  seamed  his  brow,  but  had 
also  endued  it  with  a  soft  and  mellow  beauty ;  for 
the  spirit  of  mirth  was  at  his  side  when  he  roughen- 
ed the  old  man's  visage,  and  had  planted  a  smile  in 
every  furrow. 

Pot  Pie  Palmer,  like  many  other  great  men,  was 
indifferent  to  the  duties  of  the  toilet ;  but  it  was  not 
for  want  of  a  well  appointed  wardrobe,  for  he  seldom 
made  his  appearance  twice  in  the  same  dress ;  and 
it  is  not  an  insignificant  circumstance  in  his  biogra- 
phy, that  he  was  the  last  distinguished  personage  , 
that  appeared  in  public  in  a  cocked  hat.  In  dress, 
manners,  and  appearance,  he  stuck  to  the  old  school, 
and  there  was  nothing  new  about  him  but  his  jokes. 
He  would  sometimes,  in  a  moment  of  odd  fancy,  ex- 
hibit himself  in  a  crownless  hat  and  bootless  feet, 
probably  in  honor  of  his  ancestors,  the  Palmers  of 
yore,  who  wore  their  sandal  shoon  and  scallop  shelL 
It  may  be  well  to  remark,  while  on  the  subject  of 
his  wardrobe,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  the  rumor  that  Mr.  Palmer  wore  red  flannel 
next  to  his  person.  This  mistake  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  was  seen  dressed  in 
scarlet  at  a  fourth  of  July  celebration.  We  are  able 
to  state,  from  the  very  best  authority,  that  cotton 
and  not  wool  was  the  raw  material  from  which  his 
dress  on  that  occasion  was  fabricated,  his  outer  gar- 
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ment  liaving  been  a  superb  specimen  of  -domestic 
calico;  a.id  that  lie  assumed  it  for  three  especial 
reasons — firstly,  in.  honor  of  the  day — secondly,  to 
encourage  our  infant  manufactures,  in  the  cause  of 
•which  his  exertions  had  always  been  active — and 
thirdly,  because  he  had  received  a  special  invitation 
to  dine  with  the  common  council. 

Pot  Pie -Palmer  was  an  autocrat  within  his  own 
realms  of  humor.  He  had  no  peer  in  the  joyous  art 
His  whim-whams  were  his  own,  and  he  was  the  only 
professed  wit  that  ever  lived  who  was  not  addicted 
to  plagiarism.  He  was  a  knight-errant  in  the  cause 
of  jollity.  His  worshipped  ladye-love  was  an  intel- 
lectual abstraction,  the  disembodied  spirit  of  fun, 
and  wo  to  the  challenger  who  was  bold  enough  to 
call  her  good  qualities  in  question.  It  was  rough 
tilting  with  the  old  but  gallant  knight.  We  have 
been  witness  to  more  than  one  tournament  in  which 
an  essenceJ  carpet  knight  cried  craven,  and  left  the 
ancient  warrior  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  But 
gentleness  was  the  ordinary  wont,- as  it  was  the  na- 
ture of  Pot  Pie  Palmer.  He  knew  that  to  be  the 
sad  burden  of  his  merry  song,  was  a  nine  days'  me- 
lancholy immortality  even  to  the  humblest,"  and  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  see  a  man  laugh  ou  the  wrong 
side  of  his  mouth.  His  humors  were  all  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness.  He  "  carried  no  heart-stain  away  on 
his  blade ;"  or  if  he  incautiously  inflicted  a  wound, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  pour  into  it  the  oil  and  wine  of 
a  merry  whim,  so  that  its  smart  was,  scarcely  felt 
before  it  was  healed,- 

Pot  Pie  was  a, poet;  for  where  humor  is,  poetry 
cannot  be  far  off.  They  are  akin  to  each  other; 
and  if  their  relationship  be  not  sisterly,  it  is  only  so 
far  removed  as  to  make  their  union  more  thrillii.gly 
delightful  No  one  could  tell  where  his  so;;gs  came 
from,  and  it  was  a  fair  presumption  that  they  were 
his  own.  lie  has  been  considered  by  many  the  only 
perfect  specimen  of  an  improvisatore  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  produced.  His  lays  were  always  an 
echo  to  the  passing  scenes  around  him.  Like  the 
last  minstrel,  he  hud  songs  for  all  cars.  The  sooty 
chimney-sweep  who  walked  by,  chanting  his  cheery 
song,  was  answered  in  notes  ttiat  spoke  gladness  to 
his  heart,  mid  the  poor  fuliginous  blackamoor  passed 
on,  piping  away  more  .merrily  than  ever.  The  ano- 
malous biped  who  drove  a  clam-cart,  would  needs 
stop  a  moment  for  a  word  of  kindness  from  Pot  Pie 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  get  it,  for  the  Palmer  was 
not  a  proud  man.  In  the  expansive  character  of  his 
humor,  he  knew  no  distinctions.  Even  in  his  jokes 
with  his  brother  bellmen,  there  was  no  assumption 
of  superiority.  He  disdained  to  triumph  over  their 
dulness,  and  he  rather  sought  to  instil  into  their  bo- 
soms a  portion  of  his  own  fire. 

It  was  a  part,  nay  the  very  essence  of  his  calling, 
to  receive  from  the  tenants  of  the  underground 
apartments  of  the  houses  where  he  had  the  honor 
to  call,  those  superfluous  vegetable  particles  which 
are  discarded — -especially  in  warm  weather — from 
the  alimentary  preparations  of  well-regulated  fami- 
lies. There  was  a  smile  resting  on  his  cheek — a 
smile  of  benevolence — as  the  dusky  lady  of  the  lower 
cabinet  transferred  her  odorous  stores  into  his  capa- 
cious cart ;  a  graceful  touch  of  his  time-worn  and 
dilapidated  ram-beaver,  and  a  loud  compliment  was 
roared  forth  in  tones  that  made  the  passers-by  prick 
up  their  ears,  and  the  dingy  female  would  rush  in 
evident  confusion  down  the  cellar-steps,  seemingly 
abashed  at  the  warmth  of  his  flattery,  while  at  the 
next  moment  there  would  peal  up  from  the  depths, 
a  ringing  laugh  that  told  how  the  joyous  spirit  of 
the  negress  had  been  gladdened,  and  that  the  bell- 
man had  uttered  the  very  sentiment  that  WHS  near- 
est her  heart.  He  had  his  delicate  .illusions  when 


the  buxom  grisette  or  simpering  chambermaid  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  door,  half  coy  and  half  longing 
.for  a  word  of  kindness,  or  perchance  of  flattery,  and 
they  were  sure  never  to  go  away  unsatisfied.  For 
though  there  were  tossit.g  of  pretty  heads,  and  pert 
flings  of  well-rounded  ib  ras,  and  blushes  which 
seemed  to  speak  more  of  shame  than  of  pleasure,  you 
would  be  sure  if  you  gave  a  glance  the  moment  alter 
at  the  upper  casements,  to  see  faces  pcerii  g  forth, 
glowirg  with  laughter  and  delight. 

Palmer's  genius  resembled  that  of  Rabelais,  for 
his  humor  was  equally  broad  and  equally  uncontrol- 
lable. We  have  said  that  he  was  a  poet,  a  street- 
minstrel  of  the  very  first  rank.  He  threw  a  grace, 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  over  the  unwashed  beauties 
of  a  scavenger's  eart.  It  was  to  him  a  triumphal 
chariot,  a  car  of  honor :  he  needed  no  heralds  to  pre- 
cede its  march,  DO  followers  to  swell  its  tmin  ;  for  he 
made  music  enough  to  trumpet  the  comii  g  of  a  score 
of  conquerors,  and  the  boys  followed  him  in  crowds 
as  closely  as  if  they  had  been  slaves  chained  to  his 
chnriot.  ,IIe  was  to  the  lean  and  solemn  beast  that 
drew  him  on  with  the  measured  pace  of  an  animal 
iu  authority,  like  the  merry  Sancho  to  his  dappled 
ass.  There  never  was  a  more  practical  antithesis 
than  the  horse  and  his  master;  and  it  must  have 
been  a  dull  beast  that  would  not  have  caught  a  por- 
tion of  the  whim  and  spirit  of  such  a  companion. 
Unfortunately,  the  pedigree  of  Palmer's  steed  has 
beeu  lost;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  an  unsettled 
point  whether  he  came  honestly  by  his  dulnoss,  or 
whether  nature  had  made  him  dull  in  one  of  her 
pranksome  moods.  It  is  still  more  uncertain  whe- 
ther Palmer  selected  him  out  of  compassion,  or  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  stupidity  of  the  animal  a  foil 
to  his  own  merry  humors. 

Palmer  carried  us  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  ladye  love  and  miiisti  el  rhyme 
were  the  ambition  and  the  ruling  passion  of  the  bard- 
warriors  of  the  time.  Ihe  love  of  soi  g  was  part  of 
his  nature ;  and  he  was  enough  of  a  modern  to  know 
that  a  soi  g  was  worth  little  without  a  fittn  ^  accom- 
paniment. With  a  boldness  and  oiiguiauty  that 
marked  the  character  of  the  man,  he  selected  an  in- 
strument devoted  to  any  other  purpose  than  that,  of 
music ;  and  so  great  did  his  skill  become,  aided  by 
an  excellent  ear  and  a  perfect  command  of  hand, 
that,  had  he  possessed  the  advantages  of  mlniMou 
into  fashionable  society,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  humble  bell  would  soon  have  rivalled 
the  ambitious  violin.  He  was  the  Pagamni  of  bell- 
men, the  Apollo  of  street-music.  He  modulated  the 
harmony  of  voice  and  hand  with  such  peculiar  skill, 
that  the  separate  sounds  flowed  into  each  other  as  if 
they  had  been  poured  forth  together  from  the  same 
melodious  fount.  !No  harsh  discoi  d  jan  cd  upon  the 
ear — no  false  note  could  be  detected.  His  voice  was 
naturally  deficient  in  soflnese,  and  ill-adapted  to  ex- 
press the  tender  emotions ;  but  he  had  cultivated  it 
so  admirably,  and  managed  its  powers  with  such 
peculiar  skill,  that  none  could  tell  what  might  have 
been  its  original  defects.  He  preferred  the  old  and 
simple  ballad  style  to  the  scientific  quavering  of 
more  modern  times.  In  his  clay,  we  had  no  Italian 
opera,  and  he  was  without  a  rival. 

Palmer  was  a  public  man,  and  it  is  in  his  public 
character  we  speak  of  him.  Little  is  known  of  his 
private  life,  or  the  secret  motives  and  hidden  springs 
which  moved  him  to  aspire  to  notoriety.  There  "is 
a  flying  rumor  that  in.  his  early  years  he  was  visited 
by  a  fortune-teller,  who  prophesied  that  he  would 
make  a  noise  in  the  world,  aud  that  the  sybil's  pre- 
diction was  the  cause  of  his  aspiring  to  the  office  of 
corporation  bellman.  Our  authority  upon  this  point 
is  apocryphal,  and  it  mus,t,  be  strong  evidence  to  con- 
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vlnce  us  that  superstition  was  a  weakness  fchat  found 
admittance  into  Pot  Pie's  bosom.  He  was  probably 
an  obscure  man  previous  to  his  takLig  upon  himself 
the  cares  of  public  office ;  for  we  are  assured  by  a 
highly  respectable  cfcize.i,  that  it  required  the  inftti- 
enee  of  strong  political  friends  to  secure  him  his 
situation.  It  is  equally  probable  that  he  was  not  in 
affluent  circumstances,  as  it  is  known,  that,  on  being 
inducted  iato  olfice,  he  had  not  two  shillings  about 
him  to  pay  the  necessary  fees :  aad  that  he  m-ide  a 
cornpro  nise  with  the  mayor,  on  that  occasion,  by 
advancing  a  number  of  first-rate  jokes,  which  his 
honor  was  kind  enough  to  receive  as  collateral  secu- 
rity for  the  pay  meat  of  his  official  demand.  Ou  tak- 
ing possession  of  his  office,  he  found  that  he  was  ea- 
gaged  in  a  calling  which  was  in  bad  olor.  Its 
ordinary  duties  were  mechanical.  He  w.u  brought 
in  contact,  in  the  transaction  of  his  business,  chiefly 
with  the  lower  classes.  His  brothers  in  office  were 
little  better  than  pafcient  drudges,  who  had  no  sonl 
beyond  receiving  their  stipulate!  salaries.  Finding 
that  his  office  could  give  him  little  reputation,  he 
determiaed  to  give  reputation  to  his  offiee.  He 
courted  popularity,  not  by  the  arts  of  a  demagogtie, 
but  by  kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  around  him.  He 
would  occasionally  throw  a  joke  by  the  way-side; 
and,  if  it  took  root  and  produced  good  fruit,  he  would 
sow  another  in  the  saoie  soil;  »ad  he  thus  continued 
his  husbandry,  until  a  blooming  harvest  of  ripe  hu- 
mors and  full-grown  conceits  h$cL  sprung  up  wher- 
ever he  had  passed  Jt  is  ofyt.  improbable  that  Pal- 
mer's figure  was  ia  .the  mind's  eye  of  our  Bryant 
when  he  spoke  of  "  a  living  blossom  of  the  air."  It 
is  not  strange  that  his  popplarity  should  soon  have 
become  general,  but  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  it 
should  have  experienced  no  ebb  and  now.  The 
fickle  breath  of  popular  f  ivor  was  to  him  a  breeze 
that  always  blew  from  the  same  point  of  the  com- 
pass. Dining  his  long  public  career,  there  was  no 
interval  of  diminished  reputation,  no  brief  period  of 
questioned  authority.  He  swayeJ  the  sceptre  of  his 
wit  firmly  to  the  last  •  and  when  it  departed  from 
his  h  ind,  there  was  none  bold  enough,  to  claim  it. 
To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  one 
who,  in  one  of  the  humblest  pursuits  of  life — a  pur- 
suit calculated  to  begefc  and  keep  alive  narrow  and 
sord  d  views,  to  check  all  noble  aspirations,  all  am- 
bition fo/  fame  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  les- 
sen a  man  in  his  own  eyes,  had  the  spirit  to  soar 
above  the  common,  duties  of  his  calling,  to  create 
himself  a  name,  and  to  make  himself  the  lion  of  his 
day,  the  wonder  of  his  time,  outrivslling  all  cotem- 
porary  lions  and  all  imported  wonders,  and  who  had 
the  ability  to  effect  all  this,  we  must  place  the  bell- 
man and  his  calling  alongside  of  other  men  whose 
situations  in  life,  in  point  of  conventional  respecta- 
bility, are  on  a  par  with  his.  The  collectors  of  an- 
thracite coal-dust  are  as  ambitious  as  be  was  to  make 
a  noise  in  the  world,  and  they  blow  their  trumpets 
as  loudly  as  if  they  aspired  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  conqueror  of  Jericho,  and  to  make  the  walls 
of  our  city  to  crumble  before  their  blast  But,  like 
ranting  actors,  they  only  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings. There  is  nothing  poetical  in  the  shrill  blast 
of  their  horns ;  and  we  have  never  seen  one  of  them 
whom  our  imagination  could  body  forth  into  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  an  everyday  matter  of 
fact,  vulgar  dustman.  "We  are  like  the  unpoetical 
clown — 

A  cowslip  "by  the  river's  "brim 
A  yellow  cowslip  was  to  him, 
But  it  was  nothing  more. 

So  in.  our  eyes,  a  collector  of  ashes  is  simply  a  col- 
lector of  ashes,  and  that  is  all  we  know  or  care  about 
him,  No  Napoleon  of  his  order  has  arisen  among 


tiiis  class.  3S"o  man  of  nis  time  has  sprung,  phenix- 
like,  from  the  ashes.  Had  the  noisy  tin-trumpet, 
Instead  of  the  clanging  bell,  been  the  emblem  of 
Palmer's  office,  how  would  its  base  and  common 
notes  have  been  softened  and  melteJ  into  melody, 
till  they  spoke  such  eloquent  music  as  even,  in  these 
latter  days,  visits  not  the  ears  of  common  mortals. 
Even  the  fame  of  poor  Willis  might  have  been  dim- 
med; and  the  Kent-bugle,  which  he  charmed  into, 
the  utterance  of  such  melting  melody,  might  have 
been  pronou  iced  an  inferior  instrument  to  the  mel- 
low horn,  when  breathing  the  airs  and  variations  of 
Pot  Pie  Palmer.  The  dull  man  of  ashes,  though  pos- 
sessing, as  the  emblem  of  his  calling,  a  musical  in- 
strument, the  very  mention  of  which  awakens  a 
hundred  stirring  associations,  has  so  far  neglected 
the  advantages  of  his  situation,  as  to  make  himself 
the  most  unpoetieal  and  unendurable  of  streetrbores, 
Is  there  a  milkman  in  the  laud  who  is  dUtinguished 
for  any  thing  beyond  a  peculiar  art  in  mixing  liquors, 
and  for  combining,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
skill,  lacteal  and  aqueous  fluids?  We  have  never 
seen  the  man.  Descend  in  the  scale.  The  sooty 
sweep,  though  he  has  a  special  license  from  the  cor- 
poration to  sing  when  aad  where  he  pleases,  though 
the  only  street  minstrel  acknowledged  and  protected 
by  our  laws,  is  still  regarded  by  the  public  eye  as 
the  poorest  and  humblest  of  all  God's  creatures ;  and 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  his  having,  even  in 
his  most  climbing  ambition,  aspired  to  any  other  ele- 
vation than  the  chimney-top.  In  brief,  there  is  no 
humble  public  employment,  no  low  dignity  of  office, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  the  corporation 
bellmen,  that  can  furnish,  an  instance  of  its  possessor 
having  arrayed  it  in  poetry  and  beauty ;  and  to  Pot 
Pie  Pulmer  belongs  the  undivided  aad  undisputed 
honor 

Green  be  the  laurels  on  the  Palmer's  brow. 

But,  says  some  cynical  critic,  "  where  are  the  jests 
of  your  Yorick,  where  is  the  recorded  or  remembered 
proof  of  his  wit,  his  music,  or  his  poetry  \  Let  us- 
have  some  single  specimen  of  those  powers  which 
you  are  applauding  to  the  echo,  or  at  least  furnish 
us  with  some  traits  from  which  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  moral  physiognomy  of  the  man  f  *  To 
this  we  have  several  answers.  The  fame  of  Pot  Pie 
Palmer,  to  be  secure,  must  rest  cliieily  on  tradition. 
A  dim  legendary  immortality  will  outlast  all  other 
kinds  of  fame,  for  no  one  can  call  its  title  in  question. 
Its  very  dimness  invests  it  with  a  soft  poetic  halo 
that  lingers  over  and  brightens  it,  giving  it  the  en- 
chantment of  distance,  and  arraying  it  with  mystic 
beauty.  We  abhor  a  downright  matter  of  fact,  pal- 
pable reputation,  for  sure  as  it  is  tangible,  it  is  equal- 
ly sure  to  be  meddled  with,  and  perhaps  pulled  to 
pieces.  We  wish  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  fabric 
of  Palmer's  fame,  from  the  touch  of  hands  that  would 
but  discompose  its  delicate  aad  fairy  handiwork. 
Besides,  we  are  fearful  of  marring  a  good  joke  by 
repeating  it  awkwardly.  The  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
Palmer  are  necessary  to  him,  who  would  repeat  the 
Palmer's  jokes.  His  was  unwritten  humor.  We 
have  sought  diligently,  but  without  success,  for  some 
account  of  his  private  life,  but  we  have  completely 
failed  in  our  search.  We  are  enabled  to  state,  how- 
ever, on  the  very  best  authority,  that  the  Pot  Pie 
papers,  which  have  been  preserved  with  religious 
care  by  his  family,  will  in  due  time  either  be  given 
to  the  public,  or  made  use  of  as  the  basis  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  next  edition  of  American  Biography ;  and 
we  think  that  Palmer's  chance  for  fame  is  at  least  on 
a  par  with  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  figure  in 
that  department  of  the  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Knowledge. 
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Poor  old  Pot  Pie!  The  memory  of  the  kind- 
hearted  and  joyous  old  man  is  sweet  and  savory. 
We  think  of  him  as  one  of  those  who  were  pleasant, 
in  their  lives ;  while  in  his  death  he  and  his  jests 
were  not  divided.  They  went  down  to  the  tomb  to- 
gether. Time,  the  beautifier,  has  already  shed  its 
soft  lustre  over  the  recollection  of  his  humble  cart 
and  its  odoriferous  contents;  and  we  think  of  it  as 
sending  forth  to  the  pure  air  a  perfume  like  the 
aroma  breathed  from  a  field  of  spices.  We  look  in 
vain  for  a  successor  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
his  departure ;  for  a  voice  as  blithe  and  cheery  as 
his ;  for  so  cunning  a  hand ;  for  a  visage  that  beam- 
ed forth  more  mirth  than  Joe  Miller  ever  wrote ; 
for  taste  in  vestimental  architecture  so  arabesque 
and  grotesque,  and  yet  in  such  admirable  unison 
with  the  humor  of  the  man ;  for  that  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  character  of  human  clay  as  never  to 
throw  away  a  jest  upon  a  fruitless  soil ;  and  for  so 
plentiful  a  garner  of  the  seeds  of  mirth  as  to  scatter 
them  in  daily  profusion,  while,  like  the  oil  of  the 
widow's  erase,  they  never  wasted.  We  do  not  think 
of  him  as  of  a  lioarjr  Silerms,  mirthful  from  the  effect 
of  bacchanalian  orgies,  or  as  the  Momus  of  this  nether 
world,  most  witty  when  most  ill-natured,  or  as  of 
G-eorge  Buchanan,  or  any  other  king's  fool,  for  there 
is  degradation  connected  with  these  jesters — but  as 
the  admirable  Cricbton  of  his  time,  the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  to  the  corporation 
scavengers,  "the  rose  of  the  fair  state,"  as  one  whose 
combination  and  whose  form  were  such  that,  ojf  all 
his  class,  we  can  select  him  alone  and  say,  "  here  was 
a  bellman."  Glorious  old  Pot  Pie  1 

His  name  is  now  a  portion  in  the  batch 
Of  the  heroic  dough  which  baking  Time 
Kneads  for  consuming  ages — and  the  chime 
Of  Fame's  old  bells,  long  as  they  truly  ring, 
•  Shall  tell  of  him. 


THEODORE  S.  FAY. 

.  TnEODor.E  S.  FAY  was  born  in  the  city  of  Few 
York.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education  he  stu- 
died law,  and  at  an,  early  ago  commenced  a  lite- 
rary career  as  a  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Mirror,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  one  of 
the  editors  In  1832  he  published  Dreams  and 
JKeveries  of  a  Quiet  Man,  a  collection  in  two  vo- 
lumes of  his  articles  in  tho  Mirror,  including  a 
series  of  papers  on  New  York  society  entitled  the 
Little  Genius.  The  remaining  portion,  is  occupied 
with  tale^,  essays,  and  editorial  comments  on  the 
passing  events  of  city  life. 

Mr.  Fay  sailed  for  Europe  in  1883,  and  passed 
the  three  following  years  in  travel  During  his 
absence  he  wrote  a  record  of  las  wanderings  with 
the  title  of  The  Minute  Book,  and  in  1835  pub- 
lished his  first  novel,  Norman  Leslie.  Tho  inci- 
dents of  the  plot  are  derived  from  those  of  a  mur- 
der which  occurred  in  New  York  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  the  public  interest  in 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  array  of 
legal  talent  enlisted  in  tho  trial  of  the  case; 
Burr,  Hamilton^ and  Edward  Livingston  appearing 
for  the  prisoner,'  and  Oadwallader  D.  Golden,  the 
District  Attorney,  for  tho  state.  The  novel  in 
well  managed  and  interesting.  It  met  with  a 
rapid  sale,  and  a  dramatized  version  by  Miss 
Louisa  II.  Medina  was  played  for  several  nights 
at  the  Bowery  theatre. 

In  183T  Mr.  Fay  received  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  oi'  Legation  at  Berlin,  a  post  he  retained, 


to  the  great  gratification  of  all  American  travel- 
lers who  visited  that  city,  until  1853,  when  he 
was  promoted' to  the  post  of  Minister  Resident  at 
Berne,  where  he  was  till  1860.  In  1840  he  pub- 
lished a  second  novel,  The  Counters  Ha,  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  Europe.  The  plot  involves 
the  discouragement  of  the  practice  of  duelling  by 
exhibiting  a  hero  who,  possessed  of  undisputed  per- 
sonal bravery,  displays  a  higher  degree  of  courage 
in  refusing  to  accept,  or  be  led  into  offering  a 
challenge.  This  was  followed  in  1843  by  a  novel 
of  similar  length  and  similar  purpose,  entitled  Ho- 
T)oken,  a  Romance  of  New  York. 


Mr.  Fay  has  since  published  Robert  JZttefitl  tm<l 
Sidney  Clifton,  two  short  tales,  and  in  1851  a 
poetical  romance  entitled  Ulric,  or  The  Voices, 
the  design  of  which  Is  to  show  that  the  tcmptings 
of  the  evil  one,  the  "  voices"  of  tho  poem,  may  be 
driven  back  by  resolute  endeavor  and  Christian 
faith.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation,  but  lias  little  to  do  with  tho  historic 
events  of  the  period.  lnrlc  is  a  young  noble  of 
Germany,  and  the  action  of  the  poem  occurs 
among  the  beautiful  scenes  and  picturesque  cas- 
tles of  the  Rhine,  advantages  of  which  tho  author 
avails  himself  in  many  pa^sngcs  of  effective  de- 
scription. 

**The  later  works  of  Mr.  Pay  comprise: 
Views  of  Christianity,  1856;  llhtory  of  Switz- 
erland ;  Great  Outlines  of  Geography  and  A  tlas, 
1867 ;  and  a  now  edition  of  his  first  novel,  Nor- 
man Leslie:  A  New  York  Story,  1809. 

THE  BlttNB — FROM  ULKXa 

Oh  come,  gcntlo  pilgrim, 
From  fur  distant  strand, 
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Gome,  gaze  on  the  pride 

Of  tne  old  German  land. 
On  that  wonder  of  nature, 

That  vision  divine 
Of  the  past  and  the  presents, 

The  exquisite  Rhine. 
As  soft  as  a  smile, 

And  as  sweet  as  a  song, 
Its  famous  old  billows 

Roll  murmuring  along. 
From  its  source  on  the  mount 

Whence  it  flies  in  the  sea, 
It  flashes  with  beauty 

As  bright  as  can  be. 
With  the  azure  of  heaven, 

Its  first  waters  flow, 
And  it  leaps  like  an  arrow 

Escaped  from  a  bow ; 
While  reflecting  the  glories 

Its  hill-sides  that  crown, 
It  then  sweeps  iu  grandeur 

By  castle  and  town. 
And  when,  from  the  red 

Gleaming  tow'rs  of  Mayence 
Enchanted  thou'rt  borne 

In  bewildering  trance, 
By  death-breathing  ruin, 

By  life-giving  wine — 
By  thy  dark-frowning  turrets, 

Old  Ehrenbreitstem  1 
To  where  the  half  magic 

Cathedral  looks  down 
On  the  crowds  at  its  base, 
.  Of  the  ancient  Cologne, 
While  in  rapture  thy  dazzled 

And  wondering  eyes 
Scarce  follow  the  pictures, 

As  bright,  as  they  rise, 
As  the  dreams  of  thy  youth, 

Which  thou  vainly  wouldst  stay, 
But  they  float,  from  thy  longings, 

Like  shadows  away. 
Thou  wilt  find  on  the  banks 

Of  the  wonderful  stream, 
Full  many  a  spot 

That  an  Eden  doth  seem.      v 
And  thy  bosom  will  ache 

With  &  secret  despair, 
That  thou  canst  not  inhabit 

A  landscape  so  fair, 
And  fain  thou  wouldst  linger 

Eternity  there. 

AS  OUTLINE  SKETCH. 

The  young  Lord  D.  yawned.  Why  did  the  yotrag 
tord  yawn  f  He  had  recently  come  into  ten  thou- 
sand a  year.  His  home  was  a  palace.  His  sisters 
were  angels.  His  cousin  was — in  love  with  him. 
He,  himself,  was  an  Apollo.  His  horses  might  have 
drawn  the  chariot  of  Phoebus,  but  in  their  journey 
around  the  globe,  would  never  have  crossed  above 
grounds  more  Eden-like  than  his.  Around  him  were 
streams,  lawns,  groves,  and  fountains.  He  could 
hunt,  fish,  ride,  read,  flirt,  sleep,  swim,  drink,  muse, 
write,  or  lounge.  All  the  appliances  of  affluence 
were  at  his  command.  The  young  Lor4  D.  was  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  all  the  country.  The  young 
Lord  D.'a  step  sent  a  palpitating  flutter  through 
many  a  lovely  bosom.  His  smile  awakened  many  a 
dr*am  of  bliss  and  wealth.  The.  Lady  S., — that 
queenly  woman,  with  her  majestic  bearing,  and  her 
train  of  dying  adorers,  gjrew  lovelier  and  livelier  be- 
neath the  spell  of  his  smile ;  and  even  Ellen  B., — the 
modest,  beautiful  creature,  with  her  large,  timid, 
tender  blue  eyes,  and  her  pouting  red  lips — that  rose- 
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bud  —  sighed  audibly,  only  the  day  before,  when  he 
left  the  room  —  and  yet  —  *md  yet  —  the  young  Lord 
IX  yawned. 

It  was  a  rich  still  hour.  The  Afternoon.  sunlight 
overspread  all  nature.  Earth,  sky,  lake,  and  air 
were  full  of  its  dying  glory,  as  it  streamed  into  the 
apartment  where  they  were  sitting,  through  the  fo- 
liage of  a  magnificent  oak,  and  the  caressing  tendrils 
of  a  profuse  vine,  thiifc  half  buried  the  verandah  be- 
neath its  heavy  masses  of  foliage. 

"  I  am  tired  to  death,1*  said  the  sleepy  lord. 

His  cousin  Rosalie  sighed. 

"  The  package  of  papers  from  London  is  full  of 
news,  and  -  "  murmured  her  sweet  voice  timidly, 

"  I  hate  news." 

"The  poetry  in  the  "New  Monthly  is  -  » 

"  You  set  my  teeth  oa  etTge.  I  have  had  a  surfeit 
of  poetry." 

*'  Ellen  B.  is  to  spend  the  day  with  usto-morrow.n 

Rosalie  lifted  her  liazel  eyes  full  upon  his  face. 

**  Ellen  B-  r*  drawled  the  youth,  *\  she  is  a  child,  a 
pretty  child.  I  shall  ride  over  to  Lord  A.  V 

Bosalie's  face  betrayed  that  a  mountain  was  off 
her  heart. 

"  Lord  A.  starts  for  Italy  in  a  few  weeks,"  said 
Rosalie. 

"Happy  dog  T 

"  lie  will  be  delighted  with  Rome  and  Naples.** 

"Rome  and  Kaples,"  echoed  B.,  in  &  musing 
voice. 

"  Italy  is  a  delightful,  heavenly  spot/*  continued 
his*cou&in,  anxious  to  lead  him  into  conversation, 

"  So  I'm  told,"  said  Lord  D.,  abstractedly. 

"  It  is  the  garden  of  the  world,**  rejoined  Rosalie. 

Lord  IX  opened  his  eyes.  He  evidently  was  just. 
struck  with  an  idea.  Young  lords  with  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  are  not  often  troubled  with  ideas.  He 
sprang  from  his  seat  He  paced  the  apartment 
twice.  His  countenance  glowed*  His  eves  spar- 
kled. 


u  Cousin  —  n 

What  a  beautiful  break.  Rose  trembled  to  the 
heart  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  -  . 

He  took  her  hand.  He  kissed  it,  eagerly,  ear- 
nestly, and  enthusiastically. 

She  blushed  and  turned  away  her  face  in  graceful 
confusion. 

"Rose!" 

**  Dear,  dear  cousin  T*  — 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

"Charles!—" 

."  To-morrow  !" 

"  Heavens-!** 

«  I  will  start  for  Italy." 

Ocean  1  Superb  —  endless  —  sublime,  rolling,  tum- 
bling, dashing,  heaving,  foaming  —  ccdum  und&que  et 
undique  pontus.  Lord  IX  gazed  around.  The  white 
cliffs  of  Dover  were  fading  in  the  distance.  Fare- 
well, England.  It  is  a  sweet  melancholy,  this  bid- 
ding adieu  to  a  mass  —  a  speck  in  the  horizon  —  a 
mere  cloud,  yet  which  contains  in  its  airy  and  dim 
outline  all  that  you  ever  knew  of  existence. 

"  Noble  England  !"  ejaculated  LordD.,  "  and  dear 
mother—  Ellen  B.—  pretty  fawn  —  Rose  too  —  sweet 
pretty  dear  Rose  —  -what  could  mean  those  glittering 
drops  that  hung  upon  her  lashes  when  I  said  adieu? 
Can  it  be  that?  —  pshaw  —  I  am  a  coxcomb.  Whatl 
Rose?  the  little  sunshiny  Rose  —  the  cheerful  phi- 
losopher —  the  logical  —  the  studious  —  the  —  the  — 
the—  r 

Alas!  alas!  What  are  logic,  study,  cheerfulness, 
philosophy,  sunshine,  to  a  warm-hearted  girl  of 
twenty  —  in  love  I 
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3L©fcf  !Xr  went  Below, 

Italy  is  a  paradise.  Surely  Adam  looted  on  such 
skies,  such  rivers,  such  woods,  such  mountains,  such 
fields,-  How  lavish,  how  bright,  how  rich  is  every 
thing  avound.  Lord  I)/  guttled  his  horse  up  a  rnoun- 
taiifnear  Rome.  The  sttii  hafd  just  set;  the  warm 
heavens  stretched  above  him  peifectly  unclouded; 
what  a  time  to  muse !  what  a  place !  The  youi  g 
nobleman  fell  into  a  reveiie,  which,  the  next  mo- 
ment,, was-  broken  by  a  shout  of  terror — the  elashii.g 
of  aVoos-^-a  pistol  shot,  and  a  groan.  He  flew  to  the 
spot*  A  J^uth  of  twenty  lay  at  the  root  of  a  tall 
tree,  watering  in  his  blood.  The  assassin,  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  fled. 

**  I  die,"  murmured  the  youth,  with  ashy  lips. 

*  Cam  I  aid  you?"  asked  Lord*  IX,  thrilling  with 
laorroJ?  and  compassion. 

"  Take1  this  box.  It  contains  jewels,  and  a  secrst, 
which  1  would  not  have  revealed  for  the  world. 
Carry  it  to  Ei  gland,  to  the  Duke. of  E — .  Open  it 
not,  no  &iatter  what  happens.  Swear  never  to  re- 
veal to  any  human  being  that  you  possess  it — 
swear." 

Lord  IX;  hesitated. 

"My  life-blood  ebbs  away  apace.  Speak,  oh 
speak,  &n$  t>lcss'  a  dyii.g  man— swear." 

"  I  swear/ 

*'  Bnoughv  I  thank  you; — hide  it  in  your  bosom. 
God  bless  Jou — my — England — never  see — home — 
again — never,  jiev — ." 

The*  full1  round  moon,  beautifully  bright,  went*so- 
lemnly  tjp  tire  azure  track  of  sky. 

Lord1  IX  dashed  a  tear  from  hia  eye,  as  he  gazed  on 
•the1  pallid  features  of  the  youth,  who  stretched  him- 
self out  in  the  last  shuddering  agony  and  convulsion 
of  death*-  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  stranger's 
bosom;  The  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  No  longer- 
the  crimson  gore  flowed  from  the  wound.  The  light 
foanD  stood  on  his  pale  lips. 

"  And  he  has  a  mother/'  said  the  chilled  nobleman 
— "  and  a  once  happy  home.  For  their  sake,  as  well 
as  his,  his  wishes  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  tread  of  horses*  feet  came  to  his  car,  and 
ehoilts  and  confused  voices. 

Lord  D.  thought  the  fugitive  ruffian  was  returning 
with  more 'of  the  gang. 

"Shnll  I  fly  like  a  coward  T  wfts  his  first  thought ; 
tmt<  again,  he  said,  "why  should  I  waste  my  life 
upon  a;  set  of  banditti  ?" 

He*  sprang  to  his  saddle,  in  his  hurry  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  kerchief — dashed  the  rowels  into  the 
flanks  of  the  snorting  steed,  and  waa  presently  lost 
ttx  the  winding  paths  of  the  forest 

The*  midnight  moon  was  shining  silently  into  the 
Apartment,  as  Lord  D.'s  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  after 
having  lain  for1  some  time  lost  in  thought  upon  his 
touch.    His  senses  gradually  melted  into  dreams. 
•  "  Ah  Rosalie,    Dear  Rosalie." 

The  maiden  suddenly  grasped  Ms  throat  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  fiend,  when — ha  I  no  Rosalie — but  the 
iron  gripe'  of  a  muscular  arm  dragged  him  from  the 
bed,  and  shook  his  idle  dreams  to  air. 

"  Bind  the  villain  P  snid  a  hoarse  voice. 

**Away,  awny  to  the  duke's  1" 

Bewiluered,,indignant,  alarmed,  the  astonished  lord 
found  himself  t>oun<3r  and  borne-  to  a  carriage — the 
beautiful  and  soft  fragments  of  Italian  scenery  flew 
•  by  the  coach  windows. 

If  you  would  freeze  the  heart  of  an  Englishman, 
and  yet  suffocate  him  with  anger,  thrust  him  into  a 
dungeon.  Lord  D*  never  was  so  unceremoniously 
assisted  to  a  change  of  location,  A  black-browed, 


dark-complexioned,  mnstachio-lippe'd  soldier  hnrled 
him  down  a  fligut  of  broken  steps,  and  threw  after 
him  a  bundle  of  clothes. 

"  By  St.  George,  my  friend,  if  I  had  you  on  the 
side  of  a  green  English  hill,  I  would  make  your 
brains  and  bones  acquainted  with  an  oaken  cudgel. 
The  uncivilized  knave." 

He  lay  for  hours  on  a  little  straw.  By-and-by 
some  o.^e  came  in  with  a  lamp. 

"  Pi  ay,  friend,  where  am  1  ?" 

The  stranger  loosened  his  cord,  and  motioned  him 
to  put  on  his  clothes.  He  did  so — tumble  to  repress 
the  occasional  explosion  of  an  honest,  heartfelt  exe- 
cration. When  his  toilet  was  completed,  his  guide 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  through  a  long 
corridor,  till,  lo!  a  blaze  of  sunshiny  daylight  daz- 
zled his  eyes. 

"  You  are  accused  of  murder,*'  said  the  duke,  iu 
French. 

"  Merciful  Providence  !**  ejaculated  D. 

"  Your  victim  was  found  weltering  in  his  blood  at 
your  feet.  You  left  tjhis  kerchief  on  his  body.  It 
bears  your  name.  By  your  hand  he  fell.  You  have 
been  traced  to  your  lodgings.  You  must  die." 

A  witness  rushed  forward  to  bear  testimony  in 
'  favor  of  the  prisoner.  Lord  D.  could  not  be  the  per- 
petrator of  such  a  crime.  He  was  a  nobleman,  of 
honor  and  wealth. 

Jl  Where  are  his  letters  T 

lie  had  brought  none. 

**  What  is  the  result  of  the  search  which  I  ordered 
to  be  made  at  his  lodgirgrif" 

"  This  box,  my  lord  duke,  and— -w 

The  box  was  opened.  It  contained  a  set  of  superb 
jewels,  the  miniature  of  the  murdered  youth,  and  of 
a  fair  creature,  probably  his  mistress. 

Lord  D.  started. 

"By  heavens,  it  is  Rosalie!  I  am  thunder- 
struck." 

"Enough,"  said  the  duke,  "guilt  is  written  in 
every  feature.  Wretch,  murderer!  To  the  block 
with  him.  To-morrow  at  daybreak  let  his  doom  be 
executed  Nay,  sir,  lower  that  high  bearing,  those 
fiery  and  flashing  eyes,  that  haughty  and  com- 
manding frown.  Not  thus  should  you  meet  your 
Creator." 

Night,  deep  night.  How  silent  1  How  sublime  I 
The  futed  lord  lay  watching  the  sky,  through  the 
iron  grilling  of  his  cell. 

"  Ah,  flash  on,  myriads  of  overhangirg  worlds—- 
ye suns,  whose  blaze  is  quenched  by  immeasurable 
distance.  To-morrow  just  so  with  your  calia,  bright, 
everlasting  faces,  ye  will  look  down  upon  my  grave. 
Jupiter,  brilliant  orb !  How  lustrous  i  How  won- 
derful 1  Hal  the  north  star— ever  constant  i  Axia 
on  which  revolves  this  stupendous,  heavenly  globe. 
How  often  at  hwrw  I  have  watched  thy  beams,  with 
Rosalie  on  my  arm.  Rosalie,  dear  Rosalie — " 

"  I  come  to  save  you,"  snid  a  soft,  sweet  voice. 

"  What  1    Boy— who  art  thou  ?    Why  dost— •" 

The  young  stranger  took  off  his  cap, 

"No — yes!  That  forehead— -those  eyes — enchant- 
ing girl — angel — " 

"Hush!"  said  Rosalie,  laying  her  finger  upon 
her  lip. 

Oceatj — ngain — the  deep,  magnificent  ocean — and 
life  and  freedom. 

"  Blow,  grateful  breeze-— on,  on,  over  the  washing 
billows,  light-winked  bark.  Ha  1  land  ahead  I  Eng- 
land I  Rosalie,  my  girl,  see — " 

Again  on  her  lashes  tears  stood  glittering. 
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Haw  different  from  those  that — 

Onward,  like  the  wind,  revolve  the  rattling 
wheels  The  setting  sun  reveals  the  tall  groves, 
the  great  oak,  the  lawns,  the  meadows,  the  foun- 
tains. 

"  My  mother !" 

"  My  son !" 

"  Friends  I" 

A  package  from  the  duke. 

"  The  murderer  of  •<  is  discovered,  and  has 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  Will  Lord  I),  again 
visit  Italy  r 

"  Ay,  with  my  wife—with  Rosalie." 

"And  with  letters  and  a  good  character?  said  Ro- 
salie, archly. 

WILLIAM  COX, 

THE  author  of  two  volume^,  entitled  Crayon 
8ketche*,  ~by  an  Amateur,  published  in  New  York 
in  1833,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Theodore  8.  Fay, 
was  an  English- nan  by  birth,  who  came  to  Ame- 
rica early  in  life  to  practise  Ms  calling  of  a  prin- 
ter. He  found  employment  in  the  Mi/Tor,  con- 
ducted by  General  Morris,  and  made  a  literary 
reputation  by  contributing  a  series  of  sketches  to 
its  columns.  These  were  in  a  happy  vein  of 
humor  und  criticism,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  sim- 
plicity, satirizing  the  literary  infirmities  of  the 
times,  hitting  off  popular  actors — the  writer 
being  a  genuine  member  of  the  old  Park  Pit — * 
and  discussing  various  pleasantries  of  the  author's 
•own.  The  essays  pleased  men  of  taste  and 
good  sense.  One  of  them,  in  particular,  a  sketch 
of  the  old  city  constable  Jacob  Hays,  "  written 
during  an  awM  prevalence  of  biographies,"  gained 
great  celebrity  at  the  time.  Mr.  Cox  having 
reviewed  the  Miscellanies  of  Sancls  in  the  Mirror, 
Mr.  Chilian*  (X  Verplanck,  in  Ms  life  of  that  author, 
thus  acknowledged  the  compliment ; — u  This  was 
"William  Go*,  who  shortly  after  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  American  periodical  literature,  t  nd 
has  since  gained  an  enviable  literary  reput.iticn 
by  his  Oray&n  Sketches,  a  series  of  essays  full  of 
originality,  pleasantry,  and  \vit,  alternately  re- 
minding the  reader  of  the  poetical  eloquence  <  f 
Hazlitt,  and  the  quaint  humor  and  eccentric  tastes 
of  Charles  Lamb." 

Mr.  C.>x,  after  writing  for  a  number  of  years 
fjr  the  Mirror,  returned  to  England.  His  cir- 
cumstances, we  believe,  were  prosperous.  lie 
occasionally  sent  a  genial  letter  in  his  old  style  to 
his  friend*  Morris's  Home  Journal,  where  his 
acquaintances  one  clay,  we  think  in  1851,  were 
pained  to  read  his  obituary. 

BIOGRAPHY  Of  JTA.COB  HATO. 

He  Is  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

SHAKESFEAEB. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  yonr  ac- 
quaintance, Baron  Nabem,  a  person  who  has  a  very  &£&£«# 
way  with  him. — Tom  and  Jerry. 

Perhaps  there  is  w>  species  of  composition  so  ge- 
nerally interesting  and  truly  delightful  as  minute 
and  indiscriminate  biography,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
perceive  how  this  taste  is  gradually  increasing. 
The  time  is  apparently  not  far  distant  when  every 
man  will  be  found  busy  writing  the  life  of  his 
neighbor,  and  expect  to  have  his  own  written  in 
return,  interspersed-with  original  anecdotes,  extracts 
from  epistolary  corresponds^  the  exact  hours  at 


which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  night 
and  getting  up  in  the  morning,  ami  other  miscella- 
neous and  useful  information  carefully  selected  and 
judiciously  arranged.  Indeed,  it  is  whispered  that 
the  editors  of  this  paper*  intend  to  take  Longworth's 
Directory  for  the  groundwork,  and  give  the  private 
history  of  all  the  eiry  alphabetically,  without  '•'fear 
or  favor — love  or  affection."  In  Europe  there  exists 
an  absolute  biographical  mania,  and  they  are  manu- 
facturing lives  of  poets,  painters,  play-actors  peers, 
pugilists,  pick-pockets,  horse  jockeys,  and  th«ir 
horses,  together  with  a  great  many  people  that  are? 
scarcely  known  to  have  existed  at  all.  And  the 
fashion  now  is  not  only  to  shadow  forth  the  grand 
and  striking  outlines  of  a  great  man's  character,  and 
hold  to  view  those  qualities  which  elevated  him 
above  his  species,  but  to  go  into  the  minutiae  of  his 
private  life,  and  note  down  all  the  trivial  expres- 
sions and  every-day  occurrences  in  which,  of  course, 
he  merely  spoke  and  acted  like  any  ordinary  man. 
This  not  only  affords  onployment  for  the  exercise 
of  the  small  curiosity  and  meddling  propensities  of 
his  officious  biographer,  but  is  also  highly  gratifying 
to  the  general  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  elevates  him 
mightily  in  his  own  opinion  to  see  it  put  on  record 
that  great  men  ate,  diaiik,  slept,  walked,  and  some- 
times talked  just  as  he  does.  In  giving  tite  bio- 
graphy of  the  high  constable  of  this  city,  I  shall  by 
all  means  avoid  descending  to  undignified  particu- 
lars; though  I  deem  it  important  to  state,  before 
proceeding  further,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  report  afloat  that  Mr.  Hays  has. 
left  off  eating  buckwheat  cakes  in  a  morning,  in 
consequence  of  their  lying  too  heavily  on  his  sto- 
mach, 

"Where  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was 
born,  can  be  but  of  little  consequence;  who  were 
his  father  «nd  mother,  of  still  less ;  and  how  he  was 
bred  and  educated,  of  none  at  all  I  shall  therefore 
pass  over  this  division  of  his  existence  in  eloquent 
silence,  and  come  at  once  to  the  period  when  he 
attained  the  acme"  of  constabulatory  power  and 
dignity  by  being  created  high  constable  of  this  city 
and  its  suburbs  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  honoiable  the  corporation,  during  their 
long  and  unsatisfactory  career,  never  made  an  ap- 
pointment more  creditable  to  themselves,  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  citv,  more  honorable  to  the  country  at 
large,  more  imposing  in  the  eye  of  foreign  nations, 
more  disagreeable  to  all  rogues,  nor  more  gratifying 
to  honest  me  i,  than  that  of  the  gentleman  whom  we 
are  biographizing,  to  the  high  office  he  now  holds. 
His  acnteness  and  vigilance  have  become  proveibial ; 
and  there  is  not  a  misdeed  committed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  this  community, *but  he  is  speedily  admo- 
nished that  he  will  "  have  old  Hays  His  he  is  affec- 
tionately and  familiarly  termed]  after  him.'*  Indeed, 
it  is  sup}  osed  by  many  that  he  is  gifted  with  super- 
natural attributes,  and  can  see  things  that  are  hid 
from  mortal  ken ;  or  how,  it  is  contended,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  should,  as  he  does, 

Bring  forth  the  secret'st  man  of  blood? 

That  he  can  discover  "  nndivnlged  crime  "—that 
when  a  store  has  been  robbed,  he,  without  step  or 
hesitation,  can  march  directly  to  the  house  where 
the  goods  are  concealed,  and  say,  "  these  are  they" 
— or,  when  a  gentleman's  pocket  has  been  picked, 
that,  from  a  crowd  of  unsavory  miscreants  he  can, 
with  unerring  judgment,  lay  his  hand  upon  one 
and  exclaim  '*  you're  wanted !" — or,  how  is  it  that 
he  is  gifted  with  that  strange  principle  of  ubiquity 
that  makes  him  "  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere** 
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at  the  same  moment?  No  matter  hcnr,  so  long  as 
the  public  reap  the  benefit;  and  well  may  that  pub- 
He  apostrophize  him  in  the  words  of  the  poet: — 

Long  may  he  live  !  our  city's  pride  1 

Where  lives  the  rogue,  but  flies  before  him !  « 

With  trusty  erabstiek  by  his  side,  j 

And  staff  of  office  waving  o'er  him. 

But  it  is  principally  as  a  literary  man  that  we 
would  speak  of  Mr.  Hays.  True,  his  poetry  is 
"unwritten,"  as  is  also  his  prose ;  and  he  has  inva- 
riably expressed  a  decided  cent  empt  for  plulos  ophy. 
music,  rhetoric,  the  belles  lettres,  the  tine  arts,  and 
in  fact  all  species  of  composition  excepting  bailiffs' 
warrants  and  bills  of  indictment—but  what  of  that  ? 
The  constitution  of  his  mind  is,  even  unknown  to 
himself,  decidedly  poetical.  And  here  I  may  be 
allowed  to  avail  myself  of  another  peculiarity  of 
modern  biography,  namely,  that  of  describing  a 
man  by  what  he  is  not.  Mr.  Hays  has  not  the 
graphic  power  or  antiquarian  lore  of  Sir  Walter 
gcott  —  nor  the  glittering  imagery. or  voluptuous 
tenderness  of  Moore  —  nor  the  delicacy  and  polish 
of  .Rogers— nor  the  spirit  of  Campbell— nor  the  sen- 
timentalism  of  Miss  Landon — nor  the  depth  and 
purity  of  thought  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nature  of  Bryant — nor  the  brilliant  style  and  play- 
ful humor  of  Halleck  —  no,  he  is  more  in  the  petit 
larceny  manner  of  Oabbe,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
Byronic  power  and  gloom.  He  is  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  all  those  interesting  scenes  of  vice 
and  poverty  so  fondly  dwelt  upon  h.y  that  reverend 
chronicler  of  little  villany,  and  if  ever  lie  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  publish,  there  will  doubtless  be 
found  a  remarkable  similarity  in  their  works.  His 
heightis  about  fivefeet  seven  inches,  but  who  makes 
his  clothes  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
His  countenance  is  strongly  marked,  and  forcibly 
brings  to  mind  the  lines  of  Byron  when  describing 
his  Corsair :  — 

There  was  a  laughing  3evil  in  his  sneer 
That  raised  emotions  hotli  of  hate  ami  fear; 
And  where  his  glance  of  "apprehension"  fell, 
Hope  withtuiLg  fled,  aud  m<ircy  sighed,  jQueirell! 

Yet  with  all  his  great  qunlities,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  he  is  much  to  be  envied.  Ilia  situation 
certainty  has  its  disadvantages.  Pure  mid  blame- 
less as  his  life  is,  his  society  is  not  courre<l — no  man 
boasts  of  his  friendship^  and  few  indeed  like  even 
to  own  him  for  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  his  slightest  action  is  watched  and  cri- 
ticized ;  and  if  lie  happen  carelessly  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  a  gentleman's  shoulder  and  whisper  something 
in  his  ear,  even  that  man,  us  if  there  were  contami- 
nation in  hia  touch,  is  seldom  or  never  seen  after- 
wards in  decent  society.  Such  things  cannot  foil  to 
prey  upon  Ms  feelings.  But  when  did  ever  great- 
ness exist  without  some  penalty  attached  to  it? 

The  first  lime  that  ever  Hays  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  was  one  summer  afternoon,  when  acting  in  hia 
official  capacity  in  the  city  hall.  The  room  was 
crowded  m  every  part,  and  as  he  entered  with  a 
luckless  wretch  iu  Ins  gripe,  a  low  Bxippressed  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  hall,  as  if  some  superior  being 
had  alighted  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  placed  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar — a  poor  coatlesa  individual,  with 
scarcely  any  edging  and  no  roof  to  his  hat — to 
stand  his  trial  for  bigamy,  and  then,  in  a  loud, 
authoritative  tone,  called  out  for  "  silence,"  ar;d 
there  was  silence.  Again  he  spoke — "  hats  off 
there!"  and  the  multitude  became  uncovered;  after 
•which  he  took  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  left-hand 
«oat  pocket,  wiped  his  face,  put  it  back  again, 
looked  sternly  around,  and  then  sat  down.  The 
scene  was  awful  and  impressive ;  but  the  odor  was 


disagreeable  in  consequence  of  the  heat  acting  upon 
a  la.-  ge  quantity  of  animal  matter  congregated  to- 
gether. My  olfactory  organs  were  al  ways  lament- 
ably acute:  I  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  I  have  seen  nothing*  though  I  have 
heard  much  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  and  imperfect, 
but,  I  trust,  honest  and  impartial  memoir. 

Health  and  happiness  be  with  thee,  thou  prince 
of  constnblcs — thou  guaidian  of  innocence — thou 
terror  of  evil-doers  and  little  boys !  May  thy  years 
be  many  and  thy  sorrows  few — may  thy  life  be 
like,  a  loi'g  and  cloudless  summer's  day,  and  may 
thy  salaiy  be  increased!  And  when  at  last  th'a 
summons  comes  from  which  there  is  no  escaping — 
when  the  warrant  arrives  upon  which  no  bail  can 
be  put  in — when  thou  thyself,  that  hast  "  wanted" 
so  many,  art  in  turn  "  wanted  and  must  go," 

Mayst  tli  on  fall 

Into  flbe  grave  :is  softly  as  tho  loaves 
Of  the  sweet  roses  on  an  autnrnn  eve, 
Benwth  the  small  sighs  of  the  western  -wind, 
Droo  to  the  earth! 


JOHN  INMAN. 

JOHN  INMAN,  for  many  years  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  press,  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  "\vas  born,  at  Uliea, 
New  York,  in  1805.  He  was  a  brother  of  Henry 
Inman,  the  celebrated  portrait  painter. 

Mr.  Irnnan's  progress  in  life  was  mainly  due  to 
his  own  exertions,  his  early  advantages  of  educa- 
tion or  influence  having  been  slight.  In  1828  he 
removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years  in  charge  of  a  school.  The  following 
twelve  months  were  more  agreeably  occupied  by 
a  tour  in  Europe,  earned  by  his  previous  toil. 
On  his  return  he  applied  hhiwelf  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  but  in  1828  relinquished  the  profession 
and  became  an  editor  of  the  Standard,  a  New 
York  newspaper.  In  1830  he  left  this*  journal  to 
connect  himself  with  the  Mirror. 

In  1833  Mr.  Imnan  married  Miss  Fisher,  a 
sister  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  Mrs.  V  onion,  and 
3fr.  John  Fiaher,  three  of  the  best  comedians  of 
the  u  Old  Purfc"  stock  company.  In  tho  same 
year  he  became  an  assistant  to  Colonel  Stone  in 
tho  editorship  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 
On  the  death  of  Colonel  Stone  in  lS44>he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  charge  of  the  journal,  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  incapacitated  by 
his  last  illness  from  performing  its  (hi  ties. 

Mr.  Imnan  was  also  the  editor  for  some  years 
of  the  Columbian  Magazine  and  of  several 
volumes  of  selections,  and  a  contributor  to  tho 
New  York  Review,  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  and 
several  of  the  popular  magazines,  where  his  tales, 
and  sketches,  and  occasional  poems,  were  received 
with  favor.  His  versatility  as  a  writer  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  on  one  occasion  ho 
wrote  an  entire  number  of  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine when  under  his  charge.  lie  died  on  tho  30th 
of  March,  1850, 


THOUGHTS  AT  TUB  GRAVE   OP  A 

Loved,  lost  one,  fare  thee  well  —  too  harsh  the  doom 
That  ealkd  thee  thus  in  opening  life  away  ; 

Tenrs  fall  for  thee;  mid  at  thy  early  tomb, 
I  come  at  each  return  of  this  blest  day, 

"When  evening  hovers  near,  with  solemn  gloom, 
The  pious  debt  of  sorrowing  thought  to  pay, 

For  thee,  blest  spirit,  whose  loved  form  alone 

Here  mouldering  sleeps,  beneath  this  simple  stone. 
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But  memory  claims  thee  still ;  and  slumber  brings 
Thy  form  before  me  as  in  life  it  came  ; 

Affection  conquers  <leath,  ami  fondly  clings 
Unto  the  p;ist,  and  thee,  and  thy  loved  name ; 

And  hours  glide  swiftly  by  on  noiseless  wings, 
While  sad  discourses  of  thy  loss  I  frame, 

"With  her  the  friend  of  thy  most  tranquil  years, 

Who  mourns  for  thee  with  grief  too  deep  for  tears. 
Sunday  Evening. 

HOBATIO  GBEENOUGIL 

HQKATIO  GBEENOUCHI,  the  first  of  the  eminent 
sculptors  of  the  country,  and  a  refined  and  vigor- 
ous prose  writer,  was  bora  at  Boston,  September 
6, 1805.  Like  most  artists,  he  early  manifested  a 
taste  for  his  fature  calling. 

**  Having,"  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Tnckerman, 
**  a  decided  sense  of  form,  a  love  of  imitating  it,  aud 
a  mechanical  aptitude  which  kept  his  knife,  pencil, 
and  scissors  continually  active,  he  employed  hours  in 
carving,  drawing,  and  moulding  toys,  faces,  and 
weapons,  by  way  of  amusing  himself  and  hU  com- 
rades. I  have  see  a  a  head  evidently  taken  from  an 
old  Roman  coin,  executed  upon  a  bit  of  compact 
plaster  jibout  the  size  of  a  penny,  admirably  cut  by 
Greenough  with  a  penknife  and  common  nail,  while  a 
schoolboy,  seated  upo  i  the  door-step  of  one  of  his 
neighbors.  The  lady  who  observed  this  achieve- 
ment, preserved  the -little  medal  with  religious  care ; 
and  was  the  first  to  give  the  young  sculptor  a  com- 
mission. It  was  for  her  that  he  executed  the  beauti- 
ful ilaal  bast  of  the  Genius  of  Love  This  pro- 
pensity soon  took  a  higher  range.  It  was  encouraged 
by  the  mechanics  ;md  professional  men  around  him, 
whose  good-will  his  agreeable  manners  and  obvious 
genius  propitiated.  On§  kind  artisan  taught  him 
the  u*e  of  fine  tools ;  a  stone-cutter,  of  more  than 
ordinary  ta^te,  instructed  hint  to  wield  a  chisel;  be- 
nevolent librarians  allowed  him  the  use  of  plates, 
casts,  a*id  manuals ;  a  physician  gave  him  access  to 
anatomical  designs  and  illustrations; -a: id  Biuon^a 
French  artist,  known  by  his  bust  of  John.  Adams  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  encouraged  him  to  model  at 
his  side.  Thus,  as  a  mere  schoolboy,  did  Greenongh 
glean  the  rudiments  of  an  artistic  education  with- 
out formal  initiation.  With  eclectic  wisdom  he 
sought  siad  found  the  aid  ha  required,  while  explor- 
ing the  streets  of  his  native  town  ;  one  day  he 
might  be  seen  poring  over  a  folio,  or  contemplating 
a  piaster  copy  of  a  famous  statue;  and,  on  another, 
exercising  his  mechanical  ingenuity  at  the  office  of 
Solomon  Wilbird,  whose  family  name  yet  stamps, 
with  traditional  value,  many  an  old  dial-plate  in 
New  England;  now  he  eagerly  watches  Alpheus 
Gary  as  he  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  a  cherub's 
head  on  a  tombstone;  and,  again,  he  stands  a  re- 
spectful devotee  before  Sbaw  or  Coggsweil,  waiting 
for  some  treasured  volume  on  the  process  or  the  re- 
sults of  his  favorite  urt,  from  the  shelves  of  Harvard 
and  the  Atheimum.  Some  of  his  juvenile  triumphs 
are  still  remembered  by  his  playmates — especially  a 
pistol  ornamented  with  relievo  flowers  .in  lead,  a 
series  of  carriages  moulded  in  bee's-wax,  scores  of 
wooden  daggers  tastefully  carved,  ft  lion  couchaiit, 
modelled  with  a  spoon  from  a  pound  of  butter,  to 
astonish  his  mother's  guests  at  tea,  elaborate  card- 
paper  plans  for  estates,  and,  as  a  climax  to  these 
childish  yet  graceful  experiments,  a  little  figure  of 
Penn  cdt  in  chalk  from  an  engraving  of  his  statue  in 
the  Port-Folio." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege. During  Ms  -course  at  this  institution  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Washington  Allston,  an  as- 


sociation from  which  lie  derived  advantages  which 
he  always  acknowledged  with  enthusia  rn.  Years 
after,  when  his  reputation  had  been  long  esta- 
blished, he  replied  to  an  application  for  biographi- 
cal information  respecting  his  career,  u  A  note  to 
Alston's  life  might  tell  all  of  me  that  is  essential.'1 

Towards  the  close  of  liis  senior  year  Greenough 
sailed  for  Marseille**,  and  from  thence  to  Borne, 
where  he  devoted  himself  so  unremittingly  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  art  that  he  became,  tinder  the 
influence  of  malaria,  so  prostrated  as  to  be  forced 
to  return  home.  The  sea  voyage  restored  him  to 
health,  and  after  a  few  months  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  established  himself  in  Florence.  Here 
he  remained  for  some  time  without  obtaining  any 
adequate  recognition  of  his  powers,  until  he  re- 
ceived from  the  novelist  Cooper  an  order  far  the 
"Chaunting  Cherubs,"  a  work  suggested  by  a 
portion  of  a  painting  by  Raphael.  "  Fenimore 
Cooper,"  the  artist  remarked  several  years  after, 
u  saved  me  from  despdr  after  my  return  to  Italy. 
He  employed  me  as  I  wished  to  be  employed; 
and  up  to  this  moment  has  been  as  a  father  to 
ine." 

It  was  in  part  owing  to  Cooper's  exertions  that 
Greenough  obtained  the  order  from  Congress  for 
his  colossi  Washington.  On  the  completion  of 
this  work  be  returned  home  to  superintend  its 
erection. 


In  1831  he  again  returned  to  the  United  States 
on  a  similar  errand  connected  with  his  group  of 
the  Eescue,  a  work  commemorative  of  the  period 
of  conflict  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  our  history, 
and  executed  by  order  of  Congress.  Disgust  with 
the  change  wrought  in  Florence  by  the  reaction 
from  the  liberal  triumphs  of  1848,  consigning  the 
city  to  the  despotism  of  military  rule,  and  a 
desire  to  pursue  his  profession  in  his  own  country, 
furnished  additional  motives  for  the  change.  The 
transition  from  the  quiet  of  an  Italian  studio  to 
the  activity  of  an  American  resident,  desirous  of 
taking  his  full  share  in  the  discussion  of  the 
agitated  topics  of  the  day,  was  one  which  excited 
as  well  as  pleased  him.  lie  established  himself  at 
Newport,  where  he  proposed  to  devote  himself  to 
his  art  ;  but  this  and  other  anticipations  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
an  attack  of  brain  fever,  during  the  progress  of 
which  the  patient  was  removed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  but  without  beneficial  effect,  his 
disease  arriving  at  a  speedy  and  fatal  termination 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1852. 

A  Mernor  al  of  Horatio  GreenougJi,  published 
in  1853,  contains  the  only  collection  which  has 
been  mjide  of  his  writings  These  comprise  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  public  works  of  the  oapitol 
city  with  the  title  of  jffisthetics  at  Washington^ 
essays  on  Social  Theories,  American  Art  and 
Architecture,  on  Beauty,  a  plan  for  the  proposed 
Cooper  monument,  a  scheme  in  which  the  writer 
took  a  deep  interest,  a  defence  of  TrumbulPs  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  irom  the  famous  slur  of 
Randolph,  and  a  number  of  fragmentary  remarks 
on  topics  suggested  by  the  study  of  nature  and  art, 
Mrs.  B.  8.  Greenough,  Ms  widow,  is  a  con- 
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tributor  to  the  Old  and  New,  and  the  author  of 
several  romances,  In  Extremis,  and  Arabesques. 

THE  DESECRATION    OF  THE   I*LA<*. 

An  American  citizen,  standii  2f  here  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  Metropolis, 
Bees  five  ensigns  of  the  United  States  flying  within 
eight  of  each  other.  Two  of  these  flags  float  over 
the  hnlls  of  Congress,  and  announce  a  session  of  both 
tranches  of  the  legislature ;  a  third  adorns  the  roof 
•of  an  omnibus  as  a  gula  decoration ;  a  fourth  appears 
on  the  roof-tree  of  a  new  hotel  as  A  sign,  or  peihaps 
puff  extraordinary;  a  fifth  marks  the  site  of  an 
engine-house.  I  cannot  but  think  that  several  of 
these  flags  are  misplaced.  Their  tise  at  the  Capitol 
has  always  struck  my  eye  as  appropriate  and  beau- 
tiful. Ihe  other  instances  of  their  appearance  which 
I  have  mentioned  seem  an  abuse,  a  desecration  of  the 
national  symbol  of  Union. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  every  comnramty  to 
seize  upon  and  make  use  of  that  which  is  public,  or 
<of  general  influence  and  -widely  recognised  signifi- 
cance. The  same  holy  symbol  which  surmounts  the 
cupola  of  all  llomaa  Catholic  cathedrals,  is  made  in 
Italy  to  answer  the  end  which  in  England  is  effected 
by  a  bit  of  board,  bearing  the  words  "  commit  no 
nuisance."  When  the  position  which  it  is  desired 
to  protect  is  particularly  exposed,  the  cross  is  re- 
peated ten,  twenty,  fifty  times,  and  is  even  reinforced 
by  versea  in  honor  of  saints,  martyrs,  nnd  the  Holy 
"Virgin.  A  foreigner  is  much  shocked  by  such  a 
practice.  The  natives  smile  at  his  squeamishness — 
they  are  used  to  it;  yet  they  all  quote  "  nee  Deus 
inter&it,  etc."  readily  enough  upon  other  occasions. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  national  flag,  however 
some  persons  mny  smile  at  the  assertion,  has  a  deep 
and  noble  significance,  one  which  we  should  hold 
sacred  and  do  nothing  to  impair.  Were  it  a  mere 
'*  bit  of  bunting,"  'as  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
thoughtlessly  or  artfully  styled  it,  why  should  we 
see  it  universally  paraded  ? 

I  believe  no  one  will  deny  that  the  colors  of  the  Union 
hoisted  at  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  assert  the  na- 
tional possession — that  thcv  proclaim  the  nationality 
of  our  merchant  ships  in  ioreigu  parts,  and  sanction 
the  display  of  our  naval  power.  These  and  the  like 
occasions  call  for  them,  and  their  appearance  has  a 
value  and  expressioa  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Is  it 
doubtful  that  the  dragging  them  through  the  streets 
by  whosoever  chooses  so  to  do,  the  parading  them 
upon  taverns,  and  raree-shows,  and  other  like  trivial 
occasions,  tends  to  degrade  and  weaken  their  special 
meaning  and  value  ?  I  mny  be  told  that  the  nbuse, 
if  such  it  bo,  is  rather  within  the  region  of  tnste  than 
of  legal  observance.  I  regret  that  it  is  so,  because 
the  whole  matter  has  assumed  its  present  aspect,  be- 
cause it  is  "nobody's  business"  to  interfere.  It  is 
merely  as  a  question  of  taste  that  I  speak  of  it,  and 
as  such,  I  behove  that  a  little  reflection  will  show, 
that  accustomed  as  wo  are  to  see  the  flag  hung  out 
"  a-propos  de  bottes"  and  sometimes  hanging  down- 
wards too,  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  heads  of  the 
horses  as  they  pass,  our  indifference  to  the  desecra- 
tion is  merely  a  measure  of  use  and  wont,  and 
analogous,  though  not  equal,  to  the  obtuseness  of  the 
Catholic,  who  uses  the  cross  of  the  Eedeemer  in  lieu 
of  a  by-law  or  police  regulation. 

I  have  heard  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  use  the 
national  flag  stoutly  maintained.  I  cannot  ace  why 
the  consular  seal,  or  the  gardens  of  the  White  House, 
are  not  equally  at  his  mercy.  There  is  another 
argument  which  may  be  called  the  argumentum  ad 
Buncombe,  and  which  might  easily  be  resorted  to  to 
defend  this  and  the  like  abuses,  viz.,  That  it  is 
peculiarly  American  and  democratic.  'The  English 


long  asserted  a  right  to  be  coarse  and  nn courteous  aa 
a  proof  of  sincerity  and  frankness.  John  Bull,  they 
contended,  was  too  honest  to  be  civil.  There  is 
much  nonsense  of  this  sort  in  the  old  books.  Exces- 
sive beer-drinking  and  other  gluttonies  were  upheld 
as  having  some  mysterious  viitue  in  them.  Sailors 
used  to  swear  and  blaspheme  in  a  similar  way.  It 
was  expected  of  them,  and  required  no  apoJogy. 
When  such  notions  yielded,  as  they  must,  to  reflection 
and  cultivation,  it  was  seen  at  once  that  they  had 
been  only  abuses  or  barbarisms  it  gemonely  hitched 
on  to  other  qualities,  and  identified  with  seli-love. 


JOHN  E.  BAETLETT. 

.  BARTLETT  was  born  fit  Providence,  R.  L, 
October  23,  1805,  of  an  old  Massachusetts  family. 
He  was  educated  at  schools  in  Kingston  imd  Mon- 
treal, in  Canada,  and  at  Lcvwville  academy  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  On  leaving  school  he  was 
sent  to  Proudence,  his  native  place,  and  engaged 
as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  Scon  after  coming 
of  age  he  entered  the  banking  house  of  the  late 
Cyrus  Butler  at  that  place,  ,as  book-keeper,  and, 
after  being  tl^ee  years  with  him,  was  appointed 
cashier  of  the  Globe  Bank  in  Providence,  which 
situation  he  held  for  six  years.  He  took  a  liberal 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  being  one 
of  the  original  projectors  of  the  Providence  Athe- 
naeum, now  one  of  the  best  public  libraries,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  volumes,  in  the  coun- 
try, lie  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Franklin 
Society  of  Rhode  Island,  an  association  for  the 
cultivation  of  science,  before  which  he  occasion- 
ally lectured.  The  close  confinement  of  the  bank, 
and  the  occupation  of -several  hours  a  day  in 
•study,  wore  upon  his  health,  and  he  withdrew 
with  his  family  to  Hew  York  in  1837,  to  enter  a 
large  commission  house  in  the  city,  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  American  manufactures.  The  business, 
in  the  commercial  difficulties  of  the  times,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Mr.  Bnrtlctt  turned  to  another 
pursuit  adapted  to  his  literary  inclinations.  He 
left  Pine  street  for  Broadway,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Charles  Wolford,  he  estabkshed  a 
hook  store  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  choice 
English  and  foreign  works.  It  soon  became  the 
daily  resort  of  literary  men  of  the  city,  and  of 
scholars,  on  their  visits  to  town,  from  aill  parts  of 
the  country.  On  all  topics  of  research  in  Ameri- 
can history,  or  the  wide  field  of  ethnology,  or 
English  classic  literature,  Mr.  Bartlett,  anil  his 
accomplished,  well  read  partner,  were  unfailing 
authorities.  Before  the  days  of  the  Astor  library, 
there  was  no  better  resort  for  literary  informa- 
tion in  the  city  than  the  well  furmVhed  book- 
store at  No.  7  Astor  House. 

The  literary  associations  of  Mr.  Bartlott  at 
this  time  wore  much  extended  arid  enhanced  by 
his  active  participation  in  the  management  of  the- 
New  York  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
for  several  years  the  corresponding  secretary. 
He  was  also  the  projectoi*,  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  the  first 
meeting  of  which  was  hold  at  his  house.  Among 
its  original  members  were  the  Rov.'Dr*.  Hawks 
and  Robinson,  Mr.  Catherwood,  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
and  the  late  John  L.  Stephens.  The  meetings  of 
the  society  for  several  years  were  held  at  his  re- 
sidence, and  at  that  of  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  doors 
were  widely  opened  at  Mr.  Bartlett's,  after  the 
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business  of  the  evening  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
his  rooms  saw  a  frequent  gathering  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  city,  and  of  its  numerous  .cultivated 
strangers  and  travellers  from  abroad.  In  1848 
Mr.  Bartlett  read  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  a  series  of  Reminiscences  of  Albert  G-al- 
latin,  with  anecdotes  of  his  conversations,  which 
were  published  in  the  society's  Proceedings  /or 
that  year. 

In  18i9  he  retired  from  the  book  business  to 
Providence,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  by 
President  Taylor  commissioner  to  run  the  boun- 
dary lins  betvyeen  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
under  the  treaty  of  G-nadal  upe  Hidalgo.  The  com- 
mission, w.iich  was  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant ever  sent  oat  by  the  government  for  a  similar 
purpose,  was  organized  by  him,  and  six  weeks 
after  his  appointment  he  sailed  from  JSFew  York 
for  the  coast  of  Texas  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 
He  remained  in  the  field  until  January,  1853, 
during  which  tim<3  he  crossed  the  continent  to 
Culiforiiia,  and  alter  various  journeys  there,  re- 
crossed  by  another  route,  making  extensive  sur- 
veys and  explorations  by  the  way.  The  whole 
of  the  extensive  line  of  boundary  was  nearly  com- 
pleted by  him  when  he  was  comp ailed  to  suspend 
openUiom  and  return  to  Washington.  Certain 
grojs  errors  existing  in  the  map,  which  he  was 
ccJm^elled  by  the  treaty  as  well  as  his  instructions 
to  folbw,  led  to  the  fixing  of  a  boundary  which 
g.ive  dissatisfaction  to  the  opponents  of  Mr, 
Fillrn)re*s  administration.  Being  in  the  majority 
in  Congress,  they  appended  a  proviso  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  carrying  0:1  the  survey,  to  the 
effect,  that  if  the  boundary  was  not  fixed,  in  a 
certain  place,  which  in  their  opinion  was  the  cor- 
rect ona,  the  money  appropriated  should  not  be 
used.  Gut  off  from  th£  m&n*  to  carry  on  and 
complete  the  small  portion  which,  remained  to  be 
surveyed,  Mr.  Bartlett  wa^  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  suspending  aH  operations  when  at  King- 
gold  Barracks,  near  OataiArgo,  on  the  Eio«fibrande, 
and  of  returning  home.  Ha  was  sustained  by  hi* 
old  Whig  friends,  and  removed  by  President 
Pierce. 

The  various  surveys  performed  by  his  orders, 
while  in  the  field,  were  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  in  extent ;  all  of  which  were  ac- 
companied by  elaborate  astronomical,  magnetic, 
and  meteorological  observations,  executed  by  the 
officers  of  the  expedition. 

In  1854  Mr.  Bartlett  published  his  Personal 
Ntrratwe  of  Exploration*  and  Incidents  in 
Tern*,  New  Mexico,  California,  .Sonora,,  and 
Chihmhua,  connected  with  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  Boundary  Gommiaxim  during  the 
years  1850-53.  It  is  written  with  care  and 
exactness,  and  derives  its  interest  both  from  the 
simple,  fall,  and  accurate  method  of  the  narrator, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  which  came  under 
hU  view.  In  addition  to  these  inherent  qualities, 
the  book  appeared  in  a  dress  of  unusual  typo- 
graphical excellence.  The  lithographic  and  wood- 
cut illustrations  from  original  designs  by  Mr. 
Henry  0.  Pratti,  an  artist  who  accompanied*  Mr. 
Bartlett,  are  numerous  aad  well  presented.* 


*  We  may  refer  for  farther  papers  of  Mr.  Bartlett  on  the 
subject,  to  the  a  Official  Despatches  and  Correspondence  con- 
nected with  tb«i  United  .States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Corn- 


In  1847  Mr.  Bartlett  published  a  small  worlc  on 
TJie  Progress  of  Ethnology,  and  the  next  year 
in  an  octavo  volume,  A  Dictionary  of  Ameii- 
canums  ;  A  G-lowiry  of  Word*  and  Phraxe*  U.VT 
ally  regard&L  as  peculiar  to  the  United  Sta'es. 
This  standard  work,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
revised  and  enlarged,  had  the  unexpected 
honor  of  a  Butch  translation,  in  HoILajQ4,  H854, 
He  has  also  the  materials  for  a  proposed  work  on 
The  Ethnology  of  the  Indian  Ti«%>e$  In  the  State* 
the  Mexican  Boundary* 


In  1855,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  to  which 
office  he  has  been  chosen,  annunlly  .since,  on  one 
occasion  receiving  every  vote  polled  in  the  State, 
upward  of  25,000  in  number,. 
^  His  contributions  to  literature  -during  this  pe- 
riod have  been  chiefly  ,  of  a  local  i.ature,  connected 
with  the  State.  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  made  an  examination  of  the  records, 
which  extend  back  to  its  foundation  by  Roger 
Williams,  in  16S6.  Finding  them  in  a  perishable 
condition,  lie  recommended  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  to  liave  them  printed.  His  plan 
met  the  approval  of  that  body,  And  authority 
was  given  him  to  arramge,  edit,  and  J>rint  the 
State  records.  He  leg.in  his  flabors,'  and  lias 
brought  out  a  volume  every  year  since,  the  tenth 
<and  last  ending  with  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  ihe  State,  in 
1792.  The  work  is  entitled,  Records  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Rhode  Mand  and  Providence  Plantations 
in  New  England,  1636-1792  (10  vols.,  8vo, 
Providence,  1856-1865). 

These  records  commence  with  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  Koger  Williams  and  his  as- 
sociates when  they  founded  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, in  1636,  #lso  the.  iaws  agreed  upon  iy  tjiem 
for  their  government,  and  the  division  of  their 
lands.  Soon  after,,  the  great  apostle  of  religions 
liberty  went  to  England  and  obtained  ti  e  first 
charter,  or  u  Patent,11  as  it  is  called,  of  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  which  bears  date  of  1  647.  Four 
towns  were  then  associated,  viz.,  Newport,  Prov- 
idence, Portsmouth,  and  .Warwick.  All  were 
united  under  a  general  charter.,  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  in  1(>63,  which  charter  governed  the 
colony  and  State  until  the  year  1842,  when  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted. 

The  records  contain-  the  proceedings  of  the 
«©l<my  from  its  foundation,  accompanied  by  the 
correspondence  with  the  home  government,  bio- 
graphical and  historical  notes.  The  documents 
relating  to  the  Trench  and  the  Revolutionary 
Wars  are  very  complete  and  of  much  importance, 
and  the  colony  was  one  of  the  most,  active  in. 
these  great  events. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has^lso  published  the  following  : 
Bibliography  of  Rhode  Inland,  with  Notes,  His- 
torlcal,  Biographical,  and  Critical  (Providence^ 
1864,  8vo,  pp.  287)  ;  A  History  of  the  Destruction 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty^  s  Schooner  Gaspie,  m 
Narragansett  Bay,  on  the  10  th  June,  177$,  with 
accompanying  Documents,  and  the  fffficiul  Jour- 


mission"  (Senate .  Doc.  No.  119T  32d  Congress,  1st  Session), 
and  "  A  Letter  to  the  Horn  Alexander  H.  If.  Stuart,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  Defence  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Line* 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  6,  Special  Session,  1864). 
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nals  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  appointed  ~by 
George  III.  (Providence,  1862,  pp.  138);  Index 
to  the  Printed  Acts  and  Resolves  of,  and  Petitions 
and  Reports  to,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  from  the  Year  1758  to  1862 

(Providence,  1863,  8vo,  pp.  424  and  104). 

Mr.  Bartlett  issued  in  1866  a  work  entitled  The 
Literature  of  the  Rebellion,  being  a-  catalogue  of 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  late  civil 
war.  "\Yith  few  exceptions,  the  works  described 

are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bartlett. 

He  has  since  made  ready  for  the  press  a  \vork 
entitled,  Memoirs  of  Rhode  Island  Officers  who 
haw"  rendered  Distinguished  Service  to  their 
Country  in  the  Contest  with  the  Great  Rebellion 
of  the  South,  This  work  is  in  4to,  and  illustrated 

with  portraits.    It  was  printed  in  1867. 

We  may  mention  also  another  work  upon 
which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged. This  is  a  catalogue  r&ixonne  of  the  valu- 
able library  of  Mr.  J.  Carter  "Brown,  of  Provi- 
dencea  in  the  collection  of  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
rendered'  important  aid.  The  first  part  of  this  cat- 
alogue, printed  in  1805,  embraced  books  printed 
from  1493  to  1600.  The  second  part,  from  1G01  to 
1VOO,  appeared  in  1866.  The  third  and  fourth  em- 
braced books  printed  in  the  eighteenth,  century. 
The  work  is  a  royal  8vo,  beautifully  printed  at 
the  Riverside  Press,  for  private  circulation.  It 
is  entitled,  Bibliotheca  A mericana;  A  Catalogue 
of  Book*  Relating  to  America,  in  the  Library  of 
John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  with 

Notes  ly  JohnR.  Bartlett,  4  vok,  8vo,  1865-70. 

**Mr.  Bartlett  has  made  two  later  "contribu- 
tions to  historical  knowledge:  Pre -Historic 
•Man  and  His  Contemporaries :  a  Report  made 
tto  the  American  Antiquarian  Society \  April, 
1868;  and  Naval  History  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
series  of  contributions  to  the  Historical  Maga- 
zine for  1870. 

JFKEBERIO  WEST  HOLLAND. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  "West  Holland  was  born  June 
22, 1811,  on  Fort  Hill,  Boston;  Mass,  lie  grad- 
uated in  1881,  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  same 
class  with  Wendell  Phillips  and  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  After  pursuing  divinity  studies  under 
Drs.  Palfrey  and  the  two  Wares  (Henry  and 
Henry,  Jr.,)  at  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1834,  he  devoted  himself 
to  missionary  labor,  chiefly  at  the  West,  and  at 
first  gratuitous.  From  Rochester,  K.  Y.,  ho  was 
called  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  which  he  held  for  two  years 
and  a  half.  lie  then,  in  1850,  sought  refresh- 
ment from  overwork  in  foreign  travel,  visiting 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  as  well  as 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  England.  On  his 
return,  he  published  a  little  book  for  children  on 
Palestine,  ancl  a  long  series  of  descriptive  letters 
in  Gleason1*  Pictorial.  lie  also  lectured  exten- 
sively, on  the  Holy  Land,  the  Nile  Territory,  and 
the  Turkish  question,  in  New  England  and  New 
York.  Possessing  a  competency,  he  has  minis- 
tered all  the  while  without  interruption  to  socie- 
ties which  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  support- 
ing a  minister.  lie  has  been  the  means  of  call- 
ing ten  religious  societies  into  life,  lie  has  offi- 


ciated besides,  for  several  years,  to  criminals, 
and  at  every  favorable  opportunity  to  benevo- 
lent institutions.  Though  his  life  has  been  large- 
ly active  and  out  of  doors,  he  has  written  much. 
He  has  furnished  articles  to  Putnam's  Magazine, 
to  the  Monthly  Miscellany,  to  the  Continental 
Monthly,  and  to  the  Christian  Examiner. 

He  has  been  for  years  an  active  member  of  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Socie- 
ciety,  and  has  read  several  valuable  papers  at  its 
meetings.  His  remarks  at  the  Shakspeare  Ter- 
centenary and  his  Eulogy  of  Everett  have  been 
published  by  the  society,  lie  is  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society." 

JOHN  LLOYD  STEPHENS, 

THE  original  explorer  of  the  Antiquities  of  Central 
America,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth 
County;  New  Jersey,  Nfov.  28,  1805.  His  father 
and  mother  were  both  natives  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  educated  in  N  ew  York,  being  prepared 
for  Columbia  College,  which  he  entered  at  thirteen, 
by  the  celebrated  blind  teacher,  Mr.  Nelson.  On 
the  completion  of  his  course  be  studied  law  with 
Daniel  Lord,  and  subsequently  entered  the  iaw 
school  of  Judge  Gould  at  Litehfield,  finally  com- 
pleting his  studies  with  George  W.  Strong  in  New 
York.  He  early  made  a  tour  to  a  relative  residing 
at  Arkansas,  then  a  journey  of  some  adventure, 
and  .on  his  return  descended  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  in  a  flat-boat.  He  practised  law  for 
eight  years,  and  became  the  associate  of  the 
literary  men  and  politicians  of  the  day,  frequently 
speaking  in  defence  of  Democratic  measures  in. 
Tammany.  An  affection  of  the  throat  led  to  a 
European  tour  for  his  recovery.  In  1834  he  em- 
burked  for  Havre,  landed  on  the  coast  of  England, 
made  his  way  to  France,  thence  to  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Russia,  returning  by  the  way  of 
Poland  and  Germany.  From  France  he  again  set 
forth,  through  Marseilles  to  Egypt,  and  made  tho 
tour  of  the  Ni  le  as  fur  as  Thebes.  He  returned  homo 
in  1836.  While  abroad  several  of  his  letters  from 
the  Mediterranean  had  been  published  in  his 
friend  Hoffman'*  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
The  success  of  these  in  their  full,  interesting  per- 
sonal narrative,  encouraged  the  publication  of  his 
first  book  in  1 837,  the  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt, 
Arabia  Petma,  and  the  Holy  Land,  followed  the 
next  year  by  Incidents  '  of  Trarel  in  Gfreeoe, 
Turkey,  Rmtia,  and  Poland.  The  success  of 
these  works,  published  by  the  Harpers,  was  re- 
markable. They  were  universally  read  and  ad- 
mired, and  continue  to  be  published  in  England 
and  at  home.  The  style  was  popular,  rapid,  easy, 
and  energetic,  communicating  the  zest  and  spirit 
of  enjoyment  of  the  traveller. 

In  1830  a  strong  effort  was  made  for  his  ap- 
pointment, as  agent  of  hw  state,  New  York,  to 
llolland,  for  the  Collection  of  the  Colonial  Be- 
cords,  but  Whig  opposition  defeated  his  claims ; 
when  President  "Van  Buren  appointed  him  Special 
Ambassador  to  Central  America  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  that  country.  The  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures was  published  on  his  return,  in  18-41,  in 
his  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America* 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatan*  Like  hia  other  works,  it 
was  at  once  successful.  It  contained  an  account 
of  tho  distracted  politics  of  the  country,  and  above 
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all  a  revelation  of  the  rich  field  of  investigation  In 
the  antiquities  of  the  region.  In  this  work  he 
was  a  pioneer,  achieving  his  "brilliant  results  of 
discovery  by  his  accustomed  personal  energy.  A 
second  visit  to  Yucatan  in  1842,  chiefly  to  com- 
plete his  antiquarian  researches,  resulted  in  the 
publication,  in  1843,  of  Ms  Incidents  of  Travels  in 
Yucatan. 

The  exact,  spirited  delineations  of  the  antiquities 
which  appeared  in  the  engravings  of  these  volumes 
were  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Erancis  Catherwoo<1, 
a  fello-w-tniveller  with  Mr.  Stephens,  who  subse- 
quently prepared  a  costly  folio  work  of  plates  of 
the  same  subject,  which  secured  a  deservedly  "high 
reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  science  and  an  able 
railway  surveyor,  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
artist.  Ilis  death  with  the-  passengers  of  the 
Hi-fated  steamer  Arctic,  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
was  an  event  greatly  regretted  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  his  personal  worth  and  scientific 
ability. 

In  181:6  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  delegate,  "being  en 
both  party  tickets,  to  the  State  Convention  of 
]^"ew  York,  to  revise  the  Constitution,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part. 

In  1847  he  engaged  resolutely  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  connect 
Kew  York  and  Bremen.  The  steam  navigation 
of  the  Atlantic  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  company,  with  the  building 
of  the  vessels,  called  forth  all  his  resources.  He 
sailed  in  the  Washington  on  her  first  trip  to 
Bremen.  An  account  of  his  visit  to  Humboldt  at 
the  time  was  published  in  the  Literary  "World  in 
Kew  York. 

In  1849  he  became  an  associate  in  the  great 
enterprise  to  connect  the  two  oceans  of  the 
Panama  Kailroad,  and  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Company.  He  subsequently  became 
President.  Be  travelled  over  the  Isthmus  in- 
specting the  route  and  making  arrangements  with 
the  Government  of  New  Granada  for  the  work. 
On  his  mule-back  journey  to  the  capital  he  was 
thrown  and.  injured  hi  the  spine ;  and  in  those 
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circumstances  of  pain  and  distress  carried  on  his 
communications  with  the  government  at  Bogota. 
When  the  work  was  undertaken  he  visited  the 
Isthmus  to  urge  its  prosecution,  in  the  winters  of 
185C-1  and  1&51— 3.  On  his  return,  in  the  spring 
of  1852,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  liver, 
which  terminated  his  life  October  12th  of  that 
year. 

Stephens  was,  a  happy  instance  of  the  peculiar 
energies'of  the  active  American  citizen.  Prompt, 
acute,  enterprising,  he  always  sought  advance 
posts  of  lab  jr.  The  demand  for  activity  of  his 
nature  required  new  fields  of  toil  and  exertion, 
hazardous  and  apparently  romantic,  though  never 
separated  from  a  practical  design.  The  Panama 
Railroad  is  identified  with  his  name,  and  its  sum- 
mit has  been  properly  chosen  as  the  site  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Thus,  too,  his  efforts 
in  oeean  steam  navigation,  and  his  zealous  pursuit 
of  American  antiquities,  not  as  a  study  in,  the 
closet,  but  as  a  practical  achievement  tasking 
powers  of  courage,  resolution,  and  bodily  prowess 
in.  new  countries.  His  personal  enthusiasm  was 
the  charm  of  his  writings  on  the  better  known 
countries  of  the  old  world — where,  to  Americans 
at  least,  as  at  Petra  and  in  Russia,  he  was  some- 
thing of  aa  original  adventurer. 

THE   BASTINADO   AT    CAIKO— FROM   INCIDENTS    O»    TEATEL    UT 
EGTJFT. 

Having  finished  my  purchases  in  the  bazaars,  I 
returned  to  my  hotel  ready  to  set  out,  and  found  the 
dromedaries,  camela,  and  guides,  and  expected  to 
find  the  letter  for  the  governor  of  Akaba,  which,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Linant,  I  had  requested  Mr. 
Gliddon  to  procure  for  me.  I  now  learned,  how- 
ever, froi%  thjit  gentleman,  that  to  avoid  delay  it 
would  be  better  to  go  myself,  first  sending  my 
caravan  outside  the  gate,  and  representing  to  the 
minister  that  I  was  actually  waitir'g  for  the  letter,  in 
which  case  he  would  probably  give  it  to  me  imme- 
diately. I  accordingly  sent  Paul  with  my  little 
camvjm  to  wait  for  me  at  the  tombs  of  the  califs, 
and,  attended  by  the  consul's  janizary,  rode  up  to  the 
citadel,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  governor's 
palace.  The  reader  may  remember  that  on  my  first 
visit  to  his  excellency  I  saw  a  man  whipped — this 
time  I  saw  one  bastinadoed.  I  had  heard  much  of 
this,  a  punishment  existing,  I  believe,  only  in  the 
East,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  inflicted  before,  and 
hope  I  never  shall  see  it  again.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  I  found  the  little  governor  standing  at  one 
end  of  the  large  hall  of  entrance^  munching,  and  try- 
ing causes.  A  crowd  was  gathered  around,  and  be- 
fore him  was  a  poor  Arab,  pleading  and  beseeching 
most  piteondly,  while  the  big  tears  were  rolling 
down  his  cheeks ;  near  him  was  a  man  whose  reso- 
lute and  somewhat  angry  expression  marked  him  aa 
the  accuser,  seeking  vengeance  rather  than  justice. 
Suddenly  the  governor  made  a  gentle  movement  with 
his  hand ;  all  noise  ceased;  all  stretched  their  necks 
and  turned  their  eager  eyes  towards  him ;  the  ac- 
cused cut  short  his  crying,  and  stood  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  governor. 
The  latter  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  very  low  voice,  to 
me  of  course  unintelligible,  and,  indeed,  scarcely 
audible,  but  they  seemed  to  full  upon  the  quick 
ears  of  the  culprit  like  bolts  of  thunder;  the 
agony  of  suspense  was  over,  and,  without  a  word  or 
a  look,  he  laid  himself  down  on  his  face  at  the  feet  of 
the  governor.  A  space  was  immediately  cleared 
around ;  a  man  on  each  side  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  stretching  out  his  arms,  kneeled  upon  and  held 
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them  'down,  *wMe  another  seated  himself  across  his 
neck  mid  shoulders.  Tims  nailed  to  the  ground,  the 
poor  fellow,  knowing  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape,  threw  up  his  feet  from  the  knee-joint,  so*  us  to 
present  the  soles  in  a  horizontal  position.  Two  men 
came  forward  with  a  pair  of  lo  g  stout  bars  of  wood, 
attached  together  by  a  cord,  between  which  they 
placed  the  feet,  drawing  them  together  with  ^the 
cord  so  as  to  fix  them  in  their  .ho.'izo.ital  position, 
and  leave  the  whole  flat  surface  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  blow.  In  the  meantime*  two  strong 
Turks  were  standing  ready,  o.ie  at  each  side,  armed 
with  long  whips  much  resembli  .g  our  common  co\v- 
"  skin,  but  lo.igar  and  thicker,  and  made  of  the  tough 
hide  of  the  hippopotamus.  While  the  occupation  of 
the  judge  wa«  suspended  by  these  preparations,  the 
jamzai'V  had  presented  the  consul's  letter.  My 
sensibilities  are  not  particularly  acute,  but  they 
yielded  in  this  instance,  I  had  watched  all  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  nerving  myself  for  what  was 
to  come,  but  when  I  heard  the  sco-irge  whizzing 
through,  the  air,  and,  when  the  first  blow  fell  upon 
the  nakcil  feet,  saw  the  convulsive  movements  of  the 
body,  and  heard  the  first  loud,  piercing  shriek,  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer ;  I  b/oke"  through  the  crowd, 
forgetting  the  governor  and  everything  else,  exuept 
the  ago  uzing  sound}  from'  which  I  wns  escaping; 
but  the  janizary  followed  close  at  my  heels,  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  my  arm,  ha-ilel  me  back  to  the 
governor.  If  I  had  consulted  merely  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  I  should  have  consigned  him,  and  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  whole  nation  of  Turks,  to  the  lower 
regions ;  tnt  it  was  all  important  nob  to  offend  this 
summary  dhpen>ser  of  justice,  and  I  never  made  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  expediency,  than  when 
I  re-enterel  his  presence.  The  shrieks  of  tbo  un- 
happy criminal  were  ringing  through  the  chamber, 
but  the  governor  received  me  with  as  calm  a  smile 
as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  his  own  div^n,  listening 
only  to  the  strains  of  some  pleasant  music,  while  I 
stood  with  my  teeth  clenched,  and  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  the  victim,  and  heard  the  whizzing  of  the 
accursed  whip, -as  it  fell  again  and  again  upon  his 
bleeding  feet.  I  have  heard  men  cry  out  in  agony 
•when  the  sea  was  rngiug,  and  the  drowning  man, 
zbi'ig  for  the  last  time  upoii  the  mountain  waves, 
turned  his  imploring  arms  towards  us,  and  with  his 
dying  breath  called  in  vnin  for  help ;  but  I  never 
heard  such  heart-rending  sounds  as  those  from,  the 
poor  bastinadoed  wretch  before  me.  J  thought  the 
governor  would  never  make  aa  end  of  reading  the 
letter,  when  the  scribe  handed  it  to  him  for  his  sig- 
nature, although  it  contained  but  half  a  dozen  lined; 
lie  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  his  seal,  and  dipped  it  in 
the  ink;  the  impression  did  not  suit  him,  and  he 
made  another,  and  after  a  delay  that  seemed  to  me 
eternnl,  employed  in  folding  it,  handed  it  to  me  with 
a  most  gracious  smile.  I  am  sure  I  grinned  horribly 
in  return,  and  almost  snatching  the  letter,  just  as  the 
last  blow  fell,  I  turned  to  hasten  from  the  scene. 
The  poor  scourged  wretch  was  silent ;  he  had  found 
relief  in  happy  insensibility ;  I  cast  one  look  upon 
'the  senseless  body,  and  saw  tlie  feet  laid  open  in 
gashes,  and  the  blood  streaming  down  the  legn.  At 
that  moment  the  bars  were  taken  away,  and  the 
mangled  feet  fell  like  lead  upon  the  floor.  I  had  to 
work  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  before  I  could 
escape  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  revive,  and  by  the  first 
natural  impulse  rise  upon  his  feet,  but  fall  again  as 
if  ho  had  stepped  upon  red-hot  irons.  He  crawled 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  the  door  of  th©  hall, 
and  here  I  rejoiced  to  see  that,  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  degraded  as  he  was,  he  had  yet  friends  whose 
hearts  yearned  towards  him ;  they  took  him  in  their 
arms  and  carried  him  away. 


FREDEKIC  HENEY  HEDGE. 
FREDERIC  H.  HEDGE  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
Ma*?.,  December  12,  1805.  His  father,  Levi 
Hedge,  was  from  1810  to  1827  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  Harvard  University,  and  in 
1818  published  a  fysfein  of  Logic,  which  lias 
been  much  used  as  a  text  book  in  colleges,  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  German.  He  was  the  son  of  u  clergy- 
man, and  was  born  in  Warwick,  MJISS.,  in  1767. 
Ho  died  in  Cambridge  the  last  day  of  1843.  He 
win  n  laborious  student,  and  distinguished  for  Ms 
painstaking  fidelity  as  au  instructor. 


His  son  Frederic  was  educated  in  Germany, 
where  in  1818  he  was  sent  under  the  care  of  the 
historian,  George  Bancroft.  He  was  a  pupil  of  a 
celebrated  teacher,  David  Ilgen,  at  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Schulpforte,  where  IClopstock,  Fichte, 
and  Ranke,  were  instructed  in  their  youth.  He 
returned  to  America  in  182^8,  entered  Harvard, 
and  was  graduated  in  1825.  He  studied  theology  ; 
was  choseu  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Cambridge  in 
1829;  afterwards,  in  1835,  removed  to  JJungor  in 
Maine,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  congregation, 
and  In  1850  became  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Ohnreh  in  Providence,  R.  I.  His  literary  pro- 
ductions have  been  mostly  in  the  department  of 
speculative  and  spiritual  philosophy.  In  this  pro- 
vince he  has  been  eminent,  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  German  mind.  He  has  published  orations, 
lectures,  discourses,  reviews  of  theology,  philoso- 
phy, and  literature.* 

His  poetical  effusions  are  scattered  through 
various  periodicals  and  annuals.  They  are  mostly 
translations  from  the  German,  of  -which  he  pub- 
lished several  in  the  volume  with  Dr.  Furness's 
version  of  the  Song,  of  the  Bell  at  Philadelphia. 
One  of  these,  which  we  pnnc  from  a  corrected 
copy,  is 

THE  ANGBIS1  SONG-rFROM  00ETHE*S   "  FAUST.11 


The  sun  is  still  for  ever  sounding 

With  "brother  spheres  a  rival  song, 
And  on  his  destined  journey  bounding, 

With  thunder-step  he  speeds  along. 
The  sight  gives  angels  strength,  though  greater 

Than  angel's  utmost  thought  sublime; 
And  all  thy  wondrous  works,  Creator, 

Are  grand  as  iu  creation's  prime. 


*  Of  tho  public  discourses  we  /nay  mention  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration  delivered  to  tho  UtiK>n8"Of  Banjror  ;  an  Address 
at  the  opening  of  tho  Bangor  Lyceum;  Conservatism  and  Ke- 
form,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  before  tho  Societies  of  Harvard 
au(l  Kowdoin. 

Among  Dr.  Hedge's  numerous  articles  to  tho  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, wo  may  refer  to  a  rev-tow  of  Goktridgu  In  March,  1888, 
noticeable  as  one  of  tho  earliest  essays  from  an  Ainoiioan  pan 
on  tho  transcendental  philosophy  of  Germany;  an  Kiftay  on 
Swedunborg,  November,  1888 ;  an  Essay  on  Schiller,  July,  1884; 
an  Est«ay  on  Phrenology,  November,  1H84,  which  excited  much 
attention,  and  called  forth  numerous  replies:  an  Ksnay  on  tho 
Genius  and  Writings  of  E,  W.  Emersion,  January,  1S45  ;  an 
Essay  on  Natural  Religion,  January,  1852;  an  Ecclesiastical 
Christendom,  July,  1851 ;  Komanlsra  in  its  worship,  January, 
1854, 

Tho  published  sermons  of  Dr,  Hodpre  Include,  with  numerous 
othurft,  a  Discourse  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  Boston,  June,  1884;  a  Discourse  ,on  the  Death  of 
President  Harrison,  Bangor,  1841 ;  on  the  Death  of  William 
Kllery  Channlng,  Banger,  1?*42 :  a  Discourse  before  the  wa- 
duating  Class  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  1849,  " 
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Gabriel 
And  fleetly,  thought  sui  passirg,  fleetly 

The  earth's  green  pomp  is  spinning  round, 
And  Paradise  alternates  sweetly 

With  ijght  terrific  and  profound. 
There  foams  the  sea,  its  broad  wave  beating 

Against  the  tall  t*liff's  i  ocky  base, 
And  rock  and  sea  away  are  fleeting 

In  everlasting  spheral  chase. 

Mictwtl. 
And  storms  with  rival  fury  heaving, 

From  laud  to  sea  from  sea  to  land,  , 
Still  as  they  rave,  a  chain  are  weaving 

Of  deepest  eiHcacy  grand. 
There  burning  Desolation  blazes, 

Pi  ecursor  of  the  Thunder's  way  ; 
But,  Lord,  thy  servants  own  with  praises 

The  milder  movement  of  thy  day. 

The  Three. 
The  sigh:,  gives  angels  strergth,  though  greater 

Than  angel's  utmost  thought  sublime, 
And  all  thv  wondrous  works,  Creator, 

Are  gloiious  as  in  Eden's  prime. 

His  other  translations  from  the  German  are 
chiefly  included  in  the  volume  from  his  pen  pub- 
lished by  Carey  and  Hart  in  1848,  The  Prose 
Writers  of  Get  HI  any,  which  contains  biographi- 
cal notices  of  the  chief  authors,  with  selections 
from  their  writings.*  In  the  winter  of  '1853-4 
Dr.  Hedge  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Medieval  History,  before  the  Lowell  Institute  at 
Boston. 


SM:  A3TO  EEFOEM.f 

Authority  is  not  only  a  guide  to  the  blind,  but  a 
law  £o  the  seeing.  It  is  not  only  a  safe-conduct  to 
those  (and  they  constitute  the  laiger  portion  of  man- 
kind) whose  dormant  sense  has  no  intuitions  of  its 
own,  but  we  have  also^o  consider  it,  as  affording  the 
awakened  but  inconstant  mind,  a  security  against  it- 
eelf,^a  centre  of  reference  in  the  multitude  of  its  own 
visions,  —  in  tine  eoi  flict  of  its  own  volitions,  a  centre 
of  rest  Unbounded  license  is  equally  an  evil,  and 
equally  incompatible  with  true  liberty^  in  thought  as 
in  action.  In  th,e  one  as  in  the  other,  liberty  must 
bound  and  bind  itself  for  its  own  preservation  and 
best  effect.  It  must  legalize  and  determine  itself  by 
self-imposed  laws.  Law  and  liberty  are  not  adverse, 
but  different  sides  of  one  fact.  The  deeper  the  law 
the  greater  the  liberty  :  as  organic  life  is  at  once 
more  determinate  and  morefiee  than  unorganized 
matter,  a  plant  than  a  stone,  a  bird  than  a  plant, 
the  intellectual  life,  like  the  physical,  must  biud  it- 
self, in  order  that  it  may  become  effective  and  free. 
It  must  organize  itself  by  means  of  fixed  principles 
which  shall  protect  it  equally,  against  encroachment 
without,  and  anarchy  within.  *  *  *  The  indi- 
vidual is  the  product  of  the  Past  However  he  may 
renounce  the  connexion,  he  is  always  the  child  of 
his  time.  He  can  never  entirely  shake  off  that  re- 
lation. All  the  efforts  made  to  outstrip  time,  to  an- 
ticipate the  natural  growth  of  man*  by  a  violent 
disruption  of  old  ties  and  total  separation  from  the 
Past,  have  hitherto  proved  useless,  or  useful,  if  at 
all,  in  the  way  of  caution,  rather  than  of  fruit  The 
experiment  has  often  been  tried.  Men  of  ardent 
temper  and  lively  imagination,  impatient  of  existing 
evils,  from  which  no  period  is  exempt,  have  re- 
nounced society,  broke  loose  from  all  their  moorings 
iu  the  actual,  and  sought  in  the  boundless  sea  of  da,s- 

*  Tli  is  standard  work,  lon£  out  of  print,  was  repuLIished  in 
1870  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia. 
f  From  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration*  1S4& 


*ent  the  promised  land  of  Reform.  They  found 
what  they  carried ;  they  carried  what  they  were ; 
they  weie  what  we  all  are — the  oflspriLg  of  their 
time. 

The  aeronaut,  who  spurns  the  earth  in  his  puffed 
balloon,  is  still  indebted  to  it  for  his  impetus  and  his 
wii.gs :  ai.d  still,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  he  cannot 
escape  the  sure  atti action  of  the  "paieiit  sphere. 
His  floatir  g  island  is  a  part  of  her  main.  He  re- 
volves with  her  orbit,  he  is  sped  by  her  wings.  We 
who  stand  below  and  watch  his  motions,  kkow  that 
he  is  one  of  us.  He  may  dally  with  the  clouds 
awhile,  but  his  home  is  not  thei  e.  Larth  he  is,  and 
to  earth  he  must  return. 

The  most  air-blown  reformer  cannot  overcome  the 
moral  gravitation  which  connects  him  with  his 
time.  He  owes  to  existing  institutions  the  whole 
philosophy  of  his  dissent,  and  draws,  from  Church 
and  State,  the  very  ideas  by  which  he  would  fight 
against  them,  or  use  above  them.  Ihe  individual 
may  withdraw  from  society,  he  may  spurn  at  all  the 
uses  of  civilized  life,  dash  the  golden  cup  of  tradi- 
tion from  his  lips,  and  flee  to  the  wilderness "  where 
the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst"  He  may  find 
others  who  will  accompany  him  in  his  flight;  but 
let  him  not  fancy  that  the  course  of  reform  will  fol- 
low him  there, — that  any  permanent  organization 
can  be  based  on  dissent, — that  society  will  i  elinquish 
the  hard  conquests  of  so  many  years  and  return 
again  to  original  nature,  wipe  out  the  old  civiliza- 
tion, and — with  rasa  tabula — begin  the  world  anew. 

*  *    *    There  is  no  stand-point  out  of  society, 
from  which  society  can  be  reformed.    "  Give  me 
where  to  stand,"  was  the  ancient  pustulate.     "  Find 
where  to  stand,"  says  modern  Dissent       "Stand 
where  you  are,"  says  Goethe,  "  and  move  the  world." 

*  *    *    The  scholar  must  not  coquet,  in  imagina- 
tion, with  the  dowered  and  titled  institutions  of  the 
old  world,  and  feel  it  a  mischance  which  has  .matched 
him  with  a  portionless  Republic.    Let  him,  rather, 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  so  connected,  arid  glory  in 
the  popular  character  of  hjsr  own  government,  as  a 
genuine  fruit  of  human  progress,  ai^d  the  nearest 
approximation  yet  made  to  that  divine  right  which  all 
governments  claim.    Let  him  not  think  it  a  shame 
to  be  with  and  of  the  people,  in  every  genuine  im- 
pulse of  the  popular  mind :  not  eufferii  g  the  scholar 
to  extinguish  the  citizen,  but  remembering  that  the 
citizen  is  before  the  scholar — the  elder  and  higher 
category  of  the  two.     He  shall  find  himself  to  have 
gained  intellectually,  as  well  as  socially,  by  free  and 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  people,  whose   in- 
stincts, in  many  thii  gs,  anticipate  his  reflective  wis- 
dom, and  in  whose  unconscious  movements  a  fact  is 
often  forefelt  before  it  is  seen  by  reason ;  as  the 
physical  changes  of  our  globe  are  felt  by  the  lower 
animals  before  they  appear  to  man.    *    *    *    No- 
thing is  more  natural,  than  that  men,  who  have  con- 
tributed something  in  their  day  to  illustrate  or  ex- 
tend the  path  of  discovery  in  any  direction,  should 
cling  with  avidity  to  those  conclusions  which  they 
have  established  for  themselves,  and  which  represent 
the  natural  boundaries  of  their  own  mind — "  the 
butt  and  sea-mark  of  its  utmost  sail," — nothing  more 
natural  than  that  they,  for  their  part,  should  feel  a 
disinclination  to  farther  inquiry.    But  it  ill  becomes 
them  to  deny  the  possibility  of  farther  discovery — 
to  maintain  that  they  have  found  the  bottom  of  the 
well  where  truth  lies  hid,  because  they  have  reached 
the  limits  of  their,  own  specific  gravity.     One  sees  at 
once,  that  in  some  branches  of  inquiry,  this  position 
is  not  only  untenable,  but  the  very  enunciation  of, it 
absurd.    It  would  require  something  more  than  the 
authority  of  Herschel  to  make  us  bSieve  that  crea- 
tion stops  with  the  limite  of,  his  forty  feet  reflectoc 
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Nor  would  the  assertion  of  Sir  Humphrey  Dayy  be 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  all  the  properties  of 
matter  have  been  catalogued  in  his  report.  By 
what  statute  of  limitations  are  we  forbidden  to  in- 
dulge the  same  hope  of  indefinite  progress  in  every 
other  direction,  wluch  remains  to  us  in  these  3 

**Dr.  Hedge  removed  to  Brooklino,  near 
Boston,  in  1856,  and  has  since  been  the  pastor 
of  the  Pirst  Congregational  Church.  In  1858 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  Theological  School  connected  with  Har- 
vard College,  and.  at  the  same  time  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  Christian  Examiner. 

In  addition  to  many  able  contributions  to  the 
North  American  Review  and  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Dr.  Hedge  has  written  two  theological  works 
of  acknowledged  merit  in  power  of  thought  and 
ripe  scholarship.  Reason  in  Religion,  18G57  ex- 
plained in*  an  introductory  chapter,  from  the 
Unitarian  stand-point,  the  fundamental  subjects 
of  "Being  and  freeing,"  and  the  u Natural  and 
Spiritual."  The  body  of  the  work  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion,  in  two  books,  of  "  Religion 
within  the  bounds  of  Theism,"  and  "  Rational 
Christianity."  The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew 
Tradition^  18*70,  in  a  series  of  twelve  discourses 
traced  man  from  the  first  records  of  humanity 
to  the  patriarchal  times  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

In  18T2,  having  accepted  the  professorship  of 
the  German  language  in  Harvard  University,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  Brookline,  and 
has  since  resided  in  Cambridge. 

**THJ2    TWO  TYPES  —  PROM   EEA.SON   IN   RELIGION. 

"When  the  gospel  was  first  delivered  to  the  world, 
it  had  to  encounter  two  contrary  tendencies,  repre- 
sented Tby  two  different  classes  of  minds.  It  en- 
countered religious  prejudice  on  one  side,  nnd 
philosophic  pretension  on  the  other.  The  former 
of  these  tendencies  was  represented  by  the  Jews; 
the  latter,  by  the  Greeks.  No  two  minds  could  be 
more  unlike  than  the  minds  of  these  two  nations,  — 
the  one  perversely  straitened,  bigoted,  intolerant, 
but  firm;  the  other  liberal,  expansive,  but  curious, 
fickle,  doubting.  The  one  demanded  external  au- 
thority; the  other  demanded  philosophic  justice. 
The  one  required  that  a  doctrine  or  system  should 
be  authenticated  by  some  visible  token;  the  other 
required  that  it  should  be  scientifically  legitimated. 
With  the  one,  the  question  as  to  every  doctrine 
was,  "Hath  the  Lord  spoken?  hath  the  Lord  said 
it?"  And  the  evidence  that  the  Lord  had  said  it 
must  not  be  internal,  but  external.  It  was  not 
the  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  some  prodigy 
or  supernatural  circumstance  attending  its  first 
annunciation.  With  the  other,  the  question  was, 
"Is  it  philosophical  ?  Is  it  logical?  la  it  capa- 
ble of  demonstration,  ?  Does  it  harmonize  with 
this  or  that  school  ?" 

The  Jews  were  a  natkm  taught  by  prophets, 
who  claimed  a  divine  commission  for  what  they 
uttered.  They  delivered  their  doctrine  with  an 
introductory,  '«  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  Greeks 
were  taught  by  sophists  and  philosophers,  who 
claimed  no  authority  but  that  of  reason  for  their 
opinions.  They  questioned  nature,  questioned 
the  soul,  analyzed  their  impressions,  and  gave 
forth  the  results  of  their  inquiries  in  the  form  of 
scientific  propositions,  subject  to  criticism,  to  be 
received  or  rejected  as  criticism  should  confirm 
or  refute  them;  not  as  the  burdens  of  the  Lord, 
to  be  received,  without  question,  in  the  Lord's 
name.  Their  wisdom  was  reflect  ire,  not  intuitive ; 


it  was  elaborated,  not  inspired.  They  surveyed, 
according  to  their  light,  the  entire  field  of  human, 
inquiry  ;  they  investigated  all  the  questions  which 
have  ever  agitated  the  human  mind.  All  the  ten- 
dencies of  modern  thought  were  anticipated,  all 
the  schools  of  modern  philosophy  are  represented, 
in  their  speculations.  When  these  speculations 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  Christianity,  they 
encountered  a  new  and  opposing  element.  Chris- 
tianity would  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  schools.  The  schools  could  not  adjust 
themselves  with  Christianity.  To  Greek  philoso- 
phy Christianity  seemed  "foolishness."  As  little 
could  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  reconcile  Christ 
with  their  traditions.  They  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see  their  Messiah  in  the  Crucified  To  Jew- 
ish prejudice,  a  gospel  sealed  with  the  cross  was 
a  "stumbling-block."  But  the  gospel,  ordained 
to  be  a  new  wisdom  and  a  new  power  in  the  world, 
pursued  its  way,  regardless  of  Jewish  traditions 
and  of  Greek  philosophy.  **To  the  Jews  a  stum- 
bling-block, to  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  it  proved 
itself  to  those,  who  received  it,  "the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  Crod  unto  salvation." 

The  Jew  and  the  Greek,  as  Paul  found  them, 
have  passed  away  from  the  stage  of  this  world; 
but  these  two  tendencies  remain.  There  are  still 
these  two  classes  of  minds,  —  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek;  and,  corresponding  with  them,  two  differ- 
ent forms  of  religious  thought  and  life,  —  a  Jewish 
and  a  Greek  Christianity.  Neither  of  those  is 
complete  in  itself;  neither  expresvscs  the  whole 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  each  serves  as  a  check  on  the 
other;  each  is  the  other's  complement.  True 
Christianity  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  two.  Let 
justice  be  dona  to  both  !  .  .  .  . 

The  Jew  and  the  Greek  —  both  types  have  ex- 
isted in  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
continue  to  exist.  Each  has  its  merits  and  its 
dangers;  either,  when  exaggerated,  is  fraught 
with  evil;  the  one  resulting  in  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, the  other  in  bleak  negation  or  mystic  ab- 
erration. Unhappily,  they  are  found  too  often 
disjoined.  If  we  look  around  on  the  world  of  our 
acquaintance,  among  those  whose  minds  are  active 
in  religion,  we  find  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  each 
marked  and  distinct,  —  on  the  one  hand,  the  rigor* 
ous  conservative,  the  slave  of  tradition,  the  stick- 
ler for  the  letter,  narrow,  repulsive,  hard;  on  the 
other,  the  rash  innovator,  the  wild  theorist, trans- 
cendentalist,  mystic,  genial  and  quick,  but  loose, 
uncertain,  vngue.  A  true*  religion  unites  both 
elements.  The  co-action  of  both  ia  required  for 
a  healthy  spiritual  growth.  We  need  the  Jew; 
we  need  the  sign, — external,  supreme  authority. 
We  need  the  ultimate  appeal  of  a  given  word  to 
make  our  Christianity  something  more- than  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  a  human  invention,  a  fabric  of 
the  brain;  to  make  it  a  faith,  a  religion,  a  cer- 
tainty, a  spiritual  rock  in  the  flood  of  thought  and 
the  ticlu  of  time,  And  wo  need  the  Greek;  we 
need  the  reflective,  intellectual  element  to  make 
religion  something  more  than  a  chnrncl  and  a 
Bleep ;  to  give  it  a  propulsive  and  quickening  in- 
fluence; to  give  us  in  it  and  through  it  an  abun- 
dant entrance  into  the  everlasting;  to  make  it  a 
progress  and  a  life. 

Let  each  supply  what  the  other  lacks.  Is  your 
religion  of  the  Jewish  type, —  a  religion  of  au- 
thority, of  rigid  literality  ?  Endeavor  to  enlarge 
your  thought  and  to  liberalize  your  mind  by  in- 
tercourse with  minds  of  a  different  cat-t;  converse 
freely  with  thinkers  of  every  name;  xnnko  your* 
self  familiar  with  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
religion  beyond  the  limits  of  your  School  and 
Church.  Add  to  conviction,  insight;  to  tradition, 
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reason ;  to  dogma,  charity ;  to  the  letfer,  life. 
Let  every  green  nature  and  loving  humanity  twine 
their  tendrils  around  the  walls  of  your  Zion,  and 
relieve  with  a  gracious  tolerance  the  harsh  angu- 
larity of  your  creed. 

Are  you  a  Greek  in  religion,  ^ — rationalistic, 
studious  of  knowledge,  addicted  to  speculation, 
impatient  of  authority,  seeking  in  the  human  un- 
derstanding alone  the  grounds  of  "belief?  Con- 
sider that  if  mortal  wit  were  equal  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  soul,  and  to  all  the  problems  of  spirit  and 
life,  no  historic  dispensation  would  have  been 
vouchsafed;  no  church  would  ever  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  world.  Reason  as  you  will,  ex- 
amine, question  ;  but  overlook  not  the  necessities 
of  human  nature:  accept  the  limits  of  human  in- 
sight, and  temper  the  boldness  of  speculation  with 
reverent  regard  for  the  manifest  course  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  education  of  the  human  race,  and 
with  something  of  respect  for  the  faith  of  mankind. 

"The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek 
after  wisdom ;"  but  Christianity  comprehends  and 
embodies  both  wisdom  and  sign.  Christianity  is 
larger  than  Jewish  authority,  and  deeper  than 
Grecian  philosophy;  and  when  in  its  infancy  it 
burst  upon  the  world,  it  swept  away  both  ;  it  bore 
down  synagogue  and  academy  ;  it  floated  Gamaliel 
and  Plato,  resolved  them  into  itself,  and,  preserv- 
ing what  truth  was  in  each,  reproduced  it  in  its 
own  reconciling  and  transcendent  kind.  So  it  will 
do  in  all  time  to  come  with  the  sects  and  schools 
that  have  sprung  from  its  bosom.  It  will  absorb 
them  all,  —  will  survive  them  all.  That  steady 
flood  will  swallow  up  all  our  creeds,  philosophies, 
organizations,  reforms,  —  all  our  prophecy,  all  our 
knowledge;  while,  forcing  its  way  through  the 
heart  of  the  world,  it  bears  humanity  on  from 
truth  to  truth,  and  from  life  to  life. 

MATTHEW  F.  MAUBY. 

MATTHEW  FOOTAKO;  MAUEY,  a  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  James  Fontaine,  an  eminent  Huguenot 
preacher  (the  founder  of  a  large  and  influential 
American  family^  and  author  of  an  autobiography 
which  has  recently  for  the  second  time  been  re- 
published  in  connexion  with  a  highly  intere*ting 
sketch  of  the  worthy  and  his  descendants,  by  one 
of  their  number,  Miss  Ann  Maury  of  New  York), 
was  born  in  Spottsylvania  county,  Virginia,  Janu- 
ary 14, 1806.  His  parents  removed  to  Tennessee 
in  his  fourth  year.  One  of  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, in  a  newly  settled  country,  he  would  have 
received  few  of  the  advantages  of  education  had 
it  not  been  for  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, the  Rev.  James  H.  Otey,  who,  forming  a 
high  opinion  of  his  intellectual  promise,  did  much 
to  tit  him  for  a  life  of  future  usefulness.  In  1824 
he  obtained  a  midshipman's  commission,  was 
placed  on  board  the  Brandywine,  and  sailed  with 
General  Lafayette  to  France.  On  his  return  he 
accompanied  the  frigate  to  the  Pacific,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Yincennes,  and  in  that  vessel  com- 
pleted the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  He 
again  sailed,  as  passed-midshipman,  to  the  Pacific, 
where  he  was  transferred  as  lieutenant  to  the  Po- 
tomac. While  at  sea  he  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge in  which  he  at  first  found  himself  unequal 
to  the  requirements  of  his  profession.  For  the 
purpose  of  extending  at  the  same  time  his  know- 
ledge of  modern  languages  he  made  use  of  Spa- 


nfch  mathematical  works.  As  he  pursued  his  in- 
vestigations he  became  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  number  of  different 
volumes,  and  with  a  view  to  save  others  a  like  dif- 
culty  prepared,  amid  the  annoyances  and  interrup- 
tions of  life  at  sea,  a  work  on  navigation.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  steerage  of  the  Vincenucs,  con- 
cluded in  the  Potomac,  and  published  aboat  tho 
year  1835,  when  it  met  with  general  acceptance. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  astronoi  ler  to 
the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition,  but,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Commodore  Jones  from  the  chief 
command,  declined  the  appointment. 

In  1839  he  contributed  an  article  to  the  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger,  entitled  A  Scheme  for  re- 
building Southern  Commerce,  containing  observa- 
tions on  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Great  Circle  Sailing, 
which  were  afterwards  more  fully  developed. 

A  few  months  later,  in  October,  1839,  while  on 
his  way  from  Tennessee  to  join  a  surveying  ves- 
sel in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the  *-tage-coach 
in  which  he  was  passing  th rough  Ohio  was  over- 
turned, and  the  traveller  broke  a  leg,  dislocated  a 
knee,  and  suffered  other  injuries,  which,  after 
several  months'  weary  confinement,  resulted  in  a 
permanent  lameness,  which  disabled  him  for  the 
active  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  amused  him- 
self by  writing,  during  the  long  period  of  impri- 
sonment in  a  wretched  wayside  tavern  to  which 
his  bandaged  limb  subjected  him,  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  various  abuses  in  the  Navy,  which  were 


published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
under  the  pleasant  title  of  Scrap*  from  tJw  Lucky 
Bag,  ly  Harry  Bluff. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, Lieutenant  Maury  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  collection  of  books  and  charts  belonging  to  the 
government,  which  has  since  expanded  into  the 
National  Observatory  and  Hydrographical  office, 
now  known  as  the  Naval  Observatorv2  the  change 
of  title  having  been  made  in  1855.  Lieut.  Maury 
was  at  the  head  of  both  of  these  institutions, 
wMch  owe  their  extent  aud  efficiency  mainly  to 
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his  efforts.  In  1 S4Q  he  first  proposed  the  plan  for 
a  system  of  xiniform  observations  of  winds  and 
currents,  which  form  the  basis  of  his  celebrated 
and  valuable  charts  and  sailing-directions. 

In  1853  he  attended  a  convention  of  maritime 
nations  at  Brussels  to  carry  out  his  suggestions 
for  a  conference  to  determine  upon  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  observations  at  sea.  Finns  were  adopted 
by  "which  ships,  under  all  the  groat  flags  of  Ohris- 
.  tendoin,  are  engaged  in  adding  to  the  resource*  of 
science,  mapping  out  roads  on  the  ocean  with  the 
precision  of  engineers  on  terra  firma,  and  striving 
to  obtain  with  equal  exactness  the  lawa  of  the 
clouds  above  and  the  depths  below. 

In  1855  he  published  The  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea^  a  work  in  which  he  has  ernbot  lied  the 
results  of  his  varied  investigations  in  a  narrative 
of  remarkable  clearness  and  interest.  His  de- 
scriptions of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  voy- 
ages of  rival  vessels,  sailing  at  the  same  dates  to 
the  same  ports,  along  his  sea  line**,  possess  dra- 
matic interest.  A  pleasant  vein  of  humor  shows. 
itself  now  and  then  as  he  speaks  of  the  rummaging 
of  garrets  and  sea  chests  for  old  log-books  which 
his  investigations,  naturally  exciting  the  enthu- 
siasm of  others  as  well  as  himself,  called  forth. 
This  quality  of  humor  finds  a  wider  scope  in  the 
magazine  papers  of  the  writer,  and  is  a  pleasant 
characteristic  of  his  letters  and  conversation. 

In  addition  to  this  volume  and  the  letter-press 
accompanying  his  various  charts,  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry  is  the  author  of  several  addresses  delivered  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  among  which  we 
may  mention  those  before  "the  Geological  and 
Mineralogies!  Society  of  Fredericksburg,  May, 
183G;  before  the-  Southern  Scientific  Convention 
at  Memphis  in  1841)  on  the  Fftciiic  railway,  and 
at  most  of  tho  other  meetings  of  tho  sauio  body; 
and  at  the  lir^t  anniversary  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Society  in  New  York, 
1804. 

**In  1801  Commander  Maury  gave  up  his 
commission  and  united  his  fortunes  with  the 
seceding  States.  After  the  downfall  of  the  re- 
bellion, he  entered  the  service  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  He  be- 
came professor  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
afr  Lexington  in  1808,  and  three  years  later  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama ;  but  he  returned  to  his  Professorship  of 
Physios  at  Lexington,  where  he  died,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1873.  His  only  literary  work  in  recent 
years  was  a  series  of  school  geographies. 

LAW  OF  COMPENSATION1  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE.* 

Whenever  I  turn  to  contemplate  the  works  of  na- 
ture, I  am  struck  with  the  admirable  system  of  com- 
pensation, with  the  beauty  and  nicety  with  which 
every  department  ia  poised  by  the  others ;  things 
and  principles  are  meted  out  in  directions  the  most 
opposite,  but  in  proportions  so  exactly  balanced  and 
nicely  adjusted,  that  results  the  most  harmonious 
are  produced. 

It  is  by  the  action  of  opposite  and  compensating 
forces  that  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  orbit,  and  the  stars 
are  held  suspended  ia  the  azure  vai  It  of  heaven ; 
aud  these  forces  are  so  exquisitely  adjusted,  that,  at 
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the  end  b£  a  thousand  years,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  every  star  in  the  firmament,  u  found  to 
come  to  its  proper  place  at  the  proper  moment. 

jSfay,  philosophy  teaches  us,  when  the  little  snow- 
drop, which  in  our  garden  walks  we  see  raising  its 
beautiful  head  to  remind  us  that  spri:  g  is  at  hand, 
was  created,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  from 
pole  to  pole,  ;u,d  from  circumierence  to  centre,  must 
have  beea  taken  into  account  and  weighed,  in  order 
that  the  proper  degree  of  strength  might  be  given  to 
the  fibres  of  even  this  little  plant. 

Botanists  tell  us  that  the  constitution  of  this  plant 
is  such  as  to  require  th»tv  at  a  certain  sttige  of  its 
growth,  the  stalk  should  bend,  and  the  flower  should 
bow  its  head,  that  an  operation  may  take  plnce  which 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  herb  should  produce 
seed  after  its  kind ;  and  that,  after  this,  its  vegetable 
health  requires  that  it  should  lift  its  head  again  and 
stand  erect.  Kow,  if  the  mass  of  the  earth  had  been 
greater  or  less,  the  force  of  gravity  would  have  been 
different;  in  that  case,  the  strei.gth  of  fibre  in  the 
snow-drop,  us  it  is,  would  have  been  too  much  or 
too  little ;  the  plant  could  not  bow  or  raise  its  head 
nt  the  right  time,  fecundation  could  not  take  place, 


couUi  not  reproduce  itself. 

Kow,  if  we  see  such  perfect  adaptation,  snch  ex- 
quisite adjustment,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  smallest 
flowers  of  the  field,  how  much  more  may  we  not 
expect  **  compensation"  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
ocean,  upon  the  right  adjustment  and  due  perform- 
ance of  which  depends  not  only  the  life  of  that  plant, 
bi  t  the  well-beii.g  of  every  individual  that  is  found 
in  th?  entire  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of  the 
world? 

When  the  enat  winds  blow  along  the  Atlantic  const 
for  a  little  while,  they  bring  us  jar  saturated  with 
moisture  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  we  complain  of 
the  sultry,  oppressive,  heavy  atmosphere ;  tne  inva- 
lid grows  worse,  and  the  well  man  feels  ill,  because, 
•when  he  takes  this  atmosphere  into  his  lungs,  it  is 
already  so  charged  with  moisture  that  it  cannot  take 
up  and  carry  olf  that  which  encumbers  his  lungs, 
and  which  nature  has  caused  liis  blood  to  bring  and 
leave  there,  that  respiration  may  take  up  and  carry 
off.  At  other  times  the  air  is  dry  and  hot ;  he  feels 
that  it  is  conveying  off  matter  fi'Qin  tho  lungs  too 
fast;  he  realizes  the  idea  thnt  it  is  consuming  him, 
and  he  calls  the  sensation  parching. 

Therefoie,  in  considering  the  general  laws  which 
govern  the  physical  agents  <tf  the  universe,  and  re- 
gulate them  in  the  due  performance  of  their  offices, 
I  have  felt  myself  constrained  to  set  out  with  the 
assumption  that,  if  the  atmosphere  luul  had  a 
greater  or  less  capacity  for  moisture,  or  if  the  pro- 
portion of  land  and  water  had  been  different — if  the 
eavthf  air,  and  water  had  not  been  in  exact  counter- 
poise— the  whole  arrangement  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  would  have  varied  from  their 
present  atnte.  But  God  chose  to  make  those  king- 
doms what  they  are ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  his  judgment,  to  establish  the  proportions 
between  the  land  and  water,  and  the  desert,  just  as 
they  are,  and  t<>  make  the  capacity  of  the  air  to  cir- 
*  ctilate  heat  and  moisture  just  what  it  is,  and  to  have 
it  <lo  all  its  work  in  obedience  to  law  and  in  subser- 
vience to  order.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  was  power 
given  to  the  winds  to  lift  up  and  transport  moisture, 
or  the  property  given  to  the  sea  by  which  its  waters 
may  become  first  vapor,  and  then  fruitful  showers  or 
gentle  dews?  If  the  proportions  and  properties  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  were  not  adjusted  according  to  the 
reciprocal  capacities  of  all  to  perform  the  functions 
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required  by  each,  why  should  we  be  told  that  "he 
"  measui  ed  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
comprehended  the  dust  in  a  measure,  and  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?" 
Why  did  he  span  the  heavens,  but  that  he  might 
mete  out  t!.e  Atmosphere  in  exact  proportion  to  all 
the  rest,  and  impart  to  it  those  properties  arid  pow- 
ers which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  have,  in  order 
that  it  miglit  perform  all  those  offices  and  duties  for 
which  he  designed  it? 

Harmonious  in  their  action,  the  air  and  sea  are 
obedient  to  law  and  subject  to  order  in  all  their 
movements ;  when  we  consult  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  offices,  they  teach  us  lessons  concerning 
the  wonders  of  the  deep,  the  mysteries  of  the  sty, 
the  greatness,  and  the  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  Ihe  investigations  into  the  broad-spread- 
ing circle  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  winds 
of  heaven  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  second  to 
none  for  the  good  which  they  do  and  the  lessons 
which  they  teach.  The  astronomer  is  snid  to  see 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  sky ;  but  does  not  the  right- 
minded  mariner,  who  looks  aloft  as  he  ponders  otar  f 
these  things,  hear  his  voice  in  every  wave  of  the  sea 
that  "  claps  its  hands,"  and  feel  his  presence  in  every 
breeze  that  blows  ? 

HEKMAN  HOOKEE, 

A  BOOKSELLER  of  Philadelphia,  who  began  life  as 
a  student  of  divinity  at  Princeton,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  active  duties  of  which  he  • 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  by  ill  health,  was 
born  at  Poultney,  Vermont,  about  the  year  1806. 
He  is  the  anthor  of  several  works  esteemed  for 
their  Christian  philosophy ;  of  these  the  chief  are 
The  Portion  of  the  Soul,  or  Thoughts'  an  its  At- 
tributes and  Tendencies  as  Indications  of  its  Des- 
tiny, published  in  1835  ;  Popular  Infidelity,  en- 
titled in  a  late  edition,  Th-e  Philosophy  of  Unbe- 
lief in  Morals  "and  Religion ,  as  Discernible  in-  the 
Ibith  and  Character  of  Men;  The  Uses  of  Ad- 
versity and  the  Provisions  of  Consolation  ;  &  vo- 
lume of  Mmims;  and  The  Christian  Life,  a 
Mght  of  Faith.  He  died  July  25,  1865. 

As  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
skilful  evolution  of  his  topic,  we  cite  a  pa^ige  of 
a  practical  character  from,  the  u  Philosophy  of 
-Unbelief:"— 


It  requires  no  great  insight  into  human  nature,  to 
discover  the  rernuaats  of  a  now  fallea,  but  once  glo- 
rious structure ;  and,  whab  is  most  remarkable,  to  see 
that  the  remaias  of  this  ancient  greatness  are  more 
apt  to  be  quickened  and  drawn  out  by  their  sem- 
blances and  qualities,  found  in  creatures,  than,  by  the 
bright  and  full  perfection  -of  them  which  is  in  the 
Creator; — that  the  heart  pats  on  its"  most  benign 
face,  and  seads  forth  prompt  returns  of  gratitude  and 
love  to  creatures  who  have  bestowed  on  us  favor  and 
displayed  other  amiable  qualities,  while  He,  whose 
goodness  is  so  great,  so  complete,  so  pervading,  that 
there  is  none  besides  it,  is  unrequited,  unheeded, 
unseen,  though  hanging  out  his  glory  from  the  hea- 
vens, ^nd  coming  down  to  us  in  streams  of  compassion 
and  love,  which  have  made  an  ocean  on  earth  that  is 
to  overflow  and  fill  it  How  strange  it  is,  that  all 
this  love,  so  wonderful  in  itself,  so  undeserved,  so  dif- 
fused, that  we  see  it  in  every  beauty,  and  taste  it  in 
every  enjoyment, — should  be  lost  on  creatures  whose 
love  for  the  gentler  'and  worthier  qualities  of  each 


other,  runs  so  often  into  rapture  and  devotion? 
Hmv  stra  ige  that  they  should  be  so  delighted  with 
streams  wabh  have  gathered  sut-h  admixtures  of 
earth,  which  cast  up  such  "*  mire  and  dirt,"  and  have 
snah  shallows  a:id  falls  that  we  often  wreiik  our 
hopes  in  the  nt — as  not  to  be  reminded  by  them  of 
the  great  a  id  uamixel  fountain  whence  they  have 
flowed,  or  of  the  great  ocean,  to  whose  dark  and 
unbosomed  depths  they  will  at  last  settle,  as  too 
earthy  to  rise  to  its  pure  and  glorious  surface! 
There  are  m:my  mysteries  in  human  nature,  but 
noae  greater  than  this :  for  while  it  shows  man  is 
so  m  ich  a  cre.iture  of  sense  and  so  devoid  of  faith, 
that  objects,  to  gain  his  attention  and  affection,  must 
not  only  be  present  to  him,  but  have  something  of 
sense  and  self  in  them,  we  are  still  left  to  wonder 
how  he  .could,,  with  such  manifestations  of  divine 
goodaes-J  in  him,  around  him,  and  for  him,  have  failed 
to  see  and  a  lore  them,  and  beco-ne  so  like  a  brute, 
as  not  to  think  of  God,  ths  original  of  all  that  is 
lovely,  whea  thinking  of  those  his  qualities  which  so 
please  and  affect  him  ia  creatures;  and  this,  though 
they  be  so  soiled  and  defaced  by  sin,  that  his  un- 
mixed fo  i  Iness  for  any  the  most  «g  -eeable  of  them, 
insteal  of  b-3iag  ai  accomplishment,  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  a  mind  sunk  greatly  below  the  standard 
allotted  to  it  by  the  Creator. 

Our  wo  ider  will  be  raised  higher  still,  if  we  con- 
sider that  oar  nature,  whea  most  corrupt  and  per- 
verse, is  not  wholly  lost  to  all  sense  of  gratitude,  out 
may  be  wrought  upo:i  by  human  kindness,  when  all 
the  aTrizing  co*npassion  and  love  of  God  fail  to  aifect 
It ;  if  we  consider  that  the  very  worst  of  men  who 
set  their  faaes  against  the  heavens,  affronting  the 
mercy  ami  defy  lag  the  majesty  thereof,  are  some- 
times so  softened  with  a  sense  of  singular  and  unde- 
served favors,  that  their  hearts  swell  with  grateful 
sentiraeats  towards  their  benefactors,  and  something 
akin  to  virtue  is  kindled  up  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  seen  before ;  wo  might  think  it  incredible, 
if  there  was  any  doubting  of  what  we  see  and  know. 
When  we  see  such  men  so  ready  to  acknowledge* 
their  obligations  to  their  fellows,  and  to  return  ser- 
vice for  service;  so  impatient  of  being  thought  un- 
grateml,  whea  they  have  anv  character  or  interest 
to  promote  by  it,  and  sometimes  when  they  have 
not ;  so  strongly  affected  with  the  goodness  of  him 
who  has  interposed  between  them  and  temporal  dan- 

§jr  or  death,  and  yet  so  little  moved  by  the  love  of 
od  in  Chiist,  which  has  undertaken  their  rescue 
from  eternal  and  deserved  woes,  and  not  merely 
their  rescue,  but  their  exaltation  to  fellowship  with 
himself,  and  to  the  pleasures  for  evermore  at  his 
right  hand, — a  love  compared  with  which  the  great- 
est love  of  creatures  is  as  a  ray  of  light  to  the  son, 
and  that  ray  mixed  and  darkened,  while  this  is  so 
disinterested  and  free  in  the  grounds  and  motives  of 
it,  that  it  is  exercised  towards  those  who  have  nei- 
ther merit  to  Invite,  nor  disposition  to  receive  it ; 
when  we  see  this,  and  find  that  this  love,  so  worthy 
in  itself,  so  incomprehensible  in  its  degree  and  in 
the  benefits  it  would  confer,  is  the  only  love  to  which 
they  make  no  returns  of  thankfulness  or  regard,  we 
may  ascribe  as  much  of  it  as  we  please  to  the  hard- 
ness and  corruption  of  their  hearts,  but  that- will  not 
account  for  such  conduct.  Depravity,  considered 
by  itself,  will  not  enable  us  fully  to  understand  it. 
Depraved,  sensual,  and  perverse  as  they  are,  they 
have  something  in  them  that  is  kindled  by  human 
kindness,  and  why  should  it  not  be  kindled  by  the 
greater  "  kindness  of  God  our  Saviour  ?"  It  is  not 
because  it  is  a  divine  kindness ;  not  that  it  is  less 
needed-^-not  that  it  is  bestowed  in  less  measure,  or 
at  less  expense.  And  if  it  is  because  they  do  not 
apprehend  this  kindness,  do  not  feel  their  need  of  it, 
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do  not  see  anything  affecting  in  the  measure  and 
expense  of  it,  this  is  L fidelity ;  and  it  grows  out  of 
an  entire  mist-on  cepti  on  of  their  own  character,  and 
of  the  character  and  la\y  of  God.  It  is  a  total  blind- 
ness to  distant  and  invisible  good  and  evil.  It  is  a 
venturing  of  everything  most  important  to  them- 
selves on  an  uncertainty,  which  they  would  not  and 
could  not  do,  if  they  had  any  understanding  of  the 
value  of  the  interests  at  stake.  They  really  see  no- 
thing important  but  the  gratifications  of  sense  and 
time :  still  they  have  the  remains  of  a  capacity  for 
something  higher.  These  may  be  eontemplat.ed  with 
profit,  if  not  with  admiration.  They  resemble  the 
motions  in  the  limbs  and  heart  of  animals,  when  the 
•head  is  severed  from  the  body.  They  are  symptoms 
of  a  life  that  of  itself  mnst  come  to  nothing ;  a  life 
that  is  solely  pouring  itself  out  on  thaground.  But 


«»*•<;  viily  excited  by  the  creature's  kindness,  „  .  .  . 
cover  in  their  best  virtues,  or  rather,  in  their  only 
breathings  and  indications  of  virtue,  the  evidence 
of  a  faithless  heart. 


WILLIAM  R.  WILLIAMS. 

A  HTGTTLY  esteoinol  clergyman  of  tho.  B/iptiPt  de- 
nomination, who  has  for  many  yours  pant  been 
minister  of  the  Amity  street  congregation  In 
New  York.  He  is  the  son  of  a  former  clergy- 
man, of  Welsh,  origin,  *much  respected  in  the 
city. 

Though  a  quiet  and  retired  student,  fond  of 
books  and  skilled  in  their  various  lore,  and  more 
given  to  discourse  of  his  favorite  topics  at  home 
than  abroad,  Dr.  Williams  has  on  several  occa- 
sions afforded  the  public,  beyond  his  attached 
congregation,  proof  of  his  ability. 

His  occasional  addresses  and  lectures,  chiefly 
in  the  direct  cmrse  of  his  ministry,  show  a 
mind  of  fine  order,  exhibiting  delicacy  of  ta>te, 
devotional  earnestness,  and  the  reading  of  the 
cultivated  scholar.  They  are  mostly  included 
in  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  published  in  1850, 
which  contains  A  Discourse  on  Ministerial  l?e- 
tponaibility,  delivered  before  the  Hudson  liivor 
Baptist  Association  in  1835;  An  Address,  The 
Conservative  Pniiciple  in  our  Literature,  de- 
livered in  1843,  before  the  literary  societies  of  the 
Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution, 
Maclison  County,  N.  Y.  ;  several  eloquent  occa- 
sional Sermons  ;  and  among  other  pnpers,  one  on 
The  Lfe  and  Tmes  of  ^Zteter,  which  indicates 
the  happy  manner  in  which  Dr.  Williams  em- 
ploys the  resources  of  his  library.  Another  illus- 
tration of  his  copious  stores  of  reading  was 
afforded  to  the  public  in  the  hitherto  unpublished 
Address  pronounced  in  1854  before  the  Alumni 
of  Oolmulia  College,  New  York,  on  occasion  of 
the  completion  of  a  century  in  the  career  of  that 
institution.  It  was  a  retrospective  review  of  the 
literaturp  and  other  liberal  influences  of  the  year 
of  the  college  foundation,  1754.  • 

Dr.  Williams  is  also  the  author  of  two  volumes 
of  a  practical  devotional  character,  entitled  Reli- 
gious Progress,  and  Lectures  on  the  Lord?* 
Prayer. 

Though  the  utterance  of  Dr.  Williams  is  fee- 
ble, and  his  health  apparently  infirm,  few  clergy- 
men of  the  day  have  a  firmer  hold  upon  their 
hearers.  His  delivery  is  in  low  measured  tone; 
the  main  topic  of  the  discourse  flowing  easily  on, 


while  occasional  illustrations  from  history  or  bio- 
graphy fall  like  leaves  from  the  tree*,  refreshing 
its  banks,  into  the  unconscious  current  of  his 
ytyle. 

AN  AGE  OF  PASSION". 

Our  age  is  eminently,  in  some  of  its  leading  minds, 
nn  age  of  passioyi.  It  is  seen  iix  the  character  of 
much  of  the  most  popular  literature,  and  especially 
the  poetry  of  our  day.  Much  of  this  has  been  the 
poetry  of  intense  passion,  it  mattered  little  how  un- 
principled that  passion  might  be.  An  Ei  glish  scho- 
lar lately  gone  from  this  world  (it is  to  Southey  that 
we  refer),  bianded  this  school  of  modern  literature, 
in  the  person  of  its  great  and  titled  leader,  as  the 
Satanic  school.  It  has  talent  and  genius,  high  pow- 
ers of  imngii  ation  and  language,  and  boiling  ei.es  gy; 
but  it  is,  much  of  it,  the  energy  of  a  fallen  and  revolt- 
ed angel,  with  no  regard  for  the  right,  no  vision  into 
eternity,  and  no  hold  on  Heaven.  We  would  not 
declaim  against  passion  when  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  literature.  Informed  by  stioig  feelings, 
trath  becomes  more  awful  and  more  lovely ;  and 
some  of  the_  agea  whiA  unfettered  the  passions  of  a 
nation,  have  given  birth  to  master-pieces  of  genius. 
But  Passion  divorced  from  Virtue  is  ultimately 
among  the  fellest  enemies  to  literary  excellence. 
When  yoked  to  the  car  of  duty,  and  reined  in  by  prin- 
ciple, passion  is  in  its  appropriate  phice,  and  may 
accomplish  a  mighty  service.  But  when,  in  domes- 
tic life,  or  political,  or  in  the  walks  of  literature,, 
passion  throws  off  these  restraints  and  exults  in  its 
own  uncontrolled  power,  it  is  as  useless  for  purposes 
of  good,  and  as  formidable  from  its  powers  of  evil, 
as  a  car  whose  fiery  coursers  have  shaken  off  bit  and 
rein,  and  trampled  under  foot  their  charioteer.  The 
Maker  of  man  made  conscience  to  rule  his  other  fa- 
culties, and  when  it  is  dethroned,  the  result  is  ruin. 
Far  as  the  literature  to  which  we  hnve  alluded 
spreads,  it  cherishes  an  insane  admiration  for  mere 
talent  or  mental  power.  Jt  substitutes  as  a  guide  in 
morals,  sentiment  for  conscience ;  and  makes  blind 
feeling  the  irresistible  fate,  whose  will  none  may 
dispute,  and  whose  doings  are  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  cjisuists  or  lawgivers.  It  has  much  of  occa- 
sional tenderness,  and  can  melt  at  times  into  floods 
of  sympathy;  but  this  softness  is  found  strangely 
blended  with  a  savtige  violence,  Biu-h  thii  gn  often 
co-exist  As  in  the  case  of  the  French  ban  gman, 
who  in  the  time  of  their  great  revolution  was  found, 
fresh  from  his  gory  work  of  the  guillotine,  sobbing 
over  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  it  contrives  to  ally  the 
sanguinary  to  the  sentimental.  It  seeiim,  at.  first 
sight,  much  such  nn  ill-aseoHed  match  as  if  the  fanri- ' 
ly  of  Mr.  Wet-eyes  in  one  of  Bunysm*s  matchless  al- 
legories, were  wedded  to  that  of  Cxiant  Bloody-man 
in  the  other.  But  it  is  easily  explained.  It  hat*  been 
found  so  in  all  times  when  pansion  ha«  been  nuule  to 
take  the  place  of  leason  as  the  guide  of  a  people, 
and  conscience  has  been  thru&t  from  the  thioue  to 
be  succeeded  by  sentiment  The  luxurious  and^the 
cruel,  the  fit'i-de  and  the  voluptuous,  the  licentious 
and  the  relentless  readily  coalesce ;  and  we  POOH  are 
made  to  perceive  the  fitness  of  the  classic  fable  by 
which,  in  the  old  Greek  mythology,  Venus  was  seen 
knitting  her  hands  with  Shirs,  the  goddess  of  sen- 
suality allying  herself  with  the  god  of  slaughter. 
We  say,  much  of  the  literature  of  the  pi  wont  and 
the  last  generation  is  thus  the  caterer  of  piwsjon — 
lawless,  fierce,  and  vindictive  passion.  And  if  a  re- 
tired student  may  "  through  the  loop-holes  of  reti  eat" 
read  aright  the  world  of  fashion,  passion  seems  at 
times  acquiring  an  unwonted  ascendency  in  the 
popular  amusements  of  the  nge.  The  lewd  panto- 
mime and  dance,  from  which  me  less  refined  fashion 
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of  other  times  "Would  have  turned  her  blushing  and 
indignant  face,  the  gorgeous  spectacle  and  the  shows 
of  wild  beasts,  and  even  the  sanguinary  pugilistic 
combat,  that  sometimes  recalls  the  gladiatorial  shows 
of  old  Rome,  have  become,  in  our  day,  the  favorite 
recreations  of  some  classes  among  the  lovers  of  plea- 
sure. These  are,  it  should  be  remembered,  nearly 
the  same  with  the  favorite  entertainments  of  the 
later  Greek  empire,  when,  plethoric  by  its  wenlth, 
and  enervated  by  its  luxury,  that  power  was  about 
to  be  trodden  down  by  the  barbarian  invasions  of 
the  north. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  dangerous  ascendency 
of  passion  may  be  fostered,  where  we  should  have 
been  slow  to  suspect  it,  by  the  ultraism  of  some  good 
men  among  the  social  reformers  of  our  time.  Wil- 
berforce  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Mackintosh,  the 
very  model  of  a  reformer,  because  he  united  an  ear- 
nestness that  never  flagged  with  a  sweetness  that 
never  failed.  There  are  good  men  that  have  nothirg 
of  this  last  trait  Amid  the  best  intentions  theie 
is  occasionally,  in  the  benevolent  projects  even  of 
this  day,  a  species  of  Jack  Cadeism,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  re- 
form^ It  seems  the  very  opposite  of  the  character 
of  Wilberforce,  nouiishes  an  acridity  and  violence 
of  temper  that  appears  to  delight  in  repellir.g,  and 
seeks  to  enkindle  feeling  by  wild  exaggeration  and 
personal  denunciation  ;  raves  in  behalf  of  good  with 
the  very  spirit  of  evil,  and  where  it  carnot  convince 
assent,  would  extort  submission.  Even  truth  itself, 
when  administered  nt  a  scalding  heat,  cannot  benefit 
the  recipient ;  and  the  process  is  not  safe  for  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  himself. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  earnestness  when  shown 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  or  to  forget  how 
the  passion  awakened  in  some  revolutionary  crisis  of 
a  people's  history,  has  often  infused  into  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  an  unwonted  energy,  and  clothed 
them  as  with  an  immortal  vigor.  But  it  is  passion 
yoked  to  the  chariot  of  reapon,  and  curbed  by  the 
strong  hand  of  principle ;  laboring  in  the  traces,  but 
not  grasping  the  reins.  But  set  aside  argument  and 
truth,  and  give  to  passion  its  unchecked  course,  and 
the  effect  is  fetal.  It  may  at  first  seem  to  clothe  a 
literature  with  new  energy,  but  it  is  the  mere  ener- 
gy of  intoxication,  soon  spent,  and  for  which  there 
speedily  comes  a  sure  and  bitter  reckoning.  The 
bonds  of  principle  are  ioosened,  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  society  corrupted ;  and  the  effects  are  soon  seen 
extending  themselves  to  the  very  form  and  style  of 
a  literature  as  well  a3  to  the  morality  of  its  produc- 
tions. The  intense  is  substituted  for  the  natural  and 
true.  What  is  effective  is  sought  for  rather  than 
what  is  exact.  Our  literature  therefore  has  little, 
in  such  portions  of  it,  of  the  high  finish  and  serene 
repose  of  the  master-pieces  of  classic  antiquity, where 
passion,  in  its  highest  flights  is  seen  wearing  grace- 
fully all  the  restraining  rules  of  art ;  and  power  toils 
ever  as  under  the  severe  eye  of  order, 

WILLIAM  aiLMOEE  SIMMS, 

CITE  of  jfoe  most  consistent  and  accomplished 
authors  by  profession  the  country  has  produced,  is 
a  native  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  was 
bgra  April  17,  1806.  His  father,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  was  of  Scoto-Irish  descent,  and  his 
mother,  Harriet  Ann  Augusta  Singleton,  was  of 
a  Virginia  family,  which  came  early  to  the  state, 
and  was  found  in  the  Revolutionary  times  on  the 
"Whig  side.  William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  elder, 
having  failed  in  Charleston  as  a  merchant,  re- 
moved  to  Tennessee,  where  he  held  a  commission 
in  Coffee's  brigade  of  mounted  men,  under  the 
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command  of  Jackson,  employed  in  the  Indian 
war  against  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  His  wife 
died  while  oar  author,  the  secDnd  son,  was  in  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  left  in  the  absence  of  his 
father  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother.  Though 
his  early  education  derived  little  aid  from  the 
pecuniary  means  of  his  family,  which  were  limit- 
ed, and  though  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  early 
classical  training,  yet  the  associations  pf  this  part 
of  his  life  were  neither  unhappy  nor  unproductive, 
while  hi  3  energy  of  character  and  richly  endowed 
intellect  were  marking  out  an  immedhtte  path  of 
mental  activity  and  honor.  Choosing  the  law 
for  a  profession,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Charleston  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  did 
not  long  practise  the  profession,  but  turned  its 
peculiar  training  to  the  uses  of  a  literary  life. 
His  first  active  engagement  was  in  the  editorship 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  the  Charleston,  City  Ga&e-tte^ 
in  which  he  opposed  the  prevailing  doctrines  of 
nullification  ;  he  wrote  with  industry  and  spirit, 
but  being  interested  in  the  paper  as  its  proprie- 
tor, and  the  enterprise  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
was  stripped  by  its  failure  of  the  limited  patri- 
mony he  had  embarked  in  it. 

The  commencement  of  his  career  as  an  author^ 
had  preceded  this.  He  wrote  verses  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  first  appeared  before  the  public 
as  a  poet,  in  the  publication,  about  1825,  of  a 
Monody  on  @e[i.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 
A  volume,  Lyrical  and  other  Poems,  appeared 
from  his  peri,  in  1827,  at  Charleston,  followed  by 
Etrly  Lays  the  sam-3  year.  Another  volume, 
The  Vision,  Of  Cortes,  (Jain,  and  other  Poemz, 
appeared  in  1829,  and  the  next  year  a  celebration, 
in  verse,  of  the  French  Revolution  of  18,30,  The 
Tricolor,  or  Three  Days  of  Mood  in  Paris. 

Shortly  after  this  date,  in  1832,  Mr.  Simms 
visitsd  New  York,  where  his  imaginative  poem, 
Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea,  published  by  the 
Harpers  in  that  year,  introduced  him  to  the  lite- 
rary circles  of  the  city,  in  which  he  was  warmly 
welcomed.  Atalantis  was  a  successful  poem 
with  the  publishers,  a  rarity  at  any  time,  and 
more  noticeable  in  this  case  as  the  work  of  an 
unheralded,  unknown  author.  It  ic  written  with  • 
easy  elegance,  in  smooth  blank  verse,  interspersed 
with  frequent  lyrics.  Atalantis,  a  beautiful  and 
virtuous  princess  of  the  Nereids,  is  alternately 
flattered  and  threatened  by  a  monster  into  whose 
power  she  has  fallen,  by  straying  on  the  ocean 
beyond  her  domain,  and  becoming  subject  to  his 
magical  spells.  She  recovers  her  freedom  by 
the  aid  of  a  shipwrecked  Spanish  knight,  whose 
earthly  nature  enables  him  to  penetrate  the  gross 
atmosphere  of  the  island  which  the  demon  had 
extemporized  for  her  habitation,  Tho  prison 
disappears,  and  the  happy  pair  descend  to  tho 
caves  of  ocean. 

The  next  year  the  Harpers  published  Mr. 
Simms's  first  tale,  Martin  Fdber,  the  Story  of  a 
Criminal,  written  in  the  intense  passionate  style. 
It  secured  at  once  public  attention. 

The  author  had  now  fairly  entered  upon  tho 
active  literary  life  which  he  has  since  pursued 
without  interruption ;  and  so  uniform  has  been 
his  career,  that  a  few  words  will  sum  up  the  inci- 
dents of  his  history.  A  second  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr,  Roach,  a  wealthy  planter  of  the 
Barn  well  district,  his  first  wife  having  died  soon 
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after  their  union  before  his  visit  to  New  York ;  a 
seat  in  the  state  legislature,  and  the  reception  of 
the  Doctorate  of  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Alabama :  his  summer  residence  at  Charleston  and 
his  home  winter  life  on  the  plantation  Woodlands. 


Woodlands. 

at  Midway,  with  frequent  visits  to  the  northern 
cities ;  these  are  the  few  external  incident  *  of 
a  career,  the  events  of  which  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  achievements  of  .the  author.  The  latter  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  important. 

To  proceed  with  their  production  in  some  classi- 
fied order,  the  author's  poems  way  be  first  enume- 
rated. The  publication,  next  to  those  already 
mentioned,  was  a  volume  in  New  York  in  1830, 
Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,  lyrical,  senti' 
mental,  and  descriptive;  Donna  Florida,  a  Title, 
in  the  I)on  Juun  style  with  a  Spanish  heroine,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston  in  1843 ;  Grouped  Thoughts 
and  Scattered  JFfavoies,  a  collection  of  sonnets; 
Areytoa,  or  Songs  o/ the  South,  184$ ;  Lays  of  the 
Palmetto,  a  number  of  ballads  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  the  South  Carolina  regiments  in  tho 
Mexican  war  in  1848;  a  new  edition  of  Atalantis 
"the  same  year  fit  Philadelphia,  with  a  collection, 
The  Eye  and  the  Wing  ;  Poems  Chiefly  Imagina- 
tive; The  Cassique  of  Aceabee,  a  To-l*  of  AMcy 
River ,  with  otlwr  pwom,  New  York,  1849 ;  Tke 
City  of  the  Silent,  a  poem  delivered  at  tho  Con- 
secration of  Magnolia  -Cemetery,  Charleston,  in 
1850. 

In  1853,  two  volumes  of  poems  were  published 
by  Redfield,  comprising  a  selection,  with  revisions 
and  addition^,  from  tho  preceding.  In  dramatic 
literature,  Mr,  Sirnrns  has  written  Norman  Mew- 
rice,  or  the  Man  of  the  People,  in  which  the  action 
is  laid  in  the  present  day,  and  the  author  grap- 
ples resolutely  in  blank  verso  with  the  original 
evcry-day  materials  of  familiar  life.  The  scene 
opens  ia  Philadelphia.  Maurice  is  the  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Clarice,  whom  ho  marries,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  an  intriguing  aunt,  Mrs.  Jervas 
(whose  name  and  character  recall  her  prototype 
in  Pamela),  and  a  worthless  Robert  W/irren, 
kinsman  and  -enemy — who  retains  a  forged  paper 
which  Maurice  had  playfully  executed  as  a  boyish 
freak  of  penmanship,  which  had  boon  made  nego- 
tiable, and  which  Maurice  had  "  taken  up,"  re- 
ceiving from  his  running  ^relative  a  copy  of  ih© 


paper  in  place  of  the  original,  the  latter  being 
kept  to  rnin  him  as  time  might  serve.  In  the 
second  act,  we  have  Maurice  pursuing  his  career 
in  the  west,  in  Missouri,  as  the  Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple. In  a  lawsuit  which  he  conducts  for  a  widow, 
he  confronts  in  her  oppressor  the  fire-eating  bully 
of  the  region,  with  whom  he  fights  a  duel,  and  is 
talked  of  for  senator.  The  scoundrel  Warren  fol- 
lows him,  and  seeks  to  gain  control  over  his  wife 
by  threatening  to  produce  tho  forged  paper  at  a 
critical  moment  for  his  political  reputation.  She 
meets  tho  villain  to  receive  the  paper,  and  stabs 
him.  The  widow's  cause,  is  gained ;  all  plot?,  per- 
sonal and  political,  discomfited ;  and  Missouri,  at 
the  close,  enjoys  the  very  best  prospect  of  secur- 
ing an  honest  senator.  Though  this  play  is  a  bold 
attempt,  with  much  new  ground  to  be  broken,  it 
is  managed  with  such  skill,  in  poetical  blank  verse, 
and  with  so  consistent,  manly  a  sentiment,  that 
we  pay  little  attention  to  its  difficulties.  Michael 
Bonham,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Alamo,  is  a  romantic 
drama  founded  upon  an  event  in  Texan  history. 
Both  of  these  have  been  acted  with  -success.  Mr. 
Simms  has  also  adapted  for  stage  purposes  Shake- 
speure's  play  of  Timon,  with  numerous  additions 
of  his  own.  This  drama  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Forrest,  and  has  been  prepared  for  the 


I)f  Mr.  Simms's  Revolutionary  Romances, 
The  Partisan,  published  in  1835,  was  tho  ear- 
liest, tho  first  of  a  trilogy  completed  by  tho 
publication  of  IfeUicJiampe  and  Katharine 
Walton,  or  the  Rebel  of  Dorchester,  which  con- 
tains a  delineation  of  social  life  at  Charleston  in 
the  Revolutionary  period.  Tho  action  of  those 
pieces  covers  tho  whole  period  of  active  warfare 
of  tho  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  and  presents 
every  variety  of  military  and  patriotic  movement 
of  the  regular  and  partisan  encounter  of  the 
swamp  and  forest  country.  They  include  the 
career  of  Marion,  Sumptor,  Pickens,  Moultrk*, 
Hayne,  and  others,  on  tho  constant  battle-field  of 
tho  state,  South  Carolina  being  tho  scene  of  the 
most  severe  conflicts  of  tho  Revolution.  These 
works  have  been  succeeded  at  long  intervals  by 
The  Scout,  originally  culled  The  Kiiixtnen,  or 
the  Black  JRid&rs of  tKe  Congaree,  and  Woodcraft, 
or  JIawks  about  the  Dotecot,  originally  published 
as  The  Sword  and  the  Distaff.  £11 /aw,  which 
includes  the  groat  action  known  by  this  name,  is 
tho  latest  of  tho  author's  compositions  in  this 
field,  dfwj  Hirers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia,  the  first 
regularly  constructed  novel  of  Mr.  Simms,  belongs 
to  a  class  of  border  tales,  with  which  may  be 
classed  Itichard  Hurdis,  or  thaAvwger  vfJMooa*^ 
a  Tale  of  Alabama;  Border  Beagles,  a  Tale  of 
Mmw&ippi ;  fleam fhanpt.,  a  Tale  of  JTentHGby, 
founded  upon  a  story  of  crime  in  the  state,  which 
has  employed  tho  pens  of  several  American 
writes1;  Ilelen  Hal#ey,<Qr  the  Sicmip  Matt  of 
Covdachifa;  Tli&  Gt&lden  Chi'ixtmm,  a  Chronicle 
of  St.  John**,  Berkeley  ;  and  Qharl&mont, .Iffifi. 
The  Historical  Romances  include  The  Yemaasee, 
a  Romance  of  Carolina,  an  Indian  story,  founded 
upon  the  general  conspiracy  of  that  Colony  to 
massacre  tho  whites  in  1715 — tho  portraiture 
of  the  Indian  in  this  work,  ba^ed  by  Mr.  Simms 
upon  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  t  riles*, 
correcting  numerous  popular  misconceptions  of 
tl:e  character ;  Pelayo,  a  Story  of  the  Moth,  imd 
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5ts  sequel,  Count  Julian,  "both  founded  on  tho 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  the  fate  of 
Roderick,  and  the  apostasy  of  the  traitor  from 
whom  the  second  work  is  named;  The  Dansel 
oj  Darien,  the  hero  of  \vhieh  is  the  celebrated 
Vasco  Knnez  c!e  Ball  oa,  the  dit-coverer  of  the 
Pacific ;  The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or  the  Hugue- 
nots in  Florida,  an  historical  romance,  of  one  of 
the  most  finely  marked  and  characteristic  epi- 
sodes in  the  colonial  annals  of  the  country, 
bringing  into  view  the  three  rival  nations  of 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Red  Men  of  the  Continent, 
at  the  very  opening-  of  the  great  American  drama 
before  the  appearance  of  the  English;  Vatcon- 
celos,  the  scene  of  which  includes  the  career  of 
De  Soto  in  Florida  and  the  Havannah.  In  the 
last  work  Mr.  Shnins  introduces  the  degradation 
of  a  knight  by  striking  off  his  spurs,  under  the 
most  imposing  scenes  of  chivalry — one  of  the 
xnost  delicate  and  elaborate  of  his  many  sketches, 
this  appeared  under  the  name  of  u  Frank 
Cooper.37  Cassigue  of  Jliawah  was  issued  in  1859. 


Another  class  of  Mr.  Simula's  novels  may  be 
generally  ranked  as  the  moral  and  the  imaginative, 
and  are  both  of  a  domestic  and  romantic  interest. 
This  was  the  author's  earliest  vein,  the  series  open- 
ing with  Martin  Faber,  published  in  1833,  fol 
lowed  at  intervals  by  Carl  Werner,  Confession  of 
the  Blind  Heart,  The  Wigwam  and  The  Cabin,  a 
collection  of  tale*4,  including  several  in  which  an 
interest  of  the  imagination  is  sustained  with 
striking  effect;  and  Cattle  Dismal,  or* the  Bache- 
lor's Christina*,  a  domestic  legend,  in  1844,  a 
South  Carolina  Ghost 'Story ;  Marie  de  Bemiere, 
a1  Tale  of  the  Crexceni  City,  with  other  tales. 

In  History,  Mr.  Sirams  has  produced  a  History 
of  South,  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  in  the  Re- 
volution, a  critical  and  argumentative  work,  sug- 
gestive of  certain  clues  overlooked  by  histori- 
ans, A  supplementary  book  was  added  in  1859. 


A  G-eography  of  South  Carolina  may  "be  ranked 
under  this  head,  and  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  numerous  elaborate  review  and  magazine 
articles,  of  which  a  protracted  discussion  of  the 
Cicil  Warfare  of  the  South  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  the  American  Loyalists  of 
the  Revolutionary  Period  in  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  frequent  papers  illustrating  the 
social  and  political  history  of  the  South,  are  the 
most  noticeable.  Mr.  Simms's  contributions  to 
Biography  embrace  a  Life  of  Francis  Marion, 
embodying  a  minute  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  partisan  warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
The  Life  of  John  Smith,  which  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  the  author's  best  narrative  talent  and 
display  of  the  picturesque;  a  kindred  subject, 
The  Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  handled  con 
amore.  and  The  Life  of  General  Greene,  of  the 
Revolution.  These  are  all  works  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  are  elaborated  with  care. 

In  Criticism,  Mr.  Simins's  pen  has  traversed 
the  wide  field  of  the  literature  of  his  day,  both 
foreign  and  at  home.  He  has  edited  the  imputed 
plitys  of  Shakespeare,  with  notes  and  preliminary 
essays.* 

To  Periodical  literature  he  has  always  been  a 
liberal  contributor,  and  has  himself  founded  and 
conducted  several  reviews  and  magazi nes.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  The  Southern  Literary 
G-(mette,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  reached  two 
volumes  in  1825  ;  The  Cosmopolitan,  An  Occa- 
sional ;  The  Magnolia,  or  Southern  Apalachian, 
a  literary  magazine  and  monthly  review,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston  in  1842^3;  The  Southern 
and  Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review,  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1845,  which  he  edited ; 
while  he  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  Knick- 
erbocker, Orion,  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
Graham's,  Godey's,  and  other  magazines.  A  re- 
view of  Mrs.  Trollope,  in  the  American  Quarterly 
for  1832,  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
time.  Iri  1849,  Mr.  Simrns  became  editor  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously contributed,  and  which  was  revived  by  his 
writings  and  personal  influence.  Several  Miscel- 
laneous production -j  maybe  introduced  in  this  con- 
nexion. The  Boole  of '  my  Lady,  a  melange,  in" 
1833;  Vieios  and  JBedews  of  American  History, 
Literature,  and  Art,  including  several  lectures, 
critical  papers,  and  biographical  sketches;  Father 
Abbot,  or  the  Home  Tourist,  a  Medley,  embracing 
sketches  of  scenery,  life,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  South ;  JEgeria,  or  Voices  of  T.iought  and 
Counsel  for  the  Woods  and  Wayside,  a  collection 
of  aphorisms,  and  brief  essays  in  prose  and  verse ; 
Southward  Ho  !  a  species  of  Decameron,  in  which 
a  group  of  travellers  interchanging  opinion  and 
criticism,  discuss  the  scenery  and  circumstances 
of  the  South,  with  frequent  introduction  of  song 
aud  story ;  The  Morak  of  Slavery,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and 
since  included  in  the  volume  entitled  The  Pro- 
Slavery  Argument. 

In.  addition  to  these  numerous  literary  produc- 


*  A.  Supplement  to  the  Play^s  of  William  Shakespeare,  com- 
prising tne  Seven  Dramas  which  have  been  ascribed  to  his  pen, 
but  which  are  not  included  with  his  writings  in  modern  edi- 
tions, edited  with  notes,  and  an  introduction  to  each  play.  Sro. 
Cooledge  &  Brother:  New  York.  1S48. 
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tions,Mr.  Simm&is  the  author  of  several  orations 
on  public  occasions,  —  The  Social  Principle,  th& 
True  Secret  of  National  Permanence,,  delivered  in 
184&  before  the  literarf  societies  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama;  The  True  Sources  of  American 
JncUpendente,  in  1844r  before  tlw  town*  council 
and  citizens  of  AikenT  S.  0',  ;  Self-Development, 
in  1847,  before  the  literary  societies  of  Oglethorpe 
•  University,  Georgia;  TJ^e  JBcettle  of  Jfort  Moul- 
trie,  an  anniversary  discourse  on  Sullivan's  Island  ; 
two  courses  of  lectures,  of  three  each,  On  Poetry 
and  the  Practical,  and  T7ie  Moral  UJiaracter  of 


The  numerous  writings  of  Mr.  Simnis  are 
characterized  by  their  earnestness^  sincerity,  and 
thoroughness.  Hnrd  worker  as  he  is  in  litera- 
ture, he  pursues-  each  subject  "with  new  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  They  are  a  remarkable  scries  of 
works,  when  it  is  considered  how  lurgi}  a  portion 
of  them  involve  no  inconsiderable,  thought  and 
original  research. 

As-  an  author,  he  has  pursued  an  honorable, 
manly  career.  His  constant  engagements  in  the 
press,  as  a,  critic  and  reviewer*  have  given  him 
opportunities  of  extending  favors  to  his  brother 
writers,  which  be  has  freely  employed.  His 
generosity  in  this  respect  is  noticeable.  Nor  has 
this  kindness  been  limited  by  any  local  feeling  ; 
while  his  own  state  has  found  in  him  one  of  the 
chief,  in  a  literary  view  the  chief,  supporter  of 
her  interests.  As  •  a  novelist,,  Mr.  Sirnins  is 
vigorous  in  delineation,  dramatic  In  action,  poetic 
in  his  description  of  scenery,  a  master  of  plot, 
and  skilled  in  the  arts  of  the  practised  story 
teller.  IIi3  own  tastes  lead  him  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  provinces  of  imaginative 
literature,  and  ho  is  apt  to  introduce  much  of 
their  spirit  into  his  prose  creations.  Ilia  powers 
as  an  essayist,  fond  of  discut  sing;  the  philosophy 
of  his  subject,  are-  of  a  high  order,  lie  is  in- 
genious iu  speculation  and  ibrtilo  in  argument. 

**Ia  1850,  and  again  in  18C5,  were-  published 
uniform  editions  of  jSimmtfe  Revolutionary  and 
Border  Romances  of  the  South,  in  seventeen  vol- 
umes, to  which  were  added  two  volumes  of 
Poems.  His  last  works  were:  The  Gho#t  of  My 
J&mland,  a  Tale  of£h&  Grwcent  City^  18l>6  ;  and 
War  Poetry  of  the  {South  (aa  edited  volume), 
1867.  lie  died,  at  Charleston,  June  11,  1870, 
aged  sixty-four  years. 


Where-  dwells  the  spirit  of  the  Bard — what  sky 

Persuades  his  daring  wing, — 

Folded  in  soffc  carnation,  or  in  snow 

Still  sleeping,  far  o'er  summits  of  the  cloud. 

And,  with  a  seeming,  sweet  unt'onscioxianesify 

Wooing  his  plume-,  through  baffling*  storms  to  fly,, 

Assured  of  all  that  ever  yefc  might  bless 

The  spirit,  by  love  and  loftiest  hope  made*  proud,, 

Would  he  but  struggle  for  the  dear  caress  I — 

Or  woiiild  his  giant  spring*, 

Impelled  by  holiest  ire. 

Assail  the  sullen  summits-  of  the  storm, 

Bent  with  broad  brenst  and  still  impatient  form, 

Where  clouds,  unfold  themselves  ia  leaping  fire! 

What,  vision  wins  his  soul, — 

What  passion  wings  his  flight,-— 

What  drenrai  of  conquest  wpos  his  eager  eye  I— 

How;, glows*  lie  with  the  strife,-— 


How  spurns  he  at  control, — 

With  "vvhut  unmeasured  rage  "would!  he  defy 

The  foes  that  rise  around  and  threaten  life  !— 

Ilia  upward  flight  is  fair, 

lie  goes  through  parting  air, 

He  break?  the  barrier  cloud,  he  sees  the  eye  that's 

there, 
The  centre  of  the  realm  of  storm  that  mocked  him  but 

to  dare! 

And  now  he  grasps  the  prize, 
That  on  the  summit  lies. 
And  binds  the  burning  jewel  to  his  brow; 
Transfigured  by  its  bright, 
lie  wears  a  mightier  face, 
JXfor  grovels  more  in  likeness-  of  the  earth ; — 
Ilia  wing  a  bolder  flight, 
His  step  a.  wilder  grace, 
He  glows,  the  creature  of  a  holier  birth  j — 
Suns  sing;  and  stars  glow  glad  around  his  light ; 
And  thus  he  speeds,  afar, 
'Mid  gathering  sun  and  star, 
The  sov'reign,  he,  of  worlds,  where  these  but  subjects 

arc ; 
And   men  that  marked  Ms  wing:  -with    mocking 

sight, 

Do  watch  and  wonder  now  ;< — 
Will  watch  and  worship  with  delight,  anon, 
When,  far  from  hiss-  and  hate,  Ms  upward  form  hath 

gone  I 

Oh !  ere  that  van  was  "won, 

Whose  flight  hath  braved  the  sun — 

Whose  daring  strength  and  aim 

Have  scaled  the  heights  of  cloud  and  bared  their 

breasts  of  flame  • 
What  lowly  toil  was  clone, — 
How  slow  the  momenta  sped, — -, 
How  bitter  were  the  pangs  that  vexed  the  heart  and 

head! 

The  burden  which  he  boirer 
The  thorns  his  foot  that  tore, 
The  cruel  wounds  ho  suffered  with  no  moan, — 
Alone, — and  still  alone ! — 
Denial,  which  could  smile, 
Beholding1,,  sill  the  while,' 
How  suiter  than  the  sea  were  the  salt  tears  ho 

shed ; 

And  over  all,  the  curse, 
Than  all  of  those  more  worse. 
Prostrate,  before  the  common  "way, 
The  feet  of  hissing  things, 
Whose  toil  it  is  to  tear, 
And  cramp  the  glorious  creature  born,  to 
Ah!  should  he  cmce  despair! — 


USTot  lonely,  with  the  sad  nymph  Solitude; 

Deep  in  the  cover  of  the  ancient  wood, 

Where  the  aim  leaves  him,  and  the  happy  dawn. 

Stealing  with  blushes  over  the  gray  Iawnr 

titilla  finds  him,  all  forgetful  of  tiie  flight 

Of  hours,  that  passing  still  from  dnrk  to  bright, 

Know  not  to  loiter, — all  their  progress  naught  >— 

His  eye,  unconscious  of  the  day,  is  bright 

With  inward  vision  j  till,  as  sudden  fr<*cdr 

By  the  superior  qixcwt  of  a  proud  thought, 

He  darts  away  with  fun  unmeasured  speed ; 

His  pinion  purpling  ns  be  gains  the  height, 

Where  still,  though  all  obscured  from  mortal  sight, 

He  bathes  him  in  the  late  smiles  of  the  sun ; — • 

And  oh !  the  glory,  ns  he  guides  his  steed, 

Flukes  from  his-  pinions  fulling,  as-  they  BOUT 

To  mounts-  where  Eos  l*ind$  her  buakzns  on 

And  proud  Artemis,  watching1  bj  her  well, 

For  one. — sole  fortunate  of  all  Ins  race, — 
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"With  hand!  upon  his  mouth  her  beagle  stays,, 

Lest  he  should  haffle  sounds  too  sweet  to  lose, 

That  even  now  are  gliding  with  the  dews. 

How  nobly  he  arrays 

His  robes  for  flight — his  robes,  the  woven  of  songs, 

Borrowed  from  starry  spheres, — with  each  a  muse 

Thftt,  with  her  harmonies,  maintains  its  dance 

Celestial,  and  its  circles  bright  prolongs. 

Fair  ever,  but  with  warrior  form  and  face, 

He  stands  before  the  eye  of  each  young  grace 

Beguiling  the  sweet  passion  from  her  cell, 

And  still  subjecting  beauty  by  the  glance, 

Which  speaks  his  own  subjection  to  a  spell. 

The  eldest  born  of  rapture,  that  makes  Love, 

At  once  submissive  and  the  Conqueror. 

He  conquers  but  to  bring  deliverance, 

And  with  deliverance  light ; — 

To  conquer,  he  has  only  to  explore, — 

And  makes  a  permanent  empire,  but  to  spread, 

Though  speeding  on  with  unobserving  haste, — 

A  wing  above  the  waste* 

A  single  feather  from  his  pinion  shed, 

A  single  beam  of  beauty  from  his  eye^ 

Takes  captive  of  the  dim  sleeping  realm  below, 

Through  eyes  of  truest  worshippers,  that  straight 

Bring  shouts  to  welcome   and  bright  flowers  to 

wreathe 

His  altars ;  and,  as  those,  to  life  from  death, 
Plucked  sudden,  in  their  gratitude  and  faith 
Deem  him  a  god  who  wrought  the  miracle, — 
So  do  they  take  him  to  their  shrines,  and  vow 
Their  annual  incense  of  sweet  song  and  smell, 
For  him  to  whom  their  happiness  they  owe. 
Thus  goes  he  still  from  desert  shore  to  shore, 
"Where  life  in  darkness  droops,  where  beauty  errs, 
Having  no  worshippers, 

And  lacking  sympathy  for  the  light ! — The  eye 
That  is  the  spirit  of  his  wing,  no  more, 
This  progress  once  begun,  can  cease  to  soar, 
Suffers  eclipse,  or  sleeps ! — 
No  more  be  furled 

The  wing, — that,  from  the  first  decreed  to  fly, 
Must  speed  to  daily  conquests,  deep  and  high, 
Till  no  domain  of  dark  unlighted  keeps, 
And  all  the  realm  of  strife  beneath  the  sky 
Grows  one,  in  beauty  and  peace  for  evermore, — 
Soothed  to  eternal  office  of  delight, 
By  these  that  wing  the  soul  on  its  first  flight, 
For  these   are    tke   great  spirits  that  shape  the 

world  { 


Blessings  on  the  blessing  children,  sweetest  gifts  of 

Heaven  to  earth, 
Filling  all  the  heart  with  gladness,  filling  all  the 

house  with  mirth ; 
Bringing  with  them  native  sweetness,  pictures  of  the 

primal  bloom, 
"Which  the  bliss  for  ever  gladdens,  of  the  region 

whence  they  come : 
Bringing  with  them  joyous  impulse  of  a  state  with* 

outeu  care, 
And  a  buoyant  faith  in  being,  which  makes  all  in 

nature  fair ; 
Not  a  doubt  to  dim.  the  distance,  not  a  grief  to  vex 

thee,  nigh, 
And  a  hope  that  in  existence  finds  each  hour  a 

luxury; 
Going  singing,  bounding,  brightening — never  fearing 

as  they  go, 
That  the  innocent  shall  tremble,  and  the  loving  find 

a  foe; 
In  the  daylight,  in  the  starlight,  still  with  thought 

that  freely  flies, 


Prompt  and  joyous,  with  no  question  of  the  beauty 

in  the  skies ; 
Genial  fancies  winning  raptures,  &s  the  bee  still  sucks 

her  store, 
All  the  present  still  a  garden  gleaned  a  thousand 

times  before ; 

All  the  future,  but  a  region,  where  the  happy  serv- 
ing thought, 
Still  depicts  a  thousand  blessings,  by  the  winged 

hunter  caught ; 
Life  a-  chase  where  blushing  pleasures  only  seem  to 

strive  in  flight, 
Lingering  to  be  caught,  and  yielding  gladly  to  the- 

proud  delight; 
As  the  maiden,  through  the  alleys,  looking  backward 

as  she  flies, 
Woos  the  fond  pursuer  onward,  with  the  lore-light 

in  her  eyes. 

Oh !  the  happy  life  in  children,  still  restoring  joy  to 

ours, 
Making  for  the  forest  music,  planting  for  the  way* 

side  flowers; 
Back  recalling  all  the  sweetness,  in  a.  pleasure  pure 

as  rare, 
Back  the  past  of  hope  and  rapture  bringing  to  the 

heart  of  care. 
How,  as  swell  the  happy  voices,  bursting  through 

the  shady  grove, 
Memories  take  the  place  of  sorrows,  time  restores 

the  sway  to  love  ! 
"We  are  in  the  shouting  comrades,  shaking  off  the 

load  of  years, 
Thought  forgetting,  strifes  and  trials,  doubts  and 

agonies  and  tears ; 
We  are  in  the  bounding  urchin,  as  o'er  hill  and  plain 

he  darts, 
Share  the  struggle  and  the  triumph,  gladdening  in 

his  heart  of  hearts ; 
What  an  image  of  the  vigor  and  the  glorious  grace 

we  knew, 
When  to  eager  youth  from,  boyhood,  at  a  single 

bound  we  grew! 
Even  such  our  slender  beauty,  such  upon  our  cheek 

the  glow, 
In  our  eyes  the  life  and  gladness — of  our  blood  the 

overflow. 
Bless  tho  mother  of  the  urchin!  in  his  form  wo  see 

her  truth : 
He  is  now  the  very  picture  of  the  memories  in  our 

youth  * 
Never  can  we  doubt  the  forehead,  nor  the  sunny 

flowing  hair, 
Nor  the  smiling  in  the  dimple  speaking  dbin  and 

cheek  so  fair; 
Bless  the  mother  of  the  young  one,  he  hath  blended 

in  his  grace, 
All  the  hope  and  joy  And  beauty,  kindling  once  in 

either  face 


Oh !  the  happy  faith  of  children!  that  is  glad  in  all 

it  sees, 
And  with  never  need  of  thinking,  pierces  still  its 

mysteries , 
In  simplicity  profoundest,  in  their  soul  abundance 

blest, 
Wise  in  value  of  the  sportive,  and  in  restlessness  at 

rest. 
Lacking  every  creed,  yet  having  faith  so  large  in  all 

they  see, 
That  to  know  is  still  to  gladden,  and  'tis  rapture  but 

to  be. 
What  trim  fancies  bring  them  flowers;  what  rare 

spirits  walk  their  wood. 
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What  a  w'oncu'ous'  world  tlie  moonlight  harbors  of 

the  gay  and  good  1 

Unto  them  the?  very  tempest  walks  in  glories  grate- 
ful still, 
And  the  lightning  gleams,  a  seraph,  to  persuade 

them  to  the  hill : 
*Tis  a  swept  ami  loving  spirit,  that  throughout  the 

midnight  rains, 
Broods  beside  the  shuttered  windows,  and  with 

gentle  love  complains ; 
And  how  -wooing,  how  exalting,  with  the  richness 

of  her  dyes, 
Spans  the  painter  of  the  rainbow,  her  bright  arch 

along  the  skies, 
With  a  dream  like  Jacob's  ladder,  showing  to  the 

fancy's  sight, 
How  'twere  easy  for  the  sad  one  to  escape  to  worlds 

of  light  I 
All !  the  wisdom  of  such  fancies,  and  the  truth  in 

every  dream, 
That  to  iaith  confiding  offers,  cheering  every  gloom, 

a  gleam ! 
Happy  hearts,  still  cherish  fondly  each  delusion  of 

your  youth, 
Joy  is  born  of  well  believing,  and  the  fiction  wraps 

the  truth, 

1IIE  RATTLESSrAKB— FEOM  TOT  TBMASS1CBL 

[The  "heroine,  Boss  Matthews,  in  the  wood  waits  tho  coming 
oflwr  lover.] 

"  He  is  not  come,"  she  murmured,  half  disap- 
pointed, as  the  old  grove  of  oaks  with  all  its  religious 
solemnity  of  shadow  lay  before  her.  She  took  her 
seat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  tho  growth  of  a  century, 
whose  thick  and  knotted  roots,  started  from  their 
sheltering  earth,  shot  even  above  the  long  grass 
around  them,  and  ran  in  irregular  sweeps  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  upon  the  surface.  Here  she  sat 
not  long,  for  her  mind  grew  impatient  and  confused 
with  the  various  thoughts  crowding  upon  it — sweet 
thoughts  it  may  be,  for  sho  thought  of  him  whom 
she  loved, — of  him  almost  only ;  and  of  the  lon& 
hours  of  happy  enjoyment  which  the  future  had  in 
store.  Then  came  tho  fears,  following  fast  tipon  tho 
hopes,  as  the  shadows  follow  the  sunlight.  Tho 
doubts  of  existence — the  brevity  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  life;  these  are  tho  contemplations  even  of 
happy  love,  and  these  beset  and  saddened  her ;  till, 
starting'  tip  in  that  dreamy  confusion  which  the 
scene  not  less  than  tho  subject  of  her  musings  had 
inspired,  she  glided  among  the  old  trees  scarce  con- 
scious of  her  movement. 

"  He  docs  not  come — he  does  not  come,"  she  mur- 
mured, an  she  stood  contemplating  the  thick  copse 
spreading  before  her,  and  forming  the  barrier  which 
terminated  the  beautiful  range  of  oaks  which  con- 
stituted the  grove.  How  beautiful  was  the  green 
and  garniture  of  that  little  copse  of  wood.  The 
leaves  were  thick,  and  the  grass  around  lay  folded 
over  and  over  iu  bunches,  with  here  and  there  a 
wild  flower,  gleaming  from  its  green,  and  making  of 
it  a  beautiful  carpet  of  tho  richest  and  most  various 
texture.  A  small  tree  rose  from  tho  centre  of  n 
clump  around  which  a  wild  grape,  gadded  luxuri- 
antly ;  and,  with  an  incoherent  souse  of  what  she 
saw,  she  lingered  before  the  little  cluster,  seeming  to 
survey  that  which,  though  it  seemed  to  fix  her  eye, 
yet  failed  to  fill  her  thought.  Her  mind  wandered 
— her  soul  was  far  away ;  and  the  objects  in  her 
vision  were  far  other  than  those  which  occupied  her 
imagination.  Things  grew  indistinct  beneath  her 
eye.  Tho  eye  rather  slept  than  saw.  The  musing 
spirit  had  given  holiday  to  the  ordinary  senses,  and 
took  no  heed  of  the  forms  that  rose,  and  floated,  or 
glided  away,  before  them.  la  this  way,  the  leaf  de- 


tached made  no  impression  upon  the  sight  that  wa 
yet  bent  upon  it ;  she  saw  not  the  bird,  though  it 
whirled,  untroubled  by  a  fear,  in  wanton  circles 
around  her  head — and  the  black  snake,  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  darted  over  her  path  without 
arousing  a  sii  gle  terror  in  the  form  that  otherwise 
would  have  shivered  at  its  mere  appearance.  And 
yet,  though  thus  indistinct  were  all  thii  gs  around 
her  to  the  musing  eye  of  the  maiden,  her  eye  was 
yet  singularly  fixed — fastened  as  it  were,  to  a  single 
-pot — gutheied  and  controlled  by  a  single  object, 
ind  glazed,  apparently,  beneath  a  curious  faseina- 
bion.  Before  the  maiden  rose  a  little  clump  of 
bushes,— bright  tas  gled  leaves  flaunting  wide  in 
glossiest  green,  with  vines  trailing  over  them,  thickly 
decked  with  blue  and  crimson  flowers.  Her  eye 
communed  vacantly  with  these;  fastened  by  a  star- 
iike  shining  glance — a  subtle  ray,  that  shot  out  from 
the  circle,  of  green  le.-ives — seeming  to  be  their  very 
eye — and  sending  out  a  lurid  lustre  that  seemed  to 
stream  ;u cross  the  space  between,  and  find  its  way 
into  her  own  eyes.  Very  piercing  and  beautiful 
was  that  subtle  biightness,  of  the  sweetest,  strangest 
power.  And  now  the  leaves  quivered  and  seemed 
to  float  away,  only  to  return,  and  the  vines  waved 
and  swung  around  in  fantastic  maze*,  unfolding 
ever-changing  varieties  of  form  and  color  to  her 
gaze ;  but  the  star-like  eye  was  ever  steadfast,  bright 
and  gorgeous  gleaming  in  their  midst,  and  still 
fastened,  with  strange  fondness,  upon  her  own. 
How  beautiful,  with  wondrous  intensity,  did  it 
gleam,  and  dilate,  growing  larger  and  more  lustrous 
with  every  ray  which  it  sent  forth.  And  her  own 
glance  became  intense,  fixed  also ;  but  with  a  dream- 
ing sense  that  conjured  up  the  wildest  fancies, 
terribly  beautiful,  that  took  her  soul  away  from  her, 
and  wrapt  it  about  as  with  a  spell.  She  would  have 
fled,  she  would  have  flown ;  but  she  had  not  power 
to  move.  The  will  was  wanting  to  her  flight,  fcxho 
felt  that  sho  could  have  bent  forward  to  pi  nek  the 
gem-like  thing  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaf  in  which 
it  seemed  to  grow,  and  which  it  irradiated  with  its 
bright  white  gleam  ;'  but  ever  as  she  aimed  to  stretch 
forth  her  hand,  and  bend  forward,  she  heard  a  rush 
of  wings,  and  a  shrill  scream  from  the  tree  above 
her — such  a  scream  as  the  mock-bird  makes,  when, 
angrily,  it  raises  its  dusky  crest,  and  flaps  its  winga 
furiously  against  its  slender  sides.  Such  a  scream 
seemed  like  a  "warning,  and  though  yet  tmawakened 
to  full  consciousness,  it  startled  her  and  forbade  her 
effort.  More  than  once  in  her  survey  of  this  strange 
object,  had  sho  heard  that  shrill  note,  and  still  had 
it  carried'  to  her  ear  the  same  note  of  warning,  and 
to  her  mind  the  same  vague  consciousne&i  of  an  evil 
presence.  But  the  star-like  eye  was  yet  upon  her 
own — a  small,  bright  eye,  qxiick  like  that  ot"  a  bird, 
now  steady  iu  its  plaee,  and  observant  seemingly 
only  of  hers,  now  darting  forward  with  all  the 
clustering  leaves  about  it,  and  sliootirg  up  towards 
her,  as  if  wooing  her  to  seize.  At  another  moment, 
riveted  to  the  vine  which  lay  around  it,  it  would 
whirl  round  and  round,  dazzlingly  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, oven  as  a  torch,  wavii  g  hurriedly  by  night  in 
tho  hands  of  some  playful  boy ;— but,  in  all  this 
time,  tho  glance  was  never  taken  from  her  own — 
there  it  grew,  fixed — a  very  principle  of  light — and 
such  a  light — a  subtle,  burnii  g,  piert-ntg,  fascinating 
gleam,  such  as  gathers  in  vapor  above  the  old  grave, 
and  binds  us  as  we  loolc — shooting,  dartii  g  directly 
into  her  eye,  dazzling  her  $flze,  defeating  it's  BCIIPC  of 
discrimination,  and  confusing  strangely  that  of  per- 
ception. She  felt  dizzy,  for,  as  she  looked,  a  cloud 
of  colors,  bright,  gay,  various  colors,  floated  and 
hung  like  so  much  drapery  around  the  single  object 
that  had  so  secured  her  attention  and  spell-bound 
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her  feel  Her  limbs  felt  momently  more  and  more 
insecure — her  blood  grew  cold,  ai,d  she  seemed  to 
feel  the  gradual  freeze  of  "vein  by  vein,  throughout 
her  person.  At  that  moment  a  rustlii  g  was  heaid 
in  the  branches  of  the  tree  beside  her,  and  the  bii  d, 
•which  had  repeatedly  uttered  a  sirgle  <-ry  above  her, 
as  it  were  of  waning,  flew  away  fzcm  his  station 
with  a  scream  rr.ore  piercing  than  ever.  Ihis  move- 
ment had  the  effect,  for  which  it  really  seemed  in- 
tended, of  brirgii  g  back  to  her  a  portion  of  the  con- 
sciousness she  seemed  so  totally  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  before.  She  strove  to  move  from  before 
the  beautiful  but  terrible  presence,  but  for  a  while 
ghe  strove  in  vain.  The  rich,  star-like  glance  still 
riveted  her  own,  and  the  subtle  fascination  kept  her 
bound.  The  mental  energies,  however,  with  the 
aioment  of  their  greatest  tiial,  now  gatheied  sud- 
denly to  her  aid ;  and,  with  a  despei  ate  efT bit,  but 
with  a  feelii  g  still  of  most  annoying  uncertainty  ai  d 
dread,  she  succeeded  partially  in  the  attempt,  ai:d 
threw  her  aims  backwards,* her  hai.ds  graspug  the 
jieighboiirg  tiee,  feeble,  totteiiig,  and  depci.dirg 
•upon  it  for  that  support  which  her  own  lin.bs  al- 
most entirely  <Iei;ied  her.  \Vith  her  movement, 
however,  came  the  full  develoymeitt  of  the  power- 
fi.1  spell  and  djeadful  mystery  befoie  her.  As  her 
feet  receded,  though  but  a  sii  gle  race,  to  the  tree 
against  which  she  i.ow  rested,  the  audibly  articulated 
ring,  like  that  of  a- watch  when  wound  up  with  the 
veige  bioken,  announced  the  nature  of  that  splendid 
yet  dangerous  presence,  in  the  fo*fm  of  the  monsti  ous 
rattiest, ake,  now  but  a  few  feet  before  her,  lyii«g 
coiled  at  the  bottom .  of  a  beautiful  shi  ub,  with 
which,  to  her  dreainii  g  eye,  many  of  its  own  gloi  ious 
hues  had  become  associated,  fche  was,  at  ler  gth, 
conscious  enough  to  perceive  and  to  feel  all  her  dan- 
ger ;  but  terror  had  denied  her  the  strength  necessary 
to  fly  from  her  dreadful  enenrjr.  Iheie  still  the  eye 
glared  beautifully  bright  and  piercirg  upon  her  own ; 
and,  seemirgly  m  a  spirit  of  spoit,  the  insidious 
reptile  slowly  tin  wound  himself  fiom  his  coil,  but 
only  to  gather  himself  up  again  iuto  his  muscular 
rings,  his  great  flat  head  rising  in  the  midst,  aitd 
elowly  nodding,  as  it  were,  towards  her,  the  eye- 
still  peerii'g  deeply  into  her  own  ; — -*he  rattle  still 
slightly  ringing  at  intervals,  and  givii  g  forth  that 
paralysing  sound,  which,  once  heard,  is  remembered 
for  ever.  The  reptile  all  this  while  appeared  to  be 
conscious  of,  and  to  sport  with,  while  seekii  g  to  ex- 
cite her  terrors.  NoV,  with  his  flat  head,  distended 
mouth,  and  curving  i:eek,  would  it  dart  forward  its 
long  form  towards  her, — its  fatal  teeth,  unfolding  ou 
cither  side  of  its  upper  jaws,  seeming  to  threaten 
her  with  instantaneous  death,  whilst  its  powerful 
eye  shot  forth  glances  of  that  fatal  power  of  fascina- 
tion, malignantly  bright,  which,  by  paralysing,  with 
a  novel  form  of  terror  and  of  beauty,  may  readily 
account  for  the  spell  it  possesses  of  binding  the  feefc 
of  the  timid,  and  denying  to  fear  even  the  privilege 
'of  flight.  Could  she  have  fledj  She  felt  the  neces- 
sity; but  the  power  of  her  limbs  was  gonel  and 
there  still  it  lay,  coiling  and  uncoiling,  its  arching 
neck  glittering  like  a  ring  of  brazed  copper,  bright 
and  lurid  j  and  the  dreadful  beauty  of  its  eye  still 
fastened,  eagerly  contemplating  the  victim,  while  the 
pendulous  rattle  still  rang-  the  death  note,  as  if  to 
prepare  the  conscious  mind  for  the  fate  which  is 
momently  approaching  to  the  blow.  Meanwhile  the 
stillness  became  death-like  with  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects. /The  bird  had  gone  with  its  scream  and  rush. 
The  breeze  was  silent.  The  vines  ceased  to  wave. 
The  leaves  faintly  quivered  on  their  stems.  The 
^erpent  once  more  lay  still;  but  the  eye  was  never 
once  turned  away  from  the  victim.  Its  corded  mus- 
eles  are  all  in  coil  They  have  but  to  unclasp  sud- 


denly, and  the  dreadful  folds  will  be  upon  her,  its 
full  length,  and  the  fatal  teeth  will  strike,  and  the 
deadly  venom  which  they  secrete  will  mingle  with 
the  life-blood  in  her  veins. 

The  terrified  damsel,  her  full  consciousness  re- 
stored, but  not  her  strength,  feels  all  the  danger. 
She  sees  that  the  sport  of  the  terrible  reptile  is  at  an 
end.  She  cannot  now  mistake  the  horrid  expression 
of  its  eye.  She  strives  to  scream,  but  the  voice  dies 
away,  a  feeble  gurgling  in  her  throat.  Her  tongue 
is  paralysed;  her  lips  are  sealed — once  more  she 
strives  for  flight,  but  her  limbs  refuse  their  office. 
She  has  nothing  left  of  life  but  its  fearful  conscious- 
ness. It  is  in  her  despair,  that,  a  lasfc  effort,  she 
succeeds  to  scream,  a  single  wild  cry,  forced  from 
her  by  the  accumulated  agony ;  she  sinks  down 
upon  the  grass  before  her  enemy — her  eyes,  how- 
ever, still  open,  and  still  looking  upon  those  which 
he  directs  for  ever  upon  them.  She  sees  him  ap- 
proach— now  advancing,  now  receding — now  swell- 
ing in  every  part  with  something  of  anger,  while 
his  neck  is  arched  beautifully  like  that  of  a  wild 
horse  under  the  cuib;  until,  at  length,  tired  as  it 
were  of  play,  like  the  cat  with  its  victim,  she  sees 
the  neck  growing  larger  and  becoming  completely 
bronzed  as  about  to  strike — the  huge  jaws  unclosing 
almost  directly  above  her,  the  long  tubulated  fang 
charged  with  venom,  protruding  from  the  cavernous 
mouth — and  she  sees  no  more.  Insensibility  came 
to  her  aid,  and  she  lay  almost  lifeless  under  the  very 
folds  of  the  monster. 

In  that  moment  the  copse  parted — and  an  arrow, 
piercing  the  monster  through  and  through  the  neck, 
bore  his  head  forward  to  the  ground,  alongside  the 
maiden,  while  his  spiral  extremities,  now  unfolding 
in  his  own  agony,  were  actually,  in  part,  writhing* 
upon  her  person.  The  arrow  came  from  the  fugitive 
Oceonestoga,  who  had  fortunately  reached  the  spot 
in  season,  on  his  way  to  the  •  Block  House.  He 
rushed  from  the  copse  as  the  snake  fell,  and,  with  a 
stick,  fearlessly  appwaebel  him  where  he  lay  tossing 
in  agony  upon  the  grass.  Seeing  him  advance  the 
courageous  reptile  made  an  effort  to  regain  his  coil, 
shaking  the  fearful  rattle  violently  at  every  evolu- 
tion which  he  took  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  arrow, 
completely  passing  through  his  neck,  opposed  an 
unyielding  obstacle  to  the  endeavor;  a  d  finding 
it  hopeless,  and  seeing  the  new  enemy  about  to  as- 
aault  him,  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  white 
man  under  like  circumstances,  he  turned  desperately 
round,  and  striking  his  eharge-1  fangs,  so  that  they 
were  riveted  in  the  wound  they  made,  into  a  sus- 
ceptible part  of  his  own  body,  he  threw  himself 
over  with  a  single  convulsion,  and,  a  moment 
after,  lay  dead  beside  the  utterly  unconscious 
maiden. 

JAMES  IL  HAMMOND. 

JAMES  H.  HAMMOND,  Ex-G-overnor  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  a  political  writer  of  dis- 
tinction, was  born,  at  ISTewberry  district  in  that 
state,  November  15,  180T.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
in  1802,  who  the  next  year  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina  and  became  Professor  of  Languages  iu 
the  State  College  at  Columbia.  The  sou  received 
his  education  at  that  institution,  was  admitted  to 
the  bur  iu  1828,  and  in  1830  became  editor  at 
Columbia  of  a  very  decided  political  paper  of  the 
nullification  era  and  principles,  called  tb&jSouthern 
Times. 

In  1831,  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Fitzsimons, 
he  retired  from  hid  profession,  and  settled  at  Ms 
plantation,  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
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Savannah  river,  a  site  famous  in  the  early  history, 
being  the  point  where  Do  Soto  found  the  Indian 
princess  of  Oofachiqui,  where  George  Galphin 
subsequently  established  his  trading  post  with  tho 
Indians,  forming  one  of  the  frontier  posts  of  the 
infant  colony,  distinguished  in  the  Revolution  by 
its  leaguer,  under  Pickens  and  Lee.  He  did  not, 
however,  withdraw  from  politics ;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  military  family  of  Governor  Ha- 
milton and  Governor  Wayne,  contributed  Ins  full 
quota  to  the  nullification  excitement,  and  recruit- 
ing for  the  nullification  army  of  1833.  He  was 
elected  member  of  Congress,  in  which  body  he 
took  his  seat  in  1835.  Hishealth,  never  vigorous, 
failed  him  so  entirely  in  the  following  spring  that 
he  resigned  his  seat  In 'Congress  and  travelled  a 
year  and  a  half  in  Europe,  with  no  benefit  to  his 
constitution.  For  several  years  after  he  took  no 
part  in  politic?,  though  often  invited  to  return  to 
Congress,  and  generously  tendered  his  seat  there 
by  his  successor,  Col.  Elinoro. 

He  was  in  1841  elected  General  of  his  brigade 
of  state  militia,  and  in  1842  Governor  of  the 
state.  In  this  capacity  ho  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  state  military  organization,  and  under 
Ms  auspices  the  several  colleges  wore  established 
on  the  "West  Point  system.  Daring  his  governor- 
ship he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Glasgow  on  Slavery,  and  two  Utters  in  reply  to 
an  anti-slavery  circular  of  the  English  Clarkson. 
which  were  afterwards  gathered  and  published 
in  a  Pro-Slavery  volume,  issued  in  Charleston, 
lie  was  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  1857-61,  and 
died  in  his  native  State,  November  13,  1864. 

His  printed  writings,  besides  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress on  Slavery,  his  Governor's  Messages,  and 
the  letters  we  have  mentioned,  are  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Railroad  System  and  the  Bank  of  the  Sfcate;  a 
review  of  Mr.  El  wood  Fisher's  u  North  and 
South''  in  the  Southern  Quarterly;  an  oration  on 
the  Manufacturing  System  of  the  Sfcate,  delivered 
before  tho  South  Carolina  Institute  in  184:9 ;  an 
elaborate  discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Services  of  Calhoun,  at  the  request  of  tho  city 
council,  in  1850;  and  an  Oration  before  the  Lite- 
rary Societies  of  South  Carolina  College.  These 
compositions  severally  display  the  statesman  and 
the  scholar  of  habits  of  intellectual  energy.  A 
passage  from  the  conclusion  of  the  college  address 
exhibits  their  prevailing  manner : — 

INTELLECTUAL  POWER. 

Thus  if  we  should  pass  in  review  all  the  pursuits 
of  mankind,  ,'iud  all  the  ends  they  aim  at  under  the 
instigation  of  their  appetites  and  passions,  or  at  the 
dictation  of  shallow  utilitarian  philosophy,  we  shall, 
find  that  they  pursue  shadows  and  worship  idols,  or 
that  whatever  there  is  that  is  good  and  great  and 
catholic  in  their  deeds  and  purposes,  depends  for  its 
accomplishment  upon  the  intellect,  and  is  accom- 
plished just  in  proportion  as  that  intellect  is  stored 
with  knowledge.  And  whether  we  examine  the 
present  or  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  knowledge 
alone  is  real  power — "more  powerful,"  says  Bacon, 
"than  the  Will,  commanding  the  reason,  under- 
standing, and  belief,"  and  "  setting  up  a  Throne  in 
the  spirits  and  souls  of  men."  We  shall  find  that 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is  the  only  true  and  per- 
manent progress  of  our  race,  and  that  however  in- 
ventions, and  discoveries,  and  events  which  change 
the  face  of  human  affairs,  may  appear  to  be  the  re- 


{  suits  of  contemporary  efforts  or  providential  acci- 
dents, it  is,  in  fact,  the  Men  of  Learning  who  lead 
with  noiseless  step  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  that 
mark  out  the  road  over  which — opened  sooner  or 
later — posterity  marches  ;  and  from  the  abundance 
of  their  precious  stores  sow  seed  by  the  wayside, 
which  spring  up  in  due  season,  and  produce  an  hun- 
dred fold ;  and  cast  bread  upon  the  waters  which  is 
gathered  after  many  days.  The  age  which  gives 
birth  to  the  largest  number  of  such  men  is  always 
the  most  enlightened,  smd  tho  age  in  which  the  high- 
est reverence  and  most  intelligent  obedience  is  ac- 
corded to  them,  always  advances  most  rapidly  in  the 
career  of  improvement. 

And  let  not  the  ambitious  aspirant  to  enrol  him- 
self with  this  illustrious  band,  to  fill  the  throne 
v,  Inch  learning  "  setteth  tip  in  the  spirits  and  souls 
of  men/'  and  wield  its  absolute  power,  be  checked, 
however  humble  he  may  be,  however  unlikely  to  at- 
tain wealth  or  office,  or  secure  homage  as  a  practical 
man  or  man  of  action,  by  any  fear  that  true  know- 
ledge can  be  stilled,  overshadowed,  or  compelled  to 
involuntary  barrenness.  Whenever  o-r  wherever 
men  meet  to  deliberate  or  act,  the  trained  intellect 
will  always  master.  But  for  the  most  sensitive 
and  modest,  who  seek  retirement,  there  is  another 
and  a  greater  resource.  The  public  press,  accessible 
to  all,  will  enable  him,  from  the  depths  of  solitude, 
to  speak  trumpet-tongued  to  the"  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  No  matter  how  he  may  be  situated — if  he 
has  facts  that  will  bear  scrutiny,  if  he  has  thoughts 
.that  burn,  if  he  is  sure  he  has  a  call  to  tench — the 
press  is  a  tripod  from  which  he  may  give  utterance 
to  his  oracles ;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  them,  the 
world  and  future  ages  will  accept  it.  It  is  not  Com- 
merce that  is  King,  nor  Manufactures,  nor  Cotton, 
nor  any  single  Art  or  Science,  any  more  than  those 
who  wear  the  baubles-crowns.  Knowledge  is  Sove- 
reign, and  the  Press  ia  the  royal  seat  on  which  she 
sits,  a  sceptred  Monarch.  From  this  she  rules  pub- 
lic opinion,  arid  finally  gives  laws  alike  to  prince 
and  people, — laws  framed  by  men  of  letters;  by  the 
•wandering  bard;  by  the  philosopher  in  his  grove  or 
portico,  his  tower  or  laboratory;  by  the  pale  stu- 
dent in  his  closet  We  contemplate  with  awe  the 
mighty  movements  of  the  last  eighty  years,  and  we 
held  our  breath  while  wo  £nzed"  upon  the  heaving 
human  mass  so  lately  struggling  like  huge  Leviathan, 
over  the  broad  face  of  Europe.  What  has  thus  stir- 
red the  world?  The  press.  The  press,  which  has 
scattered  fur  and  wide  the  sparks  of  genius,  kindling 
as  they  fi.y.  Books,  journals,  pamphlets,  these  are 
the  paixhan  balls — moulded  often  by  the  obscure 
and  humble,  but  loaded  with  fiery  thoughts—which 
have  burst  in  the  sides  of  every  structure,  political, 
social,  and  religious,  and  shattered  too  often,  alike 
the  rotten  and^tho  sound.  For  iu  knowledge  as  in 
everything  else,  the  two  great  principles  of  Good 
and  Evil  maintain  their  eternal  warfare,  « '( )  «ywv  aim 
TTUITWI/  aya>y<oj"" — a  War  amid  and  above  all  other  wars. 
But  in  the  strife  of  knowledge,  unlike  other  con- 
tests—victory never  fails  to  abide  with  truth.  And 
the  wise  and  virtuous  who  find  and  me  this  mighty 
weapon,^ave  sure  of  their  reward.  It  may  not  como 
soon.  Years,  ages,  centuries  may  pass  away,  and 
the  grave-stone  may  have  crumbled  above  the  head 
that  should  have  worn  the  wreath.  But  to  the  eye 
of  faith,  the  vision  of  the  imperishable  and  inevita- 
ble halo  that  shall  enshrine  the  memory  is  for  ever 
present,  cheering  and  sweetening  toil,  and  compen- 
sating for  privation.  And  it  often  happens  that  the 
great  and  heroic  mind,  unnoticed  by  the  world,  bu- 
ned  apparently  in  profoundest  darkness,  sustained 
by  faith,  works  put  the  grandest  problems  of  human 
progress:  working  under  broad  rays  of  brightest 
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light ;  light  furnislied  by  that  inward  and  immortal 
lamp,  which,  when  its  mission  upon  earth  has  closed, 
is  trimmed  anew  by  angels'  hands,  and  placed  among 
the  stars  of  heaven. 

M.  C.  M.  I!AMMO:$I>,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bora,  in  the  Newberry  district,  De- 
cember 12,  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Augusta 
by  a  son  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Waddel,  now  a  professor 
at  Franklin  College,  Georgia.  In  1£32  he  re- 
ceived a  cadet's  appointment  at  West  Point,  where 
in  1835  he  delivered  an  oration  to  rhe  C4orps,  by 
the  unanimous  election  of  his  class,  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Government  on  the  Mind.  He  was  a  gra- 
duate of  1836.  He  served  two  yean*  in  the  Semi- 
nole  war,  and  also  in  the  Cherokee  difficulties  in 
1838 ;  was  then  for  three  years  stationed  at  Fort 
Gibson,  Arkansas,  returned  again  to  Florida,  and 
in  1842  resigned  in  ill  health.  He  then  married, 
and  became  a  successful  planter,  while  he  occa- 
sionally wrote  on  topics  of  agriculture.  He  was 
then  occupied,  under  Folk's  administration,  as  pay- 
master in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  he  suffered 
a  severe  sun-stroke.  Ill  health  again  led  to  his 
resignation  from  the  army  in  1847.  He  had  pre- 
viously delivered  a  discourse  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  which  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  forming,  in  Burke  county,  Georgia.  In 
1849  he  began  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  se- 
ries of  military  articles  in  the  Southern  Quarterly, 
on  Fremont's  Command  and  the  Conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia; the  Commercial  and  Political  Position  of 
California;  the  Mineral  Resources  of  California; 
the  Battles  of  the  Rio  Grande;  of  Buena  Vista; 
Vera  Cruz;  Cerro  Gordo;  Contreras;  Cheru- 
busco;  Molino  del  Rey;  Chapultepec;  the  Se- 
condary Combats  of  the  War ;  an  article  on  Ama- 
zonia ;  in  all  some  six  hundred  pages,  marked  by 
their  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  ingenious, 
candid  discrimination. 

In  1852  he  visited  "West  Point  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  was  elected  their  pre- 
sident. He  delivered  an  eloquent  oration  before 
the  corps  of  cadets  at  their  request,  which  was 
published.  He  is  a  resident  of  South  Carolina, 
and,  it  is  understood,  is  engaged  in  a  translation 
of  the  great  military  authority  Jomini  on  the  art 
of  war,  and  an  original  essay  on  the  same  subject 
in  reference  to  the  necessities  of  this  country. 

EGBERT  M.  OHAELTON.  * 

TUTS  accomplished  writer,  to  whom,  the  engage- 
ments 01  literature  were  a  relaxation  from  other 
duties,  wa-i  born  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  19,  180T. 
His  father  Avas  Judge  Thomas  II.  P.  Charlton, 
whose  position  and  social  virtues  were  renewed 
by  the  son.  He  was  early  admitted  to  the  bar; 
on  his  arrival  at  age  was  in  the  state  legislature ; 
became  United  States  District  Attorney ;  and  at 
twenty-seven  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Georgia. 
In  1852  lie  was  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
was  known  for  his  polished  oratory  and  his  genial 
powers  in  society.  His  literary  productions  were 
in  prose  and  verse :  essays,  sketches,  lectures,  and 
literary  addresses.  Many  of  these,  including  a 
series  of  sketches'  entitled  Leaves  from,  the  Port- 
olio of'  a  Georgia  Liwyer,  appeared  in  the 
Magazine.  They  are  all  indi- 
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cative  of  his  cultivated  talents  and  amiable  tem- 
perament. 


In  1839  Mr.  Charlton  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  in  which  he  included  the  poetical  remains 
marked  by  a  delicate  Sentiment,  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Charlton,  a  young  physician,  who 
died  in  September,  1835,  a  victim  to  his  profes- 
sional zeal.  This  volume  appeared  in  a  second 
edition  at  Boston  in  1&42,  with  alterations  and 
additions.  It  includes,  besides  the  poems  of  the 
brothers,  two  prose  compositions  by  R.  M.  Charl- 
ton, a  eulogy  on  Doctor  John  Gumming,  an  es- 
teemed citizen  of  Savannah,  who  was  lost  in  the 
steamer  Pulaski,  and  an  historical  lecture  on  Ser- 
jeant Jasper,  the  hero  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  Sa- 
vannah, delivered  before  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  in  1841. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Charlton  are  written  • 
in    a  facile  style,  expressive  of  a  genial  and 
pathetic  susceptibility,  rising  frequency  to  elo- 
quence. 

He  died  at  Savannah  Jan.  8,  1854. 

TO  THE    EIVEE  OGEECUEE. 

O  wave,  that  glidest  swiftly 

On  thy  bright  and  happy  way, 
From  the  morning  until  evening, 

And  from  twiligat  until  day, 
Why  leapest  thou  so  joyously, 

Whilst  coldly  on  thy  shore, 
Sleeps  the  noble  ai>il  the  gallant  heart, 

For  aye  and  evermore  I 

Or  dost  thon  weep,  0  river. 

And  is  this  bounding  wave, 
But  the  tear  thy  bosom  sheddeth 

As  a  tribute  o'er  his  grave? 
And  when,  in.  midnight's  darkness, 

The  winds  above  thee  moan, 
Are  they  mourning  for  our  sorrows, 

Bo  they  sigh  for  him  that's  gone  ? 

Keep  back  thy  tears,  then,  river, 

Or,  if  they  must  be  shed, 
Let  them  flow  but  for  the  living: 

Ihey  are  needless  for  the  dead. 
His  soul  shall  dwell  in  glory, 

Where  bounds  a  brighter  wave, 
But  our  pleasures,  with  his  troubles, 

Are  buried  ia  the  grave. 


THEY  ABB  PASSIXG-  AWAY. 

They  are  passing  away,  they  are  passing  away — 
The  joy  from  our  hearts,  and  the  light  from  our 

day, 

The  hope  that  beguiled  us  when  sorrow  was  near, 
The  loved  one  that  dashed  from  our  eye-lids  the 

tear, 
The  friendships  that  held  o'er  our  bosoms  their 

sway  ; 
They  are  passing  away,  they  are  passing  away. 

They  are  passing  away,  they  are  passing  away — 
The  cares  and  the  strifes  of  life's  turbulent  day, 
The  waves  of  despair  that  rolled  over  our  soul, 
The  passions  that  bowed  not  to  reason's  control, 
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The  dark  clouds  that  shrouded  religion's  kind  ray  ; 
They  are  passing  away,  they  are  passing  away. 

Let  them  go,  let  them  pass,  both  the  sunshine  and 

shower, 
The  joys  that  yet  cheer  us,  the  storms  that  yet 

lower: 
"When  their  gloom  arid  their  light  hare  all  faded 

and  past, 
There's  a  home  that  around  us  its  blessing  shall 

cast, 
Where  the  heart-broken  pilgrim  no  longer  shall 

say, 
"  "We  are  passing  away,  we  are  passing  away." 

K  —  A  IIISTOKICAL  BALLAD. 


THE  DEATH 

'T  was  amidst  a  scene  of  blood, 

On  a  bright  autumnal  dny, 
"When  misfortune  like  a  flood, 

Swept  our  fairest  hopes  away; 
*T  was  on  Savannah's  plain, 

On  the  spot  we  love  so  well, 
Amid  heaps  of  gallant  slain, 

That  the  daring  Jasper  fell  I 

He  ha'l  borne  him  in  the  fight, 

Like  ft  soldier  in  his  prime, 
Like  a  bold  and  stalwart  knight, 

Of  the  glorious  olden  time  ; 
And  unharmed  by  sabre-blow, 

And  untouched  by  leaden  ball, 
Ho  had  battled  with  the  foe, 

'Till  he  heard  the  trumpet's  call. 

But  he  turned  him.  at  the  sound, 

For  he  knew  the  strife  was  o'er, 
That  in  vain  on  freedom's  ground, 

Had  her  children  shed  their  gore  ; 
So  he  slowly  turned  away, 

With  the  remnant  of  the  band, 
"Who,  amid  the  bloody  fray, 

Had  escaped  the  foeinuu's  hand. 

But  his  banner  caught  his  eye, 
As  it  trailed  upon  the  dust, 
And  he  saw  his  comrade  die, 
Ere  he  yielded  up  his  trust, 
"To  the  rescue!"  loud  he  cried, 
*     "  To  the  rescue,  gallant  men  !  " 
And  he  dashed  into  the  tide 
Of  the  battle-stream  again. 

And  then  fierce  the  contest  rose, 

O'er  its  field  of  broiderod  gold, 
And  the  blood  of  friends  and  foes, 

Stained  alike  its  silken  fold  ; 
But  unheeding  wound  and  blow, 

He  has  snatched  it  midst  the  strife, 
He  has  borne  that  flag  away, 

But  its  ransom  is  his  life  ! 

"  To  my  father  take  my  sword," 

Thus  the  dyiug  hero  said, 
"  Tell  him  that  my  latest  word 
Was  a  blessing  on  his  bead  ; 
That  when  death  had  seized  my  frame, 

And  uplifted  was  lus  dart, 
That  I  ne'er  forgot  the  name, 
That  was  dearest  to  my  heart. 

"And  tell  her  whose  favor  gave 
This  fair  banner  to  our  band, 

That  I  died  its  folds  to  save, 
From  the  foe's  polluting  hand  ; 

And  let  all  my  comrades  hear, 
When  my  iorm  lies  cold  iu  death, 


That  their  friend  remained  sincere, 
To  his  last  expiring  breath." 

It  was  thus  that  Jasper  fell, 

'JNeuth  that  bright  autumnnl  sky; 
Has  a  stone  been  reared  to  tell 

Where  he  laid  him  down  to  die? 
To  the  rescue,  spirits  bold  I 

To  the  rescue,  gallant  men! 
Let  the  marble  pnge  unfold 

All  Iiis  daring  deeds  again ! 

WILLIAM  A..  CABRUTHERS, 
THE  author  of  several  novels  written  with  spirit 
and  -ability,  was  a  Virginian,  and  as  we  learn 
from  a  communication  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,*  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a 
hazardous  ascent  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  of  which 
he  was  a  witness,  was,  in  1818,  a  student  of 
Washington  College,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  cele- 
brated curiosity.  We  have  no  details  of  his  life, 
beyond  the  facts  of  his  publication  of  several 
books  in  New  York  about  the  year  1834,  his 
retirement  from  Virginia  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  he  practised  modi  cine,  and  wrote  for  the 
Magnolia  and  other  Southern  magazines,  and 
where  he  died  about  1850. 

His  books  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
are,  The  Qcvcalen  of  Virginity  or  the  Itcchtse  of 
Jamestwon,  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, contrasting  the  manners  of  the  conserva- 
tive and  revolutionary  races,  the  followers  of 
Charles  and  of  Noll  in  the  State;  The  Kentnch- 
ian  in  New  York,  or  the  Adr&nturcs  of  Three 
Southerns,  a  sketchy  volume  of  romantic  descrip- 
tive matter;  and  The  KtdghU  of  the  Hone  Shoe, 
a.  Traditionary  Tale  of  the  Cocked  Hat  Gentry 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  published  at  Wetumpka, 
Alabama,  in  1845.  In  the  last  book  the  author 
drew  a  plea^ng  and  animated  picture  of  the  old 
colonial  lii'e  in  Virginia,  in  the  days  of  Governor 
Spotswood.  A  passage  from  one  of  its  early 
chapters  will  exhibit  its  genial  spirit. 

A  KITCHEN  FIRE-SIDE  IK  TUB  Oil)  DOMINION. 

Imagine  to  yourself,  render,  a  fire-place  large 
enough  to  roast  an  ox  whole,  and  within  which  a 
common  wagon  load  of  wood  might  be  absorbed  in. 
such  a  speedy  manner  as  to  horrify  one  of  our  city 
economical  housewives — though  now  it  was  lato 
in  summer,  and  of  course  no  such  pile  of  combustibles 
enlivened  the  scene— besides,  it  was  night,  and  the 
culinary  operations  of  the  day  were  over.  A  few 
blazing  fagots  of  rich  pine,  however,  still  threw  a 
lurid  glare  over  the  murky  atmosphere,  and  here 
and  there  sat  the  several  domestics  of  the  establish- 
ment; some  nodding  until  they  almost  tumbled 
into  the  fire,  but  speedily  regaining  the  perpendicu- 
lar without  ever  opening  their  eyes,  or  giving  any 
evidence  of  discomposure,  except  a  loud 'snort,  per- 
haps, and  tlion  dozing  away  again  as  comfortably 
as  ever.  Others  were  conversing  without  exhibiting 
any  symptoms  of  weariness  or  drowsiness. 

in  one  corner  of  the  fire-place  sat  old  Sylvia,  a 
Moor,  who  had  accompanied  the  father  of  the  Gover- 
nor (a  British  naval  officer)  all  the  way  from  Africa, 
the  birth-place  of  his  Excellency.  She  had  straight 
hair,  which  was  now  white  as  tlve  driven  HIIOW,  and 
Jhung  in  long  matted  locks  about  her  shoulders,  not 
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unlike  a  bunch  of  candles.  She  was  by  the  negroes 
called  outlandish,  and  talked  a  sort  of  jargon  en- 
tirely different  from  the  broken  lingo  of  that  race. 
She  was  a  general  scape-goat  for  the  whole  planta- 
tion, and  held  in  especial  dreud  by  the  Ethiopian 
tribe.  She  was  not  asleep,  nor  dozing,  but  *at  rock- 
ing her  body  back  arid  forth,  without  moving  the 
stool,  and  humming  a  most  mournful  and  monoto- 
nous ditty,  all  the  while  throwing  her  large  stealthy 
eyes  around  the  room.  In  the  opposite  corner  sat  a 
regular  hanger-on  of  the  establishment,  and  one  of 
those  who  kept  a  greedy  eye  always  directed 
towards  the  fleshpots,  whenever  he  kept  them  open 
at  all.  His  name  was  June,  and  he  wore  an  old 
cast-off  coat  of  the  Governor's,  the  waist  buttons  of 
w-hich  just  touched  his  hips,  while  the  skirts  hung 
down  to  the  ground  in  straight  lines,  or  rather  in 
the  rear  of  the  perpendicular,  as  if  afraid  of  the 
constant  kicking  which  his  heels  kept  up  against 
them  when  walking.  His  legs  were  bandied,  and 
set  so  much  in  the  middle  of  the  foot  as  to  render  it 
rather  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  which  end  went  fore- 
most His  face  was  of  the  true  African  stamp: 
large  month,  flat  nose,  and  a  brow  overhung  with 
long,  plaited  queus,  like  so  many  whip-cords  cut  off 
short  and  even  all  round,  and  now  quite  grey.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  full  of  mirthful- 
ness  and  good  humor,  mixed  with  just  enough  of 
shrewdness  to  redeem  it  from  utter  vacuity.  There 
was  a  slight  degree  of  cunning  twinkled  from  his 
small  terrapin-looking  eye,  but  wholly  swallowed 
up  by  his  laige  mouth,  kept  constantly  on  the 
stretch.  He  had  the  run  of  the  kitchen ,  and,  for 
these  perquisites  was  expected  and  required  to  per- 
form no  other  labor  than  running  ami  riding  errands 
to  and  from  the  capital ;  and  it  is  because  he  will 
sometimes  be  thus  employed  that  we  have  been  so 
particular  in  describing  him,  and  because  he  was  the 
banjo  player  to  all  the  small  fiy  at  Temple  Farm. 
He  had  his  instrument  across  his  lap  on  the  evening 
in  question,  his  hands  in  the  very  attitude  of  play- 
ing, his  eyes  closed,  and  every  now  and  then,  as  he 
rose  up  from  a  profound  inclination  to  old  Somnns, 
twang,  twang,  went  the  strings,  accompanied  by 
some  negro  doggrel  just  lazily  let  slip  through  his 
lips  in  half  utterance,  such  as  the  following :—  * 

Massa  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  all  de  nebors  know  it; 

Keeps  good  liquors  ia  his  house,  and  always  says — here  goes 

The  last  words  were  lost  in  another  declination 
of  the  head,  until  catgut  and  voice  became  merged 
in  a  grunt  or  snort,  when  he  would  start  up,  perhaps, 
strain  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  go  on  again  : 

Sister  Sally's  mighty  sick,  oh  what  de  dehil  ails  her, 
She  usc-d  to-  eat  good  beef  and  beans,  but  now  her  stomach 
fails  her. 

The  last  words  spun  out  again  into  a  drawl  to  ac- 
company a  monotonotis  symphony,  until  all  were 
lost  together,  by  his  head  being  brought  in  wonder- 
ful propinquity  to  his  heels  in  the  ashes. 

While  old  June  thus  kept  up  a  running  accompa- 
niment to  Sylvia's  Moorish  monotony,  ou  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fire,  the  front  of  the  circle  was  oc- 
cupied by  more  important  characters. 

Old  Essex,  the  major-domo  of  the  establishment, 
sat  there  in  all  the  panoply  of  state.  He  was  a  tall, 
dignified  old  negro,  with  his  hair  queued  uj>  behind 
and  powdered  all  over,  and  not  a  little  of  it  sprin- 
kled upon  the  red  collar  of  his  otherwise  scrupu- 
lously clean  livery.  He  wore  small-clothes  and 
knee-buckles,  and  was  altogether  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  gentlemanly  old  family  servant.  He  felt  him- 
self just  as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Gover- 
nor's family  as  if  he  had  been  related  to  it  by  blood. 


The  manners  of  Essex  were  very  far  above  his  men- 
tal culture ;  this  no  one  could  perceive  by  a  slight 
and  superficial  observation,  because  he  had  acquired 
a  most  admirable  tact  (like  some  of  his  betters)  by 
which  he  never  travelled  beyond  his  depth ;  added 
to  this,  whatever  he  did  say  was  in  the  most  appro- 
priate manner,  narrowly  discerning  nice  shades  of 
character,  a-td  suiting  his  replies  to  every  one  who 
addressed  him.  For  instance,  were  a  gentleman  to 
alight  at  the  hall  door  and  meet  old  Essex,  he  would 
instantly  receive  the  attentions  due  to  a  gentleman; 
whereas,  were  a  gentlemanly  dressed  man  to  come, 
who  feared  that  his  whole  importance  might  not  be 
impressed  upon  this  irajwrtant  functionary,  Essex 
would  instantly  elevate  his  dignity  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  fussiness  of  his  visitor.  Alas !  the  days 
of  Essex's  class  are  fast  fading  away.  Many  of  them 
survived  the  Revolution,  but  the  Mississippi  fever 
has  nearly  made  them  extinct. 

On  the  present  occasion,  though  presumed  to  be 
not  upon  his  dignity,  the  old  major  sat  with  folded 
arms  and  a  benignant  but  yet  contemptuous  smile 
playing  upon  his  features,  illuminated  as  they  were 
by  the  lurid  fire-light,  while  Martin  the  carpenter 
told  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  wonder-stirring 
stories  of  the  headless  corpse  ever  heard  within 
these  walls,  teeming,  as  they  were,  with  the  marvel- 
lous. Essex  had  often  heard  stories  first  told  over 
the  gentlemen's  .wine,  and  then  the  kitchen  version, 
and  of  course  knew  how  to  estimate  them  exactly : 
now  that  before-mentioned  incredulous  smile  began 
to  spread  until  he  was  forced  to  laugh  outright,  as 
Martin  capped  the  climax  of  his  tale  of  horror,  by 
some  supernatural  appearance  of  blue  flames  over 
the  grave.  Not  so  the  other  domestics,  male  and 
female,  clustering  around  his  chair;  they  were 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  the  marvellous. 
Even  old  June  ceased  to  twang  his  banjo,  and  at 
length  got  his  eyes  wide  open  as  the  carpenter 
came  to  the  sage  conclusion,  that  the  place  would 
be  haunted. 

It  was  really  wonderful,  with  what  rapidity  this 
same  point  was  arrived  at  by  .every  negro  upoa  the 
plantation,  numbering  more  than  a  hundred ;  and 
these  having  wives  and  connexions  on  neighboring 
plantations,  the  news  that  Temple  Farm  was  haunt- 
ed became  a  settled  matter  for  ten  miles  round  in 
less  than  a  week,  and  so  it  has  remained  from  that 
day  to  this. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  story-teller  for  the 
night  had  worked  his  audience  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  terror,  that  not  one  individual  dared  stir  for  his 
life,  every  one  seeming  to  apprehend  an  instant  ap- 
parition. This  effect  on  their  terrified  imaginations 
was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  storm  raging 
without.  The  distant  thunder  had  been  some  time 
reverberating  from  the  shores  of  the  bay,  mingling 
with  the  angry  roar  of  the  waves  as  they  splashed 
and  foamed  against  the  beach,  breaking,  and  then 
retreating  for  a  fresh  onset. 

JAMES  OTIS  ROCKWEUL 

JAMES  0.  ROCKWELL  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  self- 
made  man.  He  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in 
1807,  and  at  an  early  age  placed  as  an  operative 
in  a  cotton  factory  at  Paterson,  $"ew  Jersey. 
When  he  was  fourteen  the  family  removed  to 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  and  James  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printing  establishment  at  Utica,  He  remained 
there  about  four  years,  writing  for  as  well  as 
working  at  the  press,  and  then  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  Kew  York  removed  to  Boston.  After 
working  a  short  time  as  a  journeyman  printer  he 
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obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  editor  of  the 
Boston.  Statesman,  from  which  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted, in  1829,  to  the  exclusive  charge  of  a  paper 
of  his  own,  The  Providence  Patriot.  u  He  con- 
tinued," says  his  biographer  Everest,  u  his  edito- 
rial labors  until  the  summer  of  1881,  when  a 
4  card  apologetic'  announced  to  the  readers  of  the 
Patriot  that  its  editor  had  been  ;  accused  of  ill 
health — tried — tbimd guilty — and  condemned  over 
to  the  physicians  for  punishment.'  The  following 
number  was  arrayed  in  tokens  of  mourning  for  his 
death."*  His  poems,  though  brief,  are  anima- 
ted by  a  true  poetic  flame. 


Again  upon  the  grateful  earth, 

Thou  mother  of  the  flowers, 
The  singing  birds,  the  singing  streams, 

The  rainbow  and  the  showers: 
And  what  a  gift  is  thine ! — tliou  mak'st 

A  world  to  welcome  thee ; 
And  the  mountains  in  their  glory  smile, 

And  the  wild  and  changeful  sea. 

Thou  gentle  Spring ! — the  brooding  sky 

Looks  welcome  all  around  ; 
The  moon  looks  down  with  a  milder  eye,  • 

And  the  stars  with  joy  abound; 
And  the  clouds  come  up  with  softer  glow, 

Up  to  the  zenith  blown, 
And  float  in  pride  o'er  the  earth  below, 

Like  banners  o'er  a  throne. 

Thou  smiling  Spring ! — again  thy  praise 

Is  on  the  lip  of  streams ; 
And  the  water-falls  loud  anthems  raise, 

By  day,  and  in  their  dreams ; 
The  lakes  that  glitter  on  the  plain, 

Sing  with  the  stirring  breeze  ; 
And  the  voice  of  welcome  sounds  again 

From  the  surge  upon  the  seas. 

Adorning  Spring!  the  earth  to  thee 

•Spreads  out  its  hidden  love  ; 
The  ivy  dimbs  the  cedar  tree, 

The  tallest  in  the  grove; 
And  on  the  moss-grown  rock,  the  rose    " 

1$  opening  to  the  sun, 
And  the  forest  leaves  are  putting  forth 

Their  green  leaves,  one  by  one. 

As  tuoti  to  earth,  so  to  the  soul 

Shall  after  glories  be, — 
When  the  grave's  winter  yields  control, 

Anil  the  spirit's  wings  are  free ; 
And  then,  as  yonder  opening  flower 

Smiles  to  the  smiling  sun, — 
Be  mine  the  fute  to  smile  iu  heaven, 

When,  my  weary  race  is  run. 

GEOJBGE  LUNT. 

GEORGE  LTTNT  was  born  at  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831;  practised  for 
awhile  at  his  native  place,  and  since  1848  has 
pursued  the  profession  in  Boston.  In  1849,  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  Attorney  for  Massachusetts, 
by  President  Taylor,  and  continued  in  office 
during  his  administration  and  that  of  President 
Fillmore. 


*  Poets  of  Connecticut,  p.  857.  800  also  a  farther  notlco 
from  the  sumo  pen,  South  Lit  Mess.,  July,  1388,  in  which  a 
fluspicicw  of  sulcido  is  Muted  at 


In  1830,  he  published  a  volume  of  Poems,  fol- 
lowed in  1843  by  The  Age  of  Gold  and  other 
Poems,  and  in  1854,  by  Lyric  Poems,  Sonnets,  and 
Miscellanies.  lie  is  also  the  author  of  Eastford, 
or  Household  Sketches,  ~by  Wesley  Brooke,  a  novel 
of  Few  England  Life,  1854;  Three  Ems  of  New 
England,  1857;  Radicalism  in  Religion,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Social  Life,  1858;  The,  Union,  a  Poem, 
1860;  The  Origin  of  the  late  War,  Traced  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Constitution  to  the  liewlt 
of  the  Southern  States,  186G ;  and  Old  New  Eng- 
land Traits,  1873. 

MEMORY  AND  HOPE. 

Memory  has  a  sister  fair, 

Blue-eyed,  laughing,  wild,  and  glad, 
Oft  she  comes,  -\yith  jocund  air, 

When  her  twin-born  would  be  sad ; 
Hand-in-hand  I  love  them  best, 

And  to  neither  traitor  prove, 
Both  can  churm  the  aching  breast, 

Scarce  I  know  which  most  to  love. 

Memory  has  a  downcast  face, 

Yet  'tis  winning,  sweet,  and  mild, 
Then  comes  Hope,  with  cheerful  grace, 

Like  a  bright  enchanting  child. 
Now,  I  kiss  this  rosy  cheek, 

And  the  dimpling  beam  appeal's, 
Then  her  pensive  sister  seek, 

She  too  smiles,  through  pleasant  tears. 

Tints  the  heart  a  joy  may  take, 

Else  it  were  bui  hard  to  win, 
And  a  quiet  household  make, 
,  Where  no  jealousies  come  in. 
If  thy  spirit  be  but  true, 

Love  like  this  is  sure  to  last,— 
Happy  be,  who  weds  the  two, 

Hopeful  Future, — lovely  Past, 

NATHANIEL  PAEKEll  WILLIS. 
THE  family  of  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  traco  back 
their  de-cent  to  George  Willis,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1<>02,  and  who,  us  a  newly  settled  resi- 
dent of  Cambridge  near  Boston,  was  admitted 
u  Freeman  of  Massachusetts,"  in  1038.  By  the-ma- 
termil  branch,  dividing  at  the  family  of  the  grand- 
father of  N.P.  Willis,  he  is  a  defendant  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bailey,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  in. 
1 088.  The  portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Bailey  was  pre- 
sented some  years  si  nee  to  the  Massachusetts  Histo- 
rical Society,  by  Nathaniel  Willis,  the  father  of  N. 
P.  Willis,  to  whom  it  had  descended  as  the  oldest  of 
the  sixth  generation.  Mr.  Bailey  was  an  exile  for 
opinion's  ,  sake.  He  had  begun  his  ministry  at 
Chester,  in  England,  at  the  age  of  22,  but  was 
imprisoned  for  his  non-conformist  doctrines;  and 
while  waiting  for  his  trial,  had  preached  to 
crowds  through  the  bars  of  Lancashire  jail.  He 
afterwards  preached  fourteen  years  in  Limerick, 
Ireland,  and  was  again  imprisoned  and  tried  for 
his  opinions,  He  then  fled  from  persecution  to 
this  country.  The  memoir  of  his  ministry  in  Bos- 
ton, has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson.  Ho 
died  in  1697,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preach- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather. 

The  numerous  descendants  of  those  two  names 
have  been  principally  residents  in  New  England, 
and  are- traceable  mainly  in  the  church  records  of 
their  different  locations.  The  majority  have  been 
fanners.  Nathaniel  Willis,  the  grandfather  of 
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fT.  P.  "Willis,  was  born  In  Boston  in  1755.  He 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  and  publishers  of  the 
Independent  Chronicle,  a  leading  political  paper, 
from  1776  to  1784.  He  removed  from  Boston  to 
Virginia,  where  he  established  the  u  Potomac 
Guardian,"  which  he  published  several  years  at 
Martinsburgh.  He  thence  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
established  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  in 
that  state,  the  "  Seioto  Gazette."  He  was  for 
several  years  the  Ohio  State  printer.  It  was 
among  the  memorabilia  of  his  life  that  he  had 
been  an  apprentice  in  the  same  printing-office 
with  Benjamin  Franldin ;  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  adventurous  "  Tea  Purty,"  who,  in  177B, 
boarded  the  East  India  Company's  ship  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  threw  overboard  her  cargo  of  tea,  to 
express  their  opinion  of  the  tea-tax.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  on  his  farm  near  Ghillicothe,  to 
which  he  had  retired,  to  pass  Ms  latter  years  in 
repose. 

The  poet's  father,  Nathaniel  "Willis,  was.  for 
several  years  a  political  publisher  and  editor — 
the  u  Eastern  Argus"  having  been  established  by 
him  at  Portland  in  1803.  With  a  change  in  his 
religious  opinions  and  feelings,  he  returned  to 
Boston,  his  native  city,  and  there  founded  in 
1816,  the  first  religions  newspaper  in  the  world, 
the  "  Boston  Recorder."  This  he  conducted  for 
twenty  years,  establishing,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  time,  the  first  child's  newspaper  in  the 
world,  the  "Youth's  Companion."  The  latter  he 
long  continued,  having  parted  with  the  Recorder 
as  too  laborious  a  vocation  for  his  advancing 
years,  and  its  eminent  success  having  realized  for 
Mm  a  comfortable  independence. 


Nathaniel  Parker  "Willis  was  born  in  Portland, 
Jan.  20,  1806.  His  father  removed  to  Boston 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  He  was  for  a  year 
or  two  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Dr.McFarlane  of  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  but  at  the  Latin  School  of  Boston  and  at 
the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  he  received 
his  principal  education,  previous  to  entering  col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827.  While 
in  college  he  published  several  religious  pieces  of 
poetry  under  the  signature  of  "  Boy,"  and  gained 


the  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  poem,  offered 
by  u  The  Album,"  a  giftbook  published  by  Lock- 
wootL  His  mother,  by  wham  he  takes  the  name 
of  Parker,  was  the  daughter  of  Solomon  Parker, 
a  farmer  of  Massachusetts.  She  wa<*  a  woman  of 
uncommon  tulentsT  and  of  very  exemplary  piety 
and  benevolence.  Her  husband's  house  being  for 
many  years  the  hospitable  home  of  the  clergy  of 
their  denomination,  her  friendship  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  her  time  was  intimate 
and  constant ;  and  her  long  and  regular  correspon- 
dence with  the  Rev.Dr.  Paysor>7thsRev.  Dr.  Storr% 
and  others  of  the  first  minds  of  the  period  in 
which  she  lived,  will,  some  day  probably  ^  be 
formed  into  a  most  interesting  memoir.  She  died 
in  1844. 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Willis  first  became  the 
editor  of  uThe  Legendary,"  a  series  of  volumes  of 
tales  published  by  S.  G.  Goodrich.  He  next  esta- 
blished the  u  American  Monthly  Magazine,"  which 
he  conducted  for  two  years,  then  merging  it  in  the 
u  New  York  Mirror,"  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Mor- 
ris— that  he  might  carry  out  a  cherished  purpose 
of  a  visit  to  Europe.  His  u  Pencilling^  by  the 
Way,"  contributed  to  the  Mirror,  give  the  history 
of  his  next  four  years  of  travel  and  adventure. 
During  his  first  stay  in  Paris,  Mr.  Rives,  the 
American  Minister,  attached  him  to-  his  Legation, 
and  it  was  with  diplomatic  passport  and  privilege 
that  he  made  his  leisurely  visit  to  the  different 
Courts  and  Capitals  of  Europe  and  the  East.  In 
1835,  after  two  years-'  residence  in  England,  he 
married  Mary  Leighton  Stace,  daughter  of  the 
Commissary  General  William  Stoce,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  a  distinguished 
officer,  who  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  pen- 
sion from  government  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
Waterloo.* 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Willis  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  gratified  his  early 
passion  for  rural  life,  which  had  grown  upon  him 
with  time  and  weariness  of  travel,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  acres  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hannah,  and  the  building  of  a  small  cottage  in 
which  he  hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
At  this  place,  which  he  called  "  Glenmary,"  and 
from  which  he  wrote  the  Letters  from  Tinder  a 
Bridge^  he  passed  four  years.  His  one  child  by 


*  Before  he  returned  to  America,  his.  contributions  to  the 
Mirror  giving  an  account  of  the  society  In  which  be  moved 
and  the  places  which  he  saw,  had  found  their  way  to  England, 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Locfchart  were  reviewed  hy  him 
with  severity  in  the  Quarterly  for  1885.  The  chief  points  of 
tha  article  were  the  correction  of  some  technical  errors  touch- 
ins  the  artificial  distinctions  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  charge 
that  Willis  had  committed  himself  by  printing  his  "unre- 
strained tab ie -talk  on  delicate  subjects,  and  capable  of  compro- 
mising individuals."  This  referred  mainly  to  an  account  which 
Willis  had  published  of  the  conversation  of  Moore  at  Lady 
Blessington's,  in  which  the  Irish  poet  commented  with  freedom 
on  the  career  of  O'Gonnell.  It  was  an  injudicious  passage, 
which  Willis  regretted  was  published,  not  thinking  at  the  time 
it  was  written  that  it  would  re-appear  in  England,  though  it 
contained,  probably,  nothing  more  than  was  generally  known 
of  the  opinions  of  Moore  on  the.  Irish  agitation.  Moore,  at  any 
rate,  was  writing  similar  opinions  himself  in  his  Diary  (since 
published),  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  Quarterly  was  a 
public  demand  for  the  "book,  and  a  publisher's  offer  of  three 
hundred  pounds  for  the  portion  on  hand  in  England, — about 
one  half  of  what  subsequently  appeared  in  America,  with  the 
title  of  the  collection  thus  made,  Perucitlinqs  by  the  Way. 
Captain.  Marryatt,  then  editing  the  Metropolitan  Magnetine* 
made  the  volumes,  on  their  publication,  the  subject  of  a  personal 
article  in  that  journal.  Satisfaction  was  demanded  by  Willis, 
and  shots  were  exchanged  between  the  parties  at  Chatham. 
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his  first  wife,  Imogen  his  daughter,  was  horn 
here. 

By  the  failure  of  his  publisher,  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  other  simultaneous  calamities, 
involving  entirely  his  means  of  support,  Mr.  Wil- 
lis was  driven  once-  more  to  active  life ;  and  re- 
turning to  New  York,  he  established, in  connexion 
*  with  Dr.  Porter,  The  Corsair,  a  weekly  journal. 
To  arrange  the  foreign  correspondence  for  this  and 
visit  his  relatives,  he  made  a  short  trip  to  Eng- 
land, engaging,  among  other*,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
who  was  less  known  then  than  now  to  fame, 
and  who  wrote  awhile  for  the  Corsair.  While 
abroad  on  this  second  tour,  Mr.  Willis  publish- 
ed in  London  a  miscellany  of  hi 3  magazine  sto- 
ries, poems,  and  European,  letters,  with  the 
title  Loitering*  of  Travel.  He  also  published 
in  London  his  two  plays  "  Bianca  Yiscontl"  and 
"Tortesa  the  Usurer,"  with  the  joint  title  Two 
Wayx  of  Dying  for  a  Ilicxband.  He  also  wrote 
about  this  time  the  letter-press  for  two  serial' 
publications  by  Virtue,  on  the  Scenery  of  the 
United  States  and  Ireland. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  ho  found  that  his 
partner  Dr.  Porter  had  suddenly  abandoned  their 
project  in  discouragement';  and  he  soon  after  es- 
tablished, in  connexion  with  his  former  partner 
Gen.  Morris,  the  "  Evening  Mirror."  The  severe 
labor  of  this  new  and  trying  occupation  made  the 
first  break  in  a  constitution  of  great  natural  vigor, 
and  the  death  of  his  wife  occurring  soon  after,  his 
health  entirely  gave  way,  and  he  was  compelled 
once  more  to  go  abroad.  A  brain  fever  in  Eng- 
laml,and  a  tedious  illness  at  the  Baths  of  Germany, 
followed.  On  reaching  Berlin,  however,  he  met 
with  his  former  literary  partner,  Theodore  S.Fay ; 
and  Mr.Wheaton,  the  American  minister,  appoint- 
ing hi  nut ttaohe  to  the  Legation  of  which  Mr.  Fay 
was  the  Secretary,  he  determined  to  make  this  the 
home  of  his  literary  labors.  Visiting  England  to 

Elaee  his  daughter  at  school,  however,  he  found 
imself  too  much  prostrated  in  health  to  return 
to  Germany,  and  soon  after  sailed  once  moro 
with  his  daughter  for  homo. 

The  change  from  the  Evening  Mirror  to  the 
Homo  Journal,  which  was  made  noon  after  by 
both  partners,  was  a  return  to  the  more  quiet 
paths  of  literature,  which  were  better  suited  to 
both. 

Upon  this  last  enterprise,  Mr.  Willis  was  there- 
after employed,  and  its  career  has  been,  as  is 
well  known,  eminently  successful. 

Since  that  time,  the  publications  of  Mr.  Willis 
have  of  late  consisted  of  editorial  articles  in  the 
journal,  and  ft  series  of  special  contributions  written 
on  his  journeys  in  the  western  and  southern  states 
and  among  the  West  India  islands,  or  from  his 
new  country  residence  of  Idlewild  on  the  plateau 
of  t\\Q  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  beyond  West 
Boint.  A  collection  of  his  works  in  royal  octavo 
was  published  in  1846  by  Redfiekl  with  the  ad- 
dition to  the  writings  which  we  have  enumerated 
up  to  that  date  of  Ephemera,,  a  gathering  of  brief 
newspaper  miscellanies.  His  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished in  octavo,  in  a  volume  illustrated  by  Leutze. 

A  newly  arranged  edition  of  his  writings,  with 
new  collections  "from  his  articles  in  his  journal, 
has  been  published.  The  titles  of  these  volumes 
are  — 

Rural  Letters,  and  Other  Records  of  Thoughts 


at  Leisure ;  People  I  have  Met,  or  Pictures  of 
Society  fmd  Peop/eofMcwk,  drawn  under  a  Thin 
Veil  of  Fiction  ;  Life  Here  and  There,  or  Sketches 
of  Society  and  Adventures  at  Far- Apart  Times 
and  Places;  Hurry- Graphs,  or  Sketches  from 
Frexh  Impressions  of  Scenery,  Celebrities,  and 
Society  ;  Pencil-lings  by  the  Way  ;  A  Summer 
Cruise  in  the  Nedicerranean  on  board  an  Ameri- 
can Frigate;  Fun  Jottings^  or  Laughs  I  have 
taken  a  Pen  To  ;  A  Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics, 
etc.;  Out-Doors  at  Idlewild;  Famous  Persons 
and  Places;  The  Rag  Bag;  Paid  Fane,  a 
Novel,  1856;  and  The  Convalescent,  His  Rambles 
and  Adventures,  1859. 


,  Idlcwild. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Willis  married  Cornelia,  only 
daughter  of  the  lion.  Joseph  Grinnell,  member  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts.  The  Home  Jour- 
nal/his  "Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics,"  and  his 
"  Letters  from  Idlewild"  give  the  outlines  of  his 
life  for  these  latter  years.  By  his  second  marriage 
he  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Willis  to  the  various 
periodicals  upon  which  ho  has  been  engaged, 
have  been  written  with  that  invariable  care  and 
finish,  which  permitted  him,  in  their  collected 
form  of  nine  volumes,  to  look  upon  them  as  the 
even  and  steady  product  of  a  career  of  literary 
industry,  varying  only  in  place  and  circumstances. 
They  are  severally  characterized  by  their  acute 
perception  of  affairs  of  life  and  the  world ;  a  deli- 
cate vein  of  sentiment,  an  increased  ingenuity 
in  the  decoration  and  improvement  of  matters 
which  in  the  hands  of  most  writei's  would  be  im- 
pertinent and  wearisome;  in  line,  their  invention 
which  makes  new  things  out  of  old,  whether 
among  the  palled  commonplaces  of  the  city,  or 
the  scant  monotony  of  the  country.  In  a  series 
of  some  twenty  years,  Mr.  Willis  has  ministered, 
with  but  few  intervals  of  absence  from  his  post, 
weekly  through  the  journals  with  which  he  has 
been  connected,  to  the  entertainment  and  delight 
of  the  American  public.  That  hia  pen  was  as  fresh 
at  the  end  of  that  time  as  at  the  beginning,  is  the 
best  proof  of  his  generously  gifted  nature.  If,  in 
the  course  of  his  u  spiritings,1*  he  has  occasionally 
provoked  the  more  fastidious  of  his  readers  by 
far-fetched  expressions  or  other  conceptions,  he 
has  made  his  ground  good,  even  on  this  debatable 
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territory, — since  the  eccentricities  have  been  off- 
shoots of  his  originality,  and  maintained  by  a 
style,  fresh,  idiomatic,  and  in  its  construction  really 
pure.  As  a  gentleman  may  take  many  liberties 
not  allowed  to  a  clown,  an  author  who  writes 
English  as  well  as  Mr.  Willis  may  be  indulged 
with  some  familiarities  with  Priscian. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Willis  is  musical  and  origi- 
nal. His  Sacred  Poems  belong  to  a  class  of  com- 
positions which  critics  might  object  to,  did  not 
experience  show  them  to  be  pleasurable  and  pro- 
fitable interpreters  to  many  minds.  The  versifi- 
cation of  these  poems  is  of  remarkable  smooth- 
ness. Indeed,  they  have  gained  the  author  repu- 
tation where  his  nicer  powers  would  have  failed  to 
be  appreciated-  In  another  view,  his  novel  in 
rhyme,  of  Lady  Jane,  is  one  of  the  very  choicest 
of  the  numerous  poems  cast  in  the  model  of  Don 
Juan ;  while  his  dramas  are  delicate  creations  of 
sentiment  and  passion,  with  a  relish  of  the  old 
poetic  Elizabethan  stage. 

As  a  traveller,  Mr,  Willis  has  no  superior  in 
representing  the  humors  and  experiences  of  the 
world.  He  is  sympathetic,  witty,  observant,  and 
at  the  same  time  inventive.  Looking  at  the  world 
through  a  pair  of  eyes  of  his  own,  he  "finds  ma- 
terial where  others  would  see  nothing:  indeed, 
some  of  his  greatest  triumphs  in  this  line  have 
been  in  his  rural  sketches  from  Glemmry  and 
Idlewild,  continued  with  novelty  and  spirit,  long 
after  most  clever  writers  would  have  cried  out 
that  straw  and  clay  too  for  their  bricks  had  been 
utterly  exhausted.  That  this  invention  has  been 
pursued  through  broken  health,  with  unremitting 
diligence,  is  another  claim  to  consideration,  which 
the  public  should  be  prompt  to  acknowledge. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  continu- 
ous career  of  newspaper  literary  toil  is  a  painful 
drudgery.  It  weighs  heavily  on  dull  men  of 
powerful  constitution.  The  world  then  should 
be  thankful,  when  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  poet 
and  man  of  genius  are  freely  worked  from  day  to 
day  in  its  service. 


THE  BELFEY  PIGEON. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  build ed  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there, 
Out  and  in  \vith  the  morning  air : 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street, 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 
"Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed. 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last 
JTis  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel — 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell — 
Chime  of  the  hour  or  funeral  knell—- 
The dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the    midnight 

moon — 

When,  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon — 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light — 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  "  nine  at  night " — 


When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air, 

Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer — 

Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 

He  broods  on  hi*  folded  feet  unstirred, 

Or  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 

He  takes  the  time  to  smoothe  bis  breast, 

Then  drops  again  with  filmed  eyes, 

ATI  1  sleeps  sis  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird  1  I  would  that  I  could  be 

A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee  1 

With  wings  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen, 

Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  meu ; 

And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 

I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street ; 

But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er, 

Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world  and  soar, 

Or,  at  a  half  felt  wish  for  rest, 

Canst  smoothe  the  feathers  on  thy  breast, 

And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 

I  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold 

I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold ; 

And  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath, 

Smoothe  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe; 

And  only  sad  with  others*  sadness, 

And  only  glad  with  others'  gladness, 

Listen,  unstirred,  to  knell  or  chime, 

And,  lapt  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 

THE  ANNOYEB. 

Common  as  light  is  love, 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. — SHELLEY, 

Love  knoweth  every  form  of  air, 

And  every  shape  of  earth, 
And  comes,  unbidden,  everywhere, 

Like  thought's  mysterious  birth. 
The  moonlit  sea  ancl  the  sunset  sky 

Are  written  with  Love's  words, 
And  you  hear  his  voice  unceasingly, 

Like  song  in  the  time  of  birds. 

He  peeps  into  the  warrior's  heart 

Prom  the  tip  of  a  stooping  plume, 
And  the  serried  spears,  and  the  many  men, 

May  not  deny  him  room. 
He'll  come  to  his  tent  in  the  weary  night, 

And  be  busy  in  his  dream ; 
And  he'll  float  to  his  eye  in  morning  light 

Like  a  fay  on  a  silver  beam. 

He  hears  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  gun, 

And  rides  on  the  echo  back, 
And  sighs  in  his  ear,  like  a  stirring  leaf, 

And  flits  in  his  woodland  track. 
The  shade  of  the  wood,  and  the  sheen  of  the  river, 

The  cloud  and  the  open  sky — 
He  will  haunt  them  all  with  his  subtle  quiver, 

Like  the  light  of  your  very  eye. 

The  fisher  hangs  over  the  leaning  ooat, 

And  ponders  the  silver  sea, 
For  love  is  under  the  surface  hid, 

And  a  spell  of  thought  has  he; 
He  heaves  the  wave  like  a  bosom  sweet, 

•And  speaks  in  the  ripple  low, 
Till  the  bait  is  gone  from  the  crafty  line, 

And  the  hook  hangs  bare  below. 

He  blurs  the  print  of  the  scholar's  book, 

And  intrudes  in  the  maiden's  prayer, 
And  profanes  the  cell  of  the  holy  man, 

In  the  shape  of  a  lady  fair. 
In  the  darkest  night,  and  the  bright  daylight, 

In  earth,  and  sea,  .and  sky, 
In  every  home  of  human  thought, 

Will  love  be  lurking  nigh. 
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LOVE  IN  A  COTTAGE. 

They  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage, 

And  bowers  of  trellised  vine — 
Of  nature  bewitchingly  simple, 

And  milkmaids  half  divine; 
They  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 

In  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
And  a  walk  in  the  fields  at  morning, 

By  the  side  of  a  footstep  free ! 

But  give  me  a  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier—- 
With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses, 

And  nobody  very  near : 
Or  a  seat  on  a  silken  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  pure  old  wine, 
And  mamma  too  bli.ul  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  mine. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  gets  hungry, 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies — 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  talks,  of  pies  I 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear, 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer. 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet, 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease — 
And  true  love  has  nn  eye  for  a  dinner, 

And  starves  beneath  shady  trees. 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  Indy, 

His  foot's  an  invisible  thing, 
And  his  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  jewel, 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 


tINSEEN  SPIRITS. 

The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway  — 
'Twas  near  the  twilight-tide  — 

And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 
Was  walking  in  her  pride. 

Alone  walked  she;  but,  viewlessly, 
Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honor  charmed  the  air; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

And  called  hor  good  as  fair  — 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true  — 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo  — 
But  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  wns  one  more  fair  —  - 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale  ; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  mnke  the  spirit  quail  — 
'Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  forlorn, 

And  nothing  could  avail. 

No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 
For  this  world's  peace  to  pray  ; 

For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in,  air, 
Her  woman's  heart  gave  way  1  — 

But  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 
By  inau  is  curst  alwuy  1 


Upon  Hymettus,  and  the  thymy  isles 

Of  Salamis  and  Egina  lay  hung 

Like  clouds  upon  the  bright  and  breathless  sea. 

I  had  climbed  up  th'  Acropolis  at  morn, 

And  hours  had  fled  as  time  will  in  a  dream 

Amid  its  deathless  ruins — for  the  air 

Is  full  of  spirits  in  these  mighty  fanes, 

And  they  walk  with  you !     As  it  sultrier  grew, 

I  laid  me  down  within  a  shadow  deep 

Of  a  tall  column  of  the  Parthenon, 

And  in  an  nbsent  idleness  of  thought 

I  scrawled  upon  the  smooth  and  marble  base. 

Tell  me,  O  memory,  what  wrote  I  there  ? 

The  name  of  a  sweet  child  I  knew  at  Home  I 

I  was  in  Asia.     'Twas  a  peerless  night 
Upon  the  plains  of  Sardis,  and  the  moon, 
Touching  my  eyelids  through  the  wind-stirred  tent, 
Had  witched  me  from  my  slumber.     I  arose, 
And  silently  stole  forth,  and  by  the  brink 
Of  golden  "  Paetolus,"  where  bathe  his  waters 
The  bases  of  Cybele's  columns  fair, 
I  paced  away  the  hours.     In  wakeful  mood 
I  mused  upon  the  storied  past  awhile, 
Watching  the  moon,  that  with  thewnne  mild  eye 
H«d  looked  upon  the  mighty  Lybian  kings 

heaped 


Beneath  yon  swelling  tumulus — and  then 
1  loitered  up  the  valley  to  a  small 
And  humbler  ruin,  where  the  undefilcd* 
Of  the  Apocalypse  their  garments  kept 
Spotless ;  and  crossing  with  a  conscious  awe 
The  broken  threshold,  to  my  spirit's  eye 
It  seemed  as  if,  amid  the  moonlight,  stood 
4<  The  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis"  still ! 
And  I  Again  passed  onward,  and  as  dawn 
Paled  the  bright  morning  star,  I  lay  me  down 
Weary  and  sad  beside  the  liver's  brink, 
And  'twixt  the  moonlight  and  the  rosy  morn, 
Wrote  with  my  fingers  in  the  golden  **  sands." 
Tell  me,  0  memory!  what  wrote  I  there? 
The  name  of  the  sweet  child  I  knew  at  Rome  I 

The  dust  is  old  upon  my  "  saridal-shoon," 
And  still  I  am  a  pilgrim ;  I  have  roved 
From  wild  America  to  spicy  Tml, 
And  worshipped  at  innumerable  shrines 
Of  beauty;  and  the  pointer's  art,  to  me, 
And  sculpture,  speaK  as  with  a  living  tongue, 
And  of  dead  kingdoms,  I  recall  the  soul, 
Sitting  amid  their  ruins.     I  have  stored 
My  memory  with  thoughts  that  can  allay 
Fever  and  sadness;  and  when  life  gets  dim, 
And  I  am  overladen  in  my  years, 
Minister  to  me.    But  when 'wearily 
The  mind  gives  over  toiling,  and,  with  eyes 
Open  but  seeing  not,  and  senses  all 
Lying  awake  within  their  chambers  fines, 
Thought  settles  like  a  fountain,  clear  and  calm — , 
Fur  in  its  sleeping  depths,  as  'twere  a  gom, 
Toll  me,  0  memory  \  what  shines  BO  fair? 
The  face  of  the  sweet  child  I  know  at  JRome  f 


ISTTEtt    TO  THE  UNKNOWN"    PtTOCHASIEK   AND  NEXT  OCCUPANT 
OF  GLKNMARY. 

SIR:  In  selHug'you  the  dew  and  sunshine  ordained 
to  fall  hereafter  on  this  bright  spot  of  earth — the 
waters  on  their  way  to  this  sparkling  brook — the 


I  was  in  Greece.    It  was  the  hour  of  noon, 
And  the  Egcan  wind  hud  dropped  asleep 


*  "Thou  hast  ft  few  names  even  In  Bnrrlm  which  liavo  not 
defiled  their  garments ;  ard  they  sbaU  walk  with  mo  in  white  j 
for  they  aio  worthy.1'  Eovolation  111.  4. 
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tints  mixed  for  the  flowers  of  that  enamelled 
meadow,  and  the  songs  bidden  to  be  sung  in 
coming  summers  by  the  feathery  builders  in  Glen- 
mary,  I  know  not  whether  to  wonder  more  at  the 
omnipotence  of  money,  or  at  my  own  impertinent 
audacity  toward  Nature.  How  you  can  buy  the 
right  to  exclude  at  will  every  other  creature  made 
in  God's  image  from  sitting  by  this  brook,  treading 
on  that  carpet  of  flowers,  or  lying  listening  to  the 
birds  in  the  shade  of  these  glorious  trees — how  I  can 
sell  it  you— is  a  mystery  not  understood  by  the  In- 
dian, and  dark,  I  must  say,  to  me. 

**  Lord  of  the  soil,"  is  a  title  which  conveys  your 
privileges  but  poorly.  You  are  master  of  waters 
flowing  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  in  a  river  of  Ju<Iea, 
or  floating  in  clouds  over  some  spicy  island  of  the 
tropics,  bound  hither  after  many  changes.  ^There 
are  lilies  and  violets  ordered  for  yon  iii  millions, 
acres  of  sunshine  in  daily  instalments,  and  dew 
nightly  in  proportion.  There  are  throats  to  be 
tuned  with  song,  and  wings  to  be  painted  with  red 
and  gold,  blue  and  yellow ;  thousands  of  them,  and 
all  tributaries  to  you.  Your  corn  is  ordered  to  be 
sheathed  in  silk,  and  lifted  high  to  the  sun.  Your 
grain  is  to  be  duly  bearded  and  stemmed.  There  is 
perfume  distillii  g  for  your  clover,  and  juices  for 
your  grasses  and  fruits.  Ice  will  be  here  for  your 
wine,  shade  for  your  refreshment  at  noon,  breezes 
and  showers  and  snow-flakes-  all  in  their  season, 
and  all  "deeded  to  you  for  forty  dollars  the  acre" 
Gods!  what  a  copyhold  of  property  for  a  fallen 
world ! 

Mine  has  been  but  a  short  lease  of  this  lovely  and 
well-endowed,  domain  (the  duration  of  a  smile  of 


Glenmary.  Allow  me  this,  and  then  yon  must 
allow  me  the  privilege  of  those  who,  at  the  close^of 
life,  leave  something  behind  them :  that  of  writing 
out  my  will  Though  I  depart  this  life,  I  would 
fain,  like  others,  extend  my  ghostly  hand  into  the 
future ;  and  if  wings  are  to  be  borrowed  or  stolen 
where  I  go,  you  may  rel^  on  my  hovering  around 
and  haunting  you,  m.  visitations  "not  restricted  by 
cock-crowing. 

Trying  to  look  at  Glenmary  through  your  eyes, 
sir,  I  see  too  plainly  that  I  havenotshapedm^  ways 
as  if  expecting  a  successor  in  my  lifetime.  I  did  not, 
I  am  free  to  own.  I  thought  to  have  shuffled  off  my 
mortal  coil  tranquilly  here ;  flitting  at  last  in  com- 
pany with  some  troop  of  my  autumn  leaves,  or  some 
bevy  of  spring  blossoms,  or  with  snow  in  the  thaw ; 
my  tenants  at  my  back,  as  a  landlord  may  say,  I 
have  counted  on  a  life-interest  in  the  trees,  trimmirg 
them  accordingly ;  and  in  the  squirrels  and  birds, 


**.*  ¥  ^s  had  my  — 

carved  the  woods  into  a  shape  of  my  liking.    I  have 

Eropagated  the  despised  sumach  and  the  persecuted 
emlock  and  "pizen  laurel."'  And  "no  end  to  the 
weeds  dug  up  and  set  out  again,"  as  one  of  my 
neighbors  delivers  himself.  I  have  built  a  bridge 
over  Glenmary  brook,  which  the  town  looks  to  have 
kept  up  by  *'  the  place,'*  and  we  have  plied  free 
ferry  over  the  river,  I  and  my  man  Tom,  till  the 
neighbors,  from  the  daily  saving  of  the  two  miles 
round  have  got  the  trick  of  it  And  betwixt  the 
aforesaid  Glenmary  brook  and  a  certain  muddy  and 
plebeian  gutter  formerly  permitted  to  join  company 
with,  and  pollute  it,  I  have  procured  a  divorce  at 
much  trouble  and  pains,  a  guardian  duty  entailed 
of  course  on  my  successor. 

First  of  all,  sir,  let  me  plead  for  the  old  trees  of 
159 


Glenmary  I  AM  those  friendly  old  trees!  The 
cottage  stands  belted  in  with  them,  a  thousand  visi- 
ble from  the  door,  and  of  stems  and  branches  worthy 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Susquehannah.  For  how 
much  music  played  without  thanks  am  I  indebted 
to  those  leaf-organs  of  changing  tone  ?  for  how  many 
whisperings  of  thought  breathed  like  oracles  into 
my  car?  for  how  many  new  shapes  of  beauty 
moulded  in  the  leaves  by  the  wind  I  for  how  much, 
companionship,  solace,  and  welcome  ?  Steadfast  and 
constant  is  the  countenance  of  such  friends,  God  be 
praised  for  their  staid  welcome  and  sweet  fidelity^! 
If  I  love  them  better  than  some  things  human,  it  is 
no  fault  of  ambitiousness  in  the  tree&  They  stand 
where  they  did-  But  in  recoiling  from  mankind, 
.one  may  find  them  the  next  kindliest  things,  and  be 
glal  of  dumb  friendship.  Spare  those  old  trees, 
gentle  sir ! 

In  the  smooth  walk  which  encircles  the  meadow 
betwixfc  that  solitary  Olympian  sugar-maple  and  the 
margin  of  the  river,  dwells  a  portly  and  venerable 
toad ;  who  (if  I  may  venture  to  bequeathe  you,  my 
friends)  must  be  commended  to  your  kindly  con- 
sideration. Though  a  squatter,  he  was  noticed  in 
our  first  rambles  along  the  stream,  five  years  since, 
for  his  ready  civility  in  yielding  the  way — not  hur- 
riedly, however,  nor  with  an.  obsequiousness  un- 
becoming a  republican,  but  deliberately  and  just 
enough ;  sitting  quietly  oa  the  grass  till  our  pass- 
ing by  gave  him  room  ag.'dn  on  the  warm  and 
trodden  ground.  Punctually  after  the  April  cleans- 
ing of  the  walk,  this  jewelled  habitue,  from  his  in- 
diiferent  lodgings  hard  by,  emerges  to  take  his 
pleasure  in  tue  sun  ;  and  there,  at  any  hour  when  a 
gentleman  is  likely  to  be  abroad,  you  may  find  him, 
patient  on  his  os  coccygis,  or  vaulting  to  his  asylum 
of  high  grass.  This  year,  he  shows, -I  am  grieved 
to  remark,  an  ominous  obesity,  likely  to  render  him 
obnoxious  to  the  female  eye,  and,  with  the  trinmess 
of  his  shape,  has  departed  much  of  that  measured 
alac.'ifcy  which  first  won  our  regard.  He  presumes 
a  little  on  your  allowance  for  old  agej  and  with 
this  pardonable  weakness  growing  upon  him,  it 
seems  but  right  that  his  position  and  standing 
should  be  tenderly  made  known  to  any  new-comer 
on  the  premises.  In  the  cutting  of  the  next  grass, 
slice  me  not  up  my  fat  friend,  sir !  nor  set  your  caue 
down  heedlessly  in  his  modest  domain.  He  is  "  mine 
ancient/'  and  I'would  fain  do  him  a  good  turn  with 
you. 

For  my  spoilt  family  of  squirrels,  sir,  I  crave 
nothing  but  immunity  from  powder  and  shot  They 
require  coaxing  to  come  on  the  same  side  of  the  tree 
with  you,  aud  though  saucy  to  me,  I  observe  that 
they  commence  acquaintance  invariably  with  a  safe 
mistrust.  One  or  two  of  them  have  suffered,  it  is 
true,  from  too  hasty  a  confidence  in  my  greyhound 
Maida,  bat  the  beauty  of  that  gay  fellow  was  a  trap 
against  which  nature  had  furnished  them  with  no 
warning  instinct !  (A  fact,  sir,  which  would  pret- 
tily point  a  moral !)  The  large  hickory  on  the  edge 
of  the  lawn,  and  the  black. walnut  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  flower-garden,  have  been,  through  my  dy- 
nnsty,  sanctuaries  inviolate  for  squirrels.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  let  them  not  be  '*  reformed  out/'  under 
your  administration. 

Of  our  fe  i there J  connexions  and  friends,  we  are 
most  bound  to  a  pair  of  Phebe-birds  and  a  merry 
Bob-o'-Lincoln,  the  first  occupying  the  top  of  the 
young  maple  near  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
latter  executing  his  bravuras  upon  the  clump  of 
alder-bushes  ia  the  meadow,  though,  in  common 
with  many  a  gav-plumaged  gallant  like  himself,  his 
whereabout  after  dark  is  a  mystery.  Heroines 
every  year  from,  his  rice-plantation'  in.  Florida  to 
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pass  the  summer  at  Glenmary.  Pray  keep  him  safe 
from  percussion-caps,  and  let  no  urchin  with  a  long 
pole  poke  clown  our  trusting  Pliebes ;  annuals  in 
that  same  tree  for  three  summers.  There  are  hum- 
ming-birds, too,  whom  we  have  complimented-'  and 
looked  sweet  upon,  but  they  cannot  be  identified 
from  morning  to  morning.  And  there  is  a  golden 
oriole  who  sings  through  May  on  a  dog-wood  tree 
by  the  brook-side,  but  he  has  fought  shy  of  our 
orumbs  and  coaxing,  and  let  him  go !  We  are  mates 
for  his  betters,  with  all  his  gold  livery !  With  these 
reservations,  sir,  I  commend  the  birds  to  your  friend- 
ship and  kind  keeping. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  save  only 
your  watchfulness  over  the  small  nook  reserved  from 
this  purchase  of  seclusion  and  loveliness.  In  the 
shady  depths  of  the  small  glen  above  yon,  among 
the  wild-flowers  and  music,  the  music  of  the  brook 
babbling  over  rocky  steps,  is  a  spot  sacre  I  to  love 
and  memory.  Keep  it  inviolate,  and  as  much  of  the 
happiness  of  Glenmary  as  we  can  leave  bchiiiJ,  stay 
with  you  for  recompense  I 


the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Willis 
an  invalid.  lie  suffered  so  intensely  from 
the  ravages  of  chronic  disease  as  to  live  in  the 
continual  anticipation  of  death.  Yet,  altlioxigh 
repeatedly  warned  by  his  physician,  he  would 
not  intermit  his  regular  and  choicely-written 
contributions  to  his  paper.  "  It  was  not  a  habit 
of  his,  by  the  way,  to  listen  to,  or  accept,  ad- 
vice. Of  late,  he  was  exceedingly  weak,  physi- 
cally; but  was,  nevertheless,  as  firm  and  per- 
sistent, wlien  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  a^  he  ever  was  in  his  yonth.  During 
the  past  few  months,  ho  had  scarcely  the  bodily 
•strength  of  a  child,  but  was  as  combative,  men- 
tally, as  a  man  «coul<l  possibly  he.  There  is 
hardly  a  doubt  that,  had  he  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  discontinued  the  severe  tax 
on  his  brain,  and  gonp  home  under  the  care  and 
treatment  of  his  loving  and  allectionate  wife, 
that  his  life  might  have  been  considerably  pro- 
longed; hut  argument  was  of  no  avail,  entreat 
him  as  earnestly  as  wo  could.  4 1  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  die  in  tlio  harness,'  ho  would  say; 
and  he  kept  his  word."*  lie  died  at  Idlewild, 
January  20,  1807,  on  his  sixty-first  birthday. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  character 
and  writings  of  this  dainty  author,  that  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Whipplo,t  is  notable  for  its  critical 
discrimination : 

"  In  truth,  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature 
and  human  life,  and  a  thinker  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary closeness  to  the  real  truth  of  things.  He  ex- 
ercised enough  force  and  ingenuity  of  mind  on 
perishable  topics  to  make  a  great  reputation,  had 
they  been  directed  to  subjects  of  permanent 
interest,  and,  with  all  this  comparative  waste  of 
power,  he  has  left  poems,  essays,  crayons  of  so- 
ciety, intellectual  portraits,  which  will  always 
have  a  place  in  American  literature.  Jn  the 
felicity  of  phrase  which  hits  the  mark  in  the 
white,  and  which  is  so  rare  an  excellence  in  so- 
called  'correct'  diction,  his  writings  of  all  kinds 
show  that  he  was  a  master ;  and  this  of  itself  is  an 
indication  that  insight  and  imagination  were  never 
absent,  even  when  his  object  merely  was  to  frame 

-  k - — — — 

•"Reminiscences  of  N.  P.  WilHfl,  Home  Joiinml,Feb.l8, 1867. 
f  Home  Journal,  Fob.  I'O, 1807. 


elegant  trifles  for  a  day's  delight.  The  sharpness 
of  his  mental  observation  was  remarkable,  even 
in  a  generation  of  writers  that  included  Balzac 
and  Thackeray.  He  could  discern,  arrest,  and 
embody  the  most  elusive  trait,  or  evanescent  mood 
of  thought  or  emotion,  with  a  certainty  which,  to 
use  one  of  his  own  phrases,  *  made  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  ache'  with  its  completeness,  and  the 
difficult  task  would  be  done  with  a  seemingly  care- 
less ease  which  made  many  of  his  readers  think 
that  the  whole  thing  was  an  accidental  happiness 
of  expression. 

"  No  criticism  of  "VTillis  would  be  inclusive  which 
did  not  emphasize  the  courtesy  of  his  manners 
and  the  unbounded  geniality  arid  affectionateness 
of  his  disposition,  A  man  of  the  world,  he  was 
still  the  kindliest  of  men.  His  wide  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  selfishness  of  the  fine  so- 
ciety to  which  so  many  of  his  works  arc  devoted 
never  embittered  him,  never  gave  his  thinking  or 
feeling  a  cynical  taint.  He  was  unselfish,  even  in 
that  particular  whore  FO  many  excellent  literary 
men  are  weak  —  intellectual  exclusiveness  and 
egotism.  Ho  not  only  had  no  envy  of  other  men 
of  letters,  but  he  felt  a  real  joy  in  their  successes. 
To  tell  him  of  the  triumph  of  a  brother  author 
was  to  call  into  his  countenance  a  happier  expres- 
sion than  to  cordially  compliment  his  own  power.*. 
He  did  more  for  young  and  rising  writers  than  all 
the  other  literary  celebrities  of  his  time  put 
together." 

*^ SATURDAY  AFTKRNOON. 

I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play, 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old, 
.     And  my  locks  are  not  yet.  gray  ; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart, 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly, 
To  catch  tht,  thrill  of  a  happy  voice, 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant-  eye. 

I  have  walked  the  world  for  fourscore  years, 

Ami  they  say  that  1  nm  old  — 
That  my  heart  is  ripe  for  tlio  reaper  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well-nigh  told. 
It  is  very  true  —  it  is  very  true  — 

I  am  old,  and  I  "  bide  my  time ;  " 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this, 

And  1  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on!  play  on  !  I  am  with  you  there, 

In  the  mictat  of  yotir  merry  ring  ; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  the  smothered  call, 
And  my  foot  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come, 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  — 
For  the  world,  at.  best,  is  a  dreary  place, 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low  ; 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness 

To  see-tho  young  so  gay. 

**  SPRING. 

The  Spring  is  here,  the  delicate-footed  May, 
"With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and  flowers; 

A.nd  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away, 
Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hours; 

A,  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 

Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 
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We  pass  out  from  the  city's  feverish  hum, 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods ; 

And  Nature,  that  is-beautiful  and  dumb, 
Lite  a  cool"  sleep  upon  the  pulses  brood's ; 

Yet,  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal, 

To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  must  feel. 

Strange,  that  the  audible  stillness  of  the  noon, 
The  waters  tripping  with  their  silver  feet, 

The  turning  to  the  light  of  leaves  in  June, 
And  the  light  whisper  as  their  edges  meet: 

Strange,  that  they  fill  not,  with  their  tranquil  tone, 

The  spirit,  walking  in  their  midst  alone. 

There's  no  contentment  in  a  world  like  this, 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  dream  ; 

We  may  not  gaze  upon  the  stars  of  bliss, 

That  through  the  cloud-rifts  radiantly  stream  ; 

Bird-like,  the  prison'd  soul  will  lift  its  eye 

And  pine  till  it  is  hooded  from  the  sky. 

EENEY  WADSWOBTH  LONGFELLOW 
WAS  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  February  27th, 
1807,  a  in  an  oil  square  wooden  house,  upon  the 
edge  of  the  sea."  He  entered  Bowdoin.  College, 
where  in  due  time  lie  was  graduated  in  the  class 
with  Hawthorne,  in  1825.  He  wrote  verses  at 
this  time  for  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
printed  at  Boston, 

Fora  short  time  after  leaving  college,  lie  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  the  Hem.  Stephen 
Longfellow ;  but  soon  fell  into  the  mode  of  life 
lie  lias  since  pursued  as  a  scholar,  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Ms  college,  to  accomplish  himself  for  which  he 
travelled  abroad  in  1826,  making  the  usual  tour 
of  the  continent,  including  Spain.  He  was 
absent  three  years;  on  his  return,  he  lectured 
at  Bowdoin  College,  as  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literature,  and  wrote  articles 
for  the  ISTorth  American  [Review,  papers  on 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  other  topics  of  polite 
literature.  One  of  these,  an  Essay  on  the  Moral 
and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain,  included  Ms 
noble  translation  of  the  Stanzas  of  the  soldier 
poet  Manrique  on  the  death  of  his  father.* 

He  also  at  this  time  penned  the  sketches  of 
travel  in  Outre  Her,  commencing  the  publication 
after  the  manner  of  Irving  in  Ms  Sketch  Book ; 
but  before  the  work  was  completed  in  tMs  form, 
it  was  intrusted  to  the  Harpers,  wlio  issued  it 
entire  in  two  volumes. 

The  elegance  of  the  manner,  the  nice  phrases 
and  fanciful  illustrations — a  certain  decorated 
poetical  "style  —  with  the  many  suggestions  of 
fastidious  scholarship,  marked  this  in  the  eye 
of  the  public  as  a  book  of  dainty  promise. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Ticknor  having  resigned  his  Pro- 
fessorship of  Modern  Languages  arid  Literature 
in  Harvard,  Mr.  Longfellow  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor. He  now  made  a  second  tour  to  Europe, 
preliminary  to  entering  upon  his  new  duties,  visiting 
the  northern  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  afterwards  Switzerland.. 

Shortly  after  assuming  his  engagement  at  Har- 
vard, he  established  himself,  in  1837,  as  a  lodger 
in  the  old  Cragie  House,  the  Washington  Head 
Quarters,  which  has  since  become  his  own  by 

*  This  was  published  in  a  volume,  "by  Allen  &  Ticknor,  in 
1833,  with,  some  translations  of  Sonnets,  by  Lope  de  Yega  and 
others* 


purchase,  and  the  past  traditions  and  present  hos- 
pitality of  which  have  recently  been  celebrated  by 


Longfellow's  Residence. 

an  appreciative  pen.*  It  is  from  this  genial  resi- 
dence, the  outlook  from  which  has  furnished  many 
a  happy  epithet  and  incident  of  the  poet's  verse, 
that  Hyperion,  a  Romance,  was  dated  in  1839, 
a  dainty  volume  perfecting  the  happy  promises 
of  Outre  Mer.  Old  European  tradition,  the  quaint 
and  picturesque  of  the  past,  are  revived  in  its 
pages,  by  a  modern  sentiment  and  winning  trick 
of  the  fancy,  which  will  long  secure  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  this  pleasant  volume.  It  lias  been 
always  a  scholar's  instinct  with  Longfellow  to 
ally  his  poetical  style  to  some  rare  subject  of  fact 
or  the  imagination  worthy  of  treatment;  and 
those  good  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  his- 
tory, old  poets,  and  ancient  art,  will  serve  him 
with  posterity,  which  asks  for  fruit,  while  the 
present  is  sometimes  contented  with  leaves. 

The  first  volume  of  original  poetry  published 
by  Longfellow,  was  the  Vo  ices  of  the  Night  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1839.  It  contained  the  "Psalm  of  Life," 
the  "Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year,"  the 
Manrique  translation,  and  a  number  of  the  early 
poems  of  the  Gazette.  It  at  once  became  popular 
• — many  of  its  stanzas,  eloquently  expressive  of 
moral  courage  or  passive  sentiment,  veins  since 
frequently  worked  in  his  poems,  as  Excelsior  and 
Resignation,  being  fairly  adopted  as  "  household 
words."  Ballads  and  other  Poems,  and  a  thin 
volume  of  Poems  on  Slavery,  followed  in  1842. 
The  former  has  the  translation  in  hexameters 
of  "The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  from 
the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Tegner.  Other  delicate 
cream-colored  volumes  came  on  in  due  sequence. 
The  Spanish  Student,  a  plav  in  three  acts,  in 
1843;  The  Belfry  of  Bruges  in  1846;  J5ta&7z^ 
line,  a  Tale  of  Acaciie,  a  happy  employment  of 
the  hexameter,  the  next  year ;  JTavanacth^  a  Tale, 
an  idyllic  prose  companion,  in  1849  ;  The  Seaside 
and  the  Fireside,  in  1850 ;"  and  that  quaint  anecdo- 
tal poem  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  The  0-olden 
Legend,  in  1851.  These,  with  two  volumes  of 
minor  poems  from  favorite  sources,  entitled  The 

*  Gr,  W.  Cords,  in  the  "Homes  of  American  Authors," 
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Waif  and.  TJieEstray,  prefaced  each  by  a^poetical 
introduction  of  his  own,  with  a  collection,  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  m  1845,  complete 
the  list  of  Longfellow's  publications  to  1854;* 
though  some  of  his  finest  poems  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  Putnam's  Magazine,  to  which  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor.  In  1854  he  resigned  his 
Professorship  at  Harvard. 


The  same  general  characteristics  run  through 
all  Mr.  Longfellow's  productions.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  scholar,  of  a  man-  of  taste,  of  a  fertile 
fancy,  and  of  a  loving  heart.  He  is  "a  picked 
man"  of  books,  and  sees  the  world  and  life  by 
their  light.  To  interest  his  imagination  the  facts 
around  him  must  be  invested  with  this  charm  of 
association.  It  is  at  once  his  aid  and  his  merit 
that  he  can  reproduce  the  choice  pictures  of  the 

East  and  of  other  minds  with  new  accessories  of 
is  own;  so  that  the  quaint  old  poets  of  Ger- 
many, the  singers  of  the  past  centuries,  the  poeti- 
cal vision  and  earnest  teachings  of  Goethe,  and 
the  every-day  humors  of  Jean  Paul,  as  it  were, 
come  to  live  among  us  in  American  homes  and 
landscape.  This  interpretation  in  its  highest 
forms  is  one  of  the  rarest  benefits  which  the 
scholar  can  bestow  upon  his  country.  The  genius 
of  Longfellow  has  given  us  an  American  idyl, 
based  on  a  touching  episode  of  ante-revolution- 
ary history,  parallel  with  the  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea of  Goethe,  in  the  exquisite  story  of  Evange- 
line;  has  shown  us  how  Eichter  might  have 
surveyed  the  higher  and  inferior  conditions,  the 
schoolmaster,  tne  clergyman,  the  lovers  and  the 
rustics  of  a  New  England  village  in  his  tale  of 
Kavauagh ;  has  reproduced  the  simple  elegance 
of  the  lighter  Spanish  drama  in  his  play  of  the 

*  There  hare  "been  other  editions  of  several  of  these  works ; 
a  collection  made  by  the  author  In  a  cheap  form  published  by 
the  Harpers  in  1846;  the  costly  C'-py,  illustrated  by  Hunting- 
ton,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1845;  and  the  elegant  edi- 
tions of  Evangeline,  the  Poems,  the  Golden  Legend,  and  Hy- 
perion, published  by  Bogue  of  London,  with  the  wood-cut  il- 
lustrations from  original  designs— for  one  furies  of  which  the 
artist?  made  a  tour  on  the  continent — by  Bfrket  Foster. 


Student ;  and  in  his  Golden  Legend  has  carried 
us,  in  his  ingenious  verse,  to  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  showing  us  the  most  poetic  as- 
pects of  the  lives  of  scholars,  churchmen,  and 
villagers, — how  they  sang,  travelled,  practised 
logic,  medicine,  and  divinity,  and  with  what 
miracle  plays,  jest,  and  grim  literature  they  were 
entertained.  His  originality  and  peculiar  merit 
consist  in  these  felicitous  transformations.  If  he 
were  simply  a  scholar,  he  would  be  but  an  an- 
nalist or  an  annotator ;  but  being  a  poet  of  taste 
and  imagination,  with  an  ardent  sympathy  for  all 
good  and  refined  traits  in  the  world,  and  for  all 
forms  of  the  objective  life  of  others,  his  writings 
being  the  very  emanations  of  a  kind  generous 
nature,  he  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  heart  of 
the  public.  All  men  relish  art  aiid  literature 
when  they  are  free  from  pedantry.  We  are  all 
pleased  with  pictures,  and  like  to  be  charmed  into 
thinking  nobly  and  acting  well  by  the  delights  of 
fancy. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  frank,  graceful  man- 
ner, fortune,  and  mode  of  life,  Mr.  Longfellow 
reflects  or  anticipates  the  elegance  of  his  writings. 
In  a  home  surrounded  by  every  refinement  of 
art  and  cultivated  intercourse,  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  and  friends,  the  genial  humorist  enjoys 
a  retired  leisure,  from  which  many  ripe  fruits  of 
literature  may  yet  be  looked  for. 


A.  PSALM  OF  LIFE— WHAT  THE  HEAKT  OF  THE  YOUNG  MA2T  SAID  TO 

THE  PSALMIST. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !     Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  return est, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Ifot  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad?  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  lifce  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  1 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  ;pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erheadj 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
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FOOTSTEPS  OP  ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
"Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight  ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 

And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 
"  Dance  upon  the  parlour-wall  ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door  ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more  ; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 

JSfoble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  road-side  fell  and  perished, 

"Weary  with  the  march  of  life  ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
"Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  ! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

Mere  than  all  tilings  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

"With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  Uved  and  diedf 


I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's-  Acre  !     It  is  just; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God's-Acre  I     Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown. 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas  !  no  more  their  own. 

•Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 

In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom, 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth  ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 

With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on 
earth. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow; 

This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God. 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow  ? 

EXCELSIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  Jmid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  ! 


His  brow  was  sad ;  his 'eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

Excelsior  I 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

Excelsior ! 

"  Try  not  the  pass!"  the  old  man.  said ; 

"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and"  wide  I* 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior ! 

"  O,  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest  ] 

Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!'* 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

Excelsior ! 

"Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  I 
Beware  the  awfol  avalanche  I" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  SNOW  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  feD,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior ! 

BAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  1 

After  the  dust  and  heat, 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  I 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout  1 

Across  the  "window-pane 

It  pours  and  pours  ; 

And  swift  and  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide, 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain- 1 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 

At  the  twisted  brooks ; 

lie  can  feel  the  cool 

Breath  of  each  little  pool ; 

His  fevered  brain 

Grows  calm  again,  ^     • 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighbouring  school 

Come  the  boy?, 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 

And  commotion ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 
Sail  their  mimic  fleets, 
Till  the  treacherous  pool 
Engulfs  them  in  its  whirling 
And  turbulent  ocean. 
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In  the  country,  on.  every  side, 

"Where  far  and  wide, 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain ! 

In  the  furrow ea  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand ; 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head, 

"With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread, 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapors  that  arise 

From,  the  well  watered  and  smoking  soil 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 

Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 

Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 

More  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees, 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures,  «nd  his  fields  of  grain, 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

That  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 

These,  and  far  more  than  these, 

The  Poet  sees ! 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old 

"Walkii'g  the  fenceless  fields  of  air ; 

And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  rain, 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 

He  can  behold 

Things  manifold 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told, — 

Have  not  been  wholly  sung  nor  said. 

For  his  thought,  that  never  stops, 

Follows  the  water-drops 

Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead, 

Down  through  chasms  and  gulfs  profound, 

To  the  dreary  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  arid  rivers  under  ground  ; 

And  sees  them,  when  tfce  rain  is  done, 

On  the  bridge  of  colors  seven 

Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven, 

Opposite  the  setting  sun. 

Thus  the  seer, 

With  vision  clear, 

Sees  forms  appear  arid  disappear, 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange, 

Mysterious  change 

From,  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth, 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth ; 

Till  glimpses  more  sublime 

Of  things,  unseen  before, 

Unto  his  wondering  eyes  reveal 

The  Universe,  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 

Turning  for  evermore 

In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time. 


BESIGNATTOir. 

There  is  no  nock,  however  watched  and  tend 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  { 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  I 


The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  R.ichel  for  her  children  crying 

Will  not  be  comforted ! 

Let  us  be  patient !  these  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  dim  funereal  tapers 

May  be  Heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death !  what  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  Mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead — the  child  of  our  affection — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  clajr  we  think  what  she  is  doing, 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion. 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean 

That  cannot  be  at  rest ; 

We  will  be  patient!  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  cannot  wholly  stay; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 

I/eternite  est  une  pendnle,  dont  le  balancter  flit  et  redit  sans 
cesso  ces  deux  mots  sealement,  dans  1©  sileuce  des  tombeaux  * 
"ToujoursI  jarnaisl  Jamaisl  toujoural" 

JACQUES  BKIDAINB. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat, 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, — 
4<  For  ever— never  l 
ISTever — for  ever!  " 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,— 
"For  ever — never? 
Never — for  ever! " 
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By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light  j 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, — 
"  For  ever — never! 
Never — for  ever ! " 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  b;rth, 
Through  everjr  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchange.1  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 
"For  ever — never! 
Never — for  ever! n 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality ; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — > 
"  For  ever — never ! 
Never — for  ever ! " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed ; 
0  precious  hours!  0  golden  prime, 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gol.l, 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 
"  For  ever — never ! 
Never — for  ever!" 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  carne  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow, 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 
"For  ever— never! 
Never — for  ever ! " 

.    All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask  with  throbs  of  pain, 
^Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ?" 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 
"  For  ever — never ! 
Never— for  ever! " 

Never  here,  for  ever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear, — 
For  ever  there,  but  never  here  I 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 

"For  ever — never! 
Never — for  ever!  ** 

THE  JEWISH  CEMETEKT  AT  IN  KWPOTTC. 

How  strange  it  seems!    These  Hebrews  in  their 
graves, 

Close  by  the  street  of  this  fair  sea-port  town  ; 
Silent  beside  the  never-silent  waves, 

At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down ! 

The  trees  are  white  with  dust,  that  o'er  their  sleep 
"Wave  their  broad  curtains   in  the  south-wml's 
breath. 

While  underneath  such  leafy  tents  they  keep 
The  long,  mysterious  Exodus  of  Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,  so  old  and  brown, 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial-place, 

Are  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown  down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  mountain's  base. 


Phe  very  names  recorded  Here  are  strange, 
Of  foreign  accent,  and  of  different  eliines ; 

Alvares  and  Rivera  interchange 
With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

"Blessed  be  God!  for  he  created  Death!" 
The  mourners  siiid ;  **  and  Death  is  rest  and  peace," 

Then  added,  in  the  certainty  of  faith  : 

"And  giveth  Life,  that  never  more  shall  cease." 

Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  Synagogue, 
No  Psalms  of  David  now  the  silence  break. 

No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 
In  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  speke, 

Gone  are  the  living  but  the  dea<l  remain, 
And  not  neglected,  for  a  hand  unseen, 

Scattering  its  bounty,  like  a  summer  rain, 
Still  keeps  their  groves  and  their  remembrance 
green. 

How  came  they  here  ?   What  burst  of  Christian  hate, 
What  persecution,  merciless  and  blind, 

Drove  o'er  the  sea, — that  desert,  desolate — - 
These  Ishmaela  and  Hagars  of  mankind  S? 

They  lived  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes  obscure, 
Ghetto  or  JuJenstrass',  in  mirk  and  mire; 

Taught  in  the  school  of  patience  to  endure 
The  life  of  anguish  and  the  death  of  fire. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened  bread 
And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears, 

The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  fed. 
And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  their  tears. 

Anathema  maranatha!  was  the  cry 

That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  street  to  street ; 
At  every  gate  the  accursed  Mordecai 

Was  mocked  and  jeered,  and  spurned  by  Christian, 
feet 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  where'er 

they  went ;  ' 

Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand, 

And  }ret  unshaken  as  the  continent. 

For  in  the  background  figures  vague  and  vast, 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets  rose  sublime, 

And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 

And  thus  for  ever  with  reverted  look 
The  mvstic  volume  of  the  world  they  read. 

Spelling  it  backward  like  a  Hebrew  book, 
Till  life  became  a  legend  of  the  Dead 

But  ah !  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no  more ! 

The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  but  does  not  restore, 

And  the  dead  nations  never  rise  again. 


SCENERY   OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI  —  FROM  EVAKGELIITE. 

Onward  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wilderness 

sombre  with  forests, 
Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbulent 

river ; 
Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamped 

on  its  borders. 
]$"ow  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands, 

where  plumelike 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept 

with  the  current, 
Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery 

sand-bars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling  waves 

of  their  margin, 
Shining  with  snow-white  plumes,  large  flocks  of 

pelicans  waded. 
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Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  river, 

Shaded  by  China  trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant 
gardens, 

Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  and 
dove-cots. 

They  were  approaching  the  region  where  reigns  per- 
petual summer, 

"Where  through  the  Golden  Coast,  and  groves  of 
orange  and  citron, 

Sweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away  to  the 
eastward. 

They,  too,  swerved  from  their  course ;  and,  entering 
the  Bayou  of  Plaqtiemine, 

Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and  devious 
waters, 

Which,  like  a  net-work  of  steel,  extended  in  every 
direction. 

Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs 
of  the  cypress 

Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid  air 

Waved  like"  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  an- 
cient cathedrals. 

Death-like  the  silence  seemed,  and  unbroken,  save 
by  the  herons 

Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar-trees  returning  afc 
sunset, 

Or  by  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demo- 
niac laughter. 

Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and  gleamed 
on  the  water, 

Gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and  cedar  sus- 
taining the  arches, 

Down  through  whose  broken  vaults  it  fell  as  through 
chinks  in  a  ruin. 

.Dream-like,  and  indistinct,  and  strange  were  all 
things  around  them ; 

And  o'er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feeling  of  won- 
der and  sadness, — 

Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  cannot  be 
compassed. 


Softly  the  evening  came.    The  sun  from  the  western 
horizon 

Like  a  magician  extended  his  golden  wand  o'er  the 
landscape; 

Twinkling  vapors  arose;  and  sky  and  water  and 
forest, 

Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted  and 
mingled  together. 

Hanging  between,  two  skies,  a  cloud  with  edges  of 
silver, 

Floated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars,  on  the 
motionless  water. 

Filled  was  Evangeline's  heart  with   inexpressible 
sweetness. 

Touched  by  the  magic  spell,  the  sacred  fountains  of 
feeling 

Glowed  with  the  light  of  love,  as  the  skies  and 
waters  around  her. 

Then    from  a  neighboring  thicket    the  mocking- 
bird, wildest  of  singei-s, 

Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o'er  the 
water, 

Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious 
music, 

That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves 

seemed  silent  to  listen. 

•  Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad ;  then  soar- 
ing to  madness 

Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied 
Bacchantes, 

Then  single  notes  were  heard,  in  sorrowful,  low  la- 
men  tatioii  . 


Till,  Having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them  abroad 
in  derision, 

As  when,  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the 
tree-tops 

Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal  shower 
on  the  branches. 

With  such  a  prelude  03  this,  and  hearts  that  throb- 
bed with  emotion, 

Slowly  they  entered  the  Teche,  where  it  flows 
through  the  green  Opelousas, 

And  through  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest  of  the 
woodland, 

Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  rose  from  a  neigh- 
boring dwelling;-— 

Sounds  of  a  horn  they  heard,  and  the  distant  lowing 
of  cattle. 


PIC-JTXC  AT  ROARING  BROOK — FROM  KAVANAGH.. 

Every  state,  and  almost  every  county,  of  New 
England,  has  its  Roaring  Brook, — a  mountain  stream- 
let, overhung  by  woods,  impeded  by  a  mill,  encum- 
bered by  fallen  trees,  but  ever  racing,  rushing,  roar- 
ing down  through  gurgling  gullies,  and  filling  the 
forest  with  its  delicious  sound  and  freshness ;  the 
drinking-place  of  home-returning  herds;  the  myste- 
rious haunt  of  squirrels  and  blue-jays,  the  sylvan 
retreat  of  school-girls,  who  frequent  it  on  summer 
holidays,  and  mingle  their  restless  thoughts,  their 
overflowing  fancies,  their  fair  imaginings,  with  its 
restless,  exuberant,  and  rejoicing  stream. 

Fairmeadow  had  no  Roaring  Brook.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  was  too  level  a  land  for  that.  But  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Westwood,  lying  more  inland, 
and  among  the  hills,  had  one  of  the  fairest  and  full- 
est of  all  the  brooks  that  roar.  It  was  the  boast  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Not  to  have  seen  it,  was  to 
have  seen  no  brook,  no  waterfall,  no  mountain 
ravine.  And,  consequently,  to  behold  it  and  admire, 
was  Kavanagh  taken  by  Mr.  Churchill  as  soon  as 
the  summer  vacation  gave  leisure  and  opportunity. 
The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill,  and 
Alfred,  in  a  one-horse  chaise ,  and  Cecilia,  Alice,  and 
Kavanagh,  in  a  carryall — the  fourth  sent  in  which 
was  occupied  by  a  large  basket,  containing  what  the 
Squire  of  the  Grove,  in  Don  Quixote,  called  his 
"  fiambreras," — that  magniloquent  Castilian  word 
for  cold  collation.  Over  warm  uplands,  smelling  of 
clover  and  mint ;  through  cool  glades,  still  wet  with 
the  rain  of  yesterday,  along  the  river;  across  the 
rattling  and  tilting  planks  of  wooden  bridges ;  by 
orchards ,  by  the  gates  of  fields,  with  the  tall  mullen 
growing  at  the  bars;  bv  stone  walls  overrun,  with 
privet  and  barberries ;  in  sun  and  heat,  in.  shadow 
and  coolness, — forward  drove  the  happy  party  on 
that  pleasant  summer  morning. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Roaring  Brook. 
From  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  through  a  long, 
winding  gallery  of  birch,  and  beech,  and  pine,  leaped 
the  bright,  brown  waters  of  the  jubilant  streamlet; 
out  of  the  woods,  across  the  plain,  under  the  rude 
bridge  of  logs,  into  the  woods  again, — a  day  between 
two  nights.  With  it  went  a  song  that  made  the 
heart  sing  likewise ,  a  song  of  joy,  and  exultation, 
and  freedom  .  a  continuous  and  unbroken  song  of 
life,  and  pleasure,  and  perpetual  youth.  Like  the 
old  Icelandic  Scald,  the  streamlet  seemed  to  say, — 

"  I  am  possessed  of  songs  such  as  neither  the 
spouse  of  a  king,  nor  any  son  of  man,  can  repeat: 
one  of  them  is  called  the'  Helper  ;  it  will  help  thee 
at  thy.  need,  in  sickness,  grief,  and  all  adversity." 

The  little  party  left  their  carriages  at  a  farm- 
house by  the  bridge,  and  followed  the  rough  road  on 
foot  along  the  brook ;  now  close  upon  it,  now  shut 
out  by  intervening  trees.  Mr.  Churchill,  bearing  the 
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basket  on  his  arm,  walked  in  front  with  his  wife  and 
Alfred.  Kavanagh  came  behind  with  Cecilia  and 
Alice.  The  music  of  the  brook  silenced  all  conver- 
sation ;  only  occasional  exclamations  of  delight 
were  uttered, — the  irrepressible  applause  of  fresh 
and  sensitive  natures,  in  a  scene  so  lovely.  Pre- 
sently, turning  oif  from  the  road,  which  led  directly 
to  the  mill,  and  was  rough  with  the  tracks  of  heavy 
wheels,  they  went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  brook. 

"  How  indescribably  beautiful  this  brown  water 
is !  n  exclaimed  Ksivanagh.  **  It  is  like  wine,  or  the 
nectar  of  the  god*  of  Olympus;  as  if  the  falling 
Hebe  had  poured  it  from  the  goblet." 

"  More  like  the  mead  ormetheglin  of  the  northern 
gods,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  **  spilled  from  the  drinking- 
horns  of  Valhalla." 

But  all  the  ladies  thought  Kavanagh's  comparison 
the  better  of  the  two,  and  in  fact  the  best  that 
could  be  made:  and  Mr.  Churchill  was  obliged  to 
retract,  and  a[K>Iogize  for  bis  allusion  to  the  celestial 
ale-house  of  Odin. 

Ere  long  they  were  forced  to  cross  the  brook, 
stepping  from  stone  to  stone,  over  the  little  rapids 
and  cascades.  All  crossed  lightly,  easily,  safely; 
even  **  the  sampter  mule,"  as  Mr.  Churchill  called 
himself,  on  account  of  the  pannier.  Only  Cecilia 
lingered  behind,  as  if  afraid  to  cross.  Cecilia,  who 
had  crossed  at  that  same  place  a  hundred  times 
before, — Cecilia,  who  had  the  surest  foot,  and  the 
firmest  nerves,  of  all  the  village  maidens, — she  now 
stood  irresolute,  seized  with  a  sudden  tremor ;  blush- 
ing arid  laughing  at  her  own  timidity,  and  yet  un- 
able to  advance.  Kavanagh  saw  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  hastened  back  to  help  her.  Her  hand 
trembled  m  his;  she  thanked  him  with  a  gentle  look 
and  word.  His  whole  soul  was  softened  within  him. 
His  attitude,  his  countenance,  his  voice  were  alike 
submissive  and  subdued.  He  was  as  one  penetrated 
with  the  tenderest  emotions. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment  love  begins; 
it  is  less  difficult  to  know  that  it  has  begun.  A 
thousand  heralds  proclaim  it  to  the  listening  air ;  a 
thousand  ministers  and  messengers  betrav  it  to  the 
eye.  Tone,  act,  attitude  and  look, — the  signals  upon 
the  countenance, — the  electric  telegraph  of  touch ; 
all  these  betray  the  yielding  citadel  before  the  word 
itself  is  uttered,  which,  like  the  key  surrendered,- 
opens  every  ave-rae  and  gate  of  entrance,  and  makes 
retreat  impossible. 

The  day  passed  delightfully  with  all.  They  sat 
upon  the  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees.  Cecilia  read, 
from  a  volume  she  had  brought  with  her,  poems  that 
rhymed  with  the  running  water.  The  others 
listened  and  commented.  Little  Alfred  wailed  in 
the  stream,  with  his  bare  white  feet,  and  launched 
boats  over  the  Mis.  Noon  had  been  fixed  upon  for 
dining ;  but  they  anticipated  it  by  at  least  an  hour. 
The  great  basket  was  opened,  endless  sandwiches 
were  drawn  forth,  and  a  cold  pastry,  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Squire  of  the  Grove.  During  the  re- 
past, Mr.  Churchill  slipped  into  the  brook,  while  in 
the  act  of  handing  a  sandwich  to  his  wife,  which 
caused  unbounded  mirth'  and  Kavanagh  sat  down 
on  a  mossy  trunk,  that  gave  way  beneath  him,  and 
crumbled  into  powder.  This,  also,  was  received 
with  great  merriment. 

After  dinner,  they  ascended  the  brook  still  farther 
— indeed,  quite  to  the  mill,  which  was  not  going.  It 
had  been  stopped  in  the  midst  of  its  work.  The 
saw  still  held  its  hungry  teeth  fixed  in  the  heart  of 
a  pine.  Mr.  Churchill  took  occasion  to  make  known 
to  the  company  his  long  cherished  purpose  of  writing 
a  poem  called  "  The  Song  of  the  Saw-Mill,"  and  en- 
larged on  the  beautiful  associations  of  flood  and 
forest  connected  with  the  theme.  He  delighted  him- 
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self -and  his  audience  with  the  fine  fancies  he  meant 
to  weave  into  his  poem,  and  wondered  that  nobody 
had  thought  of  the  sxbject  before.  Kavanogh  said 
that  it  had  been  thought  of  before;  and  cited  Ker- 
nels little  poem,  so  charmingly  translated  by  Bry- 
ant Mr.  Churchill  had  not  seen  it  Kavanngh 
looked  into  his  pocket-book  for  it,  but  it  was  not  to 
6e  found ;  still  lie  was  sure  that  there  was  such  a 
poem.  Mr.  Churchill  abandoned  liis  design.  He 
had  spoken, — and  the  treasure,  just  as  he  touched  it 
with  his  hand,  was  gone  for  ever. 

The  pjirty  returned  home  as  it  came,  all  tired  and 
happy,  excepting  little  Alfred,  who  wns  tired  and 
cross,  and  sat  sleepy  and  sagging  on  his  father's 
knee,  with  his  hat  cocked  rather  fiercely  over  his 
eyes. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Longfellow  published  The  Song 
of  Hiawatha.  It  was  an  attempt  to  embalm  in 
verse  various  shadowy  fables  and  legends,  which 
liad  from  time  to  time  been  gathered  by  travel- 
lers and  antiquarians  from  tbe  lips  of  the  Indians 
of  North  America.  A  wild,  fanciful  air  of 
poetry  ran  through  these  traditions,  which  fre- 
quently displayed  a  pure  and  simple  vein  of  feel- 
ing, linked  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  wonder,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
They  were,  however,  vague  and  remote  from 
ordinary  life,  and  the  attempt  to  ingraft  them 
upon  our  popular  literature,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
and  others,  had  met  with  but  little  success. 
They  had  been  occasionally  introduced  into 
poetry,  but  Indian  poems  had  not  proved  favo- 
rites with  the  public,  and  they  rested  for  the 
most  part  in  their  original  prose  settings.  Mr. 
Longfellow  cast  a  scholar's  and  a  poet's  eye 
upon  them,  and,  doubtless,  led  by  the  example 
of  the  learned  author  of  the  "Kalevala,"  a  col- 
lection of  poems  similarly  built  on  the  traditions 
of  a  mythical  Finnish  hero,  selected  the  legends 
best  adapted  for  his  purpose,  and  choosing  the 
Indian  deity,  Hiawatha,  a  species  of  Apollo,  for 
the  central  personage,  grouped  about  him  vari« 
ous  picturesque  incidents  of  the  manners  and 
superstitions  of  the  aborigines.  The  measure 
of  the  poem,  was  as  novel  as  its  subject-matter, 
a  trochaic  octosyllabic  stanza.  At  first,  the 
public  seemed  disposed  to  resent  the  experiment. 
Overlooking  the  exceeding  skilfulness  and  deli- 
cacy with  which  the  author  had  conquered  the 
difficulties  of  his  almost  impracticable  material, 
the  novel  measure  was  censured,  jeered,  laughed 
at,  and  parodied  everywhere  in  the  newspaper* 
in  ludicrous  applications.  The  ridicule  once  so 
freely  heaped  upon  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads appeared  to  be  revived,  to  be  poured  upon 
the  head  of  the  devoted  American  author.  The 
facile  measure,  the  strangely  sounding  Indian 
names  sprinkled  over  the  work,  with  the  gen- 
eral oddity  of  the  whole  thing,  favored  these 
sportive  efforts.  Some  were  even  disposed  to 
censure,  as  if  some  violent  outrage  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  English  language  and  literature. 
But  it  was  only  for  a  few  days  that  the  witlings 
had  their  pleasant  amusement  to  themselves. 
The  judgment  of  the  judicious  crept  in,  a  full 
measure  of  praise  was  awarded  for  the  art,  the 
refinement  and  grace  of  the  work,  and  what  had 
been  at  first  pronounced  its  absurdity  became  a 
new  means  of  swelling  the  reputation  of  the 
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poem.  The  parodies  were  multiplied  on  all 
hands,  in  newspapers,  magazines,  in  pamphlets 
and  in  volumes ;  the  jingling  trochaics  got  into 
the  very  advertisements,  and  a  tradesman's 
wares  were  hardly  thought  to  be  properly  set 
before  thepnblic  without  an  echo  of  " Hiawatha." 
All  this  added  to  the  social  excitement,  and 
edition  after  edition  of  the  hook  was  swept 
from  the  publisher's  counter,  which  at  the  out- 
set seemed  to  groan  under  the  novel  infliction. 
The  verses  were  recited  in  public,  by  ladies,  to 
admiring  audiences.  Hiawatha,  in  fact,  became 
established  with  every  mark  of  favor.  Kow 
that  the  battle  of  the  critics  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  literary  curiosity,  it  is  admitted  that 
Mr.  Loogfellow  has  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice to  an  interesting  epoch  of  American  history, 
happily  preserving,  in  verse,  the  quaint  fancies, 
the  humors,  the  social  and  domestic  traits,  the 
simple  affections  and  religious  aspirations  of  a 
pathetic  race. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  "Hiawa- 
tha," Mr.  Longfellow,  in  1858,  again  made  his 
appearance  before  the  public  with  a  new  octavo 
containing  a  narrative  poem,  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish.  Like  Emngeline,  it  is  written 
in  the  hexameter  measure,  and  like  that  poem 
derives  its  interest  from  its  representation  of 
long-past  scenes  of  American  history.  The 
stalwart  soldier  who  gives  name  to  the  poem,  is 
brought  before  us  in  the  midst  of  his  old  !N"ew 
England  Indian  battles  and  early  perils  of  settle- 
ment in  the  New  World;  but  the  main  incident 
of  the  poem  is  of  a  gentler  aspect  in  the  wooing 
of  Priscilla,  the  modest  maiden  of  the  Puritan 
time.  The  grim  warrior  intrusts  his  courtship 
to  the  more  persuasive  lips  of  a  young  friend, 
whose  arguments,  faithfully  delivered,  prove 
only  how  much  more  captivating  an  elegant 
youthful  messenger  may  be  on  such  an  errand, 
than  the  veteran  whose  cause  he  is  sent  to 
plead.  The  old  soldier,  of  course,  entraps  himself 
by  this  unhappy  strategy,  and,  with  a  true  sol- 
dier's magnanimity,  gracefully  yields  to  his  fate. 
The  poem  has  many  pleasing  passages  of  descrip- 
tion, and  has  secured  its  share  of  popularity,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  on  the  whole,  its 
hexameters  have  not  been  unfriendly  to  its  re- 
ception. 

As  with  the  author's  previous  poems,  u  Hia- 
watha" and  "Miles  Standish1'  huve  afforded 
favorite  subjects  for  illustration  to  the  artists. 
Elegant  and  costly  editions  of  both  have  ap- 
peared in  London,  the  former  with  a  series  of 
choice  engravings  from  designs  by  George  H. 
Thomas,  the  latter  with  a  similar  good  service 
by  the  facile  pencil  of  John  Gilbert,  who  has 
been  employed  in  the  decoration  of  several  other 
books  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Longfellow  published  a  new 
volume  of  poems,  entitled,  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn.  Varied  in  subject,  this  volume  connects 
the  nature  of  the  New  World  with  the  pathetic 
romances  and  stirring  Northern  legends  of  the 
•Old.  The  "  Birds  of  Killingworth  "  is  happy  in 
conception  and  execution,  and  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican in  its  incidents.  The  tales  of  Southern 
Europe  are  quaint  and  picturesque,  with  amoral 


supplying  food  for  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
fancy.  The  "Saga  of  King  Olaf,"  which  fills  a 
large  part  of  the  book,  is  the  story  of  a  race 
matured  amidst  the  grandeur  of  nature — men  of 
strong  passions,  fierce  loves,  and  quick  resent- 
ments, walking  hand  in  hand  with  destiny,  fa- 
miliar with  magic  and  incantations,  ruling,  as 
the  winds  and  waves  rule,  despotically,  with 
wild  energy. 

Besides  these  longer  works,  Mr.  Longfellow 
has  of  late  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  occasional  poems. 

**  Flower  de  Luce,  the  first  poem  in  a  volume 
of  thirteen,  gave  the  name  to  the  next  work 
issued  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  which  appeared  in. 
1866.  These  short  companion  pieces  were  in- 
dependent of  each  other  in  thought,  versifica- 
tion, and  theme.  To  specify  the  favorites  in 
such  a  collection  would  be  to  name  them  over, 
one  and  all :  Palingenesis ;  The  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
a  loving  tribute  to  Hawthorne ;  Christmas  Bells ; 
Kambalu ;  The  Wind  Over  the  Chimney ;  The 
Bells  of  Lynn;  Killed  at  the  Ford;  Giotto's 
Tower;  To-Morrow;  and  the  sonnet  entitled 
Divina  Coinmedia. 

In  1868,  The  New  England  Tragedies  were 
published.  These  two  dramas  recall  the  aspect 
and  spirit  of  the  old  Puritan  times,  with  the 
historic  fidelity  to  life-like  details  so  charming 
in  the  story  of  Miles  Standish ;  but  unlike  the 
latter,  they  embody  merely  their  ascetic  intol- 
erance and  grim  rigor.  The  tragedies  are: 
"John  Endicott,"  a  Tale  of  the  Persecution  of 
the  Quakers,  166&;  and  "Giles  Corey  of  the 
Salem  Farms,"  a  Tale  of  the  Witchcraft  Times, 
1692.  The  prologue  to  the  former  contains 
perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  of  this  poet's  il- 
lustrative comparisons,  famous  as  his  writings 
are  for  their  apposite  beauty ;  and  that  in  the 
opening  figure,  which  likens  the  ancient  city  to 
a  half  defaced  manuscript  covered  with  fresher 
writing : 

"  To-night  we  strive  to  read,  as  we  may  best, 
This  city,  like  an  ancient  palimpsest! 
And  bring  to  light,  upon  the  blotted  page, 
The  mournful  record  of  'an  earlier  age, 
That,  pale  and  half-effaced,  lies  hidden  away 
Beneath  the  fresher  writing  of  to-day. 

Rise,  then,  0  buried  city  that  hast  been; 
Rise  up,  rebuilded  in  the  painted  scene, 
And  let  our  curious  eyes  behold  once  more 
The  pointed  gable  and  the  pent-house  door, 
The  meeting-house  with  leaden  latticed  panes, 
The  narrow  thoroughfares,  the  crooked  lanes." 

And  if  any  question  his  motive  in  recalling 
the  errors  of  a  by-gone  age,  the  poet  gives  this 
answer : 

"  For  the  lesson  that  they  teach  ; 

The  tolerance  of  opinion  and  of  speech. 

Hope,  Faith,  and  Chanty  remain,  —  these  three; 

And  greatest  of  them  all  is  charity. 

Let  us  remember,  if  these  woi'ds  be  true, 
That  unto  all  men  charity  is  due  ; 
G-ive  what  we  ask,  and  pity,  while  we  blame, 
Lest  we  become  co-partners  in  the  shame, 
Lest  we  condemn,  and  yet  ourselves  partake, 
And  persecute  the  dead  for  conscience  sake.  " 
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Mr.  Longfellow  made  another  visit  to  England 
in  the  spring  of  1868,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  tokens  of  cordiality  and  respect.  He  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  that  of  I).  0.  L. 
at  Oxford,  while  the  Athenaeum  Club  invited 
him  to  dinner,  and  the  Reform  Club  of  London 
admitted  him  ,to  honorary  membership  —  ua 
compliment  rarely  conferred  by  that  somewhat 
aristocratic  though  liberal  institution.'7* 

In  186T  appeared  Mr.  Longfellow's  long-ex- 
pected translation  of  The  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante  Alighieri, — Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and 
Paradiso  —  in  three  stately  royal  octavo  vol- 
umes. The  success  of  this  scholarly  and  faith- 
ful version  was  such  that  7,500  copies  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  costly  edition  are  stated  to 
have  been  sold  within  six  months  after  its  pub- 
lication. Two  other  editions,  complete  with 
all  the  notes  and  illustrations,  have  since  been 
issued:  one  in  three  duodecimos,  and  another 
in  one  compact  volume.  The  notes,  which  are 
such  a  necessity  for  the  clearness  of 

"  This  mediaeval  miracle  of  song," 

whose  every  sentence  is  weighted  with  meaning, 
and  the  illustrations,  which  relate  to  the  life, 
character,  and  criticism  of  its  upoet  saturnine, " 
emit  nothing  essential  to  its  understanding. 

**  His  translation  is  the  most  faithful  version  of 
Dante  that  has  ever  been  made.  He  is  himself 
too  much  a  poet  not  f  o  feel  that,  in  one  sense,  it 
is  impossible  to  translate  a  poem  ;  but  he  is  also 
too  much  a  poet  not  to  feel  that  sympathy  with  his 
author  which  enables  him  to  transfuse  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  subtle  spirit  of  poesy  into  a 
version,  of  which  the  first  object  was  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  author's  meaning.  His  work  is  the 
work  of  a  scholar  who  is  also  a  poet.  Desirous  to 
give  to  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  Italian 
the  means  of  knowing  precisely  what,  Dante  wrote, 
he  has  followed  the  track  of  his  master  step  by 
step,  foot  by  foot,,  and  has  tried,  so  far  as  the 
genius  of  translation  allowed,  to  show  also  how 
Dante  wrote.  The  poem  is  still  a  poem  in  his 
version,  and  though  destitute,  by  necessity,  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  qualities  of  the  orig- 
inal, it  does  not  fjiii  to  charm  with  its  rhythm,  as 
well  as  to  delight  and  instruct  with  its  thought. 
...  In  fine,  Mr.  Longfellow,  in.  rendering  the 
substance  of  Dante's  poem,  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing also  —  so  far  as  art  and  genius  could  give  it  — 
the  spirit  of  Dante's  poetry.  Fitted  for  the  work 
as  few  men  ever  were,  by  gifts  of  nature,  by  sym- 
pathy, by  an  unrivalled  faculty  of  poetic  appreci- 
ation, and  by  long  and  thorough  culture,  he  has 
brought  his  matured  powers,  in  their  full  vigor, 
to  its  performance,  and  has  produced  an  incom- 
parable translation,  — a  poem  that  will  take  rank 
among  the  great  English  poems.  With,  the  in- 
crease of  general  cultivation,  his  work  will  be 
more  and  more  highly  praised;  and  it  runs  no 
risk  of  being  superseded  or  supplanted  by  any 
more  successful  achievement  for  which  it  must 
itself  have  prepared  the  way.  It  is  a  lasting  ad- 
dition to  the  choicest  works  of  our  literature,  " 

The  Divine  Tragedy  came  from  the  press  in 
1870.  It  is  the  life,  or.  rather  selected  and 
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eading  passages  of  the  life,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
pictured  as  a  dramatic  poem :  a  poetic  version. 
i>f  the  chief  events  of  the  Gospel,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  time.  These  incidents,  although 
enriched  by  appropriate  illustrations  of  Oriental 
ife  and  customs,  conform  with  scrupulous  deli- 
cacy, as  a  whole  and  in  their  minor  details,  to 
•he  language  of  the  sacred  narratives.  Perhaps, 
n  rare  instances,  a  pions  reader  may  question 
:he  propriety  of  the  poem's  action,  and  that  only 
.n  the  matter  of  omissions.  The  additions  to 
some  subordinate  scenes  serve  to  add  to  the 
reality  and  vigor  of  the  common  conception,  and 
.mpress  the  teachings  of  Scripture  with  new 
:>ower.  This  is  the  case  in  the  idyl  of  the 
Carriage  of  Cana,  as  well  as  in  the  appearances 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  Simon  Magus,  Manahem,  the 
Essenian  hermit,  etc. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Longfellow  gave  to 
the  world  Ghritstus;  a  Mystery.  This  work 
grouped  into  an  unity  of  art  three  dramatic 
)oems  hitherto  detached.  In  their  new  order, 
:hese  were;  Part  /.,  The  Divine  Tragedy ;  Part 
II.,  The  Goldm  Legend;  Part  III.,  The  New  Eng- 
land Tragedies.  These  were  linked  together  by 
several  suggestive  prologues  and  connecting  in- 
:erludes,  while  a  finale  was  added  to  epitomize 
the  teachings  of  the  whole.  In  its  entirety,  the 
poem  gave  an  outline  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, with  a  glance  at  the  perversions  of  its 
teachings  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  Thus 
the  poet  preaches  his  sermon  of  faith  and  life 
and  love,  and  directs  the  mind  and  heart 

"TJnto  the  simple  thought 
By  the  Great  Master  taught, 
And  that  remaineth  still : 
Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name, 
But  he  that  doeth  the  will. " 

Perhaps  the  most  appreciative  and  elaborate 
article  on  Chrutm  was  written  by  a  brother 
poet,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  *  In  his  judgment — 

"The  publication  of  'The  Divine  Tragedy* 
marks  the  most  important  period  of  the  life  of  its 
illustrious  author,  and  thus  becomes  an  event  of 
special  significance  in  American  Literature..  The 
theme,  so  old  and  so  often  attempted,  is  in  itself 
almost  a,  challenge.  .  .  . 

"  While  each  of  the  three  parts  has  its  own  dis- 
tinct character,  and  apparently  its  integral  com- 
pleteness of  form,  a  knowledge  of  its  relation  to 
the  larger  conception  is  necessary  to  the  true  ap- 
preciation of  many  passages.  The  introduction 
of  such  scenes  as  the  Miracle-Play  or  the  Monas- 
tery-Cellar in  the  'Golden  Legend,7  the  object  of 
which  was  not.  clearly  apparent  at  the  time  that 
work  was  published,  is  now  explained  and  justi- 
fied. Much  that  seemed  isolated  or  fragmentary 
falls  at  once  into  its  true  place,  and  receives  anew 
meaning  as  the  member  of  a  grander  body,  the 
proportions  of  which  are  now  seen  for  the  first 
time.  Thus,  the  addition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
as  an  epilogue  to  the  *  Divine  Tragedy, '  loses  the 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  character  which  it 
seemed  to  wear,  and  assumes  a  subtle  relation  to 
the  leading  idea,  which  the  reader  will  interpret 
according  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  apprehends 
that  idea. 

"  *  Christus, '  in  the  '  Divine  Tragedy,  *  declares 
His  nature  whenever  he  appears.  He  is  the 

*  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  December  27, 1871. 
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Healer  and  the  Teacher,  and  His  Divinity  pro- 
claims itself,  from  first  to  last,  through  His  Hu- 
manity. The  poet  has  manifested  a  higher  art, 
and  achieved  a  higher  success  in  forbearing,  than 
any  of -his  predecessors  bave  done  in  daring.  As 
no  sect  can  specially  claim,  so  none  can  reject, 
the  Christ  he  has  transferred  from  the  Gospels. 
"What  Mr.  Longfellow  has  not  done  in  tlie  work  is 
even  ^  more  striking  evidence  of  his  genius  than 
what  he  has  done." 

Tfiree  Books  of  Song  appeared  in  1872.  Its 
first  part  —  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn :  The  Second 
I)ay^  — is  similar  in  plan  to  the  first  series,  and 
loses  nothing  in  spirit  by  the  continuation.  The 
old  legend  of  the  "Bell  of  Atri"  with  its  teach- 
ings of  humanity  towards  a  brute  servitor,  is 
told  with  pathos.  uThe  Cobbler  of  Eage- 
nan"  brings  the  merchandizing  Tetzel  on  the 
scene,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  that  monk- 
ish dealer  in  sonls.  "The  Legend  Beautiful" 
and  "Lady  Wentworth"  appear,  while  the 
Eastern  tale  of  Kambalu,  originally  published 
in  Flower-de-Luce,  is  now  skilfully  woven  into 
the  context.  Judas  Maccabceus  forms  the  sec- 
ond book  of  this  work,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
.fierce  struggle  of  the  Jews  for  the  religions  in- 
dependence of  their  nation.  Book  third  is  en- 
titled UA  Handful  of  Translations,"  and  contains 
spirited  renderings  from  the  Persian,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  Aftermath,  a  similar  vol- 
ume of  minor  poems,  followed  a  year  later. 

The  multiform  issues  of  the  works  of  this 
poet  attest  Iiis  great  popularity.  Besides  the 
plain  and  illustrated  editions  of  many  individual 
poems,  four  editions  of  his  complete  Poetical 
Works  have  appeared  in  as  many  years :  four 
volumes,  duodecimo,  in  1866;  one,  ''Diamond," 
1867;  one,  octavo,  1808;  one,  "Red Line,"  1869. 
"A  Household  Edition"  also  appeared  in  the 
autumn  of  18 73.  In  18C6,  a  revised  edition  of 
Ms  Prose  Works,  was  published  in  three  volumes. 
Four  years  later  appeared,  from  the  press  of 
Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia,  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  : 
with  Introductions  and  Biographical  Notices. 
The  appendix  to  this  comprehensive  and  stand- 
ard work  contained  additional  translations  from 
the  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Dutch, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages. 

**THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 
Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Conies  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 

That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear,  in  the  chamber  above  me, 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence : 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 


A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall  ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall  1 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair  ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me  ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere". 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  KMne! 

Bo  you  think,  0  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am, 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
la  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  I  will  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  ! 


A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  "0  mists,  make  room  for  me." 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried  "  Sail  on 
Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away, 
Crying,   "Awake!  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forest,  "  Shout  1 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out!  " 

It  touched  the  wood-bird's  folded  wing, 
And  said,  4*0  bird,  awake  arid  sing." 

And  o'er  the  farms,  "0  chanticleer, 
Your  clarion  blow  ;  the  day  is  near." 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  corn, 

"Bow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  morn." 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry  tower, 
"Awake,  0  bell!  proclaim  the  hour." 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh, 
And  said,  "  Not  yet!  in  quiet  lie." 


**  WEARILESS. 

0  little  feet !   that  such  long  years 

Mast  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load; 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn, 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road! 

0  little  hands!  that,  weak  and  strong, 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long, 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask: 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

0  little  hearts !  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires; 
Mine  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned, 
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With  passions  into  ashes  turned 
Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

0  little  souls  1  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine  ; 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years, 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears, 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  ! 

**  KILLED  AT  THE  FORD. 

He  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth, 

The  heart  of  honor,  the  tongue  of  truth, 

He  the  life  and  light  of  us  all, 

Whose  voice  was  blithe  as  a  bugle-call, 

Whom  all  eyes  followed  with  one  consent, 

The  cheer  of  whose  laugh,  and  whose  pleasant 

word, 
Hushed  all  murmurs  of  discontent. 

Only  last  night  as  we  rode  along 

Down  the  dark  of  the  mountain  gap, 

To  visit  the  picket-guard  at  the  ford, 

Little  dreaming  of  any  mishap, 

He  was  humming  the  words  of  some  old  song: 

"  Two  red  roses  he  had  on  his  cap 

And  another  he  bore  at  the  point  of  his  sword." 

Sudden  and  swift  a  whistling  ball 

Came  out  of  the  wood,  and  the  voice  was  still;  - 

Something  I  heard  in  the  darkness  fall, 

And  for  a  moment  my  blood  grew  chill  ; 

1  spake  in  a  whisper,  as  he  who  speaks 

In  a  room  where  some  one  is  lying  dead; 

But  he  made  no  answer  to  what  I  said. 

We  lifted  him  up  to  his  saddle  again, 

And  through  the  mire  and  the  mist  and  the  rain 

Carried  him  back  to  the  silent  camp, 

And  laid  him  as  if  asleep  on  his  bed  ;• 

And  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  surgeon's  lamp 

Two  white  roses  upon  his  cheeks, 

And  one,  just  over  his  heart,  blood-red! 

And  I  saw  in  a  vision  how  far  and  fleet 

That  fatal  bullet  went  speeding  forth, 

Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  distant  North, 

Till  it  reached  a  house  in  a  sunny  street, 

Till  it  reached  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat 

Without  a  murmur,  without  a  cry  ; 

And  a  bell  was  tolled  in  that  far-off  town, 

For  one  who  had  passed  from  cross  to  crown, 

And  the  neighbors  wondered  that  she  should  die. 

*»  THE  MARRIAGE  IN  C  ANA—  FROM  THE  DIVINE 

TRAGEDY. 
THE  MUSICIANS. 

Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

Rise  up,  and  come  away, 

For  lo  !  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone, 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 


THE  BRIDEGROOM-. 

Sweetly  the  minstrels  sing  the  Song  of  Songs  ! 

My  heart  runs  forward  with  it,  and  I  say: 

0  set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 

And  set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  arm  ; 

For  love  is  strong  as  life,  and  strong  as  death, 

And  cruel  as  the  grave  is  jealousy  I 


THE  MUSICIANS. 

I  sleep,  but  my  heart  awaketh  ; 

'Tis  the  voice  of  my  beloved 

Who  knocketh,  saying :  Open  to  me, 

My  sister,  my  love,  my  dove, 

For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew, 

My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night ! 

THE  BRIDE. 

Ah  yes,  I  sleep,  and  yet  my  heart  awaketh,  * 
It  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  who  knocks. 

THE  BRIDEGROOM. 

0  beautiful  as  Rebecca  at  the  fountain  ! 

0  beautiful  as  Ruth  among  the  sheaves ! 

0  fairest  among  women  !     0  undefiled  I 

Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  there's  no  spot  in  thee  1 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy, 
The  chiefest  among  ten  thousand ; 
His  locks  are  black  as  a  raven, 
His  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  doves, 
Of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
His  lips  are  like  unto  lilies, , 
Dropping  sweet  smelling  myrrh. 

ARCHITHICUNTJS. 

Who  is  that  youth,  with  the  dark  azure  eyes, 
And  hair,  in  color  like  unto  the  wine, 
Parted  upon  his  forehead,  and  behind 
Falling  in  flowing  locks  ? 

PARANYMPHUS. 

The  Nazarene 

Who  preach eth  to  the  poor  in  field  and  village 
The  coming  of  God's  Kingdom. 

ARCHITR1CLINUS. 

How  serene 
His  aspect  is !  manly  yet  womanly. 

PARANYMPHUS. 

Most  beautiful  among  the  sons  of  men! 

Oft  known  to  weep,  but  never  known  to  laugh. 

ARCHITRICLINUS. 

And  tell  me,  she  with  eyes  of  olive  tint, 

And  skin  as  fair  as  wheat,  and  pale  brown  hair, 

The  woman  at  his  side  ? 

PARANYMPHTJS. 

His  mother,  Mary. 

ARCHITRICLINUS. 

And  the  tall  figure  standing  close  behind  them, 
Clad  all  in  white,  with  face  and  beard  like 
As  if  he  were  Elias,  the  White  Witness, 
Come  from  his  cave  on  Carmel  to  foretell 
The  end  of  all  things  ? 

PARANYMPims. 

That  is  Manahem 

The  Essenian,  he  who  dwells  among  the  palms 
Near  the  Dead  Sea. 

ARCHITRTOLINUS. 

He  who  foretold  to  Herod 
He  should  one  day  be  king  ? 

PARA1TYMPHUS. 

The  same. 

ARCHITRIOXmUS. 

Then  why 

Does  he  come  here  to  sadden  with  his  presence - 
Our  marriage  feast,  belonging  to  a  sect 
Haters  of  women,  and  that  taste  not  wine? 
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THE  MUSICIANS. 

My  tradeiiled  is  "but  one, 

The  only  one  of  her  mother, 

The  choice  of  her  that  bare  her; 

The  daughters  saw  her  and  blessed  her; 

The  queens  and  the  concubines  praised  her, 

Saying:  Lo!  who  is  this 

That  looketh  forth  as  the  morning  f 

HANAHEtf,  aside. 

The  Ruler  of  the  Feast  is  gazing  at  me, 
As  if  he  asked,  why  is  that  old  man  here 
Among  the  revellers?     And  thou,  the  Anointed! 
Why  art  thou  here  ?     I  see  as  in  a  vision 
A  figure  clothed  in  purple,  crowned  with  thorns  ; 
I  see  a  cross  uplifted  in  the  darkness, 
And  hear  a  cry  of  agony,  that  shall  echo 
Forever  and  forever  through  the  world  1 

ARCHITRICLINUS. 

G-ive  us  more  wine.     These  goblets  are  all  empty. 

MARY  to  CHK1STUS. 

They  have  no  wine  ! 

CHRISTUS. 

0  woman,  what  have  I 
To  do  with  thee  ?     Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

JURY,  to  the  servant*. 
Whatever  he  shall  say  to  you,  that  do. 

CHRISTUS. 
Fill  up  these  pots  with  water. 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

Come,  my  beloved, 

Let  us  go  forth  into  the  field, 

Let  us  lodge  in  the  villages; 

Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards, 

Let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish, 

Whether  the  tender  grape  appear, 

And  the  pomegranates  bud  forth. 

CHRISTUS. 

Draw  out  now 
And  bear  unto  the  Ruler  of  the  Feast. 


aside. 

0  thou,  brought  up  among  the  Essenians, 
Nurtured  in  abstinence,  taste  not  the  wine  I 
It  is  the  poison  of  dragons  from  the  vineyards 
Of  Sodom,  and  theta^te  of  death  is  in  it! 

ARCHITRICLINUS  to  the  BRIDEGROOM. 

All  men  set  forth  good  wine  at  the  beginning; 
And  when  men  have  well  drunk,  that  which  ia 

worse, 
But  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now. 

MANAHEM,  aside. 

The  things  that  have  been  and  shall  be  no  more, 
The  things  that  are,  and  that  hereafter  shall  be, 
Th.e  things  that  might  have  been,  and  yet  were 

not, 

The  fading  twilight  of  great  joys  departed, 
The  daybreak  of  great  truths  as  yet  unrisen, 
The  intuition  and  the  expectation 
Of  something,  which,  when  come,  is  not  the  same, 
But  only  like  its  forecast  in  men's  dreams, 
The  longing,  the  delay,  and  the  delight, 
Sweeter  for  the  delay  ;  youth,  hope,  love,  death, 
And  disappointment,  which  is  also  death, 
All  these  make  up  the  sum  of  human  life  ; 
A  dream  within  a  dream,  a  wind  at  night 
Howling  across  the  desert  in  despair, 
Seeking  for  something,  lost,  it  cannot  find. 


Fate  or  foreseeing,  or  whatever  name 
Men  call  it,  matters  not;  what  is  to  be 
Hath  been  fore-written  in  the  thought  divine 
From  the  beginning.     None  can  hide  from  it, 
But  it  will  find  him  out ;  nor  run  from,  it, 
But  it  o'ertaketh  him !     The  Lord  hath  said  it. 

THE  BRIDEGROOM  to  the  BRIDE,  on  the  balcony. 
When  Abraham  went  with  Sarah  into  Egypt, 
The  land  was  all  illumined  with  her  beauty  ; 
But  thou  dost  make  the  very  night  itself 
Brighter  than,  day  1     Behold,  in  glad  procession, 
Crowding  the  threshold  of  the  sky  above  us, 
The  st  ars  come  forth  to  meet  thee  with  their  lamps ; 
And  the  soft  winds,  the  ambassadors  of  flowers, 
From  neighboring  gardens,  and  from  fields  unseen, 
Come  laden  with  odors  unto  thee,  my  Queen! 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

Awake,  0  north-wind, 

And  come,  thou  wind  of  the  South, 

Blow,  blow  up  my  garden 

That  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out. 

**ECCE  HOMO. 

PILATE,  on.  the  Tessellated  Pavement  in  front  of  M« 
Palace. 

Ye  have  brought  unto  me  this  man,  as  one 
Who  doth  pervert  the  people;  and  behold! 
I  have  examined  him,  and  found  no  fault 
Touching  the  things  whereof  ye  do  accuse  him. 
No,  nor  yet  Herod;  for  I  sent  you  to  him, 
And  nothing  worthy  of  death  he  findeth  in  him. 
Ye  have  the  custom  at  the  lassover, 
That  one  condemned  to  death  shall  be  released. 
Whom  will  ye,  then,  that  I  release  to  you? 
Jesus  Barabbas,  called  the  Son  of  Shame, 
Or  Jesus,  Son  of  Joseph,  called  the  Christ? 

THE  PEOPLE,  shouting. 
Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas. 

PILATE. 

What  then  will  ye 
That  I  should  do  with  him  that  is  called  Christ  ? 

THE  PEOPLE. 

Crucify  him ! 

PILATE, 

Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done? 
Lo,  I  have  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him ; 
I  will  chastise  him,  and  then  let  him  go. 

THE  PEOPLE,  more  vehemently. 
Crucify  him  I  crucify  him  ! 

A.  MESSENGER,  to  PILATE. 

Thy  wife  sends 

This  message  to  thee :  Have  thou  naught  to  do 
With  that  just  man  ;  for  I  this  day  In  dreams 
Have  suffered  many  things  because  of  him. 

PILATE,  aside. 

The  Gods  speak  to  us  in  our  dreams.     I  tremble 
At  what  I  have  to  do  !     O  Claudia, 
How  shall  I  save  him?    Yet  one  effort  more, 
Or  he  must  perish! 

Washes  his  hands  before  them. 

I  am  innocent 
Of  the  blood  o*  this  just  person ;  see  ye  to  it  1 

THE  PEOPLE. 

Let  his  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children  I 

VOICES,  within  the  Palace. 
Put  on.  thy  royal  robes  ;  put  on  thy  crown, 
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And  take  thy  sceptre!     Hail,  thou  King  of  the 
Jews! 

PILATE. 

I  "bring  him  forth  to  you,  that  ye  may  know 
I  find  no  fault  in  him.     Behold  the  man  I 

CHR1STUS  7*  led  in  ;  with  the  purple  robe  and  crown  of 
thorns. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS  and  OPPICEES. 

Crucify  him  I  crucify  him ! 

PILATE. 

Take  ye  him ; 
I  find  no  fault  in  him. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

We  have  a  "Law, 

And  by  our  Law  he  ought  to  die;  because 
He  made  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

PILATE,  aside. 

Ah.  there  are  Sons  of  Gods,  and  demi-gods 
More  than  ye  know,  ye  ignorant  High-Priests  I 


Whence  art  thou  ? 


To  CHKISTUS.' 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

Crucify  him !  crucify  him  1 


PILATE  to  CHBISTTJS. 

JDost  thou  not  answer  me  ?     Dost  thon  not  know 
That  I  have  power  enough  to  crucify  thee  ? 
That  I  have  also  power  to  set  thee  free  ? 

CERISTCS. 

Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  me 
Except  that  it  were  given  thee  from  above ; 
Therefore  hath  he  that  sent  me  unto  thee 
The  greater  sin. 

CHIEF  PBIESTS. 

If  thou  let  this  man  go, 

Thou  art  not  Cs&sar's  friend.     For  -whosoeTer 
Maketh.  himself  a  King,  speaks  against  Caesar. 

PILATE. 

Ye  Jews,  behold  your  King  I 


Crucify  him. ! 


CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

Away  with  him  I 

PILATE. 

Shall  I  crucify  your  King  ? 


CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

We  have  no  King  but  Csesar ! 

PILATE. 

Take  him,  then, 

Take  him,  ye  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  Priests, 
More  merciless  thaa  the  plebeian  mob, 
Who  pity  and  spare  the  fainting  gladiator 
Blood  stained  in  Roman  amphitheatres,  — 
Take  him,  and  crucify  him  if  you  will ; 
But  if  the  immortal  Gods  do  ever  mingle 
With  the  affairs  of  mortals,  which  I  doubt  not, 
And  hold  the  attribute  of  justice  dear, 
They  will  commission  the  Eumenides 
To  scatter  you  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
Exacting  tear  for  tear,  and  blood  for  blood. 
Here,  take  ye  this  inscription.  Priests,  and  nail  it 
Upon  the  cross,  above  your  victim's  head : 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

Nay,  we  entreat,  write  not,  the  King  of  the  Jews ; 
But  that  he  said:  I  am  the  King  of  the  Jews  I 

PILATE. 
Enough.     What  I  have  written,  I  have  written! 


**  FINALE  TO  CHBISTUS. 
SAIKT  JOHSf,  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

ST.  JOHN. 

The  Ages  come  and  go, 

The  Centuries  pass  as  Tears ; 

My  hair  is  white  as  the  snow, 

My  feet  are  weary  and  slow, 

The  earth  is  wet  with  my  tears! 

The  kingdoms  crumble  and  fall 

Apart,  like  a  ruined  wall, 

Or  a  bank  that  is  undermined 

By  a  river's  ceaseless  flow, 

And  leave  no  trace  behind! 

The  world  itself  is  old; 

The  portals  of  Time  unfold 

On  hinges  of  iron,  that  grate 

And  groan  with  the  rust  and  the  weight, 

Like  the  hinges  of  a  gate 

That  hath  fallen  to  decay ; 

But  the  evil  doth  not  cease ; 

There  Is  war  instead  of  peace, 

Instead  of  love  there  is  hate  ; 

And  still  I  must  wander  and  wait, 

Still  I  must  watch  and  pray, 

Not  forgetting  in  whose  sight, 

A  thousand  years  in  their  flight 

Are  as  a  single  day. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  gleam. 
Oflight  that  comes  and  goes 
Like  the  course  of  the  Holy  Stream, 
The  cityless  river,  that  flows 
From  fountains  no  one  knows, 
Through  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
Through  forests  and  level  lands, 
Over  rocks,  and  shallows,  and  sands 
Of  a  wilderness  wild  and  vast, 
Till  it  findeth  its  rest  at  last 
In  the  desolate  Dead  Sea ! 
But  alas  !  alas  for  me, 
Not  yet  this  rest  shall  be ! 

What,  then  I  doth  Charity  fail? 

Is  Faith  of  no  avail  ? 

Is  Hope  blown  out  like  a  light 

By  a  gust  of  wind  in  the  night  ? 

The  clashing  of  creeds,  and  the  strife 

Of  the  many  beliefs,  that  in  vain 

Perplex  man's  heart  and  brain, 

Are  nought  but  the  rnstle  of  leaves, 

When  the  breath  of  God  upheaves 

The  boughs  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 

And  they  subside  again  1 

And  I  remember  still 

The  words,  and  from  whom  they  came, 

Not  he  that  repeat eth  the  name, 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will ! 

And  Him  evermore  I  behold 
Walking  in  Galilee, 
Through  the  cornfield's  waving  gold, 
In  hamlet,  in  wood,  and  in  wold, 
By  the  shores  of  the  Beautiful  Sea. 
He  toucheth  the  sightless  eyes; 
Before  him  the  demons  flee; 
To  the  dead  he  sayeth  :  Arise ! 
To  the  living  :   Follow  me  1 
And  that  voice  still  soundeth  on 
From  the  centuries  that  are  gone, 
To  the  centuries  that  shall  be. 

From  all  vain  pomps  and  shows, 
From  the  pride  that  overflows, 
And  the  false  conceits  of  men; 
From  all  the  narrow  rules 
And  subtleties  of  Schools, 
And  the  craft  of  tongue  and  pen  j 
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Bewildered  in  its  search, 
Bewildered  with  the  cry: 
Lo,  here !  lo,  there,  the  Church ! 

Poor,  sad  Humanity  — 
Through  all  the  dust  and  heat 
Turns  back  with  bleeding  feet 
By  the  weary  road  it  came, 
Unto  the  simple  thought 
By  the  Great  Master  taught, 
And  that  remaineth  still: 
Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name, 
But  he  that  doeth  the  will ! 


**  THE  BOY  AND  THE  BROOK. 
Jin  Armenian  Popular  Song,  from  the  Prose  Fenton  of  Alishan. 

Down  from  yon  distant  mountain  height 

The  brooklet  flows  through  the  village  street; 
A  boy  comes  forth  to  wash  his  hands, 
Washing,  yes  washing,  there  he  stands, 
In  the  water  cool  and  sweet. 

Brook,  from  what  mountain  dost  thou  come? 

0  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet ! 
I  come  from  yon  mountain  high  and  cold, 
"Where  lieth  the  new  snow  oh  the  old, 

And  melts  in  the  summer  heat. 

Brook,  to  what  river  dosfc  thou  go? 

0  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet! 
I  go  to  the  river  there  below 
Wnere  in  bunches  the  violets  grow, 

And  sun  and  shadow  meet. 

Brook,  to  what  garden  dost  thou  go  1 

0  my  "brooklet  cool  and  sweet! 
J  go  to  the  garden  in  the  vale 
Where  all  night  long  the  nightingale 

Her  love-song  doth  repeat. 

Brook,  to  what  fountain  dost  thou  go  ? 

0  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet! 
I  go  to  the  fountain  at  whose  brink 
The  maid  that  loves  thee  comes  to  drink, 
And  whenever  she  looks  therein, 
I  rise  to  meet  her,  and  kiss  her  chin, 

And  my  joy  is  then  complete. 


FROM  FILICAJA. 

Italy  1  Italy  !  thou  who  'rt  doomed  to  wear 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  and  possess 
The  dower  funest  of  infinite  wretchedness, 

Written  upon  thy  forehead  by  despair ; 

Ah  t  would-  that  thou  wert  stronger,  or  less  fair, 
That  they  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love  thee 

less, 
Who  in.  the  splendor  of  thy  loveliness 

Seem  wasting,  yet  to  mortal  combat  dare! 

Then  from  the  Alps  I  should  not  see  descending. 
Such  torrents  of  armed  men,  nor  G-allic  horde 
Drinking  the  wave  of  Po,  distained  with  gore, 

Nor  should  I  see  thee  girded  with  a  sword 

Not  thine,  and  with,  the  stranger's  arm  con- 
tending, 
Victor  or  vanquished,  slave  forevermore. 

**  FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Beautiful  lily,  dwelling  by  still  rivers, 

Or  solitary  mere, 
Or  where  the  sluggish  meadow-brook  delivers 

Its  waters  to  the  weir!. 


Thou  laughest  at  the  mill,  the  whirr  and  worry 

Of  spindle  and  of  loom, 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the  hurry 

And  rushing  of  the  flume. 

Born  to  the  purple,  born  to  joy  and  pleasance, 

Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin, 
But  niakest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 

The  meadow  and  the  lin. 

The  wind  blows  and  uplifts  thy  drooping  banner, 

And  round  thee  throng  and  run 
The  rushes,  the  green  yeomen  of  thy  manor, 

The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 

The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thy  attendant, 

And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rifles  resplendent, 

With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield. 

Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  faires", 

Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 
And  winged  with  the  celestial  azure,  bearest 

The  message  of  some  god. 

Thou  art  the  Muse,  who  far  from  crowded  cities 

Hauntest  the  sylvan  streams, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  ditties, 

That  come  to  us  as  dreams. 

0  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  river 

Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet ! 
0  flower  of  song,  bloom,  on,  and  make  forever 

The  world  more  fair  and  sweet. 

^EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIVINE  COMEDY. 
THE  GATE  OF  HELL — FROM  INFERNO. 

«' Through  me  the  way  is»  to  the  city  dolent; 
Through  me  the  way  is  to  eternal  dole; 
Through  me  the  way  among  the  people  lost. 

Justice  incited  my  sublime  Creator; 
Created  me  divine  Omnipotence, 
The  highest  Wisdom  and  the  primal  Love. 

Before  me  there  were  no  created  things, 
Only  eterne,  and  I  eternal  last. 
All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  in  !  " 

These  words  in  sombre  color  I  beheld 

Written  upon  the  summit  of  a  gate; 
,  Whence  I:  "Their  sense  is,  Master,  hard  to 
me!" 

And  he  to  me,  as  one  experienced: 

11  Here  all  suspicion  needs  must  be  abandoned, 
All  cowardice  must  needs  be  here  extinct. 

We  to  the  place  have  come,  where  I  have  told  thee 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  people  dolorous 
Who  have  foregone  the  good  of  intellect." 

And  after  he  had*  laid  his  hand  on  mine 

With  joyful  mien,  whence  I  was  comforted,- 
He  led  me  in  among  the  secret  things. 

There  sighs,  complaints,  and  ululatioiis  loud 
Resounded  through  the  air  without  a  star, 
Whence  I,  at  the  beginning,  wept  thereat. 

Languages  diverse,  horrible  dialects, 
Accents  of  anger,  words  of  agony, 
And  voices  high  and  hoarse,  with  sound  of 
hands, 

Made  up  a  tumult  that  goes  whirling  on 
Forever  in  that  air  for  ever  black, 
Even  as  the  sand  doth,  when  the  whirlwind 
breathes. 

And  I,  who  had  my  head  with  horror  bound, 

Said:  "  Master,  what  is  this  which  now  I  hear? 
What  folk  is  this,  which  seems  by  pain  so 
vanquished  ? " 

And  he  to  me  :  "  This  miserable  mode 

Maintain  the  melancholy  souls  of  those 
Who  lived  wHhouten  infamy  or  praise. 
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Commingled  are  they  with  that  caitiff  choir 
Of  Angels,  who  haye  not  rebellious  been. 
Nor  faithful  were  to  God,  but  were  for  Belt 

The  heavens  expelled  them,  not  to  be  less  fair; 
Nor  them  the  nethermore  abyss  receives, 
For  glory  none  the  damned  would  have  from 
them." 

And  I:  **O  Master,  what  so  grievous  is 

To  these,  that  maketh  them  lament  so  ?ore?" 
He  answered :  **  I  will  tell  thee  very  briefly. 

These  have  no  longer  any  hope  of  death ; 

And  this  blind  life  of  theirs  is  so  debased, 
They  envious  are  of  every  other  fate. 

No  fame  of  them  the  world  permits  to  be; 

Misericord  and  Justice  both  disdain  them. 
Let  us  not  speak  of  themf  but  look,  and  pass." 

And  I,  who  looked  again,  beheld  a  banner, 
Which,  whirling  rounc^  ran  on  so  rapidly, 
That  of  all  pause  it  seemed  to  me  indignant; 

And  after  it  there  came  so  long  a  train 

Of  people,  that  I  ne'er  would  have  believed 
That  ever  Death  so  many  had  undone. 


MR.  SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW,  a  "brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, an  accomplished  Unitarian  divine,  is  the 
minister  of  a  congregation  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  class  of  1839.  He 
has  written,  several  hymns  which  are  included  in 
the  collection  of  Higginson  and  Johnston.  In 
1853  he  prepared  a  tasteful  collection  of  poetry, 
published  by  Ticknor  and  Co.,  entitled,  Tha- 
latta:  a  Book  for  the  Sea  Side.  Among  its 
numerous  articles  we  notice  this  single  contribu- 
tion of  his  own. 


vnamxG  WAXK  BY  THB  BAT. 
The  evening  hour  had  brought  its  peace, 

Brought  end  of  toil  to  weary  day ; 
From  wearying  thoughts  to  find  release, 

I  sought  the  sands  that  skirt  the  bay. 
l>ark  rain-clouds  southward  hoveriiig  nigh, 

Gave  to  the  sea  their  leaden  hue. 
But  in  the  west  the  open  sky, 

Its  rose-light  on  tibe  waters  threw. 

I  stootl,  with  heart  more  quiet  grown, 

And  watched  the  pulses  of  the  tide, 
The  huge  black  rocks,  the  sea  weeds  brown, 

The  grey  beach  stretched  on  either  side, 
The  boat  that  dropped  its  one  white  sail, 

Where  the  steep  yellow  bank  ran  down, 
And  o'er  the  clamp-  of  willows  pale, 

The  white  towers  of  the  neighboring  town. 

A  cool  light  brooded  o'er  the  land, 

A  changing  lustre  Ht  the  bay :    - 
The  tide  just  pWhe  1  along  the  sand, 

And  voices  bounded  far  away. 
The  Past  cume  up  to  Memory's  eye, 

Dark  with  some  clouds  of  letwieR  hue, 
But  many  a  space  of  open  sky 

Its  rose-light  on  those  waters  threw. 

Then  came  to  me  the  dearest  friend, 

Whose  beauteous  soul  doth,  Eke  the  sea, 

To  all  things  fair  new  beauty  leml, 
Transfiguring  the  earth  to  me. 

The  thoughts  that  lips  wuld  never  tell, 
Through  subtler  senses  were  made  known. ; 

I  raised  my  eyes, — the  darkness  fell, — 
.  •     I  stood  upon  the  sands,  alone. 

**  With  Rev.  S.  Johnson,  he  edited  Hymns  of 
the  Spirit,  in  1864. 
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HENRY  WIIXIAM  HEEBEET. 
MB.  HERBERT  presents  the  somewhat  rare  combi- 
nation in  this  country,  where  too  little  attention  is 


given  to  physical  in  connexion  with  intellectual 
training,  of  the  scholar,  the  sportsman,  and  the 
novelist.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester, 
author  of  the  poem  of  Attila,  and  a  second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  He  was  horn  in  London, 
April  7,  1807,  was  educated  at  home  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  then, 
after  a  year  passed  at  a  private  school,  sent  to 
Eton,  April,  1820,  In  October,  1825,  he  entered 
Cains  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated 
with  distinction  in  January,  1829.  At  the  clo^e 
of  the  tbllowing  year  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  since  resided  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  at  his  country  seat,  the  Cedars,  in  its 
vicinity  at  Newark,  During  the  eight  years  after 
his  arrival  he  was  employed  as  principal  Greek 
teacher  in  the  classical  school  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Town<*en<l  Huddart  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
In  1833,  in  company  with  Mr.  A.  D,  Patterson, 
he  commenced  the  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
which  he  conducted,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  year,  in  connexion  with  Air.  C.  F.  Hoff- 
man until  1836,  when  the  periodical  passed  into 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Park  Benjamin.  Nearly  -one 
half  the  matter  of  several  numbers  was  written 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  kept  up  a  fine  spirit  of  scho- 
larship in  its  pages.  In  1884  an  historical  novel, 
which  he  had  commenced  in  the  imigazine,  The 
Brother*,  a  TdJe  of  the  Fronde,  *^as  published  by 
the  Harpers.  It  was  followed  in  1837  by  Groin- 
well,  in  1843  by  Marmaduke  Wyvil,  and  in  1848 
by  The  Roman  Traitor,  a  classical  romance 
founded  on  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

During  the  period  of  the,  publication  of  these 
works  Mr.  Herbert  was  al^o  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times.  life  sport- 
ing articles  in  that  periodical  have  been  collected 
under  the  titles  of  My  Shooting  Bo^  The  JFcr- 
wick  Woodlands,  and  Field  Sport*  of  th&  United 
States.  Tim  last  of  these  extends  to  two  volumes 
octavo,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  matters 
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especially  pertaining  to  Venator  and  Piwtor,  & 
full  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl  treated  of. 

Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  division  of  his  time,  must 
nearly  realize  that  of  Izaak  Walton'*  Scholar,  "all 
summer  in  the  field  and  all  winter  in  the  study," 
as  in  addition  to  the  productions  we  have  men- 
tioned he  has  written  a  fine  metrical  translation 
of  the  Agamemnon,  published  in  a  small  volume, 
with  a  number  of  briefer  versions  from  the  clas- 
sics, in  the  "  Literary  World"  and  other  periodi- 
cals. He  has  also  been  a  constant  contributor  of 
tales  and  sketches,  mostly  drawn  from  romantic 
incidents  in  European  history,  to  the  monthly  ma- 
gazine. Several  of  these  have  been  collected  into 
volumes  under  the  titles  of  The  Cwaliers  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  Times  of  the  Involutions  0/*1642  and 
1 688 ;  The  Knight*  of  England,  France,  and  Scot- 
land; &n$the  Chevaliers  of  France  from  the  Cru- 
saders to  the  Marshals  of  Louis  XIV.  He  has 
also  collected  two  volumes  on  the  classical  period, 
The  Captains  of  the  Old  World,  their  Campaigns, 
Chtiracter,  and  Conduct,  as  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists^  an  account  of  the  great 
military  leaders  who  flourished  from  the  time  of 
the  Persian  Wars  to  the -Roman  Republic;  and  a 
work,  The  Captains  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Mr.  Herbert's  style  is  ample  and  flowing,  with  a 
certain  finished;  elegance  marking  the  true  man 
of  letters.  Though  only  occasionally  putting  his 
pea  to  verse,  a  poetical  spirit  of  enthusiasm  runs 
through  his  writings. 

•  The  latest  productions  of  Mr.  Herbert  were  a" 
series  of  works,  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  charac- 
ter, on  hunting  and  fishing,  prepared  for  the  New 
York  publishers,  Messrs.  Stringer  &  Townsend. 
One  of  these  was  entitled,  Frank  Forester's  Fish 
and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces  of  North  America,  and  was  illustrated 
from  drawings  by  the  author.  It  was  received 
with  favor  and  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
Another  work  on  the  same  general  plan,  the  last, 
we  believe,  which  engaged  his  attention,  bears  the 
title,  Frank  Foresters  Hone  and  Horsemanship 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 
North  America.  Like  the  former,  it  was  hand- 
somely illustrated,  though  not  by  the  author. 
^  Mr.  Herbert's  life  was  marred  by  his  irregulari- 
ties, though  in  spite  of  them  lie  was  capable  of 
much  continued  literary  exertion,  calling  not 
only  for  the  exercise  of  the  finer  susceptibilities, 
but  at  times  for  exact  and  laborious  scholarship. 
Early  education  and  mental  training  and  a  rugged 
constitution,  proof  against  the  rudest  excesses, 
enabled  him  to  pursue  the  career  of  authorship 
with  credit  and  success  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  rendered  most'  persons  inca- 

.pable  of  exertion.  His  powerful  will,  however, 
yielded  at  last  to  his  depressing  mode  of  life,,  and 
he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  committing  suicide  at 
a  hotel  in  Few  York,  on  a  temporary  absence 
from  the  cottage  which  he  usually  occupied  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  May  17,  1858.  He  left  a 
"letter  "to  the  press,  imploring  "silence  "'over 
Ms^ personal  .affairs,  and  another  to  the  coroner, 

,  assigning  as  a  motive  to  his  act  the  disappoint- 
ments-of  ,a  "long,  sad,  solitary,  and  weary  life." 


THE  LAST  BEAK  ON  THE  HILLS  OP  "WARWICK. 

It  was  a  hot  and  breathless  afternoon,  toward  the 
last  days  of  July — one  of  those  days  of  fiery,  scorch- 
ing heat,  that  drive  the  care-worn  citizens  from  their 
great  red-hot  oven,  into  those  calm  and  peaceful 
shades  of  the  sweet  unsophisticated  country,  which, 
to  them,  savour  far  more  of  purgatory  than  they  do 
of  paradise, — "  for  quiet,  to  quick  bosoms,  is  a  hell," 
— and  theirs  are  quick  enough,  heaven  knows,  in 
Wall-street.  It  was  a  hot  and  breathless  afternoon 
— the  suu,  which  had  been  scourging  the  faint  earth 
all  day  long  with  a  degree  of  heat  endurable  by 
those  alone  who  can  laugh  at  one  hundred  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  was  stooping  toward  the  western  verge 
of  heaven ;  but  no  drop  of  diamond  dew  had  as  yet 
fallen  to  refresh  the  innocent  flowers,  that  hung  their 
heads  like  maidens  smitten  by  passionate  and  ill- 
requited  love ;  no  indication  of  the  evening  breeze 
had  sent  its  welcome  whisper  among  the  motionless 
and  silent  tree-tops.  Such  was  the  seasdn  and  the 
hour  when,  having  started,  long  before  Dan  Phoebus 
hud  arisen  from  his  bed,  to  beat  the  mountain  swales 
about  the  greenwood  lake,  and  having  bagged,  by 
dint  of  infinite  exertion  and  vast  sudor,  present  alike 
to  dogs  and  men,  our  thirty  couple  of  good  summer 
Woodcock,  Archer  and  I  paused  on  the  bald  scalp  of 
Round  Mountain. 

Crossing  a  little  ridge,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the 
loveliest  and  most  fairy-looking  ghyll — for  I  must 
have  recourse  to  a  north-country  word  to  denote  that 
which  lacks  a  name  in  any  other  dialect  of  the  An- 
glo-Norman tongue — I  ever  looked  upon.  Not,  at 
the  most,  about  twenty  y^ards  wide  «t  the  brink,  nor 
above  twelve  in  depth,  it  was  clothed  with  a  dense 
rich  growth  of  hazel,  birch,  and  juniper;  the  small 
rill  brawling  and  sparkling  in  a  thousand  mimic  ca- 
taracts over  the  tiny  limestone  ledges  which  opposed 
its  progress — a  beautiful  profusion  of  wild  flowers — 
the  tail  and  vivid  spikes  of  the  bright  scarlet  habe- 
naria — the  gorgeous  yellow  cups  of  the  low-growing 
enothera — and  many  gaily-colored  creepers  decked 
the  green  marges  of  the  water,  or  curled,  in  cluster- 
ing beauty,  over  the  neighbouring  coppice.  We  fol- 
lowed for  a  few  paces  this  fantastic  cleft,  until  _it 
widened  into  a  circular  recess  or  cove — the  summit- 
level  of  its  waters — whence  it  dashed  headlong, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  into  the  chasm  be- 
low. The  floor  of  this  small  basin  was  paved  with 
the  bare  rock,  through,  the  very  midst  of  which  the 
little  stream  had  worn  a  channel  scarcely  a  foot  ia 
depth,  its  clear  cold  waters  glancing  like  crystal 
over  its  pebbly  bed.  On.  three  sides  it  was  hemmed 
in  by  steep  banks,  so  densely  set  with  the  evergreen 
junipers,  interlaced  and  matted  with  cat-briars  arid 
other  creeping  plants,  that  a  small  dog  could  not, 
Without  a  struggle,  have  forced  its  way  through  the 
close  thicket.  On  the  fourth  side,  fronting  the  open- 
ing of  the  rift  by  which  the  waters  found  their 
egress,  there  stood  a  tall,  flat  face  of  granite  rock, 
completely  blocking  up  the  glen,  perfectly  smooth 
and  slippery,  until  it  reached  the  height  of  forty 
feet,  when  it  became  uneven,  and  broke  into  many 
craggy  steps  and  seams,  from  one  of  which  shot  out 
the  broad  stem  and  gnarled  branches  of  an  aged  oak, 
overshadowing,  with  its  grateful  umbrage,  the  se- 
questered source  of  that  wild  mountain  spring.  The 
small  cascade,  gushing  from  an  aperture  midway  the 
height  of  the  tall  cliff,  leaped,  in  a  single  glittering 
thread,  scarcely  a  foot  broad,  and  but  au  inch  or  two 
in  volume,  into  the  little  pool  which  it  had  worn 
out  for  its  own  reception  in.  the  hard  stone  at  the 
bottom.  Immediately  behind  this  natural  fountain, 
which,  in  its  free  leap,  formed  an  arch  of  several  feet 
in  diameter,  might  be  seen  a  small  and  craggy  aper- 
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ture,  but  little  larger  than  the  entrance  of  a  common 
well,  situate  close  to  the  rock's  base,  descending  in  a 
direction  nearly  perpendicular  for  several  feet,  as 
might  be  easily  discovered  from  -without. 

"  There,  Frank,"  cried  Harry,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
cave — **  there  is  the  scene  of  my  Bear  story ;  and 
here,  as  I  told  you,  is  the  sweetest  nook,  and  freshest 
spring,  you  ever  saw  or  tasted !" 

"  For  the  sight,"  replied  I,  *'  I  confess.  As  to  the 
taste,  I  will  speak  more  presently."  While  I  replied, 
I  was  engaged  in  producing  from  my  pocket  our 
slight  stores  of  pilot  biscuit,  salt,  and  hard-boiled 
Qg&3y  whereunto  Harry  contributed  his  quota  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  piece  of  cold  salt  pork,  and — tell  it 
not  in  Gath — two  or  three  young,  green-topped, 
summer  onions.  Two  modest-sized  dram  bottles, 
duly  supplied  with  old  Farintosh,  and  a  dozen  or 
two  of  right  Manilla  cheroots,  arranged  in  tempting 
order,  beside  the  brimming  basin  of  the  nymph-like 
cascade,  completed  our  arrangement;  and,  after 
having  laved  our  heated  brows  and  hands,  begrimed 
with  gunpowder,  and  stained  with  the  red  witness 
of  volucrine  slaughter,  stretched  on  the  cool  granite 
floor,  and  sheltered  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  oak — we  feasted, 
happier  and  more  content  with  our  frugal  fare,  than 
the  most  lordly  epicure  that  ever  strove  to  stimulate 
his  appetite  to  the  appreciation  of  fresh  luxuries. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  exclaimed  I,  when  I  was  satiate 
with  food,  and  while,  having  already  quaffed  two 
moderate  horns,  I  was  engaged  in  emptying,  alas! 
the  last  remaining  drops  of  whiskey  into  the  silver 
cup,  sparkling  witti  pure  cold  water — "  Well,  Harry, 
the  spring  is  fresh,  and  cold,  and  tasteless,  as  any 
water  I  ever  did  taste  1  Pity  it  were  not  situate  in 
some  Faun-haunted  glen  of  green  Arcadia,  or  some 
sweet  flower-enamelled  deli  of  merry  England,  that 
it  might  have  a  meeter  legend  for  romantic  ears  thtin 
your  Bear  story—some  minstrel  dream  of  Dryad,  or 
Oread,  or  of  Dian's  train,  mortal-wooed! — some 
frolic  tale  of  Oberon  and  his  blithe  Titania! — or, 
stranger  yet,  some  thrilling  and  disastrous  lay,  after 
the  German  sch«»ol,  of  woman  wailing  for  her  demon 
lover  I  Bu<v  fiith  it  may  not  be,  let's  have  the  Bear/ 

**  Well,  then,"  replied  that  worthy,  "  first,  as  you 
must  know,  the  hero  of  my  tale  is — alas !  that  I  must 
say  «Mt£,  rather — a  brother  of  Tom  Draw,  than  whom 
no  braver  nor  more  honest  man,  no  warmer  friend, 
no  keener  sportsman,  ever  departed  to  his  long  last 
home,  dewed  by  the  tears  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was — but  it  boots  not  to  weave  long  reminiscences — 
"you  know  the  brother  who  still  survives;  and, 
knowing  him,  you  have  the  veritable  picture  of  the 
defunct,  as  regards  soul,  I  mean,  and  spirit — for  he 
was  not  a  mountain  in  the  flesh,  but  a  man  ouly — 
and  a  stout  and  good  one — as,  even  more  than  my 
assertion,  my  now  forthcoming  tale  will  testify.  It 
was  the  very  first  winter  I  had  passed  in  the  bnited 
States,  that  I  was  staying  up  here  for  the  first  time 
likewise.  I  had,  of  course,  become  speedily  intimate 
with  Tom,  with  whom,  indeed,  it  needs  no  longer 
space  so  to  become ;  and  scarcely  less  familiar  with 
his  brother,  who,  at  that  time,  held  a  farm  in  the 
valley  just  below  our  feet.  I  had  been  resident  at 
Tom's  above  six  weeks ;  and,  during  that  spell,  as 
he  "would  call  it,  we  had  achieved  much  highly  plea- 
sant and  exciting  slaughter  of  Quail,  Woodcock,  and 
Partridge  •;  not  overlooking  sundry  Foxes,  red,  black, 
and  grey,  and  four  or  five  right  Stags  of  ten,  whose 
blood  had  dyed  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Greenwood 
Lake.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn;  the  leaves  had 
fallen;  and  lot  one  morning  we  awoke  and  found 
the  earth  carpeted  far  and  near  with  smooth  white 
snow.  Enough  bad  fallen  in  the  night  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  fields,  hill,  vale,  and  cultivated 


level,  with  one  wide  vest  of  virgin  purity — but  that 
was  all !  for  it  had  cleared  off  early  in  the  morning, 
and  frozen  somewhat  crisply;  and  then  a  brisk 
breeze  rising,  had  swept  it  from  the  trees,  before  the 
sun  had  gained  sufficient  power  to  thaw  the  burthen 
of  the  loaded  branoho& 

u  Tom  and  I,  therefore,  set  forth,  after  breakfast, 
with  dog  and  gun,  to  heat  up  a  large  bevy  of  Quail 
which  we  had  found  on  the  preceding  evenii  g,  when 
it  was  quite  too  late  to  pront  by  the  find,  in  a  great 
buckwheat  stubble,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  hence  on  the 
southern  slope.  After  a  merry  tramp,  we  flushed 
them  in  a  hedgerow,  drove  them  up  into  this  swale, 
and  used  them  u^  considerable,  as  Tom  said.  The 
last  three  birds  pitched  into  that  bank  just  above 
you;  and,  as  wo  followed  them,  we  «ame  across 
what  Tom  pronounced,  upon  the  instant,  to"  be  tbe 
fresh  track  of  a  Bear.  Leaving  the  meaner  game, 
we  set  ourselves  to  work  immediately  to  trail  old 
bruin  to  his  lair,  if  possible; — the  rather  that,  from 
the  loss  of  a  toe,  Tom  confidently,  and  with  many 
oaths,  asserted  that  this  was  no  other  than  *the 
damndest  eternal  biggest  Bar  that  ever  had  been 
knowed  in  Warwick,'— one  that  hmd  been  acquainted 
with  the  sheep  and  calves  of  all  the  farmers  round, 
for  many  a  year  of  riot  and  impunity.  In  less  tfaaa 
ten  minutes  we  had  traced  him  to  this  cave,  where- 
unto the  track  led  visibly,  and  whence  no  track  re- 
turnett  The  moment  we  had  housed  him,  Tom  left 
me  with  directions  to  sit  down  close  to  the  dea's 
mouth,  and  theie  to  smoke  my  cigar,  and  talk  to 
myself  aloud,  until  his  return  from  reconnoitrii  g  the 
locale,  and  learning  whether  our  friend  had  auy  se- 
cond exit  to  his  snug  hiemalia.  'You  needn't  he 
sear't  now,  I  tell  you,  Archer,'  he  concluded ;  *  for 
he's  a  deal  too  'cute  to  come  out,  or  even  show  his 
nose,  while  he  smells  'bacca  and  hears  woices.  Ill 
be  back  to-rights !' 

"After  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  minuter,  baet 
he  came,  blown  and  tired,  but  iu  extraordinary 
glee! 

"  *  There's  no  help  for  it,  Archer ;  he's  got  to  snaefl 
hell  anyways! — there's  not  a  hole  in  the  hull  MB. 
side,  but  this  T 

*  *  But  can  we  Bolt  him  ?'  inquired  I,  somewbai 
dubiously. 

"  *  bartain  I'  replied  he,  scornfully, — *  sartain ; 
what  is  there  now  to  hinder  us?  Ill  bide  here  qui- 
etly, while  you  cuts  down  into  the  village,  and  brings 
all  hands  as  you  can  raise — and  bid  them  bring  lots 
of  blankets,  ahd  an  axe  or  two,  a$.d  all  there  is  in  the 
house  to  eut  and  drink,  both ;  and  a  heap  of  straw. 
JSow  don't  be  stoppiu'  to  ask  me  no  questions — s>hin 
it,  I  say,  and  jest  call  in  and  tell  my  brother  what 
we've  done,  and  start  him  irp  here  right  away — 
leave  me  your  gun,  and  all  o'  them  cigars.  Isow, 
stuck  it.*. 

**  Well,  away  I  went,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
we  had  a  dozen  able-bodied  men,  wiih  axes,  arms, 
provisions — edible  and  potable— enough  fora  week's 
consumption,  on  the  ground,  where  we  found  Tom 
and  his  brother,  both  keeping  good  watch  and  ward. 
The  first  step  was  to  prepare  a  shai.ty,  as  it  was 
evident  there  was  small  chance  of  bolting  him  ere 
liightfalL  This  was  soon  done,  and  our  party  was 
immediately  divided  into  gangs,  so  that  we  ought  be 
on  the  alert  both  day  and  night.  A  mighty  fire  was 
next  kindled  over  the  cavern's  mouth — tie  rLl  having 
been  turned  aside — in  hopes  that  we  might  smoke 
him  out.  After  this  method  had  been  *  ried  all  that 
day,  and  all  night,  it  was  found  wholly  useless — the 
cavern  having  many  rifts  and  rents,  as  we  could  see 
by  the  fumes  which  arose  from  the  -ear^b.  at  several 
points,  whereby  the  smoke  escaped  without  becom- 
ing dense  enough  to  force  our  friend  to  bolt  We 
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» tibenf  tried  dogs ;  four  of  the  best  the  country  could 
.produce  were  sent  in,  and  a  most  demoniacal  affray 
,and  hubbub  followed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth- 
fast  roek;:  but,  in  a  little  while,  three  of  our  canine 
.friends  were  glad  enough  to  make  their  exit,  man- 
gled,  and  maimed,  and  bleeding;  more  fortunate 
than  their  companion,  whose  greater  pluck  had  only 
earned  for  him  a  harder  and  more  mournful  fate. 
"We  sent  for  fireworks;  and  kept  up,  for  some  three 
hours,  such  a  din,  and  such  a  stench,  as  might  have 
seared  the  devil  from"  his  lair;  but  brain  bore  it  all 
with  truly  stoical  endurance.  Miners  were  suiri- 
.moned  next ;  and  we  essayed  to  blast  the  granite, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  the  hardnessof  the  stone  defied 
.our  labors.  Three  days  had  passed  away,  and  we 
were  now  no  nearer,  than  at  first-<-every  means  had 
been  tried,  and  every  means  found  futile.  Blank 
disappointment  sat  on  every  face,  when  Michael 
Draw,  Tom's  brother,  not  merely  volunteered,  but 
could  not  be  by  any  means  deterred  fiom  going 
down  into  the  den,  and  shootii.g  the  brute  in  its 
very  hold.  Dissuasion  and  remonstrance  were  in 
vain — he  was  bent  on  it  I — and,  at  length  Tom,  who 
had  been  the  most  resolved  in  opposition,  exclaimed, 
*If  he  will  go,  let  him!'  so  that  decided  the  whole 
matter. 

**  The  cave,  it  seemed,  had  been  explored  already, 
and  its  localities  were  known  to  several  of  the  party, « 
.but.  more  particularly  to  the  bold  volunteer  who  hud 
insisted  on  this  perilous  enterpiise.  The  well-like 
aperture,  which  eoild  alone  be  seen  fiom  without, , 
descended,  widening  gradually  as-  it  got  farther  from 
the  siarfaee,  lor  somewhat  more  thau  eight  feet.  At 
that  depth  the  fissure  turned  off  at  right  ai  gles,  run- 
ning nearly  horizontally,  an  arch  of  about  three  feet 
in  height,  and  some  two  yards  in  length,  into  a  srruill 
and  circular  chamber,  beyond  which  there  was  no 
passage  whether  for  man  or  beast,  and  in  which  it 
.  was  certain  that  the  well-known  and  much-detested 
Bear  had  taken  up  his  winter  quarters.  The  plan, 
then,  on  which  Michael  had  resolved,  was  to  descend 
into  this  cavity,  with  a  rope  securely  fastened  under 
his  arm-pits,  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lights,  and  his  good  musket — to  worm  Mmself  feet 
forward,  on  his  back,  along  the  horizontal  tunnel, 
and  to  shoot  at  the  eyes  of  the  fierce  monster,  which 
would  be  clearly  visible  in  tiie  dark  den  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  torches;  trusting  to  the  alertness  of 
his  comrades  from  without,  who  were  instructed,, 
instantly  on  hearing  the  report  of  his  musket-shot, 
to  haul  him  out  hand  over  hand.  This  mode  decided 
on,  it  needed  no  long  space  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Two  narrow  lafchs  of  pine  wood  were  procured,  and 
half  a  dozen  auger  holes  drilled  into  each — as  -many 
candles  were  inserted  into  the.se  temporary  camlela- 
,  bra,,  and  duty  lighted.  Th$  rope  wa*  next  made  fust 
about  his  chest — his  musket  carefully  loaded  with 
.  two  good  ounce  bullets,  >  well  wadded  in  gi»eased 
•  buekskin — his  butcheivknife. disposed  in  readiness  to 
m«et  hfe  grasp— -and  in  he  wezit,  without  one  shade 
of  fear  or  doubt  on  his  bold,  sun-burnt  visage.  As 
he  descended,  I  confess  that  nay  heart  fairly  sank, 
and  a  faint  sickness  came  across  me,  when  I  thought 
of  the  dread  risk  he  ran  in  courting- -the  encounter  of 
so  fell  a  foe,1  woaaded*  and 'furious,  in  that  small  nar-  > 
row  hole,  where  valor*  nor  activity,  flor  the  high 
heart  of  manhood,  could  be -expected  to  avail  any- 
thing ag  linst  the  close  hug  of  tbe  shaggy  monster. 

^'Turn's  ruddy  face  grew1  pale;  ancLhis  huge  body 
quivered  with  emotion,  as,  bidding  him  '  God  spee^V 
fie  griped  his  brother's  fist,  gave  l^iacvthe  trusty  piece 
which  his  own  hand  had  loaded,  and  saw  him  gra- 
dually disappear,  thrusting  the  lights  before  hifla 
with  his  feet,  and  holding  the>jlong  queen's  arm 
cocked  and1  ready  in  -a  hand  that  trembled*  not—the 


that  trembled  not  of  all  our  party  I  Inch 
by  inch  his  stout  fpime  vanished  into  the  narrow- 
fissure;  and  now  his  head  disappeared,  and  still  he 
drew  the  yielding  rope  along!  Now  he  has  stopped, 
there  is  no  strain  upon  the  cord ! — there  is  a  pause  I 
— a  long  and  fearful  pause !  The  men  without  stood 
by  to  haul,  their  arms  stretched  forward  to  their  full 
extent,  their  sinewy  frames  beat  to  the  task,  and 
their  roigb,  lineaments  expressive  of  strange  agita- 
tion !  Tom,  and  myself,  at  id  some  half  dozen  others, 
stood  on  the  watch  with  ready  rifles,  lest,  wounded 
and  infuriate,  the  brate  should  follow  hard  on  the 
invader  of  its  perilous  lair.  Hark  to  that  dull  and 
stifle  1  growl !  The  watchers  positively  shivered, 
and  their  teeth  chattered  with  excitemei  it.  There ! 
there!  that  loud  and  bellowing  roar,  reverberated 
by  the  ten  thousand  echoes  of  the  confined  cavern, 
till  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  burst  of  subter- 
raneous thunder! — that  wild  and  fearful  howl — half 
roar  of  fury — half,  yell  of  mortal  anguish  1 

With  headlong  violence  they  hauled  ujx>n.  the 
creaking  rope,  and  dragged,  with  terrible  impetu- 
osity, out  of  the  fearful  cavern* — his  head  striking 
the  granite  roeks,  and  his  limbs  fairly  clattering 
against  the  rude  projections,  yet  still  with  gallant 
.  hardihood  retaining  his  good  weapon — the  sturdy 
woolman  was  whirled  oat  into  the  open  air  un- 
wounded;  while  the  fierce  brute  within  rushed  after 
him  to  the  very  cavern's  mouth,  raving  and, roaring 
till  the  solid  mountain  seemed  to  shake*  and  quiver. 

**  As  soon  a*  he  had  entered  the  small'  "chamber,  he 
had  perceived  the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  monster; 
hud  taken  his  aira  steadily  between  them,  by  the 
strong  light  of  the  flaring  candles ;  and,  as  he  said, 
had  lodged  his  bullets  fairly— ^i  statement  which 
was  ve/ified  by  the  long-drawn  and  painful  moan- 
ings  of  the  beast  within.  After  a  while,  these  dread 
sounds  died  away,  and  all  was  still  as  death.  Then 
once  again,  undaunted  by  his  previous  peril,  the  bold 
man— though,  as  he  averred,  he  felt  the  hot  breath 
of  the  monster  on  his  face,  so  nearly  had  it  followed 
him  m  his  precipitate  retreat — prepared  to  beard  the 
savage  in  his  hold.  Again  lie  vanished  from  our 
sight . — again  his  musket-shot  roared  like  the  voice 
of  a  volcano  from, the  vitals  of  the  rock.— again,  at 
mighty  peril  to  his  bones^  he  was  dragged  into  day- 
ligut! — but  this  time,  maddened  with,  wrath  and 
agony,  yelling  with  rage  and  pain,  streaming  witjx 
gore,unJ  white  with  foam,,whjxsh  flew  .on  every  side, 
churned  from  ibis  gnashing  .tusks,  the  Bear  rushed 
after  him.  One  mighty  bound  brought  it  clear  out 
of  the  deep  chasm — the  bruised  trunk' of  the  daring 
hunter,  auu  the  confused-group  of  men  who  had  been 
stationed  at  the  rape,  and  yko  were  now,  between 
anxiety  and  "terror,  floundering  to, and  fro,  hindering 
one  -another—lay  within  threes  or,  at  naost,  four  paces 
of  the  frantic  monster;  while,  to.  increase  the  peril, 
a  wild  and  Undirected  volley,  fired  in  haste  and  fear, 
.was  poured  in  by ^heiW^tchers^thei bullets  whistling 
on  every. side,  but > with .faa*  greater  peril  to  our 
jfriends  than  to  the  object  of  their  aim.  Tom  drew 
his  gun  up.  eoollyr-pulled— but*  no  spark  replied  to 
tthe  Unlucky  flint.  ,  witU  aluDud.curse  he  dashod  the 
useless  musket  to  tl&egrauixd,  unsheathed  his  butcher- 
knife,  and  rushed- om  to  attack  .the  wild  beast,  single- 
handed.  "  At  the  same  point  «of  time,  I  saw  my  sight, 
as  I  fetched  -up  my  rifle,  in  :cl>ear  relief  against  the 
dark  fur  of  the  head,  close  to  the.  root  of  .the  left 
ear ! — my  finger  was  xtpon'jthe  trigger,  when,  mor- 
tally bounded  long  before;, exhausted  by  his  dying 
effort—  the,  htige*  brate  fetched 'headlong,  without 
waiting  for*  ray  shoty* and,  within?  ten  feet  of  his  des- 
tined victims,  *  inr  t>nei  wild  nob-r  expired.'  iHe  had 
received  all  four  of  MiehaelVbwiilets  I—4-he*  first  shot 
.had,  planned  i one  baU  in  his  lower  jawv  which  it  had 
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shattered  fearfully,  and  another  in  his  neck!  —  the 
second  had  driven  one  through  the  right  eye  into 
the  very  brain,  and  cut  a  long  deep  furrow  on  the 
crown  with  the  other  !  Six  hundred  and  odd  pounds 
did  he  weigh!  He  was  the  largest,  and  the  last! 
Hone  of  his  shaggy  brethren  have  visited,  since  his 
decease,  the  woods  of  Warwick  !  —  nor  shall  I  ever 
more,  I  trust,  witness  so  dread  a  peril  so  needlessly 
encountered." 

CffiOBGE  B,  CHEEYEB 

WAS  born  April  17,  1807,  at  HalloweH,  Maine. 
He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  and  at  Andover, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Church, 
Salem,  in  1832,  Five  years  later  he  visited  En- 
rope,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  halt  In 
1839  he  became  pastor  of  tlie  Allen  Street  Church, 
New  York,  and  in  1840  of  the  Church  of  the 
Puritans,  a  beautiful  edifiee  erected  by  a  congre- 
gation formed  of  his  friends,  a  position  which  he 
still  retains.  In  1844  he  again  visited  Europe  for 
a  twelvemonth, 

Dr.  Cheever's  first  publications  were  the  Ame- 
rican, Common-Place-  Book  of  Prose,  in  1828,  and 
a  similar  volume  of  Poetry  in  1829.  These  were 
followed  by  Studies  in  Poetry,  wJkBiograph  col 
Sketches  of  the  Poet*,  in  1880,  and  in  1833  by 
Select.  o  us  from  Archbishop  Ltigkton^  with  -an  In- 
troductory essay.  In  1835  he  aequir^d  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  original  writer  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Deacon  Q-iUfg  D'stilUry,  «t  temperas  "56 
tract,  describing  a  dream  in  which  the  demoniacal 
effects  of  the  spirits  therein  concocted  were  em- 
bodied in  an  inferno,  which  was  forcibly  described. 
It  was  published  on  a  broadside,  with  rude  cuts, 
by  no  means  behind  the  text  in  energy.  Deacon 
Giles  was  a  veritable  person,  and  not  relishing 
the  satire  as  well  a*  his  neighbors,,  brought  an 
action,  the  result  of  whleh  confined  the  author 
to  the  Salem  jail  for  tMrty  4ays*  This  was 
followed  by  *  a  similar  &lte@®ry  ?  —  Deacon  Jonet? 


la  183^  Mr.  Ohteewr  gave  some  'atobe  fjeselts 
of  Ms  European  experieac^stotbe|Miblie  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Ofafem&r.  In  1841  fee 
published  God?*  Hand  in  America,  ;  in  1842,  The 
Argument  for  Pwnfehment  by  Death,  and  Lec- 
tures on  the  Hierarchy.  In  1843,  The  Lectures 
on  Pilgrim1*  Progress,  which  had  been  previously 
delivered  with  great  success  in  his  own  church, 
were  published.  Whether  owing-  to  the  writer's 
sympathy  with  Bony  an,  from  his  own  somewhat 
similar  labors,  dangers,  and  sufferings  in  the  tem- 
perance cause,  this  volume  is  one  of  the  ablest 
of  his  productions.  On  his  return  from  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  Europe  he  published  The  Wanderings 
of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  /Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Jungfrau  Alp,  a  work  which  was  favorably 
received.  It  was  followed  by  The  Journal  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  m  New  England,, 
reprinted  from  the  origmal  wlume,  with,  His- 
torical and  Local  Illustration*  of  'Providence*? 
Principles^  and  Persons. 

In  1849  he  issued  The  HiU  Difficulty,  and 
other  Allegories,  illustrative  of  the  Christian  ca^ 
reer,  which  was  followed  by  a  somewhat  similar 
work,  The  Windings  of  the  Mver  of  the  Water 
of  Life;  in  185B,  The  Powers  of  the  World  to 
Come,  and  Voices  of  Nature  to  the  Soul  of  Man. 

**  His  later  works  are:  Lecture*  &n>  the  Life, 


and  Insanity  *  of  Cowper,  1856; 
Against  Slavery,  1857;  The  Guilt  of  Slavery 
Demonstrated,  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip- 
tures, 1860 ;  and  The  Bible  in  the  Common  Sehook. 
He  has  also  contributed  largely  to  The  Indepen- 
dent, the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  National  Preacher, 
and  Principia. 

Dr.  Cheever's  literary  leisure  for  several  years 
past  has  been  occupied  in  a  volume. on  Bunyan'a 
Holy  War,  and  by  a  work  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  against  the 
writings  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Darwin. 

PEDESTEIASTSJC  ET  S'WTTZXKCJLBTl}. 

A  man  should  always  travel  iii  Switzerland  as  a 
pedestrian,  if  possible.  There  is  no  telling  how 
much  more  perfectly  he  thiis  ecnnm«mes  with  nature, 
how  much  more  deeply  and  without  effort  he  drinks 
la  the  spirit  of  the  meadows,  the  woeda,  the  run- 
ning streams  ai*d  the  mountains,  going  by  them  aad 
among  them,  as  a  friend  with  a  fnen&  He  seems  to 
hear  t&e  very  breath  of  Nature  in  her  stillness,  and 
sometimes  when  the  whole  world  Is  hushed,  there 
are  murmurs  come  to  Him  on  the  air,  almost  like  Hie 
distant  evening  song  of  angels.  Indeed  the.  worl<l 
of  Nature  is  filled  with  o^iet  soul-like  soujwls, 
which,  when  one's -attention  is  gained  to  them;  make 
a  man  feel  as  if  he  must  tuke  his  shoes  from  his  feet 
and  walk  barefooted,  in  order  not  to  disturb  them. 
There  is  a  language  in  Nature  that  requires  not  so 
much  a  fine  ear  us  a  listening  spirit;  just  as  there  la 
a  mystery  and  a  sorg  in  religion,  that  requires  not 
so  much  a  clear  understanding  as  a  beliewng  spirit 
To  such  a  listener  and  believer  there  eomes 

A  liffbt  in  sound,  a  «otincMffc«  power  !n  light, 
lihythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyanoee  ever] 
Methiafcs  it  should  hav«  beea  impossible 
Kot  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  filled, 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  tJte  mute  stXR  air 
Is  music  fiJeaibermg  on  tier  instrajaaent  >   •  • 

The  music  of  the  brooks  and  waterfalls,  and  of 
the  wind  among  the  leaves,  and  of  the  birds  in  the 
air,  and  of  the  children  at  play,  and  of  the  distant 
villages,  and  of  the  tinkling  pleasant  bells  of  flocks 
upon  the  mountain  sides,  is  all  lost  to  a  traveller  in 
a  carnage,  or  rumbling  vehicle  of  any  kind ;  where* 
as  a  pedestrian  enjoys  it,  and  enjoys  it  much  more 
perfectly  than  a  man  upon  a  mule.  Moreover,  the 
pedestrinn  at  every  step  is  gaining  health  of  body 
and  elasticity  of  spirits.  If  he  be  troubled  with, 
weak  lungs,  let  him  carry  his  own  knapsack,  well 
strapped  upon  his  shoulders ;  it  opens  and  throw* 
back  the  chest,  and  strengthens  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  bodily  system.  Besides  this,  the  air  braces  him 
better  than  any  tonic.  By  day  land  by  night  it  is  an 
exhilarating  oordM  to  him,  a,  nepenthe  to  his 
frame. 

The  pedestrian  is  a  laboring  man,  and  his  sleep  is 
sweet  He  rises  with  the  sun,  or  earlier,  with  the 
morning  stars,  JBO  as  to  watch  the  breaking  of  ihe 
dawn.  He  lives  upon  simple  food  with  aa  unsus- 
picious appetite.  He  hums  his  favorite  tunes,  peo- 
ples the  air  with  castles,  cons  a  passage  in  the  gos- 
pels, thinks  of  the  dear  one*  at  home,  cuts  a  eaoe, 
wanders  in  Bypath  meadow,  where  there  is  na 
Giant  Despair,  sits  down  and  jots  in  his  note-book, 
thinks  of  what  he  will  clo,  or  whistles  as  he  goes  for 
want  of  thought.  All  clay  long,  almost  every  fa- 
culty of  mind  and  body  may  be  called  into  health- 
ful, cheerful  exercise.  H£  can.  make  out-of-the-way, 
excursions,  go  into  the  cottages,  chat  with  the  peo- 
ple, sketch  pictures  at  leisure.  He  can  pray  and 
praise  Ood  when  and  where  he  pleases,  whether  he^ 
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comes  to  a  cross  and  sepulchre,  or  a  church,  or  a 
cathedral,  or  a  green  knoll  under  a  chimp  of  trees, 
without  cross,  or  saint,  or  angel  ;  and  if  he  have  a 
Christian  companion,  they  two  may  go  together  as- 
pleasantly  and  profitably  as  Christiaa  and  Hopeful 
KL  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE 


Passing  out  through  a  forest  of  larches,  whose 
dark  verdure  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  it,  and 
goir.g  up  towards  the  baths  of  Leuk,  the  interest  of 
the  landscape  does  not  at  all  diminish.  What  a 
concentration  and  congregation  of  all  elements  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  are  before  you  !  what  surpris- 
ing contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  of  form  and  color, 
of  softness  and  ruggedness  !  Here  nre  vast  heights 
above  yo-tr,  and  vast  depths  below,  villages  hanging 
to  the  mountain  sides,  gi  een  pasturages  and  wind- 
ii  g  paths,  chalets  dottii  g  the  mountains,  lovely 
meadow  slopes  enamelled  with  flowers,  deep  im- 
measurable ravines,  torrents  tlmnderii  g  down 
'  them  ;  colossal,  orerbangii  g-,  castellated  reefs  of 
granite;  snowy  peaks  with  the  setting  sun  upon 
them.  You  command  a  view  far  down  over  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  with  its  villages  and  castles, 
and  its  mixture  of  rich  fiinns  and  vast  beds  nnd 
heaps  of  mountain  fragments,  deposited  by  furious 
torrents.  "What  affects  the  mind  very  powerfully 
o.i  first  entering  upon  these  scenes  is  the  deep  dark 
blue,  so  intensely  deep  and  ovei-shadowing,  of  the 
gorge  at  it&  upper  end,  and  at  the  magnificent 
proud  sweep  ©f  the  granite  barrier,  which  there 
shuts  it  in,  apparently  without  a  passage.  The 
mountains  rise  like  vast  supernatural  intelligences 
taking  a  material  shape,  and  drawing  around  them- 
selves a  drapery  of  awful  grandeur;  there  is  a  fore- 
head of  power  and  majesty,  aud  the  likeness  of  a 
kingly  crown  above  it*. 

Amidst  all  the  grandeur  of  this  scenery  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been  in  no  pl;ice  more  delighted  with 
the  profuse  richness,  delicacy,  and  beauty  of  the  Al- 
pine flowers.  The  grass  of  the  meadow  slopes  in 
the  gorge  of  the  Dala  had  a  depth  and  power  of 
verdure,  a  '  clear,  delicious  greenness,  that  in  its 
effect  upon  the  mind  was  like  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  brightest  autumnal  morning  of  the 
year,  or  rather,  perhaps,  Kke'the  colors  of  the  sky 
at  sunset-  There  is-  no  such  grass-color  in  the  world 
as  thntof  these  mountain  meadows.  It  is  just  the 
same  at  the  verge  of  the  ice  oceans  of  Mont  Blanc. 
It  makes  you  think  of  one  of  the  points  chosen  by 
the  Sacred  Poet  to  jillustrate"  the  divine  benevolence 
(and  I  had  almost  said,  no  man  c;in  truly  understand 
why  it  was  chosen,  who  has  not  .travelled  in  Swit- 
zerland), "  Who  makvth  the  grass  to  grow  upon  the 
mountains" 

And  then  the  flowers,  so  motfest,  so-  lovely,  yet  of 
such  deep  exquisite  hue,  enamelled  in  -he  grass, 
sparkling  amidst  it,  *'  a  starry  multitude,"  under- 
neath such  awful  brooding  mountain  forms  and  icy 
precipices,  how  beautiful!  All  that  the  Poets  have 
ever  said  or  sung  of  Daisies,  Violets,  Snow-drops, 
King-cups,  Primroses,  and  all  modest  flowers,  is  here 
out-done  by  the  mute  poetry  of  the  denizens  of  these 
wild  pastures.  Such  a  meadow  slope  as  this,  Water- 
ed with  pure  rills  from  the  glaciers,  would'  have  set 
the  mind  of  Edwards  at  work  in  contemplation  on 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  He  has  connected  these 
meek  and  lowly  flowers  with  an  image,  which  none 
of  the  Poets  of  this  world  have  ever  thought  o£ 
To  him  the  divine  beauty  of  holiness  "  made  the 
soul  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all  manner 
of  pleasant  flowers  ;  all  pleasant,  delightful,  and  un- 
disturbed; enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  aud  the,  gentle, 
vivifying  beams  of  the  Sun.-  The  soul  of  a  true 
Christian  appears  like  such  a  little  white  flower  as 


we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  low  and  humble 
on  the  ground ;  opening  its  bosom,  to  receive  the 
pleasant  beams  of  the  Sun's  glory ;  rejoicing,  as  it 
were,  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffusing  around  a  sweet 
fragrancy ;  ^tandi.ig  peacefully  and  lovingly  in  the 
midst  of  other  flowers  round  about;  all  in  like  man- 
ner opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the 
Sun.** 

Very  likely  such  a  passage  as  this,  coming  from, 
the  soul  of  the  great  theologian  (for  tliis  is  the 
poetry  of  the  soul,  and  not  of  the  artificial  senti- 
ment, nor  of  the  mere  worship  of  nature),  will  seem, 
to  many  persons  like  violets  in  the  bosom  of  a  gla- 
cier. But  no  poet  ever  described  the  meek,  modest 
flowers  so  beautifully,  rejoicing  in  a  calm  rapture. 
Jonathan  Edwards  himself,  with  his  grand  views  of 
sacred  theology  and  history,  his  living  piety,  and 
his  gre.-it  experience  in  the  deep  things  of  Go  J,  was 
like  a  mountain  glacier,  in  one  respect,  as  the  **  pa- 
rent of  perpetual  streams/*  that  are  then  the  deep- 
est, when  all  the  fountains  of  the  world  are  the 
driest ;  like,  also,  in  another  respect,  that  in  climb- 
ing his  theology  you  get  very  nea$  to  heaven,  aud 
are  in  a  very  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere ;  like, 
again,  in  this,  that  it  requires  much  spiritual  labor 
aud  discipline  to  surmount  his  heights,  a:id  some 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  crevasses  ;  and  like,  once 
more,  in  this,  that  when  .you  get  to  the  top,  you 
have  a  vast,  wide,  glorious  view  of  God's  great 
plan,  and  see  things  in  their  chains  and  connection.-, 
which  before  you  only  saw  separate  and  piecemeal. 

THE  REV*.  HEFRY  T.  OHEEVEE,  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Cheever,  has  written  several  volumes,  derived 
in  part  from  Ms  experiences  at  sea.  The  first 
of  these,  A  Heel  in  a  Bottle ;  "being  the  Adven- 
tures of  a  Voyage  to  the  Celestial  Country,  is  a 
nautical  version  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in 
which  pilgrims  Peter  and  Paul  put  to  sea  in  a 
well  appointed  craft,  and  after 'Various  storms  and, 
conflicts  anchor  at  the  Celestial  City.  The  plan 
is  carried  out  in  an  ingenious  and  fanciful  man- 
aer.  Mr.  Cheever's  other  publications  are — 
Phe  Island  World  of  the  Pacific:  Life  in,  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  The  Whale  and  his  Captors, 
1849;  Life  of  Captain  Congar,  1852;  Memorials 
of  Nathaniel  Cheever,, Mf  D..  1852 ;  Life  and  Post- 
humous Remains  of  Re®.  Walter  Colton,  1853;  The 
Pulpit  and  the  Pew.  185,8 ;  Way -Maries  in  the 
Moral  War  with  Slavery,  18.61. 

THOMAS  WARD, 

THE  son  of  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
was  born  in  that  city  June  8,  1807.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton,  and  received  his  degree  as 
a  physician  at  the  Rutgers  Medical  College  in 
New  York.  He  pursued  the  profession,  however, 
but  a  short  time ;  foreign  travel  and  the  engage- 
ments of  the  man  of  wealth,  with  the  literary 
amusements  of  the  amateur  author,  fully  occupying 
his  attention.  After  some  skirmishing  with  the 
muse,  and  a  number  of  more  labored  contributions 
to  the  New  York1  American,  he  published  a  vo- 
lume in  1842 — :JP0w0i0,  a  Group  of  Poems  touch- 
ing that  river :  with  other  Musings:  5y  F lac- 
em,  the  signature  he  had  employed  in  the  news- 
paper. The  Passaic  poems  celebrate  the  ambition 
of  Sam  Patch,  the  modern  hero  of  the  stream-; 
the  sentimental  story  of  a  lover,  who  makes  a 
confidant  of  the  river ;  a  melancholy  incident  of 
the  death  of  a  young  lady  who  perished  at  the 
falls ;  and  tl>The  Retreat  of  Seventy-six,"  an  inci- 
dent of  the  Revolution. 
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The  "  Musings  in  "Various  Moods,"  which  oc- 
cupy the  second  portion  of  the  volume,  are  de- 
scriptive, sentimental,  and  satirical ;  if  so  kindly 
a  man  can  be  said  to  indulge  in  the  last  mode  of 
writing.  His  taste  leads  him  rather  to  picture 
the  domestic  virtues  and  social  amenities  of 
life. 


TO  PASSAIC. 


Bless  thee  I  bright  river  of  my  heart — 
The  blue,  the  clear,  the  wild,  the  sweet: 

Though  faint  my  lyre,  and  rude  my  art, 

Love  broke  discretion's  bands  ap«irt, 
And  bade  me  offer  at  thy  feet 

My  murmuring  praise,  howe'er  unmeet: 

Aware,  discourse  to  lovers  dear 

Insipid  strikes  the  listener's  ear, 

Yet  have  I  rashly  sung  to  prove 

The  strength,  the  fervor  of  a  love 

That  none,  to  whom  thy  charms  are  known, 

Would  seek  to  hide,  or  blush  to  own. 

Yes !  offe  have  I  indu'ge-l  my  dream. 

By  many  a  fair  and  foreign  stream ; 

But  vaia  my  wandering  search  to  see 

A  rival  in  far  lands  to  thee. 

Bhine,  Tiber,  Thames,  a  queenly  throng—- 
The world's  ilolatry  and  song — 

Have  roved,  have  slumbered,  sung,  and  sighed, 

To  win  my  worship  to  their  tide : 

Have  wound  their  forms  with  graceful  wiles. 

And  curie  1  their  cheeks  with  rippling  smiles  j 

Have  leaped  in  waves,  with  frolic  dance, 

And  winking  tossed  me  many  a  glance : 

Still,  still  my  heart,  though  moved,  was  free, 

For  love,  dear  native  stream,  of  thee ! 

For  Rhine,  though  proudly  sweeps  her  tide 

Through  hills  deep-parted,  gaping  wide — 

Whereon  grey  topping  castles  sprout, 

As  though  the  living  rock  shot  out — 

Too  rudely  woos  me,  who  despise 

The  chnrms  wherein  no  softness  lies ; 

While  Thames,  who  boasts  a  velvet  brim, 

And  meadows  beautifully  trim, 

Too  broadly  shows  the  trace  of  art, 

To  win  the  wishes  of  the  heart ; 

And  Tiber's  muddy  waves  must  own 

Their  glory  is  the  past's  alone. 

Ko  water-nymphs  these  eyes  can  see, 

Mine  Indian  beauty,  match  with  thee! — 

For  all,  whatever  their  fame,  or  place, 

Lack  the  wild  freshness  of  thy  face — 

That  touch  of  Nature's  antique  skill 

By  modern  art  unrivalled  stilL 

I've  traced  thee  from  thjr  place  of  birth 

Till,  findihg  sea,  thou  quittest  earth — 

From  that  far  spot  in  mountain  land. 

Where  heaving  soft  the  yellow  sand, 

Thy  infant  waters,  clear  and  rife, 

Gush  sudden  into  joyous  life; 

To  yon  broad  bay  of  vivid  light; 

Where  pausing  rivers  all  unite, 

As  singly  fearing  to  be  first         ^  * 

To  quench  devouring  Ocean's  thirst — • 

I've  followed,  with  a  lover's  truth, 

The  gambols  of  thy  torrent  youth ; 

Have  chased,  with  childish  search,  and  vain, 

Thy  doublings  on  the  marshy  plain ; 

Have  idled  many  a  summer's  day 

Where  flower-fields  cheered  thy  prosperous  way ; 

[Nor  have  I  faithless  turned  aside 

When  rocky  troubles  barred  thy  tide, 

Tossing  thee  rudely  from  thy  path 

Till  thou  wert  wrought  to  foaming  wrath. 


For  when  the  iron  hand  of  fate 
Dethroned  thee  from  thy  lofty  state, 
And  hurled  thee,  with  a  giant's  throw, 
Down  to  the  vale — where  far  below, 
Thy  tides,  by  such  rude  ordeal  tried, 
With  purer,  heavenlier  softness  glide. 
Through  every  change  of  good  or  ill, 
My  doting  heart  pursued  thee  still, 
And  ne'er  did  rival  waters  shine 
With  traits  so  varying  rich  as  thine: 
What  separate  charms  in  each  I  see, 
Bare  stream,  seem  clustered  all  in  thee  1 

**  Dr.  Ward  died  in  Few  York:  city,  April  13, 
1873,  In  recent  years,  he  printed  two  volumes 
of  original  poems:  Flora;  or,  The  Gip&ey^ 
Frolic,  a  Pastoral  Opera;  and  War  Lyrics,  1865. 
He  was  the  author  both  of  the  words  and  music 
of  the  former;  and  it  was  acted  in  1858  by  a 
company  of  amateurs,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
his  acquaintance,  in  that  city.  His  last  literary 
labor  was  the  Address  which  he  delivered  at 
the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  Few  York  Society  Library,  November 
9,  1872.  He  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  leading  social  circles,  and  during  the  war 
he  had  constructed  a  noble  hall  for  amateur 
theatrical  amusements,  adjacent  to  his  stately 
mansion  in  Forty-seventh  street  near  Fifth  av- 
enue. Some  forty  or  fifty  of  these  entertain- 
ments were  given  between  1862  and  1872,  to 
audiences  composed  of  wealthy  and  fashionable 
people,  which  yielded  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  sole  use  of  charitable  societies. 

JOSEPH  0.  OTAL, 

As*  original  humorist,  was  a  native  of  Few  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  was  born  at  Greenland,  Feb- 
ruary 3d,  1807.  His  father  had  been  a  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  had 
retired  in  ill-health  to  the  coantry,  where  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man. He  died  while  his  son  was  in  infancy,  and 
the  family  returned  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Feal 
was  enrly  attracted  to  editorial  life,  and  was,  for 
a  number  of  years,  from  1831,  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  Penney  Iranian  newspaper.  The 
labor  proved  too  severe  for  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  travel  abroad  to  regain 
lost  health,  and  finally,  in  1844,  to  relinquish 
his  diiily  journal,  when  he  established  a  popular 
weekly  newspaper,  NeaVs  Saturday  Gazette* 
This  he  continued  with  success  to  the  time  of  Ma 
death,  in  the  year  1847.  * 

The  forte  of  Mr.  Feal  was  a  certain  genial  hu- 
mor, devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  peculiar  class 
of  citizens  falling  under  the  social  history  descrip- 
tion of  the  genus  "loafer."  Every  metropolis 
breeds  a  race  of  such  people,  the  laggards  in  the 
rear  of  civili^on,  who  lack  energy  or  ability 
to  make  an  honorable  position  in  the  world,  and 
who  fall  quietly  into  decay,  complaining  of  their 
hard  fate  in  the  .world,  and  eking  out  their  defi- 
cient courage  by  a  resort  to  the  bar-room.  The 
whole  race  of  small  spendthrift5*,  inferior  pre- 
tenders to  fashion,  bores3  half-developed  inebriates, 
antl  generally  gentlemen  enjoying  the  minor 
miseries  and  social  difficulties  of  Bfe,  met  with  a 
rare  delineator  in  Mr.  Feal,  who  interpreted  their 
ailments,  repeated  their  slang,  and  showed  them, 
an  image  which  they  might  enjoy,  without  too 
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great  a  wound  to  their  self-love.  A  quaint  vein 
of  speculation  wrapped  up  this  humorous  dialogue. 
The  sketches  made  a  great  Mt  a  few  years  since, 
when  they  appeared,  and  for  their  preservation 
of  curious  specimens  of  character,  as  well  as  for 
their  other  merits,  will  be  looked  after  by  pos> 
terity. 


There  were  several  series  of  these  papers,  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Neal  to  the  Pennsylvanian,  the 
author's  Weekly  Gazette,  the  Democratic  Review, 
and  other  journals,  which  were  collected  in 
several  volumes,  illustrated  by  David  0.  Johnston, 
entitled  Char  coal /Sketches;  or  Scenes  in  a  Metro- 
polis. The  alliterative  and  extravagant  titles  of 
the  sketches  take  off  something  from  the  reality, 
which  is  a  relief  to  the  picture ;  since  it  would  be 
painful  to  be  called  to  laugh  at  real  misery,  while 
we  may  be  amused  with  comic  exaggeration. 

UMDETIXOPKD  «BjntUS— - A.  PASSAGE  IN  THB  IOTE  OF  P.  XIL» 
GAELICS  PIG-WIGGETN,  ESQ. 

The  world  has  heard  much  of  unwritten  music, 
and  more  of  unpaid  debts  *  a  brace  of  unsubstantial- 
ities,  in  which  very  little  faith  is  reposed  The  mi- 
nor poets  have  twangled  their  lyres  about  the  one, 
until  the  sound  has  grown  wearisome,  and  until,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  we  heartily  wish 
that  unwritten  music  were  fairly  written  down,  and 
published  in  Willig's  or  Blake's  best  style,  even  at 
the  risk  of  hearing  it  reverberate  from  every  piano 
in  the  city :  while  iron-visaged  creditors — all  credi- 
tors are  of  course  hard,  both  in  face  and  in  heart,  or 
they  would  not  ask  for  their  money — have  chat- 
tered of  nnpaid  debts,  ever  since  the  flood,  with  a 
wet  finger,  was  uncivil  enough  to  Ifepe  out  pre-ex- 
isting scores,  and  extend  to  each  skulking  debtor  the 
"  benefit  of  the  act."  But  undeveloped geniw,  which 
is,  in  fact,  itself  unwritten  music,  and  is  very  closely 
allied  to  unpaid  debts,  has^  as  yet,  neither  poet, 


showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  some  discernment,  and 
possessed  of  inklings  of  the  truth.  But  the  general 
science  of  mental  geology,  and  through  that,  the 
equally  important  details  of  mineralogy  and  mental 
metallurgy,  to  ascertain  the  unseen  substratum  of 
intellect,  and  to  determine  its  innate  wealth,  are  as 


yet  unborn  ;  or,  if  phrenology  Ibe  admitted^  as  a 
branch  of  these  sciences,  are  still  in  uncertain  infan- 
cy. Undeveloped  genius,  therefore,  is  still  tmdeye- 
lope  1,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  unless  this  treatise 
should  awaken  some  capable  and  intrepid  spirit  to 
prosecute  an  investigation  at  once  so  momentous 
and  so  interesting.  If  not,  much  of  it  will  pass 
through  the  world  undiscovered  and  unsuspected ; 
while  the  small  remainder  cau  manifest  itself  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  aid  of  a  convulsion, 
turning  its  possessor  inside  out  like  a  glove;  a 
method,  which  the  earth  itself  was^  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  that  stupid  man  might  be  made 
to  see  what  treasures  are  to  be  had  for  the  digging. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  genius  so  often  re- 
mains invisible.  The  owner  is  frequently  uncon- 
scious of  the  jewel  in  his  possession,  and  is  indebted 
to  chance  for  the  discovery.  Of  this,  Patrick  Henry 
was  a  striking  instance.  After  he  had  failed  as  a 
shopkeeper,  and  was  compelled  to  "hoe  corn  and 
dig  potatoes,"  alone  on  his  little  faim,  to  obtain  a 
meagre  subsistence  for  his  family,  he  little  dreamed 
that  he  had  that  within,  which  would  eaable  him  to 
shake  the  throne  of  a  distant  tyrant,  and  nerve  the 
arm  of  struggling  patriots.  {Sometimes,  however, 
the  possessor  is  conscious  of  his  gift,  but  it  is  to  him 
as  the  celebrated  anchor  was  tp  the  Dutchman ;  he 
can  neither  use  nor  exhibit  it.  The  illustrious 
Thomas  Erskine,  in  his  first  attempt  at  the  bar,  made 
so  signal  a  failure  as  to  elicit  the  pity  of  the  good- 
natured,  and  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  less 
feeling  part  of  the  auditory.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  for  he  felt  undeveloped  genius  strong  with- 
in him,  he  left  the  court ;  muttering  with  more  pro- 
fanity than  was  proper,  but  with  much  truth,  "  By 

!  it  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out ! "  He  was 

right;  it  was  in  him ;  he  did  get  it  out,  and  rose  to 
be  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

Bat  there  are  men  less  fortunate ;  as  gifted  as 
Erskine,  though  perhaps  in  a  diiferent  way,  they 
swear  frequently,  as  he  did,  but  they  cannot  get 
their  genius  out.  They  feel  it,  like  a  rat  in  a  cage, 
beating  against  their  barring  ribs,  in  a  vain  struggle 
to  escape ;  and  thus,  with  the  materials  for  building 
a  reputation,  and  standing  high  nmong  the  sons  of 
songand  eloquence,  they  pass  their  lives  in  obscurity, 
regarded  by  the  few  who  are  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence, as  simpletons — fellows  sent  upon  the  stage 
solely  to  fill  up  the  grouping,  to  applaud  their  supe- 
riors, to  eat,  sleep,  and  die. 

P.  PlLGARLICK  PlGWIGGEN,  ESQ.,  US  he  lOTCS  to    be 

styled,  is  one  of  theae.unfortunate  undeveloped  gen- 
tlemen about  town.  The  arrangement  of  his  name 
shows  him  to  be  no  common  man.  Peter  P.  Pigwig- 
gen  would  be  nothing,  except  a  hailing  title  to  call 
him  to  dinner,  or  to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  dunning 
letters  and  tailors'  bills.  There  is  as  little  character 
about  it  as  about  the  word  towser,  the  individuality 
of  which  has  been  lost  by  indiscriminate  application. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  might  just  us  well  be 
addres-sed  as  "You  PetePigwiggen,"  after  the  tender 
maternal  fashion,  in  which,  in  his  youthful  days,  he 
jaras  required  to  quit  dabbling  in  the  gutter,  to  come 
home  aud  be  spanked.  But 


P<  PILGABLICK  PIGWIGQ-EN,  ESQ. 


- — the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  genius  is  all  about  it. 
The  very  letters  seem  tasselled  and  fringed  with  the 
cobwebs  of  antiquity.  The  flesh  creeps  with  awe 
at  the  sound,  and  the  atmosphere  undergoes  a  sensible 
change,  as  at  the  rarefying  approach  of  a  supernatu- 
ral being.  It  penetrates  the  hearer  at  each  perspir- 
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atory  pore.  Tfte  dropping  of  the  antepenultimate 
in  a  man*s  name,  and  the  substitution  of  an  initial 
therefor,  has  an  influence  which  cannot  be  define.1 
— an  influence  peculiarly  strong  in  the  case  of  P.  Pil- 
garlick  Pigwiggen — the  influence  of  undeveloped 
genius — analogous  to  that  which  bent  the  hazel  rod, 
in  the  hand  of  Dousterswivel,  in  the  ruins  of  fet 
Ruth,  and  told  of  undeveloped  "water. 

But  to  avoid  digression,  or  rather  to  return  from 
a  ramble  iu  the  fields  of  nomenclature,  P.  Pilgarliek 
Pigwiggen  is  an  undev  eloped  genius — a  wasted  man; 
.  his  taleats  are  like  money  in  a  strong  box,  returning 
no  interest.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  species  of  Byron  in 
the  egg ;  but  unable  to  chip  the  shell,  his  genius  re- 
mains unhatched.  The  ehicken  moves  and  faintly 
chirps  within,  but  no  oiie  sees  it,  no  one  heeds  it 
Peter  feels  the  high  aspirations  and  the  mysterious 
imaginings  of  poesy  circling  about  the  interior  of 
his  cranium ;  but  there  they  stay.  When  he  at- 
tempts to  give  them  utterance,  he  finds  that  nature 
forgot  to  bore  out  the  passage  which  carries  thought 
to  the  tongue  and  to  the  finger  ends ;  and  as  art  has 
not  yet  found  out  the  method  of  tunnelling  or  of 
driving  a  drift  into  the  brain,  to  remedy  such  defects, 
and  act  as  a  general  jail  delivery  to  the  prisoners  of 
the  mind,  his  divine  conceptions  continue  pent  in 
their  osseous  celL  In  vain  does  Pigwiggen  sigh  for 
a  splitting  headache— one  that  shall  ope  the  sutures, 
and  set  his  fancies  free,  In  vain  does  he  shave  his 
forehead  and  turn  down  his  shirt  collar,  in  hope  of 
finding  the  poetic  vomitory,  and  of  leaving  it  clear 
of  impediment ;  in  vain  does  he  drink  vast  quanti- 
ties of  gin  to  raise  the  steam  so  high  that  it  may 
burst  imagination's  boiler,  and  suffer  a  few  drops  of 
it  to  escape ;  in  vain  does  he  sit  up  late  o'  nights, 
using  all  the  cigars  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  to  smoke 
out  the  secret.  Tis  useless  all.  No  sooner  has  he 
spread  the  paper,  and  seized  the  pen  to  give  budily 
shape  to  airy  dreams,  than  a  dull  dead  blank  suc- 
ceeds. As  if  a  flourish  of  the  quill  were  the  crow- 
ing of  a  "rooster,"  the  dainty  Ariels  of  his  imagina- 
tion vanish.  The  feather  drops  from  his  checked  fi  a- 
gers,  the  paper  remains  unstained,  and  P.  Pilgarlick 
Pigwiggen  is  still  «a  wdeveloped  genius. 

Originally  a  grocers  fooy»  Peter  early  felt  that  he 
had  a  soul  above  sonp  and  candles,  and  he  so  dili- 
gently nursed  it  with  his  master's  sugar,  figs,  and 
brandy,  that  early  one  morning  he  was  unceremoni- 
ously dismissed  with  something  more  substantial 
than  a  flea  in  his  ear.  His  subsequent  life  was 
passed  in  various  callings;  but  call  as  loudly  as  they 
would,  our  hero  paid  Sttle  attention  to  their  voice. 
He  had  an  eagle's  longings,  and  with  an  inclination 
to  stare  the  sun  out  of  countenance,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  stoop  to  be  a  barn-yard 
fowl.  Working  when  lie  could  not  help  it;  at  times 
pursuing  check  speculations  at  the  theatre  doors,  by 
way  of  turning  an  honest  penny,  and  now  and  then 
gaining  entrance  by  crooked  means,  to  feed  his 
faculties  with  a  view  of  the  performances,  he  like- 
wise pursued  his  studies  through  all  the  baLads  in 
the  market,  until  qualified  to  read  the  pages  of 
Moore  and  Byron.  Glowing  with  ambition,  he 
sometimes  pined  to  see  the  poet's  corner  of  our 
weekly  periodicals  graced  with  his  effusions.  But 
though  murder  may  out,  his  undeveloped  genius 
would  not.  Execution  fell  so  far  short  of  conception, 
that  his  lyrics  were  invariably  rejected. 

Deep,  but  unsatisfactory,  were  the  reflections  whicV. 
thence  arose  in  the  breast  of  Pigwiggen. 

"How  is  it,"  said  he — "How  is  it  I  can't  level 

down  my  expressions  to  the  comprehension  of  the 

vulgar,  or  level  up  the  vulgar  to  a  comprehension. 

of  my  expressions  I    How  is  it  I  can't  get  the  spigot 
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out,  so  my  verses  "will  run  clear?  I  know  what  I 
mean  myself  but  nobody  else  does,  and  the  impu- 
dent editors  say  it's  wasting  room  to  print  what 
nobody  understands.  I've  plenty  of  genius— lots  of 
it,  for  I  often  want  to  cut  my  throat,  and  would 
have  done  it  long  ago,  only  it  hurts,  Fm  chock  full 
of  genius  find  running  over;  forl  hate  all  sorts  of 
work  myself,  and  all  sorts  of  people  mean  enough 
to  do  it.  1  hate  going  to  bed,  and  I  hate  getting  up. 
My  conduct  is  very  eccentric  and  singular.  I  have 
the  miserable  melancholks  all  the  time,  and  I'm 
pretty  nearly  always  a*  eross  as  thunder,  which  is  & 
sure  sign.  Genius  is  as  tender  as  a  skinned  cat,  and 
flies  into  a  passion  whenever  you  touch  it.  When  I 
condescend  to  tinbuzzum  myself,  for  a  little  sympa- 
thy, to  folks  of  ornery  intellect — and  caparisoned  to 
ine,  I  know  very  few  people  that  arVt  ornery  as  to. 
brains — and  pour  forth  the  feelings  iiidiggiuos  to  a 
poetic  soul,  which  is  always  bili  gr  they  ludicrate 
my  sitiation,  and  say  they  don't  know  what  the  de«se 
I'm  driving  at,  Isn't  genius  always  served  o*  this 
fashion  in  the  earth,  as  Han) let,  the  boy  after  my 
own  heart,  says!  And  when  tke  slights  of  the, 
world,  and  of  the  printers,  set  me  in  a  fine  fremzy* 
and  my  soul  swells  and  swells,  till  it  almost  tears  the 
shirt  off  my  buzzum,  and  even  fractures  my.diekey 
— when  it  expansuates  and  elevates  me  above  the 
common  herd,  they  laugh  again,  aud  tell  me  not  to 
be  pompious.  The  poor  plebiniaas  and  worse  than. 
Russian  serfs ! — It  is  the  fate  of  genius — it  is  his*ny 
or  rather  I  should  any,  her'n — to  go  through  life  with 
little  sympathization  and  less  cash.  Liie's  a  field  of 
blackberry  and  raspberry  bushes.  Mean  people 
squat  down  and  pick  the  fruit,  no  matter  how  they 
black  their  fingers ;  while  genius,  proud  and  per- 
pendicular, strides  fiercely  OB,  and  gets  nothing  Trat 
scratches  and  holes  torn  in  its  trousers.  These  tafoga 
are  the  fute  of  genius,  and  when  you  see  'era,  there 
is  genius  too,  although  the  editors*  won't  publish  its 
articles.  These  things  are  its  premonitories,  itsjamis~ 
saries,  its  cohorts,  and  its  consorts. 

"But  yet,  though  in  flames  in  my  interiors^  I 
can't  get  it  out.  If  I  catch  a  subject^  while  I  am 
lookii  g  at  it,  I  can't  find  words  to  piit  it  in ;  and  when 
I  let  go,  to  hunt  for  words,  the  subject  is  off  like  a 
shot.  Sometimes  I  have  plenty  of  words,  but  then 
there  is  either  no  ideas,  or  else  tbeie  is  such  a  water- 
works and  catarack  of  them,  that  when  I  catch  one, 
the  others  knock  it  out  of  my  lingers.  My  genius  is 
good,  but  my  mind  is  not  cufficiently  manured  by 
'ears." 

Pigwiggen,  waiting  it  may  be  till  sufficiently^ 
"  manured  M  to  note  his  thoughts,  was  seen  one  fine 
morning,  not  long  since,  at  the  corner  of  the  styeefy 
with  a  melancholy,  abstracted  air,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  appearance.  His  garments  were  of  a 
rusty  black,  much  the  worse  for  wear.  His  coat  was 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  probably  for  a  reason 
more  cogent  than  that  of  showing  the  moulding  of 
his  chest,  and  a  black  handkerchief  enveloped  his 
neck.  Not  a  particle  of  white  was  to  be  seen  about 
him ;  not  that  we  mean  to  infer  that  his  "  sark " 
would  not  have  answered  to  its  name,  if  the  muster 
roll-  of  his  attire  had  been  called,  for  we  scorn  to 
speak  of  a  citizen's  domestic  relations,  and,  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  we  hold  it  but  charity  to  believe 
that  every  man  has  as  many  shirts  as  baeks.  Peter's 
cheeks  were  pale  and  hollow  ;  his  eyes  sunken,  arid 
neither  soap  nor  razor  had  kissed  his  lips  for  a 
week.  His  hands  were  in  his  pockets — they  had  the 
accommodation  all  to  themselves— nothing  else  was 
there. 

"  Is  your  name  Peter  P.  Pigwiggen  ? "  inquired;  a 
man  with  a  stick,  which  he  grasped  in  the  middle. 
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"My  name  is  P.  Pilgarlick  Pigwiggen,  if  yon 
please,  my  good  friend,"  replied  our  hero,  with  a 
flush  of  indignation  at  beii.g  miscalled* 

"  You'll  do,"  was  the  nonchalant  response  ;  and 
"  the  man  with  a  stick  "  drew  forth  a  parallelogram 
of  paper,  curiously  inscribed  with  characters,  partly 
written  and  paitly  printed,  of  which  the  words, 
*'  The  commonwealth  greetii.g,"  were  strikir  gly  visi- 
ble; "you'll  do,  Mr.  P.  Pilgariick  Pigwiggen  Peter. 
That's  a  capias  ad  respondent  dum,  the  JiLgliirh  of 
which  is,  you'ie  cotched  because  you  can't  pay  ; 
only  they  put  it  in  Greek,  so*  as  riot  to  hurt  a  gentle- 
man's feelii  gs,  and  make  him  feel  flat  afore  the  com- 
pany. I  cai/t  say  much  for  the  manners  of  the  big 
courts,  but  the  way  the  law's  polite  and  a  squire's 
office  is  genteel,  when  the  thing  is  under  a  hundred 
dollars,  is  cautionary." 

There  was  little  to  be  said.  Peter  yielded  at  once. 
His  landlady,  with  little  respect  for  the  incipient 
Byron,  hud  turned  him  out  that  morning,  and  had 
likewise  sent  "  the  man  with  a  stick,"  to  arrest  the 
course  of  undeveloped  genius.  Peter  walked  be- 
fore, and  he  of  the  "  takiLg  way  n  strolled  leisurely 
behind. 

*        *        *        *        *         *         *        * 

**  It's,  the  fate  of  genius,  squire.  The  money  is 
owed." 

"But  how.  can  I  help  it?  I  can't  live  without 
eating  and  sleeping.  If  I  wasn't  to  do  those  func- 
tionaries, it  would  be  suicide,  severe  beyond  cir- 


"Well,  you  know,  you  must  either  pay  or  go  to 
jail" 

"  Now,  squire,  as  a  friend  —  I  can't  pay,  and  I  don't 
admire  jail  —  as  a  fiiend,  now." 

"  Got  any  bailf  —  Kol  —  what's  your  trade  —  what 
name  is  it  \  " 

"  Poesy,"  was  the  laconic,  but  dignified  roply. 

"  Pusey  ?  —  Yes,  1  remember  Pusey.  You're  m  the 
shoe-cleaning  line,  somewhere  in  Fourth  street. 
Pusey,  boots  and  shoes  cleaned  here.  "Getting  whiter, 
ar'n't  you  ?  I  thought  Pusey  was  a  little  darker  in 
the  countenance." 

"  P-o-e-s-y  !"  roared  Peter,  spelling  the  word  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  ;  "  I'm  a  poet." 

"  Well,  Posy,  I  supposeyou  don't  write  for  nothing. 
Why  didn't  you  pay  your  landlady  out  of  what  you 
received  for  your  books,  Posy  ?" 

"  My  genius  ain't  developed.  I  haven't  written 
any  thing  yet.  Onlv  wait  till  my  mind  is  manured, 
so  I  can  catch  the  idea,  and  I'll  pay  off  all  old 
bcores." 

"Twont  do,  Posy.  I  don't  understand  it  at  all. 
You  must  go  arid  find  a  little  undeveloped  bail,  or  I 
Biuet  send  you  to  prison.  The  officer  will  go  with 
you.  But  stay;  there's  Mr.  Grubson  in  the  corner  — 
perhaps  he  will  bail  -you." 

Grubson  looked  unpromising.  He  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  the  flies  hummed  about  his  sulky  cop- 
per-colored visage,  laughirg  at  his  unconscious 
drowsy  efforts  to  drive  them  away.  He  was 
aroused  by  Pilgarlick,  who  insinuatingly  preferred 
the  request 

"  I'll  see  you  hanged  first,"  replied  Mr.  Grubson  ; 
"  I  goes  bail  for  nobody,  I'm  undeveloped  myself 
on  that  subject,  —  not  but  that  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  you  in  the  world,  but  the  most  of  people's 
cheats/' 

"  You  see,  Posy,  the  development  won't  answer. 
You  must  try  out  of  doors.  The  officer  will  go  with 
you." 

"Squire,  as  a  friend,  excuse  me,"  said  Pilgarlick. 
"  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  I'm  delicate 
about  being  seen  in  the  street  with  a  constable.  I'ni 
principled  against  it  The  reputation  which  I'm 


going  to  get  might  be  Injured  by  it  Wouldn't 
it  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  if  Mr.  Grub- 
son  was  to  go  with  the  officer,  and  get  me  a  little 
bail!" 

"I'm  delicate  myself,"  growled  Grubson;  "I'm, 
principled  agin  that  too.  Every  man  walk  about  on 
his  own  'sponsibility ;  every  man  bail  his  own  boat, 
You  might  jist  as  well  ask  me  to  swallow  your  physic, 
or  take  your  thrashings." 

Alas!  Pilgarlick  knew  thfit  his  boat  was  past 
bailing.  Few  are  the  friends  of  genius  in  any  of  its 
stages — very  few  are  they  when  it  is  undeveloped.  , 
He,  therefore,  consented  to  sojourn  in  "  Arch  west 
of  Broad,"  until  the  whitewashing  process  could  be 
performed,  on  condition  he  were  taken  there  by  the 
"alley  way;"  for  he  still  looks  ahead  to  the  day, 
when  a  hot-pressed  volume  shall  be  published  by 
the  lending  booksellers,  entitled  Poems,  by  P.  Pilgar- 
lick Pigwiggen,  Esq. 

EICHAED  HILDKETH. 

RICHARD  HILDRETH  was  born  June  28,  1807,  in 
the  old  town  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  His 
filth  er  was  the  Rev.  Hosea  Hildrtjth,  a  prominent 
congregational  clergyman,'  who  was  the  last  old- 
school  divine  of  latituclinarian  views  to  join  the 
Unitarian  from  the  Calvinistic  clmrdi  of  New 
England.  In  his  profession  he  always  stood  in 
high  esteem  for  ability,  public  spirit,  and  active 
benevolence.  During  Richard's  fourth  year  his 
father  removed  with  Ms  family  to  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  the  seat  of  Exeter  Academy,  where 
the  son  was  fitted  for  college. 


Hildreth  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In 
1826.  Here  he  proved  himself  a  successful  stu- 
dent of  the  prescribed  course,  without,  however, 
entirely  confining  himself  to  it.  Besides  his  ex- 
tensive readings  in  history,  political  economy,  .and 
ethics,  he  became  familiar  with  the  whole  body 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  their  original  lan- 
guages. Embracing  the  pursuit  of  law  he  next 
entered  the  office  at  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, of  L.  W.  Marston,  where  his  remark- 
able powor  of  close  and  long-continued  appli- 
cation excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew 
Mm. 


EICHARD  HILDRETH. 
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In  1827,  during  Mr.  Hildreth's  residence  at 
Kewbury|K>rt,  his  literary  life  t<x>k  its  commence- 
ment in*a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  a  maga~ 
zlne  then  lately  started  in  Boston  "by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Jane  Hale.  Not  long  after  he  beeame  a  contribu- 
tor to  Willis's  Boston  Magazine  (the  lirst  editorial 
experiment  of  that  popular  writer),  and  subse- 
quently to  Joseph  T.  Buckingham's  NQ\V  England 
Magazine.  Many  of  these  miscellaneous  composi- 
tions are  worthy  of  republicailon.  in  a  collected 
form. 

In  July,  1832,  while  practicing  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Boston,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
post  of  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Hildreth's  connexion  with  the  new  pa- 
per gave  it  a  decided  pre-eminence  among  the 
political  journals  of  JTew  England.  A  series  of 
ably  written  articles  from  his  pen,  published  in 
1837,  relative  to  the  design  of  certain  influential 
men  in  the  southwest  of  procuring  the  separation 
of  Texas  from  the  Mexican  government,  prior  to 
any  general  suspicion  of  the  aifair,  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  excite  the  strenuous  opposition  which 
was  afterwards  manifested  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Ill  health  in  the  autumn  of  1834  compelled  Mr. 
Hildreth  to  seek  a  residence  on  a  plantation  at 
the  South,  where  he  lived  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  "While  thus  sojourning,  his  story  ofArchy 
Moore,  the  forerunner  of  anti-slavery  novels,  was 
written.  This  work,  which  appeared  in  1837, 
was  republished  in  England,  where  it  received  an 
elaborate  review  in  the  Spectator,  as  well  as4n 
other  literary  periodicals.  In  1852  it  was  given 
to  the  public  in  an  enlarged  form,  under  the  title 
of  The  White  Skive.  It  purports  to  be  the  auto- 
biography of  a  Virginia  slave,  the  son  of  his  own- 
er, whose  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  of  intellect 
and  spirit  is  inherited  by  him.  The  period  of  the 
story  is  during  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. After  passing  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  servile  lot  in  the  household,  on  the  plantation, 
and  on  the  auction  block,  Archy,  the  hero,  with 
others  of  his  condition,  is  taken  on  board  a  vessel 
for  a  more  southern  port.  But  in  the  passage  the 
ship  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  at  once  libe- 
rate them.  He  then  becomes  a  British  sailor,  in 
which  capacity  he  rises  to  distinction  and  settles 
in  England,  where  he  finally  attains  the  position 
of  an  opulent  merchant.  The"  narrative,  as  con- 
tinued subsequently  to  the  first  publication,  pro- 
ceeds to  represent  Archy  returning  about  the 
year  1835  to  his  native  land,  where,  after  a  com- 
plicated series  of  adventures,  his  slave-wife  and 
two  children,  whom  he  had  left  in  slavery,  are 
restored  to  him,  and  are  thence  carried  to  Ms 
foreign  home. 

During  the  summer  of  1836  Mr.  Ilildreth  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  translating  from  the  French  of 
Dumont  a  work,  published  at  Boston  in  two 
16mo.  volumes,  in  1840,  under  the  title  of  Ben- 
thaw?*  Theory  of  Legislation.  He  also  at  the 
same  time  wrote  a  History  of  IfanJcs*  advocating 
the  system  of  free-banking,  with  security  to  bill- 
holders, — a  plan  since  introduced  successfully  into 
New  York  and  other  states.  Passing  the  winter 
of  1837-8  in  "Washington,  as  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Atlas,  he  returned  to  the  editorial  chair  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  election  to  the  presidency 
of  General  Harrison,  of  whom  he  wrote  an  elec- 


tioneering biography,  which  appeared  In  pam- 
phlet form. 

Abandoning  journalism,  Mr.  Hildreth  next  pub- 
lished, in  1840,  Despotism  in  America,  an  ably- 
prepared  discussion  of  the  political,  economical, 
and  social  results  of  the  slaveholding  system  in 
the  United  States.  To  this  work  in  1854  was 
added  a  chapter  on  The  Legal  JBasfs  of  Sla- 
very, embracing  the  substance  of  two  articles 
written  by  him  for  Theodore  Parker's  short-lived 
Massachusetts  Review.  A  letter  to  Andrews 
Norton,  the  Unitarian  theologian  of  Cambridge, 
on  Miracle*  followed,  together  with  other  contro- 
versial pamphlets  on  various  speculative  topics. 
These  works  were  marked  by  keen  and  vigor- 
ous argument,  but  at  times  by  an  unsparing  se-» 
verity  of  language  that  materially  interfered  with 
their  popularity. 

In  1840  Mr.  Hildreth,  for  the  benefit  of  Ms 
health,  again  had  resort  to  a  warmer  climate. 
But  a  three  years'  residence  at  Demerara,  in  Bri- 
tish Guiana,  did  not  diminish  his  activity.  Act- 
ing successively  as  editor  of  two  newspapers  pub- 
lished" at  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
he  vigoroufly  discussed  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system  of  free  labor,  and  the  best  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  colony 
w«is  placed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  ,-is  to  the 
•side  which  he  would  join  in  regard  to  the  former 
subject,  "While  in  British  Guiana  he  also  found 
time  to  write  his  Theory  of  Morals,  published  in 
1844,  as  well  as  the  Theory  of  Politics,  which  was 
given  to  the  world  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs. 
Harper  in  1853. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  mentioned  work  the 
author  announces  his  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
world  six  treatises,  bearing  the  collective  title  of 
Rudiments  of  the  Science  of  Man,  and  det-Igned  to 
appear  in  the  following  order :  Theory  of  Morals, 
Theory  of  Politics,  Theory  of  Wealth,  Theory  of 
Taste,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion. The  peculiarity  of  these  treatises,  according 
to  Mr.  Hildreth's  intention,  was  the  attempt  to 
apply  rigorously  to  the  subjects  discussed  the  in- 
ductive method  of  investigation,  which,  he  sup- 
posed, might  be  employed  as  successfully  in  ethi- 
cal and  kindred  science  as  it  has  been  in  the  do- 
main of  physical  discoveries. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case,  but  such  an  ex- 
periment often  involves  a  disregard  of  established 
doctrines  and  assumptions,  which  is  much  less 
palatable  to  the  mass  of  men  than  any  similar  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  their  notions  of  physical 
science,  in  consequence  of  the  more  decided  en- 
listment of  the  feelings  in  matters  pertaining  to 
moral,  political,  and  social  questions,  than  in  any 
other. 

If  Mr.  Hildreth  entertained  any  doubts  on  this ' 
point,  he  must,  by  this  time,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  fac*  here  stated,  by  the  outcry  raised  by  the 
Korth  American  Review  and  Brownson's  Quar- 
terly against  the  former  of  his  two  volumes — the 
Theory  of  Morals  and  the  Theory  of  Politics.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  what  lias  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we 
cannot  help  looking  upon  them  as  among  the  most 
original  contributions  which  this  country  has  fur- 
nished on  the  topics  of  which  they  treat. 

In  saying  this  no  assent  is  given  to  all  the  doc- 
trines broached  in  them.  The  author,  like  Ben- 
tham,  of  whom  he  appears  to  be  a  strong  admi- 
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rer,  is  an.  independent,  dispassionate,  ^nd  patient 
thinker,  "but,  like  Mm,  is  too  much  governed  by 
the  test  of  utility,  and  too  much  enamored  of  his 
rigid  method  of  investigation,  to  reach  conclusions 
which  shall  be  entirely  satisfactory,  in  sciences  so 
proverbially  inexact  and  uncertain  as  those  of 
ethic-s  or  politics. 

Of  the  two  treatises  already  submitted  to  the 
public  the  Theory  of  Politics  is  altogether  the 
most  philosoph i cal  and  best  matu red.  It  is  di  vid- 
ed  into  three  parts,  the  first  part  treating  of  the 
Elements  of  Political  Power,  under  which  head 
are  discussed  the  various  forms  which  the  political 
equilibrium,  called,  government,  has  taken,  the 
forces  which  produce  it,  and  the  means  whereby 
it  is  sustained  or  overturned.  The  second  c<  n- 
tain*  a  philosophical  and  historical  review  of  the 
Forms  of  Government  and  Political  Revolutions, 
in  which  the  forms  assumed  by  government  du- 
ring the  world's  history  are  .specified  chronolo- 
gically, and  the  causes  .traced  which  have  led  to 
their  commencement  and  overthrow.  In  part 
third  are  considered  Governments  in  their  Influ- 
ence upon  the  Progress  of  Civilization  and  upon 
Human  Happiness  in  general;  and  here,,  in  a  sec- 
tion entitled  Of  Democracies,  may  be  found  a  the- 
oretical vindication  of  the  Democratic  sy»  tern  of 
government  which  will  amply  repay  perusal.  The 
survey  is  taken  from  the  American  stand-point, 
and  the  results  are  developed  with  a  conclusive- 
aess  of  reasoning  little  short  of  'mathematical. 

Finding  the  public  too  little  interested  in  his 
speculative  inquiries  Mr.  Hildreth  turned  his  at- 
tention to  completing  his  Hhtory  of  the  United 
States,  a  work  which  he  had  projected  as  far  back 
as  his  life  in  college.  This  afforded  him  constant 
occupation  for  seven  years,  during  which  he  wrote 
little  else,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  in 
the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review.  The  fir  ,t 
volume  was  issued  by  the  Harpers  in  1849,  and 
the  entire  work,  in  six  volumes,  in  the  course  of 
the  three  succeeding  years.  In  regard  to  this 
elaborate  history,  which  covers  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  con- 
cluding with  the  end  of  President  Monroe's  first 
term,  we  may  safely  remark  that  it  has  secured 
its  author  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  among 
American  historians.  He  has  here  embodied  the 
matured  results  of  long-continued  and  exhausting 
labor,  carried  on  by  a  mind  not  ill-adapted  to  his- 
torical inquiry,  acute,  comprehensive,  endowed 
with  an  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose,  and  never 
-  avoiding  the, sober  duties  of  the  historian  for  the 
sake  of  rhetorical  display.  In  the  last  three  vo- 
lumes may  be  found  the  only  thorough  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  federal  government  for  the 
time  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  hardly  any 
question  of  Domestic  or  foreign  policy  which  can 
interest  an -American  citizea  that  is  not  eluci- 
dated in  its  pages,  such  matters  having  been  so 
fully  discussed  in  the  early  period  of  our  govern- 
ment that  there  has  been  but  little  advance  or 
modification  in  regard  to  the  views  then  taken 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Hildreth  has  terminated 
his  history  with  Monroe's  first  term,  at  which  , 
time  began  that  fusion  of  parties  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  state  of  political  .affairs  BOW  ex- 
isting. To  this  point  refer  the  concluding  re- 
marks .of  the  sixth  volume: — 


With  the  re-annexation  of  Florida  to  the  Anglo- 
American  dominion,  the  recognised  extension  of  our 
western  limit  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
partition  of  tho.se  new  acquisitions  between  slavery 
anil  free  lorn,  closed  Monroe's  first  term  of  office; 
and  with  it  a  marked  era  in  our  history.  All  the 
old  landmarks  of  party,  uprooted  as  they  had  been, 
first  by  the  embargo  and  the  \var  with  England,  and 
then  by  peace  in  Europe,  had  since,  by  the  bank 
question,  the  internal  improvement  qnestio  i,  and 
the  tariff  question,  been  completely  superseded  and 
almost  wholly  swept  away.  At  the  Ithuriel  touch 
of  the  Missouri  discussion,  the  slave  interest,  hitherto 
hardly  reeog  used  as  a  distinct  element  in  our  sys- 
tem, had  started  up,  portentous  and  dilated,  dis- 
avowing the  very  fundamental  principles -of  modern 
democracy,  and  again  threatening,  as  in  the  Federal 
Convention,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  is  from 
this  point,  already  beginning  "indeed  to  fade  away 
in  the  distance,  that  our  politics  of  to-day  take  their 
departure. 

In  his  portraitures  of  political  men,  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth perl  taps  too  often  u  wears  the  cap  of  the 
executioner."  Of  this  peculiarity  his  au 4ere  com- 
ments upon  the  characters  and  lives  of  Jeff-Tson, 
Madison,  John  Adams,  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  are  an 
example.  No  statute  of  limitations,  no  popular 
canonization  of  the  offender  avails  against  the 
impartial  seventy  of  his  criticism.  But  to  the 
memories  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  he  pays 
a  uniform  and  deserved  homage,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  passage  subjoined : — 

JLn  Hamilton's  death  the  Federalists  and  the  coun- 
try experienced  a  loss  second  only  to  that  of  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton  possessed  the  same  rare  and  lofty 
qiialities,  the  sume  just  balance  of  soul,  with  less, 
indeed,  of  Washington's  severe  simplicity  and  awe- 
inspiring  presence,  but  with  more  of  warmth,  vari- 
ety, ornament,  and  grace.  'If  the  Doric  in  architec- 
ture be  taken  Jis  the  symbol  of  Washington's  charac- 
ter, Hamilton's  belonged  to  the  same  grand  style  as 
developed  in  the  Corinthian — if  less  impressive,  more 
winning.  If  we  add  Jay  for  the  Ionic,  we  have  a 
trio  not  to  be  matched,  in  fact  not  to  be  approached 
in  our  history,  if,  indeed,  in  any  other.  Of  earth- 
born  Titans,  as  terrible  as  great,  now  angels,  and 
now  toad*  and  serpents,  there  are  every  where  enough. 
Of  the  serene  and  benign  sons  of  the  celestial  gods, 
how  few  at  any  time  have  walked  the  earth ! 

As  an  example  of  the  more  animated  descriptive 
style  of  the  historian  we  select  a  portion  of  his 
account  of  the  duel  of  Hamilton  and  Burr : — 

It  was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  a  professed  duel- 
list, it  was  not  upon  any  paltry  point  of  hosier,  that 
Hamilton  had  accepted  this  extraordinary  challenge, 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  hold  him  unsweriible 
for  the  numerous  imputations  on  Burr's  character 
bandied  about  in  conversation  and  the  newspapers 
for  two  or  three  years  past.  The  practice  of  duel- 
ling he  utterly  condemned;  indeed,  he  had  himself 
already  been  a  victim  to  it  in  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son,  a  boy  of,  twenty,  in  a  political  duel  some  two 
years  previously.  As  a  private  citizen,  as  a  man 
under  the  influence  of  moral1- and  religious  .senti- 
ments, as  a  husband,  loving  and  loved,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  a  numerous  and  dependent  family,  as  a  debtor 
honorably  disposed;  whose -creditors  might  suffer  by 
Ma  death,  he  had  every  motive  for  avoiding  the 
meeting/,  So  he  stated  in  a  p&per  which,  under  a 
premonition  of  his  fate,  he  took  eare  to  leave  .behind 
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him.  It  "was  in  the  character  of  a  public  man.  It 
was  in  that  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism,  of  which  ex- 
amples are  so  rare,  rising  high  above  all  personal  :md 
private  considerations — a  spirit  magnanimous  and 
self-sacrificing  to  the  last,  however  in  this  instance 
uncalled  for  and  mistaken — that  he  accepted  the  fa- 
tal challenge.  "  The  ability  to  be  in  future  useful,** 
such  was  his  own  statement  of  his  motives,  **  whether 
in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good  in  those  crises 
of  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likely  to  happen, 
would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a  conformity 
with  preju  lice  in  this  particular." 

With  that  candor  towards  his  opponents  by  which 
Hamilton  was  ever  so  nobly  distinguished,  but  of 
which  so  very  seldom,  indeed,  diJ  he  ever  experience 
any  return,  he  disavowed  in  this  paper,  the  last  he 
ever  wrote,  any  disposition  to  affix  odium  to  Burr's 
conduct  in  this  particular  ease.  He  denied  feeling 
towards  Burr  any  personal  ill-will,  while  he  admit* 
ted  that  Burr  might  naturally  be  influenced  against 
Mm  by  hearing  of  strong  animadversions  in  which 
he  had  indulged,  and  which,  as  usually  happens, 
might  probably  have  been  aggravated  in  the  report 
Those  uniraat! versions,  in  some  cases,  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  misconstruction  or  misinforma- 
tion ;  yet  his  censures  had  not  proceeded  on  light 
grounds  nor  from  unworthy  motives.  From  the  pos- 
sibility, however,  that  he  might  have  injured  Burr, 
as  well  as  from  his  general  principles  and  temper  in 
relation  to  such  affairs,  he  had  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  leffc  m.  record,  and  communicated  also 
to  his  second,  to  withhold  and  throw  away  his  first 
fire,  and  perhaps  even  his  second;  thus  giving  to 
Burr  a  double  opportunity  to  pause  and  reflect. 

The  grounds  of  Weehawk,  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
opposite  New  York,  were  at  that  time  the  ustial  field 
of  these  single  combats,  then,  chiefly  by  reason  of 
the  inflamed  state  of  political  feeling,  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  very  seldom  ending  without  blood- 
shed. The  day  having  been  fixed,  and  the  hour  ap- 
pointed at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  parties 
met,  accompanied  only  by  their  seconds.  The  barge- 
men, as  well  'as  Dr.  Hosack,  the  surgeon,  mutually 
agreed  upon,  remained  a»  usual  at  a  distance,  in 
order,  if  any  fatal  result  should  occur,  inxt  to  be 
witnesses. 

•  The  parties  having  exchanged  salutations,  the  se- 
conds measured  the  distance  of  ten  paces  j  loaded  the 
pistols ;  made  the  other  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  placed  the  combatants.  At  the  appointed  sig- 
nal, Bun*  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired  The  ball 
entered  Hamilton's  side,  and  as  he  fell  his  pistol  too 
was  unconsciously  discharged.  Burr  approached 
-him  apparently  somewhat  moved;  but  on  the  sng- 

'  gestion  of  his  second,  the  surgeon  and  barge-men 

already  approaching,  he  turned  and  hastened  away, 

Van  Ness  coolly  covering  him  from  their  sight  by 

opening  an  umbrella. 

The  surgeon  forad  Haniiltop  half4yingy  half-sit- 

-  ting  on  the  ground,  supported  in  the  arms  of  his  se- 
cond. The  pallor  of  death  was  on  bis  face.  "  Doc- 
tor," he  said,  "  this  is  a  mortal  wound  f  and,  as  if 
overcome  by  the  effort  of  speaking,  he  immediately 
fainted.  As  he  was  carried  across  the  river  the 
fresh  breeze  revived  him.  His  own  house  being  in 
the  country,  he  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  house 

.  of  a  friend,  where  he  lingered  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  great  agony,  but  preserving  his  composure  and 
self-comnuind  to  the  last. 

'  •     In.  addition*  to  the  works  enumerated,*  Mr. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  notice  of  Mr.  Hfldretli  to  the 
pen  of  Mr.  W.  8,  Thayer,  himself  an  accomplished  litterateur, 
Es  his  critical  articles  contributed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Charles 


Hildreth  prepared  Japan  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is, 
and  edited  in  New  York,  in  1856,  a  duodecimo 
volume  compiled  from  the  writings  of  John  Lord 
Campbell,  entitled  Lives  of  Atrocious  Judges, 
He  was  one  of  the  writers  for  Appleto^s  Amer- 
ican Cyclopaedia,  and  continued  his  labors  on  the 
New  1  orTc  Tribune  till  in  1861  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  United  States  Consul  at 
Trieste.  He  held  this  position  for  a  time,  till  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  He 
still  remained  abroad,  however,  gradually  sink- 
ing, till  his  feeble  constitution  was  exhausted. 
He  died  at  .Florence,  Italy,  the  1  1th  of  July,  1S65. 


"W.  S.  "W. 

"WILLIAM  S.  W.  BTTSCHENBERGEB  was  born  in 
Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  September  4, 
1807.  His  father,  Peter  Kuschenber£er,  a  Ger- 
man, diexl  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  bis 
only  son. 

While  an  infant,  Kuschenberger  was  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  Ms  mother  supported  her- 
self and  her  child  by  keeping  a  school  for  several 
years.  He  was  educated  at  Few  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  prepared  for  college,  when  he  com- 
menced, in  1824,  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Prof.  Chapman.  In  June,  1826,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  surgeonVmate  in  the 
navy,  and  made  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific  in  the 
frigate  Brandy  wine.  After  an  absence  of  thirty- 
eight  months,  be  returned  to  his  studies,  and 
obtained  his  medical  diploma  in  March,  18SO. 
Having  passed  an  examination  as  surgeon  in  the 
navy  in  March,  1881,  he  made  a  second  cruise  to 
the  Pacific,  which  occupied  about  three  years. 
The  results  of  Ms  observations  were  given  to  the 
public  in  18S5,  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled 
Three  Years  in  the  Pacific,  ty  an  (fficer  of  the 
United  States  2frwy. 

In  March,  1835,  he  sailed  in  the  sloop-of-war 
Peacock  as  surgeon  of  the  fleet  for  the  East  India 
squadron.  After  an  absence  of  over  two  years, 
he  landed  at  Norfolk  in  November,  1837.  In  tiie 
following  spring,  Lea  &  Blanchard  published  his 
Voyage  Eoundthe  World,  including  an  Emlxmy 
to  Siam  and  Muscat.  The  work  was  reprinted 
by  Bentley  in  London,  with  the  omission  of 
various  passages  commenting  upon  the  English, 
government. 

In  1843  Dr.  Kuschenberger  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  where 
he  remained  until  1847,  during  which  period  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  naval  laboratory, 
designed  to  furnish  the  service  with  unadulterated 
drugs.  He  next  sailed  to  the  E?ist  Indies,  but 
returned  under  orders  in  the  following  year. 
After  being  stationed  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, he  sailed  as  surgeon  of  the  Pacific  squa- 
dron October  9,  1854. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  noticed,  Dr. 
Buschenberger  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  manu- 
als —  Elements  of.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Mam- 
malogy, Ornithology,  Herpetology  md  IcM 
Conchology,  Jtfntomology,  Botany,  and 


Ha3e'a  excellent  Boston  periodical  ttTo-t>»y,"?an<l .lls  occa- 
sional poems,  correspondence,  ami  other  articlea  latterly  puo- 
Hshed  in  tlie  Now  Twk  Ewwfag  Potst*  with  whiek  he  ha»  been 
connected,  sufficiently  witness. 
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logy,  and  of  several  pamphlets*  and  numerous  arti- 
cles on  subjects  connected  with  the  navy  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Me^nger  and  Democratic  Re- 
view. He  has  ako  written  much  on  medical  and 
scientific  topics  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  Silliman's  Journal,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Medical 
Examiner,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
and  the  National  Intelligencer.  He  has  also  edited 
American  reprints  of  Marshall  on  the  Enlisting, 
Discharging,  and  Pensioning  of  Soldiers,  1840; 
and  Mrs.  SomervihVs  Physical  Geography,  1850* 
56.  His  Notice  of  the  Origin,  Progress  and 
Present  Condition  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  reached  a  second  edition 
in  1860. 

JONATHAN"  LAWBENCE,  JR. 

JOKATHAK  LAWEENCE,  Jr.,  was  horn  in  New 
York  November  19,  1807.  He  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
and  studied  law  with  Mr.  "W.  Slosson,  whose 
partner  he  became  on  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his  profession, 
his  essays  and  poems  being  the  fruit  of  hours  of 
relaxation ;  but  in  the  midst  of  high  promise  of 
future  excellence  he  was  removed  by  death  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1833. 

A  selection  from  his  writings  was  prepared  and 
privately  printed  by  his  brother  soon  after.  The 
volume  contains  essays  on  Algernon  Sidney, 
Burns,  English  comedy,  the  Mission  to  Panama 
(on  the  affairs  of  the  South  American  republics), 
two  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (imaginary  conversa- 
tions between  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Charles  II.  and  Cowper,  in  the  style  of  Walter 
Savage  Lamlor),  and  a  number  of  poems,  miscel- 
laneous in  subject,  grave  and  reflective  in  tone. 


Oh,  the  spring  has  come  again,  love, 

With  beauty  in  her  train, 
And  her  own  sweet  buds  are  springing 

To  her  merry  feet  again. 
The£  welcome  her  onward  footsteps, 

"With  a  fragrance  full  of  song, 
And  they  bid  her  sip  from  each  dewy  lip 

Of  the  rosy-tinted  throng. 

Oh,  the  spring  has  come  again,  love, 

And  her  eye  is  bright  and  blue, 
With  a  misty^  passionate  light  that  veils 

The  earth  in  its  joyous  hue; 
And  a  single  violet  in  her  hair, 

And  a  light  flush  in  her  cheek, 
Tell  of  the  blossoms  maids  should  wear, 

And  the  love  tales  they  should  speak. 

The  spring  has  come  again,  love, 
Ana  her  home  is  everywhere ; 


*  Tte  Navy.  Hints  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Nary,  in-- 
eluding  an  Examination  of  the  Claims  of  its  civil  officers  to  an 
Equality  of  Eights.  8vo.  pp.  71.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New 
York.  1845. 

Examination  of  a  Eeply  to  Hints  on  the  Reorganization  of 
the  Navy.  Idem. 

Assimilated  Bank  in  the  Civil  Branch  of  the  Navy.    Jan*, 

An  Examination  of  the  Legality  of  the  General  Orders 
which  confer  assimilated  rank  on  officers  of  the  Civil  Branch 


W.  S.  W,  E.    8vo.pp.  108.    Sept,  1850.    Phi'a, 


She  grows  in  the  green  and  teeming  earth, 

Aad  she  fills  the  balmy  air; 
But  she  dearly  loves,  by  some  talking  rill, 

Where  the  early  daisy  springs, 
To  nurse  its  leaves  and  to  drink  her  fill 

Of  the  sweet  stream's  murmurings. 

Tlie  spring  has  come  again,  love, 

On  the  mountains  side  she  throws 
Her  earliest  morning  glance,  to  fiad 

The  root  of  the  first  wild  rose  ; 
And  at  noon  she  warbles  through  airy  throats, 

Or  sounds  in  the  whirring  wing 
Of  the  minstrel  throng,  whose  untaught  notes 

Are  the  joyous  hynms  of  spring. 

Oh,  the  spring  has  come  again,  love, 

With  her  skylark's  cloudy  song ; 
Hark  I  how  his  echoing  note  rings  clear 

His  fleecy  bowers  among. 
Her  morning  laughs  its  joyous  way, 

In  a  flood  of  rosy  light, 
And  her  evening  clouds  melt  gloriously, 

In  the  starry  blue  of  night 

Oh,  the  spring  has  come  again,  love, 

And  again  the  spring  shall  go ; 
And  withered  her  sweetest  flowers,  and  dead 

Her  soft  brooks*  silvery  flow  ; 
And  her  leaves  of  green  shall  fade  and  die 

When  their  autumn  bloom  is  past, 
Beautiful  as  her  cheek  whose  tint 

Looks  loveliest  at  the  last 

Oh,  life's  spring  can  come  but  once,  love, 

And  its  summer  will  soon  depart, 
And  its  autumn  flowers  will  soon  be  nipped, 

By  the  winter  of  the  heart ; 
But  yet  we  can  fondly  dream,  love, 

That  a  fadeless  spring  shall  bloom, 
When  the  sun  of  a  new  existence  dawns 

On  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 

CORNELIUS  CONWAY  FELTOK, 
ELIOT  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  born 
Nov.  6,  1807,  at  Newbury,  now  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  on  the  Merritnack,  about  six  miles  from 
N  ewburvport  The  family  of  Felton  dates  from  an 
early  period — the  first  of  the  name  having  establish- 
ed himself  in  the  town  of  Danvers  at  or  about  the 
year  1636.  Mr.  Felton  was  prepared  for  College 
chiefly  at  the  Franklin  Academy,  Andover,  under 
the  late  Simeon  Putnam,  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  teacher.  On  his  entrance  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1823  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
the  Greek  examiners  were  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  then  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature, 
George  Bancroft  the  Historian,  then  Greek  tutor, 
and  Dr.  Popkin  afterwards  Eliot  Professor.  •  Like 
many  other  New  England  students,  being  obliged 
to  earn  money  for  the  payment  of  College  bills, 
he'  taught  winter  schools  in  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years,  besides  teaching  the  mathematics 
the  last  six  months  of  the  junior  year  in  the 
Round  Hill  School,  Northampton,  under  the 
charge  of  J,  G.  Cogswell  (now  of  the  Astor 
Library),  and  George  Bancroft.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1827. 

For  the  next  two  years,  in  conjunction  with 
two  classmates,  the  late  Henry  Ilussell  Cleveland 
and  Seth  Sweetser,  now  the  Kev.  Seth  Sweetser, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  one  of  the  principal  religious 
societies  in.  "Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr.  Felton  had 
charge  of  the  Livingston  County  High  School  -in 
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Genesee,  New  York.  In  1829  he  was  appointed 
Latin  tutor  in  Harvard  University;  in  1830 
Greek  tutor;  and  in  1832  College  Professor  of 
the  Greek  language.  In  1834  he  received  his 
appointment  of  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  literature, 
(the  third  Professor  on  that  foundation;  Mr. 
Everett  and  John  Snelling  Popkin  having  pre- 
ceded him),  the  duties  of  which  he  has  since  dis- 
charged* with  the  exception  only  of  the  time 
passed  in  a  foreign  tour  from  April,  1853,  to 
May,  1854,  In  this  journey  he  visited  Eng- 
Lmd,  Scotland  and  "Wales,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  travelling  thence  to  Malta  and 
Constantinople.  On  his  return  stopping  at 
Smyrna,  ant  I  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  he 
arrived  in  Athens  in  Oct.  1853,  and  remained  In 
Greece,  the  principal  object  of  his  tour,  till  the 
following  February.  In  Europe,  previous  to  visit- 
ing Greece,  he  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the 
collections  of  art  and  antiquities  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples.  In  Greece  he  was  engaged,  partly  in 
travelling  through  the  country,  in  VMting  the 
most  celebrated  places  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing Ancient. Greek  History  and  Poetry,  and  in 
studying  at  Athens  the  remains  of  ancient  art, 
the  pre-sent  language  and  literature  of  Greece, 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom, 
attending  comves  of  lectures  at  the  University, 
and  in  visiting  the  common  schools  and  gymna- 
sia. Returning  from  Greece  to  Italy,  he  revisited 
the  principal  cities,  especially  Naples,  Home,  and 
Florence,  studying  anew  the  splendid  collections 
of  art  and  antiquities.  Having  pursued  a  similar 
course  in  France  and  England,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  May,  1854,  and  immediately 
resumed  the  duties  of  the  Greek  Professorship  at 
Cambridge. 

The  professional  occupation  of  Dr.  Felton  being 
that  of  SL  public  teacher,  his  studies  have  embrac- 
ed the  principal  languages  and  literatures  of 
modern  Europe  as  well  as  the  ancient,  and  some- 
thing of  Oriental  literature.  His  literary  occu- 
pations have  been  various.  "While  in  college  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  and  writers  of  a  students' 
periodi cal  called  the  Harvard  Register.  Of  nume- 
rous addresses  on  public  occasions,  he  has  publish- 
ed an  address  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Livingston  County  High  School,  1 828 ;  a  discourse 
delivered  at  the  authors  inauguration  as  professor 
of  Greek  literature ;  an  address  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Bristol  County  Academy  in 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  an  address  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  A  its  and  Sciences,  on  mov- 
ing resolutions  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster; 
and  an  oration  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of 
Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Felton's  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture embrace  numerous  articles  in  the  North 
American  Review,  and  critical  notices  commenc- 
ing with,  the  year  1830;  various  articles  and 
notices  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner  irom 
the  same  date,-  numerous  reviews  and  notices 
published  in  Willard's  Monthly  Review,  between 
June,  1832,  and  December,  1833,  afterwards  in 
Buckingham's  New  England  Magazine;  and 


*  There  was  not  one  in  1B65  connected  with  college  who  was 
connected  with  it  when  he  was  appointed  Tutor.  In  term  of 
service,  though  not  in  3Tears,  he  was  the  oldest  niember  of  anj 
department  of  the  University. 


occasional  contributions  to  other  periodical  pub- 
lications, such  as  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  the  Whig  Review,  with  articles 
in  various  newspapers,  among  others  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  Boston  Courier,  the  Evening 
Traveller. 

The  separate  volumes  of  Dr.  Felton,  his  editions 
of  the  classics,  and  contributions  to  general  litera- 
ture, are  hardly  less  numerous.  For  the  first 
series  of  Sparks's  American  Biography  he  wrote 
the  life  of  Gen.  Eaton.  In  183JJ  he  edited  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  with  Flaxman's  Illustrations  and 
English  notes,  s-inee  revised  and  extended,  having 
passed  through  numerous  editions.  In  1840,  he 
translated  MenzeFs  work  on  German  literature, 
published  in  three  volumes  in  Ripley's  Specimens 
of  Foreign  Literature.  In  1840,  lie  published  a 
Greek  reader,  selections  from  the  Greek  authors 
in  prose  and  poetry,  with  English  notes  and  a 
vocabulary — which  has  been  since  revised  and 
passed  through  six  or  seven  editions.  In  3841, 
he  edited  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  in  English,  since  revised 
and  republiehed  in  England.  In  1843,  in  con- 
junction with  Professors  Sears  find  Edwards,  ho 
prepared  a  volume  entitled  Classical  Studies, 
partly  original  and  partly  translated.  The 
greater  part  of  the  biographical  notices,  some  of 
the  analyses,  as  those  of  the  Heldenbuch,  and  the 
more  elaborate  one  of  the  Niebelungenlied, 
together  with  several  ppetical  translations  in 
Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  pub- 
lished in  1S45,  were  from  his  pen.  In  1847,  he 
edited  the  Panegyricus  of  locrates  and  the 
Agamemnon  of  -52bchylu«,  with  introductions  and 
notes  in  English.  A  second  edition  of  the  former, 
revised,  appeared  in  1854, 

In  1849,  he  prepared  a  volume  entitled,  Earth 
-and  Man,  'being  a  translation*  of  a  cour&e  of 
lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Geography,  in 
it*  relatio-n,  to  the  Hixtory  of  Mankind,  delivered 
in  French  in  Boston,  by  Professor  Arnold  Guyot. 
This  work  has  gone  through  numerous  editions 
in  this  country,  has  been  reprinted  in  at  least 
four  independent  editions  in  England,  and  has 
been  widely  circulated  on  the  Continent,  having 
been  translated  into  German. 

In  1849,  he  edited  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 
with  introduction  and  notes  in  English,  repub- 
lished  in  England;  in  1852,  a  Memorial  of  Profes- 
sor Popkin,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  his  lectures 
and  sermons,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  biographical 
sketch  of  eighty-eight  pages.  In  1 852,  -he  published 
selections  from  the  Greek  historians,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  events.  In  1855,  a  revised  edition  of 
Smith's  History  of  Greece,  with  preface,  notes, 
additional  illustrations,  and  a  continuation  from 
the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  time;  th« 
latter  embracing  a  concise  view  of  the  present 
political  condition,  the  language,  literature,  and 
education  in  the  kingdom  of  Hellas,  together  with 
metrical  translations  of  the  popular  poetry  of 
modern  Greece.  His  latest  work  has  been*  the 

Preparation  of  an  edition  of  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary 
i  Turkish  and  Greek  waters,  with  a  Preface, 
notes,  and  illustrations.  He  has  also  published 
selections  from  modern  Greek  authors  in  prose 
and  poetry,  including  History,  Oratory,  Hi^tori- 
cal  Romance,  Klephtic  Ballads,  Popular  Poems 
and  Anacreontics. 
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As  Professor,  "besides  teaching  classes  in  the 
Text  "books,  he  hits  delivered  many  courses  of 
lectures  on  Comparative  Philology  and  History 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  through  the 
classical  periods,  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the 
present  day. 

Outside  of  the  University,  besides  numerous  lec- 
tures delivered  before  Lyceums,  Teachers9  Insti- 
tutes, and  other  popular  bodies,  Dr.  Felton  has  de- 
livered three  courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston.  The  first  (in  the  winter  of  1851-2),  of 
thirteen  lectures  on  the  History  and  Critici^n  of 
Greek  Poetry ;  the  second  (in  1853),  of  twelve 
lectures  on  the  Life  of  Greece ;  the  third,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1854,  on  the  Downfall  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Greece.  These  were  published  in  186V, 
entitled ;  Greece^  Ancient  and  Modern, 

To  these  extended  literary  labors,  Dr.  Feiton 
has  brought  a  scholar's  enthusiasm.  He  has  not 
confined  his  attention  to  the  technicalities  of  hia 
profession,  but  illustrated  its  learned  topics  in  a 
liberal  as  well  as  in  an  acute  literal  manner, 
while  he  has  found  time  to  entertain  in  his  writ- 
ings the  ^current  scientific  and  popular  literature 
of  the  day.  As  an  orator  he  is  skilful  and  elo- 
quent in  the  disposition  and  treatment  of  his  sub- 
jects. "We  have  already  alluded  to  his  elevated 
composition  on  the  approaching  death  of  Webster, 
and  as  a  further  indication  of  his  manner,  we 
may  cite  a  passage  from  his  address  before  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  in  1854. 

j**Dr.  Felton  died  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1862, 
His  Familiar  Letters  from  Europe  appeared  two 
years  later. 

BOMB  AOT>  GREECE  TX  AMERICA. 

An  ancient  orator,  claiming  for  his  beloved 
Athens  the  leadership  among  the  states  of  Greece, 
rests  his  argument  chiefly  on  her  pre-eminence  in 
those  intellectual  graces  which  embellish  the  present 
life  of  man,  and  her  inculcation  of  those  doctrines 
which  gave  to  the  initiated  a  sweeter  hope  of  a  life 
beyond  the  present.  Yirgil,  in  stately  hexameters, 
by  the  shadowy  lips  of  father  Anchises  in  Elysium, 
calls  on  the  Roman  to  leave  •  these  things  to 
-others : — 

Excudent  alii  spirautia  molHns  seras; 
Credo  equidem ;  vivos  ducent  de  marnnore  valtus ; 
Orabunt  caroas  meliiis,  ccelique  mcatus 
Dosciibcnt  radio  et  surgentia  sidera  discent; 
Tu  rcgcro  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento, 
Ha  tibi  orunt  artes;  pacisque  imponere  moreni, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  dcbellare  superbos. 

TheseJkies  strike  the  .key-notes  to  Greek  and  Roman 
character* — Greek  ,arwl  Roman  history.  Durihg 
.the;  long  existence  of 'the  Athenian  Republic,  amidst  \ 
tha  interroptions  of  foreign  and  domestic  wars, — -her 
territory  overrun  by  Hellenic  and  Barbarian  armies, 
her  forests  burned,  her  fields  laid  waste,  her  temples 
labelled  in  the  dost,— rin  those  tumultuous  ages  of 
"her  democratic  existence,  the  fire  of  her  creative 
geniua  never  smouldered.  She  matured  and,  per- 
fected the  art  of  historical, composition,  of  political 
and  forensic  eloquence,  of  popular  legislation,  of 
lyric  and  dramatic,  poetry,  of  music,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture ;  sfae  unfolded  the  mathema- 
tics, -theoretically  ami* practically,  and  elothed  tlje 
moral  and  metaphysbaiseieacea  in  the  brief  .senten- 
tious wisdom  of  .the  myriadtcomded  Aristotle,  and 
the  honeyed  eloquence  of  PlafcOw  »Rome  overran  the 
•world  with  her  anus,  aud  Chough  she  did  noLalwavs^ 
spare  the  subject,  she  beat  4own, the  praud,  aud  laid, 


her  laws  upon  the  prostrate  nations.  Greece  fell 
before  the  universal  victor,  bat  she  still  asserted  her 
intellectual  supremacy,  and,  as  even  the  Roman 
poet  confease.1,  the  conquered  became  the  teacher 
and  guide  of  the  conqueror.  At  the  prese.it  moment, 
the  intellectual  dominion  of  Greece — ^r  rather  of 
Athens,  the  school  of  Greece — is  more  absolute  than 
ever.  Her  Plato  is  still  the  unsurpassed  teacher  of 
moral  wisdom ;  her  Aristotle  has  not  bee.i  excelled 
as  a  philosophic  observer;  her  j^Esahylus*  and 
Sophocles  have  been,  equalled  only  by  Shakespeare. 
O.i  the  field  of  Marathon,  "we  call  up  the  shock  of 
battle  and  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarian  host;  but 
with  deeper  interest  still  -we  remember  that  the 
great  dramatic  poet  fought  for  his  country's  freedom, 
in  that  brave  muster.  As  we  gaze  over  the  blue 
waters  of  Salamis,  we  think  not  only  of  the  clash  of 
triremes,  the  shout  of  the  onset,  the  paean  of  victory; 
but  of  the  magnificent  lyrical  drama  in  w'.iich  the 
martial  poefe  worthily  commemorated  the  naval 
triujiph  which  he  had  worthily  helped  to  achieve. 

All  these  things  suggest  lessons  for  us,  evea  now. 
We  have  the  Roman  passion  for  universal  empire, 
angler  the  names  of  Manifest  Destiny  and  Annexa- 
tion. I  do  not  deny  the  good  the,*e  is  ia  this,  nor 
the  greatness  inherent  in  extended  e  npire,  bravely 
and  fairly  won.  But  the  empire  of  science,  letters, 
and  art,  is  honorable  and  enviable,  because  it  is 
g  lined  by  no  unjust  aggression  on  neighboring 
countries;  by  no  subjection  of  weaker  nations  to 
the  rights  of  the ,  stronger ;  by  no  stricken  fields, 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  myriads. 
No  crimes  df  violence  or  fraud  sow  the  seed  of  dis- 
ease, which  must  in  time  lay  it. prostrate  in  the  dust ; 
its  foundations  are  as  immovable  as  virtue,  and  its 
structure  as  imperishable  as  the  heavens.  If  we 
must  add  province  to  province,  let  us  add  realm  to 
realm  in  our  intellectual  march.  If  we  must  enlarge 
our  territory  till  the  continent  can  no  longer  contain 
us,  let  us  not  forget  to  enlarge  with  equal  step  the 
"boundaries  of  science  and  the  triumphs  of  art  I 
confess  I  would  rather,  for  human  progress,  that  the, 
poet  of  America  gave  a  new  charm  to  the  incanta- 
tions of  the  Muse ;  that  the  orator  of  America  spoke 
in  new  and  loftier  tones  of  civic  and  philosophic 
eloquence;  that  the  artist  of  America  overmatched 
the  godlike  .forms,  whose  placid  beauty  looks  out 
upon  us  from  the  great  past, — than  annex  to  a 
country,  already  overgrown,  every  acre, of  desert 
land,  from .  ocean  to.  ocean  and  from  pole  to  pole. 
If  we  combine  the  Roman  character  with  the  Greek, 
the  Roman  has  had  its  sway  long  enough,  and  it  is 
time  the  Greek  should  take  its  turn.  Vast  extent  is 
something,  but  not  everything.  The  magnificent 
civilization  of  England,  and  her  imperial  sway  over 
the  minds  of  men,  arc  the  trophies  of  a  realm, 
geographically  considered,  but  a  satellite  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  which  you  can  traverse  ia  a  single 
day.  An  American  in  London  pithily  expressed  the 
feeling  naturally  excited  ia  ono  familiar  with  our 
jaagnificerit  spaces  and  distances,  when  he  told  an 
English  friend  he  dared  not  go  to  bed  at  wght,  for 
fear  of  falling  overboard  before  morning.  The 
states  of  Greece  were  of  insignificant  extent.  On 
the  map  of  the  world  they  fill  a  scarcely  visible 
space,  and  Attica  is  a  microscopic  dot.  From  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  from  the  Acrocorinthos,  the 
eye  ranges  over  the  whole  land,  which  has  filled  the 
•universe  with  the  renown  of  its  mighty  names. 
From  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  we  trace  the  scenes 
where  Socrates,  conversed,  and  taught,  and  died; 
where  Demosthenes  breathed  deliberate  valor  into 
the  despairing  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  where  the 
dramatists,  exhibited  their  matchless  tragedy  and 
comedy;  where. Plato  charmed  .the  hearers  of  the 
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Academy  with  the  divinest  teaching  of  Philosophy, 
while  the  Cephissus  murmured  by  under  the  shadow 
of  immemorial  olive  groves ;  where  St.  Paul  taught 
the  wondering  but  respectful  sages  of  the  Agora, 
and  the  Hill  of  Mars,  the  knowledge  of  the  living 
God,  and  the  resurrection  to  life  eternal,  There 
stand  the  ruius  of  the  Parthenon,  saluted  and  trans- 
figured by  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  or  the 
unspeakable  loveliness  of  the  Grecian  night, — beau- 
tiful, solemn,  pathetic.  In  that  foeus  of  an  hour's 
easy  walk,  the  lights  of  ancient  culture  condensed 
their  burning  rays;  and  from  this  centre  they  have 
lighted  all  time  and  the  whole  world.  * 

ELIZABETH  MAEGAEET  CHAOTILER. 

ELIZABETH  MARGARET,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chandler,  a  Q  inker  farmer  in  easy  circumstances, 
was  born  at  Centre,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
December  24,  1807.  She  was  educated  at  tha 
Friends'  schools  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  an  early 
age  commenced  writing  verges.  At  eighteen 
she  wrote  a  poem,  The  Slave  Ship,  which  gain- 
ed a  prize  offered  by  the  Gasket,  a  monthly  ma- 
gazine. She  next  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  an  anti  slavery 
periodical  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  mjst  of  her 
subsequent  productions  appeared. 

In  1830,  Miss  Chandler  removed  with  her  aunt 
and  brother  ( .he  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  ag«.)  to  the  territory  of  Michigan.  The  fa- 
mily settled  near  the  village  of  Tecumseh,  Lena- 
wee  county,  on  the  river  Raisin ;  the  name  of 
Ilazlebank  beinggi  ven  to  their  farm  by  the  poetess. 
She  continued  her  contributions  from  this  place 
in  prose  and  verse  on  the  topic  of  Slavery  until 
she  was  attacked  in  the  spring  of  1834  by  a  re- 
mittent fever;  nnder  the  influence  of  which  she 
gradually  sank  nntil  her  death  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  November  of  the  same  year. 

In  1836,  a  collection  of  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Chandler,  with  a  Memoir  of 
her  Life  a>td  Charaef&r,  "by  Benjamin  Lwidy^  the 
editor  of  the  journal  with  which  she  was  connect- 
ed, appeared  at  Philadelphia.  The  volume  also 
contains  a  zmmber  of  Hksays,  Philaiiihropical  and 
Moral,  from  the  author's  pen. 

Miss  Chandler's  poems  are  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects; bat  whatever  the  theme,  it  is  in  almost 
every  instance  brought  to  bear  on  the  topic  of 
Slavery.  Her  compositions  are  marked. by  spirit, 
fluency,  and  feeling. 

JOHN  WOOiaCA-JT. 

Meek,  humble,  sinless  as  a  very  child, 

.    Such  wert  thou, — and,  though  unbeheld,  I  seem. 

Oft-times  to  g:ize  upon  thy  features  mild, 

Thy  grave,  yet  gentle  lip,  and  the  soft  beaux 
Of  that  kind  eye,  that  knew  not  how  to  shed  * 

A.  glance  of  aught  save  love^  oa  any  human  Head. 

Servant  of  Jesus  1  Christian  1  not  alone 

In  name  and  creed,  with  practice  differing  -wide, 

Thou  didst  not  in  thy  conduct  fear  to  own 
His  self-denying  precepts  for  thy  guide. 

Stern  only  to  thyself,  all  others  felt 

Thy  strong  rebuke  was  love,  not  meant  to  crush,  but 
melt. 

Thou,  who  didst  pour  o'er  all  the  human  kind 

The  gushing  fervor  of  thy  sympathy ! 
E'en  the  unreasoning  brute  failed  not  to  find 

A  pleader  for  his  happiness  in  thee. 
Thy  heart  was  moved  for  every  breathing  thing, 
By  careless  man  exposed  to  needless  suffering. 


But  most  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  slave, 
Stirred  the  deep  fountain  of  thy  pitving  heart ; 

And  still  thy  hand  was  stretched  to  aid  and  save, 
Until  it  seemed  that  thou  hadst  taken  a  part 

In  their  existence,  and  couldst  hold  no  more 

A  separate  life  from  them,  as  thou  hadst  done  before. 

How  the  sweet  pathos  of  thy  eloquence, 
Beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  went  forth 

Entreating  for  them  I  that  this  vile  offence, 
So  tmbeseemii.g  of  our  country's  worth, 

Might  be  removed  before  the  threatening  cloud, 

Thou  saw'st  overhanging  it,  should  burst  in  storm  and 
blood. 

So  may  thy  name  be  reverenced, — thou  wert  one 
Of  those  whose  virtues  link  us  to  our  kind, 

By  our  best  sympathies;  thy  day  is  done, 
But  its  twilight  lii-gers  still  behind, 

In  thy  pure  memory ;  and  we  bless  thee  yet, 

For  the  example  fair  thou  hast  before  us  set 

LATTGHTON  08BOBR, 

THE  only  account  which  we  have  met  with  of 
this  gentleman,  a  member  of  a  New  York  ia- 
mily,  is  in  the  late  Mr.  Poe's  "  Sketches  of  the 
Literati,"  and  that  fnrnishes  little  more  than  a  re- 
cognition of  the  genius  of  the  author,  which  is  ia 
some  respects  akin  to  that  of  his  critic.  Mr. 
Osborn  has  published  anonymously,  and  all  of 
his  books  have  been  of  a  character  to  excite 
attention.  They  are  bold,  discursive,  play  some 
tricks  with  good  taste  and  propriety ;  and  upon 
the  whole  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  keen- 
ness of  perception  than  for  their  want  of  judg- 
ment in  its  display.  With  more  skill  and  a  jusfc 
proportion,  the  writer's  powers  would  have  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  the  public.  As  it  is,  he 
has  rather  added  to  the  curiosities  of  literature 
than  to  the  familiar  companions  of  the  library. 
Mr.  Osborn  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col' 
lege,  of  the  clasj  of  1827. 


His  first  book,  Sixty  Years  of  the  Life  of  Je- 
remy LeviS)  was  published  in  New  York  in  1831, 
in  two  stout  duodecimo  volumes.  It  is  a  ram- 
bling Shandean  autobiography;  grotesque,  humor- 
ous, sentimental,  and  i-atirical,  though  too  crude 
and  unfinished  to  hold  a  high  rank  for  any  of 
those  qualities. 

Mr,.  Poe  mentions  its  successor,  The  Dream  of 
Alla-ad-Deen,  from  the  Romance  ofAnastasia,  by 
Charles  Erskine  White,  D.D.,  a  pamphlet  of  thirty- 
two  small  pages,  the  design  of  which  he  states  to 
be,  "to  reconcile  us  to  death  and  evil  on  the 
somewhat  nnphilosophical -ground  that  compara- 
tively we  are  of  little  importance  in  the  scale  of 
creation." 

The  Confessions  of  a  Poet  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1835.     Its  prefatory  chapter,  announc- 
ing the  immediate  suicide  of  the  Nero,  prepares 
the  reader  for  the  passionate  romance  of  the  in- 
tens-e  school  which  follows. 
^  In  1888  a  curious  anomalous  satire  was  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  in  a  full-sized  octuvo  volume,  . 
of  noticeable  typographical  excellence,  The  Vi~ 
sion  of  Ritbeta,  an  JE/pic  Story  of  the  Island  of 
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Manhattan,  with  Illustration*  done  ?0n  Stone*  In 
the  relation  x>f  text  and  notes,  and  a  certain  air 
of  learning,  it  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  Ma- 
thias's  "  Pursuits  of  Literature."  The  labor  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  material.  The  par- 
ticular game  appeared  to  be  the  late  Col.  Stone, 
and  his  paper  the  Commercial  Advertiser*  The 
contributors  to-  the  New  York  American,  the 
New  York  Review,  and  other  periodicals  of  the 
time,  also  came  in  for  notice  ;  but  the  jest  was  a 
dull  one,  and  the  book  failed  to  be  read,  notwith- 
standing its  personalities.  Among  its  other 
humors  was  a  rabid  attack  on  "Wordsworth,  the 
question  of  whose  genius  had  by  that  time  been 
settled  for  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  something 
of  this  was  resumed  in  the  author's  subsequent 
volume,  in  1841,  published  by  the  Appletons,  en- 
titled Arthur  Carryl,  &  Novel  ~by  the  Author  of 
the  Vision  of  JRubefa,  Cantos  first  and  second. 
Odes  ;  Epistles  to  Milton,  Pope,  Juvenal,  and  the 
Devil;  Epigrams;  Parodies  of  Horace  ;  Eng- 
land as  she.  is;  and  other  minor  Poems,  ty  the 
same.  This  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  author's  best 
volume.  The  critical  prefaces  exhibit  his  scho- 
larship to  advantage  ;  the  Odes,  martial  and  ama- 
tory, are  ardent  and  novel  in  expression  ;  the 
Epistles  to  Milton,  Pope,  Juvenal  —  severally  imi- 
tations, of  the  blank  verse,  the  couplet,  and  the 
hexameters  of  the  originals  —  are  skilful  exercises. 
The  chief  piece,  Arthur  Carry  1,  a  poem  of  the  Don 
Juan  class,  has  many  felicitous  passages  of  per- 
sonal description,  particularly  of  female  beauty. 
The  next  production  of  Mr.  Osbprn,  indicative 
of  the  author's  study  and  accomplishments  as  an 
artist,  was  of  a  somewhat  different  character, 
being  an  elaborate  didactic  Treatise  on  Oil  Paint- 
ing.  It  was  received  as  a  useful  manual. 

**Mr.  Osborn  has  published  in  recent  years 
a  series  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  dramatic 
poems,  comprising:  Calvary  —  Virginia:  Trage- 
dies, 1867;  Alice,  or,  The  Painters  Story,  1867; 
The  Silver  Head,  and  the  Double  Deceit:  Come- 
dies, 1867;  Bianco,  Capello,  a  Tragedy,  1868; 
The  Montanini,  —  The  School  for  Critics,  Come- 
dies, 1868;  Travels  by  Sea  and  Land  of  Alethi- 
theras,1868;  TJgo  Da  Este  —  Ulerto  —  The  Cid 
of  Seville:  Tragedies,  1869;  The  Magnetizer  — 
The  Prodigal:  Comedies  in  Prose,  1869,  The 
Last  Mandeville  —  ne  Heart's  Sacrifice  —  The 
Monk  —  Matilda  of  Denmark  :  Tragedies,  1870; 
Meleagros  —  The  New  Calvary:  Tragedies,  1871; 
and  Mariamne,  aTragedyofJewishHistory,  1873. 
BOKNKP—  THE  REPROACH:  OF  VENTTS. 

The  Queen  of  Rapture  hovered  o'er  my  bed, 
Borne  on  the  "wings  of  Silence  and  the  3Sight: 
She  touched  -with  hers  my  glowing  lips  and  said, 
While  my  blood  tingled  with  the  keen  delight, 

"  And  is  the  spirit  of  thy  youth  then,  fled, 
That  made  thee  joy  in  other  themes  more  bright  ? 
For  satire  only  must  thine  ink  be  shed, 
And'  none  but  boys  and  fools  my  praises  write  T* 

"  0,  by  these  swimming  eyes,"  I  said,  and  sighed, 
14  And  by  this  pulse,  which  feels  and  fears  thine  art, 
Thou  know'st,  enchantress,  and  thou  seest  with  pride, 

Thou  of  my  being  art  the  dearest  part  ? 
Let  those  sing  love  to  whom  love  is  denied  ; 
But  I,  0  queen,  I  chant  thee  in  my  heart" 


Lord  of  the  iron  harp  !  thou  master  of  diction 
satiric, 


Who,  -with  the  scourge  of  song,  lashed  Vices  in  mo- 
narch and  people, 
And  to  the  scoff  of  the  age,  and  the  scorn  of  all  ages 

succeeding, 

Bared  the  rank  ulcers  of  sin  in  the  loins  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  Nations! 
I,  who  have  touched  the  same  chords,  but  with  an 

indifferent  finger, 
Claim  to  belong  to  the  choir,  at  whose  head  thou 

art  seated  supernal. 
More,  I  have  read  thee  all  through,  from  the  first 

to  the  ultimate  spondee, — 
Therefore  am  somewhat  acquaint  with  thy  spirit 

and  manner  of  thinking. 
Knowing  thee,  then,  I  presume  to  address  without 

more  introduction 
Part  of  this  packet  to  thee,  and,  out  of  respect  to 

thy  manes, — 
Owing  not  less  unto  thine  than  I  rendered  to  Pope's 

and  to  Milton's, — 
Whirl  my  brisk  thoughts  o'er  the  leaf,  on  the  wheels 

of  thy  spondees  and  dactyls. 
Doubtless,  by  this  time  at  least,  thou  art  fully  con 

versant  with  English ; 
But,  shouldst  thou  stumble  at  all,  lo !  Pope  close  at 

hand  to  assist  thee. 

Last  of  the  poets  of  Rome !  thou  never  wouldst 

dream  from,  what  region 
Cometh  this  greeting  to  thee ;  no  bard  of  thy  kind 

hath  yet  mounted 
Up  to  the  stars  of  the  wise,  from  the  bounds  of  the 

Ocean  Atlantic. 
Green  yet  the  world  of  the  West,  how  should  it 

yield  matter  for  satire  ? 
Hither  no  doubt,  from  thy  Latium,  the  stone-eating 

husband  of  Rhea, 
Fled  from  the  vices  of  men,  as  thou  in.  thy  turn, 

rather  later, 
Went  to   Pentapolis.     Here,   the  Saturnian  age  is 

restored  : 

Witness  Astrsea's  own  form  on  the  dome  of  the  pa- 
lace of  justice! 
Here,  in  his  snug  little  cot,  lives  each  one  content 

with  his  neighbor, 
Envy,  nor  H.-itred,  nor  Lust,  nor  any  bad  passion, 

triumphant ; 
Avarice  known  not  in  name, — for  devil  A  soul  hath 

a  stiver. 

How  then,  you  ask,  do  we  live  ?  O,  nothing  oh 
earth  is  more  simple ! 

A.  has  no  coat  to  his  back;  orB.  is  deficient  in 
breecnes ; 

C.  makes  them  hoth  without  charge,  and  comes  upon 
A.  for  his  slippers, 

While^for  his  shelterless  head  B.  gratefully  shapes 
him  a  beaver, 

*T  is  the  perfection  of  peace!  social  union  most  fully 
accomplished ! 

Man  is  a  brother  to  man,  not  a  rival,  or  slave,  or  op- 
pressor. 

Kay,  in  the  compact  of  love,  all  creatures  are  joy- 
ful partakers. 
******* 

THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  PIKS. 

JTwas  on  the  glorious  day 

When  our  valiant  triple  band* 
Drove  the  British  troops  away 

From  their  strong  and  chosen  stand; 
When  the  city  York  was  taken, 

And  the  Bloody  Cross  hauled  down 


*  The  troops  that  landed  to  the  attack  were  in  three  divi- 
sion*. 


EDWARD  S.  GOULD. 
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"    From  the  walls  of  the  town 
Its  defenders  had  forsaken. 

The  gallant  Pike  had  moved 

A  hurt  foe  to  a  spot 
A  little  more  removed 

From  the  death-shower  of  the  shot; 
And  he  himself  was  seated 

On  the  fragment  of  an  oak, 

And, to  a  captive  spoke, 
Of  the  troops  he  had  defeated. 

He  was  seated  in  a  place, 

Kot  to  shun  the  leaden  rain 
He  had  been  the  first  to  face, 

And  now  burned  to  brave  again, 
But  had  chosen  that  position 

Till  the  officer's  return 

The  truth  who  *d  gone  to  learn. 
Of  the  garrison's  condition. 

When  suddenly  the  ground 

With  a  dread  convulsion  shook, 
And  arose  a  frightful  sound, 

And  the  sun  was  hid  in  smoke ; 
And  huge  stones  and  rafters,  driven 

Athwart  the  heavy  rack. 

Fell,  fatal  on  their  track 
As  the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven. 

Then  two  hundred  men,  and  more, 

Of  our  bravest  and  our  best, 
Lay  all  ghastly  in  their  gore, 

And  the  hero  with  the  rest. 
On  their  folded  arms  they  laid  him ; 

But  he  raised  his  dying  breath: 
**0n,  men,  avenge  the  death 
Of  your  general !"    They  obeyed  him. 

They  obeyed.    Three  cheers  they  gave, 
Closed  their  scattered  ranks,  aatl  on. 

Though  their  leader  found  a  grave. 
Yet  the  hostile  town  was  won. 

To  a  vessel  straight  they  bore  him. 
Of  the  gallant  Chauuoey's  fleet* 
And,  the  conquest  complete,  ^ 

Spread  the  British  flag  before  him. 

O'er  his  eyes  the  long,  last  night 

Was  already  falliLg  fast ; 
But  came  baek  again  the  light 

For  a  moment ;  Jt  was  the  last. 
With  a  victor's  joy  they  fired, 

'Nenth  his  head  by  signs  he  bade 

The  trophy  should  be  laid ; 
And,  thus  pillowed,  Pike  expired. 

EDWAED  S.  GOULD. 

EDWARD  S,  GOUI.D,  a  merchant  of  Itfew  York, 
whose  occasional  literary  publications  belong  to 
several  departments  of  literature,  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Judge  Gould*  of  Connecticut,  and  wad  born  at 


*  James  Could  (1TTO-4888)  was  the  descendant  of  an  English 
family  which  early  settled  in  America.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale;  studied  with  Judge  Eeeve  at  the  law  school  at  Litch- 
field ;  and.  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  became  associated  with 
him  ia  the  conduct  of  that  institution.  The  school  became 
highly  distinguished  by  the  acumen  and  abiTty  of  its  chief  in- 
structors and  the  many  distinguished  pupils  who-  went  fortb 
from  it,  including  John  C.  Calbotm,  John  M.  Clayton,  John  T. 
Haso%  Levi  Woodbury,  Francis  L.  Hawks,  ^Tudge  Theron 
Metcal£  James  G.  King,  Daniel  Lord,  Wifiiam  C.  Wetmore, 
and  George  Griffin,  of  the  bar  of  New  York.  In  1816,  Mr. 
Gould  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Superior  Oonrt  and  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut  His  legal  reputation 
survives  VB  his  well  known  law  book,  Treatise,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Pleading  m  Civil  Action*. 

There  is  a  memoir  of  Judge  Gould  in  the  second  volume  ojT 
Mr.  G*  H.  Hollisters  History" of  Connecticut,  1855. 


LitcMeld  in  that  state  Hay  11,1 808.  As  a  writer 
of  Tales  and.  Skc*tches,he  was  one  of  tlie  early  con- 
tributors to  the  Knickerlxxiker  Magazine,  and  lias 
since  frequently  employed  his  pen  in  the  newspar 
per  and  periodical  literature  of  the  times;  in  Mr. 
Charles  King's  American  in  its  latter  days,  where 
his  signature  of  u  Cassio"  was  well  known ;  in, the 
New  World,  the  Mirror,  the  Literary  World,  and 
other  journals.  In  1£36,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New 
York,  "American  Criticism  on  Americam  Litera- 
ture,"" in  which  he  opposed  the  prevalent  spirit  of 
ultra-laudation  as  injurious  to  the  interests. of  the 
country.  In  1839,  he  published  &  •translation, 
of  Dumas's  travels  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  Fetrsea; 
in  1841,  the  Progress  of  Democracy  by  the  same 
author;  and  in  1842-3,  he  published  through  the 
enterprising  New  World  press,  Translations  of 
Dumas's  Impressions  of  Travel  m  Switzerland; 
Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet  and  Father  Goriot;  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Handsome  Pdcopin  and  A.  Itoyer's 
Charles  de  Bourbon. 

In  1843,  he  also  published  The  $lwp  Eider,  <?r 
the  Old  Boy  in  the  Omnityu*^  Jyy  the  Man  iit,  the 
Claret- Colored  Goa£;  a  designatio»>  which  grew 
out  of  an  incident  at  the  City  Arsenal  during  the 
exciting  election  times  of  1834.  A  riot  occurred 
in  the  sisth  ward,  which  tiie  police  iailed  to  sup- 
press, and  certain  citizens  volunteered  to  put  it 
down.  They  took  forcible  possea«4on  of  the  Ar- 
senal and  supplied  themselves  with  amis  against 
the  opposition  of  Gen.  Arculariu^  the  keeper* 
Gen.  A.  made  a  notable  report  of  the  assault  to 
the  legislature,  in  which  an  unknown  individual 
in  a  claret-colored  coat  was  the  hero :  and  the 
term,  the  man  in  the  claret-colored  coat,  imme- 
diately becamea  by-word.  Mr.GouId  wrote  for  the 
Mirror  a  parody  on  tlie  report,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  celebrated  uMan  in  Claret^"  which,  made  a 
great  hit  in  literary  circles.  The  Sleep  Rider  is  a 
clever  book  of  Sketches^  a  series  of  dramatic  and 
colloquial  JEssays,  presented  after  the  runaway 
fashion  of  Sterne. 

As  a  specimen  of  its  peculiar  manner,  we  may 
cite  a  brief  chapter,  which  has  a  ghince  at  the 
novelist. 


MTOCHATJSJEK. 

I  have  ever  sympathized  deeply  with  the  writer 
of  fiction ;  the  novelist,  that  is,  et  id  genus  omne. 

He  sustains  a  heavier  lond  of  responsibility 

I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  sir.  I  know  you  are  nice 
in  the  matter  of  language ;  and  that  word  was  not 
Ei  glish  when  the  noblest  works  in  Ei  glish  litera- 
ture were  written.  But  sir,  though  I  dreaJ  the 
principle  of  innovation,  I  do  feel  that  "  responsibili- 
ty" is  indisjjensable  at  the  present  day:  it  paves  a 
circumlocution,  in  expressing  a  common  thought, 
and  there  is  no  other  word  that  performs  its  exact 
duty.  Besides,  did  not  the  immortal  Jacksou  use  it 
and  take  it$ 

I  say,  then,  He  sustains  a  heavier  load  .of  respon- 
sibility than  any  other  man.  First  of  all,  he  must 
invent  his  plot — a  task  which,  at  this  time  of  the 
world,  and  after  the  libraries  that  have  been  written, 
is  no  trifle.  Then,  he  must  create  a  .certain  number 
of  characters  for  whose  principles,  conduct,  and  fate, 
he  becomes  answerable.  He  must  employ  them  ju- 
diciously ;  he  must  joaake  them  all—froni  a  cabinr 
.boy  to  a  King— speak  French  and  utter  profound 
wisdom  on  ,every  imaginable  and  unirnugiuable  sub- 
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ject — taking  epecial  care  that  BO  one  of  them,  "by 
any  eliai.ce,  shall  feel,  thii.k,  act,  or  speak  as  ai  y 
human  being,  in  real  life,  ever  did  or  would  or  could 
feel,  think,  act,  or  spenk ;  ai.d  in  the  meantime,  and 
duri;  g  all  time,  he  must,  by  a  process  at  once  natu- 
ral, dexterous,  and  superhuman,  lelieve  these  people 
from  all  embarrassmei.ts  aiid  quandaries  into  which, 
iu  Lis  momenta  of  fervid  inspiration,  lie  has  inadver- 
tently thrown  them. 

]\  ow,  my  dear  sir,  when  you  come  to  reflect  on  it 
this  is  a  serious  business. 

The  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  simple  task 
to  perform.  His  duty  is  light.  He  has  merely  to 
tell  the  truth.  His  -wisdom,  his  invention,  his  dexte- 
rity, all  go  for  nothii  g.  I  grant  you,  some  histori- 
ans have  gained  a  sort  of  reputation — but  how  can 
they  deseive  it  when  all  that  is  time  in  their  books 
is  borrowed;  and  all  that  is  original,  is  probably 
fake? 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  reflection — which,  in 
good  gooth,  is  not  very  profound,  though  perhaps 
not  the  less  useful  on  that  account — while  mendiz.g 
iny  pen ;  and  I  felicitated  myself  that  I  w«s  no  dealer 
in  fiction.  For,  said  I,  had  I  invented  this  narrative 
and  rashly  put  nine  people  ii.to  a  magnetic  slumber 
in  an  omnibus,  how  should  I  ever  get  them  out 
agaii.  ?  * 

Fortunately,  I  stand  on  smco'h  ground  here.  I 
am  telling  the  truth.  I  am  regaling  events  as  they 
occurred.  1  am  tcllirg  you,  my  dear  sir,  what  ac- 
tually took  place  in  this  omnibus,  and  I  hope  tu  in- 
form you,  ere  loi  g,  what  took  \  lace  out  of  it.  In 
fihott,  1  am  a  historian,  whose  simple  duty  is  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  direct  li..e. 

And  r.ow,  havir  g  mended  roy  pen,  I  will  get  on  as 
fast  as  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  roads  per- 
mit. 

The  same  year  Mr.  Gould  pullished  an  A'bridg* 
merit  cf  AlixoiSs  II  slo  y  of  Europe  in  a  single 
octavo  volume,*  which  from  the  labor  and  earo 
bestowed  "Upon  it  Las  cla'nis  cf  its  <yvvn  to  con- 
sideration. The  entire  wak  cf  Alison  was  con- 
densed from  the  author's  ten  volumes,  and  entire- 
ly re  written,  every  material  fact  beirg  preserved 
•while  errors  were  corrected ;  a  work  the  more 
desirable  in  consequence  of  the  diffuse  style  Lnd 
occasional  negligence  of  the  original  author.  1  he 
numerous  editions  which  the  took  lias  since  pass- 
ed through,  afford  best  proof  of  its  utility  and 
Mthful  execution. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Gould  published  The  Very  Age, 
a  comedy  written  for  the  stage.  The  j;kt  turns 
on  distinctions  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  as- 
sumption by  one  of  the  characters  of  the  favorable 
position  in  the  intrigue  of  a  foreign  Count;  while 
a  serious  element  is  introduced  in  the  female  re- 
venge of  a  West  Indian,  who  had  been  betrayed 
in  her  youth  by  the  millionaire  of  the  piece. 

**  Mr.  Gould's  later  works  are :  John  Doe  and 
JZichard  Roe;  or,  Episodes  of  Life  in  New  York, 
1862;  Good  English;  or,  Popular  JZrrors  in 
Language,  a  series  of  articles  reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  with  a  lecture  on 
" Clerical  Elocution,"  1867;  and  A  Supplement 
to  DuyeUnctf  s  History  of  t?ie  World,  1871. 


*  History  of  Europe,  from  tlie  Commencement  of  the  "French 
Revolution  in  17b9  to  the  restoiatiou  of  the  Botubons  in  J.&15, 
by  Archibald  Alison,  F.B.S.E.,  Advocate,  abridged  trorn  tno 
last  London  edition,  for  the  use  of  gericial  leaders,  colleges, 
academies,  and  other  seminaiies  of  learning,  by  Ldwaid  6. 
Gould,  4th  ed.  New  York.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  1846.  Svo.  pp. 
CS88. 


Joim  "W.  GOULD,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Litchfi^ld,  Conn.,  Nov.  14,  1814.  He 
"was  a  very  successful  writer  of  tales  and  sketches 
of  the  sea ;  his  fine  talents  having  been  directed 
to  that  department  of  literature  by  one  or  more 
long  voyage*  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  died  of  consumption,  at  sea,  in  the 
twjnty-fourt-h  year  of  his,  age,  Oct.  1,  1888. 

His  writings  were  originally  published  in  de- 
tached numbers  of  the  New  York  Mirror  and  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  in  the  years  1834^5 ; 
and  after  his  death,  in  1838,  were  collected 
in  a  handsome  volums,  containing  also  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  his  private  journal  of  the 
voyage  on  which  he  died.  This  volume  was 
issued  by  his  brother*  for  private  circulation 
only.*  The  tales  and  sketches  of  the  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Forecastle  Yarns,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  New  World  press  in  1843,,  and  in  a 
new  edition,  by  Stringer  &  Townsend,  New  York, 
1854. 

An*  unfinished  story  found  among  bis  papers 
after  his  death,  will  convey  a  correct  impression 
of  Mr. "  Gould's  descriptive  powers.  The  frag- 
ment is  entitled 

MAW   OTBRBOABD. 

'*  Meet  her,  quartermaster  1 "  hailed  the  officer  of 
the  deck ;  "  hold. on,  everybody  1 " 

Torn  from  my  grasp  upon,  the  capstan  by  a  moun- 
tain-wave which  swept  us  in,  its  power,  I  was  borne 
over  the  lee-bulwarks  ;  ami  a  rope  which  I  grasped 
in.  my  passage,  not  being  belayed,  unrove  in.  my 
hands,  and  I  wjiaburie*!  in  the  sea. 

"  Man  overboard!  "  rang  along  the  decks.  "  Cut 
away  the  life-buoy! " 

StnnneJ  and  strangling,  I  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
instinctively  struck  out  for  the  ship;  while,  clear 
above  the  roar  of  the  storm  and  the  dash  of  the  cold, 
terrible  sea,  the  loud  thunder  of  the  trumpet  came 
full  on  my  ear : 

"  Man  the  weather  main  and  maintop-sail  braces  ; 
slack  the  lee  ones ;  round  in ;  stand  by  to  lower 
away  the  lee-quarter  boat ! " 

Mv  first  plunge  for  the  ship,  whose  dim  outline  I 
could  scarcely  perceive  in  the  almost  pitchy  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  most  fortunately  brought  me 
within  reach  of  the  life-buoy  grating.  Climbing 
upon,  this,  I  u-sed  the  faithless  rope,  still  in  my  hand, 
to  L-ish  myself  fast;  and,  thus  freed  from  the  fear  of 
imme  liate  drowning,  I  could  more  quietly  watch 
and  wait  for  rescue. 

The  ship  was  now  hidden  from  my  sight ;  but, 
being  to  leeward,  I  could  with  considerable  dis- 
tinctness make  out  her  whereabout,  and  judge  of  the 
motions  on  board.  Directly,  a  signal-lantern  glanced 
at  her  peak ;  and  oh !  how  brightly  shone  that  soli- 
tary beam  on  my  straining  eyej~for,  though  res- 
cued from  immediate  peril,  what  other  succor  could 
I  look  for,  during  that  fearful  swell,  on-  which  no 
boat  could  live  a  moment  ?  What  could  I  expect 
save  a  lingering,  horrid  death  ? 

"Within  a  cable's  length,  lay  my  floating  home, 
•where,  ten  minutes  before,  nob  a  lighter  heart  than, 
mine  was  inclosed  by  her  frowning  bulwarks ;  and, 
though  so  near  that  I  could  hear  the  rattling  of  her 
cordage  and  the  rustling  thunder  of  her  canvas,  I 
could  f  Jso  Hear  those  orders  from  her  trumpet  which 
extinguished  hope. 

*  John  W.  Gould's  Private  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Now 
Tork  to  Rio  Janeiro ;  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life, 
and  his  Occasional  Writings,  edited  hy  his  brothers.  Printed 
for  private  circulation  only.  New  York.  1839.  8vo.  pp.  2U7. 
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"Belay  all  with  that  boat!"  said  a  voice  that  1 
knew  right  well;  "she  can't  live  a  minute  I  * 

My  heart  died  withm  me,  and  1  closed  my  eyes 
in  despair.  Next  fell  upon  my  ear  the  rapid  notes 
of  the  drum  beating  to  quarters,  with  all  the  clash, 
and  tramp,  and  roar  of  a  night  alarm;  while  I  could 
also  faintly  hear  the  mustering  of  the  divisions, 
which  was  done  to  ascertain  who  was  missing. 
Then  came  the  hissing  of  a  rocket,  which,  bright 
and  clear,  soared  to  heaven ;  and  agaia  falling,  its 
momentary  glare  was  guenehed  m  the  waves. 

Drifting  from  the  ship,  the  hum  died  away;  but 
see — that  sheet  of  flame  I — the  thunder  of  a  gun 
boome  1  over  the  stormy  sea.  Now  the  blaze  of  a 
blue-light  illumines  the  darkness,  revealing  the 
tall  spars  and  white  canvass  of  the  ship,  still 
near  me  I 

" Maintop  there! "  came  the  hail  again,  "  do  you 
see  him  to  leeward ! w 

"  No,  sir  I **  was  the  ehill  reply. 

The  ship  now  remained  stationary,  "with  her 
light  aloft ;  but  I  could  perceive  nothing  more  for 
some  minutes ;  they  have  given  me  up  for  lost 

That  I  could  see  the  ship,  those  on  board  well 
knew,  provided  I  had  gained  the  buoy:  bat  their 
object  was  to  discover  me,  and  now  several  blue- 
lights  were  burned  at  once  oa  various  parts  of 
the  rigging.  How  plainly  could  I  see  her  roll- 
ing in  the  swell  1 — at  oae  moment  engulfed,  and 
in  the  next  rising  clear  above  the  wave,  her  bright 
masts  and  white  sails  glancing,  the  mirror  of  hope, 
in  this  fearful  illumiaatioa ;  while  I,  covered  with 
the  breaking  surge,  was  tossed  wildly  about,  now 
on  the  crest,  now  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

"There  he  is,  Sir!  right  abeam!  "  shouted  twenty 
voices,  as  I  rose  upon  a'wave. 

"  Man  the  braces! "  was  the  quick,  clear,  and  joy- 
ous reply  of  the  trumpet:  while,  to  cheer  the  forlorn 
heart  of  the  drowning  seaman,  the  martkl  tones  of 
the  bugle  rung  out,  "Bowrder^  away!**  and  the 
shrill  cull  of  the  boatswain  piped,  **  Haul  taut  and 
belay !  *  and  the  noble  ship,  blazing  with  light,  fell 
off  before  the  wiudL 

A  new  danger  now  awaited  me;  for  the  immense 
hull  of  the  filoop-of-war  came  plunging  around, 
bearing  directly  down  upon  me;  while  her  increased 
proximity  enabled  me  to  discern  all  the  minutiae  of 
the  ship,  and  even  to  recognise  the  face  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  as,  trumpet  in  hand,  he  stood  on  the  fore- 
castle. 

Nearer  yet  she  came,  while  I  could  move  only  as 
the  wave  tossed  me ;  and  now,  the  end  of  her  fiying- 
jib-boom  is  almost  over  my  head  1 

**  Hard  a-port ! n  hailed  the  trumpet  at  this  criti- 
cal moment ;  "  round  in  weather  main-braces ;  right 
the  helm  !w 

The  spray  from  the  bows  of  the  ship,  as  she  came 
tip,  d-.ished  over  me,  and  the  increased  swell  buried 
me  for  an  instant  under  a  mountain-wave ;  emerging 
from  which,  there  lay  my  ship,  hove-to,  not  her 
length  to  windward  t 

"  Garnet,"  hailed  the  lieutenant  from  the  lee- 
gangway,  "are  you  there,  my  lad? " 

"Ay,  ay,  Sir!"  I  shouted  in  reply;  though  I 
doubted  whether,  in  the  storm,  the  response  could 
reach  him;  but  the  thunder-toned  cheering  which, 
despite  the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  now  rung 
from  the  decks  and  rigging,  put  thai  fear  at  rest, 
and  my  heart  bounded  with  rapture  in  the  joyous 
hope  of  a  speedy  rescue. 

"All  ready?"  hailed  the  lieutenant  again: 
"heave!"  and  four  ropes,  with  small  floats  at- 
tached, were  thrown  from  the  ship  and  fell  around 
me.  None,  however,  actually  touched  me ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  experiment  failed ;  for  I  could  not 


more  my  unwieldy  grating,  and  dared  not  leave  it ; 
as  by  so  doing,  I  might  in  tlutf  fearful  swell  miss  the 
rope,  be  unable  to  regain  my  present  position,  aiid 
drown  between  the  two  chances  of  escape. 

I  was  so  near  to  t3ie  ship  that  I  could  recognise'the 
fsw:es  of  the  crew  on  her  illuminated  deck,  and  hear 
the  officers  as  they  told  me  where  the  ropes  lay; 
but  the  fearful  alternative  I  have  mentioned,  caused 
me  to  hesitate,  rntil  !„  beL  g  so  much  lighter 
than  the  vessel,  found  myself  fast  drifting  to  lee- 
ward, I  then  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  but  aa 
I  measured  the  distance  of  the  nearest  float  with  my 
eye,  my  resolution  again  faltered,  and  the  precious 
and  final  opportunity  was  lost!  Now,  too,  the 
storm  which,  as  if  in  compassion,  had  temporarily 
lulled,  roared  again  in  full  fury;  and  the  safety 
of  the  ship  required  that  she  should  be  put  upon  her 


ASA  GBEENE. 

ASA  GREENE  was  a  physician  of  New  England, 
who  came  to  New  York  about  1830,  and  finally 
established  himself  as  a  bookseller  in  Beekman. 
street.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Travels  of  Ex- 
Bar"ber  F/'itibleton,  a  satire  on  Pit  Her  and  other 
scribbling  English  tourists;  The  Life  and  Adren- 
tnres  of  Dr.  Dodiwus  Duckworth,  A.N.Q.,  to  which 
is  added  the  History  of  a  Steam,  Doctor,  a  stmi- 
mock-heroic  biography  of  a  spoiled  child,  who 
grows  up  to  be  an  awkward  clown,  but  is  gradually 
rounded  oif  into  a  country  practitioner  of  repute. 
The  incidents  of  the  story  are  slight,  and  the 
whole  is  in  the  style  of  the  broadest  farce,  bnt 
possesses  genuine  humor.  This  appeared  in  1803. 
In  1834  he  published  The  Perils  of  Pearl  Street, 
including  a  Taxte  of  the  Danger*  of  Wall  Street, 
l>y  a  Lafe  Merchant,  a  narrative  of  the  fortunes 
or  misfortunes  of  a  country  lad,  who  comes  to 
New  York  in  search  of  wealth,  obtains  a  clerk- 
ship, next  becomes  a  dealer  on  his  own  account, 
fells,  and  after  a  few  desperate  shifts,  settles  down 
as  a  professor  of  book-keeping,  and,  by  the  venture 
of  the  volume  before  us,  of  book-making. 

The  Perils  of  Pearl  street  is  in  a  quieter  tone 
than  Dodimus  Duckworth,  but  shares  in  its 
tumor.  Peter  Funks  and  drumming,  shinning 
and  speculations,  with  the  skin-flint  operations  of 
boarding-house  keepers,  are  its  chief  topics. 
Greene  was  also  the  author  of  another  volume, 
A  Glance  at  New  York,  which  bears  Ms  imprint 
as  publisher  in  1837,  and  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Evening  Transcript,  a  pleasant  daily 
paper  of  New  York.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
store  one  morning  in  the  year  183T. 


The  firm  of  Smirk,  Quirk  &  Co.  affected  a  great 
parade  and  bustle  in  the  way  of  business.  They 
employed  a  large  number  of  clerks,  whom  they 
boarded  at  the  different  hotels,  for  the  convenience 
of  drumming;  besides  each  member  of  the  firm 
boarding  in  Hke  manner,  and  for  a  similar  purpose. 
They  had  an.  immense  pile  of  large  boxes,  such  as 
are  used  for  packing  dry-goods,  constantly  before 
their  door,  blocking  up  the  side-walk  so  that  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  pass.  They  advertised  largely 
in  several  of  the  daily  papers,  and  made.  many 
persons  believe,  what  they  boasted  themselves, 
that  they  sold  more  dry-goods  than  any  house  in  the 
city. 
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B*it  those  who  were  behind  the  curtain,  knew 
better,  They  knew  %ere  was-  a  great  deal  of  vain 
boast  and  empty  show.  They  ki»ew  that  Peter  Funk 
was  much  employed  about  the  premises,  and  putting 
the  best  possible  face  upon  every  thing. 

By  the  by,  speaking  of  PETER  FUNK,  I  must  give  a 
short  history  of  that  distinguished  personage.  When, 
or  where,  he  was  born,  1  cannot  pretead  to  say. 
Neither  do  I  kuow  who  were  his  parents,  or  what 
-was  his  bringing  up.  He  might  have  been  the  child 
of  thirty-six  fathers  for  aught  I  know ;  and  instead 
of  beit.g  brought  up,  have,  as  the  vulgar  saying  is, 
come  up  himsel£ 

One  thing  is  certain,  he  has  been  known  among 
merchants  time  out  of  mind ;  and  though  he  is  des- 
pised aud  hated  by  some,  he  is  much  employed  and 
cherished  by  others.  He  is  a  little,  bustling,  active, 
smiling,  bowing,  scraping,  quizzical  fellow,  in  a  pow- 
dered wig,  JLondo.. -brown  coat,  drab  kersey aiere 
breeches,  and  black  s.lk  stockii  gs. 

This  is  the  standing  porti  ait  of  Peter  Funk, — if  a 
beii  g,  who  changes  his  figure  every  day,  every  hour, 
and  perhaps  every  minute,  may  be  said  to  have  any 
sort  of  fixed  or  regular  form.  The  truth  is,  Peter 
Funk  is  a  very  Proteus ;  and  those  who  behold  him 
in  one  shape  to-day,  may,  if  they  will  watch  bis 
transformations,  behold  him  in  a  hundred  different 
forms  on  the  morrow.  Indeed  there  is  no  calculating, 
from  his  present  appearance,  in  what  shape  he  will 
be  likely  to  figure  next  He  changes  at  will,  to  suit 
the  wishes  of  his  employers. 

His  mind  is  as  flexible  as  his  person.  He  has  no 
scruples  of  conscience.  He  is  ready  to  be  employed 
in  all  manner  of  deceit  and  deviltry-;  and  he  cares 
not  who  his  employers  are,  if  they  only  give  him 
plenty  of  business.  In  short,  he  is  the  most  active, 
industrious,  accommodating,  dishonest,  unprincipled, 
convenient  little  varlet  that  ever  lived. 

Besides  all  the  various  qualities  I  have  mentioned, 
Peter  Funk  seems  to  be  endowed  with  ubiquity— -or 
at  least  with  the  faculty  of  being  present  in  more 
places  than  one  at  the  same  time.  If  it  were  riot  so, 
how  could  he  serve  so  many  masters  at  once  ?  How 
could  he  be  seen  in  one  part  of  Pearl  street  buying 
goods  at  auction ;  in  another  part,  standing  at  the 
door  with  a  quill  behind  each  ear ;  and  in  a  third, 
figuring  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of  goods,  or  cooped 
up  on  the  shelf,  making  ashowof  merchandise  where 
all  WHS  emptiness  behind  ? 

"With  this  account  of  Peter  Funk,  my  readers  have 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  gathered  some  idea  of  his 
character.  If  not,  I  must  inform  them  that  he  is  the 
very  imp  of  deception ;  that  his  sole  occupation  is  to 
deceive ;  and  thut  he  is  only  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  such  being  his  known  character  in 
the  mercantile  community,  his  name  is  sometimes 
used  figuratively  to  signify  any  thing  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  deception — or  as  the  sharp 
ones  say,  to  gull  the  flats. 

Such  being  the  various  and  accommodating  cha- 
racter of  Peter  Funk,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
his  services  should  be  in  great  demand.  Accordingly 
he  is  very  mtich  employed  in  Pearl  street,  sometimes 
under  one  name,  and  sometimes  under  another — for 
I  should  have  mentioned,  as  a  part  of  his  character, 
that  he  is  exceedingly  apt  to  change  names,  and  has 
as  nasny  'aliases  as  the  most  expert  rogue  in  Bride- 
well or  the  Court  of  Sessions..  Sometimes  he  takes 
the  name  of  John  Smith,  sometimes  James  Smith, 
and  sometimes  simply  Mr.  Smith.  At  other  times  he 
is  called  Roger  Brown,  Simon  White,  Bob  Johnson, 
or  Tommy  Thompson.  In  short,  he  has  an  endless 
variety  of  names,  under  which  he  passes  before  the 
world  for  so  many  different  persons.  .  The  initiated 
only  know,  aad  every  body  else  is  gulled. 


Peter  F'ink  is  »  great  fianet  at  auctions.  He  Is 
constantly  present,  bidding  up  the  goods  as  though 
he  was  determined  to  buy  everything  before  him. 
He  is  wed  known,  for  bidding  higaer  thaa  any  body 
else;  or  at  all  events  running  up  an  article  to  the 
very  highe3t  notch,  though  he  fiaally  lets  the  oppos- 
ing bidder  take  it,  merely,  as  he  says,  to  accommo- 
date him — Jr,  nofc  p  irtionlarl JT  wanting;  the  article 
himself,  he  professes  to  have  bid  upon  it  solely  be- 
cause he  thougnt  it  a  great  pity  so  fine  a  piece  of 
gi>ods  should  gj  so  very  far  beneath  its  val"e. 

It  is  no  uneoja.non  thing  to  see  the  little  fellow" 
atteading  aa  auction  in  his  powdered  wig,  his 
brown  coafc,  his  drab  kerseys,  as  fat  as  a  pig,  as 
sleek  as  a  mole,  a  id  smiling  with  the  most  happy 
countenance,  as  if  he  were  about  to  make  his  fortune. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  see  him  standing  near 
the  auctioneer,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  keeps  bobbing 
his  head  in  token  of  bid Jing — "  A  superb  piece  of 
goods!  a  fine  piece  of  goods  I  great  pity  it  should 
go  so  cheap— I  don't  waat  it,  bat  1*11  give  another 
twenty-five  ceats,  rather  than,  it  should  go  .  for 
nothing-"  The  opposite  bidder  is  probably  some  no- 
viee  fro  n  the  country — some  honest  Johnny  Raw, 
who  is  shrewd  enong'i  iu  what  he  understands,  but 
has  never  in  his  life  heard  of  Peter  Funk.  Seeing 
so  very  knowing  aad  respectable  a  looking  man, 
bidding  upon  the  pie^e  of  goods  and  praising  it  ;ip 
at  every  no  1,  he  naturally  thinks  it  must  be  a  great 
bargain,  and  he  is  determine!  to  have  it,  let  it  cost 
what  it  wilt  The  result  is,  that  he  gives  fifty  per 
cent,  more  for  the  article  than  it  is  worth  and  the 
auctioneer  and  Peter  Funk  are  ready  to  burst  with 
laughter  at  the  prodigious  gull  they  have  made  of 
the  poor  countryman. 

By  thus  running  up  goods,  Peter  is  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  auctioneers,  though  he  never  pays  them 
a  cent  of  money.  Indeed  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
purchase,  nor  is  it  that  of  tlie  auctioneer  that  he 
sho  ild.  Goods  nevertheless  are  frequently  struck 
off  to  him ;  and  then  the  salesman  cries  out  the  name 
of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Johnson,  or  some  other  among  the 
hundred  aliases  of  Peter  Funk,  as  the  purchaser. 
But  the  goods,  on  such  occasions,  are  always  taken 
back  by  the  auctioneer,  agreeably  to  a  secret  under- 
standing between  him  and  Peter. 

In  a  word,  Peter  Funk  is  the  great  undsr-bidder  at 
all  the  auctions,  and  might  witn  no  little  propriety 
be  styled  the  under-bidder  general.  Bub  this  sort 
of  characters  are  both  unlawful  and  unpopular — not 
to  say  odious — and  hence  it  become.*  necessary  for 
Peter  Funk,  alias  the  under-bidder.  to  have  so 
many  aliases  to  his  name,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
be  detected  in  the  underhanded  practice  of  under- 
bidding.. 

To  avoid  detection,  however,  he  sometimes  resorts 
to  other  tricks,  among  which  one  is,  to  net  the  part 
of  a  ventriloquist,  and  appear  to  be  several  different 
persons,  bidding  in  ditfereat  places.  He  has  the 
knack  of ehaugiug  his  voice  at  will,  and  counterfeit- 
ing that  of  sundry  well-known  persons ;  so  that 
goods  are  sometimes  knocked  off  to  gentlemen  who 
have  never  opened  their  mouths. 

But  a  very  common  trick  of  Peter's,  is,  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  cellar,  from  whence,  through  a 
convenient  hole  near  the  auctioneer,  his  voice  is 
heard  bidding  for  goods;  and  nobody,  but  those 
in  the  secret,  know  from  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds. This  is  acting  the  part  of  Peter  Funk  in  the 
cellar. 

But  Peter,  for  the  most  part,  is  fond  of  being  seen, 
in  some  shape  or  other ;  and  it  matters  little  what, 
so  that  he  can  aid1  bis  employers  in  carrying  on  a 
system  of  deception.  He  will  figure  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  box,  bale,  or  package  of  goods ;  he  will  ap- 
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pear  in  twenty  different  places,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  shelf  of  s  jobber  —  sometimes  representing  a 
specimen  of  English,  French,  or  other  goods  —  but 
being  a  mere  shadow,  and  nothing  else—  a  phau- 
tasma  —  a  show  without  the  substance.  la  this  manner 
It  was,  that  he  often  figured  in  the  service  of  Smirk, 
Quirk  &  Co.  ;  and  while  people  were  astonished  at 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  goods  they  had.  in.  their 
store,  two  thirds  at  Least  of  the  show  was  owing  to 
Peter  Funk. 


B. 

RjOne  of  theleadmgwriters 
of  the  West,  was  bora  at  Philadelphia  in  1808. 
His  father  "was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  after  the  failure  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1798,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  on 
the  popular  side. 

After  his  death  Ms  widow  removed  in  1816 
to  Ohio,  and  settled  at  Cincinnati,  where  the 
son  became  a  printer.  As  with  many  other* 
of  the  same  craft,  the  setting  of  type  was 
after  a  while  exchanged  for  the  production  of 
"copy."  Mr.  Gallagher  became  editor  of  a  lite- 
rary periodical,  tLe  Cincinnati  Mirror,  which  he 
continued  for  some  time,  contributing  to  its  pages 
from  his  own  pen  a  number  of  prose  tales  nnd 
poems,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Tne 
enterprise,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  pioneer 
literary  efforts,  was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful. 
During  a  portion  of  its  career,  Mr.  Gallagher  also 
edited  the  Western  Literary  Journal,  published  at 
Cincinnati,  a  work  which  closed  a  brief  existence 
in  1836.  He  was  afterwards  connected  with  the 
Hesperian,  a  publication  of  a  similar  character, 
and  since  1853  has  been  a  farmer  in  Ken  tuck  y 

The  first  production  of  Mr.  Gfallagher  which 
attracted  general  public  attention  was  a  poem 
published  anonymously  in  one  of  the  periodicals, 
entitled  The  W>eekoffhe  Hornet.  This  was  re- 
printed in  the  first  collection  of  his  poeiiH,  pub- 
lished in  a  thin  volmne  in  18S5,  entitled  Enato. 
The  chief  poem  of  this  coleeMon  is  the  Penitent, 
a  Metrical  Tale. 

A  second  part  of  Errfito  appeared  in  the  fall  of 
1835.  It  opens  with  The  Gonque  o>\  a  poem  of 
six'  hundred  and  sixty  lines  on  Napoleon.  The 
third  and  concluding  number  of  the  series  ap- 
peared in  1837,  and  contained  a  narrative  poem 
entitled  Cadw  dlen,  the  incidents  of  which  are 
drawn  from,  the  Indian  conflicts  of  our  frontier 
history. 

The  chief  portions  of  Errato  are  occupied  by  a 
number  of  poems  of  de^criptioii  and  reflection, 
with  a  few  lyrienl  pieces  interspersed,  all  of  which 
possess  meloily,  anil  Imve*  wm  a  i&vorable  recep- 
tion throughout  the  coantrf  .  • 

In  1841  Mr*  <&Haghefre$ted*s  yolume  entitled 
Selectiomfromrthe  P&eticaX  IjUe^f^ure  of  4*  West, 
a  work  peculiarly  appropriate  for  one  who  had 
done  so  much  by  his  labors  in  behalf  of  literature, 
as  well  as  his  own  contributions  to,  the  common 
'stock,  to  foster  and  honor  the  necessarily  arduous 
pursuit  of  literature  in  a  new  country. 


Dust  on  thy  man  tie  I  dust, 
Bright  Summer,  on  thy  livery  of  green  I 
A  tarnish,  as  of  rust, 
Dims  thy  late  orilliaut  sheen : 


And  thy  young  glories— leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower— 
Change  cometii  over  them  with  every  hour* 

Thee  hath  the  August  sun 
Looked  on  with  hot,  and  fierce,  and  brassy  face: 
And  still  and  lazily  run, 
Scarce  whispering  ia  their  pace, 
The  half-dried  rivulets,  that  lately  sent 
A  shout  of  gludaess  up,  as  on  they  went. 

Flame-like,  the  long  mid-day — 
With  not  so  mucn  of  sweet  air  as  hath  stirred 

The  down  u|x>a  the  spray, 

Where  rests  the  panting  bird, 
Dozing  away  the  hot  and  tedious  noon, 
With  fitful  twitter,  sadly  out  of  tuue. 

Seeds  in  the  sultry  air, 
And  gossamer  web- work  on  the  sleeping  trees! 

E'en  the  tall  pines,  that  rear 

Their  plume*  to  catch  the  breeze, 
The  slightest  breeze  from  the  unfreshening  west, 
Partake  fche  general  languor,  and  deep  rest. 

Happy,  as  man  may  be. 
Stretched  ou.  his  back,  in  homely  bean-vine  bower, 

While  the  voluptuous  bee 

Robs  each  surrounding  flower, 
And  prattling  childhood  clambers  o'er  his  breast, 
The  hudbandtnaii  enjoys  hia  noon-day  rest. 

Against  the  hazy  sky, 
The  thiu  aad  fleecy  clouds,  unmovmg,  rest 

Beneath  them  far,  yet  high 

In  the  dim,  distant  west. 
The  vulture,  seeating  thence  its  carrion-fare, 
Sails,  slowly  circling  in  the  sunny  air* 

Soberly,  ia  the  shade, 
Repose  the  patient  cow,  and  toil-worn  ox; 

Or  i;i  the  shoal  stream  wade, 

Sheltered  by  juttkg  rocks: 
The  fleecy  floak,  fly-scourged  and  restless^  rush 
Madly  from  fence  to  feuce,  from  bush  to  bush. 

Tediously  j>ass  the  hours, 
And  veget-itioa  wilts,  with  blistered  root — 

And  droop  the  thirsting  flowers, 

Where  the  slant  sunbeams  shoot ; 
But  of  each  tall  old  tree,  the  lengthening  line, 
Slow-creeping  eastward,  marks  the  day's  decline. 

F;i<ter,  along  the  plain, 
Moves  now  the  shade,  and  on  the  meadow's  edge : 

The  kine  are  forth  again, 

The  bird  flits  in  the  hedge. 
Now  in  the  molten  west  sinks  the  hot  sun. 
Welcome,  mild  eve! — the  sultry  day  is  done. 

Pleasantly  come*t  thou, 
Dew  of  the  evening,  to  the  crisped-up  grass ; 

And  the  curled  corn-blades  bow, 

As  the  light  breezes  pass, 

That  their  parched  lips  may  feel  thee,  and  expand, 
Thou  sweet  reviver  of  the  fevered  land. 

So,  to  the  thirsting  soul, 
Cometh  the  dew  of  the  Almighty's  love ; 

And  the  scathed  heart,  made  whole, 

Turneth  in  joy  above, 
To  where  the  spirit  freely  mny  expand, 
And  rove,  untrammelled,  in  that  "  better  land." 

THE  LABORER. 

Stand  up  erect !     Thou  hast  the  form 
And  likeness  of  thy  Godl — who  moref 

A  soul  as  dauntless  'mid  the  storm  , 

Of  daily  lite,  a  heart  as  warm 
And  pare  as  breast  e'er  wore. 
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What  then  ?~ Thou  art  as  true  a  MAN 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among ; 
As  much  a  part  of  the  Great  Flan 
That  with  Creation's  dawu  began, 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?  —the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief? 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  tiiee  by, 
With  proud  step,  and  averted  eye  ? 
Kay  1  nurse  not  such  beliet 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  th.ee? 
A  feather,  which  thou  mighte^t  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

JSo: — uncurbed  passions — low  desires — 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect — 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

For  ever,  till  thus  checked : 

These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst: 
They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot — 
Thy  labor  and  thy  life  accurst 
Oh,  stand  erect !  and  from  them  burst! 
And  longer  suffer  not  I 

Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy ! 

The  great  I — what  better  they  than  thou  I 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free ! 
Has  God  with  equal  favors  thee 

Negleated  to  endow  ? 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not:  it  is  but  dustl 
Is  or  pluce :  uncertain  as  the  wind ! 

But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  eras* 

And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both — a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban, 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then. — that  thy  little  spaa 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod ! 

JOHN  GEEENLEAF  WHITTIEB 
Is  of  a  Quaker  family,  established,  in  spite  of  old 
Puritan  persecutions,  on  the  banks  of  the  Herri- 
mack,  where,  at  the  homestead  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  the  poet  was 
born  in  1808.  Until  his  eighteenth  year  he  lived 
at  home,  working  on  the  farm,  writing  occasional 
verses  for  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  and  turning  his 
hand  to  a  little  shoemaking,  one  of  the  industrial 
resources  with  which  the  New  England  farmer 
sometimes  ekes  out  the  family  subsistence.*  Then 
came  two  years  of  town  academy  learning,  when 
he  became  editor,  in  1829,  at  Boston,  of  the 
American  Manufacture,  a  newspaper  in  the  tariff 

*  In  a  Denial  article  on  Mr.  "Whtttier  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
W.  8.  Thayerin  the  North  American  Kevlew  for  July,  1854,  to 
which  we  are  under  obligations  for  several  facts  in  the  present 
notice,  there  is  this  explanation  of  theshoemaking  incident ; — 
•*  Indeed,  upon  the  strength  of  this,  *  the  gentle  craft  of  lea* 
ther'  have  laid  an  especial  claim  to  him  as  one  of  their  own 
poets;  bttt  we  are  afraid  that  mankind  wonld  go  barefooted  if 
8t  Crispin  had  never  had  a  more  devoted  disciple.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  thrift  of  New  England  farmers  to  provide 
extra  occupation  for  a  rainy  day,  and  during  the  winter  season, 
or  when  the  weather  is  too  inclement  for  out-of-door  work,  the 
former  and  his  sons  turn  an  honest  penny  hy  giving  their  at- 
tention to  some  employment  equally  remunerative.  For  this 
P»n>°se  "lev  have  near  the  farrn-tioupe  a  small  shed  stocked 
with  the  appropriate  implements  of  labor.  But  from  what  we 
know  of  Whittier's  life,  it  could  not  hav*>  be^n  long  before  he 
violated  the  Horatian  precept  which  forbids  the  shoemaker  to 
go  beyoad  his  last.*' 


interest.  In  1830  he  "became  editor  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  conducted  by  Brainard  at  Hart- 
ford, and  when  the  "  Bemains"  of  that  poet  were 
published  in  1832,  he  wrote  the  prefatory  memoir. 
In  1831  appaared,  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  at 
Hartford,  his  Legends  of  New  England,  which  re- 
presents a  taste  early  formed  by  him  of  the 
quaint  Indian  and  colonial  superstitions  of  the 
country,  and  which  his  friend  Brainard  had  deli- 
cately touched  in  several  of  his  best  poems.  The 
Super  naturalism,  of  New  England,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1847,  may  be  considered  a  sequel  to  this 
volume.  There  was  an  early  poem  published  by 
Wuittier,  Moll  Pitcher,  a  tale  of  a  witch  of  Ka- 
hant,  which  may  be  classed  with  these  produc- 
tions, rather  poetical  essays  in  prose  and  verse  on 
a  favorite  subject  than,  strictly  speaking,  poetical 
creations. 

Kindred  in  growth  to  these,  was  his  Indian 
story,  Mogg  Megone,  which  appeared  in  1836,  and 
has  its  name  from  a  leader  among  the  Saco  In- 
dians in  the  war  of  1677.  It  is  a  spirited  ver- 
sion, mostly  in  the  octosyllabic  measure,  of  In- 
dian affairs  and  character  from  the  old  narratives, 
with  a  lady's  story  of  wrong  and  penitence,  which 
introduces  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Indians.  The  Bridal  ofPenna- 
cook  is  another  Indian  poem,  with  the  skeleton  of 
a  story  out  of  Morton's  New  England's  Canaan, 
which  is  made  the  vehicle  for  some  of  the  author's 
finest  ballad  writings  and  descriptions  of  nature. 
Another  reproduction  of  this  old  period  is  the 
Leaves  from  Mart,  arst  Switfta  Journal,  written  in 
the  antique  style  brought  into  vogue  by  the  clever 
Lady  Willoughby's  Diary.  The  fair  journalist, 
with  a  taste  for  nature,  poetry,  and  character,  and 
fully  sensitive  to  the  religious  influences  of  the 
spot,  visits  Few  England  in  1678,  and  writes  her 
account  of  the  manners  and  influences  of  the 
time  to  her  cousin  in  England,  a  gentleman  to 


whom  she  Is  to  be  married.    In  point  of  delicacy 
and  happy  description,  this  work  is  full  of  beau- 
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ties;  though  the  unnecessary  tediousness  of  its 
form  will  remain  a  permanent  objection  to  it. 

Returning  to  the  order  of  our  narrative,  from 
these  exhibitions  of  WMttier's  early  tastes,  we 
find  Mm,  after  a,  few  years  spent  at  home  in  farm- 
ing, and  representing  his  town  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
secretary  in  1836,  and  in  defence  of  its  principles 
editing  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Voices  of  Freedom,  which  form  a  section  of 
his  poems  in  the  octavo  edition  of  his  writings, 
afford  the  best  specimens  of  these  numerous  eliu- 
sions.*  The  importance  attached  to  them  by  the 
abolition  party  has  probably  thrown  into  the 
shade  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  Ms  mind. 

In  ISiO  Mr.  Whittier  took  up  his  residence  in 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  where  his  later  pro- 
ductions Lave  been  written,  and  whence  he  for- 
warded his  contributions  to  the  National  Era  at 
Washington;  collecting  from  time  to  time  hi  4 
articles  in  books. 

In  1830  appeared  his  volume,  Old  Portraits 
and  Modern  Sketches*,  a  series  of  prose  essays  on 
Bunyuii,  Baxter,  Ell  wood,  Nayler,  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  the  Quaker  John  Robert-,  for  the  ancients  ; 
and  the  Americans,  Leggett,  the  abolition  writer 
Rogers,  and  the  poet  J>insmore  for  the  moderns. 
•In  the  same  year  he  published  Songs  of  Labor 
and  other  Pveins,  in  which  he  seeks  to  dignify 
and  render  interesting  the  mechanic  arts  by  the 
associations  of  history  and  fancy.  The  Chapel 
of  the  Hermite,  and  other  Poems,  was  pub- 
lished in  1853.  The  chief  poem  commemorates 
an  incident  in  the  lives  of  Rousseau  and  St. 
Pierre,  when  they  were  visiting  a  hermitage,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  monks,  Rousseau  —  as  the 
anecdote  is  recorded  in  the  u  Studies  of  Nature," 
—  proposed  some  devotional  exercises.  Whittier 
illustrates  by  this  his  Quaker  argument  for  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  soul,  which  will 
find  its  own  nutriment  for  itself. 

Mr.  Whittier  has  written  too  frequently  on  oc- 
casional topics  of  local  or  passing  interest,  to  claim 
for  all  his  versss  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry. 
Many  of  them  are  purely  didactic,  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  foi  c*  hie  newspaper  leaders.  In  others 
he  has  risen  readily  to  genuine  eloquence,  or  tem- 
pered his  poetic  fire  by  the  simplicity  of  true 
pathos.  Like  most  masters  of  energetic  expres- 
sion, he  relies  upon  the  strong  Saxon  elements  of 
the  language,  the  use  of  which  is  noticeable  in  his 
poems. 


THE  KBW  WTFB  Aim  THE 

Bark  the  halls,  and  cold  the  fe;ist— 
Gone  the  bridemaids,  gone  the  priest  1 
All  is  over  —  all  is  done, 
Twain  of  yesterday  are  one  ! 
Blooming  girl  and  manhood  grey, 
Autumn  in  the  arms  of  May  I 

Hushed  within  and  hushed  -without, 
Dancing  feet  and  wrestlers'  shout  ; 


*  Boston :  Mussey  and  Co.,  1850,  -with  illustrations  by  Bfl- 
lings. 

tThis  Ballad  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  marvellous  legends 
connected  with  the  famous  Gen.  M.,  of  Hampton,  N.H.,  who 
was  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  a  Yankee  Faust,  in  league 
with  the  adversary.  I  give  the  story  a»  I  heard  it  when  8 
child  from  *  venerable  family  visitant. 
164 


Dies  the  bonfire  on  the  hill; 
All  is  dark  and  all  is  still, 
Save  the  starlight,  save  the  breeze 
Moaning  through  the  grave-yard  trees  j 
And  the  great  sea-waves  below, 
Like  the  uight's  pulse,  beatii.g  slow. 
From  the  brief  dream  of  a  bride 
She  hath  "wakened,  at  his  side. 
"With  half  uttered  shriek  and  start — 
Feels  she  riot  his  beatii-g  heart? 
And  the  pressure  of  his  arm, 
And  his  breathing  near  ai^d  warm? 

Lightly  from  the  bridal  bed 
Springs  that  fair  dishevelled  head, 
And  a  feelii  g,  new,  intense, 
Half  of  shame,  half  innocence, 
Maiden  fear  and  wonder  speaks 
Through  her  lips  and  changing  cheeks. 
From  the  oaken  mantel  glowing 
Faintest  light  the  lamp  is  throwing 
On  the  mirror's  antique  mould, 
High-backed  chair,  ai»d  wainscot  old, 
And,  through  faded  curtains  stealing, 
His  dark  sleepii.g  face  revealing. 

IJstless  Kes  the  strong  mnn  there, 
Silver-streaked  his  careless  hair; 
Lips  of  love  have  left  no  trace 
On  that  hard  ai»d  harghty  face; 
And  that  foi  ehead's  kuitted  thought 
Love's  soft  Laud  hath  not  uuwrought. 

"  Yet,"  she  sighs,  "  he  loves  me  well, 
More  than  these  calm  lips  will  telL 
Stoopirg  to  my  lowly  state, 
He  bath  made  me  rich  and  great, 
And  I  bless  him,  tl.ough  he  be 
Hard  and  stern  to  all  save  me!** 

While  she  speaketh,  fnlls  the  1'ght 
O'er  her  fii.gers  small  and  white; 
Gold  and  gem,  ami  costly  rii.g 
Back  the  timid  lustre  fling — 
Love's  selecteat  gifts,  and  rare, 
His  proud  hand  had  fastened  there. 

Gratefully  she  marks  the  gTow 
From  those  taper!,  g  lines  of  snow  ; 
Fondly  o'er  the  sleeper  bending 
His  black  hair  with  golden  blending, 
In  her  soft  ar.d  light  cures.*, 
Cheek  and  lip  together  press. 

Ha! — that  start  of  horror  I—Why 
That  wild  stare  and  wilder  cry, 
Full  of  terror,  full  of  pain  ? 
Is  there  madness  in  her  brain  I 
Hark !   that  gaspii  g,  hoarse  and  low: 
<f  Spare  me — spare  me — let  me  go  F 

God  have  mercy  1 — Icy  cold 
Spectral  hands  her  own  enfold, 
Drawing  silently  from  them 
Love's  fair  gifts  of  gold  and  gem, 
"  Waken !   save  me  I"  still  as  death 
At  her  side  he  slumbereth. 

King  and  bracelet  all  are  gone, 
And  that  ice-cold  hand  withdrawn ; 
But  she  hears  a  murmur  low, 
Full  of  sweetness,  full  of  woe, 
Half  a  sigh  and  half  a  moan : 
w  Fear  not  1   give  the  dead  her  own  I* 

Ah  I — the  dead  wife's  voice  she  knows  1 
That  cold  hand  whose  pressure  froze, 
Once  in  warmest  life  had  borne 
Gem  and  band  her  own.  hath  worn 
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"Wakethee!  wakethee!"    Lo,hiseyeg 
Open  with  a  dull  surprise 

In  his  arms  the  strorg  man  folds  her, 
Closer  to  his  brenst  he  holds  her; 
.  Tremblii  g  limbs  his  own  are  meeting, 
And  he  feels  her  heart's  quick  beating: 
**  Nay,  my  dearest,  why  this  fear  ?" 
"  Hush  1"  she  suith,  "  the  dead  is  here  1* 

"Kay,  a  dream — an  idle  dream/ 
But  before  the  lamp's  pale  gleam 
Tremblingly  her  hand  she  raises, — 
There  no  more  the  diamond  blazes, 
Clasp  of  pearl,  or  ring  of  gold, — 

"  Ah !"  she  sighs,  "  her  hand  was  cold  1" 

Broken  words  of  cheer  he  saith, 

But  his  dark  lip  qnivereth, 

And  as  o'er  the  past  he  thinketh, 

From  his  young  wife's  arms  he  shrinketh? 

Can  those  soft  arms  round  him  lie, 

Underneath  his  *Jead  wife's  eye  ? 

She  her  fair  young  head  can  rest 

Soothed  and  child-like  on  his  breast, 

And  in  trustful  innocence 

Draw  new  strength  and  courage  thence; 

He,  the  proud  man,  feels  within 

But  the  cowardice  of  sinl 

She  can  murmur  in  her  thought 
Simple  prayers  her  Brother  taught, 
And  His  blessed  angels  cull, 
Whose  great  love  i*»  over  all; 
He,  aloLe,  in  pr;»yerless  pride, 
Meets  the  dark  Post  at  her  side. 

One,  who  livirg  shrank  with  dread 
From  his  look,  or  word,  or  tread, 
Unto  whom  her  early  grave 
Was  as  freedom  to  the  slave, 
Moves  him  at  this  midnight  hour, 
With  the  dead's  unconscious  power  I 

Ah,  the  dead,  the  unforgot ! 

From  their  solemn  homes  of  thought, 

Where  the  cypress  shadows  blend 

Darkly  over  foe  and  friend, 

Or  in  love  or  sad  rebuke, 

Back  upon  the  living  look. 

And  the  tenderest  ones*  and  weakest, 
Who  their  wrongs  have  borne  the  meekest, 
Liftii  g  from  those  dark,  still  places, 
Sweet  and  sad-remembered  faces, 
O'er  the  guilty  hearts  behind 
An.  unwitting  triumph  find- 

A  DKEAM  OF  SUMMER, 

Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 

The  southwest  breezes  play ; 
And,  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Ar  gel  of  the*  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear ; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth, 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hill-side  cell  forsakes, 

The  muskrat  leaves  his  nook, 
The  bluebird  in  the  meadow  brakes 

Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
"Bear  up,  oh  mother  Nature  P*  cry 
Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free; 
"  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 
Of  summer  days  to  theel" 

So,  in  those  winters  of  the  soul, 
By  bitter  blasts  and  drear 


O'erswept  from  Memory's  frozen  pole, 
Will  sunny  days  appear. 

Reviving  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show 
The  soul  its  living  powers, 

And  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow- 
Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers ! 

The  Kight  is  mother  of  the  Day, 

The  Wiater  of  the  Spring, 
And  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  star-light  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall ; 
For  GoJ,  who  loveth  all  His  worksy 

Has  left  His  Hope  with  all  1 


PALESTINE. 

Blest  land  of  Judea!  thrice  hallowed  of  song, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories  pilgrim-like  throng; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore, 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered  before; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  God. 

Blue  sea  of  the  hills! — in  my  spirit  I  hear 
Thy  waters,  Genesaret,  chime  on  my  ear ; 
Where  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people  sat  down, 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dust  of  His  sandals  was  thrown. 

Beyond  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green, 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene; 
And  I  pause  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to  see 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  O  dark  Galilee  1 

Hark,  a  sound  in,  the  valley!   where  swollen  and 

strong, 

Thy  river,  0  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along  ; 
Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah  in  vain, 
And  thy  ton-eat  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the 

slain. 

There  down  from  his  mountains  stern  Zebulon  came, 
And  Ntipthali's  stag,  with  his  eye-balls  of  flame, 
And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  rolled  Harmlessly  on, 
For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abinoam'a  sou  1 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  caverns  whiclj 

rang 

To  the  song  which  th«*  "beautiful  prophetess  sang, 
When  the  princes  of  Issachar  stood  by  her  side, 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  replied. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  valleys  between; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  songs  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm  trees  in  beauty  still  threw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  rums  below ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters,  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  His  feet?" 

I  tread  where  the  TWELVE  in  their  way-faring  trod ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosen  of  God — 
Where  His  blessing  was  heard  and  His  lessons  were 

taught, 
Where  the  blind  were  restored  and  the  healing  was 

wrought. 

Oh,  here  with  His  flock  the  sad  Wanderer  came — 
These  hills  He  toiled  over  in  grief,  are  the  same — 
The  founts  where  He  drank  by  the  wayside  still  flow, 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed  oa 
His  brow  1 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet, 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead,  and. chains  on  her 
feet ; 
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For  the  crown  of  lier  pride  to  fine  mocker  hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  siioue. 

But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  Humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God? 
Where  my  spirit  but  turned  from  the  outward  and 

dim, 
It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  presence  of  Him  1 

Kot  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as  when, 
In  love  and  in  meekness,  He  moved  among  men ; 
And  the  voice  wnich  breathed  peace  to  the  waves  of 

the  sea, 
In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  met 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  He  stood, 
K"or  my  ears  hear  the  Wishing  of  Galilee's  flood, 
Kor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  He  bowed  him  to 

bear, 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer, 

Yet  loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowl^,  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  voice  of  Thy  love  is  the  same  even  now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

Oh,  the  outward  hath  gone! — but  in  glory  and 

power, 

The  SPIRIT  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  nndecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  sacred  altar  is  burning  th 


Another  hand  is  beckoning  us, 

Another  call  is  given  ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  Angel-steps 

The  path  which  reaches  Heaven. 

Our  young  and  gentle  friend  whose  smild 

Made  brighter  summer  hours, 
Amid  the  frosts  of  autumn  time 

Has  left  us,  with  the  flowers. 

UTo  paling  of  the  cheek  of  bloom 

Forewarned  us  of  decay; 
IS"o  shadow  from  the  Silent  Land 

Fell  around  our  sister's  way. 

The  light  of  her  young  life  went  down, 

As  sinks  behind  the  hill 
The  glory  of  a  setting  stair — 

Clear,  suddenly,  and  stilL 

As  pure  and  sweet,  her  fair  brow  seemed—- 
Eternal as  the  sky ; 

And  like  the  brook's  low  song,  her  voice—- 
A  sound  which  could  not  die. 

And  half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  changing  of  her  sphere, 
To  give  to  Heaven  a  Shining  One, 

Who  walked  an  Angel  here. 

The  blessing  of  her  quiet  life 

Fell  on  us  like  the  dew ; 
And  good  thoughts,  where  her  footsteps  pressed, 

like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds 

Were  in  her  very  look ; 
We  read  her  face,  as  one  who  reads 

A  true  and  holy  book : 

The  measure  of  a  blessed  hymn, 
To  which  our  hearts  could  move  ; 

The  breathing  of  an  inward  psalm ; 
A  canticle  of  love. 

We  miss  her  in  the  place  of  prayer, 

And  by  the  hearth-fire's  light ; 
We  pause  beside  her  door  to  hear 

Once  more  her  sweet  **  Good  night  I" 


There  seems  a  shadow  on  the  day, 

Her  smile  no  longer  cheers  j 
A  dimness  on  the  stars  <»f  iiiglit, 

Like  eyes  that  look  through  tears. 

Alone  unto  our  Father's  will 

One  thought  hath  reconciled; 
That  lie  whose  love  exceedeth  ours 

Hath  taken  home  His  child. 

Fold  her,  oh  Father !  in  thine  arms, 

And  let  her  henceforth  he 
A  messe;  ger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  Thee. 

Still  let  her  mild  rebuking  stand 

Between  us  and  the  wrong, 
And  her  dear  memory  serve  to  make 

Our  faith  in  Goodness  strong. 

And,  grant  that  she  who,  trembling,  here 

Distrusted  all  her  powers, 
May  welcome  to  her  holier  home 

The  well  beloved  of  ours. 

We  have  the  pleasant  duty  of  adding  to  the 
enumeration  of  Mr.  Whittier's  writings,  a  col- 
lection of  papers  in  prose,  entitled,  Literary 
Recreations  and  Miscellanies,  and  three  volumes 
of  verse,  entitled  The  Panorama  a/id  other  Poems^ 
and  Home  Ballads  and  Poems ;  In  War  Time, 
and  other  Poems,  the  last  bearing  date  1864. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  poems  were 
first  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  of  these,  that  they  sustain 
the  author's  previous  reputation.  Several  of 
them  may  be  said  to  surpass  his  previous  efforts. 
His  verse  has  not  lost  in  power  as  it  has  been 
mellowed  by  age  and  experience.  There  is  the 
same  eye  for  nature,  love  of  the  historic  inci- 
dents of  the  past  of  ISTew  England;  the  same 
devoted  patriotism  and  ardor  for  human  love 
and  freedom  in  the  present ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
greater  condensation,  and  a  fiery  energy,  all  the 
more  effective  for  being  constrained  witlna  the 
bounds  of  art. 

**  Eight  volumes  of  poems  were  added  by  Mr. 
WMttier  to  his  works  in  as  many  years  (1864r- 
72),  one  of  which  was  a  series  of  selections. 
They  exhibit  his  power  at  its  prime,  with  per- 
haps even  a  firmer  hold  on  the  popular  heart, 
owing  to  his  thorough  sympathy  with  the  many 
phases  of  common  life,  and  his  keen  realistic 
deliglifc  in  tbe  scenes  of  nature. 

In  1865  appeared  National  Lyric^ —  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  patriotic  poems,  some  of  which 
had  been  printed  In  War  Times,  —  and  also 
Snow-Bound,  A  Winter  IdyL  The  latter,  "dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  household  it  de- 
scribes," won  immediate  favor  by  its  artistic 
fidelity  as  a  picture  of  home  life 

**  Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm." 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  an  idyl  of  life  by  the 
sea,  and  Among  the  Hills,  an  idyl  of  life  in  a 
country  homestead,  were  published  in  1867-8. 
Among  their  miscellaneous  poems  occur  "  The 
Rock  of  Rivermouth,"  "The  Grave  by  the 
Lake,"  "The  Common  Question,"  "LausDeo," 
and  "In  School-Days,"  in  the  former;  "The 
Dole  of  Jarl  Thorkell,^  "The  Two  Rabbis," 
"The  Meeting,"  "Freedom  in  Brazil,"  and  "Di- 
,vine  Compassion,"  in  the  latter. 
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These  were  followed  in  1869  by  a  richly  illus- 
trated edition  of  The  Ballads  of  N'ew  England. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  complete  Poetical 
Works,  in  two  volumes,  uniform  with  the  edition 
of  Prose  Works  issued  in  1866.  Five  years  later, 
the  poet  contributed  an  introduction  to  a  re- 
print of  the  Journal  of  John  Woolman. 

Miriam^  and  Ottwr  Poems^  containing  some 
composed  for  public  occasions,  appealed  in  1871. 
Its  main  poem  was,  to  use  its  author's  modest 
words, 

"A  fancy,  with  slight  hint  of  truth, 
To  show  how  differing  faiths  agree 
In  one  sweet  thought  of  charity." 

The  year  18T2  was  marked  by  two  volumes: 
Child-Life:  A  Collection  of  Poews,  a  well-edited 
compilation,  in  which  "The  Barefoot  Boy" 
stands  among  peers  right  worthily;  The  Penn- 
sylvania, Pilgrim,  and  Other  Pawns,  a  fitting 
study  of  the  life  and  times  of  that  good  old 
Quaker,  Francis  Daniel  Past  onus,  who  settled 
at  Frankfort  in  168S,  and  governed  German- 
town,  and  like  his  brethren  won  the  hearts  of 
the  savages  by  justice  and  kind  deeds.  A  com- 
panion volume  in  prose  to  Child-Life  is  to  he 
published  in  1873. 


**BARBAUA.   FRIETCHIE. 

tip  from  the  meadows  rich  witix  corn, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green,  walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Bound  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple-  and  peach-tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant, morn  of  the  early  fall 
When.  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall,— 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson,  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind:  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  downj 

In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

tFp  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 
Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced ;  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

«  Halt]  " — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
41  Fire  1 " — out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

44  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 


A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word: 

"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog!     March  oa  !  "  he  said. 

All  d&y  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet: 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Frietchie's  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  rebel  rides  oa  his  raids  no  more, 

Honor  to  her !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall' s  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Kound  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down. 
On  thy  stars  below  in.  Frederick  town! 

**LAT7S  DEO. 

On  Hearing  the  Bella  Ring  on  the  Passage  of  the  Constittt* 
tion  AnieudJuieut  Abolisimig  Slavery. 

It  is  done! 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 

How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel! 

How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 
Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  ! 

King,  0  bells ! 

Every  stroke  exulting  tells 
Of  the  burial  hour  of  oriine. 

Loud  and  long  that  all  may  hear, 

Ring  for  every  listening  ear 
Of  Eternity  and  Time ! 

Let  us  kneel: 
God's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal, 

And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 
Lord  forgive  us !     What  are  wo, 
That  our  eyes  this  glory  see 

That  our  ears  have  hoard  the  sound! 

For  the  Lord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad ; 
In  the  earthquake  he  has  spoken ; 

He  has  smitten  with  his  thunder 

The  iron  walls  asunder, 
And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken ! 

Loud  and  long 

Lift  the  old  exulting  song; 
Sing  with  Miriam  by  the  sea 

He  has  cast  the  mighty  down; 

Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown ; 
He  hath  triumphed  gloriously. 

Did  we  dare 

In  our  agony  of  prayer, 
Ask  for  more  than  He  has  done? 

When  was  ever  His  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  sun  ? 

How  they  pale, 

Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale, 
In  this  wonder  of  our  days, 
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When  flie  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 
And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise  t 

Blotted  out! 
All  within  and  all  about 

Shall  a  fresher  life  begin ; 
Freer  breathe  the  universe 
As  it  rolls  its  heavy  curse 

On  the  dead  and  buried  siu  I 

It  is  done  1 
In  the  circuit  of  the  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  go  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice, 
It  shall  give^  the  dumb  a  voice, 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth ! 

King  and  swing, 
Bells  of  joy.     On  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad! 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains 
Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns, 

Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God! 


BAREFOOT  BOY, 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheeks  of  tan  I 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tun*ss; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace. 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy  — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy  I 

Prince  thou  art — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride  ! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy : 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy ! 

O,  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doc  tor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight,  of  fowl,  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood- grape's  clusters  shine  ; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans! 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks ; 
Hand  to  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy, — 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  ! 

0,  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 


When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming-birds  and  hon^y-bees; 
For  my  sport  the  Fqirirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  faM  to  fall; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond; 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond,  " 
Mine  oa  bending  orchard  trees, 
Apples  of  Hesperides  ! 
Still,  as  my  horizon  grew, 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too  ; 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  \ 

O,  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  raijk  and  bread,— 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire.^ 
I  was  monarch  :  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy. 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh  as  boyhood  can  ! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stnbble-speared  the  new  mown  sward, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew; 
Every  evening  from  thy  f^ei 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat: 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil  : 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
J4ever  on  forbidden  ground; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin, 
Ah  I  that  thou  couldst  know  the  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  ! 


SCHOOI.-I>AYS. 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning  ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  official  ; 

The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats 
The  jack-knife's  carved  initial  ; 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  the  wall, 
Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 

The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 
VYent  storming  out  to  playing! 

Long  years  ago  3?  winter  suu 
Shone  over  it  at  setting  ; 
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Lit  up  its  western  window-panes, 
And  low  eaves  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  goMen  curls, 
And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled; 
Hiseap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

\Vhere  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  foot  the  snow 
To  right  and  left  he  lingered  ;  — 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 
The  soft,  hand's  light  caressing, 

And  heard  the  tremble  of,her  voice, 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"  I  'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word : 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
Because,"  —  the  brown  eyes  lower  fell,— 

*«  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you." 

Still  memory  to  a  gray  Chaired  man 
That  sweet  child's  face  is  showing. 

Dear  girl!  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing ! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  bard  school, 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 

Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 
Like  her,  —  because  they  love  him. 

**A  WINTER  SCENE  —  TROJT  SNOW-BOUND. 

The  sun  that  brief  December  day 

Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray, 

And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 

A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 

Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 

Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 

A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat^ 

It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout, 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 

A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 

That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 
Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpening  face, 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

The  wind  blew  east:  we  heard  the  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore, 

And  felt  the  strong  pulse  throbbing  there 

Beat  with,  low  rhythm  our  inland  air. 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores, — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors, 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Rafced  down  the  herd's-grass  for  the  cows; 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn ; 
And,  sharply  clashing,  horn  on  horn, 
Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cat  tie  shake  their  walnut  bows; 
While,  peering  from  his  early  perch 
Upon  the  scaffold's  pole  of  birch, 
The  cock  his  crested  helmet  bent    .    > 
And  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent. 

Unwarme<I"by  any  sunset  lignt 
The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 
As  zigzag  wavering  to  an<f  fro 
Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winge*d  snow, 


And  ere  the  early  "bed-time  came 
The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame, 
And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 
'  Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts. 

So  all  night,  long  the  storm  roared  on; 

The  morning  broke  without  a  sun ; 

In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 

Of  Nature's  geometric  signs, 

In  starry  flake  and  pellicle, 

All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell ; 

And,  when  the  second  morninjr  shone, 

We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 

On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 

The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament, 

No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below, — 

A  universe  of  sky  and  snow! 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvellous  shapes ;  strange  domes  and  towera 

Rose  up  where  sty  or  corn-crib  stood, 

Or  garden-wall,  or  belt  of  wood  ; 

A  smooth  white. mound  the  brush-pile  showed, 

A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road  ; 

The  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat 

With  loose  flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat; 

The  well-curb  had  a  Chinese  roof; 

And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof, 

In  its  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 

Of  Pisa's  leaning  miracle. 

A  prompt,  decisive  man,  no  breath 

Our  father  wasted :  '*  Boys,  a  path  1  " 

Well  pleased  (for  when  did  farmer  boy 

Count  such  a  summons  less  than  joy  ?) 

Our  buskins  on  our  feet  we  drew, 

With  mittened  hands,  and  cops  drawti  low, 
To  guard  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow, 

We  cut  the  solid  whiteness  through. 

And,  where  the  drift  was  deepest,  made 

A  tunnel  walled  and  overlaid 

With  dazzling  crystal:  we  had  read 

Of  rare  Aladdin's  wondrous  cave, 

And  to  our  own  his  name  we  gnve, 

With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 

To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powers. 

We  reached  the  barn  with  merry  din, 

And  roused  the  prisoned  brutes  within. 

The  old  horse  thrust  his  long  head  out, 

And  grave  with  wonder  gazed  about ; 

The  cock  his  lusty  greeting  i-aid, 

And  forth  his  speckled  harem  led ; 

The  oxen  lashed  their  tails  and  hooked, 

And  mild  reproach  of  hunger  looked ; 

The  horne'd  patriarch  of  the  sheep, 

Like  Egypt's  Amun  routed  from  sleep, 

Shook  his  sage  head  with  gesture  mute, 

And  emphasized  with  stamp  of  foot. 

All  day  the  lusty  north-wind  bore 

The  loosening  drift  its  breath  before; 

Low  circling  round  its  southern  zone, 

The  sun  through  dazzling  snow-mist  shone.  - 

No  church-bell  lent  its  Christian  tone 

To  the  savage  air,  no  social  smoke 

Curled  over  woods  of  snow  hung  oak. 

A  solitude  made  more  intense 

By  dreary-voiced  elements, 

The  shrieking  of  the  mindless  wind, 

The  moaning  tree-boughs  swaying  blind, 

And  on  the  glass  the  unmeaning  beat 

Of  ghostly  finger-tips  of  sleet. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  our  hearth 

No  welcome  sound  of  toil  or  mirth. 

Unbound  the  spell  and  testified    , 

Of  human  life  and  thought  outside. 


CHAELES  FENtfO  HOFFMAN. 
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**  THE  QTTAKEB  RULE  —  FROM  THE  PENHSYI.VAKIA 
PILGRIM. 

Be  It  as  it  msy:  within  the  land  of  Perm 

The  sectary  yielded  to  the  citizen, 

And  peaceful  dwelt  the  many-creeded  men. 

Peace  brooded  over  all.    No  trnmpet  stung 
The  air  to  madness,  and  no  steeple  flung 
Alarums  down  from  bell  at  midnight  rung. 

The  land  slept  well.     The  Indian  from  his  face 
Washed  all  his  war-paint  off,  and  in  the  place 
Of  battle-marches  sped  the  peaceful  chase. 

Or  wrought  for  wages  at  the  white  man's  side, — 
Giving  to  kindness  what  his  native  pride 
And  lazy  freedom  to  all  else  denied. 

And  well  the  curious  scholar  loved  the  old 
Traditions  that  his  swarthy  neighbors  told 
By  wigwam  fires  when  nights  were  growing  cold, 

Discerned  the  fact  round  which  their  fancy  drew 
Its   dreams,   and  held  their  childish  faith  more 

true 
To  God  and  man  than  half  the  creeds  he  knew. 

The   desert  blossomed  round  him ;    wheat-fields 

rolled 

Beneath  the  warm  wind  waves  of  green  and  gold,- 
The  planted  ear  returned  its  hundred  fold. 

**  CHICAGO. 

Men  said  at  vespers :  "  All  5s  well  I  " 
In  one  wild  night  the  city  fell; 
Fell  shrines  of  prayer  and  marts  of  gain 
Before  the  fiery  hurricane. 

On  threescore  spires  had  sunset  shone, 
Where  ghostly  sunrise  looked  on  none. 
Men  clasped  each  other's  hands  and  said: 
"  The  City  of  the  West  is  dead! " 

Brave  hearts  who  fought,  in  slow  retreat, 
The  fiends  of  fire  from  street  to  street, 
Turned,  powerless,  to  the*blinding  glare. 
The  dumb  defiance  of  despair. 

A  sudden  impulse  thrilled  each  wire 

That  signalled  round  that  sea  of  fire; 

Swift  words  of  cheer,  warm  heart-throbs  came, 

In  tears  of  pity  died  the  flame ! 

From  East,  from  West,  from  South  and  North, 
The  messages  of  hope  shot  forth, 
And,  underneath  the  severing  wave, 
The  world,  full-handed,  reached  to  save. 

Fair  seemed  the  old ;  but  fairer  still 
The  new,  the  dreary  void  shall  fill 
With*  dearer  homes  than  those  o'erthrown, 
For  love  shall  lay  each  corner-stone, 

Eise,  stricken  city  I  — from  thee  throw 
The  ashen  sackcloth  of  thy  woe ; 
And  build,  as  to  Amphion's  strain, 
To  songs  of  cheer  thy  walls  again  I 

How  shrivelled  in  thy  hot  distress 
The  primal  sin  of  selfishness ! 
How  instant  rose,  to  take  thy  part, 
The  angel  in  the  human  heart ! 

Ah  I  not  in  vain  the  flames  that  tossed 
Above  thy  dreadful  holocaust; 
The  Christ  again  has  preached  through  thee 
The  Gospel  of  Humanity  1 

Then  lift  once  more  thy  towers  on  high, 
And  fret  with  spires  the  western  sky, 
To  tell  that  God  is  yet  with  us, 
And  love  is  still  miraculous. 


CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 

CHAELES  FEXNO  HOFFMAK  is  the  descendant  of 
a  family  which  established  itself  in  the  Stote  of 
New  York  during  its  possession  by  the  Dutch. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  from  whom  he  derived 
the  name  of  Fenno,  was  an  active  politician 
and  writer  of  the  federal  party  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Washington.  His  father,  Judge 
Hoffinan,  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  United  States.  He  pleaded  and  won  his  first 
cause  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  flt  twenty-one 
filled  the  place  previously  occupied  by  his  father 
in  the  New  York  Leptfslature.  One  of  his  sons 
is  Ogden  Hoffman,  who  has  long  maintained  a 
high  position  as  an  eloquent  pleader. 


Charles  Fenno  Hofiman,  theson  of  Judge Hoifman 
by  a  second  marriage,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1 806.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  placed 
at  a  Latin  Grammar  School  in  the  city,  and  three 
years  after  was  sent  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Academy, 
a  celebrated  boarding-school  on  the  Hudson. 
Owing,  it  is  said,  to  harsh  treatment,  be  ran  away. 
His  father  not  wishing  to*  coerce  him  unduly,  in- 
stead of  sending  him  back,  placed  him  in  the 
charge  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  in  a  village  of  New 
Jersey.  "While  on  a  visit  borne  in  1817  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  a 
paragraph  quoted  from  the  New  York  Gazette  in 
the  Evening  Post  of  October  25,  from  which  it 
appears  that  "  he  was  sitting  on  Courtlandt-street 
Dock,  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the  wharf^  as  the 
steamboat  was  coming  in,  which  caught  one  of 
his  legs  and  crushed  it  in  a  dreadful  manner."  It 
was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  injured  limb 
above  the  knee.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  a  cork 
substitute,  which  seemed  to  form  no  impediment 
to  the  continuance  of  the  out-door  life  and  athletic 
exercises  in  which  its  wearer  was  a  proficient. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Columbia  College, 
where  he  was  more  distinguished  in  the  debating 
society  than  in  the  class.  He  left  College  during 
his  junior  year,  but  afterwards  received  the  hone* 
rary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  institution. 
He  next  studied  law  with  the  late  Harmanus 
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Bleecker,  at  Albany,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
\vas  admitted  ^  the  bar,  and  practised  for  three 
years  ta  New  ioik,  He  then  abandoned  a  pro- 
fessional for  a  literary  life,  having  already  tried 
his  pen  in  anonymous  contributions  while  a  clerk 
to  the  Albany  newspapers,  and  while  an  attorney 
to  the  New  York  American,  in  the  editorship  of 
which  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Charles 
King.  A  series  of  articles  by  him,  designated 
by  a  star,  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  journal. 
In  1833  Mr.  Hoffman  made  a  tour  to  the  Prairies 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  contributed  a 
series  of  letters,  descriptive  of  its  incident*,  to  the 
American,  which  were  collected  and  published  in 
1834,  in  a  couple  of  volumes  bearing  the  title 
A  Winter  in  the  West,  which  obtained  a  wide 
popularity  in  this  country  and  England.  His 
second  work,  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the 
Prairie,  appeared  in  1837*.  It  was  foDowed  by 
the  romance  of  Greys-laer,  founded  on  the  cele- 
brated Beauchamp  murder  case  in  Kentucky. 

The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  was  commenced 
in  1833  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Hoffman.  It 
was  conducted  by  him  with  spirit,  but  after  the 
issue  of  a  few  numbers  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Timothy  Flint.  He  was  subsequently  connected 
with  ihe  American  Monthly  Magazine,  and  was 
for  a  while  engaged  in  the  editorship  of  the  New 
York  Mirror.  Hw  continuous  novel  of  Vanderlyn 
was  published  in  the  former  in  1 837.  His  poetical 
writings,  "which  had  long  before  become  widely 
and  favorably  known,  were  first  collected  in  a 
volume  entitled  Tie  V>g  I  of  Faith  and  Other 
Poems,  in  1842.  The  main  story  which  gave  the 
book  a  title  is  an  Indian  legend  of  theAdirondach, 
which  we  take  to  be  a  pure  invention  of  the  author, 
— a  poetic  conception  of  a  bride  slain  by  the  rival 
of  her  husband,  who  watches  and  guards  the  life 
of  his  foe  lest  so  hated  an  object  should  intrude 
upon  the  presence  of  his  mi&tress  in  the  spirit 
world.  It  is  in  the  octosyllabic  measure,  and  in 
a  pathetic,  eloquent  strain. 

In  1844  a  second  poetical  volume,  including 
numerous  additions,  appeared  with  the  title,  bor- 
rowed Notes  for  Nome  Circulation — suggested 
by  an  article  which  Lad  recently  been  published  in 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  on  the  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America,  which  was  then  attracting 
considerable  attention.  A  more  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  than  is  contained  in  either  of 
these  volumes  appeared  in  1845. 

During  1846  and  I8i7  Mr.  Hoffman  edited  for 
about  eighteen  months  the  Literary  World.  After 
his  retirement  he  contributed  to  that  journal  a 
series  of  essays  and  tales  entitled  Sketches  of  So- 
ciety, which  are  among  his  happiest  prose  efforts. 
One  of  these,  The  Man  in  the  Reservoir,  detailing 
the  experiences  of  an  individual  who  is  supposed 
to  have  passed  a  night  in  that  uncomfortable 
lodging-place  of  water  and  granite,  became,  like 
the  author's  somewhat  similar  narrative  of  The 
Man.  in  the  Boiler,  a  fav>rlte  with  the  public. 
This  series  was  closed  in  December,  1848.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  the  author  was  attacked 
by  a  mental  disorder,  which  unhappily  has  perma- 
nently interrupted  a  brilliant  literary  career.  In 
18T3,  an  edition  of  his  Poems,  with  notes,  was  pre- 
pared by  his  nephew,  Edward  Fenno  Hoffman. 
The  author's  fine  social  qualities  are  reflected  in 
his  writings.  A  man  of  taste  and  scholarship,  in- 


genious in  speculation,  with  a  healthy  love  of  out- 
of-door  life  and  objects,  he  unites  the  sentiment 
of  the  poet  and  the  refinements  of  the  thinker  to 
a  keen  perception  of  the  humors  of  the  world  in 
action,  His  conversational  powers  of  a  high 
order ;  hU  devoted  pursuit  of  literature  ;  his 
ardent  love  of  Americanism  in  art  and  letters;  his 
acquaintance  with  authors  and  artists;  a  certain 
personal  chivalry  of  character, —  ire  so  many 
elements  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  friends,  and  they  may  all  b^  found  perceptibly 
imparting  vitality  to  his  writing*.  The.se,  whether 
in  the  department  of  the  essay,  the  critique,  the 
song,  th-3  poem,  the  tale,  or  novel,  are  uniformly 
stamped  by  a  generous  nature. 

SPARKLING.  AND  BRIGHT. 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light, 

Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in, 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 

Which  a  bee  would  cliooje  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  a. id  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

Oh !  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 
Of  Time  through  Life's  domi.iio  is, 
We  here  awhile  would  now  beguile 
The  grey-beard  of  his  pinions 

To  driu k  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  £hat  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 
NTor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf, 
Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 
We'll  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

THE    MINT  JULEP. 

'Tis  snid  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of  old 
(A-id  who  the   bright  legend   profanes   with   a 
doubt), 

One  night,  'mid  their  revels,  by  Bacchus  were  told 
That  his  last  butt  of  nectar  had  somehow  run  out  1 

But  determined  to  send  round  the  goblet  once  more, 
They  sued  to  the  fairer  immortals  for  aid 

In  composing  a  draught,  which  till  drinking  were 

o'er, 
Should  cast  every  wine  ever  drank  in  the  shade. 

Grave  Ceres  herself  blithely  yielded  her  corn, 
And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  each  amber-hued  grain, 

And  which  first  had  its  birth  from  the  dew  of  the 

morn, 
Was  taught  to  steal  out  in  bright  dewdrops  again. 

Pomona,  -whose  choicest  of  fruits  on  the  board 
Were  scattered  profusely  in  every  one's  reach, 

When  called  on  a  tribute  to  cull  from  the  hoard, 
Expressed  the  mild  juice  of  the  delicate  peach. 

The  liquids  were  mingled  \vhile  Venus  looked  on 
With    glances  so  fraught  with  sweet    magical 

power, 

That  the  honey  of  Hybla,  e'en  when  they  were  gone, 
Has  never  been  missed  in  the  draught  from  that 
hoar. 

Flora  then,  from  her  bosom  of  fragrancy,  shook 
And  with  roseate  fingers  pressed  down  in  the  bowl, 
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Ail  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  came  from  the  brook, 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavor  the  whole. 

The  draft  was  delicious,  and  loud  the  acclaim, 
Though  something  seemed  wanting  for  all  to  be- 
wail; 

But  Juleps  the  drink  of  immortals  became, 
When  Jove  himself  added  a  handful  of  fcaiL 

BOOH,  BOYS,  BOOM. 

There  was  an  old  hunter  camped  down  by  the  riH, 
"Who  fished  in  this  water,  and  shot  on  that  hilL 
The  forest  for  him  had  DO  danger  nor  gloom, 
For  all  that  he  wanted  was  plenty  of  room ! 
Says  he,  "  The  world's  wide,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL 
Boom,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room  ? " 

He  wove  his  own  nets,  and  his  shanty  was  spread 
With  the  skins  he  had  dressed  and  stretched  out  over- 
head; 

Fresh  branches  of  hemlock  made  fragrant  the  floor, 
For  his  bed,  as  he  sung  when  the  daylight  was  o'er, 
"  The  world's  wi<le  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room  I M 

That  spring  now  half  choked  by  the  dust  of  the 

roal, 

Under  boughs  of  old  maples  once  limpldly  flowed ; 
By  the  roek  whence  it  bubbles  his  kettle  was  hung, 
Which  their  sap  often  filled  while  the  hunter  he  sung, 
"  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hali 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room?  * 

And  still  sung  the  hunter — when  one  gloomy  day, 
He  saw  in  the  forest  what  saddened  his  lay, — 
A  heavy  wheeled  wagon  its  black  rut  ha  1  made, 
Where  fair  grew  the  greensward  in  broad  forest 

glade — 

"  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all; 
Room  enough  in  tfee  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room? " 

He  whistled  to  his  dog,  and  says  he, "  We  can't  stay; 
I  must  shoulder  my  rifle,  up  traps,  and  away ;" 
Next  day,  'mid  those  maples  the  settler's  axe  rung, 
While  slowly  the  hunter  trudged  off  as  he  sung, 
"  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall 
Room,  bays,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room  ?* 

BIO  BRAVO — A  MEXICAljr  LAMENT.* 

Rio  Bruvo !  Rio  Bravo, 

Saw  men  ever  such  a  sight? 
Since  the  field  of  Roncesvalles  ^ 

Sealed  the  fate  of  many  a  knight. 

Bark  is  Palo  Alto's  story, 

Sad  Resaca  Palnia*s  rout, 
On  those  fatal  fields  so  gory, 

Many  a  gallant  life  went  out.. 

There  our  best  and  bravest  lances, 
Shivered  'gainst  the  Northern  steel, 

*  This  originally  appeared  in  th<j  Columbian  Magazine,  with 
tbe  following  line?  of  introduction.  •  "  Such  of  the  readers  of 
the  Columbian  as  have  seen  the  Vera  Cruz  Journal  containing 
the  original  of  the  Eio  Bravo  Lament,  by  the  popular  Mexican 
poet,  Don  Jo?e  Maria  Joaoqiiin  drj  Ho  Axce  de  Saltillo,  will 
perhaps  mot  find  the  following  hasty  translation  unacceptable." 
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Left  the  valiant  hearts  that  couched  them 
'JNeath  the  JSorthern  charger's  heel 

Bio  Bravo !     Rio  Bravo ! 

Minstrel  ne'er  knew  such  a  fight, 
Since  the  field  of  Roncesvalles 

Sealed  the  fate  of  many  a  knight, 

Kio  Bravo,  fatal  river, 

Saw  ye  not  while  red  with  gore, 
Torrejon  all  headless  quiver, 

A  ghastly  trunk  upon  thy  shore! 

Heard  you  not  the  wounded  coursers, 
Shrieking  on  your  trampled  banks, 

As  the  Northern  winged  artillery 
Thundered  on  our  shattered  ranks  I 

There  Arista,  best  and  bravest, 

There  Raguena  tried  and  true, 
On  the  fatal  field  thou  lavest, 

JNobly  did  all  men  could  do. 

Vainly  there  those  heroes  rally, 
Castile  on  Montezuma's  shore, 
u  Bio  Bravo" — "  Roncesvalles," 
Ye  are  names  blent  evermore. 

Weepest  thou,  lorn  lady  Ineas, 

For  thy  lover  mid  the  slain, 
Brave  La  Vega's  trenchant  Mchion, 

Cleft  Ms  slayer  to  the  brain, 

Brave  La  Vega  who  all  lonely, 

By  n  host  of  foes  beset, 
Yielded  up  his  sabre  only, 

When  his  equal  there  he  met. 

Other  champions  not  less  noted, 

Sleep  beneath  that  sullen  wave, 
Bio  Bravo,  thou  hast  floated 

An  army  to  an  ocean  grave. 

OB  thev  came,  those  Northern  horsemen, 

On  like  eagles  toward  the  sun, 
Followed  then  the  Northern  bayonet* 

Arid  the  field  was  lost  and  won. 

Oil !  for  Orlando's  horn  to  rally, 
His  Paladins  on  that  sad  shore, 
**  Bio  Bravo" — "  Roncesvalles," 
Ye  are  mimes  bUnt  evermore. 

TEBCE  JCA2?  fS  THIS  UESERVOER — A  FA.NTASXE  PIECE. 

You  may  see  some  of  the  best  society  in  New 
York  on  the  top  of  the  Distributing  Reservoir,  any 
of  these  fine  October  mornings.  There  were  two 
or  three  carnages  in  waiting,  and  half  a  dozen  sena- 
torial-looking mothers  with  young  children,  pacing 
the  parapet,  as  we  basked  there  the  other  day  in 
the  suiishiiie--now  watching  the  pickerel  that  glide 
along  the  lucid  edges  of  the  black  pool  within,  and 
now  looking  uff  upon  the  scene  of  rich  and  won- 
drous variety  that  spreads  along  the  two  rivers  on 
either  side. 

"  They  may  talk  of  Alpheus  and  Arethuea.w  mur- 
mured an  idlii  gM>pboinore,  who  Jiml  found  his  way 
thither  during  i  ecitation  hours,  '*  but  the  Croton  in 
passing  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  at  SpTiyten-duy  vil, 
and  bursting  to  fcight  uguiu  in  this  truncated  pyra- 
mid, beats  it  all  hollow.  By  George,  too,  the  bay 
yonder  looks  as  blue  as  ever  the  .Agean  Sea  to 
Byron's  eye,  gazkg  from  the  Aci  opolis  I  But  the 
painted  foliage  on  these  crags  1 — the  Greeks  must 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  vegetable  pte«omenon  in 
the  midst  of  their  greyish  olive  groves,  or  they  never 
would  have  supplied  the  want  ct'  it  in  their  landscape 
by  embroidering  their  mar  Lie  temples  ^'itli  gay  colors. 
"  Did  you  see  tlrafc  pike  break,  Sir  if * 

*4 1  did  not." 
'    "Zounds I  his  silver  fin  flashed  uinrn  the  black 
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Acheron,  like  a  restless  soul  that  hoped  yet  to  mount 
from  the  j.ooL" 

"The  jlaee  seems  suggestive  of  fancies  to  you?1* 
we  observed  in  reply  to  the  rattlepate. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  for  I  have  done  up  a  good  deal  of 
anxious  thinking  within  a  circle  of  a  few  yards  where 
that  fish  broke  just  now.'* 

*'  A  singular  place  for  meditation — the  middle  of 
the  reservoir!" 

"  You  look  incredulous,  Sir — but  it's  a  fnct.  A  fel- 
low can  never  tell,  until  he  is  tried,  in  what  situa- 
tion his  most  earnest  meditations  may  be  concentrated. 
I  am  boring  you,  though?  n 

"Kot  at  alL  But  you  beera  so  familiar  with  the 
spot,  I  wish  you  coultl  tell  me  why  that  ladder  lead- 
ing down  to  the  water  is  lashed  against  the  stone- 
work in  yonder  corner  I " 

'*  That  ladder,"  said  the  young  man,  brightening 
at  the  question,  "  why  the  position,  perhaps  the  very 
existence  of  that  ladder,  resulted  from  my  meditations 
in  the  reservoir,  at  which  you  siniied  just  now. 
Shall  I  tell  you  all  about  them? " 

"Fray  do." 

Well,  you  have  seen  the  notice  forbidding  any  one 
to  fish  in  the  reservoir.  Kow  when  I  read  that 
warning,  the  spirit  of  the  thing  struck  me  at  once, 
as  inferring  nothing  more  than  that  one  should  not 
sully  the  temperance,  potations  of  our  citizens  by 
steeping  bait  in  it,  of  any  kind  ;  but  you  probably 
know  the  common  way  of  takii.g  pike  with  a  slip- 
noose  of  delicate  wire.  I  was  determined  to  have  a 
touch  at  the  fellows  with  this  kind  of  tackle. 

I  chose  a  moonlight  night ;  and  an  hour  before  the 
edifice  was  closed  to  visitors,  I  secreted  myself  with- 
in  the  walls,  determined  to  pass  the  night  on  the  top. 
All  went  as  I  could  wish  it.  Ih'e  night  proved 
cloudy,  but  it  was  only  a  variable  drift  of  broken 
clouds  which  obscured  the  moon.  I  had  a  walking 
cane-rod  with  me  which  would  reach  to  the  margin 
of  the  water,  and  several  feet  beyond  if  necessary. 
To  this  was  attached  the  wire  about  fifteen,  inches 
in  lei.gth. 

I  prowled  along  the  parapet  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  not  a  single  fish  could  I  see.  The  clouds 
made  a  flickering  light  and  shade,  that  wholly  foiled 
my  steadfast  gaze.  I  was  convinced  that  should 
they  come  up  thicker,  my  whole  night's  adventure 
would  be  thrown  away.  "  "Why  should  I  not  des- 
cend the  sloping  wall  and  get  nearer  on  a  level  with 
the  fish,  for  thus  alone  can  I  hope  to  see  one  ? "  The 
question  had  hardly  shaped  itself  in  nay  mind  before 
1  had  one  leg  over  the  iron  railing. 

If  you  loot  around  you  will  see*  now  that  there 
are  some  half  dozen  weeds  growing  here  and  there, 
amid  the  fissures  of  the  solid  masonry.  In  one  of 
the  fissures" from  whence  these  spring,  I  planted  a 
foot,  and  began  my  descent.  The  reservoir  was 
fuller  than  it  is  now,  and  a  few  strides  would  have 
carried  rne  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  Holding  on 
to  the  cleft  above,  I  felt  round  with  one  foot  for  a 
place  to  plant  it  below  ma 

In.  that  moment  the  flap  of  a  pound  pike  made  me 
look  round,  and  the  roots  of  the  weed  upon  which  I 
partially  defended,  gave  way  as  I  was  in  the  act  of 
turning.  Sir,  one's  senses  are  sharpened  in  deadly 
peril;  as  I  live  now,  I  distinctly  heard  the  bells  of 
Trinity  chiming  midnight,  as  I  rose  to  the  surface  the 
next  instant,  immersed  in  the  stone  cauldron,  where 
I  must  swim  for  my  life  heaven  only  could  tell  how 
long ! 

I  am  a  capital  swimmer  ;  and  this  naturally  gave 
me  a  degree  of  self-possession.  Falling  as  I  had,  I 
of  course  had  pitched  out  some  distance  from  the 
sloping  parapet  A  few  strokes  brought  me  to  the 
edge.  I  really  was  not  jet  certain  but  that  I  could 


clamber  up  the  fjice  of  the  wall  anywhere.  I  hoped 
that  I  could.  I  felt  certain  at  least  there  was  some 
spot  where  I  might  get  hold  with  my  hands,  even  if 
I  did  not  ultimately  ascend  it. 

I  tried  the  nearest  spot.  The  inclination  of  the 
wall  was  so  vertical  that  it  did  not  even  rest  me  to 
lean  against  it.  I  felt  with  my  hands  and  with  my 
feet.  Surely,  I  thought,  there  must  be  some  fissure 
like  those  in  which  that  ill-omened  weed  had  found 
a  place  for  its  root ! 

There  was  none.  My  fingers  became  sore  in  bu- 
sying themselves  with  the  harsh  and  inhospitable 
stones.  My  feet  slipped  from  the  smooth  and  slimy 
masonry  b3.ieath  the  wa'er;  and  several  times  my 
face  came  in  rude  contact  with  the  wall,  when  my 
foothold  gave  way  on  the  instant  that  I  seemed  to 
have  found  some  diminutive  rocky  cleet  upon  which 
I  could  stay  myself. 

Sir,  did  you  eversee  a  rat  drowned  in  a  half-filled 
hogshead  ?  how  he  swims  round,  a  id  round,  and 
round ;  and  after  vainly  trying  the  sides  again  and 
again  with  his  paws,  fixes  his  eyes  upon  tlie  upper 
rim  as  if  he  would  look  himself  out  of  his  watery 
prison. 

I  thought  of  the  miserable  vermin,  thought  of  him 
as  I  had  often  watched  thus  his  dying  agonies,  when 
a  cruel  urchin  of  eight  or  ten.  Boys  are  horribly 
cruel,  sir ;  boys,  women,  and  savages.  All  child- 
like things  are  cruel ;  cruel  from  a  want  of  thought 
andfi-om  perverse  ingenuity,  although  by  instinct  each 
of  these  is  so  tender.  You  may  not  have  observed 
it,  but  a  savage  is  as  tender  to  its  own  young  as  a 
boy  is  to  a  favorite  puppy — the  same  boy  that  will 
torture  a  kitten  out  of  existence.  I  thought,  then, 
I  say,  of  the  rat  drow  ling  in  a  half-filled  cask  of 
water,  and  lifting'  his  gaze  out  of  the  vessel  as  he 
grew  more  and  more  desperate,  and  I  flung  myself  on 
my  buck,  and  floating  thus,  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the 
face  of  the  moon. 

The  moon  is  well  enough,  in  her  way,  however 
you  inny  look  at  her ;  but  her  appearance  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  peculiar  to  a  man  floating  on  his  back 
in  the  centre  of  a  stone  tank,  with  a  dea  1  wall  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  rising  squarely  on  every 
side  of  him  (the  young  man  smile  I  bitterly  as  he  said 
this,  and  shuddered  once  or  twice  before  he  went  on 
musingly) !  The  last  time  I  had  noted  the  planet 
with  any  emotion  she  was  on  the  wane.  Mary  was 
with  me,  I  had  brought  her  out  here  one  morning  to 
look  at  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Reservoir.  {She 
said  little  of  the  scene,  but  as  we  talked  of  our  old 
childish  loves,  I  saw  that  its  fresh  features  were  in- 
corporating themselves  with  tender  memories  of  the 
past,  and  I  was  content. 

There  was  a  rich  golden  haze  upon  the  landscape, 
and  a§  my  own  spirits  rose  amid  the  voluptuous 
atmosphere,  she  pointed  to  the  waning  planet,  dis- 
cernible like  a  faiilt  gash  in  the  welkin,  and  won- 
dered how  long  it  would  be  before  the  leaves  would 
fall  1  Strange  girl,  did  she  mean  to  rebuke  my  joy- 
ous mood,  as  if  we  had  no  right  to  be  happy  while 
nature  withering  in  her  pomp,  and  the  sickly  moon 
wasting  in  the  blaze  of  noontide,  were  there  to  re- 
mind us  of  "the-gone-for-ever?  "  "They  will  all 
renew  themselves,  dear  Mary,"  said  I,  encouragingly; 
"  and  there  is  one  that  will  ever  keep  tryste  alike 
with  thee  and  Nature  through  all  seasons,  if  thou 
wilt  but  be  true  to  one  of  us,  and  remain  as  now  a 
child  of  nature." 

A  tear  sprang  to  her  eye,  and  then  searching  her 
pocket  for  her  card-case,  she  remembered  an  engage- 
ment to  be  present  Ht  Miss  Lawson's  opening  of  fall 
bonnets,  at  two  o'clock ! 

And  yet,  dear,  wild,  wayward  Mary,  I  thought  of 
her  now.  You  have  probably  outlived  this  sort  of 
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thing,  sir ;  but  I,  looking  at  the  moon,  as  I  floated 
there  upturned  to  her  yellow  light,  thought  of  the 
loved  being  whose  tears  I  knew  would  flow  when, 
she  heard  of  my  singular  fate,  at  once  so  grotesque, 
yet  melancholy  to  awfulness. 

And  how  often  we  have  talked,  too,  of  that  Carian 
shepherd  who  spent  his  damp  nights  upon  the  hills, 
gazing  as  I  do  on  the  lustrous  planet!  who  will  revel 
w^bh  her  amid  those  old  super  titi  ns }  "Who,  from 
our  own  unlegended  woods,  will  evoke  their  yet  un- 
detected, haunting  spirits?  "Who  peer  with  her  in 
pryii.g  scrutiny  into  nature's  laws,  and  challenge  the 
whispers  of  poetry  from  the  voiceless  throat  of 
matter  ?  "Who  laugh  merrily  over  the  stupid  gness- 
work  of  pedants,  that  never  mil  gTed  with  the  infi- 
nitude of  nature,  through  love  exhaustless  and  all- 
embracing,  as  we  have?  Poor  girl,  she  will  be 
companionless. 

Alas !  companionless  for  ever—save  in  the  excit- 
ing stages  of  some  brisk  flirtation.  She  will  live 
hereafter  by  feeding  other  hearts  with  love's  lore 
she  has  learned  from  me,  and  then,  Pygmalion-like, 
grow  fond  of  the  images  jshe  1  as  herself  endowed 
with  semblance  of  divinity,  until  they  seem  to 
breathe  back  the  mystery  the  soul  can  truly  catch 
from  only  one. 

How  anxious  she  will  be  lest  the  coroner  shall  have 
discovered  any  of  her  notes  in  my  pocket! 

I  felt  chilly  as  this  last  reflection  crossed  my  mincL 
Partly  at  thought  of  the  coroner,  partly  at  the  idea 
of  Mary  being  unwiili  gly  compelled  to  wear  mouri.- 
ing  for  me,  in  case  of  su.-h  a  disclosure  of  our  engage- 
ment. It  is  a  provoking  *iiug  for  a  girl  of  nineteen 
to  have  to  go  into  mourning  for  &  deceased  lover, 
at  the  beginning  of  her  second  winter  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  water,  though,  with  my  motionless  position, 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  my  chilliness. 
I  see,  sir,  you  think  that  I  tell  my  story  with  great 
levity ;  but  indeed,  indeed  I  should  grow  delirious 
did  I  venture  to  hold  steadily  to  the  awMness  of 
my  feelings  the  greater  part  of  that  night,  I  think 
indeed,  I  must  have  been  most  of  the  time  hysterical 
with  horror,  for  the  vfbratKtg  eiaaotions  I  have  re- 
capitulated did  pass  through  my  brain  even  as  I  have 
detailed  them. 

But  as  I  now  became  calm  in  thought,  I  summon- 
ed up  again  some  resolution  of  action. 

I  will  begin  at  that  corner  (said  I),  and  swim 
aroiind  the  whole  enclosure.  I  will  swim  slowly  and 
again  feel  the  sides  of  the  tank  with  my  feet.  If 
die  I  must,  let  me  perish  at  least  from  well  directed 
though  exhausting  effort,  not  sink  from  mere  hoot- 
less  weariness  in  sustaining  myself  till  the  morning 
shall  bring  reliei 

The  sides  of  the  place  seemed  to  grow  higher  as  I 
now  kept  my  watery  course  beneath  them.  It  was 
not  altogether  a  dead  pulL  I  had  some  variety  of 
emotion  in  making  my  circuit.  "When  I  swam  in  the 
shadow  it  looked  to  me  more  cheerful  beyond  in  the 
moonlight  When  I  swam  in  the  moonlight  I  had 
the  hope  of  making  some  discovery  when  I  should 
again  reach  the  shadow.  1  turned  several  times  on 
my  back  to  rest  just  where  those  wavy  lines  would 
meet.  The  stars  looked  viciously  bright  to  me  from 
the  bottom  of  that  well ;  theie  was  such  a,  company 
of  them;  they  were  BO  glad  in  their  lustrous  revel- 
ry ;  and  they  had  such  space  to  move  in  ?  I  was 
alone,  sad  to  despair,  in  a  strange  element,  prisoned, 
and  a  solitary  gazer  upon  their^  mockii  g  chorus. 
And  yet  there  was  nothing  else  with  which  I  could 
hold  communion  ? 

1  turned  upon  my  breast  and  struck  out  almost 
frantically,  once  more.  The  stars  were  forgotten, 
the  moon,  the  very  world  of  which  I  as  yet  iormed 


a  part,  my  poor  Mary  herself  was  forgotten.  I 
thought  only  of  the  strong  man  there  peiLhit.g;  of 
me  in  my  lusty  manhood,  in  the  sharp  vigor  til'  my 
dawning  prime,  with  faculties  illimitable,  with  se.  sea 
all  alert,  battlii  g  there  with  physical  obstacles  which 
men  likeznyself  hail  brought  together  for  niy  undoii^g. 
The  Eternal  could  never  have  willed  this  thing  !  I 
could  i^ot  and  I  wotJd  not  perish  thus.  And  1  grew 
strong  in  insolence  of  self-trust;  and  I  laughed 
aloud  as  I  dashed  tfre  sluggish  water  from  side  to 


Then  came  an  emotion  of  pity  for  myself  —  of  wild, 
wild  regret  ;  of  sorrow,  oh,  iunnrte  for  a  fate  so  de- 
solate, it  doom  so  dreary,  so  heart-sickening.  Tow 
may  laugh  at  the  contradiction  if  you  will,  sir,  but 
I  felt  that  I  could  sacrifice  ircy  own  life  on  the  in- 
stant, to  redeem  another  "fellow  creature  fi  om  such  a 
place  of  horror,  from  an  ei.d  so  piteous.  My  soul  aiwJ 
my  vital  spiiit  seemed  in  that  desperate  moment  to 
be  separating  ;  while  one  in  parting  grieved  over  the 
deplorable  fate  of  the  other. 

And  then  I  prayed  1 

I  prayed,  why  or  wherefore  I  know  pot  It  was 
not  from  fear.  It  could  not  have  been  in  hope  The 
days  of  miracles  are  paseed,  and  there  was  no  natu- 
ral law  by  whose  providential  interposition  I  could 
be  save  1,  /  did  not  pray;  it  prayed  of  itself  my 
soul  within  me, 

Was  the  calmness  that  I  iww  felt,  torpidity  ?  the 
torpiuity  that  precedes  'dissolution,  to  the  stromg 
swimmer  "who,  sinking  from  exhaustion,,  must  at  last 
add  a  bubble  to  the  wave  as  he  suffocates  beneath 
the  element  which  now  denied  his  mastery  ?  If  it 
were  so,  how  fortunate  was  it  that  my  floatii  g  rod 
at  that  moment  attracted  n:y  .attention  as  it  dat-hed 
throrgh  the  water  by  me,  I  eaw  on  the  instant  tlxat 
a  fish  had  entargled  himself  in  the  wire  i.oose.  The 
rod  quivered,  plunged,  came  again  to  the  surface,  aad 
rippled  the  water  as  it  shot  in  arrowy  flight  from 
sitle  to  side  of  the  tank.  At  last  driven  towards  $ie 
southeast  comer  of  the  Heservoir,  the  email  end 
seemed  to  Lave  got  foul  somewhere.  The  brazen 
butt,  which,  every  time  the  fish  sounded,  was  thrown 
up  to  the  moon,  now  sank  by  its  own  weight,  show- 
irg  that  the  other  end  must  be  fast  But  the  cor- 
nered fish,  ^evidently  anchored  somewhere  by  that 
short  wii  e,  floundered  several  times  to  the  surface, 
before  I  thought  of  striking  out  to  the  spot. 

The  wnter  is  low  now  And  tolerably  clear.  T©u 
may  see  the  very  le<Tge  there,  sir,  in  yonder  corner, 
on  which  the  email  end  of  my  rod  rested  when  I 
secured  tLat  l  ike  with  icy  hands.  I  did  not  take 
him  from  the  slip-noose,  however  ;  but  standirg  tipon. 
the  ledge,  h.andled  the  rod  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  as  I  flnitg  that  pound  pickerel  over  the  iron- 
railing  upon  the  top  of  the  pai  apet.  The  rod,  as  I 
have  told  you,  barely  reached  from  the  railii  g  to  the 
water.  It  was  a  heavy,  stroiig  bass  rod  which  I  had 
borrowed  in  •"  the  fc-pirit  -of  the  Times"  office;  and. 
wben  1  discovei«il  that  tfoe  fish  at  the  end  of  th£ 
wire  made  *i  strong  enough  knot  to  pi  event  me  from 
drawn  g  my^  tackle  uway  from  the  railing  around 
which  it  twined  itself  as  I  threw,  why,  as  you  can 
at  once  see,  I  had  but  little  difficulty  in  makii  g  my 
way  up  the  face  x>f  the  wall  with  such  assistance, 
The  ladder  which  attracted  your  notice  is,  as  you 
see,  lashed  to  the  ir<on  railing  in  the  identical  spot 
where  I  tlras  made  my  escape  ;  .and  for  fear  of  simi- 
lar accidents  they  Tiave  placed  another  one  in  the 
corresponding  corner  of  the  <other  compartment  of 
the  tank  ever  since  my  rmkajdktfbte  night's  adventure 
in  the  Reservoir. 

We  give  the  above  singular  Delation  verbatim  as 
heard  from  the  lipsof  <our  chance  acquaintance;  and 
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although  strongly  tempted  to  "work  It  tip"  after 
the  fantastic  style  of  a  famous  German  namesake, 
prefer  that  the  reader  should  have  it  in  its  Ameri- 
can simplicity, 

LtJCEETIA  MABU  ATO  KAEGAEET  MILUEE  DA- 
TIBSON. 

THE  sisters  Lucretia  Maria  and  Margaret  Mil- 
ler, were  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Oliver  Davidson, 
and  Margaret  Miller  his  wife.  The  parents  were 
persons  of  education  and  refinement;  and  the  mo- 
ther, herself  a  poetess,  had  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  I&ibella  Graham  at  New 
York.  She  was  sensitive  in  1  .ody  as  well  as  mind, 
and  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  sickness.  Her 
daughter  Lncretia  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Chnmpluin,  September  27,  18C8. 
Her  infancy  was  sickly,  and  in  her  second  year  an 
attack  of  typhus  fever  threatened  her  life.  She 
recovered  from  this,  however,  and  with  it  the 
lesser  disorders  with  which  she  had  been  also 
troubled,  disappeared.  At  the  age  of  four  she  was 
sent  to  school  and  soon  learned  to  read  and  form 
letters  in  sand.  She  was  an  unwearied  student 
of  the  little  story  books  given  her,  neglecting  for 
these  all  the  ordinary  plays  of  her  age.  We  soon 
hear  of  her  makingbooks  of  her  own.  Her  mother 
one  day,  when  preparing  to  write  a  letter,  missed 
a  quire  of  paper;  expressing  her  wonder,  the  lit- 
tle girl  cam©  forward  atid«aidy  "Mamma,  I  have 
used  it."  Her  mother,  surprised,  asked  her  how  ? 
Lncretia  burst  ont  crying  and  said,  "she  did  not 
like  to  tell."  She  was  not  pressed  to  do  so,  and 
paper  continued  to  disappear.  Lucretia  was  often 
found  busy  with  pen  and  ink,  and  in  making  little 
blank  books ;  but  would  only  cry  and  run  away  if 
questioned. 

When  she  was  six  years  old,  these  little  book? 
came  to  light  on  the  removal  of  a  pile  of  linen  on  a 
closet  shelf,  behind  which  they  were  hidden.  "At 
first,"  says  her  biographer  Miss  Sedgwick,  "the 
hieroglyphics  seemed  to  baffle  investigation.  On 
one  side  of  the  leaf  was  an  artfully  sketched  pic- 
ture; on  the  other,  Koman  letters,  some  placed 
upright,  others  horizontally,  obliquely,  or  back- 
wards, not  formed  into  words,  nor  spaced  in  any 
mode.  -Both  parents  pored  over  them  till  they 
ascertained  the  letters  were  poetical  explanations 
in  metre  and  rhyme  of  the  picture  in  the  reverse. 
The  little  books  were  carefully  put  away  as  lite- 
rary curiosities.  '  Not  long  after 'this,  Lncretia 
came  running  to  her  mother,  painfully  agitated, 
her  face  covered  with  her  hands,  and  tears  trick- 
ling down  between  her  slender  fingers — ;  Oh, 
Mama !  mania  I7  she  cried,  sobbing,  fc  how  could 
you  treat  me  so  ?  You  have  not  used  me  well  1 
My  little  books!  you  have  shown  them  to  papa, 
-—Anne — Eliza,  I  know  you  have.  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do?r  Her  mother  pleaded  guilty,  and  tried 
to  soothe  the  child  by  promising  not  to  do  so 
again;  Lucretia's  face  brightened,  a  sunny  smile 
played  through  her  tears/as  she  replied, l  Oh,  ma- 
ma, I  am  not  afraid  you  will  clo  so  again,  for  I 
have  burned  them  all ;*  and  so  she  had!  This  re- 
serve proceeded  from  nothing  cold  or  exclusive  in 
her  character ;  never  was  there  a  more  loving  or 
sympathetic  creature.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  wa-*  most  rare,  her  modesty,  or  the 
genius  it  sanctified." 

S-ie  soon  after  learned  to1  write  in  more  legible 


fashion,  and  in  her  ninth  year  produced  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  the  earliest  of  lier  compositions 
which  has  been  preserved : — 

ON  THE  HEATH  OV  MY  BOBHT. 

Underneath  this  turf  doth  lie 

A  little  bird  which  ne'er  could  fly, 

Twelve  large  angle  worms  did  fill 

This  little  bird,  whom  they  did  kill. 

Puss  I  if  you  should  chance  to  smell 

My  little  bird  from  his  dark  cell, 

Oh !  do  be  merciful,  my  cat, 

And  not  serve  him  as  you  did  my  rat 

She  studied  hard  at  school,  and  when  needle- 
work was  given  her  as  a  preventive  against  this 
undue  intellectual  effort,  dashed  through  the  task 
.assigned  her  with  great  rapidity,  and  studied 
harder  than  before.  Her  mother  very  properly 
took  her  awuy  from  school,  and  the  child's  health 
improved  in  consequence.  She  now  frequently 
brought  short  poems  to  her  mother,  who  always 
received  them -gladly,  'and  encouraged  her  intel- 
lectual efforts.  The  kind  parent  has  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  her  daughter,  engaged  in  her  eleventh 
year  in  composition.  "  Immediately  after  break- 
fast she  went  to  walk,  and  not  returning  to  din- 
ner, nor  even  when -the  evening  approached,  Mr. 
Townsend  set  forth  in  search  of  her.  He  met  her, 
and  as  her  eye  encountered  his,  she  smiled  and 
blushe'l,  as  if  she  felt  conscdous  of  having  been  a 
little  ridiculous.  She  said  she  had  called  on  a 
friend,  and,  having  found  her  absent,  had  gone  to 
her  library,  where  she  had  been  examining  some 
volumes  of  an  Encyclopaedia  to  aid  her,  we  believe, 
in  the  oriental  story  she  was  employed  upon.  She 
forgot  her  dinner  and  her  tea,  and  had  remained 
reading,  standing,  and  with  her  hat  on,  till  the 
disappearance  of  daylight  brought  her  to  her  senses. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  her 
"cramming"  for  her  long  poem,  Amir  Khan. 
"  I  entered  her  room — she  wa*  sitting  with 
scarcely  light  enough  to  discern,  the  characters 
she  was  tracing ;  her  harp  was  in  the  window, 
touched  by  a  breeze  just  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  harmony;  her  comb  had  fallen  on  the 
floor,  and  her  long  dark  ringlets  hung  in  rich  pro- 
fusion over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  cheek  glow- 
ed with  animation,  her  lips  Tvere  half  unclosed,  her 
full  dark  ey_e  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  genius, 
and  beaming  with  sensibility,  her  head  rested  on 
her  left  hand,  while  she  held  her  pen  in  her  right 
— she  looked  like  the  inhabitant  of  another  sphere; 
she  was  so  wholly  absorbed  that  she  did  not  ob- 
serve my  entrance.  I  looked  over  ker  shoulder 
and  read  the  following  lines : — 

"What  heavenly  music  strikes  my  ravished  ear, 

So  soft,  so  melancholy,  and  so  clear  ? 

And.  do  the  tuneful  nine  then  touch  the  lyre, 

To  fill  each  .bosom  with  poetic  fire  I 

Or  does  some  angel  strike  the  sounding  strings 

"Who  caught  from  echo  the  wild  note  he  sing*? 

But  ah  !  another  strain,  how  sweet !  how  wild! 

Now  rushing  low,  'tis  soothing,  soft,  and  mild. 

"  The  noise  I  made  in  leaving  the  room  roused 
her,  and  she  soon  after  brought  me  her  c  Lines  to 
an  ./Eolian  Harp.' n 

In  1824,  an  old  friend  of  her  mother  and  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  the  Hon.  Moss  Kent,  happened  to 
take  up-some  of  Lucretia's  MS.  poems  which  had 
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been  given  to  his  sister.  Struck  with  their  merit 
he  went  to  the  mother  to  see  more,  and  on  his 
way  met  the  poetess,  then  a  beautiful  girl  of  six- 
teen ;  much  pleased  with  her  conversation,  he 
proposed  to  her  parents,  after  a  further  examina- 
tion of  tier  poems,  to  adopt  her  as  his  own  daugh- 
ter. They  acquiesced  in  his  wishes  so  far  as  to 
consent  to  hn  sending  her  to  Mrs.  Willard's  semi- 
nary at  Troy*  to  complete  her  education. 


it- 


She  was1  delighted  with  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed her  of  an  improved  literary  culture,  and  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1824,  left  home  in  good 
health,  which  was  soon  impaired  by  her  severe 
study.  The  chief  mischief  however,  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  her  exertions  in  preparing  for 
the  public  examination  of  tlie  school.  Miss  Da- 
vidson fell  siek,  Mrs*  Wiliard  sent  f>r  Dr.  Bob- 
bins, wBo  bled,  administered  an  emetic,  and  allow- 
ed his  patient,  after  making  her  still  weaker,  to 
resume  her  preparation,  for  examination,  for  which 
she  "  must  study  morning,  noon,  and  night^  and 


*  Emma,  tlie  danghter  of  Samuel  Hart,  and  a  descendant 
from  Thomas  Hooker,  the  founder  of  Hartford,  was  born  at 
New  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  February,  178T.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
she  commenced  the  career  to  which  her  life  has  been  devoted 
as  the  teacher  of  the  district  school  of  her  native  town. 

After  filling  in  succession  the  post  of  principal  of  several 
academies,  she  took  charge  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont,  where  in  1809  she  married  J>r.  John  Wil- 
iard of' that  state. 

In  1819,  Mrs.  WiBard,  st  tha  iiwitatloa  of  Governor  Clinton, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  state  of  Hew  York*  remov- 
ed to  Waterfowl  to  take  charge  of  an  institution  for  female  edu- 
cation, incorporated,  and  iu  part  supported,  by  the  le^UIature, 

In  consequence  of  being  unable  to  secure  an  appropriate 
building  at  Waterford,  Mrs.  Wiliard  accepted  an  invitation  to 
establish  a  school  at  Troy,  and  in- 1821  commenced  the  insl/ta* 
tion  which  has  long  been  celebrated,  as  the  Troy  Female  Semi- 
nary, and  with  which  she  remained  connected  until  1888, 

In  1880,  Mrs.  Wiliard  made  a  tour  in  Europe,an4  on  her  return 
published  her  Travels,  devoting  her  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  Greece,  founded  mainly 
by  her  exertions,  for  the  education  of  .female  teachers. 

Mrs.  Wiliard  has,  since  her  retirement  from  Troy,  resided  at 
Hartford,  where  she  has  written  an d  published  several  a^dress- 
es  on  th  •  subject  of  Female  Education,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  common-school  system.  She  is  also  the  author  of  a 
Manufil  of  J.m**rtem  HMary,  A  Treatise  <m>  Andmt  Geo- 
graphy,  and  other  works  which  have  had  an  extensive  school 
circulation.  In  1830  she  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
and  in  1846  A  TreatH*e<m>  1he  J/irf&xj  Pwcen*  toMdk  procku* 
the  Circulation  tftke  Wo&d,  a  work  .which  attracted  much  at- 
tention on  its  appearance  ;  and  in  1849,  Last  Ideates  of  Ameri- 
can History^  a  continuation  of  her  "Manual"  Died  in  1870. 


rise  between  two  and  four  every  morning."  The 
great  event  came  off,  u  in  a  room  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation,"  on  the  12th  of  February. 

In  tlie  spring  vacation  she  returned  home. 
ITer  mother  was  alarmed  at  the  J-tate  of  her 
health,  but  the  physician  called,  by  her  father  to 
aid  him  in  the  treatment  of  her  case  recommend- 
ing a  change  of  t*cene  and  air,  she  was  allowed 
to  follow  her  wishes  and  return  to  school,  the 
establishment  of  Miss  Gibson  at  Albany  being  at 
this  time  selected.  She  had  been  there  but  a  few 
weeks  when  her  disease,  consumption,  assumed 
its  worbt  features.  Her  mother  hurried  to  her, 
and  removed  her  home  in  July.  It  is  a  touching 
picture  that  of  her  last  journey.  "  She  shrunk 
painfully  from  the  gaze  her  beauty  inevitably 
attracted,  heightened  as  it  was  by  that  disease 
which  seems  to  delight  to  deck  the  victim  for  its 
triumph."  She  reached  home.  uTo  the  last 
she  manifested  her  love  of  books.  A  trunk 
filled  with  them  had  not  been  unpacked.  She 
requested  her  mother  to  open  it  at  her  bed-  tide, 
and  as  each  book  was  given  to  her,  she  turned 
over  the  leaves,  kissed  it,  and  desired  to  have  it 
placed  on  a  table  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  There 
they  remained  to  the  last  day,  her  eye  often. 
fondly  resting  on  them."  She  wrote  while  con^, 
fined  to  her  bed  her  last  poem:  — 

TEere  is  a  something  which  I  dread, 

It  is  a  dark  and  fearful  thing  ; 
It  steals  along  with  withering  tread, 

Or  sweeps  on  wild  deslaruetipnV  wing,   , 

That  thought  comes  o'er  me  in  tbe  hour 
Of  grief,  of  sickness,  or  of  sadness: 

Tis  not  the  dread  of  death  ;  'tis  more  — 
It  is  the  dread  of  nmdaess. 

Oh  I  may  these  throbtwg  pulses  pause,  •, 
Forgetful  of  tbeir  feverish  course  ;  ,  , 

May  this  hot  brain,  which,  burning  glows 
With  all  a  £eiy  whirlpools  foree,  . 

Be  cold  and!  motionless,  and  stall 

A  tenant  of  its  lowly  bed  ; 
But  let  not  dark  delirium  steal  —  . 
[Unfinished.] 

The  fear  was  a  groundless  one,  for  her  mind 
was  calin,  collected,  and  tranquil  during  the 
short  period  tliat  intervened  before  her  death,  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1825t  one  month  before  her 
seventeenth  birthday. 

THE  WnjK  WOKLI>  IB  BREAK. 

-   (Written  ia  h«rfiixtoent&  year.) 

Oh  say  not  the  wide  world  is  lonely  and  dreary  I 
Oh  say  not  that  life  is  a  wilderness  waste  ! 

There's  ev«r  some  comfort  in  store  for  tlie  weary, 
And  there's  ever  some  hope  for  the  sorrowful 
breast 

There  are  often  sweet  dreams  which  will  steal  ofer 

the  soul, 

Beguiling  the  mourner  to  smile  through  a  tear, 
That  when  waking  the  dew-drops  of  mem'ry  may 

Ml, 
And  blot  out  for  ever,  the  wide  world  is 


There  is  hope  for  the  lost,  for  the  lone  one's  relief, 
Which  will  beam  o'er  his  pathway  of  danger  and 

fear; 
There  is  pleasure's  wild  thrcfb,  and  the  calm  "joy 

of  grief," 
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Oil  then  say  not  the  -wide  -world  is  lonely  an<l 
drear  ! 

There  are  fears  that  are  -anxious,  yet  sweet  to  the 

breast, 
Some  feelings,  which  langiiage  ne'er  told  to  the 

ear, 

Which  return  on  the  heart,  and  there  lingering  re*t, 
Soft  whispering,  this  world  ia  not  loaely  aud 
drear. 

TIB  true,  that  the  dreams  of  the  evening  will  fade, 
When  reason's  broad  sunbeam  shines  calmly  and 
clear; 

Still  fancy,  sweet  fancy,  will  smile  o'er  the  shade, 
And  say  that  the  world  is  not  lonely  antl  drear. 

Oh,  then  monrn  not  that  life  is  a  wilderness  waste! 

That  each  hope  is  illusive,  each  prospect  is  drear, 
But  remember  that  ma.i,  undeserving,  is  blest, 

And  rewarded  with  smiles  for  the  fall  of  a  tear. 


BTTEtAI.  SERVICE  —  VERSIFIED. 

We  commend  *>ur  brother  to  thee,  oh  earth  ! 
To  thee  he  returns,  from  thee  was  his  birth  I 
Of  thee  was  he  formed,  he  was  nourished  by  thee  ; 
Take  the  body,  oh  earth  !  the  spirit  is  free. 

Oh  air  !  he  onee  breathed  thee,  thro*  thee  he  sur- 

vived, 

And  in  thee,  and  with  thee,  his  pure  spirit  laved: 
That  spirit  hath  fled,  and  we  yield  him  to  thee  ; 
His  ashes  be  spread,  like  his  soul,  far  and  free.  % 

Oh  fire!  we  commit  his-  dear  reliqnes  to  thee, 

Thou  emblem  of  purity,  spotless  and  free; 

May  his  soul,  like  thy  flames,  bright  and  burning 

arise, 
To  its  mansion  of  bliss,  in  the  star-spangled  skies. 

Oh  water  !  receive  him  ;  without  thy  kind  aid 
He  had  parched  'neath  the  sunbeams  or  mourned  in 

the  shade  ; 

Then  take  of  his  body  the  share  which  is  thine, 
For  the  spirit  hath  fled  from  its  mouldering  shrine. 

MARGARET  MILLER  DAVIDSOK,  at  the  time  of 
her  sister's  death,  was  in  her  third  year,  having 
been  born  March  26,  1823.  Her*  life  seems  in 
almost  every  respect  a  repetition  of  that  of  her 
departed  sister.  The  same  precocity  was  early 
developed.  When  she  was  six  years  old  she 
read  the  English  poets  with  "enthusiastic  de- 
light." While  standing  at  the  window  with  her 
mother  she  exclaimed  — 

See  those  lofty,  those  grand  trees  ; 
Their  high  tops  waving  in  the  breeze  ; 
They  cast  their  shadows  on  the  ground, 
And  spread  their  fragrance  all  around. 

At  her  mother's  request  she  wrote  down  the 
little  impromptu,  but  committed  it  to  paper  in  a 
consecutive  sentence,  as  so  much  prose.  The 
act  was,  however,  the  commencement  of  her  lite- 
rary career,  and  she  every  day,  for  some  time 
after,  brought  some  little  scrap  of-  rhyme  to  her 
parent.  She  was  at  the  same  time  delighting 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  by  her  impro- 
vised stories,  which  she  would  sometimes  extend 
throngh  a  whole  evening. 

Her  education  was  conducted  at  home,  under 
her  mother's  charge.  She  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  her  studies  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  her 
ardor,  that  aver  exertion  might  not  injure  her 


health.  When  about  seven  years  aid,  an  English 
gentleman  who  had  bean  much  interested  in  thi 
poe  ns*of  Lucretin,  Davidson,  visited  her  mother, 
in  order  to  learn  mare  concerning  an  author  ho 
so  much  ad  nired.  While  the  two-  were  convers- 
ing, M-irgiret  entered  with  a  copy  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons  in  her  hanrl,  in  which  she  had 
marked  the  pa3$ag3S  which  phased  her.  The 
gentleman,  overcoming  tha  child^s  timidity  by  his 
gentleness,  soon  became  as  much  interested  in 
the  younger  as  in  the  eLler  sister,  an;l  the  little 
jncUent  lei  to  a  friendship  wliic'i  lasted  through 
life. 

During  the  summer  she  piwl  a  few  W3eks  at; 
Saratoga  Springs  and  New  York.  She  enjoyed 
her  visit  to  the  city  greatly,  and  returned  home 
with  improve!  health.  In  the  winter  she  re- 
moved with  har  mother  to  the  residence  of  a 
married  sister  in  Canada.  The  tour  w.w  under- 
taken for  the  health  of  her  parent,  bin  with  ill 
succes^  as  an  illness  follows  1,  which  confined 
her  for  eighteen  months  to  her  bed,  during  which 
her  life  win  often  despaired  of.  The  mother  re- 
covered, but  in  January,  1833,  the  daughter  was 
attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  from  which  she  did  not 
become  free  until  April.  In  May  the  two  conva- 
lescents proceeded  to  New  York.  Margaret  re- 
mained here  several  months,  and  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the"  household  of  which  she  w;is  the  guest. 
Jt  Wi\s  proposed  by  her  little  associates  to  act  a 
play,  provided  she  would  write  one.  This  she 
agreed  to  do,  and  in  two  days  "  produced  her 
drama,  The  Tragedy  of  Alethia.  It  was  not 
very  voluminous,"  observes  Mr.  Irving,  "  but  it 
contained  within  it  sufficient  of  high  character 
and  astounding  and  bloody  incident  to  furnish  out 
a  drama  of  five  times  its  size.  A  king  and  queen 
of  England  resolutely  bent  upon  marrying  their 
daughter,  the  Princess  Alethia,  to  the  Duke  of 
Onnond.  The  Princess  most  perversely  and 
dolorously  in  love  with  a  mysterious  cuvalier, 
who  figures  at  her  father's  court  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Percy  Lennox,  but  who,  in  private  truth, 
is  the  Spanish  king,  Rodrigo,  thus  obliged  to 
maintain-  an  incognito  on  account  of  certain 
hostilities  between  Spain  and  England.  The 
odious  nuptials  of  the  princess  with  the  Duke  of 
Onnond  proceed :  she  is  led,  a  submissive  victim, 
to  the  altar;  is  on  the  point  of  pledging  her  irre- 
vocable word ;  when  the  priest  throws  off  his 
sacred  robe,  discovers  himself  to  be  Rodrigo,  and 
plunges  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  king. 
Alethia  instantly  plucks  the  dagger  from  her  fa- 
ther's bosom,  throws  herself  into  Rodrigo's  arms, 
and  kills  herself.  Rodrigo  flies  to  a  cavern,  re- 
nounces England,  Spain,  and  his  royal  throne, 
and  devotes  himself  to  eternal  remorse.  The 
queen  ends  the  play  by-  a  passionate  apostrophe 
to  the  spirit  of  her  daughter,  and  sinks  dead  on 
the  floor. 

^  "  The  little  drama  lies  before  us,  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  prompt  talent  of  this  most  ingeni- 
ous^ child,  and  by  no  means  more  incongruous  in 
its  incidents  than  many  current  dramas  by  vete- 
ran and  experienced  playwrights. 

"The  parts  were  now  distributed  and  soon 
learnt;  Margaret  drew  out  a  play-bill  in  theatri- 
cal style,  containing  a  list  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sonaa,  and  issued  regular  tickets  of  admission. 
The  piece  went  off  with  universal  applause* 
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Margaret  figuring,,  in  a  long  train,  as  the  princess, 
and  killing  herself  in  a  style  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  an  experienced  stage  heroine," 


In  October  she  returned  home  to  Ballston,  the 
family  residence  having  heen  changed  from 
Plattrfburgh,  as  the  climate  on  the  lake  had 
been  pronon*  •  4  too  trying  for  her  constitution. 
She  amused  .he  family,  old  and  young,  during 
the  winter,  by  writing  a  weekly  paper  called  The 
Jucenite  Aspirant.  Her  education  was  still  con- 
ducted by  her  mother,  who  was  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  task,  and  unwilling  to  trust  her  at 
a  boarding-school.  She  studied  Latin  with  her 
brother,  under  a  private  tutor.  When  she  was 
eleven  her  delicate  frame,  rendered  still  more 
sensitive  by  a  two  months'  illness,  received  a 
severe  shock  from  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  her  sister,  resident  in  Canada.  A  change  of 
scene  being  thought  desirable,  she  paid  another 
visit  to  New  York,  where  she  remained  until 
June.  In  December  she  was  attacked  by  a  liver 
complaint,  which  confined  her  to  her  room  until 
Spring.  fct  Daring  this  fit  of  illness  her  mind  had 
remained  in  an  unusual  state  of  inactivity ;  but 
with  the  opening  of  spring  and  the  faint  return 
of  health,  it  broke  forth  with  a  brilliancy  and  a 
restless  excitability  that  astonished  and  alarmed. 
'In  conversation,*'  says  her  mother,  fcher  sallies 
of  wit  were  dazzling.  She  composed  and  wrote 
•  incessantly,  or  rather  would  have  done  so,  hud  I 
not  interposed  my  authority  to  prevent  this  un- 
ceasing tax  upon  both  her  mental  and  physical 
strength.  Fugitive  pieces  were  produced  every 
day,  such  as  The  Shunamify  Behhaszur**  Feast, 
The  Nature  of  Mind,  Bodbctil  el  Ghico,  &c.  She 
seemed  to  exist  only  in  the  regions  of  poetry.' 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  moments  of 
intense  poetical  exaltation  sometimes  approached 
to  delirium,  for  we  are  told  by  her  mother  that 
4  the  image  of  her  departed  sister  Lucretia  min- 
gled in  all  her  aspirations;  the  holy  elevation  of 
Lucretia's  character  had  taken  deep  hold  of  her 
imagination,  and  in  her  moments  of  enthusiasm 
she  felt  that  she  had  close  and  intimate  commu- 
nion with  her  beautiful  spirit.' " 

In  the  autumn  of  1835  the  family  removed  to 
a  pleasant  residence,  "Buremont,"  near  the  Shot 


Tower,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  below  Hell  Gate, 

Here  Mrs.  Davidson  received  a  letter  from  her 
English  victor,  Inviting  Margaret  and  herself  to 
pass  the  winter  with  him  and  the  wife  he  had 
recently  married  at  Havana. 

The  first  winter  at  the  new  home  was  a  mourn- 
ful one,  for  it  was  marked  by  the  death  of  her 
little  brother  Kent  Margaret's  own  health  was 
also  rapidly  failing — the  fatal  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption having  already  appeared.  The  accu- 
mulated grief  wiis  too. much  for  the  mother's 
feeble  frame.  4t  For  three  weeks,"  she  says,  "  I 
hovered  upon  the  borders  of  the  grave,  and 
when  I  aro>e  from  this  bed  of  pain — j*o  feeble 
that  I  could  not  sustain  my  own  weight,  it  was 
to  witness  the  rupture  of  a  blooxl-vesnel  in  her 
lung,  caused  by  exertions  to  suppress  a  cough." 

u  Long  and  anxious  were  the  days  and  nights 
spent    in  watching  over  her.      Every  sudden 
movement  or  emotion  excited  the  hemorrhage. 
4  Not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips,'  says  her  mo- 
ther, l  during  her  protracted  sufferings.    "  How 
are  you,  my  love  ?  how  have  you  rested  during 
the  night  ?"     "  Well,  dear  mamma ;  I  have  slept 
sweetly."    I  have  been  night  after  night  beside 
her  restless  couch,  wiped  the  cold  dew  from  her 
brow,  and  kissed  her  faded  cheek  in  all  the  agony 
of  grief,  while  she  unconsciously  slept  on ;  or  if 
she  did  awake,   her  calm  sweet  smile,  which 
seemed  to  emanate  from  heaven,  has,  spite  of  my 
reason,   lighted  my  heart  with  hope.     Except 
when  very  ill,  she  was  ever  a  bright  dreamer. 
Her  visions  were  usually  of  an  unearthly  cast : 
about  heaven  and  angels.    She  was  wandering 
among  the  £tars;   her  sainted  sisters  were  her 
pioneers;   her  cherub  brother  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  her  through  the  gardens  of  paradise  I 
I  was  always  an  early  riser,  but  after  Margaret 
began  to  decline  I  never  disturbed  her  until  time 
to  rise  for  breakfast,  a  season  of  social  intercourse 
in  which  she  delighted  to  unite,  and  from  which 
she  was  never  willing  to  be  absent.    Often  when 
I  have  spoken  to  her  she  would  exclaim,  "  Mo- 
ther, you  have  disturbed  the  briglte^  visions 
that  ever  mortal  was  blessed  with !     I  was  in  the 
midst  of  such  scenes  of  dt-lightl     Cannot  I  have 
time  to  finish  my  dream?"    And  when  I  told 
her  how  long  it  was  until  breakfabt,  "  it  will  do," 
she  would  say,  find  again  lose  herself  in  her 
bright  imaginings;  for  1  considered  these  as  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  rather  than  sleep.    She  told 
me  it  was  not  &leep.     I  never  knew  but  one 
except  Margaret,  who  enjoyed  this  delightful  and 
mysterious  source  of  happiness — that  one  washer 
departed  sister  Lucretia.    When  awaking  from 
these  reveries,  an  almost  ethereal  light  played 
about  her  eye,  which  seemed  to  irradiate  her 
whole  face.    A  holy  calm  pervaded  her  manner, 
and  in  truth  she  looked  more  like  an  angel  who 
had  been  communing  with  kindred  spirits  in  the 
world  of  light,  than  anything  of  a  grosser  na- 
ture.' " 

It  was  during  this  illness  that  Margaret  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Sedgwick.  The  disease  un- 
expectedly yielding  to  care  and  skill,  the  "invalid 
was  enabled  during  the  summer  to  make  a  tour 
to  the  western  part  of  New  York.  Soon  afler 
her  return,  in  September,  the  air  of  the  river 
having  been  pronounced  unfavorable  for  her 
health,  the  famijy  removed  to  Hew  York.  Mar- 
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garet  persevered"  in  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
her  physicians  against  composition  and  study  for 
six  months;  but  was  so  unhappy  in  her  inac- 
tive state,  that  -with  her  mother's  consent  she  re- 
sumed her  usual  habits.  In  May,  1837,  the  family 
returned  to  Ballston.  In  the  fall  an  attack  of 
bleeding  at  the  lungs  necessitated  an  order  from 
her  physicians  that  she  should  puss  the  winter 
within  doors.  The  quiet  was  of  service  to  her 
health.  We  have  a  pleasant  and  touching  picture 
of  her  Christmas,  in  one  of  her  poems  written  at 
the  time. 

TO  MY  MOTHER  AX  CHRISTMAS. 

"Wake,  mother,  wake  to  hope  and  glee, 

The  golden  sun  is  dawning ! 
Wake,  mother,  wake,  and  hail  with  me 

This  happy  Christmas  morniug ! 

ICach  eye  is  bright  with  pleasure's  glow, 

Each  lip  is  laughing  merrily ; 
A  smile  hath  passed  o'er  winter's  brow, 

And  the  very  snow  looks  cheerily. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  awakened  day, 
To  the  sleigh-bells  gaily  ringing, 

"While  a  thousand,  thousand  lingpy  hearts 
Tlieir  Christmas  lays  are  singing. 

*fis  a  joyous  hour  of  mirth  and  love, 

And  my  heart  is  overflow  ing  1 
Come,  let  us  raise  our  thoughts  above, 
.     While  pure,  and  fresh,  and  glowing. 

Tis  the  happiest  day  of  the  rolling  year, 
But  it  comes  in  a  robe  of  mourning, 

Kor  tight,  nor  life,  nor  bloom  is  here 
Its  icy  shroud  adorning. 

It  comes  when  all  around  is  dark, 

"Tig  meet  it  so  should  be, 
For  its  jov  is  the  joy  of  the  happy  heart, 

The  spirit' s  jubilee. 

It  does  not  need  the  bloom  of  spring, 

Or  summer's  light  and  gladness, 
For  love  has  spread  lier  beaming  "wing, 

O'er  winter's  brow  of  sadness. 

"Twas  thus  he  came,  beneath  a  cloud 

His  spirit's  light  concealing, 
.    No  crown  of  earth,  no  kingly  robe 
His  heavenly  power  revealing. 

His  soul  was  pure,  his  mission  love, 

His  aim  a  world's  redeeming ; 
To  raise  the  darkened  soul  above 

Its  wild  and  sinful  dreaming. 

With  all  his  Father's  power  and  love, 

The  cords  of  guilt  to  sever ; 
To  ope  a  wicred  fount  of  light, 

Which  flows,  shall  flow  for  ever. 

Then  we  shall  hail  the  glorious  day, 

The  spirit's  new  creation, 
And  pour  our  grateful  feelings  forth, 

A  pure  and  warm  libation. 

Wake,  mother,  wake  to  chastened  joy, 

The  golden  sun  is  dawning ! 
Wake,  mother,  wake,  and  hail  with  me 

This  happy  Christmas  morniug. 

The  winter  was  occupied  by  a  course  of  read- 
ing in  history,  and  by  occasional  composition. 
In  May  the  family  removed  to  Saratoga.  Margaret 
fancied  herself,  under  the  balmy  influences  of  the 
season,  much  better — but  allothers  had  abandoned 
hope.  It  is  a  needless  and  painful  task  to  trace 
step  by  step  .the  progress  of  disease.  The  clos- 


ing scene  came  on  the  25th  of  the  following  No- 
vember. 

The  poetical  writings  of  Lucretia  Davidson, 
which  have  been  collected,  amount  in  all  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pieces,  among  which 
are  five  of  several  cantos  each.  A  portion  of 
these  were  published,  with  a  memoir  by  Profes- 
sor S.  B.  F.  Mjrse,  in  1823.  The  volume  was 
well  received,  and  noticed  in  a  highly  sympa- 
thetic and  1  iu  latory  manner  by  Southey,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.*  The  poems  were  reprinted, 
with  a  life  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  Spare's  American  Biography. 

Margaret's  poems  were  introduced  to  the  world 
under  the  kind  auspicss  of  Washington  Irving. 
Revised  editions  of  both  were  published  in  1850 
in,  one  volume,  a  happy  companionship  which 
will  doubtless  be  permanent. 

A  volume  of  Selection*  from,  the  Writings  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  M.  D  tvidson,  the  Mother  of  Lu- 
cretia  Maria  arid  Margaret  M.  Davidson,  with 
a  preface  by  Mm  0.  M.  Sedgwick,  appeared  in 
1844:.  It  contains  a  prose  tale,  A  Few  -Jflventful 
Days  in  1814;  a  poetical  version  of  Kuth  and  of 
Ossian's  McFingal,  with  a  few  Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

Lieutenant  L.  P.  Davidson,  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
the  brother  of  Margaret  and  Lucretia,  who  also 
died  young,  wrote  verses  with  elegance  and 


EMMA  C  EMBtTET. 

MBS.  EMBUBY,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Embury,  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  distinguished  by  his  intel- 
lectual and  social  qualities,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  is  the  daughter  of  James  R.  Manly,  for 
a  long  while  an  eminent  New  York  physician. 
She  early  became  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer 
of  verses  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  other  journals  under  the  signature  of  u  lan- 
the."  In  the  year  1823  a  volume  from  her  pen 
was  published,  G-uido,  and  Other  Poems,  Try  lan- 
the.  This  was  followed  by  a  volume  on  Female 
Education,  and  a  long  series  of  tales  and  sketches 
in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  which  were  received 
with  favor  for  their  felicitous  sentiment  and  ease 
in  composition.  Constance  Ln timer  is  one  of 
these,  which  has  given  title  to  a  collection  of  the 
stories,  The  Blind  Girl  and  Other  Tales.  Her 
Pictures  of  Early  Life,  Glimpses  of  Home  Life 
or  Causes  arid  Consequences,  are  similar  volumes. 
In  1845  she  contributed  the  letter-press,  both  prose 
and  verse,  to  an  illustrated  volume  in  quarto,  Na- 


•*The  following  lines  were  addressed  from  Greta  Hall,.  In 
1842,  by  Caroline  Southey,  "To  the  Mother  of  Lucretia  and 
Margaret  Davidson." 

Oh,  ladyl  greatly  favored!  greatly  tried! 
Was  ever  glory,  ever  grief  Hft?o  thino, 
Since  her's,— the  motHcr  of  the  Man  divine — 

*  The  perfect  one — the  crowned,  the  crucified? 
"Wonder  and  joy,  high  hopes  and  chastened  pride 

Thrilled  thee;  intently  watching,  hour  by  hour, 
The  fast  unfolding  of  each  human  flower, 
In  hues  of  more  than  earthly  brilliance  dyed — 

*  And  then,  the  blight— the  fading— the  first  fear— 

The  sickening  hope — the  doom — the  end  of  all; 
Heart-withering,  if  indeed  all  ended  here. 

But  from  the  dust,  the  coflin,  and  the  pall, 
Mother  bereaved !  thy  tearful  eyes  upraise—- 
Mother of  angels !  join  their  songs  of  praise. 

for  the  West, 


f  Some  lines  from  his  pen,  entitled  Longin^ 
are  printed  in  the  South  Lit  Mess,  for  Feb.  1! 
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turds  Gems,  or  American,  Wild  Flewer*.  She 
has  also  written  a  volume  of  poems,  Lotds  ToJcen- 
Flow&rs,  in  which  these  symbols  of  sentiment 
are  gracefully  interpreted.  In  1848  appeared  her 
volume,  The  Waldorf  Family,  or  Grandfather's 
Legends^  in  which  the  romantic  lore  of  Brittany 
is  presented  to  the  young. 


These  writings,  which  exhibit  good  sense  and 
healthy  natural  feeling,  though  numerous,  are 
to  be  taken  rather  as  illustration*  of  domestic  life 
and  retired  sentiment  thun  as  the  occupation  of  a 
professed  literary  career. 

Of  her  poetry,  her  songs  breathe  an  air  of  na- 
ture, with  much  sweetness. 

**Mrs.  Embury  died  at  Brooklyn,  Teh.  1 0, 1 86S. 
A  volume  of  her  Poems  was  published  in  1809. 


The  maiden  sat  at  Tier  busy  wheel, 

Her  heart  was  light  and  free, 
And  ever  in  cheerful  song  broke  forth 

Her  bosom's  harmless  glee : 
Her  song  was  in  mockery  of  love, 

And  oft  I  heard  her  say, 
«  The  gathered  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

I  looked  on  the  maiden's  rosy  cheek, 

And  her  lip  so  full  and  bright. 
And  I  sighed  to  think  that  the  traitor  love 

Should  conquer  a  heart  so  light : 
But  she  thought  not  of  future  days  of  woe, 

While  she  carolled  in  tones  so  gay— 
«*  The  gathered  rose  arwl  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  bnt  for  a  day.* 

A  year  passed  on,  and  again  I  stood 

By  the  humble  cottage  door ; 
The  maid  sat  at  her  busy  wheel, 

But  her  look  was  blithe  no  more ; 
The  big  tear  stood  in  her  downcast  eye, 

And  with  sighs  I  heard  her  say, 
*  The  gathered  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  eharm  but  for  a  day.** 

Oh,  well  I  knew  what  had  dimmed  her  eye, 

And  made  her  cheek  so  pale : 
The  maid  had  forgotten  her  early  song, 

"While  she  listened  to  love's  soft  tale ; 
She  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  poisoned  cup, 

^It  had  wasted  her  life  away — 
And  the  stolen  heart,  like  the  gathered  rose, 

Had  charmed  but  for  a  day. 


IJNXS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  MOB.ATTA2T  BTTEIAIr€BOtnrD  AT 


When  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 

This  heart  shall  restf> 
Oh  !  lay  me  where  spring  flowVets  bloom 

On  earth's  bright  breast. 

Oh  1  ne'er  in  vaulted  chambers  lay 

My  lifeless  form  ; 
Seek  not  of  such  mean,  worthless  prey 

To  cheat  the  worm. 
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In  this  sweet  city  of  the  dead 

I  fain  would  sleep, 
Where  flowers  may  deck  my  narrow  bed, 

And  night  dews  weep. 

But  raise  not  tb^  septf^hral  stone 

To  mark  the  spot ; 
Enough,  if  by  thy  heart  alone 

Tis  ne'er  forgot 


Come  to  me,  love ;  forget  each  sordid  duty 

That  chains  thy  footsteps  to  the  crowded  mart. 
Come,  look  with  me  upon  earth's  summer  beauty, 

And  let  its  influence  cheer  thy  weary  heart 

Coine  to  me,  love ! 
Come  to  me,  love ;  the  voice  of  song  is  swelling 

From  nature's  harp  in  every  varied  tone, 
And  many  a  voice  of  bird  and  bee  is  telling 

A  tale  of  joy  amid  the  forests  lone. 

Come  to  me,  lovel 

Come  to  me,  love ;  my  heart  can  never  doubt  tliee, 
Yet  for  thy  sweet  companionship  I  j  i.,e ; 

Oh,  never  more  can  joy  be  joy  without  thee,  t 
My  pleasures,  even  as  my  life,  .are  thine* 

Come  to  ine,  love! 

OH  1   TELL  ME  2WT  OP  LOFTT  FATE. 

Oh !  tell  me  not  of  lofty  fate, 

Of  glory's  deathless  name ; 
The  bosom  love  leaves  desolate, 

Has  naught  to  do  with  fame. 

Vainly  philosophy  would  soar — 

Love's  height  it  may  not  reach ; 
The  heart  soon  learns  a  sweeter  lore 

Ihan  ever  sage  could  teach. 

The  cup  may  bear  a  poisoned  draught, 

The  altar  may  be  cold, 
But  yet  the  chaliee  will  be  quaffed — 

The  shrine  sought  as  of  old. 

Man's  sterner  nature  turns  away 

To  seek  ambition's  goal  1 
Wealth's  glittering  gifts,  and"  pleasure's  ray, 

May  charm  his  weary  soul ; 

But  woman  knows  one  only  dream — 

That  broken,  all  is  o'er ; 
For  on  life's  dark  and  sluggish  stream 

Hope's  sunbeam  rests  no  more. 

CAEOLINE  LEE  HENTZ. 

MRS.  HENTZ  is  a  daughter  of  General  John 
Whiting,  and  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Massachu- 
setts. She  married,  in  1825,  Mr.  N.  M.  Hentz, 
a  French  gentleman,  at  that  time  associated  with 
Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  Round  Hill  School  at  Nor- 
thampton. Mr.  Hentz  was  soon  after  appointed 
Professor  in  the  college  at  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  for  several  years. 
They  then  removed  to  Covington,  Kentucky, 
and  afterwards  to  Cincinnati  and  Florence,  Ala- 
bama. Here  they  conducted  for  nine  years  a 
prosperous  female  Academy,  which  in  1843  was 
removed  to  Tuscaloosa,  iu  1845  to  Tuskegee,  and 
in  1 848  to  Columbus,  Georgia. 

While  at  Covington,  Mrs.  Hentz  wrote  the 
tragedy  of  De  Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,  for 
the  prize  of  $500.,  offered  by  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  of  Philadelphia.  She  %vas  the  successful 
competitor,  and  the  play  was  produced,  and  per- 
formed for  several  nights  with  applause.  It  was 
afterwards  published. 
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In  1843  she  wrote  a  poem,  Human  and  Divine 
Philosophy,  for  the  Erosophic  Society  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  before  whom  it  was  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson. 

In  1846  Mrs.  Hentz  published  Aunt  Patty** 
Scrap  Bag,  a  collection  of  short  stories  which  she 
had  previously  contributed  to  the  magazines. 
This  was  followed  by  The  Mob  Cap,  1848  ; 
Linda,  or  the  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole, 
1850;  Reno,,  or  the  Snow  Bird,  1851;  Marcus 
Warland,  or  the  Lmg  Mom  Spring  ;  Eoline,  or 
Magnolia  Vale,  1852;  Wild  Jack;  Helen  and 
Arthur,  or  Mts*  Thuxa*'*  Spinning  Wheel,  1853 ; 
The  Planter^  Northern  Bride,  two  volumes,  the 
longest  of  her  novels,  in  1854, 

Mrs.  Hentz  ha*  also  written  a  number  of  fugi- 
tive poems  which  have  appeared  in  various  peri- 
odicals. Her  second  tragedy,  Lantorah,  or  the 
Western  Wilds,  an  Indian  play,  was  performed, 
and  published  in  a  newspaper  at  Columbus.  The 
scenes  and  incidents  of  her  stories  are  for  the 
most  part  drawn  from  the  Southern  states,  and 
are  said  to  be  written  in  the  midst  of  her  social 
circle,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  a  busy  life. 

THE  83STOTV  FLAKES. 

YeVe  welcome,  ye  white  and  feathery  flakes, 
That  fall  like  the  blossoms  the  summer  wind  shakes 
From  the  bending  spray — OM  say  doye  come, 
With  tidings  to  me,  from  my  far  distant  home  I 

"  Our  home  is  above  in  the  depths  of  the  sty — 
In  the  hollow  of  God's  own  hand  we  lie — 
We  are  fair,  we  are  pure,  our  birth  is  divine — 
Say,  "what  can  we  know  of  thee,  or  of  thine  lw 

I  know  that  ye  dwell  in  the  kingdoms  of  air — 

I  know  ye  are  heavenly,  pure,  and  fair; 

But  oft  have  I  seen  ye,  far  travellers  roam, 

By  the  cold  blast  driven,  round  my  northern  home. 

"  We  roam  over  mountain,  and  valley,  and  sea, 
We  hang  our  pale  wreaths  on  the  leafless  tree:  • 
The  herald  of  wisdom  and  mercy  we  go, 
And  perchance  the  far  home  of  thy  childhood  we 
know. 

"  We  roam,  and  our  fairy  track  we  leave, 
While  for  nature  a  winding  sheet  we  weave— 
A  cold,  white  shioud  that  shall  mai  t!e  the  gloom- 
Till  her  Maker  recalls  her  to  glory  and  bloom.'1 

Oh !  foam  of  the  shoreless  ocean  above  1 
I  know  thou  descended  in  mercy  and  love : 
All  chill  as  thou  art,  yet  benign  is  thy  birth, 
-As  the  clew  that  impearls  the  green  bosom  of 
Earth. 

And  I've  thought  as  IVe  seen  thy  tremulous  spray, 
Soft  curling  like  mist  on  the  branches  lay, 
In  bright  relief  on  the  dark  blue  sky, 
That  thou  meltest  in  grief  when  the  sun  came  nigh, 
*'  Say,  whose  is  the  harp  whose  echoing  song 
Breathes  wild  on  the  gale  that  wafts  us  along  ? 
The  moon,  the  flowers,  the  "blossoming  tree, 
Wake  the  minstrel's  lyre,  they  are  brighter  than 
we." 

The  flowers  shed  their  fragrance,  the  moonbeams 

their  light, 

Over  scenes  never  veiled  by  your  drap'ry  of  white ; 
But  the  clime  where  I  first  saw  your  downy  flakes 

fall, 
My  own  native  clime  is  far  dearer  than  all 


Oh  t  fair,  when  ye  clothed  in  their  wintry  mail, 
The  elms  thut  o'ersha<low  my  home  in  the  vale, 
Like  warriors  they  looked,  as  they  bowed  in  the 

storm, 
With  the  tossing  plume  and  the  towering  form. 

Ye  fade,  ye  melt — I  feel  the  warm  breath 
Of  the  redolent  South  o'er  the  desolate  heath — 
But  tell  me,  ye  vanishing  pearls,  where  ye  dwell, 
When   the  dew-drops  of   {Summer  bespangle    the 
dell? 

"  We  fade, — we  melt  into  crystalline  spheres — 
We  weep,  for  we  pass  through  a  valley  of  tears ; 
But  onward  to  glory — away  to  the  sky — 
In  the  hollow  of  God's  own  hand  we  lie." 

This  esteemed  author,  whose  numerous  works 
of  fiction,  drawn  from  incidents  of  American  life, 
and  endeared  to  a  large  class  of  readers  by  their 
portrayal  of  domestic  feelings,  always  received  a 
kindly  welcome  from  the  public,  died  of  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  at  her  home  at  Marianna, 
Florida,  February  11,  1856. 

Her  later  years  after  1852,  when  she  joined 
her  elder  children,  who  were  settled  in.  that  re- 
gion, were  shaded  by  many  cares  and  trials  of 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  relatives  and  the  illness  of 
her  husband,  yet  she  continued  to  employ  her 
pen  to  the  last,  sending  forth  new  collections  of 
her  writings  and  new  works  of  fiction.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  titles  already  given,  may  be  men- 
tioned Love  after  Marriage,  and  other  Stories ; 
The  Banished  Son;  The  Victim  of  Excitement ; 
The  Parlor  Serpent,  and  other  novelettes;  The 
Flowers  of  Elocution,  a  class-book  ;  a  collection 
of  poems,  dialogues,  debates,  &c.,  in  1855 ; 
Robert  Graham,  a  sequel  to  Linda,  in  1856,  and 
her  last  volume,  Ernest  Linwood,  finished  shortly 
before  her  death.  Her  latest  composition,  writ- 
ten five  days  before  her  death,  was  a  little  poem, 
marking  her  pious  resignation,  entitled,  "  No 
Cross,  no  Crown.1' 

Her  husband,  Professor  Hentz,  'to  whose  pro- 
tracted illness  she  had  ministered  in  Florida  with 
great  -anxiety,  did  not  long  survive  her,  dying  at 
the  residence  of  his  son,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Ilentz, 
at  Marianna,  November  4,  185C.  -He  was 
French  by  birth,  and  a  gentleman  of  many  ac- 
complishments. He  had  held  the  professorship 
of  the  Belles-Lettres  and  Modern  Languages  at 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  for  his  devotion  to  the  natural 
sciences  and  his  attainments  as  an  entomologist. 

Since  Mrs.  Hentz's  decease,  a  volume  including 
her  somewhat  remarkable  Juvenile  Poems  and 
her  dramatic  writings  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  prefaced  by- an 
appreciative  biographical  sketch  from  the  pen  of 
the  Eev.  W.  0.  Langdon. 

HEBMAOT   EENST   LUDEWIG, 

A  pioneer  in  the  work  of  American  Biblio- 
graphy, was  born  at  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1809.  He  early  acquired  a  taste  for  bib- 
liographical pursuits,  issuing  at  his  own  cost,  in 
.1837,  a  publication  entitled,  Lime  des  Ana,  Es- 
sai  de  Catalogue  Manuel,  He  also -published  a 
treatise  entitled,  BibliotheJconomie.  A  few  years 
later,  he  contributed  to  Naumann's  u  Serapeum," 
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among  other  articles,  those  on  "American  Li- 
braries," "  Aids  to  American  Bibliography,"  and 
"The  Book  Trade  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Ludewig  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
made  the  city  of  New  York  his  residence,  about 
1842.  Having  studied  law  in  Germany,  he  de- 
Toted  himself  to  that  profession  in  his  adopted 
city,  and  soon  acquired  a  profitable  practice 
among  its  German  population.  Pursuing  his 
taste  for  literature,  and  especially^  historical 
study,  he  was  enlisted  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institution  at  Washington,  and  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society  at  New  York. 
His  valuable  volume,  The  Literature  of  Ameri- 
can Local  History,  a  Bibliographical  Essay \ 
was  printed  in  1846,  and  a  tfc  Supplement  of 
American  Local  History"  was  added  in  a  pam- 
phlet, in  1848.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
works,  Mr.  Ludewig  had  the  assistance  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Peter  Force,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  of  Mr.  George  Brierly,  of  Hartford. 
He  was  also  a  special  student  of  antiquities  and 
of  philology,  and  was  about  publishing,  with 
Tuebner,  in  London,  a  work  entitled,  Bibliotheca 
Glottica,  when  he  died  suddenly,  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  December  12,  1856.  The  volume, 
left  unfinished  in  the  printer's  hands  by  Mr. 
Ludewig,,  received  additions  and  corrections  by 
the  late  Professor  W.  W.  Turner,  and  the  whole, 
edited  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Tuebner,  was  published  in 
1858,  by  the  London  house  of  Tuebner  &  Co., 
in  an  octavo  volume  with  the  tkle,  The  Litera- 
ture of  American  Aboriginal  Languages.  A 
brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Ludewig,  by  the  editor,  pre- 
faces the  work. 

*  Of  a  vigorous  physical  frame,  his  tempera- 
ment was  warm  and  hearty,  and  his  diligence 
and  unaffected  philanthropy,  combined  with  his 
prepossessing  appearance  and  manners  to  en- 
dear him  to  his  friends.  His  extensive  biblio- 
graphical ai>d  ethnographical  library  was  sold, 
two  years  after  his  death,  by  Bangs,  Merwin  & 
Qo.,  at  their  auction  rooms  in  New  York, 

"WEITOELL  PHILLIPS. 

"Wendell  Phillips  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
November  29,  1811.  His  father,  John  Phillips, 
was  mayor  of  the  city.  Wendell  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1831,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Cambridge  law 
school,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course  of 
study  ia  1833,  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar. 
In  1835  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
rising  Abolition  party,  and  from  that  time  has 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the-  cause.  A  col- 
lection of  his  writings,  entitled  Speeches,  Lectures, 
and  Letters  ly  Wendell  Phillip*,  was  published 
at  Boston  in  1863.  The  volume  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  author's  discussion  on  various 
occasions  of  prominent  questions  relating  to  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  the  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power.  During  the  progress  of  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion  of 
1861,  Mr.  Phillips  delivered  numerous  ora- 
tions, and,  though  occupying  an  ultra  position 
on  many  points,  with  great  popular  influence. 
As  a  rhetorician,  he  possesses  high  merits.  His 
style  is  polished  and  pointed;  the  matter  of  Ma 


discourses  learned  and  philosophical,  frequently 
enlivened  by  wit  and  sarcasm;  his  delivery  calm, 
:nelodious,  and  effective. 

**Mr.  Phillips  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  on  the  lesignation 
of  Mr.  Garrison,  and  held  that  oft>e  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  Society  in  1870.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  "labor  Re- 
form Party  "  for  G  overnor  o?  Massachusetts.  A 
new*  edition  of  his  Speeches,  Lectures^  and  Let- 
ters appeared  in  1869.  • 

SAEAH  HELEST  WHITMAN. 
MRS.  WHITMAN  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Power,  of  Providence,  a  direct  descendant  of  a 
follower  of  Roger  Wllliaiw  in  IIN  b.*mi  hrnent. 
She  was  married  in  1828  to  Mr.  John  Winslow 
Whitman,  a  descendant  of  Governor  Winslow. 
with  whom  she  removed  to  Boston,  where  her 
husband  practised  law  with  eminent  success. 
In  1833  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  whicn  in 
a  brief  period  closed  his  life.  Ilis  widow  re- 
turned to  her  native  city  of  Providence,  where 
she  has  since  resided. 


Mrs.  Whitman  published  in  1853  Hour*  of  Life 
and  Other  Poem*,  a  few  of  which  are  translations 
from  the  German.  She  has  also  written  in  con- 
nection with  her  sister,  Miss  Anna  Power,  two 
fairy  ballads  entitled  Cinderella,  and  The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty.  Eevised  editions  of  these,  prepa- 
tory  to  their  issue  in  an  illustrated  volume,  were 
printed  in  1867-8.  She  has  also  contributed  to 
leading  American  periodicals  elaborate  critical 
articles  on  German  and  other  authors  of  modern 
Europe,  in  the  chief  languages  of  which  she  is 
a  proficient.. 

Mrs.  Whitman's  volume  of  poems  is  a  book  of 
a  rare  passionate  beauty,  marked  by  fine  mental 
characteristics.  The  chief  poem,  u  Hours  of  Life," 
is  a  picture  of  the  soul  in  its  progress  through 
time,  and  its  search  out  of  disappointment  and 
experience  for  ]>eace  and  security.  Its  learned 
philosophical  spirit  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
its  tenderness  and  spiritual  melody. 

The  volume  also  contains  numerous  descriptions 
of  scenery  ami  poems  of  sentiment,  in  which  pas- 
sion is  intimately  blended  with  nature.  Several 
of  these  are  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  whose  wild  poetic  creations  and 
melancholy  career  have  awakened  in  the  author's 
mind  a  peculiar  sympathy  and  imaginative  in- 
terest. In  1860  appeared  Edgar  Poe  and  Us 
Critics,  which  Mr.  .George  W.  Curtis  has  termed 
46  not  a  eulogy,  but  a  criticism  which  is  profound 
by  the  force  of  sympathy,  and  vigorous  for  its 
clear  comprehension." 

QUEST  OP  THE  SOUL—  FBOM  THE  HOUBS  OF  LOTt 

*  *•  •*  3fc  itf  #  #  ^fc 

O'erwearied  with  life's  restless  change 

From  extacy  to  agony, 

Its  fleeting  pleasures  born  to  die, 

The  mirage  of  its  phantasie, 

Its  worn  and  melancholy  range 

Of  hopes  that  could  no  more  estrange 
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The  married  heart  of  memory, 

Doomed,  while  we  drain  life's  perfumed  wiiie, 

For  the  dull  Lethean  wave  to  pine, 

And,  for  each  thrill  of  joy,  to  know 

Despair's  slow  pulse  or  sorrow's  throe— 

I  sought  some  central  truth  to  span 

These  wide  extremes  of  good  and  ill — 

I  longed  with  one  bold  glance  to  scan 

Life's  perfect  sphere,-~to  re  rid  at  will 

The  gloom  of  Erebus, — dread  zone — 

Coiled  like  a  serpent  round  the  throne 

Of  heaven, — the  realm  where  Justice  veils 

Her  heart  and  holds  her  "even  scales, — 

Where  nwfui  Nemesis  awaits 

The  doomed,  by  Pluto's  iron  gates. 

In  the  long  noon -title  of  my  sorrow, 

I  questioned  of  the  eternal  morrow ; 

I  gazed  in  sullen  awe 

Far  through  the  illimitable  gloom 

Down-deepening  like  the  swift  mselstroom, 

The  doubting  soul  to  draw 

Into  eternal  solitudes, 

Where  unrelenting  silence  broods 

Around  the  throve  of  Law. 

I  questioned  the  dim  chronicle 

Of  ages  gone  before — 

I  listened  for  the  triumph  sorgs  t 

That  rang  from  shore  to  shore, 

Where  the  heroes  and  the  conquerors  wrought 

The  mighty  deeds  of  yore — 

Where  the  foot-prints  of  the  martyrs     , 

Had  bathed  the  earth  in  gore, 

And  the  war-horns  of  the  warriors 

Were  heard  from  shore  to  shore. 

Their  blood  on  desert  plains  was  shed — 
Their  voices  on  t?he  wind  had  fled — 
They  were  the  drear  and  shadowy  DEAD  1 

Still,  through  the  storied  past,  I  sought 
An  answer  to  my  sleepless  thought ; 
In  the  cloisters  old  and  hoary 
Of  the  mediaeval  time — 
In  the  rtule  ancestral  story 
Of  the  ancient  Runic  rhyme. 

I  paused  on  Grecian  plains,  to  trace 
Some  remnant  of  a  mightier  race, 
Serene  in  sorrow  and  in  strife, 
Calm  conquerors  of  Death  and  Life, 
Types  of  the  god-like  forms  that  shone 
Upon  the  sculptured  Parthenon, 

But  still,  as  when  Prometheus  bare 
From  heaven  the  fiery  dart, 
I  saw  the  "  vulture  passions"  tear 
The  proud  Caucasian  heart—- 
The war  of  destiny  with  will 
Still  conquered,  yet  conflicting  stalL 

I  heard  loud  Hallelujas 
From  Israel's  golden  lyre, 
And  I  sought  their  great  Jehovah 
In  the  cloud  and  in  the  fire. 
I  lingered  by  the  stream  that  flowed 
"  Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God" — 
I  bowed,  its  sacred  wave  to  sip—- 
Its waters  fled  my  thirsting  lip. 
The  serpent  trail  was  over  all 
Its  borders, — and  its  palms  that  threw 
Aloft  their  waving  coronal, 
Were  blistered  by  a  poison  dew. 

Serener  elements  I  sought, 
Sublimer  altitudes  of  thought, 


TRe  truth  Saint  John  and  Plato  saw, 
The  mystic  light,  the  inward  law  ; 
The  Logos  ever  found  and  lost, 
The  aureola  of  the  Ghost. 

I  hailed  its  faint  auroral  beam 

In  many  a  Poet's  delphic  dream, 

On  mai  y  a  shrine  where  faith's  pure  flame 

Through  fable's  gorgeous  oriel  came. 

Around  the  alters  of  the  god, 

In  holy  passion  hushed,  I  trod, 

Where  OHpe  the  mighty  voice  of  Jove 

Rai:g  through  Dodomi's  haunted  grove, 

Ko  more  the  <love  with  sable  plumes* 

Swept  through  the  forest's  gorgeous  glooms; 

The  shrines  were  desolate  and  cold, 

Their  pteans  hushed,  their  story  told, 

In  long,  ii, glorious  silence  lost, 

Like  fiei-y  tongues  of  Pentecost 

Ko  more  did  music's  golden  surge 

The  mortal  in  immortal  merge : 

High  canticles  of  joy  and  praise 

Died  with  the  dieam  of  other  days; 

I  only  heard,  the  Maenad's  wail, 

That  shriek  that  made  the  orient  pale : 

Evohe ! — ah  evolie ! 

The  mystic  burden  of  a  woe 

Whose  dark  enigma  none  may  know ;  f 

The  primal  curse — the  primal  throe. 

Evohe ! — ah — evohe ! 

Mature  shuddered  at  the  cry 

Of  that  ancient  agony ;  - 

Still  the  fabled  Python  bound  me — 
Still  the  serpent  coil  en  wound  me — 
Still  I  heard  tlie  Maenad's  cry, 
Evohe ! — ah — evohe ! 

******** 

Wearied  with  man's  discordant  creed, 
I  sought  on  Njituie's  page  to  read 
Life's  history,  ere  ^et  she  shrined 
Her  essence  in  the  incarnate  mind ; 
Intent  her  secret  laws  to  trace 
In  primal  solitudes  of  space, 
From  her  first,  faint  atomic  throes, 
To  where  her  orbed  splendor  glows 
In  the  vast,  silent  spheres  that  roll 
For  ever  towards  their  unknown  goal. 

I  turned  from  dull  alchemic  lore 

With  starry  Chaldeans  to  soar, 

And  sought,  on  fancy's  wing,  to  roam 

That  glorious  galaxy  of  light 

Where  mingling  stars,  like  drifting  foam, 

Melt  on  the  solemn  shores  of  night ; 

But  still  the  snrgii.g  glory  chased 

The  dark  through  night's  chaotic  waste  , 

And  still,  within  its  deepening  voids, 

Crumbled  the  burning  asteroids. 

Long  gloatii  g  on  that  hollow  gloom, 
Methonght  that  in  some  vast  uiselstroom, 


*  "  The  priestesses  of  Dodona  assert  that  two  "black  pteeona 
flew  from  Thi-bes  in  Egypt ;  one  of  which  settled  In  Lybia, 
the  other  among  themselves:  which  latter,  resting  on  a  beech- 
tree,  declared  with  a  human  voice  that  here  was  to  be  the 
oracle  of  Jove.1" — If  wo  flatus.  Book  II.  c?t.  62. 

t  "  The  IMtenads,  in  their  wild  incantations,  carried  serpents 
in  their  hands,  and  with  frantic  gestures,  cried  out  Eva !  Eva  I 
Epipbanius  thinks  that  this  invocation  related  to  the  mother 
of  mankind;  but  I  am  inclined  to  belie  e  that  it  was  the  word 
Epha  or  Oplm,  rendered  by  the  Greeks,  Ophis,  a  wrpwit.  I 
take  Abaddo-n  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  same  ophite  God 
whose  worship  b*s  so  long  infected  the  world.  The  learned 
Hein&ius  makes  Abaddon  the  same  as  the  serpent  Python."—- 
Jacob  JSryanfs  Analysis  oj  Ancient  Mythology, 

While  Msenarts  cry  aloud  Evoe  Evoe ! 
That  voice  that  is  contagion  to  the  world. 
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The  stars  were  hurrying  to  their  doom, — 
Bubbles  upon  life's  boundless  sea, 
Swift  meteors  of  eternity, 
Pale  sparks  of  mystic  fire,  that  fall 
From  God's  unwaui&g  coronal. 

Is  there,  I  asked,  a  living  woe 

In  nil  those  burning  orbs  that  glow 

Through  the  blue  ether  ? — do  they  share 

Our  dim  world's  anguish  and  despair — 

In  their  vast  oibits  do  they  fly 

From  some  avenging  destiny — 

And  shall  their  wild  eyes  pale  beneath 

The  dread  anathema  of  Death  ? 

Our  own  fair  earth — shall  she  too  drift, 

For  ever  shrouded  in  a  wefb 

Of  stormy  clouds,  that  surge  and  swirl 

Around  her  in  her  dizzy  whiil : — 

For  ever  shall  a  shadow  fall 

Backward  from  her  golden  wall, 

Its  dark  cone  stretching,  ghast  and  grey, 

Into  outer  glooms  away  ? — 

From  the  sad,  unsated  quest 

Of  knowledge,  how  I  lorged  to  rest 

On  her  green  and  silent  breast  1 

I  languished  for  the  dews  of  death 

My  fevered  heart  to  steep, 
The  heavy,  honey-dews  of  death, 

The  calm  and  dreamless  sleep. 

I  left  my  fruitless  lore  apart, 

And  leaned  my  ear  on  Nature's  hearty 

To  hear,  far  from  life's  busy  throng, 

The  chime  of  her  sweet  undersong. 

She  pressed  her  balmy  lips  to  mine, 

She  bathed  me  in  her  sylvan  springs ; 

And  still,  by  many  a  rural  shrine, 

She  taught  me  sweet  and  holy  things. 

I  felt  her  breath  my  temples  fan, 

I  learned  her  temperate  laws  to  scan, 

My  soul,  offers,  became  a  conscious  part ; 

Her  beauty  melted  through  my  inmost  heart. 

Slill 1  languished  for  the  word 

Her  sweet  lips  had  never  spoken, 

Still,  from  the  pale  shadow-land, 

There  came  nor  voice  nor  token ; 

No  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Whispered  of  the  loved  and  lost; 

Ko  blight  w.-inderer  came  to  tell 

If,  in  worlds  beyond  the  grave, 

Life,  love,  and  beauty,  dwell. 

******** 

A  holy  light  began  to  stream 
Athwart  the  cloud-rifts,  like  a  dream 
Of  heaven ;  and  lo !  a  pale,  sweet  face, 
Of  mournful  grandeur  and  imperial  grace— 
A  face  whose  mystic  sadness  seemed  to  borrow 
Immortal  beauty  from  that  mortal  sorrow — 
Looked  on  me ;  and  a  voice  of  solemn  cheer 
Uttered  its  sweet  evangels  on  my  ear ; 
The  open  secrets  of  that  eldest  lore 
That  seems  less  to  reveal  than  to  restore. 

**  Pluck  thou  the  Life-tree's  golden  fruit, 
Nor  seek  to  bare  its  sacred  root ; 
Live,  and  in  life's  perennial  faith 
Renounce  the  heresy  of  death : 
Believe,  and  every  sweet  accord 
Of  being,  to  thine  ear  restored, 
Shall  sound  articulate  and  clear ; 
Perfected  love  shall  banish  fear, 
Knowledge  and  wisdom  shall  approve 
The  divine  synthesis  of  love," 


"  Royally  the  lilies  grow 
On  the  grassy  leas, 
Basking  iu  the  sun  and  dew, 
Swinging  in  the  breeze. 
Doth  the  wild-fowl  neeJ  a  chart 
Through  the  illimitable  air? 
Heave.i  lie*  folded  in  my  heart ; 
Seek  the  truth  that  slumbers  there; 
Thou  art  Truth's  eternal  heir." 

"  Let  the  shadows  come  an<l  go ; 
Let  the  stormy  north  wind  blow; 
Death's  dark  valley  cannot  bind  thee 
In  its  drea-i  abode ; 

There  the  Morning  Star  shall  find  thee, 
There  the  living  God, 
Sin  and  sorrow  cannot  hide  thee — 
Death  and  hell  cannot  divide  thee 
From  the  love  of  God" 

In  the  mystic  agony 

On  the  Mount  of  Calvary, 

The  Saviour  with  his  dying  eyes 

Beheld  tlie  groves  of  Paradise, 

*'Then  weep  not  by  the  eharnel  stone 
Nor  veil  thine  eyelids  from  the  sun. 
Upward,  through  the  death-dark  glides, 
Tiie  spirit  on  resurgent  tides 
Of  light  and  glory  on  its  way : 
Wilt  thou  by  the  ceremente  stay  ? — 
Thou  the  risen  Christ  shalt  see 
In  redeemed  Humanity. 
Though  mourners  at  the  portal  wept, 
And  angels  lingered  where  it  slept, 
The  soal  but  tarried  for  a  night, 
Then  plumed  its  wings  for  loftier  flight." 

*'  Is  thy  heart  so  lonely  ? — Lo, 
Ready  to  share  thy  joy  and  woe, 
Poor  wanderers  tarry  at  thy  gate, 
The  way-worn  and  the  desolate, 
And  angels  at  thy  threshold  wait: 
"Would'st  thou  love's  holiest  gtierdon 
Arise,  and  let  the  stranger  in-n 

"The  friend  whom  not  thy  fickje  will, 
But  the  deep  heart  within  thee,  still 
Yearn  eth  to  fold  to  its  embrace, 
Shall  seek  thee  through  the  realms  of  space. 
Keep  the  image  Nature  sealed 
On  thy  heart,  by  love  annealed, 
Keep  thy  faith  serene  and  pure ; 
Her  royal  promises  are  sure, 
Her  sweet  betrothals  shall  endure." 

"  Hope  thou  all  things  and  believe ; 
And,  in.  child-like  trust,  achieve 
The  simplest  mandates  of  the  soul, 
The  simplest  good,  the  nearest  goal; 
Move  but  the  waters  and  their  pulse 
The  broad  ocean  shall  convulse," 

**  When  love  shall  reconcile  the  will 
Love's  mystic  sorrow  to  fulfil, 
Its  fiery  baptism  to  share, — 
The  burden  of  its  cross  to  bear,—— 
Earth  shall  to  equilibrium  tend, 
Ellipses  shall  to  circles  bend, 
And  life's  long  agony  shall  end." 

"Then  pluck  the  life-tree's  golden  fruit, 
No  blight  can  reach  its  sacred  root. 
E'en  though  every  blossom  fell 
Into  Hades,  one  by  one, 
Love  is  deeper  far  than  Hell — 
Shadows  cannot  quench  the  sun." 

*'  Can  the  child-heart  promise  more 
Than  the  father  hath  in  store? — 
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The  blind  sh.nl!  see — the  dead  shall  live ; 

Can  the  man-child  forfeit  more 

Than  the  father  can  forgive  I 

The  Dragon,  from  his  empire  driven, 

Ko  more  shall  find  his  place  in  Heaven, 

Till  e'en  the  Serpe.it  power  approve 

The  divide  potency  of  love." 

«  Guard  thy  faith  with  holy  care, — 
Mystic  virtues  slumber  there; 
JTis  the  la-Jig)  within  the  soul 
Holding  genii  in  control: 
Faith  shall  walk  the  stormy  water — 
Iii  the  unequal  strife  prevail — 
Kor,  whe.i  eomes  the  dread  avatar 
From  its  fiery  splendors  quail. 
Faith  shall  triumph  o'er  the  grave, 
Love  shall  bless  the  life  it  gave." 


TffE  TRAILING  ABBffTUH. 


There's  a  flower  that  g.xnvs  by  the  greenwood  tree, 
In  its  desola'  e  beauty  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  all  that  bask  in  the  noontide  beam 
Through  the  lo.ag,  bright  summer  by  fount  and 

stream. 

Like  a  pure  hope,  nursed  beneath  sorrow's  wing, 
Its  timid  buds  from  the  cold  moss  spring, 
Their  delicate  hues  like  the  pink  sea-shell, 
Or  the  shaded  blush  of  the  hyacinth's  bell, 
Their  breath  more  sweet  than  the  faint  perfume 
That  breathes  from  the  bridal  orange-bloom. 

It  is  not  found  by  the  garden  wall, 

It  wreathes  no  brow  in  the  festal  hall, 

But  it  dwells  iu  the  deaths  of  the  shadowy  wood, 

And  shines,  like  a  star,  in  the  solitude. 

Kever  did  numbers  its  name  prolong, 

$Ver  hath  it  floated  on  wings  of  soag, 

Bard  and  minstrel  have  passed  it  by, 

And  left  it,  in  silence  and  shade,  to  die. 

But  with  joy  to  its  cradle  the  will-bees  come, 

And  praise  its  beauty  with  drony  hum, 

And  children  love,  ia  the  season  of  spring, 

To  watch  for  its  earliest  blossoming. 

In  the  dewy  morn  of  an  April  day, 

When  the  traveller  lingers  along  the  way, 

When  the  sod  is  sprinkle:!  with  tender  green 

"Where  rivulets  water  the  earth,  unseen, 

When  the  floatii  g  fringe  on  the  maple's  erest 

Rivals  the  tulip's  crimson  vest, 

And  the  budding  leaves  of  the  birch-trees  throw 

A  trembling  shade  on  the  turf  below, 

When  my  flower  awakes  from  its  dreamy  rest 

And  yield-s  its  lips  to  the  sweet  south-west, 

Then,  iu  those  beautiful  clays  of  sprirg, 

With  hearts  as  light  .as  the  wild-bird's  wing, 

Flinging  their  tasks  and  their  toys  aside, 

Gay  little  groups  through  the  wood-paths  glide, 

Peeping  and  peering  among  the  trees   • 

As  they  scent  its  breath  on  the  passing  breeze, 

Hunting  about,  among  lichens  grey, 

And  the  tangled  mosses  beside  the  way, 

Till  they  catch  the  glance  of  its  quiet  eye, 

Like  light  that  breaks  through  a  cloudy  sky. 

For  me,  sweet  blossom,  thy  tendrils  cling 

Round  my  heart  of  hearts,  as  in  childhood's  spring, 

And  thy  breath,  as  it  floats  on  the  wandering  air, 

Wakes  all  the  music  o^  memory  there. 

Thou  recallest  the  time  when,  a  fearless  child. 

I  roved  all  day  through  the  wood-walks  wild, 

Seeking  thy  blossoms  by  bank  and  brae 

Whereve'r  the  snow-drifts  had  melted  away. 

Row  as  I  linger,  'mid  crowds  alons, 

Haunted  by  echoes  of  music  fltown, 


When  the  shadows  deepen  around  tny  way  • 
And  the  light  of  reason  but  lends  astray, 
When  nffcctions,  nurtured  with  fondest  care 
In  the  trustii.g  heart,  become  traitors  there, 
When,  weary  of  all  that  the  world  bestows, 
I  turn  to  i<  attire  for  calm  repose, 
How  fain  my  spirit,  in  some  far  glen, 
Would  fold  her  jwmgs,  *niid  thy  iiowers  again  ! 

A  BTTLL  DAT  IK  AXTTTJMK. 

I  lore  to  wander  through  the  woodlands  hoary, 
In  the  soft  gloom  of  an  autumnal  day, 

When  Summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory 
And,  like  a  dream  of  beauty,  glides  away. 

How  through  ench  loved,  familiar  path  she  lingers, 
Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mist, 

Tintirg  the  wild  grape  with  her  dewy  fii  gers, 
Till  the  cool  emerald  turns  to  amethyst,  — 

Kindlirg  the  faint  stars  of  the  hazel,  shining 
To  light  the  gloom  of  Autumn's  mouldeiing  halls, 

With  hoary  plumes  the  clematis  entwinii.g, 

Where,  o'er  the  rock,  Her  withered  garland  falls. 

Warm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  uplands  wanirg 

Beneath  dark  clouds  along  the  horizon  i  oiled, 
Till  the  slant  sunbeams  through  their  frkges  rain- 

ing, 
Bathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

The  moist  winds  breathe  of  crisped  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, 

In  the  damp  hollows  of  the  woodland  sown, 
Mirglii  g  the  freshness  of  autumnal  showers 

With  spicy  airs  from  cedaru  alleys  blown. 

Beside  the  brook  and  on  the  umbered  meadow, 
Where  yellow  fern-tufts  fleck  the  faded  ground, 

With  folded  lids'beneath  their  palmy  shadow, 
The  gentian  nods,  in  dewy  slumbers  bound. 

Upon  those  soft,  fringed  lids  the  bee  sits  brooding 
Like  a  fond  lover  loth  to  say  farewell  ; 

Or,  with  shut  wii  gs,  through  silken  folds  intruding, 
Creeps  near  her  heart  his  drowsy  tale  to  telL 

The  little  birds  upon  the  hillside  lonely, 
Flit  noiselessly  along  from  spray  to  spray, 

Silent  as  a  sweet,  wandering  thought,  that  only 
Shows  its  bright  wings  and  softly  glides  away. 

The  scentless  flowers,  in  the  warm  sunlight  dream- 

ing, 

Foiget  to  breathe  their  fulness  of  delight,  — 
And  througli  the  tranced  woods  soft  airs  are  stream- 

ing, 
Still  as  the  dew-fall  of  the  summer  night. 

So,  in  mjr  heart,  a  sweet,  unwonted  feeling 
Stirs,  like  the  wind  in  ocean's  hollow  shell, 

Through  all  its  secret  chambers  sadly  stealing, 
Yet  finds  no  words  its  mystic  charm  to  tell. 

BLOOMS  NO  MOEE. 

Oh  primavera,  gioventti  dell'  anno, 

Bella  madre  di  fiori, 

Tu  torni  ben,  ma  teco 

Json  tornanoi  sereni 

E  fortmmti  di  delle  mie  giole. 


I  dread  to  §ee  the  summer  sun 

Come  glowing  up  the  sky, 
And  early  pansies,  one  by  one, 

OpeniLg  the  violet  eye. 

Again  the  fair  azalia  bows 

Beneath  her  snowy  crest  ; 
In  yonder  hedge  the  hawthorn  blows, 

The  robin  builds  her  nest; 
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The  tulips  lift  their  proud  ti&rs, 
The  lilae  waves  her  plumes ; 

And,  peepir.g  through  my  lattice  bars, 
Ihe  rose-acacia  blooms. 

But  she  can  bloom  on  earth  no  more, 
Whose  early  doom  I  mourn ; 

2sTor  Spring  nor  Summer  can  restore 
Our  flower,  untimely  shorn. 

She  was  our  mornirg  glory, 
Our  primrose,  pure  and  pale, 

Our  little  mountain  daisy, 
Our  lily  of  the  vale. 

Kow  dim  as  folded  violets, 

Her  eyes  of  dewy  light ; 
And  her  rosy  lips  have  mournfully 

Breathed  out  their  last  good-uight, 

'Tis  therefore  that  I  dread  to  see 
The  glowing  Summer  sun  j 

And  the  balmy  blossoms  on  the  tree, 
Unfolding  one  by  one. 


HENEY   KEEIX 

HENBY  REED,  the  late  Professor  of  Literature  and 
Moral  Philosophy  In  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, whose  sudden  death  among  the  passengers  of 
the  steamer  Arctic  cast  a  shade  over  the  intelli- 
gent circle  in  which  he  moved,  belonged  to  an  old 
and  honored  family  in  the  state.  His  grandfather 
was  Joseph  Reed,"the  President  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  secretary  and  confidant  of  Washington,  and 
the  incorruptible  patriot,  whose  memorable  an- 
swer to  a  munificent  pn  po^al  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption from  the  British  commissioners  in  IT'TS, 
is  among  the  oft-repeated  anecdotes  of  the  Revo- 
lution : — u  I  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but,  such 
as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great, Britain  is  not  rich 
enough  to  do  it" 

The  wife  of  this  honored  lawyer  and  civilian 
also  holds  a  pLce  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Rt volu- 
tion. Esther  de  Ber«lt»  as  she  appears  from  the 
correspondence  and  numerous  anecdotes  in  the 
biography  preparec!  by  her  grandson,  the  subject 
of  this  notice,*  was  a  lady  of  marked  strength  of 
character  and  refined  disposition.  She  was  the 
daughtf  r  of  Dennis  de  Beidt,  a  London  merchant 
much  connected  with  American  anVrs,  and  the 
predecessor  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  agent  ,or  the  Pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts.  Having  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Reed  in  the  society  of  Ameri- 
cans in  which  her  father  moved,  she  became  his 
wife  under  circumstances  of  mournful  interest, 
after  the  death  of  her  parent,  when  removing  to 
America  she  encountered  the  struggle  of  the  Re- 
volution, sustaining  her  family  with  great  forti- 
tude during  the  necessary  absence  of  her  husband 
on  public  duties.  After  acting  well  her  part  of  a 
mother  in  America  in  those  troublous  times,  «nd 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  Washington,  she 
died  in  Philadelphia  before  the  contest  was 
closed,  in  1780.  The  memoir  by  her  grandson  is 
a  touching  and  delicate  tribute  to  her  memory, 
ami  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  th»  country. 

Henry  Reed  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  11, 


*  The  Life  of  Esther  Be  Berdt,  afterwards  Esther  Reed,  of 
Pennsylvaria.  Privately  printed.  Philadelphia;  a  Sherman, 
Printer,  1S5& 


1S08.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
classical  school  of  James  Ro^s,  a  highly  esteemed 
teacher  of  his  day  in  Philadelphia.  'Passing  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  attained  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1825.  He  then 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of 
John  Sargent,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1829.  After  a  short  interval,  he  wa^,  in  the  year 
1831,  ebcted  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Li- 
terature in  his  University, "and  shortly  after  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1835 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature.  It  was  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
these  college  duties,  that,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  he 
left  America  for  a  summer  vmt  to  Europe,  a  pil- 
grimage which  he  had  long  meditated?  and  it 
was  on  his  return  in  the  ill-fated  Arctic  that  he 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  that  vessel,  September 
27  of  the  same  year.  He  had  thus  parsed  one- 
half  of  his  entire  period  of  fife  in  the  literary 
duties  of  Ms  college,  as  professor. 


When  we  a'ld  to  these  few  dates,  Professor 
Reed's  marriage  in  1884  to  Elizabeth  "White 
Bronson,  a  grand-daughter  of  Bishop  White,  wo 
have  completed  the  external  record  of  his  life, 
save  in  the  few  publications  which  he  gave  to  the 
world.  A  diligent  scholar,  and  of  a  thoroughbred 
cultivation  in  the  best  schools  of  English  litera- 
ture and  criticism,  of  unwearied  habits  of  indus* 
try,  he  would  probably,  as  life  advanced,  have 
further  served  his  country  by  new  offerings  of  the 
fruits  of  his  mental  discipline"  and  studies. 

The  chief  compositions  of  Professor  Reed  were 
several  courses  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  to 
the  public  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  which  a  collection  has  been  published  since  his 
death,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  B.  Reed,  with 
the  title,  Lectures  on  English  Literature^  front 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  The  tastes,  mental  habits, 
and  associations  of  the  writer,  are  fully  exhibited 
in  these  productions,  which  cover  many  topics  of 
moral  and  social  philosophy,  besides  the  criticism 
of  particular  authors.  As  a  scholar  and  thinker, 
Mr.  Reed  belonged  to  a  school  of  English  writers 
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who  received  their  first  impulses  from  the  genius 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  It  is  character- 
ized by  its  sound  conservatism,  reverential  spirit, 
and  patient  philosophical  investigation.  He  >vas 
early  brought  into  comnranication  with  Words- 
worth, whom  he  assisted  by  the  supervision  and 
arrangement  of  «nn  American  edition  of  his  poems. 
The  preface  to  this  work,  and  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  New  York  Keview,  of  January,  1839, 
which  appeared  from  his  pen,  show  his  devotion 
to  this  master  of  modern  poetry.  After  the  death 
of  the  poet,  he  superintended  the  publication  of 
the  American  edition  of  the  memoirs  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Wordsworth. 

With  the  Coleridge  family,  he  maintained  a 
similar-  correspondence  and  intimate  relation.  A 
memoir  which  he  prepared  of  Sara  Coleridge  for 
the  Literary  World,*  though  brief,  was  so  carc- 
folly  and  characteristically  executed,  that  it  ap- 
peared not  long  after  reprinted  entire  among  t^e 
obituaries  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

A  passage,  referring  to  his  foreign  tour,  from 
the  personal  introductory  notice  prefixed  to  the 
Lectures,  will  exhibit  this  relation  to  his  English 
friends. 

"  No  American,  visiting  the  Old  World  as  a  private 
citizen,  ever  received  a  kinder  or  more  discriminat- 
ing welcome.  The  last  DQoittbs  of  his  life  "were  pure 
sunshine.  Before  he  landed,, in  England,  his  friends, 
the  family  of  Drf  Arnold,  whom  he  had  only  known 
by  correspondence,  came  on  board  the  ship  to  re- 
ceive him ;  aad  his  earliest  and  latest  hours  of  Euro- 
pean sojourn  wepe  pasaed  under  the  roof  of  the 
great  poet  whose  memory  he  most  revered,  and 
whose  writing*  had  interwoven  themselves  with  his 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  "  I  do  not  know/*  he 
said  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  family, "  what  I  have 
ever  done  to  deserve  all  this  kindness."  And  so  it 
was  throughout  In  England  he  was  at  home  in 
every  sense;  and  scenes,  which  to  the  eye  were 
strange,  seemed  familiar  by  association  and  study. 
His  letters  to  America  were  expressions  of  grateful 
delight  at  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  Lmd  of  his 
forefathers,  and  at  the  respectful  kindness  with 
which  he  was  everywhere  greeted :  and  yet  of 
earnest  and  loyal  yearning  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
— his  home,  his  family ,  aud  friends.  It  is  no  viola* 
tion  of  good  taste  here  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
friends  for  whose  kind  welcome  Mr.  Reed  was  so 
much  indebted ;  I  may  mention  the  Wordswortha, 
Southeys,  ColerMges,  and  Arnolds,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Mr.  Babbage,  Mr. 
Henry  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Thackeray — names,  one  and 
ell,  associated  with  the  highest  literary  or  political 
distinction. 

He  visited  the  Continent,  and  went,  by  the  ordi- 
nary route,  through  Prance  and  Switzerland,  as  far 
aouth  as  Milan,  and  Venice,  returning  by  the  Tyrol 
to  Inspruck  and  Munich,  and  thence  down  the 
Rhine  to  -Holland.  But  his  last  associations  were 
with  the  cloisters  of  Canterbury  (that  spot,  to  my 
i  eye,  of  matchless  beauty),  the  garden  vales  of  De- 
vonshire, the  valley  of  the  Wye,  and  the  glades  of 
RydaL  His  latest  memory  of  this  earth  was  of  beau- 
tiful England  in  her  summer  gnrb  of  verdure.  The 
last  words  he  ever  wrote  were  in  a  letter  of  the  20th 
September  to  his  venerable  friend,  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
thanking  her  and  his  English  friends  generally  for 
all  she  and  they  had  done  for  him. 

Professor  Eeed  edited  several  books  in  con* 
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nexion  with  his  courses  of  instruction. "  In  1845 
he  prepared  an  edition  of  Alexander  Reid's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  and  in  1847 
edited  "with  an  introduction  and  illustrative  au- 
thorities," G.  F.  Graham's  English  Synonymea 
— the  series  of  poeticul  citations  added  by  him, 
being  confined  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  andWords- 
worth.  He  also  edited  American  reprints  of 
Thomas  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 
and  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  3?aris. 

In  1851  he  edited  the  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
Gray,  for  which  he  prepared  a  new  memoir, 
written  with  his  accustomed  judgment  and  pre- 
cision. An  Oration  on  a  True  Education  was  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  Zelosophic  Society  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848.  To  this 
enumeration  is  to  be  added  a  life  of  his  grand- 
father, Joseph  Reed,  published  in  Mr.  Sparks's 
series  of  American  biography.* 

The  life  and  correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed 
have  been  given  to  the  public  at  length  by  Mr. 
"William  B.  Reed,  who  is  also  the  author  of  several 
published  addresses  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  his- 
torical subjects.  Among  them  are  A  Letter  on 
American  History  in  1847,  originally  written  for 
circulation  among  a  few  friends  interested  in  the 
organization  of  a  department  of  that  study  in 
Girard  College ;  and  a  Reprint  of  the  original 
Letters  from  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Sparks  and  Lord  Mahon  con- 
troversy.f  **  In  1867  he  replied,  in  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  to  the  statements  in  Bancroft's  His- 
tory of  the  United,  States  relative  to  .Joseph 
Reed. }  His  chief  work  is  World  Essays: 
Among  My  BooJcs. 

POETICAL  AND  PRO8B  BEADING,  $ 

It  is  a  good  practical  rule  to  keep  one's  reading 
well  proportioned  in  the  two  great  divisions,  prose 
arid  poetry.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  neglected,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  great  loss  of  power,  moral  and 
intellectual,  and  a  loss  of  some  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments of  literature.  It  sometimes  happen*  that  some 
readers  devote  themselves  too  much  to  poetry ;  this 
is  ji  great  mistake,  arid  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the 
trae  use  of  poetical  studies.  When  this  happens,  it 
is  generally  with  those  whose  reading  lies  chiefly  in 
the  lower  and  merely  sentimental  region  of  poetry, 
for  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  imagination  to  enter 
truly  into  the  spirit  of  the  great  poets,  without 
having  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  so  awakened 
and  invigorated,  as  to  make  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
prose  writers  also  a  necessity  of  one's  nature. 

The  disproportion  lies  usually  in  the  other  direc- 
tion— prose  reading  to  the  exclusion  of  poetry.  This 
is  owii  g  chiefly  to  the  want  of  proper  culture,  for  al- 
though there  is  certainly  a  great  disparity  of  imagina- 
tive endowment,  still  the  imagination  is  part  of  the 
universal  mind  of  man,  and  it  is  a  work  of  education 
to  bring  it  into  action  in  minds  even  the  least  im- 
aginative. It  is  chiefly  to  the  wilfully  unimagina- 
tive mind  that  poetry,  with  all  its  wisdom  and  all 
its  glory,  is  a  sealed  "book.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  a  mind,  well  gifted  with  imaginative 
power,  loses  the  capacity  to  relish  poetry  simply  by 
the  neglect  of  reading  metrical  literature.  This  is  a 

*  Life  and  Correepondence  of  Joseph  Reed,  Military  Secre- 
tary of  General  Washington  at  Cambridge,  President  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Phiia. 
I84T. 

t  Ante,  vol.  1  p.  190. 

t  Avte,  vol.  ii..  p.  106. 
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sad  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  reader  of  prose 
cuts  himself  off  fiom  the  very  highest  literary  en- 
joyments ;  for  if  the  giving  of  power  to  the  mind 
be  a  characteristic,  the  most  essential  literature  is  to 
be  found  in  poetry,  especially  if  it  he  such  as  English 
poetry  is,  the  embodiment  of  the  very  highest  wis- 
dom and  the  deepest  feeling  of  our  English  race.  I 
hope  to  show  in  my  next  lecture,  in  treating  the 
subject  of  our  language,  how  rich  a  source  of  en- 
joyment the  study  of  English  verse,  considered 
simply  as  an  organ  of  expression  and  harmony,  may 
be  made ;  but  to  readers  who  confine  themselves  to 
prose,  the  metrical  form  becomes  repulsive  instead 
of  attractive.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  livii  g 
writer,  who  has  exercised  his  powers  alike  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  there  are  readers  "to  whom  the 
poetical  form  merely  and  of  itself  acts  as  a  sort  of 
veil  to  every  meaning,  which  is  not  hubitually  met 
with  under  that  form,  and  who  are  puzzled  by  a 
passage  occurring  in  a  poem,  which  would  be  at 
once  plain  to  them  if  divested  of  its  cadence  and 
rhythm ;  not  because  it  is  thereby  put  into  language 
in  any  degree  more  perspicuous,  but  because  prose 
is  the  vehicle  they  ate  accustomed  to  for  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  matter,  and  they  will  apply  thsir 
minds  to  it  in  prose,  and  they  will  refuse  their  minds 
to  it  in  verse." 

The  neglect  of  poetical  reading  is  increased  by 
the  very  mistaken  notion  that  poetry  is  a  mere 
luxury  of  the  mind,  alien  from  the  demands  of  prac- 
tical life — &  light  and  effortless  amusement.  This  is 
the  prejudice  and  error  of  ignorance.  For  look  at 
many  of  the  stroi  g  and  largely  cultivated  minds, 
which  we  know  by  biography  and  their  own  works, 
and  note  how  laige  and  precious  an  element  of 
strength  is  their  studious  love  of  poetry.  Where 
could  we  find  a  man  of  more  earnest,  energetic, 
practical  cast  of  character  than  Arnold  f — eminent 
as  an  historian,  and  in  other  the  gravest  departments 
of  thought  and  learning,  active  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, zealous  in  matters  of  ecclesiastkuX  political, 
or  social  reform ;  right  or  wrong,  always  intensely 
practical  and  single-hearted  in  his  honest  zeal;  a 
champion  for  truth,  whether  in  the  Mstory  of  an- 
cient polities  or  present  questions  of  modern  society ; 
and,*  with  all,  never  suffering  the  love  of  poetry  to 
be  extiuguished  in  his  heart,  or  to  be  crowded  out  of 
it,  but  turning  it  perpetually  to  wise  uses,  bringir  g 
the  poetic  truths  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Wordsworth 
to  the  help  of  the*  cause  of  truth ;  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  poets  breaking  forth,  when  he  exclaims,  "  What 
a  treat  it  would  be  to  teach  Shakspeare  to  a  good 
class  of  young  Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens;  to 
dwell  upon  him  line  by  line  and  word  by  word,  and 
so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely  into 
one's  mind,  till  I  verily  think  one  would,  after  a 
time,  almost  give  out  light  in  the  dark,  after  having 
been  steeped,  as  it  were,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
.  brilliance  I * 

This  was  the  constitution  not  of  one  man  alone, 
but  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  race;  for  if  our 
Anglo-Saxon  character  could  be  analysed,  a  leading 
characteristic  would  be  found  to  be  the  admirable 
combination  of  the  practical  and  the  poetical  in  it. 
This  is  reflected  in  all  the  best  English  literature, 
blending  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  never  severiiig  its 
highest  spirituality  from  a  steady  basis  of  sober 
good  sense — philosophy  and  poetry  for  ever  dis- 
closing affinities  with  each  other.  It  was  no  false 
boast  when  it  was  said  that  "  Our  great  poets  have 
been  our  best  political  philosophers  ;n  nor  would  it 
be  to  add,  that  they  have  been  our  best  moralists. 
The  reader,  then,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  gives  him- 
self wholly  to  visionary  poetic  dreamiugs,  is  false  to 
his  Saxon  blood ;  aad  equally  false  is  he  who  divor- 
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ce»  himself  from  communion  with  the  poets.  There 
ig  no  great  philosopher  in  our  language  in.  whose 
genius  imagination  is  not  an  active  element;  ihere  ia 
no  great  poet  iii  whose  character  the  philosophic 
element  does  not  largely  enter.  This  should  teach 
us  a  lesson  in  our  studies  of  English  literature. 

For  the  combination  of  prose  and  poetic  reading, 
a  higher  authority  is  to  be  found  than  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic  of  the  Saxon  intellect  as  dis- 
played in  our  literature.  In  the  One  Book,  which, 
given  for  the  good  of  all  mankind,  is  supernaturally 
fitted  for  all  phases  of  humanity  and  all  conditions 
of  civilization,  observe  that  the  large  components  of 
it  are  history  and  poetry.  How  little  else  is  there 
in  the  Bible  I  In  the  Old  Testament  all  is  chronicle 
and  song,  and  the  high-wrought  poetry  of  prophecy. 
In  the  New  Testament  are  the  same  elements,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  actual  and  the  imaginative 
are  more  interpenetrated— -narrative  and  parable, 
fact  and  poetry  blended  in  matchless  harmony ;  and 
even  in  the  most  argumentative  portion  of  holy 
Writ,  the  poetic  element  is  still  present,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  vision  and  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Such  is  the  unquestioned  combination  of  poetry 
and  prose  in' sacred  Writ — the  best  means,  we  must 
believe,  for  the  universal  and  perpetual  good:  of  man ; 
and  if  literature  have,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
prove,  a  kindred  character,  of  an  agency  to  build  up 
our  incorporeal  being,  then  does  it  follow  that  we 
should  take  this  silent  warning  from  the  pages  *  of 
Revehitio.i,  and  combine  in  our  literary  culture  the 
same  elements  of  the  actual  and  the  ideal  or  imagi- 
native. 

OOMTASIONSHIP  OF.  TBOE  BEXBS   IK   VOX  STTTDT    OF   UTEIA- 
TtTBJL 

All  that  is  essential  literature  belongs  alike  to 
mind  of  woman  and  of  man ;  it  demands  the  same 
kind  of  culture  from  each,  and  most  salutary  may 
the  companionship  of  mind  be  found,  giving  reci- 
procal help"  by  the  diversity  of  their  power.  Let  us 
see  how  this  will  be.  In  the  first  place,  a  good 
habifc  of  reading,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  may 
be  described  as  the  combination  of  {Missive  recipiency 
from  the  book  and  the  mind's  reaction  upon  it;  this 
equipoise  is  true  culture.  But,  in  a  great  deal  of 
reading,  the  paasiveueas  of  impression  is  well  nigh 
all,  for  it  is  luxurious  indolence,  and  the  reactive 
process  is  neglected.  With  the  habitual  novel- 
reader,  for  instance,  the  luxury  of  reading  becomes 
a  perpetual  stimulant,  with  no  demand  on  the  mind's 
own  energy,  a-id  slowly  wearing  it  away.  The  true 
enjoyment  of  books  is  when  there  is  a  co-operating 
power  in  the  reader's  mind—an  active  sympathy 
with  the  hook ;  and  those  are  the  best  books  which 
demand  that  of  you.  And  here  let  me  notice  how 
unfortunate  and,  indeed,  mischievous  a  term  is  the 
word  **  taste"  as  applied  in  intercourse  with  litera- 
ture or  art;  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  passive  sense, 
it  fosters  that  lamentable  error,  that  literature, 
which  requires  the  strenuous  exertion  of  action  and 
sympathy,  may  be  left  to  mere  passive  impressions. 
The  temptation  to  receive  an  author's  mind  unre- 
flectingly and  passively  is  common  to  us  all,  but 
greater,  I  believe,  for  women,  who  gain,  however, 
the  advantage*  of  a  readier  sympathy  and  a  more  un- 
questioning faith.  The  man's  mind  reacts  more  on 
the  book,  sets  himself  more  in  judgment  upon  it, 
and  trusts  less  to  his  feelings  ;  but,  in  all  this,  he  is 
in  more  danger  of  bringing  his  faculties  separately 
into  action ;  he  is  more  apt  to  be  misled  by  our  im- 
perfect systems  of  metaphysics,  which  give  us  none 
but  the  most  meagre  theories  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which  are  destined,  I  believe,  to  be  swept  away, 
if  ever  a  great  philosopher  should  devote  himself  to 
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the  vort  of  analysing  the  processes  of  thought 
That  pervading  error  of  drawing  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  our  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  instead  of  recognising  the  intimate  inter- 
dependence of  thought  and  feeling,  is  a  fallacy  that 
scarce  affects  the  workings  of  a  woman's  spirit  If 
a  gifted  and  cultivated  woman  take  a  thoughtful  in- 
terest in  a  book,  she  brings  her  whole  being  to  bear 
on  it,  and  hence  there  will  often  he  a  better  assur- 
ance of  truth  in  her  conclusions  than  in  man's  more 
logical  deductions,  just  as,  by  a  similar  process,  she 
often  shows  finer  and  quicker  tact  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  character.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that,  with  regard  "  to  women  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual endowments,  we  feel  that  we  do  them  the 
utmost  injustice  in  designating  them  by  such  terms 
as  *  clever^*  *able/  *  learned,*  *  intellectual;*  they 
Berer  present  themselves  to  our  minds  as  such. 
There  is  a  sweetness,  or  a  truth,  or  a  kindness — some 
grace,  some  charm,  some  distinguishing  moral  charac- 
teristic which  keeps  the  intellect  in  due  subordina- 
tion, and  brings  them  to  our  thoughts,  temper,  mind, 
affections,  one  harmonious  whole.'* 

A  woman's  mind  receiving  true  culture  and  pre- 
serving its  fidelity  to  all  womanly  instincts,  makes 
her,  in  our  intercourse  with  literature,  not  onl^  a 
companion,  but  a  counsellor  and  a  helpmate,  fulfilling 
in  this  sphere  the  purposes  of  her  creation.  It  is  in 
letters  as  in  life,  and  there  (as  has  been  well  said) 
the  woman  **  who  praises  ana  blames,  persuades  and 
resists,  warns  or  exhorts  upon  occasion  given,  and  • 
carries  her  love  through  all  with  a  strong  heart,  and 
not  a  weak  fondness — she  is  the  true  helpmate.** 

Cowper,  speaking  of  one  of  his  female  friends, 
writes,  '*  She  is  a  critic  by  nature  and  not  by  rule, 
and  has  a  perception  of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  com- 
position, that  I  never  knew  deceive  her;  insomuch 
that  when  two  sorts  of  expressions  have  pleaded 
equally  for  the  precedence  in  my  own  esteem,  and  I 
have  referred,  as  in  such  cases  I  always  did,  the  de- 
cision of  the  point  to  her,  I  never  knew  "her  at  a  loss 
for  a  just  one.** 

His  best  biographer,  South ey,  alluding  to  himself, 
and  to  the  influence  exerted  on  Wordsworth's  mind 
by  the  genius  of  the  poet's  sister,  adds  the  comment, 
"  Were  I  to  say  that  a  poet  finds  his  best  advisers 
among  his  female  friends,  it  would  be  speaking  from 
my  own  experience,  and  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
age  would  confirm  it  by  his-  But  never  was  any 
poet  more  indebted  to  such  friends  than  Cowper. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Unwin,  he  would  probably 
never  have  appeared  in  his  own  person  as  an  author ; 
had  it  not  been  for  Lady  Austin,  he  never  would 
have  been  a  popular  one.'* 

The  same  principles  which  cause  the  influences 
thus  salutary  to  authorship,  will  <inrry  it  into  read- 
ing and  study,  so  that  by  virtue  of  this  companion- 
ship the  logical  processes  in  the  man's  mind  shall  be 
tempered  with  more  of  affection,  subdued  to  less  of 
wilfulness,  and  to  a  truer  power  of  sympathy;  and 
the  woman's  spirit  shall  lose  none  of  its  earnest,  con- 
fiding apprehensiveness  in  gaining  more  of  reason- 
ing and  reflection;  and  so,  by  reciprocal  influences, 
that  vicious  divorcement  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual natures  shall  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
powers  of  thought  and  the  powers  of  affection  be 
brought  into  that  harmony  which  is  wisdom.  The 
woman's  mind  must  rise  to  a  wiser  activity,  the 
man's  to  -a  wiser  passiveness ;  each  true  to  its  nature, 
they  may  consort  in  such  just  companionship  that 
strength  of  mind  shall  pass  from  each  to  each ;  and 
thus  chastened  and  invigorated,  the  common  hu- 
manity -of  the  sexes  rises  higher  than  it  could  be 
carried  by  either  the  powers  peculiar  to  man  or  the 
powers  peculiar  to  woman. 


ITow  in  proof  of  this,  if  we  were  to  analyse  the 
philosophy  which  Coleridge  employed  in  his  judg- 
ment on  books,  and  by  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  made  criticism  a  precious  department  of  litera- 
ture— raising  it  into  a  higher  and  purer  region  than 
was  ever  approached  by  the  contracted  and  shallow 
dogmatism  of  the  earlier  schools  of  critics — it  would, 
I  think,  be  proved  that  he  differed  from  them  in  no- 
thi:  gmore  than  this,  that  he  cast  aside  the  wilfulness 
and  self-assurance  of  the  more  reasoning  faculties ;  his 
marvellous  powers  were  wedded  to  a  child-like  hu- 
mility and  a  womanly  confidingness,  and  thus  his 
spirit  found  an  avenue,  closed  to  feeble  and  less  do- 
cile intellects,  into  the  deep  places  of  the  souls  of 
mighty  poets ;  his  genius  as  a  critic  rose  to  its 
majestic  height,  not  only  by  its  inborn  manly 
strength,  but  because,  with  woman-like  iaith,  it  first 
bowed  beneath  the  law  of  obedience  and  love. 

It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  companionship  of 
the  manly  and  womanly  mind,  that  this  great  critic 
of  whom  I  have  been  spending  proclaimed,  by  both 
principle  and  pracSce,  that  the  sophistications  which 
are  apt  to  gather  round  the  intellects  of  men,  cloud- 
ing their  vision,  are  best  cleared  away  by  that 
spiritual  condition  more  congenial  to  the  souls  of 
women,  the  interpenetrating  the  reasoning  p6wers 
with  the  affections. 

Coleridge  taught  his  daughter  that  there  is  a  spirit 
of  love  to  which  the  truth  is  not  obscured ;  that 
there  are  natural  partialities,  moral  sympathies, 
which  clear  rather  than  cloud  tHe  vision  of  the 
mind;  that  in  our  communion  with  books,  fis  with 
mankind,  it  is  not  true  that  "  love  is  blind,"  The 
daughter  has  preserved  the  lesson  in  lines  worthy  of 
herself,  her  sire,  and  the  precious  truth  embodied  in 
them: 

Passion  is  Wind,  not  love ;  her  wondrous  might 
Ir.forms  with  three-fold  power  man's  inward  sight; 
To  her  deep  glance  the  sdul,  at  large  displayed, 
Shows  all  its  mingled  mass  of  light  and  shade  : 
Men  call  her  blind,  when  shu  but  turns  her  head, 
Nor  scan  the  fault  for  which  her  tears  are  fhe-d. 
Can  dull  Indifference  or  Hate's  troubled  gaze 
See  through  the  secret  heart's  mysterious  maze  ? 
Can  Scorn  and  Envy  pierce  that  "dread  abode" 
Where  true  faults  rest  beneath  the  eye  of  God  ? 
Not  theirs,  "mid  inward  darkness,  to  discern 
The  spiiitual  splendours,  how  they  shine  and  burn. 
All  bright  endowments  of  a  noble  mind 
They,  who- with  joy  behold  them,  soonest  find; 
And  better  rone  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
Than,  they  wlio  fain  would  see  it  white  as  snow. 

GEOKGE  STIIXMAKT  HILLAED 

WAS  born  at  Machias,  Maine,  September  22, 1808. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  school,  of 
which  he  afterwards  published  some  curious  remi- 
niscences. He  entered  Harvard,  where  his  name 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  graduates  in  1828,  and 
where,  in  the  senior  year  of  his  course,  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  college  periodical.  The 
Harvard  Kegister.  He  next  passed  to  the  law 
school  of  the  college  and  the  office  of  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  where  he  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and 
soon  became  an  accomplished  member  of  the  Suf- 
folk bar.  In  1833  or  1834  Mr.  Hillard  was,  with 
Mr.  G-eorge  Ripley,  a  conductor  of  the  weekly 


Unitarian  newspaper,  the  Christian  Register.    In 
1835  he  delivered  the  anniversary  address  on  the 
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Fourth  of  July  before  the  city  authorities.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  city  council,  th*e  State 
Legislature,  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1858,  and  also  U.  S".  Attorney  in  Mass.,  1866-71. 
•  The  literary  occupations  with  which  Mr.  Hil- 
lard  has  varied  an  active  professional  life  are  nu- 
merous. He  edited  in  1839  a  Boston  edition  of 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Spenser,  to  which  he  wrote 
a  critical  introduction.  In  1848  he  was  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  orator  at  Cambridge. 

In  1847  he  delivered  twelve  lectures,  in  the 
course  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  on  the  genius  and 
writings  of  John  Milton,  whkh  remain  unpub- 
lished. Having  made  a  tour  to  Europe  in"  the 
years  1846  and  1847,  he  published  in  1853,  some 
time  after  .his  return,  a  record  of  a  portion  of  his 
journey,  entitled  8ix  Months  in  Italy.  It  is  a 
book  of  thoughts,  impressions,  and  careful  de- 
scription of  object^  .oOiistory,  art,  and  of  social 
characteristics  of  a  permanent  interest. 

In  1852  Mr.  Hilkrd  was  chosen  by  the  city 
council  of  Boston  to  deliver  the  public  eulogy,  in 
connexion  with  the  procession  and  funeral  ser- 
vices of  the.  thirtieth  of  November,  in  memory  of 
Daniel  Webster.  His  address  on  this  occasion 
was  marked  by  its  ease,  dignity,  and  eloquence. 

Besides  these  writings,  Mr.  Hillard  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  memoir  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in  Mr. 
Sparks's  series  of  American  Biography, 

As  a  contributor  to  the  best  journals  of  his 
time  articles  from  his  pen  have  frequently  ap- 
peared on  select  topics.  He  was  one  of  the  body 
of  excellent  writers  attached  to  Mr.  Buckingham's 
Few  England  Magazine,  where  he  wrote  a  series 
of  Literary  Portraits,*  the  articles  Selections  from 
the  Papers  of  an  Idler,  etc.  To  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review  and  Christian  Esaininer  he  has  oc- 
casionally furnished  critical  articles..  In  addi- 
tion to  the  addresses  already  enumerated  we  may 
mention  discourses  on  Geography  and  History, 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
Boston,  1846;  on  the  Bangers  and  Duties  of  the 
Mercantile  Profession,  before  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  of  Boston,  in  1850;  and  an 
oration  before  the  New  England  Society  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  New  York,  in  1851. 

**  Mr.  Hillard  in  later  years  has  edited  a  vol- 
ume of  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  1856 ;  prepared  a  series  of  grad- 
uated Readers,  and  written  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Political  Duties  of  the  Educated  Classes,  1866. 
He  is  the  author  of  three  privately  printed  Me- 
moirs: of  H.  E.  Cleveland,  James  Brown,  and 
Jeremiah  Mason.  His  Life  and  (Campaigns  of 
George  B.  McOUllan  appeared  in  1864;  and  in 
1873  he  had  in  press  The  Life  of  George  Ticfaior. 

RUINS  TS  EOME— FEOM  SEE  MONTHS  TS  ITALY. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Borne  with  a  mind  at  all 
inhabited  by  images  from  books,  especially  if  he 
come  from  a  country  like  ours,  where  all  is  new,  en- 
ters it  with  certain  vague  and  magnificent  expecta- 
tions on  the  subject  of  ruins,  which  are  pretty  sure 
to  end  in  disappointment  The  veryiiame  of  a  ruin 
paints  a  picture  upon  the  fancy,  we  construct  at 
once  an  airy  fabric  which  shall  satisfy  all  the  claims 
of  the  imaginative  eye.  We  build  it  of  such  mate- 
rial that  every  fragment  shall  have  a  beauty  of  its 
own.  We  shatter  it  with  such  graceful  desolation 
that  all  the  lines  shall  be  picturesque,  and  every 


broken  outline  traced  upon  the  sky  shall  at  once 
charm  and  sadden  the  eye.  We  wreathe  it  with  a 
becoming  drapery  of  ivy,  and  crown  its  battlements 
with  long  grass,  which  gives  a  roice  to  the  -wind 
that  waves  ft  to  and  fro.  We  set  it  in  a  becoming 
position,  relieve  it  with  some  appropriate  back- 
ground, and  touch  it  with  soft  melancholy  light — 
with  the  mellow  hues  of  a  deepeui.ig  twilight,  or, 
better  still,  with  the  moon's  idealizing  rays. 

In  Rome,  such  visions,  if  they  exist  in  the  mind, 
are  rudely  dispelled  by  the  touch  of  realitv.  Many 
of  the  ruins  in,  Rome  are  not  happily  placed  for  effect 
upon  the  eye  and  mind.  They  do  not  stand  apart  in 
solitary  grandeur,  forming  a  shrine  for  memory  and 
thought,  and  evolving  an  atmosphere  of  their  own. 
They  are  often  in  unfavorable  positions,  and  b^air 
the  shadow  of  disenchanting  proximities.  The  tide 
of  population  flows  now  in  different  channels  from, 
those  of  antiquity,  and  in  far  less  volume ;  but  Rome 
still  continues  a  large  capital,  and  we  can  nowhere 
escape  from  the  debasing  associations  of  actual  life. 
The  trail  of  the  present  is  everywhere  over  the  past. 
The  forum  is  a  cattle*nmrket  strewn  with  wisps  of 
hay,  and  animated  with  frueolical  figures  that  never 
played  upon  the  pipe  of  TitynB,  or  taught  the  woods 
to  repeat  the  name  of  Amaryllis.  The  pert*  villa  of 
an  English  gentleman  has  intruded  itself  into  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars — as  discordant  an  object  to  a 
sensitive  Idealist  as  the  piuk  parasol  of  a  lady's-maid, 
which  put  to  flight  the  reveries  of  some  roumjtie 
traveller  tinder  the  shadow  of  the  great  pyramid. 
The  Temple  of  Antoninus  JPius  13  turned  into  the  cus- 
tom-house. The  mausoleum  of  Augustus  is  encrusted 
with  paltry  houses,  like  an  antique  coin  embedded 
in  lava,  and  cannot  even  be  discovered  without  the 
help  of  a  guide.  The  beautiful  columns  of  the  Thea- 
tre of  Marcellus — Virgil's  Marcellus — are  stuck  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Orsiiii  Palace,  and  defsiced  by  dirty 
shop  at  the  base.  Ancient  grandeur  k  degraded  to 
sordid  modern  uses.  "  Mainmy  is  become  merchan- 
dise; Mizraim  cures  wounds,  aad  Pharaoh  is  sold 
for  balsams." 

To  most  men,  ruiiis  are  merely  phenomena,  or,  at 
most,  the  moral  of  a  tale;  but  to  tha  antiquary  they 
are  texts.  They  have  a  secondary  interest,  founded 
upon  the  employmeat  they  have  given  to  the  mind, 
aad  the  learning  they  have  called  forth.  We  value 
everything  in  proportion  as  it  a  wakens  our  faculties, 
and  supplies  us  with  an  end  and  aim.  The  scholar, 
who  finds  in  a  bath  or  a  temple  a  nucleus  for  his 
vague  and  diverge  at  wading  to  gather  around,  feela 
for  it  something  like  gratitude  as  well  as  attach- 
ment ;  for  though  it  was  merely  a  point  of  depart- 
ure, yet,  without  it,  the  glow  and  ardor  of  the  chase 
would  not  have  quickened  his  languid  energies  into 
life.  Scott,  in  his  introduction  to  the  "Monastery," 
has  described  with  much  truth  as  well  as  humor  the 
manner  in  which  -Gaptam  Clutterbuek  became  inte- 
rested in  the  ruins  of  Kennaqhair — how  they  sup- 
plied him  with  an  object  in  life,  and  how  his  health 
of  body  and  mind  improved  the  moment  he  had 
something  to  read  about,  think  about,  and  talk 
about  Every  ruin  in  Rome  has  had  such  devoted 
and  admiring  students,  and  many  of  these  shapeless 
arid  mouldering  fabrics  have  been  the  battle-grounds 
of  antiquarian  controversy,  in  which  the  real  points 
at  issue  have  been  lost  m  the  learned  dust  which 
the  combatants  have  raised.  The  books  which  have, 
been  written  upon  the  antiquities  of  Rome  would 
make  a  large  library ;  but  when  we  walk  down,  on 
a  sunny  morning,  to  look  at  the  Bzisiliea  of  Constaor 
tine  or  the  Temple  of  Nerva,  we  do  not  think  of  the 
folios  which  are  slumbering  in  the  archives,  but  only 
of  the  objects  before  us. 
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Every  young  artist  dreams  of  Rome  as  the  spot 
•where  all  his  visions  may  be  realized ;  and  it  would 
Indeed  seem  that  there,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
anywhere  else,  were  gathered  those  influences  which 
expand  the  blossoms,  and  ripen  the  fruit  of  genius. 
Nothing  can  he.more  delicious  thau  the  first  experi- 
ences of  a  dreamy  and  imaginative  young  man  who 
comes  from  a  busy  and  prosaic  city,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  art  in  Rome.  He  finds  himself  transported 
into  a  new  world,  where  everything  is  touched  with 
finer  lights  and  softer  shadows.  The  hurry  and  bus- 
tle to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  are  no  longer 
perceived.  No  sounds  of  active  life  break  the  silence 
pf  his  studies,  but  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  morning 
rests  over  the  whole  city.  The  figures  whom  he 
meets  in  the  streets  move  leisurely,  and  no  one  has 
the  air  of  being  due  fit  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
time.  All  his  experiences,  from  his  first  waking 
moment  till  the  close  of  the  day,  are  calculated  to 
quicken  the  imagination  and  train  the  eye.  The 
first  sound  which  he  hears  in  the  morning,  mingling 
with  his  latest  dreams,  is  the  dash  of  a  fountain  in  a 
neighboring  square.  When  he  opens  his  window, 
he  sees  the  sun  resting  upon  some  dome  or  tower, 
grey  with  time,  and  heavily  freighted  with  tradi- 
tions* He  takes  his  breakfast  in  the  ground-floor 
of  an  old  palazzo,  still  bearing  the  stamp  of  faded 
^plendor,  and  looks  out  upon  a  sheltered  garden,  in 
Viucjj  orange  and  lemon  trees  grow  side  by  side 
;with  oleanders  "and  roses.  While  he  is  sipping  his 
coffee,  a  little  girl  glides  in,  and  lays  a  Dunch  of 
yiolets  by  the  side  of  bis  plate,  with  an  expression 
in  her  serious  black  eyes  which-  would  make  his  for- 
tune if  he  eould  transfer  it  to  canvas.  During  the 
day,  his  only  difficulty  is  how  to  employ  his  bound- 
less wealth  of  opportunity.  There  are  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol,  with  treasures  of  art  enough  to  oc- 
cupy a  patriarchal  life  of  observation  and  study. 
There  are  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  with  their 
stately  architecture,  and  their  rich  collections  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  Of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  churches  in  Rome,  there  is  not  one  which  does 
not  contain  some  picture,  statue,  mosaic,  or  monu- 
mental structure,  either  of  positive  excellence  or 
historical  interest  And  when  the  full  mind  can 
receive  no  more  impressions,  and  he  conies  i^to  the 
open  air  for  repose,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  with 
objects  which  quicken  and  feed  the  sense  of  art. 
The  dreary  monotony  of  uniform  brick  walls,  out  of 
which  doors  and  windows  are  cut  at  regular  inter* 
vals,  uo  longer  disheartens  the  eye,  but  the  view 
is  everywhere  varied  J>y  churches,  palaces,  pxiblio 
buildings,  and  monuments,  not  always  of  positive 
architectural  merit,  but  each  with  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  The  very  fronts  of  the  houses 
have  as  individual  an  expression  as  human  faces  in  a 
crowd.  His  walks  are  full  of  exhilarating  surprises. 
He  comes  unawares  upon  a  fountain,  a  column,  or 
an  <?belisk — &  pine  or  a  cypress — a  ruin  or  a  statue. 
The  living  forms  which  he  meets  are  such  as  he 
would  gladly  pause  and  transfer  to  his  sketch-book 
—ecclesiastics  with  garments  of  flowing  black,  and 
shovel-hats  upon  their*  heads — capuchins  in  robes  of 
brown — peasant  girls,  front  Aibauo,  in  their  holiday 
boddices,  with  black  hair  lying  in  massive  braids, 
large  brown  eyes,  and,  broad,  low  foreheads — beg- 
gars with  white  beards,, , whose f  rugs  flutter  pictu- 
resquely in  the  breeze,  and  who  ask  alms  with  the 
dignity  of  Roman  senators.  Beyond  the  walla  are 
the  villas,  with  their  grounds  a^nd  gardens,  like  land- 
scapes sitting  for  their  pictures.;  and  then  the  infi- 
nite, inexhaustible  Campagna,  set  in  its  splendid 
frame  of  mountains,  with  its  tombs  .and  aqueducts, 
its  skeleton  cities  and  nameless  ruins,  its  clouds  and 
cloud-shadows,  its  memories  and  traditions,  He 


sees  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  light  up  the  windows  of  the  drum  with  his  red 
blaze,  and  the  dusky  veil  of  twilight  gradually  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  horizon?  In  the  moonlight 
evenings  he  walks  to  the  Colosseum,  or  to  the  piazza 
of  St.  Peter's,  or  to  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  and  un- 
der a  light  which  conceals  all  that  is  unsightly,  and 
idealizes  all  that  is  impressive,  may  call  up  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  and  bid  the  buried  majesty  of  old  Rome 
start  from  its  tomb. 

To  these  incidental  influences  which  train  the 
hand  and  eye  of  an  artist,  indirectly,  and  through 
the  mind,  are  to  be  added  many  substantial  and 
direct  advantages, — such  as  the  abundance  of  models 
to  draw  from,  the  facility  of  obtaining  assistance 
and  instruction,  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere  of 
art,  and  the  quickening  impulse  communicated  by 
constant  contact  with  others  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  and  animated  with  the  same  hopes.  If, 
besides  all  these  external  influences,  the  mind  of  the 
young  artist  be  at  peace,— if  he  be  exempt  from  the 
corrosion  of  anxious  thoughts,  and  live  in  the  light 
of  hope,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  wanting  to 
develope  every  germ  of  power,  and  to  secure  the 
amplest  harvest  of  beauty. 

HTT0H  MOOBE, 

A  SELF-EDTTOATED  man,  and  "practical  printer, 
was  born  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Nov.  19,  1808.  He 
served  his  time  as  an  apprentice  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Elijah  Mausur,  at  Amherst; 
published  Time's  Mirror ,  a  weekly  newspaper,  at 
Concord  for  a  short  time,  in  the  autumn  of 
1828 ;  commenced  the  Democratic  Spy  at  San- 
bornton,  October,  1829,  which  was  removed  to 
Gilford  in  1830,  and  discontinued  in  June,  the 
same  year.  He  was  afterwards  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Centmel,  and  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  Custom  House  in  Boston.  He  died  at 
Amherst,  February  18,  1837. 

The  New  Hampshire  Book,  which  gives  two 
specimens  of  his  poetical  pieces,  which  were 
written  when  he  was  quite  young,  speaks  of  his 
death  as  occurring  when  he  was  "  about  entering 
upon  a  station  of  increased  honor  and  responsi- 
bility." 

OU»  WINTER  IB  COMI2TO. 

Old  "Winter  is  comirg  again — alack! 

How  icy  and  cold  is  he !  < 
He  cares  not  a  pin  for  a  shivering  back — 
He's  a  saucy  old  chap  to  white  and  black — 
He  whistles  his  chills  with  a  wonderful  knack, 

For  he  eomes  from  a  cold  countree  1 
A  witty  old  fellow  this  Winter  is — 

A  mighty  old  fellow  for  glee ! 
He  cracks  his  jokes  on  the  pretty,  sweet  miss, 
The  wrinkled  old  maiden,  unfit  to  kiss, 
And  freezes  the  dew  of  their  lips :  for  this 
.  Is  the  way  with  old  fellows  like  he! 

Old  Winter's  a  frolicsome  blade  I  wot— - 

He  is  wild  in  his  humor,  and  free! 
He'll  whistle  along,  for  "  the  want  of  thought/* 
And  set  all  the  warmth  of  our  furs  at  naught, 
And  ruffle  the  laces  by  pretty  girls  bought — 

A  frolicsome  fellow  is  he ! 

Old  winter  is  blowing  his  gusts  along, 

And  merrily  shaking  the  tree ! 
From,  morning  'till  night  he  will  sing  his  song — 
Now  moaning,,  and  short — now  howling,  and  long, 
His  voice  is  loud — for  his  lungs  are  strong — 

A  merry  old  fellow  is  hel 
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Old  Winters  a  tough  old  fellow  for  blows, 

As  tough  as  ever  you  see ! 

He  will  trip  up  our  trotters,  and  rend  our  clothes, 
And  stiffen  our  limbs  from  our  fingers  to  toes — 
He  minds  not  the  cries  of  his  friends  or  his  foes — 

A  tough  old  fellow  is  he! 
A  cunnii  g  old  fellow  is  Winter,  they  say, 

"A  cunning  old  fellow  is  he! 
He  peeps  in  the  crevices  day  by  day, 
To  see  how  we're  passing  our  time  away— 
And  marks  all  our  doings  from  grave  to  gay 

I'm  afraid  he  is  peeping  at  me ! 

BPBDT0  IS  COMING. 

Every  breeze  that  passes  o'er  us, 
Every  stream  that  leaps  before  us, 
Every  tree  in  silvan  brightness 
Bending  to  the  soft  winds1  lightness ; 
Every  bird  and  insect  humming 
Whispers  sweetly,  **  Spring  is  coming  Iw 

Bouse  thee,  boy !  the  sun  is  beaming 

Brightly  in  thy  chamber  now ; 
Rouse  thee,  boy  I  nor  slumber,  dreaming 

Of  sweet  maiden's  eye  and  brow. 
See !  o'er  Nature's  wide  dominions,    • 

Beauty  revels  as  a  bride  ^ 
All  the  plumage  of  her  pinions 

In  the  rainbow's  hues  is  dyed  * 

Gentle  maiden,  vainly  weeping 

O'er  some  loved  and  faithless  one ; 
Bouse  thee !  give  thy  tears  in  keeping 

To  the  glorious  morning  sun ! 
Roam  thou  where  the  flowers  are  springing^ 

Where  the  whirling  stream  goes  by ; 
Where  the  birds  are  sweetly  singing 

Underneath  a  blushing  sky! 

Bouse  thee,  hoary  man  of  sorrow! 

Let  thy  grief  no  more  subdue ; 
God  will  cheer  thee  on  the  morrow. 

With  a  prxaspeet  ever  new. 
Though  yoii  now  weep  tears  ofsadaest, 

Like  a  withered  flovrer  bedewed; 
Soon  thy  heart  shall  smile  in  gladness 

With  the  holy,  ju&t,  and  good  I 

Frosty  Winter,  cold  and  dreary, 

Totters  to  the  arms  of  Spring, 
Like  the  spirit,  sad  and  weary, 

Taking  an  immortal  wing. 
Cold  the  grave  to  every  bosom, 

As  the  Winter's  keenest  breath; 
Yet  the  buds  of  joy  will  blossom 

Even  in  the  vale  of  Death ! 


B.  B,  THATCHEEL 

BESTJAMUT  B.  THATOHEJS  was  bom  in  the  state  of 
Maine  in  the  year  1809.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  ami  for  many  years  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  -  The  son,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  Ms  .course  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1826, 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Boston,  where  he  resided  during 
the  remainder  of  'his  life.  He  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  leading  literary  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  in  1832  published  a  work  entitled 
Indian  Biography,  which  forms  two  volumes  of 
Harpers'  Family  library.  He  afterwards  pre- 
pared two  volumes  on  Indian  Traits^  for  a 
juvenile  series,  "The  Boys1  aaad  Girls'  Library," 
issued  by  the  same  house-  He  also  wrote  a  brief 
memoir  of  Phillis  Wheatley.  In  1838  he  visited 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  Ms  health,  but  returned 


after  passing  nearly  two  years  in  England,  in  & 
worse  state  than  that  in  which  he  left  home, 
He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1840.  His 
poems  are  numerous,  and  mostly  of  a  meditative 
and  descriptive  character.  They  are  all  brief, 
and  like  most  of  his  pro^e  productions,  are  scat- 
tered over  a  number  of  annuals  and  magazines. 

THE  LAST  REQUEST. 

Bury  me  by  the  ocean's  side  — 
Oh  !  give  me  a  grave  on  the  verge  of  title  deep, 

Where  the  nob!e  tide 
When  the  sea-gales  blow,  my  marble  may  sweep— 

And  the  glistering  turf 

Shall  burst  o'er  the  surf, 
And  bathe  my  cold  bosom  in  death  as  I  sleep  ! 

Bury  me  by  the  sea  — 
That  the  vesper  at  eve-fall  may  ring  o'er  my  grave, 

like  the  hymn  of  the  bee, 
Or  the  hum  of  the  she'll,  in  the  silent  wave  ! 

Or  an  anthem  roar 

Shall  be  rolled  on  the  shore 
By  the  storm,  like  a  mighty  march  of  the  brave  I 

Bury  me  by  the  deep- 
Where  a  living  footstep  nerer  may  tread; 

And  come  not  to  weep—  - 
Oh  1  wake  not  with  sorrow  the  dream  of  the  dead, 

But  leave  me  the  dirge 

Of  the  breaking  surge, 
And  the  silent  tears  of  the  sea  on  my  head! 

And  grave  no  Parian  praise; 
Gather  no  bloom  for  the  heartless  tomb,  — 

And  burn  no  holy  blaze 
To  flatter  the  awe  of  its  solemn  gloom  ! 

For  the  holier  light 
.   Of  the  star-eyed  night, 
And  the  violet  morning,  my  rest  will  illume:  — 

And  honors  more  dear 
Than  of  sorrow  and  love,  Aafl  be  strowa  on  my  da^r 

By  the  young  jpeen  year, 
With  the  fragrant  dews  and  erimsoa  array.— 

Oh  !  leave  me  to  sleep 

On  the  verge  of  the  deep, 
1111  the  skies  and  the  seas  shall  have  passed  away  1 

HA30TAH  F»  GOULD. 

HATTCTAH  FLAG-G  GOTJLD  is  the  daughter  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution,  who  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  served  in  the  army  throughout 
the  war.  She  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Vermont, 
hut  removed  soon  after  to  Newburyport,  Mass. 
While  yet  a  child  she  lost  her  mother.  Her 
father  survived  for  several  years,  his  declining 
age  being  tenderly  cared  for  aud  cheered  by  his 
constant  companion,  bis  daughter,  whose  subse- 
quent poems  contain  many  touching  traces  of 
their  intercourse. 


Miss  Gould's  poems,  after  a  favorable  reception^ 
in  several  periodicals,  were  collected  in  a  volume 
in  1882.  By  1835,  a  second  had  accumulated, 
and  a  third  appeared  in  184=1.  In  1846,  she  col- 
lected a  volume  of  her  prose  contributions,  enti- 
tled Gathered  Leaves* 

Miss  Gould's  poems  are  all  snort,  and  simple 
in  subject,  form,  and  expression.  They  are  natu- 
ral, harmonious,  and  sprightly.  She  treats  of  the 
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patriotic  themes  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  scenes 
of  nature  and  incidents  of  society  abont  the  ordi- 
nary path  of  woman;  and  her  household  themes 
have  gained  her  a  widely  extended  audience. 

Some  of  her  prettiest  poems  were  written  for 
children,  \vith  whom  they  are  favorites.  In  18507 
she  published  The  Youths  Coronal,  a  little  col- 
lection of  verses  of  this  class. 


The  Frost  looked  forth  one  still,  clear  night, 
And  whispered,  "  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight, 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height, 

In  silence  I'll  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train, 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  iu  vain, 

But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they  !* 

Then  he  flew  to  the  '^fountain,  and  powdered  its 

crest ; 

He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  drest 
In  diamond  beads — and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake,  be  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear* 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  for  and  near, 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head* 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept ; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 

By  the  light  of  the  morn  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things  ;  there  were  flowers  and  trees, 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees ; 
There  were   cities  with  temples  and  towers;  and 
these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair — - 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, 

"  Kow,  just  k>  set  them  a4hinking, 
111  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 
"This  costly  pitcher  111  burnt  in  three ; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

ShaH  *  tehick!'  to  tell  them  I'm  drinking  1" 


*'  Come  in,  little  stranger,"  I  said, 

As  she  tapped  at  my  half- open  door, 

While  the  blanket  pinned  over  her  head, 

Just  reached  to  the  basket  she  bore. 

A  look  full  of  innocence  fell 

From  her  modest  and  pretty  blue  eye, 
As  she  said,  "  I  have  matches  to  sell, 

And  hope  you  are  willing  to  buy, 

"  A  penny  a  bunch  is  the  price ; 
•    I  think  you'll  not  find  it  too  much ; 
They're  tied  up  so  even  and  nice, 
And  ready  to  light  with  a  touch." 

I  asked,  "what's  your  name,  little  girl  ?" 
"  'T  is  Mary,"  said  she,  "Mary  Dow." 
And  carelessly  tossed  off  a  curl, 

That  played  o'er  her  delicate  brow. 
"My  father  was  lost  in  the  deep, 

The  ship  never  got  to  the  shore ; 
And  mother  is  sad,  And  will  weep, 

When  she  hears  the  wind  blow  and  sea  roan 
**  She  sits  there  at  home  without  food, 
Beside  our  poor  sick  Willie's  bed ; 
She  paid  all  her  money  for  wood, 
And  so  I  sell  matches  for  breai 


"  For  every  time  that  she  tries, 

Some  things  she'd  be  paid  for,  to 
And  lays  down  the  baby,  it  cries, 
And  that  makes  my  sick  brother  wake. 

"  I'd  go  to  the  yard  and  get  chips, 

But  then  it  would  make  me  too  sad ; 
To  see  men  there  building  the  ships, 
And  think  they  had  made  one  so  bad. 

"  I've  one  other  gown,  and  with  care, 

We  think  it  muy  decently  pass, 
With  my  bonnet  that's  put  by  to  wear 
To  meeting  and  {Sunday-school  class. 

"  I  love  to  go  there,  where  I'm  taught 

Of  One,  who  's  so  wise  and  so  good, 
He  knows  every  action  and  thought, 
And  gives  e'en  the  raven  his  food. 

"  For  He,  I  am  sure,  who  can  take 

Such  fatherly  care  of  a  bird, 
Will  never  forget  or  forsake 
The  children  who  trust  to  his  word, 

"  And  now,  if  I  only  can  sell 

The  matches  I  brought  out  to-day, 
I  think  I  shall  do  very  well, 
And  mother  '11  rejoice  at  the  pay." 

"  Fly  home,  little  bird,*1  then  I  thought, 
"Fly  home  full  of  joy  to  your  nest!" 
For  I  took  all  the  matches  sKe  brought, 
And  Mary  may  tell  you  the  rest. 


It  snows  t  it  snows!  from  out  the  sky 
The  feathered  flakes,  how  fast  they  fly, 
Like  little  birds,  that  don't  know  why 
They  're  on  the  chase,  from  place  to  place, 
While  neither  can  the  other  trace. 
It  snows !  it  snows !  a  merry  play 
Is  o'er  us,  on  this  heavy  day ! 

As  dancers  in  an  airy  hall, 
That  hasn't  room  to  hold  them  all, 
While  some  keep  up,  and  others  fall, 
The  atoms  shift,  then,  thick  and  swift, 
They  drive  along  to  form  the  drift, 
That  weaving  up,  so  dazzling  white, 
Is  rising  like  a  wall  of  light 

But  now  the  wind  comes  whistling  loud, 

To  snatch  and  waft  it,  as  a  cloud, 

Or  giant  phantom  in  a  shroud  j 

It  spreads !  it  curls  1  it  mounts  and  whirls, 

At  length  a  mighty  wing  unfurls ; 

And  then,  away  I  but,  where,  none  knows, 

Or  ever  will. — It  snows !  it  snows ! 

To-morrow  will  the  storm.be  done ; 

Then,  out  will  come  the  golden  sun : 

And  we  shall  see,  upon  trie  run 

Before  his  beams,  in  sparkling  streams, 

What  now  a  curtain  o  er  him  seems. 

And  thus,  with  life,  it  ever  goes ; 

Tis  shade  and  shine ! — It  snows  1  it  snows  1 


THE  VETERAN1  ANI>  THE  CHILD. 

"  Come,  grandfather,  show  liow  you  carried  your 

•  gun 

To  the  field,  where  America's  freedom  wns  won, 
Or  bore  your  old  sword,  which,  you  say  was  new 

then, 
When  you  rose  to  command,  and  led  forward  your 

men ; 

And  tell  how  you  felt  with  the  balls  whizzing  by, 
Where  the  wounded  fell  round  you,  to  bleed  and  to 

die!" 
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The  prattler  Bad  stirred,  in  the  veteran*s  brenst, 

The  embers  of  fires  that  had  long  been  at  rest. 

The  blood  of  his  youth  rushed  anew  through  his 

veins ; 

The  soldier  returned  to  his  weary  campaigns ; 
His  perilous  battles  at  once  fighting  o'er, 
While  the  soul  of  nineteen  lit  the  eye  of  four-score. 

**  I  carried  my  musket,  as  one  that  must  be 

But  loosed  from  the  hold  of  the  dead,  or  the  free ! 

And  fearless  I  lifted  my  good,  trusty  sword, 

In  the  hand  of  a  mortal,  the  strength  of  the  Lord  I 

In  battle,  my  vital  flame  freely  I  felt 

Should  go,  but  the  chains  of  my  country  to  melt  I 

**  I  sprinkled  my  blood  upon  Lexington's  sod, 

And  Charlestown's  green  height  to  the  war-drum 

I  trod. 

From  the  fort,  on  the  Hudson,  our  guns  I  depressed, 
The  proud  coming  sail  of  the  foe  to  arrest. 
I  stood  at  Stillwater,  the  Lakes  and  White  Plains, 
And  offered  for  freedom  to  empty  my  veins  I 

**  Dost  now  ask  me,  child,  since  thou  hear'st  where 

I've  been, 
Why  my  brow  is  so  farrowed,  my  locks  white  and 

thin — 

Why  this  faded  eye  cannot  go  by  the  line, 
Trace  out  little  beauties,  and  sparkle  like  thine ; 
Or  why  so  unstable  this  tremulous  knee, 
Who  bore  *  sixty  years  since,*  such  perils  for  theef 

"What!   sobbing  so  quick?  are  the  tears  going  to 

start? 
Come!  lean  thy  young  head  on  thy  grandfather's 

heart! 

It  has  not  much  longer  to  glow  with  the  joy 
I  feel  thus  to  clasp  thee,  so  noble  a  boy ! 
But  when  in  earth's  bosom  it  long  has  been  cold, 
A  man,  thou  It  recall,  what,  a  babe,  thou  art  told/' 

ETMX  OF  THE  REAPERS. 

Our  Father,  to  fields  that  are  white, 

Rejoicing,  the  sickle  we  bear, 
In  praises  our  voices  unite 

To  thee,  who  hast  made  them  thy  care. 

The  seed,  that  was  dropped  in  the  soil, 

We  left,  with  a  holy  belief 
In  One;  who,  beholdii.g  the  toil, 

Would  crown  it  at  length  with  the  shea£ 

And  ever  our  faith  shall  be  firm 

In  thee,  who  hast  nourished  the  root ; 

Whose  firrger  has  led  up  the  germ, 
And  finished  fhe  blade  and  the  fruit ! 

The  heads,  that  are  heavy  with  grain; 

Are  bowing  and  asking  to  fall : 
Thy  haud  is  on  mountain  and  plain, 

Thou  maker  and  giver  of  all ! 

Thy  blessings  shine  bright  from  the  hills, 
The  valleys  thy  goodness  repeat ; 

And,  Lord,  *t  is  thy  bounty  that  fills 
The  arms  of  the  reaper  with  wheat  I 

Oh !  when  with  the  sickle  in  hand, 
The  angel  thy  mandate  receives, 

To  come  to  the  field  with  his  band 
To  bind  up,  and  bear  off  thy  sheaves, 

May  we  be  as  free  from  the  blight^ 

As  rige  to  be  taken  away, 
As  full  in  the  year,  to  thy  sight, 

As  that  which  we  gather  to-day! 

Our  Father,  the  heart  and  the  voice 
Flow  out  our  fresh  offerings  to  yield. 

The  Reapers  1  the  Reapers  rejoice, 
And  send  up  their  song  from  the  field) 


Miss  Gould  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
at  her  residence  in  New  bury  port,  Massachusetts, 
September  5,  1865.  An  obituary  notice  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  pays  this  tribute  to  her  amiable 
career  as  a  Christian  lady  and  author : — 

"  Miss  Gould  led  a  quiet  life  m  the  homestead  where 
she  dwelt  for  half  a  century;  a  life  which  would  have 
been  as  secluded  as  it  was  unostentatious,  but  for  her 
genial  hospitality,  and  the  many  visitors,  among  them 
not  a  few  of  our  distinguished  authors,  who  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  widely  known  as  a  charm- 
ing writer  when  American  literature  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  when  but  few  of  her  own  sex  joined  her  in  con- 
tributing to  its  growth.  The  personal  character  of 
the  deceased  was  of  rare  excellence.  She  united  the 
graces  of  a  Christian  to  the  attractions  of  a  cultivated 
mind ;  and  in  her  pursuit  of  letters  never  neglected 
the  simplest  womanly  duties  or  failed  to  exhibit  the 
womanly  virtues  of  home.  AM  a  daughter  her  devo- 
tion to  her  venerated  father  was  untiring  in  its  respect, 
affection,  and  watchful  care  j  and  throughout  her  life 
her  friendship  was  sought  and  prized  both  by  the 
young  and  the  old.  Her  memory  will  be  tranquilly 
cherished  in  many  hearts;  and  her  pleasant  and  pathe- 
tic lyrics  will  continue  to  be  read  for  their  fine  feeling, 
unaffected  simplicity,  and  patriotic  and  religious  sen- 
timents." 

BEKJAMIN   MOORE   NOEMAJST, 

The  author  of  several  works  relating  to  the 
geography  and  archaeology  of  America,  was  born 
at  Hudson,  New  York,  December  22,  1809.  His 
father,  William  E.  Norman,  an  Englishman  by 
birth  and  descent,  was  settled  in  that  place  a*  a 
bookseller,  and  bore  a  high  character  for  up- 
rightness and  intelligence.  The  name  given  to 
his  son,  that  of  the  estimable  Bishop  Moore,  is 
indicative  of  his  love  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  the 
class  of  society  which,  he  cultivated.  He  num- 
bered among  his  friends  many  persons  of  great 
worth,  among  others  Dr.  Oroswell^  of  New  Ha- 
ven, and  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  of  the  New- 
York  Commercial  Advertu&r,  who  wrote  of  him, 
in  an  obituary  notice,  that  uhe  left  to  his  chil- 
dren the  rich  inheritance  of  an  honest  name." 

On  the  father's  death,  the  son  was  called  from 
a  clerkship  in  New  York,  to  take  charge  of  the 
business  at  Hudson.  In  1830  he  visited  Europe, 
and  was  present  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution 
of  that  year,  of  his  observations  of  which  he  kept 
an  account,  which,  with  the  journals  of  subse- 
quent visits  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  England, 
were  destroyed  by  a  fire  ia  New  Orleans.  He 
became  established  in  the  latter  city,  as  a  book- 
seller, in  1837,  after  conducting  the  business  for 
a  time  in  Philadelphia.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  scarcely  a  year,  by 
yellow  fever,  in  New  Orleans,  in  1841,  led  him 
to  an  unusual  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  by 
this  pestilence  in  subsequent  seasons.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  most  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
of  the  many  philanthropic  citizens  whom  the 
Southern  metropolis  has  always  found,  when  the 
need  arose,  within  her  limits.  It  was  also  ow- 
ing to  this  personal  affliction  that  he  became  a 
traveller  in  Yucatan,  giving  the  results  of  his 
observations  to  the  public  ia  an  octavo  volume, 
issued  in  New  York,  at  the  close  of  1842,  en- 
titled Rambles  in  Yucatan;  or,  Note*  of  Trmel 
through  the  Peninsula,,  including,  a,  visit  to  the 
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Remarkable  Ruins  of  Chi-chen,  Eabal^  Zayi, 
a,nd  UxwaL  The  volume,  in  octavo,  was  illus- 
trated by  numerous  engravings  in  lithograph, 
from  drawings  made  by  the  author.  A  second 
edition  of  this  work,  with  the  title  slightly  al- 
tered, appeared  in  1843.  The  interest  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  explorations  of  Messrs. 
Oatherwood  and  Stephens,  in  the  countries  visit- 
ed by  Mr.  Norman,  was  sustained  by  the  fidelity 
of  his  .observations  in  a  new  field,  and  his  unaf- 
fected narrative  of  what  he  had  seen.  A  col- 
lection of  idols  and  remains  of  utensils  and  in- 
struments collected  by  Mr.  Norman  in  Yucatan, 
were  presented  by  him  to  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  His  researches  attracted  atten- 
tion abroad,  and  led -to  Ms  election  as  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of  Copenha- 
gen. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Natural  Science,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  and  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Norman  published,  at  New  Or- 
leans, a  little  work  entitled,  New  Orleans  and 
its  Environs  ;.  containing  a  Brief  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time,  presenting  a  Com- 
plete Guide  to  the  /Southern  Metropolis*  In 
the  same  year  he  also  published,  at  New  York, 
Rambles »ly  Land  and  Water;  or,  Notes  of 
Travel  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  the  result  of  a 
tour  the  previous  season.  As  in  his  former 
work  on  Yucatan,  he  presented  various  obser- 
vations of  antiquities,  and  his  book,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, was  well  received  by  his  countrymen. 
With  the  exception  of  an  Essay  on  Agriculture, 
read  before  the  Agriculturists  and  Mechanics' 
Association  of  Louisiana,  at  Baton  Rouge,  in 
1847,  this  completes  the  list  of  Mr.  Norman's 
publications.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  continued  his  business  as  a 
bookseller  in  New  Orleans,  his  health  was  much 
impaired,  but  he  always  found  strength,  as  he 
had  the  earnest  desire,  to  minister  to  the.  neces- 
sities of  others,  being,  as  we  have  intimated, 
foremost  in  his  labors  of  philanthropy,  not  only 
in  the  frequent  seasons  of  pestilence,  but  in  the 
furtherance  of  charitable  and  religious  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  destitute  females  and 
others.  In  these  and  kindred  labors  of  love  he 
was  frequently  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks,  who  then  held  a  pastoral  charge  in  the 
city,  whose  warm  friendship  he  gained  no  le'ss 
by  this  disinterested  benevolence  than  by  his 
.  fondness  for  history  and  antiquities. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Norman's  life  was  spent 
with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1855,  in 
various  journeys  in  pursuit  of  health,  in  Texas 
and  in  Mississippi.  He  died  of  an"  attack  of 
pneumonia,  which  his  broken  constitution  was 
unable  to  resist,  near  Summit,  in  the  latter  State, 
February  1,  1860.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  the  banks  of  his  native  Hudson,  and  lie, 
marked  by  a  simple  stone  with  a  pious  inscrip- 
tion.! in  the  cemetery  at  Poughkeepsie. 

PARK  BENJAMDT. 

PARK  BENJAMIN  is  descended  from  a  New  Eng- 
land family,  which  came  originally  from  Wales. 


His  father  resided  as  a  merchant  in  DSmerara,  in 
British  G-uiana.  The  son  in  his  infancy  suffered 
from  an  illness,  the  improper  treatment  of  which 
left  him  with  a  permanent  lameness.  He  was 
broug  it  to  America,  was  educated  in  New  Eng- 
land, studied  law  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  Connecticut.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, withdrew  from  the  law  to  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  embarking  in  the  editorship  of  the  New 
England  Magazine  in  March,  1835,  shortly  after 
the  retirement  of  its  projector,  Mr.  Buckingham. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  brought  the  work  to 
New  York,  continuing  it  with  the  publishing 
house  of  Dearborn  and  Co.,  with  which  he  be- 
came connected,  as  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, five  volumes  of  which  were  published  from 
January,  1836,  to  June,  1838.  He  next  pub- 
lished the  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  journal,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Horace  G-reeley;  and  in  January, 
1840,  established  the  New  World,  a  weekly  news- 
paper of  large  size,  which  met  the  wants  of  the 
day  by  its  cheap,  wholesale  republicatiou  of  the 
English  magazine  literature.  It  was  also  well 
sustained  by  a  corps  of  spirited  writers  which  the 
editor  drew  round  him  in  its  original  departments. 
Of  those  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  paper  were  Epes  Sargent,  James 
Aldrich,  H.  0.  Deming,  and  Rufus  W.  Griswold;- 
while  among  the  frequent  contributors  were  Judge 
W.  A.  Duer,  Judge  J.  D.  Hammond,  author  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Silas  Wright,  H.  W.  Herbert, 
Charles  Lanrnan,  W.  M.  Evarts,  John  0.  Sargent, 
John  Jay,  E.  S.  G-ould,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  &  merchant  of  New  York,  and 
the  writer  of  a  number  of  poems  which  find  a 
place  in  the  collections,  though  never  brought  to- 
gether by  the  author  into  a  volume.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  these  is  entitled 


A  DEATH-BED. 


Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day, 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 
She  passed  through  glory's  morning-gate, 

And  walked  in  Paradise ! 

The  success  of  the  Few  World  led  to  the  cheap 
publishing  enterprises  of  Winchester,  which  were 
conducted  with  boldness,  and  had  for  the  time  a 
marked  effect  on  the  book  trade.  Mr.  Benjamin 
conducted  the  New  World  for  nearly  five  years, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Eames, 
a  writer  of  marked  ability,  by  whom  it  was  edited 
for  a  short  time  in  1845,  when  it  was  finally  dis- 
continued. In  184:6  Mr,  Benjamin  projected,  at 
Baltimore,  The  Western  Continent,  a  weekly  news- 
paper on  the  plan  of  the  New  World.  It  was 
published  only  for  a  short  time.  The  next  year 
he  published  another  weekly  paper  on  a  similar, 
plan,  involving  a  liberal  outlay  of  expenditure, 
The  American  Mail,  of  which  twelve  numbers 
were  issued  from  June  5  to  August  21. 

Mr.  Benjamin's  poems,  lyrics,  and  occasional 
effusions  are  numerous,  but  have  not  been  col- 
lected. They  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
entire  periodical  literature  of  the  country  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  His  only  distinct  publications 


STEPHEN 


BULFINCH. 


have  been  several  college  poems  of  a  descriptive 
and  satirical  character.  A  poem  on  The  Medi- 
tation, of  Nature  was  delivered  before  the  alumni 
of  Washington  College,  at  Hartford,  in  1832 ;  Poe- 
try, a  Satire,  before  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  the  same  year;  Infatua- 
tion, before  the  Mercantile  library  of  Boston,  in 
1844. 


Park  Benjamin  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  September 
12,  1864.  In  his  later  years  he  was  much  hefore 
the  public  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  social  and 
other  topics,  his  discourses  on  which  were  varied 
with  the  recitations  of  humorous  or  satirical 
poems  of  his  own  composition.  Though  a  fertile 
author  of  occasional  poems,  and  of  numerous 
prose  contributions  to  periodicals,  -no  collection 
of  his  writings  has  been  published.  His  style, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  marked  by  ease  and 
fluency. 

THE  DEPARTED. 

The  departed!  the  departed  I 

They  visit  us  in  dreams, 
And  they  glide  above  our  memories 

Like  shadows  over  streams; 
But  where  the  cheerful  lights  of  home 

In  constant  lustre  burn, 
The  departed,  the  deported, 

Can  never  more  return. 

The  good,  tlie  brave,  the  beautiful, 

How  dreamless  is  their  sleep, 
Where  rolfe  tfee  dirge-ike  muaie 

Of  the  ever-tossing  deep ! 
Or  where  the  hurrying  nigfot  winds 

Pale  winter's  robes  have  spread 
Above  their  narrow  palaces, 

In  the  cities  of  the  dead  I 

I  look  around  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone 
Among  the  wrecka  of  former  days, 

In  mournful  ruin  strown 
I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sotmda 

Among  the  cypress  trees, 
For  the  voice  of  the  departed 

Is  borne  upon  the  breeze. 
That  solemn  voice!  it  mingles  with 

Each  free  and  careless  strain ; 
I  scarce  can  think  earth's  minstrelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer  waves, 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds, 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remembered  words. 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  smiles 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall, 
Their  tones  of  love  I  faintly  hear 

My  name  in  sadness  call. 
I  kno*w  that  they  are  happy, 

With,  ttieir  angel-plumage  on, 
But  my  heart  is  very  deso/ate 

To  think  that  they  are  gone. 
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Time !  thou  destro/st  the  relics  of  the  past, 
And  hidest  all  the  footprints  of  thy  march 
On  shattered  column  and  on  crumbled  arch, 
By  moss  and  ivy  growing  green  aud  fast 
Hurled  into  fragments  by  the  tempest-blast, 
The  Rhodian  monster  lies :  the  obelisk, 
That  with  sharp  line  divided  the  broad  disc 
Of  Egypt's  sun,  down  to  the  sands  was  cast: 
And  where  these  stood,  no  remnant-trophy  stands, 

And  even  the  art  is  lost  by  which  they  rose : 
Thus,  with  the  monuments  of  other  lands, 

The  place  that  knew  them  now  no  longer  knows. 
Yet  triumph  not,  oh,  Time ;  strong  towers  decay, 
But  a  great  name  shall  never  pass  away  1 


To  see  a  fellow  of  a  summer's  morning, 
With  a  large  foxhound  of  a  slumberous  eye 
And  a  slim  gun,  go  slowly  loui.ging  by, 

About  to  give  the  feathered  bipeds  warning, 

That  probably  they  may  be  shot  hereafter, 

Excites  in  me  a  quiet  kind  of  laughter  ; 

For,  though  I  am  no  lover  of  the  sport 
Of  harmless  murder,  yet  it  is  to  me 
Almost  the  funniest  thing  on  earth  to  see 

A  corpulent  person,  breathing  with  a  snorty 
Go  on  a  shooting  frolic  all  alone  j 

For  well  I  know  that  when  lie's  out  of  town, 

He  and  his  dog  and  gun  will  all  lie  down, 
And  undestructive  sleep  till  game  and  light  are 
flown. 

STEPHEN  GEEESTLEAF  BTTLFIM3H, 
A  FHITABIAH  oLERaYMAS",  and  contributor  to  the 
collection  of  hymns  in  use  in  that  denomination, 
was  born  in  Boston,  June  18th,  1809.  At  nine 
years*  of  age  he  was  taken  to  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  his  fitther,  Oliarles 
Bulfinch,  had  been  appointed  architect?  of  fibe 
Capitol  He  was  graduated  at  the  Ccfcmfyiaii 
College,  D.  C.,  in  1826t  and  entered  the  Diyin% 
School  at  Cambridge  the  following  year.  From 
18SO  to  1837,  with  some  interruptions,  he  minis- 
tered as  a  Unitarian  clergyman  at  Augusta* 
Georgia.  After  this  he  preached  and  kept  school 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  fora  short  time,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  similar  relations  for  six  years  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  1845  he  became  settled  at 
Nashua,  1ST.  H.,  and  in  1852  removed  to  Boston. 
He  died  at  Cambridge,  October  12,  1870. 

His  writings  are  a  volume,  Contemplation  of 
the  Scmour,  published  at  Boston  in  1832;  a 
volume  of  Poems  published  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1884;  The  Holy  Land,  issued  in 
Ware's  Sunday  Library  in  1834;  Lay»  of  the 
(roitpeli  1845;  a  devotional  volume,  Communion 
Thoughts,  1852;  The  Harp  and  the  Cross,  1857; 
Honor;  or,  The  Slave  Dealer's  Daughter;  1864; 
Mtinwl  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  1866;  . 
Studies  in  the  Incidences  of  Christianity  ,  1869. 


OK  visrrrsG  TALIATLAH  FALLS, 

The  forest,  Lord  !  is  thine; 
Thy  quickening  voice  calls  forth  its  buds  to  light;  * 

Its  thousand  leaflets  shine, 
Batiied  in  thy  dews,  and  ia  thy  sunbeams  bright. 

•    Thy  voice  is  on  the  air, 

Where  breezes  mnrmur  throiagh  the  pathless  shades; 

Thy  universal  care 
These  awful  deserts,  as  a  sp«ll  pervades. 
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Father !  these  rocks  are  thine, 
Of  Thee  the  everlasting  monument, 

Since  at  thy  glance  divine, 
Earth  trembled  and  her  solid  hills  were  rent. 

Thine  is  this  flashing  wave, 
Poured  forth  by  thee  from  its  rude  mountain  urn, 

And  thine  yon  secret  cave, 
Where  haply,  gems  of  orient  lustre  burn. 

I  hear  the  eagle  scream ; 
And  not  in  vain  his  cry !  Amid  the  wild 

Thou  nearest  I  Can  I  deem 
Thou  wilt  not  listen  to  thy  human  child  ? 

God  of  the  rock  and  flood ! 
In  this  deep  solitude  I  feel  thee  nigh. 

Almighty,  wise  and  good, 
Turn  on  thy  suppliant  child  a  parent's  eye. 

Guide  through  life's  vale  of  fear 
My  placid  current,  from  defilement  free, 

Till,  seen  no  longer  here, 
It  finds  the  ocean  of  its  rest  in  Thee! 

EGBERT  CH1RLES  WINTHROP. 
MB.  WiimiROP  is  justly  and  honorably  considered 
a  representative  man  of  Massachusetts.  Tracing 
his  descent  through  six  generations  of  a  family 
always  eminent  in  the  state,  he  arrives  at  the  first 
emigrant  of  the  name,  John  Winthrqp,  who  be- 
came the  first  Governor  of  the  colony,  and  who 
bore  not  only  the  truncheon  of  office  but  the  pen 
of  the  chronicler.* 

His  son  John,\he  Governor  of  Connecticut,  was 
also  a  man  of  liberal  tastes,  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contributed  to  its 
proceedings  and  collections.  His  second  wife  was 
a  step-daughter  of  Hugh  Peters.  Of  his  two  sons, 
one  of  them,  Fitz  John,  was  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  younger,  Wait  Still  (a  family 
and  not  a  fanciful  Puritanical  designation),  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Conrt  of 
Massachusetts.  The  latter  left  a  son  John,  who 
renewed  the  connexion  with  the  Royal 'Society 
and  remove  >  to  England.  His  son  John  married 
in  New  England  and  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  passing  his  time  in  New  London,  Conn. 
His  son,  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  in  the  fifth 
generation  of  the  American  founder  of  the  family, 
filled  the  position  of  Lieuten.  nt  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  the  associate  of  Franklin  in  England,  and 
a  grand-daughter  of  Governor  James  Bowdoin. 

Thus  honorably  connected,  in  the  direct  arid 
collateral  branches  of  the  family  tree,  Robert 
Charles  Winthrop  was  born  in  Boston,  May  12, 
1809.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin 
school,  and  once,  as  "  a  medal  boy,"  received  a  set 
of  books  from  tl  le  city  authori  ties.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  ^Harvard  in  1828.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster.  Being  a  man, 
of  fortune,  with  an  inherited  taste  for  public  life, 
he  chose  employment  in  affairs  of  the  state  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  private  pursuit  of  the  law. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  military  affairs  as 
captafn  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  and  other 
civic  stations  of  t'ie  kind.  In  1884  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature, 
and  was  speaker  of  its  House  of  Representatives- 
from  1838  till  his  election  to  Congress  in  1840. 
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After  seven  years'  service  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  he  was  chosen  its  speaker  for 
the  sessions  of  1848—9.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
by  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  to  succeed 
Webster  in  the  Senate,  when  the  latter  withdrew 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Fill  more.  In  1851  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Governor  of  Miissachusetts,  and  received 
65,000  vote-*,  the  two  other  candidates  receiving 
about  40,000  and  30,000  respectively;  but  an  ab- 
solute majority  being  required  for  un  election  by 
the  people,  he  was  defeated  by  a  coalition  of  the 
minority  parties  in  the  legislature. 

Besides  his  political  relations  Mr.  Winthrop  is 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
of  which  his  father  was  also  President,  and  which 
he  lately  represented  in  1854,  delivering  a  speech 
of  much  ability  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  a  member 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of 
other  kindred  institutions. 

The  claims  to  literary  distinction  of  Mr.  Winthrop 
are  through  his  Addresses  and  Orations.  A  series 
of  these  is  strung  along  the  whole  course  of  his 
public  life ;  all  marked  by  their  careful  execution, 
literary  propriety,  and  marked  utility.  They  are 
easy,  natural,  finished  performances,  whether  ad- 
dressed to  the  State  Legislature  or  the  larger  an* 
dience  of  national  Representatives ;  whether  in  the 
popular  political  meeting,  at  an  Agric  :ltural,  Sci- 
entific, or  Historical  Anniversary,  or  at  the  bril- 
liant Public  Dinner  The  prominent  trait  of  the 
orator  and  rhetorician,  as  he  shows  himself  on 
these  occasions,  is  self-command ;  command  of 
himself  and  of  his  subject.  In  person  at  once 
lithe  and  fall-formed,  tall  and  erect,  he  speaks 
with  plenary,  distinct  tone,  without  the  least 
effort.  Each  thought  takes  its  appropriate  ,place 
in  his  skilful  method,  which  seems  rather  the 
result  of  a  healthy  physique  of  the  mind  than 
of  art.  In  temper  he  is  moderate,  as  his  counsels 
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in  affairs  of  state  have  shown.  This  disposition  is 
reflected  in  his  di.scour-^es.  The  style  has  a  ten- 
dency to  expansion  which  might  degenerate  into 
weakness  were  it  not  relieved  "by  the  frequent 
points  of  a  poetical  or  fanciful  nature,  at  times  of 
great  ingenuity. 

The  Congressional  speeches  of  Mr.  Winthrop, 
with  others  of  a  special  character,  are  included  in 
a  volume  of  Addresses  and  Speeche*  on  Various 
Occasions,  published  in  1852.  It  includes,  besides 
Ms  political  efforts,  his  address  on  the  laying  ti*e 
corner-stone  of  the  national  monument  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  Seat  of  Government,  July  4,  1848 ; 
his  Maine  Historical  Society  address  on  the  life 
of  James  Bowdoin,  and  several  educational  and 
other  themes.  Since  that  volume  was  issued  he 
has  published  his  address  before  the  association  of 
the  alumni  of  Harvard  in  1852;  a  Lecture  on 
Algernon  Sidney  before  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Library  Association  in  1853;  and  in  the  same 
season  his  Lecture  on  Archimedes  and  Franklin, 
which  gave  the  suggestion  and  impulse  to  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Franklin  in  Boston.* 

PEACE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  AMEEICA.f 

If  it  be  a  fit  subject  for  reproach,  to  entertain  the 
most  anxious  and  ardent  desire  for  the  peace  of  this 
country,  its  peace  with  England,  its  peace  with  all 
the  world,  I  submit  myself  willingly  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  that  reproach.  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  Oregon  1  Sir,  there  is 
something  in  this  idea  too  monstrous  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  The  two  greatest  nations  on 
the  globe,  with  more  territorial  possessions  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with  already,  and  bound  together 
by  so  many  ties  of  kindred,  and  language,  and  com- 
mercial interest,  going  to  war  for  a  piece  of  barren 
earth  i  Why,  it  would  put  back  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation a  whole  century,  and  would  be  enough  not 
merely  to  call  down  the  rebuke  of  men,  but  the  corse 
of  God.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
in  a  just  concern  for  the  national  honor.  I  am  ready 
to  maintain  that  honor,  whenever  it  is  really  at 
stafee,  against  Great  Britain  as  readily  as  against  any 
other  nation.  Indeed,  if  war  is  to  come  upon  ns,  I 
am  quite  willing  that  it  should  be  war  with  a  first- 
rate  power — with  a  foeman  worthy  of  our  steeL 

Oh !  t-he  "blood  more  stirs, 
To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare. 

If  the  young  Queen  of  England  were  the  veritable 
Yictoria  whom  the  ancient  poets  have  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  descending  from  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter 
to  crown  the  banner  of  predestined  Triumph,  I 
would  still  cot  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  my  country  on  every  proper  occasion. 
To  her  forces,  however,  as  well  as  to  ours,  may  come 
the  "  tita  mors?  as  well  as  the  "  Victoria  IcBta." 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  protracted  war  with 
any  nation,  though  our  want  "of  preparation  might 
give  us  the  worst  of  it  in  the  first  encounter.  We 
are  all  and  always  ready  for  war,  when  there  is  no 
other  alternative  for  maintaining  our  country's  ho- 
nor. We  are  all  and  always  ready  for  any  war  into 
which  a"  Christian  man,  in  a  civilized  land,  and  in 
this  age  of  the  world,  can  have  the  face  to  enter. 
But  I  thank  God  that  there  are  very  few  such  cases. 
War  and  honor  are  fast  getting  to  have  less  and  less 
ta  do  with  each  other.  The  highest  honor  of  any 


*  "Life  and  Public  Services  of  E.  C.  Wintnrop,"  American 
Review,  March,  1848.  Lortngs  Hundred  Boston  Orators. 
Wheeler's  Biog.  and  Polit.  Hist,  of  Congress,  1848,  vol.  i. 
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country  is  to  preserve  peace,  even  under  provoca- 
tions which  might  justify  war.  The  deepest  disgrace 
to  any  country  is  to  plunge  into  war  ui.der  circum- 
stances which  leave  the  honorable  alternative  of 
peace.  I  heartily  hope  and  trust,  Sir,  that  in  defer- 
ence to  the  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  in  deference 
to  that  spirit  of  Christianity  which  is  now  spreading- 
its  benign  and  healing  influences  over  both  hemi- 
spheres with  such  signal  rapidity,  we  shall  explore  the 
whole  field  of  diplomacy,  and  exhaust  every  art  of 
negotiation,  before  we  give  loose  to  that  passion  for 
conflict  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania seems  to  regard  as  so  grand  and  glorious  an. 

element  of  the  American  character, 

« 

OBJECTS  AND  LIMITS  OF  SCIENCE.* 

There  are  fields  enough  for  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  theoriziiigs,  within  his  own  appropriate 
domain,  without  overleaping  the  barriers  which  se- 
parate things  human  and  divine.  Indeed,  3.  have 
often  thought  that  modern  science  had  afforded  a 
most  opportune  and  providential  safety-valve  for  the 
intellectual  curiosity  and  ambition  of  man,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  progress  of  education,  invention,  and 
liberty,  had  roused  and  stimulated  tiiem  to  a  pitch 
of  such  unprecedented  eagerness  and  ardor.  Astro- 
nomy, Chemistry,  and  more  than  all,  Geology,  with 
their  incidental  branches  of  study,  Live  opened  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  investigation  and  speculation. 
Here,  by  the  aid  of  modern  instruments  ai.d  modern 
modes  of  analysis,  the  most  ardent  and  ear-  est  spirits 
may  find  ample  room  §and  verge  enough  for  their  in- 
satiate activity  and  audacious  enterprise,  and  may 
pursue  their  course  not  oidy  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  doing  mischief  to  others  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  promoting  the  great  end  of  scientific  truth. 

Let  them  lift  their  vast  reflectors  or  refractors  to 
the  skies,  and  detect  new  planets  in  their  hiding- 
places.  Let  them  waylay  the  fugitive  comets  in 
their  flight,  and  compel  them  to  disclose  the  precise 
period  of  their  orbits^  and  ta  give  bonds  for  their 
punctual  return.  Let  them  drag  out  reluctant  satel- 
lites from  *'  their  habitual  eoueeaknewtSw"  Let  Aera 
resolve  the  unresolvabie  nebulsa  of  Orion  or  Andro- 
meda. They  need  not  fear.  The  sky  will  not  fall, 
nor  a  single  star  be  shaken  from  its  sphere. 

Let  them  perfect  and  elaborate  their  marvellous 
processes  for  making  the  light  and  the  lightning  their 
ministers,  for  putting  **  a  pencil  of  raysn  into  the 
hand  of  art,  and  providing  tongues  of  fire  for  the 
communication  of  intelligence.  Let  th  em  foretell  the 
path  of  the  whirlwind  and  calculate  the  orbit  of  the 
storm.  Let  them  hang  out  their  gigantic  pendulums, 
and  make  the  earth  do  the  work  of  describing  and 
measuring  her.  own  motions.  Let  them  annihilate 
human  pain,  and  literally  "  charm  ache  with  air,  and 
agony  with  ether,"  The  blessing  of  God  will  attend 
all  their  toils,  and  the  gratitude  of  man  will  await 
aU  their  triumphs. 

Let  them  dig  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Let  them  rive  asunder  the  massive  rocks,  and  unfold 
the  history  of  creation  as  it  lies  written  on  the  pages 
of  their  piled  up  strata.  "  Let  them  gather  up  the 
fossil  fragments  of  a  lost  Fauna,  reproducing  the  an- 
cient forms  which  inhabited  the  land  or  the  seas, 
bringing  them  together,  bone  to  his  bone,  till  Levi- 
athan and  Behemoth  stand  before  us  in  bodily  pre- 
sence and  in  their  full  proportions,  and  we  almost 
tremble  lest  these  dry  bcjnes  should  live  again  t  Let 
them  put  nature  to  the  rack,  and  torture  her,  in  all 
her  forms,  to  the  betrayal  of  her  inmost  secrets  and 
confidences.  They  need  not  forbear.  The  founda- 

*  From  an  Address  to  the  Alumni  of  Harrard  University, 
1852. 
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tions  of  the  rotmd  world  hare  been  laid  so  strong 
that  they  cannot  be  moved. 

But  let  them  not  think  by  searching  to  find  out 
God.  Let  them  not  dream  of  understanding  the 
Almighty  to  perfection.  Let  them  not  <lare  to  apply 
their  tests  aud  solvents,  their  modes  of  analysis  or 
their  terms  of  definition,  to  the  secrets  of  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom.  Let  them  spare  the  foundations  of 
faith.  Let  them  be  satisfied  with  what  is  revealed 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Let  them  not 
break  through  the  bounds  to  gaze  after  the  Invi- 
sible,— lest  the  day  come  when  they  shall  be  ready 
to  cry  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills, 
Cover  us ! 

»r 
VISIT  OF  CICERO  TO  THE  GRAVE  OF  ARCHIMEDES.* 

While  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily, — the  first  pub- 
lic office  which  he  ever  held,  and  the  only  one  to 
which  he  was  then  eligible,  being  but  just  thirty 
years  old,  (for  the  Roman  laws  required  for  one  of 
the  humblest  of  the  great  offices  of  state  the  very 
same  age  which  our  American  Constitution  requires 
for  one  of  the  highest,) — he  paid  a  visit  to  Syracuse, 
then  among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world. 

The  magistrates  of  the  city,  of  course,  waited  on 
him  at  once,  to  offer  their  services  in  showing  him 
the  lions  of  the  place,  and  requested  him  to  specify 
anything  which  he  would  like  particularly  to  see. 
'Doubtless,  they  supposed  that  he  would  ask  imme- 
diately to  be  conducted  to  some  one  of ,  their  magni- 
ficent temples,  that  he  might  behold  and  admire 
those  splendid  works  of  art  with  which, — notwith- 
standing that  Marcellus  had  made  it  his  glory  to 
carry  not  a  few  of  them  away  with  him  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Imperial  City, — Syracuse  still 
abounded,  and  which  soon  after  tempted  the  cupi- 
dity, and  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity,  of  the  infamous 
VerreSr 

Or,  haply,  they  may  have  thought  that  he  would 
be  curious  to  see  and  examine  the  ear  of  Dionysius, 
as  it  was  called, — a  huge  cavern,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  the  shape  of  a  human  ear,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  Ioi»g  nnd  eighty  feet  high,  in  which  that 
execrable  tyrant  confined  all  persons  who  came 
within  the  range  of  his  suspicion, — and  whkh  was 
so  ingeniously  contrived  and  constructed,  that  Dio- 
nysius, by  applying  his  own  ear  to  a  small  hole, 
where  the  sounds  were  collected  as  upon  a  tympa- 
num, could  catch  every  syllable  that  was  utteretl  in 
the  cavern  below,  and  could  deal  out  his  proscrip- 
tion and  his  vengeance  accordii  gly,  upon  all  who 
might  dare  to  dispute  his  authority,  or  to  complain 
of  his  cruelty, 

Or  they  may  have  imagined  perhaps,  that  he 
would  be  impatient  to  visit  at  once  the  sacred  foun- 
tain of  Arethusa,  aud  the  seat  of  those  Sicilian  Muses 
whom  Virgil  so  soon  after  invoked  in  commencing 
that  most  inspired  of  all  uninspired  compositions, 
which  Pope  has  so  nobly  paraphrased  in  his  glowing 
and  glorious  Eclogue — the  Messiah. 

To  their  great  astonishment,  however,  Cicero's  first 
request  was,  that  they  would  take  him  to  see  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes.  To  his  own  still  greater  asto- 
nishment, as  we  may  well  believe,  they  told  him  in 
reply,  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes,  and  had  no  idea  ^where  it  was  to  be 
found,  aud  they  even  positively  denied  that  any  such 
tomb  was  still  remaining  among  them. 

But  Cicero  understood  perfectly  well  what  he  was 
talking  about  He  remembered  the  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomb.  He  remembered  the  very  verses 
which  had  been  inscribed  on  it  He  remembered 
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the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  which  Archimedes  had 
himself  requested  to  have  wrought  upon  it,  as  the 
eho/sen  emblems  of  his  eventful  life.  And  the  great 
orator  forthwith  resolved  to  make  search  for  it 
himself 

Accordingly,  he  rambled  out  into  the  place  of 
their  ancient  sepulchres,  and,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation, he  came  at  last  to  a  spot  overgrown  with, 
shrubs  and  bushes,  where  presently  he  descried  the 
top  of  a  small  column  just  rising  above  the  branches. 
Upon  this  little  column  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder 
were  at  length  found  carved,  the  inscription  was 
painfully  deeyphered,  and  the  tomb  of  Archimedea 
stood  revealed  to  the  reverent  homage  of  the  illus- 
trious Roman  qusestor. 

This  was  ia  the  year  76  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Archimedes  died  about  the  year  212  be- 
fore Christ  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  only, 
had  thus  elapsed  since  the  death  of  this  celebrated 
person,  before  his  tombstone  was  buried  up  beneath 
briers  and  brambles,  and  before  the  place  nnd  even 
the  existence  of  it  were  forgotten,  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  very  city,  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  proud- 
est ornament  in  peace,  and  the  most  eifective  de- 
fender in  war. 

What  a  lesson  to  human  pride,  what  a  commen- 
tary on  human  gratitude,  was  here!  It  is  an  inci- 
dent almost  precisely  like  that  which  the  admirable 
and  venerable  Dr.  Watts  imagined  or  imitateil,  as 
•the  topic  of  one  of  his  most  striking  and  familiar 
Lyrics: — 

Theron,  amongst  his  travels*  found 

A  broken  statue  on  the  ground  ; 

And  searching  onward  as  he  went, 

He  traced  a  ruined  monument. 

Mould,  moss,  and  shades  had  overgrown 

The  sculpture  of  the  crumbling  stone, 

"Yet  ere  he  pass'tl,  with  much  ado, 

He  guessed,  and  spelled  oat,  Sci-pi-o. 

"Enough,"  he  cried ;  u  I'll  drudge  no  more 

In  turning  the  dull  stoics  o'er; 

*,*****» 

For  when  I  feel  my  virtue  fail, 

And  my  ambitious  thoughts  prevail, 

I'll  take  a  turn  among-  tht»  tombs. 

And  see  whereto  all  glory  cornes.11 

I  do  not  learn,  however,  that  Cicero  was  cured  of 
his  eager  vanity  and  his  insatiate  love  of  fame  by 
this  "  turn"  among  the  Syractisan  tombs.  He  was 
then  only  just  at  the  threshold  of  his  proud  career, 
and  he  went  back  to  pursue  it  to  its  bloody  end,  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  with  an  ambition  only  extinguish-, 
able  with  his  life. 

And  after  all,  how  richly,  how  surpassingly,  was 
this  local  ingratitude  and  neglect  made  up  to  the 
memory  of  Archimedes  himself,  by  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  to  the  greatest  orator  of  the  great- 
est Empire  of  antiquity,  to  signalize  his  appreciation 
and  his  admiration  of  that  wonderful  genius,  by  going 
out  personally  into  the  ancient  graveyards  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  with  the  robes  of  office  ia  their  newest 
gloss  around  him,  to  search  for  his  tomb  and  to  do 
honor  to  his  ashes  1  The  greatest  orator  of  Imperial 
Rome  anticipating  the  part  of  Old  Mortality  upon, 
the  gravestone  of  the  great  mathematician  and  me- 
chanic of  antiquity  \  This,  surely,  is  a  picture  for 
mechanics  in  all  ages  to  contemplate  with  a  proud 
satisfaction  and  delight. 

Our  previous  notice  closed  with  the  lecture 
on  u  Archimedes  and  Franklin,",  which  Mr.  Win-r 
throp  delivered  in  Boston,  in  1853,  before  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
The  spirit  of  the  whole  oration,  as  well  as  its 
final  recommendation,  appealed  to -the  people  of 
Boston  to  erect  in  their  city  a,  suitable  statue  or 
monument  to  their  early  representative  and 
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benefactor,  Franklin.  The  suggestion  was  not 
suffered  to  pass  unheeded.  It  was  immediately 
taken  up  by  the  society,  and  seconded  by  liberal 
contributions,  and  ended  in  the  erection  of  the 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Franklin  which 
now  graces  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Winthrop 
was  appropriately  called  upon  to  deliver  the 
address  at  the  u inauguration  "  of  this  work  of 
art,  which  was  celebrated  by  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  imposing  processions  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  city.  The  ceremonies  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1856,  the  anniversary 
of  the  original  foundation  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Winthrop's  dration,  in  a  philosophic 
vein,  presented  Franklin  in  the  leading  positions 
of  his  life  and  aspects  of  his  character,  as  me- 
chanic, philosopher,  statesman,  and  patriot, 
diplomatic  agent  abroad,  and  true  philanthro- 
pist. It  was  published  separately,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  handsomely  printed  "  Memorial  of 
the  Inauguration,"  published  by  the  city  of 
Boston.  A  year  previously  to  this,  on  the  same 
anniversary  day,  Mr.  "Winthrop  delivered  an 
address,  instinct  with  a  genuine  love  of  litera- 
ture, on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Franklin 
statue,  was  supplemented  by  another,  on  the 
opening  and  dedication  of  this  noble  institution. 
He  also,  in  May,  1857,  delivered  an  address, 
genial,  anecdotical,  and  historical,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  grand  musical  festival  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  the  first  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  Two  addresses,  not  the  least  thoughtful 
and  interesting  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  occasional 
orations,  were  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1859; 
the  one  entitled,  Christianity ;  neither  Sectarian 
nor  Sectional,  the  Great  Remedy  for  $>dal  and 
Political  lifaifar  befojQ  .the  Young  Ifea's  Chris- 
tian Associations^  of  Boston  ami  Richmond ;  the 
other,  Imsmryand  ike  Mne  ArUy  in  some  of  their 
Moral  and  Historical  Relations,  in  aid  of  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  Ball's  equestrian,  statue  of 
Washington  in  Boston.  These  eloquent  ad- 
dresses, replete  with  historical  anecdote  and 
illustration,  may  be  classed  together  for  their 
exhibition  of  the  orator's  views  on  the  religious 
and  moral  needs  of  the  country  and  times. 

Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  course  of  Mr. 
Winthrop 's  public  services  of  this  class  was,  for 
a  time,  interrupted,  by  a  visit  to  Europe,  at- 
tended by  severe  domestic  affliction,  in  the  sick» 
ness  and  death  of  several  members  of  his  family. 
These  events,  with  his  own  ill  health,  also  pre- 
vented his  taking  that  active  part  in  rally  ing  the 
country,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  patriotic 
public  career,  however  he  may  have>  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  existing  administration.  In 
the  summer  of  1862,  he  followed  Governor 
Andrew  and  Edward  Everett  in  an  address  at  a 
mass  meeting,  held  on  Boston  Common,  HI  aid 
of  recruiting  the  army  in  the  field.  In  the 
Presidential  political  campaign  of  1864,  he  ad- 
vocated the  election  of  General  McClellan. 
"When  the  hearts  of  all  true  patriots  were  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  Mr. 
"Winthrop  regarded  with  deep  admiration  and 


reverence  the  character  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent. 

Returning  to  Mr-  Winthrop's  literary  services 
of  the  last  few  years,  we  find  them  centring 
mainly  about  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  still  holds  the  presidency.  In 
1861,  he  prepared  for  the  society  a  Memoir  of 
the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton  (8vo,  7£  pp,),  which 
has  been  published  separately,  as  well  as  in  a 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society.  In 
July,  1864,  he  paid  a  special  tribute  in  the 
society  to  the  memory  of  the  late  JosiahQuincy, 
which  lias  been  published  in  like  manner.  In 
January,  1865,  he  paid  a  like  tribute  to  his 
friend,  the  late  Edward  Everett,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Historical  Society,  and  at  a  gathering  of 
citizens  at  Faneuil  Hall.  All  of  the  addresses 
which  we  have  mentioned  have  been  published. 

Mr.  Winthrop's  most  elaborate  recent  work 
is  the  volume  of  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Winthrop  the  elder,  his  eminent  ancestor,  the 
founder  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  Ticknor  <fc 
Fields.  8vo,  pp.  452).  This  includes  the  period 
of  Winthrop's  life,  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, passed  in  England,  down  to  the  period  of 
his  emigration  to  America.  It  is  largely  com- 
posed of  original  materials,  drawn  from  diaries 
and  private  correspondence,  which,  as  they  dis- 
play the  domestic  and  family  history,  and,  to  a 
great  degree,  the  religious  experiences,  and, 
finally,  the  motives  of  Winthrop's  coming  to 
America,  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  this  founder,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  memoir,  among  other  notable  inci- 
dents, supplies  an  item  of  interest  to  be  added 
to  our  previous  notice  of  Governor  "Winthrop, 
in  the  fact,  for  the  first  tame  fttlty  set  fortfe,  of 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where,  it  appear^,  fee  wte  an  attendant  f<^spome 
eighteen  months*  entering  Trinity  College  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  leaving  tfie  university 
about  the  time  of  Ms  early  courtship  and  mar- 
riage, at  seventeen.  Another  volume  which  Mr. 
Winthrop  has  in  preparation  will  exhibit  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop's  subsequent  career  in  America 
to  his  death. 

**  The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
biography  of  Governor  Winthrop  was  published 
in  1867.  It  was  entitled :  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Winthrop,  From  Sis  Embarkation  for 
New  JSngland  in  1630,  with  the  Charter  and 
Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  his  Death 
in  1649.  The  appendix  contained  a  number  of 
official  and  private  letters,  addressed  to,  or 
written  by,  Mm.  The  fulness  of  detail  in  the 
work  reveals  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  primitive 
settlers,  while  also  making  the  narrative  life- 
like and  picturesque. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  Addresses  and 
Speeches  on  Various  'Occasions  from  1852  £01867, 
with  an  affectionate  dedication  uto  George  Pea- 
body,  whose  noble  endowments,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. " 
While  a  previous  volume  had  contained  the 
principal  speeches  and  addresses  delivered  by 
Hon.  Robert  0.  Winthrop  during  some  fifteen 
years  of  public  life,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
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Legislature  and  Congress,  the  latter  collection 
included  those  relating  to  an  equal  number  of 
years  of  private  life.  They  cannot  but  at  least 
fulfil  the  modest  hope  of  their  cultured  author, 
and  udo  something  towards  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  times,  by  recalling  events  of  local 
or  national  interest,  and  by  the  notices  which 
they  contain  of  distinguished  persons  or  of  im- 
portant institutions."  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
dresses praviously  noticed,  the  second  volume 
included:  a  Speech  on  the  Fall  of  Richmond, 
delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  April  4, 1865 ; 
on  the  Death  of  President  Lincoln,  April  20, 
1865 ;  on  the  Six  Hundredth  Birthday  of  Dante, 
May  11,  1865;  Tribute  to  George  Livermore, 
September,  14,  1865 ;  Tribute  to  Jared  Sparlcs, 
April  3,  1866 — these  four  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society;  —  The  Jubilee  of 
the  American  Bille  Society,  at  the  Few  York 
Academy  of  Music,  May  10,  1866 ;  the  Death  of 
General  Scott,  before  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  June,  1866;  George  Peabody — 
Remarks  made  at  a  banquet  given  to  General 
Grant  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tional Fund,  Kew  York,  May  22,  1867.  In  an 
appendix  were  printed :  Letters  on  the  Repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise ;  The  Policy  of  the 
Old  Line  Whigs,  or,  Conciliation  and  Forbear- 
ance to  Avert  a  Conflict;  and  The  National 
Union  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Winthrop  made  another  visit  to  Europe 
after  the  issue  of  these  works,  and  remained 
abroad  eighteen  months.  On  his  return,  he  re- 
sumed his  active  and  responsible  duties  in  con- 
nection with  various  intellectual  and  benevolent 
institutions,  in  a  number  of  which  he  holds  the 
presidency.  Nearly  all  these  have  been,  at  one 
time  or  another,  indebted  to  his  pen  for  stand- 
ard papers  and  reports,  while  in  some  of  them 
he  has  done  much  work  without  words.  These 
include  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Peabody 
Museum,  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  etc. 
His  Remarks  at  the  Opening  of  the  Bureau  of 
Charity  of  the  first  named  association, — one 
of  the  best  systematized  relief  societies  in  the 
country — May  19, 1869,  has  been  printed.  The 
Eeports  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  for  1870 
and  1871  contain  his  commemorative  addresses 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  respectively,  while  that  for  1872  prints 
his  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi 
in  relation  to  unpaid  bonds  of  that  State  held 
by  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Winthrop  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Low- 
ell Institute,  Boston,  January  5,  1869,  intro- 
ductory to  the  course  on  the  "  Early  History  of 
Massachusetts"  by  the  members  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  and  entitled,  Massachusetts  and 
Its  Early  Hi&tory,  wherein  he  traced  the  suc- 
cessive contributions  by  her  sons  to  her  historical 
literature,  extending  from  the  very  founding  of 
the  colony  to  the  present  day.  In  the  next  year 
he  delivered  the  most  elaborate  of  his  recent 
addresses :  the  Oration  on  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  at  Plymouth,  December  21,  1870. 
It  was  a  worthy  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  all  New  England  to  the  first  set- 
tlers of  their  land,  who,  for  conscience  sake, 


crossed  the  ocean  to  found  free  institutions 
on  Plymouth  Kock.  He  also  delivered  tho 
Eulogy  Pronounced  at  the  Funeral  of  George 
Pectbody^at  Peabody,  Mas$.<  February  8,  1870; 
Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Hon.  John  Pendleton 
Kennedy,  September,  8,  1870;  Tribute  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  on  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  his  Birthday^,  August  15, 1871 ;  and  an  address 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  Brookline  Town  Hall, 
in  which  town  Mr.  Winthrop  has  resided  for 
some  years  past,  February  22, 1873. 


**  EULOGY  OP  GEORGE  PEABODY. 

Think  me  not  unmindful;  my  friends,  that,  for 
the  manifestation  of  a  true  spirit  of  benevolence, 
two  mites  will  suffice  as  well  as  untold  millions,  — 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  as  well  as  a  treasure-house 
of  silver  and  gold.  Think  me  not  unmindful, 
either,  of  the  grand  and  glorious  results,  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  which  have  been  accomplished 
by  purely  moral  or  religious  influences ;  by  per- 
sonal toil  and  trust,  by  the  force  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  example,  by  the  exercise  of  some  great 
gifts  of  intellect  or  eloquence,  by  simple  self-de- 
votion and  self-sacrifice,  without  any  employment 
whatever  of  pecuniary  means; — by  missionaries 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  reformers  of  prisons 
and  organizers  of  hospitals,  by  Sisters  of  Charity, 
by  visitors  of  the  poor,  by  champions  of  the  op- 
pressed; by  such  women  as  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  such  men  as  John  How- 
ard and  William  Wilberforce;  or,  to  go  further 
back  in'history,  by  men  like  our  own  John  Eliot, 
the  early  apostle  to  the  Indians,  or  like  that  sainted 
Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  memory  has  been  so  justly 
honored  in  France  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
But  philanthropy  of  this  sort,  I  need  not  say,  stands 
on  a  somewhat  different  plane,  and  cannot  fairly 
enter  into  this  comparison. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  our  lamented  friend,  as 
we  have  seen  and  known  him  of  late,  that  in  him 
were  united  —  as  rarely,  if  ever,  before  —  the 
largest  desire  and  the  largest  ability  to  do  good  ; 
that  hia  will  was,  at  least,  commensurate  with  his 
wealth ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  limited  extent 
of  even  the  most  considerable  earthly  estate  pre- 
vented his  enjoying  the  very  antepast  of  celestial 
bliss :  — 

"  For  when  the  power  of  imparting  good 
la  equal  to  the  will,  the  human  soul 
Eequires  no  other  heaven." 

And  now,  my  friends,  what  wonder  is  it,  that 
all  that  was  mortal  of  such  a  man  has  come  back 
to  us,  to-day,  with  such  a  convoy,  and  with  suck 
accompanying  honors,  as  well  might  have  befitted 
some  mighty  conqueror,  0r  some  princely  hero? 
Was  he  not,  indeed,  a  conqueror?  Was  he  not, 
indeed,  a  hero  ?  Oh  !  it  is  not  on  the  battle-field, 
or  on  the  blood-stained  ocean,  alone,  that  conquests 
are  achieved  and  victories  won.  There  are  battles 
to  be  fought,  there  is  a  life-long  warfare  to  be 
waged,  by  each  one  of  us,  in  our  own  breasts,  and 
against  our  own  Selfish  natures.  And  what  con- 
flict is  harder  than  that  which  awaits  the  accumu- 
lator of  great  wealth !  Who  can  ever  forget,  or 
remember  without  a  shudder,  the  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  that  conflict,  which  was 
tome  by  our  blessed  Saviour, — who  knew  what 
was  in  man  befter  than  any  man  knows  it  for  him- 
self,—  when  he  said,  "How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  G-od  ;" 
and  when  he  bade  that  rich  young  man,  "  Sell  all 
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that  lie  Bad  and  distribute  to  tie  poor,  and  then 
come  and  follow  him  "I 

It  would  be  doing  grievous  injustice  to  our  la- 
mented friend,  were  we  to  deny  or  conceal  that 
there  were  elements  in  his  character  which  made 
his  own  warfare,  in  this  respect,  a  stern  one.  He 
was  no  stranger  to  the  love  of  accumulation.  He 
was  no  stranger  to  the  passion  for  gaining  and 
saving  and  hoarding.  There  were  in  his  nature 
the  germs,  and  more  than  the  germs,  of  economy 
and  even  of  parsimony  ;  and  sometimes  they  would 
sprout,  and  spring  up,  in  spite  of  himself.  Nothing 
less  strong  than  his  own  will,  nothing  less  indomi- 
table than  his  own  courage,  could  have  enabled 
him,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  strive  successfully 
against  that  greedy,  grudging,  avaricious  spirit, 
which  so  often  besets  the  talent  for  acquisition. 
In  a  thousand  little  ways,  you  might  perceive,  to 
the  last,  how  much  within  him  he  had  contended 
against,  how  much  within  him  he  Bad  overcome 
and  vanquished.  AH  the  more  glorious  and  signal 
was  the  victory !  All  tKe  more  deserved  and  ap- 
propriate are  these  trappings  of  triumph,  with 
which  his  remains  have  been  restored  to  us!  You 
rob  him  of  Ms  richest  laurel,  you  refuse  him  his 
brightest  crown,  when  you  attempt  to  cover  up  or 
disguise  any  of  those  innate  tendencies,  any  of 
those  acquired  habits,  any  of  those  besetting  temp- 
tations, against  which  he  struggled  so  bravely  and 
so  triumphantly.  Recount,  if  you  please,  every 
penurious  or  mercenary  act  of  his  earlier  or  Ms 
later  life,  which  friends  have  ever  witnessed,  — 
if  they  have  ever  witnessed  any,  —  or  which  malice 
has  ever  whispered  or  hinted  at,  —  and  malice, 
we  know,  has  not  spared  him  in  more  ways  than 
one, — and  you  have  only  added  to  his  titles  to  be  re- 
ceived and  remembered  as  a  hero  and  a  conqueror. 

As  such  a  conqueror,  then,  you  have  received 
him  from  that  majestic  turreted  Iron-clad,  which 
the  gracious  monarch  of  our  motherland  has 
deputed  as  her  own  messenger  to  bear  him  back 
to  his  home.  As  such  a  conqueror,,  you  have  cano- 
pied his  funeral  car  with  the  tag  of  h?is  country ; 

aye,  with  the  flags  of  froth  his  countries*  between 
whom  I  pray  God  that  his  memory  may  ever  be  a 
pledge  of  mutual  forbearance  and  affectionate  re- 
gard. As  such  a  conqueror,  you  mark  the  day 
and  the  hour  of  his  burial  by  minute-guns,  and 
fire  a  farewell  shot,  it  may  be,  as  the  clods  of  his 
native  soil  are  heaped  upon  his  breast. 

We  do  not  forget,  however,  amidst  all  this  mar- 
tial pomp,  how  eminently  he  was  a  man  of  peace; 
or  how  earnestly  he  desired,  or  how  much  he  had 
done,  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  peace,  national  and 
international.  I  may  not  attempt  to  enter  here, 
to-day,  into  any  consideration  of  the  influence  of 
his  specific  endowments,  at  home  or  abroad, 
American  or  English ;  but  I  may  say,  in  a  single 
word,  that  I  think  history  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  the  record  of  any  merely  human  acts,  recent 
or  remote,  which  have  been  more  in  harmony  with 
that  angelic  chorus,  which,  just  as  the  fleet,  with 
this  sad  freight,  had  entered  on  its  funeral  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  whole  Christian  World  was 
uniting  to  ring  back  again  to  the  skies  from  which 
it  first  was  heard ;  — any  merely  human  acts,  which 
while,  as  I  have  said,  they-  have  waked  a  fresh  and 
more  fervent  echo  of  **  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est," have  done  more  to  promote  "  Peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  towards  men." 

Here,  then,  my  friends,  in  this  home  of  his  in- 
fancy, where,  seventy  years  ago,  he  attended  the 
common  village  school,  and  served  his  first  appren- 
ticeship as  a  humble  shop-boy; — here,  where, 


seventeen  years  ago,  his  first  large  public  dona- 
tion was  made,  accompanied  by  that  memorable 
sentiment,  t% Education:  a  debt  due  from  present 
to  future  generations:"  —  here,  where  the  monu- 
ments and  memorials  of  his  affection  and  his  mu- 
nificence surround  us  on  every  side,  and  where 
he  had  chosen  to  deposit  that  unique  enamelled 
portrait  of  the  Queen,  that  exquisite  gold  metal, 
the  gift  of  his  Country,  that  charming  little  auto- 
graph note  from  the  Empress  of  France,  that  im- 
perial photograph  of  the  Pope,  inscribed  by  his 
own  hand,  and  whatever  other  tributes  had  been 
most  precious  to  him  in  life;  —  here,  where  he  has 
desired  that  his  own  remains  should  finally  repose, 
near  to  the  graves  of  his  father  and  mother,  en- 
forcing that  desire  by  those  touching  words,  almost 
the  last  which  he  uttered,  **  Danvers, —  Danvers, — 
don't  forget,"  —  here  let  us  thank  God  for  his 
transcendent  example;  and  here  let  us  resolve, 
that  it  shall  neither  fail  to  be  treasured  up  in  our 
hearts,  and  sacredly  transmitted  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children,  nor  be  wholly  without 
an  influence  upon  our  own  immediate  lives.  Let 
it  never  be  said  that  the  tomb  and  the  trophies  are 
remembered  and  cherished,  but  the  example  for- 
gotten or  neglected. 


**THK  PILGRIM   FATHERS  AT  PLYMOUTH.* 

I  must  not  detain  you  for  a  moment  by  the  de- 
tails of  that  perilous  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
with  its  "many  fierce  storms,  with  which  the  ship 
was  badly  shaken  and  her  upper  works  made  very 
leaky;  and  one  of  the  mainbeams  in  the  midships 
bowed  and  cracked/*  I  must  not  detain  you  by 
dwelling  on  that  "serious  consultation"  in  mid- 
ocenn  about  putting  back,  when  "the  great  iron 
screw  which  the  passengers  brought  out  of  Hol- 
land" was  so  providentially  found  "for  the  buck-  * 
ling  of  the  mainbeam,"  and  "raising  it  into  its 
place."  AH  this  is  described  in  t&e  journal  of 
Bradford  with  a  pathos  and  a  power  which  could 
aot  be  surp-assed. 

I  must  not  detain  you  either  by  attempting  to 
portray,  in  any  words  of  my  own,  their  arrival, 
on  the  21st  of  November,  within  the  sheltering 
arm  of  yonder  noble  Cape,  —  **  the  coast  fringed 
with  ice — dreary  forests,  interspersed  with  sandy 
tracts,  filling  the  background;"  —  "no  friendly 
light- houses,  as  yet,  hanging  out  their  cressets  on 
your  headlands ;  no  brave  pilot  boat  hovering  like 
a  sea-bird  on  the  tops  of  the  waves,  to  guide  the 
shattered  bark  to  its  harbor ;  no  charts  and  sound- 
ings making  the  secret  pathways  of  the  deep  plain 
as  a  gravelled  road  through  a  lawn."  All  this 
was  depicted,  at  the  great  second  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  settlement  of  Barnstable,  by  my 
lamented  friend  Edward  Everett,  with  a  grandeur 
of  diction  and  imagery  which  no  living  orator  can, 
approach.  They  seem  still  ringing  in  my  ear  from 
his  own  lips, — for  I  was  by  his  side  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  no  one  who  heard  him  on  that  day  can 
ever  forget  his  tones  or  his  words,  as,  "with  a 
spirit  raised  above  mere  natural  agencies,"  he 
exclaimed,  — "  I  see  the  mountains  of  New  Eng- 
land rising  from  their  rocky  thrones.  They  rush 
forward  into  the  ocean,  settling  down  as  they  ad- 
vance, and  there  they  range  themselves,  a  mighty 
bulwark  around  the  heaven-directed  vessel.  Yes, 


*  From  the  Oration  on  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth, 
21  December,  1870,  by  Hon.  Kobert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D,t  Pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston,  1871. 
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the  everlasting  God  Mm  self  stretches  oi*t  the  arm 
of  his  mercy  and  hia  power  in  substantial  mani- 
festation, and  gathers  the  meek  company  of  his 
worshippers  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand !  " 
^  Nor  will  I  detain  you  for  a  moment  on  the 
simple  but  solemn  covenant  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  formed  and  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  on  the  same  21st  of  November, — the 
earliest  "original  compact"  of  self-government 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record  in  the 
annals  of  our  race.  That  has  had  ample  illustra- 
tion on  many  other  occasions,  and  has  just  been 
the  subject  of  special  commemoration  by  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society  in  Boston. 

I  turn  at  once  to  what  concerns  this  day  and 
this  hour.  I  turn  at  once  to  that  third  exploring 
party  which  left  the  Mayflower — not  quite  blown 
up  by  the  rashness  of  a  mischievous  boy,  and  still 
riding  at  anchor  in  Cape  Cod  harbor — on  the  16th 
of  December ;  and  for  whose  wanderings  in  search 
of  a  final  place  of  settlement  our  friend  Dr.  Dex- 
ter has  supplied  so  precise  a  chronological  table. 
1  turn  to  those  *«  ten  of  our  men,"  with  "  two  of 
our  seamen/'  and  with  six  of  the  ship's  company, 
—-eighteen  in  all, — in  an  open  shallop,  who,  after 
spending  a  large  part  of  two  days  "in  getting 
clear  of  a  sandy  point,  which  lay  within  less  than 
a  furlong  of  the  ship,"  —  "the  weather  being  very 
cold  and  hard,"  two  of  their  number  "very  sick" 
and  one  of  them  almost  "  swooning  with  the  cold," 
and  the  gunner  for  a  day  and  a  night  seemingly 
"sick  unto  death,"  —  found  "smoother water  and 
better  sailing"  on  the  17th,  but  "so  cold  that  the 
water  froze  on  their  clothes  and  made  them  many 
times  like  coats  of  iron ; "  who  were  startled  at 
midnight  by  "a  great  and  hideous  cry,"  and  after 
a  fearful  but  triumphant  "first  encounter/'  early 
the  next  morning,  with  a  band  of  Indians,  who 
assailed  them  with  savage  yells  and  showers  of 
arrows,  and  after  a  hardly  less  fearful  encounter 
with  a  furious  storm,  which  "split  their  mast  in 
three  pieces,"  and  swept  them  so  far  upon  the 
breakers  that  the  cry  was  suddenly  heard  from 
the  helmsman,  "  About  with  her,  or  else  we  are 
all  cast  away,"  found  themselves  at  last,  when  the 
darkness  of  midnight  had  almost  overtaken  them, 
"under  the  lee  of, a  small  island,  and  remained 
all  that  night  in  safety,"  "  keeping  their  watch  in 
the  rain." 

There  they  passed  the  19th,  exploring  the  island, 
and  perhaps  repairing  their  shattered  mast.  The 
record  is  brief  but  suggestive:  "Here  we  made 
our  rendezvous  all  that  day,  being  Saturday." 
But  briefer  still,  and  how  much  more  suggestive 
and  significant,  is  the  entry  of  the  following 
day !  -— 

"  10.  (20)  of  December.*  on  the  Sabbath  day 
wee  rested." 

I  pause,  —  I  pause  for  a  moment,  —  at  that 
most  impressive  record.  Among  all  the  mar- 
vellous concisenesses  and  tersenesses  of  a  Thu- 
cydides  or  a  Tacitus,  —  condensing  a  whole  chap- 
ter of  philosophy,  or.  the  whole  character  of  an 
individual  or  a  people,  into  the. compass  of  & 
motto,  —  I  know  of  nothing  terser  or  more  con- 
densed than  this;  nor  any  thing  which  develops 
and  expands,  as  we  ponder  it,  into  a  fuller  or  finer 
or  more  characteristic  picture  of  those  whom  it 
describes.  "On  the  Sabbath  day  we  rested."  It 
•was  no  mere  secular  or  physical  rest.  The  day 
before  had  sufficed  for  that.  But  alone,  upon  a 
desert  island,  in  the  depths  of  a  stormy  winter ; 
wellnigh  without  food,  wholly  without  shelter; 


after  a  week  of  such  experiences,  such  exposure 
and  hardship  and  suffering,  that  the  bare  recital 
at  this  hour  almost  freezes  our  blood ;  without  an 
idea  that  the  morrow  should  be  other  or  better 
than  the  day  before  ;  with  every  conceivable  mo- 
tive, on  their  own  account,  and  on  account  of 
those  whom  they  had  left  in  the  ship,  to  lose  not 
an  instant  of  time,  but  to  hasten  and  hurry  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  explora 
tion  which  they  had  undertaken,  —  they  still  "  re- 
membered the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy."  "On. 
the  Sabbath  day  we  rested." 

It  does  not  require  one  to  sympathize  with  the 
extreme  Sabbatarian  strictness  of  Pilgrim  or  Pu- 
ritan, in  order  to  be  touched  by  the  beauty  of 
such  a  recortl  and  of  such  an  example.  I  know 
of  no  monument  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  an.cient 
or  modern,  which  woul'd'  appeal  more  forcibly  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  reverence  an  implicit  and 
keroic  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  than 
would  an  unadorned  stone  on  yonder  Clark's 
island,  with  the  simple*  inscription,  "20  Dec. 
1620  —  On  the  Sabbath  day  we  rested.*'  There 
is  none  to  which  I  would  myself  more  eagerly 
contribute.  But  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
penny  contributions  of  the  Sabbath-school  chil- 
dren of  all  denominations  throughout  the  land, 
among  whom  that  beautiful  Jubilee  Medal  has 
just  been  distributed. 

And  what  added  interest  13  given  to  that  record, 
what  added  force  to  that  example,  by  the  imme- 
diate sequel!  The  record  of  the  very  next  day 
runs, — "On  Monday  we  sounded  the  harbour«and 
found  it  a  very  good  harbour  for  our  shipping  ; 
we  marched  also  into  the  land,  and  found  divers 
corn-fields  and  little  running  brooks,  a  place  very 
good  for  situation;  so  we  returned  to  our  ship 
again  with  good  news  to  the  rest  of  our  people, 
which  did  much  comfort  their  hearts." 

That  was  the  day,  my  friends,  which  we  are 
here  to  commemorate.  On  that  Monday,  the  21st 


this  shore.  The  names  of  almost  all  of  them  are 
given,  and  should  not  fail  of  audible  mention  on 
an  occasion  like  this.  Miles  Standish  heads  the 
roll,  John  Carver  comes  second.  Then  follow 
William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  John  Tilley, 
Edward  Tilley,  John  Rowland,  Richard  Warren, 
Steven  Hopkins,  and  Edward  Dotey.  The  "  two 
of  our  seamen"  were  John  Alderton  and  Thomas 
English;  and  the  two  of  the  ship's  company 
whose  names  are.  recorded  were  Master  Copin 
and  Master  Clarke,  from  the  latter  of  whom  the 
Sabbath  Island  was  called. 

They  have  landed.  They  have  landed  at  last, 
after  sixty-six  days  of  weary  and  perilous  navi- 
gation since  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  the  reced- 
ing shores  of  their  dear  native  country.  They 
have  landed  at  last ;  and  when  the  sun  of  that 
day.  went  down,  after  the  briefest  circuit  of  the 
year,  New  England  had  a  place  and  a  name  —  a 
permanent  place,  a  never  to  be  obliterated  name 
in  the  history,  as  well  as  in  the  geography,  of 
civilized  Christian  man. 

"  They  -whom  once  the  desert  beach. 
P«Bt  within  ita  bleak  domain,  — 
'  f      Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch. 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain! " 

I  will  not  say  that  the  corner-stone  of  New- 
England  had  quite  yet  been  laid.  But  its  symbol 
and  perpetual  synonyme  had  certainly  been  found. 
That  one  grand. Kock,  ~even  then  without  its  fel- 
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low  along  the  shore,  and  destine^  to  be  without 
its  fellow  on  any  shore  throughout  the  world, — 
Nature  had  laid  it,  —  The  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse had  Inid  it,  —  "when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy."  There  it  had  reposed,  unseen  of  hu- 
man eye,  the  storms  and  floods  of  centuries  beat- 
ing and  breaking  upon  it.  There  it  had  reposed, 
awaiting  the  slow-coming  feet,  which,  guided  and 
guarded  by  no  mere  human  power,  were  now  to 
make  it  famous  forever!  The  Pilgrims  trod  it, 
as  it  would  seem,  unconsciously,  and  left  nothing 
but  authentic  tradition  to  identify  it.  "Their 
rock  was  not  as  our  rock."  Their  thoughts  at 
that  hour  were  upon  no  stone  of  earthly  mould. 
If  they  observed  at  all  what  was  beneath  their 
feet,  it  may  indeed  have  helped  them  still  more 
fervently  to  lift  their  eyes  to  Him  who  had  been 
predicted  and  promised  "as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land;"*  and  may  have  given 
renewed  emphasis  to  the  psalm  which  perchance 
they  may  have  recalled,  —  «*  From  the  end  of  the 
earth  will  I  cry  unto  thee,  when  my  heart  is  over- 
whelmed: lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than 
I."  Their  trust  was  only  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

We  have  h«d  many  glowing  descriptions  and  not 
a  few  elaborate  pictures  of  this  day's  doings ;  and 
it  hns  sometimes  been  a  matter  of  contention 
whether  Mary  Chilton  or  John  Alden  first  leapt 
upon  the  shore,  —  a  question  which  the  late  Judge 
Davis  proposed  to  settle  by  humorously  suggest- 
ing that  the  friends  of  John  Alden  should  give 
place  to  the  lady,  as  a  matter  of  gallantry.  But 
the  Mayflower,  with  John  Alden,  and  Mary  Chil- 
ton, and  all  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren, was  still  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
aged  Brewster,  also,  was  on  board  the  Mayflower 
with  them ;  and  sorely  needed  must  his  presence 
and  consolation  have  been,  as  poor  Bradford  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  after  a  week's  absence,  to 
find  that  his  wife  had  fallen  overboard  and  was 
drowned  the  very  day  after  his  departure. 

I  may  not  dwell  on  these  or  any  other  details, 
except  to  recall  the  fact  that  on  Friday,  the  25th, 
they  weighed  anchor, — it  was  Christmas  Day, 
though  they  did  not  recognize  it,  as  so  many  of 
us  are  just  preparing  to  recognize  it,  as  the  bright- 
est and  best  of  all  the  days  of  the  year;  —  that  on 
Saturday,  the  26th,  the  Mayflower  "came  safely 
into  a  safe  harbour;"  and  that  on  Monday,  the 
28th,  the  landing  was  completed.  Not  only  was 
the  time  come  and  the  place  found,  but  the  whole 
company  of  those  who  were  for  ever  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  time  and  that  place  were  gath- 
ered at  last  where  we  are  now  gathered  to  do 
homage  to  their  memory. 

I  make  no  apology,  &ons  and  daughters  of  New 
England,  for  having  kept  always  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  I  have  attempted  to  draw,  the  re- 
ligious aspects  and  incidents  of  the  event  we  have 
come  to  commemorate.  Whatever  civil  or  politi- 
cal accompaniments  or  consequences  that  event 
may  have  had,  it  was  in  its  rise  and  progress,  in 
its  inception  and  completion,  eminently  and  ex- 
clusively a  religious  movement.  Tiie  Pilgrims 
left  Scrooby  as  a  church.  They  settled  in  Am- 
sterdam and  in  Ley  den  as  a  church.  They  em- 
barked in  the  Mayflower  as  a  church.  They 
came  to  New  England  as  a  church ;  and  Morton, 
at  the  close  of  the  introduction  to  Bradford's 
History,  as  given  by  Dr.  Young  in  his  Chronicles, 
entitles  it  "  The  Church  of  Christ  at  Plymouth  in 
New  England,  first  begun  in  Old  England,  and 
carried  on  in  Holland  and  Plym'outh  aforesaid." 
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They  had  no  license,  indeed,  from  either  Pope  or 
Primate.  It  was  a  church  not  only  without  a 
bishop,  but  without  even  a  pastor;  with  only  a 
layman  to  lead  their  devotions  and  administer 
their  discipline.  A  grand  layman  he  was, — El- 
der Brewster:  it  would  be  well  for  the  world  if 
there  were  more  Laymen  like  him,  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  yonder  Bay,  it  is  true,  before  setting 
foot  on  Cape  Cod,  they  entered  into  a  compact 
of  civil  government ;  but  the  reason  expressly  as- 
signed for  so  doing  was,  that 4t  some  of  the  strangers 
amongst  them  (ir  e.,  not  Leyden  men,  but  adven- 
turers who  joined  them  in  England)  had  let  fall 
in  the  ship  that  when  they  came  ashore  they 
would  use  their  own  liberty,  for  none  hud  power 
to  command  them/7  or,  as  elsewhere  stated,  be- 
cause they  had  observed  "some  not  well  affected 
to  unity  and  concord,  but  gave  some  appearance 
of  faction/3  They  came  as  a  Church:  all  else 
was  incidental,  the  result  of  circumstances,  a  pro- 
tection against  outsiders.  They  came  to  secure 
a  place  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  free  from  the  molesta- 
tions and  persecutions  which  they  had  encountered 
in  England;  and  free,  too,  from  the  uncongenial 
surroundings,  the  irregular  habits  of  life,  the 
strange  and  uncouth  language,  the  licentiousness 
of  youth,  the  manifold  temptations,  and  t;  the 
neglect  of  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a 
Sabbath,51  which  "they  had  so  lamented  in  Hol- 
land, 

We  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  it  was 
religion  which  effected  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  New  England.  All  other  motives  had 
failed.  Commerce,  the  fisheries,  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering mines,  the  ambition  of  founding  Colo- 
nies, all  had  been  tried,  and  all  had  failed.  But 
the  Pilgrims  asked  of  God ;  and  u  He  gave  them 
the  heath%n  for  their  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts'' of  the  earth  for  their  possession." 
B*eligious  faith  and  fear,  religious  hope  and 
trust, — the  fear  of  Godr  the  love  of  Christ,  an 
assured  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  as^ 
sured  hope  of  a  life  of  bliss  and  blessedness  to 
come,  —  these,  and  these  alone,  proved  sufficient 
to  animate  and  strengthen  them  for  the  endurance 
of  all  the  toils  and  trials  which  such  an  enter- 
prise involved.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  if 
the  corner-stone  of  New  England  was  indeed  laid 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  to-day,  it  was  in  the  cause  of  religion  they  laid 
it ;  and  whatever  others  may  have  built  upon  it 
since,  or  may  build  upon  it  hereafter,  —  "gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  — 
God  forbid  that  on  this  Anniversary  the  founda- 
tion should  be  ignored  or  repudiated! 

As  we  look  back  ever  so  cursorily  over  the  great 
procession  of  American  History  as  it  starts  from 
yonder  Kock,  and  winds  on  and  on  to  the  present 
hour,  we  may  descry  many  other  scenes,  many 
other  actors,  remote  and  recent,  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union  as  well  as  in  our  own,  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.  There  are  Conant  and 
Endicott  with  their  little  rudimental  plantations 
at  Cape  Ann  and  at  Salem.  There  is  the  elder 
Winthrop,  with  the  Massachusetts  Charter,  at 
Boston,  of  whom  the  latest  and  best  of  New  Eng- 
land Historians  (Dr.  Palfrey)  has  said  "that  it 
was  his  policy,  more  than  any  other  man's,  that 
organized  into  shape,  animated  with  practical 
vigor,  and  prepared  for  permanency,  those  pri- 
meval sentiments  and  institutions  that  have  di- 
rected the  course  of  thought  and  action  in  New 
England  in  later  times,"  There  is  the  younger 
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"Winthrop,  not  far  behind,  with  the  Charier  of 
Connecticut,  of  whose  separate  Colonies  Hooker 
and  Haynes  and  Hopkins  and  Eaton  and  Daven- 
port and  Ludlow  had  laid  the  foundations.  There 
is  Roger  Williams,  "the  Apostle  of  soul  freedom," 
as  he  has  "been  called,  with  the  Charter  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  is  the  brave  and.generous  Stuyve- 
sant  of  the  New  Netherlands.  There  are  the 
Catholic  Calverts,  and  the  noble  Quaker  Penn, 
building  up  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  alike, 
upon  principles  of  toleration  and  philanthropy. 
There  is  the  benevolent  and  chivalrous  Oglethorpe, 
assisted  by  Whit  eft  eld  and  the  sainted  Wesley  s, 
planting  his  Moravian  Colony  in  Georgia.  There 
is  Franklin,  with  his  first  proposal  of  a  Conti- 
nental Union,  and  with  his  countless  inventions 
in  political  as  well  as  physical  science.  There  is 
James  Otis  with  his  great  argument  against  Writs 
of  Assistance,  and  Samuel  Adams  with  his  inex- 
orable demand  for  the  removal  of  the  British 
regiments  from  Boston.  There  are  Quincy  with 
his  grand  remonstrance  against  the  Port  Bill,  and 
Warren,  offering  himself  as  the  Proto-martyr  on 
Bunker  Hill.  There  is  Jefferson  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  fresh  from  his  own  pen, 
with  John  Adams  close  at  his  side,  as  its  "Colos- 
sus on  the  floor  of  Congress."  There  are  Hamil- 
ton and  Madison,  and  Jay  bringing  forward  the 
Constitution,  in  their  united  arms;  and  there, 
leaning  on  their  shoulders,  and"  on  that  Constitu- 
tion, but  towering  above  them  all,  is  WASHINGTON, 
the  consummate  commander,  the  incomparable 
President,  the  world-honored  Patriot.  There  are 
Marshall  and  Story  as  the  expounders  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Webster  as  its  defender.  There  is 
John  Quincy  Adams  with  his  powerful  and  per- 
sistent plea  "for  the  sacred  Right  of  Petition. 
There  is  Jackson,  with  his  Proclamation  against 
Nullification.  There  5s  Lincoln  with*his  ever 
memorable  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  And 
there,  closing  for  the  moment  that  procession  of 
the  dead,  — for  I  presume  not  to  marshal  the  liv- 
ing,—  is  George  Peabody  with  his  world-wide 
munificence  and  his  countless  benefactions.  Other 
figures  may  present  themselves  to  other  eyes  as 
that  grand  Panorama  is  unrolled.  Other  figures 
will  come  into  view  as  that  great  procession  ad- 
vances. But  be  it  prolonged,  as  we  pray  God  it 
may  be,  even  "to  the  crack  of  doom,"  first  and 
foremost,  as  it  moves  on  and  on  in  radiant  files, 
—  "searing  the  eyeballs"  of  oppressors  and  ty- 
rants, but  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world, — will  ever  be 
seen  and  recognized  the  men  whom  we  commem- 
orate to-day,  —  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land. No  herald  announces  their  approach.  No 
pomp  or  parade  attends  their  advent.  •  «*  Shielded 
and  helmed  and  weapon'd  with  the  truth,"  no 
visible  guards  are  around  them,  either  for  honor 
or  defence.  Bravely  but  Dumbly,  and  almost  un- 
consciously, they  assume  their  perilous  posts,  as 
pioneers  of  an  advance  which  is  to  know  no  back- 
ward steps,  until,  throughout  this  Western  hem- 
isphere, it  shall  have  prepared  the  way  of  the 
Lord  and  of  liberty.  They  come  with  no  charter 
of  human  inspiration.  They  come  with  nothing 
but  the  open  Bible  in  their  hands,  leading  a  march 
of  civilization  and  human  freedom,  which  shall 
go  on  until  time  shall  be  no  more. — if  only  that 
Bible  shall  remain  open,  and  shall  be  accepted 
and  reverenced,  by  their  descendants  as  it  was 
by  themselves,  as  the  Word  of  God! 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  while  they  were 
just  taking  the  first  steps  in  the  movement  which 


terminated  at  Plymouth  Rock,  that  great  clerical 
Commission  was  appointed  by  King  James,  which 
prepared  what  has  everywhere  been  received  as 
the  standard  English  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; and  which,  though  they  continued  to  use 
the  Geneva  Bible  themselves,  has  secured  to  their 
children  and  posterity  a  translation  which  is  the 
choicest,  treasure  of  literature  as  well  as  of  reli- 
gion. Nor  can  I  fail  to  remember,  with  the  warm- 
est interest,  that,  at  this  moment,  while  we  are 
engaged  in  this  Fifth  Jubilee  Commemoration,  a 
similar  Commission  is  employed,  for  the  first  time, 
in  subjecting  that  translation  to  the  most  critical 
revision; — not  with  a  view,  certainly,  to  attempt 
any  change  or  improvement  of  its  incomparable 
style  and  language,  but  only  to  purge  the  sacred 
volume  from  every  human  interpolation  or  error. 

No  more  beautiful  scene  has  been  witnessed  in 
our  day  and  generation,  nor  one  more  auspicious 
of  that  Christian  unity  which  another  world  shall 
witness,  if  not  this,  than  the  scene  presented  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  exquisite  chapel  of 
Henry  VIL,  by  that  Revision  Commission,  in  im- 
mediate preparation  for  entering  on  their  great 
task,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  June  last;  — 
"  such  a  scene,"  as  the  accomplished  Dean  Alford 
has  well  said,  lt  as  has  not  been  enacted  since  the 
name  of  Christ  was  first  named  in  Britain."  I 
can  use  no  other  words  than  his,  in  describing  it: 
"Between  the  latticed  sh/ine  of  King  Henry  VII. 
and  the  flat  pavement  tomb  of  Edward  VI.  was 
spread  fc  God's  board,'  and  round  that  pavement 
tomb  knelt,  shoulder  to  shomlder,  bishops  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  of  England,  professors  of 
her  Universities,  divines  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terian and  Free  Churches,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dent, Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Unitarian  Churches  in 
England, — a  representative  assembly,  such  as 
our  Church  has  never  before  gathered  under  her 
wing,  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  her  own  defini- 
tion,—  of  *  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.'  "  It  was  a  scene  to  give  character  to 
an  age;  and  should  the  commission  produce  no 
other  valuable  fruit,  that  opening  Communion  will 
make  it  memorable  to  the  end  of  time. 

Yes,  the  open  Bible  was  the  one  and  all-suffi- 
cient support  and  reliance  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
They  looked,  indeed,  for  other  and  greater  re- 
formations in  religion  than  any  which  Luther  or 
Calvin  had  accomplished  or  advocated ;  but  they 
looked  for  them  to  come  from  a  better  understand- 
ing-and  a  more  careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  not  from  any  vainglorious  human  wis- 
dom or  scientific  investigations.  As  their  pastor 
Robinson  said,  in  his  farewell  discourse,  "  He  was 
confident  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet 
to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy  Word." 

Let  me  not  seem,  my  friends,  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  to  our  country  of  the  event  which  we 
this  day  celebrate.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower 
did  not  establish  the  earliest  permanent  English 
settlement  within  the  territories  which  now  con- 
stitute our  beloved  country.  I  would  by  no  means 
overlook  or  disparage  the  prior  settlement  at 
Jamestown  in  Virginia.  The  Old  Dominion,  with 
all  its  direct  and  indirect  associations  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  with  -Shakspeare's  accom- 
plished patron  and  friend,  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton,—  with  Pocahontas,  too,  and  Captain  John. 
Smith, — must  always  be  remembered  by  the  old 
Colony  with  the  respect  and  affection  due  to  an 
elder  sister.  "I  said  an  elder,  not  a  better." 
Yet  we  may  well  envy  some  of  her  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. More  than  ten  years  before  an  English, 
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foot  had  planted  itself  on  the  soil  of  New  England, 
that  Virginia  Colony  had  effected  a  settlement ;  and 
more  than  a  year  before  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, —  on  the  80th  of  July,  1619,  —  the  first  Rep- 
resentative Legislative  Assembly  ever  held  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  was  convened  at 
Jamestown.  That  Assembly  passed  a  significant 
Act  against  drunkenness;  and  an  Act  somewhat 
quaint  in  its  terms  and  provisions,  but  whose  influ- 
ence might  not  be  unwholesome  at  this  day,  against 
" excessive  apparel,"  —  providing  that  every  man 
should  be  assessed  in  the  church  for  all  public  con- 
tributions, **  if  he  be  unmarried,  according  to  his 
own  apparel;  if  he  be  married,  according  to  his  own 
and  his  wife's,  or  either  of  their  apparel."  Such 
a  statute  would  have  been  called  puritanical,  if  it 
Bad  emanated  from  a  New  England  Legislature. 
It  might  even  now,  however,  do  something  to  di- 
minish the  dimensions,  and  simplify  the  material, 
and  abate  the  luxurious  extravagance,  of  modern 
dress.  But  that  first  Jamestown  Assembly  passed  - 
another  most  noble  Act,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  and  the  education  of  their  children,  which 
entitles  Virginia  to  claim  pre-eminence,  or  cer- 
tainly priority,  in  that  great  work  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  for  which  our  Fathers,  with  glo- 
rious John  Eliot  at  their  head,  did  so  much,  and 
for  which  their  sons,  alas!  have  accomplished  so 
little,  —  unless,  perhaps,  under  the  new  and  noble 
Indian  policy  of  the  last  twelve  months.  The  po- 
litical organization  of  Virginia  was  almost  mature, 
while  that  of  New  England  was  still  in  embryo. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

WAS  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  of  a  family 
of  whom  we  have  some  glimpses  in  one  of  his  late 
prefaces.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  came 
from  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  a  soldier,  legislator,  judge,  a  ruler  in 
the  church ;  "  like  the  venerable  Dudley  uno  lib- 
ertine,77 in  his  opinions,  since  lie  persecuted  the 
Quakers  with  the  best  of  them.  His  son  was  a 
man  of  respectability  in  his  day,  for  he  took  part 
in  the  burning  of  the  witches.  The  race  esta- 
blished by  these  founders  of  the  family,  "from 
father  to  son,  for  above  a  hundred  years  followed 
the  sea ;  a  grey-headed  shipmaster  in  each  gene- 
ration retiring  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  home- 
stead, while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary 
place  before  the  ma^t,  confronting  the  salt  spray, 
and  the  gale  which  had  blustered  against  his  sire 
and  grandsire."  From  this  old  home  at  Salem, 
bleached  and  weatherbeaten,  like  most  of  the  old 
houses  there,  Fathaniel  Hawthorne  went  forth  one 
day  to  College.  He  was  a  fellow  student  with  Long- 
fellow at  Bowdoin,  Maine,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1825.  His  earliest  acknowledged  publications 
were  his  series  of  papers  in  the  Token,  from 
year  to  year;  the  popular  annual  conducted 
by  Mr.  S.  Gr.  Goodrich,  who  early  appreciated 
the  fine  sensitive  genius  which  adorned  his  pages 
— though  the  public,  which  seldom  has  any  pro- 
found understanding  of  literature  in  a  book  of 
amusement,  scarcely  recognised  the  new  author. 
A  portion  of  these  stories  and  essays  were  col- 
lected in  a  volume,  with  the  title  Twice  Told 
Tales,  in  1837.  Longfellow  reviewed  the  book 
with  enthusiasm,  in  the  North  American;  but 
the  publication  languished,  and  a  second  edi- 
tion was  rather  urged  by  his  Mends  than  called 
for  by  the  public,  when  it  appeared  with  a  second 
series  of  the  Tales  in  1842. 


It  was  about  tliis  time  that  Hawthorne  became 
connected  for  a  while  with  the  occupants  of  the 
Brook  Farm  at  Roxbury ;  a  community  of  literati 
and  philosophers,  who  supported  the  freedom  of  a 
rural  life  by  the  independent  labor  of  their  hands. 
Hawthorne  took  part  in  the  aifair,  dropped  his 
)>en  for  the  hoe,  and  looked  over  the  horns  and 
bristles  of  the  brutes  it  was  his  lot  to  provide  for, 
to  the  humanities  gathered  around  him-  Though 
he  spiritualized  the  aifair  quite  beyond  any  recog- 
nition of  its  actual  condition,  Bronk  Farm  was 
the  seed,  in  his  mlnJ,  of  the  Blithedule  Ro- 
mance. 

His  next  publication  was  The  Journal  of  an 
African  Cruixer,  which  he  re-wrote  from  the 
MS.  of  his  friend  and  college  companion,  Mr. 
Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  It  is 
a  carefully  prepared  volume  of  judicious  observa- 
tion of  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verd,  Liberia, 
Madeira,  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  places  of  interest 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Hawthorne  had  now  changed  his  residence  to 
Concord,  carrying  with  him  his  newly  married 
wife,  Miss  Peabody,  where  he  occupied  the  Old 
Manse,  which  he  has  described  -with  quaint  and 
touching  fidelity  in  the  introduction  to  the  fur- 
ther collection  of  his  papers  from  the  magazines, 
the  New  England,  the  American  Monthly,  and 
a  new  gleaning  of  the  fruitful  old  Token — to 
which  he  gave  the  title,  Moxrn  from,  an  Old 
Manse.  He  lived  in  close  retirement  in  this  old 
spot,  concentrating  his  mind  upon  his  habitual 
fancies  for  three  years,  during  which  time,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally,  and  it  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth,  the  pleasant  sketch  of  his  residences 
by  his  friend,  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  he  was  not  seen 
by  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  villagers. 

In  1846  Mr.  Polk  was  President,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft the  historian  Secretary  -of  the  Kavy,  when 


The  Old  Manse. 


Hawthorne's  friends  secured  Ms  appointment  as 
Surveyor  in  the  Custom-House  at  Salem.  He  held 
this  post  for  a  year,  discharging  its  duties  with 
unfailing  regularity,  and  meditating  the  characters 
of  his^  associates,  as  the  event  proved,  when  he 
was  dismissed  on  a  change  of  the  political  powers 
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at  "Washington,  and  wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
Custoin-Hoiisc  Experiences,  with  a  literary  photo- 
graph of  that  honored  building  and  its  occupants. 

The  Scarlet.  Letter  was  at  la*t  a  palpal -le  hit, 
It  was  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  and.  had  been 
wisely  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author's 
friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  a  member  of  the  firm, 
from  a  sketch  containing  the  germ  of  the  story, 
to  an  entire  volume. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  is  a  pyschological  romance. 
The  hardiest  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  never  venture 
to  call  it  a  novel.  It  is  a  tale  of  remorse,  a  study 
of  character,  in  which  the  human  heart  is  anato- 
mized, carefully,  elaborately,  and  with  striking 
poetic  find  dramatic  power.  Ifc  incidents  are 
simply  these:  A  woman,  in  the  early  clays  of  Bos- 
ton, becomes  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the 
court  of  those  times,  and  is  condemned  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  and  wear  henceforth,  in  token  of  her 
shame,  the  scarlet  letter  A  attached  to  her  bosom. 
She  carries  her  child  with  her  to  the  pillory.  Its 
other  parent  is  unknown.  At  this  opening  scene 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated 
in  Europe,  preceding  him  by  ship  across  the  At- 
lantic, reappears  from  the  forest,  whither  he  has 
"been  thrown  by  shipwreck  on  his  arrival.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  cola  intellectual  temperament,  and  de- 
votes his  life  thereafter  to  search  for  his  wife's 
'guilty  partner,  and  a  fiendish  revenge.  The 
young  clergyman  of  the  town,  a  man  of  a  devout 
sensibility  and  warmth  of  heart,  is  the  victim,  as 
the  Mephistophelean  old  physician  fixes  himself  by 
his  side,  to  watch  over  him  and  protect  his  health, 
an  object  of  great  solicitude  to  his  parishioners, 
and,  in  reality,  to  detect  his  suspected  secret,  and 
gloat  over  his  tortures.  This  slow,  cool,  devilish 
purpose,  like  the  concoction  of  some  sublimated 
hell  broth,  is  perfected  gradually  and  inevitably. 
The  wayward,  elfish  child,  a  concentration  of  guilt 
and  passion,  binds  the  interests  of  the  parties  to- 
gether, but  throws  little  sunshine  over  the  scene. 
These  arc  all  the  characters,  with  some  casual  in- 
troduction* of  the  giim  personages  and  manners 
of  the  period,  unless  we  add  the  scarlet  letter, 
which,  in  Hawthorne's  hands,  skilled  to  these  al- 
legorical, typical  semblances,  becomes  vitalized  as 
the  rest.  It  is  the  hero  of  the  volume.  The  de- 
nouement is  the  death  of  the  clergyman  on  a  day 
of  public  festivity,  after  a  public  confession,  in 
the  arms  of  the  pilloried,  branded  woman.  But 
few  as  are  these  main  incidents  thus  briefly  told, 
the  action  of  the  story,  or  its  passion,  is  "long,  ob- 
scure, and  infinite."  It  is  a  drama  in  which 
thoughts  are  acts.  The  material  has  been  thorough- 
ly fused  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  springs  forth, 
an  entire  perfect  creation. 

The  public,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Scarlet 
Letter,  was  for  once  apprehensive,  and  the  whole 
retinue  of  literary  reputation-makers  fastened  upon 
the  genius  of  Hawthorne.  He  hud  retired  from 
Salem  to  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  where  he  oc- 
cupied a  small,  charmingly  situated  fanner's  house 
at  Lenox,  on  the  Lake  called  the  StockbridgeBowl. 
There  he  wrote  the  House  of  the  Seten  Gables, 
published  in  1851,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
powerfully  drawn  of  his  later  volumes. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  Hawthorne  es- 
tablishes a  separation  between  the  demands  of  the 
novel  and  the  romance,  and  under  the  privilege  of 


the  latter,  sets  up  his  c/aim  to  a  certain  degree  of 
licence  in  the  treatment  of  the  characters  and  in- 
cidents of  his  coining  story.  This  license  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  piece,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  process  semi-allegorical,  by  which  an 
acute  analysis  may  be  wrought  out,  and  the  truth 
of  deling 'be  minutely  elaborated;  an  apology, 
in  fact,  for  the  preference  of  character  to  action, 
and  of  character  for  that  which  is  allied  to  the 
darker  elements  of  life — the  dread  blospoming  of 
evil  in  the  sonl,  and  its  fearful  retributions.  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  one  for  each  deadly 
sin,  may  be  no  unmeet  adumbration  of  the  cor- 
rupted soul  of  man.  It  is  a  ghostly,  mouldy 
abode,  built  in  some  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  raftered 
with  curses  dark;  founded  on  a  grave,  and  send- 
ing its  turrets  heavenward,  as  the  lightning  rod 
transcends  its  summit,  to  invite  the  wrath  super- 
nal. Every  darker  shadow  of  human  life  lingers 
in  and  about  its  melancholy  shelter.  There  all 
the  passions  allied  to  crime, — pride  in  its  intensity, 
avarice  with  its  steely  gripe,  and  unrelenting  con- 
science, are  to  be  expiated  in  the  houte  built  on 
injustice.  Wealth  there  withers,  and  the  human 
heart  grows  cold:  and  thither  are  brought  as 
accessories  the  chill  glance  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy, the  descending  hopes  of  the  aged  laborer, 
who^e  vision  closes  on  the  workhouse,' the  poor 
necessities  of  the  humblest  means  of  livelihood, 
the  bodily  and  mental  dilapidation  of  a  wasted 
life. 

A  residence  for  "woman,  child  and  man, 
A  dwelling-place, — and  yet  110  habitation 
A  Home, — but  under  some  prodigious  baa 
Of  excommunication. 

O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear; 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said  as  plain  a^  whisper  iu  the  ear, 
Ihe  place  is  haunted  1 

Yet  the  sunshine  casts  its  rays  into  the  old 
building,  as  it  must,  were  it  only  to  show  us  the 
darkness. 

The  story  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is 
a  tale  of  retribution,  of  expiation,  extending  over 
a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  it  taking  all  that 
while  to  lay  the  ghost  of  the  earlier  victim,  in 
the  time  of  the  Salem  witchcraft;  for,  it  is  to 
Salem  that  this  blackened  old  dwelling,  mildewed 
with  easterly  scud,  belongs.  The  yeoman  who 
originally  struck  his  spade  into  the  spot,  by  the 
side  of  a  crystal  spring,  was  hanged  for  a  wizard, 
under  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  Cotton  Mather. 
His  land  passed  by  force  of  law  under  cover  of  an 
old  sweeping  grant  from  the  State,  though  not 
without  hard  words  and  thoughts  and  litigations, 
to  the  possession  of  the  Ahab  of  the  Vineyard, 
Colonel  Pyncheon,  the  founder  of  the  house, 
who^e  statuesque  death-scene  was  the  first  inci- 
dent of  the  strongly  ribbed  tenement  built  on  the 
ground  thus  suspiciously  acquired.  It  was  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  old  wizard  on  his  execution  at  Gal- 
lows' Hill,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  rival,  the 
Colonel,  who  wa<*  there,  watching  the  scene  on 
horseback,  that  "  God  would  give  him  blood  to 
drink.11  The  sudden  death  of  apoplexy  was  there- 
after ministered  to  the  magnates  of  the  Pyn- 
oheon  family.  After  an  introductory  chapter 
detailing  this  early  history  of  the  house,  we  are 
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introduced  to  its  broken  fortunes  of  the  present 
day,  in  its  decline.  An  old  maid  is  its  one  tenant, 
left  there  with  a  life  interest  in  the  premises  by 
the  late  owner,  whose  vast  wealth  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  cousin,  who  immediately,  touched  by 
this  talisman  of  property,  was  transformed  from 
a  youth  of  dissipation  into  a  high,  cald,  and 
worldly  state  of  respectability.  His  portrait  is 
drawn  in  the  volume  with  the  repeated  liinnings 
and  labor  of  a  Titian,  who,  it  is  known,  would 
expend  several  years  upon  a  human  head.  We 
see  him  in  every  light,  walk  leisurely  round  the 
vast  circle  of  that  magical  outline,  his  social  posi- 
tion, till  we  clo^e  in  upon  the  man,  narrowing 
slo  \vly  to  his  centre  of  Msity  and  selfishness.  For 
a  thorough  witch  laugh  over  fallen  hollow-heart- 
edness  and  pretence,  there  is  a  terrible  sardonic 
greeting  in  the  roll-call  of  his  uncompleted  day^ 
performances  as  he  sits  in  the  fatal  chamber, 
death-cold,  having  drunk  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
curse.  Other  inmates  gather  round  old  maid 
Hepzibah.  A  remote  gable  is  rented  to  a  young 
artist,  a  dagnerreotypist,  and  then  come-  upon  the 
scene  the  brother  of  the  old  maid,  Clifford  Pyn- 
cheon,  one  day  let  out  from  life  incarceration  for 
— what  circumstantial  evidencs  had  brought  home 
to  him — the  murder  of  the  late  family  head. 
Thirty  years  had  obliterated  most  of  this  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  save  in  a  certain 
blending  of  the  two  with  his  physical  instinct  for 
the  sensuous  and  beautiful.  A  rare  character  that 
for  our  spiritual  limner  to  work  upon  ]  The  agent 
he  has  provided,  nature's  rninistrant  to  this  feeble- 
ness and  disease,  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
man,  is  a  sprig  of  unconscious  spontaneous  girl- 
hood— who  enters  the  thick  shades  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  disaster  as  a  sunbeam,  to  purify  and  nou- 
rish its  stagnant  life.  Very  beautiful  is  this  con- 
ception, and  subtly  wrought  the  chapters  in  which 
the  relation  is  developed.  Then  we  have  the 
sacrifice  of  pride  Mid  solitary  misanthropy  in  the 
petty  retell  shop  Hepzibah  opens  for  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  the  rusty  mansion. 

The  scene  passes  on,  while  Hepzibah,  her  exist- 
ence bound  up  in  the  resuscitation  of  Clifford,  sup- 
ported by  the  salient  life  of  the  youthful  woman- 
hood of  Phoebe,  fulfils  her  destiny  at  the  Old  House 
— where,  for  a  little  sprinkling  of  pleasantry  to 
this  sombre  title,  comes  a  voracious  boy  to  devout 
the  gingerbread  Jim  Crows,  elephants,  and  other 
seductive  fry  of  the  quaintly  arranged  window. 
His  stuffed  hide  is  a  relief  to  the  empty- waistcoat- 
ed  ghosts  moving  within.  There  is  a  humble  fel- 
low too,  one  Uncle  Vernier,  a  good-natured  servi- 
tor at  small  chores — a  poor  devil  in  the  eye  of 
the  world — of  whom  Hawthorne,  with  kindly 
eye,  makes  something  by  digging  down  under  his 
tattered  habiliments  to  his  better-preserved  hu- 
man heart.  He  comes  to  the  shop,  and  is  a  kind 
of  out-of-door  appendant  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
house. 

The  ISTemesis  of  the  House  is  pressing  for  a  new 
victim.  Judge  Pyncheon's  thoughts  are  intent  on 
an  old  hobby  of  the  establishment,  the  procure- 
ment of  a  deed  which  was  missing,  and  which 
was  the  evidence  wanting  to  complete  the  title  to 
a  certain  vast  New  Hampshire  grant — a  portent- 
ous and  arch-deceiving  ignis  fatuus  of  the  family. 
Clifford  is  supposed  to  know  something  of  this 
matter;  but,  knowledge  or  not,  the  Judge  is  the 


one  man  in  the  world  whom  he  will  not  meet. 
Every  instinct  of  his  nature  rises  within  him,  in 
self-protection  of  his  weak,  sensitive  life,  against 
the  stern  magnetic  power  of  the  coarse,  granite 
judge.  More  than  that  lies  underneath.  Clif- 
ford had  been  unjustly  convicted  by  those  sus- 
picions death-marks  of  his  suddenly  decea-ed  rela- 
tive— and  the  Judge  had  suffered  it,  holding  all 
the  time  the  key  which  would  have  unlocked  the 
mystery, — besidessome  other  shades  of  criminality, 
To  escape  an  interview  with  this  man,  Clifford 
and  Hepzibah  leave  the  house  in  flight,  while 
Judge  Pyncheon  sits  in  the  apartment  of  his  old 
ancestor"  waiting  for  him.  He  is  dead  in  his  chair 
of  apoplexy. 

The  fortunes  of  the  House,  after  this  tremen- 
dous purgation,  look  more  brightly  for  the  future. 
The  diverted  patrimony  of  his  ex-respectability — 
the  Governor  in  posse  of  Massachusetts — returns 
to  its  true  channel  to  irrigate  the  dry  heart  of  the 
Old  Maid,  and  furnish  Clifford  the  luxuries  of  the 
beautiful.  The  dagnerreotypist,  who  turns  out  to 
be  the  descendant  of  the  wizard, — the  inventor 
of  the  curse — marries  Pho3be,  of  course,  and  the 
parties  have  left  the  Old  House,  mouldering  away 
in  its  by-street,  for  the  sunny  realm  of  a  country 
summer  retreat. 

A  Wonder  Boole  for  Boys  and  Girls,  a  series 
of  delicately  modernized  versions  of  old  classical 
myths  and  legends,  followed,  in  a  vein,  of  fancy, 
pleasantry,  and  earnest  sympathy,  with  the  fresh 
simple  mind  of  childhood. 

Several  small  earlier  volumes  of  a  similar 
adaptation  for  the  young,  entitled  Grandfather^ 
Chair,  in  which  biographical  events  of  the  old 
Puritan  history  were  arranged  about  that  fami- 
ly heirloom,  with  another  volume  of  Biographical 
Stories,  were  ako  about  this  time  collected  and 
published  together. 

Then  came  in  answer  to  the  increasing  demand, 
a  new  collection  from  the  bountiful  stock  of  the 
magazines  and  annnals,  The  Snow  Image  and 
other  Twice  Told  Tales,  at  least  as  quaint,  poetical, 
and  reflective  as  its  predecessors. 

Hawthorne  had  now  attained  those  unexpected 
desiderata,  a  public  and  a  purse,  and  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  latter  he  purchased  a  house  in  Concord 
— not  the  Old  Manse,  for  that  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  son  of  the  old  clergyman ;  but  a 
cottage  once  occupied  by  Alcott,  the  philosopher 
of  the  Orphic  Sayings.  His  latest  book,  the  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,  dates  from  this  new  home,  the 
"  Wayside." 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Zenobia  in  this  work  was  drawn,  in 
some  of  its  traits,  from  the  late  Margaret  Fuller, 
who  was  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  actual  Brook 
Farm.  The  work,  however,  is  anything  but  a 
literal  description.  In  philosophical  delineation 
of  character,  and  its  exhibition  of  the  needs  and 
shortcomings  of  certain  attempts  at  improvement 
of  the  social  state,  set  in  a  framework  of  imagina- 
tive romance,  it  is  one  of  the  mo*t  original  and 
inventive  of  the  authors  productions. 

In  1852,  when,  his  old  friend  and  college  com- 
panion, Franklin  Pierce,  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Hawthorne  came  forward  as  his 
biographer — a  work  which  he  executed  in  mode- 
rate space  and  with  literary  decorum.  When  the 
President  was  duly  installed  the  following  year, 
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Hawthorne  was  not  forgotten.  One  of  the  most 
lucrative  offices  of  the  government  was  bestowed 
upon  him — the  consulship  atLiverpool — which 
heietamedtill  1857. 


The  neglect  of  Hawthorne's  early  writings 
compared  with  the  subsequent  acknowledgment 
of  their  merits,  is  a  noticetihle  fact  in  the  history 
of  American  literature*  He  has  himself  spoken 
of  it.  In  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Tales, 
in  1851,  he  says:  "The  author  of  'Twice  Told 
Tales1  has  a  claim  to  one  distinction,  which,  as 
none  of  Ins  literary  brethren  will  care  about  dis- 
puting it  with  him,  he  need  not  be  afraid  to  men- 
tion. He  was,  for  a  good  many  years,  the  ob- 
scurest man  of  letters  in  America.  These  stories 
were  published  in  magazines  and  annuals,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  writer's  young  man- 
hood, without  making  (so  far  as  he  has  ever  been 
aware)  the  slightest  impression  on  the  public. 
One  or  two  among  them,  the  lEill  from  the 
Town  Pump,7  in  perhaps  a,  greater  degree  than 
any  other,  had  a  pretty  wide  newspaper  circula- 
tion ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  has  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that,  on  their  first  appearance,  they  met 
with  the  good  or  evil  fortune  to  be  read  by  any- 
body." And  he  goes  on  to  say  how  the  most 
u  effervescent "  period  of  his  productive  faculties 
was*  chilled  by  this  neglect.  He  burnt  at  this 
period  many  of  his  writings  quite  as  good  as 
what  the  public  have  since  eagerly  called  for. 

This  early  neglect  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  trait  of  his  later  writings 
which  did  not  exist  in  perfection  in  the  first  told 
fctales.  Without  undervaluing  the  dramatic  unity, 
the  constructive  ability,  and  the  philosophical 
'development  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  the  House  with 
the  Seven  Gables,  and  the  Blithedale  Romance, 
this  neglect  was  the  more  extraordinary  look- 
ing at  the  maturity  and  finished  execution  of  the 
early  writings,  which  contained  something  more 
than  the  germ  of  the  author's  later  and  more 
successful  volumes.  Though  in  the  longer  works, 


dramatic  unity  of  plot,  sustained  description, 
and  acute  analysis,  are  supported  beyond  the  op- 
portunities of  a  short  tale,  it  would  be  easy  to 
enumerate  sketches  of  ordinary  length  in  the 
early  writings  which  exhibit  these  qualities  to 
advantage.  The  genius  of  Mr.  llawthorne,  from 
the  outset,  has  been  marked  by  its  thorough  mas- 
tery of  means  and  ends.  Even  Iris  style  is  of  that 
nature  of  simplicity, — a  pure,  colorless  medium  of 
his  thought — that"  it  seems  to  have  attained  its 
perfection  at  once,  without  undergoing  those 
changes  which  mark  the  improvements  of  writers 
of  composite  qualities.  The  whole  matter  which 
he  works  in  is  subdued  to  his  hand ;  so  that  the 
plain  current  of  his  language,  without  any  foreign 
aid  of  ornament,  is  equal  to  all  his  necessities, 
whether  he  is  in  company  with  the  laughter  of 
playful  children,  the  dignified  ancestral  associa- 
tions of  family  or  history,  or  the  subtle  terrors 
and  dismays  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  culm, 
equable,  full,  unvarying  style  is  everywhere  suf- 
ficient. 

In  the  mastery  of  the  supernatural,  or  rather 
spiritual,  working  in  the  darker  passages  of  life, 
the  emotions  of  guilt  and  pain,  the  shadows  which 
cross  the  happiest  existence,  Hawthorne  has  a 
peculiar  vein  of  his  own.  For  these  effects  he 
relies  upon  the  subtle  analogies  or  moralities 
which  he  traces  with  exquisite  skill,  finding  con- 
stantly in  nature,  art,  and  the  commonest  ex- 
periences of  life,  the  ready  material  of  his  weird 
and  gentle  homilies.  This  fondness  for  allegory 
and  the  parable  reacts  upon  his  every-day  topics, 
giving  to  his  description  fulness  and  circum- 
stantiality of  detail,  to  which  he  is  invited  by  his 
warm  sympathy  with  what  is  passing  on  about 
him.  However  barren  the  world  may  appear  to 
many  mind*,  it  is  full  of  significance  to  him.  In 
his  solitude  and  retirement,  for  into  whatever  pub- 
lic positions  he  may  be  oddly  cast  he  will  always 
bo  in  retirement,  the  genius  of  the  author  will 
create  pictures  to 'delight,  solace,  and  instruct 
the  players  of  the  busy  world,  who  see  less  of  the 
game  than  this  keen-sighted,  sympathetic  looker- 
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There  was  once  a  time  when  New  England  groan- 
ed under  the  actual  pressure  of  heavier  wrongs  than 
those  threatened  ones  which  brought  on  the  Revo- 
tion.  James  IT.,  the  bigoted  successor  of  Charles  the 
Voluptuous,  had  annulled  the  charters  of  all  the 
colonies,  and  sent  a  harsh  and  unprincipled  soldier 
to  take  away  our  liberties  and  endanger  our  reli- 
gion. The  administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
lacked  scarcely  a  single  characteristic  of  tyranny : 
a  Governor  and  Council,  holding  office  from  the 
King,  and  .wholly  independent  of  the  country ;  laws 
made  and  taxes  levied  without  concurrence  of  the 
people,  immediate  or  by  their  representatives ;  the 
rights  of  private  citizens  violated,  and  the  titles  of 
all  landed  property  declared  void;  the  voice  of 
complaint  stifled  by  restrictions  on  the  press;  and 
finally,  disaffection  overawed  by  the  first  band  of 
mercenary  troops  that  ever  marched  on  our  free 
soil.  For  two  years  our  ancestors  were  kept  in  sul- 
len submission,  oy  that  filial  love  which  had  invaria- 
bly secured  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country, 
whether  its  head  chanced  to  be  a  Parliament,  Pro- 
tector, or  popish  Monarch.  Till  these  evil  times, 
however,  such  allegiance  had  been  merely  nominal, 
and  the  colonists  had  ruled  themselves,  enjoying 
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far  more  freedom  than  is  even  yet  the  privilege  of 
the  native  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

At  length,  a  rumor  reached  our  shores,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  ventured  on  an  enterprise,  the 
success  of  which  would  be  the  triumph  of  civil  and 
religious  rights  and  the  salvation  of  New  England. 
It  was  but  a  doubtful  whisper ;  it  might  be  false,  or 
the  attempt  might  fail ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  man 
that  stirred  against  King  James  would  lose  his 
head.  Still  the  intelligence  produced  a.  marked 
effect  The  people  smiled  mysteriously  in  the 
streets,  and  threw  bold  glances  at  their  oppressors ; 
while  far  and  wide  there  was  a  subdued  and  sileat 
agitation,  as  if  the  slightest  sig.ial  would  rouse  the 
whole  land  from  its  sluggish  despondency.  Aware 
of  their  danger,  the  rulers  resolved  to  avert  it  by  an 
imposing  display  of  strength,  and  perhaps  to  confirm 
their  despotism  by  yet  harsher  measures.  One 
afternoon  in  April,  1689,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and 
his  favorite  councillors,  being  warm  with  wine, 
assembled  the  red-coats  of  the  Governor's  Guard, 
and  made  their  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
The  sun  was  near  setting  when  the  march  com- 
menced. 

The  roll  of  the  drum,  at  that  unquiet  crisis,  seem- 
ed to  go  through  the  streets  less  as  the  martial  music 
of  the  soldiers,  than  as  a  muster-call  to  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves.  A  multitude,  by  variotis  avenues, 
assembled  in  King  street,  w^ich  was  destined  to  be 
the  scene,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  of  another 
encounter  between  the  troops  of  Britain  and  a  peo- 
ple struggling  against  her  tyranny.  Though  more 
than  sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  KIgrims 
came,  this  crowd  of  their  descendants  still  showed 
the  strong  and  sombre  features  of  their  character, 
perhaps  more  strikingly  in  such  a  stern  emergency 
than  on  happier  occasions.  There  was  the  sober 
garb,  the  general  severity  of  mien,  the  gloomy  but 
undismayed  expression,  the  scriptural  forms  of 
speech,  and  the  confidence  in  Heaven's  blessing  on 
a  righteous  cause,  which  would  have  marked  a  band 
of  the  original  Puritans*  when  threatened  by  some 
peril  of  the  wilderness.  Indeed,  ife  was  not  yet 
time  for  the  old  spirit  to  be  extinct;  siiKse  there 
•were  men  in  the  street,  that  day,  who  had  worship- 
ped there  beneath  the  trees,  before  a  house  was 
reared  to  the  God  for  whom  they  had  become 
exiles.  Old  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  were  here 
too,  smiling  grimly  at  the  thought  that  their  aged 
arms  might  strike  another  blow  against  the  house 
of  Stuart  Here,  also,  were  the  veterans  of  King 
Philip's  war,  who  had  burned  villages  and  slaugh- 
tered young  and  old  with  pious  fierceness,  while 
the  godly  souls  throughout  the  land  were  heljjjmg 
them  with  prayer.  Several  ministers  were  scattered 
among  the  crowd,  which,  unlike  all  other  mobs, 
regarded  them  with  such  reverence,  as  if  there  were 
sanctity  in  their  very  garments.  These  holy  men 
exerted  their  influence  to  <juiet  the  people,  but  not 
to  disperse  them.  Meantime,  the  purpose  of  the 
Governor  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town,  at  a 
period  when  the  slightest  commotion  might  throw 
the  country  into  a  ferment,  was  almost  the  universal 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  variously  explained. 

"Satan  will  strike  his  master-stroke  presently," 
cried  some,  "  because  he  knoweth  that  his  time  is 
short  All  our  godly  pastors  are  to  be  dragged  to 
prison !  We  shall  see  them  at  a  Smithfield  fire  in 
King  street  1  * 

Hereupon,  the  people  of  each  parish  gathered 
closer  round  their  minister,  'who  looked  calmly 
upwards  and  assumed  a  more  apostolic  dignity,  as 
well  befitted  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honor  of 
his  profession,  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  It  was 
actually  fancied,  at  that  period,  that  New  England 


might  have  a  John  Rogers  of  her  own,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  worthy  in  the  Primer. 

"  The  Pope  of  Rome  has  given  orders  for  a  new 
St.  Bartholomew ! "  cried  others.  *'  We  are  to  be 
massacred,  man  and  male  child  I" 

Neither  was  this  rumor  wholly  discredited,  al- 
though the  wiser  class  beheved  the  Governor's 
object  somewhat  less  atrocious.  His  predecessor 
under  the  old  charter,  Bradstreet,  a  venerable  com- 
panion of  the  first  settlers,  was  known  to  be  in 
town.  There  were  grounds  for  conjecturing,  that 
Sir  Edmuhd  Andros  intended  at  once  to  strike  ter- 
ror by  a  parade  of  military  force,  and  to  confound 
the  opposite  faction  by  possessing  himself  of  their 
ehieC 

"Stand  firm  for  the  old  charter,  Governor!" 
shouted  the  crowd,  seizing  upon  the  idea,  "The 
good  old  Governor  Bradstreet  1  n 

While  this  cry  was  at  the  loudest,  the  people 
were  surprised  by  the  well-known  figure  of  Gover- 
nor Bradstreet  himself,  a  patriarch  of  nearly  ninety, 
who  appeared  on  the  elevated  steps  of  a  door,  and, 
with  characteristic  mildness,  besought  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  constituted  authorities. 

"  My  children,1*  concluded  this  venerable  person, 
"do  nothing  rashly.  Cry  not  aloud,  but  pray  for 
the  weliare  of  New  England,  and  expect  patiently 
what  the  Lord  will  do  in  this  manner  1 n 

The  event  was  soon  to  be  decided.  All  this  time 
the  roll  of  the  drum  had  been  approaching  through 
Cornlrill,  lcu<ler  and  deeper,  till,  with  reverberations 
from  house  to  house,  and  the  regular  tramp  of  mar- 
tial footsteps,  it  burst  into  the  street.  A  double 
rank  of  soldiers  marie  their  appearance,  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  passage,  with  shouldered 
matchlocks,  and  matches  burning,  so  as  to  present  a 
row  of  fires  in  the  dusk.  Their  steady  march  was 
like  the  progress  of  a  machine,  that  would  roll 
irresistibly  over  everything  in  its  way.  Next* 
moving  slowly,  with  a  confused  clatter  of  lioojs  on 
the  pavement,  rode  a  party  of  mounted  gentlemen, 
the  central  figure  being  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  elderly, 
but  ereet  and  soldier-like.  Those  around  Mm  were 
his  favorite  councillors,  and  the  bitterest  foes  of  New 
England.  At  his  right  hand  rode  Edward  Ran-* 
dolph,  our  arch  enemy,  that  "  blasted  wretch,"  us 
Cotton  Mather  calls  him,  who  achieved  the  downfall 
of  our  ahcient  government,  and  was  followed  with  a 
sensible  curse  through  life  and  to  his  grave.  On  the 
other  side  was  Bullivant,  scattering  jests  and 
mockery  as  he  rode  alorg.  Dudley  came  behind, 
with  a  downcast  look,  dreading,  as  well  he  might, 
to  meet  the  indignant  gaze  of  the  people,  who 
beheld  him,  their  only  countryman  by  birth,  among 
the  oppressors  of  his  native  land.  The  captain  of  a 
frigate  in  the  harbor,  and  two  or  three  civil  officers 
under  the  Crown,  were  also  there.  But  the  figure 
which  most  attracted  the  public  eye,  and  stirred  up 
the  deepest  feeling,  was  the  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
King's  Chapel,  riding  haughtily  among  the  magis- 
trates iii  his  priestly  vestments,  the  fitting  represen- 
tative of  prelacy  arid  persecution,  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  and  sill  those  abominations  which  had 
driven  the  Puritans  to  the  wilderness.  Another 
guard  of  soldiers,  in  double  rank,  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  whole  scene  was  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  New  England,  and  its  moral,  the  deformity  of 
any  government  that  does  not  grow  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  thirgs  and  the  character  of  the  people.  On 
one  side  Hie  religious  multitude,  with  their  sad 
visages  and  dark  attire,  nncl  on  the  other,  the  group 
of  despotic  rulers,  with  the  high  churchman  in  the 
midst,  and  here  and  there  a  crucifix  at  their  bosoms, 
all  magnificently  clad,  flushed  with  wine,  proud  of 
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unjust  authority,  and  scoffing  at  the  universal  groan. 
Ami  the  mercenary  soldiers,  waiting  but  the  word 
to  deluge  the  street  with  blood,  showed  the  only 
means  by  "which  obedience  could  be  secured. 

**  Oh  1  Loi  d  of  Hosts  I "  cried  a  -voice  among  the 
crowd,  "  provide  »  Champion  for  thy  people  {  " 

Tliis  ejaculation  was  loudly  uttered,  and  served 
as  a  herald1*  cry  to  introduce  a  remarkable  per- 
sorage.  Ihe  ciowd  had  rolled  back,  and^were  now 
huddled  together  nenrly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
street,  while  the  soldiers  had  advanced  no  more 
than  a  third  of  Its  lei-gth.  The  intervening  space 
was  empty — a  paved  solitude,  between  lofty  edifices, 
which  threw  almost  a  twilight  shadow  over  it 
Suddenly,  there  was  seen  the  figure  of  an  ancient 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  emeigdd  from  simoi  g  the 
people,  and  was  walkii  g  by  himself  aloi.g  the  centre 
of  the  street,  to  confront  the  armed  band.  He  wore 
the  old  Puritan  dress,  a  dark  cloak  and  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat,  in  the  fashion  of  at  least  fifty  years 
Before,  with  a  heavy  sword  upon  his  thigh,  but  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  to  assist  the  tremulous  gait  of 
age. 

When  at  some  distance  from  the  multitude,  the 
old  roan  turned  slowly  round,  displaying  a  frice  of 
antique  majesty,  rendered  doubly  venerable  by  the 
hoary  beard  tlmt  descended  on  his 'breast.  He  made 
a  gesture  at  once  of  encouragement  and  warning, 
then  turned  again  imd  resumed  his  way. 

"  Who  is  this  gray  patriarch  2 "  asked  the  young 
men  of  their  sires. 

"  Who  is  this  venerable  "brother  f n  asked  the  old 
men  among  themselves. 

But  none  could  make  reply.  The  fathers  of  the 
people,  those  of  fourscore  years-  and  upwards,  were 
disturbed,  deeming  it  strange  that  they  should  for- 
get one  of  such  evident  authority,  whom  th«y  must 
have  known  in  their  early  days,  the  associate  of 
Winthrop  arid  all  the  old  Councillors,  giving  laws, 
and  making  prayers,  and  leadii  g  them  against  the 
savage.  The  elderly  men  ought  to  have  remember- 
ed him,  too,  with  locks  as  gray  in  their  youth,  as 
their  own  were  now.  And  the  young !  How  could 
Re  have  passed  so  utterly  from  their  memories — that 
hoary  sire,  the  relic  of  loi  g  departed  times,  whose 
awful  benediction  had  surely  been  "bestowed  on  their 
uncovered  heads  in  childhood. 

"  Whence  did  lie  come  ?  What  is  his  purpose  ? 
Who  can  this  old  man  be?  "  whispered  the  wondering 
erowd. 

Meanwhile,  the  venerable  stranger,  staff  in  hand, 
•was  pursuing  his  solitary  walk  along  the  centre  of 
the  street.  As  he  drew  near  the  advancing  soldiers, 
and  as  the  roll  of  their  drum  came  fall  upon  his  ear, 
.the  old  man  raised  himself  to  a  loftier  mien,  while 
the  decrepitude  of  age  seemed  to  full  from  his  shoul- 
ders, leaving  him  iu  gray  but  unbroken  dignity. 
Now,  he  marched  onwards  with  a  warrior's  btepr 
keeping  time  to  the  military  music.  Thus  the  »ged 
form  advanced  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  parade  of 
soldiers  and  magistrates  on  the  other,  till,  when 
scarcely  twenty  yards  remained  between,  the  old 
man  grasped  his  staff  by  the  middle,  and  held  it  be- 
fore him  like  a  leader's  truncheon. 

"Stand  I  "cried  he. 

The  eye,  the  face,  and  attitude  of  command ;  the 
solemn  yet  warlike  peal  of  that  voice,  fit  either  to 
rule  a  host  in  the  battle-field,  or  be  raised  to  God  in 
prayer,  were  irresistible.  At  the  old  man's  word 
and  outstretched  arm,  the  roll  of  the  drum  ^as 
hushed  at  once,  and  the  advancing  line  stood  still. 
A  tremulous  enthusiasm  seized  upon  the  multitude. 
That  stately  form,  combining;  the  leader  and  the 
saint,  so  gray,  so  dimly  seen,  in  such  an  ancient 
garb,  could  only  belong  to  some  old  champion  of 


the  righteous  cause,  whom  the  oppressor's  drum 
had  summoned  from  his  grave.  They  raised  n  shout 
of  awe  and  exultation,  and  lookeJ  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  New  England. 

The  Governor,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  party, 
perceiving  themselves  brought  to  an  unexpected 
stand,  rode  hastily  forward,  as  if  they  would  have 
pressed  their  snorting  and  affrighted  horses  right 
against  the  hoary  apparition.  He,  however,  blenched 
not  a  stej>,  but  glancing  his  severe  eye  round  the 
group  which  half  encompassed  him,  at  last  bent  it 
sternly  on  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  dark  old  man  was  chief  ruler 
there,  and  that  the  Governor  arid  Council,  with  sol- 
diers at  their  back,  representing  the  whole  power 
and  authority  of  the  Crown,  had  no  alternative  but 
obedience. 

**  What  does  this  old  fellow  here^  **  cried  Edward 
Randolph,  fiercely.  "On,  Sir  Edmund!  Bid  the 
Boldiers  forward,  and  give  the  dotard  the  same 
choice  that  you  give  all  his  countrymen — to  stand 
asiJe  -or  be  trampled  on  I " 

"  Kay,  nay,  let  us  show  respect  to  the  good  grand- 
.sire,'*  said  Bullivant,  laughing.  "  See  you  not  he  is 
some  old  round-headed  dignitary,  who  hath  lain 
asleep  these  thirty  years,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
change  of  times?  Doubtless,  he  thinks  to  put  us 
down  with  a  proclamation  in  Old  Noll's  name  !  " 

'*  Are  yon  mad,  old  man  $"  demanded  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  in  loud  and  harsh  tones.  "How  dare  you 
stay  the  march  of  King  James's  Governor  ? " 

"  I  have  staid  the  march  of  a  King  himself,  ere 
now/'  replied  the  gray  figure,  -with  stern  composure. 
"I  am  here,  Sir  Governor,  because  the  cry  of  an. 
oppressed  people  hath  disturbed  m«  in  xoy  secret 
place ;  and  beseeching  this  favor  earnestly  of  the 
Lord,  it  was  vouchsafed  me  to  appear  once  again 
on  earth  in  the  good  old  cause  of  his  saints.  And 
what  speak  ye  of  James?  There  is  no. longer  a 
popish  tyrnnt  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  by  to- 
morrow noon  his  name  shall  be  a  by-word  in  this 
very  street,  where  ye  would  make  it  a  word  of  ter- 
ror. Back,  thou  that  wast  a  Governor,  back  I  With, 
this  night  thy  power  is  ended — to-morrow,  the 
prison ! — back,  lest  I  foretell  the  scaffold !  " 

The  people  had  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  drinking  in  the  words  of  their  champion,  who 
spoke  in  aeeenta  long-  disused,  like  one  unaccustomed 
to  convene,  except  with  the  dead  of  many  years 
ago.  But  his  voice  stirred  their  soula  They  con- 
fronted the  soldiers,  not  wholly  without  arms,  and 
ready  to  convert  the  very  stones  of  the  street  into 
deadly  weapons.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  looked  at 
the,  ol<l  man ;  then  he  cast  his  hard  and  cruel  eye 
over  the  multitude,  and  beheld  them' burning  with 
that  lurid  wrath,  so  difficult  to*  kindle  or  to  quench ; 
and  again  he  fixed  his-  gaze  on  the  aged  form, 
wliieli  s$ood  obscurely  in  an.  open  space,  where 
neither  frietid  nor  foe  had  thrust  himself.  What 
were  hi*  thoughts*  he  uttered  no  word  which  might 
discover.  But  whether  the  oppressor  was  over- 
awed by  the  Gray  Champion's  look,  or  perceived 
his  peril  in.  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  people,  it 
is  certain  that  he  gave  back,  and  ordered  his- soldiers 
to  commence  a  slow  and  guarded  retreat.  Before 
another  sunset,  the  Governor,  and  all  that  rode  so 
proudly  with  him,  were  prisoners,  and  lo*ng  ere  it 
was  known  that  James  had  abdicated  King  William 
was  proclaimed  throughout  New  England, 

But  where  was  the-  Gray  Champion?  Some 
reported  that  when  the  troops  had  gone  from  King 
street,  and  the  people  were  thronging  tumultuously 
in  their  rear,  Bradstrcet,  the  aged  Governor,  was 
seen  to  embrace  a  form  more  aged  than  his  own. 
Others  soberly  affirmed,  that  while  they  marvelled 
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at  the  Ten  enable  grandeur  of  his  aspect,  the  old  man 
had  faded  from  their  eyes,  melting  slowly  Into  the 
hues  of  twilight,  till  where  he  stood  there  was  an 
empty  space.  But  all  agreed  that  the  hoary  shape 
was  gone.  The  men  of  that  generation  watched 
for  his  reappearance,  in  sunshine  and  in  twilight, 
but  never  saw  him  more,  nor  knew  when  his  fune- 
ral passed,  nor  where  his  gravestone  was. 

And  who  was  the  Gray  Champion?  Perhaps  his 
name  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  that  stern 
Court  of  Justice  which  passed  a  sentence  too  mighty 
for  the  age,  but  glorious  in  all  after  times  for  its 
humbling  lesson  to  the  monarch  and  its  high  ex- 
ample to  the  subject  I  have  heard,  that  whenever 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  are  to  show  the 
spirit  of  their  sires  the  old  man  appears  again, 
"When  eighty  years  had  passed  he  walked  once  more 
in  King  street.  Five  years  later,  in  the  twilight  of 
nn  April  morning,  he  stood  on  the  green,  beside 
the  meeting-house,  at  Lexington,  where  now  the 
obelisk  of  granite,  with  a  slab  of  slate  inlaid,  com- 
memorates the  first  fallen  of  the  Revolution*  And 
when  our  fathers  were  toiling  at  the  breastwork  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  all  through  that  night  the  old^war- 
rior  walked  his  rounds.  Long,  long  may  it  be 
ere  it  comes  again !  His  hour  is  one  of  darkness, 
and  adversity^  and  peril.  But  should  domestic 
tyranny  oppress  us,  or  the  invader's  step  pollute  our 
soil,  still  may  the  Gray  Champion  come ;  for  he  is 
the  type  of  New  England's  hereditary  spirit;  and 
his  sha  lowy  march  on  the  eve  of  danger  must  ever 
be  the  pledge  that  New  England's  soxis  will  vindi- 
cate their  ancestry. 

SIGHTS  FROM  A  STEEPLE. 

So!  I  have  climbed  high,  and  my  reward  is  small 
Here  I  stand,  with  wearied  knees,  earth,  indeed,  at 
a  dizzy  depth  below,  but  heaven  far,  far  beyond 
me  stili  O  that  I  could  soar  up  into  the  very 
zenith,  where  man  never  breathed,  nor  eagle  ever 
flew,  and  where  the  ethereal  azure  melts  away  from 
the  eye,  and  appears  only  a  deepened  'shade  of 
nothingness  I  And  yet  I  shiver  at  that  cold  and 
solitary  thought  "WTiat  clouds  are  leathering  in  the 
golden  west,  with  direful  intent  against  the  bright- 
ness and  the  warmth  of  this  summer  afternoon! 
Thev  are  ponderous  air-ships,  black  as  death,  and 
freighted  with  the  tempest ;  and  at  intervals  their 
thunder,  the  signal-guns  of  that  unearthly  squadron, 
rolls  distant  along  the  deep  of  heaven.  These 
nearer  heaps  of  fleecy  vapor — methmks  I  could  roll 
and  toss  upon  them  the  whole  day  long! — seem 
scattered  here  and  there,  for  the  repose  of  tired  pil- 
grims through  the  sky.  Perhaps-~for  who  can 
tell  ? — beautiful  spirits  are  disporting  themselves 
there,  and  will  bless  my  mortal  eye  with  the  brief 
appearance  of  their  curly  locks  of  golden  light,  and 
laughing  faces,  fair  and  faint  as  the  people  of  a  rosy 
dream.  Or,  where  the  floating  mass  so  imperfectly 
obstructs  the  color  of  the  firmament,  a  slender  foot 
and  fairy  limb,  resting  too  heavily  upon  the  frail 
support,  may  be  thrust  through,  and  suddenly  with- 
drawn, while  longing  fancy  follows  them  in  vain. 
Yonder  again  is  an  airy  archipelago^  where  the 
sunbeams  love  to  linger  in  their  journeying®  through 
space.  Every  one  of  those  little  clouds  has  been 
dipped  and  steeped  in  radiance,  which  the  slightest 
pressure  might  disengage  in  silvery  profusion,  like 
water  wrung  from  a  sea-maid's  hair.  Bright  they 
are  as  a  young  man's  visions,  and,  like  them,  would 
be  realized  in  dullness,  obscurity,  and  tears.  I  will 
look  on  them  no  more. 

In  three  parts  of  the  visible  circle,  whose  centre 
is  this  spire,  I  discern  cultivated  fields,  villages, 
white  country-seats,  the  waving  lines  of  rivulets, 
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little  placid  lakes,  and  nere  and  there  a  rising 
ground,  that  would  fain  be  termed  a  hill.  On  the 
fourth  side  is  the  sea,  stretching  away  towards  a 
viewless  boundary,  blue  and  calm,  except  where  the 
passing  anger  of  a  shadow  flits  across  its  surface, 
and  is  gone.  Hitherward,  a  broad  inlet  penetrates 
far  into  the  land ;  on  the  verge  of  the  harbor, 
formed  by  its  extremity,  is  a  town ;  and  over  it  am 
I,  a  watchman,  all-heeding  and  unheeding.  Oh! 
that  the  multitude  of  chimneys  could  speak,  like 
those  of  Madrid,  and  betray,  in  smoky  whispers,  the 
secrets  of  all  who,  since  their  first  foundation,  have 
assembled  at  the  hearths  within!  Oh,  that  the 
Limping  Devil  of  Le  Sage  would  perch  beside  me 
here,  extend  his  wand  over  this  contiguity  of  roofs, 
uncover  every  chamber,  and  make  me  familiar  with 
their  inhabitants!  The  most  desirable  mode  of 
existence  might  be  that  of  a  spiritualized  Paul  Pry, 
hovering  invisible  round  man  and  woman,  witness- 
ing their  deeds,  searching  into  their  hearts,  borrow- 
ing brightness  from  their  felicity,  and  shade  from 
their  sorrow,  and  retaining  no  emotion  peculiar  to 
himsel£  But  none  of  these  things  are  possible ;  and 
if  I  would  know  the  interior  of  bri*k  walls,  or  the 
mystery  of  human  bosoms,  I  can  but  guess. 

Yonder  is  a  fair  street,  extending  north  and 
south.  The  stately  mansions  are  placed  each  on  its 
carpet  of  verdant  grass,  and  -a  long  flight  of  steps 
descends  from  every  door  to  the  pavement  Orna- 
mental trees,  the  broad-leafed  horse  chestnut,  the  elm 
so  loffcy  and  bending,  the  graceful  but  infrequent  wil- 
low, and  others  whereof  I  know  not  the  names, 
grow  thrivingly  among  brick  and  stone.  The  oblique 
rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  by  these  green  citi- 
zens, and  by  the  houses,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
street  is  a  shaded  and  pleasant  walk.  On  its  whole 
extent  there  is  now  but  a  single  passenger,  advanc- 
ing from  the  upper  end ;  and  he,  unless  distance, 
and  the  medium  of  a  pocket-spyglass  do  him  more 
than  justice,  is  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty.  He 
saunters  slowly  forward,  slapping  his  left  hand  with 
Ms  folded  gloves,  bending  his  eyes  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  sometimes  raising  them  to  throw  a  glance 
before  him.  Certainly,  he  has  a  pensive  air.  Is  he 
in  doubt,  or  in  debt?  Is  He,  if  the  question  be 
allowable,  in  love?  Does  he  strive  to  be  melan- 
choly and  gentlemanlike  ?  Or,  is  he  merely  over- 
come by  the  lieat  ?  But  I  bid  him  farewell,  for  the 
present  The  door  of  one  of  the  houses,-an  aristo- 
cratic edifice,  with  curtains  of  purple  and  gold  wav- 
ing from  the  windows,  is  now  opened,  and  down, 
the  steps  come  two  ladies,  swinging  their  parasols, 
and  %htly  arrayed  for  a  summer  ranible.  Both 
are  young,  both,  are  pretty;  but  methinks  the  left 
hfcni  lass  is  the  fairer  of  the  twain  ;  and  though  she 
be  so  serious  at  this  moment,  I  could  swear  that 
there  is  a  treasure  of  gentle  fun  within  her.  They 
stand  talking  a  little  while  upon  the  steps,  and 
finally  proceed  up  the  street  Meantime,  as  their 
faces  are  now  turned  from  me,  I  may  look  else- 
where. 

Upon  that  wharf,  and  down  the  corresponding 
street,  is  a  busy  contrast  to  the  quiet  scene  which  I 
have  just  noticed.  Business  evidently  has  its  centre 
there,  and  many  a  man  is  wasting  the  summer  after- 
noon in  labor  and  anxiety,  in  losing  riches,  or  in 
gaining  them,  when  he  would  be  wiser  to  flee  away 
to  some  pleasant  country  village,  or  shaded  lake  in 
the  forest,  or  wild  and  cool  sea-beach.  I  see  vessels 
unlading  at  the  wharf,  and  precious  merchandise 
strown  upon  the  ground,  abundantly  as  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  that  market  whence  no  goods  return,  and 
where  there  is  no  captain  nor  supercargo  to  render 
an  account  of  sales.  Here,  the  clerks  are  diligent 
with  their  paper  and  pencils,  and  sailors  ply  the  block 
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and  tackle  that  hang  over  the  hold,  accompanying 
their  toil  with  cries,  long  drawn  and  roughly  melo- 
dious, till  the  bales  and  puncheons  ascend  to  upper 
air.  At  a  little  distance,  a  group^of  gentlemen  are 
assembled  round  the  door  of  a  warehouse.  Grave 
seniors  be  they,  and  I  would  wager — if  it  were  safe, 
in  these  times,  to  be  responsible  for  any  one — that 
the  least  eminent  among  them,  might  vie  with  old 
Vineentio,  that  incomparable  trafficker  of  Pisa.  I  can 
even  select  the  wealthiest  of  the  company.  It  is  the 
elderly  personage,  in  somewhat  rusty  black,  with 
powdered  hair,  the  superfluous  whiteness  of  which  is 
visible  upon  the  cape  of  his  coat.  His  twenty  ships 
are  wafted  on  some  of  their  many  courses  by  every 
breeze  that  blows,  and  his  name — I  will  venture  to 
Bay,  though  I  know  it  not — is  a  familiar  sound 
among  the  far  separated  merchants  of  Europe  and 
the  Indies. 

But  I  bestow  too  much,  of  my  attention  in  this 
quarter.  On  looking  again  to  the  long  and  shady 
walk,  I  perceive  that  the  two  fair  girls  have  encoun- 
tered the  young  man.  After  a  sort  of  shyness  in  the 
recognition,  he  turns  back  with  them.  Moreover,  he 
has  sanctioned  my  taste  in  regard  to  his  companions 
by  placing  himself  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pavement, 
nearest  the  Venus  to  whom  I — enacting,  on  a  steeple- 
top,  the  part  of  Paris  on  the  top  of  Ida — adjudged 
the  golden  apple. 

In  two  streets,  converging  at  right  angles  towards 
my  watchtower,  I  distinguish  three  different  proces- 
sions. One  is  a  proud  array  of  voluntary  soldiers  in 
bright  uniform,  resembling  from  the  height  whence 
I  look  down,  the  painted  veterans  that  garrison  the 
windows  of  A  toyshop.  And  yet,  it  stirs  my  heart ; 
their  regular  advance,  their  nodding  plumes,  the  sun- 
flash  on  their  bayonets  and  musket-barrels,  the  roll 
of  their  drums  ascending  past  me,  and  the  fife  ever  and 
anon  piercing  through — these  tilings  have  wakened 
a  warlike  fire,  peaceful  though  I  be.  Close  to  their 
rear  marches  a  battalion  of  schoolboys,  ranged  in 
crooked  and  irregular  platoons,  shouldering  sticks, 
thumping  a  harsh  and  unripe  clatter  from  an  instru- 
ment of  tin,  and  ridiculously  aping  the  intricate 
manoeuvres  of  the  foremost  band.  Nevertheless,  as 
slight  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible  from  a 
church  spire,  one  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  '  Which 
are  the  boys?' — or  rather,  '  Which  the  men  ?'  But, 
leaving  these,  let  us  turn  to  the  third  procession, 
which,  though  sadder  in  outward  show,  may  excite 
identical  reflections  in  the  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  a 
funeral  A  h  earse,  drawn  by  a  black  and  bony  steed, 
and  covered  by  a-  dusty  pail ;  two  or  three  coaches 
rumbling  over  the  stones,  their  drivers  half  asleep;  a 
dozen  couple  of  careless  mourners  in  their  every-day 
attire ;  such  was  not  the  fashion  of  our  fathers,  when 
they  carried  a  friend  to  his  grave.  There  is  now  no 
doleful  clang  of  the  bell,  to  proclaim  sorrow  to  the 
town.  Was  the  King  of  Terrors  more  awful  in  those 
days  than  in  our  own,  that  wisdom  and  philosophy 
have  been  able  to  produce  this  change?  Kot  so. 
Here  &  a  proof  that  he  retains  his  proper  majesty. 
Themilitary  men,  and  themilitary  boys,  are  wheeling 
round  the  corner,  and  meet  the  funeral  full  in  the 
face.  Immediately,  the  drum  is  silent,  all  but  the  tap 
that  regulates  each  simultaneous  footfall.  Tlie  soldiers 
yield  the  path  to  the  dusty  hearse  and  unpretending 
train,  and  the  children  quit  their  ranks,  and  cluster 
on  the  sidewalks,  with  timorous  and  instinctive  curi- 
osity. I  he  mourners  enter  the  church-yard  at  the 
base  of  the  steeple,  and  pause  by  an  open  grave 
among  the  burial-stones  ;  the  lightning  glimmers  on 
them  as  they  lower  down  the  coffin,  and  the  thunder 
rattles  heavily  while  they  throw  the  earth  upon  its 
lid  Verily,  the  shower  is  near,  and  I  tremble  for 


the  yourg  man  and  the  girls,  who  have  now  disap- 
peared from  the  long  and  shady  street. 

How  various  are  the  situations  of  the  people  covered 
by  the  roofs  beneath  me,  and  how  diversified  aie  the 
events  at  this  moment  befalling  them!  Ihe  new- 
born, the  aged,  the  dyihg,  the  strong  in  life,  and  the 
recent  dead,  are  in  the  chambers  of  these  many  man- 
sions. The  full  of  hope,  the  happy,  the  miseiable, 
and  the  desperate,  dwell  together  within  the  circle 
of  my  glance.  In  some  of  the  houses  over  which  my 
eyes  roam  so  coldly,  guilt  is  entering  into  hearts 
that  are  still  tenanted  by  a  debased  and  tiodden 
virtue — guilt  is  on  the  very  edge  of  commission,  and 
the  impending  deed  might  be  averted ;  guilt  is  done, 
and  the  criminal  wonders  if  it  be  irrevocable.  There 
are  broad  thoughts  struggling  in  my  mind,  and, 
were  I  able  to  give  them  distinctness,  they  would 
make  their  way  in  eloquence.  Lo  !  the  ruin-drops 
are  descending. 

The  clouds,  within  a  little  time,  have  gathered  over 
all  the  sky,  hanging  heavily,  as  if  about  to  drop  in 
one  unbroken  mass  upon  the  earth.  .  At  intervals,  the 
lightning  flashes  from"  their  brooding  hearts,  quivers, 
disappears,  and  then  comes  the  thunder,  travelling 
"*  slowly  after  its  twin-born  flanre.  A  strong  wind  has 
sprung  up,  howls  through,  the  darkened  streets,  and 
raises  the  dust  in  dense  bodies,  to  rebel  against  the 
approaching  storm.  The  disbanded  soldieis  fly,  the 
funeral  has  already  vanished  like  its  dead,  and  all 
people  hurry  homeward — all  that  have  a  home ; 
while  a  few  lounge  by  the  corners,  or  trudge  on  des- 
perately, at  their  leisure*  In  a  narrow  lane,  which 
communicates  with  the  shady  street,  I  discern  the  rich 
old  merchant,  putting  himself  to  the  top  of  his  speed, 
lest  the  rain  should  con  vert  his  hair-powder  to  a  paste. 
Unhappy  gentleman !  By  the  slow  vehemence,  and 
painful  moderation  wherewith  he  journeys,  it  is  but 
too  evident  that  Podagra  has  left  its  thrilling  tender- 
ness in  his  great  toe.  But  yondei%  at  a  far  more 
rapid  pace,  come  three  other  of  my  acquaintance,  the 
two  pretty  girls  and  the  young  man,  unseasonably 
interrupted  in  their  walk.  Their  footsteps  nre  sup- 
ported by  the  risen  dust,  the  wind  lends  them  its 
velocity,  they  fly  like  three  seabirds  driven  landward 
by  the  tempestuous  breeze.  The  ladies  would  not 
thus  rival  Atalanta,  if  they  but  knew  that  any  one 
were  at  leisure  to  observe  them.  Ah !  as  they  hasten 
onward,  laughing  in  the  angry  face  of  nature,  a  sud- 
den catastrophe  has  chanced.  At  the  corner  where 
the  narrow  lane  enters  into  the  street,  they  come 
plump  against  the  old  merchant,  whose  tortoise  mo- 
tion has  just  brought  him  to  that  point.  He  likes  not 
the  sweet  encounter  ;  the  darkness  of  the  whole  air 
gathers  speedily  upon  his  visage,  and  there  is  a  pause 
on  both  sides.  Finally,  he  thrusts  aside  the  youth 
with  little  courtesy,  seizes  an  arm  of  each  of  the  two 
girls,  and  pjods  onward,  like  a  magician  with  a 
prize  of  captive  fairies.  All  this  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. How  disconsolate  the  poor  lover  stands! 
regardless  of  the  rain  that  threatens  an  exceeding 
damage  to  his  well  fashioned  habiliments,  till  -he 
catches  a  backward  glance  of  mirth  from  a  bright 
eye,  and  turns  away  with  whatever  comfort  it 
conveys. 

The  old  man  and  his  daughters  are  safely  housed, 
and  now  the  storm  lets  loose  its  fury.  In  every  dwell- 
ing I  perceive  the  faces  of  the  chambermaids  as  they 
shut  down  the  wiridows,  excluding  the  impetu  ms 
shower,  and  shrinking  away  from,  the  quick  fiery 
glare.  The  large  drops  descend  with  force  upon  the 
slated  roofs,  and  rise  again  in  smoke.  There  is  a 
rush  and  roar,  as  of  a  river  through  the  air,  and 
muddy  streams  bubble  majestically  along  the  pave- 
ment, whirl  their  dusky  foam  into  the  keuuel,  and 
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disappear  beneath  iron  grates.  Thus  did  Arethusa 
sink,  I  love  riot  my  station  here  aloft,  in  the  midst 
of  the  turirilt  which  I  am  powerless  to  direct  or  quell, 
with  tiie  blue  lightning  wrinkling  on  my  brow,  and  the 
thunder  muttering  its  first  awful  syllables  in  iny  ear. 
I  will  d&ee.id.  Yet  let  me  give  another  glance  to  the 
sea,  where  the  foam  breaks  out  in  long  white  lines 
upo  i  a  b/oad  expanse  of  blackness,  or  boils  up  in  far 
distant  points,  like  snowy  mountain-tops  in  the  eddies 
of  a  flojd  ;  and  let  me  look  once  more  at  the  green 
plain,  a.id  little  hills  of  the  country,  over  which  the 
giant  of  the  storm  is  riding  in  robes  of  mist,  and  at 
the  town,  whose  obscured  and  desolate  streets  might 
besee:u  a  city  of  the  dead;  and  turning  a  single  mo- 
ment to  the  sky,  now  gloomy  as  an  author's  prospects, 
I  prepare  to  resume  my  station  on  lower  earth.  But 
stay !  A  little  speck  of  azure  has  widened  in  the 
western  heavens ;  the  sunbeams  find  a  passage,  and 
go  rejoicing  through  the  tempest;  and  on  yonder 
darkest  cloud,  born,  like  hallo  wed  hopes,  of  the  glory 
of  ^another  world,  and  the  trouble  and  tears  of  this, 
brightens  forth  the  Rainbow ! 

Mr.  Hawthorne  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  lucrative  office  of  Consul  at  Liverpool  during 
the  Presidency  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pierce,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  gave  a  year  or  two  to  travel 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  The  fruit 
of  his  Italian  residence  was  shown  in  his  nest 
work,  written  in  England,  and  published  in  that 
country  and  America  in  the  spring  of  1860:  The 
Marble  Faun,  or  the  Romance  of  Monte  Beni,  a 
work  of  admitted  power  and  subtle  delineation 
of  character,  resting  upon  a  strange  theory  of 
transformation,  physical  and  moral,  weaving  the 
influences  of  far-distant  heathenism  with  the 
conditions  of  modern  society  in  the  eternal  city. 
The  prevalent  tone  of  the  book  is  sombre  and 
melancholy,  and  in  some  measure  revolting,  but 
it  is  redeemed  by  art,  and  relieved  by  many  pas- 
sages of  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  by  a  series 
of  local  descriptions  of  the  statuary,  gardens,  and 
palaces  of  Rome,  of  great  beauty. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Hawthorne  published  Our  Old 
Home  ;  a  Series  of  English  Sketches^  descriptive 
of  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  residence  in  Great 
Britain.  Like  all  his  writings,  these  papers  are 
marked  by  their  happy  amenity  of  style,  a  rare 
descriptive  talent,  and  peculiar  philosophic  in- 
trospection. Though  with  a  keen  enjoyment  of 
English  life,  and  particularly  its  historic  associa- 
tions, they  occasionally  exhibit  a  caustic  satiric 
vein,  or  candid  critical  spirit,  which  brought 
down  many  animadversions  upon  the  author  in 
England,  where,  however,  his  genius  has  always 
been  warmly  appreciated.  Shortly  after  this 
publication,  while  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
a  new  novel  of  Kew  England  life,  The  DolUver 
Romance,  a  few  chapters  only  of  which  were 
completed,  the  author,  whose  health  had  been 
for  some  months  failing,  died  suddenly,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1864,  at  Plymouth,  K  H.,  while  on 
a  tour  with  his  friend  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce. 

**  Since  the  death  of  Mr,  Hawthorne,  six 
volumes  of  extracts  from  his  private  diaries 
have  been  given  to  the  public.  These  fragment- 
ary sketches,  and  suggestive  bints  for  literary 
studies,  including  an  outline  of  his  experiences 
at  Brook  Farm  from  April  to  September,  1841, 
reveal  more  of  the  character  and  inner  life  of 


this  secluded  and  peculiarly  sensitive  author 
than  his  elaborate  works.  They  are  entitled: 
Passages  from  the  American  Note- Pools;  Pas- 
sages from  the  English  Note- Pools;  and  The 
Italian  Journals.  They  were  followed  in  1872 
by  Septimius  Pelton,  or  the  Elixir  of  Life.  This 
posthumous  romance,  printed  in  its  first  and 
somewhat  crude  draft,  was  conceived  in  the 
moodiest  spirit  of  its  introspective  creator. 
Although  assigned  to  the  times  of  the  American 
Revolution,  it  has  little  to  do  with  its  vital 
issues  and  incidents;  yet  the  opening  scenes 
relating  to  the  first  shots  of  the  yeomanry  on 
the  raiders  at  Lexington,  are  in  his  best  vein. 
Another  volume  of  liis  miscellanies  is  announced 
for  1873. 

A  new  arid  complete  edition  of  Hawthorne's 
works  has  been  lately  issued  in  twenty  volumes; 
also  a  compact  and  illustrated  library  edition  in 
seven  volumes, 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  published  Notes  on 
England  and  Italy  in  1869,  a  volume  graphically 
descriptive  of  foreign  scenery  and  art.  She  died 
in  London,  aged  sixty,  February  26,  1871,  and 
was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  near  the 
grave  of  Leigh  Hunt.* 

**  A  REMINISCENCE  OF  EARLY  LIPJE  —  FROM  AHEKICAJT 

NOTE  BOOKS. 

SALEM,  Oct.  4tb.  Union  Street,  [Family  Mansion^ 
.  .  .  Here  I  sit  in  my  old  accustomed  chamber, 
where  I  used  to  sit  in  days  gone  by.  .  .  .  Here  I 
have  written  many  tales,  —  many  that  have  been 
burned  to  ashes,  many  that  doubtless  deserved 
the  same  fate.  This  claims  to  be  called  a  haunted 
chamber,  for  thousands  upon,  thousands  of  visions 
have  appeared  to  me  in  it ;  and  some  few  of  them 
have  become  visible  to  the  world.  If  ever  I  should 
have  a  biographer,  he  ought  to  make  great  men- 
tion of  this  chamber  in  my  memoirs',  because  so 
much  of  my  lonely  youth  was  wasted  here,  and 
here  my  mind  and  character  were  formed ;  and 
here  I  have  been  glad  and  hopeful,  and  here  I 
have  been  despondent.  And  here  I  sat  a  long, 
longtime,  waiting  patiently  for  the  world  to  know 
me,  and  sometimes  wondering  why  it  did  not  know 
me  sooner,  or  whether  it  would  ever  know  me  at 
all, — at  least,  till  I  were  in  my  grave.  And 
sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  already  in  the 
grave,  with  only  life  enough  to  be  chilled  and  be- 
numbed. But  oftener  I  was  happy, — at  least,  as 
happy  as  I  then  knew  how  to  be,  or  was  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  being.  By  and  by,  the  world 
found  me  out  in  my  lonely  chamber,  and  called 
me  forth,  —  not,  indeed,  with  a  loud  roar  of  ac- 
clamation, but  rather  with  a  still,  small  voice,  — 
and  forth  I  went,  but  found  nothing  in  the  world 
that  I  thought  preferable  to  my  old  solitude  till 
now.  .  .  .  And  now  I  begin  to  understand  why  I 
was  imprisoned  so  many  years  in  this  lonely 
chamber,  and  why  I  could  never  break  through 
the  viewless  bolts  and  bars  ;  for  if  I  had  sooner 
made  my  escape  into  the  world,  I  should  have 
grown  hard  and  rough,  and  been  covered  with 
earthly  dust,  and  my  heart  might  have  become 
callous  by  rude  encounters  with  the  multitude. .  . 
But  living  in  solitude  till  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  I  still  kept  the  dew  of  my  youth,  and  the 
freshness  of  my  heart.  ...  I  used  to  think  that  I 

*"A  Fresh  Grave  in  Kensal  Green,"  by  M.  D.  Coirwray. 
Harper's  Weekly,  April  22, 1871,  p.  369-70. 
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could  imagine  all  passions,  all  feelings,  and  states 
of  the  heart  and  mind;  but  howlittle  did  I  know! 
.  .  „•  Indeed,  we  are  but  shadows;  we  are  not  en- 
dowed with  real  life,  and  all  that  seems  most  real 
about  us  is  but  the  thinnest  substance  of  a 
dream,  —  till  the  heart  be  touched.  That  touch 
creates  us,  —  then  we  begin  to  be,  — thereby  we 
are  beings  of  reality  and  inheritors  of  eternity.  .  . 
When  we  shall  be  endowed  with  our  spiritual 
"bodies,  I  think  that  they  "will  be  so  constituted 
that  we  may  send  thoughts  and  feelings  any  dis- 
tance in  no  time  at  all,  and  transfuse  them  warm 
and  fresh,  into  the  consciousness  of  those  whom  we 
love.  .  .  .  But,  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to 
intermix  fantastic  ideas  with  the  reality  of  affec- 
tion. Let  us  content  ourselves  to  be  earthly 
creatures,  and  hold  communion  of  spirit  in  such 
modes  as  are  ordained  to  us. 


#*  WITHIN  ST.  PETER'S— FROM  THE  MAKBLE  FAUN. 

Oftener  than  to  the  other  churches,  she  wan- 
dered into  Saint  Peter's.  Within  its  vast  limits, 
she  thought,  and  beneath  the  sweep  of  its  great 
dome,  there  should  be  space  for  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tian truth;  room  both  for  the  faithful  and  the 
heretic  to  kneel;  due  help  for  every  creature's 
spiritual  want, 

Hilda  had  not  always  been  adequately  impressed 
by  the  grandeur  of  this  mighty  cathedral.  When 
§he  first  lifted  the  heavy  leathern  curtain,  at  one 
of  the  doors,  a  shadowy  edifice  in  her  imagination 
liad  been  dazzled  out  of  sight  by  the  reality.  Her 
preconception  of  Saint  Peter's  was  a  structure  of 
no  definite  outline,  misty  in  its  architecture,  dim 
and  gray  and  huge,  stretching  into  an  intermin- 
able perspective,  and  overarched  by  a  dome  like 
the  cloudy  firmament.  Beneath  that  vast  breadth 
and  height,  as  she  had  fancied  them,  the  personal 
man  might  feel  his  littleness,  and  the  soul  triumph 
in  its  immensity.  So  in  her  earlier  visits,  when 
the  compassed  splendor  of  the  actual  interior 
glowed  before  her  eyes,  she  had  profanely  called 
it  a  great  prettiness;  a  gay  piece  of  cabinet-work, 
on  a  Titanic  scale;  a  jewel  casket,  marvellously 
magnified. 

This  latter  image  best  pleased  her  fancy;  a 
casket,  all  inlaid,  in  the  inside,  with  precious 
stones  of  various  hue,  so  that  there  should  not  be 
a  hair's-breadth  of  the  small  interior  unadorned 
with  its  resplendent  gem.  Then,  conceive  this 
minute  wonder  of  a  mosaic  box,  increased  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  cathedral,  without  losing  the  in- 
tenseiustre  of  its  littleness,  but  all  its  petty  glory 
striving  to  be  sublime.  The  magic  transformation 
from  the  minute  to  the  vast  has  not  been  so  cun- 
ningly effected,  but  that  the  rich  adornment  still 
counteracts  the  impression  of  space  and  loftiness. 
The  spectator  is  more  sensible  of  its  limits  than 
of  its  extent. 

Until  after  many  visits,  Hilda  continued  to 
mourn  for  that  dim,  illimitable  interior,  which 
with  her  eyes  shut  she  had  seen  from  childhood, 
but  which  vanished  at  her  first  glimpse  through 
the  actual  door.  Her  childish  vision  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  the  cathedral,  which  Michael  Angelo, 
and  all  the  great  architects,  had  built;  because, 
of  the  dream,  edifice,  she  had  said,  "  How  vast  it 
is! "  while  of  the  real  Saint  Peter's  she  could  only 
say,  "After  all,  it  is  not  so  immense !  "  Besides, 
such  as  the  church  is,  it  can  nowhere  be  made 
visible  at  one  glance.  It  stands  in  its  own  way. 
You  see  an  aisle  or  a  transept;  you  see  the  nave, 
or  the  tribune ;  but,  on  account  of  its  ponderous 


piers  and  other  obstructions,  it  is  only  by  this 
fragmentary  process  that  you  get  an  idea  of  the 
cathedral. 

There  is  no  answering  such  objections.  The 
great  church  smiles  calmly  upon  its  critics,  and, 
for  all  response,  says,  "  Look  at  me  !  "  and  if  you 
still  murmur  for  the  loss  of  your  shadowy  per- 
spective, there  comes  no  reply,  save,  "Look  at 
me!"  in  endless  repetition,  as  the  one  thing  to  be 
said.  And,  after  looking  many  times,  with  long 
intervals  between,  you  discover  that  the  cathedral 
has  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  whole  com- 
pass of  your  idea;  it  covers  all  the  site  of  your 
visionary  temple,  and  has  room  for  its  cloudy 
pinnacles  beneath  the  dome. 

One  afternoon,  as  Hilda  entered  Saint  Peter's 
in  sombre  mood,  its  interior  beamed  upon  her 
with  all  the  effect  of  a  new  creation.  It  seemed 
an  embodiment  of  whatever  the  imagination  could 
conceive,  or  the  heart  desire,  as  a  magnificent, 
comprehensive,  majestic  symbol  of  religious  faith. 
All  splendor  was  included  within  its  verge,  and 
there  was  space  for  all.  She  gazed  with  delight 
even  at  the  multiplicity  of  ornament.  She  was 
glad  at  the  cherubim  that  fluttered  upon  the  pilas- 
ters, and  of  the  marble  doves,"  hovering,  unex- 
pectedly, with  green  olive-branches  of  precious 
stones.  She  could  spare  nothing,  now,  of  the- 
manifold  magnificence  that  had  been  lavished,  in 
a  hundred  places,  richly  enough  to  have  made 
world-famous  shrines  in  any  other  church,  but 
which  here  melted  away  into  the  vast,  sunny 
breadth,  and  were  of  no"  separate  account.  Yet 
each  contributed  its  little  all  towards  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole. 

She  would  not  have  banished  one  of  those  grim 
popes,  who  sit  each  over  his  own  tomb,  scattering 
cold  benedictions  out  of  their  marble  hands;  nor 
a  single  frozen  sister  of  the  Allegoric  family,  to 
whom  —  as,  like  hired  mourners  at  an  English, 
funeral,  it  costs  them  no  wear  and  tear  of  heart  — 
is  assigned  the  office  of  weeping  for  the  dead.  If 
you  choose  to  see  these  things,  they  present  them- 
selves; if  you  deem  them  unsuitable  and  out  of 
place,  they  vanish,  individually,  but  leave  their 
life  upon  the  walls. 

The  pavement!  it  stretched  out  inimitably,  a 
plain  of  many-colored  marble,  where  thousands 
of  worshippers  might  kneel  together,  and  shadow- 
less  angels  tread  among  them  without  brushing 
their  heavenly  garments  against  those  earthly 
ones.  The  roof!  the  dome!  Rich,  gorgeous, 
filled  with  sunshine,  cheerfully  sublime,  and  fade- 
less after  centuries,  those  lofty  depths  seemed  to 
translate  the  heavens  to  mortal  comprehension, 
and  help  the  spirit  upward  to  a  yet  higher  and 
wider  sphere.  Must  not  the  faith  that  built  this 
matchless  edifice,  and  warmed,  illuminated,  and 
overflowed  from  it,  include  whatever  can  satisfy 
human  aspirations  at  the  loftiest,  or  minister  to 
human  necessity  at  the  sorest?  If  religion  had  a 
material  home,  was  it  not  here  ? 

As  the  scene  which  we.  but  faintly  suggest  shone 
calmly  before  the  New  England  maiden  at  her 
entrance,  she  moved,  as  if  by  very  instinct,  to  one 
of  the  vases  of  holy  water,  upborne  against  a 
column  by  two  mighty  cherubs.  Hilda  dipped 
her  fingers,  and  had  almost  signed  the  cross  upon 
her  breast,  but  forbore,  and  trembled,  while  shak- 
ing the  water  from  her  finger-tips.  She  felt  as 
if  her  mother's  spirit,  somewhere  within  the  dome, 
were  looking  down  upon  her  child,  the  daughter 
of  Puritan  forefathers,  and  weeping  to  behold  her 
ensnared  by  these  gaudy  superstitions.  So  she 
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strayed  sadly  onward,  up  the  nave,  and  towards 
the  hundred  golden  lights  that  swarm  before  the 
high  altar.  Seeing  a  woman,  a  priest,  and  a  sol- 
dier, kneel  to  kiss  the  toe  of  the  brazen  St.  Peter, 
who  protrudes  it  beyond  his  pedestal,  for  the  pur- 
pose, polished  bright  with  former  salutations, 
while  a  child  stood  on  tiptoe  to  do  the  same,  the 
glory  of  the  church  was  darkened  before  Hilda's 
eyes.  But  again  she  went  onward  into  remoter 
regions.  She  turned  into  the  right  transept,  and 
thence  found  her  way  to  a  shrine,  in  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  edifice,  which  is  adorned  with  a 
mosaic  copy  of  Guide's  beautiful  Archangel,  tread- 
ing on  the  prostrate  fiend. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  pictures,  which.,  in 
these  dreary  days,  had  not  faded  nor  deteriorated 
in  Hilda's  estimation;  not  that  it  was  better  than 
many  in  which  she  no  longer  took  an  interest; 
but  the  subtile  delicacy  of  the  painter's  genius 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  her  character.  She 
felt,  while  gazing  at  it,  that  the  artist  had  done  a 
great  thing,  not  merely  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  for  the  cause  of  good.  The  moral  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  immortal  youth  and  loveliness  of  Virtue, 
and  its  irresistible  might  against  ugly  Evil,  ap- 
pealed as  much  to  Puritans  as  Catholics. 

Suddenly,  and  as  if  it  were  done  in  a  dream, 
Hilda  found  herself  kneeling  before  the  shrine, 
under  the  ever-burning  lamp  that  throws  its  ray 
upon  the  Archangel's  face.  She  laid  her  forehead 
on  the  marble  steps  before  the  altar,  and  sobbed 
out  a  pruyer;  she  hardly  knew  to  whom,  whether 
Michael,  the  Virgin,  or  the  Father;  she  hardly 
knew  for  what,  save  only  a  vague  longing,  that 
thus  the  burden  of  her  spirit  might  be  lightened 
a  little. 

In  an  instant  she  snatched  herself  up,  as  it 
were,  from  her  knees,  all  athrob  with  the  emo- 
tions which  were  struggling  to  force  their  way 
out  of  her  heart  by  the  avenue  that  had  so  nearly 
been  opened  for  them.  Yet  there  was  a  strange 
sense  of  relief  won  by  that  momentary,  passionate 
grayer;  a  strange  joy,  moreover,  whether  from 
what  she  had  done,  or  for  what  she  had  escaped 
doing,  Hilda  could  not  tell.  But  she  felt  as  one 
half  stifled,  who  has  stolen  a  breath  of  air. 

Next  to  the  shrine  where  she  had  knelt,  there 
is  another,  adorned  with  a  picture  by  Guercino, 
representing  a  maiden's  body  in  the  jaws  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  her  lover  weeping  over  it;  while 
her  beatified  spirit  looks  down  upon  the  scene,  in 
the  society  of  the  Saviour  and  a  throng  of  saints. 
Hilda  wondered  if  it  were  not  possible,  by  some 
miracle  of  faith,  so  to  rise  above  her  present  de- 
spondency that  she  might  look  down  upon  what 
she  was,  just  as  Petronilla  in  the  picture  looked 
at  her  own  corpse.  A  hope,  born  of  hysteric 
trouble,  fluttered  in  her  heart.  A  presentiment, 
or  what  she  fancied  such,  whispered  her,  that 
before  she  had  finished  the  circuit  of  the  cathe- 
dral, relief  would  come. 

The  unhappy  are  continually  tantalized  by  simi- 
lar delusions  of  succor  near  at  hand;  at  least,  the 
despair  is  very  dark  that  has  no  such  will-o'-the- 
wisp  to  glimmer  in  it. 


ALARUM  AT  CONCORD  —  FROM  SEPTIMIUS  FEI/TON. 

Our  story  is  an  internal  one,  dealing  as  little  as 
possible  with  outward  events,  and  taking  hold  of 
these  only  where  it  cannot  be  helped,  in  order Jby 
means  of  them  to  delineate  the  history  of  a  mind 
bewildered  in  certain  errors.  We  would  not  will- 
ingly, if  we  could,  give  a  lively  and  picturesque 


surrounding  to  this  delineation,  but  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  advert  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  in  which  this  inward  history  was  pass- 
ing. We  will  say,  therefore,  that  that  night  there 
was  a  cry  of  alarm  passing  all  through  the  suc- 
cession of  country  towns  and  rural  communities 
that  lay  around  Boston,  and  dying  away  townrds 
the  coast  and  the  wilder  forest  borders.  Horse- 
men galloped  past  the  line  of  farm-houses  shout- 
ing alarm!  alarm  1  There  were  stories  of  march- 
ing troops  coming  like  dreams  through  the  mid- 
night. Around  the  little  rude  meeting-houses 
there  was  here  and  there  the  beat  of  a  drum,  and 
the  assemblage  of  farmers  with  their  weapons. 
So  all  that  night  there  was  marching,  there  was 
mustering,  there  was  trouble;  and,  on  the  road 
from  Boston,  a  steady  march  of  soldiers*  feet  on- 
ward, on  ward  into  the  land  whose  last  warlike  dis- 
turbance had  been  when  the  red  Indians  trod  it. 

Septimius  heard  it,  and  knew,  like  the  rest,  that 
it  was  the  sound  of  coming  war.  "Fools  that  men 
are!"  said  he,  as  he  rose  from  bed  and  looked 
out  at  the  misty  stars;  «* they  do  not  live  long 
enough  to  know  the  value  and  purport  of  life,  else 
they  would  combine  together  to  live  long,  instead 
of  throwing  away  the  lives  of  thousands  as  they 
do.  And  what  matters  a  little  tyranny  in  so  short 
a  life?  What  matters  a  form,  of  government  for 
such  ephemeral  creatures  ?  " 

As  morning  brightened,  these  sounds,  this 
clamor,  —  or  something  that  was  in  the  air  and 
caused  the  clamor, — grew  so  loud  that  Septimius 
seemed  to  feel  it  even  in  his  solitude.  It  was  in 
the  atmosphere,  —  storm,  wild  excitement,  a  com- 
ing deed.  Men  hurried  along  the  usually  lonely 
road  in  groups,  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  — 
the  old  fowling-piece  of  seven-foot  barrel,  with 
which  the  Puritans  had  shot  ducks  on  the  river 
and  Walden  Pond ;  the  heavy  harquebus,  which, 
perhaps  had  levelled  one  of  King  Philip's  Indians; 
the  old  King  gun,  that  blazed  away  at  the  French 
of  Louisburg  or  Quebec,  —  hunter,  husbandman, 
all  were  iiurrying  each  other.  It  was  a  good 
time,  everybody  felfc,  to  be  alive,  a  nearer  kindred, 
a  closer  sympathy  between  man  and  man ;  a  sense 
of  the  goodness  of  the  world,  of  the  sacredness 
of  country,  of  the  excellence  of  life ;  and  yet  its 
slight  account  compared  with  any  truth,  any  prin- 
ciple ;  the  weighing  of  the  material  and  ethereal, 
and  the  finding;  the  former  not  worth  considering, 
when,  nevertheless,  it  had  &o  much  to  do  with  the 
settlement  of  the  crisis.  The  ennobling  of  brute 
force;  the  feeling  that  it  had  its  godlike  side;  the 
drawing  of  heroic  breath  amid  the  scenes  of  ordi- 
nary life,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  all  been 
transfigured  since  yesterday.  0,  high,  heroic, 
tremulous  juncture,  when  man  felt  himself  almost 
an  angel;  on  the  verge  of  doing  deeds  that  out- 
wardly look  so  fiendish !  0,  strange  rapture  of 
the  coming  battle !  We  know  something  of  that 
time  now ;  we  that  have  seen  the  muster  of  the 
village  soldiery  on  the  meeting-house  green,  and 
at  railway  stations ;  and  heard  the  drum  and  fife, 
and  seen  the  farewells;  seen  the  familiar  faces 
that  we  hardly  knew,  now  that  we  felt  them  to  be 
heroes;  breathed  higher  breath  for  their  sakes: 
felt  our  eyes  moistened;  thanked  them  in  our 
souls  for  teaching  us  that  nature  is  yet  capable 
of  heroic  moments;  felt  how  a  great  impulse  lifts 
up  a  people,  and  every  cold,  passionless,  indiffer- 
ent spectator, — lifts  him  up  into  religion,  and 
makes  him  join  in  what  becomes  an  act  of  devo- 
tion, a  prayer,  when  perhaps  he  but  half  ap- 
proves. 
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Septhnius  could  not  study  on  a  morning  like 
this.  lie  tried  to  say  to  himself  that  he  had  noth- 
ing fo  do  with  this  excitement;  that  his  studious 
life  kept  him  away  from  it;  that  his  intended  pro- 
fession was  that  of  peace;  hut  say  what  he  might 
to  himself,  there  was  a  tremor,  a  bubhling  im- 
pulse, a  tingling  in  his  ears,  —  the  page  that  he 
opened  glimmered  and  dazzled  before  him. 

"Septimius!  Septiroius!  'n  cried  Aunt  Keziah, 
looking  into  the  room,  "in  Heaven's  name,  are 
you  going  to  sit  here  to-day,  and  the  redcortfs 
coming  to  burn  the  house  over  our  heads  ?  Must 
I  sweep  you  out  with  the  broomstick?  For  shame, 
boy  I  for  shame!  " 

"Are  they  coming,  then,  Aunt  Keziah?"  asked 
her  nephew.  "  Well,  I  am  not  a  fighting-man." 

"Certain  they  are.  They  have  sacked  Lexing- 
ton, and  slain  the  people,  and  burnt  the  meeting- 
house. That  concerns  even  the  parsons ;  and  you 
reckon  yourself  among  them.  Go  out,  go  out,  I 
say,  and  learn  the  news  I  " 

Whether  moved  by  these  exhortations,  or  by 
his  own  stifled  curiosity,  Septimius  did  at  length 
issue  from  his  door,  though  with  that  reluctance 
which  hampers  and  impedes  men  whose  current 
of  thought  and  interest  runs  apart  from  that  of 
the  world  in  general;  but  forth  he  came,  feeling 
strangely,  and  yet  with  a  strong  impulse  to  fling 
himself  headlong  into  the  emotion  of  the  moment. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  spring-like  and  sum- 
mer-like at  once.  If  there  had  been  nothing  else 
to  do  or  think  of,  such  a  morning  was  enough, for 
life  only  to  breathe  its  air  and  be  conscious  of  its 
inspiring  influence. 

Septimius  turned  along  the  road  towards  the 
Tillage,  meaning  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  on  the 
green,  and  there  learn  all  he  could  of  the  rumors 
that  vaguely  filled  the  air,  and  doubtless  were 
shaping  themselves  into  various  forms  of  fiction. 

As  he  passed  the  small  dwelling  of  Kose  Gar- 
field,  she  stood  on  the  doorstep,  and  bounded 
forth  a  little  way  to  meet  him,  looking  frightened, 
excited,  and  yet  half  pleased,  but  strangely  pretty ; 
prettier  than  ever  before,  owing  to  some  hasty 
adornment  or  other,  that  she  would  never  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  giving  to  herself  if  she  had 
had  more  time  to  do  it  in. 

"Septimius  —  Mr.  Felton,"  cried  she,  asking 
information  of  him  who,  of  all  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, knew  nothing  of  the  intelligence  afloat ; 
but  it  showed  a  certain  importance  that  Septimius 
had  with  her.  "Do  you  really  think  the  redcoats 
are  coming?  Ah,  what  shall  we  do  ?  What  shall 
we  do?  But  you  are  not  going  to  the  village,  too, 
and  leave  us  all  alone  ?  " 

"I  know  not  whether- they  are  coming  or  no, 
Rose,"  said  Septimius,  stopping  to  admire  the 
young  girl's  fresh  beauty,  which  made  a  double 
stroke  upon  him  by  her  excitement,  and,  more- 
over, made  her  twice  as  free  with  him  as  ever  she 
had  been,  before;  for  there  is  nothing  truer  than 
that  any  breaking  up  of  the  ordinary  state  of 
things  is  apt  to  shake  women  out  of  their  proprie- 
ties, break  down  barriers,  and  bring  them  into 
perilous  proximity  with  the  world.  "Are  you 
alone  here?  Had  you  not  better  take  shelter  in 
the  village?" 

"And  leave  my  poor,  bedridden  grandmother!  " 
cried  Rose,  angrily.  "You  know  I  can't,  Sep- 
timius. But  I  suppose  I  am  in,  no  danger.  Go-  to 
the  village,  if  you  like." 

"Where  is  Robert  Hagburn?"  asked  Septimius. 

"Gone  to  the  village  this  hour  past,  with  his 
grandfather's  old  firelock  on  his  shoulder,"  said 


Rose;  "he  was  running  bullets  before  daylight." 

"Rose,  I  will  stay  with  you,"  said  Septimius. 

"0  gracious,  here  they  come,  I  'm  sure!  "  cried 
Rose.  "Look  yonder  at  the  dust.  Mercy!  a 
man  at  a  gallop  I  " 

In  fact,  along  the  road,  a  considerable  stretch 
of  which  was  visible,  they  heard  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  and  saw  a  little  cloud  of  dust  approaching 
at  the  rate  of  a  gallop,  and  disclosing,  as  it  drew 
near,  a  hatless  countrvmen  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
who,  bending  over  his  horse's  neck,  applied  a 
cart-whip  lustily  to  the  animal's  flanks,  so  as  to 
incite  him  to  most  unwonted  speed.  At  the  same 
time,  glaring  upon  Rose  and  Septimius,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  shouted  in  a  strange,  high  tone, 
that  communicated  the  tremor  and  excitement  of 
the  shouter  to  each  auditor:  "Alarum!  alarum! 
alarum!  The  redcoats!  The  redcoats!  To  arms! 
alarum ! " 

And  trailing  this  sound  far  wavering  behind 
him  like  a  pennon,  the  eager  horseman  dasiied 
onward  to  the  village. 

"0  dear,  what  shall  we  do?"  cried  Rose,  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  yet  dancing  with  excitement. 
"They  are  coming  1  they  are  coming!  I  hear  the 
drum  and  fife." 

"I  really  believe  they  are,"  said  Septimius,  his 
cheek  flushing  and  growing  pale,  not  with  fear, 
but  the  inevitable  tremor,  half  painful,  half  plea- 
surable, of  the  moment.  **Hark!  there  was  the 
shrill  note  of  a  fife.  Yes,  they  are  coming!" 

He  tried  to  persuade  Rose  to  hide  herself  in  the 
house,  but  that  young  person  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  do  so,  clinging  to  Septimius  in  a  way 
that  flattered  while  it  perplexed  him.  Besides, 
with  all  the  girl's  fright,  she  had  still  a  good  deal 
of  courage,  and  much  curiosity  too,  to  see  what 
these  redcoats  were  of  whom  she  heard  such  ter- 
rible stories. 

"Well,  well,  Rose,"  said  Septimius;  "I  doubt 
not  we  may  stay  here  without  danger,  —  you,  a 
woman,  and  I,  whose  profession  is  to  be  that  of 
peace  and  good-will  to  all  men.  They  cannot, 
whatever  is  said  of  them,  be  on  an  errand  ot  mas- 
sacre. We  will  stand  here  quietly;  and,  seeing 
that  we  do  not  fear  them,  they  will  understand 
that  we  mean  them  no  harm." 

They  stood,  accordingly,  a  little  in  front  of  the 
door  by  the  well-curb,  and  soon  they  saw  a  heavy 
cloud  of  dust,  from  amidst  which  shone  bayonets; 
and  anon,  a  military  band,  which  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  struck  up,  with  drum  and  fife,  to 
which  the  tramp  of  a  thousand  feet  fell  in  regular 
order;  then  came  the  column,  moving  massively, 
and  the  redcoats  who  seemed  somewhat  wearied 
by  a  long  night-march,  dusty,  with  bedraggled 
gaiters,  covered  with  sweat  which  had  run  down 
from  their  powdered  locks.  Nevertheless,  these 
ruddy,  lusty  Englishmen  marched  stoutly,  as  men 
that  needed  only  a  half-hour's  rest,  a  good  break- 
fast, and  a  pot  of  beer  apiece,  to  make  them  ready 
to  face  the  world.  Nor  did  their  faces  look  any- 
wise rancorous ;  but  at  most,  only  heavy,  cloddish, 
good-natured,  and  humane. 

**  0  heavens,  Mr.  Felton  1 "  whispered  Rose, 
"why  should  we  shoot  these  men,  or  they  us? 
they  look  kind,  if  homely.  Each  of  them  has  a 
mother  and  sisters,  I  suppose,  just  like  our  men." 

"It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  we 
can  think  of  killing  them,"  said  Septimius. 
*' Human  life  is  so  precious." 

Just  as  they  were  passing  the  cottage,  a  halt 
was  called  by  the  commanding  officer,  in  order 
that  some  little  rest  might  get  the  troops  into  a 
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"better  condition,  and  give  them  breath,  before 
entering  the  Tillage,  where  it  was  important  to 
make  as  imposing  a  show  as  possible.  During 
this  brief  stop,  some  of  the  soldiers  approached 
the  well-curb,  near  which  Eose  and  Septimius 
were  standing,  and  let  down  the  bucket  to  satisfy 
their  thirst.  A  young  officer,  a  petulant  boy, 
extremely  handsome,  and  of  gay  and  buoyant 
deportment,  also  came  up. 

"Get  me  a  cup,  pretty  one,"  said  he,  patting 
Rose's  cheek  with  great  freedom,  though  it  was 
somewhat  and  indefinitely  short  of  rudeness;  **a 
mug,  or  something  to  drink  out  of,  and  you  shall 
have  a  kiss  for  your  pains." 

"Stand  off,  sir!"  said  Septimius,  fiercely;  "it 
is  a  coward's  part  to  insult  a  woman."" 

<4I  intend  no  insult  in  this,**  replied  the  hand- 
some young  officer,  suddenly  snatching  a  kiss 
from  Rose,  before  she  could  draw  back.  "And 
if  you  think  it  so,  my  good  friend,  you  had  better 
take  your  weapon  and  get  ns  much  satisfaction  as 
you  can,  shooting  at  me  from  behind  a  hedge/7 

Before  Septimius  could  reply  or  act,  —  and,  in 
truth,  the  easy  presumption  of  the  young  English- 
man made  it  difficult  for  him,  an  inexperienced 
recluse  as  he  was,  to  know  what  to  do  or  say, — 
the  drum  beat  a  little  tap,  recalling  the  soldiers 
to  their  rank  and  to  order.  The  yoursg  officer 
hastened  back,  with  a  laughing  glance  at  Rose 
and  a  light,  contemptuous  look  of  defiance  at  Sep- 
timius, the  drums  rattling  out  in  full  beat,  and 
the  troops  marched  on. 

"What  impertinence!  "  said  Rose,  whose  indig- 
nant color  made  her  look  pretty  enough  almost  to 
excuse  the  offence. 
*  *****  -» 

Thus  it  was,  that,  drawing  wild  inferences  from, 
phenomena  of  the  mind  and  heart  common  to 
people  who,  by  some  morbid  action  within  them- 
selves, are  set  ajar  with  the  world,  Septimius 
continued  still  to  come  round  to  that  strange  idea 
of  undyingness  which  had  recently  taken  posses- 
sion of  him.  And  yefc  he  was  wrong  in  thinking 
himself  cold,  and  that  he  felt  no  sympathy  in  the 
fever  of  patriotism  that  was  throbbing  through 
his  countrymen.  He  was  restless  as  a  flame;  he 
could  not  fix  his  thoughts  upon  his  book;  be  could 
not  sit  in  his  chair,  but  kept  pacing  to  and  fro, 
while  through  the  open  window  came  noises  to 
which  his  imagination  gave  diverse  interpretation 
Kow  it  was  a  distant  drum;  now  shouts;  by  and 
by  there  came  the  rattle  of  musketry,  that  seemed 
to  proceed  from  some  point  more  distant  than  the 
village;  a  regular  roll,  then  a  ragged  volley,  then 
scattering  shots.  Unable  any  longer  to  preserve 
this  unnatural  indifference,  Septimius  snatched 
his  gun,  and,  rushing -out  of  the  house,  climbed 
the  abrupt  hillside  behind,  whence  he  could  see  a 
long  way  towards  the  village,  till  a  slight  bend 
hid  the  uneven  road.  It  was  quite  vacant,  not  a 
passenger  upon  it.  But  there  seemed  to  be  con- 
fusion in  that  direction;  an  unseen  and  inscrutable 
trouble,  blowing  thence  towards  him,  intimated 
by  vague  sounds,  —  by  no  sounds.  Listening 
eagerly,  however,  he  at  last  fancied  a  mustering 
sound  of  the  drum;  then  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
coming  towards  him;  while  in  advance  rode 
another  horseman,  the  same  kind  of  headlong 
messenger,  in  appearance  who  had  passed  the 
house  with  his  ghastly  cry  of  alarum;  then 
appeared  scattered  countrymen,  with  guns  in 
their  hands,  straggling  across  fields.  Then  he 
caught  sight  of  the  regular  array  of  British  sol- 
diers, filling  the  road  with  their  front,  and  inarch- 


ing along  as  firmly  as  «ver,  thougH  at  a  quick 
pace,  while  he  fancied  that  the  officers  looked 
watchfully  around.  As  he  looked,  a  shot  rapg 
sharp  from  the  hillside  towards  the  village;  tjbe 
smoke  curled  up,  and  Septimius  saw  a  man  stag- 
ger and  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  troops.  Septim- 
ius shuddered;  it  was  so  like  murder  that  he 
really  could  not  tell  the  difference;  his  fences 
trembled  beneath  him;  his  breath  grew  short,  not 
with  terror,  but  with  some  new  sensation  of  awe. 
Another  shot  or  two  came  almost  simultaneously 
from  the  wooded  height,  but  without  any  effect 
that  Septimius  could  perceive.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  a  company  of  the  British  soldiers 
wheeled  from  the  main  body,  and,  dashing  out  of 
the  road,  climbed  the  hill,  and  disappeared  into 
the  wood  and  shrubbery  that  veiled  it.  There 
were  a  few  straggling  shots,  by  whom  fired,  or 
with  what  effect,  was  invisible,  and  meanwhile 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  proceeded  along  the 
road.  They  had  now  advanced  so  nigh  that  Sep- 
timius was  strangely  assailed  by  the  idea  that  he 
might,  with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  fire  right  into 
the  midst  of  them,  and  select  any  man  of  that 
now  hostile  band  to  be  a  victim.  How  strange, 
how  strange  it  is,  this  deep,  wild  passion  that 
nature  has  implanted  in  us  to  be  the  death  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  which  coexists  at  the  same 
time  with  horror  1  Septimius  levelled  his  weapon, 
and  drew  it  up  again;  he  marked  a  mounted 
officer*  who  seemed  to  be  in  chief  command,  whom 
he  knew  that  he  could  kill.  BuC  no!  he  had 
really  no  such  purpose.  Only  it  was  such  a  temp- 
tation. And  in  a  moment  the  horse  would  leap, 
the  officer  would  fall  and  lie  there  in  the  dust  of 
the  road,  bleeding,  gasping,  breathing  in,  spasms, 
breathing  no  more, 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 
WHOSE  polished  verses  and  playful  satiric  wit 
are  the  delight  of  his  contemporaries,  as  they  will 
be  cherished  bequests  of  our  own  day  to  posterity, 
is  a  son  of  the  author  of  the  Annals,  the  Doctor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  At  that  learned  town 
of  Massachusetts,  he  was  born  August  20,  1809. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Phillips  Academy  at 
Exeter,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829.  He 
then  gave  a  year  to  the  law,  during  which 
time  he  was  entertaining  the  good  people  of 
Cambridge  with  various  anonymous  effusions  of 
a  waggish  poetical  character,  in  the  Collegian* 
a  periodical  published  by  a  number  of  undergra- 
duates of  Harvard  University  in  1830,  in  which 
John  O.  Sargent  wrote  the  versatile  papers  in 
prose  and  verse,  signed  Charles  Sherry ;  and  the 
accomplished  Willitim  H.  Simmons,  a  brilliant 
rhetorician,  and  one  of  the  purest  readers  we 
have  ever  listened  to,  was  u  Lockfast,"  translating 
Schiller,  enthusiastic  on  Ossian,  and  snapping  up 
college  jokes  and  trifles;  and  Robert  Habershain, 
under  the  guise  of  u  Mr.  Airy,"  and  Theodoro  Win. 
Snow  as  "Geoffrey  la  Touche,"  brought  their 
quotas  to  the  literary  pic-nic.  Holmes  struck  out 
anew  vein  among  them,  just  as  Praed  had  done 
in  the  Etonian  and  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine. 
Of  the  twenty-five  pieces  published  by  him,  some 
half  dozen  have. been  collected  in  his  "Poems.1' 
The  "  Meeting  of  the  Dryads,"  on  occasion  of 


*  The  Collegian.    In  six  numbers.    Cambridge;  Halliard 
Brown. 
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a  Presidential  thinning  of  the  college  trees ;  "  The 
Spectre  Pig"  and  "Evening  by  a  Tailor,"  are 
among  them. 

As  a  lawyer,  Holmes,  like  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can literati  who  have  generally  begun  with  that 
profession,  was  evidently  falling  under  the  poets' 
censure,  "  penning  a  stanza  when  he  should  en- 
gross;" when  he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine, 
and  forswore  for  a  time  the  Muses.  He  was, 
however,  guilty  of  some  very  clever  anonymous 
contributions  to  a  volume,  the  Harbinger,  mainly 
written  by  himself,  Park  Benjamin,  and  Epes  Sar- 
gent, and  which  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charitable  institution.*  In  1833,  the  year  of  this 
production,  he  visited  Europe,  residing  chiefly  at 
Paris,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  medical  studies. 

After  nearly  three  year/  residence  abroad,  he 
returned  to  take  his  medical  degree  at  Cambridge, 
in  1836,  when  he  delivered  Poetry,  a  Metrical 
&wy,  before  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
which  he  published  the  same  year,  in  the  first 
acknowledged  volume  of  hisPoems.t  In  u  Poe- 
try," he  describes  four  stages  of  the  art,  the  Pas- 
toral, Martial,  Epic,  and  Dramatic ;  successfully 
illustrating  the  two  former  by  his  lines  on  "The 
Cambridge  Churchyard"  and  "Old  Ironsides," 
which  last  has  become  a  national  lyric,  having 
first  been  printed  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
when  the  frigate  Constitution  lay  at  the  Navy 
Yard  in  Charlestown,  and  the  department  had 
resolved  upon  breaking  her  tip — a  fate  from  which 
she  was  preserved  by  the  verses,  which  ran 
through  the  newspapers  with  universal  applause, 
and  were  circulated  in  the  city  of  Washington  in 
Iiaudbills.I 

In  this  poem  he  introduced  a  descriptive  pas- 
sage on  Spring,  at  once  literal  and  poetical,  in  a 
vein  which  he  has  since  followed  out  with  bril- 
liant effect.  The  volume  also  contained  "  The 
La>t  Leaf,"  and  uMy  Aunt,"  which  established 
Holiness  reputation  for  humorous  quaintness.  In 
his  preface  he  offers  a  vindication  of  the  extrava- 
gant in  literature ;  but  it  is  only  a  dull  or  unthink- 
ing mind  which  would  quarrel  with  such  extra- 
vagances as  his  humor  sometimes  takes  on,  or 
deny  the  force  of  his  explanation  that,  uas  ma- 
terial objects  in  different  lights  repeat  themselves 
in  shadows  variously  elongated,  contracted,  or  ex- 
aggerated, so  our  solid  and  sober  thoughts  carica- 
ture themselves  in  fantastic  shapes,  inseparable 
from  their  originals,  and  having  a  unity  in  their 
extravagance,  which  proves  them  to  have  retained^ 
their  proportions  in  certain  respects,  however 
differing  in  outline  from  their  prototypes." 

In  1 838  Dr.  Holmes  became  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  at  Dartmouth.  On  his 
marriage  in  1840,  he  established  himself  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  acquired  the  position  of  a  fashion- 
able and  successful  practitioner  of  medicine.  In 
1847  he  was  made  Parkman  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  in  the  Medical  School  at 
Harvard. 

Ilis  chief  professional  publications  are  his  Boyls- 


*  The  Harbinger;  a  May  Gift,  dedicated  to  the  ladies  who 
Jiave  so  kindly  aiiledthe  New  England  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind.  Boston:  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co..  1888. 
12mo.  pp.  96. 

t  Poems  by  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes.  Boston :  Otis.  Broad- 
ers  &  Co.,  1836.  12rno.  pp,  168. 

$  Benjamin's  American  Monthly  Magazine,  January,  1887. 


ton  Prize  Dissertations  for  1836-7,  on  Indigenous 
Intermittent  Ferer  in  New  England,  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Neuralgia,  and  Utility  and  Import- 
ance of  Direct  Exploration  in  Medical  Practice; 
Lectures  on  Homowpatliy  and  other  Delusions 
in  1841;  Report  on  Medical  Literature  to  the 
American  Association,  1848;  and  occasional  arti- 
cles in  the  journals,  of  which  the  most  important 
Is  "  the  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  in 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, April,  1843. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  celebrated  for  his  vers  cPocca- 
non,  cleverly  introduced  with  impromptu  graces 
(of  course,  entirely  unpremeditated)  at  medical 
feasts  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Festivals,  and  other 
social  gatherings,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  have 
some  fanciful  descriptions  of  nature,  and  laugh 
loudly  at  the  quackeries,  both  the  properly  pro- 
fessional, and  the  literary  and  social  of  the  day. 
His  Terpsichore  was  pronounced  on  one  of  these 
opportunities,  in  184S.  His  Stet hoscope  Song  was 
one  of  these  effusions;  his  Modest  Request  at 
Everett's  inauguration  at  Harvard  another,  and 
many  more  will  be  remembered. 

Urania,  a  Rhymed  Lesson,  with  some  shrewd 
hits  at  the  absurd,  and  suggestions  of  the  practical 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  day,  was  delivered 
before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
in  1846.  Astrea,  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  pro- 
nounced by  the  author  at  Yale  College  in  1850. 

In  1852  Dr.  Holmes  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  English  Poe?s  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  a  portion  of  which  he  subsequently 
repeated  in  New  York.  The  style  was  precise 
and  animated ;  the  illustrations,  sharp  and  cleanly 
cut.  In  the  criticism,  there  was  a  leaning  rather 
to  the  bold  and  dashing  bravura  of  Scott  and 
Byron,  than  the  calm  philosophical  mood  of 
Wordsworth.  Where  there  was  any  game  on  the 
wing,  when  the  "  servile  herd "  of  imitators 
and  the  poetasters  came  in  view,  they  were  dropped 
at  once  by  a  felicitous  shot.  Each  lecture  closed 
with  a  copy  of  verses  humorous  or  sentimental, 
growing  out  of  the  prevalent  mood  of  the  hour's 
discussion. 

In  look  and  manners,  Dr.  Holmes  is  the  viva- 
cious sparkling  personage  his  poems  would  indi- 
cate. His  smile  is  easily  invoked ;  he  is  fond  of 
pun  and  inevitable  at  repartee,  and  his  conversa- 
tion runs  on  copiously,  supplied  with  choice  dis- 
criminating words  laden  with  the  best  stores  of 
picked  fact  from  the  whole  range  of  science  and 
society;  and  of  ingenious  reflection  in  a  certain 
vein  of  optimism.  As  a  medical  lecturer,  his  style 
must  be  admirable,  at  once  clear  and  subtle,  popu- 
lar and  refined. 

In  the  winter  season  he  resides  at  Boston; 
latterly  amusing  himself  with  the  profitable  varie- 
ty of  visiting  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States  in'  the  delivery  of  lectures,  of 
which  he  has  a  good  working  stock  on  hand. 
The  anatomy  of  the  popular  lecture  he  under- 
stands perfectly — how  large  a  proportion  of  wit  he 
may  safely  associate  with  the  least  quantity  of  dul- 
ness ;  and  thus  he  carries  pleasure  and  refinement 
from  the  charmed  salons  of  Beacon  street  to 
towns  and  villages  in  the  back  districts,  suddenly 
opened  to  light  and  civilization -by  the  straight 
cut  of  the  railroad.  In  summer,  or  rather  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  Doctor  is  at  his 
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home  on  the  Housatonic^  at  Pittsfield,  with  acres 
around  Mm,  inherited  from  his  maternal  ances- 
tors, the  Wendells,  in  whom  the  whole  township 
was  once  vested.  In  1735,  the  Hon.  Jacob  Wen- 
dell honght  the  township  of  Pontoosnc,  and  his 
grandson  now  resides  on  the  remnant  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  ancestral  acres.* 

In  remembrance  of  one  of  the  ancient  Indian 
deeds  he  calls  his  residence  Canoe  Place.  He  has 
described  the  river  scenery  of  the  vicinity  in  a 
poem  which  has  been  lately  printed.! 


The  muse  of  Holmes  is  a  foe  to  hum  Dug.  There 
is  among  his  poems  "  A  professional  ballad — the 
Stethoscope  Song,"  descriptive  of  the  practices  of 
a  young  physician  from  Paris,  who  went  about 
knocking  the  wind  out  of  old  kdies,  and  terrify- 
ing young  ones,  mistaking,  all  the  while,  a  buzzing 
fly  in  the  instrument  for  a  frightful  array  of  diseases 
expressed  in  a  variety  of  terrible  French  appella- 
tions. The  exposure  of  this  young  man  is  a  hint 
of  the  author's  process  with  the  social  grievances 
and  absurdities  of  the  day.  He  clears  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  morbid  literary  and  other  pre- 
tences afloat.  People  breathe  freer  for  his  verses. 
They  shake  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  system,  and 
keep  up  in  the  world  that  brisk  healthy  current 
of  common  sense,  which  is  to  the  mind  what  cir- 
culation is  to  the  body.  A  tincture  of  the  Epi- 
curean Philosophy  is  not  a  bad  corrective  of 
nltraism,  Fourierism,  transcendentalism,  and 
other  morbidities.  Dr.  Holmes  sees  a  thing 
objectively  in  the  open  air,  and  understands  what 
i^  due  to  nature,  and  to  the  inevitable  convention- 
alisms of  society.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  fields, 
trees,  and  streams,  and  out-of-door  life ;  but  we 
question  whether  his  muse  is  ever  clearer  in  its 
metaphysics  than  when  on  some  convivial  occa- 
sion it  ranges  a  row  of  happy  fa-ce*,  reflected  in 
the  wax-illuminated  plateau  of  the  dining  table. 


*  0.  W.  Holmes^s  remarks  at  the  Berkshire  Jubilee,  August, 
1844. 
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Let  greener  lands  and  bluer  skies, 

If  such  the  wide  earth  shows, 
With  fairer  cheeks  and  brighter  eyes, 

Match  us  the  star  and  rose ; 
The  winds  that  lift  the  Georgian's  veil 

Or  wave  Gireassia's  curls, 
Wafb  to  their  shores  the  sultan's  sail,— - 

Who  buys  our  Yankee  girls? 

The  gay  grisette,  whose  fingers  touch 

Love's  thousand  chords  so  well ; 
The  dark  Italian,  loving  mxieh, 

But  more  than  one  can  tell ; 
And  England's  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  dame, 

Who  binds  her  brow  with  pearls; — 
Ye  who  have  seen  them,  can  they  shame 

Our  own  sweet  Yankee  girls? 

And  what  if  court  and  castle  vaunt 

Its  children  loftier  born  ? — 
Who  heeds  the  silken  tassel's-  flaunt 

Beside  the  golden  corn  ? 
They  ask  not  for  the  dainty  toil 

Of  ribboned  knights  ancf  earls, 
The  daughters  of  the  virgin  soil, 

Our  freeborn  Yankee  girls! 

By  every  hill  whose  stately  pines 

Wave  their  dark  arms  above 
The  home  where  some  fair  being  shines, 

To  warm  the  wilds  with  love, 
Prom  barest  rock  to  bleakest  shore 

Where  farthest  sail  unfurls, 
That  stars  and  stripes  are  streaming  o'er,— * 

God  bless  our  Yankee  girls  1 


Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  J 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  tlie  sky; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

Ajid  burst  the  cannon's  roar; — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more  1 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; — 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eijgle  of  the  sea  t 

0  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
N"ail  to  the  masfc  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, — 

The  lightning  and  the  galel 


THE  CHTTRCH-YABX>  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Our  ancient  church  I  its  lowly  tower, 

Benetith  the  loftier  spire, 
Is  shadowed  when  the  sunset  hour 

Clothes  the  tall  shaft  in  fire; 
It  sinks  beyond  the  distant  eye, 

Long  ere  the  glittering  vane, 
High  wheeling  in  the  western  sky, 

Has  faded  o'er  the  plain.  , 
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Like  Sentinel  and  Nun,  they  keep 

Their  vigil  on  the  green ; 
One  seems  to  guard,  and  one  to  weep, 

The  dead  that  lie  between ; 
And  both  roll  out,  so  full  and  near, 

Their  music's  mingling  -waves, 
They  shake  the  grass,  whose  peimoned  spear 

Leans  on  the  narrow  graces. 

The  stranger  parts  the  flaunting  weeds, 

Whose  seeds  the  winds  have  strown 
So  thick  beneath  the  line  he  reads, 

They  shade  the  sculptured  stone ; 
The  child  unveils  his  clustered  brow, 

And  ponders  for  a  while 
The  graven  willow's  pendent  bough, 

Or  rudest  cherub's  smile. 

But  what  to  them  the  dirge,  the  knell  ? 

These  were  the  mourner's  share ; — 
The- sullen  clang,  whose  heavy  swell 

Throbbed  through  the  beating  air  ;— 
The  rattling  cord, — the  rolling  stone, — 

The  shelving  sand  that  slid, 
And,  far  beneath,  with  hollow  tone 

Rung  on  the  coffin's  lid. 

The  slumberer's  rnound  grows  fresh  and  green, 

Then  slowly  disappears ; 
The  mosses  ci-eep,  the  gray  stones  lean 

Enrth  hides  his  date  and  years ; 
But  long  before  the  once-loved  name 

Is  sunk  or  worn  away, 
No  lip  the  silent  dust  may  claim, 

That  pressed  the  breathing  clay. 

Go  where  the  ancient  pathway  guides, 

See  where  our  sires  laid  down 
Their  smiling  babes,  their  cherished  brides, 

The  patriarchs  of  the  town  ; 
Hast  thou  a  tear  for  buried  love  $ 

A  sigh  for  transient  power  ? 
AH  that  a  century  left  above, 

Go,  read  it  in  an  hour ! 

The  Indian's  shaft,  the  Briton's  ball, 

The  sabre's  thirsting  edge, 
The  hot  shell  shattering  in  its  fall, 

The  bayonet's  rending  wedge, — 
Here  scattered  death ;  yet  seek  the  spot, 

No  trace  thine  eye  can  see, 
No  altar, — and  they  need  it  not 

Who  leave  their  children  free ! 

Look  where  the  turbid  rain-drops  stand 

In  many  a  chiselled  square, 
The  knightly  crest,  the  shield,  the  brand 

Of  honored  names  were  there  ;— 
Alas !  for  every  tear  is  dried 

Those  blazoned  tablets  knew, 
Save  when  the  icy  marble's  side 

Drips  with  the  evening  dew. 

Or  gaze  upon  yon.  pillared  stone, 

The  empty  urn  of  pride ; 
There  stand  the  G-oblet  and  the  Sun,— 

"What  need  of  more  beside  ? 
Where  lives  the  memory  of  the  dead, 

Who  made  their  tomb  a  toy  ? 
Whose  nshe»  prtss  that  nameless  bed  ? 

Go,  ask  the  village  boy! 

Lean  o'er  the  slender  western  wall, 

Ye  ever-roaming  girls ; 
The  breath  that  bids  the  blossom  fall 

May  lift  your  floating  curls, 
To  sweep  the  simple  lines  that  tell 

An  exile's  date  and  doom  „• 


And  sigh,  for  where  his  daughters  dwell, 
They  wreathe  the  stranger's  tomb. 

And  one  amid  these  shades  was  born, 

Beneath  this  turf  who  lies, 
Once  beaming  as  the  summer's  morn, 

That  closed  her  gentle  eyes  ;  — 
If  sinless  angels  love  as  we, 

Who  stood  thy  grave  beside, 
Three  seraph  welcomes  waited  thee, 

The  daughter,  sister,  bride  ! 

I  wandered  to  thy  buried  mound 

When  earth  was  hid  below 
The  level  of  the  glaring  ground, 

Choked  to  its  gates  with  snow, 
And  when  with  summer's  flowery  waves 

The  lake  of  verdure  rolled, 
As  if  a  Sultan's  white-robed  slaves 

Had  scattered  pearls  and  gold. 

Nay,  the  soft  pinions  of  thfe  air, 

That  lift  this  trembling  tone, 
Its  breath  of  love  may  almost  bear, 

To  kiss  thy  funeral  stone  ;  — 
And,  now  thy  smiles  have  past  away, 

For  all  the  joy  they  gave, 
May  sweetest  dews  an<J  warmest  ray 

Lie  on  thine  early  £rave  ! 

When  damps  beneath,  and  storms  above, 

Have  bowed  these  fragile  towers, 
Still  o'er  the  graves  yon  locust-grove 

Shall  swing  its  Orient  flowers;  — 
And  I  would  ask  no  mouldering  bust, 

If  e'er  this  humble  line, 
Which  breathed  a  sigh  o'er  others'  dust, 

Might  call  a  tear  on  mine. 


Ja  thy  name  Mary,  maiden  fair  ? 

Such  should,  methiuks,  its  music  be- 
The  sweetest  name  that  mortals  bear, 

Were  best  befitting  thee  ; 
And  she,  to  whom  it  once  was  given, 
Was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  see  thy  smile, 
I  look  upon  thy  folded  hair  ; 

Ah  !  while  we  dream  not  they  beguile, 
Our  hearts  are  in  the  snare  j 

And  she,  who  chains  a  wild  bird's  wing, 

Must  start  not  if  her  captive  sing. 

So,  lady,  take  the  leaf  that  falls, 
To  all  but  thee  unseen,  unknown  ; 

When  evening  shades  thy  silent  walls, 
Then  read  it  all  alone  ; 

In  stillness  read,  in  darkness  seal, 

Forget,  despise,  but  not  reveal  1 

THE  LAST  LEAP. 

I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 

The  pavement  stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Out  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 
Sad  and  wan, 
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And  lie  shakes  his  feeble  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 
*'  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom, 

And-the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

Oa  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said, — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago,— 

That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 
.    In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Likeasteff, 

And  a  crook  is  in.  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  hirn  here; 

But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer  I 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, — 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  nowy 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 


My  aunt  I  my  dear  unmarried  aunt  I 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown ; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone ; 
I  know  it  hurts  her, — though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can ; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

Por  life  is  but  a  span. 

My  aunt,  my  poor  deluded  aunt! 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray ; 
"Why  will  -she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way? 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well 
When,  through  a  double  convex  lens, 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell  I 

Her  father, — grandpapa !  forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles, — 
Vowed  she  should  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles. 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

*Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

"  Two  towels  and  a  spoon/* 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board, 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starved  her  down, 

To  make  her  light  and  small ; 
They  pinched  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair, 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins ; — 
O  never  mortal  suffered  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done, 
My  grandsire  brought  her  back ; 


(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 

Might  follow  on  the  track  ;) 
**  Ah  !"  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"  What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man  1" 

Alas!  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  arms 

His  all-accomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been  1 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungathered  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 

EVENING—  BY  A  TAILOB. 

Bay  hath  put  on  his  jacket,  and  around 
His  burning  bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars. 
Here  will  I  lay  me  0:1  the  velvet  grass, 
That  is  like  padding  to  earth's  meagre  ribs, 
And  hold  communion  with  the  things  about  me. 
Ah  me!  how  lovely  is  the  golden  braid, 
That  binds  the  skirt  of  night's  descending  robe! 
The  thin  leaves,  quivering  on  their  silken  threads, 
Do  make  a  music  like  to  rustling  satin, 
As  the  light  breezes  smoothe  their  downy  nap. 

Ha  1  what  is  this  that  rises  to  my  touch 
So  like  a  cushion  ?     Can  it  be  a  cabbage  I 
It  is,  it  is  that  deeply  injured  flower, 
Which  boys  do  flout  us  with;  —  but  yet  I  lovethee, 
Thou  giant  rose,  wrapped  in  a  green  surtout. 
Doubtless  in  Eden  thou  didst  blush  as  bright 
As  these,  thy  puny  brethren.  ;  and  thy  breath 
Sweetened  the  fragrance  of  her'spicy  air  ; 
But  now  thou  sternest  like  a  bankrupt  beau, 
Stripped  of  his  gaudy  hues  and  essences, 
And  growing  portly  in  his  sober  garments. 

Is  that  a  swan  that  rides  ujxm  the  water? 

0  no,  it  is  that  other  gentle  bird, 
Which  is  the  patron  of  our  noble  calling. 

1  well  remember,  in  my  early  years, 

When  these  young  hands  first  closed  upon  a  goose  ; 

I  have  a  sear  upon  my  thimble  finger, 

Which  chronicles  the  hour  of  young  ambition. 

My  father  was  a  tailor,  and  his  father, 

And  my  sire's  grandsire,  all  of  them  were  tailors; 

They  had  an  ancient  goose,  —  it  was  an  heir-loom 

From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 

It  happened  I  did  see  it  on  a  time 

When  none  was  near,  and  I  did  deal  with  it, 

And  it  did  burn  me,  —  oh,  most  fearfully  1 

It  is  a  joy  to  straighten  out  one's  limbs, 
And  leap  elastic  from  the  level  counter, 
Leaving  the  petty  grievances  of  earth, 
The  breaking  thread,  the  din  of  clashing  shears, 
And  all  the  needles  that  do  wound  the  spirit, 
For  such  a  pensive  hour  of  soothing  silence. 
Kind  Nature,  shuffling  in  her  loose  undress, 
Lays  bare  her  shady  bosom  ;  I  can  feel 
With  all  around  me  ;  —  I  can  hail  the  flowers 
That  sprig  earth's  mantle,  —  and  yon  quiet  bird, 
That  rides  the  stream,  is  to  me  as  a  brother. 
The  vulgar  know  not  all  the  hidden  pockets, 
Where  Nature  stows  away  her  loveliness. 
But  this  unnatural  posture  of  the  legs 
Cramps  my  extended  calves,  and  I  must  go 
Where  I  can  coil  them  in  their  wonted  fashion. 


ON  iJEi<rixcsr<J  A. 

This  ancient  silver  bowl  of  mine  —  it  tells  of  good  old 

times, 
Of  joyous  days,  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry  Christ- 

mas chimes  ; 
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They  were  a  free  and  jovial  race,  but  honest,  brave, 
and  true, 

That  dipped  their  ladle  in  the  punch  when  this  old 
bowl  was  new. 

A  Spanish  galleoa  brought  the  bnr, — so  runs  the  an- 
cient tale ; 

'Twos  hammered  by  an  Antwerp  smith,  whose  arm 
was  like  a  flail; 

And  now  and  then  between  the  strokes,  for  fear  his 
strength  should  fail, 

He  wiped  his  brow,  and  quaffed  a  cup  of  good  old 
Flemish  ale. 

Twas  purchased  by  an  English  squire  to  please  his 

loving  dame, 
Who  saw  the  cherubs,  and  conceived  a  longing  for 

the  same  ; 
And  oft,  as  on  the  ancient  stock  another  twig  was 

found, 
Twas  filled  with  caudle  spiced  and  hot,  and  handed 

smoking  round. 

But,  changing  hands,  it  reached  at  length  a  Puritan 

divine, 

"Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine, 
But  hated  punch  and  prelacy ;  and  so  it  was,  per- 


He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  conventicles 
and  schnaps. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  know  what's  next, — it  left 
the  Dutchman's  shore 

"With  those  that  in  the  Mayflower  came, — a  hundred 
souls  and  more, — 

Along  with  all  the  furniture,  to  fill  their  new 
abodes, — 

To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand^at  least  a  hun- 
dred loads, 

T  was  on  a  dreary  winter's  eve,  the  night  was  clos- 
ing dim,  " 

When  old  Miles  Standish  took  the  bowl,  and  filled  it 
to  the  brim ; 

The  little  Captain  stood  and  stirred  the  posset  with 
his  sword, 

And  all  his  sturdy  men  at  arms  were  ranged  about 
the  board. 

He  poured  the  fiery  Hollands  in, — the  man  that 

never  feared, — 
He  took  a  long  and  solemn  draught,  and  wiped  his 

yellow  beard ; 
And  one  by   one  the  musketeers, — the  men  that 

fought  and  prayed, — 
All  drank  as  *t  were  their  mother's  milk,  and  not  a 

man  afraid. 

That  night,  affrighted  from  his  nest,  the  screaming 

eagle  flew, 
He  heard  the  Pequot's  ringing  whoop,  the  soldier's 

wild  halloo ; 
And  there  the  sachem  learned  the  rule  he  taught  to 

kith  and  kin  ; 
"  Bun  from  the  white  man  when  you  find  he  smells 

of  Hollands  gin  1" 

A  hundred  years,  and  fifty  more,  had  spread  their 
leaves  and  snows, 

A  thousand  rubs  had  flattened  down  each  little  che- 
rub's nose ; 

When  once  again  the  bowl,  was  filled,  but  not  in 
mirth  or  joy, 

T  was  mingled  by  a  mother's  hand  to  cheer  her  part- 
ing boy. 

Prink,  John,  she  said,  'twill  do  you  good, — poor 
child  you  '11  never  bear 

This  working  in  the  dismal  trench,  out  in  the  mid- 
night air ; 


And  if, — God  bless  me, — yon  were  hurt,  'twould 

keep  away  the  chill ; 
So  John  did  drink, — and  well  he  wrought  that  night 

at  Bunker's  Hill  I 

I  tell  you,  there  was  generous  warmth  in  good  old 
English  cheer ; 

I  tell  you,  't  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  bring  its  sym- 
bol here. 

Tis  but  the  fool  that  loves  excess; — hast  thou  a 
drunken  soul  \ 

Thy  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull,  not  in  my  silver 
bowl  I 

I  love  the  memory  of  the  past, — its  pressed  yet  fra- 
grant flowers, — 

The  moss  that  clothes  its  broken  walls, — the  ivy  on 
its  towers, — 

Kay,  this  poor  bauble  it  bequeathed, — my  eyes  grow 
moist  and  dim, 

To  think  of  all  the  vanished  joys  that  danced  around 
its  brim. 

Then  fill  a  fair  and  honest  cup,  and  bear  it  straight 

to  me; 
The  goblet  hallows  all  it  holds,  whate'er  the  liquid 

be  ; 
And  may  the  cherubs  on  its  face  protect  me  from  the 

sin, 
That  dooms  one  to  those  dreadful  words, — "My 

dear,  where  have  you  been  ? " 


THE  PItGEIM'S  VISION. 

In  the  hour  of  twilight  shadows 

The  Puritan  looked  out ; 
He  thought  of  the  "  bloudy  Salvages" 

That  lurked  all  round  about, 
Of  Witiiwamet's  pictured  knife 

And  Pecksuot's  whooping  shout ; 
For  the  baby's  limbs  were  feeble, 

Though  his  father's  arms  were  stout. 

His  home  was  a  freezing  cabin 

Too  bare  for  the  hungry  rat, 
Its  roof  was  thatched  with  ragged  grass 

And  bald  enough  of  that ; 
The  hole  that  served  for  casement 

Was  glazed  with  an  ancient  hat ; 
And  the  ice  was  gently  thawing 

From  the  log  whereon  he  sat. 

Along  the  dreary  landscape 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro, 
The  trees  all  clad  in  icicles, 

The  streams  that  did  not  flow; 
A  sudden  thought  flashed  o'er  him,— 

A  dream  of  long  ago, — 
He  smote  his  leathern  jerkin 

And  murmured  "  Even  so !" 

'*  Come  hither,  God-be-Glorified, 

And  sit  upon  my  knee, 
Behold  the  dream  unfolding, 

Whereof  I  spake  to  thee 
By  the  winter's  hearth  in  Leyden 

And  on  the  stormy  sea ; 
True  is  the  dream's  beginning, — 

So  may  its  ending  be ! 

"  I  saw  in  the  naked  forest 

"  Our  scattered  remnant  cast 
A  screen  of  shivering  branches 

Between  them  arid  the  blast ; 
The  snow  was  falling  round  them, 

The  dying  fell  as  fast ; 
1  looked  to  see  them  perish, 

When  lo,  the  vision  passed. 
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**  Again  mine  eyes  were  opened ; — 

The  feeble  Bad  waxed  strong, 
The  babes  had  grown  to  sturdy  men, 

The  remnant  was  a  throng ; 
By  shadowed  lake  and  winding  stream 

And  all  the  shores  along, 
The  howling  demons  quaked  to  hear 

The  Christian's  godly  song. 

"  They  slept, — the  village  fathers, — 

By  river,  lake,  and  shore, 
When  far  adown  the  steep  of  Time 

The  vision  rose  once  more ; 
I  saw  along  the  winter  snow 

A  spectral  column  poor, 
And  high  above  their  broken  rants 

A  tattered  flag  they  bore. 

**  Their  Leader  rode  before  them, 

Of  bearing  calm  and  high, 
The  light  of  Heaven's  own  kindling 

Throned  in  his  awful  eye ; 
These  were  a  Nation's  champions 

Her  dread  appeal  to  try ; 
God  for  the  right !  I  faltered, 

And  lo,  the  train  passed  by. 

tt  Once  more ; — the  strife  is  ended, 

The  solemn  issue  tried, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts,  his  mighty  arm 

Has  helped  our  IsraeFs  side; 
Grey  stone  and  grassy  hillock 

Tell  where  our  martyrs  died, 
But  peaceful  smiles  the  harvest, 

And  stainless  flows  the  tide. 

"  A  crash, — as  when  some  swollen  cloud 

Cracks  o'er  the  tangled  trees  1 
With  side  to  side,  and  spar  to  spar, 

Whose  smoking  decks  are  these  £ 
I  know  Saint  George's  blood-red  cross, 

Thou  Mistress  of  the  Seas, — 
But  what  is  she,  whose  streaming  bars 

Roll  out  before  the  breeze! 
"  Ah,  well  her  iron  ribs  are  knit, 

Whose  thunders  strive  to  quell 
The  bellowing  throats,  the  blazirg  Hpe, 

That  pealed  the  Armada's  knell  I 
The  mist  was  cleared, — a  wreath  of  stars 

Rose  o'er  the  crimsoned  swell, 
And,  wavering  from  its  haughty  peak, 

The  cioss  of  England  fell! 

"0  trembling  Faith!  though  dark  the  morn, 

A  heavenly  torch  is  thine ; 
While  feebler  racec  melt  away, 

And  paler  oibs  decline, 
Still  shall  the  fiery  pillar's  ray 

Along  the  pathway  shine, 
To  light  the  chosen  tribe  that  sought 

This  Western  Palestine ! 

"  I  see  the  living  tide  roll  on  ; 

It  crowns  with  flaming  towers 
The  icy  capes  of  Labrador, 

The  Spaniard's  *  land  of  flowers  I* 
It  streams  beyond  the  splintered  ridge 

That  parts  the  Northern  showers ; 
From  eastern  rock  to  sunset  wave 

The  Continent  is  ours!" 
He  ceased, — the  grim  old  Puritan, — 

Then  softly  bent  to  cheer 
The  pilgrim-child  whose  wasting  face 

Was  meekly  turned  to  hear ; 
And  drew  his  toil-worn  sleeve  across, 

To  brush  the  manly  tear 
From  cheeks  that  never  changed  in  woe, 

And  never  blanched  in  fear. 


The  weary  pilgrim  slumbers, 

His  resting-place  unknown ; 
His  hands  were  crossed,  his  lids  were  closed, 

The  dust  was  o'er  him  strown ; 
The  drifting  soil,  the  mouldering  leaf, 

Along  the  sod  were  blown ; 
His  mound  has  melted  into  earth, 

His  memory  lives  alone. 

So  let  it  live  unfading, 

i  he  memory  of  the  dead, 
Long  as  the  pale  anemone 

Springs  where  their  tears  were  shed, 
Or,  raining  in  the  summer's  wind 

In  flakes  of  burning  red, 
.The  wild  ro»e  sprinkles  with  its  leaves 

The  turf  where  once  they  bled  1 

Yea,  when  the  frowning  bulwarks 

That  guard  this  holy  strand 
Have  sunk  beneath  the  trampling  surge 

In  beds  of  sparkling  sand, 
While  in  the  waste  of  ocean 

One  hoary  rock  shall  stand, 
Be  this  its  latest  legend, — 

HERE  WAS  THE  PILGRIM'S  LAND! 

Since  our  previous  notice  was  closed,  in  1855, 
Dr.  Holmes  has  struck  out  an  entirely  new  vein 
of  popular  literature,  in  his  admirable  series  of 
prose  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston 
had  been  for  a  long  time  without  any  journal 
of  a  general  literary  interest,  to  serve  as  a  repos- 
itory for  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  its  many 
men  of  wit  and  refined  scholars,  when  that 
periodical  was  commenced,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1857.  Fortunately  for  its  success,  Dr. 
Holmes  was  enlisted  at.  the  start  as  a  contribu- 
tor. His  reputation  with  the  public  was  chiefly 
that  of  a  poet  and  lecturer ;  few,  perhaps,  were 
prepared  to  anticipate  his  rapid  development  in 
a  new  walk  of  composition.  He  began  his  arti- 
cles with  the  revival  of  a  title  which  he  had  given 
twenty-five  years  before  to  a  couple  of  pleasant 
papers  in  Buckingham's  New  England  Magazine, 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  At  first 
the  device  appeared  a  mere  vehicle  for  the 
delivery  of  various  opinions  and  observations, 
wittily  expressed,  on  the  conversational  topics 
of  the  day ;  but  as  the  author,  encouraged  by 
the  applause  of  the  public,  proceeded,  his  work 
assumed  something  more  of  a  dramatic  nature, 
and  the  slight  sketches  of  character  took  form 
and  consistency.  Before  he  got  through  even 
with  this  first  series,  it  was  evident  that  the 
humorous  essayist  was  fast  crystallizing  into  a 
sufficiently  profound  novelist.  By  a  few  simple 
touches,  he  brought  out  in  strong  relief  several 
characters  about  the  breakfast  table,  who  some- 
how became  present  to  our  minds  when  they 
had  served  their  immediate  purpose  as  interloc- 
utors, In  breaking  and  giving  new  impulse  to 
the  stream  of  the  autocrat's  monologue.  The 
divinity  student,  the  schoolmistress,  the  poor 
relation,  the  landlady's  daughter,  "our  Benja- 
min Eranklin,"  and  especially  u  the  young  fellow 
called  John,"  were  as  distinct  as  if  they  had 
been  introduced  to  our  notice  with  the  formal 
regularity  of  Mr.  James's  two  horsemen,  or  any 
other  duly  authenticated  heroes  of  romance. 
In  fact,  the  Doctor's  essays  had  become  a  book 
of  more  unity  and  felicity  of  construction  than. 
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ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  volumes 
laying  claim  to  that  title.  When  it  was  pub- 
lished, at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  illustrations 
of  the  dramatis  person®,  hy  Hoppin,  the  public 
read  it  with  avidity,  and  naturally  asked  for 
more.  To  the  Autocrat  then  succeeded  in  the 
magazine  The  Professor  at  the.  Breakfast  Table, 
a  thought  graver  in  its  matter,  with  a  decided 
leaning  to  theological  discussion,  with  an  infu- 
sion  of  liberal  principles,  and  a  deeper  pathos 
and  interest  in  the  romance  of  "Iris,"  and  a 
quaint  personage  entitled  u Little  Boston,"  a 
creation  dedicated  to  the  pride  and  antiquity  of 
that  renowned  city.  Some  of  the  previous 
characters  of  the  "  Autocrat "  appeared  in  com- 
pany with  the  "Professor,"  and  the  monthly 
instalment,  as  usual,  was  enlivened  or  rendered 
pathetic  by  a  humorous  or  serious  copy  of 
verses. 

This  second  series  of  papers  having  run  their 
annual  course  in  the  magazine,  and,  like  their 
predecessors,  been  gathered  into  a  volume,  the 
author  nest  commenced,  in  the  same  journal, 
The  Professor's  Story,  which,  on  its  conclusion, 
was  published  with  the  new  title,  ElsieVenner: 
a  Romance  of  Destiny.  It  was  an  advance  of 
the  writer  into  the  regular  domain  of  the  novel- 
ist, with  a  greater  dependence  upon  plot  and 
character  than  in  any  of  his  previous  writings. 
The  story  turns  upon  a  curious  physiological 
condition.  A  daughter  inherits  the  traits  of  the 
rattlesnake,  infused*  into  her  system  from  her 
mother,  who  had  been  bitten  by  that  poisonous 
reptile  when  the  birth  of  the  child  was  ex- 
pected. The  development  of  the  strange,  way- 
ward impulses  consequent  upon  this  taint,  in 
the  midst  of  the  society  of  a  New  England 
village,  the  seat  of  a  ladies'  academy,  and  filled 
with  the  usual  employments,  religious  and  social, 
of  such  assemblages  of  country  people,  supplies 
the  material  of  the  tale.  As  a  shrewd  sketch 
of  social  life,  in.  the  region  where  the  scene  is 
laid,  the  book  has  extraordinary  merits.  Its 
characters  are  clearly  perceived  and  discrim- 
inated, and  strongly  drawn.  The  style  is  emi- 
nently bright,  yet  pure  and  simple,  excellent 
in  straightforward  narrative,  idiomatic  in  dia- 
logue, and  an  admirable  vehicle  for  the  fre- 
quently witty  or  half-satirical  turn  of  observation 
and  reflection.  Like  all  the  great  novelists,  the 
author  is  a  bit  of  a  reformer  in  his  work.  He 
has  been  a  close  student  of  human  nature,  and 
particularly  of  New  England  human  nature; 
he  brings  also  a  professional  microscopic  insight 
into  his  study  of  manners  and  character.  The 
result  is,  that  his  pictures  have  an  air  of  truth 
and  originality.  In  spite  of  the  allowance  for 
the  problematical  condition  of  the  heroine,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  America  has  pro- 
•  duced  a  more  real,  life-like  work  of  fiction  than 
Elsie  Tenner — certainly  none  which  has  been 
more  happily  relieved  by  wit  and  humor. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  last  work, 
Pr.  Holmes,  in  1861,  issued  a  collection  of  his 
professional  writings,  with  the  title,  Currents 
and  Counter-currents  in  Medical  Science,  with 
other  Addresses  and  JSssays.  Its  leading  paper  is 
an  address  bearing  the  name,  "  Currents  and 
Counter-currents  in  Medical  Science,"  which 


was  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
pociety,  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  May,  1860. 
This  witty  essay  alarmed  some  of  the  faculty, 
who  mistook  its  candor  for  an  attack  upon  their 
venerable  profession,  as  if  any  calling  were 
strong  enough  to  take  upon  its  shoulders  and 
sustain  like  an  infallible  church  all  the  errors  of 
the  past.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  fact,  belongs  to  anew 
and  happily  increasing  race  in  medicine,  who 
are  for  throwing  off  the  incrustations  of  habit, 
false  theory,  or  interest,  alias  quackery,  to  fol- 
low nature  in  the  simplicity  of  her  processes. 
He  makes  quick  work  with  a  large,  part  of  the 
pharmacopeia,  and  would,  for  the  sake  of  man- 
kind, throw  the  greater  part  of  physic  to  the 
sea,  were  he  not,  as  he  intimates,  too  tender- 
hearted to  poison  the  fishes.  He  would  increase 
the  power  of  his  art  by  narrowing  its  applica- 
tions. There  is  no  heresy  in  all  this,  and  the 
cause  ought  hardly  to  have  needed  the  Doctor's- 
wit  to  have  brought  him  off  triumphantly.  The 
lectures  on  "  Homoeopathy  and  its  Kindred  Delu- 
sions," includes  notices  of  the  royal  cure  of  the 
king's  evil,  the  weapon  ointment,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic powder,  famed  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Bishop  Berkeley's  much  beloved  tar  water,  and 
our  own  Perkins's  metallic  tractors — provocative 
topics  for  the  lively  pen  of  the  author.  A  paper 
of  original  study  on  The  Mechanism  of  Vital 
Actions,  also  appears  in  this  volume,  a  con- 
tribution to  the  North  American  Review  of  185 7. 

In  February,  1862,  Dr.  Holmes  communicated 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  a  paper 
commenting  upon  and  illustrating  a  curious 
manuscript — a  collection  of  recipes,  written  in 
1643,  by  Edward  Stafford,  a  London  physician, 
for  the  use  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  preserved 
among  the  papers  of  the  latter.  In  this  com- 
munication to  the  Society,  Dr.  Holmes,  in  a 
lively  commentary  oa  Stafford's  recipes,  sport- 
ively reviews  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
medical  practice  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  his  accustomed  learning  and  good  humor. 
This  entertaining  and  instructive  az'ticle  is 
printed  in  the  volume  of  the  society's  proceed- 
ings published  in  1862. 

During  the  recent  civil  war,  Dr.  Holmes  wrote 
a  number  of  spirited  war  lyrics,  which  did  much 
to  animate  the  national  heart  in  the  prolonged 
struggle.  He  has  also,  from  time  to  time,  pub- 
lished other  occasional  poems,  which  have  been, 
incorporated  in  several  new  editions  of  his 
poetical  works,  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields. 

**The  later  writings  of  Oliver  TVendell  Holmes 
show  the  same  gifts  of  versatility,  and  the  old- 
time  fascination,  whether  his  pen  chance  to  be 
that  of  the  poet,  humorist,  philosophic  moralist, 
or  exact  scientific  practitioner.  Soundings  from 
the  Atlantic,  published  in  18G4,  divided  its  ten 
articles  between  topics  -of  war  times,  chief  of 
which  was  uMy  Hunt  After  the  Captain,"  and 
pencillings  on  scientific  themes.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Border  Lines  in  some  Provinces  of 
Medical  Science;  and  in  1871  appeared  a  kindred 
essay  on  Mechanism  in  TJmight  and  Morals. 
This  thoughtful  exposition  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  was  originally  delivered  as  an  address  ' 
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"before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard, 

and  was  printed  with  notes  and  after-thoughts. 

Dr.  Holmes  gave  the  public  another  story  of 

'New  England  in  1867,  —  The  Guardian  Angel 

—  a  natural  sequence  to  Elsie  Yenner,  wherein, 
on  a  ground-plan  of  commonplace  village-life 
made  attractive  by  his  shrewd  and  witty  deli- 
neations of  character,  he  worked  out  a  philo- 
sophic purpose  of  exhibiting  u  successive  devel- 
opments of  inherited  bodily  aspects  and  habi- 
tudes," specially  trenching  on  some  of  the  mys- 
terious phases  of  hysteria.    A  relief  to  the  sober 
shades  of  the  story  is  given  in  the  droll  sketch 
of  Gifted  Hopkins,  the  village  poet,  or  rather 
rhymester. 

TJie  Poet  at  the  Jfr&afcfaxt  Table,  issued  in 
1873,  completed  the  series  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  well-sustained  magazine  articles  written  in 
America.  It  had  to  do  more  with  various 
phases  of  professional  life,  and  illustrated  the 
peculiar  effects  of  occupations  on  the  personal 
thoughts  and  manners.  Before  laying  down 
the  pen,  Dr.  Holmes  wrote : 

"  I  have  unburdened  myself  in  tMs  book,  and 
in  some  other  pages,  of  what  I  was  born  to  say. 
Many  things  that  I  have  said  in.  my  riper  days 
have  been  aching  in  my  soul  since  I  was  a  mere 
child.  I  say  aching,  because  they  conflicted  with 
many  of  my  inherited  beliefs,  or  rather  traditions. 
I  did  not  know  then  that  two  strains  of  blood  were 
striving  in  me  for  the  mastery — two!  twenty, 
perhaps  —  twenty  thousand,  for  aught  I  know  — 
but  represented  to  me  by  two  —  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal. But  I  do  know  this :  I  have  struck  a  good 
many  chords,  first  and  last,  in  the  consciousness 
of  other  people.  I  confess  to  a  tender  feeling  for 
my  little  brood  of  thoughts.  When  they  have  been 
welcomed  and  praised,  it  has  pleased  me ;  and  if 
at  any  time  they  have  been  rudely  handled  and 
despitefully  treated,  it  has  cost  me  a  litle  worry. 
I  don't  despise  reputation,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
remembered  as  having  said  something  worth  last- 
ing well  enough  to  last.** 

**THE  POET  AT  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE, 

At  my  left  hand  sits  as  singular-looking  a  hu- 
man being  as  I  remember  seeing  outside  of  a 
regular  museum  or  tent-show.  His  black  coat 
shines  as  if  it  had  been  polished ;  and  it  has  been, 
polished  on  the  wearer's  back,  no  doubt,  for  the 
arms  and  other  points  of  maximum  attrition  are 
particularly  smooth  and  bright.  Round  shoulders, 

—  stooping  over  some  minute  labor,  I  suppose. 
Very  slender  limbs,    with  bends  like  a  grass- 
hopper's ;  sits  a  great  deal,  I  presume ;  looks  as 
if  he  might  straighten  them  out  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  jump  instead  of  walking.    .Wears  goggles  very 
commonly ;  says  it  rests  his  eyes,  which  he  strains 
in  looking  at  very  small  objects.     Voice  has  a  dry 
creak,  as  if  made  by  some  small  piece  of  mech- 
anism that  wanted  oiling.     I  don't  think  he  is  a 
botanist,  for  he  does  not  smell  of  dried  herbs,  but 
carries  a  camphorated    atmosphere   about  with 
him,  as  if  to  keep  the  moths  from  attacking  him. 
I  must  find  out  what  is  his  particular  interest. 
One  ought  to  know  something  about  his  immediate 
neighbors  at  the  table.     This  is  what  I  said  to  my- 
self,  before   opening  a   conversation  with   him. 
Everybody  in  our  ward  of  the  city  was  in  a  great 
stir  about  a  certain  election,  and   I  thought  I 
might  as  well  begin  with  that  as  anything. 


—  How  do  you  think  the  vote  is  likely  to  go  to- 
morrow ?  —  I  said. 

—  It  isn't    to-morrow, — he   answered, — -it's 
next  month. 

—  Next  month  !  —  said  I. — "Why,  what  election 
do  you  mean  ? 

—  I  mean  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Entomological  Society,  sir, — he  creaked,  with  an 
air  of  surprise,  as  if  nobody  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  thinking  of  any  other.     Great 
competition,  sir,  between  the  dipterists  and  the 
lepidopterists  as  to  which  shall  get  in  their  can- 
didate.     Several .  close   ballotings  already;   ad- 
journed for  a  fortnight.     Poor  concerns  both  of 
'em.     Wait  till  our  turn  comes. 

—  I  suppose  you  are  an  entomologist?  —  I  said 
with  a  note  of  interrogation. 

— Not  quite  so  ambitious  as  that,  sir.  I  should 
like  to  put  my  eyes  on  the  individual  entitled  to 
that  name !  A  society  may  call  itself  an  Entomo- 
logical Society,  but  the  man  who  arrogates  such  a 
broad  title  as  that  to  himself,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  is  a  pretender,  sir,  a  dilettante,  an  im- 
postor !  No  man  can  be  truly  called  an  entomo- 
logist, sir;  the  subject  is  too  vast  for  any  single 
human  intelligence  to  grasp. 

—  May  I  venture  to  ask,  — I  said,  a  little  awed 
by  his  statement  and  manner,  —  what  is  your 
special  province  of  study  ? 

I  am  often  spoken  of  as  a  Coleopterist, — he 
said,  —  but  I  have  no  right  to  so  comprehensive  & 
name.  The  genus  Scarabseus  is  what  I  have 
chiefly  confined  myself  to,  and  ought  to  have 
studied  exclusively.  The  beetles  proper  are  quite 
enough  for  tne  labor  of  one  'man's  life.  Call  me 
a  Scarabeeist  if  you  will ;  if  I  can  prove  myself 
worthy  of  that  name,  my  highest  ambition  will  be 
more  than  satisfied. 

I  think,  by  way  of  compromise  and  conveni- 
ence, I  shall  call  him  the  Scarabee.  Be  has  come 
to  look  wonderfully  like  tlioee  creatures^ — -the 
beetles,  I  mean, — by  being  so  moch  among  tfeent. 
His  room  is  hung  round  with  cases  of  them,  eaeli 
impaled  on  a  pin  driven  through  him,  something 
as  they  used  to  bury  suicides.  These  cases  take 
the  place  for  him  of  pictures  and  all  other  orna- 
ments. That  Boy  steals  into  his  room  sometimes, 
and  stares  at  them  with  great  admiration,  and  has 
himself  undertaken  to  form  a  rival  cabinet,  chiefly 
consisting  of  flies,  so  far,  arranged  in  ranks  su- 
perintended by  an  occasional  spider. 

The  Old  Master,  who  is  a  bachelor,  has  a  kindly 
feeling  for  this  little  monkey,  and  those  of  his 
kind. 

— I  like  children,  — he  said  to  me  one  day  at 
table,  —  I  like  'em,  and  I  respect  Jem.  Pretty 
much  all  the  honest  truth-telling  there  is  in  the 
world  is  done  by  them.  Bo  you  know  they  play 
the  part  in  the  household  which  the  king's  jester, 
who  very  often  had  a  mighty  long  head  underbids 
cap  and  bells,  used  to  play  for  a  monarch? 
There  Js  no  radical  club  like  a  nest  of  little  folks 
in  a  nursery.  Did  you  ever  watch  a  baby's 
fingers?  I  have,  often  enough,  though  I  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  own  one.  —  The  Master 
paused  half  a  minute  or  so,  —  sighed, — perhaps 
at  thinking  what  he  had  missed  in  life,  — looked 
tip  at  me  a  little  vacantly.  I  saw  what  was  the 
matter ;  he  had  lost  the  thread  of  his  talk. 

—  Baby's  fingers,  —  I  intercalated. 

— Yes,  yes;  did  you.  ever  see  how  they  will 
poke  those  wonderful  little  fingers  of  theirs  into 
every  fold  and  crack  and  crevice  they  can  get  at? 
That  is  their  first  education,  feeling  their  way  into 
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the  solid  facts  of  tlie  material  world.  When  they 
"begin  to  talk  it  is  the  same  thing  over  again  in 
another  shape.  If  there  is  a  crack  or  a  flaw  in 
your  answer  to  their  confounded  shoulder-hitting 
questions,  they  will  poke  and  poke  until  they 
have  got  it  gaping  just  as  the  baby's  fingers  have 
made  a  rent  out  of  that  atom  of  a  hole  in  Ms 
pinafore  that  your  old  eyes  never  took  notice  of. 
Then  they  make  such  fools  of  us  by  copying  on  a 
small  scale  what  we  do  in  the  grand  manner.  I 
wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  our  dried-up  neighbor 
there  to  ask  himself  whether  That  Boy's  collec- 
tion of  flies  is  n't  about  as  significant  in  the  Order 
of  Things  as  his  own  Museum  of  Beetles? 

—  I  cculd  n't  help  thinking  that  perhaps  That 
Boy's  questions  about  the  simpler  mysteries  of 
life  might  have  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of 
significance  as  the  Master's  inquiries  into  the 
Order  of  Things, 


RACE   OP  LIFE  —  FBOM  THE  ATTTOCRAT, 

0,  indeed,  no! — lam  not  ashamed  to  make 

you  laugh,  occasionally.  I  think  I  could  read  you 
something  I  have  in  my  desk  which  would  proba- 
bly make  you  smile.  Perhaps  I  will  read  it  one 
of  these  days,  if  you  are  patient  with  me  when  I 
am  sentimental  and  reflective;  not  just  now.  The 
ludicrous  has  its  place  in  the  universe ;  it  is  not  a 
human  invention,  but  one  of  the  Divine  ideas, 
illustrated  in  the  practical  jokes  of  kittens 
and  monkeys  long  before  Aristophanes  or  §hake- 
epeare.  How  curious  it  is  that  we  always  con- 
sider solemnity  and  the  absence  of  all  gay  sur- 
prises and  encounter  of  wits  as  essential  to  the 
idea  of  the  future  life  of  those  whom  we  thus  de- 
prive of  half  their  faculties  and  then  call  blessed! 
There  are  not  a  few  who,  even  in  this  life,  seem 
to  be  preparing  themselves  for  that  smileless 
eternity  to  which  they  look  forward,  by  banishing 
all  gayety  from  their  hearts  and  all  joyousness 
from  their  countenances.  I  meet  one  such  in  the 
street  not  unfrequently,  a  person  of  intelligence 
and  education,  but  who  gives  me  (and  all  that  he 
passes)  such  a  rayless  and  chilling  look  of  recog- 
nition,—  something  as  if  he  were  one  of  Heaven's 
assessors,  come  down  to  T*  doom"  every  acquaint- 
ance he  met,  —  that  I  have  sometimes  begun  to 
sneeze  qn  the  spot,  and  gone  home  with  a  violent 
cold,  dating  from  that  instant.  I  don't  doubt  he 
would  cut  his  kitten's  tail  off,  if  he  caught  her 
playing  with  it.  Please  tell  me,  who  taught  her 
to  play  with  it? 

No,  no  !  —  give  me  a  chance  to  talk  to  you,  my 
fellow-boarders,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  that 
I  shall  have  any  scruples  about  entertaining  you, 
if  I  can  do  it,  as  well  as  giving  you  some  of  my 
serious  thoughts,  and  perhaps  my  sadder  fancies. 
I  know  nothing  in  English  or  any  other  literature 
more  admirable  than  that  sentiment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne:  u  EVERY  MAN  TRULY  LIVES,  so  LONG  AS 

HE  ACTS  HIS  NATURE,  OR  SOME  WAY  MAKES  GOOD 
THE  FACULTIES  OF  HIMSELF." 

I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is,  not  so 
much  where  we  stand,  as  in  what  direction  we 
are  moving.  To  reach  the  pdrt  of  heaven,  we 
must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and  sometimes 
against  it, — hut  we  must  sMl,  and  not  drift,  nor 
lie  at  anchor.  There  is  one  very  sad  thing  in  old 
friendships,  to  every  mind  that  is  really  moving 
onward,  it  is  this :  that  one  cannot  help  using 
his  early  friends  as  the  seaman  uses  the  log,  to 
mark  his  progress.  Every  now  and  then  we  throw 
an  old  schoolmate  over  the  stern  with  a  string  of 


thought  tied  to  him,  and  look  —  I  am  afraid  with 
a  kind  of  luxurious  and  sanctimonious  compassion 
—  to  see  the  rate  at  which  the  string  reels  off, 
while  he  lies  there  bobbing  up  and  down,  poor 
fellow!  and  we  are  dashing  along  with  the  white 
foam  and  bright  sparkle  at  our  bows;  —  the  ruf- 
fled bosom  of  prosperity  and  progress,  with  a 
sprig  of  diamonds  stuck  in  it!  But  this  is  only 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  matter;  for  grow  we 
must,  if  we  outgrow  all  that  we  love. 

Don't  misunderstand  that  metaphor  of  heaving 
the  log,  I  beg  you.  It  is  merely  a  smart  way  of 
saying  that  we  cannot  avoid  measuring  our  rate 
of  movement  by  those  with  whom  we  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  comparing  ourselves ;  and 
when  they  once  become  stationary,  we  can  get  our 
reckoning  from  them  with  painful  accuracy.  We 
see  just  what  we  were  when  they  were  our  peers, 
and  can  strike  the  balance  between  that  and  what- 
ever we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  now.  No  doubt 
we  may  sometimes  be  mistaken.'  If  we  change 
our  last  simile  to  that  very  old  and  familiar  one 
of  a  fleet  leaving  the  harbor  and  sailing  in  com- 
pany for  some  distant  region,  we  can  get  what  we 
want  out  of  it.  There  is  one  of  our  companions ; — 
her  streamers  Were  torn  into  rags  before  she  had 
got  into  the  open  sea,  then  by  and  by  her  sails 
blew  out  of  the  ropes  one  after  another,  the 
waves  swept  her  deck,  and  as  night  came  on  we 
left  her  a  seeming  wreck,  as  we  flew  under  our 
pyramid  of  canvas.  But  lo  !  at  dawn  she  is  still 
in  sight,  —  it  may  be  in  advance  of  us.  Some 
deep  ocean-current  has  been  moving  her  on, 
strong,  but  silent,  —  yes,  stronger  than  these 
noisy  winds  that  puff  our  sails  until  they  are 
swollen  as  the- cheeks  of  jubilant  cherubim.  And 
when  at  last  the  black  steam-tug  with  the  skeleton 
arms,  which  comes  out  of  the  mist  sooner  or  later 
and  takes  us  all  in  tow,  grapples  her  and  goes  off 
panting  and  groaning  with  her,  it  is  to  that  har- 
bor where  all  wrecks  are  refitted,  and  where, 
alas  !  we,  towering  in  our  pride,  may  never  come. 

So  you  will  not  think  I  mean  to  speak  lightly 
of  old  friendships,  because  we  cannot,  help  insti- 
tuting comparisons  between  our  present  and 
former  selves  by  the  aid  of  those  who  were  what 
we  were,  but  are  not  what  we  are.  Nothing 
strikes  one  more,  in  the  race  of  life,  than  to  see 
how  many  give  out  in  the  first  half  of  the  course. 
"  Commencement  day"  always  reminds  me  of  the 
start  for  the  "Derby,"  when  the  beautiful  high- 
bred three-.year  olds  of  the  season  are  brought  up 
for  trial.  That  day  is  the  start,  and  life  is  the 
race.  Here  we  are  at  Cambridge,  and  a  class  is 
just  '*  graduating."  Poor  Harry  !  he  was  to  have 
been  there  too,  but  he  has  paid  forfeit;  step  out 
here  into  the  grass  back  of  the  church  j  ah. !  there 
itis:— 

"  HtJNC  LAPIDEM  POSTJERUNT 

SOCII   M03RENTES." 

But  this  is  the  start,  and'  here  they  are,  —  coats 
bright  as  silk,  and  manes  as  smooth  as  eau  lustrale 
can  make  them.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  colts 
are  pranced  round,  a  few  minutes  each,  to  show 
their  paces.  What  is  that  old  gentleman  crying 
about?  and  the  old  lady  by  him,  and  the  three 
girls,  what  are  they  all  covering  their  eyes  for? 
O,  that  is  their  colt  which  has  just  been  trotted  up 
on  the  stage.  Do  they  really  think  those  little 
thin  legs  can  do  anything  in  Fucb  a  slashing 
sweepstakes  as  is  coming  off  in  these  next  forty 
years?  Qr  this  terrible  gift  of  second-sight  that 
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comes  f  o  some  of  us  when  we  begin  to  look  through 
the  silYered  rings  of  the  arcm  senilis! 

Ten  gears  gone.  First  turn  in  the  race.  A  few 
broken  down;  two  or  three  bolted.  Several  show 
in  advance  of  the  ruck.  Cassock,  a  black  colt, 
seems  to  be  ahead  of  the  rest;  those  black  colts 
commonly  get  the  start,  I  have  noticed,  of  the 
others,  in  the  first  quarter.  Meteor  has  pulled  up. 

Twenty  years.  Second  corner  turned.  Camock 
has  dropped  from  the  front,  and  JudeXj  an  iron- 
gray,  has  the  lead.  But  look!  how  they  have 
thinned  out !  Down  flat,  —  five,  —  six,  —  how 
many?  They  lie  still  enough!  they  will  not  get 
up  again  in  this  race,  be  very  sure !  And  the  rest 
of  them,  what  a  '*  tailing  off"  !  Anybody  can  see 
who  is  going  to  win,  —  perhaps. 

Thirty  years.  Third  corner  turned.  JDitw, 
bright  sorrel,  ridden  by  the  fellow  in  a  yellow 
jacket,  begins  to  make  play  fast ;  is  getting  to  be 
the  favorite  with  many.  But  who  is  that  other 
one  that  has  been  lengthening  his  stride  from  the 
first,  and  now  shows  close  up  to  the  front?  Don't 
you  remember  the  quiet  brown  colt  Asteroid,  with 
the  star  in  his  forehead  ?  That  is  he  ;  he  is  one 
of  the  sort  that  lasts;  look  out  for  him!  The 
black  "colt,"  as  we  used  to  call  him,  is  in  the 
background,  taking  it  easily  in  a  gentle  trot. 
There  is  one  they  used  to  call  the  Filly,  on  account 
of  a  certain  feminine  air  he  had ;  well  up,  you 
see;  the  Filly  is  not  to  be  despised,  my  boy! 

Forty  j/earff.  More  dropping  off,  —  but  places 
much  as  before. 

Fifty  years.  Bace  over.  All  that  are  on  the 
course  are  coming  in  at  a  walk ;  no  more  running. 
Who  is  ahead  ?  Ahead  ?  What !  and  the  winning- 
post  a  slab  of  white  or  gray  stone  standing  out 
from  that  turf  where  there  is  no  more  jockeying 
or  straining  for  victory !  Well,  the  world  marks 
their  places  in  its  betting-book ;  but  be  sure  that 
these  matter  very  little,  if  they  have  run  as  well 
as  they  knew  how ! 

**THE   BBAIZr — FROM  THE   AUTOCRAT. 

Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The 

Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up  once  for  all,  then 
closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hand 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 

Tic-tad  tie-tae!  go  the  wheels  of  thought;  our 
will  cannot  stop  them;  they  cannot  stop  them- 
selves; j-leep  cannot  still  them;  madness  only 
makes  them  go  faster;  death  alone  can  "break  into 
the  case,  and,  seizing  the  ever-swinging  pendulum, 
which  we  call  the  heart,  silence  at  last  the  click- 
ing of  the  terrible  escapement  we  have  carried  so 
long  beneath  our  wrinkled  foreheads. 

If  we  could  only  get  at  them,  as  we  lie  on  our 
pillows  and  count  the  dead  beats -of  thought  after 
thought  and  image  after  image  jarring  through 
the  overtired  organ!  Will  nobody  block  those 
•wheels,  uncouple  that  pinion,  cut  the  string  that 
holds  those  weights,  blow  up  the  infernal  machine 
with  gunpowder?  What  a  passion  comes  over  us 
sometime  for  silence  and  rest!  —  that  this  dread- 
ful mechanism,  unwinding  the  endless  tapestry 
of  time,  embroidered  with  spectral  figures  of  life 
and  death,  could  have  but  one  brief  holid?iy  ! 
Who  can  wonder  that  men  swing  themselves  off 
from  beams  in  hempen  lassos?  —  that  they  jump 
off  from  parapets  into  the  swift  and  gurgling 
waters  beneath?  —  that  they  take  counsel  of  the 
grim  friend  who  has  but  to  utter  his  one  per- 
emptory monosyllable  and  the  restless  machine  is 
shivered  as  a  vase  that  is  dashed  upon  a  marble 
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floor?  Under  that  building  which  we  pass  every 
day  there  are  strung  dungeons,  where  neither 
hook,  nor  bar,  nor  bed-cord,  nor  drinking-vessel 
from  which  a  sharp  fragment  may  be  shattered, 
shall  by  any  chance  be  seen.  There  is  nothing 
for  it,  when  the  brain  is  on  fire  with  the  whirling 
of  its  wheels,  but  to  spring  against  the  stone  wall 
and  silence  them  with  one  crash.  Ah,  they  re- 
membered that,  —  the  kind  city  fathers,  —  and  the 
walls  are  nicely  padded,  so  that  one  can  take  such 
exercise  as  he  likes  without  damaging  himself  on 
the  very  plain  and  serviceable  upholstery.  If 
anybody  would  only  contrive  some  kind  of  a  lever 
that  one  could  thrust  in  among  the  works  of  this 
horrid  automaton  and  check  them,  or  alter  their 
rate  of  jroing,  what  would  the  world  give  for  the 
discovery  ? 

**THB   CHAMBERED  NATJTILTTS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Where  the  cold  *ea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  stream- 
ing hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

Tear  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spiead  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining^archway  through, 

Built,  up  its  idle  door, 

Stretched  in   his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the 
old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn  ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 

Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice 
that  sings :  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 
sea! 

**THE   DEACON'S    MASTERPIECE:    OR  THE  WONDERFUL 

"ONE-HOSS  SHAY." 

A  Logical  Story. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it ah,  but  stay, 

I  '11  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay, 
Scaring  the  parson  into  fits, 
Frightening  people  out  of  their  wits,  — 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  I  say? 
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Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
G-eorgius  -Secundw  was  then  alive,  — 
Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive* 
That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down, 
And  Braddock"s  army  was  done  so  brown, 
Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 
It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 
There  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot,  — 
In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill, 
In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 
In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace,  —  lurking  still, 
Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will,  — 
Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without, — 
And  that 's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 
A  chaise  breaks  down,  but,  does  n't  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore,  (as  Deacons  do, 
With  an  "  I  dew  vum,"  or  an  "I  tell  yeou,") 
He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
V  the  keounty  V  all  the  kentry  raoun' ; 
It  should  be  so  built  that  it  couldrt  break  daown: 
—  "Furt"  said  the  Deacon,  "'t's  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes'  place  mus'  stan'  the  strain ; 
7n'  the  way  t'  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 
T'  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest." 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 

Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 

That  could  n't  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke,  — 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills ; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills ; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees; 

The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese, 

But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these ; 

The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  4*  Settler's  ellum," — 

Last  of  its  timber,  —  they  could  n't  sell  'em, 

Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips, 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 

Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spiing,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too, 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue; 

Thoroughbrace  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 

Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  "  put  her  through."  — 

"  There !  "  said  the  Deacon,  **  naow  she  '11  dew." 

Do !  I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 

She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less! 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren  —  where  were  they? 

But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 

As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon- earthquake-day  ! 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  ;  it  came  an^  found 
The  deacon's  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten  ;  — 
"Hahnsum  kerridge  "  they  called  it  then. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came ;  — 
Running  as  usual;  much  the  same. 
Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive, 
And  then  come  fifty,  And  JIFTY-FIVE. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact  there  's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large ; 

Take  it.  —  You  're  welcome.  — No  extra  charge.) 


FIEST  or  NOVEMBER,  —  the  Earthquake-day. 

There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay, 
A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay, 
But  nothing  local,  as  one  may  say. 
There  could  n't  be,  —  for  the  Deacon's  art 
Had  made  it  so  like  in  eyery  part 
That  there  was  n't  a  chance  for  one  to  sturt. 
For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 
And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 
And  the  whippletree  neither  less  nor  more, 
And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 
And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  pa^t  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out! 

First  of  November,  'Fifty-five ! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  rhe  way  ! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 

Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 

"Huddup!"  said  the  parson.  —  Off  went  they. 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text,  — 

Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 

At  what  the  —  Moses — was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 

Close  by  the  meet'n'-house  on  the  hill. 

. —  First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill, 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill,  — 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock, 

At  half  past  nine  by  the  meet'n'-house-clock,  — 

Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock  1 

—  What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 

When  he  gob  up  and  stared  around  ? 

The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound, 

As. if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground ! 

You  see,  of  course,  if  you  're  not  a  dunce, 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once,  — 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 

Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
Logic  is  logic.     That 's  all  I  say. 

CONTENTMENT. 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below." 

Little  I  ask ;  my  wants  are  few ; 

I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone, 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  will  do,) 
That  I  may  call  my  own ;  — 
And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one, 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sun. 

Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten;  — 
If  Nature  can  subsist  on  three, 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.     Amen! 
I  always  thought  cold  victual  nice;  — 
My  choice  would  be  vanilla-ice. 

I  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land ;  — 

Give  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there,  — 
Some  good  bank-stock, — some  note  of  hand, 

Or.  trifling  railroad  share  ;  — 
I  only  ask  that  Fortune  send 
A  little  more  than  I  shall  spend. 

Honors  are  silly  toys,  I  know, 

And  titles  are  but  empty  names ;  — 
I  would,  perhaps,  be  Plenipo,  -r- 
But  only  near*  St.  James  ; 
I  Jm  very  sure  I  should  not  care 
To  fill  our  Gubernator'a  chair. 

Jewels  are  bawb.les  ;  Jt  is  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  unfruitful  things ;  — 
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One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pmt  — 
Some,  not  so  large,  in  rings,  — 
A  ruby,  and  a  pearl,  or  so, 
Will  do  for  me  ;  —  I  laugh  at  show. 

My  dame  should  dress  in  cheap  attire; 

(Good,  heavy  silks  are  never  dear;  )— 
I  owe  perhaps  I  might  desire 

Some  shawls  of  true  Cashmere,  — 
Some  marrowy  crapes  of  China  silk, 
Like  wrinkled  skins  on  scalded  milk, 

I  would  not  have  the  horse  I  drive 

So  fast  that  folks  must  stop  and  stare; 
An  easy  gait  —  two,  forty-five  — 

Suits  me  ;  I  do  not  care  ;  — 
Perhaps,  for  just  a  smgle  spurt, 
Some  seconds  less  would  do  no  hurt. 

Of  pictures  I  should  like  to  own 

Titians  and  Raphaels  three  or  four,  — 
I  love  so  much  their  style  and  tone,  — 

One  Turner,  and  no  more,  — 
(A  landscape,  —  foreground  golden  dirt,  — 
The  sunshine  painted  with  a  squirt.) 

Of  books  but  few,  —  some  fifty  score 
For  daily  use,  and  bound  for  wear  ; 
The  rest  upon  an  upper  floor  ;  — 

Some  little  luxury  there 
Of  red  morocco's  gilded  gleam, 
And  vellum  rich  as  country  cream, 

Busts,  cameos,  gems,  —  such  things  as  these, 

Which  others  often  show  for  pride, 
I  value  for  their  power  to  please, 

And  selfish  churls  deride;  — 
One  Stradivari  us,  I  confess, 
Two  Meerschaums,  I  would  fain  possess. 

Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn, 
Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool  ;  — 
Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn, 

But  all  must  be  of  buhl  ? 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  double  share,  — 
I  ask  but  one  recumbent  chair. 

Thus  humble  let  me  live  and  die, 

Nor  long  for  Midas'  golden  touch, 
If  Heaven  more  generous  gifts  deny, 
I  shall  not  miss  them  muck,  — 
Too  grateful  for  the  blessing  lent 
Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  content  ! 


Come,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by— 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new 
And  all  was  bright  as  morning  dew, 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago, 
When  you  were  Bill  and  1  was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail, 
Proud  as  a  cockerel's  rainbow  tail  ; 
And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tarn  O'Shanter's  luckless  mare; 
To-day,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill.* 

You  've  won  the  great  world's  envied  prize, 

And  grand  you  look  in  people's  eyes, 

With  HON.,  and  LL.D., 

In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see  — 

Your  fist,  old  fellow!     Off  they  go! 

How  are  you,  Bill  ?     How  are  you,  Joe? 

You  've  worn  the  judge's  ermine  robe, 
You  've  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe 


You  *ve  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain, 
You  Jve  made  the  dead  past  live  again  : 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will, 
But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  chaffing  young  folks  stare  and  say, 
"  See  those  old  buffers,  bent  and  gray  ; 
They  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens  ; 
Mad,  poor  old  boys  !    That's  what  it  means  "  — 
And  shake  their  heads;  they  little  know 
The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe  — 

How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride, 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side  ; 
How  Joe,  in  Fpite  of  time's  disguise, 
Finds  the  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes  — 
Those  calm,  stern  eyes,  that  melt  and  fill, 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  to  Bill. 

Ah  !  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame  ? 
A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame  ; 
A  giddy  whirlwind's  fickle  gust, 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust: 
A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Which  dust  was  Bill,  and  which  was  Joe. 

The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand, 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand, 

While  gaping  thousands  come  and  go  — 

How  vain  it  seems,  this  empty  show  ?  — 

Till  all  at  onee  his  pulses  thrill: 

'Tis  poor  old  Joe's  "God  bless  you,  Bill  I'* 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears, 
In  some  sweet  lull  of  heart  and  song, 
For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long, 
Just  whispering  of  the  world  below, 
Where  this  was  Bill,  and  that  was  Joe? 

No  matter  ;  while  our  home  is  here,  * 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear, 
When  fades  M  length  our  lingeriBg  day, 
Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  say 
Kea-d  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  still 
Hicjacet  Joe,     Hie  facet  Bill. 
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Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Republican,  in  two  volumes 
in  1851. 

In  1844,  lie  also  published  A  Memoir,  and  the 
Journal  of  Charles  Oarroll  of  Carrollton  during 
Tils  ^fusion  to  Canada  with  Chase  and  Franklin  . 
in  1776,  in  8vo.  •  i 

In.  1851,  hedelireredthe  Anniversary  Discourse  \ 
before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  which  he  | 
published  with  the  title,  Tah~gah-jute ;  or  Logan 
and  Captain.  Michael  Cresap*  It  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  a  worthy  backwoodsman  and  captain  of 
the  Involution  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty 
in  the  alleged  u  speech"  of  Logan,  handed  ^down 
by  Jefferson.  Logan  is  made  out  a  passionate 
drunken  savage,  passing  through  various  scenes 
of  personal  revenge,  and  ending  his  career  fn^a 
mele"e  induced  by  himself,  under  the  idea  that^in 
a-  fit  of  intoxication  he  had  murdered  his  wife. 
Colonel  Cresap,  on  the  other  han  \  appears  not 
only  entirely  disconnected  with  the  attack  on 
Logan's  family,  but  becomes  of  interest  as  a  well 
tried,  courageous  pioneer  of  the  western  civiliza- 
tion— a  type  of  his  class,  and  well  worthy  a 
chapter  in  the  historical  narrative  of  America. 
The  history  of  the  speech  is  somewhat  of  a^ curi- 
osity. It  was  not  spoken  at  all,  but  was  a  simple 
message,  communicated  in  an  interview  with  a 
single  person,  an  emissary  from  the  British  camp, 
by  whom  it  was  reported"  on  his  return.  This 
discourse,  expanded,  was  published  by  Mr.  Mun- 
sell,  in  1867. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Mayer  published  Captain  Canot, 
or  Twenty  Years  of  an  African  Slaver,  a  book 
which,  from  its  variety  of  adventure,  and  a  cer- 
tain story-telling  faculty  in  its  pages,  may  easily 
be  mistaken,  as  it  has  been,  for  a  work  of  pure 
invention.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Captain 
Canot,  whose  name  is  slightly  altered,  is  an  actual 
personage,  who  supplied  the  author  with  the  facts 
which  he  ha<3  woven  into  his  exciting  narrative. 
The  force  of  the  book  consists  in  its  cool,  matter- 
of-fact  account  of  the  wild  life  of  the  Slave  Trader 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  the  rationale  of 
whose  iniquitous  proceedings  is  nnblushingly 
avowed,  and  given  with  a  fond  and  picturesque 
detail  usually  reserved  for  topics  for  which  the 
civilized  world  has  greater  respect  and  sympathy. 
As  a  picture  of  a  peculiar  state  of  life  it  has  a 
verisimilitude,  united  with  a  romantic  interest 
worthy  the  pages  of  Be  Foe. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society,  with  which 
several  of  the  literary  labors  of  Mr.  Mayer  have 
been  identified,  of  which  he  was  president  sev- 
eral years,  and  to  which  he  has  been  a  liberal 
benefactor,  was  founded  on  the  27th  February, 
1844,  at  a  meeting  called  by  him.  It  became 
possessed  of  a  valuable  building,  the  Athenaeum, 
four  years  later,  in  conjunction  with  the  Balti- 
more Library  Company,  by  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  citizens ;  and  recently  in  1854,  the  Library 
Company  having  ceded  its  collection  of  books  and 
rights  in  the  property  to  the  Historical  Society, 
the  latter  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  endowments  of  the  kind.  ^ 

This  building  was  erected  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect  Robert  Gary  Long,  a  gentleman 
of  taste  and  energy  in  Ms  profession,  and  a  culti- 
vator of  literature.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1848,  where  he  was  fast  establishing  himself  in 
general  estimation,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut 
off  at  the  outset  of  what  promised  to  be  an 


active  career,  by  the  cholera  in  July,  1849.  He 
was  about  publishing  a  work  on  architecture, 
had  delivered  an  ingenious  paper  before  the  Kew 
York  Historical  Society  on  Aztee  Architecture, 
and  written  a  series  of  Essays  on  topics  growing 
out  of  his  profession,  entitled  Architectonics,  in 
the  Literary  World.  He  was  a  man  of  active 
mind,  intent  on  the  practical  employment  of  his 
talents,  while  Ms  amiable  qualities  endeared  him 
to  his  friends  in  society. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Athenaeum,  the 
Inaugural  Discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
who  took  for  his  subject  Commerce,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

The  joint  library  in  1854  numbered  about 
fourteen  thousand  volumes.  The  collection  of 
MSS.,  of  which  a  catalogue  has  been  issued,  is 
peculiarly  valuable  and  well  arranged.  The 
Maryland  State  MSS.  are  numerous,  including 
the  "  Gilmor  Papers,"  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Robert  Gilmor,  embracing  the  Early  and 
Revolutionary  Period.  The  "Peabody  Index," 
prepared  by  Henry  Stevens  at  the  expense  of 
George  Peubody,  the  banker  in  London,  is  a 
catalogue  in  eleven  costly  volumes  of  1729  docu- 
ments, in  the  State  Paper  office  in  London,  of  the 
Colonial  Period.  The  Library  has  also  a  -collec- 
tion of  Coins  and  Medals,  and  a  Gallery  of  Art, 
which  is  a  nucleus  for  the  exhibitions  in  the  city. 

**  The  later  works  of  Mr.  Mayer  are :  Obser- 
vations on  Mexican  History  and  Archeology, 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1856  ; 
Mexican  Antiquities,  1858;  and  Memoir  of 
Jared  SparTcs,  1867.  Since  March,  1863,  he  has 
been  in  the  Pay  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  in  1873  he  was  on  duty  at  San  Francisco. 

MTERA-BT  INFLUENCES  IN"  AMERICA. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Legare,—  one  of  the 
purest  scholars  given  by  America  to  the  world — in 
advising  a  young  friend,  at  the^  outset  of  his  life, 
that,  "  nothing  is  more  perilous  in  America  than  to 
be  too  long  learning,  or  to  get  the  name  of  bookish/' 
Great,  indeed,  is  the  experience  contained  in.  this 
short  paragraph  1  It  is  a  sentence  which  nearly 
banishes  a  man  from  the  fields  of  wealth,  for  it 
seems  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  concurrent  lives 
of  thought  and  action.  The  "  bookish"  man  cannot 
be  the  "business"  man!  And  such,  indeed,  has 
been  the  prevailing  tone  of  public  sentiment  for  the 
Last  thirty  or  forty  years,  since  it  became  the  paren- 
tal habit  to  ca&t  our  children  into  the  stream  of 
trade  to  buffet  their  way  to  fortune,  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  either  to  make  their  labor  pay,  or  to 
relieve  their  parents  from  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
maintenance.  Early  taught  that  the  duty  of  life  is 
incompatible  with  the  pursuits  of  a  student,  the 
young  man  whose  school  years  gave  promise  of 
renown,  speedily  finds  himself  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  pursuit  of  a  business  upon  which  his 
bread  depends,  and  either  quits  for  ever  the  book  he 
loved,  or  steals  to  it  ia  night  and  secrecy,  as  JSurna 
did  to  the  tangled  crypt  when  he  wooed  Egerial^ 

"  In  the  old  world  there  are  two  classes  to  which 
Literature  can  always  directly  appeal, — government, 
and  the  aristocracy.  That  which  is  elegant,  enter- 
taining, tasteful,  remotely  useful,  or  merely  designed 
for  embellishment,  may  call  successfully  on  men 
who  enjoy  money  and  leisure,  and  are  ever  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  new  pleasures.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  individuals  whose  revenues  are  the 
mere  alluvium  of  wealth,-— the  deposit  of  the  golden 
tide  flowing  in  with  regularity, — but  not  with  those 
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whose  fortunes  are  won  from  the  world  in  a  straggle 
of  enterprise.  Such  men  do  not  enjoy  the  refreshing 
occupation  of  necessary  labor,  ana  consequently, 
they  crave  the  excitement  of  the  intellect  and  the 
senses.  Out  of  this  want,  in  Europe,  has  sprung 
the  Opera, — that  magnificent  and  refined  luxury  of 
extreme  wealth — that  sublime  assemblage  of  all  that 
is  exquisite  in  dress,  decoration,  declamation,  melody, 
picture,  motion,  art, — that  marriage  of  music  and 
harmonious  thought,  which  depends,  for  its  perfect 
success,  on  the  rarest  organ  of  the  human  frame. 
The  patrons  of  the  Opera  have  the  time  and  the 
money  to  bestow  as  rewards  for  their  gratification ; 
and  yet,  I  am  still  captious  enough  to  be  discontented 
with  a  patronage,  springing,  in  a  majority  of  eases, 
from  a  desire  for  sensual  relaxation,  and  not  offered 
as  a  fair  recompense  in  the  barter  that  continually 
occurs  in  this  world  between  talent  and  money.  I 
would  level  the  mind  of  the  mass  up  to  such  an 
appreciative  position,  that,  at  last,  it  would  regard 
Literature  and  Art  as  \vante,  not  as  pastimes, — as 
the  substantial  food,  and  not  the  frail  confectionery 
of  life. 

And  what  is  the  result,  in  our  country,  of  this 
unprotective  sentiment  towards  Literature?  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our  young 
men  whose  literary  tastes  and  abilities  force  them 
to  use  the  pen,  are  driven  to  the  daily  press,  where 
they  sell  their  minds,  by  retail,  in  paragraphs ; — 
where  they  print  their  crudities  without  sufficient 
thought  or  correction ; — where  the  iron  tongue  of 
the  engine  is  for  ever  bellowing  for  novelty ; — where 
the  daily  morsel  of  opinion  must  be  coined  into 
phrases  for  daily  bread, — and  where  the  idea,  which 
an  intelligent  editor  should  expand  into  a  volume, 
must  be  condensed  into  an  aphoristic  sentence. 

Public  speaking  and  talk,  are  also  the  speediest 
mediums  of  plausible  conveyance  of  opinion  in  a 
Republic.  The  value  of  talk  from  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  the  senate,  and  the  street  corner,  is  inapprecia- 
ble in  America.  There  is  no  need  of  its  cultivation 
amoi;g  us,  for  fluency  seems  to  be  a  national  gift. 
From  the  slow  dropping  chat  of  the  provoking  but- 
ton-holder, to  the  prolonged  and  rotund  tumidities 
of  the  stump  orator — everything  can  be  achieved 
by  a  harangue.  It  is  a  fearful  facility  of  speech  I 
Men  of  genius  talk  the  results  of  their  own  experi- 
ence and  reflection.  Men  of  talent  talk  the  results 
of  other  men's  minds :  and  thus,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  few  habitual  students,— where  there  are 
few  professed  authors, — where  all  are  mere  writers, 
where  there  is,  in  fact,  scarcely^  the  seedlir  g  germ 
of  a  national  literature,  we  are  in.  danger  of  becom- 
ing mere  telegraphs  of  opinion,  as  ignorant  of  the 
full  meaning  of  the  truths  we  convey  as  are  the 
senseless  wires  of  the  electric  words  which  thrill  and 
sparkle  through  their  iron  veins  I 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  mass  of  Ameri- 
can reading  consists  o& newspapers  and  novels; — 
that  nearly  all  our  good  books  are  imported  and  re- 
printed;— that,  with  a  capacity  for  research  and 
composition  quite  equal  to  that  of  England,  our  men 
become  editors  instead  of  authors.  No  man  but  a 
well  paid  parson,  or  a  millionaire,  can  indulge  in 
the  expensive  delights  of  amateur  authorship.  Thus 
it  is  that  Sue  is  more  read  than  Scott.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  intense  literature  of  the  weekly  news- 
papers is  so  prosperous,  and  that  the  laborer,  who 
longs  to  mingle  cheaply  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
health,  arid  knowledge,  purchases,  on  his  way  home- 
ward, with  his  pay  in  his  pocket,  on  Saturday  night, 
a  lottery  ticket,  a  Sunday  newspaper,  and  a  dose  of 
quack  physic,  so  that  he  has  the  chance  of  winning 
a  fortune  by  Monday,  whilst  he  'is  purifying  his 


body  and  amusing  his  mind,  without  losing  a  day 
from  his  customary  toil ! 

In  this  way  we  tiace  downward  from  the  mer- 
chant and  the  literary  man  to  the  mechanic,  the 
prevailing  notion  in  our  country  of  necessary  devo- 
tion to  labor  as  to  a  dreary  task,  without  respite  or 
relaxation.  This  is  the  expansive  illustration  of  Mr. 
Legare's  idea,  that  no  man  must  get,  in  America, 
the  repute  of  being  "bookish."  And  yet,  what 
would  become  of  the  world  without  these  derided 
*'  bookish**  men? — these  recorders  of  history — these 
developers  of  science — these  philosophers — these 
writers  of  fiction — these  thousand  scholars  who  are 
continually  adding  by  almost  imperceptible  contri- 
butions to  the  knowledge  and  wealth  of  the  world  I 
Some  there  are,  who,  in  their  day  and  generation,  in- 
deed appear  to  be  utterly  useless; — men  who  &eem  to 
be  literary  idlers,  and  yet,  whose  works  tell  upon  the 
world  in  the  course  of  ages.  Such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  occupations  of  Atticns,  in  Rome,  and  of 
Horace  Walpole,  in  England-  Without  Atticus, — 
fche  elegant  scholar,  who  stood  aloof  from  the  noisy 
contests  of  politics  and  cultivated  letters, — we 
should  never  have  had  the  delicious  correspondence 
addressed  to  him  by  Cicero.  Without,  the  vanity, 
selfishness,  avarice,  and  dilettantism  of  Walpole,  we 
should  never  have  enjoyed  that  exquisite  mosaic- 
work  of  history,  wit,  anecdote,  character  and  inci- 
dent, which  he  has  left  us  in  the  letters  addressed  to 
his  various  friends.  Too  idle  for  a  sustained  work, 
too  gossiping  for  the  serious  strain  that  would  have 
excluded  the  malice,  scandal,  and  small  talk  of  his 
compositions, — he  adopted  the  easy  chat  of  familiar 
epistles,  and  eonvertel  his  correspondence  into  an 
intellectual  curiosity  shop  whose  relics  are  now 
becoming  of  inestimable  value  to  a  posterity  which 
is  greedy  for  details. 

So  character  is  to  be  found  in  history  that  unites 
in  itself  so  many  various  aad  interesting  objects  as 
that  of  the  friend  of  Atticas.  Cicero  was  a  student, 
a  scholar,  a  devoted  friend  of  arty  and,  withal,  an 
eminent  "  man  of  business."  He  was  at  home  in  the 
Tuseulum  and  the  Senate.  It  was  supposed,  in  his 
day,  that  a  statesman  should  be  an  accomplished 
man.  It  was  the  prevailing  sentiment,  that  polish 
did  not  impair  strength.  It  w,as  believed  that  the 
highest  graces  of  oratory — the  most  effective  wis- 
dom of  spaeah, — the  conscientious  advice  of  patriotic 
oratory, — could  only  be  expeatel  from,  a  zealous 
student  who  had  exhausted  the  experience  of  the 
world  without  the  dread  of  being  "  bookish."  It 
was  the  opinion,  that  cultivation  and  business  moved 
hand  in  hand, — and  that  Cicero  could  criticise  the 
texture  of  a  papyrus,  the  grain  and  chiselling  of  a 
statue,  or  the  art  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
and  domestic  relations  of  Home-  Ta,ste,  architecture, 
morals,  poetry^  oratory,  gems,  rare  manuscripts, 
curious  collections,  government,  popular  favor,  all, 
in  turn,  engaged  his  attention,  and,  for  all,  he  dis- 
played a  remarkable  aptitude,  No  man  thought  he 
was  less  a  "business  man"  because  he  filled  his 
dwelling  with  groups  of  eloquent  marble ;  because 
he  bought  and  read  the  rarest  books;  because  he 
chose  to  mingle  only  with  the  best  and  most  intel- 
lectual society ;  because  he  shunned  the  demagogue 
and  never  used  his  arts  even  to  suppress  crime  1 
Cicero  would  have  been  Cicero  had  he  never  been 
consul.  Place  gave  nothing  to  him  bat  the  chance 
to  save  his  country.  It  can  bestow  no  fame;  for 
fame  is  won  by  the  qualities  that  should  win  place ; 
whilst  place  is  too  often  won  by  the  tricks  that 
should  condemn  the  practicer.  It  were  well,  both 
on  the  score  of  accomplishment  and  of  personal  bio- 
graphy, that  our  own  statesmen  would  recollect  the 
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history  of  a  man  whose  books  and .  orations  will 
endear  him  to  a  posterity  which  will  scarcely  know 
that  he  was  a  ruler  in  Eome  1 


SAMUEL  TTLEE. 

TTLER  was  bora  22d  October,  1809,  in 
Prince  Georgo's  County,  Maryland.  His  father, 
G'rafton  Tylar,  is  a  tobacco  planter  and  former, 
and  resides  on  the  plantation  where  Samuel  was 
born,  and  where  his  ancestors  lnwd  dwelt  for 
several  generations.  "  Samuel  received  his  early 
education  at  a  school  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
subsequently  at  the  seminary  of  Dr.  Carnahan  at 
George  Town,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Doctor,  soon  afterwards,  was  elected  President  of 
Princeton  College  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rov. 
James  M' Win  became  his  successor.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  and  their  literatures  were 
the  studies  which  were  at  once  the  pleasure  and 
the  business  of  this  instructor's  life.  Inspired 
with  his  teacher's  enthusiasm,  the  young  Tyler 
became  a  pupil  worthy  of  his  master.  So  fasci- 
nated was  he  with  Greek  literature,  that  for  the 
last  year  he  remained  at  this  school  he  devoted 
fourteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  to  the 
study,  until  the  Greek  forms  of  expression  became 
as  familiar  as  those  of  his  native  tongue. 

In  1827  Mr.  Tyler  passed  a  short  time  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont  Returning  to 
Maryland,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  law 
In  the  office  in  Frederick  City  of  John  Nelson, 
since  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar. 
The  Frederick  bar  had,  for  many  years,  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  learning  and  ability ;  and  there- 
fore Frederick  City  was  considered  the  best  law 
school  in  Maryland.  Cases  were  tried  in  the 
Frederick  Court  after  the  most  technical  rules  of 
practice,  as  much  so  as  at  any  time  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  The  late  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Taney,  built  up  his  professional  charac- 
ter at  the  Frederick  bar,  and  stepped  from  it  to 
the  first  place  at  the  bar  of  Baltimore  city. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and 
has  continued  to  reside,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
profession,  in  Frederick  city,  as  affording  more 
leisure  for  the  indulgence  of  his  literary  pursuits 
than  a  large  city,  where  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion would  be  likely  to  engross  his  whole  time. 

An  article  on  u  Balfour's  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation,"  in  the  Princeton 
Review  for  July,  1836,  was  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  authorship.  In  the  Princeton  Review  for 
July,  1840,  he  published  an  article  on  the  Ba- 
conian Philosophy ;  and  in  the  same  journal  for 
July,  1841,  an  article  on  Leuhart  *the  mathema- 
tician. In  the  Princeton  Review  for  April, 
1843,  Mr.  Tyler  published  an  article  on  Psy- 
chology, followed  by  other  papers;  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Baconian 
Philosophy;  in  October,  1844,  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  in  review  of  Liebig;  July,  1845,  on 
the  Connexion  between  Philosophy  and  Revela- 
tion ;  July,  1846,  on  Bush  on  the  Soul ;  and  in  the 
number  for  July,  1852,  an  article  on  Humboldt's 
Cosmos.  Mr.  Tyler  is  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Whately's  Logic  in  the  number  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  published  immediately  before 
that  journal  was  merged  in  the  New  York  Review. 


He  also  wrote  the  article  on  Brougham's  Natural 
Theology  and  that  on  Ranch's  Psychology  in  the 
Baltimore  Literary  and  Religious  Magazine,  edited 
by  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge. 

In  1844  Mr.  Tyler  published  the  first,  and  in 
184C  the  second  edition  of  his  Discourse  of  ike 
Baconian  Philosophy.  This  work  has  received 
the  approbation  of  eminent  thinkers  and  men  of 
science  in  America,  and  has  been  signalized  by  the 
approbation  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

A  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  people 
of  Maryland,  assembled  in  1850  to  frame  a  new 
Constitution  for  the  state.  The  subject  of  re- 
forming the  laws  was  a  matter  that  engaged 
much  of  the  consideration  of  the  body.  Amongst 
other  things,  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  in 
the  new  constitution  a  provision  abolishing  what 
is  called  special  pleading  in  actions  at  law.  This 
induced  Mr.  Tyler  to  address  to  the  convention, 
of  which  lie  was  not  a  member,  a  written  de- 
fence of  the  importance  of  retaining  special  plead- 
ing in  law  procedure ;  and  also  showing  that  all 
law  procedure  should  be  simplified.  This  view 
of  the  subject  of  law  reform  finally  prevailed, 
and  a  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  new 
constitution  requiring  the  Legislature  to  elect 
three  commissioners  to  simplify  the  pleadings  and 
practice  in  all  the  Courts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Tyler 
was  elected  one  of  these  commissioners.  In  the 
division  of  the  work  amongst  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues it  was  assigned  to  him  to  prepare  the  first 
report,  which  should  embrace  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  law  reform,  and  also  present 
a  simplified  system  of  special  pleading  for  all  the 
courts  of  law  m  the  state.  When  the  report  was 
published,  its  profound  discussion  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Common  Law  and  the  Civil  Law 
won  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  first  lawyers 
of  the  county. 

In  1848  Mr.  Tyler  published  in  New  York 
Burm  as  a  Poet  and  as  a  Man  ;  in  1858,  The  Pro- 
gress of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future; 
also  a  Memoir  of  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  LL.  D. ;  in 
1871,  an  edition  of  Stephen  on  Pleading  ;  and  in 
1873,  a  dissertation  on  The  Theory  of  the  Beauti- 
ful. Since  1867,  he  has  held  the  professorship  of 
law  in  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  0. 

GEORGE  BURGESS. 

THE  author  of  a  new  poetical  version  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  and  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine, 
was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  October 
31,  1809.  Upon  being  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1826,  he  became  a  tutor  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  subsequently  Continued  his  studies  at 
the  Universities  of  Bonn,  G-ottingen,  arid  Berlin. 
After  entering  the  ministry,  he  was  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  from  1834  to  1847, 
when  he  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopate. 

In  1840,  he  published  The  Book  of  JPsalmsj 
translated  into  English  Verse,  an  animated  and 
successful  version.  Pie  is  also  the  author  of 
Pages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England;  The  Last  Enemy,  Conquering  and 
Conquered,  two  academic  poems,  and  several 
published  Sermons. 

**  Bishop  Burgess  died  on  a  return  voyage 
from  the  Vest  Indies,  April  23,  1866.  The 
American  Metrical  Psalter  was  published  by  him 
in  1864,  and  was  followed  three  years  later  by  a 
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volume  of  Poems.  Ih  1869  appeared  a  Memoir 
of  the  Life  of  the  lit.  Jftw.  George  Burgew,  I).  Dn 
by  Rev.  A.  Burgess. 


O,  all  ye  nations,  clap  your  hands, 

And*  let  your  shouts  of  victory  ring, 
To  praise  the  Lord  of  all  your  lands, 

The  broad  creation's  awful  King. 
He  treads  the  realms  beneath  our  feet, 

He  breaks  the  hostile  armies  down, 
And  gives  and  guards  his  chosen  seat, 

The  home  of  Jacob's  old  renown. 

God  is  gone  up  with  shouting  throngs  ; 

Before  him  pealed  the  trumpet's  call  ! 
Oh,  sing  to  God  with  lofty  songs  ; 

Sing  praises  to  the  Lord  of  all  1 

Oh,  sing  to  God  a  royal  strain, 

To  earth's  high  King  a  raptured  cry! 

God  o'er  the  nations  spreads  his  reign, 
God  lifts  his  holy  seat  on  high, 

The  heirs  of  many  a  Gentile  throne, 
With  God's  and  Abraham's  seed  adore 

Tbe  shields  of  earth  are  all  his  own, 
As  high  as  heaven  his  glorious  soar. 

ALBEET  PIKE. 

ALBERT  PIKE  was  born  at  Boston  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1809.  When  he  was  four  years  old 
his  family  removed  to  Newburyport,  where  his 
boyhood  was  passed,  until  his  matriculation  at 
Harvard  in  his  sixteenth  year.  !Not  having  the 
requisite  means  of  support  he  soon  left  college, 
and  became  an  assistant  teacher  and  afterwards 
principal  of  the  NewburypMOrt  Academy.  After 
a  few  years  passed  in  teaching  in  this  and  other 
towns,  during  which  he  continued  his  classical 
studies  in  private,  he  started  in  the  spring  of  1831 
for  the  West.  Arriving  at  St.  Louis,  having  tra- 
velle  1  over  much  of  the  intervening  distance  on 
foot,  he  joined  a  band  of  forty  in  an  expedition  to 
Santa  F  e.  He  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  25th  of 
the  following  November,  and  passed  about  a  year 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  in  travelling  about  with 
merchandise  in  the  country.  In  September,  1832, 


he  left  Taos  with  a  company  of  trappers,  visited 
the  head-  waters  of  the  Red  river  and  the  Brazos, 
and  with  four  others,  separating  from  the  main 
party,  'directed  his  course  to  Arkansas,  and  ar- 
rived at  Port  Smith  in  November,  well  nigh  naked 
and  penniless.  He  passed  the  winter  in  teaching 
near  the  fort,  and  after  attempting  to  establish  a 
school  at  a  place  in  the  settlements,  which  was 
broken  up  in  consequence  of  his  falling  ill  of  a 
fever,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Advocate,  at  Little  Rock,  who  had  been 
greatly  pleased  by  some  poet:cal  communications 
he  had  furnished  to  the  paper,  became  Ms  part- 
ner. In  1834  he  succeeded  to  the  entire  proprie- 
torship of  the  journal.  In  1836  he  sold  out  his 
newspaper  property  and  commenced  ,the  practii  e 
of  the  law,  having  studied  and  been  .admitted  to 
the  profession  during  his  editorial  career.  He  also 
published  at  Boston  a  volume  containing  an  .ac- 
count in  prose  of  his  adventurous  journeyings,  and 
a  number  of  poems  suggested  by  the  noble  scei  &j 
through  which  he  bad  passed. 


He  has  since  published  Hymns  to  the  Gods, 
\vritten  in  his  earlier  days  of  school-keeping.  A 
number  of  other  poems  by  him  have  aLo  ap- 
peared in  several  periodicals. 

Mr.  Pike  served  with  distinction  as  a  volunteer 
in  tlie  Mexican  war.  He  occupied  a  prominent 
position  as  a  public  man  in  the  Southwest.  He 
published  in  1854,  Nugm,  ~by  Albert  Pike, printed 
for  private  distribution,  a  collection  of  his  poems, 
including  the  Hymns  to  the  Gods.  **In  1859  ap- 
peared, Statutes,  etc.,  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite.  During  the  late  contest, 
lie  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy.  Since 
1 868  he  has  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C.  A  new 
edition  of  Hymns  to  the  Gods,  and  Oilier  Poem*, 
lias  recently  been  privately  printed. 


HTMX  TO  CERE8. 


Goddess  of  bounty !  at  whose  spring-time  call, 
When  on  the  dewy  earth  thy  first  tones  full, 
Pierces  the  ground  each  young  and  tender  blade. 
And  wonders  at  the  sun  ;  each  dull,  grey^  glade 
Is  shining  with  new  grass ;  from  each  chill  hole, 
"Where  they  had  lain  enchained  and  dull  of  soul. 
The  birds  come  forth,  and  sing  for  joy  to  thee, 
Among  the  springing  leaves;  and  fcist  and  free, 
The  rivers  toss  their  chains  up  to  the  sun, 
And  through  their  grassy  banks  leapingly  run, 
When  thou  hast  touched  them;— thou  who  ever  art 
The  goddess  of  all  beauty ; — thou  whose  heart 
Is  ever  in  the  sunny  meads  and  fields ; 
To  whom  the  laughing  earth  looks  up  and  yields 
Her  waving  treasures ; — thou  that  in  thy  car 
With  winged  dragons,  when  the  morning  star 
Sheds  his  cold  light,  touchest  the  morning  trees 
Until  they  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  breeze ; — 

O,  pour  thy  light 

Of  truth  and  joy  upon  our  souls  this  night, 
And  grant  to  us  nil  plenty  and  good  ease ! 

O  thou,  the  goddess  of  the  rastiing  corn ! 
Thou  to  whom  reapers  sing,  and  on  the  lawn 
Hie  up  their  baskets  with  the  full  eared  wheat: 
While  maidens  come,  with  little  dancing  feet. 
And  bring  thee  poppies,  weaving  thee  a  crown 
Of  simple  beauty,  bending  their  he.-ids  down 
To  garland  thy  full  baskets ;  at  whose  side, 
Among  the  sheaves  of  wheat,  doth  Baeehus  ride 
With  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  feet  and  mouth 
All  wine-stained  from  the  warm  and  sunny  south ; 
Perhaps  one  arm  about  thy  neck  he  twines, 
While  in  his  car  ye  ride  among  the  vines, 
And  with  the  other  hand  he  gathers  up  ^ 
The  rich,  full  grapes,  and  holds  the  glowing  cup 
Unto  thy  lips— arid  then  he  throws  it  by, 
And  crowns  thee  with  bright  leaves  to  shade  thine 

eye, 

So  it  may  gaze  with  richer  love  and  light 
Upon  his  beaming  brow :  If  thy  swift  flight 

Be  on  some  hill 

Of  vine-hung  Thrace — O,  come,  while  night  is  still, 
And  greet  with  heaping  arms  our  gladdened  sight  I 

Lo !  the  small  stars,  above  the  silver  wave, 

Come  wandering  up  the  sky,  and  kindly  lave 

The  thin  clouds  with  their  light,  like  floating  sparks 

Of  diamonds  in  the  air ;  or  spirit  barks, 

With  unseen  riders,  wheeling  in  the  sky. 

Lo !  a  soft  mist  of  light  is  rising  high, 

Like  silver  shining  through  a  tint  of  red, 

And  soon  the  queened  moon  her  love  will  shed, 

Like  pearl  mist,  on  the  earth  and  on  the  sea, 

Where  thou  shalt  cross  to  view  our  mystery. 

Lo  I  we  have  torches  here  for  thee,  and  urns, 

Where  incense  with  a  floating  odor  burns, 
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And  altars  piled  with  various  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  ears  of  corn,  gathered  at  early  hours, 
And  odors  fresh  from  India,  with  a  heap 
Of  many-colored  poppies:  —  Lo  !  we  keep 
Our  silent  watch  for  thee,  sitting  before 
Thy  ready  altars,  till  to  our  lone  shore 

Thy  chariot  wheels 

Shall  come,  while  ocean  to  the  burden  reels, 
And  utters  to  the  sky  a  stifled  roar. 


FAREWELI,  TO 

Farewell  to  thee,  New  England! 

Farewell  to  thee  and  thine  I 
Good*  bye  to  leafy  JSFewbury, 

And  Rowley's  hills  of  pine  ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  brave  Merrimac  ! 

Good-bye  old  heart  of  blue  ! 
May  I  but  find,  returning, 

Tli  at  all,  like  thee,  are  true  1 

Farewell  to  thee,  old  Ocean  I 

Grey  father  of  mad  waves  ! 
"Whose  surge,  with  constant  motion, 

Against  the  granite  raves. 

Farewell  to  thee,  old  Ocean  ! 

I  shall  see  thy  face  once  more, 
And  watch  thy  mighty  waves  again, 

Along  my  own  bright  shore. 
Farewell  the  White  Hill's  summer-snow, 

Ascutney*s  cone  of  green  ! 
Farewell  Monadnock's  regal  glow, 

Old  Holyoke's  emerald  sheen  ! 

Farewell  grey  hills,  broad  lakes,  sweet  dells, 
Green  fields,  trout-peopled  brooks  ! 

Farewell  the  old  familiar  bells  ! 
Good-bye  to  home  and  books  ! 

Good-bye  to  all  !  to  friend  and  foe  1 

Few  foes  I  leave  behind  : 
I  bid  to  all,  before  I  go, 

A  long  farewell,  and  kind. 

Proud  of  thee  am  I,  noble  land  I 

Home  of  the  fair  and  brave  ! 
Thy  motto  evermore  should  stand, 
"  Honor,  or  honor's  gram  /" 

Whether  I  am  on  ocean  tossed, 
Or  hunt  where  the  wild  deer  run, 

Still  shall  it  be  my  proudest  boast, 
That  I  'm  New  England's  son. 

So,  a  health  to  thee,  Few  England, 

In  a  parting  cup  of  wine  ! 
Farewell  to  leafy  Newbury, 

And  Rowley's  woods  of  pine  ! 

ADRIAN  EOtTQUETTE. 

THE  Abbe  Adrian  Rouquette,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  native  of  Louisi- 
ana, is  of  mingled  European  and  American  parent- 
age; his  father,  Dominique  Kouquette,  being  a 
Frenchman,  and  his  mother,  Louise  Cousin,  a 
native  of  Louisiana.  He  was  born  in  3STew  Or- 
leans,, and  received  his  education  in  France,  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Nantes  ;  studied  for  the  bar 
but  relinquished  it  for  the  church,  becoming  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  seminary  at  New  Orleans, 
where  lie  officiates  on  stated  occasions  during  the 
week,  passing  the  rest  of  his  time  in  retirement 
and  study  at  his  residence  at  Mandeville,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Tammany,  in  that  state.  He  has 
cultivated  poetic  writing  in  both  French  and 
English,  with  .ease  and  elegance,  and  is  also  the 
author  of  some  eloquent  prose  compositions.  His 
chief  volume  of  poems,  Les  Sawanes,  Poesies  Am&- 


ricaines,  was  published  at  Paris  and  New  Orleans 
in  1841.  It  contains  numerous  expressions  of  sen- 
timent and  emotion  of  the  school  of  Chateau- 
briand, in  his  American  writing^  several  of  wbose 


themes  he  pursues.  There  are  also  poems  of  per- 
sonal foeling  exhibiting  warmth  and  tenderness. 
Of  the  American' descriptive  passages  we  may 
present  a  Souvenir  of  Kentucky^  written  in, 
1838 :— 

80TTVENIE  DE  KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky,  the  bloody  land  1 

Le  Seigneur  dit  a  Osee:  "  Apres  cola,  neanmoins,  je  Vattirerai 
doneernent  a  moi,  je  I"am6nerai  dans  la  solitude,  et  je  lul  par- 
lerai  an  coeur." 

(La  M1>U  OSES.) 

Enfant,  Je  dis  un  soir:  Adieu,  ma  bonne  m£rel 
Et  je  quittai  gaiment  sa  maison  et  sa  terre. 
Enfant,  dans  inon  exil,  line  lettre,  un  matin, 
(0  Louise!)  m'apprit  que  j'6tais  orphelin  I 
Enfant,  je  vis  les  bois  du  Kentucky  sauvage, 
Et  1'homme  se  souvient  des  bois  de  son  jeune  &ge! 
Ah  I  dansle  Kentucky  les  arbres  sont  bien  beaiix: 
C'est  la  terre  de  sang,  aux  indiens  tornbeaux, 
Terre  aux  belles  foists,  aux  se*culaires  chenes, 
Aux  bois  suivis  de  bois,  aux  magriifiques  scenes; 
Imposant  cimetiere,  oti  dorment  en  repos 
Tant  de  rouges-tribus  et  tant  de  blanches-geaux  ; 
Oil  1'ombre  du  vieux  Boon,  immobile  ge"nie, 
Semble  ecouter,  la  nuit,  l?e"terrielle  harmonic, 
Le  murmur e  6ternel  des  immenses  deserts, 
Ces  mille  bruits  confus,  ces  mille  bruits  divers, 
Cet  orgue  cles  forets,  cet  orchestre  sublime, 
0  Dieu !  que  seul  tu  fis,  que  seul  ton  souffle  anime ! 
Quand  au  vaste  clavier  p6se  un  seul  de  tes  cloigts, 
Soudain,  roulent  dans  1'air  mille  flots  a  la  fois : 
Sou  dain,  au  fond  des  bois,  son  ores  basiliques, 
Bourdomie  un  oc&an  de  sauvages  musiques ; 
Et  Fhomme,  a  tous  ces  sons  de  1'orgne  universel, 
L'homme  tombe  &  genoux,  en  regardant  le  ciel  1 
El  tombe,  il  croit,  il  prie ;  et,  Chretien  sans  e*tude, 
II  retrpuve,  4 tonne",  Dieu  dans  la  solitude ! 


JONES  VERY. 
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A  portion  of  this  lias  been  vigorously  rendered 
by  a  writer  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  JReview* 

"  Here,  with  Its  Indian  tombs,  the  Bloody  Land 
Spreads  out : — majestic  forests,  secular  oaks, 
Woods  stretching  into  woods;  a  witching  realm, 
Yet  haunted  with  dread  shadows ; — a  vast  grave, 
Where,  laid  together  in  the  sleep  of  death, 
Rest  myriads  of  the  red  men  and  the  pale. 
Here,  the  stern  forest  genius,  veteran  Boon, 
Still  harbors :  still  he  hearkens,  as  of  yore, 
To  never  ceasing  harmonies,  that  blend,  " 
At  night,  the  murmurs  of  a  thousand  sounds, 
That  rise  and  swell  capricious,  change  yet  rise, 
Borne  from  far  wastes  immense,  whose   mingling 

strains — 

The  forest  organ's  tones,  the  sylvan  choir — 
Thy  breath  alone,  O  God!  ean'st  animate. 
Making  it  fruitful  in  the  matchless  space  t 
Thy  mighty  fingers  pressing  on  its  keys, 
How  suddenly  the  billowy  tones  roll  up 
From  the  great  temples  of  the  solemn  depths, 
Resounding  through  the  immensity  of  wood 
To  the  grand  gushing  harmonies,  that  speak 
For  thee,  alone,  O  Father.     As  we  hear 
The  unanimous  concert  of  this  mighty  ehaunt, 
We  bow  before  thee ;  eyes  uplift  to  Heaven, 
We  pray  thee,  and  believe,    A  Christian  sense 
Informs  us,  though  untaught  in  Christian  books 
Awed  into  worship,  as  we  learn  to  know 
That  thoti,  O  God,  art  in  the  solitude!" 

In  1846  the  Abbe  Kouqtiette  pronounced  an 
animated  Discourse  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis, 
on  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Kew  Orleans.  In  1848  he  published  Wild  Flow- 
ers, a  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  written  in  Eng- 
lish, iu  which  his  style  is  restrained-  It  fulls  in 
the  rank  of  occasional  verses,  within  the  range 
of  topics  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  views  of  his 
church,  and  shows  a  delicate  sensibility  in  its 
choice  of  subjects. 

In  1852  a  pro=e  work:  appeared  from  his  pen, 
entitled  La  Th^baide  en  Amerique,  ou  Apologia 
de  la  Vie  Solitaire  et  Conitfrnplatvce ;  a  species 
of  tract  in  which  the  religious  retreats  from  the 
world  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
are  defended  by  various  philosophical  and  other 
considerations,  colored  by  the  writer's  sentimental 
poetic  view.  1} Antoniade  and  Po&mes  Patriot- 
tques  were  printed  in  1860 ;  and  in  1873,  Cathe- 
rina  Tegahkwitha,  a  poem  in  English  and  Indian 
in  character,  which  has  won  the  praise  of  critics. 


LTramble  coin  qu'il  me  faut  pour  prier  et  chanter. 
The  humble  nook  where  I  may  sing  and  pray. 

Victor  Laprad*. 
The  nook !  O  lovely  spot  of  land, 

Where  I  have  built  my  cell ; 
Where,  with  my  Muse,  my  only  friend, 
In  peacefulness  I  dwell 

The  nook !  O  verdant  seat  of  bliss, 

My  shelter  from  the  blast 
Midst  deserts,  smiling  oasis, 

Where  I  may  rest  at  last. 

The  nook !  0  home  of  birds  and  flowers, 
Where  I  may  sing  and  pray ; 

Where  I  may  dream,  in  shady  bowers, 
So  happy  night  and  day. 

The  nook !  O  sacred,  deep  retreat, 
Where  crowds  may  ne'er  intrude; 
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Where  men  with  God  and  angels  meet 
In  peaceful  solitude ; 

O  paradise,  where  I  have  flown ; 

0  woody,  lovely  spot, 
Where  I  may  live  and  die  alone, 

Forgetful  and  forgot  1 

TO  NATTJKE,  MT  MOTECKB. 

Bear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. — Byron. 
O  mature,  powerful,  smiling,  calm, 

To  my  unquiet  heart, 
Thy  peace,  distilling  as  a  balm, 
Thy  mighty  life  impart. 

0  nature,  mother  still  the  same, 
So  lovely  mild  with  me, 

To  live  in  peace,  unsung  by  fame — 
Unchanged,  I  come  to  thee ; 

1  come  to  live  as  saints  have  lived — 

1  fly  where  they  have  fled, 
By  men  unlwly  never  grieved, 

In  prayer  my  tears  to  shed. 

Alone  with  thee,  from  cities  fer, 

Dissolved  each  earthly  tie, 
By  some  divine,  magnetic  star, 

Attracted  still  on  high. 

Oh !  that  my  heart,  inhaling  love 

And  life  with  ecstasy, 
From  this  low  world  to  worlds  above, 

Could  rise  exultingly  ? 

FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE  ROTJQTJETTE,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  is  also  an  author.  He  was  bora 
January  2,  1810,  at  Kew  Orleans,  educated  there 
under  Prof.  Rochefort  at  the  Orleans  college,  and 
pursued  his  classical  studies  at  Nantes,  in  France. 
In  1828  he  returned  to  the  United  States ;  studied 
law  with  Rawle,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadel- 
phia; but  preferring  the  profession  of  literature, 
returned  to  France,  where  he  published  a  volume 
of  poetry,  Le$  Mesehac'b'enne*,  and  was  en- 
couraged by  Beranger,  Victor  Hugo,  Barthelemy, 
and  others.  It  was  followed  by  J?  fours  $Am&r- 
ique.  M.  Rouquette  has  led  the  life  of  a  trav- 
eller or  of  retirement,  and  has  prepared  a  work 
on  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  he  proposes  to 
publish  in  French  and  English,  as  he  writes  with 
ease  in  both  languages. 

JOKES  VERY 

Is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Essays  and  Poem* 
published  in  Boston  in  1839.  It  contains  three 
articles  in  prose  on  Epic  Poetry,  Shakespeare,  and 
Hamlet,  and  a  collection  of  Poems,  chiefly  son- 
nets, which  are  felicitous  in  their  union  of  thought 
and  emotion.  They  are  expressions  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  author,  and  in  a  certain  metaphy- 
sical vein  and  simplicity,  their  love  of  nature,  and 
sincerity  of  utterance,  remind  us  of  the  medi- 
tations of  the  philosophical  and  pious  writers  in 
the-  old  English  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  subtle  essay  on  Shakespeare  illustrates 
the  universality  of  his  genius  by  a  condition  of  the 
higher  Christian  life. 


The  author  of  these  productions  i?  a  native  and 
resident  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.    His  father  waa 
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a  sea  captain,  with  whom  he  made  several  voy- 
ages to  Europe.  Upon  the  death  of  this  parent 
lie  prepared  himself  for  college,  and  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  of  1836,  where  he  became  for 
awhile  a  tutor  of  Greek.  "  While  he  he.d  this 
office,"  says  Griswpld,  ua  religious  enthusiasm 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  which  gradually  pro- 
duced so  great  a  change  in  him,  that  his  friends 
withdrew  him  from  Cambridge,  and  he  returned 
to  Salem,  where  he  wrote  most  of  the  poems  in  the 
collection  of  his  writings."* 


tO  tHB  PAINTED  OOLTJMBIKE, 

Bright  image  of  the  early  years 
When  glowed  my  cheek  as  red  as  thou, 
And  life's  dark  throng  of  cares  and  fears 
Were  swiffrwinged  shadows  o'er  my  surmy  brow  I 

Thou  blmhest  from  the  painter's  page, 
Robed  in  the  mimic  tints  of  art ; 
But  Nature's  hand  in  youth's  green  nge 
With  fairer  hues  first  traced  thee  oa  my  heart 

The  morning's  blush,  she  made  it  thine, 
The  morn's  sweet  breath,  she  gave  it  thee, 
And  in  thy  look,  my  Columbine ! 
Each  fond-remembered  spot  she  bade  me  see. 

I  see  the  hill's  far-gazing  head, 
Where  gay  thou.  nodtlest  in  the  gale; 
I  hear  lignt-bannding  footsteps  tread 
!The  grassy  path  that  winds  along  the  vale. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  woodland  song 
Break  from  each  bush  and  \velL-kuown  tree, 
And  on  light  pinions  borne  along, 
Comes  back  the  laugh  from  childhood's  heart  of  glee. 

O'er  the  -dark  rock  the  dashing  brook, 
With  look  of  anger,  leaps  again, 
And,  hastening  to  each  flowery  nook, 
Its  distant  voice  is  heard  far  down  the  glen. 

Fair  child  of  art !  thy  charms  decay, 
Touched  by  the  withered  hand  of  Time ; 
And  hushed  the  music  of  that  day, 

When  my  voice  mingled  with  the  streamlet's  chime ; 
But  in  my  heart  thy  cheek  of  bloom 
Shall  live  when  Nature's  smile  has  fled; 
And,  rich  with  memory's  sweet  perfume, 

Shall  o'er  her  grave  thy  tribute  iucense  shed. 

There  shalt  tbou  live  and  wake  the  glee 
That  echoed  on  thy  native  hill ; 
And  when,  loved  flower!  I  think  of  thee, 
My  infant  feet  will  seem  to  seek  thee  still 


THE  WISTD-FLOWEIL 

Thou  lookest  up  with  meek  confiding  eye 
Upon  the  clouded  smile  of  April's  face, 
Unharmed  though  Winter  stands  uncertain  by 
Eyeing  with  jealous  glance  each  opening  grace. 
Thou  trastest  wisely  1  in  thy  faith  arrayed 
Move  glorious  thou  than  Israel's  wisest  King; 
Such  faith  was  his  whom  men  to  death  betrayed 
As  thine  who  hear'st  the  timid  yoice  of  Spring, 
While  other  flowers  still  hide  them  from  her  call 
Along  the  river's  brink  and  meadow  bare. 
These  will  I  seek  beside  the  stony  wall, 
And  in  thy  trust  with  childlike  heart  would  share, 
O'erjoyed  that  in  thy  early  leaves  I  find 
A  lesson  taught  by  him  who  loved  all  Imman  kind. 

*  Poets  -and  Poetry  of  America. 


THE  NEW  BIRTH. 

Tis  a  new  life ; — thoughts  move  not  as  they  did 

With  slow  uncertain  steps  across  ray  mind, 

In  thronging  haste  fast  pressing  on  they  bid 

The  portals  open  to  the  viewless  wind 

That  comes  not  save  when  in  the  dust  is  laid 

The  crown  of  pride  that  gilds  each  mortal  brow, 

And  from  before  man's  vision  melting  fade 

The  heavens  and  earth; — their  walls  are  falling 

now, — 
Fast   crowding    on,   each   thought    asks   utterance 

strong ; 

Storm-lifted  waves  swifb  rushing  to  the  shore, 
On  from  the  sea  they  send  their  shouts  along, 
Back  through  the  cave-worn  rocks  their  thunders 

roar; 

And  I  a  child  of  God  by  Christ  made  free 
Start  from,  death's  slumbers  to  Eternity. 


Bay !  J  lament  that  none  can  hymn  thy  praise 
In  fitting  strains,  of  all  thy  riches  bless; 
Though  thousands  sport  them  in  thy  golden  rays, 
Yet  none  like  thee  their  Maker's  name  confess. 
Great  fellow  of  my  being !  woke  with  me 
Thou  dost  put  on  thy  dazzling  robes  of  light, 
And  onward  from  the  east  go  forth  to  free 
Thy  children  from  the  bondage  of  the  night ; 
I  hail  thee,  pilgrim !  on  thy  lonely  way, 
Whose  looks  o.i  all  alike  benignant  shine; 
A  child  of  light,  like  thee,  I  cannot  stay, 
But  on  the  world  I  bless  must  soon  decline, 
New  rising  still,  though  setting  to  mankind, 
And  ever  ia  the  eternal  West  my  dayspring  find. 


I  thank  thee,  Father,  that  the  night  is  near 
When  I  this  conscious  beir  g  may  resign ; 
Whose  only  task  thy  words  of  love  to  hear, 
And  in  thy  nets  to  find  each  act  of  mine; 
A  task  too  great  to  give  a  child  like  me, 
The  myriad-handed  labors  of  the  day, 
Too  many  for  iny  closii  g  eyes  to  see, 
Thy  words  too  frequent  for  my  tongue  to  say ; 
Yet  when  thou  see'st  me  burthened  by  thy  love, 
Each  other  gift  more  lovely  then  appears, 
For  dark-robed  night  comes  hovet  ii.g  from  above. 
And  all  thine  other  gifts  to  me  endears ; 
And  while  within  her  darkened  couch  I  sleep, 
Thine  eyes  untired  above  will  constant  vigils  keep. 


THE  LATTER  RAIN", 


The  latter  rain, — it -falls  in  anxious  haste 
Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  bare, 
Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid  waste, 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  strength  repair ; 
But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  in  the  Spring, 
K"o  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  thickening  leaves ; 
The  robins  only  'mid  the  harvests  sing 
Pecking  the  grain  that  scatters  from  the  slienves; 
The  rain  falls  still, — the  fruit  all  ripened  drops, 
It  pierces  chestnut  burr  and  walnut  shell, 
The  furrowed  fields  disclose  the  yellow  crops, 
Eaeh  bursting  pod  of  talents  used  can  tell, 
And  all  that  once  received  the  early  rain 
Declare  to  man  it  was  not  sent  111  vain. 


The  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by, 
Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call, 
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The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh, 
For  1  am  known  to  them  both  great  and  small ; 
The  flower  that  on  the  lovely  hill-side  grows 
Expects  me  there  when  fc-prL  g  its  bloom  has  given ; 
And  many  &  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  knows, 
And  e'en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven; 
For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright, 
Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before ; 
His  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight, 
Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore ; 
And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood, 
Hear  from  his  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 

THE  MUTEB. 

"Wilt  thon  not  visit  me  ? 
The  plant  beside  me  feels  thy  gentle  dew ; 

And  every  blade  of  grass"!  see, 
From  thy  deep  earth  its  moisture  drew. 

"Wilt  thora  not  visit  me? 
Thy  moriii:  g  calls  on  me  with  cheering  tone; 

Ai  d  every  hill  and  tree 
Lei.d  but  oue  voice,  the  voice  of  Thee  alone. 

Come,  for  I  need  thy  love, 
More  than  the  flower  the  dew,  or  grass  the  rain 

Come  gentle  as  thy  holy  dove, 
And  let  me  Li  thy  sight  rejoice  to  live  again. 

I  will  not  hide  from  them, 

"When  thy  storms  come,  though  fierce  may  be  their 
wrath ; 

Eut  bow  with  leafy  stem, 
And  sti  ei.gthened  follow  on  thy  chosen  path, 

Yes,  Thou  wilt  visit  me; 
Nor  plai.t  nor  tree  thy  eye  delight  so  well, 

As  when  from  sin  set  tree 
My  spuit  loves  with  thii^e  in  peace  to  dwell. 


MAEGAEET  FULLER  OSSOIX 
MARGARET  FULLEE,  whose  native  disposition, 
studies,  association  with  her  contemporaries,  and 
remarkable  fzite,  will  secure  her  a  permanent 
place  among  the  biographies  of  literary  women, 
was  born  in  Cambridge}K>rt>  Ha  s.,  the  23d  of 
May,  1 810.  In  a  chapter  of  autobiography  which 
was  found  aino'  g  her  papers,  she  speaks  of  her 
father  as  a  working  lawyer  (he  was  also  a  poli- 
tician and  membtr  of  Congress-),  with  the  ordinary 
activities  of  men  of  his  cla-s;  but  of  her  mother 
as  of  a  delicate,  sen>itive,  spontaneous  nature. 
During  her  early  years  the  whole  attention  of 
Margaret  was  confined  to  books.  She  was  taught 
the  Latin  and  English  grammar  at  the  same  time, 
and  began  to  read  the  former  language  at  six  years 
of  age.  Her  father  set  h er  this  task-work  of  study, 
which  soon  grew  into  a  necessity.  At  fifteen  she 
describes  her  clay's  jjerfonnarsces  to  a  friend.  She 
was  studying  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  litera- 
ture, Ecottish  metaphysics — we  may  be  sure  a 
full  share  of  English  reading — and  writing  a  cri- 
tical journal  of  the  whole  at  night.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  forced  product  of  the  parental  di:?ci- 
pline ;  but  it  would  have  been,  no  product  at  all 
without  a  vigorous,  generous  nature.  This  the 
pupil  possessed.  Her  temperament,  bold  and  con- 
fident, assimilated  this  compulsory  education ;  and 
she  extracted  a  passionate  admiration  tor  Rome 
out  of  her  Latin  studies.  The  passage  in  which 
she  records  this  is  noticeable  as  an  illustration  of 
her  character: — 


In  accordance  with  this  discipline  in  heroic  com- 
mon sense,  was  the  influence  of  those  great  Romans, 
whose  thoughts  and  lives  were  my  daily  food  during 
those  plastic  years.  The  genius  of  Rome  displayed 
itself  in  Character,  and  scarcely  needed  an  oc- 
casional wave  of  the  torch  of  thought  to  show  its 
lineaments,  so  marble  stroi  g  they  gleamed  in  every 
light.  Who,  that  has  lived  with  those  men,  but  ad- 
mires the  plain  force  of  fact>  of  thought  passed  into 
action !  They  take  tip  thii  gs  with  their  naked 
hands.  There  is  just  the  man,  and  the  block  he 
casts  before  you, — no  divinity,  no  demon,  no  unful- 
filled aim,  but  just  the  man  and  Rome,  and  what  he 
did  for  Rome,  EverythiLg  turns  your  attention  to 
what  a  man  can  become,  not  by  yieldir.g  himself 
freely  to  impressions,  not  by  lettng  nature  play 
freely  through  him,  but  by  a  single  thought,  an 
earnest  purpose,  an  indomitable  will,  by  hardihood, 
self-eoinrnaiid,and  force  of  expression.  Architecture 
was  the  art  in  which  Rome  excelled,  and  this  cor- 
responds with  the  feelii  g  these  men  of  Rome  excite. 
They  did  not  grow, — they  built  themselves  up,  or 
were  built  up  by  the  fate  of  Rome,  as  a  temple  for 
Jupiter  Stator.  The  mined  Roman  sits  amoi  g  the 
nuns;  he  flies  to  no  green  garden ;  he  does  not  look 
to  heaven ;  if  his  intent  is  defeated,  if  lie  is  less  than 
he  meant  to  be,  he  lives  uo  more.  The  names  which 
end  in  "  us?  seem  to  speak  with  lyric  cadence,  lhab 
measured  cadence, — that  tiamp  ai.d  march, — which 
are  not  stilted,  because  they  iLdkate  leal  force,  yet 
which  seem  so  when  compared  with  any  other  lan- 
guage,— make  Latin  a  study  in  itself  of  mighty  in- 
fluence. Thelai  gncge  alone,  without  the  literature, 
would  give  one  the  thought  of  Rome.  Man  present 
in  nature,  commanding  nature  too  steri.ly  to  be  in- 
spired by  it,  standirg  like  the  rock  amid  the  sea,  or 
moving  like  the  fire  over  the  land,  either  impassive 
or  irresistible ;  kr.owir.g  not  the  soft  mediums  or  fin«a 
flights  of  life,  but  by  the  force  which  he  expresses, 
piercing  to  the  centre, ' 

We  are  never  better  understood  than  wBera  -sr-e 
speak  of  a  "  Roman  virtue,"  a  "  Roman  outlin^e." 
There  is  somewhat  indefinite,  somewhat  yet  unful- 
filled in  the  thought  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  of  molern 
Italy ;  but  ROME!  it  sta'ids  by  itself,  a  clear  Word, 
The  power  of  will,  the  dignity  of  a  fixed  purpose  is 
what  it  utters.  Every  Roman  was  a-i  Emperor.  It 
is  well  that  the  infallible  church  should  have  been 
founded  on  this  roek ;  that  the  presumptuous  Peter 
should  hold  the  keys,  as  the  conquering  Jove  did 
before  his  thundei'bolts,  to  be  seen  of  all  the  world. 
The  Apollo  tends  flocks  with  Adrnetus;  Christ 
teaches  by  the  lonely  Like,  or  plucks  wheat  as  he 
wanders  through  the  fields  some  Sabbath  morning. 
They  never  come  to  this  stronghol  1 ;  they  could  not 
have  breathe 1 1  freely  where  all  became  stone  as  soon 
as  spoken,  where  divine  youth  found  no  horizon  for 
its  all-promising  glance,  but  every  thought  put  on 
before  it  dared  issue  to  the  day  in  action,  its  toga 
virilis. 

Suckled  by  this  wolf,  man  g*^ins  a  different  com- 
plexion fro:n  thtxt  which  is  fel  by  the  Greek  honey. 
He  takes  a  noble  bronze  in  canips  and  battle-fields; 
the  wrinkles  of  councils  well  beseem  his  brow,  and 
the  eye  cuts  its  way  like  the  sword.  The  Eagle 
should  never  have  been  used  as  a  symbol  by  any 
other  nation :  it  belonged  to  Rorne. 

The  history  of  Rome  abides  in  mind,  of  course, 
more  than  the  literature.  It  was  dege-ieracy  for  a 
Roman  to  ase  the  pen ;  his  life  was  in  the  day.  The 
"  vau-iting"  of  Rome,  like  that  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  is  her  proper  literature,  A  man  rises ; 
he  tells  who  he  is,  aad  what  he  has  done ;  he  speak? 
of  his  country  and  her  brave  men ;  he  knows  that  a 
conquering  god  is  there,  whose  agent  ia  his  own 
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right  "hand ;  and  Tie  should  end  like  the  Indian,  "  I 
have  no  more  to  sny." 

It  never  shocks  us  that  the  Roman  is  self-con- 
scious. One  wants  no  universal  truths  from  him,  no 
philosophy,  no  creation,  but  only -his  life,  his  Roman 
life  felt  in  every  pulse,  realized  in  every  gesture. 
The  universal  heaven,  take*  in  the  Roman  only^to 
make  us  feel  his  individuality  the  more.  The  Will, 
the  Resolve  of  Man! — it  has  been  expressed, — fully 
expressed ! 

I  steadily  loved  this  ideal  in  my  childhood,  and 
this  is  the  cause,  probably,  why  I  have  always  felt 
that  man  must  know  how  to  stand  firm  on  the 
ground,  before  he  can  fly.  In  vain  for  me  are  men 
more,  if  they  are  less,  than  Romans.  Dante  was  far 
greater  than  any  Roman,  vet  I  feel  he  was  right  to 
take  the  Maatuan  as  his  guide  through  hell,  and  to 
heaven. 

This  education  acting  upon  a  sensitive  nature 
made  excitement  a  necessity.  Her  school  life, 
described  by  herself  in  the  sketch  of  Mariana  in 
her  book  the  Summer  on  the  Lakes,  appears  a 
constant  effort  to  secure  activity  for  herself  *and 
the  notice  of  others  by  fantastic  conduct.  One 
of  her  companions  at  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Hedge,  then -a  student  of  Harvard,  describes  her 
at  thirteen :  "  A  child  in  years,  but  so  precocious 
in  her  mental  and  physical  developments,  that 
she  passed  for  eighteen  or  twenty.  Agreeably 
to  this  estimate,  she  had  her  place  in  society  as  a 
lady  full-grown."  At  twenty-two,  led  by  the 
review  articles  of  Carlyle,  she  entered  upon  the 
study  of  German  literature,  reading  the  works  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  Noyalis,  and  Eichter, 
within  the  year.  She  was  at  this  time  fond  of 
society,  as  she  always  was.  Her  admiration  of 
the  personal  qualities  of  others  was  strong  and 
undisguised.  In  possession  of  power  and  au- 
thority and  self-will,  in  the  world  of  books,  na- 
ture was  not  to  be  defeated :  she  was  dependent 
to  a  proportionate  degree  upon  the  sympathy  of 
others.  In  this  way  she  became  a  kind  of  female 
confessor,  listening  to  the  confidences  and  experi- 
ences of  her  young  friends. 

In  1833  she  removed  with  her  father  to  Groton. 
His  death  occurred  there  shortly  after,  in  1835, 
and  the  following  year  Margaret  Fuller  became  a 
teacher  in  Boston  of  Latin  and  French  in  Mr. 
Alcotfs  school,  and  had  her  own  aesthetic  classes 
of  young  ladies  in  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
with  whom  she  read  portion^  of  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Leasing,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante. 

In  1837  she  became  principal  teacher  in  the 
Greene-street  school  at  Providence,  "  to  teach  the 
elder  girls  her  favorite  branches." 

These  literary  engagements  are  of  less  conse- 
quence in  her  biography  than  her  friendships — of 
the  story  of  which  the  memoirs  published  after 
her  death  are  mostly  composed.  She  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Mtirtineau  on  her  visit  to 
this  country  in  1835.  Her  intimacy  with  Emer- 
son grew  up  in  visits  to  Concord  about  the  same 
time.  His  notices  of  her  conversation  and  spiri- 
tual refinements  are  graphic.  Her  conversational 
powers,  in  the  familiarity  of  the  congenial  society 
at  Concord,  were  freely  exercised.  Emerson  says, 
u  the  day  was  never  long  enough  to  exhaust  her 
opulent  memory ;  and  I,  who  knew  her  intimately 
for  ten  years — from  July,  1836,  till  August,  1846, 
when  she  sailed  for  Europe — never  saw  her  with- 
out surprise  at  her  new  .powers."  Nor  was  this 


charm  confined  to  her  philosophical  friends  :  she 
had  the  art  of  drawing  out  her  humblest  com- 
panions Her  mind,  with  all  its  fine  culture,  was 
essentially  manly,  giving  a  common-sense,  dog- 
matic tone  to  her  remarks.  It  is  noticeable  how 
large  a  space  criticism  occupies  in  her  writings. 
It  is  her  chief  province ;  and  criticism  as  ex- 
hibited by  her  pen  or  words,  whether  anta- 
gonistic or  otherwise,  is  but  another  name  for 
sympathy. 

The  Providence  arrangement  does  not  appear 
to  have  lasted  long.  She  soon  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  employing  herself 
in  1S39  in  a  species  of  lectureship  or  class  of  la- 
dies— they  "were  called  Conversations — in  which 
German  philosophy,  aesthetic  culture  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  etc.,  were  made  the  topics  of  instruction. 
These  exercises  are  thus  described  "  by  a  very 
competent  witness,"  in  Mr.  Emerson's  portion  of 
the  Memoirs,  in  a  few  sentences,  which  show  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  received  by  her  admi- 
rers : — "  Margaret  used  to  come  to  the  conversa- 
tions very  well  dressed,  and  altogether  looked 
sumptuously.  She  began  them  with  an  exordium, 
in  which  she  gave  her  leadirfg  views;  and  those 
exordiums  were  excellent,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  tone,  the  ease  and  flow  of  discourse,  and  from 
the  tact  with  which  they  were  kept  aloof  from 
any  excess,  and  from  the  gracefulness  with  which 
they  were  brought  down,  at  last,  to  a  possible  level 
for  others  to  follow.  She  made  a  pause,  and  in- 
vited the  others  to  come  in.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  easy  for  every  one  to  venture  her  remark, 
after  an  eloquent  discourse,  and  in  the  presence 
of  twenty  superior  women,  who  were  all  inspired. 
But  whatever  was  said,  Margaret  knew  how  to 
seize  the  good  meaning  of  it  with  hospitality,  and 


to  make  the  speaker  feel  glad7  and  not  sorry,  that 
she  had  spoken." 

She  also  employed  herself  at  this  time,  as  after- 
wards, in  composition.  She1  published  in  1839  a 
translation  of  Eckermann's  -Conversations  with 
Goethe,  and  in  1841  the  Letters  of  Gunderode  and 
Bettine.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  Dial  were 
edited  by  her  in  1 84Q-~41 .  For  this  quarterly  pub- 
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li cation,  supported  by  the  writings  of  Emerson  and 
his  friends,  she  wrote  papers  on  Goethe,  Beetho- 
ven, the  Rhine  and  Romaic  ballads,  and  the  poems 
of  Sterling.  The  Dial  made  a  reputation  for  itself 
and  its  conductors ;  but  they  might  have  starved 
on  its  products.  Emerson  tells  us  that  "  as  editor 
she  received  a  compensation  which  was  intended 
to  be  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  hut  which, 
I  fear,  never  reached  even  that  amount." 

In  1843  she  travelled  to  the  West,  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Michigan,  and  publi.>hed  an  account 
of  the  journey,  full  of  subtle  reflection,  and  with 
some  studies  of  the  Indian  character,  in  the  book 
entitled  Summer  on  the  Lakes. 

In  1844  Margaret  Fuller  came  to  ^ew  York, 
induced  by  an  offer  of  well  paid,  regular  employ- 
ment upon  the  Tribune  newspaper.  She  resided 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Greeley,  in  a  picturesquely 
situated  1  ouse  on  the  East  river,  one  of  the  last 
footholds  of  the  old  rural  beauties  of  the  island 
falling  before  the  rapid  mercantile  encroachments 
of  the  city.  Here  she  wrote  a  series  of  somewhat 
sketchy  but  always  forcible  criticisms  on  the 
higher  literature  of  the  day,  a  complete  collection 
of  which  would  add  to  her  reputation.  A  portion 
of  them  were  included  in  the  volume  from  her 
pen,  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art,  published  in 
E"ew  York  in  1846.  Her  work  entitled  Woman 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  published  at  this 
time  from  the  Tribune  office. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  she  accompanied  her 
friends,  Mr.  Marcus  Spring  of  Brooklyn,  Kew 
York,  and  his  wife  to  Europe.  Her  contributions 
to  the  Tribune  were  continued  in  letters  from 
England  and  the  Continent.  She  saw  the  chief 
literary  celebrities,  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey, 
Chalmers,  and  Carlyle.  At  Paris  she  became  in- 
timate with  George  Sand.  At  Rome  she  took 
part  in  the  hopes  and  revolutionary  movements 
of  Mazzini,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  commissioner  for 
the  service  of  the  wounded,  during  the  siege  by 
the  French  troops,  to  the  charge  of  the  hospital 
of  the  Fate-Bene  Fratelli.  In  a  letter  to  Emerson 
elated  June,  1849,  she  describes  her  visits  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  her  walks  with  the  con- 
valescents in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Pope's 
palace  on  the  Quirinal: — uThe  gardener  plays 
off  all  his  water- works  for  the  defenders  of  the 
country,  and  gathers  flowers  for  me,  their  friend." 
At  this  time  she  acquainted  her  mother  with  her 
marriage. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Rome,  in  1847,  she 
had  been  separated  on  the  evening  of  Holy  Thurs- 
day from  her  companions  at  vespers  in  St.  Peter's. 
A  stranger,  an  Italian,  seeingher  perplexity,  offered 
his  assistance.  This  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
Ossoli.  The  acquaintance  was  continued,  and 
Ossoli  offered  his  hand.  He  was  at  first  refused, 
but  afterwards  they  were  married  in  December, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  marriage  was 
for  a  while  kept  secret,  on  the  ground  that  the 
avowal  of  his  union  with  a  person  well  known  as 
a  liberal  would  render  him  liable  to  exile  by  the 
government,  while  he  might,  by  secresy,  be  ready 
to  avail  himself  of  employment  under  the  new 
administration  then  looked  forward  to.  Septem- 
ber 5, 1848,  their  child,  Angelo,  was  bom  at  Rieti 
among  the  mountains. 


The  fortunes  of  the  revolution  being  now  broken 
by  the  occupation  of  the  French,  Ossoli  with  his 
wife  and  child  left  Rome  on  their  way  to  Ame- 
rica. They  passed  some  time  in  Florence,  and 
on  the  17th  May,  1850,  embarked  from  Leghorn 
in  the  ship  Elizabeth,  bound  for  New  York.  The 
captain  fell  ill  of  small-pox,  and  died  the  3d  of 
June,  off  Gibraltar.  On  the  9th  they  set  sail 
again  ;  the  child  sickened  of  the  disease  and  re- 
covered ;  on  the  15th  of  July  the  vessel  was  off 
the  Jersey  coast,  and  the  passengers  made  their 
preparations  for  arriving  in  port  the  next  day. 
That  night  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale  of  great 
violence.  The  ship  was  driven  past  Rockaway 
to  the  beach  of  Fire  Island,  where,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  she  struck  upon  the  sand. 
The  bow  was  elevated  and  the  passengers  took 
refuge  in  the  forecastle,  the  sea  sweeping  over  the 
vessel.  Some  of  the  passengers  were  saved  by 
floating  ashore  on  a  plank.  One  of  them,  Horace 
Simmer  of  Boston,  perished  in  the  attempt.  It 
was  proposed  to  Margaret  to  make  the  trial.  She 
would  not  be  separated  from  her  husband  and 
child,  but  would  wait  for  the  life-boat  It  never 
came.  The  forecastle  became  tilled  with  water. 
The  small  party  left  went  on  the  deck  by  the  fore- 
mast. A  sea  struck  the  quarter.  The  vessel  was 
entirely  broken  up.  The  dead  body  of  the  child 
floated  to  the  shore;  the  husband  and  wife  were 
lost  in  the  sea.  This  happened  at  nine  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  in  mid-summer  of  the  year,  and  at 
a  place  the  usual  resort  at  that  time  of  pleasure- 
loving  citizens.  As  if  to  enhance  the  sudden  con- 
trast of  life  and  death  the  disaster  took  place  within 
full  sight  of  the  people  on  the  shore.  The  simple 
expedient  of  passing  a  rope  to  the  land,  attached 
to  a  barrel,  at  the  proper  time,  might,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  those  present  told  us,  have 
saved  every  life  :  but  the  captaia  was  .  not 
there. 

It  was  known  that  Madame  Ossoli  had  with  her 
the  manuscript  of  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in 
Italy,  which  her  study  of  the  people,  her  know- 
ledge of  the  leaders,  her  love  of  freedom,  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle,  well  qualified  her  to 
write.  Diligent  search  was  made  tor  it  among  the 
property  which  came  ashore  from  the  wreck,  but 
it  could  not  be  found.  The  waves  had  closed  over 
that  too  —  which  might  long  have  survived  the 
longest  term  of  life. 

So  perished  this  intellectual,  sympathetic,  kind, 
generous,  noble-hearted  woman, 

The  materials  for  the  study  of  her  life  are  am- 
ple in  the  jointly  prepared  Memoirs  by  her  friends, 
the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Hedge,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ohanning,  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  These  able  writers  have  taken 
separate  portions  of  her  career,  with  which  they 
have  been  particularly  acquainted,  for  illustration, 
and  the  result  is  a  biography  preservative  of  far 
more  than  is  usually  kept  for  posterity  of  the 
peculiar  inoods  and  humors  of  so  individual  a 
life. 


POET.  Approach  me  not,  rn-in  of  cold,  steadfast 
eye  and  compressed  lips.  At  thy  coming  nature 
shrouds  herself  ia  dull  mist  ;  fain  would  she  hide  her 
sighs  and  smiles,  her  buds  and  fruits  evea  itr  a  veil 
of  snow.  For  thy  unkindly  breath,  as  it.  pierces  her 
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mystery,  destroys  its  creative  power.  The  birls 
d/aw  b,i;ifc  into  their  nests,  thesuaset  hnos  into  their 
eloucU,  when  you  are  seen  in  the  distance  with  your 
tablets  all.realy  to  write  them  into  prose. 

CRITIC.  O  my  brother,  my  benefactor,  do  not  thus 
repel  me.  Interpret  me  rather  to  our  common 
mother;  let  her  not  avert  her  eyes  from  a  younger 
chill  I  know  I  can  never  be  dear  to  her  as  thou 
art,  yet  I  a-n  her  child,  nor  would  the  fated  revolu- 
tions of  existe  jce  be  fulfilled  without  my  aid. 

POEL  How  meanest  thou  ?  What  have  thy 
measure  ue  its,  thy  artificial  divisions  and  classifica- 
tions, to  do  with  the  natural  revolutions?  In  ail 
real  growths  there  is  a  "give  and  take"  of  unerring 
accnraiy ;  in  ail  the  a.;ts  of  thy  life  there  is  falsity, 
for  all  are  negative.  Why  do  you  not  receive  and 
produce  in  your  kind,  like  the  sunbeam  and  the 
rose  ?  Then  new  light  would  be  brought  out,  were  it 
but  the  life  of  a  weed,  to  bear  witness  to  the  health- 
ful beatings  of  the  divine  he-irt.  But  this  perpetual 
.  analysis,  comparison,  and  classification,  never  add 
one  atom  to  the  sum  of  existence. 

CRITIC.  I  understand  you. 

POET.  Yes,  that  is  always  the  way.  You  under- 
stand me,  who  never  have  the  arrogance  to  pretend 
that  I  understand  myself. 

CRITIC.  Why  should  you? — that  is  my  province. 
I  am  the  rock  which  gives  you  back  the  echo.  I  am 
the  tuning-key,  which  harmonizes  your  instrument, 
the  regulator  to  your  watch.  Who  would  speak,  if 
no  ear  heard  ?  nay,  if  no  mind  knew  what  the  ear 
heard  ? 

POET.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  heard  in  thought  but 
in  love,  to  be  recognised  in  judgment  but  in  life.  I 
would  pour  forth  my  melodies  to»  the  rejoicing  winds. 
I  would  scatter  my  seed  to  the  tender  earth.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  in  prose  the  meaning  of  my  melody. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  my  seed  neatly  put  awny  be- 
ne  «th  a  paper  label.  Answer  in  new  paeans  to  the 
soul  of  our  souls.  Wake  me  to  sweeter  childhood 
by  a  fresher  growth.  At  present  you  are  but  an  ex- 
crescence produced  by  my  life;  depart,  self-con- 
scious Egotist,  I  know  you  not. 

CRITIC.  Dost  thou  so  adore  Nature,  and  yet  deny 
me?  Is  not  Art  the  child  of  Nature,  Civilization  of 
Man?  As  Religion  into  Philosophy,  Poetry  into 
Criticism,  Life  into  Science,  Love  into  L.'iw,  so  did 
thy  lyric  in.  natural  order  transmute  itself  into  my 
review. 

POET.  Review!  Science  1  the  very  etymology 
speaks.  What  is  gained  by  looking  again  at  what 
has  already  been  seen?  What  by  giving  a  technical 
classification  to  what  is  already  assimilated  with  the 
mental  life? 

CRITLC.  What  is  gained  by  living  at  all  3 

POET.  Beauty  loving  itself, — Happiness! 

CRITIC.  Does  not  this  involve  consciousness? 

POET.  Yes !  consciousness  of  Truth  manifested  in 
the  individual  form. 

CRITIC.  Since  consciousness  is  tolerated,  how  will 
you  limit  it  ? 

POST.  By  the  instincts  of  my  nature,  which  re- 
jects yours  as  arrogant  and  superfluous. 

CRITIC.  And  the  dictate  of  my  nature  compels 
me  to  the  processes  which  you  despise,  as  essential 
to  my  peace.  My  brother  (for  I  will  not  be  re- 
jected), I  claim  my  place  in  the  order  of  nature. 
TliB  Word  descended  and  became  flesh  for  two  pur- 
poses, to  organize  itself,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  its 
organization.  When  the  first  Poet  worked  alone,  he 
paused  between  the  caatos  to  proclaim,  "  It  is  very 
good."  Dividing  himself  among  men,  he  made  some 
to  create,  and  others  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  what 
is  created, 

POET.  Well!  if  you  were  content  with  saying, 


"  it  is  very  good  ;M  but  yon  are  always  crying,  "  it 
is  very  oad,"  or  ignorantly  prescribing  hoxv  it 
might  be  better.  What  do  you  know  of  it  ?  What- 
ever is  good  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  Why 
will  you  not  take  what  suits  you,  and  leave  the 
rest?  True  communion  of  thought  is  worship,  not 
criticism.  Spirit  will  not  flow  through  the  sluices 
nor  endure  the  locks  of  canals, 

CRITIC.  There  is  perpetual  need  of  protestantism 
in  every  church.  If  the  church  be  catholic,  yet  the 
priest  is  not  infallible.  Like  yourself,  I  sigh  for  a 
perfectly  natural  state,  in  which  the  only  criticism 
shall  be  tacit  rejection,  even  as  Venus  glides  not  into 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  nor  do  the  fishes  seek  to  dwell 
in  fire.  But  as  you  soar  towards  this  as  a  Maker, 
so  do  I  toil  towards  the  same  aim  as  a  Seeker  Your 
pinions  will  not  upbear  you  towards  it  in  steady 
flight.  I  must  often  stop  to  cut  away  the  brambles 
from  my  path.  The  law  of  my  being  is  on  iris,  and 
the  ideal  standard  seeking  to  be  realized  in  my 
mind  bids  me  demand  perfection  from  all  I  see. 
To  say  how  far  each  object  answers  this  demand  is 
my  criticism. 

POET.  If  one  object  does  not  satisfy  you,  pass  on 
to  another,  and  say  nothing.  ' 

CRITIC.  It  is  not  so  that  it  would  be  well  with 
me.  I  must  penetrate  the  secret  of  my  wishes,  ve- 
rify the  justice  of  my  reasonings.  I  must  examine, 
compare,  sift,  and  winnow  ;  what  can  bear  this  or- 
deal remains  to  me  as  pure  gold.  I  cannot  pass  on, 
till  I  know  what  I  feel  and  why.  An  object  that 
defies  my  utmost  rigor  of  scrutiny  is  a  new  step  ou 
the  stair  I  am  making  to  the  Olympian  tables. 

POET.  I  think  you  will  not  know  the  gods  when 
you  get  there,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  cold  pre- 
sumption I  feel  in  your  version  of  the  great  facts  of 
literature. 

CRITIC.  Statement  of  a  part  always  loolcs  like  ig- 
horance,  when  compared  with  the  whole,  yet  may 
promise  the  whole.  Consider  that  a  part  implies 
the  whole,  as  the  everlasting  No  the  everlasting 
Yes,  and  permit  to  exist  the  shadow  of  your  light, 
the  register  of  your  inspiration. 

As  he  spake  the  word  he  pntised,  for  with  it  his 
companion  vanished,  and  left  floating  on  the  cloud 
a  starry  banner  with  the  inscription  "  AfBatur 
Nuxnine."  The  Critic  unfolded  one  on  whose  flag- 
staff he  hnd  been  leaning.  Its  heavy  folds  of  pearly 
gray  satin  slowly  unfolding,  gave  to  view  the  word 
KOTITIA,  and  Causarum  would  luive  followed,  when 
a  sudden  breeze  from  the  west  caught  it,  those  heavy 
folds  fell  back  round  the  poor  man,  and  stifled  him 
probably,  —  at  least  he  has  never  since  been  heard 


JAMES  H.  PEBKI1TS. 

JAMES  HAKDASYD  PERKINS,  a  writer  of  an  acute 
m:nd  and  versatile  powers,  was  born  in  Boston 
July  81,  1810.  His  parents  were  Samuel  G-.  Per- 
kins aTi<l  Barbara  Higginson.  He  was  educated  by 
Mr.  S.  P.  Miles,  afterwards  a  tutor  of  mathema- 
tics at  Harvard,  and  at  the  Phillips  Academy  at 
Exeter,  and  the  Round  Hill  school  at  Northamp- 
ton. He  wrote  clever  tales  and  verses  at  this  pe- 
riod, humorous  and  sentimental. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  Ms  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  Canton  trade.  He  remained 
faithful  to  the  discharge  of  the  routine  duties  of 
this  occupation  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
necessities  of  a  poetic  and  naturally  despondent 
nature,  however,  grew  upon  him,  and  demanded 
other  employment  for  his  faculties.  In  the  winter 
of  18SO  he  found  relief  in  a  business  tour  to  Eng- 
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land  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  of  which  his 
faithful  friend  and  biographer,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Channing,  has  preserved  some  interesting  memo- 
rials. His  letters  on  the  journey  are  spirited  and 
abounding  with  character ;  thoughtful  on  serious 
points  and  amusing  in  the  lighter. 

Returning  home  in  trie  summer  of  1831,  he 
abandoned  mercantile  lifa  and  sought  a  home  in 
the  West.  He  took  up  nis  residence  at  Cincinnati, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law 
with  his  friend  the  Hon.  Timothy  Walker.  He 
studied  laboriously  and  conseientiou>Iy ;  but  the 
toil  was  too  severe  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
for  an  infirm  constitution,  and  a  scrupulous  con- 
science was  still  more  in  the  way.  His  pen  of- 
fered the  next  field,  and  he  laid  on  the  sh  fting 
foundation  of  the  magjizines  and  newspapers  some 
of  the  corner-stones  of  the  "  Literature  of  the 
West."  He  conducted  the  Western  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, and  edited  the  Evening  Chronicle,  a 
weekly  paper  which  he  purchased  in  the  winter 
of  1835,  and  united  with  the  Cincinnati  Mirror 
then  published  by  Mr.  William  B.  Gallagher  and 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Shreve,  who  has  been  since  pro- 
minently associated  with  the  Louisville  Gazette. 
The  last  mentioned  gentleman  remarks  of  his 
friend's  powers,  "  Had  Mr.  Perkins  devoted  him- 
self to  humorous  literature  he  would  have  stood 
at  the  head  of  American  writers  in  that  line."* 
His  fancy  w.:s  fresh  and  original ;  and  his  descrip- 
tive talent,  as  exhibited  in  Mr.  Channing^s  collec- 
tion of  his  writings,  a  pleasurable  and  ready 
faculty. 

Literature,  however  meritorious,  was  hardly, 
tinder  the  circumstances,  a  sufficient  reliance, 
Mr.  Perkins  was  now  a  married  man  in  need  of  a 
settled" support,  when  the  failure  of  his  publisher 
induced  him  to  engage  in  rural  life.  Failing  in 
the  scheme  of  a  plantation  on  the  Ohio  he  took  a 
few  acres  near  Cincinnati  with  the  view  of  raising 
a  nursery  of  fruit  trees.  To  acquire  information 
in  this'new  line,  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  two  hooks  which  he  meditated  on 
the  u  Constitutional  Opinions  of  Judge  Marshall," 
and  "  Reminiscences  of  the  St.  Domingo  Insurrec- 
tion," or  which  his  father  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, he  paid  a  visit  to  New  England.  Neither 
of  his  plans  WAS  carried  out;  but  a  new  and  ho- 
norable career  was  found  for  him  on  his  return  to 
0  ncirmati  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  Mi- 
nister at  Large,  a  mission  of  benevolence  to  which 
he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  brought 
his  characteristic  fervor  to  the  work,  and  gave  a 
practical  direction  to  the  charities?  of  the  city ;  alms- 
giving, in  his  view,  being  but  subordinate  to  the 
elevation  of  the  poor  in  the  self-respect  and  re- 
wards of  labor.  He  also  identified  himself  with 
the  cause  of  prison  discipline  and  reform,  and 
gave  much  attention  to  education.  He  was  a  ge- 
nerous supporter  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  Cincinnati.  He  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Cincinnati  Historical  Society  in  1844,  and 
was  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the  Ohio  Histo- 
rical Society ;  his  fondness  for  the  latter  pursuits 
being  liberally  witnessed  by  his  publication,  The 
Annals  of  the  West,  and  his  subsequent  series  of 
historical  sketches  of  that  region  in  the  North 


*  Chaiming's  Memoir  and  "Writings  of  Perkins,  1 91, 


American  Review  from  1839  to  1847,  character- 
ized by  their  research  and  excellent  descriptive 
style.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Perkins  inte- 
rested himself  in  a  plan  of  Christian  Union,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  his  quick  sensitive  mind. 

His  death,  December  14,  1849,  was  under  me- 
lancholy circumstances.  He  had  been  thrown, 
during1  the  day,  into  a  state  of  nervous  agitation 
by  the  supposed  loss  of  his  children,  who  had 
failed  to  return  home  at  a  time  appointed,  and  in 
the  evening  he  proposed  a  walk  to  recover  Ms 
spirits.  He  took  his  course  to  a  ferry-boat  on  the 
river,  and  in  a  st  te  of  depression  threw  himself 
into  the  stream  and  was  drowned. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  a  man  of  subtle  pow- 
er.^ keen  and  delicate  perceptions,  of  honorable 
attainments  in  literature,  and  of  philanthropic  use- 
fulness in  the  business  affairs  of  society. 

From  the  few  verses  preserved  in  the  interest- 
ing memoirs  by  Mr.  Channing,  who  has  traced 
his  career  with  an  unaffected  admiration  of  his 
virtues,  and  with  the  warmth  of  personal  friend- 
ship, we  select  two  passages  which  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  man. 


POVERTY  AXV  KNOWLEDGE. 

Ah,  dearest,  we  are  young  and  strong, 
With  ready  heart  arid  ready  will 

To  tread  the  world's  blight  paths  along; 
But  poverty  is  stronger  still 

Yet,  my  dear  wife,  there  is  a  might 
That  may  bid  poverty  defiance, — 

The  might  of  knowledge ;  from  this  night 
Let  us  on  her  put  our  reliance. 

Armed  with  her  sceptre,  to  an  hour 

We  may  condense  whole  years  and  aget ; 

Bid  the  departed,  by  her  power, 
Arise,  and  talk  with  seers  and  sages. 

Her  word,  to  teach  us,  may  bid  stop 
The  noonday  sun ;  yen,  she  is  able 

To  make  an  ocean  of  a  drop, 

Or  spread  a  kingdom  on  our  table. 

In  her  great  name  we  need  but  call 

Scott,  Schiller,  Shakspeare,  and,  beholdl 
The  sulfering  Mary  smiles  on  all, 

And  Faldtaif  riots  as  of  old- 
Then,  wherefore  should  we  leave  this  hearth, 

Our  book*,  and  all  our  pleasant  labors, 
If  we  can  have  the  whole  round  earth, 

And  still  retain  our  home  and  neighbours? 

"Why  wish  to  roam  in  other  lands? 

Or  mourn  that  poverty  hath  bound  us? 
"We  have  our  hearts,  our  heads,  our  hands, 

.Enough  to  live  on, — friends  around  us,— 

And,  more  than  all,  have  hope  and  love. 

Ah,  dearest,  while  those  last,  be  sure 
That,  if  there  be  a.  God  above, 

We  are  not  and  cannot  be  poor! 


*The  articles  are,  Fifty  Tears  of  Ohio,  July,  1889;  Early 
French  Travellers  in  the  West,  January,  1889 ;  English  Disco- 
veries in  the  Ohio  Val'ey,  July,  1889;  The  Border  War  of  the 
Eevolution,  October,  1S39  ;  The  Pioneers  of  Kentucky,  Janu- 
ary, 1S46 ;  Settlement  of  the  North- Western  Territory,  Octo- 
ber, 1847.  He  also  wrote  for  the  North  American  Eeview  of 
January,  1850,  an  article  on  Australia;  and,  for  the  New  York 
Beview,  July,  1889,  an  article  on  The  French  Eevolution. 
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ox  THE  DEATH;  OF  A  YOUNG  CHILD. 
Stand  back,  uncovered  stand,  for  lo  I 

The  parents  who  Imve  lo.>t  their  child 
Bow  to  the  majesty  of  woe  1 

He  came,  a  lieraid  from  above, — 
Pure  from  his  God  ho  catne  ta  them, 

Teaching  new  duties,  deeper  love; 
And,  like  the  boy  of  Bethlehem, 

He  grew  in  stature  and  in  grace. 

From  the  sweet  spirit  of  his  face 
They  learned  a  new,  more  heavenly  joy, 
And  were  the  better  for  their  boy* 

But  God  hath  taken  whom  he  gave, 
Recalled  the  messenger  he  sent! 

And  now  beside  the  infant's  grave 
The  spirit  of  the  strong  is  bent. 

But  though  the  tears  must  flow,  the  heart 

Aehe  with  a  vacant,  strange  distress, — 
Ye  did  not  from  your  infant  part 

When  his  clear  eye  grew  meaningless, 
That  eye  is  beaming  still,  and  stiU 

Upon  his  Father's  errand  he, 
Your  own  dear,  bright,  unearthly  boy, 
"Worketh  the  kind,  mysterious  will, 

And  from  this  fount  of  bitter  grief 
Will  bring  a  stream  of  joy ; — 

03  may  this  be  your  faith  and  your  relief  I 

Then  will  the  world  be  full  of  him ;  the  sky, 

With  all  its  pjaeid  myriads,  to  your  eye 

Will  tell  of  him;  the  wind  will  brentne  his  tone; 

And  slumbering  in  the  midnight,  they  alone, 
Your  father  and  your  child,  will  hover  nigh. 
Believe  in  him,  behold  him  everywhere, 
And  sin  will  die  within  you, — earthly  care 
Fall  to  its  earth, — and  heavenward,  side  by  side, 
Ye  shall  go  up  beyond  this  realm  of  storms, 

Quick  and  more  quick,  till,  welcomed  there  above, 
His  voice  shall  bid  you,  in  the  might  of  love, 
Lay  down  these  weeds  of  earth,  and  wear  your  na- 
tive forms. 


BENSON  J,  LOSSING. 

BENSOK  J.  LOSSING-,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Beekman,  Dutchess  County, 
N,  Y.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Hol- 
land in  1CTO,  and  were  the  first  settlers  in  the 
county.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  among  the 
early  English  settlers  on  Long  Island,  who  came 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  and  intermarried  with, 
the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York. 


At"  a  common  district  school  Mr.  ILossing 
received  a  meagre  portion  of  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother,  young  Lossing,  after  pass- 
ing a  short  time  on  a  farm,  in  the  autumn 
of  1826,  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  in 
Poughkeepsie,  the  county  town  of  his  native 
place.  So  satisfactory  had  his  conduct  been  dur- 
ing this  period,  that  before  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship  his  employer  made  him  an  offer  of 
partnership  in  Ms  business,  which  was  accepted. 


Meantime,  he  devoted  every  moment  of  leisure  to 
study,  although  opportunities  as  yet  for  obtaining 
books  were  extremely  limited.  His  bu>iness  con- 
nexion  proving  unsuccessful  he  relinquished  it, 
after  an  experiment  of  upwards  of  two  years ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1835,  he  became  joint  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Poughkeepxie  Telegraph,  the  leading 
weekly  paper  of  the  county.  The  co-partnership 
of  Killey  and  Lossing  continued  for  six  years. 

In  January,  1836,  was  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  small  semi-monthly  paper  entirely  de- 
voted to  literature,  entitled  The  'Poughkcepsie 
Casket,  which  was  solely  edited  by  Mr.  Los  ing. 
The  Gasket  was  a  great  favorite  throughout 
Dutchess  and  the  neighboring  counties,  and  gave 
evident  token  of  the  correct  taste  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  its  youthful  editor.  Having,  moreover,  a 
taste  for  art,  and  being  desirous  of  illustrating  his 
little  periodical,  Mr.  Lossing  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  J.  A.  Adams,  the  eminent  wood- 
engraver  in  the  city  of  New  York,  pleased  with  the 
practical  application  of  engraving  to  his  editorial 
business.  The  same  autumn  he  went  to  New 
York  to  seek  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  pen* 
oil  by  drawing  in  the  Academy  of  Design. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Lossing  was  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Family  Maga- 
zine, which  work  he  also  illustrated  in  a  superior 
manner.  He  now  became  permanently  settled  in 
New  York  as  an  engraver,  but  continued  his  busi- 
ness connexion  in  Poughkeep^ie  until  the  autumn 
of  1841.  While  engaged  throughout  the  day  in 
his  increasing  engraving  business,  he  performed 
his  editorial  labors  at  night  and  -early  in  the 
morning,  and  at  the  same  period,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1840-41,  wrote  a  valuable  little  volume 
entitled  An  Outline  History  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  was  published  as  No.  103  of  Harpers'  Fa- 
mily Library.  In  the  autumn  of  1846,  he  wrote 
a  book  entitled  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Sevetity- 
Si%,  consisting  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages 
royal  octavo,  and  illustrated  by  seventy  engrav- 
ings; and  shortly  after,  produced  three  biogra- 
phical and  historical  pamphlets  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  pages  each ;  together  with  the  Lives  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages. 
This,  and  the  subsequent  year,  he  also  edited  a 
small  paper  entitled  The  Young  People's  Mirror, 
published  by  Edward  Walker,  which  met  with  a 
ready  reception  from  that  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  June,  1848,  Mr.  Loscing  conceived  the  idea 
and  plan  of  the  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  defined  the  size  of  the  proposed  pages ; 
drew  some  rough  sketches  in  sepia  as  indications 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  introduce 
the  illustrations,  and  with  a  general  description 
of  the  plan  of  his  work,  submitted  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Four  days  afterwards  they  had  concluded  a  bar- 
gain with  him,  involving  ah  expenditure  of  much 
labor  and  many  thousands  of  dollars ;  and  some- 
thing within  a  month  afterwards  Mr.  Lossing  was 
on  his  way  to  the  battle-fields  and  other  localities  of 
interest  connected  with  the  war  for  Independence. 
In  the  collection  of  his  materials,  he  travelled  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  miles,  not  in  a  continuous 
journey  from  place  to  place,  but  a  series  of  jour- 
nevs,  undertaken  whenever  he  could  leave  his  re- 
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gular  "business,  the  supervision  of  which  hs  never 
omitted.  Although  the  Field  Book  was  upwards 
of  four  years  in  hand,  yet  the  aggregate  time  oc- 
cupied in  travelling,  making  sketches  and  notes, 
drawing  a  large  portion  of  tho  pictures  on  the 
blocks  for  engraving,  and  writing  the  work,  was 
only  about  twenty  months.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished in  thirty  numbers,  the  first  issued  on  the 
first  of  June,  1850;  the  last  in  December,  1852. 
It  was  just  beginning  to  be  widely  and  generally 
known,  and  was  enjoying  a  rapidly  increasing 
sale,  when  the  great  conflagration  of  the  Harpers' 
establishment  in  1853  destroyed  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  edition.  It  was  out  of  print  for  a 
year,  but  a  new  and  revised  edition  was  put  to 
press  in  March,  1855. 

During  portions  of  1858-54,  Mr.  Lossing  devot- 
ed much  time  to  the  preparation  of  an  Illustrated 
History  of  the  United  States  for  schools  and  fami- 
lies; and  early  in  1855  completed  a  work  of  four 
hundred  pages  which  he  entitled  Our  Country- 
men,  containing  numerous  brief  sketches  with 
portraits  on  wood  of  remarkable  persons  eminent 
by  their  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

During  the  latter  years,  Mr.  Lossing  was  also 
engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  an  elaborate 
illustrated  history  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  also  a 
history  of  the  French  Empire  in  America;  each 
to  be  uniform  in  size  of  page  and  style  with  his 
Field  Book.  He  has  also  formed  an  association  with 
Mr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  well  known  throughout  the 
west  as  an  indefatigable  collector  of  traditions, 
manuscripts,  journals,  letters,  &c.,  relating  to  the 
history  and  biography  of  the  settlements  and  set- 
tlers beyond  the  Alleghanies,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  series  of  volumes  commencing  with 
the  life  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Mr.  Lossing  has  also  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  to  various  publications  of  the  clay,  especial- 
ly to  Harpers'  Magazine,  in  a  series  of  American 
biographical  articles  in  which  his  pen.  and  pencil 
are  equally  employed. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Lossing  published  a  History  of 
the  United  States  for  use  in  schools,  and  in  1859 
an  interesting  volume  of  anecdote  and  personal 
history,  amply  illustrated  by  designs  from  his  own 
pencil,  entitled,  Mount  Vernon  and  its  Associa- 
tions—  now,  The  Home  of  Washington. 

This  was  followed  in  1860  by  the  first  volume 
of  The  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,  pre- 
pared from  a  mass  of  original  manuscripts  and 
documents  preserved  by  the  family  (New.  York, 
12rno,  pp.  504).  The  same  year  Mr.  Lossing 
edited,  with  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes, 
Recollections  and  private  Memoirs  of  Wash- 
ington, by  his  Adopted  Son,  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis  (New  York,  8vo,  pp.  644).  Mr. 
Lossing  also  at  this  time  contributed  a  valuable 
series  of  papers  to  the  London  Art  Journal,  1 859, 
entitled,  The  Hudson,  from  the  Wilderness  to  the 
8ea,  illustrated  from  'his  own  drawings,  and 
which  were  published  in  1866. 

**In  1869  Mr.  Lossing  completed  the  Picto- 
rial Field  Boole  of  the  War  of  1812,  a  work  pre- 
pared on  the  same  thorough  method  as  that  on 
the  Revolution.  With  note-book  and  pencil  in 
hand  its  author  had  travelled  ten  thousand  miles, 
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between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  col- 
lecting data  and  sketching  historic  scenes.  A 
third  artistic  and  attractive  work  of  this  his- 
toric series,  the  Pictorial  History  of  the  Citil 
War  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  issued 
in  three  octavo  volumes,  between  1866  and  1869, 

Mr.  Lossing  has  edited  and  copiously  anno- 
tated some  standard  works,  such  as  Francis 
Hopkinson's  " Pretty  Story,"  an  allegory,  under 
the  title  of  The  New  Farm  and  the  Old  Farm; 
TrumbulFs  HcFingal,  the  explanatory  notes  of 
which  occupy  as  much  space  as  the  text ;  and 
the  Diary  of  Washington.  In  1858  appeared  The 
Statesman's  Manual,  in,  four  octavo  volumes^ 
by  Edwin  Williams  and  Benson  J.  Lossing;  and 
two  years  later  his  Life  of  Washington,  in  three 
imperial  octavo  volumes,  with  many  steel  plates. 
He  edited  a  volume  of  Poems,  in  18*70,  by  the  late 
William  Wilson,  a  life-long  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Robert  Chambers.  In  1872  he 
prepared  a  Memoir  of  Lieutenant  John  T*  Ore- 
lie,  the  first  officer  of  the  regular  army  killed 
in  the  late  civil  war,  and  which  was  choicely 
printed  for  private  circulation. 

Mr.  Lossing  has  also  written  and  profusely 
illustrated  a  large  octavo  History  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  there  is  a  German  edition,  be- 
sides a  series  of  histories  graduated  for  schools. 
Vassar  College  and  its  Founder  appeared  in  1867, 
a  fine  specimen  of  typography ;  and  a  History  of 
England,  in  one  volume,  in  1872.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  editor  of  The  American  Histo- 
rical Eecord,  a  new  monthly  magazine  issued  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Philip 
Schuyler  appeared  in  1873,  in  two  volumes.  Mr. 
Lossing  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  historic 
pamphlets,  and  of  numerous  contributions  to  the 
best  magazines  of  the  day.  In  1872  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
title  of  LL.  D.  He  has  now  in  preparation  a 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  general  history. 


THOMAS 

The  author  of  several  works  of  value  on  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  topics,  written  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  a  native  of  England.    He   was  born 
March  11,  1792,  in  the  tower  of  Barnard  Castle, 
at  Durham,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tin  and  copper  smith,  plumber  and 
shot  maker.    From  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  published  in  the  New  York  Christian  En- 
quirer,* we  learn  that  Mr.  Ewbank's  employer 
an$  his  hands  were  much  engaged  in  their  work 
at  the  neighboring  gentlemen's  country-seats  and 
academies,  from   which  occupation  the  youth, 
when  he  made  his  way  to  London,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  carried  away  some  lively  impressions  of 
the  numerous  historical  places  with  which  that 
portion  of  the  North  of  England  abounds,  and  an 
equally  lively  sense  of  the  maladministration  and 
hardships  of  the  provincial  boarding-schools,  the 
management  of  which   came  under  his  notice. 
When  Dickens  long  after  published  his  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  with  its  portraiture  of  Squeers  and 
narrative  of  the  scenes  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  Mr. 

*  July  23, 1859. 
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Ewbank  was  so  impressed  with  tlie  faithfulness 
of  the  sketch,  that  lie  wrote  a  paper  recalling 
several  originals  who  might  have  sat  for  the  pic- 
ture. 

At  London,  Mr.  Ewbank  pursued  a  course  of 
industry  and  economy,  which  •  enabled  him  to 
gratify  a  taste  for  books ;  and  he  appears  also  to 
have  been  somewhat  enlisted  as  a  reformer  in 
one  of  the  political  societies  which  sprang  up  at 
the  time  in  the  metropolis.  In  1819  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  engaged  as  a  machi- 
nist at  New  York,  occupying  at  the  outset  part 
of  Fulton's  factory  at  Paulus  Hook,  the  tools 
and  machinery  of  which  remained  as  their  pro- 
prietor had  left  them  at  his  death,  including  the 
engine  that  propelled  his  first  boat.  From  1820, 
for  some  sixteen  years,  Mr.  Ewbank  was  engaged 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  metallic  tubing 
in  ]S"ew  York.  Retiring  from  this  pursuit  in 
1837,  he  has  since  occupied  himself  with  the 
philosophy  and  history  of  inventions.  His  first 
publication,  entitled  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machines  for 
Maising  Water^  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Ob- 
servations on  Various  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  including  the  Progressire  Deve- 
lopment of  Steam  Engines,  &c*,  appeared  in  an 
octavo  volume,  with  many  engravings,  in  New 
York,  in  1842,  The  fourteenth  edition  of  this 
work,  with  a  supplement,  appeared  in  1856, 

In  1849,  Mr.  Ewbank  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Washing- 
ton, and  was  employed  in  the  duties  of  this  im- 
portant offi ce  for  three  years.  His  several  reports 
to  Congress,  besides  the  usual  statistics  of  the 
department  contained  vaiious  matters  of  scientific 
discussion  and  suggestion.  As  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
strength  of  marbles  offered  for  the  extension  of 
the  [National  Capitol,  h's  proposal  to  substitute 
woollen  fibre  for  the  plates  of  lead  usiially  placed 
between  the  stones,  in  the, testing  process  led  to 
the  disclosure  of  the  fact,  that  ulead  caused  the 
stones  to  give  way  at  about  half  the  pressure 
they  would  sustain  without  such  an  interposi- 
tion," a  conclusion  which  established  the  strength 
of  building  materials  to  be  really  much  greater 
than  had  previously  been  supposed  by  European 
and  American  engineers. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Ewbank  published  a  duodecimo 
volume  entitled  The  World  a,  Workshop ;  or,  the 
Physical  delation  of  Man  to  the  Earth. 

A  visit  made  by  Mr.  Ewbank  to  his  brothers 
in  Brazil,  in  1845-6,  during  which  he  interested 
himself  greatly  in  the  products  «and  especially  the 
antiquities  of  the  country,  supplied  him  with  the 
material  for  a  book  of  much  interest,  published  in 
New  York  in  1857,  entitled  Life  in  ftrazil;  or, 
the  Land  of  the  Cocoa  and  the  Palm,  with  an 
appendix  containing  illustrations  of  ancient 
South  American  arts,  in  recently  discovered  im- 
plements and  products  of  domestic  industry,  in 
works  in  stone,  pottery,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  &c. 
The  engravings  in  this  work,  of  antiquarian  ob- 
jects, were  made  from  original  sketches  by  the 
author.  Besides  these  volumes,  Mr.  Ewbank  is 
the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  and  essays 
published  in  scientific  and  other  periodicals,  and 
in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Ainer- 


ican  Ethnological  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  pro- 
minent member.  Among  these,  which  include 
various  papers  on  the  practical  applications  of 
mechanics,  we  may  notice  an  ingenious  essay, 
Thoughts  on-  Matter  and  Force,  published  in 
1858,  in  which  a  theory  is  maintained  of  the 
generation  of  heat  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
of  every  orb,  by  friction  induced  by  the  pressure 
of  gravitation,  which,  in  the  author's  words,  "is 
the  weight  that  moves  the  clockwork  of  creation, 
and,  by  its  offspring  heat,  is  ever  winding  it  up." 
In  1860  he  published  an  essay  orrginally  read 
before  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  on  the 
Inorganic  Forces  ordained  to  Supersede  Human 
Slavery,  in  which  the  general  topic  is  treated 
irrespective  of  its  political  and  moral  relations, 
with  a  consideration  of  "the  plenitude  of  the 
earth's  store  of  cheap  inorganic  forces  for  super- 
seding it,  and  meeting,  at  every  stage  of  progres- 
sive civilization,  fresh  demands  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  motors."  Mr.  Ewbank  has  also 
published  an  essay  devoted  to  certain  curiosities 
of  science,  bearing  the  title,  Oracular  and  Fight- 
ing Eolopiles.  He  died  in  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1870. 


EAUTH  A  WORKSHOP. 

If  a  wide,  uninhabited  district  abounding  in 
metals  were  discovered,  and  upon  it  an  extensive 
antediluvian  structure  fitted  up  witli  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  complete  machine-shop,  no  one 
could  doubt  the  object  of  the  ancient  owner. 
Equally  clear  and  palpable  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Builder  of  this  earth,  as  made  manifest  in  its  con- 
struction and  factory  appurtenances.  It  is  such 
a  shop.  Examine  the  plan  and  process  of  its  for- 
mation; its  granitic  foundations,  superincumbent 
courses,  and  the  precision  and  deliberation,  so 
indicative  of  stability  and  durability,  with  which 
they  have  been  laid  ;  note  the  rich  variety  with 
the  stowage  and  arrangement  of  materials  for 
manufacturing  purposes;  how  the  earih  is  full 
of  them,  and  how  those  most  wanted  are  most 
abundant  and  accessible. 

And  observe,  moreover,  that  when  the  edifice 
was  finished,  working-stock  secured  in  its  vaults, 
with  machinery  to  raise  it,  and  everything  else 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  workmen,  then,  and 
not  till  then  (since  there  would  huve  been  nothing 
for  him  to  do),  was  man  called  in  to  take  posses- 
sion and  go  to  work.  In  the  early  ages  of  its 
erection,  when  all  wns  chaos  and  commotion  from 
the  general  displacement  or  rather  want  of  ar- 
rangement of  its  materials,  what  could  he  have 
done?  And  in  the  calmer  periods  that  succeeded 
.as  it  approached  completion  he  could  only  have 
been  in  tlie  way.  God  employs  no  idlers  —  cre- 
ates none. 

While  the  first  clays,  sand,  metals,  and  coals 
were  being  digested  and  put  in  their  places,  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  was  such  that  lie 
could  not  have  inhaled  it  and  lived.  Neither 
food,  climate,  nor  suitable  arenas  for  Ins  exer- 
tions were  then  provided.  Like  one  of  his  own 
structures,  the  factory  required  to  be'  warmed, 
ventilated,  and  furnished,  before  its  intended  oc- 
cupants could  enter  with  safety. 

The  character  of  a  factory,  as  stamped  on  our 
glob'e,  is  also  evinced  in  its  materials  being  made 
amenable  to  human  power.  .This  is  apparent  to 
every  one,  but  not  perhaps  equally  so  that  it  re- 
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suits  from  a  law  that  has  determined  the  inertia 
of  matter  with  reference  to  human  strength. 
This  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  physical  sci- 
ence and  arts.  Had  the  earth's  substances  been 
too  heavy  or  too  light,  or  had  they  In  other  qual- 
ities, as  hardness,  softness,  brittleness.  toughness, 
&c.,  defied  us,  we  could  have  made  little  use  of 
them.  But  they  are  in  all  respects  made  subject 
to  man,  while  their  properties  are  specially  and 
indeed  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  Many  are  doubtless  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered, but  none  can  eventually  elude  or  resist  him. 
Already,  he  arrests  the  most  evanescent  and  sub- 
dues the  most  stubborn  ;  invisible  and  intangible 
airs  he  manages  with  the  same  certitude  as  liquids 
and  solids;  lightning  he  evolves  at  will;  as  his 
messenger  it  is  kept  flying  to  and  fro  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  besides  which  he  is  daily  find- 
ing new  employment  for  it  in  the  workshop.  It 
can  henceforth  know  no  rest. 

Nearly  all  matter  is  inorganic.  The  great  mass 
of  the  earth  —  the  whole  of  it  except  its  tkin-like 
surface,  is  such !  What  does  this  mean  ?  "Why 
all  this  immature  matter,  unless  it  be  for  man  to 
work  up?  How  otherwise  are  its  quantity  and 
condition  to  be  accounted  for?  The  rest  of  crea- 
tion God  himself  has  elaborated"  into  organisms 
that  breathe  and  move,  grow  and  live,  throw  off 
their  products  at  stated  periods,  and  perpetuate 
their  kind  ;  while  the  entire  mineral  kingdom  lies 
passive  at  man's  feet  awaiting  his  action  upon  it: 
for  in  it  are  agents  indispensable  to  his  elevation, 
the  very  substances  his  necessities  call  for;  and 
here  is  no  one  else  appointed  to  use  them  —  no 
one  else  that  can  use  them.  Could  spoken  lan- 
guage be  more  explicit  ? 

Then  what  is  more  expressive  than  nature's 
limited  elaboration  of  this  matter,  coinciding  so 
perfectly  as  it  does  with  the  design  of  making 
man.  a  workman  in  it?  She  only  brings  it  up  to 
certain  points,  and  then,  stops,  because  at  those 
points  his  efforts  were  to  begin.  All  things  neces- 
sary for  him  and  above  his  capacity  or  powers  to 
produce  were  provided,  but  unwrought  or  par- 
tially wrought  materials  were  given  him  because 
the  ability  to  mould  them  to  his  wants  and  wishes 
was  imparted.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  metals  had 
certainly  been  dug  up  in  the  forms  of  necessary 
instruments,  vegetable  fibre  had  grown  in  hanks 
of  thread  and  in  woven  garments,  glass  and  stone- 
ware had  been  quarried,  and  boulders  had  been, 
cubes  ready  for  the  builder's  hands;  while  joists 
and  boards  and  articles  of  furniture  had  been  the 
natural  fruit  of  trees.  All  substances  would  have 
been  found  in  the  most  useful  forms,  if  the  power 
to  put  them  into  such  forms  had  not  been  commu- 
nicated. No  fact  is  more  prominent  in  the  divine 
economy  of  the  world  than  that  man  was  to  have 
nothing  —  absolutely  nothing  —  done  for  him  that 
he  could  possibly  do  for  himself.  This  was  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  his  character  as  an 
artificer.  By  it  exertion  became  inevicable,  while 
the  direction  it  was  to  take  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

But  contemplate  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  it 
will  be  found  a  perfect  contrivance  for  preparing 
these  materials.  Its  spherical  figure  exerts  a 
direct  mechanical  influence  on  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  strata, 
their  density  increases  with  their  depth.  If  a 
gas  were  conveyed  down  far  enough  it  would  be 
squeezed  into  a  liquid  :  send  it  lower,  and  it 
would  become  heavy  and  impermeable  as  lead  or 
platina.  The  eartl^  is,  therefore,  ever  acting  as 


a  press  of  varying  powers,  forcing  matter  into 
less  and  less  space,  and  producing  a  series  of 
substances  varying  in  their  properties  and  densi- 
ties from  airs  to  metals. 

Now  the  question  may  and  perhaps  has  oc- 
curred to  the  reader —  If  all  minerals  are  for  man 
to  act  on,  and  those  deemed  the  most  essential,  as 
the  metals,  are  located  at  the  lowest  depths,  how 
is  he  to  get  at  them  ?  If  they  were  designed  ex- 
pressly for  him,  means  would  have  been  expressly 
provided  to  put  him  in  possession  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly;  and  so  they  have.  It  was  by  those  means 
that  the  metals  and  other  solid  bodi.s  now  on  and 
near  the  surface,  were  brought  up.  The  exigence 
called  for  a  device  that  should  raise  materials 
through  all  time  to  the  hands  that  were  to  use 
them.  And  what  is  the  device?  A  *•*  Caloric 
Engine"  in  the  centre  of  the  Orb,  the  best  loca- 
tion to  send  up  materials  over  the  whole  surface: 
an  engine  whose  chimneys  and  safety-valves  are 
volcanoes,  and  whose  action  and  diversities  of 
action  are  subject  to  laws  as  definite  as  any  that 
control  a  windmill  or  a  water-wheel. 


AHN  S.  STEPHENS. 

MRS.  STEPHENS  is  a  native  of  Connect] cnt  She 
married  at  an  early  age  and  removed  to  Portland, 
Maine,  where  she  commenced  and  continued  for 
some  time,  the  Portland  Magazine.  In  1836  ^he 
edited  tlie  Portland  Sketch  Book,  a  collection  of 
Miscellanies  by  the  writers  of  the  sttite.  She 
afterwards  removed  with  her  husband  to  New 
York,  where  slie  lias  since  rebided. 


A  tale  from  her  pen,  Mcvn/  D&rwent,  won  & 
prize  of  four  hundred  dollars  offered  by  one  of  the 
periodicals,  and  its  publication  brought  the  author 
prominently  forward  as  a  popular  writer  for  the 
magazines,  to  which  she  has  contributed  a  large 
number  of  tales,  sketches,  and  poems.  Her  last 
and  most  elaborate  work  is  the  novel  of  FaMon 
and  Fanine,  a  frtory  of  the  contrasts  of  city  life. 
It  is  of  the  intense  school,  and  contains  many 
scenes  of  questionable  taste  and  probability,  with 
much  that  is  excellent  in  description  and  the 
delineation  of  character.  One  of  the  best  drawn 
personages  of  the  book  is  a  well  to  do  and  kindly 
huckster  woman  of  Fulton  Market.  The  scenes 
about  her  stall,  and  at  the  farm  whose  abundance 
constantly  replenishes  her  stock,  are  in  a  pleasant 
vein.  The  chief  interest  of  the  plot  centres  on  a 
trial  for  murder,  and  the  scenes  connected  with  it 
are  written  with  energy  and  effect.  We  present 
the  introduction  of  the  Strawberry  Girl  to  the 
market-woman  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  book. 

**  Mrs,  Stephens  prepared,  in  1865-6,  a  Pic- 
torial History  of  tJie  War  for  the  Union,  in  two 
volumes.  In  18VO,  her  novels  were  published 
in  a  uniform,  edition  of  fourteen  volumes,  to 
which  several  others  have  since  been  added. 


THE   STEAWBEERY   GIEL. 

Xate  "wild  flowers  on  the  mountain  side, 
Goodness  may  be  of  any  soil ; 

Tet  Intellect, in  all  ifs  pride, 
And  energy,  with  pain  and  toil. 
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Hath  never  -wrought  a  "holier  thing 

Than  Charity  in  humble  birth. 
God's  brightest  angel  ?toops  his  •vdngr, 

To  meet  so  much  of  Heaven  on  eartk 

The  morning  had  not  fully  dawned  on  New  York, 
yet  its  approach  was  visible  everywhere  amid  the 
fine  scenery  aiouiid  the  city.  The  dim  shadows 
piled  above  Weehawken  were  warming  up  with 
purple,  streaked  here  and  there  with  threads  of  rosy 
gold.  The  waters  of  the  Hudson  heaved  and  rippled 
to  the  glow  of  yellow  and  crimson  light,  that  came 
and  went  in  flashes  on  each  idle  curl  of  the  waves. 
Long  Island  lay  in  the  near  distance  like  a  thick, 
purplish  cloud,  through  which  the  dim  outline  of 
house,  tree,  mast  and  spire  loomed  mistily,  like  half- 
formed  objects  on  a  camera  obscura, 

-Silence — that  strarge,  dead  silence  that  broods 
over  a  scene  crowded  with  slumberirg  life — lay  upon 
the  city,  broken  only  by  the  rumble  of  vegetable 
carts  and  the  jar  of  milk-cans,  as  they  rolled  up  from 
the  different  ferries ;  or  the  half-smothered  roar  of 
some  steamboat  putting  into  its  dock,  freighted  with 
sleeping  passengers. 

After  a  little,  symptoms  of  aroused  life  became 
visible  about  the  wharves.  Grocers,  carmen,  and 
huckster-women  began  to  swarm  around  the  pro- 
vision boats.  The  markets  nearest  the  water  were 
opened,  and  soon  became  theatres  of  active  bustle. 

The  first  market  opened  that  day  was  in  Fulton 
street  As  the  morning  deepened,  piles  of  vegetables, 
loads  of  beef,  hampers  of  fruit,  heaps  of  luscious 
butter,  cages  of  poultry,  canary  birds  swarming  in, 
their  wiry  prisons,  forests  of  green-house  plants, 
horse-radish  grinders  with  their  reeking  machines, 
venders  of  hot  coffee,  root  beer  and  dough  nuts,  all 
with  men,  women,  and  children  swarming  in,  over, 
and  among  them,  like  so  many  ants,  hard  at  work, 
filled  the  spacious  arena,  but  late  a  range  of  silent, 
naked,  and  gloomy  looking  stalls.  Then  carts,  laden 
and  groaning  beneath  a  weight  of  food,  came  rolling 
up  to  this  great  mart,  crowding  each  avenue  witii 
fresh  supplies.  All  was  life  and  eagerness.  Stout 
men  and  bright-faced  women  moved  through  the 
verdant  chaos,  arranging,  working,  chatting,  all  full 
of  life  and  enterprise,  while  the  rattling  of  carts  out- 
side, and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sounds  every- 
where, bespoke  a  great  city  aroused,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  from  slumber. 

Slowly  there  arose  out  of  this  cheerful  confusion, 
forms  of  homely  beauty,  that  an  artist  or  a  thinking 
man  might  have  loved  to  look  upon.  The  butchers' 
stalls,  but  late  a  desolate  range  of  gloomy  beams, 
were  reddening  with  fresh  joints,  many  of  them 
festooned  with  fragrant  branches  and  gorgeous 
garden  flowers.  The  butchers  standing,  each  by  his 
stall,  with  snow-white  apron,  and  an  eager,  joyous 
look  of  traffic  oa  his  face,  formed  a  display  of  comfort 
and  plenty,  both  pioturesque  and  pleasant  to  con- 
template. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  stands  were  now  loaded 
with  d  >mj,  green  vegetables,  each  humble  root  hav- 
ing its  own  peculiar  tint,  often  arranged  with  a  sin- 
gular taste  for  color,  unconsciously  possessed  by  the 
woman  who  exercised  no  little  skill  in  setting  off  her 
stand  to  advantage. 

There  was  one  vegetable  stand  to  which  we  would 
draw  the  reader's  particular  attention ;  not  exactly 
as  a  type  of  the  others,  for  there  was  something  so 
unlike  all  the  rest,  both  in  this  stall  and  its  occupant, 
that  it  would  have  drawn  the  attention  of  any  per- 
son possessed  of  the  slightest  artistical  taste.  It  was 
like  the  arrangement  of  a  picture,  that  long  table 
heaped  with  fruit,  the  freshest  vegetables,  and  the 
brightest  flowers,  ready  for  the  day's  traffic.  Rich 
scarlet  radishes  glowing  up  through  their  foliage  of 
tender  green,  were  contrasted  with  young  onions 


swelling  out  from  their  long  emerald  stalks,  snowy 
and  transparent  as  so  many  gre;it  pearls.  Turnips, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  nearly  as  white, 
just  taken  fresh  and  fragrant  from  the  soil,  lay 
against  heads  of  lettuce,  tinged  with  crisp  and  green- 
ish gold,  piled  against  tlie  deep  blackish  green  of 
spinach  and  water-cresses,  all  moist  with  clew,  or  .wet 
with  bright  water-drops  that  had  supplied  its  place, 
and  taking  a  deeper  tint  from  the  golden  contrast. 
These  with  the  red  glow  of  strawberries  in  their 
luscious  prime,  piled  together  in  masses,  and  shaded 
with  fresh  grape  leaves;  bouquets  of  roses,  hya- 
cinths, violets,  and  other  fragrant  blossoms,  lent  their 
perfume  and  the  glow  of  their  rich  colors  to  the 
coarser  children  of  the  soil,  and  would  h-ave  been  an 
object  pleasant  to  look  upon,  independent  of  the  fine 
old  woman  who  sat  complacently  on  her  little  stool, 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  in  tranquil  expectation  of 
customers  that  were  sure  to  drop  in  as  the  morning 
deepened. 

And  now  the  traffic  of  the  day  commenced  in 
earnest.  Servants,housekeepors,  and  grocers,  swarmed 
into  the  market  The  clink  of  money — the  sound  of 
sharp,  eager  banter — the  dull  noise  of  the  butcher's 
cleaver,  were  heard  on  every  hand.  It  was  a  plea- 
sant scene,  for  every  foce  looked  smiling  and  happy. 
The  soft  morning  air  seemed  to  have  brightened  all 
things  into  cheerfulness, 

With  the  earliest  group  that  entered  Fulton  market 
that  morning  was  a  girl,  perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  but  tiiiy  in  her  form,  and  appearing  far 
more  juvenile  than  that.  A  pretty  quilted  hood,  of 
rose-colored  calico,  was  turned  back  from  her  face, 
which  seemed  naturally  delicate  and  pale ;  but  the 
fresh  air,  and  perhaps  a  shadowy  reflection  from  her 
hood,  gave  the  glow  of  a  rose-bud  to  her  cheeks. 
Still  there  was  anxiety  upon  her  young  face.  Hei 
eyes  of  a  dark  violet  blue,  drooped  heavily  beneath 
their  black  and  curling  lashes,  if  any  one  from  the 
numerous  stalls  addressed  her;  for  a  small  splint 
basket  on  her  arm,  new  and  perfectly  empty,  was  a 
sure  indication  that  the  child  had  been  sent  to  make 
purchase;  while  her  timid  air — the  blush  that  came 
and  went  on  her  face — bespoke  as  plainly  that  she 
was  altogether  unacexistomed  to  the  scene,  and  had 
no  regular  place  at  which  to  mnke  her  humble  bar- 
gains. The  child  seemed  a  waif  cast  upon  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  she  was  so  beautiful,  notwithstanding  her 
humble  dress  of  faded  and  darned  calico,  that  at 
almost  every  stand  she  was  challenged  pleasantly  to 
pause  and  fill  her  basket.  But  she  only  cast  down 
her  eyes  and  blushed  more  deeply,  as  with  her  little 
bare  feet  she  hurried  on  througli  the  labyrinth  of 
stalls,  toward  that  portion  of  the  market  occupied  by 
the  huckster-women.  Here  she  began  to  slacken  her 
pace,  and  to  look  about  her  with,  no  inconsiderable 
anxiety. 

"  What  do  you  want,  little  girl ;  anything  in  my 
wayT  was  repeated  to  her  once  or  twice  as  s}ie 
moved  forward  At  each  of  these  challenges  she 
would  pause,  look  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  and  then  pass  on  with  a  faint  wave  of  the 
head,  that  expressed  something  of  sad  and  timid  dis- 
appointment. 

At  length  the  child — for  she  seemed  scarcely  more 
than  that — was  growing  pale,  and  her  eyes  turned 
with  a  sort  of  sharp  anxiety  from  one  face  to  another, 
when  suddenly  they  fell  upon  the  buxom  old  huck- 
ster-woman, whose  stall  we  have  described.  There 
was  something  in  the  good  dame's  appearance  that 
brought  an  eager  and  satisfied  look  to  that  pale  face. 
She  drew  close  to  the  stand,  and  stood  for  some 
seconds,  gazing  timidly  on  the  old  woman.  It  was  a 
pleasant  face,  and  a  comfortable,  portly  form  enough, 
that  the  timid  girl  gazed  upon.  Smooth  and  comely 
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were  the  full  and  rounded  cheeks,  with  their  rich 
autumn  color,  dimpled  like  an  over-ripe  apple.  Fat 
and  good-humored  enough  to  defy  wrinkles,  the  face 
looked  far  too  rosy  for  the  thick,  grey  hair  that  was 
shaded,  not  concealed,  by  a  cap  of  clear  white 
muslin,  with  a  broad,  deep  border,  and  tabs  that  met 
like  a  snowy  girth  to  support  the  firm,  double  chin, 
Never  did  your  eyes  dwell  upon  a  chin  so  full  of 
health  and  good  humor  as  that  It  sloped  with  a 
sleek,  smiling  grace  down  from  the  plump  mouth, 
and  rolled  with  a  soft,  white  wave  into  the  neck, 
scarcely  leaving  an  outline,  or  the  want  of  one,  be- 
fore it  was  lost  in  the  white  of  that  muslin  kerchief, 
folded  so  neatly  beneath  the  ample  bosom  of  her 
gown.  Tli en  the  broad  linen  apron  of  blue  and 
white  check,  girding  her  waist,  and  flowing  over  the 
smooth  rotundity  of  person,  was  a  living  proof  of  the 
ripeness  and  wholesome  state  of  her  merchandise. — 
I  tell  you,  reader,  that  woman,  take  her  for  all  in 
all,  was  one  to  draw  the  attention,  aye,  and  the  love 
of  a  child,  who  had  come  forth  barefooted  and  alone 
in  search  of  kindness. 


EALPH  HOTT. 

Mr.  HOYT,  the  author  of  a  number  of  poems 
which  have  become  popular  favorites  through 
their  spirit  and  sincerity,  is  a  clergyman  of  the 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  city.  His  early  years  were 
passed  in  the  country  on  Long  Island.  He  had 
the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  and  after  some 
practice  at  various  mechanical  pursuits,  became 
himself  a  teacher  in  turn,  wrote  occasionally  for 
the  newspapers,  and  in  1842  took  orders  in  the 
church.  In  1846  the  church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd was  organized  as  the  result  of  the  mission- 
ary labors  of  Mr.  Huyt,  who  has  since  continued 
its  minister,  supporting  its  feeble  fortunes  through 
many  privations.  He  has  latterly  resided  at  a 
cottage  pleasantly  situated  on  the  high  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  Palisades,  at  the  village  of  Fort 
Lee,  New  Jersey,  opposite  New  York ;  and  he  has 


there  shown  his  accustomed  spirit  and  activity, 
his  humble  home  being  partly  the  work  of  his 
own  hands,  while  a  simple  but  convenient  church, 
of  small  but  sufficient  dimensions,  on  the  main, 
street  of  the  village,  has  been  built  by  his  own 
labor,  with  moderate  aid  from  his  friends. 

Mr.  IToyt's  poems  are  pimple  in  expression,  and 
of  a  delicate  moral  or  devout  sentiment.  They 
touch  tenderly  upon  the  disappointments  of  life, 
with  a  sorrowful  refrain.  In  another  mood  Ms 
verse  is  hopeful  and  animated.  The  title  of  his 
longest  poem,  The  True  Life,  indicates  the  bur- 
den of  his  song;  which  is  of  the  common  feelings, 
longings,  and  experiences  of  the  world.  A  cheer- 
ful love  of  nature,  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  a 
quaint  orginality  of  expression,  are  exhibited  in 
many  of  his  poems,  which  have  already  found 
their  way  into*  the  popular  collections. 

**In  1859  Mr.  Hoyt  printed  poetical  Sketches 
of  Life  and  Land&c(tpe:  in  aid  of  his  church,  which 
reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1866.  A  new  edition 
of  Poems  of  Life  and  Landscape  was  issued  in 
18T3. 

asrow ;  A  WIKTER  "SKETCH, 
The  blessed  morn  has  come  again ; 

The  eai  ly  gi  ay 
Taps  at  the  slumbererrs  window  pane, 

And  seems  to  say 
Break,  break  from  the  enchanter's  chain, 

AwJiy,  away! 

Tis  winter,  yet  there  is  no  sound 

Along  the  air, 
Of  winds  upon  their  battle-ground, 

But  gently  there, 
The  snow  is  falling, — all  around 

How  fair — how  fair! 

The  jocund  fields  would  masquerade; 

Fantastic  scene! 
Tree,  shrub,  and  lawn,  and  lonely  glade 

Have  wist  their  green, 
And  joined  the  revel,  all  arrayed 

So  white  and  clean. 

E'en  the  old  posts,  that  hold  the  bars 

And  the  old  gate, 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  wars, 

And  age  sedate, 
High  capped,  and  plumed,  like  white  hussars, 

Stand  there  in  state. 

The  drifts  are  hanging  by  the  sill, 

The  eaves,  the  door ; 
The  hay-stack  has  became  a  hill  ? 

All  covered  o'er 
The  wagon,  loaded  for  the  mill 

The  eve  before. 

Maria  brings  the  water-pail, 

But  where's  the  well ! 
Like  magic  of  a  fairy  tale, 

Most  strange  to  tell, 
All  vanished,  curb,  and  crank,  and  rail  1 

How  deep  it  fell  1 
The  wood-pile  too  is  playing  hide ; 

The  axe,  the  log, 
The  kennel  of  that  friend  so  tried, 

(The  old  watch-dog,) 
The  grindstone  standing  by  its  side, 

Are  all  now  incog. 
The  bustling  cock  looks  out  aghast 

From  his  high  shed ; 
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Ko  spot  to  scratch  "him  a  repast 

Up  curves  Ids  head, 
Starts  the  dull  hamlet  with  a  blast, 

And  back  to  bed. 

Old  drowsy  dobbin,  at  the  call, 

Amazed,  awakes ; 
Out  fiom  the  window  of  his  stall 

A  view  he  takes ; 
"While  thick  and  faster  seem  to  fall 

The  silent  flakes. 

The  barn-yard  gentry,  musing,  chime 

Their  mornii  g  moan  ; 
like  Memnori's  music  of  old  time 

That  voice  of  stone! 
So  maibled  they«— and  so  sublime 

Their  solemn  tone. 
Good  Ruth  has  called  the  younker  folk 

To  dress  below ; 
Full  welcome  was  the  word  she  spoke, 

Down,  down  they  go, 
The  cottage  quietude  is  broke, — 

The  snow ! — the  snow ! 

Now  rises  from  around  the  fire 

A  pleasant  strain ; 
Ye  giddy  sons  of  mirth,  retire! 

And  ye  profanel 
A  hymn  to  the  Eternal  Sire 

G"bes  up  again. 

The  patriarchal  Book  divine, 

Upon  the  knee, 
Opes  where  the  gems  of  Judah  shine, 

(Sweet  miustrelsie  1) 
How  soars  each  heart  with  each  fair  line, 

Oh  God,  to  Thee  1 

Around  the  altar  low  they  bend, 

Devout  in  prayer ; 
As  snows  upon  the  roof  descend, 

So  angels  there 
Come  down  that  household  to  defend 

With  gentle  care. 

Now  flings  the  kettle  o'er  the  blaze; 

The  buckwheat  heaps; 
Rare  Mocha,  worth  an  Arab's  praise, 

Sweet  Susan  steeps ; 
The  old  round  stand  her  nod  obeys, 

And  out  it  leaps. 

Unerring  presages  declare 

The  banquet  near ; 
Soon  busy  appetites  are  there ; 

And  disappear 
The  glories  of  the  ample  fare, 

With  thanks  sincere. 

Now  tiny  snow-birds  venture  nigh 
From  copse  and  spray, 

(Sweet  strangers  I  with  the  winter's  sky- 
To  .pass  away ;) 

And  gather  crumbs  in  full  supply, 
For  all  the  day. 

Let  now  the  busy  hours  begin  : 

,    Out  rolls  the  churn  ; 

Forth  hastes  the  farm-boy,  and  brings  in. 

The  brush  to  burn  ; 
Sweep,  shovel,  scour,  sew,  knit,  and  spin, 

Till  night's  return. 

To  delve  his  threshing  John  must  hie ; 

His  sturdy  shoe 
Can  all  the  subtle  damp  defy; 

How  wades  he  through  ! 
While  dainty  milkmaids  slow  and  ehy, 

His  track  pursue. 


Each  to  the  hour's  allotted  care; 

To  shell  the  corn ; 
The  broken  harness  to  repair ; 

The  sleigh  t?  adorn  ; 
As  cheerful,  tranquil,  frosty,  fair, 

Speeds  on  the  morn. 

While  mounts  the  eddying  smoke  amain 

From  many  a  hearth, 
And  all  the  landscape  rings  again  • 

With  rustic  mirth ; 
So  gladsome  seems  to  every  swain 

The  snowy  earth. 


THE  WOBI.'D-BAT.B. 

There  wandered  from  some  mystic  sphere, 

A  youth,  celestial,  down  to  earth ; 
So  strangely  fair  seemed  all  things  here, 

He  e'en  would  crave  a  mortal  birth ; 
And  soon,  a  rosy  boy,  he  woke, 

A  dweller  in  some  stately  dome  ; 
Soft  sunbeams  on  his  vision  broke, 

Aad  this  low  world  became  his  home. 

Ah.,  cheated  child  !     Could  he  but  know 

Sa  I  soul  of  mine,  what  thou  and  II 
The  bud  would  never  wish  to  blow, 

The  nestling  never  long  to  fly; 
Perfuming  the  regardless  air, 

High  soaring  into  empty  space; 
A  blossom  ripening  to  despair, 

A  flight — without  a  resting  place  I 

How  bright  to  him  life's  opening  morn  I 

No  cloud  to  intercept  a  ray ; 
The  rose  had  then  no  hidden  thorn, 

The  tree  of  life  knew  no  decay. 
How  greeted  oft  his  wondering  soul 

The  fairy  shapes  of  childish  joy, 
As  gaily  on  the  moments  stole 

And  still  grew  up  the  blooming  boy. 

How  gently  played  the  odorous  air 

Among  his  wavy  locks  of  gold, 
His  eye  how  bright,  his  cheek  how  fair, 

As  still  youth's  summer  days  were  told. 
Seemed  each  succeeding  hour  to  tell 

Of  some  more  rare  unfolding  grace ; 
Some  swifter  breeze  his  sail  to  "swell, 

And  press  the  voyager  apace  I 

He  roved  a  swain  of  some  sweet  vale, 

Or  climbed,  a  daring  mountaineer ; 
And  oft,  upon  the  passing  gale, 

His  merry  song  we  used  to  hear ; 
Might  none  e'er  mount  a  fleeter  steed, 

His  glittering  chariot  none  outvie, 
Or  village  mart,  or  rural  mead, 

Tine  hero  he  of  heart  and  eye. 

Anon  a  wishful  glance  ho  cast 

Where  storied  thrones  their  empire  hold, 
And  soon  beyond  the  billowy  Vast 

He  leaped  upon  the  shores  of  old  1 
He  sojourned  long  in  classic  halls, 

At  learning's  feast  u  favored  guest, 
And  oft  within  imperial  walls, 

He  tasted  all  delights,  save — rest  i 

Tt  WPS  a  restless  soul  he  boro, 

And  all  unquenchable  its  fire ; 
Nor  banquet,  pomp,  nor  gotten  store. 

Could  e'er  appease  its  high  desire. 
And  yet  would  he  the  phantom  band 

So  oft  deceiving  still  pursue, 
Delicious  sweets  in  every  land, 

But  ah,  not  lasting,  pure,1  or  true  I 
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He  IcneTt  at  many  a  gorgeous  shrine; 

Reclined  in  love's  voluptuous  bowers; 
Yet  did  his  weary  soul  repine: 

Were  listless  still  the  lingering  houra 
Then  aped  an  argosie  to  bear 

The  sate  1  truant  to  his  homo, 
But  sorrow's  sombre  elond  was  there, 

Twas  dark  in  all  that  stately  dome. 

"Was  rent  at  last  life's  fair  disguise, 

And  that  Immortal  taught  to  know- 
He  had  been  wandering  from  the  skies* 

Alas,  how  long — alas,  how  low. 
Deluded, — but  the  dream  was  done ; 

A  conqueror, — but  his  tenner  furled ; 
The  race  was  over, — he  had  won, — 

But  found  his  prize — a  worthless  World ! 

Oh  Earth,  he  sighed,  and  gazed  afar, 

How  thou  encnmberest  my  wing ! 
My  home  is  yonder  radiant  star, 

But  thither  thee  I  cannot  bring. 
How  have  I  tried  thee  long  and  well, 

But  never  found  thy  joys  sincere, 
Now,  now  my  soul  resolves  to  sell 

Thy  treasures  strewa  around  me  here ! 

The  flatteries  I  so  long  have  stored 

In  memory's  cnsket  one  by  one, 
Mu^t  now  be  stricken  from  the  hoard ; 

The  day  of  tinselled  joy  is  done ! 
Here  go  the  useless  jewels !  see 

The  golden  lustre  they  impart! 
But  vain  the  smiles  of  earth  for  m^ 

They  cannot  gild  a  broken  heart  1 

THE  WORLD  FOR  SALE  ! — Hang  out  the  sign ; 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me ; 
Who'll  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine, 

And  set  me  from  earth's  bondage  free  ! 
Tis  goirig ! — yes,  I  mean  to  flii  g 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
111  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring ; — 

The  World  at  Auction  here  to-day  1 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  see ; 

Ah,  it  has  cheated  me  so  sore ! 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be : 

For  sale !     It  shall  be  mine  no  more : 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear ; 
Tis  going — going  I     I  must  sell ! 

Who  bids !»    Wholl  buy  the  Splendid  Tear  1 

Here's  Wealth  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold, 

Who  bids !  but  let  me  tell  you  fair, 
A  baser  lot  was  never  sold  ; 

Who'll  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care! 
And  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace ; 
Hall,  cottage,  tree,  field,  hill  and  plain ; 

Who'll  buy  himself  a  Burial  Place ! 

Here's  Love,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 

That  beauty  flings  around  the  heart  1 
I  know  its  power,  alas,  too  well  I 

'Tis  going !     Love  and  I  must  part  1 
Must  part !     What  can  I  more  with  Love  I 

All  over  the  enchanter's  reign  1 
Who'll  buy  the  plumeless,  dying  dove, 

An  hour  of  bliss, — an  age  of  Painl 

And  Friendship, — rarest  gem  of  earth, 

(Who  e'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his?) 
Frail,  fickle,  false  and  little  worth. 

Who  bids  for  Friendship — as  it  is ! 
Tis  going — going  1 — Hear  the  call ; 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice  I — Tis  very  low !  • 
Twas  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all, 

But  now  the  broken  staff  must  go  1 


Fame !  hoid  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  gilded  name! 
Te  millions,  now's  the  time  to  buy ! 

How  much  for  Fame!    How  much  for  Fame  1 
Hear  how  it  thunders !  would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus,  far  renowned, 
]N*ow  purchase,  and  a  world  command! — 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crowned! 

Sweet  star  of  Hope !  with  rny  to  shine 

In  every  sad  forebodii  g  breast, 
Save  this  desponding  one  of  mine, 

Who  bids  for  man's  last  friend  and  best  I 
Ah,  were  not  mine  a  bankrupt  life, 

This  treasure  should  my  soul  sustain ; 
But  Hope  and  I  are  now  at  strife, 

Kor  ever  may  unite  agiiin. 

And  Song ! — For  sale  my  tuneless  lute ; 

Sweet  solace,  mine  no  more  to  hold ; 
The  chords  that  charmed  my  soul  are  mute;- 

I  cannot  wake  the  notes  "of  old  1 
Or  e'en  were  mine  a  wiz/ird  shell, 

Could  chain  a  world  in  raptures  high ; 
Yet  now  a  sad  fia-rewell ! — farewell ! 

Must  on  its  last  faint  echoes  die. 

Ambition,  fashion,  show,  and  pride, 

I  part  from  all  for  ever  now ; 
Grief  is  an  overwhelming  tide, 

Has  taught  my  haughty  heart  to  bow. 
Poor  heart!  distracted,  ah,  so  long, 

And  still  its  aching  throb  to  bear ; 
How  broken,  that  was  once  so  strong ; 

How  heavy,  once  so  free  from  care. 
Ah,  cheating  earth ! — could  man  but  know, 

Sad  soul  of  mine,  what  thou  and  I, — 
The  bud  would  never  wish  to  blow, 

The  nestling  never  long  to  fly! 
Perfuming  the  regardless  air ; 

High  soaring  into  empty  space ; 
A  blossom  ripening  to  despair, 

A  flight — without  a  resting  placet 

No  more  for  me  life's  fitful  dream ; 

Bright  vision,  vanishing  away  I 
My  bark  requires  a  deeper  stream ; 

My  sinking  soul  a  surer  stay. 
By  death,  stern  sheriff!  all  bereft, 

I  weep,  yet  humbly  kiss  the  rod ; 
The  best  of  all  I  still  have  left, — 

My  Faith,  my  Bible,  and  my  God. 


STRIKE  1 

I've  a  liking  for  this  "striking," 

If  we  only  do  it  well ; 
Firm,  defiant,  like  a  giant, 

Strike! — and  make  the  effort  tell i 

One  another,  working  brother, 

Let  us  freely  now  advise : 
For  reflection  and  correction 

Help  to  make  us  great  and  wise, 

Work  and  wages,  say  the  sages, 
Go  for  ever  hand  in  hand; 

As  the  motion  of  an  ocean, 
The  supply  and  the  demand. 

My  advice  is,  strike  for  prices 
Nobler  far  than  sordid  coin  • 

Strike  with  terror,  sin  and  error, 
And  let  man  and  master  join. 

Every  failing,  now  prevailing, 
In  the  heart  or  in  the  head, — 

Make  no  clamor — take  the  hammer^ — » 
Drive  it  down, — and  strike  it  dead ! 
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Much  the  chopping,  lopping,  propping, 

Carpenter,  we  have  to  do, 
Ere  the  plummet,  from  the  summit, 

Mark  our  moral  fabric  true. 

Take  the  measure  of  fnlse  pleasure ; 

Try  each  action  by  the  square ; 
•  Strike  a  chalk-line  for  your  walk-line: 

Strike,  to  keep  your  footsteps  there! 
The  foundation  of  creation 

Lies  in  Truth's  unerring  laws; 
Man  of  mortar,  there's  no  shorter 

Way  to  base  a  righteous  cause. 

Every  btiil<ler,  painter,  gilder, 
Man  of  lenther,  man  of  clothes. 

Each  mechanic  In  a  panic 
"With  the  way  his  labor  goes. 

Let  him  reason  thus  in  season ; 

Strike  the  root  of  all  his  wrong, 
Cease  his  quarrels,  mend  his  morals, 

And  be  happy,  rich,  and  strong. 

WILLIS  GAYLOED  CLARK.— LEWIS  GAYLOKD 
CLARK. 

THE  twin  brothers  Clark  were  born  at  Otisco, 
Onondaga'  county,  New  York,  in  the  year  1810. 
Their  father  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  a  man  of  reading  and  observation. 
Willis,  on  the  completion  of  his  education,  under 
the  care  of  this  parent  and  the  Rev.  George  Col- 
ton,  a  relative  on  his  mother's  side,  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  commenced  a  weekly 
periodical  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hew  York  Mir- 
ror, it  was  unsuccessful  and  soon  discontinued. 
He  next  became  an  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brantley,  a  Baptist  clergyman  (afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  South  Carolina),  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Columbian  Star,  a  religious 
newspaper.  He  retired  from  this  position  to 
take  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  the 
oldest  daily  journal  of  that  city.  He  became  its 
proprietor,  and  continued  his  connexion  with  it 
until  his  death. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  Clark's  literary 
productions  was  the  Ollapodiana,  a  series  of  brief 
essays,  anecdotes,  and  observations,  continued 
from  month  to  month  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  of  which  his  brother  Lewis  had  become 
the  editor. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  in  1836  to  Anne  P. 
Caldcleugh,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Phila- 
delphia. She  was  attacked  by  consumption,  and 
died  not  long  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband 
soon  followed  her,  falling  a  victim  to  a  lingering 
disease  in  June,  1841. 

Clark's  poems,  with  the  exception  of  The  Spirit 
of  Life— pronounced  before  the  Franklin  Society 
of  Brown  University  in  1833 — are  brief,  and  were 
written  for  and  published  in  his  own  journals  and 
the  magazines  and  annuals  of  the  day.  A  portion 
were  collected  in  a  volume  during  his  lifetime,  and 
a  complete  edition  appeared  in  New  York  in  1847. 
His  Ollapodiana  have  also  been  collected,  with 
a  number  of  other  prose  sketches  and  his  poems, 
in- a  volume  of  Ms  Literary  Itemains,  published 
in  1844, 

The  humors  and  sensibility  of  the  essayist  and 
poet,  alike  witness  to  li»is  warm,  amiable  sym- 
pathies. His  mirth  was  rollicking,  exuberant  in 
al  spirits,  but  always  innocent,  while  his 


muse  dwelt  fondly  on  the  various  moods  of  na- 
ture, and  portrayed  dome -tic  tenderness  in  the 
consolations  of  its  darker  hours  of  suffering  and 
death. 

Mr.  LEWIS  GAYLORD  CLARK:  is  the  editor  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  having  conducted 
that  periodical  since  its  third  volume  in  1832.  He 
has  become  widely  known  by  his  monthly  Editor's 
Table  and  Q-ossip  with  Readers  and  Correspond- 
ents* einbr«oGm£  a  collection  of  the  jests  and  on 
dits  of  the  day,  connected  by  a  light  running 
comment.  A  selection  from  the  Gossip  was  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  in  1852,  with  the  title 
Knick-Kitacks  from  an  Editor's  Table?  and  a 
compliment  was  paid  to  its  author,  in  1855,  in 
the  shape  of  a  volume  containing  original  con- 
tributions by  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
day,  accompanied  by  tjieir  portraits,  entitled  The 
Knickerbocker  Memorial.  He  died  at  Piermont, 
on  the  Hudson,  November  3,  1873. 

A  SONG  OP  MAT. 

The  spring  scented  buds  all  around  me  are  swell* 

in&» 
There  are  songs  in  the  stream,  there  is  health  in 

the  gale; 

A  sense  of  delight  in  each  bosom  is  dwelling, 
As  float  the  pure  day-beams  o'er  mountain  and 

vale  f 
The  desolate  reign  of  Old  Winter  is  broken, 

The  verdure  is  fresh  upon  every  tree; 
Of  Nature's  revival  the  charm — and  a  token 
Of  love,  oh  thou  Spirit  of  Beauty  i  to  thee. 

The  sun  looketh  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  morning, 

And  flushes  the  clouds  that  begirt  his  career ; 
He  welcomes  the  gladness  and  glory,  returning 
To  rest  on  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  year. 
He   fills  with  rich  light   all  the    balm-breathing 

flowers, 
He  mounts  to  the  zenith,   and  laughs  on  the 

wave ; 
He  wakes  into  music  the  green  forest-bowers, 

And  gilds  the  gay  plains  which  the  broad  rivers 
lave. 

The  young  bird  is  out  on  his  delicate  pinion — 

He  timidly  sails  in  the  infinite  sky; 
A  greeting  to  May,  and  her  fairy  dominion, 

He  pours,  on  the  west  wind's  fragrant  sigh: 
Around,  above,  there  are  pence  arid  pleasure, 

The  woodlands  are  singing,  the  heaven  is  bright; 
The  fields  are  unfolding  their  emerald  treasure, 

And  man's  genial  spirit  is  soaring  in  light. 

Alas !  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  bosom ! 

The  spells  of  the  spring-time  arouse  it  no  more; 
The  song  in  the  wild-wood,  the  sheen  of  the  blos- 
som, 

The  fresh-welling  fountain,  their  magic  is  o'er ! 
When  I  list  to  the  streams,  when  I  look  on  the 

flowers, 

They  tell  of  the  Past  with  so  mournful  a  tone, 
That  I  call  up  the  throngs  of  my  long-vanished 

hours, 
And  sigh. that  their  transports  are  over  and  gone. 

From  the  wide-spreading  earth,  from  the  limitless 

heaven, 

There    have  vanished    an    eloquent    glory  and 
gleam ; 


*  Mr  Clark  had  previously  published  a  volume  of  articles 
fyom  tbe  Knickerbocker,  by  Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Gary, 
Mir  SheJton,  and  others,  entitled  The  XwiGfcerlocleer  Sketch 
Rook. 
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To  my  veiled  mind  BO  more  is  the  influence  given, 
"Which  coloreth  life  with  the  hues  of  a  dream: 

The  bloom-purpled  landscape  its  loveliness  keej >eth — 
I  deem  that  a  light  as  of  old  gilds  the  wave; 

But  the  eye  of  my  spirit  in  heaviness  sleepeth, 
Or  sees'but  my  youth,  aud  the  visions  it  gave. 

Yet  it  is  not  that  age  on  my  years  hath  descended, 

*Tis  not  that  its  snow-wreaths  encircle  my  brow ; 

But  the  newness  and  sweetness  of  Being  are*  ended, 

I  feel  not  their  love-kindling  witchery  now  : 
The  shadows  of  death  o'er  my   path  have  been 

sweepirg; 
There  are  those  who  have  loved  me  debarred 

from  the  day ; 
The  green  turf  is  bright  where  in  peace  they  are 

sleeping, 
And  on  wings  of  remembrance  my  soul  is  away. 

It  is  shut  to  the  glow  of  this  present  existence. 

It  hears,  from  the  Past,  a  funeral  strain  ; 
And  it  eagerly  turns  to  the  highrseemii'g  distance, 

Where  the  last  blooms  of  earth  will  be  garnered 

again ; 

Where  no  mildew  the  soft  damask-rose  cheek  shall 
nourish, 

Where  Grief  bears  no  longer  the  poisonous  sting; 
Where  pitiless  Death  no  dark  scepti  e  c.*m  flourish, 

Or  stain  with  his  blight  the  luxuriant  spring. 

It  is  thus  that  the  hopes  which  to  others  are  given, 

Fall  cold  on  my  heart  in  this  rich  month  of  May ; 
I  hear  the  clear  anthems  that  ring  through  the 
heaven, 

I  drink  the  bland  airs  that  enliven,  the  day; 
And  if  gentle  Kature,  her  festival  keeping, 

Delights  not  my  bosom,  ahl  do  not  condemn.; 
O*er  the  lost  and  the  lovely  my  spirit  is  weeping, 

For  my  heart's  fondest  raptures  are  buried  with 
them, 

TO  MY  BOY. 

Thou  hast  a  fair  unsullied  cheek, 

A  clear  and  dreaming  eye, 
Whose  bright  and  winnii  g  glances  speak 

Of  life's  first  revelry ; 
And  on  thy  brow  no  look  of  care 
Comes  like  a  cloud,  to  cast  a  shadow  there. 

ID  feeling's  early  freshness  blest, 

Thy  wants  and  wishes  few  : 
Rich  hopes  are  garnered  in  thy  breast, 

As  summer's  niornkg  dew 
Is  found,  like  diamonds,  in  the  rose, 
Nestling,  'mid  folded  leaves,  in  sweet  repose. 

Keep  thus,  in  love,  the  heritage 

Of  thy  ephemeral  spring ; 
Keep  its  pure  thoughts,  till  after-age 

Weigh  down  thy  spirit's  wing ; 
Keep  the  warm  heart,  the  hate  of  sin, 
And  heavenly  peace  will  on  thy  soul  break  in. 

And  when  the  even-song  of  years 

Brings  in  its  shadowy  train 
The  record  of  life's  hopes  and  fears, 

Let  it  not  be  in  vain, 

That  backward  on  existence  thou  canst  look, 
As  on  a  pictured  page  or  pleasant  book. 

LINES 

Written  at  Laurel  Sill  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia. 
Here  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  shall  lie, 

Life's  lingering  languors  o'er — its  labors  done ; 
Where  waving  boughs,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 

Admit  the  farewell  radiance  of  the  sun. 
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Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmuring  town, 
With  funeral  pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in; 

To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down, 
Ko  moi  e  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin. 

And  here  the  impressive  stone,  engraved  with  words 
Which  G  lief  sententious  gives  to  marble  pale, 

Shall  teach  the  heart,  while  waters,   leaves",   and 

birds 
Make  cheerful  music  in  the  passing  gale. 

Say,  wherefore  should  we  weep,   and   wherefore 

pour 

On  scented  airs  the  unavailing  sigh — 
While  sun-bright  waves  are  quiverii  g  to  the  shore, 
And  landscapes  blooming — that  the  loved  should 
die? 

There  is  an  emblem  in  this  peaceful  scene: 

Soon,  rainbow  colors  on  the  woods  will  fall; 
And  autumn  gusts  bereave  the  hills  of  green, 
•    As  sinks  the  year  to  meet  its  cloudy  pall. 

Then,  cold  and  pale,  in  distant  vistas  round, 
Disrobed  and  tuneless,  all  the  woods  will  stand ! 

While  the  chained  streams  are  silent  as  the  ground, 
As  Death  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  hand. 

Yet,  when  the  warm  soft  "winds  shall  rise  in  spring, 
Like  struggling  day-beams  o'er  a  blasted  heath, 

The  bird  returned  shall  poise  her  golden  wing, 
And  liberal  Kature  break  the  spell  of  Death. 

So,  when  the  tomb's  dull  silence  finds  an  end, 
'pie  blessed  Dead  to  endless  Youth  shall  rise ; 

And  hear  the  archangel's  thrilling  summons  blend 
Its  tones  with  anthems  from  the  upper  skies. 

There  shall  the  good,  of  earth  be  found  at  last, 
Where  dazzling  streams  and  vernal  fields  expand ; 

Where  Love  her  crown  attains — her  trials  past — 
And,  filled  with  rapture,  hails  the  better  land  t 


Give  me  the  songs  I  loved  to  hear, 

In  sweet  and  sunny  days  of  yore ; 
Which  came  in  gushes  to  my  ear 

From  lips  that  breathe  them  now  no  more; 
From  lips,  alas!  on  which  the  worm, 

In  coiled  and  dusty  silence  lies, 
Where  many  a  loved,  lamented  form 

Is  hid  from  Sorrow's  filling  eyes  I 

Yes  1  when  those  un forgotten  lays 

Come  trembling  with  a  spirit-voice, 
I  mind  me  of  those  early  days, 

When  to  respire  was  to  rejoice: 
When  gladsome  flowers  and  fruitage  shone 

Where'er  my  willing  footsteps  fell ; 
When  Hope's  bright  realm  was  all  mine  own, 

And  Fancy  whispered,  "  All  is  well," 

Give  me  old  songs !     They  stir  my  heart 

As  with  some  glorious  trumpet-tone : 
Beyond  the  reach  of  modern  art, 

They  rule  its  thrilling  cords  alone, 
Till,  on  the  wings  of  thought,  I  fly 

Back  to  that  boundary  of  bliss, 
Which  once  beneath  my  childhood's  sky 

Embraced  a  scene  of  loveliness  1 

Thus,  when  the  portals  of  mine  ear 
Those  long-remembered  lays  receive, 

They  seem  like  guests,  whose  voices  cheer 
My  breast,  and  bid  it  not  to  grieve: 

They  ring  in  cadences  of  love, 

They  tell  of  dreams  now  vanished  all : 

Dreams,  that  descended  from  above—- 
Visions, 'tis  rapture  to  recalll 
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Give  me  old  songs  1  I  "know 

But  every  tone  they  breathe  to  me 
Is  frarght  with  pleasures  pure  and  high, 

With  honest  love  or  honest  glee: 
Tbey  move  me,  when  by  chance  I  hear, 

They  route  each  slumbern  g  pulse  anew ; 
Till  every  scei.e  to  memory  dear 

Is  pictured  brightly  to  my  view. 

I  do  not  ask  those  sickly  lays 

O'er  which  effected  maiden?  bend  ; 
Which  scented  fops  are  boi  nd  to  praise, 

To  which  dull  crowds  their  homage  lend 
Give  me  eome  simple  Scottish  song, 

Or  lays  fiom  Erm*s  distant  isle: 
Lays  that  to  love  and  truth  belong, 

And  cause  the  saddest  lip  to  smile! 

EDGAR  A,  FOE. 

THE  family  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  of  ancient  re- 
spectability in  Maryland,  His  grandfather,  David 
Poo,  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  La&yette.  His  father,  David  Poe, 
jr.,  was  a  law  student  at  Baltimore,  when,  in  his 
youth,  be  fell  in  love  with  an  English  actress  on 
the  stage,  Elizabeth  Arnold,  married  ber,  and  took 
to  tbe  loards  himself.  Tbeir  son  Edgar  was  born 
in  Baltimore  in  January,  1 81 1 .  After  a  career  of 
several  years  of  theatrical  life,  passed  in  tbe  cbief 
cities  of  tbe  Union,  the  parents  both  died  within  a 
short  period  at  Richmond,  leaving  three  orphan 
children. 

Edgar  was  a  boy  of  beauty  and  vivacity,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  friend  of  his  parents, 
John  Allan,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Virginia,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted,  and  his  education  liberally 
provided  for.  In  1816  he  was  taken  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allan  to  England,  and  deposited  for  a  stay  of 
four  or  five  years  at  a  school  near  London;  a 
passage  of  his  youth  which  he  has  recurred  to  in 
almost  the  only  instance  in  his  writings  in  which 
he  has  any  personal  allusion  to  his  own  affairs.  It 
was  a  trait,  too,  in  his  conversation  that  he  seldom 
spoke  of  his  own  history.  In  his  tale  of  William 
Wilson  he  has  touched  these  early  school-days 
with  a  poetical  hand,  as  he  recalls  the  awe  of 
their  formal  discipline,  and  the,  admiration  with 
which  he  saw  the  dingy  head-master  of  the  week 
ascend  the  village  pulpit  in  clerical  silk  and  dignity 
on  Sunday.  He  returned  home  in  bis  eleventh 
year,  passed  a  short  time  at  a  Richmond  academy, 
and  entered  the  University  at  Charlottesville, 
where  he  might  have  attained  the  highest  honors 
from  the  celerity  of  his  wit  as  a  student,  had  he 
not  thrown  himself  upon  a  reckless  course  of  dis- 
sipation which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  col- 
lege. His  biographer,  Griswold,  tells  us  that  he 
was  at  this  time  celebrated  for  his  feats  of  per- 
sonal hardihood :  "  On  one  occasion,  in  a  hot  day 
of  June,  swimming  from  Richmond  to  Warwick, 
seven  miles  and  a  half,  against  a  tide  running  pro- 
bably from  two  to  three  miles  an  hour."  He  left 
Oharlottesville  in  debt,  though  he  had  been  gene- 
rously provided  for  by  his  friend  Allan,  whose 
benevolence,  however,  could  not  sustain  the  drafts 
freely  drawn  upon  him  for  obligations  incurred  in 
gambling.  Poe  quarrelled  with  his  benefactor, 
and  abandoned  his  borne  with  the  Byronic  mo- 
tive, it  is  said,  of  assisting  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  He  went  abroad  and  passed 
a  year  in  Europe,  the  history  of  which  would  be 


a  matter  of  singular  curiosity,  if  it  could  "he  re- 
covered. It  is  known  that  he  did  not  reach 
Greece,  and  that  he  was  one  day  involved  in  some 
difficulty  at  St.  Petersbnrgh,  from  which  he  was 
relieved"  by  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Henry 
Midclleton,  who  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
returning  home.*  He  was  afterwards  received 
into  favor  by  Mr.  Allan,  who  procured  him  an 
entrance  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  an  institution 
with  which  his  wayward  and  reckless  habits,  and 
impracticable  mind,  were  so  much  at  war,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  it  within  the 
year.  Mr.  Allan  having  lost  his  first  wife,  mar- 
ried again,  and  Poe,  still  received  with  favor  at 
the  house,  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  it  for  ever, 
doubtless  from  gross  misconduct  on  his  part,  for 
Mr.  Allan  had  proved  himself  a  much-enduring 
benefactor. 


Poe  was  now  thrown  upon  bis  own  resources. 
He  had  already  written  a  number  of  verses,  said 
to  have  been  produced  between  his  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  years,  which  were  published  in  Balti- 
more in  1829,  with  the  title  Al  Aaraqfi  Tamer- 
lane^  and  Minor  Poems.j*  Taking  the  standards 
of  the  country,  and  the  life  of  the  young  author 
in  Virginia  into  consideration,  they  were  singular 
productions.  A  certain  vague  poetic  luxury  and 
sensuousness  of  mere  sound,  distinct  from  definite 
meaning,  peculiarities  which  the  author  refined 
upon  in  his  latest  and  best  poems,  characterize 
these  juvenile  effusions.  Al  Aaraaf  is  an  oriental 
poetic  mystification,  with  some  fine  chanting  in 
it,  particularly  a  melodious  dithyrambic  on  one  of 
the  poet's  airy  maidens,  Ligeia. 

A  certain  longing  or  passion,  without  hearty 
animality,  marked  thus  early  the  ill-regulated  dis- 
position of  a  man  of  genius  uncontrolled  by  the 
restraint  of  sound  principle  and  profound  literary 


*  G-riswolcTs  Memoirs,  x. 

t  Baltimore :  Hatch  &  Dunning,  1829.    8vo.  pp.  71 
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motives.  Other  young  writers  have  copied  this 
strain,  and  have  written  verses  quite  as  nonsen- 
sical without  any,  corruption  of  heart ;  but  with 
Poe  the  vein  wais  original.  HLs  whole  life  was 
ciist  in  that  mould ;  his  sensitive,  spiritual  organi- 
zation, deriving-  no  support  from  healthy  moral 
powers,  became  ghostly  and  unreal.*  His  rude 
contact  with  the  world,  which  might  have  set  up 
a  novelist  for  life  with  materials  of  adventure, 
seems  scarcely  to  have  impinged  upon  his  percep- 
tions. His  mindT  walking  in  a  vain  show,  was 
taught  nothing  by  experience  or  suffering.  Alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  higher  faculty  of  hmuor, 
he  could  extract  nothing  from  the  rough  usages 
of  the  world  but  a  cold,  frivolous  mockery  of  its 
plans  and  pursuits.  His  intellectual  enjoyment 
was  in  the  power  of  Ms  mind  over  literature  as  an 
art ;  his  skill,  in  forcing  the  mere  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, the  dry  elements  of  the  dictionary,  to  take 
forms  of  beauty  and  apparent  life  which  would 
command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  This 
may  account  for  his  sensitiveness  as  to  the  recejv. 
tion  of  his  writings.  He  could  afford  to  trust 
nothing  to  the  things  themselves,  since  they  had 
no  root  in  realities.  Hence  his  delight  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers  as  a  destructive  critic,  and 
his  favorite  proposition  that  literature  was  all  a 
trick,  and  that  he  could  construct  another  Para- 
dise Lost,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  to  order, 
if  desirable. 

With-  this  fine,  sensitive  organization  of  the 
intellect,  and  a  moderate  share  of  scholarship, 
Poe  went  forth  upon  the  world  as  an  author.  It 
is  a  little  singular,  that,  with  intellectual  powers 
sometimes  reminding  us,  in  a  partial  degree,  of 
those  of  Coleridge, — poetic  exercises,  take  Kubla 
Khan  for  instance,  being  after  Poe's  ideal, — the 
two  should  have  had  a  similar  adventure  in  the 
common  ranks  of  the  army.  Coleridge,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  for  a  short  time  a  dragoon 
in  London,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Comber 
batch ;  Poe  enlisted  in  the  ranks  and  deserted.t 

About  this  time,  in  It  S3,  a  sum  was  offered  by 
the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visitor  for  a  prize  poem 
and  tale.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  novelist,  was  on  the 
committee.  Poe  sent  in  several  tales  which  he 
had  composed  for  a  volume,  and  readily  secured 
the  prize  for  his  MS.  found  in  a,  Bottle, — inci- 
dentally assisted,  it  is  said,  by  the  beauty  of  his 
handwriting.  Mr.  Kennedy  became  acquainted 
with  the  author,  then,  as  almost  inevitable  with 
a  man  of  genius  depending  upon  such  scanty  re- 
sources as  the  sale  of  a  few  subtle  productions,  in 
a  state  of  want  and  suffering,  and  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  T.  W.  "White,  the  conductor  of  the  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger,  who  gave  him  employ- 


*  A  lady  of  this  city  wittily  mentioned  her  first  impressions 
of  his  unhappy,  distant  air,  in  the  opening  lines  of  Goldsmith's 
Traveller: 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt,  or  wandering  Po. 

A.  gentleman,  who  was  a  fellow-cadet  with  him  at  "West 
Point,  has  described  to  us  his  utter  inefficiency  and  state  of  ab- 
stractedness at  that  place.  He  could  not  or  would  not  follow 
its  mathematical  requirements.  His  mind  was  off  from  the 
matter-of-fact  routine  of  th%  drill,  which  in  such  a  case  as  his 
seemed  practical  joking,  on  some  etherial,  visionary  expedi- 
tion, lie  was  marked,  says  our  informant,  for  an  early  death, 
if  only  from  the  incompatibility  of  soul  and  body.  They  had 
not  the  usual  relations  to  each  other,  and  were  on  such  distant 
terms  of  acquaintance  that  a  separation  seemed  inevitable  1 

t  Griswold's  Memoirs,  xl 


merit  upon  Ins  publication.  Foe  in  1835  removed 
to  Richmond,  and  wrote  chiefly  in  the  critical 
department  of  the  magazine.  He  was  rapidly 
making  a  high  reputation  for  the  work  in  this 
particular,  by  his  ingenuity,  when  the  connexion 
was  first  interrupted  and  soon  finally  severed,  in 
1837,  by  his  irregularities.  At  Richmond  he  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Virginia  Clemm,,  a  delicate  and 
anYable  lady,  who  after  a  union  of  tome  ten  years 
fell  a  victim  of  con.-amiption, 

In  1838  a  book  from  Poe's  pen,  growing  out  of 
some  sketches  which  he  had  commenced  in  the 
Messenger,  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon,  Pym 
of  Na  tttucket^  was  published  by  the  Harpers.*  It 
is  a  fiction  of  considerable  ingenuity,  but  the  au- 
thor, who  was  generally  anything  but  indifferent 
to  the  reception  of  his  writings,  did  not  appear  in 
his  conversation  to  pride  himself  much  upon  it. 
This  book  was  written  in  New  York  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Poe  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
employed  by  Burton,  the  comedian,  upon  his  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  with  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a 
week.  His  Tales  of  the  Grotrnqve  and  Arabesque, 
a  collection  of  his  scattered  magazine  stories,  were 
published  in  two  volumes  by  Lea  and  Blarichard, 
Philadelphia,  in  1840. 

The  arrangement  with  Burton  lasted  more  than 
a  year,  when  it  was  broken  up,  it  is  said,  by  Poe's 
wanton  depreciation  of  the  American  poets  who 
came  under  review,  and  by  a  final  tit  of  intoxica- 
tion. He  then  projected  a  new  magazine,  to  be 
called  after  William  Perm,  but  it  was  a  project  only. 
When  Graham  established  his  magazine  in  1840 
he  engaged  Poe  as  its  editor,  and  the  weird,  spirit- 
ual tales,  and  ingenious,  slashing  criticisms  were 
again  resumed,  till  the  old  difficulties  led  to  a  ter- 
mination of  the  arrangement  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  a  half.  Several  of  Ms  most  strife  ing  tale#, 


written  soon  alter.  A  development  of  the  plot 
of  Barnaby  Rudge,  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  before  the  completion  of  that  novel  in 
England,  secured  the  admiration  of  Dickens. 

In  1844  Poe  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
projecting  a  magazine  to  be  called  The  Stylus, 
and  anticipating  the  subscriptions  to  the  work, 
which  never  appeared.  When  Horns  and  Willis 
commenced  this  year  the  publication  of  the  Even- 
ing Mirror,  Poe  was  for  a  while  engaged  upon  it, 
though  his  symptit  hies  with  the  actual"  world  were 
far  too  feeble  for  a  daily  journalist. 

t  The  poem  of  the  JRwen,  the  great  hit  of  Poe's 
literary  career,  was  published  in  the  second  num- 
ber of  Colton'a  Whig  Review,  in  February,  1845. 
The  same  year  he  began  to  edit  the  Broadway 
Journal,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Briggs,  and  had  perseverance  enough  to  continue 
it  to  its  close  ina  second  volume,  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  Ms  associate,  in  consequence  of  dif- 


*  The  .Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  of  Nan  tucket,  com- 
prising the  details  of  a  Mutiny  and  atrocious  Butchery  on  board 
the  American  brig  Grampus,  on  her  way  to  the  South  Seas,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1S2T,  with  an  Account  of  the  Eecapture  of 
the  Vessel  by  the  Survivors ;  their  Shipwreck  and  subsequent 
horrible  Sufferings  from  Famine ;  their  Deliverance  by  means 
of  the  British  schooner  Jane  Gray ;  the  brief  Cruise  of  this  lafc- 
ter  Vessel  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean ;  her  Capture,  and  the  Mas- 
sacre of  her  Crew  among  a  Group  of  Islands  in  the  Eighty- 
fourth  parallel  of  Southern  Latitude:  together  with  the  incxe^ 
dible  Adventures  and  Discoveries  still  farther  South  to  which 
that  distressing  Calamity  gave  rise.  Harper  &  Brothers,  18881 
12ruo.  pp.  201. 
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ficulties  growing  out  of  a  joint  editorship.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Foe  accepted  an  invitation 
to  deliver  a  poem  before  the  Boston  Lyceum. 
"When  the  time  for  its  delivery  came  Poe  was  un- 
prepared with  anything  for  the  occasion,  and  read, 
with  more  gravity  than  sobriety  in  the  emergency, 
his  juvenile  publication*  Al  Aaraaf.  The  ludi- 
crous affair  was  severely  commented  upon  by  the 
Bostonians,  and  Poe  made  it  still  more  ridiculous 
by  stating  in  his  Broadway  Journal  that  it  was 
an  intentional  insult  to  the  genius  of  the  Frog 
Pond !  Poe  nest  wrote  a  series  of  random  sketches 
of  The  Nevo  York  Literati  for  Godey's  Lady's 
Book.  In  one  of  them  he  chose  to  caricature  an 
old  Philadelphia  Mend,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  Eng- 
lish, who  retaliated  in  a  personal  newspaper  article. 
The  communication  was  reprinted  in  the  Evening 
Mirror  in  New  York,  whereupon  Poe  instituted 
a  libel  suit  against  that  journal,  and  recovered 
several  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he  refitted  a 
small  cottage  he  now  occupied  on  a  hill-side  at 
Fordham,  in  Westchester  county,  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs-  Maria 
Clemm,  by  whose  unwearied  guardianship  he  was 
protected  in  his  frequently  recurring  fits  of  illness, 
and  by  whose  prudent  and  skilful  management  he 
was  provided  for  at  other  times. 

la  1848  he  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Society 
Library  in  New  York,  entitled  Eureka,  an  Essay 
OE  the  Material  and  Spiritual  Universe ;  the  in- 
genious obscurities  of  which  are  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  unravelling,  if  they  are  at  all  intel- 
ligible. 

His  wife  was  now  dead,  and  he  was  preparing 
for  marriage  with  a  highly-cultivated  lady  of 
KTew  England,  when  the  union  was  broken  off. 
After  this,  in  18 19,  he  made  a  tour  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  delivering  lectures  by  the  way,  and 
having  concluded  a  new  engagement  of  marriage 
was  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  make  some  ar- 
rangemant^  when  he  fell  into  one  of  his  now  fre- 
quently recurring  fits  of  intoxication  at  Balti- 
more, wa?  carried  in  a  fit  of  insanity  from  the 
street  to  the  hospital,  and  there  died  on  Sunday 
morning,  October  7,  18i9,  afc  the  age  of  thirty- 
"  eight. 

At  the  close  of  this  melancholy  narrative  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  sorrow  will  be  entertained  by  those 
familiar  with  the  author's  undoubted  genius.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  harmonize  this  wild  and  reck- 
less life  with  the  neatness  and  precision  of  his 
writings.  The  same  discrepancy  was  apparent 
in  his  personal  conduct.  Feat  to  fastidiousness 
in  his  dress,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  his  hand- 
writing ;  inganious  in  the  subtle  employment  of 
his  faculties,  with  the  nice  sense  of  the  gentleman 
in  his  Gondnftt  and  intercourse  with  others  while 
personally  before  them — there  were  influences 
constantly  reversing  the  pure,  healthy  life  these 
qualities  should  have  represented.  Had  he  been 
really  in  earnest,  with  what  a  solid  brilliancy  his 


*  They  are  now  include^  in  a  thick  volume  of  the  author's 
works,  published  by  Redfield,  which  contains  the  memoir  by 
Dr.  Griswold.  It  is  entitled,  The  Literati :  Some  Honest  Opi- 
nions about  Antorial  Merits  and  Demerits^  with  occasional 
Words  of  Personality ;  together  with  Marginalia,  Suggestions, 
and  Essays.  With  here  and  there  a  nice  observation,  the 
sketches  of  the  Literati  are  careless  papers,  sometimes  to  be 
taken  for  nothing  more  than  mere  jest  Some  of  the  longer 
critical  papers  are  admirable. 


writings  might  have  shone  forth  to  the  world. 
With  the  m>ral  proportioned  to  the  intellectual 
faculty  he  wjul  1  have  been  in  the  first  rank  of 
critic-5.  In  that  largo  part  of  the  critic's  percep- 
tions, a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  compo^i- 
tion,  he  has  baen  unsurpassed  by  any  writer  in 
America;  but  lacking  sincerity,  his  forced  and  con- 
tradictory critical  opinions  are  of  little  value  as 
authorities,  though  much  may  be  gathered  from 
them  by  any  one  willing  to  study  the  peculiar 
mood  in  which  they  were  written.  In  ingenuity 
of  invention,  musical  effects,  and  artificial  ter- 
rors for  the  imagination,  his  poems  as  well  as  his 
prose  sketches  are  remarkable.  His  intricate  po- 
lice story,  The  Murders  of  the  Kue  Morgue,  se- 
cured admiration  whan  it  was  translated  in  Paris, 
where  such  details  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  mesmeric  revelation  of  The  Facts  in  the  Oase 
of  M.  Valddmar,  published  in  the  Whig  Review, 
imposed  upon  some  innocent  philosophic  people 
in  England  as  a.  report  of  actual  phenomena.  As 
a  good  specimen  of  his  peculiar  literary  logic  we 
may  refer  to  his  article  The  Philosophy  of  Com- 
position, in  which  he  gives  the  rationale  of  his 
creation  of  the  poem  The  Haven,  Having  first 
determined  to  write  a  popular  poem,  he  deter- 
mines the  allowable  extent:  it  must  be  brief 
enough  to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting,  and  the  bre- 
vity "must  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  intensity 
of  the  intended  effect ;"  one  hundred  lines  are  the 
maximum^  and  the  poem^  turns  out,  "  in  fact,  one 
hundred  and  eight."  Tne  length  being  settled, 
the  "effect"  was  to  be  universally  appreciable, 
and  "  beauty"  came  to  be  the  object  of  the  poem, 
as  he  holds  it  to  be  the  especial  object  of  all  true 
poetry;  then  the  "tone"  must  be  sad,  "beauty  in 
its  supreme  development  invariably  exciting  the 
sensitive  soul  to  tears."  As  "  an  artistic  piquan- 
cy" he  brings  in  u  the  refrain"  as  an  old  approved 
resource,  and  as  its  most  effective  form,  a  single 
word.  The  sound  of  that  word  was  important, 
and  the  long  d  being  "  the  most  sonorous  vowel," 
and  r  "the  most  producible  consonant,"  never- 
more came  to  hand,  "in fact  it  was  the  very  first 
which  presented  itself."  To  get  the  word  in  often 
enough,  stanzas  were  to  be  employed,  and  as  a  ra- 
tional creature  would  be  out  of  his  senses  uttering 
the  spell,  "a  non-reasoning  creature  capable  of 
speech"  was  called  for,  hence  the  Kaven.  Death 
is  the  theme,  as  universal  and  the  saddest,  and 
most  powerful  in  alliance  with  beauty :  so  the 
death  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  invoked.  The 
rest  is  accounted  for  d  priori  in  the  same  explicit 
manner  in  this  extraordinary  criticism. 

Though  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  as  in 
the  development  of  character,  Poe  would  hardly 
be  said  to  possess  much  humor,  yet  with  his  skill 
in  language,  and  knowledge  of  effects,  he  was  a 
master  of  ridicule,  and  could  turn  the  merest  non- 
sense to  a  very  laughable  purpose.  Instances  of 
this  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  his  writings,  espe- 
cially in  his  criticisms  and  satiric  sketches ;  but 
they  will  hardly  bear  to  be  detached  for  quotation, 
as  they  must  be  approached  along  his  gradual 
course  of  rigmarole.  With  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  more  stamina  generally, 
he  might  have  been  a  very  powerful  satirist.  As 
it  was,  too  frequently  he  wasted  his  efforts  on 
paltry  literary  puerilities. 
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His  inventions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  take 
a  sombre,  morbid  hue.  They  have  a  moral  as- 
pect, though  it  is  not  on  the  surface.  Apparently 
they  are  but  variations  of  the  forms  of  the  terrible, 
in  its  quaint,  melodramatic. character:  in  reality 
they  are  the  expressions  of*the  disappointment 
and  despair  of  the  soul,  alienated  from  happy  hu- 
man relations;  misused  faculties: 

Sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune,  and  harsh. 

"While  we  admire  their  powerful  eccentricity,  and 
resort  to  them  for  a  novel  sensation  to  our  jaded 
mental  appetites,  let  us  remember  at  what  cost 
of  pain,  suffering,  and  disappointment  they  were 
produced;  and  at  what  prodigal  expense  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  broken  hopes,  and  bitter  experi- 
ences, the  rare  exotics  of  literature  are  sometimes 
grown.  « 


THE  HAUNTED  PJJLACE. 


In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted ," 

Once  a  fair  arid  stately  palace — 
Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 

In  the  monarch  Thoughts  dominion—- 
It stood  there! 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion. 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair! 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden. 

Time  long  ago,) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odour  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley, 

Through  two  luminous  windows,  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically, 
.    To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law, 
Bound  about  a  throne  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 
And  all  with  pearf"  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 
But  evil  tilings,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate. 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn ! — for  never  sorrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate!) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed, 

Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers,  now,  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Yast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody, 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river, 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 


Alii  broken  is  the  golden  bowll  the  spirit  flown 
forever  1 


Let  the  bell  toll! — a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  Sty- 
gian river; 

And,  Guy  I)e  Yere,  hast  tJtou  no  tear? — weep  now 
or  never  more ! 

See !  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier  low  lies  thy  love, 
Lenore ! 

Come !  let  the  burial  rite  be  read — the  funeral  song 
be  sung ! — 

An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so 
young — 

A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so 
young. 

"  Wretches !  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth  and  hated 

her  fur  her  pride, 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,  ye  blessed  her — 

that  she  died ! 
How  &hall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read? — the  requiem 

how  be  sung 
By  you — by  yours,  the  evil  eye, — by  yours  the 

slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  dieo* 

so  young  !" 

Peccavimm;  but  rave  not  thus!  and  I«t  a  Sabbath 

song 
Go  np  to  God  so  solemnly  the  dead  may  feel  BO 

wrong ! 
The  sweet  Lenore  bath  "  gone  before,"  with.  Hope, 

that  flew  betide, 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  should 

nave  been  thy  bride — 
For  her,  the  fair  and  dtbonair,  that  now  so  lowly 

lies, 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair  but  not  within  her 

eyes — 
The  life  still  there,  upon  her  hair — the  death  upon 

her  eyes. 

"Avannt!  to-night  my  heart  is  light    No  dirge  wiM 

I  upraise, 
But  waft,  the  angel  on  her  flight  with,  a  Paean  of  oH 

days! 

Let  no  bell  toll ; — lest  her  sweet  soul,  amid  its  hal- 
lowed mirth, 
Should  catch  the  rote,  as  it  doth  float — up  from  th« 

damned  Earth. 
To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below,  the  indignant 

ghost  is  riven — 
From  Hell  unto  a  high  estate  far  up  within  the 

Heaven — 
From  grief  and  groan,  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the 

King  of  Heaven." 


Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgot- 
ten lore, 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping, 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  cham- 
ber door. 

"Tis  some  visiter,"  I  muttered,  "tapping  at  my 
•chamber  door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  De- 
cember, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 
upon  the  floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow ; — vainly  I  had  sought 
to"  borrow 

From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for  the 
lost  Lenore — 
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For  tBfe  rare  sncf  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple 
curtain 

Thrilled  roe — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never 
£e!t  before ; 

So-  that  now,  to  ^till  the  heating  of  my  heart,  I  stooc 
repeating 

**  Tis  some  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  cham- 
ber dtx»r — 

Some  lute  viaiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber 


door; — 


This  it  is,  and  nothing  more.** 


Presently  my  soul  grew  strorger;  hesitating  then 

no  longer, 
**  Sir,"  s.'iid  Ir  **  or  M»dainy  truly  your  forgiveness  I 

implore ; 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you 

came  rapping, 
And  (so  faintly  yon  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 

chamber  door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you" — here  I  opened 

wide  the  door; — 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more, 

-Beep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there 

wondering,  fearing, 

bting,  dreaming  dreama  no  mortal  ever  dared  to 

dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness  gave 

no  token, 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered 

w*>rd,  **  Lenore !" 
This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the 

word,  **  Lenore  P 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within 

me  burning, 
Soon  I  heard  again  a  tapping  somewhat  louder  than 

before, 
"Surely,"  said  I,  "surely  that  is  something  at  my 

window  lattice; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery 

explore — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery 

explore,* — 

*Tis  the  wind  and  nothing  more  1" 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a 
flirt  and  flutter, 

In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days 
of  yore; 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he;   not  an  instant 
stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 

But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my 
chamber  door — 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  cham- 
ber door — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more, 

this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 

smiling, 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance 

it  wore, 
**  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I 


d,  *•  art  sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly  grim  and  tan 
Nightly  shore — . 


>m  the 


Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plu- 
tonian shore  iw 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  dis- 
course so  plainly, 


Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy 

bore ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human 

being: 
Ever  yet  was  ble-^ed  with  seeing'  bird  above  his 

ciiamber  door — * 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 

chamber  door, 

With  such  a  name  as  "  Nevermore.'* 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke 

only 
That  o  it?  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  worJ  he  did 

outpour. 
Nothing  farther  then  he  uttered — riot  a  feather  then 

he  fluttered — 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  *  Other  friends 

have  flown  before — 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have 
*      flown  before." 

Then  the  bird  said  "  Nevermore." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 

spoken, 
•*  Doubtless,"  said  I,  *fc  what  it  Titters  is  its  only  stock 

and  store 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful 

Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one 

burden  bore — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden 


bore 


Of  *  Never — nevermore.' " 


But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into 
smiling, 

Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird, 
and  bust,  and  door ; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to 
linking 

Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird 
of  yore — 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  omi- 
nous bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  ex- 
pressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my 
bosom's  core ; 

This  arid  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease 
reclining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight 
gloated  o'er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamplight 
gloating  o'er, 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 

from  an  unseen  censer 
Swung  by  angels  whose  faint  foot-falls  tinkled  on 

the  tufted  floor. 
"Wretch,"  I  cried,  "thy  God  hath  lent  thee— by 

these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite—- respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories 

of  Lenore! 
Quaff,  oh,  quaff,  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this 

lost  Lenore!" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"  Prophet !"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil!— prophet  still  if 
bird  or  devil !— ~ 

Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed 
thee  here  ashore,' 

Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  en- 
chanted— • 

On  this  home  byjlorror  haunted— tell  me  truly  I 
implore—  J ' 
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there  —  u  there  "balm  la  Gileadf—  tell  me  —  tell 
me,  I  Implore!" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  N 


"  Prophet  F  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil  —  prophet  still,  if 

bird  or  devil! 
By  that  Heaven  that  bands*  above  us—  by  that  God 

we  both  adore  — 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  dis- 

tant Aiilerm, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore  — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore.w 

Quoth  the  raven, 


"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend!" 

I  shrieked,  ujistarting  — 
**  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  <fo.e  Highfs 

Plutonian  shore  I 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul 

hatli  spoken  ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  !  —  quit  the  bust  above 

my  "door  ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form 

from  off  my  door  F 

Quoth  the  raven,  **  Xevennore." 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is 

sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber 

door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  tliat 

is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his 

shadow  on  the  floor  ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating 

on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore! 


A  BlfiCEOT  IOTO  THE  MAELSTEOlt. 

The  ways  of  God  in  Nature,  as  in  ProvMenectt  arc  not  as  omr 
ways;  n«»r  are  tine  models  tliat  "we  frame  any  way  cotnmeBsn- 
ratc  to  the  vastnes&  profundity,  ar*d  nn««arefei*blewss  of  His 
works,  ic&it'A  faim  a  daA  in  &em  gr&at&r  tktm  ike  M$tt  %f 
Gfanmll&. 


We  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
crag.  For  some  minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too 
much  exhausted  to  speak. 

'*  Not  long  ago,"  suid  he  at  length,  "  and  1  could 
have  guided  you  on  this  route  as  well  as  the  young- 
est of  my  sons  ;  but,  about  three  years  past,  there 
happened  to  me  an  event  such  «s  never  happened 
before  to  mortal  man—  or  at  least  such  as  no  man 
ever  survived  to  tell  of  —  and  the  six  hours  of  deadly 
terror  which  I  then  endured  have  broken  me  up 
body  and  soul.  You  suppose  me  a  very  old  man  — 
but  I  am  not.  It  took  less  than  a  single  day  to 
change  these  hairs  from  a  jetty  black  to  white,  to 
weaken  my  limbs,  and  to  unstring  my  nerves,  so  that 
I  tremble  at  the  least  exertion,  and  am  frightened  at 
a  shadow.  Bo  you  know  I  can  scarcely  look  over 
this  little  cluT  without  getting  giddy*" 

The  "  little  cliff"  upon  whose  edge  he  had  so  care- 
lessly thrown  himself  down  to  rest  that  the  weightier 
portion  of  his  hody  hung  over  it,  while  he  was  only 
kept  from  falling  by  the  tenure  of  his  elbow  on  its 
extreme  and  slippery  edge—this  "  little  cliff"  arose, 
a  sheer  unobstructed  precipice  of  black  shining  rock, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  world 
of  crags  beneath  us.  Nothing  would  have  tempted 
me  to  within  half  "a  dozen  yards  of  its  brink.  ^  ^In 
truth  so  deeply  was  I  excited  by  the  perilous  position 
of  my  companion,  that  I  fell  at  full  length  upon  the 
ground,  clung  to  the  shrubs  around  me,  and  dared 


not  even  glance  upward  at  the  sky — while  I  struggled 
in  vmn  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  the  very 
foundations  of  the  mountain  were  in  danger  from  the 
fury  of  the  winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could  reason 
myself  into  sufficient  courage  to  sit  up  and  look  out 
into  the  distance. 

44  Yon  must  get  over  these  fancies,"  said  the  guide, 
"for  I  have  brought  you  here  that  you  might  have 
the  best  possible  view  of  the  scene  of  that  event 
I  mentioned — and  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  with 
the  spot  just  under  your  eye." 

u  You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl  now," 
said  the  old  man,  "  and  if  you  will  creep  round  this 
crag,  so  as  to  get  in  its  lee,  and  deaden  the  roar  of 
the  water,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  will  -convince 
vou  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Mosfcoe- 
strom," 

1  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded. 
**  Myself  arid  my  two  brothers  once  owned  * 
schooner-rigged  smack  of  about  seventy  tons  burthen, 
with  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing  among 
tlse  islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly  to  Vnrrgh.  In 
all  violent  ed'dies  at  sea  there  is  good  fishing,  at 
proper  opportunities,  if  one  has  only  the  courage  to 
attempt  it;  but  among  the  whole  of  the  Lofoden 
coastmen,  we  three  were  the  only  ones  who  made  a 
regular  business  of  going  out  to  the  Islands,  as  I  teH 
you.  The  usual  grounds  are  a  great  way  lower 
Sown  to  the  southward.  There  fish  can  be  got  at  all 
hours,  without  much  risk,  and  therefore  these  places 
are  preferred.  The  choice  spots  over  here  among 
the  rocks,  however,  not  only  yield  the  finest  variety, 
but  in  far  greater  abundance;  so  "that  we  often  got 
in  a  single  day,  what  the  more  timid  of  the  craft 
eould  not  scrape  together  in  a  week.  In  fact,  we 
made  it  a  matter  of  desperate  speculation — the  risk 
of  life  standing  instead  of  labor,  *nd  courage  answer- 
ing for  capital. 

**  We  kept  the  smack  in  &  e«*ve  about  fire  miles 
higher  up  the  coast  th«n  this;  «od  it w»  ©cr  prs©? 
tice,  in  fine  weather,  to  take  acrrantage  of  the  fifteen 
minutes*  slack  to  push  across  tfee  main  channel  of  t% 
Moskoe-strom,  far  above  the  pool,  and  then  drop 
down  upon  anchorage  somewhere  near  Otterholm,  or 
Sandflesen,  where  the  eddies  are  not  so  violent  as 
elsewhere.     Here  we  used  to  remain  until  nearly 
time  for  slack- water  again,  when  we  weighed  and 
made  for  home.     We  never  set  out  upon  this  expedi- 
tion without  a  steady  side-wind  for  going  arid  coming 
— one  that  we  felt  sure  would  not  fail  us  bofore  our 
return — and  we  seldom  made  a  miscalculation  upon 
this  point.    Twice,  during  six  years,  we  were  forced 
to  stay  all  night  at  anchor  on  account  of  a  dead 
calm,  which  is  a  rare  thir  g  indeed  just  about  here  ; 
and  once  we  had  to  remain  oji  the  grounds  pearly  a 
week,  starving  to  death,  owing  to  a  gale  which  blew 
up  shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  made  the  channel 
too  boisterous  to  be  thought  of.    Upon  this  occasion 
we  should  have  been  driven  out  to  sea  in  spite  of 
everything  (for  the  whirlpools  threw  us  round  and 
round  so  violently,  that,  at  length,  we  fouled  our 
anchor  and  dragged  it),  if  it  had  not  been  that  we 
drifted  into  one  of  the  innumerable  cross  currents — 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — which  drove  us 
under  the  lee  of  Klimen,  where,  by  good  luck,  we 
brought  up. 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
difficulties  we  encountered  *  on  the  grounds' — it  is  & 
bad  spot  to  be  in,  even  in  good  weather — but  we 
made  "shift  always  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Moskqe- 
•  strom  itself  without  accident ;  although  at  times  my 
heart  has  been  in  my  mouth  when  we  happened  to 
be  a  minute  or  so  behind  or  before  the  slack.  The 
wind  sometimes  was  not  as  strong  as  w#  thought  it 
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at  starting,  and  then  -we  made  rather  less  way  titan 
we  could  wish,  while  the  current  rendered  the  smack 
•unmanageable.  My  eldest  brother  had  a  SOD  eighteen 
years  old,  and  I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own. 
These  would  have  been  of  great  assistance  fit  such 
times,  in  using  the  sweeps,  as  well  as  afterward  in 
fishing — but,  somehow,  although  we  ran  the  risk 
ourselves,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  let  the  yourg  ones 
get  into  the  danger — for,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
was  a  horrible  danger,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years  since 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  occurred.  It  was  on  the 
tenth  day  of  July,  18—,  a  day  which  the  people  of  • 
this  part  of  the  world  will  never  forget — for  it  was 
one  in  which  blew  the  most  terrible  hurricsine  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  heavens.  And  yet  all  the 
morning,  and  indeed  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there 
was  a  gentle  and  steady  breeze  from  the  south-west, 
while  the  sun  shone  brightly,  so  that  the  oldest  sea- 
man amongst  us  could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
follow. 

4<  The  three  of  us — my  two  brothers  and  myself — 
had  crossed  over  to  the  islands  about  two  o'clock, 
P.M.,  and  had  soon  nearly  loaded  the  smack  with  fine 
fish,  which,  we  all  remarked,  were  more  plenty  that- 
day  than  we  had  ever  known  them.  It  was  just 
seven,  by  my  watch,  when  we  weighed  and  started 
for  home,  so  as  to  make  the  worst  of  the  Strom  at 
slack  water,  which  we  knew  would  be  at  eight. 

"  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our  staiboard 
quarter,  and  for  some  time  spanked  along  at  a  great 
rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  for  indeed  we  saw 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  it.  All  at 
once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a  breeze  from  over 
Helseggen-  This  was  most  unusual — something  that 
had  never  happened  to  us  before — and  I  began  to 
feel  a  little  uneasy,  without  exactly  knowing  why. 
We  put  the  boat  on  the  wind,  but  could  make  no 
headway  at  all  for  the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  proposing  to  return  to  the  anchorage,  when, 
looking  astern.  1  saw  the  whole  horizon  covered  with 
a  singular  copper-colored  cloud  that  rose  with  the 
most  amazing  velocity. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  breeze  that  had  headed  us 
off  fell  away,  and  we  were  dead  becalmed,  drifting 
about  in  every  direction.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long  enough  to  give  us  time  to 
fchink  about  it.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  storm  was 
upon  us — in  less  than  two  the  sky  was  entirely 
overcast — and  what  with  this  and  the  driving  spray, 
it  became  suddenly  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see 
each  other  in  the  smack. 

"Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  describing.  The  oldest  seaman  in  Norway 
never  experienced  any  thing  like  it.  We  had  let 
our  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly  took  us; 
but,  at  the  first  puff,  both  our  masts  went  by  the 
board  as  if  they  had  been  sawed  off — the  mainmast 
taking  with  it  my  youngest  brother,  who  had  lashed 
himself  to  it  for  safety. 

"  Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing  that 
ever  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a  complete  flush  deck, 
with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the  bow,  and  this  hatch 
it  had  always  been  our  custom  to  batten  down  when 
about  to  cross  the  Strum,  by  way  of  precaution 
against  the  chopping  seas.  But  for  this  circumstance 
we  should  have  foundered  at  once — for  we  lay 
entirely  buried  for  some  moments.  How  my  elder 
brother  escaped  destruction  1  cannot  say,  for  I  never 
had  an.  opportunity  of  ascertaining:  For  my  part, 
as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  foresail  run,  I  threw  myseljL 
flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet  against  the  narrow  gun-, 
wale  of  the  bow,  and  with  my  hands  grasping  a 
ring-bolt  near  the  foot  of  the  foremast.  Jt  was  mere 
instinct  that  prompted  me  to  do  this — which  was 


f  undoubtedly  the  very  best  thing  I  could  have  done 
I  for  I  was  too  much  flurried  to  think. 

"  For  some  moments  we  were  completely  deluged, 
as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my  breath,  and 
clung  to  the  bolt.  When  I  could  stand  it  no  longer 
I  raised  myself  upon  my  knees,  still  keeping  hold 
with  my  hands,  and  thus  got  my  head  clear.  Pre- 
sently our  little  boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a 
dog  does  in  coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid 
herself,  in  some  measure,  of  the  seas.  I  was  now  try- 
ing to  get  the  better  of  the  stupor  that  had  come  over 
me,  and  to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see  what  was  to 
be  'dene,  when  I  felt  somebody  grasp  my  arm.  It 
was  my  elder  brother,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy, 
for  I  had  made  sure  that  he  was  overboard — but  the 
next  moment  all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror — • 
for  he  put  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed 
out  the  word  *  Moskoe-strom  /* 

"  No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feelings  were  at 
that  moment.  I  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  if  I  had 
had  the  most  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  I  knew  what 
he  meant  by  that  one  word  well  enough — I  knew 
what  he  wished  to  make  me  understand.  With  the 
wind  that  now  drove  us  on,  we  were  bound  for  the 
whirl  of  the  Strom,  and  nothing  could  save  u«s  1 

"  You  perceive  that  in.  crossing  the  Strom  cJiannel, 
we  always  "went  a  long  way  up  above  the  whirl, 
even  in  the  calmest  weather,  and  then  had  to  wait 
and  watch  carefully  for  the  slack — but  now  we  were 
driving  right  upon  the  pool  itself,  ajid  in  such  a 
hurricane  as  this!  'To  be  sure/  I  thought,  *  we 
shall  get  there  j  ust  about  the  slack — there  is  some  little 
"hope  in  that' — but  in  the  next  moment  I  cursed  my- 
self for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at 
all.  I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed,  had 
we  been  ten  times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

"  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest  had 
spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it  so  much,  as 
we  scudded  bewre  it,  but  at  all  events  the  seas,  which 
at  first  had  been  kept  down  by  the  wind,  and  lay 
flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up  into  absolute  mountains* 
A  singular  change,  too,  had  come  over  the  heavens. 
Around  in  every  direction  it  was  still  as  black  as 
pitch,  but  nearly  overhead  there  burst  out,  all  at 
once,  a  circular  rift  of  clear  sky — as  clear  as  I  ever 
saw — and  of  a  deep  bright  blue — and  through  it 
there  blazed  forth  the  full  tnoon  with  a  lustre  that  I 
never  before  knew  her  to  wear.  She  lit  up  every- 
thing about  us  with  the  greatest  distinctness — but, 

0  God,  what  a  scene  it  was  to  light  up  1 

"  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to  my 
brother — but,  in  some  manner  which  I  could  not 
understand,  the  din  had  so  increased  that  I  could  not 
make  him  hear  a  single  word,  although  I  screamed  at 
the  top  of  my  voice  in  his  ear.  Presently  he  shook 
his  head,  looking  as  pale  as  death,  &nd  held  up  one 
of  his  fingers,  as  if  to  say  *  listen  f 

"  At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant — 
but  soon  a  hideous  thought  flashed  upon  me.  I 
dragged  my  ^watch  from  its  fob.  It  was  not  going. 

1  glanced  at  its  face  by  the  moonlight,  and  then  burst 
into  tears  as  I  flung  it  far  away  into  the  ocean.    It 
had  run  down  at  seven  o'clock  !     We  were  behind  the 
time  of  the  slack,  and  the  whirl  of  the  Strom  was  in 
full  fury  I 

"  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed, 
and  not  deep  laden,  th§  waves  in  a  strong  gale,  when 
she  is  going  large,  seem  always  to  slip  from  beneath 
her — which  appears  very  strange  to  a  landsman — 
and  this  is  what  is  called  riding  in.  sea  phrase.  Well, 
so  far  we  had  ridden  the  swells  very  cleverly  ;  but 
presently  a  gigantic  sea  happened  to  take  us  right 
under  the  counter,  and  bore  us  with  it  as  ifcrose — up 
— up — as  if  into  the  skjr.  J  would  not  have  believed 
that  any  wave  could  rise  so  high.  And  then  down 
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we  came  -with  a  sweep,  a  slide,  and  a  plunge,  that 
mad*}  me  feel  sick  and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  fullii.g  from 
some  iofty  mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we 
were  up  1  had  thrown  a  quick  glance  around — and 
that  one  glance  was  all-sufficient.  I  saw  our  exact 
position  in  an  instant  The  Moskoe-strom  whirlpool 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dead  ahead — but  no 
more  like  the  every-day  Moskoe-strom,  than  the 
whirl  as  you  now  see  it  is  like  a  mill-race.  If  I  had 
not  known  where  we  were,  and  what  we  had  to  ex- 
pect, I  should  not  have  recognised  the  place  at  all. 
As  it  was,  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  in  Jiorror. 
The  lids  clenched  themselves  together  as  if  in  a 
spasm. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  minutes 
afterward  until  we  suddenly  felt  the  waves  subside, 
and  were  enveloped  in  foam.  The  boat  made  ^  a  • 
sharp  half  turn  to  larboard,  and  then  shot  off  in  its 
new  direction  like  a  thunderbolt.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  roaring  noise  of  the  water  was  completely 
drowned  in  a  kind  of  shrill  shriek — such  a  sound  as 
you  might  imagine  given  out  by  the  waste  pipes  of 
many  thousand  steam-vessels,  letting  off  their  steam 
all  together.  We  were  now  in  the  belt  of  surf  that 
always  surrounds  the  whirl  ;  and  I  thought,  of 
course,  that  another  moment  would  plunge  us  into 
the  abyss — down  which  we  could  only  see  indis- 
tinctly on  account  of  the  amazing  velocity  with 
which  we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did  not  seem 
to  sink  into  the  water  at  all,  but  to  skim  like  an  air- 
bubble  upon  the  surface  of  the  surge.  Her  starboard 
side  was  next  the  whirl,  and  on  the  larboard  arose 
the  world  of  ocean  we  had  left.  It  stood  like  a 
huge  writhing  wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 

"  It  may  appear  strange,  but  now,  when  we  were 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  felt  more  composed 
than  when  we  were  only  approaching  it.  Having 
made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more,  I  got  rid  of  a 
great  deal  of  that  terror  which  unmanned  me  at  first. 
I  suppose  it  was  despair  that  strung  my  nerves. 

"  It  may  look  lite  boasting—but  what  I  tell  you 
is  truth — I  began  to  reflect  ho'w  magnificent  a  tiling 
it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  and  how  foolish  it 
was  in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  consideration  as  my 
own  individual  life,  in  view  of  so  wonderful  a  mani- 
festation of  God's  power.  I  do  believe  that  I  blushed 
with  shame  when  this  idea  crossed  my  mind.  After 
a  little  while  I  became  possessed  with  the  keenest 
curiosity  about  the  whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a 
wish  to  explore  its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I 
was  going  to  make ;  and  my  principal  grief  was  that 
I  should  never  be  able  to  tell  my  old  companions  on 
shore  about  the  mysteries  I  should  see.  These,  no 
doubt,  were  singular  fancies  to  occupy  a  man's  mind 
in  such  extremity — and  I  have  often  thought  since, 
that  the  revolutions  of  the  boat  around  the  pool 
might  have  rendered  me  a  little  light-headed. 

"There  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to 
restore  my  self-possession ;  and  this  was  the  cessation 
of  the  wind,  which  could  not  reach  us  in  our  present 
situation — for,  as  you  saw  yourself,  the  belt  of  surf 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  general  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  this  latter  now  towered  above  us,  a  high, 
black,  mountainous  ridge.  If  you  have  never  been 
at  sea  in  a  heavy  gale,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
confusion  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  spray 
together.  They  blind,  deafen,  and  strangle  you,  and 
take  away  all  power  of  action  or  reflection.  But  we 
were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid  of  these  annoy- 
ances— -just  as  death-condemned  felons  in  prison  are 
allowed  petty  indulgences,  forbidden  them  while 
their  doom  is  yet  uncertain. 

"  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it  is 
impossible  to  say.    "We  careered  round  and  round 
for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than  floating, 
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getting  gradually  more  and  more  into  the  middle  of 
the  surge,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  horrible 
inner  edge.  All  this  time  I  had  never  let  go  of  the 
ring-bolt.  My  brother  was  nt  the  stern,  holding  on 
to  a  small  empty  water-cask  which  had  been  securely 
lashed  under  the  coop  of  the  counter,  and  was  the 
only  thing  on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept  over- 
board when  the  gale  first  took  us.  As  we  approached 
the  brink  of  the  pit  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  this,  and 
made  for  the  ring,  from  which,  in  the  agony  of  his 
terror,  he  endeavored  to  force  my  hands,  as  it  was 
not  large  enough  to  afford  us  both  a  secure  grasp.  I 
never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  I  saw  him  attempt 
this  act — although  I  knew  he  was  a  madman  when 
he  did  it — a  raving  maniac  through  sheer  fright.  I 
did  not  care,  however,  to  contest  the  point  with  him. 
1  knew  it  could  make  no  difference  whether  either 
of  us  held  on  at  all ;  so  I  let  him  have  the  bolt,  and 
went  astern  to  the  cask.  This  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  doing ;  for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily 
enough,  and  upon  an  even  keel — only  swaying  to 
and  fro,  with  the  immense  sweeps  and  swelters  of  the 
whirl.  Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  in  my  new 
position,  when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch  to  starboard, 
«,nd  rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss.  I  muttered  a 
hurried  prayer  to  God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

"As  1  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent,  I. 
had  instinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the  barrel, 
*,nd  closed  my  eyes.  For  some  seconds  I  dared  not 
open  them — while  I  expected  instant  destruction, 
and  wondered  that  I  was  not  already  in  my  death- 
struggles  with  the  water.  Bnt  moment  after  mo- 
ment elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling  had 
ceased  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  seemed  much 
as  it  had  been  before  while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with 
the  exception  that  she  now  lay  more  along.  I  took 
courage,  and  looked  once  again  upon  the  scene. 

**  ]Sever  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  awe,  horror, 
and  admiration  with  which  I  gazed  about  me.  The 
boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  if  by  magic,  midway 
down,  upon  tBe  interior  surface  of  a  funnel  rast  in 
circumference,  prodigious  in  depth,  and  whose  per- 
feetlyv  smooth  sides  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
ebony,  but  for  the  bewildering  rapidity  with  which 
they  spun  around,  and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly 
radiance  they  shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full  moon, 
from  that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds  which  I  have 
already  described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden 
glory  along  the  black  walls,  and  far  away  down 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 

"  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  observe  any- 
thing accurately.  The  general  burst  of  terrific 
grandeur  was  all  that  1  beheld.  When  I  recovered 
myself  a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell  instinctively 
downward.  In  this  direction  I  was  able  to  obtain 
an  unobstracted  view,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
smack  hung  on  the  inclined  surface  of  the  pool.  She 
was  quite  upon  an  even  keel— that  is  to  say,  her 
deck  lay  in  a  plane  paraVel  with  that  of  the  water 
— but  this  latter  sloped  at  an  angle  of  more  than 
forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  lying 
upon  our  beam-ends.  I  could  not  help  observing, 
nevertheless,  that  I  had  scarcely  more  difficulty  in 
maintaining  my  hold  and  footing  in  this  situation, 
than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  dead  level ;  and  this,  I 
suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  we 
revolved. 

"The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very 
bottom  of  the  profound  gulf ;  but  still  I  could  mnke 
out  nothing  distinctly,  on  account  of  a  thick  mist  in 
which  everything  there  was  enveloped,  nnd  over 
which  there  hung  a  magnificent  rainbow,  like  that 
narrow  and  tottering  bridge  which  Mussulmen  say  is 
the  only  pathway  between  Time  and  Eternity.  This 
mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
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clashing  of  the  great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all 
met  together  at  the  bottom — but  the  yell  that  went 
up  to  the  Heavens  from  out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  describe. 

"Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself,  from  the  belt 
of  foam  above,  had  carried  us  a  great  distance  down 
the  slope ;  but  our  farther  descent  was  by  no  means 
proportionate.  Round  and  round  we  swept-— not 
•with  any  uniform  movement — but  in  dizzy ii  g  swings 
and  jerks,  that  sent  us  sometimes  only  a  lew  hundred 
yards — sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  ^the 
whirl.  Our  progress  downward,  at  each  revolution, 
was  slow,  but  very  perceptible. 

"  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of  liquid 
ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  borne,  I  perceived 
that  our  boat  was  not  the  only  object  in  the  embrace 
of  the  whirl  Both  above  and  below  us  were  visible 
fragments  of  vessels,  large  masses  of  building  timber 
and  trunks  of  trees,  with  many  smaller  articles,  such 
as  pieces  of  house  furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels 
and  staves.  I  have  already  described  the  unnatural 
curiosity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my  original  ter- 
rors. It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me  as  I  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  my  dreadful  doom.  I  now  began  to 
watch,  with  a  strange  interest,  the  numerous  things 
that  floated  in  our  company.  I  mutt  have  been  deliri- 
ous— for  I  even  sought  amusement  in  speculating  upon 
the  relative  velocities  of  their  several  descents  toward 
the  foam  below.  *  This  fir  tree,'  I  found  myself  at 
one  time  saying,  *  will  certainly  be  the  next  thing 
that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and  disappears,' — and 
then  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a 
Buteh  merchant  ship  overtook  it  and  went  down  be- 
fore. At  length,  after  making  several  guesses  of  this 
nature,  and  being  deceived  in  all — this  fact — the 
fact  of  my  invariable  miscalculation — set  me  upon  a 
train  of  reflection  that  made  my  limbs  again  tremble, 
and  my  heart  beat  heavily  once  more. 

"  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected  me, 
but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.  This  hope 
arose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from  present 
observation.  I  called  to  mind  the  great  variety  of 
buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast  of  Lofoden, 
having  been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth  by  the 
Moskoe-strom.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
articles  were  shattered  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way — so  chafed  and  roughened  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  stuck  full  of  splinters — but  then 
I  distinctly  recollected  that  there  were  some  of  them 
which  were  not  disfigured  at  all.  Now  I  could  not 
account  for  this  difference  except  by  supposing  that 
the  roughened  fragments  were  the  only  ones  which 
had  been  completely  absorbed — that  the  others  had 
entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  tide,  or, 
for  some  reason,  had  descended  so  slowly  after  eater- 
ing,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  bottom  before  the 
turn  of  the  flood  came,  or  of  the  ebb,  as  the  case 
might  be.  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  either  instance, 
that  they  might  thus  be  whirled  up  again  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  without  undergoing  the  fate  of 
those  which  had  been  drawn  in  more  early,  or 
.absorbed  more  rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three  important 
observations.  The  first  was,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their  de- 
scent— ihe  second,  that,  between  two  masses  of  equal 
extent,  the  one  spherical,  and  the  other  of  any  other 
shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of  descent  was  with 
the  sphere — the  third,  that,  between  two  masses  of 
equal  size,  the  one  cylindrical,  and  the  other  of  any 
other  shape,  the  cylinder  was  absorbed  the  more 
slowly.  Since  my  escape,  I  have  had  several  con- 
versations on.  this  subject  with  an  old  school-master 
of  the  district ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned 
the  use  of  the  words  *  cylinder'  and  *  sphere.*  He 
explained  to  me — although  J  have  forgotten  the  ex- 


planation— how  wliat  I  observed'  was,  in  fact,  the 
n&fcural  consequence  of  the  forms  of  the  floating  frag- 
ments— and  showed  me  how  it  happened  that  a 
cylinder,  swim.ning  in  a  vortex,  offered  more  resist- 
ance to  its  suction,  and  was  drawn  in  with  greater 
difficulty  than  an  equally  bulky  body,  of  any  form 
whatever. 

"  There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which 
went  a  great  way  in  enforcing  these  observations, 
and  rendering  mi  anxious  to  turn  them  to  account, 
and  this  was  that,  at  every  revolution,  we  passed 
something  like  a  barrel,  or  else  the  yard  or  the  mast 
of  a  vessel,  while  many  of  these  things,  which  had 
been  on  our  level  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon 
the  wonders  of  the  whirlpool,  were  now  high  up 
above  us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved  but  little  from 
their  original  station. 

"  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved  to 
lash  myself  securely  to  the  water  cask  upon  which  I 
now  held,  to  cut  it  louse  from  the  counter,  and  to 
throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water.  I  attracted  my 
brother's  attention  by  signs,  pointed  to  the  floating 
barrels  that  came  near  us,  and  did  everything  in.  my 
power  to  make  him  understand  what  I  was  about  to 
do.  I  thought  at  length  that  he  comprehended  my 
design — but,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he 
shook  his  head  despairingly,  and  refused  to  move 
from  his  station  by  the  ring-bolt.  It  was  impossible 
to  reach  him ;  the  emergency  admitted  of  no  delay ; 
and  so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  resigned  him  to  his 
fate,  fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by  means  of  the 
lashings  which  secured  it  to  the  counter,  and  precipi- 
tated myself  with  it  into  the  sea,  without  another 
moment's  hesitation. 

"  The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  honed  it 
might  be.  As  It  is  myself  who  now  tell  you  this  tale 
— as  you  see  that  I  did  escape — and  as  you  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
escape  was  effected,  and  must  therefore  anticipate  all 
that  1  have  farther  to  say — I  will  bring  my  story 
quickly  to  conclusion.  It  might  have  been  an  hour, 
or  thereabout,  after  my  quitting  the  smack,  when, 
having  descended  to  a  vast  distance  beneath  me,  it 
made  three  or  four  wild  gyrations  in  rapid  succession, 
and,  bearing  my  loved  brother  with  it,  plunged 
headlong,  at  once  and  for  ever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam 
below.  The  barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk 
very  little  farther  than  half  the  distance  between  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I  leaped 
overboard,  before  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  whirlpool.  The  slope  of  the  sides 
of  the  vast  funnel  became  momently  less  arid  less 
steep.  The  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew,  gradually, 
less  and  less  violent  By  degrees,  the  froth  and  the 
rainbow  disappeared,  and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
seemed  slowly  to  uprise.  The  sky  was  clear,  the 
winds  had  gone  down,  and  the  full  moon  was  setting 
radiantly  in  the  west,  when  I  found  myself  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the  shores  of 
Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot  where  the  pool  of  the 
Moskoe-strom  had  been.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
slack — but  the  sea  still  heaved  in  mountainous  waves 
from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  was  borne  vio- 
lently into  the  channel  of  the  Strom,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  hurried  down  the  coast  into  the  '  grounds' 
of  the  fishermen.  A  boat  picked  me  up — exhausted 
from  fatigue — and  (now  that  the  danger  was  re- 
moved) speechless  from  the  memory  of  its  horror. 
Those  who  drew  me  on  board  were  my  old  mates 
and  daily  companions — but  they  knew  me  no  more 
than  they  would  have  known  a  traveller  from  the 
spirit-land.  My  hair,  which  had  been  raven-black 
"the  day  before,  was  as  white  as  you  see  it  now. 
They  say  too  that  the  whole  expression  of  my 
countenance  had  changed.  I  told  them  my  story — 
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they  did  not  believe  It.  I  now  tell  it  to  you  —  and  I 
can  scarcely  expect  you  to  put  more  faith  in  it  than 
did  the  merry  fishermen  of  Lofodeii*" 


CHAELES 


STTMNEK, 


The  descendant  of  an  old  New  England 
family,  which  traces  its  lineage  to  the  early 
years  of  the  colony,  was  the  son  of  Major  Job 
Sumner,  "  of  the  Massachusetts  line  of  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution."  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard,  and,  on  taking  his  degree,  in  1796, 
delivered  a  commencement  poem  entitled  Time, 
which,  with  a  valedictory  poem  delivered  before 
his  classmates  on  the  same  occasion,  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  college.  A  poem  of  the 
previous  yearr  The  Compass,  a  Poetical  Perform- 
ance at  the  Literary  Exhibition  in  September, 
1795,  at  Harvard  University,  was  published  by 
subscription,  Boston,  William  Spotswood,  12ino., 
pp.  12,  After  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  dis- 
covery, he  concludes  with  a  picture  of  the  New 
World,  of  Columbia  and  its  rising  features. 
Deprecating  the  ruin  that  threatens  all  empires, 
he  adds, 

"  More  true,  inspired,  we  antedate  the  time 
When  futile  war  shall  cease  thro'  every  clime; 
No  sanctioned  slavery  Afric's  sons  degrade, 
But  equal  rights  shall  equal  earth  pervade." 

Mr.  Sumner  subsequently  studied  law  in 
Boston,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  was 
never  much  engaged  in  practice.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party,  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  for  many 
years  held  the  office  of  sheriif  of  Suffolk 
county,  till  his  death,  in  1839.  Of  his  writings, 
we  may  mention  a  poem,  in  1798,  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Harvard ;  a  eulogy  on 
Washington,  delivered  at  Milton,  February  22, 
1800 ;  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  before  the 
young  Republicans  of  Boston,  in  1808,  and  A 
Letter  on  Speculative  Free  Masonry,  "being  an 
Answer  addressed  to  him  on  iJiat  Subject,  ~by  the 
Suffolk  Committee  (Boston,  1829).  Mr.  Sumner 
was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day,  much  esteemed 
for  the  integrity  and  independence  of  his 
character.  Be  left  a  family  of  several  children, 
of  whom  Charles  Sumner,  the  present  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  late 
George  Sumner,  are  honorably  distinguished.* 

CHAELES  SUMNER.  f 

CITAKLES  SUMNER  was  born  at  Boston,  January 
6,  1811.  His  father,  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner, 
was  high  sheriff  of  Suffolk  county,  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Sumner  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Latin  school,  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1830.  In  1831  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the 
same  university,  and  while  pursuing  his  studies, 
wrote  several  articles  for  the  American  Jurist, 
and  soon  after  became  editor  of  that  periodical. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Boston  in  1834,  was  soon  after  appointed  reporter 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  published  three  volumes 
of  reports.  He  also  lectured  during  three  suc- 
cessive winters  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  at 


*  Loring's  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  pp.  325-838.   f  Ibid. 


the  request  of  the  Faculty,  during  the  absence  of 
Professors  Greenleaf  and  Story. 


In  1836  he  edited  u  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in.  Civil  Causes  of 
Maritime  Jurisdiction,,  by  Andrew  Dunlap,"  add- 
ing an  appendix  equal  in  extent  to  the  original 
work.  In  183T  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  enjoying  unusual  advan- 
tages of  social  intercourse  with  the  ino^t  distia- 
guished  men  of  the  day* 

While  in  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister, 
General  Cass,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  the  American 
claim  to  the  north-eastern  boundary,  which  was 
republished  from  Galignani's  Messenger,  where  it 
originally  appeared,  in  the  leading  American 
journal  •;,  and  universally  regarded  as  an  able  pre- 
sentation of  the  argument.  It  was  during  the 
same  visit  to  Paris  that  he  suggested  to  Mr. 
Wheaton  the  project  of  writing  a  History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations.  The  impression  made  by  Mr. 
Sumner  in  England  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
complimentary  remark  made  by  Baron  Parke,  on 
the  citation  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  of  Sum- 
ner's  Reports,  in  a  case  under  consideration,  to 
the  effect  that  the  weight  of  the  authority  was 
not  "  entitled  to  the  less  attention  because  re- 
ported by  a  gentleman  whom  we  all  knew  and 
respected." 

After  his  return,  he  again,  in  1  843,  lectured  in 
Cambridge,  and  in  1844-6  edited  an  edition  of 
Vesey's  Reports  in  twenty  volumes,  to  which  h<§ 
contributed  a  number  of  valuable  notes,  many  of 
which  are  concise  treatises  on  the  points  in 
question.  He  also  introduced  a  number  of  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  eminent  persons  whose 
names  occur  in  the  text. 

After  the  death  of  Judge  Story,  in  1845,  Mr. 
Sumner  was  universally  spoken  of  as  his  appro- 
priate successor  in  the  Law  School,  an  opinion  in 
accordance  with  the  openly  expressed  wish  of  the 
deceased.  lie,  however,  expressed  a  dis-inclina- 
tion  to  accept  the  post,  and  the  appointment  was 
not  tendered. 

Mr.  Sumner  took  an  active  part  as  a  public 
speaker  in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  in  support  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  canvass  of  1848.  In  1851  he  was* 
elected  the  successor  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Sumner's  name  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  Peace  party  —  some  of  his  finest  oratori- 
cal efforts  having  been  made  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject of  a  Congress  of  Nations  as  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  international  disputes. 

Mr.  Sumner's  Orations  and  Speeches  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  Boston  in  two  stout  duo- 
decimo volumes  in  1850.  The  collection  opens 
with  an  oration  delivered  before  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  July  4,  1845,  entitled  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  in  which  the  speaker 
enforced  his  peace  doctrines  by  arguments  drawn. 
not  only  from  the  havoc  and  desolation  attend- 
ant on  and  following  the  conflict,  but  by  an  enu- 
meration of  the  cost  of  the  state  of  preparation, 
maintained,  not  in  view  of  impending  danger,  but 
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as  an  everyday  condition  of  military  defence. 
In  tlie  next  oration,  The  Scholar,  the  Jurist,  the 
Artist,  the  Philanthropist,  delivered  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard,  in  1846,  we 
have  a  feeling  and  eloquent  memorial  of  John 
Pickering  Joseph  Story,  Washington  Allston,  and 
"William  tilery  Charming. 

This  is  followed  by  a  Lecture  on  White  Slavery 
in  the  Barlary  States^  a  curious  and  picturesquely 
presented  chapter  of  history.  We  have  nest  an 
Oration  on  Fame  and  Glory,  occtipiecMn  a  great 
measure  by  an  argument  on  the  superior  honors 
of  peace. 

The  Law  of  Human  Progress,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Society  Oration  at  Union  College  in 
1848,  follows,  in  wnich  a  history  is  given  of  the 
gradual  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race,  and  a  brilliant  series  of 
sketches  of  Leibnitz,  Herder,  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Tnrgot,  Gondoreet,  and  others  of  its  early  advo- 
cates, presented.  The  address  exhibits  to  advan- 
tage the  speakers  varied  learning,  and  his  happy 
art  iu  the  disposal  of  his  acquirements. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  an  address  before 
the  American  Peace  Society,  entitled  The  War 
System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nation*,  in  a 
portion  of  which  the  author  has  followed  the  plan 
of  his  last  mentioned  discourse  by  tracing  through 
the  record  of  history  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and 
the  advocates  to  whom  that  progress  was  in  great 
measure  due. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  a 
number  of  speeches  delivered  on  various  political 
occasions,  touching  on  the  Mexican  war,  the 
Free  Soil  party,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and 
other  matters  growing  out  of  the  slavery  question, 
maintaining  decided  views  with  an  energy  and 
ability  which  have  been  followed  by  rapid  politi- 
cal elevation. 

In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
Mr.  Simmer  is  tjie  author  of  a  small  volume  on 
White  Slavery  in  the  B&rbary  States. 

G-eorge  Sumner  was  born  February  5,  1817; 
died  at  Boston,  October  6,  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Boston  High  School,  and  on 
coming  of  age  visited  Europe,  where  he  resided 
a  number  of  years,  travelling  through  Russia 
and  the  East,  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  central  Europe,  and 
the  counties  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
He  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Paris,  and 
became  acquainted  witli  the  leading  public  men 
of  Europe.  A  "  picked  man  of  countries," 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  from 
time  to  time,  in  lectures  and  contributions  to 
leading  journals,  gave  to  the  public  the  results 
of  his  observations  in  Europe.  His  published 
writings  are :  Memoirs  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ley- 
den  (Cambridge,  1845),  which  appeared  also  in 
the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,*  where  are  also  several  letters  elucidating 
the  same  subject;  A  Letter  to  the  May  or  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Subject  of  Prison  Discipline  in  France 
(December",  1846),  published  originally  as  a  docu- 
ment by  the  city  government  of  Boston,  and  after- 
ward republished  as  a  tract  in  Philadelphia  ; 
A  Letter  on  Institutions  for  Idiots  in  France, 

*  Third  Series,  TO!  ix. 


published  as  a  document  by  the  legislature  ot 
Massachusetts ;  and  an  Oration  lefore  the 
Municipal  Authorities  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
July  4,  1859,  in  which  lie  discussed  our  national 
obligations  as  Americans  to  various  European 
nations  and  ideas.  Mr.  Sumner  also  published 
several  occasional  papers  or  articles :  Reminis- 
cences of  Washington  Irving ;  on  the  Practical 
Uses  of  a  Conservatory  ;  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  on  Hungary,  on  Greece,  in.  the 
Democratic  Revieio  for  September,  1840;  and  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1842,  on 
The  English  in  Afghanistan.  He  has  left  un- 
published lectures  on  France,  Spain,  Russia, 
Old  Europe  and  Young  America,  and  a  muss  of 
notes,  journals,  and  manuscripts  on  Russia,  tlie 
Levant,  and  other  countries  in  which  he  resided. 
He  possessed  a  taste  for  statistics  and  un- 
wearied industry  in  research,  combined  with 
the  ability  to  place  the  results  of  investigation 
before  the  public  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
form. 


I  need  not  dwell  now  on  the  waste  and  cruelty 
of  war.  1  hese  stare  us  wildly  in  the  face,  like  lurid 
meteor-lights,  as  we  travel  the  page  of  history.  We 
see  the  desolation  and  death  that  pursue  its  de- 
moniac footsteps.  We  look  upon  sacked  towns, 
upon  ravaged  territories,  upon  violated  homes ;  we 
behold  all  .the  sweet  charities  of  life  ohaiiged  to 
wormwood  and  gall.  Our  soul  is  penetrated  by 
the  sharp. moan  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters — 
of  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  who,  in  the  bitterness 
of  their  bereavement,  refuse  to  "be  comforted.  Our 
eyes  rest  at  last  upon  one  of  those  fair  fields,  where 
nature,  in  her  abundance,  spreads  her  cloth  of  gold, 
spacious  and  apt  for  the  entertainment  of  mighty 
multitude*— or,  perhaps,  from  the  curious  subtlety 
of  its  position,  like  the  carpet  in  the  Arabian  tale, 
seeming  to  contract  so  as  to  be  covered  by  a  few 
only,  or  to  dilute  so  as  to  receive  an  innumerable 
host.  Here,  under  a  bright  sun,  such  as  shone  at 
Austerlitz  or  Buena  Vista — amidst  tlie  peaceful  har- 
monies of  nature — on  the  Sabbath  of  pence — we 
behold  bands  of  brothers,  children  of  a  common 
Father;  heirs  to  a  common  happiness,  struggling 
together  in  the  deadly  fight,  with  the  madness  of 
fallen  spirits,  seeking  with  murderous  weapons  the 
lives  of  brothers  who  have  never  injured  them  or 
their  kindred.  The  havoc  rag^s.  llie  groin  id  is 
soaked  with  their  commingling  blood.  Ihe  air  is 
rent  by  their  commingling  cries.  Horse  and  rider 
are  stretched  together  on  the  earth.  More  revolt- 
ing than  the  mangled  victims,  than  the  gashed  limbs, 
than  the  lifeless  trunks,  than  the  spattering  brains, 
are  the  lawless  passions  which  sweep,  tempest-like, 
through,  the  fiendish  tumult. 

Nearer  comes  the  storm  aud  nearer,  rolling  fast  and  frightful 

on. 
Speak,  Ximena,  speak  and  tell  us,  who  has  lost  and  who  has 

•won? 

"Alas!  ulas!  I  know  not;  friend  and  foe  together  fall, 
O'er  the  dying  rusk  tlie  living;  pray,  my  sistor,  for  them 

all  I " 

Horror-struck,  we  ask,  wherefore  this  hateful  con- 
test? The  melancholy,  but  truthful  answer  comes, 
that  this  is  the  established  method  of  determining 
justice  between  nations ! 

The  scene  changes.  Far  away  on  the  distant  path- 
way of  the  ocean  two  ships  approach  each  other, 
with  white  canvas  broadly  spread  to  receive  the 
flying  gales.  They  are  proudly  built.  All  of  human 
art  has  been  lavished  in  their  graceful  proportions, 
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and  in  their  well  compacted  sides,  while  tRey  look 
in  dimensions  like  floating  happy  islands  of  the  sea. 
A  numerous  crew,  with  costly  appliances  of  com- 
fort, hives  in  their  secure  shelter.  {Surely  these  two 
travellers  shall  meet  in  joy  and  friendship ;  the  flag 
at  the  mast-head  shall  give  the  signal  of  fellowship ; 
the  happy  sailors  shall  cluster  in  the  rigging,  and 
even  on  the  yard-arms,  to  look  each  other  in  the 
face,  while  the  exhilarating  voices  of  both  crews 
shall  mingle  in  accents  of  gladness  uncontrollable. 
It  is  not  so.  Not  as  brothers,  not  as  friends,  not  as 
wayfarers  of  the  common  ocean,  do  they  come  to- 
gether; but  as  enemies.  The  gentle  vessels  now 
bristle  fiercely  with  death-dealing  instruments.  On 
their  spacious  decks,  aloft  oa  all  their  masts,  flashes 
the  deadly  nmsketrv.  From  their  sides  spout  cata- 
racts of  flame,  amidst  the  pealing  thunders  of  a 
fatal  artillery.  They,  who  had  escaped  **  the  dread- 
ful touch  of  merchant-marring  rocks" — who  had 
sped  on  their  long  and  solitary  way  unharmed  by 
wind  or  wave — whom  the  hurricane  had  spared — 
in  whose  favor  storms  and  seas  had  intermitted 
their  immitigable  war — now  at  last  fall  by  the 
hand  of  each  other.  The  same  spectacle  of  horror 

free  fa  us  from  both  ships.  On  their  decks,  red- 
ened  with  blood,  the  murders  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  with  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  seem  to  break  forth  anew,  and  to  concentrate 
their  rage.  Each  has  now  .become  a  swimming 
Golgotha.  At  length  these  vessels — such  pageants 
of  the  sea — once  so  stately — so  proudly  built — but 
now  rudely  shattered  by  cannon-balls — with  shivered 
masts  and  ragged  sails — exist  only  as  unmanageable 
wrecks,  weltering  on  the  uncertain  waves,  whose 
temporary  lull  of  peace  is  now  their  only  safety. 
In  amazement  at  this  strange,  unnatural  contest — 
away  from  country  and  home — where  there  is  no 
country  or  home  to  defend — we  ask  again,  where- 
fore this  dismal  duel  ?  Again  the  melancholy  but 
truthful  answer  promptly  comes,  that  this  is  the 
established  method  of  determining  justice  between 
nations. 

Mr.  Sumner's  political  course  since  1855,  has, 
in  accordance -with  the  principles  with  which  he 
set  out,  been  consistently  in  favor  of  a  national 
policy  setting  the  country  free  from  the  evils  of 
slavery  and  its  attendant  corruptions.  His 
publications  of  speeches  and  orations  mostly 
turn  on  this  question.  In  May,  1855,  he  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  people  of  New 
York,  The  Anti-Slavery  Enterprise;  its 
Necessity,  Practicability,  and  Dignity,  with 
Glimpses  at  the  Special  Duties  of  the  North 
(Boston,  8vo,  1855).  In  the  following  year,  Ms 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  in  1850 — The  Crime  against 
Kansas;  the  Apologies  for  the  Crime;  the  True 
Remedy — led  to  the  criminal  and  cowardly 
assault  upon  his  person  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  which 
was  followed  by  a  severe  illness,  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  his  strength  for  several  years.  Re- 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1857,  he  was  compelled 
twice  during  his  new  term,  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  visit  Europe,  and  finally  to  sub- 
mit  to  rigorous  treatment  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health.  Returning  home  at  the  close  of 
1859,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  on  June 
4,  1860,  he  delivered  one  of  his  most  thorough 
and  exhaustive  speeches,  The  Barbarism  of 
Slavery,  on.  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas 


as  a  Free  State.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
during  its  continuance,  and  its  close,  Mr. 
Sunmer,  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  by 
various  addresses  .at  meetings  of  citizens,  has 
pursued  the  object  of  ids  political  career  in 
advocating  emancipation,  checking  at  every  turn 
the  slave  power,  and  guarding  against  &<ny  of  its 
future  attempts  at  supremacy  or  influence  as  a 
political  organization.  Among  his  .speeches  im 
the  Senate,  which  have  been  separately  pub- 
lished, we  may  notice  those  on  the  bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (March,  1862);  on  the  bill  to  Authorize  the 
Appointment  of  Diplomatic  Representatives  to 
the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  Liberia  (April, 
1862) ;  on  the  bill  providing  for  Emancipation 
in  Missouri  (February,  1863) ;  on  Reconstruc- 
tion in  the  rebel  States  (June,  1864) ;  on 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (January, 
1865).  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Sumner  has  held  a 
position  of  the  highest  importance,  which  he 
has,  from  time  to  time,  illustrated  by  speeches 
in  the  Senate,  of  signal  ability,  on  various 
international  questions  which  have  arisen,  as, 
The  Trent  Difficulty  ;  on  the  issuing  of  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisals ;  The  Canada  Reci- 
procity Treaty,  &c. 

Of  Mr.  Simmer's  recent  publications,  we  may 
mention,  as  containing  a  summary  of  his  vi-ews 
on  important  national  questions  of  the  day,  Our 
Foreign  Relations,  "an  elaborate  address  before 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  in  September,  18<63; 
Security  and  Reconciliation  for  the  Future; 
Propositions  and  Arguments  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Rebel  States  (Boston,  Rand  &  Avery, 
8vo,  pp.  32)  ;  The,  National  Security  and  the 
National  Faith;  Guarantees  for  the  National 
Freedman  and  the  National  Creditor,  a  speech 
at  the  Republican  State  Convention,  in  Worces- 
ter, September  14, 1865 ;  and  The  Promises  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  candid  and 
eloquent  eulogy  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  delivered 
before  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  June  1,  1865,  marked  by, the  author's 
habitual  literary  cultivation,  exact  method^aud 
force  of  expression. 

**  Senator  Sumner,  since  the  close  of  the  civil 
War,  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  Southern:  States  on  the  basis 
of  impartial  suffrage  and  civil  rights  to  all.  He 
has,  with  untiring  zeal  and  a  partial  measure  of 
success,  sought  to  establish  the  principle  "that 
there  shall  be  no  denial  ot  rights,  civil  or  politi- 
cal, on  account  of  color  or  race,  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  the . 
jurisdiction  thereof;  but  that  all  persons  therein 
shall  be  equal  before  the  law,  whether  in  the 
court-room  or  at  the  ballot-box."  This  doc- 
trine, first  advanced  and  often  presented  at 
an  earlier  day,  was  exhaustively  illustrated  in 
a  speech  in  the  Senate,  February  6-7,  1866, 
entitled':  The  Equal  Rights  of  All;  the  Great 
Guarantee  and  Present  Necessity,  for  the  Sake 
of  Security  and  to  Maintain  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernm'ent,  pp.  32.  The  reactionary  policy  favored 
by  President  Johnson  met  an  unsparing  opposi- 
tion at  his  hands,  and  at  the  impeachment  of 
that  high  official  he  voted  u  guilty"  on  all  the 
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article^  embaying  Ms  views  in  an  Opinion  on 
the  JZxpvhion  of  the  President,  18U8.  }»p.  £2. 

Tlie  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Const  nation  by  the  legislatures-  of  twenty- 
mine  titutes  was  announced  to  Congress  by  Pres- 
ident Grant,  March  80,  IbTO;  and  on  the  evcxr- 
ing  of  that  day,  Senator  fc'umner,  for  the  iirst 
time  in  his  Hie,  was  serenaded  by  a  deputation 
of  colored  men.  In  his  icply,  he  congratulated 
them  that  the  promise  of  the  L'eehiration  of 
Independence  WHS  become  a  reality,  and  re- 
minded them  that  it  yet  remained  to  remove 
all  badges  of  discrimination  in  the  naturaliza- 
tion law  4,  in  the  public  conveyances,  and  in  the 
common,  schools. 

liis  other  notable  addresses  in  recent  years 
include:  a  tipetch  on  the  Cession  of  Russian 
Am  trim  to  the  United  States,  1867;  on  Reform 
end  Purity  in  Government  —  Neutral  Duties: 
Sale  of  Arms  to  Belligerent  France,  Feb.  28, 
1872 ; "a  lecture  on  Lafayette  ;  the  Faithful  One  ; 
and  a  lecture  on  The  Duel  between  France  and 
Germttny,  with  its  Less&n  to  Civilization,  1870. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, Senator  Sumner  made  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  "Alabama  Claims,"  April 
13, 1869,  enticed  Ovr  Claims  on  England,  which 
was  grossly  misrepresented  in  that  country,  and 
never  printed  by  its  newspapers,  In  1870-1,  he 
delivered  several  masterly  speeches  against  the 
aetjuibttioa  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  by 
purchase;  and  this  opposition  led  to  his  re- 
moval, in  March,  1870,  from  the  chairmanship 
which  his  rare  gifts  and  conspicuous  honesty  as 
a  statesman  had  adorned  for  ten  years.  The 
precarious  condition  of  his  health  forbade  an 
active  labor  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1872, 
beyond  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  Senate,  May 
31,"  1 872,  on  the  Presidency  a  Truat ;  Not  a  Play- 
thing and  Pergwmt**  and  a  Letter  to  Colored 
Citizens,  July  29,  1872.  The  summer  of  that 
year  he  spent  in  Europe,  and  with  partially  re- 
cruited strength,  which  had  to  be  carefully  hus- 
banded, he  continued  to  discharge  his  official  du- 
ties till  his  death  at  Washington,  March  11, 1874, 

Th$  Complete  Wor'ks  of  Chmrlez  $umner  have 
beea  in  course  of  publication  since  1870,  in  a 
series  of  elegant  crown  octavo  volumes,  known 
as  the  "  autograph  edition."  They  comprise  his 
orations,  senatorial  addresses,  letters  and  papers, 
through  his  entire  life,  arranged  chronologically, 
and  with  their  author's  latest  revisions.  Each 
title-page  has  two  mottoes,  one  from  Leibnitz : 
u  Veniet  forUisse  aliud  tempus,  dignim  nostro, 
quo,  deballatu  odiut  veritas  triumpJiabit.  Hoc 
mecum  optay  lector^  et  valef*  and  autotter  from 
"Whittier; 

"Believe  me  stilr  aa  I  nave  ever  been, 
The  steadfast  lover  of  n>y  fellow-men; 
My  weakness-,  love  ©£  holy  liberty  ; 
My  crime,  the  wish  that  all  mankind  were  free : 
Free,  not  by  blood ;  redeemed,  but  not  by  crime ; 
Each  fetter  brdken,  "but  in  God's  good  time." 
Eight  volumes  itave  already  appeared,  contain- 
ing nearly  three  hundred  speeches  and  addresses, 
extending  from  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations 
delivered  July  4T  1845,  to  the  year  1863.    -They 
will  number  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  all,     A 
Life  of  Charles  Sumner  by  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Pnelps  will  be  issued  in  uniform  style. 


BARBA1TTSM  OF  SLAVERY.* 

I.  In  presenting  the  CHARACTER  OF  SLAVERY, 
there  is  little  for  n»e  except  to  make  Slavery 
paint  itself.  When  this  is  done,  tbe  picture  will 
need  no  explanatory  words. 

(1.)  I  bf*gin  with  the  Law  of  Slavery  and  its 
Origin,  and  here  the  Barbarism  sketches  itself  in  its 
own  chosen  definition.  It  is  {-imply  Uiia:  Man. 
created  in  the  image  of  G<»<1,  is  divested  of  his 
human  character,  find  declared  to  be  a  "chattel" 
— that  is,  a  beast,  a  thing  or  article  of  property. 
That  this  statement  may  not  seem  made  without 
precise  authority,  I  quote  the  statutes  of  three 
different  States,  beginning  with  South  Carolina, 
whose  voice  for  slavery  has  always  unerring  dis- 
tinct iveness.  Here  is  the  definition  supplied  by 
this  State : 

"Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed, 
and  adjudged  in  law,  to  Ibe  chattels  personal  in  the 
hands  of  their  owners  and  pos.-esisors  and  their 
executors,  administrators,  arid  assigns,  to  all 
intents,  constructions,  and  jurposes  whatso- 
ever."—2  Bret*,  big.  229. 

And  here  is  the  definition  supplied  by  the  Civil 
Code  of  Louisiana : 

'•A  slave  is  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  a  master 
to  whom  he  belongs.  The  master-  may  sell  him, 
dispose  of  his  person,  his  industry,  and  his  labor. 
He  can  do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire 
am  thing,  but  what  must  belong  to  his  master.7' — 
Civil  Code,  art.  35. 

In  similar  spirit,  the  law  of  Maryland  thus  in- 
directly defines  a  slave  as  an  article: 

"In  case  the  personal  property  of  a  ward  shall 
consist  of  specific  articles,  such  as  «fctw,  woiking 
beasts,  animals  of  any  kind,  the  court,  if  it  deem 
it  advantageous  for  the  ward,  ;may  at  any  time 
pass  an  order  for  the  sale  thereof." — Statutes  of 
Maryland. 

Not  to  occupy  time  unnecessarily,  I  present  a 
summary  of  the  pretended  law  defining  Slavery 
in  all  the  Slave  States,  as  made  by  a  careful 
writer,  Judge  Stroud,  in  a  work  of  juridical  as 
well  as  philanthropic  merit: 

"The  cardinal  principle  ©f  Slavery — that  the 
slave  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  sentient  beings, 
but  among  things — is  an  article  of  property  —  a 
chattel  personal — obtains  as  undoubted  law  in 
all  these  [Slave]  States." — Strand1  a  Law  of  Slavery, 
p.  2*2t. 

Out  of  this  definition,  as  froin  a  solitary  germ, 
which  in  its  pettiness  might  be  crushed  by  the 
hand,  towers  our  Upas  Tree  and  all  its  gigantic 
poison.  Study  it,  and  you  will  comprehend  the 
whole  monstrous  growth. 

Sir,  look  at  its  plain  import,  and  see  the  re- 
lation it  establishes.  The  slave  is  held  simply 
for  the  we  of  his  master,  to  whose  behests,  his 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  are  devoted,  and  by 
whom  he  may  be  bartered,  leased,  mortgaged, 
bequeathed,  invoiced,  shipped  as  cargo,  stored  as 
goods,  sold  on  execution,  knocked  off  at  public 
auction,  and  even  staked  at  the  gaming-table  on 
the  hazard  of  a  card  or  a  die ;  all  according  to  law. 
Nor  is  there  anything,  within  the  limit  of  life,  in- 
flicted on  a  beast  which  may  not  be  inflicted  on 
the  slave.  He  may  be  marked  like  a  hog,  branded 
like  a  mule,  yoked  like  an  ox,  hobbled  like  a 
horse,  driven,  like  an  ass,  sheared  like  a  sheep, 
maimed,  like  a  cur,  and  constantly  beaten  like  a 
brute:  all  according  to  law.  And  should  life 
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Itself  be  taken,  what  Is  the  remedy?  The  Law 
of  Slavery,  imitating  that  rule  of  evidence  which, 
in  barbirous  days  and  barbarous  countries,  pre- 
Tenfed  tbe  Christian  from  testifying  against  the 
Mahornedan,  openly  pronounces  the  incompetency 
of  the  whole  African  race  —whether  bond  or  free 
—  to  testify  against  a  white  maa  in  any  case, 
and,  after  thus  surrendering  the  slave  to  all 
possible  outrage,  crowns  its  tyranny,  by  exclud- 
ing the  very  testimony  through  which  the  bloody 
cruelty  of  the  Slave-master  might  be  exposed. 

Thus  in  its  Law  does  Slavery  paint  itself;  but 
it  is  only  when  we  look  at  details,  and  detect  its 
essential  elements — fve  in  number — all  inspired 
by  a  single  motive,  that  its  character  becomes  com- 
pletely manifest. 

Foremo&ti  of  course.  In  these  elements,  is  the 
impossible  pretension,  where  Barbarism  is  lost  in 
impiety,  by  which  man  claims  property  in  man. 
Against  such,  blasphemy  the  argument  is  brief. 
According  to  the  law  of  nature,  written  by  the 
same  hand  that  placed  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
an«l  like  them,  constituting  part  of  the  eternal 
system  of  the  Fniverse,  every  human  being  has 
complete  title  to  himself  direct  from  the  Almighty. 
Naked  he  is  born;  but  this  birthright  is  insepar- 
able from  the  human  form.  A  man  may  be  poor 
in  this  world's  goods ;  but  he  owns  himself.  No 
war  or  robbery,  ancient  or  recent ;  no  capture ; 
no  middle  passage;  no  change  of  clime;  no  pur- 
chase money ;  no  transmission  from  hand  to  hand, 
no  matter  how  many  times,  and  no  matter  at 
what  price,  can  defeat  this  indefeasible  God-given 
franchise.  And  a  Divine  mandate,  strong  as  that 
which  guards  Life,  guards  Liberty  also.  Even  at 
the  very  morning  of  Creation,  when  God  said,  Let 
there  be  Light — earlier  than  the  malediction 
against  murder — He  set  an  everlasting  difference 
between  man  and  a  chattel,  giving  to  man  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  movcth.  npoa 
the  earth  i 


-  tlmt  rigfot  we 


By  His  donation: :  but  man  over  men 
lie  made  not  lord ;  rach  title  to  Himself 
Beserring,  human  lert  from  human  free. 

Slavery  tyranically  assumes  power  which 
Heaven  denied,  while,  under  its  barbarous  necro- 
mancy, borrowed  from  the  Source  of  Evil,  a  man 
is  changed  into  a  chattel  —  a  person  is  withered 
into  a  thing  —  a  soul  is  shrunk  into  merchandise. 
Say,  sir,  in  your  madness,  that  you  own  the  sun, 
the  stars,  the  moon  ;  but  do  not  say  that  you  own 
a  man,  endowed  with  a  soul  that  shall  live  im- 
mortal, when  sun  and  moon  and  stars  have  passed 
away. 

Secondly.  Slavery  paints  itself  again  in  its  com- 
plete abrogation  of  marriage,  recognized  as  a  sacra- 
ment by  the  church,  and  recognized  as  a  contract 
wherever  civilization  prevails.  Under  the  law  of 
Slavery,  no  such  contract  is  respected,  and  no 
such  contract  can  exist.  The  ties  formed  be- 
tween slaves  are  all  subject  to  the  selfish  in- 
terests or  more  selfish  lust  of  the  master,  whose 
license  knows  no  check.  Natural  affections 
which  have  come  together  are  rudely  torn 
asunder;  nor  is  this  all.  Stripped  of  every 
defence,  the  chastity  of  a  whole  race  is  exposed 
to  violence,  while  the  result  is  recorded  in  tell- 
tale faces  of  children,  glowing  with  a  master's 
blood,  but  doomed  for  their  mother's  skin  to 
Slavery,  through  all  descending  generations.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BROWN],  galled  by 
the  comparison  between  Slavery  and  Polygamy, 


winces.  I  hail  this  sensibility  as  the  sign  of 
virtue.  Let  him  reflect,  arid  he  will  confess  that 
there  are  many  disgusting  elements  ioa  Slavery 
not  present  in  Polygamy,  while  the  single  dis- 
gusting element  of  Polygamy  is  more  than  pres- 
ent in  Slavery.  By  license  of  Polygamy,  one  man 
may  have  many  wives,  all  foouad  to  him  fey  mar- 
riage tie,  and  in  other  respects  protected  by  law. 
By  license  of  Slavery,  a  whole  race  is  delivered 
over  to  prostitution  and  concubinage,  without 
the  protection  of  any  law.  Sir,  is  not  Slavery 
barbarous  ? 

Thirdly.  Slavery  paints  itself  again  in  its 
complete  abrogation  of  the  parental  relation,  pro- 
vided by  God  in  his  benevolence  for  the  nur*- 
ture  and  education  of  the  human  family,  and  con- 
stituting an  essential  part  of  Civilization.  And 
yet,  by  tfie  law  of  Slavery  —  happily  beginning 
to  be  modified  in  some  places — this  relation  is 
set  at  naught,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  the 
arbitrary  control  of  the  master,  at  whose  mere 
command  little  children,  such  as  the  Saviour  called 
onto  him,  though  clasped  by  a  mother's  arms,  are 
swept  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  I  do 
not  dwell  on  this  exhibition.  Sir,  is  not  Slavery 
barbarous  ? 

Fourthly.  Slavery  paints  itself  again  in  cl&swg 
the  gates  of  knowledge,  which  are  also  the  shining 
gates  of  civilization.  Under  its  plain,  une- 
quivocal law,  the  bondman,  at  the  unrestrained 
will  of  his  master,  is  shut  out  from  all  instruc- 
tion, while  in  many  places,  incredible  to  relate  1 
the  law  itself,  by  cumulative  provisions,  posi- 
tively forbids  that  he  shall  be  taught  to  read. 
Of  course,  the  slave  cannot  be  allowed  to  read, 
for  his  soul  would  then  expand  in  larger  air? 
while  he  saw  the  glory  of  the  North  Star,  ana 
also  the  helping  truth,  that  God,  who  made  iron, 
never  made  a  slave ;  for  be  would  then  become 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Beea- 
logue  still  speaking  in  the  thunders  of  Sinai; 
with  that  ancient  text,  "He  that  stealeth  a 
man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his 
hands,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;"  witk 
that  other  text,  "Masters,  give  unto  your  ser- 
vants that  which  is  jnst  and  equal;"  with  that 
great  story  of  redemption,  when  the  Lord  raised 
the  slave-born  Moses  to  deliver  his  chosen  people 
from  the  house  of  bondage;  and  with  that  sub- 
limer  story,  where  the  Saviour  died  a  cruel  deatht 
that  men,  without  distinction  of  race,  might  be 
saved  —  leaving  to  mankind  a  commanotment, 
which,  even  without  his  example,  makes  slavery 
impossible.  Thus,  in  order  to  fasten  your  maua- 
cles  upon  the  slave,  you  fasten  other  manacles 
upon  his  soul.  The  ancients  maintained  Slavery 
by  chains  and  death  j  you  maintain  it  by  that  in- 
finite despotism,  monopoly,  through  which  human 
nature  itself  is  degraded.  Sir,  is  not  Slavery 
barbarous  ? 

Fifthly.  Slavery  pafnts  itself  again  m  the  appro- 
priation of  all  the  toil  of  its  victims,  excluding 
them  from  that  property  in  their  own  earnings, 
which  the  law  of  nature  allows,  and  civilization 
secures.  The  painful  injustice  of  this  preten- 
sion is  lost  in  its  meanness.  It  is  robbery  and 
petty  larceny  under  garb  of  law.  And  even  the 
meanness  is  lost  in  the  absurdity  of  its  associate 
pretension,  that  the  African,  thus  despoiled  of  aM 
his  earnings,  is  saved  from  poverty,  andrthat  for 
his  own  good  he  must  work  for  his  master,  and 
not  for  himself.  Alas !  by  such  a  fallacy,  is  a 
whole  race  pauperized  I  And  yet  this  -transac- 
tion is  not  without  illustrative  example.  A 
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som"bre  paefc,  who€?e  verse  Las  found  wide  favor, 
pictures  a  creature  who, 


-  With  one  hand  put 


A  penny  i>»  tlie  urn  trf  jx 

And  wiili  the-  other  took  %  t4iiliin;r  out, 

e,IT  Zfcdfc  TT/Z,  632. 


And  a  celebrated  traveller  through  Russia,  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  describes  &  kindred  spirit, 
who,  while  devoutly  crossing  himself  at  church 
with  his  right  hand,  with  the  left  deliberately 
picked,  the  pocket  of  a  fellow-sinner  by  his  side, 
Kot  admiring  these  instances,  I  cannot  cease  to 
deplore  a  system  which  has  much  cf  both,  while, 
under  affectation  of  charity,  it  sordidly  takes  from 
the  slave  all  the  fruits  of  Bis  bitter  sweat,  and 
thus  t&kes  from  him  the  mainspring  to  exertion. 
Tell  me,  sir,  is  not  Slavery  barbarous  1 

Such  is  Slavery  in  its  five  special  elements  of 
Barbarism,  as  recognized  by  law  ;  first,  assuming 
that  man  can  hold  property  in  man;  secondly, 
abrogating  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife; 
thirdly,  abrogating!-  the  parental  tie;  fourthly, 
closing  the  gates  of  knowledge;  and  fifthly,  ap- 
propriating the  unpaid  labor  of  another.  Take 
away  these  elements,  sometimes  called  4t  abuses," 
and  Slavery  will  cease  to  exist,  for  it  is  these 
Tery  **  abuses"  which  constitute  Slavery.  Take 
away  any  one  of  them,  and  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  begins.  And  when  I  present  Slavery  for 
judgment,  I  mean  no  slight  evil,  with  regard  to 
winch,  there  may  be  a  reasonable  difference  of 
opinion,  but  I  naean  this  fivefold  embodiment  of 
**  atwse"  •  —  this  ghastly  quincunx  of  Barbarism  — 
each  part  ieular  of  which,  if  considered  separately, 
must  be  denounced  at  once  with  all  the  ardor  of 
an  honest  soul,  while  the  whole  fivefold  combina- 
tion must  awake  a  fivefold  denunciation. 

But  this  fivefold  combination  becomes  still 
more  hateful  when  its  singfc  motive  is  considered. 
—  and  here  Slavery  paints  itself  finally.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  £Mr.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS]  says 
that  it  is  "but  a  form  of  civil  government  for 
those  who  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves."  The 
Senator  is  mistaken.  It  is  an  outrage  where  five 
different  pretensions  all  concur  in  one  single  ob- 
ject, looking  only  to  the  profit  of  the  master,  and 
constituting  its  ever  present  motive  power,  which 
is  simply  to  compel  tke  l&b&r  of  fellow-men  without 
wage*! 

If  the  offence  of  Slavery  were  less  extended  ; 
if  it  were  confined  to  some  narrow  region;  if  it 
had  less  of  grandeur  in  its  proportions  ;  if  its 
victims  were  counted  by  tens  and  hundreds,  in- 
stead of  millions,  the  five-Leaded  enormity  would 
find  little  indulgence.  All  would  rise  against  it, 
while  religion  and  civilization  would  lavish  their 
choicest  efforts  in  the  general  warfare.  But  what 
is  wrong  when,  done  to  one  man  cannot  be  right 
when  done  to  many.  If  it  is  wrong  thus  to  de- 
grade a  single  soul  —  if  il  is  wrong  thus  to  degrade 
you,  Mr.  President  —  it  cannot  be  right  to  degrade 
a  whole  race.  And  yet  this  is  denied  by  the  bar- 
barous logi#  of  Slavery,  which,  raking  advantage 
of  its  own.  wrong,  claims  immunity  because  its 
Usurpation  has  assumed  a  front  ©f  audacity  that 
eannot  be  safely  attacked.  Unhappily,  there  is  a 
Barbarism  elsewhere-  in  the  world  ;  but  American 
Slavery,  as  defined  by  existing  law,  stands  forth 
as  the  greatest  organized  Barbarism  on  which 
the  sun  now  looks.  It  is  without  a  single  peer. 
Its  author,  after  mating  it,  broke  the  die. 

If  curiosity  carries  us  to  the  origin  of  this 
law  —  and  here  I  approach  a  topic  of  tea  consid- 
ered in  this  Chamber  —  we  shall  confess  again  its  j 


Barbarism.  It  is  not  derived  from  tlie  common 
law,  that  fountain  of  Liberty;  for  this  law,  while 
unhappily  recognizing  a  system  of  servitude, 
known  as  villeinage,  secured  to  the  Toon  dm  an  privi- 
leges unknown  to  the  American  slave;  protected 
his  peftori  against  mayhem;  protected" his  wife 
against  rape;  gave  to  his  marriage  equal  validity 
with  the  marriage  of  his  master,  and  surrounded 
his  offspring  with  generous  presumptions  of  Free- 
dom, unlike  that  rule  of  yours  by  which  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  mother  is  necessarily  stamped  upon 
the  child.  It  is  not  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
that  fountain  of  tyranny,  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  this  law,  in  its  better  days,  when  its  early 
rigors  were  spent — like  the  common  law  itself — 
secured  to  the  bondman  privileges  unknown  to  the 
American  slave  —  in  certain  cases  of  cruelty  res- 
cued him  from  his  master  —  prevented  separa- 
tion of  parents  and  children,  also  of  brothers 
and  sisters  —  and  even  protected' him  in  the  mar- 
riage relation;  and  secondly,  because  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  were  not  derived  from  any  of  those 
countries  which  recognized  the  Roman  law,  while 
this  law,  even  "before  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent, had  lost  all  living  efficacy.  It  is  not  derived 
from  the  Mahomedan  law ;  for  under  the  mild 
injunctions  of  the  Koran,  a  benignant  servitude, 
unlike  yours,  has  prevailed  —  where  the  lash,  is 
not  allowed  to  lacerate  the  back  of  a  female ; 
where  no  knife  or  branding-iron  .is  employed 
upon  any  human  being  to  rfiark  him  as  the  prop- 
erty of  his  fellow-man;  where  tbe  master  is 
expressly  enjoined  to  favor  the  desires  of  Ms 
stave  for  emancipation;  and  where  the  blood  of 
the  master,  mingling  with  his  bond-woman,  takes 
from  her  the  transferable  character  of  a  chattel, 
and  confers  complete  freedom  upon  their  off- 
spring. It  is  not  derived  from  the  Spanish  law  j 
for  this  law  contains  humane  elements  unknown 
to  your  system,  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the 
Mahomedan  Moors  who  so  long  occupied  Spain; 
and,  besides,  our  Thirteen  Colonies  had  no  umbili- 
cal connection  with  Spain.  Nor  is  it  derived  from 
English  statutes  or  American  statutes;  for  we 
have  the  positive  and  repeated  averment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  MASON]  and  also  of 
other  Senators,  that  in  not  a  single  State  of  the 
Union  can  any  such  statutes  establishing  Slavery 
be  found.  JFrom  none  of  these  does  it  come, 

No,  sir;  not  from  any  land  of  civilization  is 
this  Barbarism  derived.  It  comes  from  Africa, 
ancient  nurse  of  monsters;  from  Guinea,  Da- 
homey, and  Congo.  There  is  its  origin  and  foun- 
tain. Tiiis  benighted  region,  we  are  told  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  a  memorable  judgment,  (The 
Antelope,  10  Wheaton  R.,  66,)  still  asserts  a  right 
discarded  by  Christendom,  to  enslave  captives 
taken  in  war;  and  this  African  Barbarism  is 
the  beginning  of  American  Slavery,  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia,  a  Slave  State,  has  not 
shrunk  from  this  conclusion.  ""  Licensed  to  hold 
slave  property,"  says  the  Court,  "the  Georgia 
planter  held  the  slave  as  a  chattel;  either  directly 
Fr«»m  the  slave-trader,  or  from  those  who  held 
under  him,  and  he  from  the  slave-cap  tor  in  Africa. 
The  property  of  the  planter  in  the  slave  became, 
thus,  the  property  of  the  original  captor.7'  (Nml 
v.  Farmer,  9  Gewgia  Report*,  p.  555.)  It  is  natu- 
ral that  a  right,  thus  derived  in  defiance  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  openly  founded  on  the  most  vulgar 
Paganism,  should  be  exercised  without  any  miti- 
gatiBg  influence  from  Christianity ;  that  the  mas- 
ter's authority  over  the  person  of  Lis  slave  — 
over  Ms  eonjagal  relations — over  the  employ- 
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menfc  of  his  time  —  over  all  Ms  acquisitions, 
should  be  recognized,  while  no  generous  pre- 
sumption inclines  to  Freedom,  and  the  womb  of 
the  bond-woman  can  deliver  only  a  slave. 

From  its  home  in  Africa,  where  it  is  sustained 
by  immemorial  linage,  this  Barbarism,  thus  de- 
rived and  thus  developed,  traversed  the  ocean  to 
American  soil.  It  entered  on  board  that  fatal 
slave-ship  "built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with 
curses  dark,"  which  in  IC^O  landed  its  cruel 
cargo  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  and  it  has 
boldly  taken  its  place  in  every  succeeding  slave- 
ship  from  that  early  day  till  now  —  helping  to 
pack  the  human  freight,  regardless  of  human 
agony;  surviving  the  torments  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage; surviving  its  countless  victims  plunged 
beneath  the  waves;  and  it  has  left  the  slave- 
ship  only  to  travel  inseparable  from  the  slave 
in  his  various  doom,  sanctioning  by  its  barbar- 
ous code  every  outrage,  whether  of  mayhem  or 
robbery,  of  lash  or  lust,  and  fastening  itself 
upon  bis  offspring  to  the  remotest  generation. 
Thus  are  the  barbarous  prerogatives  of  bar- 
barous, halt-naked  African  chiefs  perpetuated 
in  American  Slave-masters,  while  the  Senator 
from.  Virginia,  [Mr.  MASON,]  perhaps  uncon- 
scious of  their  origin  —  perhaps  desirous  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  appearance  of  a  less  barbarous 
pedigree  —  tricks  them  out  with  a  phrase  of  the 
Roman  law,  discarded  by  the  common  law,  partus 
jsequiturvsntr  em,  which  simply  renders  into  ancient 
Latin  an  existing  rule  of  African  Barbarism,  recog- 
nized as  an  exiting  rule  of  American  Slavery. 

Such  is  the  plain  juridical  origin  of  the 
American  slave  code,  now  vaunted  as  a  badge 
of  Civilization.  But  all  law,  whatever  its  jurid- 
ical origin,  whether  English  or  Mahomedan, 
Roman  or  African,  may  be  traced  to  other 
and  ampler  influences  of  nature,  sometimes  of 
Right,  and  sometimes  of  Wrong.  Surely  the  law 
•which  blasted  the  slave-trade  as  piracy  punish- 
able w:th  death  had  a  different  inspiration  from 
that  other  law,  which  secured  immunity  for  tJbe 
slave-trade  throughout  an  immense  territory,  and 
invested  its  supporters  with  political  power.  As 
there  is  a  nobler  law  above,  so  there  is  a  meaner 
law  below,  and  each  is  ieit  in  human  affairs. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  Slavery  only  in  pre- 
tended law,  and  in  the  origin  of  that  law. 
Here  I  might  stop,  without  proceeding  in  the 
argument;  -for,  on  the  letter  of  the  law  alone 
Slavery  must  be  condemned.  But  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits,  and  these  I  now  shall  ex- 
hibit; arid  this  brings  me  to  the  second  stage  of 
the  argument. 


CHARACTER  OP  LAFAYETTE. 

The  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was  strong  to  the 
close.  As  at  the  beginning,  so  at  the  end,  he 
was  all  for  Human  Rights.  This  ruled  his  mind 
and  filled  his  heart.  His  last  public  speech  was 
in  behalf  of  political  refugees  seeking  shelter  in 
France  from  the  proscription  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  last  lines  traced  by  his  hand,  even  after  the 
beginning  of  his  fatal  illness,  attest  his  joy  at  that 
great  act  of  Emancipation  by  which  England  had 
just  given  freedom  to  her  slaves.  kt  Nobly,"  he 
wrote,  "  has  the  public  treasure  been  employed." 
And  these  last  words  still  resound  in  our  ears, 
speaking  from  his  tomb. 

Such  was  Lafayette.  At  the  tidings  of  his 
death,  there  was  mourning  in  two  hemispheres, 
and  the  saying  of  Pericles  seemed  to  be  accom- 
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plished,  that  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of 
the  illustrious  man.  It  was  felt  that  one  had 
gone  whose  place  was  among  the  great  names  of 
history,  combining  the  double  fame  of  hero  and 
martyr,  heightened  by  the  tenderness  of  personal 
attachment  and  gratitude  ;  nor  could  such  exam- 
ple belong  to  France  or  America  only  I  Living 
for  all,  his  renown  became  the  common  property 
of  the  whole  human  family.  The  words  of  the 
poet  were  revived : 

NeVr  to  those  chamlvers  -where  the  mighty  rest 
Since  thwr  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest; 
Nor  eVr  was  to  the  IH>WWB  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Judge  him  by  the  simple  record  of  his  life, 
and  you  will  confess  his  greatness.  Judge  him 
by  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  you  will  bend 
with  reverence  before  him.  More  than  any  other 
man  in  history  he  is  the  impersonation  of  Liberty, 
His  face  is  radiant  with  its  glory,  as  bis  heart 
was  filled  with  its  sweetness.  His  was  that  new 
order  of  greatness  destined  s^on  to  displace  the 
old.  Peculiar  and  original,  he  was  without  pre- 
decessors. Many  will  come  after  him,  but  there 
were  none  before  him.  He  was  founder,  inventor, 
poet,  as  much  as  if  he  had  built  a  city,  discovered 
ether,  or  composed  an  epic.  On  his  foundation 
all  mankind  will  build;  through  his  discovery  all 
will  be  aided ;  by  his  epic  all  will  be  uplifted. 
Early  and  intuitively  he  saw  man  as  brother,  and 
recognized  the  equal  rights  of  all.  Especially 
was  he  precocious  in  asserting  the  equal  rights 
of  the  African  slave.  His  supreme  devotion  to 
Humanity  against  all  obstacles  was  ennobled  by 
that  divine  constancy  and  uprightness,  which  from 
youth's  spring  to  the  winter  of  venerable  years 
made  him  always  the  same,  —  in  youth  showing 
the  firmness  of  age,  and  in  age  showing  the  ardor 
of  youth,  —  ever  steady  when  others  were  ficfcle, 
ever  faithful  when  others  were  false,  —  holding 
cheap  all  that  birth,  wealth,  or  power  could  be- 
stow,—  renouncing  even  the  favor  of  fellow-elti- 
zens  which  he  loved  so  well,  —  content  with  vir- 
tue as  his  only  nobility,  — and  whether  placed  on 
the  dazzling  heights  of  worldly  ambition,  or 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  a  dungeon,  always  true 
to  the  same  great  principles  nnd  making  even  the 
dungeon  witness  of  his  unequalled  fidelity. 

By  tbe  side  of  such  sublime  virtue  what  were 
his  eminent  French  contemporaries  ?  What  was 
Mirabenu.  with  life  sullied  by  impurity  and  dis- 
honored by  a  bribe?  What  was  Talleyrand, 
with  heartless  talent  devoted  to  bis  personal  suc- 
cess ?  What  was  Robespierre,  with  impracticable 
endeavors  baptized  in  blood?  What  was  Napoleon 
himself,  whose  surpassing  powers  to  fix  fortune 
by  profound  combinations,  ortoseizeit  with  irre- 
sistible arm,  were  debased  by  the  brutality  of 
selfishness  ?  Such  are  the  four  chief  characters 
of  the  Revolution,  already  dropping  from  the  fir- 
mament as  men  learn  to  appreciate  those  princi- 
ples by  which  Humanity  is  advanced.  Lafayette 
ascends  as  they  disappear,  while  the  world  hails 
that  Universal  Enfranchisement  which  he  served 
so  well.  As  the  mighty  triumph  is  achieved 
which  he  clearly  foresaw,  immense  will  be  his  re- 
ward among  men. 

Great  he  was  indeed,  — not  as  author,  although 
he  has  written  what  we  are  glad  to  read,  —  not 
'as  orator,  although  he  has  spoken  much  and  well, 
— not  as  soldier,  although  he  displayed  both 
bravery  and  military  genius,  —  not  even  as 
1  statesman,  versed  in  the  science  of  government* 
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alfbough  he  saw  insfmctifely  fbe  relations  of  men 
to  government..  Nor  did  his  sympathetic  nature 
possess  the  power  always  to  curb  the  passions  of 
men  or  to  hurl  the  bolts  by  which  wickedness  is 
driven  back.  Hot  on  these  accounts  is  he  great. 
Call  him  less  &  force  than  an  influence,- — less 
**  king  of  men  "  than  servant  of  Humanity,  —  his 
name  is  destined  to  be  a  spell  beyond  that  of  any 
king,  while  it  shines  aloft  like  a  star.  Great  is 
he  as  one  of  earth's  benefactors,  possessing  in 
largest  measure  that  best  gift  from  God  to  man, 
the  genius  of  beneficence  sustained  to  the  last  by 
perfect  honesty;  great  too  he  is  as  an  early,  con- 
stant Republican,  who  saw  the  beauty  and  prac- 
ticability of  Republican  Institutions  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  true  civilization,  and  upheld  them 
always;  and  great  he  is  as  example,  which,  so 
long  as  history  endures,  must  inspire  author, 
orator,  soldier,  and  statesman,  all  alike  to  labor 
and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  for  Human  Eights.  The 
fame  of  such  a  character,  brightening  with  the 
Progress  of  Humanity,  can  be  measured  only  by 
the  limits  of  a  world's  gratitude  and  the  bounds 
of  time. 


ROBERT  T.  CONRAD. 

BOBEET  T.  CONRAD,  the  author  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful tragiddy  of  Aylmere,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia about  the  year  1810.  After  completing  his 
preliminary  education,  he  studied  Law  with  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Kittera ;  but  in  place  of  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  devoted  himself  to  an 
editorial  career,  by  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
Commercial  Intelligencer,  a  periodical  he  subse- 
quently merged  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

In  consequence  of  ill  health  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  toil  of  daily  editorship.  He  returned 
to  the  practice  of  the  k\v,  and  was  immediately 


appointed  Kecorder  of  the  Recorder's  Court, 
Philadelphia.  After  holding  this  office  for  two 
years,  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Sessions;  and  on  the  abolition  of  that  tribunal, 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  General  Ses- 
sions established  in  its  place. 


Mr.  Conrad  occupied  a  prominent  place  in,  and 
in  1854  was  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  having  been 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  Native  American 
party,  He  died  in  that  city,  June  27,  1858. 

Mr.  Conrad  wrote  his  first  tragedy  before  his 
twenty-first  year.  It  was  entitled  Conradin,  and 
performed  with  success. 

Aylmere  was  written  some  years  after.  It  be- 
came the  property  of  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  and 
proved  one  of  his  most  successful  plays.  The 
hero,  Jack  Cade,  assumes  the  name  of  Aylmere 
during  his  concealment  in  Italy,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  a  daring  act  of  resistance  to 
tyranny  in  his  youth.  He  returns  to  England, 
and  heads  the  insurrection  which  bears  his  name 
in  history.  The  democratic  hero  is  presented 
with  energy,  and  the  entire  production  abounds 
in  spirited  scenes  and  animated  language.  The 
tragedy  was  published  by  the  author  in  1852  in 
a  volume  entitled  Avlmere.  or  the  Bondman  of 
Kent ;  and  Other  Poems,  The  leading  article  of 
the  latter  portion  of  the  collection,  The  Sons  of 
the  Wilderness — Reflections  beside  an  Indian 
Mound,  extending  to  three  hundred  and  seventy 
lines,  is  a  meditative  poem  on  the  Indians,  recit- 
ing their  wrongs  and  sympathizing  with  their 
fate  in  a  mournful  strain.  The  remaining  pieces 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  reflective  character. 


Whence  but  from  God  can  spring  the  burning  love 

Of  nature's  liberty  ?    "Why  does  the  eye 
Watch,  raised  and  raptured,  the  bright  racks  that 
rove, 

Heaven's  free-born,  frolic  in  the  harvest  sky? 
The  wind  which  blowetli  wliere  it  listeth,  wfiy 

Hath  it  a  charm  ?     Why  love  we  thus  the  sea, 
Lordless  and  limitless?     Or  the  cataract  cry, 

With  which  ISiagara  tells  eternity 
That  she  is  chainless  now,  and  will  for  ever  be ! 

Or  why,  in  breathing  nature,  is  the  slave 

That  ministers  to  man,  in  lowly  wise, 
Or  beast  or  bird,  a  thing  of  scorn  ?    Where  wave 

The  prairie's  purple  seas,  the  free  horse  flies, 
With  mane  wide  floating,  and  wild-flashing  eyes, 

A  wonder  and  a  glory ;  o'er  his  way, 
The  ne'er-tamed  eagle  soars  and  fans  the  skies. 

Floating,  a  speck  upon  the  brow  of  day, 
He  scans  the  unbourned  wild — and  who  shall  say 
him  nay  ? 

If  Freedom  thus  o'er  earth,  sea,  air,  hath  cast 

Her  spell,  and  is  Thought's  idol,  man  may  well, 
To  star-crowned  Sparta  in  the  glimmering  past, 

Turn  from  the  gilded  agonies  which  swell 
Wrong's  annals.     For  the  kindling  mind  will  dwell 

Upon  Leonidas  and  Washington,    * 
And  those  who  for  God's  truth  or  fought  or  fell, 

When  kings  whose  tombs  are  pyramids,  are  gone. 
Justice  and  Time  are  wed:  the  eternal  truth  lives 
on. 

Ponder  it,  freemen !     It  will  teach  that  Time 

Is  not  the  foe  of  Right!  and  man  may  be 
All  that  he  pants  for.     Every  thought  sublime 

That  lifts  us  to  the  right  where  truth  makes  free, 
Is  from  on  high.    Pale  virtue  1     Yet  with  thee 

Will  gentle  freedom  dwell,  nor  dread  a  foe  1 
Self-governed,  calm  and  truthful,  why  should  she 

Shrink  from  the  future?    '.Neath  the  last  sun's 

glow, 
Above  expiring  Time,  her  starry  flag  shall  flow  1 
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For,  even  with  shrinking  woman,  is  the  Eight 

A  cherished  thought      The  hardy  hordes  which 

threw 

Borne  from  the  crushed  world's  empire,  caught  the 
light 

That  led  them  from  soft  eyes,  and  never  knew 
Shame,  fear,  nor  fetter.    The  stern  fyartan  drew, 

From  matrons  weepirg  o'er  eneh  recreant  son, 
His  spirit ;  and  our  Indian  tliiB  will  woo 

The  stake — his  forest  Portia  by — smile  on, 
Till  the  death-iattle  ring  and  the  death-song  is  done. 

Fame  is  man's  vassal ;  and  the  Maid  of  France, 

The  shepherd  heroine,  and  Padiila's  dame, 
"Whose  life  and  love  and  suffering  mock  romance, 

Are  half  forgotten.     Corday — doth  her  name 
Thrill  you  ?    Why,  Brutus  won  eternal  fame: 

Was  his,  a  Roman  man's,  a  bolder  blow 
Than  that  weak  woman's!       For  the  cause  the 
same-^-- 

Marat  a  worse  than  Caesar.     Blood  may  flow 
In  seas  for  HigLt,  acd  ne'er  a  holier  ofxeiing  know! 
******** 

The  desert  rock  may  yield  a  liberty — 

The  eagle's ;  but  in.  cities,  guarded  Eight 
Finds  her  first  home.    Amid  the  many,  she 

Gives  union,  strength,  and  courage.     In  the  night 
Of  time,  f.  om  lenguered  walls,  her  beacon  light 

Flashed  o'er  tLe  world.    And  Commerce,  whose 

white  wing 
Makes  the  wide  desert  of  the  ocean  bright, 

Is  Freedom's  foster  nurse ;  and  though  she  fling 
Her  wealth  on  many  a  shore,  on  none  where  fetters 
ring! 

And  wealth  diffused  is  Freedom's  child  and  aid. 

Give  me — such  is  her  prayer — nor  poverty, 
ISTor  riches !     For  while  penury  "will  degrade, 

A  heaped-tip  wealth  corrupts.    Lnt  to  the  free 
TKe  angel  hoj»e  is  Knowledge.     It  may  be, 

Has  been,  a  despot ;  for,  with  unspread  glow. 
Truth  is  a  rayless  sun,  whose  radiance  we, 

However  bright  it  burn,  nor  feel,  nor  know. 
*Tis  power ;  and  power  unshared  is  curst,  and  works 
but  woel 

Make  it  an  atmosphere  that  all  may  breathe, 

And  all  are  free.     Each  struggle  in  the  past 
That  Eight  smiles    o'er,   was    truthfuL      Laurels 
wreathe 

All  who, — as  when  our  country  rose — have  cast 
Oppression  down  ;  that  act  all  time  will  last, 

The  Ararat  of  History,  on  whose  brow 
The  sacred  ark  of  Liberty  stood  fast, 

Sunned  in  the  truth  ;  while  the  tame,  turbid  flow 
Of  Slavery's  deluge  spread  o'er  all  the  world  below. 
******** 

Labor  on  Freedom  waits  (what  hope  to  cheer 

The  slave  to  toil  ?),  the  labor  blithe,  whose  day 
Knows  not  a  want,  whose  night  knows  not  a  tear ; 
And  wealth;  and  high-browed  science;  and  the 

play 
Of  truth-enamoured  mind,  that  mocks  the  sway 

Of  court  or  custom ;  beauty-loving  art  ; 
And  all  that  scatters  flowers  on  life's  drear  way. 

Hope,  courage,  pride,  joy,  conscious  mirth  upstart, 
Beneath  her  smile,  to  raise  the  mind  and  glad  the 
heart 
******** 

Twin-bora  with  Time  was  Freedom,  when  the  soul, 
Shoreless  and  shining,  met  the  earliest  day: 

But  o'er  Time's  tomb — when  passes  by  the  scroll 
Of  the  scorched  sky — she'll  wing  her  radiant  way, 

Freed  from  the  traitor's  taint,  the  tyrantls  sway ; 
Chastened  and  bright,  to  other  spheres  will  See ; 

Sun  her  unruffledjoys  in  Heaven's  own  ray, — 


IVIiere  all  the  crushed  are  raised,  the  just  are 
free  — 
l^ht  the  living  God  —  her  mate  eternity  I 

**In  1862  Ins  Devotional  Poems  were  pub- 
lished, edited  by  a  poet-friend,  Mr.  George  IL 
Boker. 

*^  SANCTIFY  THY   3STAME. 
Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name.  —  Ps.  cxi.  9 


BE  THY  NAMK!    In  every  clime, 
'Neath  every  sky  !     Or  in  this  smiling  land, 
Where  Vice,  hold-browed,  and  Craft,  walk  hand 

in  hand, 

And  varnished  Seeming  gives  a  grace  to  Crime; 
Or  in  the  howling  wild,  or  on  the  plain, 

Where  Pagans  tremble  at  their  rough-hewn  god; 
Wherever  voice  hath  spoke,  or  foot  hath  trod; 
Sacred  Thy  name  !     The  skeptic,  wild  and  vain, 
Housed  from  his  rosy  joys,  the  Osmanlite; 
The  laughing  Ethiop,  and  the  dusk  Hindoo; 
Thy  sons  of  every  creed,  of  every  hue  ; 
Praise  t  hee  !    Nor  earth  alone.    Each  star  of  night, 
Join  in  the  choir!  till  Heaven  and  earth  acclaim, 
Still,  and  forever,  HalloweM  be  Thy  name  ! 

**FEED   US  WITH  BREAD, 

He  that  walketh  righteously;  .  .  .  bread  shall  be  given 
him.—  ISA.  xxxiii.  15,  16. 

GlVE  TJS  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BREAD  I      ThOU  art 

Lord  of  the  harvest.     Thou  hast  taught  the  song 
Sung  by  the  rill,  the  grassy  vale  along; 
And  'tis  Thy  smile,  when  Summer's  zephyrs  start, 
That  makes  the  wavy  wheat  a  sea  of  gold! 
Give  me  to  share  thy  boon  !     No  miser  hoard 
I  crave  ;  no  splendour,  no  Apician  board  : 
Freedom,  and  faith,  and  food,  —  and  all  is  told: 
I  ask  no  more.     But  spare  my  brethren  !     They 
Now  beg,  in  vain,  to  toil;  and  cannot  save 
Their  wan-eyed  loved  ones,  sinking  to  the  grave. 
Give  them  their  daily  bread  !     How  many  prayj 
Alas,  in  vain,  for  food  !     Be  Famine  fed  ; 
And  give  us,  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

WHILE   IT  IS   DAY. 

I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day; 
the  night  cometh,  whim  no  man  can  work.—  •  JOHN  ix.  4. 

Work  while  'tis  day;  for  the  dreary  night  cometh, 

When  t  he  laggjird  lies  down,  but  it  is  not  to  sleep; 

Scorn'd  Time  is  avenged  in  the  worm  that  ne'er 

dieth; 

Whatsoe'er  a  man  soweth  he  also  shall  reap. 
Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  with  trem- 

bling, 

And  dull  not  the  duty  with  doubt  or  delay  ;  — 
For  God  and  your  brother  earth's  harvest-field 

calls  you, 
Then  faint  not,  nor  falter  ;  but  work  while  'tis  day. 

Work  while  *t  is  day  ;  for  God  gave  not  your  being, 

A  mockery  of  life  and  a  burthen  to  men; 
To  grow  and  to  grovel,  to  be  and  to  perish, 

Like  weeds  on  the  waste,  or  like  fogs  o'er  the  fen, 
Ye  were  form'  d  for  a  purpose,  —  'tis  active  and 
earnest, 

To  live  and  to  labour,  while  labour  you  may; 
In  the  forum  or  furrow,  at  helm  or  at  hammer, 

Whatever  the  duty,  —  still  work  while  *tis  day! 

Work!  for  the  true  Christian  shrinks  from  no  duty; 

His  spirit  of  love  and  of  power  is  brave; 
Not  hearing,  but  doing;  not  talking,  but  toiling; 
Not  sleeping,  —  there's  slumber  enough  in  the 
j  grave. 
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The  twelve  were  all  cbosen  from  earth's  earnest 

toilsmen; 

St.  Paul  wrought  for  his  bread,  on  bis  God- 
guided  way: 

And  wist  ye  not  Christ,  in  the  work  of  the  Father 
Went  about  doing  good?     Oh,  then,  work  while 
Jt  u  day. 

Work  while  'I  it  dtjy.     It  is  not  in  seclusion, 

In  dim  drenms  of  duty  that  duty  is  done: 
Come  forth,  from  the  coward  repose  of  the  cloister, 

To  the  field  where  the  good  fight  is  fought  and 

is  won ! 
As  husband  or  father,  as  friend  or  as  brother, 

For  kith  or  for  country,  &*  teacher  or  stay, 
There  tre  deeds  to  accomplish,  by  love  and  by 
labour, 

By  soul  and  by  sinew :  then  work  white  *ti$  day. 

Work  IT A/fo  '< it  day.    True  Devotion  ne'er  wearies; 

The  Faith  that  is  sluggard  is  cold  as  the  clod; 
But  blest  is  the  servant,  whose  Lord  finds  him 
faithful ; 

Peace,  Honour,  and  Glory,  the  gifts  of  his  God  I 
Then  cheerly  to  toil !  till  life's  task-work  is  over, 

And  the  voice  of  our  King  calls  His  chosen  away; 
Oh,  sweet  is  their  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus, 

The  sleep-  of  the  just,   who  have  worked  while 
'twas  day. 

**TBE  mSTfflEElH®  WIHTER. 

He  thutpoetlr  ftrtfc  and  weep^th,,  bmring  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  cttnie  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  Ms  sheaves  with 

Mm.—  Ps.cxxvLS. 

The  snow-flakes  kiss  the  ploughman's  crimson'd 
face; 

He  guides  the  share  and  turns  the  furrow  still, 
With  manly  patience  and  with  measured  pace, 

Nor  heeds  the  winter  lingering  on  the  hill. 

The  foamy  flood  roars  sullen  through  the  vale: 
The  crow-flocks  flap  the  blast  with  labouring 
wings ; 

The  bare  oak  shivers  in  the  northern  gale:  — 
But  on  the  topmost  bough  the  blue-bird  sings. 

It  sings  of  spring,  —  the  ploughman  hears  the 
song,  — 

Of  bridal  April  and  of  blooming  May : 
And  as  he  trends  with  sturdy  step  along, 

Hope  ia  his  bosom  sings  the  selfsame  lay, 

He  hears  the  summer  rustling  in  his  corn  ; 

Cloud  chases  cloud  across  bis  bending  giain  : 
The  mower's  scythe-song  greets  the  golden  morn, 

The  soft  eve  welcomes  home  the  loaded  wain. 

And  Autumn's  wealth,  its  pleasures  and  its  pride, 
His  heart  with  joy,  his  ear  with  music,  fill; 

His  plough  he  follows  with  a  quicker  stride, 
Nor  heeds  the  winter  lingering  on  the  hill. 

Thus  to  the  Christian,  — wheresoe'er  he  roam, — 
Planting  the  Orient,  Afric,  or  the  Isles, 

Or  the  frost-fettered  fields,  alas !  of  home,  — 
A  promised  harvest  mid  the  winter  smiles. 

Spring  coy  and  hard,  the  labourers  faint  and  few; 

The  hard,  chill  glebe  unyielding  to  the  share; 
The  shrill  blast  shrieks  the  leafless  forest  through: 

But  from  on  High  a  voice  dispels  despair. 

Before  him  the  redeemed  —  Christ's  harvest 

stand ; 

And  hosts  with  hymns  of  praise  his  bosom  thrill ; 
His  plough  he  seizes  with  a  gtrengthen'd  hnnd, 

Nor  heeds  the  winter  lingering  on  the  hiiL 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  THOMAS. 
F.  "W.  THOMAS  was  born  in  Providence,  E.  In 
October  25,  1808.  In  1830  lie  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  on  Ins  descent  of  the  Ohio  composed 
a  poem  of  some  six  or  eight  stanzas,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser  on 
his  arrival  at  his  destination.  This  he  subse- 
quently enlarged  and  recited  in  public,  and  in 
1833  published  with  Hie  title —The  Emigrant) 
or  Reflections  when  descending  the  Ohio. 

In  1835  Mr.  Thomas  published"  the  novel  of 
Cfatton  Bradtfiaw.  The  hero  of  this  story  is  a 
young  lawyer,  who  is  brought  in  the  course  of 
his  i  iMfe-sional  pursuits  in  contact  with  crimi- 
nals, while  his  desire  to  advance  himself  in  poli- 
tics introduces  him  to  the  low  class  of  hangers-on 
and  wire-pullers  of  party. 

The  publication  made  a  sensation  by" the  spirit 
and  animation  with  which  it  was  written  and  the 
hold  delineations  of  character  it  contained.  It 
was  followed  in  1836  by  East  ar<d  West,  a  story 
which  introduces  us  in  its  progress  to  the  two 
great  geographical  divisions  of  our  country,  and 
possesses  animation  and  interest.  An  account 
of  a  race  between  two  Mississippi  steamboats, 
terminating  in  the  usual  explosion,  is  deservedly 
celebrated  as  a  passage  of  vigorous  description. 

In  1840  Mr.  Thomas  published  Howard  Pinck- 
w«j/,  a  novel  of  contemporary  American  life.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  The  Beech&n  Tree,  a  Tale  told 
in  Xfliyme,  published  by  the  Harpers,  and  of  seve- 
ral fugitive  poems  of  merit.  The  song  which  we 
quote  has  attained  a  wide  popularity. 

He  died  in  Washington,  September  30,  1866. 

VlS  SAID  THAT  ABSENCE  CONQUEES  LOVE. 

Tis  said  tnat  absence  conquers  love  1 

But,  oh  I  believe  it  not ; 
I've  tried,  alas !  its  power  to  prove, 

But  tiiou  art  not  forgot. 
Lady,  though  fate  has  bid  us  part, 

Yet  still  thou  art  as  dear — 
As  fixed  in  this  devoted  heart, 

As  when  I  clasped  tliee  here. 

I  plunge  into  the  busy  crowd, 

Arid  smile  to  hear  thy  mime ; 
And  yet,  as  if  I  thought  aloud, 

They  know  me  still  the  same ; 
And  when  the  wine-cup  passes  round, 

I  toast  some  other  fair ; — 
But  when.  I  ask  my  heart  the  sound, 

Thy  name  is  echoed  there. 

And  when  some  other  name  I  learn, 

And  try  to  whisper  love, 
Still  will  my  heart  to  thee  return, 

Like  the  returning  dove. 
In  vain  !  I  never  can  forget, 

And  would  not  be  forgot ; 
Por  I  must  bear  the  same  regret, 

Whate'er  may  be  my  lot. 

E'en  as  the  wounded  bird  will  seek 

Its  favorite  bower  to  die, 
So,  la<ly  1  I  would  hear  thee  speak, 

And  yield  my  parting  sigh. 
*Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love! 

But,  oh !  believe  it  not ; 
I  Ve  tried,  alas!  its  power  to  prove 

But  thou  art  not  forgot. 
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HORACE  GREELEY,  a  prominent  journalist,  was 
"born  at  Amherat,  New  Hamjishire,  Febraary  3, 
1811.  He  received  a  limited  common  school 
education,  the  deficiencies  of  which  he,  however, 
in  some  measure  supplied  by  unwearied  activity 
from  his  earliest  years  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  parents  having 


in  the  meantime  removed  to  Vermont,  ho  ob- 
tained employment  as  an  apprentice  in  the  office 
of  the  Northern  Spectator,  Pultney,  Vermont. 
In  1830,  the  jmper  was  discontinued  and  he  re- 
turned home  ;  but  soon  after  made  a  second  en- 
gagement to  work  as  an  apprentice  in  Erie,  Pa., 
for  fifty  dollars  a  year,  out  of  which  he  saved 
enough  in  a  few  months  to  expend  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars  for  his  father,  then  a  firmer 
on  the  line  between  Cliantnuque  county,  £Tew 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  pay  his  travelling 
expenses  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  Au- 
gust, 1831,  u  with  a  suit  of  line  cotton  jean,  two 
brown  shirt3,  and  five  dollars  in  cash."  He  ob- 
tained work  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  con- 
tinued thus  employed  for  eighteen  months.  In 
18^4,  he  commenced  with  Jciuis  Winchester,  af- 
terwards the  publisher  of  the  New  World,  a 
weekly  paper  of  sixteen  pages  quarto,  called  the 
New  Yorker.  It  was  conducted  with  much  ability 
as  a  political  and  literary  journal,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Its  conductors  gave  it  a  long  and  fair  trial 
of  several  years,  and  were  finally  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  While  editing  this  jour- 
nal Mr.  Greeley  also  conducted,  in  1838,  the  Jef- 
fersonian,  published  by  the  Whig  Central  Com- 
mittee of  tho  State,  and  the  Log  Cabin,  a  "cam- 
paign" paper,  published  for  six  mouths  preceding 
the  presidential  election  of  1840, 

Mr.  Greeley's  neit  enterprise  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the,  New  York  Tribune,  the  first  number 
of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  April  10,  1841. 
It  soon  took  the  stand  which  it  has  since  main- 
tained of  a  thoroughly  appointed,  independent, 
and  spirited  journal.  In  the  July  after  its  com- 
mencement, its  editor  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Thomas  McElrath,  who  continued  its  pub- 
lisher till  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sinclair. 

In  1848  Mr.  Greeley  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1851  he  visit- 
ed Europe,  and  was  chosen  chairman  of  one  of 
the  juries  of  the  World's  Fair  at  London.  His 
letters  written  during  his  journey  to  the  Tribune, 
were  collected  on  his  return  in  a  volume,  with  the 
title  Glances  at  Europe.  In  1853  he  edited  a 
volume  of.  papers  from  the  Tribune,  Art  and  In- 
dustry as  Represented  in  the  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Piilaze,  New  Yo.rk.  A  number  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  him  on  various  occasions  have 
been  also  collected  in  a  volume,  with  the  title  of 
Hints  towards  Reforms. 

Mr.  Greeley  has  been  fortunate  in  securing, 
during  an  early  stage  of  his  career,  a  biographer 
who  combines  in  an  unusual  degree  the  essential 
characteristics  of  enthusiasm,  research,  and  good 
sense.  Mr.  J.  Parton  has  presented  to  the  public 


in  Th&  Life  of  Horace  Greeley^  a  volume  well 
balanced  in   its  proportions,  and  attractive  in 
style. 
<* 

**  As  the  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  thereby 
the  tacitly  recognized  head  of  journalism  in 
America,  the  name  of  Horace  Greeley  will  be 
most  fitly  commemorated  in  history;  yet  the 
literary  works  of  his  later  years  are  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  give  him  an  acknowledged 
rank  among  its  authors.  In  matter,  method, 
and  style  —  in  weight  of  thought,  practical 
aims,  appeals  direct  even  to  bluntness,  and 
clear,  exact,  crisp  language  —  his  writings  have 
many  characteristics  in  common  with  those  of 
the  elder  printer,  Franklin ;  but  at  no  sacrifice 
of  spirit  or  originality,  because  the  very  out- 
breathings  of  an  intense  individuality. 

In  1859  appeared:  An  Overland  Journey  from 
New  York  to  Sun  Francisco*  in  the  Summer  of 
1859,  a  series  of  observant  letters  reprinted 
from  the  Tribune.  Nearly  ten  years  later, 
its  author  modestly  wrote  of  this:  "As  a 
photograph  of  scenes  that  were  then  passing 
away,  of  a  region  on  the  point  of  rapid  and 
striking  transformation,  I  judge  that  this  may 
be  deemed  worth  looking  into  by  a  dozen  per- 
sons per  annum  for  the  next  twenty  years."  * 
It  had  been  preceded,  in  1856,  by  A  -History  of 
the  Straggle  for  Slavery  Extension  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the  Present  Day,  of  which  ten.  thousand  copies 
were  sold ;  t  and  it  was  followed  by  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  books. 

In,  the  years  1864  and  1867  were  published 
the  two  subscription  volumes  of  The  American 
Conflict ;  A  Hi&tory  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
the  'United  States  of  America,  1860-4 :  Its  Carney 
Incidents,  and  Remits  ;  Intended  to  Exhibit  es- 
pacially  its  Moral  and  Political  Phases,  with  the 
Drift  and  Progress  of  American  Opinion  re- 
specting Human  Slavery,  from  1776  to  the  Close 
of  the  War  for  the   Union.    The  first  volume 
treated  chiefly  of  the  civil  events  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Rebellion ;  and  the  second  detailed, 
with  little  attempt  at  rhetorical  embellishment, 
the  military  and  political  victories  which  ended 
in  the  restoration  of  national  peace.   This  work 
was  composed,  by  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis,  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  editorial  tasks  of  each  day.    Its  pains- 
taking accuracy,  its  fairness  and  breadth  of 
view,  make  it  a  standard  authority.    A  chief 
design  was  the  proof  that  the  late  struggle  was 
u  the  unavoidable  result  of  antagonisms  imbed- 
ded in  the  very  nature  of  pur  heterogeneous  in- 
stitutions ;  that  ours  was  indeed  an  k  irrepressi- 
ble conflict,'  which  might  have  been  precipitated 
or  postponed,  but  could  by  no  means  have  been 
prevented."  %    And  after  a  later  survey  of  the 
war-literature,  its  author  felt  justified  in  the 
candid  claim:  u-It  is  one  of  the  clearest  state- 
ments yet  made  of  the  long  chain  of  causes 
which  led  irresistibly  to  the  war  for  the  Union, 
showing  why  that  war  was  the  righteous  and 
natural  consequence  of  the  American:  people's 

*  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,  p.  420. 
f  A  Representative  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Casaius  M.  CUy.    By  L.  U.  Beavis,  1872. 
J  The  American  Conflict,  Prefa.ce. 
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general  and  guilty  compliance  in  the  crime  of 
upholding  and  diffusing  Human  Slavery.  I  prof- 
fer it  as  my  contribution,  towards  a  toller  anc 
more  vivid  realization  of  the  truth  that-  Got 
governs  this  world  by  moral  laws  as  active,  im- 
mutable, and  all-pervading  as  can  be  operative 
in  any  other,  and  that  every  collusion  or  com- 
promise with  6vil  must  surely  invoke  a  prompt 
and  signal  retribution."* 

This  work  won  such  popular  favor  that  il 
soon  reached  a  sale  of  a  hundred  thousand 
copies.  But  when  Horace  Greeley  signed  his 
name  on  the  hail-bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  latter' s  family 
and  counsel,  in  May,  1867,  its  sale  and  the  cir- 
culation of  his  journal  were  checked  for  sev- 
eral years.  His  act  was  an  unsellish  one;  its 
propriety,  however,  many  have  questioned. 

At  the  repeated  request  of  Mr.  Bonner, 
Horace  G-reeley  contributed  to  the  Kew  York 
Ledger,  in  1867-8,  a  series  of  autobiographic 
reminiscences.  These,  with  other  papers,  were 
speedily  gathered  into  a  volume,  entitled :  Recol- 
lections of  a  $my  Life:  Including  Reminis- 
eenees  of  American  Politics  and  Politicians,  from 
tliti  Opening  of  th&  Missouri  Conflict  to  thelJoun- 
fall  of  Sfacery  ;  to  which  are  added  "  Mticd 
*i&;"  u Literature  m  a  Vocation;"  "Poets 
andPottry;"  u  Reforms  and  Reformers  ;"  UA 
Defence  of  Protection"  etc.  Also,  A  Discumon 
mtk  Robert  Dal®  Owen  of  the  Law  of  Divorce. 
The  dedication  was  "to  our  American  Boys, 
ir ho,  lx>ra  in  poverty,  cradled  in  obscurity,  and 
early  called  from  school  to  rugged  labor,  are 
seeking  to  convert  obstacle  into  opportunity, 
and  wrest  achievement  from  difficulty. n  This 
frank-spirited  addition  to  our  few  inimitable 
memoirs,  detailing  the  struggles  year  by  year  of 
a  printer-lad  till  he  became  the  censor  of  public 
opinion,  cannot  but  prove  his  most  popular 
book  with  posterity. 

In  1870  appeared  Essays  Designed  to  Eluci- 
date the  Science  of  Political  Economy \  while 
Serving  to  Explain  and  Defend  the  Policy  of 
Protection  to  Home  Industry,  as  a  System  of 
National  Co-operation  for  ike  Elevation  of 
Labor — a  series  of  articles  reprinted  from  the 
Tribune,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Clay.  This  thoughtful  advocacy  of  a  cherished 
conviction  met  with  but  a  fifth  of  the  sale  ac- 
corded to  his  early  work  on  "  Slavery  Exten- 
sion." It  was  followed  by  a  contribution  of  six 
pages  to  The  Great  Industries  of  the  United 
State*  (1871);  viz.,  "  A  Historical  Summary  of 
the  Origin,  Growth,  and  Perfection  of  the  Chief 
Industrial  Arts  of  this  Country7'  —  forming  a 
concise  and  popular  exposition  of  the  arguments 
for  Protection. 

In  the  year  following  was  issued :  What  I 
Enow  of  Farming:  A  Series  of  Brief  and  Plain 
^positions  of  Practical  Agriculture,  as  an  Art 
dosed  'upon  Science.  The  aihi  of  Mr.  Greeley 
was  not  to  treat  in  detail  the  matters  of  practi- 
cal farm-life,  in  which  he  acknowledged  many 
of  his  readers  might  be  more  familiar  than  him- 
self, but  to  develop  the  underlying  principles  as 
suggested  by  extensive  travel  and  close  obser- 
vation, as  well  as  by  actual  experiment.  His 

*  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,  p.  424 


motfve  was  "the  elevation  of  labor  from  the 
plane  of  drudgery  and  servility  to  one  of  self- 
respect,  self-guidance,  and  genuine  indepen- 
dence.1' * 

To  this  list  of  standard  works  in  as  many  dis- 
tinct departments  of  literature,  remains  only 
to  be  added  The  Tribune  Almanac,  a  political 
and  statistical  annual  which  for  a  term  of  thirty- 
four  years  circulated  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  annually. 

The  closing  days  of  the  life  of  this  benefactor 
of  his  nice  tell  a  sad  tale,  and  one  so  recent  as 
to  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  Separating  on 
questions  of  public  policy  from  the  leaders  of 
the  party  he  had  devotedly  served,  and  accept- 
ing a  nomination  to  the  Presidency  from  its  old 
and  new  adversaries,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
campaign  of  1872  with  all  the  ardent  zeal  of 
his  nature,  and  delivered  a  series  of  popular 
speeches  invaluable  for  their  statesman  -  like 
views.  But  heavy  political  reverses  surprised 
him  in  October;  on  the  30th  of  that  month 
his  invalid  wife  died,  at  whose  bedside  he  had 
watched,  day  and  night,  for  weeks  through 
without  rest ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  election  re- 
turns of  November  came  to  overwhelm  the 
mind  and  shattered  health  of  this  nervously 
prostrated  man,  who  had  latterly  almost  for- 
gotten how  to  eat  and  sleep.  He  died  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Choate,  several  miles  from  his 
own  country  home  at  Chappaqua,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  November  29,  aged  sixty-one  years. 
His  last  words  were:  "I  know  that  my  Ke- 
deeiner  liveth !  "  and  "  It  is  done  I  " 

The  pulpit  and  the  press  of  the  country  were 
unanimous  in  their  eulogies  of  his  well-spent 
life,  and  his  untiring  zeal  for  good.  His  re- 
mains lay  in  state  at  the  New  York  City  Hall, 
where  thousands  of  citizens  filed  by  to  pay 
their  respects.  The  President  and  other  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  nation  and  state  thronged  the 
church  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  to  do  homage  to 
his  funeral  obsequies;  and  his  body  was  laid 
in  his  family-vault  at  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 

Among  the  countless  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Horace  Greeley,  very  noticeable  of 
which  are  the  affectionate  and  appreciative 
memorial  articles  by  his  co-workers,!  a  brief 
extract  from  the  sermon  of  Itev.  James  Free- 
man Clarke  of  Boston,  on  December  1,  merits 
attention,  by  its  comprehensive  and  faithful  por- 
traiture of  his  life  and  character : 

"A  man  has  died  this  last  week,  who  has  been 
conspicuous  during  forty  years  —  since  he  en- 
tered New  York  in  1831,  with  all  Ins  goods  tied 
up  in  his  handkerchief.  Till  within  a  month  he 
has  been  more  abused  and  ridiculed  than  any 
other  man  in  the  country.  He  dies,  and  now, 
those  who  were  so  loud  in  his  censure  can  hardly 
say  enough  in  his  praise.  Now  he  is  « the  great 
editor/  an  upright,  generous,  pure,  and  usually 
sagacious  man;  almost  always  right,  and  wit*i 
an  energy  of  character  and  force  of  will,  which, 
as^was  said  of  Howard,  <the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  forbade  to  be  more,  and  the  character  of  the 


*  What  I  Know  of  Farming,  Preface. 

TNow  York  Weekly  Tribune,  December  4, 1872,  rix  pa«aa. 
Also,  "The  Man  Horace  Greeley — a  tribute  from  Bayard  Tay- 
lor," February  12, 1S7U  ;  and  Tfie  Memorial  Volume,  1873. 
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individual  prevented  from  being  less.*  Horace  1 
Greeley  was  one  of  our  very  great  men,  and  one 
of  the  nation's  great  benefactors.  I  am  glad  that  j 
I,  for  one,  am  not  obliged  to-day  to  take  back  any-  j 
thing  I  ever  said  of  him.  I,  for  one,  never  forgot  his 
great  services  in  his  frequent  failings.  I  remem- 
bered always  that  during  some  twenty  years  the 
New  York  Tribune  was  the  only  con-picoous  plat- 
form from  which  any  distinct  word  on  behalf  of 
universal  justice  and  freedom  and  humanity  could 
get  itself  heard  by  the  nation.  His  paper,  con- 
ducted with  such  eminent  ability  and  power,  was 
always  hospitable  to  every  plea  in  behalf  of  down- 
trodden justice.  When  all  other  leading  Whig 
and  Democratic  papers  sneered  at  human  rights, 
and  made  their  silly  jests  at  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  Horace  Greeley's  Tribune  was  always 
ready  to  give  that  cause  an  audience.  He  fought 
on  that  unpopular  side  like  a  hero  during  twenty 
long  years,  and  fell  at  last,  still  soiled  with  the 
noble  dust  of  that  long  struggle.  He  had  the  de- 
fects of  his  qualities;  his  faults  came  from  exceed- 
ing strength  of  will,  which  often  became  wilful- 
ness,  and  so  'toppled  o'er  on  the  other  side  ;'  for 
will,  when  it  is  too  strong,  is  the  source  of  many 
weaknesses.  A  wilful  man  is  the  fool  of  his  own. 
caprice  and  the  cunning  of  others.  Now,  when 
the  man  is  dead,  all  his  merits  are  recognized,  and 
his  defects  are  no  longer  exaggerated,  but  are  seen 
in  their  real  perspective,  Man  for  a  moment  be- 
comes just  to  his  brother,  and  this  is  better  than 
mercy  or  charity,  in  such  a  case.  4I  implore 
peace/  says  the  pathetic  inscription  on  an  Italian 
tombstone.  *I  ask  for  justice,'  is  a  nobler  de- 
mand. Over  the  grave,  justice  is  done  by  man  to 
man." 

**THE  TRIBUTE — FROM  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  A  BUSY  LIFE. 

About  five  hundred  names  of  subscribers  had 
already  been  obtained  for  the  Tribune — mainly 
by  my  warm  personal  and  political  friends  Noah 
Cook  and  James  Coggeshall  —  before  its  first 
issue,*  whereof  I  printed  five  thousand,  and  nearly 
succeeded  in  giving  away  all  of  them  that  would 
not  sell.  I  had  type,  but  no  presses;  and  so  had 
to  hire  my  press- work  done  by  the  **  token  ;  "  my 
folding  and  mailing  must  have  staggered  me,  but 
for  the  circumstance  that  I  had  but  few  papers  to 
mail,  and  not  very  many  to  fold.  The  lack  of  the 
present  machinery  of  railroads  and  expresses  was 
a  grave  obstacle  to  the  circulation  of  my  paper 
outside  of  the  city's  suburbs;  but  I  think  its 
paid-for  issues  were  -two  thousand  at  the  close  of 
the  first  week,  and  that  they  thenceforth  increased 
pretty  steadily  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  per 
week,  till  they  reached  ten  thousand.  My  cur- 
rent expenses  for  the  first  week  were  about  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  my  receipts 
ninety-two  dollars;  and  though  the  outgoes  stead- 
ily, inevitably  increased,  the  income  increased  in. 
a  still  larger  ratio,  till  it  nearly  balanced  the 
former.  But  I  was  not  made  for  a  publisher ;  in- 
deed, no  man  was  ever  qualified  at  once  to  edit 
and  to  publish  a  daily  paper  such  as  it  must  be  to 
live  in  these  times  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Mr,  Thomas 
McElrath  —  whom  I  had  barely  known  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  publishing  firm  over  whose  store  I  first 
set  type  in  this  city,  but  who  was  now  a  lawyer  in 
good  standing  and  practice  —  made  me  a  voluntary 
and  wholly  unexpected  proffer  of  partnership  ia 
my  sHll  struggling  but  hopeful  enterprise,  that  it 
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might  be  considered  fairly  on  its  feet.  He  offered 
to  invest  two  thousand  dollars  as  an  equivalent  to 
whatever  I  had  in  the  business,  and  to  devote  his 
time  and  energies  to  its  management,  on  the  basis 
of  perfect  equality  in  ownership  and  in  sharing 
the  proceeds  This  I  very  gladly  accepted;  and 
from  that  hour  my  load  was  palpably  lightened. 
During  the  ten  years  or  over  that  the  Tribune  was 
issued  by  Greeley  &  McElrath,  my  partner  never 
once  even  indicated  that  niy  ant  i- Slavery,  anti- 
Hanging,  Socialist,  and  other  frequent  aberrations 
from  the  short  and  narrow  path  of  Whig  partisan- 
ship, were  injurious  to  our  common  interest,  though 
he  must  often  have  sorely  felt  that  they  were  so;  and 
never,  except  when  I  (rarely)  drew  from  the  com- 
mon treasury  more  money  than  could  well  be 
spared,  in  order  to  help  gome  needy  friend  whom 
he  judged  beyond  help,  did  he  even  look  grieved 
at  anything  I  did.  On  the  other  hand,  his  business 
management  of  the  concern,  though  never  brilliant, 
nor  specially  energetic,  was  so  safe  and  judicious 
that  it  gave  me  no  trouble,  and  scarcely  required 
of  me  a  thought  during  that  long  era  of  all  but 
unclouded  prosperity. 

The  transition  from  my  four  preceding  years  of 
incessant  pecuniary  anxiety,  if  not  absolute  em- 
barrassment, was  like  escaping  from  the  dungeon 
and  the  ra-ck  to  freedom,  and  sympathy.  Hence- 
forth, such  rare  pecuniary  troubles  as  1  encounter- 
ed were  the  just  penalty  of  my  own  folly  in  en- 
dorsing nofes  for  persons  who,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  not  rationally  be  expected  to  pay 
them.  But  these  penalties  are  not  to  be  evaded 
by  those  who,  soon  after  entering  responsible  life, 
**  go  into  business,"  as  the  phrase  is,  when  it  is 
inevitable  that  they  must  be  thereby  involved  in 
debt.  He  who  starts  on  the  basis  of  dependence 
on  his  own  proper  resources,  resolved  to  extend 
his  business  no  further  and  no  faster  than  his 
means  will  justify,  may  fairly  refuse  to  lend  what 
he  needs  in  his  own  operations,  or  to  indorse  for 
others  when,  he  asks  no  one  to  indorse  for  him. 
But  you  cannot  ask  favors,  and  then  churlishly 
refuse  to  grant  any, — borrow,  and  then  frown 
upon  whoever  asks  you  to  lend,  —  seek  indorse- 
ments, and  then  refuse  to  give  any:  and  so  the 
idle,  the  prodigal,  the  dissolute,  with  the  thou- 
sands foredoomed  by  their  own  defects  of  capacity, 
of  industry,  or  of  management,  to  chronie  bank- 
ruptcy, live  upon  the  earnings  of  the  capable, 
thrifty,  and  provident.  Better  wait  five  years  to 
go  into  business  with  adequate  means  which  are 
properly  your  own,  than  to  rush  in  prematurely, 
trusting  t.o  loans,  indorsements,  and  the  forbear- 
ance of  creditors,  to  help  you  through.  I  have 
squandered  much  hard-earned  money  in  trying  to 
help  others  who  were  already  past  help,  when  I 
not  only  migbt,  but  should,  have  saved  most  of  it 
if  I  had  never,  needing  help,  sought  and  received 
it.  As  it  is,  I  trust  that  my  general  obligation,  has 
been  fully  discharged. 

The  Tribune,  as  it  first  appeared,  was  but  the 
germ  of  what  I  sought  to  make  it.  No  journal 
sold  for  a  cent  could  ever  be  much  more  than  a 
dry  summary  of  the  most  important  or  the  most 
interesting  occurrences  of  the  day ;  and  such  is 
not  a  newspaper,  ia  the  higher  sense  of  the  term. 
We  need  to  know,  not  only  what  is  done,  but  what 
is  purposed  and  said,  by  those  who  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  states  and  realms ;  and,  to  this  end,  the 
prompt  perusal  of  the  manifestoes  of  monarchs, 
presidents,  ministers,  legislators,  etc  ,  is  indispen- 
sable. No  man  is  even  tolerably  informed  in  our 
day  who  does  not  regularly  tfc  keep  the  run "  of 
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events  and  opinions,  through  the  daily  perusal  of 
at  least  one  good  journal ;  and  the  ready  cavil  that 
**•  no  one  can  read  "  all  that  a  great  modern  journal 
contains,  only  proves  the  ignorance  or  thougtless- 
ness  of  the  caviller.  No  one  person  is  expected  to 
take  such  an  interest  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks, 
the  markets  for  cotton,  cattle,  grain,  and  goods, 
the  proceedings  of  Congress,  Legislatures,  and 
Courts,  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  the  ever-shift- 
ing phases  of  Spanish-American  anarchy,  etc., 
etc.,  as  would  incite  him  to  a  daily  perusal  of  the 
entire  contents  of  a,  metropolitan  city  journal  of 
the  first  rank.  The  idea  is  rather  to  embody  in  a 
single  sheet  the  information  daily  required  by  all 
those  who  aim  to  keep  "posted"  on  every  im- 
portant occurrence;  so  that  the  lawyer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  banker,  the  forwarder,  the  economist, 
the  author,  the  politician,  etc.,  may  find  here  what- 
ever he  needs  to  see,  and  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
looking  elsewhere.  A  copy  of  a  great  morning 
journal  now  contains  mor«  matter  than  an  average 
twelvemo  volume,  and  its  production  costs  far 
more,  while  it  is  sold  for  a  fortieth  or  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  volume's  price.  There  is  no  other 
miracle  of  cheapness  which  at  all  approaches  It. 
The  Electric  Telegraph  has  precluded  the  multi- 
plication of  journals  in  the  great  cities,  by  enor- 
mously increasing  the  cosfc  of  publishing  each  of 
them.  The  Tribune,  for  example,  now  pays  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per,  annum  for 
intellectual  labor  (reporting  included)  in  and  about 
its  office,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
for  correspondence  and  telegraphing,  —  another 
words,  for  collecting  and  transmitting  news.  And, 
while  its  income  lias  been  largely  increased  from 
year  to  year,  its  expenses  have  inevitably  been 
swelled  even  more  rapidly;  so  ihat,  at  the  close 
of  18K6,  in  which  its  receipts  had  been  over  nice 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  its  expenses  had  been 
very  nearly  equal  in  amount,  leaving  no  profit 
beyond  a  fair  rent  for  the  premises  it  owned  and 
occupied.  And  yet  its  stockholders  were  satisfied 
that  they  had  dene  a  good  business,  — that  the  in- 
crease in  the  patronage  and  value  of  the  establish- 
ment amounted  to  a  fair  interest  on  their  invest- 
ment, and  might  well  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
dividend.  In  the  good  time  coming,  with  cheaper 
paper  and  less  exorbitant  charges  for  **  cable 
despatches"  from  the  Old  World,  they  will  doubt- 
less reap  where  they  have  now  faifhfully  sown 
Yet  they  realize  and  accept  the  fact,  that  a  journal 
radically  hostile  to  the  gainful  arts  whereby  the 
cunning  and  powerful  few  live  sumptuously  with- 
out useful  labor,  and  often  amass  wealth,  by  pan- 
dering to  lawless  sensuality  and  popular  vice,  can 
never  hope  to  enrich  its  publishers  so  rnpidly  nor 
so  vastly  as  though  it  had  a  soft  side  for  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  and  for  all  kindred  allurements  to  carnal 
appetite  and  sensual  indulgence. 

Fame  is  a  vapor ;  popularity  an  accident ;  riches 
take  wings;  the  only  earthly  certainty  is  oblivion ; 
no  man  can  foresee  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ; 
while  those  who  cheer  to-day  will  often  curse  to- 
morrow: and  yet  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
journal  I  projected  and  established  will  live  and 
flourish  long  after  I  shall  have  mouldered  into 
forgotten  dust,  being  guided  by  a  larger  wisdom, 
a  morer  unerring  sagacity  to  discern  the  right, 
though  not  by  a  more  unfaltering  readiness  to 
embrace  and  defend  It  at  whatever  personal  cost ; 
and  that  the  stone  which  covers  my  ashes  may 
bear  to  future  eyes  the  still  intelligible  inscrip- 
tion, "Pounder  of  The  New  York  Tribune." 


**  LABOR —  FROM   POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

First  of  Alan's  material  interests,  most  pervad- 
ing, most  essential,  is  LABOR,  or  the  employment 
of  human  faculties  and  sinews  to  create,  educe, 
or  shape  arricles  required  by  his  needs  or  tastes. 
Though  Providence  is  benignant  and  Nature  boun- 
teous, so  that  it  was  possible,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
race,  that  the  few  simple  wants  of  a  handful  of 
savages  might  be  fitfully,  grudgingly  satisfied  from 
the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth ;  and  though 
a  thin  population  of  savages  is  still  enabled  to 
subsist,  on  a  few  fertile  tropical  islands,  without 
regular,  systematic  industry.  —  their  number  being 
kept  below  the  point  o,f  mutual  starvation  by  in- 
cessant wars,  by  cannibalism,  by  infanticide,  and 
by  their  unbounded  licentiousness,  —  the  rule  is 
all  but  inexorable  that  human  existence,  even,  is 
dependent  on  human  labor.  To  the  race  gener- 
ally, to  smaller  communities,  and  to  individuals, 
God  proffers  the  stern  alternative,  "Work  or  perish ! 
Idlers  and  profligates  are  constantly  dying  out, 
leaving  the  earth  peopled  mainly  by  the  offspring 
of  the  relatively  industrious  and  frugal.  Philan- 
thropy may  drop  a  tear  by  their  unmarked  graves ; 
but  the  idle,  thriftless,  improvident  tribes  and 
classes  will  nevertheless  disappear,  leaving  the 
earth  to  those  who,  by  planting  as  well  as  by  clear- 
ing away  forests,  and  by  tilling,  irrigating,  fertil- 
izing, anl  beautifying  the  earth,  prove  themselves 
children  worthy  of  her  bounty  and  her  blessing. 
Even  if  all  things  were  made  common,  and  the 
idle  welcomed  to  a  perpetual  feast  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  toil  of  the  diligent,  still,  the  former 
would  rapidly  pass  away,  leaving  few  descendants, 
and  the  children  of  the  latter  would  ultimately 
inherit  the  earth. 

Labor  begins  by  producing  and  storing  the  food 
and  fabrics  required  to  shield  men  from  the  assaults 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  from  storm  and  frost,  from 
bleak  winds  and  the  austerity  of  seasons  and  cli- 
mates ;  but  it  does  not  end  liere.  Man's  wants 
expand  and  multiply  with  his  means  of  satisfying 
them.  lie  who  would  once  have  deemed  liimself 
fortunate  if  provided  with  the  means  of  satisfying 
Ms  most  urgent  physical  needs,  and  "  passing  rich 
on  forty  pounds  a  year.'*  learns  gradually,  as  his 
means  increase,  to  number  a  stately  mansion,  with 
spacious  substructures  and  grounds,  a  costly 
equipage,  sumptuous  furniture,  rare  pic'ures  and 
statuary,  plate  and  precious  stones,  among  bis 
positive  needs,  "The  heart  of  man  is  never  sat- 
isfied" with  its  "worldly  goods;  and  this  is  wisely 
ordered,  that  none  should  cease  to  struggle  and 
aspire.  The  possessor  of  vast  wealth  seems  more 
eager  to  increase  it  than  his  needy  neighbor  to 
escape  from  the  squalid  prison-house  of  abject 
want.  The  man  of  millions,  just  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  still  schemes  and  contrives  to 
double  tho.«e  millions,  even  when  lie  knows  that 
his  hoard  must  soon  pass  to  distant  relatives  to 
whose  welfare  lie  is  utterly  indifferent.  The  mania 
for  heaping  up  riches,  though  it  lias  a  very  material, 
tangible  basis,  outlives  all  rational  motive  and  de- 
fies all  sensible  limitations.  Many  a  thoroughly 
selfish  person  lias  risked  and  lost  liis  II ib  in  eager 
pursuit  of  gain  which  lie  did  not  need  and  could 
not  hope  to  enjoy. 

Yet,  when  poets,  philanthropists,  and  divines, 
have  said  their  worst  of  it,  tbo  love  of  personal 
acquisition  remains  tbo  main-spring  of  moct  of  the 
material  good  thus  far  achieved  on  this  rugged, 
prosaic  planet.  Columbus,  wearily  bearing  from 
court  to  court  liis  earnest  petition  to  be  enabled 
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to  discover  a  new  world,  insisted  on  "his  claim  to 
be  made  hereditary  Lord  High  Admiral  of  that 
world,  and  to  a  tithe  of  al!  the  profits  that  should 
flow  from  its  acquisition.  The  great  are  rarely 
so  great  or  the  good  so  good  that,  they  choose  to 
labor  and  dare  entirely  lor  the  brneiit  of  others; 
while,  with  the  multitude,  personal  advantage  is 
the  sole  incitement  to  continuous  exertion.  Man's 
natural  love  of  ease  and  enjoyment  is  only  over- 
borne, in  the  general  case,  by  his  consciousness 
that  through  effort  and  self-denial  lies  the  way  to 
comfort  and  ease  for  his  downhill  of  life  and,  a 
more  fortunate  career  for  his  children.  Take  away 
the  inducements  to  industry  and  thrift  afforded  by 
the  law  which  secures  to  each  the  ownership  and 
enjojment  of  bis  rightful  gains,  and,  through  uni- 
versal poverty  and  ignorance,  even  Christendom 
would  rapidly  relapse  into  utter  barbarism. 

But,  though  Industry  is  mainly  selfish  in  its 
impulses,  it  is  beneficent,  and  even  moral,  in  its 
habitual  influences  and  results.  Closely  scan  any 
community,  and  you  will  trace  its  reprobates  and 
criminals  back  to  homes  and  haunts  of  youthful 
idleness.  Of  the  hundred  youth  tins  day  living 
in  a  rural  village  or  school  district,  or  on  a  city 
"block,  if  it  he  found  on  inquiry  that  sixty  are 
diligent,  habitual  workers,  while  the  residue  are 
growing  up  in  idleness,  broken  only  by  brief  and 
fitful  spasms  of  industry,  you  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  sixty  will  become  moral,  useful,  exem- 
plary men  and  women,  while  the  forty  will  make 
their  way,  through  lives  of  vice  and  ignominy,  to 
criminals',  drunkards',  or  paupers'  graves.  The 
world  is  full  of  people  who  wander  from  place  to 
place,  whining  ior  **  Something  to  Bo,"  and  beg- 
ging or  stealing  their  subsistence  for  want  of  work, 
whose  fundamental  misfortune  is  that  they  know 
bow  to  do  nothing,  having  been  brought  up  to  just 
that.  They  are  leeches  on  the  body  politic,  and 
must  usually  be  supported  by  it  in  prison  or  poor- 
3iouse»  and  finally  buried  at  Its  cost,  mainly  be- 
cause their  ignorant  or  vicious  parents  culpably 
failed  to  teach  them  or  have  them  taught  how,to 
work-  Now  they  will  tell  you,  when  in  desperate 
need,  that  they  are  "imV&tgrto  do  anything";  but 
what  avails  that,  since  they  know  how  to  do  nothing 
that  is  useful,  or  that  any  one  wants  to  pay  them 
for  doing? 

There  have  been  communities,  and  even  races, 
that  proclaimed  it  a,  religious  and  moral  duty  of 
parents  to  have  each  child  taught  some  useful 
calling  whereby  sin  honest,  living  would  be  well- 
nigh,  assured.  That  child  might  be  the  heir  of 
vast  wealth,  or  even  of  a  kingdom ;  but  that  did 
not  excuse  him  from  learning  how  to  earn  his 
livelihood  like  a  peasant.  The  Saracens  and 
Moors,  who  bore  the  faith  of  Mohammed  on  their 
victorious  lances  to  the  very  heart  alike  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  so  trained" their  sons  to 
practise  and  honor  industry;  unlike  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  who,  since  the  decay  of  the  empires 
of  Saladin  and  Ilaroun  al  Kaschid,  have  inherited 
the  possessions,  but  not  the  genius,  of  the  earlier 
champions  and  disseminators  of  their  faith.  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization  had  previously  rotted  away, 
under  the  baneful  influences  of  that  contempt  for 
and  avoidance  of  labor  which  Slavery  never  fails 
to  engender.  Not  till  the  diversification  of  indus- 
try, through  the  silent  growth  and  diffusion  of 
manufactures,  had  undermined  and  destroyed 
serfdom  in  Europe,  wns  it  possible  to  emancipate 
tjjiat  continent  from,  mediaeval  ignorance  and  bar-" 
barism.  Not  while  the  world  still  waits  for  a  more 
•  systematic,  thorough  enforcement  of  the  principle 
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|  that  evertf  child  should  in  youth  be  trained  to  skill  and 
efficiency  in  $omz  department  ofmeful.  productive  indwt- 
trtfi  can  we  hope  to  banish  able-bodied  Pauperism, 
with  its  attendant  train  of  hideous  vices  and  suf- 
ferings, from  the  civilized  world.  So  long  as 
children  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  idleness 
must  our  country,  with  most  other  countries,  be 
overrun  with  beggars,  thieves,  and  miserable 
wrecks  of  manhood  as  well  as  of  womanhood. 

Every  child  should  be  trained  to  dexterity  in 
some  useful  branch  of  productive  industry,  not  in 
order  that  he  shall  certainly  follow  that  pursuit, 
but  that  he  may  at  all  events  be  able  to  do  so  in 
case  he  shall  fail  in  the  more  intellectual  or  arti- 
ficial calling  which  he  may  prefer  to  it.  Let  him. 
seek  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  preacher,  poet,  if  he 
will ;  but  let  him  not  stale  his  all  on  success  in 
that  pursuit,  but  have  a  second  line  to  fall  back 
upon  if  driven  from  his  first.  Let  him  be  so 
reared  and  trained  that  he  may  enter,  if  he  will, 
upon  some  intellectual  calling  in  the  sustaining 
consciousness  that  he  need  not  debase  himself,  nor 
do  violence  to  his  convictions,  in  order  to  achieve 
success  therein,  since  he  can  live  and  thrive  in 
another  (if  you  choose,  humbler)  vocation,  ff 
driven  from  that  of  his  choice.  This  buttress  to 
integrity,  this  assurance  of  self-respect,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  universal  training  to  efficiency  in  Pro- 
ductive Labor. 

The  world  is  full  of  misdirection  and  waste; 
but  all  the  calamities  and  losses  endured  by  man- 
kind through  frost,  drouth,  blight,  hail,  fires, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  are  as  nothing  to  those 
habitually  suffered  by  them  through  human  idle- 
ness and  inefficiency,  mainly  caused  (or  excused) 
by  lack  of  industrial  training.  It  is  quite  within 
the  truth  to  estimate  that  one-tenth  of  our  people, 
in  the  average,  are  habitually  idle  because  (as 
they  say)  they  can  find  DO  employment.  They 
look  for  work  where  It  cannot  be  had.  They, seem 
to  be,  or  they  are,  unable  to  do  such  as  abundantly 
confronts  and  solicits  them.  Suppose  these  to 
average  but  one  million  able-bodied  persons,  and 
that  their  work  is  worth  but  one  dollar  each  per 
day ;  our  loss  by  involuntary  idleness  cannot  be 
less  than  $300,000,000  per  annum.  I  judge  that 
it  is  actually  $500,000,000.  Many  who  stand 
waiting  to  be  hired  could  earn  from  two  to  five 
dollars  per  day  had  they  been  properly  trained  to 
work.  "  There  is  plenty  of  room  higher  up," 
said  Daniel  Webster,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  prospects  of  a  young  man  just  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  law ;  and  there  is  never  a 
dearth  of  employment  for  men  or  women  of  signal 
capacity  or  skill.  In  this  city,  ten  thousand  women 
are  always  doing  needlework  for  less  than  fifty 
cents  per  day,  finding  themselves ;  yet  twice  their 
number  of  capable,  skilful  seamstresses  could  find 
steady  employment  and  good  living  in  wealthy 
families  at  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  day  over 
and  above  board  and  lodging.  He  who  is  a  good 
blacksmith,  a  fair  millwright,  a  tolerable  wagon- 
maker,  and  can  chop  timber,  mnke  fence,  and 
manage  a  small  farm  if  required,  is  always  sure 
of  work  and  fair  recompense;  while  he  or  she 
who  can  keep  books  or  teach  music  fairly,  but 
knows  how  to  do  nothing  else,  is  in  constant  danger 
of  falling  into  involuntary  idleness  and  consequent 
beggary.  It  is  a  broad,  general  truth  ttatno  boy 
was  ever  yet  inured  to  daily,  systematic,  produc- 
tive labor  in  field  or  shop  throughout  the  latter 
half  of  his  minority,  who  did  not  prove  a  useful 
man,  and  was  not  able  to  find  work  whenever  he 
wished  it. 
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Yet  to  tlie  ample  and  constant  employment  of  a 
whole  community  one  prerequisite  is  indispensa- 
ble,—  that  a  rariety  of  pursuits  shall  bmre  been 
created  or  naturalized  therein.  A  people  who 
haYe  but  a  single  source  of  profit  are  uniformly 
poor,  not  because  that  vocation  is  necessarily  ill- 
chosen,  bufc  because  no  single  calling  can  employ 
and  reward  the  varied  capacities  of  male  and  fe- 
inale,  young  and  old,  robust  and  feeble.  Thus  a 
lumbering  or  fibbing  region  with  us  is  apt  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  needy  inhabitants;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  region  exclusively  devoted  to 
cotton-growing  or  gold-mining.  A  diversity  of 
pursuits  is  indispensable  to  general  activity  and 
enduring  prosperity.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
what  was  then  the  District,  and  is  now  the  State, 
of  Maine  was  a  proverb  in  Kew  England  for  the 
poverty  of  its  people,  mainly  because  they  Tiere 
so  largely  engaged  In  timber-cutting.  The  great 
grain-growing,  wheat-exporting  districts  of  the 
Russian  empire  have  a  poor  and  rude  people  for 
a  like  reason.  Thus  the  industry  of  Massachu- 
setts is  immensely  more  productive  per  head  than 
that  of  North  Carolina,  or  even  that  of  Indiana, 
as  it  will  cease  to  be  whenever  manufactures  shall 
have  been  diffused  over  our  whole  country,  as  they 
must  and  will  be.  In  Massachusetts,  half  the 
women  and  nearly  half  the  children  add  by  their 
daily  labor  to  the  aggregate  of  realized  wealth  ; 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  Indiana,  little  wealth  is 
produced  save  by  tlie  labor  of  men,  including  boys 
of  ifteera  or  upward.  When  this  disparity  shall 
have  ceased,  its  consequence  will  also  disappear. 

And,  though  Man  is  first  impelled  to  labor  by 
the  spur  of  material  want,  the  movement  outlasts 
the  impulse  in  which  it  originated.  The  miser 
toils,  and  schemes,  and  saves,  with  an  eje  single 
to  his  own  profit  or  aggrandizement;  but  commo- 
dious public  halls,  grand  hotels,  breezy  parks, 
vast  libraries,  noble  colleges,  are  often  endowed 
in  his  will  or  founded  on  his  wealth.  Whatever 
the  past  has  bequeathed  for  our  instruction,  civili- 
zation, refinement,  or  comfort,  was  created  for  us 
by  the  saving,  thrifty,  provident  minority  of 
vanished  generations,  many  of  whom  were  des- 
pised and  reviled  through  life  as  absorbed  in  sel- 
fishness and  regardless  of  other  than  personal 
ends.  How  many  of  those  who  flippantly  dis- 
paraged; and  contemned  him  while  he  lived  have 
rendered  to  mankind  such  signal,  abiding  service 
as  Stephen  Girard  or  John  Jacob  Astor? 

He  who  is  emphatically  a  worker  has  rarely 
time  or  taste  for  crime  or  viee.  Nature  is  so  pro- 
foundly imbued  with  integrity,  —  so  implacably 
hostile  to  unreality  and  sham,  —  so  inflexible  in 
her  resolve  to  give  so  much  for  so  much,  and  to 
yield  no  more  to  whatever  enticement  or  wheed- 
ling.—  that  the  worker,  as  worker,  is  well-nigh  con- 
strained to  uprightness.  The  farmer  or  gardener 
m^ay  be  tempted  to  cheat  as  a  trafficker,  —  to  sell 
honey  that  is  half  molasses,  or  milk  tliat  he  has 
made  sky-blue  with  water,  —  yet  even  he  knows 
better  than  to  hope  or  seek  to  defraud  Nature  of 
so  much  as  a  farthing;  for  he  feels  that  she  will 
not  allow  it.  Every  thousand  bushels  of  grain, 
wherever  produced,  cost  just  so  much  exertion  of 
mmd  and  muscle,  and  will  be  commanded  by  no 
less.  Stupidity,  seeking  to  dispense  with  the 
brain -work,  may  make  them  far  too  costly  in 
muscular  effort;  but  Nature  fixes  her  price  for 
them,  and  will  aeeept  no  dime  short  of  it.  Work, 
wherever  done,  bears  constant,  emphatic  testimony 
to  .the  yaliie,  the  necessity,  of  integrity  and  truth. 
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THE  late  editor  of  the  North  American  Review, 
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He  was  graduated  afc  Harvard  in  18:26 ;  stntf  e  1  at 
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at  the  college  as  mathematical  tutor  in  18:32  nnd 
1833 ;  and  was  ordained  in  the  latter  year  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II.,  to  which  he  is  still  attached. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministerial  life  he  has  pub- 
lished in  1844,  Lecturer  on  Christian  Doctrine, 
and  in  1847,  Sermons  of  Consolation.  He  has 
written  memoir*,  and  edited  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Jason  Whitman,  James  Kiimard,  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Foster,  and  Charles  A.  Cheever,  M.  D.  His  pub- 
lished sermons  and  pamphlets  are  numerous.  It 
is  chiefly  as  a  periodical  writer  that  Mr.  Pea- 
body  has  become  generally  known.  He  was  for. 
several  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Christian 
Register,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  promi- 
nent contributor  to  the  Christian  Examiner  and 
North  American  Review,  of  which  he  became 
the  editor  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Francis  Bo  wen, 
at  the  commencement  of  1854,*  and  remained 
till  1861. 

Mr.  Peabody's  review  articles  cover  most  of 
the  social  and  educational  questions  of  the  day, 
with  the  discussion  of  many  topics  of  miscellane- 
ous literature.  .  He  handles  a  ready  and  vigorous 
pen,  is  clear  and  animated  in  style,  and  well  skill- 
ed in  the  arts  of  the  reviewer.  His  address  be- 
fore the  united  literary  societies  of  Dartmouth 
College  on  "the  Uses  of  Classical  Literature,"  is  a 
suggestive  analysis  of  this  important  question. 

'  Mr.  Peabody  was  subsequently  engaged  in  ed- 
iting and  preparing  for  the  press,  a  Memoir  of  the 
late-  Gov.  William  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire, 
from  a  manuscript  life,  left  by  his  son  the  late 
Hon.  William  Plumer,  which  appeared  in  1857. 

riEST  ViVli>  IMPRESSIONS  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CLASSICS.! 

The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  lived  in  a  newer, 
younger  world  than  ours.  They  were  in  the  process 
of  learning  many  things  now  well  known.  They 
were  taking  first  glances,  with  earnestness  and 
wonder,  at  many  things  now  old  and  trite, — no  less 
worthy  of  admiration  than  they  were  then,  but 
dropped  from  notice  and  neglected.  They  give  us 
first  impressions  of  many  forms  of  nature  and  of  life, 
— impressions,  which  we  can  get  nowhere  else. 
They  show  us  ideas,  sentiments,  and  opinions  in  the 
process  of  formation,— exhibit  to  us  their  initial  ele- 
ments,— reveal  their  history.  They  make  known  to 
us  essential  steps  in  human  culture,  which,  in  these 
days  of  more  rapid  progress,  WQ  stride  over  unmark- 
ed. They  are  thus  invaluable  aids  in  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  intellectual  history  of 
the  race, — in  the  analysis  of  ideas  and  opinions,— in 
ascertaining,  apart  from  our  artificial  theories,  the 


*  To  recapitulate  the  different  editorships  of  the  ISTorth 
American,  from  a  passage  to  our  hand  in  the  recently  published 
"  Memoirs  of  Tonth  and  Manhood,"  by  Prof.  Sidney  Willard, 
of  Harvard.  Mr.  "William  Tudor  commenced  the  work  in 
Mar,  1815,  and  edited  it  for  two  years.  Then,  from  May,  1817, 
to  March,  1818,  inclusive,  it  was  edited  by  Jared  Sparks  ; 
from  May,  1818,  to  Oct.  1S19,  inclusive,  by  Edward  T.  Chan- 
ning;  from  Jan.  182  \  to  Oct.  1S23,  inclusive,  by  Edward 
Everett  ;  from  Jan.  1824,  to  April,  1SSO,  inclusive,  by  Jared 
Sparks;  from  July,lS80,  to  Oct.  1885,  hy  Alexander  II.Everett  ; 
from  Jan.  1886,  to  Jan.  1843,  hy  John  Gr.  Palfrey  ;  from  1848 
to  1853,  by  Francis  Bowen;  from  1854  to  1861,  hy  Andrew  P. 
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ultimate,  essential  facts  in  every  department  of 
nature  and  of  human  life.  For  these  uses,  the 
classics  have  only  increase*]  in  value  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  must  still  grow  more  precious  with 
every  stage  of  human  progress  and  refinement,  so 
that  classical  literature  must  ever  be  a  favorite  hand- 
maid of  sound  philosophy. 

On  subjects  of  definite  knowledge,  what  we  call 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is,  in  one  aspect,  the 
growth  of  ignorance.  As  philosophy  becomes  more 
comprehensive,  it  becomes  less  minute.  As  it  takes 
in  broader  fields  of  view,  ifc  takes  less  accurate  cog- 
nizance of  parts  and  details.  Even  language  parti- 
cipates in  this  process.  Kames  become  more  general. 
Definitions  enumerate  fewer  particulars.  What  are 
called  axioms,  embrace  no  longer  self-evident  propo- 
sitions Alone,  but  those  also,  which  have  been  so 
established  by  the  long  and  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, that  the  proofs  on  which  they  rest,  and  the 
truths  which  they  include,  are  not  recurred  to.  A 
schoolboy  now  takes  on  trust,  and  never  verifies, 
principles,  which  it  cxwt  ages  of  research  to  discover 
and  mature.  AThct  styles  itself  analysis  goes  not 
back  to  the  "  prirnordia  reruni."  Kow,  the  more 
rigid  and  minute  our  analysis,  the  more  accurate  of 
course  our  conceptions.  Indeed,  we  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand general  laws  or  comprehensive  truths,  until 
we  have  traced  them  out  in  detail,  and  seen  them 
mirrored  back  from  the  particulars  which  they  in- 
clude. A  whole  can  be  faithfully  studied  only  in  its 
parts;  and  every  part  obeys  the  law,  and  bears  the 
type  of  the  system,  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that,  the 
more  unmet  ous  the  parts  with  which  we  are  conver- 
sant, the  more  profound,  intimate,  vivid,  experimen- 
tal, is  our  knowledge  of  the  whole.  This  minute, 
exhausting  analysis  we  may  advantageously  prose- 
cute by  the  aid  of  ancient  philosophy  and  science. 
Laugh  as  we  may  at  the  puerile  theories  in  natural 
history,  broached  or  emlprsed  by  Aristotle  and  by 
Pliny,  they  often,  by  their  detailed  sketches  of  facts 
and  phenomena,  which  we  have  left  unexamiued  "be- 
cause we  have  thought  them  well  known,  invest 
common  things"  with  absorbing  interest,  as  the  expo- 
nents of  far  reaching  truths  and  fundamental  laws. 
In  like  manner,  in  Pbtto's  theories  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  human  soul,  or  in  the  ethical  treatises  of 
Cicero,  though  we  detect  in  them  much  loose  and 
vague  speculation,  and  many  notions  which  shun 
the  better  light  of  modern  times,  we  often  find  the 
constituent  elements  of  our  own  ideas, — the  parent 
thoughts  of  our  truest  thoughts, — those  ultimate  facts 
in  the  outward  and  the  spiritual  universe,  which 
suggest  inquiry  and  precede  theory. 

A  similar  train  of  remark  applies  emphatically  to 
the  departments  of  rhetoric  ana  eloquence.  I  know 
of  no  modern  analysis  of  the  elements  and  laws  of 
•written  or  tittered  discourse,  which  can  bear  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  those  of  Cicero  or  Quintilian. 
We  may,  indeed,  have  higher  moral  conceptions  of 
the  art  of  writing  and  of  oratory  than  they  had. 
We  may  perhaps  hold  forth  a  loftier  aim.  We  may 
see  more  clearly  than  they  did,  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  author's  or  the  orator's  vocation ;  and  may 
feel,  as  none  but  a  Christian  can,  of  what  incalcula- 
ble moment  for  time  and  for  eternity  his  influence 
may  be.  But  these  eighteen  centuries  have  only 
generalized,  without  augmenting,  the  catalogue  of 
instruments  by  which  mind  is  to  act  on  mind,  and. 
heart  on  heart, — of  the  sources  of  argument  and 
modes  of  appeal,  which  those  master-rhetoriciaLs 
defined  in  detail  Nor  is  it  possible  that,  eighteei 
centuries  hence,  the  "  De  Oratore"  of  Cicero  should 
seem  less  perfect,  or  be  less  fruitful,  or  constitute  a 
less  essential  part,  than  now,  of  the  training  of  hini. 
who  would  write  what  shall  live,  or  utter  what  is 


worthy  to  be  heard.  Modern  rhetoricians  furnish 
us  with  weapons  of  forensic  attack  and  defence, 
ready  cast  and  shaped,  and  give  us  technical  rules 
for  their  use.  Cicero  takes  us  to  the  mine  and  to 
the  forge, — exhibits  every  stnge  of  elaboration 
through  which  the  weapons  pa^s, — proves  their 
temjver,  tries  their  edge  for  us.  By  his  minute  sub- 
division of  the  whole  subject  of  oratory,  by  his  de- 
tailed description  of  its  kinds,  its  modes,  and  its  in- 
struments, by  his  thorough  analysis  o"f  arguments, 
and  of  the  sources  whence  they  are  drawn,  he  wrote 
in  anticipation  a  perfect  commentary  on  the  precepts 
of  succeeding  rhetoricians ;  and  we  must  look  to  him 
to  test  the  pi  ihciples  and  to  authenticate  the  laws, 
which  they  lay  down.  And  this  preeminence  be- 
longs not  to  his  transcendent  genius  alone;  but  is, 
to  a  great  degree,  to  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  he 
wrote  when  oratory  as  an  art  was  youi  g  in  Rome, 
and  had  perished  before  it  grew  old  in  Greece, — 
when  it  had  no  established  rules,  no  authoritative 
canons,  no  prescriptive  forms,  departure  from  which 
was  high  treason  to  the  art,  when  therefore  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  orator  to  prove,  illustrate,  and 
defend  whatever  rules  or  forms  he  might  propose. 

The  view  of  ancient  literature  now  under  consi- 
deration obviously  extends  itself  to  the  whole  field 
of  poetry.  In  our  habitual  straining  after  the  vast 
and  grand,  we  pass  by  the  poetry  of  common  and 
little  things,  ami  are  hardly  aware  how  much  there 
is  worthy^  of  song  in  daily  and  unnoticed  scenes  and 
events,— in 

the  unendaring  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  i:i  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
Tik>  inoviug  waters,  ihe  invisible  air. 

The  region  of  the  partly  known  and  dimly  seen,  the 
co  tfiues  of  the  unexplored,  constitute  in  ail  ages  the 
poet's  chosen  field.  But  that  field  has  been  con- 
tinually diminishing  before  the  resistless  progress  of 
truth  and  fact.  {Science  has  measured  the  stars, 
sounded  the  sea,  and  made  the  ancient  hills  tell  the 
story  of  their  birth.  Fancy  now  finds  no  hiding- 
place  in  grove  or  cavern, — no  shrine  so  sejludeJ,  so 
full  of  religious  awe,  as  to  have  been  left  unmeasur- 
ed and  uncatalogue  L  Poetry,  impatient  of  the  line 
and  compass  of  exact  science,  is  thus  drivea  from 
almost  every  earthly  covert ;  and  dreary,  prosaic 
fai:t,  is  fast  establishing  its  undivided  empire  over 
laud,  and  sea,  and  sky.  It  is  therefore  refreshing 
and  kindling  to  go  back  in  ancient  song  to 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 
That  had  their  Uaante  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths. 

Then  the  worll  was  young,  and  infant  science  had 
not  learned  to  roam.  Mystery  broode-1  over  the 
whole  expanse  of  nature.  Darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  The  veil  was  unreinoved  from 
grotto  and  from  forest 

We  often  talk  of  the  poetry  of  common  lifel  What 
now  styles  itself  thus,  is,  for  the  most  part,  stupid 
prose  on  stilts.  The  real  poetry  of  common  life  was 
written  when  what  is  our  common  life  was  poetic, 
— heroic, — when  our  merest  common-places  of  ex- 
istence were  rare  and  grand.  The  themes  of  ancient 
song  are  almost  ail  of  this  class;  and  the  great 
poems  of  antiquity  derive  a:i  absorbing,  undying 
interest  and  -charm,  from  the  fact,  that  they  bring 
out  the  wayside  poetry  of  ordinary  life,  which  gun- 
powder, steam,  the  loadstone,  and  the  march  of 
mind  have  banished  from  the  present  age,  and  which 
can  never  be  written  again  unless  the  world  strides 
back  to  barbarism.  Tae  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts,— so  vast  that  they  paused  two  years  on  their 
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way  to  gather  strength  aid  courage,  —  a  tourist  of 
the  eoekuetf  cl*&,  darting  through  the  Hellespont  on 
the  fire-wings  of  modern  navigatio  i,  would  hardly 
eater  on  "his  journal  The  shipmaster,  who  could 
not  shnnCharybdis  without  falling  intoSeylla,  would 
be  rema.ided.  withoot  a  dissenting  voice  to  the  fo  re- 
ft istle.  The  Odyssey  was  founded  on  a  mere  coast- 
ing voyage  ;  Its  chief  ad\  etitures  turn  upon  nautical 
blunders,  whk*h  woul  I  cast  shame  0:1  the  most  awk- 
ward skipj>er  of  a  modern  fishing  srn  ick.  The  siege 
of  Troy  would  now  be  finished  in  a  fortnight  ;  and 
the  Latian  wur  would  hardly  fill  a  newspaper  para- 
graph. The  ex-Governor  of  New  Hampshire  pub- 
lishes fifty-two  Greorgiesayear,  each  co  i  taming  more 
of  agricultural  science  than  Virgil  could  have  Clean- 
ed through  the  whole  Roman  empire  ;  while  Virgil's 
beautiful  fictions  about  the  bees  have  been  supplant- 
ed by  Huberts  stranger  facta. 

Such  are  the  themes  of  classic  song,  —  thus  trite, 
unromantie,  prosaic,  as  now  regarded  and  handled. 
But  they  are  in  f:iet  wh;it  they  were  in  the  glowing 
verse  of  antiquity.  Abridged  and  materialized 
though  they  be  in  our  mechanical  age,  they  are  full 
of  the  richest  materials  for  poetry,  of  grand  and 
beautiful  forms,  of  the  types  of  au  infinite  presence, 
and  of  skill  and  power  beyond  thought,  —  full  too  of 
thrilling  human  experience,  of  man's  vast  aims  and 
wild  darings,  of  his  wrath  and  his  tenderness,  his 
agony  and  his  triumph.  What  though  the  loiterer 
on  the  steamboat  deck  heeds  not  the  **  monstra  nar 
tatita,***  which  made  the  hair  of  the  ancient  heltns- 
man  erect  "with  fear?  They  are  none  the  less  there 
—  fearful,  mjurreOon^  and  miglity.  What  though 
we  have  analysed  the  thunder-bolt,  and  know  how 
to  turn  it  harmless  from  our  homes  I  Still,  when  we 
hear  at  midnight  the  voice  that  breaks  the  cedars, 
we  feel  that  not  a  trait  of  majesty  or  beauty  has 
faded  from  that  ineffably  sublime  passage  of  Vir- 
gil- 

Ime  pater,  media  nimboram  In  nocte,  cornsca 
Fulmiuii  nioluurdextra;  qau  maxhua  motu 
Terra  tre:mt,  fugere  fera*  ec  im»rta!Li  corda 
Per  geates  imiuiiisijtniv-jxpayur. 

What  though  any  farmer's  boy  would  langh  to  scorn 
the  river-goddess"^  recipe  for  replenishing  the  wast- 
ed beehive*  Time  has  taken  nothing  from  the  truth 
to  nature  and  to  actual  Hfe,  from  tiie  deep  pathos 
and  intense  beauty  of  her  son's  lamentation,  and  of 
her  own  quick  maternal  sympathy,  and  anxious, 
persevering  love.  Yes;  this  ancient  poetry,  wide 
as  it  often  is  of  fact,  is  full  of  truth.  It  beats 
throughout  with  the  throbbings  of  the  universal  hu- 
man heart,—  of  that  heart,  which,  under  the  present 
reign  of  iron  and  steam,  dares  not  full  and  free  ut- 
terance ;  but  which,  in  those  simple  duys,  spoke  as 
it  felt,  and  has  left  us,  in  verse  that  calniot  die,  its 
early  eommunings  with  itself,  with  nature,  with 
life's  experience,  and  with  the  infinite  Unknown- 

**In  1860,  Dr.  Peabody  became  Preacher  to 
Harvard  University  and  Plunimer  Professor  of 
Christian  Morals.  His  later  works  are:  Chris- 
tianity tke  R&ligwn  of  Nature,  1864  /  Sermons 
for  VMl3/ir&n^  1866;  tteminucences  of  European 
Traml,  1868  ;  and  A  Manual  of  Moral  Philoso- 


**  AHCTEIIT  BOMB  —  FROM  REMINISCENCES  OF   EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL, 

Eome  is,  of  all  cities,  the  most  difficult  to  be 
described.  It  is  three  cities  in  one,  —  the  ancient, 
which  has  indeed  its  own  waste  regions  densely 
peopled  by  tradition,  and  memory,  but  of  which 
there  are  nob  a  few  monuments  amidst  the  life 
©f  to-day  ;  the  mediaeval,  with  its  churches,  pal- 


aces, anil  ecclesiastical  pomp  ;  the  modern,  with  its 
filth,  squalidness,  and  beggary.  The  mediaeval  is, 
in  numerous  instances,  built  over  the  ancient,  and 
constructed  from  its  spoils;  the  modern  has  de- 
faced and  desecrated  both  the  ancient  and  the 
mediaeval  in  pretending  to  utilize  them. 

The  first  view  of  Rome  is  not  attractive.  The 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  principal  square,  is  indeed 
brigJht  ajid  bea.utiful ;  the  Corso,  though  too  nar- 
row, is  a  showy,  stately  street ;  the  Pincian  Hill, 
in  trees,  shrubbery,  and  magnificent  views,  is  un- 
surpassed among  the  drives  and  promenades  of 
Europe ;  the  vast  inclosure  of  St.  Peter's  is  worthy 
of  the  world's  capital ;  and  there  are  many  other 
spots  in  which  we  feel  profoundly  the  indestruc- 
tible grandeur  of  the  Eternal  City  ;  but  degener- 
acy, dilapidation,  and  decay  are  the  initial  expres- 
sion of  Rome  as  a  whole.  Yet,  as  the  traveller 
lingers  there,  the  old  glory  revives;  its  tokens 
multiply ;  its  spell  takes  an  ever  stronger  hold  on 
sense,  and  thought,  and  emotion ;  and  he  who  re- 
mains there  a  week,  feels  as  if  months  and  years 
would  not  suffice  for  objects  which  crowd  perpetu- 
ally on  his  curiosity,  when  seen,  crave  to  be  studied, 
and  when  studied,  seem  worthy  only  of  being  seen 
the  more. 

As  regards  ancient  Rome,  I  was,  at  the  outset, 
disappointed  in  the  Seven  Hills,  which,  though 
they  all  are  marked  elevations,  nre  by  no  means 
so  high  as  I  had  imagined,  —  not  much  higher,  in- 
deed, than  the  three  hills  on  which  Boston  stands 
have  been  within  my  remembrance.  But  they, 
probably,  were  higher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  of  the  earth  and  gravel  which  have  buried 
much  of  the  old  city  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
while  a  part  came  from  the  river,  a  part  is  the 
debris  of  the  hills,  whose  soil  ceased  to  be  held 
in  its  place  by  the  masonry  that  once  covered  it. 
But  the  elevations  grew  daily  to  my  eye,  till  the 
Capitoline  Hill  at  length  became  to  the  sight,  no 
less  than  to  the  thought,  tne  august  and  solemn 
height  which  it  was  when  it  enshrined  the  insignia 
of  the  Eepublic  and  the  Empire. 

Directly  below  the  Capitoline  Hill,  between  it 
and  the  Palatine,  is  the  Roman  Forum.  Here  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus  stands  almost  entire, 
and  there  are  portions  of  the  colonnades  of  three 
temples,  with  large  masses  of  substructures  and 
fragments.  The  geography  of  the  JFurum  can  be 
distinctly  traced,  and  the  r-uins  that  remain  are 
still  magnificent  in  their  dismantled  and  desolate 
condition,  indicating  what  an  immense  wealth  of 
genius  and  .art  must  have  been  grouped  around 
the  assembled  multitudes  that  thronged  this  vast 
area.  In  standing  there,  one  wants  to  reperuse 
on  the  spot  all  Roman  history,  and  still  more  the 
orations  of  (jicero,  and  in,  reconstructive  fancy, 
to  restore  as  lie  may,  the  objects  of  the  nation's 
pride  to  which  the  great  orator  so  often  pointed, 
and  from  which  so  many  of  his  most  forceful 
illustrations  were  drawn. 

On  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
has  left  wide-spread  but  shapeless  ruins,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  fragment,  from  which  possibly  a 
scientific  architect  might  construct  a  pillar  or  an. 
edifice,  as  our  great  naturalist  builds  up  a  fish 
from  a  single  scale,  but  which  to  me  —  however 
impressive  —  gave  but  a  faint  idea  of  buildings 
in  extent,  splendor,  and  beauty  as  far  transcend- 
ing the  most  sumptuous  palaces  now, existing,  as 
did  the  Empire  thence  governed  surpass  its  indi- 
vidual provinces,  —  themselves  now  empires.  On 
this  hill  are  shown  the  various  sites  connected 
with  the  history  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the 
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cradle  of  the  Roman  Republic,  — of  course  with- 
out any  warrant  or  strong  probability  in  favor  of 
their  genuineness.  Not  &o,  however,  with  the 
sites  of  the  houses  of  Cicero  and  Clodius,  which 
vividly  recalled  the  passage  In  one  of  Cicero's 
orations,  in  which  he  says  to  Clodius,  **•  I  will 
build  my  house  higher,  not  that  I  may  look  down 
on  you,  but  that  I  may  intercept  your  view  of  the 
city  which  you  have  sought  to  ruin.3"1 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  is  several  feet  below  the 
present  level  of  the  surrounding  streets.  The 
whole  space  has  been,  excavated,  and  while  the 
tipper  portions  of  the  columns  were  destroyed  or 
worked  up  many  centuries  ago,  the  portions  that 
were  underground  remain,  so  that  the  forum  is 
now  studded  all  over  with  the  bases  and  stumps 
of  marble  and  granite  pillars,  which  must  have 
been  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  In  the  centre  of 
this  truncated  btone  grove  stands,  where  it  bts  • 
stood  for  seventeen  centuries  and  &  half,  Trajan's 
Column,  of  white  marble,  somewhat  discolored, 
but  otherwise  in  perfect  preservation.  It  is  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  from  the  base  to  the  capi- 
tal there  is  a  spiral  arrangement  of  figures  in 
relief,  as  if  on  a  scroll  wound  around  the  column. 
Here  are  not  far  from  twenty-five  hundred  Human 
figures,  besides  fortresses  and  military  objects  of 
various  kinds, — the  whole  constituting  a  sculp- 
tured history  of  Trajan's  successful  and  triumph- 
ant campaigns  on  the  Danube.  The  column, 
though  combining  several  orders,  is  graceiul  in 
its  proportions,  and  the  carved  work  could  not  be 
more  skillfully  executed.  It  was  originally  sur- 
mounted by  the  colossal  statue  of  Trajan,  with  a 
globe  in  his  hand.  The  globe  remains,  and  is  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol;  and  instead 
of  the  Emperor  is  a  colossal  St.  Peter,  in  bronze 
heavily  gilded.  Not  unlike  this  in  style,  with  a 
similar  scroll-like  record  of  military  achievements, 
is  the  column  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  is  now 
crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul. 

These  are  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  all  the 
monuments  of  antiquity.  There  are  many  single 
columns  of  temples,  and  clusters  of  tw»  or  three 
columns,  remaining  detached  from  all  other  build- 
ings, looking  as  it*  ready  to  fall,  yet  as  beautiful 
as  they  ever  were,  and  evincing  a  purer  taste  than 
can  be  found  in  any  of  the  structures  of  mediaeval 
or  modern  Rome.  There  are  also  n.any  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  which  have  been  made  parts 
of  modern  buildings,  —  pillars,  cornices,  large 
portions  of  houses  and  temples,  built  into  public 
edifices,  private  dwellings,  even  bakers'  shops ; 
columns  of  Pagan  temples  transplanted  into 
churches;  fragments  of  old  walls  incorporated 
into  new  walls  ;  portions  of  imperial  baths  utilized 
for  various  purposes  of  the  present  day. 

The  baths  of  ancient  Rome  are  amcng  the  most 
majestic  ruins  in  and  about  the  city.  Luxury  had, 
in  the  days  of  the  emperors,  reached  such  a  height, 
that  bathing,  and  the  amusements,  relaxations, 
and  personal  indulgences  connected  with  it  were 
among  the  chief  occupations  of  life.  Several  of 
the  emperors  built  baths  more  extensive  than  their 
palaces,  and  covering  many  acres.  The  ruins  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  are  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit. 
This  vast  establishment  included  halls  for  every 
kind  of  g*ame  and  recreation,  a  large  theatre,  a 
temple,  a  picture-gallery,  together  with  arrange- 
ments on  the  most  extensive  scale  for  hot  and  cold 
bathing,  and  for  all  the  luxurious  accompaniments 
of  the  bath,  which  were  introduced  as  Rome  be- 
came more  and  more  like  the  cities  of  the  East. 
There  was  room  here  for  sixteen  hundred  bathers 


at  a  time.  Enough  of  the  foundations,  walls,  and 
partitions  of  the  various  apartments  remains,  for 
the  identification  of  their  several  styles  and  uses, 
and  many  of  the  mosaics  are  so  nearly  perfect, 
that  the  contour  of  the  figures  on  the  floor  can  be 
distinctly  traced.  Some  of  the  choicest  statues 
now  in  the  galleries  were  found  here.  Nothing 
excites  so  much  admiration  of  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  city  as  this  forest  of  brick 
and  mortar.  Such  structures  as  these  were  un- 
doubtedly meant  by  the  emperors  who  built  them, 
as  the  purchase  of  their  lives.  By  throwing  open 
these  costly  and  sumptuous  places  of  resort  to  the 
people,  they  procured  an  amnesty  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  granted  them  for  tyranny, 
ferocity,  and  licentiousness;  staved  off  for  a  sea- 
son the  inevitable  massacre  which  commonly  put 
a  period  to  their  reigns ;  and  even  gained  a  certain 
popularity  among  those  of  their  subjects  who  were 
not  near  enough  to  the  throne  to  be  its  expectant 
victims. 

WILLIAM  INGE  ATT  AM  KIP. 

THE  first  member  of  the  old  Kew  York  family  of 
Kip,  who  appears  in  history,  was  RuloiF  de  Kype^ 
a  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the  French 
civil  wars  connected  with  the  Reformation.  H© 
was  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  on  the  defeat  of  his 
party  took  refuge  in  Holland.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  near  Jarnac.  Ills  son  Rnloff 
became  a  Protestant,  and  remained  in  Holland, 
where  the  next  in  descent,  Henry,  was  born  in 
1575.  On  arriving  at  manhood,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  "The  Company  of  Foreign 
Countries,"  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  access  to  the  Indies^  by  a  different 
route  from  that  possessed  by  Spain  and  Portugal. 


/ 


They  first  attempted  to  sail  round  the  northern 
seas  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  their  expedition, 
despatched  in  1594,  was  obliged  to  return  on 
account  of  the  ice  in  the  same  year.  In  1 609,  they 
employed  Henry  Hudson  to  sail  to  the  westward, 
in  the  little  Half  Moon,  with  happier  results. 
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Henry  Hype  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in 
16S5.  He  retarntKl  to  Holland,  but  his  son? 
remained,  and  ro<*e  tr>  imjwrtant  portions  &\ 
citizens  ami  landed  proprietors.  On,*,  Hendrick,* 
became  in  1647  and  1049  one  of  the  council 
chosen  by  the  people,  to  assist  Governor  Sttiyve 
sant  in  the  administration.  Another,  Jacobus, 
was  Secretary  of  the  city  council  and  received  a 
grant  of  land'on  Kip's  Buy,  Etot  River,  where  he 
built  a  hou^e  in  16il,  which  remained  standing 
until  IQ^O,  when  it  was  demolished  on  the  opening 
of  Thirty-fifth  street.  A  third,  Jacob,  owned  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Park.  Five  genera- 
tions of  the  family  were  born  at  the  house  at  Kip's 
Bay,  a  port! OR  of  whom  settled  at  Rhinebeek,  The 
mansion  WIK  occupied  for  a  brief  period  by 
General  Washington,  and  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  as  the  head  quarters  of  'the  British  officers. 
The  proprietor,  Jacobus  Kip,  was  a  Whig,  an  I  his 
son  served  in  the  American  army.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  officers  in  the  British 
service. 

William  Ingraham  Kip  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Leonard  Kip.  for  many  year-?  President  of  the 
North  River  Bank.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Duncan  Ingraham,  of  Green  Vale -Farm, 
near  Pouglxkeepsie,  New  York.  He  was  born 
in  New  York,  October  S,  1§11,  and  prepared 
for  college  at  schools  ia  that  city.  After  passing 
a  twelvemonth  at  Eutgers  College,  he  completed 
the  remaining  three  years  of  his  college  course  at 
Yale,  in  1831.  He  commenced  and  continued  for 
some  time  the  study  of  law,  which  he  then 
changed  for  that  of  Divinity,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  ordained 
Deacon  in  1835.  His  first  parochial  charge  was 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Morris  town,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  remained  a  year.  He  wad  next  Assis- 
tant Minister  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  and 
in  1838  called  to  the  Eecfcorship  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Albany,  where  he  remained,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  years  1844  and 
1845,  passed  in  Europe,  until  his  consecration  as 
Missionary  Bishop  of  California,  in  October,  1853. 
He  soon  after  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  now  resides,  actively  engaged  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  important  position. 

In  1843  he  published  The  Lentm  Mist,  a 
volume  in  which  the  origin,  propriety,  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  observance  of  the  season  are 
pointed  out.  It  has  passed  through  six  editions. 
In  1844T  The  Double  Witnem  of  the  Church,  an 
exposition  of  the  Via  Media  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  unepiscopal  Protestant  doctrines, 
appeared.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  many  works  on  the  subject,  and 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  The  Christ- 
ma*  Holiday*  in  Some,  a  volume  derived  from 
the  author's  observations  in  1844,  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  ^  In  1846  he  prepared  The  Early 
Jesuit  Jfimonz  in  North  America,  an  interesting 
and  valuable  volume,  drawn  from  the  Lettres 
JBdifianteset  Curieumecrites  des  Missions  Etran- 
geres,  the  original  narratives  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries and  other  contemporary  records. 

In  1851  he  issued  in  London,  and  afterwards  in 
this  country,  a  work  on  The  Jfarly  Conflicts  of. 
Chrutiattity — the  conflicts  including  those  of 
heresies  within   as  well  as  opponents  without 


the  Early  Church.  The  vcuume  gives  an  animat- 
ed picture  of  the  varied  scenes  of  the  period. 

Biihop  Kip's  later  publication  is  a  volume  on 
The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  published  in  1854.  It 
contains  a  description,  drawn  from  personal 
inspection,  of  the^e  venerated  resting-places  of 
the  fathers  and  confessors  of  the  church  of  the 
first  three  centuries ;  and  an  account  of  the  in- 
scriptions and  symbols  which  they,  contain, 
accompanied  with  pictorial  representations  and 
fac-similes,  from  Arringhi's  folio  and  other  early 
and  rare  works.  His  latest  works  are :  Unno- 
ticed Tilings  of  Scripture,  1868;  The  Olden  Time 
in  $ew  York,  a  small  illustrated  quarto,  describ- 
ing the  old  families  and  customs  of  New  York, 
of  which  but  350  copies  were  printed  by  Put- 
nam, in  1872. 

These  volumes  are  all  written  for  popular  cir- 
culation in  appopular  style,  and  are  of  moderate 
size.  They,  however,  indicate  ample  and  thorough 
research,  and  have  given  their  author,  in  connex- 
ion with  liis  highly  successful  pulpit  composi- 
tion**, and  numerous  articles  in  the  Now  York 
Review,  Church  Beview,  Evergreen,  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  Churchman,  and  other  peri- 
odicals, a  high  po&ition  as  a  theologian  and 
scholar,  as  well  as  author.  The  Bishop  received 
from  Columbia  College  the  degree  of  I).  D.  in. 
184:7,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale-  in  18T2. 

ELIHU  BUEKITT. 

ELIOT  BtJRRiTT,  u  the  learned  Blacksmith, "  was 
born  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  December  8, 
1811,  of  an  old  New  England  family.  His  father 
was  a  shoemaker,  a  man  of  ready  apprehension 
and  charitable  sympathies  and  action.  He  had 
ten  children,  and  of  his  five  sons  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest  have  both  attained  literary  distinction. 
The  former,  Elijah,  early  developed  a  fondness  for 
the  mathematics  His  friends  sent  him  to  college. 
The  fruits  of  his  studies  have  been  a  work  enti- 
tled Log  Arithmetic^  published  before  lie  was 
twenty-one,  and  his  Geography  of  tTie  Heavens, 
which  is  in  general  use  as  a  sclioolbook. 


The  youngest  of  the  sons  was  Elihu.  He  had 
received  only  a  limited  district  school  education, 
when,  on  Ms  father's  death,  he  was  apprenticed 
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at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  blacksmith.  He  had 
acquired,  however,  a  ta4e  for  the  observations 
written  In  books  from  the  narratives  of  the  old 
revolutionary  soldiers  who  came  to  his  father's 
house.  Ha  wished  to  know  more,  an  1  life  thus 
taught  him  tha  use  of  books.  When  his  appren- 
ticeship was  ended  he  studied  with  his  brother, 
who,  driven  from  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  at 
the  South,  had  returned  to  establish  himself  in  this 
capacity  in  his  native  town,  learning  something 
of  Latin,  French,  and  Mathematics  At  the  end 
of  six  months  he  returned  to  the  forge,  watching 
the  casting*  in  ths  furnace  with  a  copy  of  the 
Greek  grammar  m  his  hand.  He  took  some  in- 
tervals from  his  trade  for  the  study  of  his  favorite 
grammars,  gradually  adding  to  Ms  stock  of  lan- 
guages till  he  attacked  the  Hebrew.  To  procure 
oriental  books  he  determined  to  embark  from 
Boston  as  a  sailor,  an  I  spend  his  waga*  at  the  first 
European  port  in  books,  but  was  diverted  from 
this  by  the  inducements  of  the  library  of  the  An- 
tiquarian S-xjiety  at  Worcaster,  the  happily  en- 
dowed institution  of  Isaiah  Thorns,  in  a  thrifty 
manufacturing  town  which  offered  employment 
for  his  arm  as  wjll  as  Ms  brain.  Here,  in  1837, 
Le  forged  and  studied,  recording  in  his  diary  such 
entries  as  the%.  a Mttnd&y,  June  18,  headache; 
forty  pages  Ouvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  sixty- 
foar  pages  French,  eleven  hours  forging.  Torn- 
day^  sixty-five  lines  of  Hebrew,  thirty  pages  of 
French,  ten  pages  Ouvier's  Theory,  eight  lines 
Syriac,  ten  ditto  Danish,  ten  ditto  Bohemian,  nine 
ditto  Polish,  fifteen  nam^s  of  star 3,  ten  hours  forg- 
ing." When  the  overwearied  brain  was  arrested 
by  a  headache  he  worked  that  off  by  a  few  hours' 
extra  forging. 

Thus  on  his  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought 

A  letter  to  a  friend  inquiring  for  employment 
as  a  translator  of  German,  and  telling  Ms  story, 
reached  Edward  Everett,  then  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  read  the  account  at  a  public 
meeting,  and  Burritt  becams  at  once  installed 
among  the  curiosities  of  literature.  He  was  in- 
vited to  pursue  his  studies  at  Harvard,  but  he 
preferred  the  forge  at  Worcester,  airing  his  gram- 
matical knowledge  by  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
periodical  to  teach  French  entitled  The  Literary 
Gemini.  This  was  published  in  1839  and  con- 
tinued for  a  year.  In  18-iO  he  commenced  as  a 
lecturer,  one  of  the  few  profitable  avenues  of  lite- 
rary occupation  open  in  the  country,  which  he 
has  since  pursued  with  distinguished  success.  He 
translated  Icelandic  sagas  and  papers  from  the 
Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  for  the  Eclectic 
Review,  still  af  d  tig  to  his  stock  of  languages.  In 
1844  he  commenced  at  Worcester  a  paper  called 
The  Christian  Citizen,  in  which  he  was  diverted 
from  philology  to  philanthropy,  advocating  peace 
and  fraternity.  He  published  his  Olive  Leaves  at 
this  time  from  the  same  office.  He  became  en- 
gaged in  circulating  a  mutual  system  of  addresses 
in  behalf  of  peace  between  England  and  America, 
and  ia  1846  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  The 
Peace  Advocate.  His  Bond  of  Brotherhood  was  a 
periodical  tract  which  he  circulated  among  tra- 
vellers. In  the  same  year  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  cordial  reception  and  Ml  em- 
ployment a.uong  the  philanthropists,  writing  for 


Douglas  Jerrold's  weekly  newspaper,  and  forming 
peac  j  association*.  One  of  his  latest  employments 
of  this  kind  was  the  distribution,  in  1852,  of  a 
series  of  "friendly  addresses"  from  Englishmen 
through  the  different  departments  of  France. 

Burritt's  Liter  publication  (1854)  is  entitled 
Thoughts  and  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad,  a 
collection  of  various  contribution*  to  the  press, 
written  with  a  certain  enthusiasm,  without  exact- 
ness of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  form  of 
sketches,  and  covering  the  favorite  topics  of  the 
writer  in  war,  temperance,  and  kindred  subjects. 


WHY  I  LEFT  THE  A2TVIL. 


I  see  it,  you  would  ask  me  what  I  have  to  say  for 
myself  for  dropping  the  hammer  and  taking  up  the 
quill,  as  a  member  of  y.our  profession.  I  will  be  ho- 
nest now,  and  tell  you  the  whole  story.  I  w;is  trans- 
posed from  the  anvil  to  the  editor's  chair  by  the  ge- 
nius of  machinery.  I>ou*t  smile,  frien  Js,  it  was  even 
so.  I  had  stood  and  looked  for  hours  oa  those 
thoughtless,  iron  intellects,  those  iron-fingered,  sober, 
supple  automatons,  as  they  caught  up  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton, and  twirled  it  in  the  twinkling  of  ap  eye,  into  a 
whirlwind  of  whizzing  shreds,  and  laid  it  at  my  feet 
in  folds  of  snow-white  cloth,  ready  for  the  use  of  our 
most  voluptuous  antipodes.  They  were  wonderful 
things,  those  looms  and  spindles ;  but  they  could  not 
spin  thoughts;  there  was  no  attribute  of  Divinity  in 
them,  and  I  admired  them,  nothing  more.  They 
were  excessively  curious,  but  I  could  estimate  the 
whole  compass  of  their  doings  and  destiny  ia  finger 
power;  &o  I  am  away  and  left  them  spinning — 
cotton. 

One  day  I  was  tuning  my  anvil  beneath  a  hot  iron, 
and  busy  with  the  thought,  that  there  was  as  mueh 
intellectual  philosophy  in  my  hammer  ss  in  any  of 
the  enginery  agoing  in  modern  times,  when  a  most 
unearthly  screaming  pierced  my  ears:  I  stepped  to 
the  door,  and  there  it  was,  the  great  Iron  none  I 
Yes,  he  had  come  looking  for  all  the  world  like  tfoe 
great  Dragon  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  hamesaed  to 
half  a  living  world  and  just  la  ided  on  the  earth, 
where  he  stood  braying  in  surprise  and  indignation 
at  the  "  biise  nse"  to  which  he  had  been  turned.  I 
saw  the  gigantic  hexiped  move  with  a  power  that 
made  the  earth  tremble  for  miles.  I  saw  the  army 
of  human  beings  gliding  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  over  the  iron  track,  and  droves  of  cattle  tra- 
velling in  their  stables  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  towards  their  city-slaughter-house.  It  was 
wonderful.  The  little  busy  bee-winged  machinery 
of  the  cotton  factory  dwindled  into  insignificance  be- 
fore it.  Monstrous  beasfe  of  passage  and  burden !  it 
devoured  the  intervening  distance,  and  welded  the 
cities  together !  But  for  its  furnace  heart  and  iron 
sinews,  it  was  nothing  but  a  beast*  an  enormous  ag- 
gregation of—horse  power.  And  I  went  back  to  the 
forge  with  unimpaired  reverence  for  the  intellectual 
philosophy  of  my  hammer.  Passing  along  the  street 
one  afternoon  I  heard  a  noi  e  in  an  old  bnilding,  as 
of  some  one  puffing  a  pair  of  bellows.  So  withont 
more  ado,  I  stepped  in,  and  there,  in  a  corner  of  a 
room,  I  saw  the  chef  d'neuvre  of  all  the  machinery 
that  has  ever  been  invented  since  the  birth  of  Tubal 
Cain.  In  its  construction  it  was  as  simple  and  unas- 
suming as  a  cheese  press.  It  went  with,  a  lever— 
with  a  lever,  longer,  stronger,  than  thnt,  with  which. 
Archimedes  promised  to  lift  the  world. 

"  It  is  a  printing  press,"  said  a  boy  standing  by  the 
ink  trough  with  a  queueless  turban  of  brown  paper 
on  his  head.  **  A  printing  press !"  I  queried  mu- 
singly to  mysell  "  A  printing  press  I  what  do  you 
taint  P  I  asked,  "  Print  P  said  the  boy,  staring  at 
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me  a<«MMIy,  u  irBy  ve  print  thoughts."  *  Print 
thoughts  P  I  slowly  repeated  after  him;  and  we 
stood  looking  for  a  moment  at  each  other  in  mutual 
admiration,  he  in  the  absence  of  an  idea,  a:.<l  I  in 
pursuit  of  one,  But  I  looked  at  him  the  hardest,  and 
be  left  another  ink  mark  OH  his  forehead  from  a  pa- 
thetic motion  of  hid  left  hand  to  quicken  his  appre- 
hension of  my  meaning,  "  Why,  jes,w  he  reiterated, 
in  a  tone  of  forced  confidence,  as  if  passing  an  idea, 
which,  though  having  been  current  a  hundre  1  years, 
might  still  be  counterfeit,  for  all  he  could  show  on 
the  spot,  "  *we  print  thoughts,  to  be  sure1*  "  But, 
my  boy,"  I  asked  in  holiest  soberness,  "what  are 
thoughts,  and  how  can  yon  get  hold  of  them  to  print 
them  r  **  Thoughts  are  what  come  out  of  the  peo- 
ple's mind*,"  he  replied.  **  Get  hold  of  them,  indeed  ? 
Why  minds  arn't  nothing  you  can  get  hold  of,  nor 
thoughts  either.  All  the  minds  that  ever  thought, 
and  all  the  thoughts  that  miffds  ever  made,  wouldn't 
make  a  ball  as  big  as  your  fiat  Minds,  they  say,  are 
just  like  air ;  you  can't  see  them ;  they  don't  make 
any  noise,  nor  have  any  color;  they  don't  weigh 
anything.  Bill  Deepcnt,  the  sexton,  says,  that  a  man 
weighs  just  as  much  when  his  mind  has  gone  out  of 
him  as  he  did  before. — JSo,  sir,  all  the  minds  that  ever 
lived  wouldn't  weigh  an  ounce  troy." 

"  Then  how  do  you  print  thoughts  1^  I  asked.  "  If 
minds  are  thin  as  air,  and  thoughts  thinner  still,  and 
make  no  noise,  and  have  no  substance,  shade,  or 
r,  and  are  like  the  winds,  and  more  than  the 
are  anywhere  in  a  moment;  sometimes  in 
t  and  sometimes  on  earth  aud  in  the  waters 
ttiwler  the  earth ;  how  ean  you  get  bold  of  them  ? 
.  low  can  you  see  them  when  caught,  or  show  them 
tootibersr 

Ez^Mel's  e^es  grew  iTOmncras  with  a  new  idea,  and 
pushing  his  ink-roller  proudly  across  the  metallic 
page  of  the  newspaper,  replied,  "Thoughts  work  aud 
walk  iu  thirgs  what  make  tracks;  and  we  take  them 
tracks,  and  stamp  them  on  paper,  or  iron,  wood, 
stone,  or  what  not.  This  is  the  way  we  print 
thoughts.  Dou't  you  understand?*' 

The  pressman  let  go  the  lever,and  looked  interro- 
gatively at  Ezekiel,  beginning  at  the  patch  on  his 
Btringless  brogaas,  and  following  up  with  his  eye  to  the 
top  of  the  boy's  brown  paper  buff  cap.  Ezekiel  com- 
preheBded  the  felicity  of  his  illustration,  and  wiping 
BIS  luu»d&  «»  his  taw  apron,  gradually  assumed  an 
attitude  of  earnest  exposition.  I  gave  him  an  encou- 
raging wink,  and  so  he  went  on. 

"Thoughts  make  tracks/*  he  continued  impres- 
sively, as  if  evolving  a  new  phase  of  the  idea  by  re- 
pestiBg  it  slowly.  {Seeing  we  assented  to  this  propo- 
sition inquiringly,  he  stepped  to  the  type-case,  with 
his  eye  fixed  admonishingly  upon  us,  "Thoughts 
loake  tracks,"  he  repeated,  arranging  in  his  left  hand 
a  score  or  two  of  metal  slips,  "  and  with  these  here 
letters  we  can  take  the  exact  impression  of  every 
tlioight  that  ever  went  out  of  the  heart  of  a  human 
uaan ;  and  we  can  print  it  too,"  giving  the  inked  form 
a  blow  of  triumph,  with  his  fist,  "  we  can  print  it  too, 
give  us^paper  and  ink  enough,  till  the  great  round 
earth  is  blanketed  around  with  a  coverlid  of 
thoughts,  as  much  like, the  pattern  as  two  peas." 
Ezekiel  seemed  to  grow  an  inch  at  every  word,  and 
the  brawny  pressman  looked  first  at  him,  and  then 
at  the  press,  with  evident  astonishment.  "Talk 
about  the  mind's  living  for  ever  1"  exclaimed  the  boy, 
pointing  patronizingly  at  the  ground,  as  if  mind  were 
lying  there  incapable  of  immortality  until  the  printer 
reached  it  a  helping  hand,  "  why  the  world  is  brim- 
ful of  live,  bright,  industrious  thoughts,  which  would 
have  been  dead,  as  dead  as  a  stone,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  boys  like  me  who  have  run  the  ink  rollers.  Im- 
mortality, indeed  1  why,  people's  minds,"  he  con- 


tinued, with  his  imagination  climbing  fnto  the  pro- 
fanely sublime,  "people's  minds  wouldn't  be  im- 
mortal if  "twasn't  for  the  printers — at  any  rate,  m 
this  here  planetary  bury  ing-ground.  We  are  the 
chaps  what  manufacture  immortality  for  dead  men," 
he  subjoined,  slapping  the  pressman  gntciously  on 
the  shoulder.  The  latter  took  it  as  if  dubbed  a 
knight  of  the  legion  of  honor,  for  the  boy  had  jut 
the  mysteries  of  his  profession  in  sublime  apocalypse. 
"  Give  us  one  good  healthy  mind,**  resumed  1  zekiel, 
**  to  think  for  us,  and  we  will  furnish  a  dozen  worlds 
as  big  as  this  with  thoughts  to  order.  Give  us  such 
a  man,  and  we  will  insure  his  life;  we  will  keep  him 
alive  for  ever  among  the  living.  He  can't  die,  no 
way  you  can  fix  it,  when  once  we  have  touched  him 
with  these  here  bits  of  inky  pewter.  He  shan't  die 
nor  sleep.  We  will  keep  his  mind  at  woi  k  on  all  the 
minds  that  live  on  the  earth,  and  all  the  minds 
that  shall  come  to  live  here  as  long  as  the  world 
stands." 

"  Ezekiel,"  I  asked,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  reve- 
rence, **  will  you  print  my  thoughts  too  I" 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  will  think 
some  of  the  right  kind."  "  Yes,  that  we  will," 
echoed  the  pressman. 

And  I  went  home  and  thought,  and  Ezekiel  has 
printed  my  "  thought-tracks"  ever  since. 

**  Mr.  Burritt  left  the  United  States  for  Great 
Britain  in  1846,  and  resided  in  England  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  engaged  in  the  advocacy  of 
international  peace  and  universal  brotherhood. 
For  a  considerable  time,  he  was  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Bimingham,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  land 
in  1872, 

The  later  literary  -works  of  Mr.  Burritt,  all 
published  in  London,  and  independent  of  many 
contributions  to  periodicals,  comprise:  Hand- 
Book  of  the  Nations  for  1856  .•  a  Series  of  Na- 
tional Statistics,  1856  ;  Walk  from  London  to 
John,  0"  Groat's,  with  Notes  ly  the  Way,  1864; 
The  Mission  of  Great  Sufferings,  an  illustration 
of  their  universal  experience,  necessity,  and 
blessings,  with  examples  from  history  ancient 
and  modern,  1867 ;  Walks  in  the  Black,  Country 
and  Its  Green  Border  Land,  1868;  Thoughts 
and  Notes  at  Home  and  Abroad,  1868,  a  series 
of  articles  reprinted  from  periodicals  edited  by 
Elihu  Burritt  from  1850  to  1855  ;  Lectures  and 
Addresses,  1870;  Prayers  and  Devotional  Medi- 
tations Oollatedfrom  the  Pwlmx  of  David,  1870. 
He  also  wrote  two  books  for  the  children  in  1866 : 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  the  Lesson  of  their  Lives  ; 
and  Old  BwrcheWs  Pocket  for  the  Children.  In 
1873  appeared  Ten-Minute  Talks. 

**THB  ENGLISH  LARK — FROM  LONDON  TO  JOHN  O'GROAT'S. 

Take  it  in  all,  no  »bird  in  either  hemisphere 
equals  the  English  lark  in  heart  or  voice,  for  both 
junite  to  make  it  the  sweetest,  happiest,  the  wel- 
comest  singer  that  was  ever  winged,  like  the  high 
angels  of  God's  love.  It  is  the  living  ecstasy  of 
joy  when  it  mounts  up  into  its  "glorious  privacy 
of  light."  On  the  earth  it  is  timid,  silent,  and 
bashful,  as  if  not  at  home,  and  not  sure  of  its 
right  to  be  there  at  all.  It  is  rather  homely 
withal,  having  nothing  in  feather,  feature,  or 
form,  to  attract  notice.  It  is  seemingly  made  to 
be  heard,  not  seen,  reversing  the  old  axiom  ad- 
dressed to  children  when  getting  voicy.  Its  mis- 
sion is  music,  and  it  floods  a  thousand  acres  of  the 
blue  sky  with  it  several  times  a  day.  Out,  of  that 
palpitating  speck  of  living  joy  there  wells  forth  a 
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sea  of  twittering  ecstasy  upon  the  morning  and 
evening  air.  It  does  not  ascend  by  gyrations,  like 
the  eagle  or  birds  of  prey.  It  mounts  up  like  a 
human  aspiration.  It  seems  to  spread  out  its 
wings  and  to  be  lifted  straight  upwards  out  of 
sight  by  the  afflatus  of  its  own  happy  heart.  To 
pour  out  this  in  undulating  rivulets  of  rhapsody, 
is  apparently  the  only  motive  of  its  ascension. 
This  it  is  that  has  made  it  so  loved  of  all  genera- 
tions. It  is  the  singing  angel  of  man's  nearest 
heaven,  whose  vital  breath  is  music.  Its  sweet 
warbling  is  only  the  metrical  palpitation  of  its  life 
of  joy.  It  goes  up  over  the  roof- trees  of  the 
rural  hamlet  on  the  wings  of  its  song,  as  if  to 
train  the  human  soul  to  trial  flights  heavenward. 
Never  did  the  Creator  put  a  voice  of  such  volume 
into  so  small  a  living  thing.  It  is  a  marvel  — 
almost  a  miracle.  In  a  still  hour  you  can  hear  it 
at  nearly  a  mile's  distance.  When  its  form  is  lost 
in  the  hazy  lace- work  of  the  sun's  rays  above,  it 
pours  down  upon  you  all  the  thrilling  semitones 
of  its  song  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  warbling  to 
you  in  your  window. 

The  only  American  bird  that  could  star  it  with 
the  English  lark,  and  win  any  admiration  at  a 
popular  concert  by  its  side,  is  our  favorite  comic 
singer,  the  Bobolink.  I  have  thought  often,  when 
listening  to  British  birds  at  their  morning  re- 
hearsals, what  a  sensation  would  ensue  if  Master 
Bob,  in  his  odd-fashioned  bib  and  tucker,  should 
swagger  into  their  midst,  singing  one  of  those 
Low-Dutch  voluntaries  which  he  loves  to  pour 
down  into  the  ears  of  our  mowers  in  haying-time. 
Not  only  would  such  an  apparition  and  overture 
throw  the  best-trained  orchestra  of  Old  World 
birds  into  amazement  or  confusion,  but  astonish 
all  the  human  listeners  at  an  English  concert. 
With  what  a  wonderment  would  one  of  these 
blooming,  country  milkmaids  look  at  the  droll  har- 
lequin, and  listen  to  those  familiar  words  of  Ms» 
sefc  to  his  own  music :  — 

Go  to  milk !  go  to  milk  I 
Oh,  Miss  Phillisey, 
Dear  MLs-s  Phillisey 
What  will  Willie  say 
If  .you  don't  go  to  milk  I 
No  chtieae,  no  cheese. 
No  butter  mar  cheese 
If  you  dom't  go  to  milk. 

It  is  &  wonder  that  in  these  days  of  refined  civili- 
zation, when  Jenny  Lind,  Grisi,  Patti,  and  other 
celebrated  European  singers,  some  of  them  from 
very  warm  climates,  are  transported  to  America 
to  delight  oar  Upper-Tendom,  that  there  should 
be  no  persistent  and  successful  effort  to  introduce 
the  English  lark  into  our  out-door  orchestra  of 
singing-birds.  No  European  voice  would  be  more 
welcome  to  the  American  million.  It  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  nation,  and  be  helpful  to  our  re- 
ligious devotions,  as  well  as  to  our  secular  satis- 
factions. In  several  of  our  Sabbath  hymns  there 
is  poetical  reference  to  the  lark  and  its  song. 
For  instance,  that  favorite  psalm  of  gratitude  for 
returning  Spring  opens  witli  these  lines:  — 

"The  winter  is  cm*  and  gone,  * 

"The  thrash  whistles  sweet  on  tlie  spray, 

"  The  turtle  breathes  forth  her  soft  moan, 

The  lark  monnts  on  high  and  warbles  away." 

Now  not  one  American  man.  woman,  or  child  in 
a  thousand  ever  heard  or  saw  an  English  lark, 
and  how  is  he,  she  or  it  to  sing  the  last  line  of  the 
foregoing  verse  with  the  spirit  and  understanding 
due  to  an  exercise  of  devotion  ?  The  American 
lark  never  mounts  higher  than  the  top  of  a 
meadow  elm,  on  which  it  seesaws,  and  screams,  or 
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quacks,  till  it  is  tired ;  then  draws"  a  bee-line  for 
another  tree,  or  a  fence-post,  never  even  undula- 
ting on  the  voyage.  It  may  be  said,  truly  enough, 
that  the  hymn  was  written  in  England.  Still,  if 
sung  in  America  from  generation  to  generation, 
we  ought  to  have  the  English  lark  with  us,  for 
our  children  to  see  and  hear,  lest  they  may  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  other  and  more  serious 
similes  in  our  Sabbath  hymns  are  founded  on 
fancy  instead  of  fact. 

Nor  would  it  be  straining  the  point,  BOP  be 
dealing  in  poetical  fancies,  if  we  should  predicate 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  English  lark  into 
American  society  a  supplementary  influence  much 
needed  to  unify  and  nationalize  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  our  population.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  speaking  all  the  languages  and  repre- 
senting all  the  countries  and  races  of  Europe,  are 
streaming  in  upon  us  weekly  in  widening  cur- 
rents. The  rapidity  with  which  they  become  as- 
similated to  the  native  population  is  remarkable. 
But  there  is  one  element  from  abroad  that  does 
not  Americanise  itself  so  easily — and  that,  curi- 
ously, is  one  the  most  American  that  comes  from 
Europe — in  other  words,  the  English.  They  find 
with  us  everything  as  English  as  it  can  possibly 
be  out  of  England  —  their  language, 'their  laws, 
their  literature,  their  very  bibles,  psalm-books, 
psalm-tunes,  the  same  faith  and  forms  of  worship, 
the  same  common  histories,  memories,  affinities, 
affections,  and  general  structure  of  social  life  and 
public  institutions  ;  yet  they  are  generally  the 
very  last  to  be  and  feel  at  home  in  America.  A 
Norwegian  mountaineer,  in  his  deerskin  doublet,- 
and  with  a  dozen  English  words  picked  up  on  the 
voyage,  will  Americanise  himself  more  in  one  year 
on  an  Illinois  prairie,  than  an  intelligent,  middle- 
class  Englishman  will  do  in  ten,  in  the  best  society 
of  Massachusetts.  Now,  Tarn  not  dallying  with  a 
facetious  fantasy  when  I  express  the  opinion,  that 
the  life  and  song  of  the  English  lark  in  America, 
superadded  to  the  other  institutions  and  influence* 
indicated,  would  go  a  great  way  in  fusing  this 
hitherto  insoluble  element,  and  blending  it  harmo- 
niously with  the  best  vitalities  of  the  nation. 
And  this  consummation  would  well  repay  a  special 
and  extraordinary  effort. 


**THE  BLACK   COUNTRY  —  PROM  WALKS  IN  THE  BLACK 
COUNTRY. 

The  Black  Country,  black  by  day  and  red  by 
night,  cannot  be  matched,  for  vast  and  varied  pro- 
duction, by  any  other  space  of  equal  radius  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  section,  of 
Titanic  industry,  kept  in  murky  perspiration  by 
a  sturdy  set  of  Tubal  Cains  and  Vulcans,  week  in 
week  out,  and  often  seven  days  to  the  week.  In- 
deed the  Sunday  evening  halo  it  wears  when  the 
church  bells  are  ringing  to  service  on  winter 
nights,  glows  "redder  than  the  moon,"  or  like 
the  moon  dissolved  at  its  full  on  the  clouds  above 
the  roaring  furnaces.  It  is  a  little  dual  world  of 
itself,  only  to  be  gauged  perpendicularly.  The 
better  half,  it  may  "be,  faces  the  sun;  but  the 
richer  half,  averted  thence,  looks  by  gaslight 
towards  the  central  fires.  If  that  subterranean 
half  could  be  for  an  hour  inverted  to  the  sun ;  if 
its  inky  vaults  and  tortuous  pathways,  and  all  its 
black-roofed  chambers  could-  be  but  once  laid  open 
to  the  light  of  day,  the  spectacle  would  be  a 
world's  wonder,  especially  if -it  were  uncovered 
when  all  the  thousands  of  the  subterranean  road- 
makers,  *or  the  begrimed  armies  of  jaickmen,  were 
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bending  to  their  work.  What  &  neighing  of  the 
pit-horses  would  come  tip  out  of  those  deep  coal- 
eraters  at  the  sight  and  sense  of  the  sunlight ! 
What  Mack  &n<l  dripping  forests  of  timber  would 
be  disclosed,  brouglit  from  all  tlie  wild,  wooded 
lands  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Canada,  to  prop 
up  the  rough  vaults  and  sustain  the  excavated 
meres  undermined  bj  the  pick !  Such  an  unroof- 
ing of -the  smoky,  palpitating  region  would  show 
how  soon  the  subterranean  detachments  of  miners 
and  counter-miners  must  meet,  and  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  lower  half  of -that  mineral  world. 
For  a  century  or  more  they  haTe  been  working  to 
this  end ;  and  although  the  end  has  not  come  yet, 
one  cannot  but  think  that  it  must  be  reached  ere 
long.  Never  was  the  cellar  of  a  district  of  equal 
size  stored  with  richer  or  more  varied  treasures. 
Never  a  gold-field  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  ten, 
miles  radios,  produced  such  vast  values  as  these 
subterranean  acres  have  done.  To  be  sure,  the 
nuggets  they  hare  yielded  to  the  pick  have  been 
black  and  rough,  and  blackened  and  rough  men, 
have  sent  them  to  the  surface.  And  when  they 
.were  landed  by  the  noisy  and  uncouth  machinery 
of  the  well  and  windlass,  they  made  no  sensation 
in  the  men, who  emptied  the  tubs,  any  more  than, 
if  they  were  baskets  of  potatoes.  But  they 
yielded  gold  as  bright  and  rich  as  ever  was  mined 
in  Australia  or  California, 

Nature  dM  for  the  Ironmasters  of  the  Black 
Country  aH  she  eo«M  y  indeed,  everything  exeept 
literally  building  the  furnaces  themselves.  She 
brought  together  all  tlai  was  needed  to  set  and 
keep  them  in  blast,  fhe  iron  ore,  coal,  and 
lime — the  very  lining  of  the  furnaces —  were  aH 
deposited  close  at  hand  for  the  operation.  Had 
either  two  of  these  elements  been  dissevered,  as 
they  are  in  some  countries,  the  district  would  have 
losfc  much  of  its  mineral  wealth  in  its  utilization. 
It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  but  a  geological  fact, 
that  in  some,  if  not  all,  parts  of  this  ft  remarkable 
region,  the  coal  and  lime  are  packed  together  in 
alternate  layers  in  almost  the  very  proportion  for 
the  furnace  requisite  to  give  the  proper  flux  to  the 
melted  iron.  Thus  Nature  has  not  only  put  the 
requisite  raw  materials  side  by  side,  but  she  has 
actually  mixed  them  in  right  proportions  for  use, 
and  even  supplied  mechanical  suggestions  for 
going  to  work  to  coin  these  deposits  into  a  cur- 
rency better  than  gold  alone  to  the  country. 

There  are  no  statistics  attainable  to  show  the 
yearly  produce  of  this  section,  or  the  wealth  it 
has  created.  One  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  on 
seeing  the  black  forest  of  chimneys  smoking  over 
large  towns  and  villages  as  well  as  the -flayed 
spaces  between,  that  all  the  coal  and  iron  mined 
in  the  district  must  be  used  in  it.  The  furnaces, 
foundries,  and.  manufactories  seem  almost  count- 
less; and  the  vastness  and  variety  of  their  pro- 
duction infinite.  Still,  like  an  ever-flowing  river, 
running  through  a  sandy  region  that  drinks  in 
but  part  of  its  waters,  there  is  a  stream  of  raw 
mineral  wealth  flowing  without  bar  or  break 
through  the  absorbing  district  that  produces  it, 
and  watering  distant  ©ounties  of  England.  By 
night  and'  day^  year  &•  year  out,  xsentury  in  and 
century  out,  rvas  that  stream  with  unabated  flow. 
Narrow  canals  filled  with  water  as 'black  as  th© 
long  sharp  boats  it  fl<mtsv  crossing  each  other  here 
and  there  in  the  thick -of  the  fraraaces,'  twist  out 
into  the  green  lands  in  different  directions,  laden. 
with  coal  for  distant  cities  and  villages.  The  rail- 
ways, crossing  the  canals  and  their  creeping  loco- 
motion, dash  off  wifchms*  loads  to  London  and 


other  great  centres  of  consumption.  Tons  un- 
numbered of  iron  for  distant  manufactures  go 
from  the  district  in  the  same  way.  And  all  the 
while,  the  furnaces  roar  and  glow  by  night  and 
day,  and  the  great  steam  hammers  thunder ;  and 
hammers  from  an  ounce  IB  weight  to  a  ton,  and 
every  kind  of  machinery  invented  by  'man,  are 
ringing,  clicking,  and  whizzing  as  if  tasked  to  in- 
tercept all  this  raw  material  of  the  mines  and  im- 
press upon  it  all  the  labor  and  skill  which,  human, 
hands  could  give  to  it. 

Within  this  arrondissement  of  the  industries  and 
ingenuities  of  nature  and  man,  may  be  found  in 
remarkable  juxtaposition  the  best  that  either  has 
produced.  Coal,  iron,  salt,  lime,  fire-brick,  and 
pottery  clay  are  the  raw  materials  that  Nature 
has  put  into  *iie  works  as  her  share  of  the  capital. 
And  man  has  brought  his  best  working  science, 
skill,  and  labor  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  this 
capital.  If  the  district  could  be  gauged,  like  a 
hogshead  of  sugar,  from  east  to  west,  or  by  some 
implement  that  would  bring  out.  and  disclose  to 
view  a  sample  of  each  mile's  production,  the 
variety  would  be  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  labor. 
That  is,  if  you  gauged  frame  and  all ;  for  The 
Black  Country  is  beautifully  framed  by  a  Green 
Border-Land;  and  that  border  is  rich  and  redo- 
lent with  two  beautiful  wealths  —  the  sweet  life 
of  Nature's  happiest  springs  and  summers,  and 
the  hive  and  romance  of  England's  happiest  in- 
dustries. Plant,  in  imagination,  one  foot  of  your 
compass  at  the  Town  Mall  in  Birmingham,  and 
with  the  other  sweep  a  circle  of  twenty  miles 
radius,  and  you,  will  have  ** The  Black  Country," 
with  al  its  industries,  in  a  green  velvet  binding 
inwrought  or  tapestried  with  historical  scenes  and 
early  playgrounds  of  brilliant  imagination  and 
poetical  fiction.  Just  pass  the  gauging-rod  of 
mechanical  enterprise,  through  the  volume  from 
Coventry  to  Kidderminster,  and  see  what  speci- 
mens of  handicraft  it  will  bring  out  and  show, 
like  a  string  of  beads  of  infinite  variety  of  tinting 
and  texture.  See  what  wares  intervene  between 
the  two  opposite  extremities  —  between  the  rib- 
bons of  Coventry  and  the  carpets  of  Kidderminster ; 
or  between  the  salt  bars  of  iroitwich  and  the  iron 
bars  of  Wolverhampton.  Then  let  the  history- 
miner  run  his  rod  through  and  see  what  gems  he 
will  bring  out  between  Lichfield  Cathedral  and 
Baxter's^  Church  at  Kidderminster,,  or  between 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kenil worth  or  Warwick 
Castle.  Let  him  notice  what  manner  of  men  have 
lived  within  this  circuit,  and  what  manner  of 
mark  their  lives  And  thoughts  made  upon  it  and 
upon  the  wide  circumference  of  the  world.  Then 
let  him  travel  from  rim  to  rim  of  the  district,  and 
study  its  physical  conformation  and  its  natural 
sceneries,  and  he  will  recognize  their  symmetry 
with  the  histories  and  industries  with  which  it 
teems.  Walking  and  looking  in  these  different 
directions,  with  an  eye  upon  these  different  facts 
and  features,  I  hope  to  see  and  note  something 
which  shall  enable  readers  who  are  not  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  district  to  get  a  better  idea 
of  its  character  than  they  had  before  acquired. 

ALFEED  B.  STEEET. 

THE  early  associations  of  Mr.  Street  were  of  a 
kind  favorable  to  the  development  of  tlie  tastes 
which  mark  Ms  literary  productions.  The  son  of 
the  Hon.  Randall  S.  Street,  he  was  born  at 
Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  an  early 
age  removed  with,  his  father  to  Monticello  in  ftul 
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livan  county,  then  almost  a  wilderness.  The 
scenery  of  these  beautiful  regions  is  reproduced 
in  Ins  poems,  and  the  faithfulness  and  minuteness 
of  the  picture  show  the  firmness  of  the 
sion  upon,  the  youthful  mind. 


Mr.  Street  stndied  law  as  well  as  nature,  at 
Monticello,  and  on  Lis  admission  to  the  bar  re- 
,  moved  to  Albany,  w^ere  Be  has  since  resided. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Smith  Weed,  of 
thM  place,  and  has  for  several  years  hdtl  tite  ap- 
"pointinent  of  state  Ibratiatu 

Mr.  Street  commenced  his  literary  career  at  am 
early  age  as  a  poetical  writer  for  the  magazines, 
His  first  volume,  The  Bwrmng  of '  Stikermt'tdy,  and 
other  Poems,  was  published  in  1$42.  The  leading 
poem  is  a  narration  of  a  well  known  incident  of 
the  colonial  history  of  New  York ;  the  remain- 
ing pieces  are  of  a  descriptive  character.  A 
second  collection,  Drawings  &wl  Tinting*,  ap- 
peared in  1844.  It  includes  a  poem  on  Nature, 
of  decided  merit  in  its  descriptions  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  seasons,  which  was  pronounced  by 
the  author  in  1840  before  the  Englossian  Society 
of  Geneva  College. 

In  1840  Mrf  Street  published  m  London,  and  in 
the  same  year  in  this  cocmtry,  'JfirpntenaC},  or  th& 
Atotwrho  of  the  Jr0$w^  a  jfiS?£ri»£  l&m&nc&f  a 
poem  of  some  seven  thousand  lines  in  the  pcto- 
syllabic  measure,  founded  on  the  expedition  of 
Count  Trontenac,  govenlpr-ge^eral  of*  Canada, 
against  the  powerful  $ndian<mbet  <tf  the  Iroqnofo. 
The  story  Introduces  many  picturesque  ficenes  of 
Indian  life,*aoaid  abounds  In  passagjesf  of  desciip 
tion  of  natural  scenery,  in  the  author^  best  vein 
of  careful  elaboration. 

In  184&  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Street,  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
juvenile  pieces  and  the  romance  of  JBVoritenac, 
all  that  lie  had  written  to  that  period,  was 
published  in  New  York.  He  has  since  contri- 
buted *to  varkrasi  to^azines  a  number  of  pieces 


sufficient  to  form  a  volume  of  similar  size.  He 
has  also  written  a  narrative  poem,  of  which  La 
Salle  irf  the  hero,  extending  to  some  three  thou- 
sand lines,  which  still  remains  in  manuscript. 
He  is  besides  the  author  of  a  number  of  prose 
tale  sketchy  which  have  appeared  with  success 
in  the  magazines  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Street's  poems  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
descriptions  of  the  varied  phases  of  American 
scenery.  He  has  won  a  well  merited  reputation 
by  the  fidelity  of  hn  observation.  .  As  a  descriptive 
writer  he  is  a  patient  and  accurate  observer  of 
Kature, — daguerreotyping  the  effects  of  earth 
and  air,  and  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  in  their  various  relation  to  the  land- 
scape. He  has  been  frequently  described  by 
critics  by  comparison  with  the  minute  style 
of  the  painters  of  the  Butch  schooL  Mr*  Tucker- 
man,  in  an  article  in  the  Democratic  Review, 
has  thus  alluded  to  this  analogy,  and  to  the 
home  atmosphere  of  the  author's  descriptions 
of  American  nature: — u Street  u  a  true  Flemish 
painter,  seizing  upon  objects  in  nil  their  verisimi- 
litude. As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer  up 
from  among  brown  leaves ;  the  drum  of  tie  par- 
tridge, the  ripple  of  waters,  the  flickering  of  au- 
tumn light,  the  sting  of  sleety  snow,  the  cry  of 
the  panther,  the  roar  of  the  winds,  the  melody  of 
birds,  and  the  odor  of  crushed  pine-boughs  are 
present  to  our  senses.  In  a  foreign  land  his 
poems  would  transport  us  at  once  to  home.  He 
is  no  second-hand  limner,  content  to  furnish  in- 
sipid copies,  but  draws  from  reality.  His  pic- 
tures have  the  freshness  of  originals*  They  are 
graphic,  detailed,  never  untrue,  and  often  vi- 
gorous ;  he  is  essentially  an  American  poet" 


TTfa  echoing  axe  tlie  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude, 
And  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

The  Titans,  of  the  wood  ; 
Loud  shrieked  the  eagle  as  he  dashed 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crashed 

With  its  supporting  bough, 
And  the  first  sunlight,  leaping,  flashed 

On  the  wolf  *&  haunt  below. 

Rude  was  the  garb,  and  strong  the  frame 

Of  him  who  plied  his  ceaseless  toil  t 
To  form  that  garb,  the  wild-wood  game 

Contributed  their  spoil ; 
The  soul  that  warmed  that  frame,  disdained 
The*  tinsel,  gaud,  and  glare,  tiyit  reigaed 

Where  men  their  crowds  collect; 
The  simple  fur,  imtrimmed,  unstained, 

This  forest  tamer  decked. 

The  paths  which  w<s<ttnd  'mid  gorgeous  trees. 

The   streams  whose   bright  lips  kissed  their 

flowers, 
The  wiads  that  swelled  their  harmonies 

Through  those  sun-hiding  bowers. 
The  temple  vast — the  green  arcade* 
The  nestling  vale,  the  grassy  glade, 

Dark  cave  and  swampy  lair; 
These  scenes  and  sounds  majestic,  made 

His  world,  his  pleasures,  there. 

His  roof  adorned,  a  pleasant  spot, 

'Mid  the  black  logs  green  glowed  fto  grara^ 

And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  iaofc»? 
Throve  in  tibe  sua  and -raio.^    *     » 
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The  smoke-wreath  curling  o'er  the  dell, 
The  low—  the  bleat—the  tinkling  bell, 

All  made  a  landscape  strange, 
Which  was  the  living  chronicle 

Of  deeds  tliat  wrought  the  change. 

Hie  Yiolet  sprang  at  Spring's  first  tinge, 

The  rose  of  Summer  spread  its  glow, 
The  maize  hung  on  ita  Autumn  fringe, 

Katie  Winter  brought  his  mow  ; 
And  still  the  settler  labored  there, 
His  shoot  and  whistle  woke  the  air, 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden  spade,  or  drove  his  share 

AJoug  the  hillock's  side. 

He  marked  the  fire-storm's  blazing  flood 

Roaring  aad  crackling  on  its  path, 
And  seorehing  earth,  and  melting  wood, 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath  ; 
He  marked  the  rapid  whirlwind  shoot, 
Trampling  the  pine  tree  with  its  foot, 

And  darkening  thick  the  day 
With  streaming  bough  and  severed  root, 

Hurled  whizzing  on  its  way. 

His  gaunt  hound  yelled,  his  rifle  flashed, 

The  grim  bear  hashed  its  savage  growl, 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnashed 

Its  fangs  with  dyin^  howl  ; 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound, 
Its  snarling  wolf  foe  bit  the  ground, 

And  wife  its  moaning  cry, 
The  beaver  sank  beneath  the  wound 

Its  pond-built;  Venice  by. 

Hnmble  the  lot,  yet  his  the  race  ! 

When  liberty  sent  forth  her  cry, 
Who  thronged  in  Conflict's  deadliest  plaee, 

To  fight—  to  bleed—  to  die. 
Who  cumbered  Banker's  height  of  red, 
By  hope,  through  weary  years  were  led, 

And  witnessed  Yorktown's  sun 
Blaze  on  a  Nation's  banner  spread, 

A  Nation's  freedom  won. 


A  Imoll  of  upland,  shorn  by  nibbling  sheep 

To  a  rich  carpet,  woven  of  short  gi  ass 

And  tiny  clover,  upward  leads  my  steps 

By  the  seamed  pathway,  and  my  rovLg  eye 

Drinks  in  the  vtissal  landscape.    Par  aud  wide 

Nature  is  smiling  in  her  loveliness, 

Masses  of  woods,  green  strips  of  fields,  ravines, 

Shown  by  their  outlines  drawn  against  the  hills, 

Chimneys  and  roofs,  trees,  single  *tnd  in  groups, 

Bright  curves  of  brooks,  and  vanishing  mountain 

top 

Expand  upon  my  sight    October's  brush 
The  scene  has  colored  ;  not  with  those  broad  hues 
Mixed  in  his  later  palette  by  tlie  frost, 
And  dashed  upon  the  picture,  till  the  eye 
Aches  with  the  varied  splendor,  but  in  tints 
Left  bv  light  scattered  touches.    Overhead 
There  is  a  blending  of  cloud,  haze  and  sky; 
A  silvery  sheet  with  spaces  of  soft  hue  ; 
A  trembling  veil  of  gauze  is  stretched  athwart 
The  shadowy  hill-sides  and  dark  forest-flanks  ; 
A  soothing  quiet  broods  upon  the  air, 
And  the  faint  sunshine  winks  with  drowsiness. 
Far  sounds  melt  mellow  on  the  ear:  the  bark  — 
The  bleat—  the  tinkle  —  whistle—  blast  of  horn  — 
The  rattle  of  the  wagon-wheel  —  the  low  — 
The  fowler's  shot  —  the  twitter  of  the  bird, 
And  e'en  the  hue  of  converse  from  the  road. 
The  grass,  with  its  low  insect-tones,  appears 
As  murmuring  IB  its  sleep.  ,  This  butterfly 


Seems  ns  if  loth  to  stir,  so  lazily 

It  flutters  by.    In  fitful  starts  and  stops 

The  locust  sings.    The  grasshopper  bieaks  out 

In  brief  harsh  strains ;  amidst  its  pausing  chirps 

The  beetle  glistening  in  its  sable  mail, 

fcflow  climbs  the  clover-tops,  and  e'en  the  ant 

Darts  round  less  eagerly. 

"What  difference  marks 

The  scene  from  jester-noontide.    Then  the  sky 
Showed  such  rich,  tender  blue,  it  seemed  as  if 
Twould   melt   before  the  sight.      The    glittering 

clouds 

Floated  above,  the  trees  danced  glad  below 
To  the  fresh  wind.   The  sui.shine  flashed  on  streams, 
Sparkled  on  leaves,  and  laughed  on  fields  and  woods. 
All,  all  was  life  and  motion,  ns  all  now 
Is  sleep  and  quiet.    Mature  in  her  change 
Vai  ies  each  day,  as  in  the  world  of  man 
She  moulds  the  differing  features.    Yea,  each  leaf 
Is  variant  from  its  fellow.     Yet  her  works 
Are  blended  in  a  glorious  harmony, 
For  thus   God  made  His  earth.      Perchance   His 

breath 

Was  music  when  he  spake  it  into  life, 
Adding  thereby  another  instrument 
To  the  innumerable  choral  orbs 
Sendirg  the  tribute  of  their  grateful  praise 
In  ceaseless  anthems  toward  His  sacred  throne. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Street  published  The  Council  of 
It&vision  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  its  History  ; 
a  History  of  the  Courts  with  uhich  its  Members 
are    Connected;    Mographical  Sketches  of  its 
Members,  and  its  Vetoes  (Albany,  royal  8vo,  pp. 
573).    This  council  was  created  by  the  constitu- 
tion of   1777.     The  section    creating  it    was 
introduced  by  Robert  R.  Livingston  (afterward 
chancellor),  in  the  convention,  the  original  draft 
being-  in  his  handwriting.     The  governor  (for 
the  time  being),  the  chancellor,  and  judges  of 
the   Supreme   Court,  or  any  two  of  them,  to- 
gether with  the  governor,  were  constituted  the 
council  to  revise  all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into 
laws  by  the  legislature,  and  for   that  purpose 
were  required  to  assemble  from  time  to  time  at 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  without  salary 
or  consideration.     All  bills  were  required  to  be 
presented  to  them,  and  their  objections  to  be 
returned  in  writing  to  the  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  which  the  bills  originated,  who  entered 
the  objections  in  their  minutes,  and  reconsidered 
the  bills.     If,  then,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  or 
House  passed  the  bills,   notwithstanding    the 
vetoes ;  that  is,  if  the  branch  originating  the 
same  passed  the  bill  by  two-thirds,  the  vetoes 
were  sent  to  the  other  branch,  and  if  two-thirds 
passed  it  there,  the  bill  became  a  law.     The 
council   was  abolished   by  the  convention   of 
1821.     These  vetoes,   written  by  eminent  men 
of  old,    George   Clinton,   Jay,   Kent,   Lansing, 
Livingston,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Spencer,  Thompson, 
Kr.   Street  collected,   and    wrote    Biographies 
of  the  old    governors,   George   Clinton,   Jay, 
Lewis,  Tompkins,  Clinton  (De  Witt),  Yates,  and 
Lieutenant- Governor  Taylor ;  Chancellors  R.  R. 
Livingston,  Kent,  and  Lansing;  Chief- Justices 
Richard  Morris,  Robert  Yates,  Smith  Thompson, 
and  Ambrose  Spencer ;  and  Justices  John  Sloss 
lobart,  Egbert  Benson,  Jacob  Radcliff,  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston,  W.  W.  Van  Ness,  Jonas  Platt, 
and  John  Woodworth ;  and  histories  of  the  old 
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Court  of  Chancery,  Supreme  Court,  Conrt  of 
Errors,  Surrogate  Court,  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  Court  of  Admiralty,  from  their  commence- 
ment. The  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
quite  extended.  Many  of  these  biographies  had 
never  before  been  written,  and  materials  were 
collected  with  great  labor.  In  1860,  Mr.  Street 
published  a  graphic  narrative  of  adventures  in 
the  Saranac  Lake  region  of  the  Adirondacks, 
entitled  Woods  and  Waters  ;  or,  Summer  in  the 
Saranac*  (8vo,  pp.  350).  A  new  and  revised 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Hurd  &  Hough  ton,  in  1865.  A  companion  to 
this  volume  appeared  in  1864,  Forest  Pictures  in 
the  Adirondacks,  a  holiday  publication,  in  small 
4to,  consisting  of  sixteen  engravings,  as  the  title 
describes,  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hows, 
with  an  equal  number  of  original  poems,  by 
Mr.  Street,  illustrative  of  the  drawings,  the 
whole  composing  a  single  poem  in  unity^  of  de- 
sign. Mr.  Street  has  also  ready  for  the  press  a 
sequel  to  Wood*  and  Water*,  entitled  Lake  and- 
Mountain;  or,  Autumn  in  the  Adirondack^  and 
Eagle  Pine;  or,  Sketches  of  a  New  York  Frontier 
Vttlage,  which  will  probably  appear  at  an  early 
day.  He  has  also  compiled  a  Digest  of  Taxation 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  published  in  1863. 

**  A  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Streefs  Poems 
was  published  in  1866.  These  abound  in  pic- 
turesque sketches  of  nature  as  seen  by  the  eye 
of  a  true  artist-student,  with  many  descriptive 
passages  of  rare  excellence.  Three  years  later 
appeared  The  Indian  Pa&s,  an  account  of  a 
tramp  through  the  woods  and  of  mountain  ex- 
plorations in  the  Switzerland-region  of  northern 
JSTew  York.  From  the  latter  this  glowing  ex- 
tract is  taken,  relative  "to  a  climb  "5400  foefc 
above  tide — a  glorious  mile  ia  the  air." 

**  ASCEfT  OF  JfWHT  MATOT  —  FROST  THE  IHDIA3T  PASS. 

A  pine  was  sounding  its  low  anthem  to  the 
sunrise  as  I  awoke,  and  prepared,  with  my 
guides,  for  the  labors  of  the  day.  They  were  to 
be  the  most  arduous  of  all,  for  they  included  the 
ascent  of  Tahawas,  the  Sky-Piercer,  known  gen- 
erally as  Mount  Marcy.  Tahawas,  the  Sky- 
Piercer  1  —  grand  name  for  the  soaring  eagle  of 
the  stately  Adirondacks ! 

At  length  we  came  to  a  little  green  dell,  bare  of 
trees,  bordering  on  tbe  Opalescent,  which  we 
traversed  a  short  distance.  Then  the  trail  sud- 
denly turned,  leaving  the  river  widely  to  the  left. 
We  were  probably  a  mile  from  its  source,  which 
lies,  as  before  stated,  in  a  small  meadow  on  the^ 
lofty  flank  of  Tahawas.  This  meadow  is  four* 
thousand  feet  above  tide,  and  gives  birth  also  to 
a  branch  of  the  West  Auaable,  flowing  from  the 
opposite  rim  at  the  north.  The  trail  now  became 
immediately  steep,  and  Merrill  suggested  a  lunch 
before  proceeding  farther.  Although  we  sup- 
posed ourselves  on  the  slope  of  Old  Tahawas, 
neither  of  the  guides,  this  visit,  being  their  first 
on  this  side,  could  indicate  the  fact  with  certainty. 
On  wound  the  stealthy  trail  like  a  serpent,  —  on, 
on,  through  the  close  and  to  us,  unknown  woods. 

With  our  cordial  of  tea  glowing  in  my  system,  I 
again  started,  preceded  by  my  guides.  And  now 
came  the  real  tug !  Up,  up,  up,  without  inter- 
mission !  Drawing  ourselves  by  pendent  boughs, 
inserting  oar  feet  into  fissures  of  the  rocks, 


clutching  wood-sprouts  and  knotted  roots,  and 
dangling  by  live  saplings,  up,  up,  up,  with  not  a 
solitary  level  spot,  we  went,  climbing  thus  our 
mountain  ladder.  Loftier,  as  we  went,  rose  the 
grand  breast  of  an  opposite  mountain  that  we  set 
down  as  Mount  Colden.  tip,  np,  up,  the  magnifi- 
cent flank  of  Golden  now  heaving  on  high  like  an 
enormous  ocean-billow  piled  from  hundreds  of  its 
fellows.  ,  It  was  awful,  the  sight  of  that  moun- 
tain! its  frown  fairly  chilled  my  blood.  But  up, 
up,  still  up.  The  trees  that  had  hitherto  towered 
into  the  sky,  dwindled  perceptibly,  warning  us 
that  something  was  to  .happen.  Up,  up,  still  up. 
Lower  and  lower  the  trees.  Barer  and  barer  the 
rocks.  The  noble  pine  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago  is  now  a  sapling  of  a  dozen  feet.  What  will 
happen  ?  What  dwarfing  power  broods  above  to 
cause  this  change  ?  But  upward,  still  upward. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  tlie  route,  clinging  to 
every  object  that  presents,  I  cannot  look  upward! 
Steeper,  if  possible,  the  trail!  See!  the  shrub  I 
clutch,  to  drag  myself  ponderously  upward,  is  the 
miniature  pine  whose  stem,  a  short  time  since, 
would  not  crack;  no,  although  the  angriest  blast 
were  hurled  against  it.  What  is  to  happen  ?  It 
was  weird ;  it  was  awful !  A  sensation  of  dread 
began  crawling  through  my  frame,  something 
portentous  and  threatening  to  whisper  hoarsely 
in  my  ear.  What  causes  these  haughty  forests  to 
bow  their  grand  crests,  and  grovel  upon  the 
rocks  ?  WHAT  ? 

Up,  up,  still  up!  The  shrub  lies  flat,  a  stiff 
verdant  wreath,  a  mere  crawling  vine,  a  thing  of 
wire,  with  scarce  life  sufficient  to  keep  life !  A 
chill  breath  too,  commenced  to  permeate  the  air, 
the  breath  of  some  monster  whose  lair  was  above. 
Be  warned  in  time,  0  mortal^  and  approach  no 
nearer  1  Desolation,  and  death  frown  before  thee, 
and —  ha!  I  chanced  to  look  up ;  and  lo,  a  rocky 
dome,  a  dark  pinnacle,  an  awful  crest  scowled 
above  my  head,  apparently  impending  over  itf  as 
if  to  fall  and  crush  me ;  kept  only  by  some  invis- 
ible agency  from  hurling  itself  downward  upon 
my  devoted  person !  What  was  it  ? 

It  was  the  stately  brow  of  old  Tahawas,  the 
Piercer  of  the  Sky  !  Throned  in  eternal  desola- 
tion, its  look  crushing  down  the  soaring  forest 
into  shrubs,  there  it  towered,  the  sublime  King  of 
the  Adirondacks,  its  forehead  furrowed  by  the  as- 
saults of  a  thousand  centuries.  There  it  towered, 
beating  back  the  surges  of  a  million  tempests  1 
There  it  stood — and  —  by  Jove,  if  there  isn't  a 
lizard  crawling  up  there !  or,  stop,  let  me  see. 
Upon  my  modesty,  if  the  lizard,  by  the  aid  of  my 
glass,  doesn't  enlarge  itself  into  Bob  Blin  I  and 
there  is  Merrill  following.  And  so  I  followed 
too.  Showers  of  stone,  loosened  by  my  guides, 
rattled  past.  Still  up  I  went.  Over  the  precipi- 
tous ro»cks  by  clambering  its  cracks  and  crannies, 
through  its  tortuous  galleries,  along  the  dizzy 
edges  of  the  chasms.  A  score  of  times  I  thought 
the  summit  was  just  in  front,  but  no;  on  still 
went  my  guides,  and  on  still  I  followed.  I  began 
to  think  the  nearer  I  approached  the  farther  I 
was  off.  But  at  last  Merrill  and  Robert  both  be- 
came stationary,  in  fact  seated  themselves, — 
their  figures  sharply  relieved  against  the  sky. 
Surmounting  a  steep  acclivity,  then  turning  into 
a  sort  of  winding  gallery,  and  passing  a  large 
mass  of  rock,  I  placed  myself  at  their  side,  and 
lo,  the  summit!  Famished  with  thirst,  I  looked 
around,  and  basins  of  water,  hollowed  in  the  stern 
granite,  met  my  gaze  —  real  jewels  of  the  skiesy — 
rain  water;  and  truly  delicious  was  it.  Next, 
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myeje  was'  twee41y  -startle*!  by  ©we  of  the  roost 
4eltc»te  little  fairy  flowers  (a  barebell)  that  ever 
grew — sweet  as  Titmsia,  blue  as  heaven,  and 
fragile  as  hope^— here*  on  the  very  bald  tip-top 
of  oM  Tahtwan.  I  looked  around  for  humming- 
birds and  butterflies  1  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
that  li tile  blossom  trembling  at  the  very  breath, 
and  yet  flourisltmg  here.  Here,  where  the 
tawny  grass  »ings  sharp  and  keen  in  the  wrathful 
hurricane  that  the  eagle  scarce  dares  to  stem; 
wfoeie  ©ren  the  pine  shrub  cannot  live,  and  the 
wiry  juniper  shows  not  even  its  wiry  "wreath! 
Here,  where  Ihe  bitter  cold  lingers  nearly  all  the 
year,  and  the  sn..w- flake  dazzles  the  June  sun 
wit h  Its  golden  glitter  I  Here,  on  the  summit  of 
apeak  to  which  the  lightning  lowers  its  torch, 
and  at  whose  base  the  storm-cloud  crouches. 

A  variety  of  mosses,  several  grasses,  a  species 
®f  dwarf  creeping- willow,  and  harebells,  with 
ether  lowers  of  white  and  gold,  spangle  the 
mosses  and  seam  the  clefts  of  the  summit. 

And —  what!  a  mellow  hum  in  my  ear!  Is 
some  fairy  touching  her  tricksy  Larp  among  the 
lowers  I  It  is  from  a  honey-bee,  by  all  that's 
wonderful!  And  see,  a  bumble-bee  in  its  suit  of 
black  and  gold.  Swept  upward  on  the  broad  pin- 
ions- of  tbft  wia$»  they  revel  in  the  "hanging  gar- 
eUns"  of  blossoms  that  tbe  old  mountain  offers. 

The  ascent  of  Tahawas  is  by  BO  means  an  easy 
performance,  an  airy  promenade-  Ho!  it  is  stern, 
persistent  work;  work  that  catll»  upon  your 
mightiest  energies!  In  attempting  its  ascent, 
strong,  hardy  irampers  iave  given  out,  and  lain 
down  helpless  IDS  an  attack  of  wood-sickness.  And 
here  Is  &  new  disease !  1  first  heard  of  it  In  the 
Adirori clacks !  Wood-sickness  !  a  sea-sickness  on 
land!  brought  on  by  excessive  fatigue,  or  by  be- 
ing buried,  day  after  day,  in  the  greenness  of  the 
woods  —  these  tremendous,  tangled,  sun-conceal- 
ing, weltering  woods!  The  symptoms  are  the 
same  as  its  sister  of  the  sea ;  as  disheartening 
and  enfeebling. 

Well,  here  I  am  at  last !  I  can  hardly  realize 
it !  To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  thought  I  should 
ever  reach  the  spot.  Tab  a  was  stood  as  a  shining 
myth  in  my  dreams — an  abstraction. — a  formless 
form  like  the  vision  of  Job — an  image  with  an 
aureole  —  a  something  very  grand  and  wild  and 
gublime  out  in  the  woods,  but  winch  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see ! 

Clear  and  bright  shines  the  prospect.  below,  and 
iiereia  we  are  lucky.  Old  Takawas  ofitimes  acts 
sulky.  He  %ill  not  allow  his  vassal  landscape  to 
shftw  itself,  bot  shrouds  it  in  a  wet,  clinging 
Boist.  To-day,  however,  he  permits  it  to  appear 
im  his  presence,  and  lo,  the  magic!  A  sea  of 
mountain-tops  I  a  sea  frozen  at  its  wildest  tumults  I 
And  what  &  multitude  of  peaks  I  The  whole 
bonze®  is  foil  to  repletion.  As  a  guide  said, 
"Where there  wasn't  a  big  peak,  a  little  one  was 
Muck  up,"  Really  true,  and  how  savage!  how 
wild! 

**  HUNKER,  HILL. 

In  moonlight,  sweet  and  still, 
Slept  Bunker's  peaceful  hill ; 
The  roofs  and  spires  ©f  Boston  ir«e  enamelled  in 
the  glow ; 

Shone  forest,  field*  and  stream 
Beneath  the  mellow  beam; 

How  lovely  was  the  evening  to  thai  morn  of  blood 
and'  woe ! 


On  tire  Mlf  s  illumined  brow- 
Dim  forms  are  moving  now, 

Bearing  ramparts,  and  they  labor  as  if  life  is  in 
their  toil ; 

Here  a  musket  glitters,  there 
Gleams  a  sword  upon  the  air,  — 
The  ramparts  every  moment  growing  higher  from 
the  soil. 

At  morn,  grand  sounds,  like  thunder, 
When  skies  are  cleft  asunder, 
From  the  hill-top  rolled,  and  a  smoky  fold  was 
wrapped  o'er  all  the  scene ; 
Long  ranks  are  wildly  reeling, 
Shrill  shrieks  are  madly  pealing, 
Shots  are  flashing,  blood  is  dashing,  Battle  frowns 
in  furious  mien. 

Proud  and  dauntless  at  their  station 
Are  the  sons  of  our  young  nation,  — 
Proud  and  dauntless  where  their  ramparts  are  ex- 
tending rude  but  strong; 

While  in  rapid  columns  streaming, 
Through  the  smoke  their  scarlet  gleaming, 
Up,  up,  swift  toward  those  ramparts  the  British 
soldiers  throng. 

"  Steady,  steady,  boys ;  all  steady 

Until  every  aim  is  ready ; 

Then  pour  in  true  your  fire !"  cries  old  Putnam. 
;       All  obey ! 

"  Crush  the  reptiles  at  their  station, 
Sweep  the  Rebels  from  creation  I" 
Shouts  the  leader  stern  of  England's  hosts.    More 
furious  grows  the  fray. 

From  the  earthen  ramparts  came 
Quick  darts  of  deadly  flame; 
Balls  whistled  like  December  blasts,  blood  flowed 
like  April  streams : 

"Fight,  fight  for  Freedom's  nation  I" 
" Sweep  the  Rebels  from  creation  !" 
Thus  sound  the  variant  battle-cries :  War's  visage 
wildest  gleams. 

Up  to  those  ramparts  flashing, 
Twice  came  Old  England  dashing, 
And  twice  the  sons  of  Freedom  had  hurled  him, 
bleeding,  back ; 
,    Agrtio,  for  one  more  blow, 

Bailies  the  frenzied  foe; 

He  comes !  he  comes  1  swords,  bayonets,  fljags,  all 
glittering  in  his  track. 

He  comes !  he  conies !     0  Heaven, 
Let  Freedom's  sons  be  given 
To  death,  but  not  to  slavery !     Kind  Heaven  be 
thou  their  stay ! 

Yes,  yes,  kind  Heaven  doth  heed  them; 
And  with  Freedom's  self  to  lead  them, 
Swift  bounding  o'er  the  ramparts  they  meet  the 
foe  midway ! 

Through  the  gleaming,  flaming  smoke, 
In  closest  contact  broke 

The  slouched  hat  of  the  minute-man,  the  cap  of 
the  grenadier, 

The  rustic's  garb  of  brown, 
The  red  coat  of  the  Crown, 

The  long  black  >rifle  warding,  the  thrust  bayonet 
flashing  clear,, 

A  cry  — a  cry  of  wail ! 
Flushed  brows  are  quickly  pale: 
Ah  !  who  has  fall'n  —  ah !  who  has  falFn,  to  causd 
such  bitter  woe  ? 
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There,  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
With  mourners  hurrying  round, 
Lies  Warren,  pouring  from  his  heart  his  life  in 
latest  flow ! 

But  Battle's  tumult  still 
Whirls  wildly  on  the  hill: 

Still  up  the  ranks  of  England  crowd ;  meet,  meet 
them  as  you  naay. 

Sons  of  Freedom  at  ^our  station ! 
For  your  God  and  for  your  nation, 
Strike,  strike  orae  bfew,  omet  true  blow  more,  as 
you  slowly  leave  the  fray ! 

The  blow  is  struck,  and  slow 
The  mm  •f'fjfowfa*  go— 

Slowly,  8*d!y*{FttWf  etedfrf^ftWBi  the  hill  where 
they  had  fought; 

And  Weeiii^  BngiaMP*  cheering 
Is  h*ilf  joyous  and  half  fearing, 
For  a  hard-won.  &eame-wo&  trophy  in  his  Lion- 
Flag  is  wrought. 

**A  FOREST  HOOK. 

A  nook  within  the  forest:  overhead 

The  branches  arch,  and  shape  a  pleasant  bower, 

Breaking  white   cloud,  blue  sky,  and   sunshine 

bright, 

Int®  pure  ivory  and  sapphire  spots, 
And  flecks  of  gold ;  a  soft,  coot  emerald  tint 
Colors  the  air,  as  though  the  delicate  leaves 
Emitted  self-born  light.    What  splendid  walls, 
And  what  a  gorgeous  roof  carved  by  the  hand 
Of  cunning  Nature!     Here  the  spruce  thrusts  in 
Its  bristling  plume,  tipped  with   its  pale-green 

points ; 

The  scalloped  beech-leaf,  and  the  birch's  cut 
Into  fine  ragged  edges,  interlace. 
While  here  and  there,  through  clefts,  the  laurel 

lifts 

Its  snowy  chalice*  half -brimmed  with  dew, 
As  though  to  lioani  it  for  fefee  haunting  elves 
The  moonlight  calls  to  this  their  festal  hall. 
A  thick,  rich,  grassy  carpet  clothes  the  earth, 
Sprinkled  with  autumn  leaves.     The  fena  displays 
Its  fluted  wreath,  beaded  beneath  with  drops 
Of  richest  brown;  the  wild-rose  spreads  its  breast 
Of  delicate  pink,  and  the  overhanging  fir 
Has  dropped  its  dark,  long  cone. 

The  scorching  glare 

Without,  makes  this  green  nest  a  grateful  haunt 
For  summer's  radiant  things:  the  butterfly 
Fluttering  within  and  resting  on  some  flower, 
Fans  his  rich  velvet  form;  the  toiling  bee 
Shoots  by,  with  sounding  hum  and  mist-like  wings ; 
The  robin  perches,  on  the  bending  spray 
With  shrill,  quick  chirp ;  aad  like  a  flake  of  fire 
The  redbird  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  leaves. 
And  now  and  then  a  flatter  overhead 
In  the  thick  green,  betrays  some  wandering  wing 
Coming  and  going,  yet  concealed  from  sight. 
A  shrill,  loud  outcry,  —  on  yon  highest  bough 
Sits  the  gray  squirrel,  in  his  burlesque  wrath 
Stamping  and  chattering  fiercely :  now  he  drops 
A  hoarded  nut,  then  at  my  smiling  gaze 
Buries  himself  within  the  foliage. 
The* insect  tribe  are  here :  the  ant  toils  on 
With  its  white  burden ;  in  its  netted  web, 
Gray  glistening  o'er  the  bush,  the-  spider  lurks, 
A  eiose-cro^elted  baH,  wt~d*fcrtlng  as  a  hum 
TeHs  its  trapped  prey,  and  looping  quick  its 

threads, 

Chains  into  helplessness  the  buzzing  wings. 
The  woodrtick  ta-ps  its  tiny  muffled  drum 


To  the  shrill  cricket-fife,  and,  swelling  loud, 

The  grasshopper  its  swelling  bugle  winds. 

Those  breaths  of  Nature,  the  light  fluttering  airs 

Like  gentle  respirations,  come  and  go, 

Lift  on  its  crimson  stem  the  maple  leaf, 

Displaying  its  white  lining  underneath, 

And  sprinkle  from  the  tree-tops  golden  rain 

Of  sunshine  on  the  velvet  sward  below. 

Such  nooks  as  this  are  common  in  the  woods: 

And  all  these  sights  and  sounds  the  commonest 

In  Nature  when  she  wears  her  summer  prime. 

"Vet  by  them  pass  not  lightly ;  to  the  wise 

They  tell  the  beauty  and  the  harmony 

Of  even  the  lowliest  things  that  God  hath  made. 

That  His  familiar  earth  and  sky  are  full 

Of  His  ineffable  power  and  majesty  ; 

That  in  the  humble  objects,  seen  too  oft 

To  be  regarded,  shines  such  wondrous  grace, 

The  art  of  man  is  vain  to  imitate; 

That  the  low  flower  our  careless  foot  treads  down 

Stands  a  rich  shrine  of  incense  delicate, 

And  radiant  beauty ;  and  that  God  hath  formed 

All,  from  the  cloud- wreathed  mountain,  to  the 

grain 

Of  silver  sand  the  bubbling  spring  casts  up, 
With  deepest  forethought  and  severest  care. 
And  thus  these  noteless,  lovely  things  are  types 
Of  His  perfection  and  divinity. 

**THE   SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

In  a  green  lane  that  from  the  village  street 
Diverges,  stands  the  school-house ;  long  and  low 
The  frame,  and  blackened  with  the  hues  of  Time. 
Around  it  spreads  the  green  with  scattered  trees; 
Fenced  fields  and  orchards  stretching  either  hand, 
And  fronting.     When  the  strawberry  ripe  and  red 
Is  nestling  at  the  roots  of  the  deep  grass, 
And  when  the  autumn  sun  has  decked  with  gold 
And  crhmsom  the  gnarled  apple-bough,  light  paths 
Streteii  ffr©»  the  f>la»y~grom»d,  worm  by  are-Ma  fee** 
To  the  forbidden  treasures;  forays  sad! 
For  fingers  stained,  or  bulging1  pockets  offc 
Betrayed  what  the  faint  sobbing  voice  denied. 
A  picture  of  soft  beauty  shines  the  scene 
When  painted* by  the  sinking  summer  sun 
In  tints  of  light  and  shade;  but  winter's  gloom 
Shows  nothing  but  a  waste,  with  one  broad  track 
Stamped  to  the  humble  door-post  from  the  lane; 
The  snow-capped  wood- pile  stretching  near  the 

walls : 

And  the  half-severed  log  with  axe  that  leans 
Within  the  gaping  notch. 

The  room,  displays 

Long  rows  of  desk  and  bench ;  the  former  stained 
And  streaked  with  blois  and  trickles  of  dried  ink, 
Lumbered  with  maps  and  slates  and  well-thumbed 

books, 

And  carved  with  rude  initials ;  while  the  knife 
Has  hacked  and  sliced  the  latter.  In  the  midst 
Stands  the  dread  throne  whence  breathes  supreme 

command, 

And  in  a  locked  recess  well  known,  is  laid 
The  dread  regalia,  gifted  with  a  charm 
Potent  to  the  rebellious.     When  the  bell 
Tinkles  the  school-hour,  inward  streams  the  crowd, 
And  bending  heads  proclaim  the  task  begun. 
Upon  his  throne,  with  magisterial  brow, 
The  teacher  sits,  round  casting  frowning  looks 
As  the;  low  giggle  and  the  shunting  foot 
Betray  the  covert  je^t,  or  idleness. 
Oft  does  he  call,  with  deep  and  pompous  voice, 
The  class  before  him ;  and  shrill,  chattering  tones 
In  pert  or  blundering  answers,  break  the  soft 
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And  dreamy  Mum  of  study,  heretofore 

Like  beehive  sounds  prevailing.     Now,  perebance, 

Some  luckless  urehia  stands  before  the  throne, 

With  features  swoln  as  scarce  to  keep  the  tears, 

And  shoulders  raised,  while  the  detected  fault 

Is  forth  paraded,  and  the  broken  law 

Learnedly  dwelt  on:   then  with  staring  sight, 

Face  all  awry,  and  chattering  teeth,  he  sees 

The  sceptre  taken  slowly  from  its  nook, 

A  whip  with  thongs:  pursues  with  blinking  gaze 

Its  upward  motion,  then*  with  hideous  yell, 

Tells  that  the  whizzing  blow  falls  not  in  vain. 

Now  rising  from  his  seat,  the  teacher  strides 

Athwart  the  room;  as  treads  he  past,  each  desk 

Starts  into  industry;  white  figures  grow 

Upon  the  slate;  black,  spattering  pothooks  sprawl 

Upon  the  blotted,  dog-eared  copy-book ; 

And  eyes  are  glued  upon  the  letters  huge 

And  pictures  of  the  primer :  as  he  wheels, 

The  wandering  glance  has  scarcely  time  to  sink, 

The  queer  grimace,  and  the  replying  grin 

To  vanish ;  each  regaining  its  mute  sway 

As  turns  the  back  upon  them.    Bat  bright  noon 

Now  through  the  casement  streams  in  quivering 

haze, 

And  gushes  op  the  floor:  the  word  is  given, 
And,  bursting  from  the  thraldom,  rush  without 
The  merry  throngs,  and  breaking  into  groups, 
Drive  their  loud  pastime  on  the  sunny  green. 
Mere  ties  the  bal,  — there  shoots  the  marble,  — 

BOW 

Tfce  r&eers  seek  the 'goal, — each  sinew  now 
Is  stminiag  in  the  leap,  — while  heartfelt  mirth 
Echoes  upon  the  soft  and  balmy  air ; 
Tite  clouds  that  Host  and  wreathe  upon  the  breeze 
Hot  more  restraioless  than  those  happy  hearts. 
The  glee,  bright  contrast  to  the  sullen  looks 
And  lingering  steps  with  which  each  urchin  seeks, 
At  the  sad  summons  of  the  morning  bell, 
The  hated  porch.    Yet  is  the  school-house  rude, 
As  is  the  chrysalis  to  the  butterfly, 
To  the  rich  flower  the  seed.     The  dusky  walls 
Hold  the  fair  germs  of  knowledge ;  and  the  tree, 
Glorious  in  beauty,  golden  with  its  fruits, 
To  the  low  school-house  traces  back  its  life. 


Both  these  puldi cations  were  met  and  opposed  In 
the  Chribtiaii  Examiner. 


TKEODOBE  P 
Is  &  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  In  or  about 
the  year  1812,  at  Lexington,  tlie  son  of  a  ianner, 
and  grandson  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  He 
studied  theology  among  the  Unitarians  at  Cam- 
bridge; became  a  graduate  of  its  theological 
school  in  1836,  and  was  afterwards  settled  as 
minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury.  From 
1840  to  1842  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Dial 
and  Christian  Examiner,  of  papers  chiefly  on 
theological  topics,  which  he  collected  in  a  volume 
of  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  in  1843. 
In  1842  he  published  a  treatise,  A  Discourse  of 
Matters  relating  to  Religion,  in  an  octavo  vo- 
lume. It  was  tie  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  the  previous  season  in  Boston,  and  con- 
stituted a  manifesto  of  the  growing  changes  of 
the  author  in  his  doctrinal  opinion^,  which  had 
widely  departed  from  points  of  church  authority, 
the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures  and  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  the  Saviour.  He  had  previously  in 
May,  1 842 ,  startled  his  associates  by  his  Discourse 
on  the  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity, 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Charles  C, 
Shaekford,  in  Harris  Place  Church  in  Boston. 


Theodore  Parker. 

Proscribed  by  the  Unitarian  Societies  of  Boston 
on  account  of  the  promulgation  of  his  new  views, 
Mr.  Parker  organized,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  a 
congregation,  which  met  in  the  old  Melodeon  in  the 
city,  and  transferred  itself  later  to  the  ample  ac- 
commodations of  the  new  Music  Hall.  He  has 
published  a  memorial  of  this  change,  in  Two  Ser- 
mon^ on  leaning  an  old  and  entering  a  new  place 
of  worship.  His  title,  as  appears  from  his  printed 
discourses,  was  Minister  of  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational  Society  in  Boston.  In  his  new 
quarters  he  held  an  independent  service,  deliver- 
ing a  weekly  discourse  on  Sunday  morning,  fre- 
quently taking  for  his  theme  some  topic  of  the 
times  or  point  of  morality.  The  questions  of 
slavery,  war,  social  and  moral  reforms  of  various 
kinds,  were  discussed  with  much  acute  analysis, 
occasional  effective  satire,  and  a  rather  unprofit- 
able reliance  on  the  powers  of  the  individual.  As 
a  practical  teacher,  he  was  in  the  unfortunate  po- 
sition of  a  priest  without  a  church,  and  a  politi- 
cian without  a  state.  Though  he  inter  wove  some 
elegance  of  fancy  in  his  discourses,  yet  it  was  of  a 
dry  quality,  a  flower  of  a  forced  growth,  and  his 
manner  and  matter  seemed  equally  unaffected  by 
tender  poetic  imagination.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
air  of  hearty  impulse  of  a  democratic  leader  of 
revolutionary  opinion,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  drift  of  his  printed  discourses.  As  a  speaker 
he  was  slow,  didactic,  positive,  and  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Parker  has  published  several  series  of  dis- 
courses, entitled  8ermon*of  Theism^  Atheism^  and 
the  Popular  Theology,  and  Ten  Sermons  of  Rdi- 
gi&ti,  from  which  his  moral  views  may  be  gather- 
ed. 

He  has  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave,  Law,  of  which  he  is  a  vigor- 
ous denouncer.  A  number  of  his  discourses  on 
this  and  other  social  topics  are  included  in  his 
two  volumes,  Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Occasional 
Sermons,  published  in  1852,  He  also  delivered 
an  elaborate  critical  essay  on  the  character  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  that  statesman,  and  a  similar  discourse,  re- 
markable for  its  severity,  on  Daniel  Webster. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Parker's  manner  on  a 
topic  of  more  general  agreement  than  most  of  his 
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writings  afford,  we  may  cite  a  few  passages  from 
&  sermon  published  by  Mm  in  1854  on 


I  cannot  tell  where  childhoo  1  ends,  and  manhood 
begins;  nor  where  manhood  etuis,  and  old  age  be- 
gins. It  is  a  wavering  and  uncertain  line,  riot 
straight  and  definite,  which  borders  betwixt  the  two, 
But  the  outward  characteristies  of  old  age  are  ob- 
yious  enough.  The  weight  diminishes.  Man  is  com- 
monly heaviest  at  forty,  woman  at  fifty.  Afberthut, 
the  b;>dy  shrinks  a  little  ;  the  height  shortens  a*  the 
cartilages  become  thin  aud  dry.  The  hair  whitens  aid 
f.ills  away.  The  frame  stoops,  the  bones  become  small- 
er, feebler,  h:ive  less  animal  and  more  mere  earthy 
matter.  The  senses  decay,  slowly  and  handsomely. 
The  eye  is  not  so  sharp,  and  while  it  penetrates  fur- 
ther into  space,  it  has  less  power  clearly  to  define 
the  outline  of  what  ifc  sees.  The  ear  is  dull;  the  ap- 
petite less.  Bodily  heat  is  lower  ;  the  breath  pro- 
duces less  carbonic  aeid  than  before.  The  old  man 
consumes  less  food,  water,  air.  The  hands  grasp  less 
strongly;  the  feet  less  firmly  tread.  The  lungs 
suck  the  breast  of  heaven  with  less  powerful  col- 
lapse. The  eye  and  ear  take  not  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  the  world  :  — 


And  the  bisr  manly 

Turning  again  to  childish  treble,  pipes 
AM  whistles  in  Ms  sound. 

The  animal  life  is  making  ready  to  go  out.  The  very 
old  man  loves  the  sunshine  and  the  fire,  the  arm- 
chair ami  the  shady  nook.  A  rude  wind  would  jostle 
the  full-grown  apple  from  its  bough,  full-ripe,  full- 
colored,  too.  The  internal  characteristics  corres- 
pond. General  activity  is  less.  S;ilient  love  of  new 
things  and  of  new  persons,  which  bit  the  young 
man's  heart,  fades  away.  He  thinks  the  old  is  bet- 
ter. He  is  not  venturesome  ;  he  keeps  at  home. 
Passion  once  stung  him  into  quicke.ieJ  life  ;  now  that 
gad-fly  is  no  mere  brnmog  in  feis  ears.  Madame  de 
Stael  finals  ©otnpeaaafcka  in  Science  for  the  «!ecay  of 
the  passion  that  oace  fired  her  blood;  but  Heatkea 
Socrates,  seventy  years  old,  thanks  the  gmls  that  he 
is  now  free  from  that  **  ravenous  beast,"  which  had 
disturbed  his  philosophic  meditations  for  many  a 
year.  Roma.-ice  is  the  child  of  Passion  and  Imagi- 
nation ;  —  the  su  Iden  f&ther  that,  the  loag  protracting 
mother  this.  Old  age  has  little  romance.  Only  some 
rare  man,  like  Wilhelia  Von  Humboldt,  keeps  it 
still  fresh  in  his  bosom, 

In  intellectual  matters,  the  venerable  man  loves  to 
recall  the  old  times,  to  revive  his  favorite  old  men, 
—  no  new  ones  half  so  fair.  So  in  Homer,  Nestor, 
who  is  the  oldest  of  the  Greeks,  is  always  talking  of 
the  old  times,  before  the  grandfathers  of  men  then 
living  had  come  into  being;  "  lot  such  as  live  in 
these  degenerate  daya"  Verse-loving  John  Quincy 
Adams  turns  off  from  Byron  and  SMley  and  "Wie- 
land  and  Goethe,  and  returns  to  Pope, 

Who  pi  eased  his  childhood  and  informed  his  youth. 

The  pleasure  of  hope  is  smaller  ;  that  of  memory 
greater.  It  is  exceeding  beautiful  that  it  is  so.  The 
venerable  mun  loves  to  set  recollection  to  beat  the 
roll-call,  and  summon  up  from  the  grave  the  old 
time,  "  the  good  old  time,n  —  the  old  places,  old 
friends,  old  games,  old  talk,  nay,  to  his  ear  the  old 
familiar  tunes  are  sweeter  than  anything  that  Men- 
delssohn, or  Strauss,  or  Rossini  can  bring  to  pass. 
Elder  Brewster  expects  to  hear  St.  Martins  and 
Old  Hundred  chanted  in  Heaven.  Why  not?  To 
Mm  Heaven  eomes  in  the  long-used  musical  tradition, 
not  in  the  neologies  of  sound, 
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Then  the  scholar  becomes  an  antiquary ;  he  likes 
not  young  men  unless  he  knew  their  grandfathers 
before.  The  young  woman  looks  in  the  newspaper 
for  the  marriages,  the  old  man  for  the  deaths.  The 
young  man's  eye  looks  forward ;  the  world  is  '*  all  be- 
fore him  where  to  choose."  It  is  a  hard  world ;  he 
does  not  know  it:  he  works  a  little,  and  hopes  much. 
The  middle-aged  man  looks  around  at  the  present ; 
he  has  found  out  that  it  is  a  hard  world ;  he  hopes 
less  and  works  more.  The  old  man  looks  back  on 
the  fields  he  has  trod ;  "  this  is  the  tree  I  planted ; 
this  is  my  footstep,"  and  he  loves  his  old  house,  his 
old  carriage,  cat,  dog,  staff,  and  friend.  In  lands 
where  the  vine  grows,  I  have  seen  an  old  man  «it  all 
day  long,  a  sunny  autumn  day,  before  his  cottage 
door,  in  a  great  arm-chair,  his  old  dog  couched  at 
his  feet,  in  the  genial  sun.  The  autumn  wind  played 
with  the  old  man's  venerable  hairs ;  above  hina  oa 
the  wall,  purpling  in  the  sunlight,  hung  the  full 
clusters  of  the  grape,  ripening  and  maturing^  yet 
more.  The  two  were  just  alike ;  the  wiad  stirred 
the  vine  leaves,  and  they  fell ;  stirred  the  old  man's 
hair  and  it  whitened  yet  more.  Both  were  waiting 
for  the  spirit  in  them  to  be  fully  ripe.  The  young 
man  looks  forward ;  the  old  man  looks  back.  How 
long  the  shadows  lie  in  the  setting-sun;  the  steeple 
a  mile  long  reaching  across  the  plain,  as  the  sun 
stretches  out  the  hills  in  grotesque  dimensions.  So 
are  the  events  of  life  in  the  old  man's  consciousness. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-9,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Parker, 
having  suffered  an  attack  of  consumptive  disease, 
to  which,  notwithstanding  his  many  years  of 
vigorous  activity,  he  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stitutionally subject,  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
congregation  in  Boston  and  seek  relief  in  the 
milder  climate  of  the  "West  Indies.  He  was 
greatly  prostrated  when  be  reached  the  Island, 
of  Santa  Grnz ;  but  he  slowly  rallied,  snd  was 
enabled  in  April,  185$,  t*»  address  a  letter  of 
some  length  to  the  members  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society  of  Boston,  to 
which  he  was  attached  as  preacher,  which  was 
immediately  published  at  Boston  in  a  duodecimo 
volume,  with  the  title,  Theodora  Parker's  Expe- 
rience as  a  Minister,  witK  some  account  of  hu 
early  Life  and  Education  for  the  Ministry.  In 
this  autobiographical  work  the  author  recounts 
the  influences  of  his  mental  cultivation,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  opinions  which  he  had  formed 
and  strenuously  advocated  in  lectures  and  in  the 
pulpit  on  topics  of  theology,  politics,  education, 
and  social  weifare. 

Mr.  Parker *s  health  was  sufficiently  invigor- 
ated by  his  visit  to  the  West  Indies  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  voyage  to  Europe  from  Santa 
Cruz,  with  a  prospect  of  further  recovery. 
He  passed  the  summer  of  1859  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  mainly  in  Switzerland,  and  wintered 
in  Italy,  at  Kome.  He  enjoyed  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  was  keenly  alive,  as  usual,  to  the 
public  questions  of  the  day,  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  there  was  no  armor  in  the  brightness  of  his 
intellect  or  his  indomitable  strength  of  will 
against  the  assaults  of  his  insidious  disease,  to 
which  he  succumbed,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  at 
Florence,  May  10,  1860.  He  lies  buried,  with  a 
simple  inscription  on  a  tombstone  recording 
the  day  .of  his  birth  and  death,  in  the  cemetery 
outside  the  city. 

By  his  will,  Mr.  Parker  bequeathed  a  valuable 
library  of  some  thirteen  thousand  volumes,  rich 
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ill  aneteat  and  fbi&fgajfeantiii&'to  the  Free  City 
library  of  Boston. 

Of  tba  eulogies  pronounced  by  his  friends,  we 
may  refer  to  the  u  Tribute"  pronounced  by  the 
Rev.  William  R.  Alger,  who,  in  a  pulpit  discourse 
at  Boston,  while  he  discussed  the  prominent 
traits  which  so  strongly  marked  liis  character, 
celebrated  the  kindlier  virtues  of  the  man.  which 
were  less  known  to  the  public.  The  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parser*  by  John 
Weiss  (S  Yol&,  8vo.  Hew  York,  1864).  is  a  full 
and  elaborate  memoir,  narrative  and  critical, 
exhibiting,  with  ranch  force  and  originality,  the 
peculiar  habits  of  thonglit,  cherished  opinions, 
and  life-long  studies  of  its  subject. 

**  The  complete  works  of  the  late  Theodore 
Parker,  edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  were 
published  at  London  in  twelve  volumes,  in 
1863-5.  A  new  edition  of  his  Writings,  in  ten 
volumes,  followed  at  Boston  in  1870.  In  that 
year  first  appealed  in  print  his  Historic,  Ameri- 
cans, a  series  of  four  lectures  prepared  in  1858, 
of  which  three  were  delivered  in  public.  This 
wwk,  prefaced  with  SB  introduction  by  Rev.  0. 
B.  FrotiuBgham,  treats  of  the  life-labors  and 
meatd  cibafaofceiisfckB  of  Franklin,  Washington, 
Jobn  Adams,  a&d  Jeiferson.  It  shows  the  fruits 
<ot  eocfceoaive  investigation,  and  &  sprit  of  caustic 


**THE  MENTAL  CHAR  ACT  KB.  OF  FRAJfKWZf  —  FROM  - 
HISTORIC  AMERICANS. 

Franklin  had  a  great  understanding,  a  mod- 
erate imagination,  and  a  great  reason.  He  could 
iiever  have  become  an  eminent  poet  or  orator. 
With  such,  the  means  is  half  the  end.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  attended  to  any  of  the  fine  arts, 
with  the  single  exception  of  music.  He  was  not 
fond  of  works  of  the  imagination,  and  in  his  boy- 
hood he  sold  Bunyan^s  Pilgrims'  Progress  to  buy 
Barton's  Historical  Collections.  Perhaps  he  un- 
derrated the  beautiful  and  the  sablime.  I  do  not 
remember,  in  the  tern  volumes  of  his  writings,  a 
line  containing  a  single  reference  to  either.  This 
defect  in  his  mental  structure  continually  appears 
in  Ills  works  and  in  his  life.  Hence,  there  is  a 
certain  homeliness  and  lack  of  elegance  in  his 
writings,  and  sometimes  a  little  coarseness  and 
vwtaMBS.  Henee,  al&e,  comes  the  popular  judg- 
ment that  he  was  not  a  high-minded  man.  Kant, 
Keflet,  Deaeavtes,  Leibnitz,  Schelling,  were  men 
oC  great  imagination,  which  gives  a  particular 
poetic  charm  to  their  works  that  you  do  not  find 
in.  theSaxoti  philosophers.  Bacon,  Locke,  New- 
ton, Adam  Smith,  were  men  of  vast  ability  but  not 
imaginative  or  poetic.  Franklin  thinks,  investi- 
gates, tlteorraes,  invents,,  but  never  does  he  dream. 
No  haze  hangs  on  the  sharp  outline  of  his  exact 
idea  to  lend  it  an  added  charm.  Besides  this  im- 
mense understanding,  Franklin  had  an  immense 
reason,  which  gave  him  great  insight  and  power 
in  all  practical,  philosophic,  and  speculative 
matters.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  uncommon 
sense.  He  saw  clearly  into  the  remote  causes  of 
things,  and  had  great  porav  of  generalization  to 
discuss  the  universal  laws,  the  one  eternal  prin- 
ciple* or  the  manifold,  and , floating  facts.  Be  did 
not  come  to  his  philosophic  conclusions  and  dis- 
coveries by  that  poetic  imagination  which  creates 
hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  until  some  one  fits 


the  case ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  reach  them  by  that 
logical  process  which  is  called  induction.  But  he 
rather  perfected  Iiis  wonderful  inventions  by  his 
own  simple  grentness  of  understanding  and  of 
reason,  a  spontaneous  instinct  of  causality,  which 
led  him  to  the  point  at  once.  He  announced  his 
discoveries  with  no  parade.  He  does  the  thing, 
and  says  nothing  about  it,  as  if  it  were  the  com- 
monest thing  in  the  world.  His  simplicity  appears 
not  only  in  bis  manners  and  in  his  life*  but  also 
in  his  intellectual  method.  Accordingly,  he  was 
a  great  inventor  of  new  ideas  in  science,  the  phi- 
losophy of  matter,  and  in  politics,  the  philosophy 
of  States,  in  both  running  before  the  experience 
of  the  world. 


**THE     SPIRIT    OP   JEFFERSON  —  FROM 
AMERICANS, 


HISTORIC 


Of  all  those  who  controlled  the  helm  of  affairs 
during  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  while  the 
Constitution  and  the  forms  of  our  National  and 
State  Institutions  were  carefully  organized,  there 
is  none  who  has  been  more  generally  popular, 
more  commonly  beloved,  more  usually  believed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  Legislation  and  Administration 
of  his  country,  than  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  may 
not  be  said  of  him  that  of  all  those  famous  men 
he  could  least  have  been  spared;  for  in  the  rare 
and  great  qualities  for  patiently  and  wisely  con- 
ducting the  great  affairs  of  £»tafe  and  Nation  in 
pressing  emergencies,  he  seems  to  have  been, 
wanting.  But  his  grand  merit  was  this  —  that 
while  hi»  powerful  opponents  favored  a  strong 
government,  and  believed  it  necessary  thereby  to 
Depress  what  they  called  the  lower  classes,  he, 
Jefferson,  believed  in  Humanity  •  believed  in  a 
true  Democracy.  He  respected  labor  and  educa- 
tion, and  upheld  the  right  to  education  of  all  men. 
These  were  the  ideas  in  which  he  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  considerable  men,  whether  of  his 
State  or  of  his  Nation  —  Ideas  which  he  illustrated 
through  long  years  of  his  life  and  conduct.  The 
great  debt  that  the  Nation  owes  to  him  is  this  — 
that  he  so  ably  and  consistently  advocated  these 
needful  opinions,  that  be  made  himself  the  head 
and  the  hand  of  the  great  party  that  carried  these 
ideas  into  .power,  that  put  an  end  to  all  possibility 
of  elass  government,  made  naturalization  easy, 
extended  the  suffrage  and  applied  it  to  judicial 
office,  opened  a  still  wider  and  better  education  to 
all,  and  quietly  inaugurated  reforms,  yet  incom- 
plete, of  which  we  have  the  benefit  to  this  day, 
and  which,  but  for  him,  we  might  not  have  won 
against  the  party  of  Strong  Government,  except 
by  a  difficult  and  painful  Revolution. 

—  FROM   HISTORIC  AMERICANS. 

•  In  his  person,  Washington  was  six  feet  high, 
and  rather  slender.  His  limbs  were  long;  his 
hands  were  uncommonly  large,  his  chest  broad 
and  full,  his  head  was  exactly  round,  and  the  hair 
brown  in  manhood,  but  gray  at  fifty;  his  forehead 
rather  low  and  retreating,  the  nose  large  and 
massy,  the  mouth  wide  and  firm,  the  chin  square 
and  heavy,  the  cheeks  full  and  ruddy  in  early  life. 
His  eyes  were  blue  and  handsome,  but  not  quick 
or  nervous.  He  required  spectacles  to  read  with 
at  fifty.  He  was  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the 
United  States,  but,  like  some  other  good  riders, 
awkward  and  shambling  in  his  walk.  He  was 
stately  in  his  bearing,  reserved,  distant,  and  appa- 
rently haughty.  Shy  among  women,  he  was  not 
a  great  talker  in  any  company,  but  a  careful  obser- 
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T«r  and  listener.  He  read  the  natural  temper  of 
men,  but  not  always  aright.  He  seldom  smiled. 
He  did  not  laugh  with  his  faee,  but  In  his  body, 
and  while  calm  above,  below  the  diaphragm  fiis 
laughter  was  copious  and  earnest.  Like  many 
grave  persons,  he  was  fond  of  jokes  and  loved 
humorous  stories.  He  had  negro  story-tellers  to 
regale  him  with  fun  and  anecdotes  at  Mount  Ver- 
non  He  was  not  critical  about  his  food,  but  fond 
of  tea  He  took  beer  or  cider  at  dinner,  and  occa- 
sionally wine.  He  hated  drunkenness,  gaming-, 
and  tobacco.  He  had  a  hearty  love  of  farming, 
and  of  private  life.  There  was  notning  of  the 
politician  in  him,  no  particle  of  cunning.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  Industrious  of  men.  Not  an  ele- 
gant or  accurate  writer,  he  yet  took  great  pains 
with  style,  and,  after  the  Revolution,  carefully 
corrected  the  letters  he  bad  written  in  the  time 
of  the  French  war,  more  than  thirty  years  before. 
He  was  no  orator,  like  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madi- 
son, and  others,  who  had  great  influence  in  Ameri- 
can affairs.  He  never  made  a  speech.  The  pub- 
lic papers  were  drafted  for  him,  and  he  read  them 
when  the  occasion  came.  Washington  was  no 
Democrat.  Like  the  Federal  party  he  belonged 
to,  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  people.  He 
thought  more  of  the  Judicial  and  Executive  Depart- 
ments than  of  the  Legislative  body.  He  loved  a 
strong  central  power,  nroi  local  self-government. 
A  little  tumult,  like  Shays's  insurrection  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  the  rebellion  Sn  Pennsylvania,  made 
him  and  his  Federal  associates  tremble  for  the* 
safety  of  the  nation.  He  did  not  know  that  **  some- 
thing must  be  forgiven  to  the  spirit  of  liberty." 
In*  his  administration  as  President,  he  attempted 
to  unite  the  two  parties, — the  Federal  party,  with 
its  tendency  to  monarchy,  and  perhaps  desire  for 
it,  and  the  Democratic  party,  which  thought  that 
the  government  was  already  too  strong.  But 
there  was  a  quarrel  between  Hamilton  and  Jeffer- 
son:, who  unavoidably  hated  each  other.  The 
Democrats  wwild'Bet'Borre  m  Wa»IIii$tOi!*8  Cabi- 
net. .'  The  violent,  arbitrary,  and  invasive  will  of 
Hamilton  acquired  an  undue  influence  ever  Wash- 
ington, who  was  beginning  at  sixty-four,  to  feel 
the  effects  of  age;  and  he  inclined  more  and  more 
to  severe  laws  and  consolidated  power,  while  on 
the  other  part  the  nation  became  more  and  more 
democratic.  Washington  went  on  his  own  way, 
and  yet  filled  his  Cabinet  with  men  less  tolerant 
of  Eepublicanism  than  himself. 

Of  all  the  great  men  whom  Virginia  has  pro- 
duced, Washington  was  least  like  the  State  that 
bore  him.  He  is  not  Southern  in  many  particu^ 
lars.  In  character,  he  is  as  much  a  New  Eng- 
lander  as  either  Adams*  TeU  wonderful  to  tell, 
lie  never  -understood  New  England.  The  slave- 
holder, bred  m  Virginia*  could  not  eampre'beikd  a 
state  of  society  where  tfee  captain  @p  tfce  colonel 
came  from  the  same  class  as  the  common  soldier, 
and  that  off  duty  they  should  be  equals.  Be 
thought  common  soldiers  .should  only  lie  provided 
•with  food  and  clothes,  and  have  no  pay.  Their 
families  should  not  be  provided  for  by  the  State. 
He  wanted  the  officers  to  be  "gentlemen,"  and, 
as  xnucb  as  possible,  separate  from  the  soldier.  .  . 

He  never  understood  New  England;  never  loved 
it,  never  did  it  Ml  justice.  It  has  been  said 
Washington  was  not  a  great  soldier;  but  certainly 
lie  created!  an  army  otit  of  the  roughest  materials, 
outgeneralled  all  that  Britain  could  seitd  against 
Mm,  and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  distress, 
organized?  victory.  He  wtf»  not  brilliant  and  rapid. 
He  was  slow,  defensive,  and  victorious.  Be  made 


**an  empty  bag  stand  upright,"  which  Franklin 
says  is  **hard,"  Some  men  command  the  world, 
or  hold  its  admiration  by  their  Ideas  or  hy  their 
Intellect.  Washington  had  neither  original  ideas, 
nor  a  deeply-cultured  mind.  He  commands  by 
his  Integrity,  by  his  Justice.  He  loved  power  by 
instinct,  and  strong  government  by  reflective 
choice.  Twice  he  was  made  Dictator,  with  abso- 
lute power,  and  never  abused  the  awfnl  and 
despotic  trust.  The  monarchic  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians would  make  him  King.  He  trampled  on  their 
offer,  and  went  back  to  his  fields  of  corn  and 
tobacco  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  grandest  act  of 
his  public  life  was  to  give  up  his  power;  the  most 
magnanimous  deed  of  his  private  life  was  to  lib- 
erate his  slaves. 

Washington  is  the  first  man  of  his  type;  when 
will  there  be  another?  As  yet  the  American 
rhetoricians  do  not  dare  tell  half  his  excellence ; 
but  the  people  should  not  complain. 

Cromwell  is  the  greatest  Anglo-Saxon  who  was 
ever  a  Ruler  on  a  large  scale.  In  intellect,  he  was 
immensely  superior  to  Washington;  in  integrity, 
immeasurably  below  him.  For  one  thousand 
years  no  king  in  Christendom  has  shown  siich 
greatness,  or  gives  us  so  high  a  type  of  manly 
virtue.  He  never  dissembled.  He  sought  nothing 
for  himself.  •  In  him  there  was  no  unsound  spot; 
nothing  little  or  mean  in  his  character.  The 
whole  was  clean  and  presentable.  We  think  bet- 
ter of  mankind  because  he  lived,  adorning  the 
earth  with  a  life  so  noble.  Shall  we  make  am 
idol  of  him,  and  worship  it  with  huzzas  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  with  stupid  rhetoric  on  other 
days?  Shall  we  build  him  a  great  monument, 
founding  it  in  a  slave  pen?  His  glory  already 
covers  the  continent.  More  than  two  hundred 
places  bear  his  name.  He  is  revered  as  "The 
Father  of  his  Country.**  The  people  are  Ms 
memorial  The  Hew  York  Indians  bold  tbtetrft- 
dition  of  him.  "  Alone,  of  all  white  »en/^  say; 
they,  **he  has  been  admitted  to  the  Indian  Hea- 
ven, because  of  Ms  justice  to  the  Bed  Men.  He 
lives  in  a  great  palace,  built  like  a  fort.  All  the 
Indians,  as  they  go  to  heaven,  pass  by,  and  he 
bim«elf  is  in  his  uniform,  a  sword  at  his  side, 
walking  to  and  fro.  They  bow  reverently,  with 
great  humility.  He  returns  the  salute,  but  says 
nothing."  Such  is  the  reward  of  his  justice  to 
the  Bed  Men.  God  be  thanked  for  such  a  man  I 

"  A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride, 
The-  rajre  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death." 


KOEKB  JACOB  EAFHAUL 

Was  born  of  Jewish  parentage  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  September,  179®.  He  was  educated  in 
Ms  boyhood  for  the  ministry,  at  the  Jewish 
College  at  Copenhagen.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  England  and  acquired  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  language.  In  1821,  having  trav- 
elled previously  on  the  Continent,  he  entered 
the  University  of  (Jiessen,  where  he  studied  foin: 
years.  Betnrning  to  England  in  1825,  he  mar- 
ried and  made  that  country  his  home.  He  now 
became  known  to  the  pnblic  by  his  efoqaeot 
lectures  on  Hebrew  Biblical  poetry,  and  In  1884 
commenced  the  publication  of  The  Ifebrew  Me- 
view,  &r.  Magazine  of  RabMmcal  Lit&r<xfair$y 
which  he  continued  for  two  years.  This  -was 
the  first  Jewish  periodical  ever  jrttbEshed  in 
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Great  Britain.  Between  1834  and  1837  lie 
translated  into  English  some  writings  of  Mai* 
moaides,  the  Sffher  IMarim,  or  **  Book  of  Prin- 
ciples,17 of  *ne  Rabbi  Joseph  Albo,  and  the  Tain 
Jse&amn,  &  work  on  Ethics  of  Rabbi  Naphthali 
Hirtz  Wesselv.  In  1839  he  published  Festival* 
of  the  Lord,  a  series  of  essays  on  Jewish  festi- 
vals. About  the  year  1840  he  published,  jointly 
•with  the  Rev.  I).  A.  Be  Sola,  of  London,  a 
translation  of  eighteen  treatises  of  the  Mithna. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  rabbi  preacher 
to  the  synairoirue  at  Birmingham,  where  he 
"became  engaged  in  founding  a  Hebrew  national 
school.  He  was  also  now  much  employed  as  a 
popular  lecturer  on  Biblical  poetry  and  other 
sacred  topics.  la  184©  he  came  to  Hew  York, 
and  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Anglo-Ger- 
man Hebrew  Congregation  of  the  city  as  their 
preacher.  He  also  delivered  several  courses  of 
public  lectures  on  the  Biblical  history  and  lite- 
"rature,  which  were  received  with  great  favor. 
He  pnblished,  in  1852,  Devotional  Exercises  for 
the  Daughters  of  Iwael;  in  1856,  his  lectures  on 
the  Port-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews,  in  2  vols,, 
12mo ;  in  1859,  a.  religious  treatise,  The  Path  to 
Immortality^  and  in  1861,  a  discourse  entitled 
TheJBibk  WimofSlmery*  He  died  in  1868. 

EMORY  WASKEtJRISr 

Was   bom   February   14,  1800,    in  Leieesfeer, 

Mass*  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College, 
Ham,  where  he  graduated  in  1817;  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821,  and  practised 
the  profession  for  the  next  seven,  years  in  Leices- 
ter. He  then  removal  to  Worcester,  Mass.  In 
June,  184:4,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  held  the  office  till 
1847,  when  he  resigned.  In  the  autumn  of 
1853,  he  TV* as  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  held  the  office  for  one  year.  In  1855,  he 
was  appointed  lecturer,  and  the.  same  year  pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  Law  School  in  the  university. 
Since  185tf  he  has  resided  at  Cambridge,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  "Washourn  (he  receiv- 
ed the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard 
University  and  from  Williams  College  in  1854} 
are  numerous.  Several  of  them  are  occasional 
addresses  delivered  at  various  times  before  the 
Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  the  Massachu- 
setts  Temperance  Society,  and  other  public  as- 
sociations; a  number  are  legal  or  political 
pamphlets,  discussing  questions  involving  im- 
portant principles.  The  following  are.  of  an 
historical  character:  An  Address*  Commemoror 
tiwofthe  Part  taken  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Lei- 
cester,  Ma&.\  in  the  Events  of  the  Jtewlutwn,  de- 
Hvered  July  4,  1849  (8vo,  pp.  48);  Address  at 
the  Social  Festival  of  the  Bar  of  Worcester 
Cbunty,  February  7,  1856,  containing  a  history 
of  the  bar,  and  notices  of  its  members  for  twen- 
ty-five years  (8vo,  pp  73);  Brief  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Leicester  Academy  (I860,  8vo,  pp. 
158) ;  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Town  of  Leicester , 
Mass.,  during  the  first  century  from  it*  settle- 
ment (1860,  8vo,  pp.  467);  Sketches  of  the  Judi- 

*  Appietoift  3STew  American  Cyclopaedia. 


cud  History  of  Masmchusetts  from  16  SO  to  the 
Revolution  in  1775  (1840,  8vo,  pp.  407),  a  work 
the  result  of  several  years'  research,  and  often 
referred  to  as  an  authority  upon  the  topics  of 
which  it  treats ;  and  an  Ad*lress  at  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Incorporation  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  June  3, 
1856  (8vo,  pp.  68).  Dr.  Washburn's  most  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession are :  A  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of 
Seal  Property,  1861 ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Ameri- 
can Law  of  Easements  and  Servitudes  ;  Lectures 
on  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Law,  1871 ;  and 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Testimony  of  Ex$ertB^  1866. 

FSARCIS  BEIKLEY. 

Francis  Brinley  was  born  at  Boston,  November 
10, 1800.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
graduating  in  1818,  when  he  became  a  law 
student  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  Sulli- 
van. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he 
attained  his  majority.  He  early  took  an  interest 
in  public  affairs,  advocating  railway  and  other 
internal  improvements,  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  and  was  a  firm  supporter  of  a 
well-regulated  militia,  in  which  he  held  various 
commissions,  being  thrice  elected  captain  of 
"The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany.7' He  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Boston  for  several  years,  and  its 
president  in  1850  and  1851.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  Boston  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  m  1882,  1850,  and  1854.  In  1852 
and  1853  he  was  in.  the  Senate,  and  in  1853  a 
member  of  the  convention  for,  revising  the 
State  Constitution.  In  1857  he  removed  to 
Tynjrsborough,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and 
in  1863  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from 
that  county.  He  now  resides  at  Newport,  B.  I. 

Mr.  Brinley  was  an,  early  contributor  to 
Hunt's  Merchant*?  Magazine  and  to  the 
American  Jurist.  His  legal  articles  were 
elaborate,  and  those  on  "Dower"  were  cited 
by  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  "Commentaries." 
He  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
newspaper  press,  and  has  lectured  with  much 
success.  In  1830  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Franklin  Debating  Society  of  Boston, 
which  was  published.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Life  of  his  brother-in-law,  William  T.  Porter, 
the  founder  of  the  Few  York  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton  of  that  city  in  1860 — a  well-prepared  work, 
which  was  favorably  received  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Brinley >s  reports  as  a  legislator  are 
numerous  and  thorough.  They  include  some 
valuable  papers  on  popular  education,  and  on 
the  fisheries  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

JONATHAN  B.  BRIGHT, 

The  author  of  a  work  of  rare  value  and  interest, 
tracing  the  genealogy  of  his  family  in  England, 
is  of  the  fifth  generation  of  the  descendants  of 
Henry  Bright,  Jr.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk, 
England,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  at 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  about  1630.  Mr. 
Bright,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in 
"Waltham,  Massachusetts,  April  23,  1800,  on  the 
spot  where  he  now  lives.  He  received  a  com- 
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mon-school  education  in  the  town,  according  to 
the  limited  opportunities  of  those  days,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  removed  with  an  older 
brother  to  Missouri ;  thence,  on  coming  of  age, 
to  Alabama,  where  he  continued  in  business  till 
1823,  when  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  for 
the  ensuing  twenty-five  years  engaged  in  that 
city  as  a  cotton  broker.  In  1849  he  retired 
from  business  and  returned  to  his  native  place. 

An  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Bond,  the  author  of  the  Genealogies  and 
History  of  Watertown,  led  Mr.  Bright  to  pursue 
the  investigation  of  his  family  history  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  where  he  caused 
various  researches  to  be  made.  The  result  of 
the  latter  was  the  collection  of  amass  of  interest- 
ing material  which  he  arranged  and  printed  for 
private  distribution  in  1858,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled,  The  Bright*  of  Suffolk,  England, 
Represented  in  America  In/  the  Descendants  of 
Henry  Bright,  Jr.  The  narrative  is  confined  to 
the  family  of  John  Bright,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  his  descendants.  The  book  includes  much 
interesting  information,  with  numerous  pictorial 
.  illustrations  of  the  old  churches,  manor  houses, 
and  other  localities  of  the  county  incidentally 
connected  with  the  family  history.  It  is  pre- 
pared throughout  with  great  care  and  method, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  for  works  of 
its  description. 

Mr.  Bright  has  also  collected  a  harvest  of 
materials  relating  to  jfche  descendants  of  Henry 
Bright,  Jr.,  in  America.  Those  bearing  the 
name  have  not  been  numerous,  though  his 
descendants  in  the  female  line  have  been  more 
largely  represented, 

WAEKEM  BUETOJL 

Warren  Burton  was  bora  in  Wilton,  Few 
Hampshire,  on  tie  2M  of  Ifoveaber,,  1800.  His 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that 
placse,  having  emigrated  fro*  Banvers*  where 
the  family  had  lived'from  the  tin^s  of  the  arrival 
of  their  earliest  American  ancestor,  about  the 
year  1638.  Danvers  was  then  a  part  of  Salem. 
Leaving  Danvers  in  early  manhood,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  wife,  he  raised  his  log  cabin 
in  the  wilderness,  and  opened  to  cultivation  the 
farm  still  occupied  by  his  descendants,  in  what  is 
now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  and  moun- 
tain towns  in  New  England.  He  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  French  war,  and  was  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg.  He  bore  his  part  also 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  was 
a  commissioned  officer.  Subsequently,  during  a 
long  life,  he  was  ever  held  in  honor  by  Ms  fel- 
low -citizens,  living  occupied,  during  the  lapse 
of  a  generation,  those  town  offices  which  are 
bestowed  upon  the  men  to  whom  the  people 
look  for  guidance,  and  in  whom  they  place  thseir 
highest  confidence. 

Young  Burton's  early  life  was  subject  to  the 
influences  which  have  so  strongly  stamped  the 
New  England  character,  and  given  it  the  force 
with  which  it  has  pushed  forward  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  age.  His  mother 
died  not  many  months  after  his  birth.  She  was 
of  the  family  of  Warren,  early  established  in 
Massachusetts.  For  some  time  before  her  mar- 
riage she  had  been  &  teacher.  The  son  knew 


her  only  in  the  memory  she  left  behind  her. 
She  was  all  that  is  lovely  and  estimable,  as  every 
one  who  had  known  her  concurred  in  attesting. 
Her  name  was  precious  in  the  recollection  of 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
her  pupils,  and  was  handed  down  in  tradition  as 
the  4tgood  teacher."  Her  image,  thus  impressed 
upon  the  heart  of  her  bereaved  child,  is  drawn, 
by  him  on  the  pages  of  his  District  School  09  it 
Was,  in  the  character  of  u  Mary  Smith."  His 
father,  also,  had  been  a  teacher.  He  thus  natu- 
rally inherited  a  turn  of  mind  that  inclined  him 
to  the  great  subject  which  became  the  predomi- 
nant aim  of  his  life  and  writings.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  was  transferred  to  the 
guardian  care  of  his  grand-parents,  who  were 
both  adapted  to  make  the  most  salutary  impres- 
sions upon  his  forming  character.  The  firmness, 
dignity,  and  integrity  of  the  one,  combining  the 
best  fruits  of  the  experience  of  a  patriotic  sol- 
dier and  virtuous  husbandman,  and  the  other 
an  embodiment  of  all  domestic  and  maternal 
excellence,  made  the  family  the  abode  of  piety, 
obedience,  truthfulness,  and  harmonious  order. 
The  law  of  God  and  man  was  held  in  unquestioned 
authority  and  supreme  reverence.  Growing  up 
under  such  circumstances,  he  was  led  to  enter- 
tain those  views  and  sentiments  of  the  incalcula- 
ble importance  of  making  the  home  a  school  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  love,  which  have  engaged 
so  large  a  share  in  the  labors  of  his  life  and  the 
efforts  of  Ins  pen. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  he  had  cherished 
the  vision  of  a  collegiate  education,  and  there 
are  few  more  striking  instances  of  the  triumph 
of  a  resolute  purpose  to  accomplish  a  difficult 
end,  in  the  absence  of  aid  and  opportunity,  by 
mere  force  of  energy  ami  will,  than  fee  exhibited. 
Me  never  had  the  benefit  of  any  other  than  a 
district  school.  He  Ikad  aeoess  to  mo  acaieaiy. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  the  occasional  instructions  of 
the  good  parish  minister,  given,  at  long  intervals, 
at  his  residence,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles* 
Solitary  and  alone,  at  periods  spared  from  the 
labors  of  a  farm,  in  days  of  summer  rain,  and 
often  in  hours  stolen  from  sleep,  besides  the 
more  unbroken  opportunity  of  the  leisure  winter, 
the  young  lad  pursued  his  object.  He  was,  per- 
haps, as  nearly  self-prepared  as  any  one  ever 
was,  and  with  as  few  advantages ;  but  he  accom- 
plished his  object,  and  pas-ed  a  favorable  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  Harvard  College  in  1817, 
at  an  age  not  above  the  average  of  those  who 
had  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  regular  academ- 
ical instruction.  He  was  honorably  distin- 
guished in  the  class  that  graduated  in  1821. 
After  keeping  school  for  some  time  he  entered 
the  Theological  Institution  at  Cambridge,  and, 
in  the  summer  of  1826,  received  approbation  aa 
a  preacher  from  the  Boston  Association  of  Min- 
isters, and  was  ordained  in  March,  1828,  at  East 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Burton  was  naturally  of  an  independent 
spirit,  and  his  feelings  and  tastes  led  him  to  de- 
sire a  freer  and  more  untrammelled  life  than  was 
consistent  with  confinement  to  the  restraints  of 
a  local  settlement  After  a  brief  ministry,  and 
an  amicable  separation  from  his  pastoral  obliga- 
tions, he  devoted  himself  to  objects  of  compre- 
hensive reform,  still  continuing  to  preach  wher- 
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ever  a  field  of  usefulness  opened.  In  tMs  way 
be  ha$  inculcated  Hi®  truths  and  precepts  of  re- 
ligion, »4  labored  for  the  special  objects  of 
philanthropy,  over  a  wide  surface  of  country. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  great  object  of  his  life 
lilts  been  to  promote  the  true  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  raise  the  condition  of  scl tools,  but 
chiefly  to  purify  and  deepen  the  sources  of  all 
trie  civilization,  by  securing  universal  attention 
to  the  spbtre  of  home  education.  For  this  he 
kbored  constantly  and  devotedly.  He  has  gone 
forth  to  the  work  self-appointed,  and  sustained 
as  means  were  providentially  afforded.  By  lee- 
tares  extensively  given ;  by  meetings  for  discus- 
sion, held  in  a  continued  series,  under  his  own 
supervision ;  by  similar  proceedings  initiated  by 
Mmsel£  but  carried  out  by  others  brought  into 
fee  work  by  him,  ia  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  by  courses  of  meetings  at  the  State  House 
while  it®  was  chaplain  of  one  or  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  at  which  distinguished  speak- 
ers were  induced  by  him  to  advocate  the  cause, 
a  steady  and  efficient  influence  in  its  favor  has 
been  brought  to  bear.  These  meetings  were 
presided  over,  in  several  of  the  States,  by  the 
governors,  and  other  eminent  official  personages 
and  leading  mem.  Reports  of  them,  inserted  in 
the  newspapers,  have  diffused  ideas  and  interest 
throughout  the  whole  community .  Large  num- 
bers dt  p«kfed  dftetoKEente  3bave  lyeea  awaited, 
together  with  an  extensive  correspondence,  over 
the  whole  country.  '  He  has  iMwi  classes  for  ia- 
straction  in  private  as  well  as  public  meetings, 
and  in  nil  these  multiplied  ami  diversified  and 
eeolaniied  forms  of  effort  and  influence,,  be  Baa 
undoubtedly  accomplished  great  and  permanent 
good. 

Mr.  Burton's  publications  are  all  the  natural 
outgrowths  of  the  prevailing  objects  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  at  the  time  of  their  pro-  j 
dnction,  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  very  strict  sense, 
&  part  of  himself,  and  mark  the  current  of  his 
mental  history*  While  in  the  Theological  School, 
and  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  his  specula- 
tions and  studies  were  nraeb  engrossed  in  the 
subject  of  the  Divine  Providence  over  human  des^ 
tiny,  aikl  the  result  was  a  series  of  discourses, 
which  afterwards  took  the  form  of  lectures,  and 
finally  of  a  volume,  entitled,  Uhe&ring  Vi$w$  of 
Man  and  Prmidmce,  drawn  from  &  consideration 
of  the  Origin^  Uses,  and  Eemedie*  of  JSviL  It 
was  well  received  by  the  public,  although  some 
of  its  theories  did  not  retain  the  author's  ap- 
proval in  the  subsequent  course  of  his  philosopbi- 
cal  and  spiritual  progress  and  experience. 

When  phrenology  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  reflecting  minds,  Mr  Bur- 
toe  explored  the  subject  with  earnestness,  and 
brought  it  into  the  service  of  his  great  object. 
He  made  it  the  basis  of  a.  course  of  lectures  on 
borne  and  school  education,  which  were  exten- 
sively delivered.  His  experience  in  this  respect 
impressed  Mm  with  the  great  importance  of  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  tMs  science  among 
the  people.  To  this  end  foe  prepared  a  work  on 
the  subject,  illustrating  it  ia  plain  and  practical 
expression,  and  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  published 
by  the  Harpers  in  1842,  under  the  title  of  Uncle 
$am^  Meewimwdatian  of  Phrenology. 


A  strong  natural  sentiment  of  mental  inde- 
pendence, strengthened  into  an  -almost  ruling 
passion  by  what  he  had  observed  as  the  evil 
consequences  of  a  want  of  it,  took  expression  in 
a  Aeries  of  lectures,  afterwards  collected  into  a 
treatise  and  published  under  the  title  of  White 
Slmery*  It  was  a  vigorous  attack  upon  -party 
domination,  and  was  well  received. 

His  District  School  as  it  Was  has  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  will  probably  always  retain  its 
hold  upon  the  public  favor,  not  only  from  its 
lively  and  spirited  style,  but  because  it  presents 
a  vivid  picture,  not  elsewhere  perhaps  to  be 
found,  of  a  large  segment  of  Hew  England  life, 
as  it  then  was,  in  that  very  considerable  part  of 
it  which  was  connected  with  the  action  and  in- 
fluence of  the  school  system  in  the  rural  towns. 
This  work  was  republished  in  England  without 
the  knowledge  of  its  author,  and  without  being 
credited  to  him.  It  appears  there  as  an  original 
publication,  and  purports  to  give  a  view  of  $"ew 
England  life. 

But  Mr.  Burton's  most  valuable  work,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  persons^  i»  his  Helps  to  Edu- 
cation in  the  Homes  of  our  Country,  It  is 
written  in  a  finished  and  attractive  style.  The 
Harpers  have  publish^*!*  in  a  'beantifol  form  of 
typograpl*yr  as <a  sepiwtte  work,  Aat  portion  of 
Hdjwtv  m^cmtwn  vrimirjiMfaftes  to  **he  disci- 
pline of  the  observing  faculties." , 
*  *'  Bat  printed  ipiGftdtMftiioiifl^  a*  "a  wlwie^  give  as- 
sTOEiice  tfeafc  few*  .i*bom ,  fcttwre  •  -  been  •  'usefi^  -  rand 
,  they  display,  in  a  manner '  original  aad  peculiar, 
*iw>ralv  intellect©^  ami  literary  powers,  and  pos- 
sess elements  of  interest,  that  will  secure  to  his 
name  an  honored  place  among  the  writers  of  the 
•country.  They  have,  throughout,  one  feature  of 
attractiveness  which  cannot  fail  to  distinguish 
them.  From  his  childhood  he  had  cultivated,  the 
keenest  sensibility  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  nature.  As  a  painter  of  nature  in  its 
whole  compass,  from  its  grandest  phenomena  to 
the  minutest  details  of  its  glories  and  delights, 
his  pen  has  achieved  results  which  approach  in. 
effectiveness  the  mo>t  successful  works  of  the 
pencil.  His  word  paintings  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  the  value  and  interest  of 
his  writings.  In  a  lecture  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instraction,  he  treated  the  subject  of 
Scenery.  Bo  much  interest  was  taken  in  it,  that 
he  was  led  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  publication 
entitled  Scenery  Showing,  or  Word  Paintings  of 
the  Iteautiful,  Picturesque*  and  Grand  in  Na- 
ture. The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  education  beyond  the  forms  and  les- 
sons of  the  school,  to  the  broadest  and  liveliest 
exercise  of  the  observing  faculties,  and  to  train 
the  .popular  taste  i  and  thoughts,  from  early  life 
to  its  latest  stage,  to  study  the  text-book  of  na- 
ture, written  in  a  language  equally  intelligible 
and  constantly  open  to  all.  The  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  varied  scenery  of  the  home  of  his 
childhood  kindled  this  love  of  nature  in  his 
heart  at  the  first  dawning  of  his  observing  facul- 
ties, and,  united  with  quick  imagmative"powers, 
and  the  kindly  and  judickms  influence  of  a  re- 
ligious home  education,  impressed  a  marked  and 
dominating  character  upon  his  life  and  writings. 

In  addition  to  the  works  previously  mentioned, 
Mr.  Burton  published  a,  small  pamphlet  in  1829, 
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entitled,  My  Religion*  Experience  at  my  Native 
Home.  It  was  a  story-like  and  graphic  produc- 
tion, find  was  so  well  liked  by  the  denomination 
to  which  he  belonged  as  to  be  adopted  bj  them 
as  a  tract  for  gratuitous  circulation. 

In  1804  he  gave  a  lecture  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction.  The  topic  was  mainly 
on  emulation,  as  a  motive  to  study  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Abont  the  same  time  he  published, 
in  the  shape  of  a  book  review,  an  Emty  on  the 
Divine  Agency  in  the  Material  Unfaene.  The 
object  was  to  set  forth,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  many  of  onr  distinguished  scientific  men,  the 
immediate  will  and  activity  of"  the  Creator  in  all 
the  operations,  tfae-nigiiiiert  and  tte  minutest, 
of  His  works,  •  Besides  these,  tbero  twve  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  from  his  pen,  in  annuals, 
and  other  periodicals,  narrative  and  descriptive 
articles  illustrative  of  human  character  ©r  of 
the  scenery  of  our  country.  He  died  in  186®. 

CHAELES   CONSTANTINE  PISE, 

An  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  born  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in 
1802.  After  graduating  at  the  Georgetown 
(D.  C.)  College,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  pursue 
his  theological  studies.  Recalled,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  entered 
the  seminary  of  Mount  St  Mary's,  Erametsburg, 
Maryland,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
rhetoric  and  poetry.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1825,  and  became  minister  at  Fredericktown, 
Maryland,  and  shortly  after  was  attached  to  the 
cathedral  at  Baltimore.  His  History  of  the 
Church,  from  its  Establishment  to  the  Reforma- 
tion (5  vols.  8vo,  Baltimore,  I8SO);  Father 
Rowland,  a  tale  in  answer  to  F&th&r  ^(H&nent^  a 
popular  Anti-Roman  Catholic  novel ;  and  a  vol- 
ume of  poetry,  The  Pleamrm  &f  Religion^  ««$ 
other  Poem*,  weT©  written  at  this  tame.  Subse- 
quently, Dr.  lPfse'  visited  ftonie  a  second  time, 
and  6a  his  reMrn  was  engaged  in  clerical  duties 
successively  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Kew  York, 
and  Brooilyn.  His  later  writings  in  theology, 
Action,  and  poetry,  include  a  poem  entitled  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  Zenosivs,  or  the  Pilgrim 
Convert;  Indian  Cottage,  an  Unitarian  Story ; 
Aletheia*  or  Letters  on  the  Truth  of  the  Catholic 
Doctrines;  Letters  to  Ada;  Christianity  and 
the  Church  ;  Lives  of  St.  Ignatius  and  his  First 
Companions;  Notes  on  a  Protestant  Catechism  ; 
The  Catholic  Bride,  a  translation  from  the  Ital- 
ian ;  and  Horm  Vagabond®.  He  died  in  1866. 

THOMAS.  J.  OO2TAHT' 

Was  born  in  180%  ai  Brandon,  Vermont,  studied 
at  Middleburg  College  in  that  State,  and  sub- 
sequently gave  particular  attention  to  philologi- 
cal investigations*  He  was  tutor  for  a  time  im 
Qolunabia  College,  District  of  Columbia,  a»d 
afterward  professor  of  languages  in  Waterville 
College,  Maine,  In  183S  he  resigned  this  pw 
fessorshira,  and  occupied  his  time  In  the  critical 
study  of  the  oriental  languages.  He  became 
professor  of  biblical  literature  and  critadsna  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hamilton,  Kew 
York,  and  in  1850  accepted  a  similar  professor- 
ship in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Eochester, 
York.  He  held  this  till  1859,  when  l*e 


made  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Conant  has  particularly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the 
view  of  preparing  an  improved  English  version 
of  the  Bible.  In  1856,  his  revised  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  including  the  common  English 
version  and  the  Hebrew  text,  with  critical  and 
philological  notes,  was  published  in  a  quarto 
volume  by  the  "American  Bible  Union."  The 
New  Testament^  Genesis^  Psalms,  and  Proverbs^ 
nave  followed.  He  has  also  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Oesenius's  Hebrew  Gramniarf  with  the 
additions  of  Kodiger. 

HANNAH    CHAPLIN  CON  AWT, 

The  wife  of  the  preceding,  published  numerous 
translations  from  the  German  and  several  origi- 
nal works.  She  was  the  dmugliter  of  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Chaplin,  president  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege, Maine.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  Coeant 
in  18S2,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Her  translations 
include  several  of  the  commentaries  of  Neander 
on  the  Epistles  of  John  and  James,  and  tlte 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  New* 
England  Theocracy,  an  historical  sketch  by 
Uhden,  published  in  ia57.  Mrs.  Conant  also 
wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  missionary 
Dr.  Judson,  entitled  The  Earnest  Man,  and  a 
Popular  History  of  English  Bible  Translation. 
Mrs.  Conant  died  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
February,  1865. 

JOSEPH   LEMUEL   CHESTER 

Was  "born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  April  80, 
1821.  His  father  dying  when  be  was  a  mere 
child,  his  progress  in  life  was  dependent  on  Ills 
own  energies  and  resources.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Few  York  in  1&8;  f»t  aban- 
doned It  for  a  branch  of  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion, in  which  he  was  engaged  in  that  city  and 
Philadelphia  until  about  1852,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  weekly  and  monthly  press,  under  various 
signatures,  that  of  "Julian  Cramer"  being  the 
one  best  known  to  the  community.  He  then  be- 
came connected  with  the  Philadelphia  press, 
both  there  and  as  a  corresponding  editor  at 
Washington!  For  a  time  he  was  one  of  the  as- 
sistant clerks  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  Since  1858  he  has  resided  at 
London,  England. 

Mr.  Chester's  publications  include  Greenwood 
G&nwt&Tj  and  oth&r  J*04m* '  (12sao,  New  York 
and  Bosion,  1&4&) ;  A  Preliminary  Tremtise  on 
Law  of  "Repulsion,  as  ®  Universal  Law  of 
&&  (8vo,  Philadelphia,  1853,  pp.  64); 
Laws  of  Virginia,  the  Personal 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Douglas^  a  South- 
ern Woman^  who  was  Imprisoned  for  one  Month 
in  tike  Common  Jail  of  Norfolk,  under  the  Laws 
of  Virginia,  for  the  Crime  of  Teaching  Free  Col- 
ored  Children  to  Read  (12mo,  Boston  and 
Cleveland,  1854,  pp.  65);  John  Rogers;  me 
Compiler  of  the  First  Authorized  English  Bible  ; 
the  Pioneer  of  the  English  Reformation  and  its 
first  Martyr, — embracing  a  Genealogical  Ac- 
count of  his  Family ,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
some  of  his  Principal  Descendants,  his  own 
Writings,  <&c>  (8vo.,  London,  England,  1861,  pp, 
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452).  He  has  established  a  reputation  as  a  care- 
M,  thorough,  and  reliable  antiquary,  and  has 
"been  made  an  honorary  member  of  several  of 
the  learned  societies  of  England  devoted  to 
roch  researches. 

**  Mr.  Chester  has  recently  assisted  in  editing, 
for  the  Harleian  Society,  the  Visitation  of  Lon- 
don of  1634,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
English  heraldric  records.  He  has  also  had  in 
preparation,  for  several  years,  an  annotated 
edition  of  The  Marriage  and  Baptumal  Register 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  from  the  Commencement 
to  the  Present  Time,  to  be  issued  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Bean  Stanley  and  the  Chapter  of  West- 
minster. The  style  of  his  writings  is  nervous 
and  compact;  and  as  an  investigator  of  histori- 
cal subjects,  he  is  said  to  have  few  equals* 


VEFTWOETH  UPHAM 

"Was  born  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  May  4, 
1802.  His  earliest  years  were  passed  m  the 
depths  of  a  forest,  on  the  very  extreme  oot- 
settlements  of  that  province,  partly  in  what  is 
now  the  parish  of  Upham  and  partly  in  Sussex 
Yale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebecas's.  At 
about  eight  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  the 
Latin  School  at  Sk  John.  When  less  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  came  near  haying  his  lot 
in  life  casfc  in  a  very  different  direction  from  that 
nfterward  assigned  him.  Captain  Blythe,  of  the 
British  sloof-of-war  Boxer,  stationed  at  St. 
Jeka,  took  a  warm  interest  in  him,  and  was 
making  arrangements  to  procure  for  him  a  mid- 
shipman's warrant  in  the  royal  navy  and  take 
Mm  on  board  his  vessel.  But  in  the  mean 
while  word  was  brought  that  the  United  States 
sloop~of-war  Enterprise  was  off  the  coast. 
Captain  Blythe  slipped  his  cables  and  hurried 
without  &•  moment's  delay  to  meet  her.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  1813,  off  Portland  harbor, 
after  a  most  sanguinary  and  gallant  action,  in 
which  both  commanders  were  .killed,  the  Boxer 
was  captured.  This  put  an  end  to  the  business 
of  the  midshipman's  warrant. 

Another  circumstance,  occurring  in  his  child- 
hood, singularly  changed  the  direction  of  his 
life.  His  f»her  bad  many  friends  in  eminent 
positions  ia  England;  among  them  the  Right 
Honorable  Spencer  Perceval,  prime  minister, 
who,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  transferred  his 
Mendly  regards  to  the  son.  He  sent  to  him 
from  time  to  time  valuable  presents  in  books  and 
articles  of  dress  suitable  to  a  boy  of  his  age,  and 
&  considerable  sum  of  money  to  aid  in  his  educa- 
tion. The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  llth  of 
May,  1812,  closed  all  prospects  of  advancement 
in  that  quarter. 

Soon  after  this,  young  Upham  was  placed  in 
an  apothecary's  store,  where,  for  some  time,  he 
was  employed  in  preparing  medicines,  going 
through  the  entire  Edinburgh  Materia  Medica, 
and  waiting  as  an  attendant  upon  the  proprietor, 
who  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  extensive 
private  practice  and  in  charge  of  hospitals.  The 
death  of  the  physician  broke  up  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  then 
placed  on  a  farm  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Annapolis,  about  fifteen  miles  above  the 
town  of  that  name,  where  he  performed  the 


work  of  which  a  lad  of  his  years  was  capable, 
On  the  14th  of  June,  1816,  he  left  that  country, 
without  any  companion  for  the  trip,  and,  cross- 
ing the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  St.  John,  made  hia 
way  to  Eastport,  then  in  possession  of  the 
British,  and  from  point  to  point  along  the  coast 
to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  June. 

A  benevolent  relative  took  him  into  his 
family,  placed  him  in  his  store  for  a  time,  then 
sent  him  to  school,  under  the  tuition  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Greele,  who  fitted  him  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, which  he  entered  in  1817.  He  took  his 
first  degree  in  1821,  having  shared  with  a 
talented  and  manly  classmate  the  highest  honors 
of  scholarship.  In  the  winter  of  his  sophomore 
year  he  taught  a  district  school  at  "Wilmington, 
in  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts.  In  the 
winter  of  his  junior  year  he  taught  at  Leomin- 
ster,  and  of  his  senior  year,  at  Bolton,  in  Wor- 
cester County,  Massachusetts.  After  spending 
the  usual  time  in  preparatory  studies  at  the 
Cambridge  Theological  School,  he  was  ordained 
as  colleague  pastor  to  the  Kev.  John  Prince, 
UL  D,,  over  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  8th  of  December,  1824.  Cn 
the  8th  of  December,  1844,  he  resigned  the 
pastoral  office,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  and 
long-continued  bronchitis,  which  prevented  the 
use  of  his  voice  in  public  delivery  for  two  or 
three  years.  He  transferred  his  place  from  the 
pulpit  to  a  pew,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to 
worship  in  that  church  and  to  reside  in  Salem. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  1826,  he  was  married  to 
Ann  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes, 
D.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  and  sister  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Although  born  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  his  ancestors  had  ever  lived  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  they  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers.  His  grandfather  was  born  in 
Maiden,  and  lived  and  died  a  physician,  in. 
Brookfield.  His  father  was  born  and  lived  in 
•the  practice  of  law  at  that  place.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1763.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising and  public-spirited  citizen,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  professional  business,  built  the  first 
woollen- mill  in  the  country,  and  started  the  man- 
ufacture of  salt  in  some  of  the  seaboard  towns. 
He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Brunswick,  at  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
of  that  province.  Pie  died  at  London  in  1808, 
while  engaged  in  public  business  relating  to  the 
affairs.of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Upham  in  Salem 
he  published  a  qonsiderable  variety  of  discourses 
and  tracts,  and  from  early  life  to  the  present 
time  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodical  works,  in  literature  and  theology,  as 
well  as  to  the  newspapers.  His  discourses  at 
the  dedication  of  the  present  house  of  worship 
of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  in  1826,  and  at  the 
completion  of  its  second  century  in  1829,  were 
the  result  of  much  research,  as  also  was  an 
extended  treatise,  in  the  form  of  a  discourse,  on 
the  prophetical  argument  for  Christianity.  Ser- 
mons on  special  occasions,  and  on  topics  of 
theological  or  controversial  interest,  were  printed 
at  different?  times.  In  1828,  he  published  a 
york  belonging  to  the  department  of  Scriptural 
interpretation,  entitled  Letters  on  the  Logos.  Tho 
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Design  of  thte  volume  was  to  show  that  the  true 
meaning  of  uthe  Word,"  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  and  in  the  Kew  Testament 
Scriptures  generally,  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
Platonizing  writings  of  a  later  period,  but  in  the 
literature  and  usages  of  language  of  the  Jews 
themselves  at  that  time.  This  work  was  con- 
sidered a  valuable  contribution  to  theological 
literature  by  learned  men  of  the  author's 
denomination.  In  1883,  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  lectures  on  Witchcraft,  comprising  a 
history  of  the  delusion  in  Salein  in  1692.  This 
volume  is  considered  *  reliable  and  standard 
account  of  that  wonder  of  the  early  times.  In 
18S5,  he  published  in  Sparks's  American  Biogra- 
phy a  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  This  work  was 
republkhed  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  School  Library  of  Massachusetts.  It 
also  substantially  reappeared  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  an  English  Family  Cyclopaedia. 
Pages  upon  pages  are  taken  without  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  whole  work  is  vamped  up 
with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  pla- 
giarism, with  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  its 
author.  Mr.  Uphara  delivered  the  Municipal 
Oration  at  Salem,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1842. 
In  1846,  on  the  52d  of  December,  he  delivered 
the  oration  before  the  New  England  Pilgrim 
Society,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  On  the  18th 
of  July,  1850,  he  delivered,  at  the  request  of  the 
city  government  of  Salem,  a  eulogy  on  President 
Taylor.  He  had  delivered,  some  years  before, 
discourses  on  President  Harrison,  Timothy 
Pickering,  and  Rev.  John  Prince,  LL.  D,  All 
these  several  discourses  were  published,  at  the 
times  of  their  delivery,  and  several  of  them  re- 
published.  In  consequence  of  repeated  solicita- 
tions made  to  him  by  gentlemen  acting  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  he  was 
Induced  to  prepare,  especially  for  school  libra- 
ries, a  Life  of  Washington.  In  accordance  with 
suggestions  ia  soroe  of  his  published  letters, 
Washington  was  allowed  to  tell  his  own  s*ory, 
in  extracts  from  his  own  writings.  This  could 
only  be  done  for  some  period  of  his  history,  but 
so  far  as  his  published!  writings  afforded  the 
material  it  was  done,  partly  in  deference  to  his 
expressed  wishes,  and  partly  because,  so  far  as  it 
went,  it  gave  to  the  work  the  authority  and 
interest  of  an  autobiography,  and  distinguished 
it  from  all  the  biographies  of  "Washington.  An 
injunction  was  obtained  against  its  publication, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
upon,  and  would  affect  injuriously  the  sale  of, 
the  "Writings  of  Washington,"  edited  by  Jared 
Sparks,  in  twelve  large  octavo  volumes.  The 
work  accordingly  was  not  issued,  and  its  author 
never  beheld  it  except  in  parcels  as  they  came 
to  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  correction,  and 
revision,  in  proof-sheets*  More  than  ten  years 
afterward  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was 
Jhaving  a  large  circulation  in  England.  By 
whose  agency,  and  in  what  way,  it  got  there, 
remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  It  purports  to 
"be  published  in  London,  at  the  office  of  the 
National  Illustrated  Library,  Strand,  227,  1852. 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  pp.  44S,  423. 
Without  alteration,  by  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  word  or  letter,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  it 
was  prepared  here.  It  was  evidently  put  to  , 
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press  in  England ;  whether  the  identical  stereo- 
type plates  cast  here  were  got  over  there,  is  not 
known  to  the  party  who  would  seem  to  have 
some  right  to  be  informed  in  the  premises. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Upham  published  the  Life, 
Explorations,  and  Public  Services  of  John 
Charles  Fremont.  From  March,  1845,  to  March, 
1846,  he  edited  the  Christian  Register.  From 
August,  1851,  to  August,  1852,  he  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts,  and  visited  the  schools,  addressing 
the  people  in  public  assemblies  in  furtherance  of 
that  cause,  in  more  than  a  hundred  towns.  In 
1852,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Salem,  and 
during  his  administration  reorganized  the  police, 
introducing  the  system  upon  which  it  has  since 
operated  efficiently,  and  also  secured  the 
requisite  appropriations  and  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  in 
that  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  1849,  1859, 
and  1860.  He  reported  and  carried  the  measures 
that  made  education  a  regular  department  of 
the  State  Government,  with  permanent  accom- 
modations within  the  walls  of  the  State  House. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1850, 
1857,  and  1858,  and  chosen  president  of  that 
body,  by  unanimous  election  in  each  instance, 
the  two  last-named  years.  His  efforts  in  the 
State  Legislature  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
interests  of  education  in  the  district  and  high 
schools,  and  the  endowment  of  the  colleges,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language  of  the  statute 
law  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1853. 

He  represented  the  Sixth  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Thirty-Third  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  from  185S  to  185^.  .He  was 
chairman  of  a  select  committee  raised  to  inves- 
tigate the  affairs  and  condition  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  and  in  an  elaborate  report  advo- 
cated the  policy  of  making  it  the  foundation  of 
a  library  worthy  of  a  nation  already  acknowl- 
edged as  a  first-rate  power  in  the  world,  and 
whose  strength  and  glory  are  in  the  diffusion 
of  universal  knowledge  among  its  people. 

**  In  1867  appeared,  in  two  volumes :  Salem 
Witchcraft;  with  an  Account  of  Salem  Village, 
and  a  History  of  Opinions  on  Witchcraft  and 
Kindred  Subjects.  It  was  followed  by :  Address 
at  the  Ite- Dedication  of  the  Fourth  Meeting- House 
of  the  Mrst  Church  in  Salem,  1868;  Memoir  of 
Francis  Peabody,  1869  /  Salem  Witchcraft  and 
Cotton  Mather:  A  Eeply,  1870.  Mr.  Upham  in 
187S  completed  the  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering, 
begun  by  Octavius  Pickering,  by  the  issue  of 
three  additional  volumes. 

JOHN  ADAMS  YDTIW 

Was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  February  5,  1801. 
His  father  was  a  dry-goods  merchant  of  the 
city,  in  whose  store  his  son,  after  acquiring  the 
elements  of  education  in  a  country  school,  pass- 
ed the  early  years  of  his  life.  Being  of  a 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  he  employed  his  leisure 
in  reading,  and  became  well  acquainted  with 
history,  biography,  and  geography.  He  was 
also  seriously  impressed  with  the  obligations  of 
religion.  On  coming-  of  age  he  formed  the  res- 
olution to  obtain  a  college  education,  and,  being 
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assisted  with  the  means  of  support  By  his  family 
and  Meeds,  entered  Phillips  Academy,  in  Exeter, 
H.  B.,  in  1828,  After  fourteen  months*  special 
preparation,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
18M,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  that  in- 
stitatioQ  in  18S8;'  After  spending  three  years 
at  the  Ttieologieal  Seminary  at  Andover,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1832. 
He  continue*!  In  the  active  discharge  of  his- clerical 
duties  in  Maiie,  Y&nnont,  and  Massachusetts  for- 
twenty  years,  -  when  the  failure  of  his  ^  health 
compelled  him  sfeo  aeek  retirement.  He  is  now 
(1873) .«  resident  01  Winchester,  Mass. 

The  publications  ©f  Mr.  Vinton  embrace  va- 
rious oxjpasitmaLdiscourses;  a  series  of  articles 
on  "Capital,  Punishment,"  in  the  Vermont 
Chronicle  in  1$<$8;  on  the  u  Condition  and 
Prospect  of  tha  Jews*"  in  the  same  journal  and 
the  Portland  Christian  Mirror,  in  1846;  and 
eight  papers  of,, "  iteminiscences  in  Relation  to 
Park  Street  Chmtjh,  Boston,"  contributed  to  the 
Boston  Recorder,  \n*l&±&.  The  last  series  forms 
&  valuable  co»ferib|itiozi  in  its  personal  and  criti- 
cal notices  to  the  religions  history  of  the  period. 
In  1858,  Mr.  ,"\pa%>a  published,  in  an  octavo 
olamev  tite,^ftFa2fc  of  extraordinary  labor  and 
&norial^  comprising  a 
ants  of  John  Vinton  of 
164$  ;  ,£&£«  Oem&Ugiml  Skelthe*  of  Sm- 

inUnj>crml  with  notices 
amUlet,  with  an,  Appen- 

y  of  the  Braintree  Iron 
Work,  0*4  ffiff  Hi*tori*d  Matter.  In  1864 
Mr.  Vinton  pi^i§|ted  a  similar  volnm^  Tke  Giles 
Memorial;  al9Q^3Qta  Sampson  Family. 

**  Mr.  Vinton*  reprinted  in  1866,  with  notes, 
a  Memoir  of  Ddtorah  Sampson,  a  heroine  of  the 
American  Revolution,  from  the  edition  of  179V — 
a  satisfactory  account  of  that  remarkable  wo- 
man. He  has  ready  for  the  press  (1873)  two 
family  histories — the  Symmes  Family  and  the 
Upton  Family ,  with  a  genealogy  of  the  "Wheel- 
wright family,,  and  ^  history  of  the  Antinomian 
Controversy  of  1687.  He  has  prepared  analyti- 
cal indexes  foHifbben  leading  historical  works. 

-  A  >.  ',  j; 
"•LOBSNZO  SABINE, 

A  Isfew  England  historical  writer,  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  New.1  Hampshire,  February  28,  1803. 
The  story  of  lete  life,  looking  to  the  valuable 
results  of  authwship  in  his  writings,  in  a  de- 
partment of  literature  requiring  great  diligence 
and  much  nicety  of  preparation,  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  is  the  narration  of 'a  self-edu- 
cated man,  adding  another  to  the  memorable 
instances  of  the  distinguished  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge under  peculiar  difficulties.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age,  on 't fie  "death  of  Ms  father,  the 
youth  was  kft  ia  utter  poverty,  and  without 
even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  to  make  his 
own  way  through  the  world  as  he  best  could. 
In  1821,  after  seeking  employment  in  Boston 
until  his  little  stock  of  money  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  went  to  Eastport,  Maine,  where  he 
entered  a  retail  shop  at  ten  dollars  a  month, 
sleeping  in  the  unfinished  attic,  filled  with  old 
barrels,  boxes,  and  other  rubbish — an  elevation 
which  he  reached  by  a  ladder.  This  humble 


mode  of  life  was  dignified  by  a  love  of  literature. 
The  shopkeeper's  assistant  soon  obtained  a  few 
hooks  on  credit,  and  devoted  his  entire  leisure 
to  study.  His  activity  then  displayed  itself  in 
his  opening  a  small  store  on  his  own  account 
while  yet  a  minor,  an  undertaking  which  result- 
ed in  bankruptcy  in  less  than  a  year.  He  then 
engaged  with  a  merchant  who  owned  ships  and 
transacted  a  large  business ;  kept  the  books  of 
the  u Passamaquoddy  Bank;"  and,  by  making 
the  best  of  his  assets  and  earnings,  settled  with 
his  creditors.  Such,  briefly  told,  is  his  early 
history.  For  the  fifteen  years  that  followed  he 
was  a  mere  frontier  trader.  Prom  1837  to  1838 
he  served  in  various  capacities  as  a  bank  officer* 
Meantime  the  acquisition  of  information  was  his 
paramount  object ;  and  the  weariness  of  business 
was  relieved  not  by  amusements,  but  by  his 
books  and  his  pen.  His  ability  and  usefulness 
also  led  to  his  employment  in  public  affairs. 
While  at  Eastport  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine  three  successive  years,  and  held 
the  office  of  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Customs. 
He  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1849 ;  was 
appointed,  in  1852,  a  secret  and  confidential 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the 
Ashbnrton  Treaty  as  connected  with  our  com- 
merce with  the  British  Colonies ;  and  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Thirty-second  Congress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Thompson.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade.  Bowdoia  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1846,  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity  in  1848. 

His  published  writings  are,  The  Life  of  Com- 
modore Edward  Preble,  U".  £  JV.,  an  18mo 
volume,  in  1847;  and  the  same  year  his  elabo- 
rate work,  The  Atnericcni  Loyalist &,  or  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Adherents  to  the  British  Crown 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Alphabetically 
Arranged,  with  ^Preliminary  Historical  Essay. 
A  new  edition  o"f  this  work,  greatly  enlarged, 
has  appeared  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  in  the 
year  1865.  In  the  elaborate  preface  to  this 
work,  Mr.  Sabine  presents  various  conclu- 
sions of  his  own  deduction,  drawn  from  his 
study  of  the  details  presented  in  the  lives  which 
follow.  The  work  has  taken  its  place  as  an  in- 
dependent and  original  contribution  to  the 
American  historical  library. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Sabine  published  Suggestions  to 
Young  Cashiers  on  the  Duties  of  their  Profes- 
sion, originally  a  prize  essay  in  the  Banker? 
Magazine.  In  1853  appeared  his  Report  on  the 
Principal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas,  pre- 
pared for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an 
octavo  of  over  three  hundred  pages.  The  same 
year  he  published  an  Address  before  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  Agricultural  Society.  In  1855 
appeared  his  Notes  on  Duels  and  Duelling,  a 
work  of  curious  biographical,  social,  and  histori- 
cal interest.  The  material,  unhappily  too  well 
stocked  with  American  examples,  is  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  general  his- 
torical essay. 

Cn  the  13th  of  September,  1859,  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  death  of  Major- Gen- 
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eral  James  "Wolfe,  lie  delivered  an  Address  before 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  So- 
ciety, in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts,  which  was  published  the  same 
year,  with  passages  omitted  in  the  delivery,  and 
illustrative  notes  and  documents.  1  his  discourse 
presents  a  minute  examination  of  the  incidents 
preceding  and  a' tending  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
with  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  part 
borne  by  Wolfe  in  that  memorable  transaction. 
It  is  something  beside  a  eulogy  of  the  great 
hero ;  it  is  an  important  study  of  an  extraordi- 
nary historical  epoch, 

Mr.  Sabine,  in  discharge  of  his  official  doty, 
has  written  nine  Animal  Report*  of  the  Gfowrnr 
mmt  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  (beginning 
with  The  F&urth),  and  is  also  the  author  of  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, the  Christian  Examiner^  and  the  Histori- 
cal Magazine.  His  entire  writings  have  been 
collected  in  eight  stately  octavo  volumes, 

FEEDEEIC   KIDDER. 

Frederic  Kidder  was  born  April  16,  1804,  in 
the  town  of  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Massachusetts*  and  fifty  miles 
from  Boston,  where  his  grandfather  was,  till  the 
Revolution,  a  prominent  citizen,  having  pur- 
chased, about  1745,  a  large  part  of  the  township. 
His  father,  Isaiah  Kidder,  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  note,  was,  as  early  as  1805,  interested  in  the 
first  cotton  manufacturing  in  that  State,  and  had, 
at  great  expense,  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  goods  not  before  produced  in  this  country. 
His  early  death,  and  the  change  of  national 
policy  caused  by  the  peace  of  1815,  which  swept 
away  the  property  of  our  infant  manufacturers, 
left  his  family  with  small  resources,  dependent 
for  their  education  and  support  upon  his  widow, 
a  woman  of  much  energy.  Frederic,  who  had 
early  shown  a  decided  taste  for  books,  liad  been 
kept  at  an  academy  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
intended  for  college ;  but  the  change  of  affairs 
on  the  death  of  his  father  caused  him  to  look 
around  him  for  some  employment  that  would 
sooner  prove  remunerative.  Accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  into  a  store  in 
Boston,  and,  after  remaining  there  a  few  years, 
removed  to  the  South,  and  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business.  Here  he  remained  about  ten 
years,  for  the  most  of  the  time  in  business  with 
his  brother.  He  then  returned  to  Boston,  where 
lie  established  himself  in  the  Southern  commis- 
sion business.  He  was  married  in  1841, 

He  has  devoted  much  of  Ms  leisure  to  the  read- 
ing and  investigation  of  American,  history.  In 
1849,  he  became  a  member  of  the  N.  E.  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Society,  fo  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  has  devoted  maefe  tuneand  considerable 
money.  As  early  as  18S5,  he  had  made  researches 
relative  to  the  history  of  his  native  town;  and 
from.  1849  to  1851,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
the  collection  of  materials  for  a  volume  on  the 
subject,  and  in  preparing  them  for  the  press.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  work  he  had  tbe  assistance 
of  an  old  school-fellow, who  had  some  experience 
as  an  author,  though  in.  a  different  line.  The 
book  was  brought  out  in  an  elegant  style.  Mr, 


Kidder  was  one  of  the  first,  jf  not  the  first,  to 
introduce  illustrative  engravings  into  an  Ameri- 
can town  history.  The  work  was  a  decided 
success.  Although  New  Ipswich  was  not  a  very 
old  town,  and  therefore  did  not  possess  the  anti- 
quarian interest  which  some  places  do,  the  his- 
tory proved  quite  interesting;  it  showed  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  ¥ew  England  town  for 
the  first  century  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Kidder  has  contributed  valuable  histori- 
cal articles  to  the  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  and  to  other  periodicals.  He  has 
given  mncli  time  to  the  history  of  the  Kew  Eng- 
land Indians,  particularly  to  their  language  and 
religion. 

**  Mr.  Kidder  has  recently  published :  The 
Esspeditiom  <?/  Captain  John  Loteucell  and  his 
Encounter*  with  the  Indians,  meluding  a  par- 
tieular  account  of  the  Ptqwtuket  Battle,  with  & 
history  of  that  tr&w,  and  <x,  reprint  of  Em. 
Thomas  Symme*1* Sermon^  1S65 ;  Military  Opera- 
tion* in  EmUm  Maine  and  Nwa  Scotia  during 
th#  Eewlution,  chiefly  compiled  from  the  Journal 
and  Letters  of  Col.  John  Allan,  with  Note*  and  a 
Memoir,  1867;  Hutory  of  the  First  New  Hamp- 
shire Regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
1668  /  and  History  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  1870, 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  TIUSK 

"VFas  born  at  Commercial  Point,  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  November  25, 1812.  He  is  of  the  seventh 
generation  in  descent  from  Captain  William 
Trask,  who  came  probably  from  Somersetshire, 
England,  and  who  settled  in  Salem,  Mass,,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Endicott,  in  1628.  He  was  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Governor  Endicott,  and  was  com- 
mander of  a  company  in  the  Peqiocl  wars.  On 
tlie  maternal  side  he  is  descended  from  Robert 
Pierce,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dorchester. 

After  receiving  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion, he  was  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to 
the  cabinet- waking  business,  in  his  native  town. 
In  1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  went  to 
Lockport,  Kew  York,  where  he  remained  a 
short  time  working  at  his  trade,  proceeding 
thence  to  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
continued  about  nine  months,  thence  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  tamed  nearly  a  year,  and  re- 
turning to  his  home  at  Dorchester  in  the  spring 
of  1837.  He  was  for  three  years,  until  1845,  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  in  Dorchester, 
and  assistant  assessor  in  18&Q.  He  was  obliged 
to  quit  his  occupation  on  account  of  ill  health, 
wliea  his  attention  was  drawn  to  historical  and 
antiquarian  pursuits,  a  taste  for  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  maternal  grandfather,  John 
Pierce,  father  of  the  late  Kev,  John  Pierce,  D.  D., 
of  Brookline.  He  assisted  S.  G.  Drake,  the  his- 
torian, in  collecting  material,  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  for  his  valuable  history  of  Boston,  by 
making  copies  of  the  ancient  town  records  of 
Boston,  fee-similes  of  autographs,  &c.,  copying 
some  of  the  records  almo>t  entire.  He  assisted 
General  W.  H.  Sumner  in  the  preparation  of  his 
History  of  East  Boston.  He  prepared  many 
articles  for  the  New  England  Historical  md 
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Genealogical  Register,  copying  for  it  many  en- 
tire documents  fratn  the  Massachusetts  archives, 
and  making  for  it  indices  of  names  from  1851  to 
1869  inclusive,  nineteen  volumes,  besides  several 
of  the  general  indices. 

When  the  ffittory  of  Dorchester^  published  in 
1850,  was  in  progress,*  he  wholly  prepared,  with 
much  labor,  for  that  work,  "chapters  xxii.  and 
xxiii.,  on  the  public  schools  and  teachers  of  that 
town,   making  one  hundred  and    thirty-seven 
pages  octavo,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  book. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Memoir  of  Andrew  H. 
Ward  (1863),   and  editor  of  The  Journal  of 
Joseph  Ware  (1852),  BayHetf*  jRemarfa  on  Gen- 
eral CM  (1864),  The  Bird  Family  (1871),  and 
The    tieaver  Family  (1872),  —five  pamphlets 
originally  published  in  the  Register.    Be  has 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  many  genealogies. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Historical  Genea- 
logical Society  since  1851.  has  been  librarian^ 
the  society,  and  has  served  on  the  publishing 
committee.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Dr. 'Joseph 
Palmer,  at  the  close  of  1861,  he  became  the  his- 
toriographer, and  keld  that  office  seven  years. 


ASBBEL  WOODWARD. 

Ashbel  Woodward,  the  seventh,  by  lineal  de- 
scent, from  Richard,  of  Watertown,  Massachn- 
setta  his  paternal  emigrant  ancestor,  was  born 
in  Willington,  Ckmmeeticat,  Jane  26f  2804.  He 
graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  in  18®0,  and  received  tlie  honorary 
degree  oflLlX  from  Yale  College  in  1855.  Doctor 
Woodward  has  long  resided  in  Franklin,  in  his 
native  State,  devoted  to  Ms  profession.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Soci- 
ety, and  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Examin- 
ing Board  of  the  same  State  during  the  entire 
period  of  oar  late  civil  troubles.  He  also  served 
in  the  field  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
nineteenth  army  corps  in  the  same  war  for  the 
Union.  He  has  for  a  mnnber  of  years  been  a 
medical  visitor  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut — is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  of  numer- 
ous other  learned  societies. 

He  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the 
Few  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Eeg- 
ister;  among  them  a  u  Sketch  of  the  Fillmore 
Family,"  1857,  and  a  "Memoir  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Kaowlton,"  1861,  He  has  also  been 
a  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  Philadelphia ;  Medical  Exam- 
iner, Chicago;  New  York  Observer,  &c. 

His  publications  in  separate  form  are ;  Vindi- 
cation of  General  Putnam,  printed  at  Norwich, 
1841;  Historical  Account  of  ike  Connecticut 
Medical  Society,  an  address  (Hartford,  1859, 
8vo) ;  History  of  the  Early  Physicians  of  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut  (Norwich,  1859,  8vo);  Medi- 
cal Ethics,  an  address  (Hartford,  1860,  8vo); 
Life,  an  address  (Hartford,  1861,  8vo);  Life  of 
General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  several  editions  (Hart- 
ford, 1862, 12mo) ;  Vindication  of  Army  Sur- 
geons (Hartford,  1868,  8vo) ;  gpteialism  in  Med- 
icine (1866) ;  Oml  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Town  of  Franklin,  Conn.  (1870) ;  An 
Ifa&ay  on  Cellular  Physiology  and  Pathology 
(New  Haven,  1871). 


HEXKY   A.    BOAKDMAN". 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  was  born  in  1808,  at 
Troy,  New  York.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College  —  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1829.  Ap- 
plying himself  to  theology,  he  was  ordained, 
and  in  18SS  became  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  held 
that  position  to  the  present  time  (1873). 

His  published  writings  are  chiefly  of  a  theo- 
logical character,  and  mostly  on  the  practical 
applications  of  Christianity  to  life.  In  1839  he 
published  a  treatise,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin.  In  1841  appeared  his  Letters 
to  Bishop  Doane  on  the  Oxford  Tracts*  follow.ed 
in  1844;  by  The  Prelatical  Doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Succession  Examined. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  works  by  which  Dr. 
Boardman  is  popularly  known  appeared  in 
1851,  entitled,  The  Bible  in  the  Family.  It  in- 
cluded a  previous  pamphlet  of  the  author,  in 
which  a  somewhat  novel  subject  was  handled 
with  ability,  a  sermon  first  published  two  years 
before,  bearing  the  title,  The  Importance  of  Re- 
ligion to  the  Legal  Profession,  a  Sermon  before 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
Character  of  the  late  Oharles  Ghauncey,  Ssq. 
Following  the  volume  just  mentioned,  came,  in 
1853,  The  Bible  in  the  Counting  House;  A 
Course  of  Lectures  to  Merchants.  A  Pastor7* 
Counsels  and  The  Great  Question  are  other 
works  of  the  author,  urging  the  claims  of  per- 
sonal religion.  To  these  have  succeeded  :  The 
Book,  1861  ;  and  a  volume  In  Memoriam,  Har- 
riet Holland,  1870. 

On  one  or  two  occasions,  Dr.  Boardman  has 
entered  the  field  of  politics.  In  1850,  when  the 
compromise  agitation  was  deeply  affecting  the 
country,  he  delivered  a  Thanksgiving  Day  dis- 
course in  Philadelphia,  on  The  American  Union. 
It  was  published,  and  passed  through  several 
editions.  It  enjoined  the  full  performance  of 
all  constitutional  obligations,  and  deprecated, 
with  earnest  eloquence,  the  threatened  dangers 
of  disunion.  The  eulogy  of  the  Union,  and  its 
claim  upon  the  affections  of  all  good  citizens, 
has  been  shown  by  subsequent  events  not  to 
have  overstated  the  emotions  deeply  cherish- 
ed in  the  depths  of  every  true  American  heart. 
Dr.  Boardman,  in  1852,  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  Kossuth  or  Washington  f  An  Enquiry 
into  the  New  Doctrine  of  Intervention^  in  which 
he  took  the  conservative  ground  in  reference  to 
our  foreign  policy  set  forth  by  the  father  of  his 
country  in  his  Farewell  Address.  A  Discourse 
on  the  Low  Value  set  upon  Human  Life  in  the 
United  States  was  published  in  1853.  On  the 
death  of  Webster,  Dr.  Boardman  delivered  a 
eulogium  on  the  great  statesman,  of  whose  prin- 
ciples he  is  an  ardent  admirer.  ,  The  Federal  Ju- 
diciary :  A  Thanksgiving  Discourse,  was  printed 
in  1862;  a  pamphlet  on  The  General  Assembly 
of  1866,  and  A  Reformed  and  Revised  Christi- 
anity^ Our  Country^  Great  Necessity,  a  Sermon* 
in  1867. 

OOVINGTOIS"   BBOOKS 


"Was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  August 
12,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  and  became  early  engaged  as  a 
teacher,  pursuing  the  calling  in  the  conduct  of 
various  schools.  In  1839,  he  was  chosen  prin< 
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clpal  of  the  Baltimore  High  "School,  and  in  1848 
organized  the  Baltimore  Female  College,  char- 
tered by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  of  which 
he  has  continued  to  be  president.  Mr.  Brooks's 
publications  have,  for  the  most  part,  grown  ont 
of  his  experience  of  the  wants  of  his  pupils. 
They  embrace  an  elementary  series  designed  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages by  youthful  students,  including  a  course 
of  First  Lessons  in  both  languages,  and  several 
editions  of  classic  authors.  Among  these  Is  an 
original  adaptation  of  the  style  of  an  old  school 
favorite,  the  Viri  Momm,  to  American  history, 
in  a  volume  entitled,  Vitm  Virorum  Illmtrinm 
Ameri&R,  a  Colnmlw  ®dJack*onum.  More  than 
fifty  worthies,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  are  celebrated  in  this  book, 
which  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  wood  cots, 
portraits,  medals,  &e.  Mr.  Brooks's  Selections 
from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  his  edition  of  Gm- 
zar^s  Commentaries  are  also  presented,  with  va- 
rious pictorial  aids  of  maps,  plans  of  battles,  and 
other  devices  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  assist  the  youthful  pupil. 

Besides  this  classical  series,  Mr.  Brooks  has 
published  a  popular  History   of  the  Mexican 
War*  and  in  1869  a  Sakfath-Sc&wl  Manual^  and 
a  Scripture  Manual. 

WILLIAM    S.    BAETLET. 

The  Eev.  W,  S.  Bartlet,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  1809, 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.  He  was  educated  for 
the  ministry  at  the  General  Theological  Semina- 
ry in  New  York,  graduating  at  thit  institution 
in  1839.  For  sixteen  years  fee  was  rector  of  St. 
Lake's  Chareh,  Chelsea,  Masa,  having  been 
formerly  rector  of  ImmaBnei  Ofaareh,  Little 
Falls,  K  Y.,  aai  of  fit  Andrew's  Church,  Prov- 
idence, IL  L 

In  1853,  Mr.  Bartlet  published  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, entitled,  The  Frontier  Missionary^  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  JBailey,  A. 
Jf.,  Missionary  at  PownalborougJi,  Maine^ 
Cornwall^  and  Annapolu,  JV".  $.,  with  Illustra- 
tions, Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  This  work  is  of 
rare  historical  and  antiquarian  value,  being  large- 
ly composed  of  the  diaries  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  in  1731 ;  became  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts  as  a  missionary  in  Maine, 
whence  he  was  driven  by  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  took  refuge  as  a.  royalist  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  disc-barged  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession till  his  death,  ia  1808,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six. His  diaries  preserve,  with  some  caus- 
ticity, many  picturesque  and  interesting  inci- 
dents of  his  times.  Few  more  valuable  contri- 
butions of  the  kind  have  been  made  to  American 
history. 

in  March,  1863,  Mr.  Bartlet  contributed  *,an 
article  on  u  Vocal  Culture "  to  the  National 
Quarterly  £evuw-—&  subject  to  which  he  has 
given  much  attention.  In  1864,  lie  delivered  an 
oration  before  the  citizens  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  on 
occasion  of  the  tercentenary  celebration,  of 
the  birth  of  Shakspeare.  This  oration  has  been 
published,  with  an  account  of  the  other  proceed-- 


ngs  of  the  day, '  It  is  an  impartial  and  thought- 
ful exhibition  of  the  genius  of  Shakspearein  its 
prominent  traits,  enforced  from  the  resources  of 

cultivated  mind,  and  bearing  unmistakable 
marks  of  original  study. 

Mr.  Bartlet  lias  also  contributed  historical  pa- 
[»ers  to*  various  publications,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  va- 
rions  other  leading  institutions  of  the  kind. 

**  Mr.  Bartlet,  as  registrar  of  the  diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  has  in  preparation  a  history  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  that  Com- 
monwealth. Three  chapters  of  this  history, 
profusely  illustrated  with  notes,  have  appeared. 
This  work,  when  completed,  will  supply  a  defi- 
ciency sensibly  felt  by  those  interested  in  the 
annals  of  New  England. 

GEOEaE    H.  CLABK. 

,  Mr-  Clark  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  poems, 
sentimental  and  humorous,  oftener  inclining  to 
the  latter,  the  product  of  many  sprightly  and 
serious  occasions,  which  he  has  brought  together 
in  a  sumptuously-printed  volume,  bearing  the  pe- 
culiar title,  Under-  Tow  of  a  Tmde-  Wind  Surf:  A 
native  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Northampton,  in 
1809,  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  resident  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  pursuing  there  the  busi- 
ness of  an  iron  merchant,  and,  as  the  occasion, 
inspired,  writing  poems  for  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Like  a  genuine  New  Englander, 
he  has  a  love  of  fun  in.  his  composition  which 
frequently  gets  into  his  verses.  Many  of  them, 
written  anonymously,  have  been  favorites  with 
the  public  where  the  anthor's  mime  is  un- 
known. They  are  on  many  themes  of  tho 
lighter  humors  and  vanities  of  man,  and  their 
mirth  is  gay  and  innocent.  Besides  the  volume 
first  mentioned,  Mr.  Clark  has  published  two 
poems  of  about  a  thousand  lines  each,  entitled 
*4Now  and  Then"  and  "The  News,1' both  of 
which  have  long  been  out  of  print, 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  was  born  at  Hanover, 
N.  H,,  April  4,  1810.    He  was  educated  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1829,  with  a  class  eminent 
for  the  subsequent  distinction  of  its  members,  in- 
cluding ia  the  list  the  poet  and  novelist,  Dr. 
Holmes,  Benjamin  Pierce,  the  eminent  mathe- 
matician, Benjamin  B.  Curtis,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ^f  the  United  States,  George  T, 
Bigelow,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts.    Mr.  Ckrke  studied  for  the  min- 
istry at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  faaa 
been  settled  as  a  Unitarian,  clergyman  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Boston,   Mass. 
The   Church   of  the  J)isciplea,  in  Boston,  of 
which,  he  is  the  minister,    held   a    memorial 
meeting  on  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  their  pas- 
tor, at  which  poems  were  read  by  Oliver  "Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  Governor  John  A-  An* 
drew  and  other  members  of  this  society. 

"Mr,  Clarke's  career  as  a  preacher  and 
writer,"  says  the  author  of  the  biographical 
sketch  in  Appleton's  Qydopm&ia^  uhas  reeon- 
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witliln  itself  some  features  supposed  to  "be 
at  variance,  as  transcendentalism  in  ph  losophy, 
supernataraHsm  in  religion,  and  earnest  devotion 
to  practical  reforms  in  real  life,  lie  believes 
heartily  in  tlie  Church,  and  his  labors  have  been 
much  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  forms 
of  worship  and  fellowship.  *  *  *  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  combine* 
the  features  of  responses  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation,  as  in  the  English  Church,  the 
extempore  prayer  of  the Congregati  .nalists,  and 
the  silent  prayer  of  the  Friends.  In  faith  Mr. 
Clarke  inclines  to  the  Evangelical  party,  so 
called,  in  the  Unitarian  denomination.11  Dr. 
Ckrke's  w firings  are  numerous  in  theology,  his- 
joey*  criticism,  and  general  literature.  Frorrr 
April,  1830,  to  May,  1S39,  he  edited  TheWeat- 
wn  Messenger,  a  monthly  journal  of  religion, 
morals,  and  literature,  published  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  contributing  many  of  its  articles.  In  1841 
he  translated  from  the  German  of  De  Wette, 
Theodore,  or  the  Skeptic1*  Conversion,  published 
in  George  Tipley's  u Specimens  of  Foreign  Lit- 
erature.** He  has  also  tran.^lated  from  the  Ger- 
man Hose's  Life  of  Jesus,  published  in  Boston 
IB  1860.  la  1348  he  published  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, in  Hew  York,  a  Hwtory  of  the  Campaign 
&f  181%  and  Surrender  of  the  Post  of  Detroit. 
la  185S  he  was  associated  with  the  Bev.  W.  H. 
Churning  and  R»  W.  Emerson  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Onoli, 
each  author  coetributing  an  independent  portion, 
of  the  work.  He  lias  also  written  various 
devotional  works:  A  Service  Jfoote  for  the  Use 
of  the  Church  of  the  Dimples;  Book  of  Worship 
for  the  Congregation  and  Home  ;  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  the  Forgiveness  of  SITU;  the  Chris^ 
tian  Doctrine  of  Pntyer,  besides  numerous  ser- 
mons and  discourses  published  at  different 
times,  and  many  articles  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner,  the  Dial,,  North  American  Review,  &c.T  on 
literary  and  theological  topics.  In  1846  he 
delivered  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University,  and  has  con- 
tributed poems  to  various  periodicals.  In  1864 
he  delivered  a  discourse  in  Boston  at  a  tercen- 
tenary celebration  of  the  birth  of  Shakspeare. 

**Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  has  published  in  recent 
years:  The  Hour  which  Cometh,  and  Now  Is, 
18&2 ;  Sermons  Preached  in  Indiana  Place  Chapel, 
Jtoxtm,  1SS4;  Orthodoxy:  It*  Truth  and  Errors, 
1866;  $%?e  of  Belief ;  or,  Rational  Christian- 
ity Maintained  Against  Atheism,  <&c.,  1870: 
aad  Ten  Great  Religwm,  1870.  The  latter 
worky  a  contribution  towards  comparative  the- 
ology, is  described  as  "an  attempt  to  compare 
the  great  religions  of  the  world  with  each  other. 
Its  objects  are  to  show  wherein  they  agree  and 
wherein  tfeay  differ;  and  thus  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other ;  .to  determine  the  place, 
use,  and  value  of,  each ;  and  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  each  partial  religion  to  human  civiliza- 
tion, and  as  a  step  in  the  progress  of  humanity." 
Common  Seme  in  Meligwn  followed  in  1873. 

**A   GLANCE  AT   COMPARATIVE    THEOLOGY — FROM  TEN 
GREAT  RELIGIONS, 

Comparative  Theology  will  probably  show  that 
the  Ethnic  Keligions  are  one-sided,  each  contain- 
ing a  truth  of  its  own,  but  being  defective,  want- 


ing some  corresponding  trtitlu     Christianity,  or 
the  Catholic  Religion,  is  complete  on  every  side. 

Brahmanisin,  for  example,  is  complete  on  the 
side  of  spirit,  defective  on  the  nde  ofmatier;  full 
as  regards  the  infinite,  empty  of  the  finite;  recog- 
nising eternity  but  not  time,  God  but  not  nature. 
It  is  a  vast  system  of  spiritual  pantheism,  in  which 
there  is  no  reality  but  God,  all  else  being  Maya, 
or  illusion  The  Hindoo  mind  is  singularly  pious, 
but  also  singularly  immoral.  It  has  no  history, 
for  history  belongs  to  time.  No  one  knows  wh«*n 
its  sacred  books  were  written,  when  its  civiliza- 
tion began,  what  caused?  Its  progress,  what  its 
decline.  Geutle,  devout,  abstract,  it  is  capable  at 
once  of  the  loftiest  thoughts  and  the  basest  actions. 
It  combines  the  most  ascetic  self-denials  and 
abstraction  from  life  with  the  most  voluptuous 
self-indulgence.  The  key  to  the  whole  system  of 
Hindoo  thought  and  life  is  in  this  original  ten- 
dency to  see  God,  not  man;  eternity,  not  time; 
the  infinite,  not  the  finite. 

Buddhism,  which  was  a  revolt  from  Brahman- 
ism,  has  exactly  the  opposite  truths  and  the  oppo- 
site defects.     Where  Brahmamsm  is  strong,  it  is 
weak ;  where  Brahmanism  is  weak,  it  is  strong. 
It  recognizes  man,  not  God ;  the  soul,  not  the  all; 
the  finite,  not  the  infinite;  morality,  not  piety. 
1  Its  only  God,  Buddha,  is  a  man  who  has  passed 
j  on  through  innumerable  transmigrations,  till,  by 
i  means  of  exemplary  virtues,  he  has  reached  the 
lordship  of  the  universe.     Its  heaven,  Nirvana,  is 
indeed  the  world  of  infinite  bliss;  but,  incapable 
of  cognizing  the  infinite,  it  calls  it  nothing,    Hea- 
I  ven,  being  the  inconceivable  infinite,  is  equivalent 
to  pure  negation.   Nature,  to  the  Buddhist,  instead 
of  being  the  delusive  shadow  of  God,  as  the  Brah- 
man views  it,  is  envisaged  as  a  nexus  of  laws, 
i  which  reward  and  punish  impartially  both  obedi- 
ence  and  disobedience. 

The  system  of  Confucius  has  many  merits,  espe- 
cially in  its  influence  on  society.  The  most  con- 
j  servative  of  all  systems,  and  also  the  most  prosaic, 
I  its  essential  virtue  is  reverence  for  all  that  is.  It 
|  is  not  perplexed  by  any  fear  or  hope  of  change; 
the  thing  which  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be; 
and  the  very  idea  of  progress  is  eliminated  from 
the  thought  of  China.  Safety,  repose,  peace,  these 
are  its  blessings.  Probably  merely  physical  com- 
fort, earthly  bien-etre,  was  never  carried  further 
than  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  That  virtue  so 
much  exploded  in  Western  civilization,  of  respect 
for  parents,  remains  in  full  force  in  China.  The 
emperor  is  honored  as  the  father  of  his  people; 
ancestors  are  worshipped  in  every  family  ;  and  the 
best  reward  offered  for  a  good  action  is  a  patent 
of  nobility,  which  does  not  reach  forward  to  one's 
children,  but  backward  to  one's  parents.  This  is 
the  bright  side  of  Chinese  life ;  the  dark  side  is 
the  fearful  ennui,  the  moral  death,  which  falls  on. 
a  people  among  whom  there  are  no  such  things  as 
hope,  expectation,  or  the  sense  of  progress.  Hence 
the  habit  of  suicide  among  this  people,  indicating 
their  small  hold  on  life.  In  every  Chinese  drama 
there  are  two  or  three  suicides.  A  soldier  will 
commit  suicide  rather  than  go  into  battle.  If  you 
displease  a  Chinaman,  he  will  resent  the  offence 
by  killing  himself  on.  your  door-step,  hoping  thus 
to  give  you  some  inconvenience..  Such  are  the 
merits  and  such  the  defects  of  the  system  of  Con- 
fucius. 

The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  and  of  the  Zend 
Avesta  is  far  nobler.  Its  central  thought  is  that 
each  man  is  a  soldier,  bound  to  battle  for  good 
against  evil.  The  world,  at  the  present  time,  is 
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the  Beetle  of  a  great  warfare  between  the  Hosts  of* 
light  an<l  those  of  darkness.  Every  man  who 
thinks  purely,  speaks  purely,  and  acts  purely,  is 
a  servant  of  Orrnaztl,  the  king  of  light,  and  thereby 
helps  on  his  cause.  The  result  of  this  doctrine 
was  that  wonderful  Persian  empire,  which  aston- 
ished the  world  for  centuries  by  its  brilliant  suc- 
cesses; and  the  -virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
Parsees  of  the  present  time,  the  only  representa- 
tives in  the  world  of  that  venerable  religion.  The 
one  thing  lacking  to  the  system  is  unity.  It  lives 
in  perpetual  conflict.  Its  virtues  are  all  the  vir- 
tues of  a  soldier.  Its  defects  and  merits  are,  bot  h, 
the  polar  opposites  of  those  of  China.  If  the 
everlasting  peace  of  China  tends  to  moral  stag:na~ 
tion  and  death,  the  perpetual  struggle  and  conflict 
of  Persia  tends  to  exhaustion.  The  Persian  empire  J, 
rushed  through  a  short  career  of  flame  to  its 
tomb ;  the  Chinese  empire  vegetates,  unchanged, 
through  a  myriad  of  years. 

If  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  occupy  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  the  same  axis  of  thought, —  if  the 
system  of  Confucius  stands  opposed,  on  another  , 
axis,  to  that  of  Zoroaster,  —  we  find  a  third  devel-  j 
opment  of  like  polar  antagonisms  in  the  systems 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece.  Egypt  stands  for 
Nature;  Greece  for  Man.  Inscrutable  as  is  the  l 
mystery  of  that  Sphinx  of  the  Nile,  the  old  reli-  , 
gion  of  Egypt,  we  can  yet  trace  some  phases  of 
its  secret.  Its  reverence  for  organization  appears 
in  the  practice  of  embalming.  The  bodies  of  men 
and  of  animals  seemed  to  it  to  be  divine.  Even 
vegetable  organization  had  something  sacred  in 
it:  "0  holy  nation/*  said  the  Roman  satirist, 
" whose  gods  grow  in  gardens!"  That  plastic 
force  of  nature  which  appears  in  organic  life  and 
growth  made  up,  in  various  forms,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  proper  place*  the  Egyptian  Pantheon. 
The  life-force  of  nature  became  divided  int©  the 
three  groups  of  gods,  the  highest  of  whidb,  repre- 
sented its  largest  generalizations.  Kneph,  Neith, 
Sevech,  Pascht,  are  symbols,  recording  to  Lep- 
sius,  of  the  World-Spirit,  tlte  World-Matter,  Space 
and  Time.  Each  circle  of  the  gods  shows  us  some 
working  of  the  mysterious  powers  of  nature,  and 
of  its  occult  laws.  But  when  we  come  to  Greece, 
these  personified  laws  turn  into  men.  Everything 
in  the  Greek  Pantheon  is  human.  All  human  ten- 
dencies appear  transfigured  into  glowing  ft  rms  of 
light  on  Mount  Olympus.  The  gods  of  Egypt  are 
powers  and  laws;  those  of  Greece  are  persons. 

The  opposite  tendencies  of  these  antagonist 
forms  of  piety  appear  in.  the  development  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Hellenic  life.  The  gods  of  Egypt  wete 
mysteries  too  far  removed  from  the  popular  appre- 
hension to  be  objects  of  worship;  and  so  religion 
in  Egypt  became  priestcraft.  In  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gods  were  too  familiar,  too  near 
to  the  people,  to  be  worshipped  with  any  real 
reverence.  Partaking  in  all  human  faults  and 
vices,  it  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  pass  that 
familiarity  would  breed  contempt.  And  as  the 
religion  of  Egypt  perished  from  being  kept  away 
from  the  people,  as  an  esoteric  system  in  the 
hands  of  priests,  that  of  Greece,  in  which  there 
was  no  priesthood  as  an  order,  came  to  an  end 
because  iL&  gods  ceased,  to  be  objects  of  respect 
at  alL 
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DR.  "W.  H.  SIMMONS  is  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  at  present  a  resident  of  East  Florida. 


He  is  a  graduate  of  the  medical  scKoof  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  has  never  practised  the  profession. 
He  published  anonymously  some  years  since  at 
Charleston,  an  Indian  poem,  with  the  title,  Qnm, 
.which  contains  descriptive  passages  of  merit. 
Mr.  Simmons  is  also  the  author  of  a  H'story  of 
the  Semitwles.  The  following  is  from  his  pen : — 

THE  BELL  BIIU>.* 

Here  Mature,  clad  in  vestments 'rich  and  g-iy, 
Sits  like  a  bride  in  gorgeous  pahiee  lone ; 
And  sees  naught  move,  and  hears  no  sound  all  day, 
Save  from  its  cloudy  source  the  torrent  tumbling, 
And  to  the  mountain's  foot  its  glories  humbling, 
Or  wild  woods  to  the  desert  gale  that  moan! 
Or,  far,  the  Araponga's  note  deep  toiling 
From  the  tall  pine's  glossy  spijie,  where  the  breeze, 
Disporting  o'er  the  green  and  shoreless  seas, 
Impels  the  leafy  billows,  ever  rolling. 
It  comes  again  1  sad  as  the  passing  bell, 
That  solitary  note ! — unseen  whence  swell 
The  tones  so  drear — so  secret  is  the  shade 
Where  that  coy  dweller  of  the  gloom  has  made 
His  perch,     On  high,  behind  his  verdant  screen, 
He  nestles;  or,  like  transient  snow-flake's  flash, 
Or  flying  foam  that  winds  from  torrent's  dish, 
Plunges  to  stiller  haunts,  where  hangs  sublime 
The  traveling  water  vine,  its  pitcher  green 
Filled  from  the  cloud,  where  ne'er  the  bear  may 

climb, 

Or  thirsting  savage,  when  the  summer  ray 
Has  dried  each  fount,  and  parched  the  desert  way. 
Here  safe  he  dips  refreshed  his  pearly  bill 
In  lymph  more  puse  than  from  a  spring  or  rill ; 
No  longer  by  the  waml'ring  Indian  shared, 
The  dewy  draught  he  there  may  quaff  unscared,— 
For  vacant  now  glooms  ev'ry  glen  or  grove 
Where  erst  he  saw  the  quivered  Red  Mat*  rove ; 
Faw,  like  the  otter's  brood  upon  the  stream, 
His  wild-eyed  oSsprirg  sport,  orr  'neat!  the  tree, 
Share  with  the  birds  kind  Batartffe'&ociirty  free. 
Changed  is  the  TroocLind  scene  like  morning  dreamt 
The  race  has  vanished,  to  return  BO  iruore. 
Gone  from  the  forest's  sitle,  the  inverts  shore, 
Is  it  for  this,  thou  lone  and  hermit  binl ! 
That  thns  thy  knell-like  note  so  sad  is'heard? 
Soundii  g  from  ev'ry  desert  shade  and  dell 
Where  once  they  dwelt,  where  last  they  wept  fare- 
well! 

They  fled — till,  wearied  by  the  bloody  chase ; 
Or  stopped  by  the  rich  spoil,  their  brethren  pale, 
Sated,  the  dire  pursuit  surceased  *i  space. 
While  Memory's  eye  o'er  the  sad  \  ietare  fills, 
They  fade!  nor  leave  behind  or  wreck  or  trace; 


*  w  It  is  generally  suppose^"  says  Uae  Hev.  K.  Wafeh,  IB  his 
Notices  of  Brazil,  "ffcat  the  -wocA  abound,  with,  birds*  whose 
flight  and  note  continually  enliven  tbe  forest,  bat  nothing  can 
be" more  still  and  solitary  than  everything  aroaiiA.  The  silence 
is  appall  in  2:,  and  the  desolation  awful;  neither  are  disturbed 
by  the  sight  or  voice  of  any  living  thin&  save  one — which  only 
adds  to  the  impression.  Among  the  highest  trees,  and  in  the 
deepest  grltsns,  a  sound  is  sometime?  heard  so  sirftralar,  that  the 
noise  seems  quite  unnatural.  It  is  like  the  clinking  of  metals, 
^s  if  two  lumps  of  brass  were  struck  together;  and  resembles 
sometimes  the  distant  and  solemn1  tolling  of  a  church  bell, 
struck  at  long  intervals.  This  extraordinary  sound  proceeds 
from  a  bird  called  Araponga,  or  Quiraponga.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pigeon ;  white,  with  a  red  circle  round  the  eyes. 
It  sits  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  in  the  deepest  for- 
ests; and  though  constantly  heard  Iprtfee  most  desert  places,  is 
very  rarely  seen.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  of  a 
more  solitary  character  than  the  profound  silence  of  the 
woods,  broken  only  by  the  nietalMe* and-"  almost  preternatu- 
ral sound  of  this  invisible  bird,  wherever  you  go,  I  have 
watched  with  p-eat  perseverance  whefc  th$  sound  seemed  quite 
near  to  me,  and  never  once  eaug&tea  glimpse  <yf  the  teause.  It 
passed  suddenly  over  the  tops  of  very  high  tree;?,  JJke  a  largo 
flake  of  snow,  and  immediately  disappeared." 
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The  valiant  tribes  forgotten  on  their  hills, 
And  seea  no  more  in  wilderness  or  vale. 


WRIGHT  SIMMONS^  a,  younger  Brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  "born  in  South  Carolina.  UQ 
stadied  at  Harvard,  wrote  verses,  aftei  wards  tra- 
velled in  Europe,  and  returned  to  America  to 
reside  in  the  West  In  1852  he  publkhed  at  Bos- 
ton a  poem,  The  Greek  Girl  ;  a  sketch  in  the 
desultory  style  made  fashionable  by  Bon  Juan, 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  emotion. 
It  breathes  a  poetic  spirit,  and  bears  traces  of  the 
authors  acquaintance  with  books  and  the  world. 
Mr.  Simmons  has  written  several  other  poems  of 
an  occasional  or  satirical  character,  and  is  also  the 
author  of  a  series  of  metrical  tides,  Wu&dnotes 
from  tlie  TFJssf,  which  are  still  in  manuscript. 
The  following,  from  the  volnme  containing  the 
"  Greek  Girl,"  are  in.  a  striking  vein  of  reflec- 
tion. 

TO  HIM  WHO  CAN  AL03TB  SIT  FOR  THIS  PICTURE. 

If  to  be  free  from  aught  of  guile, 

K  either  to  do  nor  saifer  wro.,g; 

Yet  in  thy  judgments  gentle  still, 

Serene  —  inflexible  in  will, 

Only  where  some  great  doty  lies  ; 

Prone  to  forgive,  or,  witib  a  smile, 

Reprove  tine  errors  that  belong 

To  natures  that  fall  far  below 

The  height  of  thy  empyreal  brow: 

Of  self  to  make  &  sacrifice, 

Rather  than  view  another's  woe; 

And  guided  bv  the  same  fixed  law 

Sfipremti;  to  yield,  in  argument, 

The  bootless  triumph  that  might  draw 

Down  pmn  upon  thy  opponent: 

Bv  fate  oppressed,  **  in  e&t-h  hard  instance  tried  »n 

Still  seen  with  Honor  walkirg  by  thy  side  ; 

E'en  in  those  hours  when  all  unbend, 

And  by  some  thoughtless  word  offend, 

Thy  conscious  spirit,  gresit  and  good, 

Keith  er  upborne,  nor  yet  subdued, 

Impressed  by  sense  of  human  ill, 

PreserVsfc  its  even  tenor  still  ; 

While  'neatib  that  ealm,  clear  surface  lie 

Tbofights  worthy  of  Eternity  I 

And  passiows—  shall  I  call  them  so? 

Celestial  sttelbates!  thai  glow 

Radiant  as  wing  of  Seraphim, 

Lighting  thy  path,  in  all  else  dim. 

Placed  on  their  lofty  eminence, 

Thou  see'at  the  guerdons  that  to  thee  belong, 

Passed  to  the  low-browed  temple,  burn  intense  — 

Standing  between  thee  and  the  throng 

Of  noble  minds,  thy  great  compeers  ! 

And  still  £be  same  serenity  appears, 

Like  stars  in  its  own  solitude  — 

Setting  its  seal  on  thy  majestic  blood  ! 

If  elements  Hke  these  could  give 

The  record  that  might  bid  them  live, 

The  mighty  dead—  Saint,  Sophist,  Sage, 

Achilles  in  his  tent  — 
Migfat  claim  In  vain  a  brighter  page, 

A  haughtier  montnaeal 

TWrCLTSHT  THOUGHTS. 

TeVe  fading  in  the  distance  dim, 

Illusions  of  the  heart  I 
Yes,  one  by  one,  recalled  by  Him—  • 

I  see  ye  all  depart 

The  swelling  pride,  the  rising  glow, 
The  spirit  that  would  mount  ! 


The  mind  that  sought  all  things  to  know- 
Aud  drank  at  that  dread  fount. 

Over  whose  waters,  dark  and  deep, 

Their  sleepless  vigils  still 
Those  melancholy  Daughters  keep, 

Or  by  thy  sacred  Hill  I 

Deep  Passion's  concentrated  fire, 

The  soul's  volcanic  light! 
A  Phoenix  on  her  fun'ral  pyre, 

The  Eden  of  a  night  1 

The  wish  to  be  all  things — to  soar, 
And  comprehend  the  universe ; 

Yet  doomed  to  linger  on  the  shore, 
And  feel  our  fettered  wings  a  curse  1 

To  drink  in  Beauty  at  a  glance, 

Its  graces  and  its  bloom ; 
Yet  weave  the  garlands  of  Eomance 

To  decorate  the  tomb ! 

To  sigh  for  some  dear  Paradise, 

Exempt  from  age  or  death; 
To  live  for  ever  in  those  eyes, 

And  breathe  but  with  that  breath  I 

To  be  awakened  from  such  dream, 
With  the  remembrance  clinging  stiU ! 

Like  flowers  reflected  in  a  stream, 
When  all  is  changed  and  chilL 

To  feel  that  life  can  never  bring 
Its  Rainbow  back  to  our  lost  sky ! 

Plucks  fi-om  the  hand  of  death  its  sting, 
The  grave  its  victory  1 


FRANCES  SABGEOT  OSGOOD, 
MRS.  OaoooD  was  a  member  of  a  family  dis- 
tiitgaished  by  literary  ability.  Mrs.  Well^y*  the 
author  of  a  graceful  volume  of  Poems,  was  the 
daughter  of  Frances's  mother  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage, and  her  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Harring- 
ton, and  her  brother,  A.  A.  Locke,  are  known  as 
successful  magazine  writers  Their  father,  Mr. 
Joseph  Locke,  was  a  well  educated  merchant  of 
Boston,  where  his  daughter  Frances  was  born 
about  the  year  1812. 

The  chief  portion  of  her  childhood  was  passed 
in  the  village  of  Hingham,  a  locality  peculiarly 
adapted  by  its  bsatttiml  situation,  for  a  poetic 
culture,  which  soon  developed  itself  in  her  youth- 
ful mind*  She  was  encouraged  in  writing  verses 
by  har  parents,  and  some  of  her  productions 
being  seen  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  were  so 
highly  approved,  as  to  be  inserted  by  her  in  a 
juvenile  Miscellany  which  she  at  that  time  con- 
ducted. They  were  rapidly  followed  by  others 
from  the  sama  facile  pen,  which  soon  gave  their 
signature,  u  Florence,'7  a  wide  reputation. 

In  1834,  Miss  Locke  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  0>guod,  a  young  painter  already 
favorably  known  in  his  profession,  She  sat  to 
him  for  her  portrait,  and  the  artist  won  the 
heart  of  the  sitter.  Soon,  after  their  marriage 
they  went  to  London,  where  they  remained 


*  Anna  Maria  Foster  was  born  about  1794  in  Gloucester,  a 
sea-port  town  of  Massachusetts.  Her  father  died  daring  her 
infancy,  and  her  mother  marrying  some  years  after  Mr.  Joseph 
Locke,  became  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Os^ood.  Miss  Foster 
married  in  1829  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  revenue  service,  and  the  author  of  a  few  prize  poems, 
In  1881  she  published  Poems  and  Jiwenile  Sketches  in  a 
small  volume,  and  has  since  occasionally  contributed  to  period- 
icals, tar  chief  attention  having  been  given  to  a  young  Jadietf 
school. 


FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD. 
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fonr  years,  daring  which  Mr.  OsgootI  pursued 
his  art  of  portrait-]>ainting  with  success;  and 
his  wife's  poetical  compositions  to  various 
periodicals  met  with  equal  favor.  In  1839, 
a  collection  of  her  poeins  was  issued  by  a  Lon- 
don publisher,  with  the  title  of  A  Wreath  of 
Wild  Ff owe f 9  fro^i  New  England,  A  dramatic 
poem,  Eltrida,  in  the  voluma,  impressed  her 
friend  James  Sheridan  Knowles  the  dramatist,  so 
favorably,  that  he  urged  her  to  write  a  piece  for 
the  stage.  In  compliance  with  the  suggestion, 
she  wrote  The  Happy  Rdea#&  or  the  Triumphs  of 
Love,  a  play  in  three  act-?.  It  was  accepted  by 
one  of  the  theatres,  and  would  have  been  pn> 
duced  had  not  the  author,  while  engaged  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  scene,  been  suddenly  sum- 
moned home  by  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
death  of  her  father.  She  returned  with  Mr. 
Osgood  to  Boston  in  1840.  They  soon  after- 
wards removed  to  New  York,  where,  with  a  few 
intervals  of  absence,  the  remainder  of  her  life  was 
passed.  Her  poetical  contributions  appeared  at 
brief  intervals  in  the  magazines,  for  which  she 
also  wrote  a  few  pro^  tales  and  sketches.  In 
1841  she  edited  The  Poetry  of  Flower*  and 
Flowers  of  Poetry,  and  In  1847,  The  Floral 
Offering,  two  illustrated  gift  boofcs. 


Mrs.  Osgood's  physical  frame  was  as  delicate  as 
her  mental  organization.  She  suffered  frequently 
from  ill  health,  and  was  an  invalid  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1847-S.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding winter  she  rallied,  and  her  husband, 
whose  own  health  required  the  reinvigorating 
influence  of  travel,  with  a  view  to  this  object, 
and  to  a  share  in  the  profitable  adventure  which 
at  that  time  was  tempting  so  nlany  from  their 
homes,  sailed  for  California  in  February,  1849. 
He  returned  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  with 
restored  health  and  ample  means,  to  find-  his  wife 
fast  sinking  in  consumption.  The  husband 
carried  the  wife  in  his  arm*  to  a  new  residence, 
where,  with  the  happy  hopefulness  characteristic 
of  her  disorder,  she  selected  articles  for  its  furni- 
ture and  decoration,  from  patterns  brought  to  her 
bedside.  The  rapidly  approaching  termination 
182 


of  her  disorder  was  soon  gently  made  known  to 
her,  and  received,  after  a  few  tears  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  her  husband  and  two  young  children, 
with  resignation.  The  evening  but  one  after  she 
wrote  for  a  young  girl  at  her  side,  who  was  mak- 
ing and  teaching  her  to  make  paper  llowers,  the 
following  lines : — 

You've  woven  roses  round  my  way, 

And  gladdened  all  my  being; 
How  much  I  thank  you,  none  can  say, 

Save  only  the  All-seeing. 

I  m  going  through  the  eternal  gates, 

Ere  June's  sweet  roses  blow ; 
Death's  lovely  angel  leads  me  there, 

And  it  is  sweet  to  go. 

The  touching  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  by  her 
calm  death,  five  days  after,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  32,  1850.  Her  remains  were  removed 
to  Boston,  and  laid  beside  those  of  her  mother 
and  daughter,  at  Mount  Auburn,  on  Wednesday 
of  the  same  week. 

Mrs.  OsgcxxPs  poems  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  in  1846,  and  in  one  of  the 
series  of  illustrated  volumes  of  the  works  of  Ame- 
rican poets,  by  A.  Hart  of  Philadelph'a,  in  1849. 

In  1851  a  volume  containing  contributions  by 
her  many  literary  friends,  entitled  the  Memorial, 
was  published  by  GL  P.  Putnam  of  New  York.  It 
contained  a  memoir  from  the  j>enof  Mr.  Griswold. 
It  was  an  illustrated  gift-book,  and  the  jnxifits  of 
its  sale  were  intended  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  gifted  writer,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
issued. 

Of  a  rare  gracefulness  and  delicacy,  Mrs.  Osgood 
lived  a  truly  'poetic  life.  Her  unaffected  and 
lively  manners,  with  her  ready  tect  in  conversa- 
tion, combined  with  an  unusual  facility  in  writing 
verses,  charmed  a  large  circle  of  friend*,  as  her 
winning  lines  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public.  As  an 
instance  of  her  playfulness  of  mind,  she  wrote  a 
collection  of  ludicrous  and  humorous  verses  for  a 
child's  book,  to  set  off  some  rude  engravings  of 
The  Cries  of  New  York,  The  fanciful  and  the 
delicate  in  sentiment,  supplied  the  usual  themes 
of  her  verses,  touched  at  times  with  passionate 
expression,  and  a  darker  shade,  as  the  evils  of  life 
closed  around  her. 


TO  THE  SFrarr  OP  POETRY. 


Leave  me  not  yet !     Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely, 

Thou  dear  Ideal  of  my  pining  heart  1 
Thou  art  the  friend — the  beantifnl — the  only, 

Whom  I  would  keep,  tlio*  all  the  -world  depart  I 
Thou,  that  dost  veil  the  frailest  flower  with  glory, 

Spirit  of  light  and  loveliness  and  truth! 
Thou  that  didst  tell  me  a  sweet,  fairy  story, 

Of  the  dim  future,  in  my  wistful  youth  ! 
Thou,  who  canst  weave  a  halo  round  the  spirit, 

Thro*  which  naught  mean  or  evil  dare  intrude, 
Resume  not  yet  the  gift,  which  I  inherit 

From   Heaven   and  thee,  that  dearest,  holiest 

good! 
Leave  me  not  now !    Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely 

Thou  starry  prophet  of  my  pining  heart ! 
Thou  art  the  friend — the.tenderest — the  only, 

With  whom,  of  all,  'twould  be  despair  to  part 
Thou  that  cam'st  to  me  in  my  dreaming  childhood, 

Shaping  the  changeful  clouds  to  pageants  rare. 
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Peopling*  the  smiling  vale,  and  shaded  wildwood. 

With  airy  foeii  gs,  laint  yet  strar.gely  fair; 
Telling  me  all  the  sea-bore  breeze  was  sayirg, 

White  it  went  whispering  thro"  the  willh.g  leaves. 
Bidding  me  listen  to  the  light  rain  pl«yi:  g 

Its  pleasant  tune,  nbcmt  the  household  eaves ; 
Tuning  the  low,  sweet  ripple  of  the  river, 

Till  its  melodious  murmur  seemed  a  song, 
A  tender  and  sad  chant,  rejveated  ever, 

A  sweet,  impassioned  plaint  of  love  and  -wrong! 
Leave  me  not  yet!    Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely, 

Thou  star  of  promise  o*er  my  clouded  path ! 
Leave  not  the  life,  that  borrows  from  thee  only 

All  of  delight  and  beauty  that  it  hath ! 

Thou,  that  when  others  knew  not  bow  to  love  me, 

Kor  eared  to  fathom  half  my  yearning  soul, 
Didst  wreathe  thy  flowers  of  light,  around,  above  me, 

To  woo  and  win  me  from  my  griefs  controL 
By  all  my  dreams,  the  passionate,  the  holy, 

When  thou  hast  sur  g  love's  lullaby  to  me, 
By  all  the  child  like  worship,  fowl  ai!d  lowly, 

Which  I  have  lavished  opon  thine  a;.d  thee, 
By  all  the  lays  my  simple  lute  was  ieaniii  g, 

To  echo  from  thy  voice,  stay  with  me  still! 
Once  flown — alasl  for  tl*ee  there's  no  returning! 

The  charm  will  die  o'er  valley,  wood,  and  hill 
Tell  me  not  Time,  whose  wing  iny  brow  has  shaded, 

Has  withered  spring's  sweet  bloom  within  my 

heart, 
All,  BO  !  tlie  rose  of  love  is  yet  unfaded, 

Tbo*  hope  and  joy,  its  sister  flowers,  depart, 

WeH  do  I  know  that  I  have  wronged  thine  altar, 

With  tfee  light  offerings  «€  an  idler's  mind, 
And  thus,  with  shame,  mj  pleading  prayer  I  falter, 

Leave  me  not,  spirit !  deaf,  and  dumb*  and  blind  1 
]>eaf  to  the  mystic  harmony  of  nature, 

Blind  to  the  beauty  of  her  stars  and  flowers. 
Leave  me  not,  heavenly  yet  human  teacher, 

Lonely  and  lost  in  this  cold  world  of  ours  I 
Heaven  "knows  I  need  thy  music  and  thy  beauty 

Still  to  beguile  me  on  my  weary  way, 
To  lighten  to  my  soul  the  cares  of  duty, 

And  bless  with  radiant  dreams  the  daikened  day: 
To  charm  my  wild  heart  in  the  worldly  revel, 

Lest  I,  too,  Join  the  aimless,  false,  aud  vain ; 
Let  roe  not  lower  to  the  soulless  level 

Of  those  whom  now  I  pity  aud  disdain  \ 
Leave  me  not  yet  I — leave  me  not  cold  and  pining, 

Thou  bird  of  paradise,  whose  plumes  of  light, 
Where'er  they  rested,  left  a  glory  shining ; 

Fly  not  to  heaven,  or  let  me  share  thy  flight  1 


Labor  is  rest — from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ; 
Best  front  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 
Best  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  wor Id-ay reus  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Wort — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  the  pillow, 
Work — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'nenth  Woe's  weepii  g  willow ! 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will  1 

Labor  is  health!    Lo  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life  current  leaping; 
How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 

Free  as  a  sunbeam  the  swiit  sickle  guides. 
Labor  is  wealth — in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth, 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth, 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth, 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  tho'  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round 
thee! 


Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound 

thee ; 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee, 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness — a  clod  I 
Work — for  some  good  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  flower  be  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Labor! — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us ; 

Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us : 

Hark  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermittiug,  goes  up  into  Heaven! 
Kever  the  ocean-wave  falters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  ite  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  Rose-heart  keeps  glowing, 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stein  it  is  riveu, 

"  Labor  is  worship  I" — the  robin  is  singing, 
"Labor  is  worship P — the  wild  bee  is  ringing, 
Listen  I  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing. 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  nature's  great  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft  breathing  flower, 
From  the  small  insect — the  rich  coral  bower, 

Only  man  in  the  plan  shrinks  from  his  part. 

Labor  is  life ! — 'tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 

Iilleaess  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth: 

Keep  the  watch  wound  for  tfee  dark  rust  assaileth  I 

Flowe.-s  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory! — the  flying  cloud  lightens; 
Only  the  waving  wing  Aauges  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys  wonidst  thou  keep  them 
in  tuue ! 


She  loves  him  yet !       » 
I  know  by  the  blush  that  rises 

Beneath  the  curb, 
That  shadow  her  soul-lit  cheek ; 

She  loves  him  yet ! 
Through  all  love's  sweet  disguises 

In  tirnid  girls, 
A  blush  will  be  sure  to  speak. 

But  deeper  signs 
Than  the  radiant  blush  of  beauty, 

The  maiden  finds, 
Whenever  his  name  is  heard ; 

Her  youug  henrt  thrills, 

Forgetting  herself— her  duty — 
Her  dark  eye  fills, 

Aud  her  pulse  with  hope  is  stirred. 

She  loves  him  yet ! — 
The  flower  the  false  one  gave  her 

When  last  he  came, 
Is  still  with  her  wild  tears  wet. 

She'll  ne'er  forget, 
Howe'er  his  faith  may  waver, 

Through  grief  and  shame, 
Believe  it — she  loves  him  yet 

His  favorite  songs 
She  will  sing — she  heeds  no  other; 

With  all  her  wrongs, 
Her  life  on  his  love  is  set 

Oh!  doubt  no  more! 
She  never  can  wed  another: 

Till  life  be  o'er, 
She  loves — she  will  love  him  yet 
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TO  A  DEJUl  LITTLE  TRUANT. 

When  are  you  corning?    The  flowers  have  come! 
Bees  in  the  balmy  «r  happily  hum : 
Tenderly,  timidly,  down  in  the  dtkll 
Sighs  the  sweet  violet,  droops  the  Harebell : 
Soft  in  the  wavy  grass  glistens  the  dew — 
Spring  keeps  her  promises — why  do  not  you  f 

Up  in  the  air,  love,  the  clouds  are  at  play ; 
You  are  more  graceful  arid  lovely  than  they  1 
Birds  in  the  woods  carol  all  the  day  long ; 
When  are  yon  coining  to  join  in  the  soatg? 
Fairer  than  flowers  and  purer  than  dew  I 
Other  sweet  things  are  here — why  are  not  yon  I 

When  are  yon  coming  I    We've  welcomed  the  Rose! 
Every  light  zephyr,  as  gaily  it  goes, 
Whispers  of  other  flowers  met  on  its  way ; 
Why  has  it  nothing  of  yon,  love,  to  say  ? 
Why  does  it  tell  as  of  music  and  dew  ? 
Rose  of  the  South !  we  are  waiting  for  yon ! 

Do,  darling,  come  to  ns! — *mid  the  dark  trees, 

Like  a  lute  murmurs  the  musical  breeze ; 

Sometimes  the  Brook,  as  it  trips  by  the  flowers, 

Hushes  its  warble  to  listen  for  yours ! 

Pure  as  the  Violet,  lovely  and  true ! 

Spring  should  have  waited  till  she  mrald  bring  you  / 

SEBA  SMITH— ELIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH, 
THE  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Prince,    She 
is  descended  on  both  her  father's  and  mother's  side 
from  ^distinguished  Puritan  ancestry,   and  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  Prince*  at  an  early  age>  "was  married  to 
Mr.  Seba  Smith,  then  editing  a  newspaper  in  Port- 
land, who  has  since,  under  the  u  nom  de  plume" 
of  Jack  Downing,  obtained  a  national  reputation. 
In  addition  to  the  original  series  of  the  famous 
letters  bearing  the  signature  we  have  named,  col- 
lected in  a  volume  in  1883,  and  which  are  among 
the  most  successful  adaptations  of  the  Yankee 
dialect  to  the  purposes  of  humorous  writing,  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  author  ofPowhatan,  a  Metrical  Ro- 
mance, in  seven  cantos,  published  in  Kew  York  in 
1841,  and  of  several  shorter  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He  is  also  a 
successful  writer  of  tales  and  essays  for  the  maga- 
zines, a  portion  of  which  were  collected  in  1855, 
with  the  title  Down  j&ast.  In  1850  he  published 


New  Element*  of  Geometry ;  and  in  1859,  My 
Thirty  Years  out  of  the  Senate.  lie  died  July 
29,  1868. 

Mrs.  Smithes  earliest  poems  were  contributed  to 
various  periodicals  anonymously,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  business  disasters  in  which  her  husband 
became  involved,  she  commenced  the  open  profes- 
sion of  authorship  as  a  means  of  support  for  her 
family.  She  has  since  beenA  constant  contributor 
in  prose  and  verse  to  the  magazines. 

An  early  collection  of  Mrs.  Smith's  poems  pnb- 
Inhed  in  New  York,  was  followed  in  184Sby  The 
Sin?es*  Chid  and  Other*  Poem*.  The  leading 
production  of  this  volume  originally  appeared  in 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  It  is  a  romance, 
with  several  episodes,  written  in  the  ballad  style. 
As  an  indication  of  its  measure  and  freqnent 
felicities  of  expression  we  quote  a  few  stanzas. 

MIDSUMMER. 

11s  the  summer  prime,  when  the  noiseless  air 

In  perfumed  cnaliee  lies, 
And  the  bee  g;>es  by  with  &  lazy  hum, 

Beneath  the  sleeping  skies : 
"When  the  brook  is  low,  and  the  ripples  bright, 

As  down  the  stream  they  go, 
The  pebbles  are  dry  on  the  upper  side* 

And  dark  and  wet  below. 

The  tree  that  stood  where  the  soil's  athirst. 

And  the  mulleins  first  appear, 
ELath  a  dry  and  rusty-coloi  ed  bark, 

And  its  leaves  are  curled  and  sere  ; 
But  the  dogwood  and  the  hazel-bush 

Ha\'e  clustered  round  the  brook — 
Their  roots  have  stricken  deep  beneath, 

And  they  have  a  verdant  look. 

To  the  juicy  leaf  the  grasshopper  clings, 

And  be  gnaws  it  like  a  file  ; 
The  naked  stalks  are  withering  by, 

Where  lie  has  been  erewhile. 
The  cricket  hops  on  the  glittering  rock, 

Or  pipes  in  the  faded  grass ; 
The  beetle's  wing  is  folded  mute, 

"Where  the  steps  of  the  idler  pass, 

Mrs.  Smith  is  also  the  author  of  The  Roman 
Tnbute9  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  founded  on  the  ex- 
emption of  the  city  of  Constantinople  from  de- 
struction, by  the  tribute  paid  by  Theodo>ius  to  the 
conquering  Attila,  and  Jacob  Le  sler,  a  tragedy 
founded  upon  a  well  known  dramatic  incident  in 
the  colonial  his-tory  of  New  York. 

She  has  also  written  The  Western  Captive,  a 
novel,  which  appeared  in  1842,  and  a  fanciful 
prose  tale,  The  Salamander  ;  a  Legend  for  Christ- 
mas. In  1851  she  published  Woman  and  her 
Need*,  a  volume  on  the  Woman's  Rights  question, 
of  which  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  a  prominent  advo- 
cate by  her  pen,  and  occasionally  as  a  public 
lecturer.  Her  next  publication,  Bertha  and  Lily, 
or  the  Parsonage  of  Beech  Glen,  a  Romance,  is 
a  story  of  American  country  life.  **  Her  later 
works — excepting  several  serials  in  the  Herald 
of  Health  (1870-1) — are  Bald  Eagle;  or  the  Lazt 
of  the  Ramapaughs,  1867;  The  Newsboy  ;  Saga- 
more of  Saco  ;  The  Two  Wives  ;  Kitty  Howard's 
Journal;  and  Destiny,  a  Tragedy. 

STRENGTH  FROM  THE  HILLS. 

Come  up  unto  the  hills — thy  strength  is  there;. 

Oh,  thou  hast  tarried  long, 
Too  long  amid  the  bowers  and  blossoms  fair, 

With  notes  of  summer  song. 
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Why  dost  thoti  tarry  there !    Whjit  though  the  bird 

Pipes  matin  in  the  vale — 
The  plough-hoy  whittles  to  the  loitering  herd, 

As  the  red  daylight  fails. 

Yet  come  tint©  the  hills,  the  old  strong  hills, 

And  leare  the  stagnant  plain ; 
Come  to  the  gtwlm.g  of  the  newborn  rills, 

As  sing  they  to  the  main ; 
And  them  with  ileLizei.s  of  power  shalt  dwell 

Beyond  demeaning  care ; 
Composed  upon  his  rock,  'mid  storm  and  fell, 

The  eagle  shall  be  there. 

Come  up  jmto  the  hills— the  shattered  tree 

Still  clings  unto  the  rock. 
And  flingeth  opt  Iiis  branches  wild  and  free, 

To  dare  again  the  shock. 
Come  where  110  fear  is  known :  the  seabird's  nest 

On  the  old  hemlock  swings, 
And  thon  shalt  taste  the  gladness  of  unrest, 

And  mount  UJWMI  thy  wings. 

Come  up  unto  the  Iiil!?.    The  men  of  old — 

They  of  undaunted  wills — 
Grew  jubila?  t  of  heart,  and  strong,  and  bold, 

On  the  enduring  hills — 
Where  came  the  sound!;  gs  of  the  sea  afar, 

Borne  upward  to  the  ear, 
And  nearer  grew  the  mom  and  midnight  star, 

And  God  himself  more  near. 


TOB  row. 
yon  was  sed  wiu-m, 

Sing,  siisg — Poet,  sing  I 
With  tU  thorn  beneath  thy 
Robbing  thee  of  all  thy  rest , 
Bidden  thorn  for  ever  thine, 
Therefore  dost  thon  sit  and  twine 

Lays  of  sorrowing — 
Lavs  that  wake  a  mighty  gladness, 
Spite  of  all  their  sorrowing  sadness. 

Sing,  sirg — Poet,  sirg! 
It  doth  ease  thee  of  thy  sorrow — 
"  Darkling"  singing  till  the  morrow ; 
Never  weary  of  thy  trust, 
Hoping,  lovL  g,  as  thott  must, 

Let  tUy  music  rir  g ; 
Boble  cheer  it  doth  impart, 
Strength  of  will  and  stieijgth  of  heart. 

Sing,  sing — Poet,  sing ! 
Thou  art  m«uie  a  human  voice; 
Wherefore  shouldst  thon  not  rejoice 
That  the  tears  of  thy  mute  brother 
Bearing  pangs  he  may  not  smother, 

Tlnough  thee  are  flowir.g — 
For  his  dim,  imufctered  grief, 
Through  thy  song  hath  fouwl  relief! 

Sing,  Brag—Poet,  sing  I 
Join  the  music  of  the  stars, 
"Wheeling  on  their  sounding  cars;; 
Each  responsive  in  its  place 
To  the  choral  hymn  of  space — 

Uffc,  oh  lift  thy  wing — 
And  the  thorp  beneath  thy  breast, 
Though  it  pain,  shall  give  thee  rest 


CAROLINE  M.  KIKKLANB. 

CAROLINE  M.  STANSBXTEY  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Her  grandfather  was  the  author 
of  several  popular  humorous  verses  on  the  events 


of  the  Revolution,  which  were  published  in  Riv- 
ington's  Gazette  and  other  new^piipers  of  the 
time.  Her  father  wo*  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
of  New  York.  After  bis  death,  the  family  re- 
moved to  the  western  part  of  the  state,  where 
Miss  Stansbury  married  Mr.  William  Kirkland.* 
After  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Geneva,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kirkland  removed  to  Michigan,  where 
they  resided  for  two  years  at  Detroit,  and  for  six 
months  in  the  interior,  sixty  miles  west  of  the 
city.  In  1843  they  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  KirkkncPs  letters  from  the  "West  were  so 
highly  relished  by  the  friends  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  that  the  writer  was  induced  to  prepare 
a  volume  from  their  contents.  A  New  Home — 
WJio'll  Follow  f  ly  Mrs.  Mary  Claversy  appeared 


in  1839.  Its  delightful  humor,  keen  observation, 
and  fresh  topic,  made  an  immediate  impression. 
Forest  Life,  and  Western  Clearings,  gleanings 
from  the  same  field,  appeared  in  184J  and  1846. 

In  1846  Mrs.  Kirkland  published  An  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spemer,  accompanied 
by  a  reprint  of  the  first  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen. 
In  July,  1847,  she  commenced  the  editorship  of 
the  Union  Magazine, — a  charge  she  continued  for 
eighteen  months,  until  the  removal  of  the  period- 
ical to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  published  with 
the  title  of  Sartam's  Magazine,  when  Prof.  John 
S.  Hart,  an  accomplished  literary  gentleman  of 
that  city,  was  associated  with  Mrs.  Kirkland  in 
the  editorship. 


*  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  cultivated  scholar,  and  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Hamilton  College.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  Letters  from  Abroad  written  after  a  resi- 
dence in  Europetand  of  numerous  contiibutions  to  the  peri- 
odical press,  amo»g  which  maybe  mentioned,  an  aiticle-  on 
the  London  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  in  the  Columbian, 
"English  and  American  Monthlies  "in  Godey's  Magazine,  *l  Our 
English  Visitors  "  in  the  Columbian,  "The  Tyranny  of  Public 
Opinion  in  the  United  States"  in  the  Columbian,  "The  West, 
the  Paradise  of  the  Poor n  in  the  Democratic  Eeyiew,  and 
"  The  United  States  Census  for  1880  *  in  Hunt's  Merchants* 
Magazine. 

In  1846  Mr,  Kirkland,  not  long  before  his  death,  commenced 
with  the  Eev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  the  Christian  Inquirer,  a  week- 
ly journal  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 
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In  18  48  Mrs.  Ivirkland  Tinted  Europe,  and  on 
her  return  published  two  pleasant  volumes  of  her 
letter*  contributed  to  the  marine  during-  her 
journey,  with  the  tide  Holidays  Abroad^  or  Europe 
from  Ihe  We»t. 

In  1852  Mrs.  Kirkland  published  The  Etening 
Boole,  or  Fi  e$i<le  Talk  on  Moral*  and  Manners, 
with  Sketches  of  Wexterti  Life,  and  in  1853,  a 
companion  volums,  A  Bwk  ft*r  the  Home  GircU, 
orFttiilifir  Thought*  ouVaritw*  Topic®,  Literary , 
MoraJ,  a  id  Social,  containing  a  number  of  plea-ant- 
ly  written  anil  sensible  essays  on  topics  of  interest 
in  every-day  society,  with  a  few  brief  stories.  In 
1852  she  wrote  the  letterpress  for  The  Book  of 
Home  Beauty,  a  holiday  volume,  containing  the; 
portraits  of  twelve  Arasrican  ladies  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land's  text  hiis  no  reference  to  these  ill  nitrations, 
but  counts  of  a  slight  story  of  American  socie- 
ty, inter-?p2r^d  with  poetical  quotations. 

Mrs.  Kirkland's  writings  are  all  marked  by  clear 
eonrnon  sense,  purity  of  style,  and  animated 
thought.  Hjr  keen  perception  of  character  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  grave  as  well  as  humorous 
side  of  human  nature,  on  its  good  points  as  well 
as  it*  foibles.  Ever  in  iavor  of  a  graceful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  her  satire  is  directed  against  the 
false  refinements  of  artificial  life  as  well  as  th^ 
rude  angularities  of  the  back-wwKls.  She  writes 
always  with  heartiness,  and  it  is  not  her  fault  if 
the  laugh  which  her  humorous  sketches  of  cha- 
racter excites  is  not  a  good-natured  one,  in  which 
the  originals  she  has  portrayed  would  do  well  to 
join  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

XSITIXCt  OF  THZ  "  FEMALE  BILSKFICBM  SOCIETY." 

At  length  came  the  much  desired  Tuesday,  whose 
destined  event  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  society. 
I  had  made  preparations  for  sneh  plain  and  ample 
cheer  as  is  usual  at  such  feminine  gatherings,  arid 
began  to  think  of  arraiigiBg  my  dress  with  the  de- 
corum required  by  tfee  occasion,  when,  about  one 
hour  before  the  appointed  time*  came  Mrs.  Nippers 
and  Miss  Clinch,  and  ere  they  were  unshawlecl  and 
nnhooded,  Mrs.  Kyter  and  her  three  children — the 
eldest  four  years,  and  the  youngest  six  months.  Then 
Mrs.  Muggles  and  her  crimson  baby,  four  weeks  old. 
Close  on  her  heels,  Mrs.  Briggs  and  her  little  boy  of 
about  three  years*  standing,  in  a  Iprg  tailed  coat, 
with  vest  and  decencies  of  scarlet  Circassian.  And 
there  I  stood  in  my  gingham  wrapper  and  kitchen 
apron ;  much  to  my  discomfiture  and  the  undisguised 
surprise  of  the  Female  Beneficent  Society. 

"I  always  calculate  to  be  ready  to  begin  at 
the  time  appointed,"  remarked  the  gristle-lipped 
widow, 

"  So  do  I,n  responded  Mrs.  Flyter  ,-md  Mrs.  Mug- 
gles, both  of  whom  sat  the  whole  afternoon  with 
baby  on  knee,  and  did  not  sew  a  stifceh. 

**  What  I  isn't  there  any  work  ready  f*  continued 
Mrs.  Nippers,  with  an  astonished  aspect ;  "  well,  I 
did  suppose  that  such  smart  officers  as  we  have  would 
have  prepared  all  beforehand.  We  always  used  to 
at  the  East" 

Mrs.  Skinner,  who  is  really  quite  a  pattern-woman 
in  all  that  makes  woman  indispensable,  viz.,  cookery 
and  sewing,  took  up  the  matter  quite  •warmly,  just 
as  I  slipped  away  in  disgrace  to  make  the  requisite 
reform  in  my  costume. 

When  I  returned,  the  work  was  distributed,  and 
the  company  broken  up  into  little  knots  or  coteries; 
every  head  bowed,  and  every  tongue  in  full  play.  I 
took  my  seat  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  sharp 
widow  as  might  be, — though  it  is  vain  to  think  of 


eluding  a  person  of  her  ubiquity, — and  reconnoitred 
the  company  who  were  "  done  oif "  (indigenous)  « in 
first-rate  style/*  for  this  important  occasion.  There 
were  nineteen  women  witn  thirteen  babies — or  at 
least "  young  Juns,"  (indigenous,)  who  were  not  above 
gingerbread.  Of  these  thirteen,  nine  held  krge 
chunks  of  gingerbread,  or  dough-nuts,  in  trust,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gowns  of  the  society ;  the  remain- 
ing four  were  supplied  with  bunches  of  maple- 
sugar,  tied  in  bite  of  rag,  and  pinned  to  their 
shoulders,  or  held  dripping  in  the  fingers  of  their 
mammas. 

Mrs.  Flyter  wns  "  slicked  up  *  for  the  occasion  in 
the  snuff-colored  silk  she  was  married  in,  curiously 
enlarged  in  the  back,  and  not  as  voluminous  in  the 
floating  pai  t  as  is  the  wasteful  custom  of  the  present 
day.  Her  three  immensM&  children,  white-haired  and 
blubber-lipped  like  their  amiable  parent,  were  in 
pink  ginghams  and  blue-glass  beads.  Mrs.  Nippers 
wore  her  unfailing  brown  merino  and  black  apron  j 
Mias  Clinch  her  inevitable  scarlet  calico  ;  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner her  red  merino,  with  baby  of  the  same ;  Mrs. 
Dttker  shone  out  in  her  very  choicest  city  finerjc 
(where  else  could  sfee  show  it,  jxxxr  thing?)  and  4 
dozen  other  Mistresses  shone  in  their  **  *t  other 
gowns,"  and  their  tamboured  collars.  Mrs.  Double* 
day's  pretty  black-eyed  Dolly  was  neatly  stowed  in 
a  small  willow  basket,  where  ifc  lay  looking  about 
with  eyes  full  of  sweet  wonder,  behaving  itself  with 
marvellous  quietness  and  discretion,  as  did  most  of 
,  the  other  little  torments,  to  do  them  justice. 

Much  consultation,  deep  and  solemn,  was  held  as 
to  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Society.  Many  were  in  favor  of  niak- 
ii'g  up  linen,  cotton  linen  of  course,  but  Mrs.  Nippers 
assured  the  company  that  shirts  never  used  to  sell 
well  at  the  East,  and  therefore  she  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  they  would  not  do  here.  Pincushions  and 
such  like  feminilities  were  then  proposed;  but  afc 
these  Mrs.  Kippers  held  up  both  haud%  an4  showed 
a  double  share  of  blue-wMte  around  her  eyes.  No- 
body abomt  her  needed  ^incushiotts,  and  besides, 
where  should  we  get  materials !  Aprons,  capes,  caps, 
collars,  were  all  proposed  with  the  same  ill  suc- 
cess. At  length  Mrs.  Doubleday,  with  an  air  of 
great  deference,  inquired  "what  Mrs.  Nippers  would 
recommend. 

The  good  lady  hesitated  a  little  at  this.  It  was 
more  her  forte  to  object  to  other  people's  plans,  than 
to  suggest  better ;  but,  after  a  moment's  conside- 
ration, she  said  she  should  tliink  fancy-boxes, 
watch-cases,  and  alum-baskets,  would  be  very  pretty. 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  assembly,  but  of  course 
it  did  not  last  long.  Mrs.  Skinner  went  on  quietly 
cuttii.g  out  shirts,  and  in  a  very  short  time  furnished 
each  member  with  a  good  supply  of  work,  stating 
that  any  lady  might  take  work  home  to  finish  if  she 
liked. 

Mrs.  Nippers  took  her  -work,  and  edged  herself 
into  a  eotene  of  which  Mrs.  Flyter  had  seemed  till 
then  the  magnet  Very  soon  I  heard, "  I  declare  it's 
a  shame  I"  **  I  don't  know  what  *11  be  done  about  it  P 
"  She  told  me  so  with  her  own  mouth  P  **  0,  but  I 
was'  there  myself  I"  etc.,  etc.,  in  many  different 
voices ;  the  interstices  well  filled  with  undistiuguish- 
able  whispers  "  not  loud  but  deep." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  active  widow  transferred 
her  seat  to  another  corner ;  Miss  Clinch  plying  her 
tongue,  not  her  needle,  in  a  third.  The  whispers 
and  the  exclamations  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground. 
The  few  silent  members  were  inquiring  for  more 
work. 

"  Mrs,  Nippers  has  the  sleeve !  Mrs.  Nippers,  nave 
you  finished  that  sleevef 

Mrs.  Nippers  colored,  said  "  No,"  and  sewed  four 
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etitcbes.     At  length  the  *'  storm  grew  loud  apace." 
4*  It  will  break  up  the  Fociety n 

"What  is  thatP  asked  Mrs.  Dotibledny,  in  her 
sharp  treble.  "What  is  it,  Mrs.  Mpper*?  You 
know  all  about  it.1* 

Mrs.  Kipjers  replied  that  she  only  knew  what  she 
had  heard,  etc.,  etc.,  but,  after  a  little  urgii  g,  con- 
sented to  inform  the  company  in  general,  that  tl.cre 
was  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  Leighborhood; 
that  those  who  lived  iu  loc?-hou$€8  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  had  not  been  invited  to  join 
the  society;  and  alrfo  that  mai,y  people  thought 
tweittv-five  ceLts  quite  too  high  for  a  yearly  sub- 
scription, 

Many  looked  flghast  at  this.  Public  opinion  is 
nowhere  so  strongly  felt  as  in  this  country,  amorg 
new  settlers*  And  as  many  of  the  present  com- 
pany still  lived  in  log-houses,  a  tender  string  was 
touched. 

At  length,  an  old  lady,  who  bad  sat  quietly  in  a 
corner  all  the  afternoon,  looked  tip  from  behind  the 
great  woollen  sock  the  was  kLittii  g — 

"Well,  now!  that's  queer!"  said  she,  addremrg 
Mrs,  Rippers  with  an  air  of  simplicity  simplified. 
*  Hiss  Turner  told  me  you  went  round  her  neigh-  ! 
borhood  last  Friday,  aijd  told  that  Miss  Oarers  and 
Miss  fckinner  despised  every  body  that  lived  in  log- 
houses  ;  and  you  know  you  told  Miss  Brings  that 
you  thought  twenty-five  cents  was  too  much  j  didn't 
she,  MMS  Biiggsf"  Mrs,  Brings  nodded.  j 

The  widow  blushed  to  the  very  centre  of  her 
pule  eyes,  but  u  e'en  though  vanquished,'*  she  lost 
flot  her  assurance.  "Why,  I'm  sure  I  only  said 
that  we  only  paid  twelve-and-a-half  eer.ts  at  the 
East ;  and  as  to  log-houses,  I  don't  know,  1  can't  just 
recollect,  but  I  didn't  gay  more  than  otheis  did." 

But  human  nature  could  not  bear  up  against  the 
mortification  ;  ai  d  it  had,  after  all,  the  scarce  credi- 
ble effect  of  makii  g  Mrs.  JSippers  sew  in  silence  for 
some  time,  and  carry  her  colors  at  half-mast  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon. 

At  tea  each  lady  took  one  or  more  of  her  babies 
in  her  lap  and  much  grabbii.g1  ensued.  Those  who 
wore  calicoes  seemed  in  good  spirits  and  appetite, 
for  green  tea  at  leatst,  but  those  who  had  unwai  ily 
sported  silks  and  other  unwasbables,  looked  acid  ai.d 
uncomfortable.  Cake  flew  about  at  a  great  rate, 
and  the  milk  and  water,  which  orghtto  have  quiet- 
ly gone  down  sundry  juvenile  throats,  was  spitted 
without  mercy  into  various  wry  faces.  But  we 
got  through.  The  astringent  refreshment  produced 
its  usual  crisping  effect  upon  the  vivacity  of  the 
company.  Talk  ran  high  upon  almost  all  Montacu- 
tian  themes. 

"  Do  you  have  anv  butter  now  ?**  *'  When  are  von 
going  to  raise  your  tarn  I1*  '"Is  your  iran  a  goirg 
to  kill  this  week .«"  "I  haVt  seen  a  bit  of  meat 
these  six  weeka"  "Was  you  to  meetirf  last  Sab-' 
bath  !w  **  Has  Hiss  White  got  any  wool  to  sell  T 
"  Bo  tell  if  you've  been  to  Detroit  ?"  "  Are  you  out 
of  candles F  "Well,  I  should  think  Saiah  Teals 
wanted  a  new  gown  P  "  I  hope  we  shall  have  milk 
in  a  week  or  frwp,tt  and  so  on  ;  for,  be  it  known,  that, 
in  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  are  subjects  of  sufficient  interest  for  a  good 
deal  of  conversation.  More  thnn  one  truly  respecta- 
ble woman  of  our  neighborhood  has  told  me,  that  it 
is  not  verv  many  years  since  a  modeiate  allow- 
ance of  Indian  meal  and  potatoes  was  literally  ail 
that  fell  to  their  share  of  this  rich  world  for  weeks 
together. 

"  Is  your  daughter  Isabella  well?"  asked  Mrs.  Nip- 
pers of  me  solemnly,  pointing  to  little  Bell  who  sat 
munching  her  bread  and  butter,  half  asleep^  at  the 
fragmentious  table. 


"  Yes,  I  believe  so,  Took  at  her  cheeks." 

"  Ah,  yes  I  it  was  her  cheeks  1  was  looking  at.  They 
are  so  very  i osy.  I  have  a  little  niece  who  is  the 
very  hWge  of  her.  I  never  see  Isabella  without 
thihkii  g  of  Jerushy ;  and  Jerushy  is  iLOst  di  eadlully 
scrofulous  " 

£atifcfied  at  havirg  made  me  uncomfortable, 
Mrs.  dippers  turned  to  Mis.  PoLbleclay,  who  was 
trottirg  her  pretty  babe  with  her  usual  proud 
fondr.ess. 

"Don't  you  think  your  baby  breathes  rather 
strai  gely  f  said  the  tormeriter. 

"  Breathes !  how  P  said  the  poor  thirg,  off  her- 
guard  in  an  instant. 

'*  Why,  rathereroupish,  I  think,  if  /am  any  jiulge, 
I  have  never  lad  tii  y  children  of  my  own  to  be 
sure,  but  I  was  with  Mrs,  Green's  baby  when  it  died, 
an<! » 

"  Come,  we'll  be  off!"  said  Mr.  Doubleday,  who 
had  come  for  his  grouse.  "  Don't  mind  the  envious 
vixen  " — aside  to  his  Polly. 

Just  then,  somebody  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  happened  to  say,  speakii  g  of  some  cloth  affair, 
**  Mrs.  JS  ippers  says  it  ought  to  be  spoi  ged." 

"  Well,  spor  ge  it  then  by  nil  means,"  said  Mr. 
Doubleday,  **  i;obodj  else  knows  half  as  much  about 
sponging:"  and,  with  wife  and  bjiby  in  tow,  off 
walked  the  laughing  Fhilo,  leaving  the  widow  abso- 
lutely transfixed. 

"What  could  Mr.  Doubleday  mean  by  that?"  waa 
at  lergth  her  indignant  exclamation. 

Nobody  spoke. 

"  I  ain  sure,"  continued  the  crest-fallen  Mrs,  Cam- 
paspe,  with  an  attempt  at  a  scornful  giggle,  "  I  am 
sure  if  any  body  understood  him,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  he  did  mean," 

"  Well  now,  I  can  tell  you,n  said  the  same  simple 
old  lady  in  the  corner,  who  had  let  out  the  secret  of 
Mrs.  Nippers's  morning  walks.  "  Some  folks  call  that 
sponging  when  you  go  about  getting  your  dinner 
here'and  your  tea  there,  and  sich  like ;  as  you  know 
you  and  Meesy  there  does.  That  was  what  he  mea  it, 
1  guess."  And  the  old  laJy  quietly  put  up  her  knit- 
ting and  prepareJ  to  go  ho  ne. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  have  thought  that 
almost  any  degree  of  courtly  duplicity  would  be 
preferable  to  tne  brusquerie  of  some  of  my  neigh- 
bars:  but  on  this  occasion  I  gave  all  due  credit  to  a 
simple  and  downright  way  of  stating  the  plain  truth. 
The  scrofulous  hint  probably  brightened  my  mental 
and  moral  vision  somewhat. 

Mi's,  Hippers's  claret  cloak  and  green  bonnet,  and 
Miss  Clinch's  ditto  ditto,  were  in  earnest  requisition, 
and  1  do  not  think  that  either  of  them  spent  a  day 
out  that  week. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Like  many  other  virtues,  hospitality  is  practised 
"in  its  perfection  by  the  poor.  If  the  rich  did  their 
share,  how  would  the  woes  of  this  world  be  lighten- 
ed! how  would  the  diffusive  blessing  irradiate  a 
wuler  and  a  wider  circle,  until  the  vast  confines  of 
society  would  bask  in  the  reviving  ray !  If  every 
forlorn  widow  whose  heart  bleeds  over  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  happiness  made  bitter  by  contrast  with 
present  poverty  and  sorrow,  found  a  comfortable 
home  in  the  ample  establishment  of  her  rich  kins- 
ma!!  ;  if  every  young  man  struggling  for  a  foothold 
on  the  slippery  soil  of  life,  were  cheered  atid  aided 
by  the  countenance  of  some  neighbor  whom  fortune 
had  endowed  with  the  power  to  confer  happiness ; 
if  the  lovely  girls,  shrinking  and  delicate,  whom  we 
see  every  day  toiling  timidly  for  a  mere  pittance  to 
sustain  frail  life  and  'guard  the  sacred  remnant  of 
gentility,  were  takea  by  the  hand,  invited  and  en- 
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ved,  by  ladies  who  paas  them  by  with  a  cold 
-|>at  where  shall  we  stop  in  enumerating  the 
cases  in  which  true,  ge  iial  hoipitslitv,  practised  by 
the  rich  migm  Ighigly,  without  a  selfish  drawback — 
in  short,  pra.'tise  1  as  the  poor  practice  it — wonU 
prove  a  fountain  of  bletsetlieas,  almost  an  antidote 
to  half  the  keener  miseries  under  which  society 
groans ! 

Yes:  the  poor — and  children — understand  hos- 
pitality after  the  pure  raodel  of  Chmt  and  his  apos- 
tles. We  can  eite  two  instances,  both  tme. 

In  the  western  woo  K  a  few  years  since,  lived  a 
very  indigent  Irish  fiunily..  Their  log-cabin  searce- 
ly  proteete  1  theni  fwum  the  weather,  mid.  the  potato 
neil  nif»,de  b  it  pew  prwH»a  for  the  numerous  rosy 
cheeks  that  shorn  fining!*  tba  unstopped  chinks 
when  a  stranger  was  pswsiiig  by.  Y«fc  when  another 
Irish  family  poorer  stall,  aiwi  wajr-woBiy  and  travel- 
soiiei,  stopped  at  fclieir  door — children,  household 
goo  is  and  all — they  not  only  reeeifetl  and  e  iter- 
tftine  1  them  ft>r  the  night,  but  kepi  them  many  days, 
sharing  with  this  faiiity,  m  numerous  as  their  own, 
the  ori€  roo.n  and  lofl  which  made  up  their  poor  ! 
dwelling,  ami  treating  them  in  all  respects  as  if  they  • 
had  been  invite  1  guests.  Ami  the  mother  of  the 
same  family,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  widowed 
sister  who  had  livel  in  New  Yorkt  immediately  set 
on  foot  an  inquiry  as  to  the  residence  of  the  chil- 
dren, with  a  view  to  coming  all  the  way  to  the  city  j 
to  take  the  orphans  home  to  her  own  house  and  j 
brine  them  up  with  her  own  children.  We  never 
heard  whether  the  search  was  successful,  for  the  cir- 
cumstance occurred  about  the  time  that  we  were 
leaving  that  part  of  the  country ;  but  that  the  inten- 
tion was  sincere,  and  would  be  carried  iuto  effect  if 
possible,  there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

As  to  the  children  and  their  sincere,  generous 
little  hearts,  we  were  going  to  say,  that  one  asked 
his  mother,  in  all  seriousness,  "  Mamma,  why  don't 
you  a&k  the  poor  people  wfo«a  you  have  a  party? 
Doesn't  it  say  so  la  tne  Bible  f"  A  keen  reproof 
and  unanswerable. 

The  eearest  we  recollect  to  bare  observed  to  this 
coasferaetiom  of  the  sacred  iajfiDetion,  among  those 
•who  may  be  called  ttte  rich — m  eontradistinetk>n  to 
those  whom  we  usually  call  the  poor,  tliiragh  our 
kind  friends  were  far  from  being  what  the  world  consi- 
ders rich — was  in  the  case  of  a  city  family,  who  lived 
well,  and  who  always  ou  a  Christmas  day,  Thanks- 
giving, or  other  festival  time,  when  a  dinner  more 
generous  than  ordinary  smoked  upon  the  board, 
took  care  to  invite  their  homeless  friends  who 
lived  somewhat  poorly,  or  uncomfortably — the 
widow  from  her  low-priced  boarding  house;  the 
young  clerk,  perhaps,  far  from  his  father's  comforta- 
ble fireside ;  the  daily  teacher,  whose  only  deficien- 
cy lay  in  the  purse — tliese  were  the  guests  cheered 
at  tliis  truly  hospitable  board ;  and  cheered  heartily 
— not  with  cold,  ha*lf-reluctant  civility,  but  with  the 
warmest  welcome,  and  the  pleasant  appendix  of  the 
long,  merry  evening;  with  music  »d  games,  and  the 
frolic  danee  after  the  piaao.  We,  would  not  be  un- 
derstood t<>  give  this  as  &  solitary  instance,  but  we 
wish  we  knew  of  many  such. 

The  forms  of  society  are  in.  a  high  degree  inimical 
to  true  hospitality.  Pride  has  crashed  genuine  social 
feeling  out  of  too  many  hearts,  and  the  consequence  is 
a  cold  sterility  of  intercourse,  a  soul-stifling  ceremom- 
ousness,  a  sleepless  vigilaucefor  self,  totally  incompa- 
tible with  that  free,  flowing,  genial  intercourse  with 
humanity,  so  nourishing  to  all  the  better  feelings.  The 
sacred  love  of  home — that  panacea  for  many  of  life's 
ills — suffers  with  the  rest.  Few  people  have  homes 
nowadays.  The  fiae,  cheerful,  every-day  parlor,  with 
its  table  covered  with,  the  implements  of  real  occu- 


pation and  real  amusement  ;  mamma  on  the  sofa, 
with  her  needle  ;  grandmamma  in  her  great  chair, 
knitting  ;  pussy  winking  at  the  fire  between  them, 
is  gone.  In  its  place  we  have  two  gorgeous  rooms, 
arrange*!  for  company  but  empty  of  human  life  ; 
tables  covered  wifJi  g-uidy,  ostentations,  and  useless 
articles  —  a  very  mockery  of  anything  like  rational 
pastime  —  the  light  of  heaven  as  cautiously  excluded 
as  the  delicious  music  of  free,  childish  voices; 
everv  member  of  the  family  wandering  in  forlorn 
loneliness,  or  huddled  in  some  **back  room"  or 
"  basement,"  in  which  are  collected  the  only  means  of 
comfort  left  them  tinder  this  miserable  arrangement. 
Tiiis  is  the  substitute  which  hundreds  of  people  accept 
in  place  of  home  I  Shall  we  look  in  such  places  for 
hospitality?  As  soon  expect  figs  from  thistles. 
Invitations  there  wiE  be  occasionally,  doubtless,  for 
"  society  "  expects  it;  bat  let  a  country  cousin  pre- 
sent himself,  and  see  whether  hj  will  be  put  into 
the  state  apartments.  Let  no  infirm  and  indigent 
relative  expect  a  jjiaee-  under  such  a  roo£  Let  not 
even  the  humble  individual  wlw  placed  the  steppijig- 
stone  which  led  to  that  fortune,  ask  a  share  in 
the  abundance  which  would  never  Eave  had  a  be- 
ginning; but  for  bis  timely  aid.  M  We  have  ciiaoged 
all  that!" 

But  setting  aside  the  hospitality  which  baa  any 
reference  to  duty  or  obligation,  it  is  to  b«  feared  thai 
the  other  kind  —  that  which  is  exercised  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasure  it  brings  —  is  becoming  more  and 
more  rare  among  us.  The  deadly  strife  of  emula- 
tion, the  mad  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  suspicion 
engendered  by  rivalry,  leave  little  chance  for  the 
spontaneity,  the  abandon,  the  hearty  sympathy 
which  give  the  charm  to  social  meetings  and  make 
the  exercise  of  hospitality  one  of  the  highest  pleas- 
ures. We  have  attempted  to  dignify  our  sirajwe  re- 
publicanism by  far-away  melancholy  kaitatioiM  of 
the  Old  World  ;  but  the  ineongraify  between  tfeese 
forms  and  the  true  spirit  ©f  our  institutions  is  such, 
that  all  we  gain  is  a  bald  emptiness,  gilded  over  with 
vulgar  show.  Real  dignity,  such  as  that  of  John 
Adams  when  he  lived  among  Ms  country  neighbors 
as  if  be  hud  never  seen  a  court,  we  are  learning  to 
despise.  We  persist  in  makii.g  ourselves  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  really  refined  people,  by  forsaking  our 
true  ground  and  attempting  to  stand  upon  that  which 
shows  our  deficiencies  to  the  greatest  disadvantage. 
When  shall  we  learn  that  the  **  spare  feast  —  a  radish 
and  an  egg,"  if  partaken  by  the  good  and  the  culti- 
vated, h«s  a  charm  which  no  expense  can  purchase? 
When  shall  we  look  at  the  spiiit  rather  than  the 
semblance  of  things  —  when  give  up  the  shadow  for 
the  substance? 


In  1857,  Mrs.  Kirtland  publis 
George  Washington  (Mew  Torkj  12mp,  pp. 
aa  agreeable  narrative,  in  which  his  personal 
and  domestic  life  is  particularly  set  forth,  with 
original  passages  from  tfie  diaries  and  papers  pre- 
served in  the  archives  at  Washington.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  Mrs.  Kirkland  compiled  a 
selection  of  poetry,  entitled  The  School-  G-irft* 
Gmrlcmd^  published  by  Mr.  Bcribner  in  New 
York,  Her  later  years  were  given  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  philanthropy.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  she  became 
actively  engaged  in  various  deeds  of  charity  and 
beneficence  connected  with  the  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  brought  on  by  the 
struggle.  It  was  in  prosecution  of  these  dis- 
interested labors,  while  employed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  great  sanitary  fair  in  New  York,  that,  in 
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the  midst  of  her  benevolent  exertions,  she  was 
stricken  by  paralysis,  and  died  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  April,  1864. 

In  a  funeral  discourse  at  All  Souls'  Unitarian 
Church,  Kew  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop, 
of  Boston,  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  her  merits 
as  a  writer,  her  u  originality  and  freshness  "  in 
composition,  and  the  purity,  disinterestedness, 
and  amiability  of  her  character. 

P.  HAMILTON  MYEBS 

Is  the  author  of  a  series  of  well  written,  popular 
American  historical  romances,  commencing  with 
The  Pint  of  the  JTmcfarboclvr*,  a  tale  of  1673, 
published  by  Putnam  in  1848,  and  speedily  tbl- 
lowed  by  The  Ytning  Pafaoon,  or  Chr'stmas  in 
1690,  The  King, of  the  Hurow,  and,  The  Pris- 
oner of  tie  Border,  a  Tale  of  1838.  Mr.  Myers 
is  also  the  author  of  five  prize  tales,  for  three  of 
which,  Bell  Brandon,  or  the  Great  Kentrip  Ex- 
tate^  The  Mixer's  Heir,  and  The  Van  Veldom, 
he  received  two  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the 
Philadelphia  Dollar  Newspaper.  The  others  were 
entitled  The  Gold  Cruxhens,s&&  Mien  Welles^  or 
the  Siege  of  Fort  jStanwix. 


These  stories  are  of  a  pleasing  sentiment,  and 
neat  in  description.  The  author  is  a  native  of 
[New  York,  born  in  Herkimer  village,  Herkimer 
county,  in  August,  1812.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, and  now  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  In  addition  to  his  story-telling  faculty,  Mr, 
Myers  is  an  agreeable  es  ayist  In  1841  he  deli- 
vered a  poem,  Sc-ience,  before  the  Euglossian  So- 
ciety of  Geneva  College. 

THOMAS  MACKELLAE 

WAS  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  August  12, 
1812.  His  iather  came  from  Scotland  to  New 
York,  and  married  into  the  Brasher  family,  once 
possessed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
lands.  Young  MacKellar  was  provided  with  a 
good  education  by  Ms  father,  whose  failing  for- 
tunes soon  required  his  son's  aid.  Compelled 
early  in  life  to  seek  a  living,  he  learnt  the  busi- 
ness of  a  printer,  and  among  other  engagements 
in  the  calling  became  proof-reader  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  doubtless  qualified 
for  tbe  post  by  a  diligent  application  to  books  which 
had  become  habitual  to  him.  At  this  time  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  constantly  penned  verses. 

In  1883  he  left  New  York  for  Philadelphia,  en-' 
tered  the  stereotype  foundry  of  Mr.  L.  Johnson 
as  proof-reader,  became  foreman,  and  finally  a 
partner  in  this  important  establishment,  to  whicn 
he  is  now  attached. 

Mr.  MacKellar's  volumes  of  poetry,  Droppings 
from  the  Heart,  or  OoeoMonal  Poems,  published 
in  1844,  and  Lines  for  the  Gentle  and  Loving  hi 
180S,  are  written  with  earnestness  and  fluency, 
inspired  by  a  devotional  spirit  and  a  tender 
feeling  to  the  claims  of  family  and  friendship,  ex- 
pressive of  the  author's  hopeful  and  hearty  strug- 
gle with  the  world.  They  indicate  a  courage 


which  meets  with  success  in  life,  and  a  sympathy 
which  finds  a  ready  response  from  the  good  and 
intelligent. 


True  to  his  Scottish  lineage  Mr.  MacKellar  has 
a  turn  for  humor  as  well  as  sentiment  in  his 
verses.  His  volume,  Tarn's  Fortnight's  Ramble 
and  other  Poems,  puts  his  notions  and  opinions . 
vented  in  the  course  of  a  holiday  excursion  on 
the  Hudson  Eiver  in  a  highly  agreeable  light,  as 
the  record  of  a  manly  personal  experience. 

A  POET  AND   HIS  SONG. 

He  was  a  man  endowed  like  other  men 

"With  strange  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling : 

His  bread  was  earned  by  daily  toil ;  yet  when 
A  pleasing  fancy  o'er  his  mind  came  stealing, 

He  set  a  trap  and  snared  it  by  his  art, 

And  hid  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  heart 
He  nurtured  it  and  loved  it  as  his  own, 

Arid  it  became  obedient  to  his  beck ; 

He  fixed  his  name  on  its  submissive  neck, 
And  graced  it  with  all  graces  to  him  known,, 

And  then  he  bade  it  lift  its  wing  and  fly 
Over  the  earth,  and  sing  iu  every  ear 
Some  soothing  sound  the  sighful  soul  to  cheer, 

Some  lay  of  love  to  lure  it  to  the  sky, 

SINGING  ON  THE  "WAY. 

Far  distant  from  my  father's  house 

I  would  no  longer  stay, 
But  gird  my  soul  and  hasten  on, 

And  sing  upon  my  way  I 
And  sing!  ami  sii  g! 

And  sing  upon  the  way  1 

The  skies  are  dark,  the  thunders  roll, 

And  liglitnii.gd  round  me  play; 
Let  me  but  feel  my  SAVIOUR  near, 

I'll  sing  upon  the  way  I 
And  sing!  and  sing! 

And  sing  upon  my  way  I 

The  night  is  long  and  drear,  I  cry  • 
O  when  will  come  the  day  I 
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I  see  the  morning-star  arise, 
And  sing  upon  the  way! 

And  si,  g!  and  sii  g  ! 
And  011.  g  upon  my  way! 

When  care  and  sickness  bow  my  frame, 

And  all  my  powers  decay, 
FI1  ask  Him  for  his  promised  grace, 

And  sing  upon  the  way  ! 

And  sing  !  and  sing! 
And  &L  g  upoa  my  way! 

Hell  not  forsake  me  when  Fm  old, 

And  weak,  an«l  blind,  ami 
111  lean  upon  his  faithfulness* 

And  sing  upon  the  way  ! 
And  sing!  and  ri.  gl 

And  slug  upon  my  way  ! 

"When  grme  shall  bear  me  home  to  (TOI>— 

Disrobed  of  mortal  ekyf 
ni  enter  In  the  pearly  gates, 

And  sing  upon  the  way  1 
Ami  fling!  and  s 

An  everlasting  day  1 

**In  1866  Mr.  MacKellar  published  TTie  Amer- 
ican Printer,  a  hand-b<K>k  of  Typography. 
Seven  years  later  appeared  Rhymes  Atwwn- 
Times,  a  collection  of  his  earlier  poems,  supple- 
mented by  Rhymes  of  Common  Life,  Sonnets, 
and  [Religious  Rhymes  of  marked  spirituality. 

**<3EWTLE  HUMANITIES, 

Shoe  the  horse  and  shoe  the  mare  ; 
Never  let  the  hoof  go  bare  : 
Trotting  over  flinty  stones 
Wears  away  the  hardest  bones. 

tiife  has  many  a  stony  street 
Even  to  the  toughest  feet: 
Men  the  siunl  eat  find  it  so 
Ere  through,  half  of  life  they  go. 

Streaks  of  blood!  are  on  f  fee  way, 
Trod  by  hamass  every  day, 
Seen  by  love's  anointed  eye 
While  the  blinded  world  goes  by. 

Tea,  if  all  the  sighs  were  caught 
Wherewirhsd  the  air  is  fraught, 
What  a  gale  would  sweep  the  skies 
Laden  with  man's  miseries  ! 

Gently,  then,  O  brother  man! 
Bo  the  utmost  good  you  can  : 
Goi>  approveth  e'en  the  least 
I>eed  of  ruth  to  man  or  beast. 


DELAY   THE  VIOLKTS  ? 

Oh  where's  my  early  violets  ? 

*Tis  time  they  were 

Again  astir, 
My  pretty,  modest,  blue-eyed  pets  I 

I  looVd  for  them  bui  yestermora  — 

For  every  day  m 

I  pass  that  way  — 
To  see  if  they  had  yet  been  born. 

Til  seek  again  to-morrow  noon  : 

The  ice  and  snow 

Went  long  ago, 
So  I  expect  niy  darlings  soon. 

Then  I  will  take  my  children  there, 

And  bid  them  see 

How  modesty 

May  make  the  lowliest  more  than  fair. 
183 


**TO  A  TROUBLESOME  FLT. 

What !  here  again,  indomitable  pest ! 

Thou  plapu'st  me  like  a  pepper-tempered  sprite; 

Thou  makest  me  the  butt  of  all  thy  spite, 
And  bitest  me,  and  bmzest  as  in  jes*t. 

Ten  times  I've  closed  my  heavy  lids  in  vain. 
This  early  morn  to  court  an  hour  of  sleep; 
For  thou — tormentor! — constantly  doth  keep 

Thy    whizzing  tones  resounding  through   my 

brain, 

Or  lightest  on  my  sensitive  nose,  and  there 
Thou  trimm'afc  thy  wings  and  ah&k'st  thy  legs  of 
hair; 

Ten  times  I've  raised  my  band  in  haste  to  smite, 
But  thou  art  off ;  and  ere  I  lay  my  head  . 
And  fold  mine  arms  in  quiet  on  my  bed, 

Thou  com'st  again  —  and  tak'st  another  bite. 

As  Uncle  Toby  says,  "The  world  is  wide 
Enough  for  tfaee  and  me."     Then  go,  I  pray, 
And  through  this  world  do  take  some  other  way, 
And  let  us  travel  no  more  side  by  side. 

Go,  live  among  tie  flowers;  go  anywhere; 
Or  to  the  empty  sugar- hogshead  go, 
That  standeth  at  the  grower's  store  below ; 

Go.  suit  thy  ta«te  with  anything  that's  there. 
There's  his  moUsses-measure,  there's  his  cheese, 
And   ham   and    herring:  —  What!    will  nothing 

please  ? 
Presumptuous  imp!    then  die! — But  no!   I'll 

smite 

Thee  not;  for  thou,  perchance,  art  young  In  days, 
And  rather  green  as  yet  in  this  world's  ways; 
So  live  and  suffer  —  age  may  set  thee  right 

**  EARTH'S  NOBLEST  ME*. 
Some  men  are  born  t*  endure  the  toil  and  strife 

And  heavy  burdens  of  the  earth.     They  are 
The  pillars  in  the  temple  of  this  life, 

Its  .strength  and  ornament ;  or,  M4<lem  far 
Beneath,  they  form  its  firm  foundation-stone. 
In  nobleness  they  stand  distinct  and;  lou% 

Yet  other  men  upon  them  lean,  and  fain 
(Such  selfishness  in  human  bosoms  swells) 

Would  lay  on  them  the  weightof  their  own  pain. 
Where  greatness  is,  a  patient  spirit  dwells; 

They  least  repine  who  bear  and  suffer  most: 
In  calm  and  stern  endurance  they  sustain 
The  ills  whereof  ignoble  minds  complain; 

And  in  their   lot  they  stand,  nor  weakly  sigh 
nor  boast. 


"WILLIAM  STAEBUCK  MAYO. 

MAYO  is  a  descendant  from  the  Rev.  John 
a  clergyman  of  an  ancient  English  family, 
who  came  to  Kew  England  in  16&0t  and  was  the 
first  pastor  of  the  South  Church  at  Boston.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  traces  his  descent  through 
the  Starhuck  family  to  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Nantucket,  He  was  born  at  Ogdensburg,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  New*  York,  whither  the 
family  had  removed  in  1812,  and  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Ferry,  a  teacher 
of  high  local  repotation.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  entered  the  academy  of  Potsdam,  where 
he  received  a  good  classical  education;  and  at 
seventeen  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  After  receiving  his  diploma, 
in  1833,  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  then,  urged  in 
part  by  thejrarsmt  of  health  and  in  part  by  the 
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love  of  adventure,  determined  to  mafce  a  tour  of 
exploration  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  was 
prevented,  however,  from  penetrating  farther 
than  the  Barbary  States.  After  an  excursion  in 
Spain  he  returned  home. 


In  1849  Dr.  Mayo  published  ITaloalah,  or 
Jbwnwi/imgs  to  the  Djekel  Kumri,  a  work  which 
he  had  -written  some  time  before.  It  purports  to 
be  the  Autobiography  of  Jonathan  Homer,  a 
youth  who,  after  various  romantic  and  marvellous 
adventures  in  his  native  American  woods,  goes  to 
Africa,  where  he  rivals  Munchausen  in  his  travel- 
ler's experiences.  He  finally  penetrates  to  a 
purely  nctitidus  Utopia,  where  he  indulges  in 
some  quiet  satire  at  the  usages  of  civilization, 
and  in  his  description  of  the  great  city  of  the 
region  furnishes  some  valuable  hints  on  munici- 
pal sanitary  reform.  He  marries  Kaloolah,  a 
beautiful  princess — tt  not  too  dark  for  a  brunette" 
— whom  he  has  rescued  from  a  slave  barracoon 
and  protected  through  many  subsequent  scenes 
of  danger,  and  settles  down  to  domestic  felicity 
in  the  city  of  Killoam. 

The  story  is  crowded  with  exciting  and  varied 
incident,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  through- 
out with  dramatic  skill. 

Kaloolah  was  favorably  received  by  the  public, 
and  was  followed  in  1850  by  The  Berber,  or  the 
Mountaineer  of  the  Atla»,  a  story  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  of  more  regular  construc- 
tion than  Kaloolah,  and  equally  felicitous  in  dra- 
matic interest  Both  abound  in  descriptions  of 
the  natural  scenery  and  savage  animals  of  (the 
tropics  and  other  regions,  minutely  accurate  in 
scientific  detail. 

Dr.  Mayo's  next  volume  was  a  collection  of 
short  tales,  which  he  had  previously  published 
anonymously  in  magazines,  with  the  title  sug- 
gested by  the  prevalent  California  excitement 
of  the  day— Romance  Dust  from  tTie  Historic 
Placer.  He  soon  after  married  and  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  Europe,  Since  his  return  he  has  resided 
in  -New  York. 


**  Dr.  Mayo  in  1872  published  Nerer  Again, 
"a  tale  with  a  tail,  and  this  tail  without  sting 
or  venom."  It  is  a  picture  of  life  in  New  York 
city  at  the  date  of  writing,  with  the  foibles  and 
whirl  of  its  social  and  commercial  circles  de- 
picted by  a  master  of  satire.  In  the  brilliancy 
of  some  of  its  delineations  it  calls  to  mind  that 
masterpiece  of  social  satire,  Vanity  Fair,  though 
not  gifted  with  that  artistic  delicacy  which  con- 
stitutes the  latter  a  living  power  in  literature 
for  purity  and  reform. 

A  LION  IH  THE  PATH. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  that, 
accompanied  by  Kaloolah  arid  the  lively  Clefenha,  I 
ascended  the  bank  for  a  final  recormoissanee  of  the 
country  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  wander  far,  but,  allured  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  promise  of  a  still  better 
view  from  a  higher  crag,  we  moved  along  the  edge 
of  the  bank  until  we  hal  got  pearly  two  miles  from 
our  carnp.  At  this  point  the  liae  of  the  bank  curved 
towards  the  river  so  as  to  make  a  beetling  promon- 
tory of  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular  descent.  The 
gigantic  trees  grew  quite  on  the  brink,  many  of 
them  throwing  their  long  arms  far  over  the  shore 
below.  The  trees  generally  grew  wide  apart,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  underwood,  but  many  of  the 
trunks  were  wreathed  with  the  verdure  of  parasites 
and  creepers,  so  as  to  shut  up,  mostly,  the  forest 
vistas  vith  immense  columns  of  green  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  stems  of  some  of  these  creepers  were 
truly  wonderful :  one,  from  which  depended  large 
bunches  of  scarlet  berries,  had,  not  unfrequently, 
steins  as  large  as  a  man's  body.  In  some  cases,  one 
huge  plant  of  this  bind,  ascending  with  an  incalcu- 
lable prodigality  of  lig'dn,  by  innumerable  convolu- 
tions, would  stretch  itself  out,  and,  embracing  seve- 
ral trees  in  its  folds,  mat  them  together  in  one  dense 
mass  of  vegetation. 

Suddenly  we  noticed  that  the  xisual  sounds  of  the 
forest  had  almost  ceased  around  us.  Deep  in  the 
woods  we  could  still  hear  the  chattering  of  monkeys 
and  the  screeching  of  parrots.  Kever  before  had  our 
presence  created  any  alarm  among  the  denizens  of 
the  tree-tops ;  or,  if  it  had,  it  had  merely  exdte d  to 
fresh  clamour,  without  putting  them  to  flight.  We 
looked  around  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  retreat. 

"  Perhaps,7*  I  replied  to  Kaloolah's  inquiry,  "  there 
is  a  etora  gathering,  and  they  are  gone  to  seek  a 
shelter  deeper  in.  the  wood." 

We  advanced  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
looked  out  into  the  broad  daylight  that  poured 
down  from  above  on.  flood  and  field.  There  was 
the  same  bright  smile  on  the  distant  fields  and  hills ; 
the  same  clear  sheen  in  the  deep  water ;  the  same 
lustrous  stillness  in  the  perfumed  air ;  not  a  single 
prognostic  of  any  commotion  among  the  elements. 

I  placed  my  gun  against  a  tree,  and  took  a  seat 
upon  an  exposed  portion  of  one  of  its  roots.  Count- 
less herds  of  animals,  composed  of  quaggas,  zebras, 
gnus,  antelopes,  hart-beests,  roeboks,  springboks, 
bufFalos,  wild-boars,  and  aadpzeu  other  kinds,  for 
which  my  recollection  of  African  travels  furnished 
no  names,  were  roaming  over  the  fields  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  or  quietly  reposing  in  the  shade  of 
the  scattered  mimosas,  or  beneath  the  groups  of 
lofty  palms,  A  herd  of  thirty  or  forty  tall  ungainly 
figures  came  in  sight,  and  took  their  way,  with  awk- 
ward but  rapid  pace,  across  the  plain.  I  knew  them 
at  once  to  be  giraffes,  although  they  were  the  first 
that  we  had  seen.  I  was  straining  my  eyes  to  dis- 
cover the  animal  that  pursued  them,  when  Kaloolah 
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called  to  me  to  come  to  her.  She  was  about  fifty 
yards  farther  down  the  stream  than  where  I  was 
sitting.  With  an  unaccountable  degree  of  careless- 
ness, I  arose  and  went  towards  her,  leavii.g  my  gun 
leaning  against  the  tree.  As  I  advanced,  she  ran 
out  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  little  promontory  I 
Jrnve  mentioned,  where  her  maid  was  standing,  and 
pointed  to  something  over  the  edge  of  the  clifE, 

**  Oh,  Jonathan  I  n  she  exclaime  1,  "  what  a  curious 
and  beautiful  flower !  Come,  and  try  if  you  can  get 
it  for  me ! w 

Advancing  to  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  we  stood  look- 
ing down  its  precipitous  sides  to  &  point  some  twenty 
feet  below,  where  grew  a  bunch  of  wild  honeysuckles. 
Suddenly  a  startling  noise,  like  the  roar  of  thunder, 
or  like  the  boom  of  a  thirty-two  pounder,  i  oiled 
through  the  wood,  fairly  shaking  the  sturdy  trees, 
and  literally  making  the  ground  quiver  beneath  our 
feet.  Again  it  came,  that  appalling  and  indescriba- 
bly awful  sound !  and  so  clo^e  as  to  completely  stun 
us.  Roar  upon  roar,  in  quick  succession,  now  ari- 
r.ounced  the  comii  g  of  the  king  of  beasts.  **  The 
lion!  the  lion! — Oh,  God  of  mercy,  where  is  my 
gun  ? "  I  started  forward,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Alighting,  with  a  magnificent  bound,  ii.to  the  open 
space  in  front  of  us,  the  monster  stopped,  as  if  some- 
what Liken  aback  by  the  novel  appearance  of  his 
quarry,  and  erouehii  g  Ms  huge  carcass  close  to  the 
ground,  uttered  a  few  deep  sntdBiijg  sounds,  not 
ualike  the  preliminary  ©rankings  aud  growiii  gs  of  a 
heavy  steam-engiue,  when  it  first  feek  the  pressure 
of  the  steam. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  monster ! — fully  twice  as  large 
as  the  largest  specimen  of  his  kind  that  was  ever 
condemned,  by  gaping  curiosity,  to  the  confinement 
of  the  cage.  His  body  was  hardly  less  in  size  than 
that  of  a  dray-horse ;  his  pjiw  as  large  as  the  foot  of 
an  elephant ;  while  Ms  head ! — what  can  be  said  of 
such  a  head!  t  Concentrate  the  fury,  the  power,  the 
capacity  and  tlie  disposition  for  evil  of  a  dozen  thun- 
der-storms into  a  roiwd  globe,  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  one  would  tLen  be  able  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  terrible  expression  of  that  bead  and  face,  ert- 
veloped  and  set  off  as  il  was  by  tbe  dark  frame-work 
of  t*ristliLg  mane. 

The  lower  jaw  rested  upon  the  ground;  the 
mouth,  was  slightly  open,  showing  the  rows  of  white 
teeth  and  the  blood-red  gums,  from  which  the  lips 
were  retracted  in  a  majestic  and  right  kingly  grin. 
The  brow;?  and  the  skin  around  the  eyes  were  corru- 
gated iato  a  splendid  glory  of  radiai.t  wrinkles,  in 
the  ce  tre  of  whieh  glowe  I  two  small  globes,  like 
opa?s,  but  with  a  dusky  lustrousness  that  no  opal 
ever  yet  attained. 

For  a  few  moments  he  remained  motionless,  and 
then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  close 
scrutiny,  he  began  to  slide  along  tlie  ground  towards 
us;  slowly  one  monstrous  paw  was  protruded  after 
the  other;  slowly  the  huge  tolled  tail  waved  to  and 
fro,  sometimes  strildrg  SOB  hollow  Hanks,  and  oc- 
casionally eoning  iowB  tipoo  €he  ground  with  a 
sound  like  the  fading  of  heaver  elods  tipou  a  eoffin. 
Ihere  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  eiiarge 
•as,  when  near  enough  lor  a  spring. 

And  was  there  BO  hope!  Kot  tlie  slightest,  at 
least  for  myselC  It  was  barely  possible  that  one 
rietim  would  satisfy  him,  or  that,  in  tlie  contest  that 
was  about  to  take  place,  I  might*  if  be  did  not  kill 
me  at  the  first  Mow,  so  wound  him  as  to  indispose 
him  for  any  further  exercise  of  his  power,  and  that 
thus  Kaloolah  would  escape.  As  for  me,  I  felt  that 
my  time  had  come,  "With  DO  weapon  Jbut  my  long 
knife,  whafe  chance  was  there  against  such  a  mon- 
ster ?  I  cast  one  look  at  the  gun  that  was  leaning 
so  carelessly  against  tlie  tree  beyond  him,  and 


thought  how  easy  it  would  "be  to  send  a  bullet 
through  one  of  those  glowing  eyes  into  the  depths 
of  that  savage  brain.  Kever  was  there  a  fairer 
mnrk !  But,  alas  J  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
gun !  Truly,  "there  was  a  lion  in  tlie  path." 

I  turned  to  Kaloolah,  who  was  a  little  behind  me. 
Her  face  expressed  a  variety  of  emotions ;  she  could 
not  speak  or  move,  but  she  stretched  out  her  hand, 
as  if  to  pull  me  back.  Behind  her  crouched  the 
black,  whose  features  weie  contracted  mto  the 
awful  grin  of  intense  tenor;  she  was  too  much 
frightened  to  scream,  but  in  her  face  a  thousand 
yells  of  agony  and  fear  were  incarnnted. 

I  remeihber  Lot  precisely  what  I  aaid,  but,  in  the 
fewest  words,  I  intimated  to  Kaloolah  that  the  lion 
would,  probably,  be  satisfied  with  attacking  me; 
that  she  must  run  by  us  as  eoon  as  he  sprat  g  u^on 
me,  ai.d,  returning  to  the  camp,  waste  no  time,  hot 
set  out  at  once  under  the  charge  of  Hugh  and  Jack. 
fehe  made  no  reply,  arid  I  waited  for  none,  but, 
facing  the  monster,  advanced  slowly  towards  him — 
the  knife  was  firmly  grtsped  in  mjr  right  hand,  my 
left  side  a  little  turned  towards  him,  and  piy  left 
arm  raised,  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the 
first  crushing  blow  of  his  paw.  Further  than  this  I 
had  formed  i;o  plan  of  battle.  In  such  a  contest  the 
mind  has  but  little  to  do — all  depends  upon  the  in- 
stinct of  the  muscles ;  and  well  for  a  man  if  good[ 
tramirg  has  developed  that  instinct  to  the  highest. 
I  felt  that  I  could  trust  mine,  and  that  my  brain 
need  not  bother  itself  as  to  the  manner  my  muscles 
were  going  to  act 

Within  thirty  feet  of  my  huge  foe  I  stopped — ' 
cool,  calm  as  a  statue;  not  an  emotion  agitated  me, 
Ko  hope,  no  fear:  death  was  too  certain  to  permit 
either  passion.  There  is  something  in  the  conviction 
of  the  immediate  inevitableness  of  death  that  re- 
presses fear;  we  are  then  compelled  to  take  a  better 
look  at  the  kii:g  of  terrors,  and  we  find  that  he  is 
not  so  formidable  as  we  imagined.  Look  afc  Mm 
-with  averted  gl&wees  an«l  B*lMoeed  eye%  and  fee 
has  a  roost  imposing,,  ovewwiBg:  praeiiee ;  tat  face- 
llm,  eye  to  eye ;  grasp  M&  proffered  hand  laum- 
fully,  and  he  sn*ks  from  &  right  royal  peisotiage 
into  a  contemptible  old  gate-keeper  on  the  ternpikfi 
of  life. 

I  had  time  to  think  of  many  things,  although  it 
mast  not  be  supposed  from  the  leisurely  way  in  which. 
I  here  tell  the  story  that  the  whole  affair  occupied 
much  time.  Like  lightning,  flashing  from  Hhk  to 
link  along  a  chain  conductor,  did  memory  illuminate, 
almost  simultaneously,  the  chain  of  incidents  that 
measured  iny  path  in  life,  and  that  connected  the 
present  with  the  past  I  could  see  the  whole  of  my 
back  track  "  blazed  "  as  clearly  as  ever  was  a  forest 
path  by  a  woodman's  axe;  and  ahead!  ah,  there 
was  not  much  to  see  ahead  J  *Twas  but  a  short 
view;  death  hedged  in  the  scene.  In  a  few  mkntes 
my  eyes  would  be  opened  to  the  pleasant  sights 
beyond ;  "but,  for  the  present,  death  commanded  all 
attention.  And  such  a  death!  But  why  such  a 
death  I  What  better  death,  except  on  the  battle- 
field, in  defence  of  one's  country  ?  To  he  killed  by 
a  lion  !  Surely  there  is  a  spice  of  dignity  about  it» 
tnaogre  the  being  eaten  afterwards.  Suddenly  tihwa 
monster  stopped,  and  erected  his  tail,  stiff  and  mo- 
tionless, in  the  air.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
conceit  occurred  to  me  that  the  motion  of  his  tail 
had  acted  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  pent  up  mus- 
cular energy  within :  "  He  has  shut  the  steam  off 
from  the  'scape-pipe,  and  now  he  turns  it  on  to  his 
locomotive  machinery.  G-od  have  mercy  upon  nael 
— He  comes!" 

But  he  did  not  come !  At  the  instw^,  the  light 
figure  of  Kaloolah  rushed  past  me :  "  My,  fly,  Jon- 
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'than! n  she  wildly  exclaimed,  as  she  dashed  forward 
directly  towar.ls  the  Hon.  Quick  as  thought,  I 
divined  her  p  irpose,  an  1  spnng  after  her,  grasping 
her  dress  and  pulling  her  forcibly  bask  al:uo*t  froin 
-within  those  for.nidible  jaw-s.  Tue  astonished  aai- 
mal  give  several  junp*  si le ways  and  backwards, 
an  1  stopped,  croashi.ig  to  the  ground  au<l  growliag 
anl  iashiag  'IB  siles  with  re.iewel  fury.  He  was 
cle  irly  take  a  abisk  by  oar  unexpeete  1  charge  upon 
hi  n,  bat  it  w  is  evidsat  that  he  was  not  to  be 
frighfce  led  into  abinliiing  his  prey.  His  mouth 
•WAS  mile  up  for  us,  aid  fchare  co  ill  be  no  doubf,,  if 
his  mobio.is  were  a  little  slow,  that  he  cojsiderel  us 
asgx>l  as  garget 

"  Fly,  fly,  Jo.i*th-m  !**  exclarnel  Kaloolah,  as  she 
strng^'eJ  to  b/eik  from,  my  grasp.  "Leave  me! 
Leavi  me  to  die  aloae,  bit  oil!  save  yourself 
quick !  alo  »g  the  b  i  ik.  Yo  i  can  epape — nj  1 " 

u  Never,  KilojiaV*  I  replied,  fairly  forciag  her 
wifeh  q;iite  ai  exe/tion  -of  strength  behind  me. 
"Biik,  biik!  Free  py  aria!  Q'lick,  quick!  2e 
co.-neU"  T.vu  no  tlna  for  ge.itleiess.  Roughly 
shi'cugher  relaxi.ig  gnnp  fro  a  my  arm  she  sunk 
po  v^^lew,  y^fc  n.>b  Lise  isible,  to  the  ground,  while  I 
hal  \art  ti  uj  t>  fa.*e  the  monster  and  plaat  one  foot 
for  .vi.*  I  to  receive  hi  so. 

Hi  wis  i.i  t  le  very  ast  of  springing  !  His  huge 
ear-iajs  wu  evai  risug  uaier  the  impulsion  of  his 
co  i!;rM';iag  nuclei,  wlie  i  his  astio-i  was  arresteJ  in 
a  wiy  so  u,iext>2^tei,  so  woalerfal,  and  so  startling, 
fchifc  my  seise*  were  for  the  mozieat  throwa  i.ito 
perfect  co  if aiioL  Coall  I  trust  my  sight,  or  was 
tke  w  loie  aSfur  the  illiiiio  i  of  a  horrid  drea  n  ?  It 
•eenel  aa  if  o,ie  of  ths  gigantic  creepers  I  have 
me  ibio  lei  hal  s-adle  ily  q  littel  the  canopy  above, 
aid,  eilowel  with  life  a  id  a  hugs  pair  of  widely 
jaws,  hal  dartel  with  the  rapidity  of 
upoa  the  eroiehing  beast.  There  wa^  a 
idona  shaking  of  the  tree  top^,  and  a  eoafu&e-d 
wrestling,  ail  ju.n>iig,  anl  whirling  over  and 
ab>ut,  a.nil  a  el  >udt  of  upturnej  roots,  anl  earth, 
anl  leaves,  aecompaiieJ  with  the  most  terrific 
roars  and  groans.  As  1  loakel  agiin,  vision  grew 
mo.%e  distinct.  An  im  nense  body,  gleaming  with 
purple,  green,  aid  gold,  appeare  1  convoluted  around 
the  mijestic  bra.iches  overheal,  and  stretching 
dow  I,  was  turiie-1  two  tw  three  times  around  the 
strog  jjJLig  lioi,  who^e  head  and  neck  were  almost 
eonee«i!e  J  from  s%!it "within  the  cavity  of  a  pair  of 
ja;vs  sfeili  more  eapaeioits  than  his  own. 

Th'is,  then,  was  revealed  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
silence  throughout  the  ^woo'ls.  It  was  the  presence 
of  the  b>a  that  had  frightened  the  monkey  and 
feathered  tribes  into  silence.  How  opportunely 
was  his  pre&e  ice  manifested  to  m !  A  moment 
more  and  it  would  have  been  too  late. 

Gallantly  did  the  lion  struggle  in  the  folds  of  his 
terrible  e jemy,  whose  grasp  ejieh  instant  grew  more 
firm  and  secure,  and  most  astounding  were  those 
frightful  yelk  of  rage  and  fear.  The  huge  bodv  of 
the  snake,  fully  two  feet  In  diameter  where  it  de- 
peaded  from  the  trees,  presented  the  most  curious 
appearances,  and  in.  sutsh  quick  succession  that  the 
eye  could  scarcely  follow  them.  At  one  moment 
smooth  and  flexile,  at  the  next  rough  and  stiffened, 
or  contracted  into  great  knots — at  one  moment 
overspread  with  a  thousand  tints  of  reflecte  1  color, 
the  next  distended  so  as  to  transmit  through  the 
skin  the  golden  gleams  of  the  animal  lightning  that 
coursed  up  and  down  within. 

Over  and  over  rolled  tue  struggling  beast,  but  in 
vain  all  his  strength,  in  vain  alt  his  efforts  to  free 
himself.  Grandly  Ms  muscles  relaxel  in  their 
exertions,  his  roar  subside- 1  to  a  deep  moan,  his 
tongue  protruded  from  his  mouth,  and  his  fetid 


breath,  mingle-1  with  a  strong,  sickly  odor  from  the 
serpent,  dLiused  itself  through  the  air,  producing  a 
sense  of  oppression,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  like 
that  from  breathing  some  deleterious  gas. 

I  looked  around.  Kaloolah  was  on  her  knees,  and 
the  negress  insensible  upon  the  ground  a  few  paces 
behind  her.  A  sensation  of  giddiness  warned  me 
that  it  was  time  to  retre.-it.  Without  a  word  I 
raise  1  Kaloolah  in  my  arms,  ran  towards  the  now 
almost  motionless  animals,  a.id,  turning  alo\g  the 
b.ink,  reached  the  tree  against  which  my  gau  was 
leading. 

Darting  back  I  seized  the  prostrate  negress  and 
bore  her  oif  in  the  same  way.  By  this  time  both 
females  hud  recovered  their  voices,  Clefeaha  ex- 
ercising hers  in  a  succession  of  shrieks,  that  com- 
pelled me  to  shake  her  somewhat  rudely,  while 
Kaloolah  eagerly  besought  me  to  hurry  back  to  the 
camp.  There  was  now,  however,  no  occasion  for 
hurry.  The  recovery  of  rny  gua  altered  the  state 
of  the  case,  and  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  witness 
the  process  of  deglutition  on  a  large  scale  which  the 
boa  was  probably  about  to  exhibit.  It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  to  resist  Koloolah's  entreaties,  a.id, 
after  stepping  up  closer  to  the  animals  for  one 
good  look,  I  reluctantly  consented  to  turn  back. 

The  lion  was  quite  dead,  and  with  a  slow  motion, 
the  snake  was  uncoiling  himself  from  his  prey  and 
from  the  tree  above.  As  well  as  I  could  judge, 
without  seeing  him  straightened  out,  he  was  be- 
twee.i  ninety  and  one  hundred  feet  in  length — not 
quite  so  long  as  the  serpent  with  which  the  army 
of  Regulus  had  its  famous  battle,  or  as  many  of  the 
same  animals  that  I  have  since  seen,  but,  as  the 
reader  will  allow,  a  very  respectable  sized  snake.  I 
have  often  regretted  that  we  did  not  stop  until  at 
least  he  had  commenced  his  meal.  Had  I  been 
nlone  I  should  have  done  so.  As  it  was,  curiosity 
had  to  yield  to  my  own  sense  of  prudence,  and  to 
Kaloolah's  fears. 

AVe  returned  to  our  camp,  where  we  found  our 
raft  all  ready.  The  river  was  fully  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  two  trips ;  the 
first  with  the  women  and  baggage,  and  the  last  with 
the  horses.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  'detail 
upon  all  the  difficulties  we  encountered  from  the 
rapid  currents  and  whirling  eddies  of  the  stream ; 
suffice  it  that  we  got  across  in  time  for  supper  and  a 
good  night's  sleep,  and  early  in  the  morning  re- 
sumed our  march  through  the  most  enchanting 
country  iu  the  world. 
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Each  day,  iww  Treasure  brirgs  him  for  his  store, 

So  rich  he  is  he  never  shall  be  poor, 

His  lessons  nature  reads  him  o'er  and  o'er, 

As  on  each  sunny  day  the  Lake  Its  shore. 

Thovgb  others  pine  few  piles  of  glitterirg  gold 

A  dbudless  Sunset  fonusfees  him  en 


His  garments  never  can  grow  tliin  or  old, 

His  way  is  always  smooth  though  seeming  rough. 

Even  in  the  winter's  depth  the  Pine  cree  stands, 
With  a  peq>etual  Summer  in  its  leaves, 
So  stands  the  Poet  with  his  open  hands, 
Kor  care  nor  sorrow  him  of  Life  bereaves. 

For  though  his  sorrows  fell  like  icy  rain, 
Straightway  the  clouds  do  open  where  he  goes, 
And  e'en  his  tears  become  a  precious  gain  ; 
TIs  thus  the  heart  of  Mortals  that  he  knows, 

The  figures  of  his  Landscape  may  appear 
Sordid  or  poor,  their  colors  he  <?ftn  paint, 
And  listening  to  the  hooting  he  can  hear, 
Such  harmonies  as  never  sung  tlie  saint. 

And  of  his  gain  lie  raaketh  no  account, 
He's  rich  enough  to  scatter  on  the  way; 
His  springs  are  fed  by  an  uncling  fonat^ 
As  great  Apollo  trims  the  lamp  of  day. 
Tis  in  his  heart,  where  dwells  his  j«re  Desire 
Let  other  outward  lot  be  dark  or  feir  ; 
In  eoldest  weather  there  is  inward  fire, 
In  fogs  he  breathes  a  clear  celestial  air. 

So  sacred  is  his  Calling,  that  no  thing 
Of  disrepute  can  follow  in  his  path, 
His  Destiny  too  high  for  sorrowing, 
The  mildness  of  his  lot  is  kept  from  wrafck 

Some  shady  wood  in  Summer  is  his  room, 
BeMad  a  rock  in  Winter  lie  can  sit, 


The  wind  shall  sweep  his  chamber,  and  his  loom 
Ihe  birds  and  ii.eecta,  weave  content  at  it 

Above  his  head  the  broad  Skies'  beauties  are, 
Beneath,  the  ai.cient  carpet  of  the  earth,; 
A  glance  at  that,  unveileth  every  star, 
The  other,  joyfully  it  feels  his  birth. 

So  let  him  stand,  resigned  to  his  Estate, 
Kings  cannot  compass  it,  or  Kobles  have, 
They  are  the  children  of  some  handsome  fate, 
He,  "of  Himself,  is  beautiful  and  brave. 

**  After  a  silence  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ^excepting  a  blank  verse  poem,  Near 


,  Boston,  1838,  pp.  52),  Mr.  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning printed,  in  his  fifty  -third  year,  The  Wan- 
derer, a  Colloquial  Poem,  with  an  introductory 
preface  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  1871.  It  treats 
of  the  varying  aspects  of  Wood,  Mountain,  and 
Sea,  as  viewed  by  a  contemplative  pilgrim.  Two 
ye*irs  later  appeared  Ttortau  :  tk$  P<wt-Natu?- 
raliist;  with  Memorial  Y&rw*.  (Boston,  pp.  355.) 

**A3T   ITOIAlff  CAMP  —  FROtt  TUB  WAJBEJtE*. 

Not  far  below  our  tent  an  Indian  camp 
All  softly  spread  its  shelter  in  the  glen. 
Where  the  old  mountain-road  circuits  the  gulf: 
Three  wigwams  here  they  held;  and  one  old  maa, 
The  hunter  of  the  tribe,  whose  furrowed  brow 
Had  felt  the  snow  of  sixty  winters*  fall, 
At  eve  would  mess  with  us,  and  smoke  the  pipe 
Of  peace  before  our  cabin.     He  gave  voice 
To  many  a  story  of  the  past,  else  dim,  — 
Things  he  had  done  in  youth,  or  heard  them  told, 
And  legends  of  religion,  such  as  they 
"Who  live  in  forests  and  in  hardships  telL 
One  day  Idolon  said,  musing  of  him, 
**As  there's  no  plant  or  bird  from  foreign  shares 
Thut  just  resembles  oars*  ®ot  behind  us* 
Figures  transported  off  ta  ancient  «*«•!,  — 
The  Indian  coates,  and  jusfc  as  far  from  u«. 
I  never  dre»ra  how  wiklness  fied  from  ra&a 
Among  those  Arab  deserts,  and  how  Greece 
Fetched  from  the  Lycian  seacoast  her  tame  myths, 
Or  why  that  fiery  shore,  Phoenicia's  pride, 
Should  be  so  civil  in  her  earliest  creed. 
But  on  our  wild  man,  like  this  Sagamore, 
Nature  bestows  her  truthful  qualities,  — 
Fleet  on  the  war-path,  fatal  in  his  aim, 
More  versed  in  each  small  track  that  lightly  prints 
Some  wandering  creature,  than  the  thing  itself, 
And  wreathed  about  with  festoons  of  odd  faiths, 
By  which  each  action  holds  a  votive  power. 
He  hears  the  threatening  wood-god  in  the  wind, 
That,  hollow-sounding,  fills  his  breast  with  fear; 
His  eye,  forelooking  as  the  night  unrolls 
The  forked  serpents  darting  on  the  cloud, 
Sees  all  the  gre*t  procession  of  his  saints; 
And,  while  the  gloom  rolls  out  the  thunder's  peal, 
listens  the  voices  of  his  god  command. 
Truly  the  evil  spirit  much  be  fears, 
Believing,  as  he  drains  the  calabash, 
Or  solemn  "fills  the  calumet's  red  bowl 
With  Kinni-Kinnek,  that  a  god  of  love 
Will  not  produce  for  him  much  fatal  loss 
To  be  considered.     When  the  lightning  came 
And  snapt  the  crested  rock  whereon  he  played 
With  all  his  Indian  boys,  lie  felt  the  bolt 
Crash  through  his  heart,  and  knelt  before  the 

power. 

Thus  with  the  careful  savage  culture  fares 
As  the  event  looks  forth.     He  does  not  preach.  * 
And  pray,  or  tune  of  violin  the  string, 
And  celebrate  the  mercies  of  the  Lord, 
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But  flings  in  his  fire  the  fish-bones,  lest  the  fish, 
Whose  spirits  walk  abroad,  detect  the  thief, 
Arid  ne'er  permit  the  tribe  a  nibble  more: 
So,  in  the  bear- feast,  they  are  firmly  bound 
To  swallow  absolutely  all  that  harms 
Appended,  cooked  or  raw,  about  the  game, 
Lest  he,  the  figment  of  the  bear,  should  rise, 
And  thence  BO  drop  of  medicable  grease 
The  Indian  coat  should  show,  nor  poll  of  squaw 
Shine  like  a  panel  with  protrusive  oil. 
They  thus  insure  the  state,  and  give  the  fiend, 
The  evil  one,  due  homsige,  —  pay  the  cash  ; 
And  the  tribe  Bay,  i  What  will  the  good  god  do  ? 
Alack !  the  evil  one  is  full  of  wile, 
And  black  and  crnfty  ay  our  Indian  selves; 
Far  better  for  us  to  keep  peace  with  him.' 

"  A  catalogue  of  woe  the  Indian's  fate, 
Drawn  by  the  holy  Puritan,  and  all 
For  his  divuie  religion.     Thence  the  names 
Fixed  to  the  aborigines,  sweet  titles, — 
Cru«»I,  fiendish,  brute,  and  deeds  to  mutch, 
At  which  the  earth  must  rise.    The  Indian  maids, 
Oh,  luvely  are  their  forms!     No  cultured  grace 
Superior  breeding,  firmer  taste  has  shown ; 
AnJ  tints  of  color  in  their  modest  cheeks 
Stunning  Parisian  "beauty  with  its  glow. 
And  the  young  hunter,  or  the  agile  boys, 
As  that  plain  artist  claimed  who  named  the  first 
The  Relvidere  (of  all  the  statues  known  to  art), 
£5unbright  Apollo*  a  young  Mohawk  chief. 
Alas  I  the  race,  possessors  of  these  hills, 
Would  not  at  once  desert  their  hunting-grounds, 
Ijored  by  the  Pilgrim,  —  martyred  to  the  cent! " 

*#TH!  SKA  —  FROM  THE   WAK1>ERER. 

Breaming  the  sea  the  elder,  I  must  search 
In  her  for  tidings  of  the  olden  days,  — 
Oldest  and  newest.     For  how  fresh  the  breeze 
That  blows  along  the  beaches !  and  the  cry 
Of  the  small  glancing  bird  who  runs  before, 
.And  still  before  me,  as  I  find  my  way 
Along  the  salt  sea's  ooze,  seems  like  the  frail 
Admouitor  of  all  the  birds :  and  mark, 
Forever  turning,  that  green-crested  wave, 
Carve  of  the  gleaming  billows,  and  the  weed 
Purple  and  gree  i  and  glistering,  the  long  kelp 
Bwaying  for  ages  towards  the  foaming  strand; 
For  here  the  world  is  endless.     On  the  marge 
I  sit  of  that  small  island  in  the  bay, 
As  an  observatory  anchored  there, 
And  view  the  shores  receding,  where  afar 
The  long  sand-beach  pursues  his  lonely  way. 
Sweet  the  scene  adorned  with  early  sunrise, 
Or  when  a  golden  hour  lifts  the  faint  mist 
Of  the  retreating  dawn,  and  half  reveals 
The  far  green  hillsides,  or  the  scattered  town, 
And  bits  of  lovely  wood,  a  moment  seen, 
Like  beauty  smiling  in  her  curtained  couch. 
And  then  we  turn,  and  meet  the  curling  swell 
Roll  crashing:  o'er  his  sands",  —  unending  surge, 
Yoice  of  another  life  in  worlds  how  far ! 

Even  like  the  s«a  himself,  torn  down  the  past, 
That  wr&cker  shows,  Antonio,  an  old  man, 
Patched  and  repainted  like  his  time-worn  craft-, 
An  odd  tarpaulin  o'er  his  wild  gray  locks, 
And  ever  in  his  hand  his  wrecking-hook. 
Cold  as  the  strand  whereon  he  walks  he  seems ; 
His  eyes  put  out  with  gazing  on  the  deep, 
Together  with  the  wear  of  seventy  years, 
And  scanty  food,  chill  breezes,  and  the  spray 
Running  their  courses  in  his  life.     Nor  less 
The  ocean  is  his  friend ;  that  mystery 
Still  stranger  as  he  studies  it  the  more. 


With  tempests  often  striking  o'er  his  path 

Linked  to  the  wrecker's  eyes  with  the  far  heaven, 

Upon  whosa  omens  patiently  Jhe  pores, 

And  dreams  of  crashing  decks  or  corpses  pale 

Washing  alone  Time's  melancholy  shore: 

Thus  are  they  filled  with  wisdom  who  compute 

The  sea  as  their  companion.     Books  to  them 

Are  the  faint  dreams  of  students,  save  that  one, — 

The  battered  Almanac,  —  split  to  the  core, 

Fly-blown,  and  tattered,  that  above  the  fire 

Devoted  smokes,  and  furnishes  the  fates, 

And  perigees  and  apogees  of  moons. 

Despite  the  rolling  temper  of  the  main, 

He  knows  by  sternest  laws  the  tide  revolves, 

And  mows  his  marsh  disdainful  of  the  flood: 

Held  by  firm  rul^s,  old  ocean  shall  obey, 

Indifferently  fatal,  friend  or  foe. 

Her  things  so  new,  her  creatures  so  unlike 

All  which  the  dull  unmoving  shore  concerns, 

Amid  her  briny  passion  pledged  to  be 

Sailors  unsocial,  darlings  of  the  sea. 


WILLIAM  HAGUE. 

THE  Rev.  "William  Hague,  a  prominent  clergyman 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  is  a  native  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  He  was  graduated  at  Hn  mil- 
ton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  and  has  since  filled  im- 
portant stations  in  the  pulpit  of  his  denomination 
at  Providence,  in  Boston,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Al- 
bany, New  York  city,  Chicago,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  occasional  addresses 
and  orations,  including  Discourses  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  mis- 
sionary Adoniram  Judson.  He  has  lately,  in  1 855, 
published  two  volumes,  Christianity  and  States- 
manship, with  JTindred  Top  cs,  and  Home  Lfe,  a 
series  of  lectures.  In  the  former  he  has  treated 
of  the  various  relations  of  government  and  religion 
in  matters  of  home  regulation,  and  especially  the 
condition  of  Eastern  Europe,  now  rapidly  rising 
into  new  importance :  in  the  latter  he  pursues  the 
most  prominent  circumstances  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  In  both  cases  he  shows  the  man,  of 
reading  and  of  sound  moderate  opinions. 

**  In  1869  Dr.  Hague  was  elected  Professor  of 
Homiletics  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago.  Fifteen  months  later,  as  the  health  of 
his  family  required  a  change  of  climate,  he  ac- 
cepted a  pastoral  charge  in  Orange,  N.  J.  His 
address  on  The  Self-  Witnessing  Character  of  the 
New  Testament  Christianity^  delivered  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1871,  in  the  course  of  the  able  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Bible  and  Modern  Infidelity,"  has 
been  printed  (Ziegler  &  McCurdy,  1871,  pp.  30). 

THE    ClTLTIVATIOSr  OF  TASTE. 

"  Nothing  is  be.iutifnl  but  what  is  true,"  say  the 
Rhetoricians.  This  is  a  universal  maxim.  Conform- 
ity to  truth  is  beauty,  real  and  permanent.  Study 
nature.  Seek  truth.  The  laws  of  nature  are  distin- 
guished by  simplicity,  and  simplicity  has  an  abiding 
charm  whether  it  appear  in  literature  or  art,  in  cha- 
racter or  manners.  Thence  affectation  always  dis- 
pleases when  it  is  discovered.  Though  affectation 
be  the  fashion,  yet  it  appears  contemptible  as  soon. 
as  it  loses  the  delusive  charm  of  novelty  or  a  name- 
In  France,  fashion  once  declared  for  an  affected  ne- 
gligence of  dress.  Thence  wehear  Montaigne  saying, 
"  I  have  never  yet  been  apt  to  imitate  the  negligent 
garb,  observable  among  the  young  men  of  our  time, 
to  wear  my  eloak  on  cue  shoulder,  my  bonnet  on  one 
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«fde,  and  one  stocking  in  somewhat  more  disorder 
than  the  other,  meant  to  express  a  manly  disdain  of 
such  exotic  ornaments,  and  a  contempt  of  art" 
There  is  no  beauty  in  the  cultivated  negligence  even 
of  trifles.  It  is  only  that  which  is  occasional,  appro- 
priate, and  which  indicates  a  miml  engaged  and 
absorbed  in  something  worthy  of  it  whieli  truly 
pleases.  Scott  saw  it  in  his  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
when  he  said, 

With  bead  upraised,  and  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung;  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  {Jreeian  art, 
In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand, 
Tiie  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

No  kindred  grace  adorns  her  of  whom  it  may  be  said — 

Cornet  and  coy,  at  once  her  air, 
Both  studied,  thi»"  both  H3i*m  neglected; 
Carvlesg  she*  is  with  artful  care, 
Affecting  to  seem  unaffected. 

Truth  to  nature,  then,  is  beauty,  and  to  study  the 
laws  of  nature  is  to  chasten  and  develope  the  taste 
for  beauty. 

Another  means  (if  cultivating  good  taste,  is  to  study 
the  expretxion  of  character  or  design  in  which  the 
beauty  of  objects  consists.  In  the  material  world, 
every  tiling  beautiful  is  a  manifestation  of  certain. 
qualities  which  are  by  nature  agreeable  to  the  mind; 
&nd  to  aiseertain  what  these  aret  to  point  them  oat 
distinctly,  to  classify  them,  is  a  pleasing  mode  of  re- 
fining and  quiekeaing  the  taste  for  beauty.  "  The 
longer  I  live,"  said  one,  "  the  more  familiar  I  become 
with  the  worll  around  me.  Oh !  that  I  could  feel 
the  keen  zest  of  which  I  was  susceptible  when  a  boy, 
an»l  all  was  new  and  fair!1*  "The  longer  I  live," 
says  another,  **  fcfae  more  charmed  I  become  with  the 
beauties  of  a  picture  or  a  landscape."  The  first  of 
these  had  a  n-itural  taste  for  beauty  which  he  had 
never  developed  by  stn  lying  the  expressions  of  cha- 
racter, which  constitute  the  loveliness  of  creation. 
The  other,  regarding  the  outward  universe  as  a 
splendid  system  of  sig  is,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
thing  signified ;  loved  to  contemplate  the  moral  qua- 
lities which  were  beaming  forth  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  thus  saw  open  before  him  a 
boundless  fieil,  ever  glowing  with  new  colors  and 
fresh  attractions.  The  first,  as  he  heard  a  piece  of 
music,  rnig^it  from  the  mechanism  of  his  nature  feel 
some  pleasure  arising  from  novelty,  or  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  soinds,  which  faniili  irity  would  soon  dis- 
pel. The  other,  a^  he  studied  the  expression  of  cha- 
racter, which  those  tones  give  forth,  as  for  instance, 
with  the  loud  sound  lie  associated  the  ideas  of  power 
or  peril,  with  the  low,  those  of  delicacy  and  gentle- 
ness, with  the  acute,  those  of  fear. and  surprise,  with 
the  grave,  solemnity  and  dignity ;  he  would  become 
more  and  more  deeply  touched  and  enraptured, 
while  listening  to  the  music  of  nature  in  the  voice 
of  singing  winds  or  in  the  plaint  of  an  JEolian  harp, 
in  the  crash  of  thunder  or  in  the  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract, in  the  murmur  of  the  brook  or  in  the  moan  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  sigh  of  the  zephyr  or  in  the  breath 
of  the  whirlwind,  or  while  listening  to  the  music  of 
art  breaking  forth  from  the  loud-sounding  trumpet, 
the  muffled  drum,  or  Zion's  lyre  which  hangs  upon 
religion's  shrine. 

SAMUEL  OSGOOIX 

THE  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  of  New  York,  is  a  member  of  a  family 
of  honorable  lineage  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new.  The  femily  is  of  English  ancestry,  and 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  solid  yeomanry  of 
the  old  Saxon  times.  The  American,  progenitor 


was  John  Osgood,  who  was  born  July  23, 
and  who  emigrated  from  Andover,  England,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1639,  and  who,  with  Governor 
Bradstreet,  founded  the  town  of  Andover,  Mass., 
where  his  large  farm  is  still  held  by  his  descen- 
dants, lie  had  four  sons,  John,  Stephen,  Chris- 
topher, and  Thomas, 

From  the  first  son  John,  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  the  father,  was  descended  the  lion. 
Samuel  Osgood,  of  Revolutionary  memory  and  of 
Revolutionary  virtue,  who  has  a  claim  of  his 
own  upon  attention  here  as  the  author  of  several 
productions.  ILj  was  born  February  14, 1748,  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of 
1770,  and  applied  himself  for  a  while  to  the  study 
of  theology,  when  the  War  of  Independence 
breaking  out,  he  tix>k  part  in  its  affairs ;  was  in 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington ;  became  aide  to  Gene- 
ral Ward ;  then  an  important  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  Massachusetts ;  a  delegate  to 
the  <">nTresrt  of  the  confederation  at  Philadelphia 
in  1781,  anl  in  1785  First  Commissioner  of  the 
KaitioiKii  Treasury.  He  was  succeeded  in  this 
latter  office,  on  the  new  adjustment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  Alexander  Hamilton.  This  duty, 
and  IIH  appointment  by  Washirii^ton  as  Post- 
master General,  kept  him.  at  New  York,  of  which 
city  he  was  a  resident  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
prolonged  life,  hoi  ling  various  po  -itions  of  trust 
and  confidence.  His  mansion  in  Franklin  square 
has  an  historical  name,  as  the  head-quarters  of 
Washington.  His  publications  were  chiefly  of  a 
religion-?  character,  u  Remarks  on  Daniel  and 
Revelation^"  "A  Letter  on  Episcopacy,"  a 
volume  on  "Theology  and  Metaphysics,"  an- 
other of  u  Chronology,"  He  was  an  elder  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Beekman  street, 
where  he  was  interred  at  Ms  death,  August  IS, 
1813* 

The  Rev.  David  Osgood,  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  New  England  divines,  of  the  Federalist 
stamp  in  politics  and  of  the  Armtnian  school  in 
theology,  was  descended  from  the  second  son, 
Stephen,  in  the  fifth  generation  from  the  progeni- 
tor, John  O  >good.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  in  18-2,  having  led  a  distinguished  career  as 
the  minister  of  Medfbrd.  His  publications  were 
numerous  occasional  discourses. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood  is  descended  from  the 
third  son,  Christopher  Osgood,  of  Andover,  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  John,  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  America.  He  was  born  In  Charles- 
town,  Mas**.,  August  30,  1812;  became  a  gra- 
duate of  Harvard  in  18S2,  and  completed  Ms 
theological  education  at  Cambridge  in  1835. 
After  two  years  of  travel  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  18&7 ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1841,  took  charge  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.  In 
October,  1849,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  Broad- 
way, Hew  York. 

Mr.  Osgood  lias  published  translations  from  the 
German  of  Olshau^en,  on  the  Passion  of  Christ, 


*  There  Is  a  notice  of  Samuel  Osgood, 
logical  account  of  the  family,  in  J.  B. 
Genealogy. 
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'in  Boston,  1839,  and  DeWeffJs  Practical  Ethfc*y 
with  an  original  intrtxluctioa,  Boston,  1842,  in 
two  volumes.  His  original  works  are  several 
volumes  of  a  devotional  character,  and  numerous 
articles  of  research,  scholarship,  and  philosophi- 
cal acumen,  in  the  higher  perwhYal  literature. 
He  has  published  Stvdif*  in  C^ir^tlan  Bwgra- 
phy>  or  Hours  with  Theologians  and  JSeformtr*, 
including  sevcnil  of  the  Church  fathers,  Gilvin, 
Grotius,  George  Fox,  Swedenbonr,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  others;  God  with  Man,  or  Foo+- 
print*  of  Providential  Leaders,  devoted  to  bibli- 
cal characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
The  Hearth  S*one;  Thoughts^  upon,  Rome  Lfe  in 
our  dim,  and  Mile-Stone*  in  our  Lfe  Journey, 
the  latter  j>eculiarly  exhibiting  the  kindly,  earnest, 
affectionate  tone  of  the  author'*  pastoral  minis- 
trations. 


Mr.  Osgood  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Christian  Examiner,  aa  well  as  to  other  lite- 
rary and  theological  journals;  while  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Christian  Inquirer  till  1 854,  the 
newspaper  organ  of  the  Unitarians  in  New  York, 
he  has  diligently  completed  the  round  of  periodi- 
cal literature  in  all  its  relations.  Whilst  a  tem- 
porary resident  of  the  West  in  1836  and  1837,  he 
was  co-editor  of  theWestera  Messenger,  a  religions 
monthly,  published  in  Kentucky.  His  associate 
in  this  enterprise  -was  the  Bev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  1829  ;  formerly 
a  Unitarian  minister  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
afterwards  at  Boston.  The  Western  Messenger 
was  a  monthly  magazine^  published  chiefly  at 
Louisville,  and  for  a  tune  at  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  the  author  of  numerous  short  poems,  of 
a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
of  two  religious  works,  "  The  I)octriue  of  For- 
giveness," and  "  On  Prayer." 

Mr.  Osgood's  published  orations,  speeches,  and 
sermons,  have  also  been  numerous,  and  include 
the  prominent  topics  of  the  day  connected  with 


education  and  literary  institutions.*  Among  his 
personal  connexions  with  the  hitter,  is  his  pro- 
minent participation  in  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  0<#ood  is  clear,  full,  and  em- 
phatic, a  well  toned  voice  seconding  a  ready  com- 
mand of  appropriate  language.  lie  is  well  read 
as  a  scholar,  fertile  in  analysis,  and  happy  in  the 
use  of  illustrations  from  history,  biography,  or 
morals.  In  his  pulpit  relations  he  is  ranked 
among1  the  more  evangelical  class  of  Unitarian 
clergymen ;  and  although  a  fond  student  of  Ger- 
man 'literature,  and  an  independent  thinker,  has 
never  yielded  to  the  rationalism  characteristic  of 
German  theology.  He  usually  preaches  without 
notes,  and  his  sermons  and  pastoral  care  are 
more  strongly  marked  by  love  for  the  association^, 
festivals,  literature,  arid  men  of  the  ancient 
church,  than  is  common  with  ministers  of  the 
extreme  Protestant  school  to  which  he  belongs 
by  position.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  minis- 
try of  the  Kev.  James  Walker,  the  President  of 
Harvard,  took  his  religious  views  and  philoso- 
phical principles  from  that  eminent  moralist 
and  theologian,  and  has  continued  to  sustain 
towards  him  a  close  personal  and  professional 
relation. 

SiacnraSCElfGEft  OF  BOYHOOD— FEOM  MILE-STONES  IN  OtTB  UDPE- 
JOUJRNEY. 

From  the  old  battle  hill,  I  can  see  the  site  of  the 
school-house  where  two  or  three  hundred  boys  were 


*  Thfc  following  are  the  principal  miscellaneous  publicatio 
of  Mr,  Osgrood  in  pamphlets  and  politicals.     In  the  Western 
r:  —  Physical  Theory  of 


of  Another  Life,  1£$6  ;  Dewey's 

CId  World  and  New,  1836  ;  Love  of  the  Tragic,  1S8T;  .Robes- 
pierre, 1S3T;  D'Holbaeh's  System  of  Namre,l&38;  Prescott,  Ban- 
croft, and  Carlyle,  1888.  In  the  Christian  Examiner  :  —  Educa- 
tion in  the  West,  3887;  Debates  on  Catholicism,  1£8T  ;  DeWette's 
System  of  Relipion,  1SSS  ;  Be  Wette's  Theological  Position, 
1883;  American  Education,  1&89  ;  Sfitar  ic  School  in  Literature, 
1S89;  Education  of  Mothers,  1S4(»  ;  Jouffrov's  Ethics,  1840; 
Christian  Ethics  before  the  Reformation,  1&4(T  Chi  1st  Jan  Ethics 
since  the  Reformation,  1&41  ;  Isaac  Taylor  on  Spliitual  Chris- 
tianity, 1842  ;  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  1842  ;  Isaac  Williams,  the 
Poet  of  Pii&eyism,  1648  ;  Theodore  Parker's  De  Wette  on  the 
Old  Testament,  1844  ;  Preaching  Extempore,  1844  ;  Conven- 
tions and  Conferences,  1845  ;  Relation  between  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  1845  ;  St.  Augustine  and  his  Times,  1S4&  ;  St. 
Augustine  and  his  Works,  1846  ;  Memoir  of  Charles  J.  Fox, 
Esq.,  of  Nashua,  1846  ;  Hugo  Grotius  and  bis  Times,  Ii47:  John 
Wesley,  1847;  Jonathan  Edwaids,  1848;  Christianity  and 
Socialism,  1S4S;  St  Theresa  and  the  Devotees  of  Spain,  1S49; 
Modern  Ecclesiastical  History,  I860  ;  The  German  in  America, 
1851  ;  Recent  Aspects  of  Judaism.  1868  ;  The  Church  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries,  1853  ;  Milton  in  our  Bay,  1854  ;  Ame- 
ricans and  Men  of  the  Old  World,  1855;  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  Chrysostom  and  his  EJoqnerrce,  1846:  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  St  Jerome  and  his  Times,  1848  ;  Socialism  in 
the  United  States,  Christian  Review,  1?52  ;  The  Blouse  in 
both  Hemispheres,  New  York  Quarterly,  1S54  ;  Modern  Pro- 
phets, Putnam's  Monthly,  1854;  Loyola,  and  the  Jesuit  Re- 
action, 1854.  He  has  published  the  following  sermons:  —  The 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  1840;  Manifestation  of  God,  3841;  Fare- 
well at  Nashua,  1841  ;  Memory  ard  Hope  ;  Two  Sermons  on 
leaving  Providence,  1849  ;  Death  of  President  Taylor,  1£5Q  ; 
Quarter  Century  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  1851  ;  The 
Scholar's  Death  :  a  Tribute  to  Andrews  Norton,  1858  ;  Bevo- 
tion  and  Trade  :  Sermon  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  1854  ;  Loss  of  the 
Arctic,  1854  ;  Lessons  of  the  Tear  of  Calamities,  1854  ;  Fifteen 
Sermons  in  the  volume  already  named,  and  entitled,'4  God  with 
Men,**  1853.  Speeches  and  Addresses  published  :  —  American 
Principles—  an  Oration,  1889  ;  The  State  of  Education  in  New 
Hampshire  —  an  Address,  1841  ;  William  Perm  and  Roger 
Williams-Speech  at  Philadelphia,  1846  ;  The  Schools  of  New 
England—Speech  at  NewEr^rland  Dinner.  1849  ;  Speech  before 
the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  1851  ;  The  Services  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  1852  ;  Remarks  on  the  Death  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, 1852  ;  Speech  in  Baltimore  on  Church  Principles,  lt?52  ; 
The  Founders  of  Maryland  —  Remarks  at  Baltimore,  Iy52; 
The  Principle  of  Mutual  Insurance  —  a  Mercantile  Address, 
1853  ;  The  Plymouth  Celebration,  1858  :  Semi-Centennial  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  1854  ;  The  Oriental  Races  — 
Address  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Jewish  Institute,  1854  ; 
American  Eloquence—Speech  on  the  Birth-day  of  Henry 
Clay,  1S5£  "* 
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gathered  together  to  be  whipped  and  taught  as  their 
fathers  were  before  them.  A  new  edifice,  indeed, 
has  taken  the  place  of  our  school,  yet  upon  its 
statelier  front  I  can  see,  as  if  drawn  in  the  air  bj  a 
strange  pencil,  the  outline  of  that  ancient  building, 
with  its  ro-aiul  belfry,  whose  iron  tongue  held  such 
imperial  command  of  our  hours.  It  costs  no  great  ef- 
fort to  sunimo  i  back  one  of  those  famous  Examination 
Days  that  absorbed  the  anticipation  of  months*  and 
made  the  week  almost  breathless  with  anxiety. 
There  shines  the  nicely  sanded  floor,  which  the  cun- 
ning sweeper  had  marked  in  waring  figure*,  to  re- 
deem it  f;ora  a^ssoeiiition  with  any  vulgar  dust. 
There  sit  the  School  Committee,  chief  among  them 
the  trim  chairman,  upon  whose  lips,  when  he  pro- 
nounces the  final  opinion  of  the  board,  the  ^  very 
fates  seem  to  rest  their  jinlgue  it  There,  too,  is  the 
throng  of  pare.its,  kindred,  and  friends*  W!M>  bare 
come  to  no.e  tha  performances  of  the  boys,  to  look 
pity  upon  their  mistakes,  and  to  smile  syjjapatJry" 
upon  their  successes.  Should  the  presidential  chair 
fall  to  his  lot,  no  prouder  and  more  radiant  day  can 
come  to  the  school-boy,  than  when,  with  new 
clothes  and  shLii..g  shoe**,  he  stands  forth  to  speak 
his  well-eo;me  1  piece,  mid  wears  away  among  the 
admiri.ig  crowd  the  ribboned  nieJal  taat  marks  his 
triumph. 

Our  schoolmasters  were  great  characters  m  our 
eyes,  and  the  two  who  held  successively  the  charge 
of  the  grammar  department,  made  a  prominent 
figure  in  oar  wayside  chat,  and  to  this  day  we  can  find 
some  trace  of  their  influence  in  onr  ve.y  speech  and 
manner.  They  were  men  of  very  different  sta  np  and 
destiny.  The  first  of  them  w;is  a  tall  fair-freed  man, 
with  an  almost  perpetual  smile.  I  always  felt  kindly 
towards  him,  though  it  was  not  ^  easy  to  decide 
whether  his  smile  was  the  expression  of  his  good- 
nature, or  the  mask  of  his  severity.  He  wore  it 
very  ranc-h  the  same  when  he  flogged  an  offender,  as 
when  he  praised  a  good  recitation.  He  seemed  to 
delight  in  ranking  &  foke  of  punishment,  and  it  was 
a  favorite  habife  of  his,  to  &sten  upon  the  end  of  his 
rattan  the  pitch  a*id  gitia  taken  from  the  months  of 
masticating  urenins,  and  then,  coming  u|K»  their 
idleness  unawares,  he  would  insert- the  glutinous  im- 
plement in  their  hair  not  to  be  withdrawn  without 
au  a  Iroit  ierk  und  the  loss  of  some  scalp  locks. 
Poor  felWl  his  easy  nature  probably  ruiaed  him, 
and  lie  left  the  school,  not  long  to  follow  any  in- 
dustrious calling.  When,  a  few  years  afterwards,  I 
met  him  in  Boston,  with  the  marks  of  broken  health 
and  fortune  in  his  face  and  dre«s,  the  sight  was 
shocking  to  all  old  associations,  as  if  a  dignity  qmte 
sacerdotal  had  fallen  into  the  dust  His  earthly 
troubles  have  long  been  ended,  and  I  take  some  plea- 
sure in  recording  a  kind  and  somewhat  gniteful  feel- 
ing towards  one  whose  name  I  h«ve  not  heard 
spoken  these  many  years.  His  successor  was  a  man 
of  different  mould,  a  stern,  resolute  mm,  his  face 
full  of  an  expression  feat  seemed  to  say  that  circum- 
stances are  but  aceidents,  a»«l  it  is  the  will  that 
makes  or  mars  the  tmu.  He  was  not  in  robust 
health,  and  it  seemed  to  some  of  us,  who  were 
thoughtful  of  his  feelings,  that  were  it  not  for  this, 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  pursue  a  mwe  ambi- 
tious career,  and  give  to  the  bar  the  excellent  ^ifts 
that  he  devote  1  to  teaching.  He  was  a  most  faith- 
ful teacher,  and  his  frown,  like  the  rain  cloud,  had  a 
richer  blessing  for  many  a  wayward  idler,  than  his 
predecessor's  perennial  smile.  He  has  borne  me 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  for  many  along 
year,  with  ample  success^  and  when  he  falls  at  his 
post,  it  will  be  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  a  good  work  for  his  race,  in  a  calling  fer  more 
honored  bv  Heaven  thaa  any  of  the  more  ambitious 
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spheres  that  perhaps  won  his  youthful  enthusiasm* 
Well  says  the  noble  Jean  Paul  Kichter: — "  Honor  to 
tho*e  who  labor  in  school-rooms!  Although  they 
may  fall  from  notice  like  the  spring  blos«orn0,  like 
the  spring  blossoms  they  fall  that  the  fruit  may  be 
born." 

There  are  two  other  personages  that  have  much 
to  do  with  every  youth's  education,  and  whoi*e 
names  ure  household  wonls  in  every  New  England 
home.  The  doctor  and  the  minister  figure  largely 
in  every  boy's  meditations,  and  in  our  day,  the  loy- 
alty that  we  felt  towards  their  professions  had  not 
been  troubled  by  a  honweopathic  doubt  or  a  radical 
scruple.  In  our  case,  it  needed  no  especial  docility 
to  appreciate  these  functionaries.*  0«r  doctor  was 
a  most  emphatic  character,  n  man  of  decided  mark 
in  the  eyes  alike  of  friends  and  enemies.  He  was 
very  impatient  of  questions,  and  very  brief  yet  pithy 
in  his  advice,  which  was  of  rn-irvellous  point  and  sa- 
gacity. He  lost  his  brevity,  however,  the  moment 
that  other  subjects  were  broached,  au<l  he  could  tell 
a  good  story  with  a  dramatic  power  that  would 
have  made  him  famous  upon  the  at  ge.  He  was  re- 
nowned as  a  surgeon,  and  could  guide  the  knife 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  vital  nerve  or  artery 
with  his  left  hand  quite  as  firmly  as  with  his  right 
This  ambidexterity  extended  to  other  faculties*  and 
he  was  quite  as  keen  at  a  negotiation  as  at  an  am- 
putation. He  was  no  paragon  of  conciliation,  and 
many  of  the  magnates  of  tine  profession  appeared  jfco 
have  little  liking  for  him,  and  sometimes  called  him 
ft  poor  scholar,  rude  in  learning  and  taste,  but  lucky 
in  his  mechanical  tact.  But  he  bent  them  out  of 
this  notion,  as  of  many  others,  by  g'virg  an  anniver- 
sary discourse  before  the  State  Medical  Association, 
which  won  plaudits  from  his  severest  rivals,  for  its 
classical  elegance,  as  well  as  its  professional  learn- 
ing and  sagruity.  It  was  said  that  the  wrong  side 
of  him  was  very  wrong  and  very  rough.  Bui  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend,  tender  and  true,  never 
believed  that  he  had  any  wronp  side,  _  Certaia  it  is> 
that  they  who  grew  up  under  his  pm-ties  have  been 
little  L.elij.ed  to  exchange  tie  refrular  school  of 
medicine,  with  its  scientific  method  and  gradual 
progress,  for  any  new  nostrums  of  magical  preten- 
sions. 

Our  minister  had  the  name  of  being  the  wise  man 
of  the  town,  and  I  do  r.ot  remember  to  have  heard 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  his  mi..d  or  motives, 
even  among  those  who  questioned  the  soundness  of 
his  creed.  His  voice  has  always  been  as  no  other 
man's  to  many  of  us,  whether  heard  as  for  the  first 
time  at  a  father's  funeral,  as  by  me  when  a  child  five 
years  old,  or  in  the  pulpit  from  year  to  year.  He 
came  to  our  parish  when  quite  young,  and  when 
theological  controversy  was  at  its  full  height  A 
polemic  style  of  preaching  was  then  common,  and 
undoubtedly  in  his  later  years  of  calm  study,  and 
more  brosttl  and  spiritual  philosophizing,  he  would 
have  read  with  some  good-natured  shakes  of  the 
head,  the  more  fiery  discourses  of  his  novitiate, 
whilst  he  might  recognise,  throughout,  the  same 
spirit  of  manly  independence,  republican  humanity, 
and  profound  reverence  that  have  marked  his  whole 
career.  There  was  always  something  peculiarly 
impressive  in  his  preaching.  Esieh  sermon  had  one 
or  more  pithy  sayings  that  a  boy  could  not  forget ; 
and  when  the  thoughts  were  too  profound  or  ab- 
stract for  our  comprehension,  there  was  an  earnest- 
ness and  reality  m  the  manner  which  held  the  at- 
tention, like  a  "brave  ship  under  full  sail  that  fixes 
the  gaze  of  the  spectator,  though  he  may  not  know 


*  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  of  Cfcarfesto-WB,  Mass^  aad 
Eev.  James  Walker,  now  President  of  Harvard 
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whither  she  is  bound  or  what  is  her  cargo,  rare 
enough  that  she  is  loaded  with  somethii  g,  arul  isgoir.g 
right  smartly  somewhere.  It  was  evident  that  our 
minister  was  a  faithful  student  and  indefatigable 
thinker.  When  the  be.<t  htK>ks  afterwards  came  In 
our  way,  we  found  that  the  guiding  lines  of  moral 
and  spiritual  wisdom  had  aheady  been  set  before  us, 
and  we  had  been  made  familiar  with  the  well  win- 
nowed  -wheat  from  the  great  fields  of  humuuty. 
Every  thought,  whether  original  or  from  books,  bo*e 
the  stamp  of  the  preacher's  own  individuality  ;  m,d 
may  well  endorse  the  saying,  that  upon  topics  of 
philosophic  analysis  and  of  practical  morals  he  was 
without  a  superior,  if  not  without  a  rival  in  our 
pulpits.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  you:  g  people  to 
grow  up  under  happy  religious  auspices,  and  religion 
itself  has  a  new  charm  and  power  when  dispensed 
by  a  man  who  is  always  named  in  the  family  with 
reverence  and  tenderness.  The  world  would  be  far 
better,  arid  Christian  service  would  be  much  more 
truly  rained,  if  theie  were  more  just  and  emphatic 
tribute  paid  to  efficient  pastoral  labor.  Our  well 
known  minister  has  now  a  more  conspicuous  station  ; 
but  lie  cannot  easily  have  deeper  influence  than 
when  pastor  for  a  score  of  years  over  a  united 
parish,  and  or.e  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  up- 
on all  topics  of  high  importance.  It  is  well  that  the 
new  post  is  in  such  harmony  with  the  previous 
eareer  ;  for  the  head  of  a  college,  accordkg  to  our 
old-fashioned  ideas,  should  be  a  minister,  and  he 
should  always  abide  ia  due  manner  by  the  pastoral 
office. 
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As  we  close  our  sketch  with  this  vivid  picture 
before  us,  we  cannot  bat  glance  sit  the  chni  ges  that 
have  come  over  Chiisfcendom  since  Augustine's  time. 
Could  the  legend  preserved  by  Gibbon,  and  told  of 
seven  youi  g  men  of  that  age,  who  were  said  to  have 
come  forth  aiive  from  a  cave  at  Ephesus,  where  they 
had  been  immured  for  death  by  the  Pagan  Emperor 
Decius,  aj;d  whence  they  were  said  to  have  emeiged, 
awake-  ed  from  nearly  two  centuries  of  slumber,  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  their  youth  and  to  behold  with 
astonishment  the  cross  displayed  triumphant,  where 
once  the  Fphesian  Diana  reigned  supreme  ;  —  could 
this  legend  be  virtually  fulfilled  in  Augustine,  dating 
the  slumber  from  the  period  of  his  decease  ;  could 
the  great  Latin  father  have  been  saved  from  dissolu- 
tion and  have  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep  in  the  tomb 
where  Possidins  and  his  clerical  companions  laid  him 
with  solemn  hymns  and  eucharistic  sacrifice,  while 
Genseric  and  his  Vandals  were  storming  the  city  gates  ; 
and  could  he  but  come  forth  in  our  day,  and  look 
upon  our  Christendom,  would  he  not  be  more  start- 
led than  were  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus  ?  There 
indeed  roll  the  waves  of  the  same  great  sea  ;  there 
gleam  the  waters  of  the  rirer  on  which  so  many 
times  he  had  gazed,  musing  upon  its  varied  path 
from  the  Atlas  mountains  to  the  Mediterranean,  full 
of  lessons  in  human  life;  there  stretches  the  land- 
scape in  its  beauty,!  rich  with  the  olive  and  the  fig- 
tree,  the  citron  and  the  jujube.  But  how  changed 
are  all  else.  The  ancient  Kumidia  is  ruled  by  the 
French,  the  countrymen  of  Martin  and  Hilary  ;  it  is 
the  modern  Algiers.  Hippo  is  only  a  ruin,  r.nd  near 
its  site  is  the  bustling  manufacturing  town  of  Bona. 
At  Constantine,  near  by,  still  lingers  a  solitary 
church  of  the  age  of  Constantino,  and  the  only  build- 
ing to  remind  Augustine  of  the  churches  of  his  own 
day.  In  other  places,  as  at  Bona,  the  mosque  has 
been  converted  into  the  Christian  temple,  and  its 
mingled  emblems  might  tell  the  astonished  saint  how 
fche  Cross  had  struggled  with  the  Crescent,  and  how 


it  had  conquered.  Go  to  whatever  church  he  would 
on  the  28th  of  August,  he  would  hear  a  mass  in  com- 
memoration of  his  death,  and  might  learn  that  similar 
services  were  offered  in  every  coui.tiy  under  the  sun, 
ar.d  in  the  im\  eiial  laiguage  •which  he  so  loved  to 
tpeak.  Let  h  m  go  westward  to  the  sea  coast,  and 
lie  finds  the  n-  w  city,  Algiers,  ar.d  if  he  arrived  at  a 
favoiable  time,  he  might  hear  the  cannon  nmiounc- 
ii*g  the  approach  of  the  Marseilles  steamer,  see  the 
people  thioiig  the  shore  for  the  last  "French  news, 
and  thus  contemplate  at  once  the  mighty  agencies  of 
the  modern  world,  powder,  print,  and  steam.  Al- 
though full  of  amazement,  it  would  not  be  all  ad- 
mil  ation.  He  would  find  little  in  the  aotfey  popu- 
lation of  Jews,  Eeibers,  Moors,  ai.d  Fiei.ch,  to 
console  him  for  the  absence  of  tlie  loved  people  of 
his  charge,  whose  graves  not  a  stone  would  appear 
to  mark. 

Should  he  desire  to  know  how  modern  men  philo- 
sophised in  reference  to  the  topics  tl.at  once  dis- 
tracted his  MaiJchean  period,  l.e  would  find  enough 
to  interest  and  astonish  him  in  tlie  pfges  of  Spinoza 
and  Leibnitz,  Swedei-boigandScliellii  g;  and  would 
be  r.o  indifiereut  student  of  the  metaphysical  creeds 
of  I>escartes,  and  Lock,  and  Kant  MuJh  of  r.ovelty 
would  undoubtedly  appear  to  him  united  with  much 
familiar  ai;d  ancient.  Should  he  inquire  into  the 
state  of  theology  through  Christendom,  in  order  to 
trace  the  ii.flue.  ce  of  his  favorite  Tottiines  of  origi- 
nal sin  and  elective  grace,  he  would  learn  that  they 
had  never  in  their  decided  foims  been  iavorites  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  imperial  mother  had 
canonised  his  name  and  proscnbed  his  peculiar 
creed,  and  that  the  principles  that  fell  with  the  walls 
of  tlie  hallowed  Port  Royal,  had  found  their  waim- 
est  advocates  in  Switzerland,  in  Scotland,  and  far 
America,  beyond  the  Roman  communion.  He  would 
recognise  his  mantle  on  the  shoulders  of  Calvin  of 
Geneva,  and  his  followers,  Ki  ox  of  Scotland,  rnd 
those  mighty  Puritans  who  tiustirg  in  God  and  his 
decreeing  will,  colonised  our  own  IX  ew  Ei  gland,  and 
brought  with  them  a  faith  and  virtue  that  have 
continued,  while  their  stern  dcgmas  1  ave  bten  con- 
siderably mitigated  in  the  creed  .of  their  children. 
The  Institutes  of  Calvin  would  assui  e  him  that  the 
modern  age  possessed  thinkers  clear  aid  strong  as  he, 
and  the  work  of  Edwards  on  the  "Will  would  pro- 
bably move  him  to  bow  his  bend  as  before  a  dialec- 
tician of  a  logic  more  adamantine  than  his  own,  and 
make  him  yearn  to  visit  the  land  of  a  divine,  who 
united  an  intellect  so  mighty  with  a^sphitso  humble 
and  devoted.  Should  he  come  amoi  g  us,  he  would 
find  multitudes  to  respect  his  name,  and  to  accept 
his  essential  principles,  though  few,  if  any,  to  agree 
with  him  in  his  views  of  the  doom  of  ihfai.ts,  or  of 
the  limited  offer  of  redemption. .  He  would  think 
much  of  our  orthodoxy  quite  Pelagian,  even  when 
tested  by  the  opinion  of  present  champions  of  the 
ancient  faith.  In  the  pages  of  Channii  g  he  would 
think  of  his  old  antagonist,  Pelagius,  revived  with 
renewed  vigor,  enlarged  philosophy,  and  added  elo- 
quence. He  might  call  this  perhaps  too  fond  cham- 
pion of  the  dignity^  of  man  by  the  name,  Pelagiua, 
— like  him  in  doctrine,  like  him,  as  the  name  denotes, 
a  dweller  by  the  sea.  Who  shall  say  how  much  the 
influences  of  position  helped  to  form  the  two  cham- 
pions of  human  nature,  the  ancient  Briton  and  the 
modern  Kew  Erglander,  both  in  part  at  least  of  the 
same  British  race,  both  nursed  by  the  sea-side,  the 
one  by  the  shores  of  Wales  or  Brittany,  the  other  by 
the  beach  of  Rhode  Island.  "  "No  spot  on  earth  ,M  says 
Channing,  "  has  helped  to  form  me  so  much  as  that 
beach.  There  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst 
the  tempest.  There,  softened  by  beauty,  I  poured  out 
my  thanksgiving  and  contrite  confessions.  There, 
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In  reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty  ]>otrer 
around  in.*,  I  be-.'anae  conscious  of  power  within.** 

How  lo  ig-  before  the  human  soul  shall  re.ieh  so 
full  a  <ievelop.ne.it,  that  faith  and  works,  reason  ami 
authority,  human  ability  and  divi.ie  grace  shall  be 
deemed  h  irrniMiousy  aria  mem  cea^e  to  be  divided  by 
an  A'lg  wti.ie  ami  Pehigius,  or  a.i  Edwards  and 
Chan.iiig?  Although  this  eoriftiiminatioa  may  not 
wan,  if  ever,  be,  and  opiaio  is  may  still  differ, 
charity  ha*  giinel  so'newaat  ia  the  lapse  of  ce.itu- 
riea.  r.io*e  who  are  mually  couaidere  I  the  follow- 
er* of  PeLigi  H  hive  been  first  to  pri.it  a  complete 
work  of  A  iguitiiie  in  America — hi*  Confessions, 
The  Ro'irvi  Church,  baskel  by  imperial  power  and 
not  checked  by  Aug <idtiner  drove  the  intrepid  Briton 
i.'ito  exile  aj«i  an  u.iknown  grave.  He  who  more 
than  *ny  other  ms.i  wore  his  ma;ttle  of  moral  free- 
dom in  o  ir  age  diei,  honored  throughout  Christen- 
dom, a  id  the  bell  of  a  Roman  eathelral  joined  in 
the  re  j'lie  n  a*  his  remains  were  borne  through  the 
thronged  street*  of  the  city  of  his  home. 

**In  1869  Dr.  Osgood  resigned  his  pastorate 
in  "Sew  York  city  for  European  travel,  and  while 
abroad  he  corresponded  quite  fully  with  the  Eve- 
ning Post.  He  was  ordained  in  the  P.  E,  Church 
in  August,  1870.  His  recent  works  in  the  form  of 
essays,  comprise:  Student  Life,  1860;  and  Amer- 
ican Leaves,  Familiar  Notes  of  Lift  and  Thought, 
1867,  republished  from  Harper* *  Magazine.  In 
the  latter  year  he  delivered  a  discourse  before 
the  Kew  York  Historical  Society,  entitled :  New 
York  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  wMch  has  been 
printed. 

**  LITTLE  CHILDREN — FROM  AMERICAN  LEAVES. 

The  arrival  of  a  baby  in  a  family  is  a  not  very 
unusual  occurrence ;  and  without  any  very  elab- 
orate antiquarian  investigation,  we  may  safely 
believe  that  such  events  date  back  to  the  remotest 
ages,  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  ages  to  come. 
Yet  the  coming  oir  the  little  stranger  is  always  a 
great  circumst*nce ;  and  once  ia  our  lifetime, 
however  quiet  may  be  our  temperament  or  small 
oux  ambition,  we-  make  a  sensation,  and  are  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  The  baby,  who  is  usu- 
ally awaited  with  anxiety,  is  welcomed  with  open 
arms;  and  in  spite  of  the  present  formidable 
aspect  of  the  bread  question,  and  the  frequent 
reason  for  calculating  the  proportion  between  the 
size  of  the  bread-basket  and  the  number  of  mouths 
waiting  to  be  fed,  the  new  claimant  contrives  to 
find  a  home  with  a  hospitality  perhaps  quite  as 
cordial  in  lowly  as  in  stately  households.  Imme- 
diately the  new-comer  begins  to  show  that  marked 
characteristic  of  every  new  age,  the  revolutionary 
spirit;  and  the  first  shrill  cry  that  announces  his 
advent  heralds  his  assault  upon  all  the  settled 
habitudes  of  the  family.  Every  thing  must  yield 
not  so  much  to  Ms  whinis  as  to  his  dependence, 
and  the  whole  family,  from  the  old  grandfather 
— if  such  venerable  head  there  be  —  down  to  the 
least  pet  of  the  nursery  who  lias  just  graduated 
from  babyhood,  is  enlisted  by  a  resistless  sym- 
pathy in  the  service  of  the  little  pensioner.  The 
baby  rules  in  the  majesty  of  his  weakness ;  and 
while  other  thrones  are  perhaps  becoming  a  little 
shaky,  this  majesty  keeps  its  seat  and  stands 
among  the  established  institutions  of  our  race. 

We  are  writing  perhaps  somewhat  pleasantly 
upon  so  grave  a  theme  as  childhood ;  but  we  trust 
that  our  cheery  tone,  like  the  laugh  of  childhdod 
itself,  will  be  found  to  win  tenderness,  as  well  as 
to  express  joy.  We  confess  to  being  lovers  of 
little  children,  not  only  in  the  abstract  but  in  the 


concrete;  and  while  well  aware  that  the  stern 
lessons  of  political  economy  may  hint  a  certain 
limit  of  moderation  in  the  philoprogenitive  ambi- 
tion, we  know  of  no  reasonable  limit  to  the  affec- 
tion, and  have  no  fears  that  good  Jean  Paul's  creed 
will  become  too  popular — that  «ve»l  which  all 
catechisms  might  admit,  *4 1  love  God  and  little 
children."  In  fact,  the  affection  that  little  chil- 
dren win  from  us  interprets  God's  love  to  us. 
God  loves  u*<  not  because  we  can  help  Him,  but 
because  He  helps  m;  and  the  best  that  lie  asks 
of  us  is  that  we  should  be  willing  to  let  Him  help 
us  by  his  providence  and  grace.  He  is  glorified 
not  by  rising  above  Himself — for  the  All-mighty 
and  All-perf  ct  cannot  rise  above  Himself — but 
by  his  condescension;  and  the  anthem  ** Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest/*  was  heard  on  earth  when  the 
Eternal  Being  descended  to  our  immunity  and 
dwelt  with  tue  Holy  Child  at  Bethlehem.  As  we 
in  our  poor  way  repeat  that  condescension,  we 
have  a  nearer  sense  of  God's  love  ;  and  as  we  be- 
friend those  whose  helplessness  claims  our  care, 
we  rise  to  new  wisdom  and  new  joy.  We  may  not, 
indeed,  entertain  any  such  philosophy  of  loving- 
kindness,  yet  may  none  the  less  have  its  fruits ; 
and  undoubtedly  the  new  peace  that  comes  into  & 
family  with  the  little  child's  coming  is  proof  that 
the  hearts  that  reach  down  in  such  tenderness  to 
that  little  one  are  not  only  opened  by  parental 
affections,  but  also  by  filial  faith,  and  the  soul, 
like  the  seed-corn,  as  it  presses  its  roots  into  the 
earth,  opens  its  leaves  toward  heaven  to  drink  in 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  of  God.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason,  God's  blessing  goes  with  babies, 
and  we  do  not  care  to  say  what  kind  of  a  world 
this  would  be  without  their  presence.  The  monk 
and  nun  share  in  the  benediction,  and  if  nowhere 
else,  they  find  something  to  pet  even  in  the  hour 
of  their  devotion,  and  there  is  to  them  something' 
human  as  well  as  divine  in  the  holy  mother  and 
child  over  the  altar.  The  priest  is  BO  priest  of 
God  unless  he  leads  little  children  to  the  good 
Shepherd;  and  as  to  the  celibates  not  under 
ghostly  vows,  the  bachelors  and  maids  among  us, 
we  can  promise  them  little  true  peace  unless  they 
continue  —  as  they  generally  do  —  to  care  for 
some  brother  or  sister's  children  in  the  absence 

of  any  of  their  own 

The  question  of  the  intellectual  discipline  of 
children  is  closely  connected  with  their  physical 
training,  and  many  are  the  victims  of  the  book 
and  the  school-room.  The  old  method  was  to  con- 
sider the  school  as  a  kind  of  prison-house  for  the 
scions  of  our  perverse  humanity,  where  learning 
was  to  be  forced  down  reluctant  throats  by  terror, 
in  the  absence  of  any  intrinsic  charms  in  the 
medicinal  draught.  The  staple  of  study  was  in 
the  main  the  work  of  the  memory,  and  improve- 
ment was  measured,  like  bricklaying,  by  the  foot, 
the  quantity  laid  being  final  proof  of  the  work 
done.  Kules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  that  had 
no  sort  of  lodgment  in  the  juvenile  understanding 
were  laboriously  committed  to  memory,  and  verses 
of  Scripture  and  poetry  were  learned  without 
stint.  This  old-fashioned  system  is  exploded,  to 
the  infinite  relief  of  millions  of  otherwise  cramped 
muscles  and  aching  heads.  It  will  be  well  if  the 
new  system  does  not  fall  into  another  kind  of  nar- 
rowness by  dismissing  the  memory  from  its  right- 
ful office,  and  forcing  little  children  to  be  philos- 
ophers before  their  time.  Childhood  loves  variety, 
and  the  alternation  of  activities  that  is  »o  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  and  energy  of  us  all  is  imperi- 
ously necessary  to  the  development  and  even  to 
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the  sanity  of  children.  They  soon  weary  of  one 
thing,  and  judicious  training  will  seek  to  study 
the  laws  of  menial  alternation  so  as  to  secure 
unity  in  variety,  and  by  the  interchange  of  exer- 
cises lead  out  tlie  faculties  in  due  order  and  force. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  little  children  are 
soon  tired  of  one  atumde  of  budy,  and  a  careful 
obserrer  will  note  the  same  weariness  of  one  atti- 
tude of  the  mind.  The  little  fellow  who  has  been 
sitting  an  hour  aches  to  stand  or  walk  or  run; 
and  so,  too,  when  he  has  been  receiving  impres- 
sions from  his  book  or  teacher,  he  aches  to  change 
his  mental  atdtule,  and  give  expression  to  his 
feelings  or  ideas  by  some  positive  act.  If  we 
scrutinize  thus*  necessity  of  change,  we  shall  find 
a  reraarknble  illustration  of  it  in  the  senses  most 
essential  to  education,  which  .are  created  as  if  ife 
were  in  couples,  as  if  to  relieve  guard  with  each 
other.  Ta  ?  nerves  of  sensibility  exchange  labors 
with  the  nerves  of  motion,  so  that  when  we  receive 
a  sensation  wa  long  to  make  so-ne  corresponding 
muscular  movement,  and  our  condition  is  intolera- 
ble when  our  nerve*  are  constantly  excited  and  our 
muscles  ara  kept  in  rest.  The  ear  and  the  eye, 
each  in  its  way,  illustrate  this  law  by  alternating 
with  their  natural  allies  the  Toice  and  the  hand. 
When  we  have  listened,  we  long  to  sp'eak;  and 
when  we  have  seen,  we  long  to  touch.  So,  on  the 
other  handt  when  we  have  spoken  we  are  ready 
to  listen,  and  when  we  have  touched  we  are  the 
more  ready  to  see.  The  same  interchange  of 
fenetioiui  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  raind,  and  it  will  bs  a  new  day  in  the 
education  both  of  young  and  old  when  the  vast 
sigmiitonce  of  this  law  is  discerned,  and  by  a 
wisely-adjusted  alternation  of  exercises  variety 
and  unity  of  culture  may  be  secured,  and  monot- 
ony and  fickleness  may  be  alike  set  aside.  It  will 
ba  then  foun  I  that  the  just  d.scipiine  of  children 
Is  not  the  dull,  unwholesome  thing  which  it  is 
often  supposed  to  be,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
school-room  may  gain  not  a  little  lii'e  and  force 
from  the  sports  of  the  pi  iy  ground.  We  do  not, 
Indeed,  propose  to  do  away  with  all  hard  work  in 
school;  for  if  there  were  no  hard  work  there 
could  be  none  of  the  happy  feeling  of  relief  when 
it  is  done*  an  I  play  would  lose  its  zest  if  all  the 
hours  wore  pastime.  What  we  ask  is  that  study 
should  be  in.  accordance  with,  and  not  against  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  and  so  the  terrible  habit  be 
shunned  that  makes  study  so  false  and  spectral, 
and  shuts  the  world  of  books  out  of  the  free  air 
and  bright  sunshine  of  nature  and  of  God.  The 
very  tones  which  children,  even  bright  children, 
often  fall  into  the  moment  they  open  a  book  tell 
the  whole  story;  and  the  transition  from  the  free, 
ringing  voice  of  the  play-ground  to  that  formal 
drawl  or  whine,  proves  that  the  mistake  of  sepa- 
rating words  from,  things  has  begun  thus  early, 
and  the  blight  of  pedantry  has  fallen  tipon  these 
fresh,  and  opening  buds  of  our  hope  and  joy. 


**  FORTUNE — FROM  AMERICAN   LEAVES. 

The  only  master  of  her  chances  is  the  truly 
practical  man,  who  is  neither  madcap  nor  coward, 
and  proof  alike  against  her  smiles  and  her  frowns. 
Consider  in  what  manner  it  is  that  the  practical 
man  is  a  match  for  fortune,  and  able  to  meet  and 
master  her  on  her  own  ground. 

He  first  of  all  brings  to  his  aid  the  force  of  a 
sound  judgment,  and  in  its  light  he  notes  calmly 
and  keenly  the  goods  and  ills  at  stake,  and  studies 


carefully  the  best  way  to  shun  the  ill  and  seize  the 
good.  He  is  strong  at  once  from  tLis  very  point 
of  view,  and  because  iorewarned  he  is  forearmed. 
His  judgment,  observant  c,f  substantial  good,  is 
wisdom;  ami  as  studious  of  the  best  means  to  win 
that  good,  it  is  prudence.  With  wisd«  m  and  pru- 
dence for  his  counselors,  lie  judges  Fortune's 
threats  and  promises  by  a  scale  of  substantial 
values,  nnd  measures  the  way  to  the  true  value 
by  a  scale  of  reasonable  jrobabilities.  So  he 
escapes  a  world  of  follies  arid  tricks.  Kot  in  the 
gambler's  madness  nor  the  lounger's  nlarrrs,  but 
with  firm,  yet  cautious  eye,  he  scans  the  jriz<s  to 
be  gained  or  lost,  and  chooses  rrudew  n  tans  to 
wise  ends.  The  great  wilderness  of  uuceitain 
chances  is  no  longer  a  wilderness  to  Iiiin  ;  ior  he 
knows  to  what  point  he  is  to  travel,  with  wi&dom. 
for  his  star  and  compass,  and  with  prudu:ce  for 
his  pathfinder  and  guide.  To  him,  thus  wise  and 
prudent,  there  is  a  gradual  opening  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  over  all  chances  a  prevailing  law, 
and  over  the  combination  of  events,  a^  over  the 
revolutions  of  the  globe,  there  is  a  presiding  pur- 
pose. Probabilities  become  to  htm  clearer  and 
clearer;  an«l  in  his  own  vocation,  as  well  as  in 
the  great  mission  of  life,  a  light  shines  vpon  the 
road  that  he  is  to  tread,  until  its  dim  shadows 
vanish  into  day.  He  is  not,  indeed,  infallible; 
for  to  err  is  human:  but  he  has  studied  chances 
till  he  has  found  the  main  chance,  and  in  liis  rul- 
ing policy  the  element  of  certainty  is  so  combined 
with  the  element  of  risk,  that  the  risk  serves  to 
quicken  and  vitalize  the  whole  combination — as 
the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  in  itself  so  inebri- 
ating and  consuming,  gives  spirit  and  life  \vhen 
mingled  in  moderate  proportion  with  the  more 
solid  and  nutritious  nitrogen.  To  change  the 
figure,  he  aims  to  live  and  work  in  the  temperate 
zone  of  sound  sense  and  solid  strength,  and  he  is 
not  in  danger  of  running  off  into  troj  ical  fevers 
or  polar  icebergs,  for  he  is  content,  to  be  warm 
without  being  burned,  and  to  be  cool  without 
being  frozen. 

To  judgment  the  practical  man  adds  fortitude, 
which  is  the  heart's  master  of  the  ups  arid  downs 
of  fortune  as  judgment  is  the  head's  mastery. 
Fortitude,  we  suppose,  in  its  derivation,  carries 
this  idea;  and  a  man  of  fortitude  is  he  who  is 
equal  to  either  fortune.  Fortitude  can  suffer  and 
can  dare,  appearing  as  patience  under  the  ills  that 
must  be  borne,  and  as  courage  against  the  ills  that 
must  be  surmounted.  By  patience  and  by  courage 
the  practical  man  is  mightily  armed  as  with  shield 
and  sword  —  with  the  one  receiving  the  blows  that 
lie  cannot  shun,  and  with  the  other  pressing  on 
against  his  foe.  Patience  and  courage,  the  one 
teaching  us  what  we  must  calmly  bear,  and  so 
ridding  us  of  a  ho^t  of  vain  and  wasting  repinings 
—  the  other  calling  out  our  best  powers,  and 
cheering  us  bravely  on  to  our  work.  He  is  con- 
queror of  ills  inevitable  who  calmly  bears  them, 
and  he  is  conqueror  of  ills  not  inevitable  who 
boldly  braves  them.  In  all  spheres  of  life  we  need 
both,  for  we  must  all  bear  defeats  and  ought  all  to 
win  victories.  Home  indeed  boasted,  that  when 
Fortune  entered  the  Eternal  City  she  laid  aside  her 
wings;  but  surely,  if  Rome  took  from  Fortune  her 
fickle  wings,  it  was  only  by  teaching  the  patience 
and  courage  that  conquer  by  endurance  as  by 
daring,  and  the  true  Roman  fortitude  won  back 
the  fitful  goddess  by  daring  to  do  without  her 
smiles. 

To  judgment  and  fortitude  add  fidelity,  and  our 
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list  of  the  forces  of  tfce  practical  man  is  complete,  j 
Fidelity,  with  single  eye  and  persistent  purpose, 
presdps  on  to  its  aim,  and  wins  tlie  best  "success, 
not  only  because  in  the  end  it  secures  tlie  largest 
amount  of  good,  but  because  it  is  in  itself  suc- 
cess. He  who  does  the  best  that  he  can,  accord- 
ing to  his  measure  of  wisdom  and  prudence, 
patience  and  courage,  is  a  successful  man.  In  the 
long  run  the  most  substantial  goods  are  bis. 
When  he  succeeds,  his  success  is  not  shame,  and 
when  he  is  shipwrecked  —  as  the  best  masters 
sometimes  are  —  his  wreck  is  better  trophy  than 
the  pirate  cruiser's  flaunting  flag,  that  owes  its 
safety  to  its  inhumanity;  and  all  true  men  say  of 
fidelity  defeated,  what  even  the  worldling  Napo- 
leon said  of  the  COBVOJ  of  brave  prisoners  after 
a  battle:  **  Honor  to  tlie  brave  in  misfortune.'1 
Fidelity  defeated  is  on  tlie  way  to  Foecess,  and  in 
all  ventures  that  are  worthy,  character  is  the  best 
part  of  capital. 

Judgment,  fortitude,  fidelity  —  by  these  the 
practical  man  masters  Fortune  in  spite  of  her 
changing  chances.  He  will  succeed,  and  cannot 
be  put  down.  His  success  will  be  the  best, 
although  it  may  not  be  what  the  world  calls  the 
largest.  In  business  he  may  not  have  the  largest, 
but  he  will  have  the  best,  fortune,  from  his  gains, 
though  limited,  he  will  win  the  b«*st  good.  In  the 
professions  he  may  not  gain  the  largest  honors, 
but  he  will  win  the  truest  usefulness  and  peace. 
When  the  sod  is  put  on  his  grave,  men  shall  say, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  "  and  the 
voice  from  heaven  shall  not  refu-e  its  Amen.  His 
success  will  have  height  as  well  as  breadth,  and 
every  good  that  comes  to  Mm  will  lift  up  his  faith, 
and  affections  toward  the  throne  of  God,  while  it 
widens  his  earthly  domain. 

In  our  public  halls  and  libraries  we  may  medi- 
tate upon  the  struggle  with  Fortune,  as  if  in  the 
Temple  of  History  and  of  Huraaa  Life.  The 
statues  of  true  men  in  those  halls,  and  tlie 
thoughts  au«t  deeds  of  so  many  generations  re- 
corded upon  tfeose  shelves,  press  tlie  subject  iiome 
upon  our  thoughts,  and  bid  us  meet  our  cbnnces 
as  they  met  theirs.  May  we  not  take  a  wholesome 
hint  from  the  solemn  past  for  the  better  education 
of  our  children  and  the  method  of  our  living? 

In  our  too-easy  kindness  to  our  children  are  we 
not  sometimes  more  cruel  than  kind,  and  do  we 
not  educate  them  as  if  there  were  nothing  but 
prosperity  on  earth,  and  Fortune  had  all  smiles 
and  no  frowns?  Would  not  our  daughters  be 
nobler  women  \f  more  of  the  household  utilities 
were  united  with  the  showy  graces  of  their  cul- 
ture, and  they  were  ianght  to  think  it  a  "better 
destiny  to  share  and  lighten  a  true  man's  hard- 
ships than  to  be  pampered  by  a  churl's  abund- 
ance? Bo  we  not,  Americans,  sometimes  so  mag- 
nify the  term  Lady  as  to  forget  the  better  word 
Woman,  and  so  pet  this  world's  dainty  Ladyhood 
as  to  slight  the  true  Womanhood  that  God  hath 
made  in  his  own  image  ?  Our  sons,  too,  we  be- 
little and  enfeeble  by  over-indulgence;  and  even 
when  we  devote  them  to  study,  we  forget  that 
there  are  two  alphabets  and  two  ways  of  reading. 
There  is  an  A  B  C  of  the  spelling-book,  and  an 
A  B  C  of  nature  and  life;  and  he  who  would  read 
the  great  book  of  facts,  must  read  it  with  a  ready 
hand  as  well  as  open  eyes.  We  surely  weaken 
and  degrade  our  sons  if  we  do  not  bring  them 
from  the  beginning  to  be  wise  and  brave  and 
faithful  amidst  all  the  changes  of  fortune — all 
the  nps  and  downs  of  life. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  2*  \THH  \L  SCIENCES  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

T,ii3  aw  KJ*;ition  origiintud  in  the  .social  gatherings 
of  a  few  trien.1*  of  nitural  science  in  the  city  of 
Fail  1 1  jl^hia.  Its  founders  were  John  S^akraan, 
a  mjm%.»rof  tha  Society  of  Friend,*,  engaged  in 
bu>ino&  a*  an  aA>  »thee«ry,  ami  Jacob  GHIiams,  a 
d^nti-t  Tlu*e  gantlenun  were  in  the  habit  of 
mating  Tli  >!nis  Say  and  Willia  u  Bartrani  at  the 
rd«iddnc3  of  the  Litter  at  Kingie*Vni£,  near  Phila- 
delphia, :in  1  tli3  pleisar^  and  pro.it  resulting  from 
these  interview*  lei  to  the  cb.-»ir\j  of  forming  a 
pi  in  by  whic't  reunions  of  these  a'ul  other  friends 
o/*citiiic.'  c  mil  b^  secured  at  stated  intervals. 

A  m3v)tiii£  WH  oaliod  for  this  purpose  by 
M  jssrs.  S^eak  nan  and  Gillia*ns  at  t!u  residence 
of  the  tint  nun  a  I  on  the  evening  of  January  25, 
181*3,  at  which  tha  following  person*  were  present 
by  invitation — Dr.  Gbrard  Troost,  Dr.  Camillas 
iicMa!ion  Man,  Messrs.  John  SYmn,  Jr.,  Nicholas 
S.  Paniidiitigr.  Sfc»3ps  were  taken  to  form  an  or- 
ganization, w!iich  was  perfected  on  the  21st  of 
M  ireh  following,  and  the  nam3  of  Thomas  Say 
was  by  gjiural  consent  added  to  the  number  of 
original  members.  An  npper  room  was  rented, 
anl  tlu  collection  of  bo;>ki  anl  specimens  com- 
in.2Tic.Hl.  Tiionus  Say  wa*  appointed  the  first 
Curator. 

THOMAS  SAT  was  born  in  ths  city  of  Philadelphia, 
July  27,  17^7.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Say,  a  druggist,  who  introduced  him  into  the 
same  business.  He  subsequently  became  associat- 
ed in  business  with  his  friend  Sp^akman.  By 
injudicious  endorsements  the  partnership  became 
involved,  and  the  business  brought  to  a  close. 
Mr.  Say  after  wards  "became  curator  of  the  Acade- 
my. His  simple  habits  of  life,  while  thns  occu- 
are  pld&gmtly  described  by  Dr.  Rusefaen- 


Jle  resided  in  the  Hall  of  the  Academy,  wfeeire 
he  made  his  bed  beneath  a  skeleton  of  a  horse,  and 
f*I  hi  iwelf  on  bread  and  milk ;  occasionally  lie 
cooked  a  chop  or  boiled  an  egg;  but  he  was  wont 
to  regard  eating  as  an  inconvenient  interruption 
to  scientific  pursuits,  and  often  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  had  been  made  with  a  hole  in  his  side,  in 
which  he  might  deposit,  from  time  to  time,  the 
quantity  of  food  requisite  for  his  nourishment. 
He  lived  in  this  mariner  several  years,  during 
which  time  his  food  did  not  cost,  on  an  average, 
more  than  twelve  cents  a  day." 

In  1818  Mr.  Say  joined  Messrs,  Maclure,  Ord, 
and  Peale,  in  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  islands 
and  coast  of  Georgia.  They  visited  East  Florida 
for  the  same  purposse ;  hut  their  progress  to  the 
interior  was  arrested  by  the  hostilities  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians. 
In  1819—30  he  accompanied  as  chief  geologist  the 
expedition  headed  by  Major  Long  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  1823  to  the  sources  of  the  St. 
Peter's  river  and  adjoining  country.  In  1825  he 
removed  with  Maclure  and  Owen  to  the  New 
Harmony  settlement.  He  remained  after  the 
separation  of  his  two  associates  as  agent  of  the 
property,  and  died  of  a  fever,  October  10T 18S4. 

His  chief  work  is  his  American  Entomology? 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  three  beaitifally 
illustrated  octavo  volumes^  by  S.  A.  Mitchell,  in 
1824— 5.  He  also  commenced  a  work  on  Ameri- 
can Conchotogy,  six  numbers  of  which  were  pub- 
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lished  "before  Ids  death.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  journal  of  the  Academy  and 
other  similar  periodicals.  A  list  of  his  articles  "by 
Mr.  E  G.  Herrick  is  published  m  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  Am.  Journal  of  Science. 

GERARD  TEOOST,  the  first  President  of  the  Aca- 
demy, was  l>orn  at  Bois  le  Due,  Holland,  March 
15,  1716.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  coun- 
try, received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  and  practised  for  a 
short  time  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Ilagne.  lie 
then  entered  the  army,  where  he  served  at  fir>t 
as  a  private  soldier  and  afterwards  as  an  officer 
of  the  fir>t  rank  in  the  medical  department.  Jn 
1807  he  was  sent  hy  Louis  Bnonap  :rte,  then  King 
of  Holland,  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies 
in  natural  science.  He  there  translated  into  the 
Dutch  language  Humboldt's  Aspscts  of  Nature. 

In  1809  hy  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Holland  to 
Java,  on  a  tour  of  scientific  observation.  Ho 
took  passage  from  a  northern  port  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  to  escape  the  British  cruisers,  pro-' 
posing  to  sail  to  New  York  and  thence  to  his 
destination.  The  vessel  wa^,  however,  captured 
by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  into  Dun- 
kirk, where  the  naturalist  was  imprisoned  until 
the  French  government  was  informed  of  his 
position.  On  Ms  release,  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  lie  obtained  a  passport  for  America.  He 
embfttrked  at  E-ocbele,  and  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1810. 

After  the  abdication  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  he 
^temaiiied  to  make  the  United  States  Ms  perma- 
nent residence,  and  turned  his  chemical  knowledge 
to  good  account  by  establishing  a  manufactory  of 
alum  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  TnxKt  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Aca- 
tleiny  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Ma- 
clure.  He  was  afterwards,  about  1821,  appointed 
the  first  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  at  Philadelphia,  but  resigned  in  the 
following  year. 

In  1825  he  joined  Owen's  community  nt  New 
Harmony,  where  he  remained  until  1827,  when 
he  removed  to  Nashville.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  professor  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  that  city,  and  in 
1831  Geologist  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  an -office 
he  retained  until  its  abolition  in  1849. 

Dr.  Troost  died  at  Nashville  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1850,  During  his  presidency  the  Aca- 
demy removed,  in  1815,  to  a  hall  built  for  its  ac- 
commodation by  Mr.  Gilliams,  in  Gilliams  court, 
Arch  street,  and  placed  at  its  disposal  at  an  an- 
nual rent  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

WILUAM  MACLUEE,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Troost, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  170*3,  After  acquiring  a 
large  fortune  by  his  commercial  exertions  in  Lon- 
don, he  established  himself  about  the  close  of  the 
century  in  the  United  States.  In  1803  he  re- 
turned to  England  as  one  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  settle  claims  of  American  merchants 
for  spoliations  committed  by  France  during  her 
revolution. 

On  his  return,  he  made  a  geological  survey  of 
the  United  States,  "He  went  forth,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Encyclopsadia  Americana,*  "  with 
his  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  Ms  wallet  on  Ms 
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shoulder,  pursuing  his  researches  in  every  direc- 
tion, often  amid  pathlos  tracts  and  dreary  soli- 
tudes, until  he  had  crossed  and  recroesed  the  Al- 
leghany  mountains  no  less  than  fifty  times.  lie 
encountered  all  the  privations  of  Lunger,  thirst, 
futigue,  and  exposure,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  until  his  indomitable  spirit  had 
conquered  every  cliiliculty  and  crowned  his  enter- 
pri.-e  with  success." 

Mr.  Maclnre  published  an  account  of  his  re- 
searches, with  a  map  and  other  illustrations,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  in  1817.  It  bears  date  "January  20,  1809, 
nnd  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  undertaken  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Maclure  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1812, 
and  its  president  on  the  thirtieth  of  December, 
1817.  He  was  a  munificent  benefactor  as  well  as 
valuable  member  of  the  association,  his  gifts 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $25,000. 

One  of  his  favorite  plans  of  put  lie  usefulness 
was  the  establishment  of  an  TJniveivity  for  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Selecting  Owen's 
settlement  at  New  Harmony  as  the  field  of  his 
operations,  he  persuaded  Dr.  Troost  and  Messrs. 
Jfay  and  Lesueur  to  accompany  him  in  l£25to 
that  place.  After  the  failure  of  the  scheme  Mr. 
Maclure  visited  Mexico,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  impaired  health,  and  died  at  the  capital  of  that 
country  during  a  second  visit,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1840. 

Mr.  Maclure  presented  over  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes to  the  library  of  the  academy,  and  pur- 
chased in  Paris  the  copperplates  of  several  im- 
portant and  costly  works  on  botany  and  orni- 
thology, with  a  view  to  their  reproduction  in  a 
cheap  form  in  the  United  States.  It" is  to  his  libe- 
rality thus  exerted,  that  we  owe  the  American 
edition  of  Michaux's  Sylva  by  Thomas  Nuttull. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Maclure,  Mr.  William 
Ilembel  became  president  of  the  Academy.  Mr. 
Hembel  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  September  24, 
1764.  He  studied  medicine,  and  served  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  the  medical  department  of  the  army  in 
Virginia  during  a  portion  of  the  Revolution,  but 
owing  to  a  deafness  which  he  believed  would  in- 
capacitate him  for  duty  as  a  practitioner,  refused 
to  apply  for  the  diploma  which  he  was  fully  qua- 
lified to  receive.  He,  however,  practised  for. 
many  years  gratuitously  among  the  poor  of  the 
city,  and  was  in  other  respects  conspicuous  for 
benevolence.  His  favorite  branch  of  study  was 
chemistry. 

Mr.  Hembel  resigned  his  presidency  in  conse- 
quence of  advancing  infirmity,  in  I)cceniberr 
1849,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1851.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Morton. 

SAMUEL  GEOEGE  MORTON  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1799.  His  father  died  when  he  was  quite 
young,  and  he  was  placed  at  a  Quaker  school  by* 
his  mother,  a  member  of  that  society.  From  this 
he  was  removed  to  a  counting-house,  but  niani-, 
festing  a  distaste  for  business  was  allowed  to  fo!T 
low  the  bent  of  his  inclination  and  study  for  a- 
profession.  That  of  medicine  was  the  one  se^ 
lected — Quaker  tenets  tolerating  neither  priest 
nor  lawyer.  After  passing  through  the  usua\ 
course  of  preliminary  study  under  the  able  guid- 
$nce  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  he  re-. 
Reived  a  diploma,  and  soon,  after  sailed  for  Europe, 
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on  a  visit  to  his  uncle.  He  passed  two  winters 
In  attendance  on  the  medical  lectures  of  the 
Edinburgh  school,  and  one  in  a  similar  manner  at 
Paris,  travelling  on  the  Continent  during  ttie 
summer.  He  returned  in  1824,  and  crnirnenced 
practice.  He  had  lefore  his  departure  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  now  tock 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Geolojry  was 
his  favorite  pursuit.  In  1827  he  pnblh-hed  an 
Anafy*i*  of  Tabular  Spar  from,  Btiekx  Counly  ; 
in  1634:  A  Synitpxi*  <*f  the  Orgaiie  I?€J>  ai'&of 
the  deiaceotis  Grovp^  of  ihe  foiled  States;  in 
the  same  year  a  ineoical  work,  Hlvsf  ration*  of 
Petitionary  Consumption^  its  Anatontiwl  Cha- 
racters, Cau#e*,  Symptom**,  and  Treatment,  with 
twelve  colored  plates;  and  in  1849,  An  Hlu»- 
trafed  ^System  of  Bttman  Anatomy,  Special^ 
General,  at  id  Ilwro%ct>%tiG«  During  this  period 
he  was  actively  ergaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, having,  in  addition  to  a  large  private 
practice,  filled  the  ]  rofes? crship  of  Anatcmy  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  from  1839  to  1843,  and 
served  for  several  years  as  one  of  the  physicians 
and  clinical  teachers  of  the  Alms-House  Hospital. 
He  commenced  in  1830  his  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  skulls,  one  of  the  most  important  labors 
of  his  life.  He  thus  relates  its  origin  : — 

u  Having  had  occasion,  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
to  deliver  an  introductory  lecture  to  a  course  of 
Anatomy,  I  chose  for  my  subject  The  dfferen  t 
JFitrms  of  the  Skull,  as  exhibited  in  tie  five  Races 
of  Men.  Strange  to  say,  I  could  neither  buy  nor 
borrow  a  cranium  of  each  of  these  races,  and  I 
finished  my  discourse  without  showing  either  the 
Mongolian  or  the  Malay.  Forcibly  impressed 
with  this  great  deficiency  in  a  mo  -t  important 
branch  of  science,  I  at  once  resolved  to  make  a 
collection  for  myself.71 

His  friends  warmly  seconded  his  endeavors,  and 
the  collection,  iwroasecl  by  the  exertions  of  over 
one  hundred  contributors  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  soon  became  large  and  valuable.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  it  numbered  918  human  speci- 
mens. It  has  been  purchased  by  subscription  for, 
and  is  now  deposited  in,  the  Academy,  and  is  by 
far  the  finast  collection  of  its  kind  iu  existence. 

The  first  use  made  of  the  collection  by  Morton 
was  the  preparation  of  the  Crania  Americana, 
published  in  1839,  with  finely  executed  lithogra- 
phic illustrations.  It  was  during  the  progress 
of  this  work  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
George  R.  Gliddon,  of  Cairo,  in  consequence  of 
an  application  to  him  for  Egyptian  skulls.  It 
was  followed  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  in 
1843,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  the  pub- 
lication in  18M  of  a  large  and  valuable  work,  the 
Crani®  ^jyptmsck 

Morton  finally  adopted  the  theory  of  a  diverse 
origin  of  the  human  nice^  and  maintained  a  con- 
troversy on  the  subfeet  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  John 
Baehman  of  Charleston. 

Dr.  Morton  died  at  Philadelphia,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  five  days,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1851.  A 
selection  of  his  inedlted  papers  was  published, 
with  additional  contributions  from  Di.  J.  C. 
Nott  and  George  K  Gliddon,  under  the  title  of 
Type*  of  Mwn&ind :  or  Ethnological  jKesearches, 
upon  the  Ancient  Monuments,  Painting*, 
r**)  and  Grama  of  Races,  and  upon  their 
hilological,  and  Bibli- 


cal History.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  Dr. 
Morton,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  mate- 
riaU  of  thn  notice. 

JOSIAII  C.  NOTTT  the  son  of  the  II«>n.  Abraham 
Nott,  was  born  in  Union  Di4ri^t,  South  Carolina, 
Miirch  31,  180k  His  father  removed  with  his 
firmly  in  the  following  year  to  Columbia.  After 
his  graduation  at  the  college  of  S  >uth  Carolina  in 

2i,  Mr.  Nott  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  recaived  liw  diploma  in 
1828.  After  officiating  as  demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy to  Dra.  Physicfc  and  ELraiek  for  two  year*, 
he  returned  to  Columbia,  where  lie  remained,  en- 
gaged in  practice,  until  1835.  A  portion  of  the 
two  succeeding  years  was  passed  in  professional 
study  abroad.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  in  1868  to  New  York.  In  1848 
he  published  his  chief  work — The  Biblical  and 
Phyxfecd  History  of  Man.  Ha  h;is  also  written 
much  on  Me«lical  Science,  the  Natural  History  of 
Man,  Life  Insurancd,  and  kindred  topics,  for  the 
^riCtin  Journal  of  Medic  il  Science,  the  Charles- 
ton Medic  il  -Journal,  New  Orleans  Medical  Jour- 
nal, Be  Bow's  Commercial  Keview,  etc-.  lie 
died  at  Mobile,  Marcli  31,  1873. 

MR.  GEORGE  OBD,  the  friend,  assistant,  and 
biographer  of  Wilson,  himself  &  distinguished 
oralthol  jgist,  succeeded  Dr.  Morton. 

In  1826  the  Academy  purchased  a  building, 
originally  erected  a*  a  Swedenborgian  place  of 
worship,  to  which  its  collections  were  removed. 
Their  increase,  after  a  few  yaara,  rendered  en- 
larged accommodations  necessary,  and  on  the 
23th  of  May,  1839,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
building  in  Broad  street,  now  occupied  by  the  in- 
stitution, was  laid.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in 
the  new  hall  on  the  7th  of  February,  1840,  In 
1&47  an  enlargement  became  necessary,  and  was 
effected. 

In  1817  the  Society  commenoecl  the  publication 
of  The  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  N&£ftr®l  Bd- 
$/ices.  It  was  published  at  first  monthly,  and 
afterwards  continued  at  irregular  intervals  until 
1842. 

In  March,  1841,  the  publication  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings <*f  the  Academy  was  commenced.  It  is 
still  continued ;  and  up  to  1872,  twenty-two  vol- 
umes were  published.  A  second  series  of  the 
Journal  was  commenced  in.  December,  1847,  of 
which  seven  volumes  have  since  appeared. 

These  periodicals  are  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  the  interest  on  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stott.* 

Another  periodical  was  added  in  1865,  the 
American  Journal  of  Gonchology,  which  has 
reached  its  seventh  volume.  These  publications 
are  exchanged  with  those  of  two  hundred  sci- 
entific and  philosophical  institutions  throughout 
the  world. 

GEORGE  ROBINS  GLIDDON,  who  was  brought 
into  considerable  notice  in  the  United  States 
by  his  Lectures  on  Egypt,  and  his  devotion  to 
ethnological  studies,  was  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, in  England.  He  was  born  in  1809;  was 
early  in  life  with  his  father,  who  held  the  rank 


*  Kotice  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  O»^itioa  of 
tbe  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Br  W.  J, 
W.  Euschenberger,  M.  IX,  Phib.  1852. 
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of  United  States  Consul  at  Alexandria ;  passed 
twenty-three  years  m  Egypt,  part  of  the  time 
United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Cairo,  and  from 
that  country  came  to  America,  where  he 
began  a  literary  career  as  a  lecturer  on  Egvp- 
tian  antiquities.  His  works  published  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  are:  An  Appeal 
to  the  Antiquarie*  of  Europe  on  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  (1841);  IMs- 
courzes  on  Egyptian  Archaology  (the  same 
year) ;  Otia  Egyptvtca  (in  1849) ;  Andient&gypt, 
her  Monuments,  Hieroglyphics,  History ,  and 
Archaeology,  the  substance  of  his  lectures,  a  vol- 
ume which  passed  through  numerous  editions. 
His  ethnological  researches  were  published  in 
conjunction  with  the  labors  of  Dr.  Nott  of  Ala- 
bama, in  the  two  works  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1854  and  1859,  bearing  the  comprehen- 
sive titles,  Types  of  Mankind  and  Indigenous 
JZaws  of  the  Earth,  the  flippant  tone  of  which  in 
reference  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  called  forth 
the  strong  animadversions  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  lectures  on  the  u  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.'' Mr.  Gliddon.  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  agent,  in  Central  America,  of  the  Honduras 
Interoceanio  Railway  Company.  He  died  at 
Panama,  November  16, 1857, 

**In  18T2  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
obtained  an  acre  of  ground  at  Nineteenth  and 
Baee  Streets,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  laid 
the  comer-stone  of  a  more  commodious  build- 
ing. The  new  structure  is  to  be  built  in  the 
colleglate-gothic  style,  and  the  northern  wing 
will  be  the  lirst  completed. 

The  vast  extent  to  which  its  famous  collections 
have  grown,  and  the  needs  of  scientific  investi- 
gators at  this  day,  were  thus  sketched  in  the 
address  of  Dr.  Huschenberger  on  that  occa- 
sion : — 

Seeking  the  truths  of  nature  demands  an  ex- 
tensive workshop,  in  which  to  collect  and  arrange 
conveniently  for  use  the  numerous  implements 
employed  in  the  work.  The  implements  consist  in 
collections  of  all  those  natural  objects  which  have 
been  described,  properly  classified  and  labelled, 
ready  for  study  and  comparison  with  those  sup- 
posed to  be  new  or  not  yet  described.  And  also 
an  extensive  collection  of  books,  in  which  are  re- 
corded the  results  of  investigations  made  by  natu- 
ralists in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for,  he  who  would 
add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  any  department  of 
science  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  what  is  known 
already  in  it,  or  he  may  find  himself  laboring  to 
discover  what  has  been  ascertained.  A  museum 
and  library,  chemical  apparatus,  and  microscopes 
constitute  tbe  machinery  necessary  to  facilitate 
and  guide  his  labors.  Such  a  museum  and  library 
and  laboratory,  in  such  condition  as  to  be  utilized 
by  the  naturalist,  require  large  space.  And  this 
demand  for  space  increases  with  the  progress  of 
our  knowledge. 

The  academy  now  possesses  more  than  6000 
minerals,  700  rocks,  65,000  fossils,  70,000  species 
of  plants,  1000  species  of  zoophytes,  2000  species 
of  crustaceans,  500  species  of  myriapods  and  araeh- 
nidans,  25,000  species  of  insects,  20.000  species 
of  shell-bearing  mollusks,  2000  species  of  fishes, 
800  species  of  reptiles,  31,000  birds,  with  the 
nests  of  200  and  the  eggs  of  1500  species,  1000 


mammals,  and  nearly  900  skeletons  and  pieces  of 
osteology.  Most  of  the  species  are  represented 
by  four  or  five  specimens,  so  that,  including  the 
archaeological  and  ethnological  cabinets,  space  is 
required  now  for  the  arrangement  of  not  less  than 
400,000  objects,  besides  the  library  of  more  than 
22,500  volumes. 

Besides  space  enough  in  our  workshop  to  ap- 
propriately arrange  the  vast  number  of  imple- 
ments, room  is  desired  for  a  separate  and  distinct 
arrangement  of  all  objects  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  natural  history  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  a  suitable  room  .in  which  lectures  on 
the  natural  sciences  may  be  delivered. 

JOHN  H.   SHEPPARIX 

ME.  JOHN  H.  SHEPPAP.D.  librarian  from  1861-8, 
of  the  New  England" Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society,  is  a  native  of  England,  born  at  Ciren- 
cester,  Gloucestershire,  in  1789.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  America  about  1793,  settled  in 
Hallo  well,  Maine,  where  the  son  was  prepared 
for  Harvard  by  Samuel  Moody,  the  faithful  pre- 
ceptor of  the  town  academy.  His  collegiate' 
course  was  cut  short  in  the  junior  year  by  lack 
of  pecuniary  means,  when  he  eagerly  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Maine,  in  1810,  and  in  1817  was  appointed 
Register  of  Probate  for  Lincoln  County,  Maine, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  seventeen  years.  In 
1842  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  1867,  the  University  placed  his 
name  among  the  graduates  of  1808. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  whose  legal  official  duties  were 
a  useful  training  for  antiquarian  pursuits,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  contributions  to  the 
New  England  Historical  arid  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister, the  valuable  journal  of  the  Society  of 
which  he  is  the  librarian.  An  address,  with  an 
accompanying  ode,  which  he  delivered  at  the  re- 
cent Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  Birthday  of 
Shakspeare  by  the  Society  at  Boston,  has  been 
published.  It  displays  his  taste  and  reading ;  for 
the  author  is  an  accomplished  belles-lettres  stu- 
dent, and  a  proficient  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  has  delivered  various 
orations  before  the  lodges  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont — including  a  Defence  of  Ma- 
sonry in  1831 — several  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

**  Mr.  Sheppard  has  recently  published  two 
works  which  exhibit  his  antiquarian  tastes  and 
thoroughness  of  research.  These  are :  Reminis- 
cences of  the  Vaughan  Family,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  Benjamin  VaugJian,  LL.  D.,  read 
before  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society,  Boston,  and  published  in  1865  (8vo.,  pp. 
40);  and  The  Life  of  Samuel  Tucker,  Commodore 
in  the  American  Revolution*  (12mo.,  pp.  884, 
1868).  Of  Commodore  Tucker,  his  hero,  it  has 
been  said  that  he  took  more  guns  from  the  en- 
emy during  the  Revolutionary  war  than  any 
other  commander.  The  work  exhibits  wide  re- 
search, while  its  descriptions  are  graphic  and 
picturesque.  He  died  in  Boston,  June  25, 1873. 

JOHN  0.  FREMONT. 

JOHN"  CHARLES  FEEMONT  is  the  son  of  a  French 
emigrant  geatleman,  who  married  a  Virginia 
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lady.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  January, 
1818.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  four  years 
old,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  hu 
mother.  He  advanced  so  rapidly  in  his  studies 
that  he  was  graduated  at  the  Charleston  College 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  passing  a  short 
time  in  teaching  mathematics,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  contribute  to  the  snpport  of  his  mo- 
ther and  family,  he  devoted  himself  to  civil  engi- 
neering with  such  success  that  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  government  expedition  for 
the  survey  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  at  Washington  in 
drawing  maps  of  the  country  visited.  He  next 
proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  "War  to  make  an 
exploration  aeiws  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific.  The  plan  was  approved,  and  in  1842, 
with  a  small  company  of  men,  he  explored  and 
opened  to  commerce  and  emigration  the  great 
South  Pass.  In  his  Report,  published  by  govern- 
ment on  his  return,  he  portrayed  the  natural  fea- 
tures, climate,  and  productions  of  the  region 
through  which  he  had  passed,  with  great  fulness 
and  clearness.  His  adventures  were  also  de^crib- 
ed  In  a  graphic  and  animated  style ;  and  the  bo»  »k, 
though  a  government  report,  was  very  widely 
circulated,  and  has  sine©  been  reprinted  by  pub- 
lishers in  this  country  and  England,  and  trans- 
lated into  various  foreign  languages.  Stimulated 
by  Ms  success  and  k>ve  of  adventure,  he  soon 
after  planned  an  expedition  to  Oregon.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  his  discoveries  in  approaching  the 
mountains  by,  a  nevv  route,  crossing  their  sum- 
mits below  the  Smith  Pass,  visiting  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  effecting  a  junction  with  the  sur- 
veying party  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  he  de- 
termined to  change  his  course  on  Ms  return. 
With  but  twenty-five  companions,  without  a 
guide,  and  in  the  face  of  aj>proaeMag  wimer,  lie 
entered  a  vast  Miiknowm  legfcn.  The  expioMr 
tion  was  one  of  peril,  and  was  carried  through 
with  great  hardship  aid  suffering,  and  some  loss 
of  life.  No  tidings  were  received  from  the  party 
for  nine  months,  while,  travelling  thirty-five 
hundred  miles  in  view  of^  or  over  perpetual 
snows,  they  made  known  the  region  of  Alta 
California,  including  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  val- 
leys of  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  the  gold 
region,  and  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  cjun- 
try.  Fremont  returned  to  Washington  in  Au- 
gust, 1844.  He  wrota  a  Report  of  his  second 
expedition,  which  he  lelt  as  soon  as  completed  in 
the  printer's  hands,  to  depart  on  *  third,  the 
object  of  which  was,  the  examination  in  detail 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  result,  the  acquisition 
of  California  by  the  United  States*  He  took  part 
in  some  of  the  events  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  at 
its  db*e,  owing  to  a  difficulty  witli  two  American 
commanders,  was  deprived  of  Ms  commission  by 
a  court-martial,  and  sent  feoija©  a  prisoner.  His 
commission  was  restored  on  his  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington, by  the  President,  and  he  soon  after  again 
started  for  California  on  a  private  exploration,  to 
determine  the  best  route  to  the  Pacific.  On 
the  Sierra  San  Juan  one  third  of  his  force  of 
thirty-three  men,  with  a  number  of  mules,  was 
frozen  to  death ;  and  their  brave  leader,  after  great 
hardship^  arrived  at  Saints  F*  on  foot,  and  des- 
titute of  everything.  The  expedition  was  re- 
fitted and  reinforced,  and  Fremont  started  again, 
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and  in  a  hundred  days,  after  penetrating  through 
and  sustaining  conflicts  with  Indian  tribe**,  reach- 
ed the  Sacramento.  The  judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary court  Wiis  reversed,  the  valuable  property 
acquired  during  his  former  residence  secured,  and 
the  State  of  California  returned  her  pioneer  ex- 
plorer to  Washington  as  her  first  senator  in 
1850. 

Colonel  Fremont  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  IL  Benton.  He  has,  during  the 
reciisses  of  Congress,  continued  his  explorations 
at  his  private  cost  and  toil,  in  search  of  the  best 
railway  route  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Reports  to  Government  of  his  expeditions, 
and  the  superb  edition  of  Pr€m(m,fs  Mrploratwn» 
(1859),  have  been  the  only  publications  of  Col. 
Fremont ;  but  these,  from  the  exciting  nature, 
public  interest,  and  national  importance  of  their 
contents,  combined  with  the  clear  and  animated 
mode  of  their  presentation,  have  sufficed  to  give 
him  a  place  as  author  as  well  as  traveller, 

**  In  1856,  Col.  Fremont  was  defeated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  late  James  Buchanan.  During 
the  war  for  the  Union,  he  repeatedly  placed  his 
sword  at  the  service  of  his  country,  and  held 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  regular  army. 
In  recent  years,  he  has  advocated  the  claims  of 
a  southern  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

JAMES  HACK. 

JAMES  KACK  holds  a  well  nigh  solitary  position 
in  literature,  as  one,  who  deprived  from  child- 
hood of  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  has 
yet  been  able  not  only  to  acquire  by  education  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual  riches  of  the 
race,  bat  to  add  his  own  contribution  to  the  vast 
treasury.  He  was  bora  in  the  «ty  of  New  York, 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  by  the  low  of  ids  for- 
tune in  business  was  Enable  to  afford  Mm  many 
educational  advantages.  Hie  want  was*  however, 
supplied  by  the  care  of  a  sister,  who  taught  tbe 
child  to  read  before  lie  was  four  years  old.  The 
activity  of  his  mind  and  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge carried  him  rapidly  forward  from  this  point, 
until  in  his  ninth  year  an  accident  entailed  upon 
him  a  life-long  misfortune. 

As  he  was  carrying  a  little  playfellow  in  his 
arms  down  a  flight  of  steps  his  foot  slipped;  to 
recover  himself  he  caught  hold  of  a  heavy  piece 
of  furniture,  which  falling  upon  him  injured  his 
head  so  severely,  that  he  lay  for  several  hours 
without  sign  of  life,  and  for  several  weeks  men- 
tally unconscious.  When  he  recovered  it  was 
found  that  the  organs  of  sound  were  irrevocably 
destroyed.  The  loss  of  hearing  was  gradually 
followed  by  that  of  speech.  He  was  placed  as 
eoon  as  possible  m  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  where  the  interrupted  course  of  his 
mental  training  was  soon  resumed.  He  showed 
great  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
and  an  especial  facility  in  the  mastery  of  foreign 
languages.  After  leaving  the  institution  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  aid  of  the  few  books  he  pos- 
sessed, a  private  course  of  study. 

He  had  for  some  time  before  this  written  occa- 
sional poems,  of  one  of  which,  The  Bine  By4$ 
Maid,  he  had  given  a  copy  to  a  friend,  who 
handed  it  to  his  father,  Mr.  Abraham  Astern. 
That  gentleman,  was  so  much  struck  by  its  pro- 
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mise,  that  he  sought  other  specimens  of  the  au- 
thor's skill.'  These  confirming  his  favorable  im- 
pressions, he  introduced  the  young  poet  to  seve- 
ral literary  gentlemen  of  New  York,  under  whose 
aospices  a  volume  of  his  poems,  written  between 
his  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  years,  was  pub- 
lished. It  was  received  with  favor  by  critics 
and  the  public.  Mr.  Kack  soon  after  became  an 
assistant  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Asten,  then  clerk  of 
the  city  and  county.  In  1 858  he  married,  and 
in  183SJ  published  his  second  volume,  £ail  Ru- 
pert and  other  Tales  and  Poems,  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

**  In  1859  appeared  his  Romance  of  the  Ring, 
and  other  Poems,  chiefly  on  domestic  topics,  and 
with  an  introductory  memoir  by  the  late  George 
P,  Morris, 


Two  Yankee  wags,  one  summer  day, 
Stopped  at  a  tavern  on  their  way, 
SuppeU,  frolicked,  late  retired  to  rest, 
And  woke  to  breakfast  on  the  best. 

The  breakfost  over,  Tom  and  Will 
Sent  for  the  landlord  and  tbe  bill  ; 
Will  looked  it  over  ;  "  Very  right— 
Bat  hold  !  what  wonder  meets  my.  sight  ! 
Tom  !  the  surprise  is  quite  a  shock  P  — 
"What    wonder  I     where!"  —  "The    clock  I    the 


Tom  and  the  landlord  in  amaze 
Sfeu-ed  «t  tbe  dock  with  stupid  gaze, 
And  for  a  moment  neither  spoke  • 
At  last  Hie  landlord  silence  broke  — 

**  Ton  mean  the  clock  that's  ticking  there  ? 
I  see  no  wonder  I  declare  ; 
Though  may  be,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
'  Tis  rather  ugly  —  somewhat  old  ; 
Yet  time  it  keeps  to  half  a  minute  ; 
But,  if  you  please,  what  wonder's  in  it  ?* 

**Tom  ;  don't  you  recollect,"  said  Will, 

**  The  clock  at  Jersey  neur  the  mill, 
The  very  image  of  this  present, 
With  wMeh  I  woa  the  wager  pleasant  I" 
Will  eaded  with  a  knowii  g  wink  — 
Tom  scratched  his  head  and  tried  to  thinlcp 

**  Sir,  begging  pardon  for  inquiring," 
The  landlord  said,  with  gran  admiring, 

"  What  wager  was  itP 

**  You  remember 

It  happened,  Tom,  in  last  December, 
In  sport  I  bet  a  Jersey  Blue 
That  it  was  more  than,  he  could  do, 
To  make  his  finger  go  and  come 
In  keeping  with,  the  pendulum, 
Repeating,  till  one  hour  should  close, 
Stall,  *  Here  she  goes  —  and  tkene  she  goes*  — 
He  lost  the  bet  in  half  a  minute." 

«  Well,  if  I  wouM,  the  dense  is  in  itP 
Exclaimed  th*  landlord  ;  **  try  me  yet, 
And  fifty  dollars  be  the  beV*  " 

u  Agreed,  but  we  will  play  some  trick 
To  make  you  of  the  bargain  sickP 

«  I'm  up  to  that  P 

"  Don't  make  us  wait, 
Begin.    The  dock  is  striking  eight." 
He  seats  himself,  and  left  and,  right 
His  finger  wags  with  all  its  mighty 
And  hoarse  his  voice,  and  hoarser  grows, 
With  —  "  here  she  goes  —  and  there  she  c 


"Hold!"  said  the  Yankee,  "  plank  the  ready  1* 
The  landlord  wagged  his  finger  steady, 
While  his  left  hand,  as  well  as  able, 
Conveyed  a  purse  upon  the  table. 

"Tom,  with  the  moaey  let's  be  off!" 
This  made  the  landlord  only  scoff; 
He  heard  them  running  down  the  stair, 
But  W;is  not  tempted  from  his  chair ; 
Thought  he,  "  the  fools!  I'll  bite  them  yet! 
So  poor  a  trick  shan't  win  the  bet." 
And  loud  and  loud  the  chorus  rose 
Of,  "  here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes  /  " 
While  right  and  left  his  fLiger  swung, 
In  keeping  to  his  clock  and  tongue. 

His  mother  happened  in,  to  see 

Her  daughter ;  "  where  is  Jfrx.  B / 

When  will  she  come,  as  you  suppose  ? 
Son ! " 

**  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes  I " 

"Here? — where?" — the  lady  in  surprise 

His  fi.iger  followed  with  her  eyes ; 
"Sou,  why  that  steady  gaze  and  sad? 

Those  words — that  motion — are  you  mad  ? 

But  here's  your  wife — perhaps  she  knows 

And" 

**  Here  she  goes — and  there  the  goes  F 

His  wife  surveyed  him  with  alarm, 

And  rushed  to  him  and  seized  his  arm ; 

He  shook  her  off,  and  to  and  fro 

His  fingers  persevered  *o  go, 

While  curled  his  very  nose  with  ire, 

That  she  against  Mm  should  conspire, 

And  with  niore  furious  tone  arose 

The,  **  here  she  goes — amd  there  she  goes  !  " 

**  Lawks  P  screamed  the  wife,  "  I'm  ia  a  whirl  P 

Run  down  and  bring  the  little  girl ; 

She  is  his  darling,  and  who  knows 

But" 

"  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes  /  " 
"  Lawks?  he  is  mad !  what  made  him  thus? 

Good  Lord !  what  will  become  of  us  ? 

Bun  for  a  doctor — run — run — run — 

For  Doctor  Brown  and  Doctor  Dun, 

And  Doctor  Black,  arid  Doctor  White, 

And  Doctor  Grey,  with  all  your  might." 

The  doctors  came  and  looke  1  and  wondered, 

And  shook  their  heads,  and  paused  and  pondered, 

*Till  one  proposed  he  should  be  bled, 
«  $o — leeched  you  mean" — the  other  said — 
**  Clap  on  a  blister,"  rawed  another, 
"  No—cup  him** — "  no — trepan  him,  brother  P 

A  sixth  would  recommend  a  purge, 

The  next  would  an  emetic  urge, 

The  eighth,  just  come  from  a  dissection, 

His  verdict  gave  for  an  injection; 

The  last  produced  a  box  of  pills, 

A  certain  cure  for  earthly  ills ; 
"  I  had  a  patient  yesternight," 

Quoth  he,  "  and  wretched  was  her  plight, 

And  as  the  only  means  to  save  her, 

Three  dozen  patent  pills  I  gave  her, 

And  by  to-morrow  I  suppose 

"  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  got*? 

"  You  all  are  fools,"  the  lady  said, 
"  The  way  is,  just  to  shave  his  head. 

Run,  bid  the  barber  come  anon" 

"  Thanks,  mother,"  thought  her  clever  son 
'  You  help  the  knaves  that  would  have  bit  me, 

.But  all  creation  shan't  outwit  me  P 

Thus  to  himself,  while  to  and  fro  " 

His  finger  perseveres  to  go, 
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And  from  his  lip  no  accent  flows 

But  M  htsre  «k  JNM*  —  ju*d  tk®re  the  g®es  F 

The  barber  came  —  **  Lord  help  him  !  what 
A  qtieeriah  customer  I've  got  ; 
Bat  we  must  do  our  beat  to  save  him  — 
So  hold  him,  gemmen,  while  I  shave  him  I" 
But  here  the  doctors  interpose  — 
**  A  woman  never*'  - 

u  There  she  goes  F 


i  is  no  jaiige  of  physic, 
X  ot  even  when  her  bdby  §§  sick. 
He  must  be  bfe<F—  u  no—  u@—  si  blister^— 
*  A  purge  you  mean*  —  u  I  say  a 


pills! 


And  all  the  house  the  nproar  fills. 

What  means  thai  smile  ?  what  means  that  shiver? 

The  landlord's  limbs  with  rapture  quiver, 

And  triumph  brightens  up  his  &ee  — 

His  finger  yet  shall  win  the  race  1 

The  dock  is  on  the  stroke  of  nine  — 

And  up  he  starts  -  *  'Tk  mine  !  Ttis  mine  !* 
**  What  do  you  mean  P 

"linear*  the  fifty! 

I  never  spent  an  hour  so  thrifty  ; 

But  you,  who  tried  to  make  me  loee, 

Go,  burst  with  eniy,  if  you  choose  1 

But  how  is  this  ?  where  are  they  f* 

«W1»P 
**  The  gentlemen  —  I  mean  the  two 

Came  yesterday  —  are  they  below  f* 
**  They  galloped  off  an  hoar  ago." 
•**  Oh,  purge  me!  blister!  shave  and  bleed! 

For,  fcaiig  tfce  knaves,  Fm  mad  indeed  P 


7KAKG1S  BOWES, 

PEOFESSOK  of  If  or*]  Philosophy  IE  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  late  editor  af  the  {forth  Amerietn  Re- 
view, was  bora  in  CharieAtowii,  Maasaehti^etta 
He  beetnae  a  graduate  at  Cambridge  in  18SII,  and 
from  1885  to  1839  wj&  tutor  ie  Hie  mstltution  in 
the  department  which  lie  now  occupies,  of  Phi- 
losophy twi  Political  Economy.  He  subse- 
quently occupied  himself  exclusively  with  lite- 
rary pursuits,  while  be  continued  his  residence  at 
Cambridge.  In  1842  he  published  Crifiml  Ex- 
my#  OM  the  H^to"y  and  P  &®&t  C&nd  ti&n  of 
Sp&cnl&iive  Pk  hmpky  ;  and  in  the  same  year  an 
edition  of  Virgil,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. In  Janwiry,  1  84$,  he  became  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  portion  till  the  close  of  1853,  when 
the  work  passed  Into  tie  tiands  of  Its  next  edi- 
tor, Mr.  A.  P.  Peaixxly.  Di&ing  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Ms  ecBtorsMp  of  the  EeviewT  Mr^  Bowt»'a 
articles  on  the  Hungarian  question  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  by  their  opposition  to  the  popu- 
lar mcxle  of  looking  upon  toe  subject  under  tlie 
inflnences  of  tae  Koa^Rlfe  agitAtioa. 

In  the  winter  of  1848  &rod  1840  Mr.  Bowen 
delivered  before  tLe  Lowell  Iitsti  ute  in  Boston  & 
series  of  L&stwre*  &»  the  AppUc&tww  of  Metn- 


Ten  years  later  followed  a  course  on 
tlie  Bnglnk  M^mfh^mcmm  and  PMlmm)wr&. 

Mr.  fiowen  is  also  the  author  of  eevtsraf  volumes 
bf  Ainerican  Bi^aplij  in  Mr.  Sporks's  series  in- 
eluding  Lives  of  Sir  William  PJhipps,  Baron  Sten- 
ben,  James  Otis,  and  General  Benjamin  LincoliL 


In  185B  Hr.  Boweii  a«cqpted  the  chair  at  Hw- 
vard,  of  Natural  Theology,  Moral  Philosophy,  tnd 
Political  Economy  whicn  be  «till  filk,  (187S). 

**  Tlie  later  works  of  Prof.  Bow««  comprise: 
Document*  of  the  C&mtitutim  qf  England  and- 
America,  1854  ;  Primi$pfa*  of  Political  Ecmomy 
Applied  to  the  Omditi&m,  Rwourc^  and  the  In- 
stitwtmM  qf  tTie  Aimrimn  PeopU,  ia50;  A 
Treatue&n  L&gie^or  Tk$  JLamofPur*  Thmtg'ht, 
1864;  American  Political  JS&momy  ;  including 
Remark*  on  tk$  M&mtg^mmt  of  the  Ctirrmey, 
and  the  Mnamc^  *i®ee  th$  Quibrmk  </  the  War 
ojihe  Grmb  M^Mm^  185U 


JOH2f  MILTOH  MACKIE, 

THE  author  of  a  life  of  Leibnitz  and  other  works, 
was  bora  in  1813,  in  Wareham,  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Bmwn  Uni- 
ver4ty,  where  he  was  ffraxlmted  in  1832,  an4 
where  lie  was  subsequently  a  tutx>r  from  1834  t@ 
18S8. 

His  writings,  in  their  scholarship,  ranety,  and 
spirit,  exhibit  the  accomplished  m^n  of  letters.  la 
1845  he  published  a  Liff  tf  Mfr&y  WiUwm 
Yon  Leibnitz,  on  the  biwis  of  the  German  work 
of  Dr.  G.  E.  Guhnmer.  This  was  followed  ia 
1848  by  a  contribution  to  American  history  in  s 
volume  of  Mr.  Spark^s  series  of  biography^a  Lift 
of  Samnel  Gorton,  oue  ofthejirst  tettl^n  in  Wa/r~ 
wick)  Ekode  Mand. 


In  1855  Mr.  M^skie  .published  a  Yolurae  of  cle- 
ver sketches*  the  result  of  a  portion  of  A  European 
toar,  entitled  (foms&e  EsjxtfM;  or,  Gmmg,  to  Jfo- 
drid  xia  Barcelona.  It  was  a  succeisful  work  in 
a  field  where  several  Aiiftericsm  travefiwa,  «  Ir- 
ving, M*nekenzie,  Gushing,  Walls,  sncl  0tlieF%  have 
gathered  distinguished  lajirels.  Mr.  Mackie  treats 
the  objects  of  his  tour  with  graphic,  descriptive 
talent,  and  a  happy  vein  of  individual  humor. 

Mr.  Mackie  has  been  a  comributor  to  Putnam's 
Magazine,  where,  in  December,  1854,  he  published 
a  noticeable  article  entitled  u  Forty  Days  in  a 
Western  Hotel  ;"  and  also  to  the  leading  reviews. 

Mr.  Mackie,  in  1856,  published,  in  Boston,  & 
Life  of  Schamyl^  and  «  N&rratmti  of  the  Cir- 
cmsitM  War  of  Iudep€nd$nc$  ®ff&imt  Rm&m. 
The  interest  of  this  well-written  volume  of  ex- 
tensive resetrctfe,  clear  IB  Its  sfc&teiBent  and 
picturesque  in  fts&eUila,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  brief  preface  of  ti*e  writer.  "  The  principal 
authors,  n  he  says,  u  who  have  recently  written 
on  Circassia,  are  Bodenstedt,  Moritz  Wagner, 
Marlinski,  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Hominaire  de 
Hell,  Taillander,  Marigny>  Golovin,  Bell,  Long- 
wortli,  Spencer,  Knight,  Cameron,  Ditsim  \  am 
from  their  pages  chiefly  has  been  filled  the 
easel,  with  the  colors  of  which  I  have  eE<feavw- 
ed  to  paint  the  following  picture  of  a  career  of 
heroism  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  the  mo^t 
famous  champions  of  classical  antiquity,  of  a 
war  of  independence  such  as  may  not  improper- 
ly be  compared  with  the  most  gloriops  strag^es 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  liberty,  and  of  a  state 
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of  society  perhaps  the  most  romantic  and  the 
most  nearly  resembling  that  described  in.  the 
songs  of  Homer  which  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion has  now  left  for  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind." The  following  year,  in  1856,  Mr.  Mackie 
was  attracted  by  another  hero,  of  a  region 
farther  to  tlie  East,  whose  somewhat  shadowy 
career,  uniting  personal  enthusiasm  with  a  great 
national  movement,  offered  a  piquant  subject 
for  the  imagination.  A  Life  of^  Tai-Ping~  Wang, 
Chief  of  the  Chinese  Imumction,  published  by 
Messrs.  Dix,  Edwards  &s  Co.,  in  Few  York,  was 
the  result  of  this  new  study.  The  book  was,  of 
course,  dependent  upon  such  materials  as  were 
at  hand  at  the  time.  These,  which  were  dili- 
gently employed  by  the  author,  were  the  Eng- 
lish journals  published  in  China  and  the  offi- 
cial Fekin  Gazette;  the  letters  of  missionaries, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic ;  the  correspon- 
dence of  Mr.  II.  Marshall,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  to  China,  published  by  Congress; 
and  other  incidental  sources  in  foreign  religious 
journals  and  other  quarters.  The  result  of  all 
this  reading  was  an  attractive  volume,  marked 
by  the  interesting  qualities  of  the  author's  style, 
a  neatness  of  expression,  and,  where  the  topic 
admits  of  it,  an  undercurrent  of  quiet  humor. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Mackie  published  a  series  of 
sketches  of  travel  in  the  Southern  portions  of 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  entitled, 
From  Cape  Cod  to  Dixie  and  the  Tropic*.  The 
style  is  graphic,  and  loosely  covering  a  rein  of 
serious  and  profitable  reflection.  In  his  preface, 
the  author  say%  in  reference  to  the  time  of 
publication,  the  third  year  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  u  It  may  not  be  ill-timed  to  give  to  the 
press  an  account  of  a  pleasure  journey,  made,  in 
part,  throng-h  the  Southern  States;  and  a  por- 
tion of  which  may  serve  as  a  memento  of  the 
Itappv  davs  when  there  existed  between,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  sec- 
tions of  the  country  a  free  interchange  of  ser- 
vices and  hospitalities.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great 
business  of  the  nation,  at  the  present  crisis,  to 
bring  back  to  the  Union,  by  force  of  arms,  its 
erring,  misguided  members;  but,  while  we  of 
the  North  are  intent  on  subduing  them,  there  is 
a  satisfaction  in  showing  that  we  neither  hate 
nor  despise  them ;  and  I  am  happy  to  contribute 
my  humble  mite  in  proof  that  we  cherish  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  of  our  former  friendship,  and 
shall  be  ready,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  to 
give  to  the  returning  States  every  right  and 
privilege  consistent  with  the  safety,  dignity,  and 
welfare  of  the  united  Republic." 

HOLIDAYS  AT  BARCELONA — FEOM  COS  A3  J>E  ESPA^A. 

Spanish  life  is  pretty  well  filled  up  with  holidays. 
The  country  is  ranter  tfoe  protection  of  a  better-filled 
calendar  of  saints  than  any  in  Christendom,  Italy, 
perhaps*  excepied.  But  these  guardians  do  not  keep 
•watch  and  ward  for  naught:  they  liave  each  their 
"  solid  day"  ammally  set  apart  for  them,  or,  at  least, 
their  afternoon,  wherein  to  receive  adoration  and 
tribute  money.  The  poor  Spaniard  is  kept  nearly 
half  the  year  on  his  knees.  His  prayers  cost  him  his 
pretax,  too;  for,  neither  the  saints  will  intercede  nor 
the  piiests  will  absolve,  except  for  cash.  But  his 
time  spent  in  ceremonies,  the  Spaniard  counts  as  no- 
fching.  The  fewer  days  the  laborer  has  to  work,  the 


happier  is  Ke.  TKese  are  tHe  dull  prose  of  an  exist- 
ence essentially  poetic.  On  holidays,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  life  of  the  lowest  classes  runs  as  smoothly 
as  verses.  If  the  poor  man's  perron  only  be  well 
filled  with  wine,  he  can  trust  to  luck  and  the  saints 
for  a  roll  of  bread  and  a  few  onions.  Free  from  care, 
he  likes,  three  days  in  the  week,  to  put  on  his  best- 
more  likely,  his  only  bib-and-tueker — and  go  to 
mass,  instead  of  field  or  wharf  duty.  He  is  well 
pleased  at  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  his  venerable 
mother-church:  at  the  sfght  of  street  processions, 
with  crucifix  and  sacramental  canopy,  and  priests  in 
cloth  of  purple  and  of  gold.  The  spectacle  also  of 
the  gay  promenading,  the  music,  the  parade  and  mi- 
mic show  of  war,  the  free  theatres,  the  bull-fights, 
the  streets  hung  with  taj>estry,  and  the  town  hall's 
front  adorned  with  a  flaming  full  length  of  Isabella 
the  Second — these  constitute  the  brilliant  pnssages  in 
the  epic  of  his  life.  Taking  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row after  the  holiday,  he  is  wiser  than  a  philosopher, 
and  enjoys  the  golden  hours  as  they  fly.  Indeed,  he 
can  well  afford  to  do  so ;  for,  in  his  sunny  land  of 
corn  and  wine,  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are 
procured  with  almost  as  little  toil  aa  in  the  bread- 
fruit islands  of  the  Pacific. 

All  the  Spaniard's  holidays  are  iteligious  festivals. 
There  is  no  Fourth  of  July  in  his  year.  His  mirth, 
accordingly,  is  not  independent  and  profane,  like  the 
Yankee'a  Being  more  accustomed  also  to  playtime, 
he  is  less  tempted  to  fill  it  tip  with  excesses.  It  is  In 
the  order  of  his  holiday  to  go,  first  of  all,  to  church ; 
and  a  certain  air  of  religious  decorum  is  carried  along 
into  all  the  succeeding  aorasementa  Neither  is  his 
the  restless,  capering  enjoyment  of  the  Frenchman, 
who-  begins  and  ends  This  holidays  with  dancing; 
nor  the  chattering  hilarity  of  the  Italian,  who  goes 
beside  himself  over  a  few  roasted  chestnuts  and  a 
monkey.  The  Spaniard  wears  a  somewhat  graver 
f:ice.  His  happiness  requires  less  muscular  'move- 
ment- To  stand  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  statue-like,  in 
the  public  square ;  to  sit  on  sunny  bank,  or  beneath 
shadv  bower,  is  about  as  much  activity  as  suits  his 
dignitv.  Onty  the  sound  of  castanets  can  draw  him 
from  his  propriety ;  and  the  steps  of  the  fandango 
work  his  brain  up  to  intoxication.  Spanish  festal- 
time,  accordingly,  is  like  the  hazy,  dreamy,  volup- 
tuous days  of  the  Indian  summer,  when  the  air  is  as 
full  of  calm  as  it  is  of  splendor,  and  when  the  pulses 
of  Mature  beat  full,  but  fever-less. 

The  holiday  is  easily  filled  up  with  pleasures. 
The  peasant  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  throw  back 
Ms  head  upon  the  turf,  and  tantalize  his  dissolving 
mouth  by  holding  over  it  the  purple  clusters,  torn 
from  overhanging  branches.  The  beggar  lies  down 
against  a  wall,  and  counts  into  the  hand  of  his  com- 
panion the  pennies  they  have  to  spend  together  du- 
ring the  day — unconscious  the  while  that  the  sand 
of  half  its  hours  has  already  run  out  The  village- 
benuty  twines  roses  ia  her  hair,  and  looks  out  of  the 
window,  happy  to  see  the  gay-jacketed  youngsters 
go  sum  king  and  ogling  by.  The  belles  of  the  town 
lean  over  their  flower  balconies,  chatting  with  neigh- 
bors, and  raining  glances  on  the  throng  of  admirers 
who  promenade  below.  Town  and  country  wear 
their  holiday  attire  with  graceful,  tranquil  joy. 
Only  from  the  cafes  of  the  one,  and  the  ventorillo*  of 
the  other,  may  percliance  be  heard"  the  sounds  of  "re- 
velry ;  where  the  guitar  is  thrummed  with  a  gaiety 
not  heard  in  serenades;  where  the  violin  leads  youth- 
ful feet  a  round  of  pleasures,  too  fast  for  sureness  of 
footing  j  and  where  the  claque  of  the  castanets  rings 
out  merrily  above  laugh  and  song,  firing  the  heart 
with  jwsioiis  which  comport  not  well  with  Castilian 
j  gravity. 
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**  THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  —  FEOM   CAPK  COD   TO   D1XIB. 

The  weather,  after  my  departure  from  Mobile, 
became  warmer,  and,  in  fact,  perfectly  tropical. 
Sunshine  perpetual,  or  effulgent  moonlight,  ac- 
companied me  all  the  way  across  the  azure  gulf; 
but  on  the  bar  of  the  Mississippi  a  fog  came  out 
of  the  north,  with  rain,  and  wind,  and  cold,  and 
thunder  and  lightning.  Climate  and  clothing,  I 
made  a.  change  of  both  on  this  bar.  I  was  let 
down  out  of  hem  Yen  and  stuck  in  the  mud  In  one 
and  the  same  moment.  During  the  voyage,  our 
steamer  had  managed  to  attain  a  speed  of  eight 
knots  the  hour;  but  liere,  with  her  keel  three 
feet  deep  in  the  sand  and  slime  of  the  river,  she 
made  onfy  about  eight  Indies.  How,  for  half  a 
day,  her  paddles  made  the  yellow  porridge  of  the 
Mississippi  boll!  The  wonder  wag  that  she  got 
through  into  deep  water  even  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  Doubtless  there  was  a  snail  at  her  stern 
helping  her. 

Charming  sight  it  was  to  look  upon  the  banks 
of  bkck  mud,  barely  rising  above  the  level  of 
the  waters,  and,  somewhat  resembling  buge  levia- 
thans lying  at  anchor,  or  alligators  asleep  on  the 
surfnce.  It  would  have  reminded  one  who  had 
been  a  passenger  in  Noah's  ark  of  the  appearance 
of  the  world  the  morning  after  the  Deluge-  Only, 
instead  of  doves  bringing  olive  branches,  there 
was  but  the  flight  of  a  few  lazy  sea  gulls.  Grad- 
ually »  however,  this  primeval  aspect  of  things 
gave  place  to  that  of  the  dry  and  polid  earth. 
From  mud  islands,  we  came  to  others  covered 
with  reeds  and  rushes.  Next  succeeded  the  wild 
grasses.  Blackbirds  and  buzzards  shared  the  sky 
with  the  sea  gulls.  Then  appeared  the  mamma* 
lia,  wild  bogs,  half-tamed  horses,  cows  browsing 
in  pastures  which  lay  a  foot  deep  under  water, 
and,  finally,  man  —  that  is  to  say,  the  fisherman, 
in  &  hat  built  on  piles.  Here,  also,  dwelt  the 
lighthouse  keeper,  and,  strange  t©  stay,  the  worker 
of  the  telegraph.  The  quarantine  ground  —  I 
might  almost  say  water — ©aine  Into  view  a  little 
later,  being  wellaigii  submerged,  awl  looking  like 
a  pefe  nursery  of  fever  and  pestilence.  I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  inquire  of  the  doctor  respect- 
ing the  health  of  his  own  family,  and  express  an 
affectionate  hope  that  he  himself  had  not  an  ague; 
for  the  man  was  thin  in  the  cheeks,  and  sallow, 
and,  in  fact,  looked  quite  ashamed  of  performing 
the  duty  of  feeling  anybody's  pulse  on  board  the 
steamer.  I  also  wished  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  boat ;  as,  in  case  the  river  should  rise  still  a 
little  higher,  it  might  be  the  saving  of  himself 
and  his  household. 

Every  inhabitant  of  this  part  of  the  river,  I 
afterward  observed,  was  the  owner  of  a  similar 
boat,  wMeh  he  used  for  rowing  himself  about  his 
small  estate,  and  fishing  for  snappers  in  his  fields, 
when  the  water  was  t«w>  eleep  to  dig  potatoea.  The 
dwellings  all  had  the  appearance  of  being  bath- 
houses ;  bailt,  in  tlte  lower  part  of  the  river,  of 
logs,  and  thatched;  higher  up  the  stream,  shin- 
gled; and.  higher  still,  slated.  But  meax  the 
mouth,  I  could  hardly  have  believed  it  a  Clmstiaii 
land  we  were  entering,  had  we  not  pretty  soon 
come  to  a  fort.  This  was  an  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  civilization,  and  ike  extensive  orange 
plantations,  which  afterward  began  to  peep  out 
of  the  primeval  forests  skirting  tlie  river  side, 
still  more  favored  the  idea  that  we  were  entering 
the  gates  of  a  great  country. 

The  quantity  of  driftwood  in  the  stream  was  an 
indication,  to  be  saret  of  interminable  forests 
higher  up  on  its  banks ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 


the  numerous  floating  casks,  barrels,  and  bottles, 
proved  that  we  were  approaching  some  large  em- 
porium of  commerce.  Might  it  not  also  be  the 
seat  of  a  prodigal  luxury,  a  city  flowing  not  only 
with  milk  and  honey,  but  with  ready-made  cob- 
blers and  cocktails?  For  the  yellow,  foaming 
river  really  seemed  to  be  running  with  egg-nogg 
—  and  it  certainly  did  not  run  straight. 
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Mr.  Briggs  is  the  author  of  &  number  of  feli- 
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•  BANQUET— FROM  TXFE  1ST  A  UNTBE. 


Among  the  luxuries  which  the  captain  had  pro- 
vided for  himself  and  passengers  was  a  fine  green 
turtite,  which  was  not  likely  to  suffer  from  exposure 
to  salt  water,  so  it  was  reserved,  until  aH  the  pigs, 
and  sheep,  and  poultry  ha<J  been  eaten.  A  few  days 
before  we  arrived,  it  wm  determined  to  kill  the 
turtle  and  feave  n  .feast  the  next  day.  Our  cabin 
gentlemen  had  been  long  enough  deprived  of  fresh 
meats  to  make  them  east  liquorish  glances  towards 
their  hard-skinned  friend,  and  there  was  a  great 
smacking  of  lips  the  day  before  he  was  killed.  As  I 
walked  afl  occasionally  I  heard  them  congratulating 
themselves  on  their  prospective  turtle-soup  and  force- 
meat bulls ;  and  one  of  them,  to  heighten  the  luxury 
of  the  feast,,  ate  nothing  but  a  dry  biscuit  for  twenty- 
four  hoars,  that  he  might  be  able  to  devour  his  fnH 
share  of  the  uuctuoiis  compound.  It  was  to  be  a  gals 
day  with  them ;  and  tlwugh  it  was  not  champagne 
day,  that  falling  on  Saturday  and  this  on  Friday, 
they  agreed  to  have  champagne  a  day  in  advance, 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  give  a  fiusb  to 
their  turtle.  It  happened  to  be  a  rougher  day  than 
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usual  when  the  turtle  was  cooked,  but  they  had  be- 
eome  too  well  naed  to  the  motion  of  the  ship  to  mind 
that.  It  happened  to  be  ray  tern  at  the  wheel  the 
hour  before  dinner,  and  I  had  the  tantalizing  misery 
of  hearing:  them  bwigiiirig  and  talking  about  their 
turtle,  while  I  was  hungry  from  want  of  dry  bs  ead 
ami  salt  meat  I  had  resolutely  kept  my  thoughts 
from  the  cabia  during  all  the  passage  but  <mcet  «wd 
now  I  found  my  ideas  clustering  round  a  toreen  of 
turtle  i u  spite  of  all  my  phil*  sophy.  Confound  them, 
if  they  had  gone  out  of  my  hearing  with  their  exult- 
ing smacks,  I  would  not  live  envied  their  fi4Mip,  but 
their  hungry  glee  so  excited  my  imagination  that  I 
could  see  nothing  through  the  glazing  of  the  binnacle 
but  a  white  plate  with  a  slice  of  lemon  OB  the  rim,  a 
loaf  of  delicate  bread,  a  silver  spoon,  a  napkin,  two 
or  three  wine  glasses  of  different  hues  and  shapes, 
and  &  water  gobiet  clustering  around  it,  ami  a  stream 
of  black,  thick,,  and  fragrant  turtle  pouring  into  the 
plate.  By  and  by  it  was  four  bells  ;  they  dined  at 
three.  And  all  the  gentlemen,  with  the  captain  at 
their  head,  darted  below  into  the  cabin,  where  their 
mirth  increased  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  soup 
plates.  "Hurry  with  the  soup,  steward,**  roared  the 
captain.  **  Cowing,  sir/*  replied  the  steward.  The 
eook  opened  the  door  of  his  gnUey,  and  o*it  came  the 
delicious  steam  of  the  turtle,  such  as  people  often  in- 
feaier  and  stop  across  the  street  of  a  hot  afternoon  to 
avoids  as  they  pass  bv  IMwioiiictfs  in  Sottth  William 
Street  Thea  dwae  toe  steward  with  a  large  covered 
tureen  in  Ms  hand,  towards  the  cabin  gangway.  I 
forgot  the*  s&i|>  for  a  moment  in  looking  at  this 
preaioos  cargo,  tlie  wheel  dipped  from  my  hands,  tlie 
stiip  broaAted  ia  with  asadoen  jerk,  thesteward  had 
got  only  one  foot  upon  the  stairs*  when  this  unex- 
pected motion  threw  lam,  off  his  balsince  and  dawn 
he  went  by  the  ma,  the  tureen  slipped  from  his 
hands,  and  part  of  its  contents  flew  into  the  lee 
scuppers,  and  the  balance  followed  him  in  his  fall 

I  laughed  outright  I  enjoyed  the  turtle  a  thou- 
annd  times  more  than  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
eaten  the  whole  of  it  But  I  was  forced  to  restrain 
my  mirth,  for  the  next  moment  the  steward  ran  upon 
deck,  followed  by  the  captain  in  a  furious  rage, 
threatening  if  he  caught  him  to  throw  him  overboard. 
Not  a  spoonful  of  the  souphad  been  left  in  the  coppers, 
for  the  steward  had  taken  it  all  away  at  once  to  keep 
it  warm.  •  In  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  passen- 
gers came  upon  deck,  looking  more  sober  than  I  bad 
seen  them  since  we  left  liverpooL  They  had  dined 
upon  cold  ham. 
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Again  to  thee,  O  surf-encircled  strand, 

Enamored  still  my  thoughts  will  turn ;  once  more, 

Dear  Siasconset,  by  thy  foam-clad  shore, 

Leaving  in  thought  this  tree^  encumbered  land, 

How  well  I  love  to  tread  thy  arid  sand, 

And  listen  to  thy  waves'  sonorous  roar, 

Or  watch  old  Pollock's  back,  all  crested  hoar, 

And  the  wild  waters  hissing  fierce  and  grand  1 

0  pebbly  beach  t  0  Sankoty !  0  Sea ! 

And  ye  whosfe  names  are  linked  with  these,  how  oft 

In,  mid-day  musings  and  in  midnight  dreams, 

In  visions  bright,  have  ye  been  seen  by  me, 

When  my  free  spirit  lias  been  borne  aloft! 

And  when  I  rhyme,  shall  ye  not  be  my  themes  ? 


Seated  where  summer  winds  and  bird  and  bee 
!Cread  with,  their  gentle  feet  on  owning  flowers, 


—  The  fairest  spot  In  this  fair  world  of  ours,  — 
My  thoughts,  deserting-  bird  and  flower  and  tree, 
Have  taken  ship*  and  boldly  steered  to  sea, 
Where  never  yet  were  m^adtf  or  bowers, 
To  brighten  in  the  sunt  or  summer's  showers,  — 
To  where  the  winds  are  salt,  but  wild  and  free: 
There,  by  my  fancy's  aid,  I  step  once  more, 
With  naked  'limbs,  all  dripping  wet  with  brine, 
And  joyous  IeapT  Coatue,  upon  thy  shore, 
As  oft  I  leaped  ia  days  a  little  yore. 
0  bleak  Coatue  !  would  that  the  lot  were  mine 
In  thy  clear  waves  to  bathe  my  limbs  once  more  I 
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sequel,  KolMltow,  1857.  His  last  work,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  best  fitted  to  perpetuate  his 
reputation:  The  jEneid  of  Virgil  Translated 
into  English  Blaiik  Verst^  1872.  This  is  a  com- 
panion volume  in  that  rare  series  of  epic  trans- 
lations, by  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Bayard 
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of  Dante  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  which  con- 
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In  this  translation  Mr.  Cranch  has  aimed  to 
make  as  literal  and  concise  a  version,  in  pure 
idiomatic  English,  as  a  metrical  form  would  al- 
low, and  to  make  that  version  a  poem,  having 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  In  these  high  aims 
he  has  excelled  Ms  chief  predecessors,  Dryden 
and  Prof.  Conington,  whose  fidelity  was  weak- 
ened by  the  necessities  of  rhyme.  A  competent 
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mortal Eoman  bard."* 


She;  has  brought  me  flowers  to  deck  my  room, 

Of  sweetest  sense  and  brilliancy  ; 
She  knew  not  that  she  was  the  while 

The  fairest  flower  of  all  to  me. 
Since  fier  soft  eyes  have  looked  on  them, 

What  tenderer  beauties  in  them  dwell  I 
Since  her  fair  hands  have  placed  them  there, 

0  how  much  sweeter  do  they  smell  I 
Beside  my  inkstand  and  nay  books 

They  bloom  in  perfume  and  in  light  r 


*New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  January  8, 1873. 
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A  voi<*e  amid  my  lonesomene?s, 
A  slihiii.g  star  amid  mj  night. 

The  storm  beats  down  upon  tbe  roof; 

But  in  this  room  glide  summer  hours, 
Since  she,  the  fairest  flower  of  all, 

Has  gill-landed  my  heart  with  flowers. 

**ETTHACTS  FHOM  THE 


THB  TTRIA3T  BANQUET. 

As  thus  she  spoke, 

She  leads  JEneas  to  the  royal  courts; 
And  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  commands 
A  sacrifice.     Meanwhile,  with  no  less  care, 
Bo  wm  to  the  sea-shore  twenty  bulls  she  sends, 
A  hundred  bristly  backs  of  fell-grown  swine, 
And  of  fat  lambs  &  hundred,  with  their  dame. 
Such  were  her  gifts,  for  joyous  feasts  designed. 
But  all  the  interior  palace  is  arranged 
With  splendor  and  with  regal  luxury, 
And  banquets  are  prepared,  and  draperies 
Of  purple  dye,  elaborately  wrought; 
And  on  the  tables  massive  silver  shines, 
And  records  of  ancestral  deeds,  engraved 
In  gold,  in  a  long  series  of  events 
Traced  step  by  step  from  ancient  lineage  down. 

JEneas  —  for  a  father's  love  forbade 

His  mind  repose  —  the  swift  Acbates  sends 

Back  to  the  ships,  to  bear  to  Ascauius 

The  tidings,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  city. 

In  his  Aseanius  centres  all  his  care. 

Gifts   too,   that  from   the  wreck  of  Troy  were 

snatched, 

He  orders  Mm  to  bring  ;  a  mantle  stiff 
With  figures  and  with  gold;  also  a  veil 
With  saffron  -hued  acanthus  broidered  round;  — 
The  Grecian  Helen's  ornaments,  the  rare 
And  wondrous  gifts  her  mother  Leda  gave, 
And  which  her  daughter  from  Mycenae  brought 
To  Troy,  seeking  illicit  Marriage  rites, 
Also  tie  sceptre  llione  once  had  borne, 
Eldest  of  Priam's  daughters;  —  and  with  these 
A  beaded  necklace,  and  a  diadem 
Double  with  gems  and  gold.    Hastening  for  these, 
Achates  to  the  ships  pursued  his  waj. 
******* 

And  now  JSneas,  now  the  Trojan  youths 

Assemble,  and  on  purple  couches  lie. 

Then  water  for  their  hands  the  servants  bring, 

And  bread  from  baskets,  and  around  supply 

Towels  with  nap  well  shorn.     Within  are  seen 

Fifty  maid  -servants,  who  in  long  array 

Attend  the  hearths,  and  with  burnt  sacrifice 

Enlarge  the  influence  of  the  household  gods; 

A  hundred  others  too,  of  equal  age, 

Who  serve  the  dishes,  and  who  fill  the  cups. 

And  crowds  of  Tyrians  also  come,  and,  throng 

The  festive  rooms,  invited  to  recline 

Upon  the  embroidered  coaches.   Much  they  admire 

The  gifts  JEneas  brought;  Iotas  to% 

The  glowing  beauty  of  the  godlike  face, 

And  simulated  speech;  *he  cloak,  tke  yell 

With  saffron-hued  acanthus  broidered  round. 

But  the  Phoenician  queen,  all  dedicate 

To  passion  fraught  with  coming  misery, 

With  soul  insatiate  burns,  and  gazes  long, 

Moved  by  tlie  boy  and  by  his  gifts  alike. 

He,  having  hung  about  JEneas*  neck, 

Locket  in  a  Jonct  embrace,  and  the  deep  lore 

Of  his  false  father  satisfied,  then  seeks 

The  queen  y  sites  with?  her  eyes  and  all  her  heart 

Clings  to  him,  fondles  him  upon  her  lap;  — 


Nor  knows,  unhappy  one,  feow  great  the  god 
Who  presses  on  her  breast.     He,  mindful  of 
His  Acidalian  mother,  by  degrees 
Begins  to  abolish  all  the  memory 
Of  her  Syelwus,  and  with  living  love 
Preoccupy  the  mind  long  since  unmoved, 
And  unaccustomed  motions  of  her  heart. 

When  in  the  feast  there  came  a  pause,  "the  plates 
Kemoved,   large   bowls   are    set,   the   wines  are 

crowned; 

The  rooms  are  filled  with  noise;  the  spacious  halls 
Resound  with  voices.     From  the  ceilings  high 
Overlaid  with  gold,  hang  lighted  lamps,  «nd  night 
Is  vanquished  by  the  torches   blaze.     And  now 
The  queen  demands  a  bowl  heavy  with  gems 
And  gold,  and  fills  it  high  with  unmixed  wine, 
As  Belus  did,  and  his  descendants  all. 
Then  silence  hushed  the  rooms,  while  thus  the 

queen :  — 

**0  Jove,  —  for  tfaou,  'tis  said,  dost  give  the  laws 
Of  guests  and  hosts  alike,  —  be  it  thy  will, 
That  this  may  be  a  joyful  day  to  all, 
Tyrians  and  Trojans,  in  remembrance  held 
By  our  descendants.     Bacchus,  giver  of  joy, 
Be  present ;  and,  propitious  Juno,  smile ! 
And  you,  0  Tyrians,  favoring,  celebrate 
The   meeting!"     With  these  words  she  poured 

upon 

The  table  a  libation  of  the  wine; 
And  what  was  left  touched  lightly  to  her  lips, 
And,  with  a  bantering  tone,  to  Bitias  gave.    . 
He,  not  unwilling,  drained  the  foaming  bowl, 
And  from  the  full  gold  drenched  himself  with  wine. 
Then  followed  other  guests  of  lordly  rank. 
Long-haired  lopas  with  his  golden  lyre 
Pours  out  with  ringing  voice  what  Atlas  taught. 
He  sings  the  wandering  moon,  and  of  the  sun. 
The  laboring  eclipses ;  and  of  men, 
And  cattle,  and  of  showers,  and  fire*  of  heaven; 
Aretunis,  and  the  rainy  Hyades; 
And  the  two  constellations  of  the  Bears; 
And  why  the  winter  suns  make  haste  to  (lip 
In  ocean,  and  what  causes  the  delay 
Of  slowly  moving  nights.     The  Tyrians  shout, 
Eedoubling  their  applause ;  the  Trojans  join. 

Thus  did  the  unhappy  queen  prolong  the  night 
With  varied  converse,  drinking  in  the  while 
Long  draughts  of  love  :  and  much  of  Priam  asked 
And  much  of  Hector;  how  equipped  in  arms 
Aurora's  son  had  come ;  how  looked  the  steeds 
Of  Diomed ;  how  lar^  Achilles  stood. 
"Come  now,  my  guest,"  she  said;  "and  from  tlie 

first 

Eelate  to  us  the  Grecian  stratagems, 
And-  all  thy  people's  sad  mishaps,  and  all 
Thy  voyages;  for  BOW  tke  seventh  year 
Bears  th.ee  still  wandering  over  land  and  sea." 

BOOM  OF  I»AOCOO%   AW1>  fBOT. 

Here  another  dire  event 
More  dreadful  far  befalls,  disturbing  us, 
Wretched  and  unprepared,  with  gloomy  thoughts. 
Laoeoon,  chosen  Heptuue'B  priest  by  lot, 
A  iragfe  bull  at  the  solemn  altars  there 
Was  sacrificing,  when  behold,  two  snakes — 
I  shudder  as  I  tell  —  from  Tenedos 
Come  gliding  on  the  deep,  with  rings  Immense, 
Pressing  upon  the  sea,  and  side  by  side 
Toward  the  shore  they  move  with  necks  erect, 
And  bloody  crests  that  tower  above  the  waves ; 
Their  other  parts  behind  sweeping  the  sea, 
With  huge  backs  winding  on  m  sinuous  folds. 
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A  noise  of  foaming  brine  is  heartf.     And  BOW 
They  reach  the  shores,  their  burning  eyes  suffused 
With  blood  and  fire,  and  lick  their  hissing  mouths 
With  quivering  tongues.    We,  pale  with  terror,  fly. 
But  they  with  steady  pace  Laocoon  seek. 
First  the  two  bodies  of  his  little  sons 
Each  serpent  twines  about,  with  tightening  folds, 
And  bites  into  their  miserable  limbs. 
Then  him,  as  he  with  help  and  weapons  conies, 
They  seize,  and  bind  him  in  their  mighty  spires; 
Twice  round  the  middle,  twice  around  his  neck, 
Twisting,  with  scaly  backs,  they  raise  on  high 
Their  heads  and  lofty  necks.     He  with  his  hands 
Strains  to  untwine  the  knots,  his  fillets  wet 
With  gore  and  poison  black.    His  dreadful  shrieks 
Rise  to  the  stars:  —  such  groans  as  when  a  bull 
Flies  from  the  altar  wounded,  and  shakes  free 
His  forehead  from  the  ill-aimed  axe.    But  they, 
The  dragons,  slip  away  to  the  lofty  shrine 
And  citadel  of  cruel  Pallas.     There, 
Beneath  the  goddess*  feet  and  orbed  shield, 
They  hide.     Then  verily  a  new  fear  creeps 
Into  the  trembling  hearts  of  all.     They  said 
Laoeoon  paid  the  penalty  deserved 
Of  crime,  for  having  with  his  steel  profaned 
The  sacred  wood,  when  ie  had  hurled  his  spear 
Against  the  horse.     And  BOW  all  cry  aloud 
To  take  the  image  to  its  rightful  seat. 
And  supplicate  the  goddess.     We  divide 
The  wails,  and  open  lay  the  battlements. 
All  for  the  work  prepare.     Beneath  the  feet 
We  lay  smooth  rollers*  and  around  the  neck 
Straite  hempen  ropes.     The  terrible  machine 
Pa»es  the  walls.  Hied  full  with  armed  men. 
Around,  the  youths  and  the  uBwedded  maids 
Sing  sacred  songs,  rejoicing  when  they  touch 
Their  hands  against  the  ropes.    Onward  it  mores, 
And  threatening  glides  into  the  city's  midst. 
Alas,  my  country!   Ilium,  home  of  gods! 
Dardanian  battlements  renowned  in  war! 
Four  times,  e'en  at  the  threshold  of  the  gate, 
It  stopped:  four  times  we  heard  the  noise  of  arms 
Ring  from  the  depths  within.     Yet  on  we  press, 
Thoughtless  of  omens,  blind  with  furious  zeal, 
And  in  the  sacred  citadel  we  lodge 
The  fatal  monster.     And  now  Cassandra  opes 
Her  lips,  — that,  by  the  deity's  command 
Should  never  be  believed  by  Trojan  ears,  — 
And  prophesies  to  us  our  future  fates. 
We,  miserable,  unto  whom  this  day 
Was  doomed  to  be  our  last,  hang  on  our  shrines, 
Throughout  the  city,  wreaths  of  festive  leaves. 
Meanwhile,  with  changing  sky  night  comes  apaee 
TIpou  the  ocean,  wrapping  with  wide  shade 
Earth,  sky,  and  crafty  wiles  of  Myrmidons, 
The  Trojans,  scattered  through  the  town,  are  still, 
Por  sleep  embraces  every  weary  frame. 

BUMOR. 

Then  through  the  cities  wide 
Of  Lybm,  all  at  once  ties  Rumor  forth, — 
Humor,  than  whom  no  evil  is  more  swift. 
She  grows  by  motion,  gathers  strength  by  flight. 
Small  at  the  first,  through  fear,  soon  to  the  skies 
She  lifts  herself.     She  walks  upon  the  ground, 
And  Md$3  her  head  in  clouds.    Her  .parent  Earth, 
Wroth,  so  they  say,  at  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
Gave  birth  to  her,  her  latest  progeny, 
Sister  to  Coeus  and  Enceladus; 
With  nimble  feet,  and  swift  persistent  wings, 
A  monster  huge  and  terrible  is  she. 
As  many  feathers  as  her  body  bears. 
So  many  watchful  eyes  beneath  them  lurk, 
So  many  tongues  and  mouths,  and  ears  erect. 


By  night  *t  wixt  heaven  and  earth  she  flies,  through 

shades, 

With  rushing  wings,  nor  shuts  her  eyes  in  sleep. 
By  day  she  watches  from  the  roofs  or  towers; 
And  the  great  cities  fills  with  haunting  fears  j 
As  prone  to  crime  and  falsehood  as  to  truth, 
She  with  her  gossip  multifold  now  filled 
The  people's  ears,  rejoicing, — fiction  and  fact 
Alike  proclaiming. 

PATE  OP  TOUNG  HARCBLLUS.* 

'*  Others,  I  ween, 

Shall  mould,  more  delicately,  forms  of  bronze, 
Lifelike,  and  shape  the  human  face  in  stone; 
Plead  causes  with  more  skill,  describe  the  paths 
Of  heavenly  orbs,  and  note  the  rising  stars. 
But  thou,  0  Roman,  bend  thy  mind  to  rule 
With  strength  thy  people.     This  shall  be  thy  art; 
And  to  impose  the  terms  and  rules  of  peace; 
To  spare  the  vanquished,  and  subdue  the  proud." 
So  spoke  Anchises,  while  they  wondering  stood ; 
And  then  resumes :  "  See  where  Marcellus  moves, 
Glorious  with  his  triumphal  spoils,  and  towers 
O'er  all,  a  victor.     He  the  Roman  state 
Shall  keep  from  tottering,  in  tumultuous  days. 
He,  armed  and  horsed,  shall  overthrow  the  power 
Of  -Carthaginia  and  rebellious  Gaul ; 
And  the  third  captured  trophy  shall  hang  up, 
An  offering  to  his  father  Romulus." 

But  here  jEn^Jis  spoke :  for  now  he  saw 

Beside  the  hero,  clad  in  glittering  aims, 

A  youth  in  form  and  face  exceeding  fair ; 

But  sad  his  brow,  with  joyless  eyes  cast  down;  — 

44  O  father,  who  is  he  who  there  attends 

The  hero's  steps!     His  son,  or  some  one  else 

Of  his  illustrious  line  descended  ?     Hark, 

What  murmuring  sounds   surround   him,  as  he 

moves  I 

How  noble  is  his  mien !     But  gloomy  Night 
With  shadows  sad  is  hovering  round  his  head," 

To  whom  Anchises,  weeping  floods  of  tears, 
Made  answer:  "  0  my  son,  seek  not  to  know 
The  heavy  sorrows  of  tby  race!     This  youth 
The  Fates  will  only  show  a  little  while 
On  earth,  nor^will  permit  a  longer  stay. 
Too  potent  would  the  Roman  race  have  seemed 
To  you,  ye  gods,  had  such  gifts  been  our  own. 
What  groans  of  heroes  from  that  field  shall  rise, 
Near  Mars,  his  mighty  city  J  or  what  gloom 
Of  funeral  pomp  shalt  thou,  O  Tiber,  see, 
When  gliding  by  his  new-raised  mound  of  death  I 
No  youth  of  Ilian  race  shall  ever  lift 
To  such  great  heights  of  hope  the  Latian  sires ; 
Nor  Rome  shall  boast  henceforth  so  dear  a  child. 
Alas  for  virtue  and  the  ancient  faith  I 
Alas,  the  strong  hands  unsubdued  in  war  I 
No  enemy  could  ever  have  opposed 
His  sword  unscathed,  whether  on  foot  he  charged, 
Or  spurred  his  foaming  steed  against  the  foe. 
Ah,  dear  lamented  boy,  canst  thou  but  break 
The  stern  decrees  of  fate,  then  wilt  thou  be 
Our  own  Marcellus  !  —  Give  me  lilies,  brought 
In  heaping  handfuls.     Let  me  scatter  here 
Dark  purple  flowers;  these  offerings  at  least 
To  my  descendant's  shade  I  fain  would  pay, 
Though  now,  alas,  an  unavailing  rite." 

HENRY  THEODOKE  TUCKERMAK 

THE  TUCKEKMAN  family  is  of  English  origin,  and 
bas  existed  more  than  four  centuries  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  as  appears  from  the  parish 

*  The  nephew  of  Augustus,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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registers  and  monumental  inscriptions.*  By  the 
mother's  side,  Mr.  Tuekerman  is  of  Irish  descent. 
The  name  of  the  family  is  Keating.  In  MacanUy's 
recent  history  he  thus  sj  jeaks  of  one  of  her  ances- 
tors as  opposing  a  military  deputy  of  James  II., 
in  his  persecution  of  the*  Protestant  E«f$i>h  in 
Ireland  in  1686 :— •"  On  all  questions  which  arose 
in  the  Privy  Council,  Tyrconnel  showed  similar 
violence  and  partiality.  John  Keating,  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  GoiiHMonPleas,  a  man  chVtmgnidhed 
for  ability,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented 
with  great  mildness,  thai  perfect  equality  was  all 
that  the  general  could  ask  for  his  own  church." 
The  subject  of  this  notice  is  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Kev.  Dr.  Joseph  Tacfcermtn — a  memoir  of  whom 
appeared  in  England  -within  a  few  years,  ami 
who  is  known  and  humored  as  the  originator  of 
the  ministry  at  large,  in  Boston,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  modern  Protestant  charities.  His 
mother  was  also  related  to  and  partly  educated 
with  another  distinpiished  Unitarian  clergyman, 
Joseph  Stevens  Bnckminster. 


Henry  Theodore  Tnekerman  TTHS  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  April  £0,  1813,  •  His  early 
education  was  began  and  completed  in  the  excel- 
lent schools  of  that  city  and  vicinity.  In  18-33, 
after  preparing  for  college,  the  state  of  his  health 
rendered  it  neoeseaiy  for  him  to  seek  a  wider 
climate.  In  September  lie  sailed  Jroro  Few  York 
-for  Havre,  and  after  a-  brief  sojourn  ni  Paris, 
proceeded  to  Italy,  winere  B©  remained  until  the 


*  It  is  still  represented  there— the  name  belonging  to  seve- 
ral of  the  gentry.  In  the  seventeenth  eentwr  tbe  Tracker- 
mans  inteiroarrie^  with  the  Fertwme  tafflj,  tint  «f  Sir  Ed- 
ward Harris,  and  that  (now  extinct)  of"  "Giles  of  Bowden;" 
the  former  is  now  represented  by  the  present  Earl  of  F«r- 
tescue.  Previous  to  tils  a  branch  of  tie  Tuekernians  emi- 
grated to  Germany.  In  a  history  of  the  county  of  Bwonsel- 
we%,  by  Wlffifl»  BaMH*n»,  puMfebe*  ia  Lweberg  In  1887, 
•BnsloB  is  made  to  ows  cfthb  brandi— PctarTad^naMi.  wfea 
Is  mentioned  as  t he  Ia?t  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Eiddag-bau- 
een;  h*  was  chosen  to  the  diopter  in  1621,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  held  the  appointment  of  court  preacher  at  Wolfenbnt- 
tell.  Some  of  his  writings  are  extant,  and  Ills  mftatmiexLt  is  an 
imposing  and  curious  architectural  relic. 
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ensuing  rammer,  and  then  retnrned  to  the  United 
States.  He  resumed  his  studies,  find  in  the  fall 
of  188T,  embarked  at  Boston  for  Gibraltar,  visited 
that  fortress  and  afterwards  Malta,  then  proceeded 
to  Sicily,  ptssed  the  winter  in  Palermo,  and  made 
the  tour  of  the  island ;  in  the  following  sum- 
mer driven  from  Sicily  by  the  cholera,  of  the 
ravages  of  which  he  has  given  a  minute  account, 
he  embarked  at  Messina  for  Leghorn,  passed  the 
ensuing  winter  (18S8)  chiefly  at  Florence,  and 
early  the  next  summer  returned  home;  in  1845 
he  removed  from  Boston  to  Hew  York,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  except  in  the  summer  months, 
which  he  has  passed  chiefly  at  Newport,  E.  I. 
In  1850  he  received  from  Harvard  College  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1852  he  visited  London  and  Paris  for  a 
few  weeks. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Tnckerman  include  poems, 
travels,  biography,  easay,  and  criticism.  A  cha- 
racteristic of  his  books  is  that  each  represents 
some  phase  or  era  of  experience  or  study. 
Though  mainly  eomposed  of  facts,  or  chapters 
which  have  in  the  first  instance  appeared  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  country,*  they  have 
none  of  them  an  occasional  or  unfinished  air. 
They  are  the  studies  of  a  scholar;  of  a  man  true 
to  his  convictions  and  the  laws  of  art.  His  mind 
is  essentially  philosophical  and  historical ;  he  per- 
ceive -i  truth  in  its  relation  to  individual  character, 
and  he  takes  little  pleasure  in  the  view  of  facts 
unless  in  their  connexion  with  a  permanent  whole. 
Hence  what  his  writings  sometimes  lose  in  imme- 
diate effect,  they  gain  on  an  after  perusal  His 
productions  p®*s  readily  from  the  review  or  maga- 
zine to  the  book;. 

Taking  Ms  writings  in  tbe  order  of  pubRcatiofij 
&ey  oommeaeed  witfo  a  collection  of  essays,  tetat 
and  sketches  in  18:35,  entitled  TTie  Italian 
Eook^  which  has  since  been  enlarged  in  a  second 
and  third  edition.  With  many  of  the  smtliorrs 
subsequent  productions,  it  took  a  favorable  view 
of  the  Italian  character,  when  it  was  the  fashion, 
to  undervalue  it.  Among  other  novelties  in  its 
sketches,  it  contained  an  account  of  the  little  Ke- 
pablic  of  San  Marino.  The  prominent  topics  of 
the  country,  a-?  they  occur  to  a  man  of  education, 
w^re  presented  in  a  picturesque  manner.  After 
the  author's  return  from  a  second  Italian  tour,  he 
published  in  18S9  Isabel,  or  Sicily  a  Pilgrimage, 
in  which  with  a  thin  disguise  of  fiction,  allowing 
the  introduction  of  sentiment,  discussion,  and 
storyt  the  peculiar  features  of  the  island,  in  its  natu- 
ral beauties  and  its  remains  of  art,  are  exhibited. 
After  a  mnkiecabld  interval,  apofcher  volume  of 
travel  appeared,  ttie  remit  of  a  visit  to  England  in 
185S.  It  is  enticed  A  Mouth,  in  England.  Mr. 
Tuckerman  h*H  also  published  in  the  magazines  a 
law  cimpters  of  a  similar  memorial  of  France  oa 
fee  same  tour.  Like  the  former  works,  they  are 
books  of  association  rather  than  of  mere  daily  ob~ 
servaA)n.  The  author  while  abroad  studies  eha« 
racter  as  it  is  expressed  in  men  and  institutions; 


*  Mr,  Tuckerman  lias  l>eeti  ft  contrJImtor  to  all  tlie  best 
nwcszirae  literatmi^  of  the  day :  in  Wafeh's  Review,  ft®  Norfeh 
American  Review,  the  Democratic,  Graham's  Magazine,  Hie 
Utensry  World,  tlie  Slattern  Ut^wy  M<mmf&r,  CWWinn 
Eacumiijcr,  Ac,  As  tis  dbief  ccffltrlbntioim  h*iye  Iwen  coi- 
leeted,  or  are  in  process  of  collection,  la  Ms  books,  we  need, 
not  refer  to  particular  articles. 
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what  he  sees  subordinate  to  wMt  he 
thinks.  In  tha  -wolumd  on  England,  there  is  a 
graphic  and  humOT«>us  description  of  the  univer- 
sal reception  of  Mrs.  Stowed  boak  during  tho 
Uncle  Tom  mania,  which  shows  a  capability  his 
readers  might  wish  to  have  had  oftener  exercised, 
of  presenting  the  exciting  events  of  the  day. 

In  18i6  a  volume,  the  fir?4  of  his  collections 
from  the  raa;razia3s  Thought*  on  th#  Poet*,  was 
published  in  ISTevv  Y  >rk.  It  contained  articles  on 
some  of  the  meters  of  the  Italian  school,  and  the 
chiof  English  poet*?  of  the  nineteenth  centory, 
with  two  American  subjects  in  Drake  and  Bry- 
ant The  critical  treatment  is  acute  and  kindly, 
reaching  its  end  by  an  ingenious  track  of  specu- 
lation. Tiiis  w«*s  followed  by  a  series  of  home 
studies,  Arti*t  Life,  or  Sketches  of  American 
Painter* ;  the  imiteriids  of  which  were  drawn 
In  several  instances  from  facts  communicated  by 
the  artists  themselves.  They  are  studies  of  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  artist  arid  his  work  illustrate 
each  other.  Ttie  selection  of  subject?  ranges  from 
West  to  Leutze.  The  sketches  are  written  eon 
cwnore,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  unworldly, 
romantic,  ideil  life  of  the  artist.  Picturesque 
points  are  eagerly  embraced.  There  is  a  delicate 
affection  to  the  theme  which  adapte  itself  to  each 
artist  mad  his,  art  The  paper  o®  Hnntington,  in 
•particular,  h**  this  sytw^heti©  feeling.  With 
tibe»  sfc^tifew  of  u  ArtM  Life,"  may  be  appro- 
eofineetecl,  A  Merm&rwl  &f  HorMo 
preixwl  to  a  selection  from  tfee 
writing?*,  and  published  m  1853,  It 
iatd  view  the  writer's  Italian  experiences, 
Ms  personal  friendshipT  and  is  a  tasteful  record  of 
the  man  and  of  his  art. 

In  1849  and  '51  Mr.  Tnckerman  published  two 
series  of  papers,  which  he  entitled,  Characteristics 
of  Literature  illustrated  ty  the  Genius  of  Du- 
tinguish>ed  Mm.  The  types  of  character  which 
he  selected,  and  the  favorites  of  his  reading  and 
study  whom  he  took  for  their  living  portraiture, 
show  the  extent  and  refinement  of  his  tastes.  In 
choosing  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Home  Tooke 
for  Ms  philosophers,  he  was  guided  by  love  for 
the  poetical  and  curious.  He  delicately  discrimi- 
nated between  the  Humorist  and  tbe  Dilettante 
in  Charles  Lamb  and  Sbenstone.  Hazlitt  was  hi* 
Critic ;  Bec'dbrd,  with  his  refined  writing,  love  of 
art,  and  poeticsti  adventure,  was  **  picked  man1' 
of  Travel ;  Steele  his  good-natured  Censor;  Burke 
bis  Rhetorician;  Akenside  his  Scholar;  Swift 
his  Wit;  Hmnboldt  Ms  Naturalist ;  Talfourd  his 
Dramatist ;  Ghanning  his  Moralist ;  and  Edward 
Everett  his  Orator.  In  all  tins  we  may  perceive 
a  leaning  to  the  quiet  and  amiable,  the  order  of 
finished  excellence  of  thoroughbred  men.  Widely 
scattered  as  these  twenty-two  papers  were  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  country  when  they 
first  appeared,  they  indicate  the  careful  and  taste- 
ful literary  labor  with  which  Mr.  Tuckerman  has 
served  the  pubMc  in  tlw  culture  of  its  thought  and 
affections  The  tempting  power  of  the  critic  has 
never  led  him  aside  to  wound  a  contemporary  in- 
terest, or  thwart  a  rival  author.  He  has  written 
an  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  of  a  genuine  scholar. 
While  mentioning  these  eMms  as  a  literary  critic, 
we  may  refer  to  a  genial  and  comprehensive 
Sketch  of  American,  Literature.  ID  a  series  of 


chapters  appended  to  Shaw's  "English  Litera- 
ture," reprinted  as  a  text-book  for  academies. 

In  a  similar  classification  of  a  more  general 
nature,  out  of  tlie  range  of  literature,  Mr.  Tucker- 
man  has  published  a  series  of  Mental  Portraits, 
or  Studies  of  Character,  in  which  Boorae  repre- 
sents the  Pioneer;  Lafitte,  the  Financier;  Korner, 
the  Youthful  Hero;  Giacomo  Leopard!,  the  Scep- 
tical Genius;  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  Civilian. 

In  this  choice  of  topie<,  Mr,  Tuckerman  has  lat- 
terly been  frequently  directed  to  American  subjects 
of  an  historical  interest.  Besides  his  elaborate 
papers  on  the  artists  and  authors  of  the  country,  he 
has  written,  among  other  sketches  of  the  kind,  A 
Life  of  Commodore  Silas  Talbot,  of  the  American 
navy,*  and  an  appreciative  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  North  American  Review,f  on  the 
personal  character  and  public  services  of  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

The  Optimist,  a  Collection  of  J&says,  published 
in  1860,  exhibits  the  author  in  a  highly  agreeable 
light.  In  an  easy  Horotian  spirit,  he  runs  over 
the  usual  means  and  ends  of  the  world,  throwing  a 
keen  glance  at  popular  notions  of  living,  which 
destroy  life  itself;  and  gathering  up  eagerly,  with 
the  art  of  a  man  whose  experience  has  taught 
him  to  economize  the  legitimate  sources  of  plea- 
sure within  his  reach,  every  help  to  cheerfulness 
and  refinement.  Some,  of  these  essays  are  pictu- 
resque, and  show  ewisiderable  ingenuity ;  all  ex- 
hibit a  thoughtful  study  of  the  toes. 

From  a  still  morewdlviiital  private  view  of  life, 
srvThe  JsMmfr&milfee  Bmry  of  a  Dreamer,  deli- 
cately published  in  185$  by  Pickering  in  London, 
in  quaint  old  type  of  the  English  Augustan  period 
of  literature*  TFnder  the  giise  of  the  posthumous 
journal  of  an  invalid  traveller  in  Italy,  the  sen- 
sitive emotions  of  a  passionate  lovor,  with  a  keen 
susceptibility  to  the  art  and  nature  around  him, 
are  described.  There  are  frequent  personal  an- 
ecdotes in  this  volume  of  such  personages  of  the 
times,  as  Byron,  Sismondi,  and  Hawthorne. 

The  chief  of  Mr.  Tnckennan's  poems,  collected 
and  published  in  Boston  in  1851,  is  The  Spirit  of 
Poetry,  an  elaborate  essay  in  heroic  verse  of 
some  seven  hundred  lines.  It  traces  the  objects 
of  fancy  and  sentiment  in  life  and  nature  with  an 
observant  eye.  The  miscellaneous  poems  are 
tributes  to  the  outer  world,  passages  of  sentiment 
or  memorials  of  historical  events,  expressing  the 
more  subtle  spirit  of  the  author's  life  of  travel 
and  study. 


WbatthoTTgh  the  name  is  old  and  oft  repeated, 

What  though  a  thousand  beings  bear  it  now ; 
And  true  hearts  oft  the  gentle  word  have  greeted,- — 

What  though  'tis  hallowed  by  a  poet's  vow  I 
We  ever  love  the  rose,  and  yet  its  blooming 

Is  a  familiar  rapture  to  the  eye, 
And  yon  bright  star  we  hail,  although  its  looming 

Age  after  age  has  lit  the  northern  sky. 

As  starry  beams  o'er  troubled  billows  stealing, 
As  garden  odors  to  the  desert  blown, 

In  bosoms  faint  a  gladsome  hope  revealing, 
Like  patriot  music  or  affectionys  tone — 
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Thus,  thus  for  aye,  the  name  of  Mary  spoken 
By  lipe  or  text,  with  magic-like  eontrol, 

The'ctnine  of  present  thought  bus  cjtik-kly  broken, 
Aud  stirred  the  fountains  of  my  inmost  semi 

The  sweetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrow, 

Ihe  fairest  trophies  of  the  limi»er*s  Ikme, 
To  my  fond  fane y,  Mary,  seein  to  borrow 

Celestial  haloe  from  thy  gentle  i.ame: 
The  Grecian  artist  gleaned  from  muny  faces, 

And  in  a  perfect  whole  the  parts  combined, 
So  hare  I  counted  oVr  dear  woman's  graces 

1  o  form  the  Mary  of  my  ardent  mind. 

And  marvel  not  I  thus  call  my  idenl, 

We  inly  paint  as  we  wotild  bave  things  be, 

The  fanciful  springs  ever  from  the-  real, 

As  Aphrodite  me  from  out  the  sea ; 
"Who  smiled  upon  me  Madly  duT  by  day, 

In  a  far  fund  where  I  was  sad  and  lone  I 
Whose  presence  DOW  is  my  delight  ml  way  ? 

Both  iii, gels  must  the  same  blessed  title  own. 

What  spirits  round  my  weary  way  are  flying, 

What  fortunes  on  my  future  life  aw.-tit^ 
Lite  the  mysterious  hymns  the  winds  are  sighing, 

Are  all  unknown,— in  trust  I  bide  mv  fate; 
But  if  one  We?sh  g  I  might  crave  from  "Heaven, 

T  would  be  that  Mary  should  my  beir.g  eheer, 
Hang  o'er  me  when  the  elwml  of  life  is  riven, 

Be  my  dear  household  word,  and  my  las*  accent 
here. 


Roma  f  Roma 

N&n  €  pirn  come  ana  prvma. 

A  terrace  lifts  above  the  People's  square, 

Its  colonnade; 
About  it  lies  the  warm  and  crystal  airj 

And  fir-tree's  shade. 

Thence  &  wide  seen®  attracts  the  patient  gaze, 

Saint  Peter's  dome 
Looms  through  the  for  horizon's  purple  haze, 

Religion's  home! 

Columns  tlint  peer  between  huge  palaee  walls, 

A  garden's  bloom, 
The  mount  where  erujnble  Caesar's  ivied  halls, 

The  Castle-Tomb ; 

Egypt's  red  shaft  and  Trarertine's  brown  hue, 

The  moss-grown  tiles, 
Or  the  broad  firmament  of  cloudless  bine 

Our  sight  beguiles. 

Once  the  awed  warrior  from  yon  streamlet's  banks, 

Cast  looks  benign, 
When  pointii  g  to  his  onward-moving  ranks, 

The  bt»!y  sign. 
Fair  women  from  these  easements  ros< 

To  strew  iiis  way, 
Who  Laujpa's  graces  -so  divinely  snug- 

They  Ive  to-dmy. 

In  those  dim  cloisters  Palestine's  worn  bard 

His  wreath  laid  by, 
Yielding  the  triumph  that  Ms  sorrows  marred, 

Content  to  die. 

From  yo»der  eowt-yard  Beatrice  was  led, 

Wliose  pictured  &tce 
Soft  beauty  unto  sternest  anguish  wed 

IB  deathless  grace. 

Here  sfcaod  I^rraiite  to  watch  on  many  an  ere 

The  siin  go  down ; 
There  paused  Corjime  from  Oswald  to  receive 

Her  fallen  crown. 


By  such  a  light  would  Raphael  fondly  seek 

Expi  ear-ion  rare, 
Or  make  the  i  oniari^a's  oliYe  cheek 

Love's  blushes  wear. 

A  shattered  bri^jje  here  juts  its  weedy  curve 

O'er  Tiber's  betl, 
And  tfaere  a  f.h;ipe  whose  name  thrills  every  nerve, 

Arrests  the  tread. 

O'er  GonYent  gates  the  stately  cypress  rears 

Its  verdant  lines, 
And  fountains  guily  throw  their  constant  tears 

On  bioken  shrines. 

Fields  where  dnnk  vapors  steadily  consume 

1  he  life  of  man, 
And  lizards  rustle  through  the  stunted  broom,— • 

Tall  arches  span. 

There  the  wan  herdsman  in  the  noontide  sleeps, 

The  gray  kine  doze, 
And  goats  elin.b  up  to  where  on  ruined  heaps 

Acanthus  grows. 

From  one  imperial  trophy  turm  with  pain 

The  Jews  aside, 
For  oa  it  emblems  of  their  conquered  fane 

Are  still  descried. 

The  mendicant,  whose  low  plea  fills  thine  ear 

At  every  pass, 
Before  an  altar  lungs  have  decked,  may  hear 

The  chanted  mass. 

On  lofty  ceilings  vivid  frescoes  glow, 

Auroiasbeam; 
The  steeds  of  heptane  through  the  water  go, 

Or  Sybils  dream. 

As  in  the  fiickerii'g  torehligfct  shadows  weared 

Illusions  wild, 
Ifeihoughti  Apollo's  bosom  slightly  he»Yed» 

And  Juno  smiled  I 

Aenal  Mercuries  in  bronxe  npspring, 

Dtmuus  iy, 
Aacl  marble  Cupids  to  their  Psyehes  eling; 

Without  a  sigh, 

In  grottoes,  see  the  hair  of  Venus  creep 

Kouad  dripping  stones, 
Or  thread  the  endless  catacombs  where  sleep 

Old  martyrs*  bones, 

Upon  this  esplanade  is  basking  now 

A  son  of  toil, 
But  not  a  thought  rests  on  his  swarthy  brow 

Of  Time's  vast  spoiL 
His  massive  limbs  wi&  noblest  sculptures  vie, 

Devoid  of  care 
Behold  Mm  on  tbe'soaBj  terrace  lie, 

Aad  driafc  the  air ! 

With  gestures  free  and  looks  of  eager  life, 

Tones  deep  aad  mild, 
latent  lie  plies  the  finger's  harmless  strife 

A  gieesome  child ! 

The  sliaggy  Calabrese,  who  lingers,  near, 

At  Christmas  conies  to  play 
H»  reeds  before  Madonna  every  year, 

Thea  liastes  away, 

N<iw  mark  the  rustic  pair  who  dance  apart; 

What  gaj  surprise ! 
Her  elipsome  bodice  holds  the  Koman- heart 

Tiiat  %hts  h«r  eyes : 

His  rapid  steps  are  timed  by  native  zeal ; 

The  manly  chest 
SweHs  with  such  candid  joy  thai  we  can  feel 

Each  motion's  zest. 
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"What  artless  pleasure  her  calm  smile  betrays, 

Whose  glances  keen 
Follow  the  pastime  as  she  lightly  plays 

The  tambourine* 
They  know  when  chestnut  groves  repast  will  yield, 

Where  vineyards  spread ; 
Before  their  saint  at  morn  they  trustful  kneeled, 

Why  doubt  or  dread  I 
A  bearded  Capuchin  his  cowl  throws  back, 

Demurely  nigh ; 
A  Saxon  hoy  with  nurse  upon  his  track, 

Bounds  laughing  by. 

Still  o'er  the  relics  of  the  Past  around 

The  Day-beams  pour, 
And  winds  awake  the  same  continuous  sound 

They  woke  of  yore. 
Thus  Nature  takes  to  her  embrace  serene 

What  Age  has  clad, 
And  all  who  on  her  gentle  bosom  lean 

She  maketh  glad. 


JBSTOTSIASM—FKOM:  A  cotxoQTTTAt,  LECTTTRB  OK  SHEW 

EHGLAKD  PHILOSOPHY. 

Let  us  recog-rise  the  beauty  and  power  of  true 
enthusiasm ;  and  whatever  we  m  iy  do  to  enlighten 
ourselves  ami  others,  guard  against  checkiag  or  chill- 
ing a  single  earnest  sentiment.     For  what  is  the 
human  mind,  however  enriche*!  with  acquisitions  or 
strengthened  b?  exercise,  unaccompanied  by  an  ar^ 
dent  and  sensitive  heart !     Its  light  may  illumine, 
bwt  it  eatmot  inspire.    It  may  shed  a  cold  and  moon- 
light radiance  upon  the  p&tli  of  life,  but  it  warms  no 
flower  into  Moom;  it  sets  free  no  ice-bound  foun- 
tains.   Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  an  obstinnte 
rationality  prevented  him  from  bei ng  a  Papist     Does 
not  the  same  cau«e  prevent  many  of  us  from  unbur- 
dening our  hoarfs  an<l  breathing  our  devotions  at  the 
Bhrines  of  nature  ?    There  are  influenced  which  en- 
viron humanity  too  subtle  for  the  dissecting  knife  of 
reason.     Iu  our  better  moments  we  are  clearly  con- 
scious of  their  presence,  and  if  there  is  any  barrier 
to  their  ble&sed  agency,  it  is  a  formalized  intellect 
Enthusiasm,  too,  is  the  very  life  of  gifted  spirits. 
Ponder  the  lives  of  the  glorious  in  art  or  literature 
through  all  agea.    What  are  they  but  records  of  toils 
and  saerifiees  supported  by  the  earnest  hearts  of 
their  votaries  ?    iMute  composed  his  immortal  poem 
amid  exile  and  suffering,  prompted  by  the  noble  am- 
bition of  vindicating  himself  to  posterity;  and  the 
sweetest  angel  of  his  paradise  is  the  object  of  his 
early  love.    The  best  countenances  the  old  painters 
have  bequeathed  to  us  are  those  of  cherished  objects 
intimately  associated  with  their  fame.    The  face  of 
Raphael's  mother  blends  with  the  angelic  beauty  of 
all  his  Madonnas.    Titian's  daughter  and  the  wife 
of  Corregio  again  and  again  meet  in  their  works. 
Well  does  Fwcolo  call  the  fine  arts  the  children  of 
Zvve.    The  deep  interest  with  which  the  Italians 
hail  ^gifted  men,  inspires  them  to  the  mightiest  efforts. 
National  enthusiasm  is  the  great  nursery  of  genius. 
When  Cellini's  statue  of  Perseus  was  first  exhibited 
on  the  Piazza  at  Florence,  it  was  surrounded  for  days 
*  by  an  admiring  throng,  and  hundreds  of  tributary 
sonnets  were  placed  upon  its  pedestal    Petrarch  was 
crowned  with  laurel-at  Rome  for  his  poetical  labors, 
and  crowds  of  the  unlettered  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  Mole  at  Kaples,  listening  to  a  reader  of  Tasso. 
Reason  is  not  the  only  interpreter  of  life.    The  foun- 
tain of  action  is  in  the  feelings.    Religion  itself  is  but 
a  state  of  the  affections.    I  once  met  a  beautiful 
peasant  woman  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  asked 
the  number  of  her  children.     "  I  have  three  here  and 
two  in  paradise,'*  she  calmly  replied,  with  a  tone 


and  manner  of  touching  and  grave  simplicity.  Her 
faith  was  of  the  heart  Constituted  as  human  nature 
is,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  natural  that  rare  pow- 
ers should  be  excited  by  voluntary  and  spontaneous 
appreciation.  Who  would  not  feel  urge*!  to  high 
achievement,  if  he  knew  that  every  beauty  his  can- 
vas displayed,  or  every  perfect  note  he  breathed,  or 
every  true  inspiration  of  his  lyre,  would  find  an  in- 
stant response  in  a  thousand  breasts  ?  Lord  Brough- 
am calls  the  word  "  impossible"  the  mother-tongue  of 
little  souls.  What,  I  ask.  can  counteract  self-distrust, 
and  sustain  the  higher  efforts  of  our  i.ature,  but  enthu- 
siasm ?  More  of  this  element  would  call  forth  the 
genius,  and  gladden  the  life  of  New  England.  While 
the  mere  intellectual  man  speculates,  and  the  mere 
man  of  acquisition  cites  authority,  the  man  of  feeling 
acts,  realizes,  puts  forth  his  complete  energies.  His 
earnest  and  strong  heart  will  not  let  his  mLid  rest; 
he  is  urge  1  by  an  inward  impulse  to  embody  his 
thought ;  he  must  have  sympathy,  he  must  have  re- 
sults. And  nature  yieldbs  to  the  magician,  acknow- 
ledging him  as  her  child.  The  noble  statue  comes 
forth  from  the  marble,  the  speakii.g  figure  stands 
out  from  the  canvas,  the  electric  chain  is  struck  in 
the  bosoms  of  his  fellows.  They  receive  his  ideas, 
respond  to  his  appeal,  and  reciprocate  his  love. 

THE  HOME  OP  THE!  POET  EOGEES— FBOM  A  MOITOI  IK  ENGLIND. 

The  aquatic  birds  in  St  James's  Park,  with  their 
variegated  plumage,  may  well  detain  loiterers  of 
maturer  years  than  the  chuckling  infants  who  feed 
them  with  crumbs,  oblivious  of  the  policeman's  eye, 
and  the  nurse's  expostulations ;  to  see  an  American 
wild  duck  swim  to  the  edjge  of  the  lake,  and  open 
its  glossy  bill  with  the  familiar  airs  of  a  pet  canary, 
is  doubtless  a  most  agreeable  surprise ;  nor  can  an 
artistic  eye  fail  to  note  the  diverse  and  picturesque 
forms  of  the  many  noble  trees,  that  even  when  leaf- 
less, yield  a  rural  charm  to  this  glorious  promenade 
(the  elms  are  praised  by  Evelyn) ;  but  these  wood- 
land amenities,  if  they  cause  one  often  to  linger  on 
his  way  to  the  Duke  of  Sunderland's  and  Bucking- 
ham palace ;  and  if  the  thought,  that  it  was  here, 
while  takii:g  his  usual  daily  walk,  that  Charles  re- 
ceived the  tirst  intimation  of  the  Popish  plot,  lure 
him  into  an  historical  reverie,  neither  will  long  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  literary  enthusiast  from 
the  bit  of  green  sward  before  the  window  of  Rogers, 
which,  every  sprii  g  morning,  until  the  venerable 
poet's  health  sent  him  into  suburban  exile,  was  cov- 
ered with  sparrows  expectant  of  their  banquet  from 
his  aged  yet  kindly  hand.  The  view  of  the  park 
from  this  drawing-room  bow-window  instantly  dis- 
enchants the  sight  of  all  town  associations.  The 
room  where  this  vista  of  nature  in  her  genuine  Eng- 
lish aspect  opens,  is  the  same  so  memorable  for  the 
breakiasts,  for  many  years,  enjoyed'by  the  hospitable 
bard  and  his  fortuuate  guests.  An  air  of  sadness 
pervaded  the  apartmet.t  iu  the  absence  of  him,  whose 
taste  and  urbanity  were  yet  apparent  in  every  ob- 
ject around.  The  wintry  sun  threw  a  gleam  mellow 
as  the  light  of  the  fond  reminiscence  he  so  gracefully 
surg,  upon  the  Turkey  carpet,  and  veined  mahogany. 
It  fell,  as  if  in  pensive  greeting,  on  the  famous  Ti- 
tian, lit  up  the  cool  tints  of  Watteau,  and  made  the 
bust  found  in  the  sea  near  Pozzuoli  wear  a  creamy 
hue.  When  the  old  housekeeper  left  the  room,  and 
I  glanced  from  the  priceless  canvas  or  classic  urn,  to 
the  twinkling  tur£  all  warmed  by  the  casual  sun- 
shine, the  sensation  of  comfort  never  so  completely 
realized  as  in  a  genuine  London  breakfast-room,  was 
touched  to  finer  issues  by  the  atmosphere  of  beauty 
and  the  memory  of  genius.  The  groups  of  poets, 
artists,  and  wits,  whose  commune  had  filled  this 
room  with  the  electric  glow  of  intellectual  life,  with 
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gems  of  art,  glfmppes  of  nature,  and  the  dharm  of 
intelligent  hugnitulity,  to  evoke  all  tliat  was  moet 
gifte*!  and  coruiftl,  resaeembled  once  more.  I  could 
not  but  appreciate  the  suggestiTe  character  of  every 
ornament*  There  was  a  Murillo  to  inspire  the  Span- 
ish traveller  with  half-forgotten  aneedotes,  a  fine 
Reynolds  to  whisper  of  the  literary  dinner  "where 
Garrick  and  Burke  discussed  the  theatre  and  the 
senate ;  Milton's  ngreemeiit  for  the  sale  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  emphatic  symbol  of  the  uncertainty  of  fame ; 
a  sketeh  of  Stoiidfaenge  by  Turner,  prov*»eative  of 
endless  discussion  to  artist  and  antiquary ;  bronzes, 
metlals,  and  choice  volumes,  whose  very  names  would 
inspire  an  affluent  talker  in  this  most  charmi:  g  ima- 
ginable nook,  for  a  morning:  colloquy  and  a  social 
breakfast  I  noticed  ia  a  glass  vase  over  the  fire- 
place, numerous  sprigs  of  orange  blossoms  in  every 
grade  of  deeay,  some  eramblif  .g  to  dust,  and  others 
but  partially  faded.  These,  it  appeared,  were  all 
plucked  from  bridal  wreaths,  the  gift  of  their  fair 
wearers,  on  the  wedding-day,  to  the  good  old  poet- 
friend  ;  and  he,  in  hia  bacheloiie  fantasy,  thus  pre- 
served the  withered  trophies.  They  spoke  at  once 
of  sentiment  and  of  solitude* 

Mr.  Trackerman  published,  in  1857,  in  a  crown 
octavo  volnme  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  a 
series  of  E#my»,  Biogrttphuttl  and  Critical^  &r 
Studies  of  Character,  the  selection  including 
prominent  representatives  of  the  various  classes 
of  men  who  have  in  a  particular  manner  infln- 
eneed  modern  society :  as,  "George  Washington, 
the  Patriot,"  "Robert  Soothey,  the  Man  of  Let- 
ters," "Francis  Jeffrey,  the  Reviewer,"  u  John 
James  Andnfoon,  the  Ornithologist,"  and  a  score 
of  others  similarly  characterized.  This  is  a 
species  of  writing  In  which  the  antlor  excels, 
and  he  has  treated  the  various  subjects  witk 
much  discrimination^  various  illustration,  and  a 
genial,  imaginative  sympathy.  In  185t,  Mr. 
Putnam  published^  in  an  etegmnt  «jn»rt0  Tolmne, 
Mr.  Tnekeraiam's  essay  OB  Washington,  from  the 
work  last  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  an 
elaborate  and  interesting  paper  on  u  The  Por~ 
traits  of  Washington/*  by  the  same  author,  ac- 
"companied  by  numerous  valuable  illustrations. 
TJiis  work  was  sold  by  subscription,  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  copies  of  it  being  printed. 
A  portion  of  it  is  published  as  an  appendix  to 
Mr.  Irving's  Life  of  Washington. 

In  1861,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  "War  for  the 
Union,"  Mr.  Tracker-man  published  a  noticeable 
pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Rebellion:  Its  Latent 
Cawes  and  True  Significance*  In  a  series  of  let- 
terSy  addressed  to  a  friend  abroad,  he  reviews 
the  incidental,  social,,  industrial,  and  other  influ- 
ences growing  out  of  the  grea4  political  evil 
which  aiiematecl  the  two  portions of  the  country. 
The  essay  is  written  in  a  patriotic  vein,  with 
firmness  and  candor,  and  will  remain^  a  thought- 
fill  memorial  of  the  times,  to  be  consulted  by  the 
philosophical  historian^  Associated  with  tliia, 
in  its  national  object,  we  may  mention  a  publi- 
cation by  the  author,  In  1&64:  A  Sheaf  of  Y&ne 
"bound  for  the  Fair^  a  contribution  to  tl>e  great 
fair  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  held  that  year 
in  the-  city  of  New  York.  It  includes  a  selection 
of  previously  BBcoleeted  poems  on  Italy,  me- 
morial verses  on  the  artist  Crawford,  and  Irving, 
and  other  occasional  productions*  The  same 
year,  Mr.  Taekeraaan  published  an  elaborate 


work,  entitled,  America  and  her  Commentators, 
with  a  Critical  Sketch  of  Tmtel  in  the  United 
State*.  In  this  well-filled  octavo  volume,  the 
various  travellers  who  have  written  works  of 
importance  on  the  country  are  appropriately 
classified  according  to  their  several  nationalities 
and  objects,  their  character  noticed,  arid  their 
leading  views  presented,  with  their  observations 
on  the  rapidly  changing  scenes  which  they  in 
turn  described.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  in 
a  philosophical  spirit,  while  its  pictures  of  so- 
ciety, at  different  periods,  present  a  constant 
succession  of  anecdote  arid  topics  of  interest. 
It  is  an  eminently  instructive  and  entertaining 
par  lor- table  book,  from  which  much  may  b« 
learned  on  every  page  of  the  progress  of  man- 
ners at  home,  the  history  of  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try in  Europe,  and  generally  of  the  development 
of  American  nationality. 

A  later  production  of  Mr.  Tnckermtn  is  en- 
titled John  WakqfiM  FraneU,  a  Biographical 
&my,  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  (WIdaleton, 
New  York,  1865)  of  Dr.  Francis's  "Old  New 
York,"  a  memoir,  in  fact,  of  the  late  eminent 
physician,  with  whom  the  author  was  on  the 
most  intimate  personal  relation.  He  has  drawn 
his  friend's  character  in  its  various  lights  with 
tact  and  acuteness,  recording  a  variety  of  anec- 
dotes, and  with  no  little  ingenuity  presenting  a 
complete  picture  of  the  man  with  truthfulness 
and  candor.  A  few  years  previously,  in  1866, 
Mr.  Tnekerman  wrote  a  similar  Memorial  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  John  W.  Francis,  Jr.,  m  a 
Letter  to  his  Father,  which  was  privately  printed. 

**  Each  of  Mr.  Tnckernian's  later  works  have 
added  to  his  reputation,  as  an  appreciative  and 
discriminating  critic,  and  as  a  scholar  of  refined 
tastes. 

Im  1S66  appeared  The  (Mtmm;  *ry  Tkti  Te^ 
&f  T&m  atmtt  Familiar  Thm@8.  It  eowpwel 
a  series  of  twelve  genial  essays  oa  such  dive»e 
topics  as  inns,  authors,  pictures,  doctors,  holi- 
days, lawyers,  sepulchres,  actors,  newspapers, 
preachers,  statues,  and  bridges.  A  year  after 
were  reprinted  The  Maga  Papers  About  Paru, 
originally  contributed  to  Putnam,  the  Conti- 
nental, Knickerbocker,  and  the  Atlantic  Month- 
lies, with  an  appendix  containing  a  report  of 
the  Great  Exposition  of  1 867.  These  collections 
of  essays  were,  as  Mr.  Duyckinck  states,*  "  all 
capacious,  well-filled  volumes,  abounding  in 
thought,  healthy  in  sentiment — a  storehouse  of 
varied  and  extensive  reading.  .  .  .  His  impulse 
was  philosopMcdL  Be  used  details  as  illustra- 
tive of  eeseatial  traits  of  character.  Hence  a 
constant  habit  of  geaeralkation  in  his  writings, 
under  which  facts  were  arranged  in  groups, 
leading  at  times  to  the  disappointment  of  read- 
ers who  looked  for  the  simpler  form  of  narrative, 
and  who  were  impatient  of  disquisition.  The 
appreciation  of  the  essays  undoubtedly  required 
a  certain  degree  of  previous  cultivation,  or  at 
least  a  liking  for  the  theme.  Yet  they  were 
not  abstruse,  and  indeed  were  always  abus- 
daftly  supplied  with  picturesque  illustrations* 
It  is  wonderful  looking  over  his  productioas  of 

*  Manorial  of  Henry  Ifeeodore  Twrfemaira,  Ivy  J&resrt  JL 
Duyckinck.  Read  before  the  Hew  York  Historical  Society, 
Jaitimry  2,  Ib72,  with  an  Appendix  of  Proceedings,  pp.  16. 
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this  Mud,  which  are  to  b«  counted  by  hundreds, 
to  notice  how  fall  and  minute  and  well  sustained 
they  are;  There  is  a  prodigality  of  literary  anec- 
dote in  phrases,  sentences,  suggestion^  and  the 
supply  is  never  exhausted. 1T 

In  1868  was  issued:  Book  of  the  Artiste: 
American  Artist  Life;  Comprising  Biographi- 
cal and  Critical  Sketches  of  American  Artists, 
Preceded  by  an  Historical  Account  of  the  JRm 
and  Progress  of  Art  in  America  ;  uiih  an  Ap- 
pendify  containing  an  account  of  Notable  Pic- 
ture and  Prlmte  Collections.  This  work  Mr. 
Dnyckinck  u  ranks  with  The  Arts  of  Design  by 
Dunlap,  the  only  work  on  the  subject  with 
which  it  can  be  compared  in  importance.  It  is 
everywhere  alive  with  a  true  poetical  apprecia- 
tion of  its  theme.  It  is  naturally  more  complete 
when  treating  of  the  older  artists  than  of  con- 
temporaries, of  whom  more  might  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  said.  But  he  who  wonld 
inform  himself  of  the  genius  of  Stuart,  Sully, 
InmanT  Gre'enough,  and  their  associates,  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  its  pages.  It  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  substantial  crowning  efibrt  of  the 
authors  literary  career, " 

The  Life  of  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  pub- 
lished in  "1871,  was  the  last  of  Ms  works,  and  a 
truly  •Yakttjb'le  oo^tribetion  to  the  biographies 
,,  of  Mea  of  letters, 

Mr.  Tfsekeiroatt  was  prostrated  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  pneumonia  complicated  with  pleurisy, 
and  his  death  oeetured  in  3Sew  York  City, 
December  I1?,  18*71.  uHe  was  literally  in  the 
midst  of  his  busy  literary  avocations  when  the 
summons  came.  He  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
died  with  the  pen  in  his  hand, "  recorded  his 
friend,  in  the  able  commemorative  discourse  be- 
fore the  New  York  Historical  Society.  u  There 
are  at  least  a  score  of  distinct  volumes  published 
by  Mr.  Tuckerman ;  and  when  we  retiect  that 
these  are,  in  nearly  every  instance,  made  up  of 
separate  complete  parts,  perfect  treatises  in 
themselves,  reprinted  from  the  leading  period- 
icals of  the  day,  and  that  of  such  productions  a 
great  many  remain  nngathered  in  reviews,  mag- 
azines, and  newspapers^  we  may  form  some  es- 
timate of  tJb©  extent  of  his  literary  industry. 
He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  faithful  workers 
of  Ms  lime. " 


** AUTHORS- — FB03C  THE  CRITERION. 

* Hijrh  is  owr  calling,  friend!  Creative  Art, 
Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  u$e» 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues. 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart, 
Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  fashioned  —  to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse, 
'While  tfee  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert." 

WOEBSWORTH. 

Some  of  the  fondest  illusions  df  our  student-life 
and  companionship  were  based  on  literary  fame. 
The  only  individuals,  of  the  male  gender^  who 
then  seemed  to  ma  (indiscriminate  and  mutual 
lovers  of  literature)  worthy  .of  admiration  and 
sympathy,  were  authors.  Our  ideal  of  felicity 
was  the  consciousness  of  diatributing  Ideas  of 
vital  significance,  and  causing  multitudes  to  share 
a  sentiment  born  in  a  lonely  heart.  The  most  real 
and  permanent  sway  of  which  man  is  capable  we 
imagined  that  of  ruling  and  cheering  the  minds 
of  others  through  the  medium  of  literature.  Our 


herbals  were  made  up  of  flowers  from  the  graves 
of  authors;  their  signatures  were  our  only  auto- 
graphs. The  visions  that  haunted  us  were  iittle 
else  than  a  boundless  panorama  that  displayed 
scenes  in  their  lives  "We  used  continually  to  see, 
in  fancy,  Petrarch  beside  a  fountain,  under  a  laurel, 
with  the  sweet  peweroso  look  visible  in  his  por- 
traits; Dante  in  the  corridor  of  a  mouastry,  his 
palm  laid  on  a  friar's  breast,  and  his  stern  fea- 
tures softened  as  he  craved  the  only  blessing  life 
retained  for  him* — peace;  rustic  Burns,  with  his 
dark  eye  proudly  meeting  the  curious  stare  of  an 
Edinburgh  coterie  ;  Camcens  breasting  the  waves 
with  the  Lusiad  between  his  teeth ;  Johnson  ap- 
palling Boswellwith  his  emphatic  **£«?•,•'*  Milton — 
his  head  like  that  of  a  saint  encircled  with  rays  — 
seated  at  the  organ ;  Shakspeare  walking  serenely, 
and  with  a  benign  and  majestic  countenance,  be- 
side the  Avon ;  Steele  jocosely  presiding  at  table 
with  liveried  bailiffs  to  pass  the  dishes  ;  the  bright 
face  of  Pope  looming  ur>  from  his  deformed  body 
in  the  cool  twilight  of  a  grotto  ;  Voltaire's  sneer 
withering  an  auditor  through  a  cloud  of  snuff; 
Molifere  reading  his  new  comedy  to  the  old  woman ; 
Landor  standing  in  the  ilex  path  of  a  Tuscan  villa; 
Savage  asleep  on  a  bulk  a.t  midnight  in  one  of  the 
London  parks;  Dryden  seated  in  oracular  dignity 
ia  his  coffee-house  arm-chair ;  Metastasio  com- 
paring notes  with  a  handsome  prima  donna  at 
Vienna;  Alfieri  with  a  magnificent  steed  in  the 
midst  of  the  Alps;  Swift  stealing  an  interview 
with  Miss  Johnson,  or  chuckling  over  a  chapter 
of  Gulliver;  the  funeral  pyre  of  Shelley  lighting 
up  a  solitary  crag  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  Byron,  with  marble  brow  and  rolling 
eye,  guiding  the  helm  of  a  storm-tossed  boat  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva !  Such  were  a  few  only  of 
the  tableaux  that  haunted  our  imaginations.  We 
echoed  heartily  Akenside's  protest  against  the 
sermon  on  Glory : 

"Come,  then,  tell  me,  sage  divine, 

Js  it  an  offence  to  own 
That  our  bosoms  e'er  incline 

Towards  immortal  glory's  throne? 
For  wirh  rne  nor  pomp  nor  pleasure, 
Bourbon's  mi^ht,  Braganza's  trwsure, 
So  can  fancy's  dream  rejoice, 
So  conciliate  reason's  choice, 
As  oue  approving  word  of  her  impartial  voice. 

**If  to  spurn  at  noble  praise 

Be  the  passport  to  thy  heaven  ; 
Follow  thou  those  gloomy  ways ; 
No  such  law  to  me  was  given ; 
Nory  I  trust,  shall  I  deplore  me, 
Faring  like  my  friends  before  me ; 
Nor  a  holier  place  desire 
Than  Timoleon's  arms  acquire, 
And  Tully's  curule  cbair,,  and  Milton's  golden  lyre." 

In  our  passion  for  native  authors  we  revered 
the  memory  of  Brockden  Brown,  and  detected  in 
his  romantic  studies  the  germs  of  the  supernatural 
school  of  fiction ;  we  nearly  suffocated  ourselves 
in  the  crowded  gallery  of  the  old  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, listening  to  Sprague's  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem ;  and  often  watched  the  spiritual  figure  of 
the  "Idle  Man,"  and  gazed  on-  the  white  locks  of 
our  venerable  painter,  with  his  "Monaldi"  and 
*«  Paint  King "  vividly  remembered.  We  wearied 
an  old  friend  of  Brainard's  by  making  him  repeat 
anecdotes  of  the  poet:  and  have  spent  hours  in 
the  French  coffee-house  which  Halleck  once  fre- 
quented, eliciting  from  him  criticisms,  anecdotes, 
or  recitations  of  Campbell.  New  Haven  people 
that  came  in  our  way  were  obliged  to  tell  all  they 
could  remember  of  the  vagaries  of  Percival,  and 
the  elegant  hospitality  of  Hillhouse.  We  have 
followed  Judge  Hopkinson  through  the  rectangu- 
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lar  streets  of  liis  nailY«  metropolis,  with  ike  tune 
of  '- Hnil  Columbia"  humming  SB  our  ears;  find 
kept  a  curious  eye  on  Howard  Pmjme  tbrongb  & 
whole  CTeBing  party,  fondly  cognizant  of  **  Sweet 
Home."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  our  D»»WB 
and  Pythias.  The  memorable  occurrence  of  our 
childhood  wtsthe  adventof  a  new  Wnverley  n«TeI, 
and  of  our  youth  a  fresh  Edinburgh  Be^iew.  We 
IcYed  plum  color  because  poor'OoIdy  was  tsin  of 
his  coat  of  that  hue;  and  champagne,  partly  be- 
cause Schiller  used  to  drink  it  whea  writing ;  we 
sared  orange-peel  because  the*  author  of  the  •"•  Ram- 
bler "  liked  it ;  and  put  ouraeiTra  on  a  course  of 
tar-water,  in  Imitation  of  Berkeley.  Roast-pig 
had  a  double  relish  for  us  after  we  had  read  Elia's 
dissertation  thereon.  We  associated  gold-fish  and 
china  Jars  with  Gray,  skulls  with  Dr.  Ycung.  the 
leap  of  a  sturgeon  in  the  Hudson  with  Drake's 
"Culprit  Fay,"  pime-trees  with  Osaka,  stained- 
glass  windows  with  Keats  (who  set  one  in  an  im- 
mortal Terse),  fortifications  with  Uncle  Toby, 
literary  breakfasts  with  Rogers,  water-fowl  with 
Bryant,  foundlings  with  Rousseau,  letter-writing 
with  Madame  de  Serigne",  bread  and  butter  with 
the  author  of  Werther,  daisies  with  Burns,  and 
primroses  with  Wordsworth.  Mrs.  Thrale's  ac- 
ceptance of  Piozzi  was  a  serious  trouble  to  our 
minds;  and  whether  "little  Bumey"  would  be 
happy  after  her  marriage  with  the  noble  tmigrt 
was  a  problem  that  made  us  really  anxious  until 
the  second  part  of  her  Diary  was  procurable  and 
relieved  our  solicitude.  An  unpatriotic  antipathy 
to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  quelled  by  the  melodi- 
ous paean  of  Mrs.  Hemans ;  and  we  kept  vigils 
before  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Norton,  at  an  artist's 
studio,  witi  a  chivalric  desire  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 


CHAEUB  T.  EEO0KB. 

CHAELES  T.  BJBOOEB  wm  lx>ra  at  Safena,  MHBL, 
June  20,  181IL  At  Harvard,  wMcJi  lie  e&toed 
in  1828,  a  sensitive  and  stndions  youth,  lie 
obtained  Iris  ietroctoetioBj  tfcrocgli  Dr.  Folen,  to 
the  world  of  German  poetry  and  prose,  mtb 
whlvh  Ms  literary  labors  lum  been  since  so 
prominently  identified.  Sehlller's  song  of  Mary 
Stufirt  on  a  temporary  release  from  captivity,  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  latest 
poems  \vhieh  he  has  attempted. 

The  puljeet  of  his  valedictory  at  Cambridge 
was,  "  The  Love  of  Truth,  a  TVactical  Principle." 
Three  years  afterwards,  on  completing  his  studies 
at  the  Theological  school,  lie  read  a  dissertation 
on  u  the  old  Sy riac  version  of  the  New  Testament," 
and  shortly  alter,  on  taking  Ms  second  degree  at 
the  University,  delivered  an  oration  on  u  Decision 
of  character,  as  demanded  in  our  day  and  country,*1 
He  began  Ms  career  as  a  preacher  at  Nahant,  in 
the  sumiiier  of  I8S5.  After  officiating  in  different 
parts  of  New  England,  eMeiy  in  Baaagor,  Augusta, 
and  Windsor,  Vt,  lie  wm  settled  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  January,  ISST^  wiiere  fee  has 
since  continued  in  charge  of  tie  coogre&atwn 
worshipping  in  the  church  in  which  Cbanning 
held  the  dedication  service  in  1886.  Channing 
also  preached  the  sermon  at  his  ordination  in 
June,  18B7,  the  one  published  m  his  works,  as 
afberwards  repeated  to  Mr.  Dwight  at  North- 
ampton. In  October  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Brooks  was  married  to  Harriet,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Benjamia  Hazard,  lawyer  and  legisla- 
tor of  Ehode  Island, 


His  course  as  an  irathor  be$nra  In  the  year 
1FB8  with  a  translation  of  S«*hiller"s  William 
^  which  was  published  tnonymoirfy  at  Pro- 
n«.  The  year  or  two  following,  he  trans- 
lated from  the  same  author,  the  dramas  of  Mary 
Stwart  and  the  J/aid  &f  0  leam,  which  yet 
(1855)  remain  unpublished.  In  1840  lie  trans- 
lated the  Titan  of  Jean  Paul  Biehter,  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  rare  delicacy,  which  was  long  un- 
published. In  1842  a  volume  of  las  niiH^lteueona 
specimens  of  German  pong  was  published  as  one 
of  Mr.  Kipley  Vs  series  of  Foreign  Literature,  by 


.,  of  Boston. 

article  on  P&etry  la  the  Christian 
The  same  year  he  delivered  the  Phi 
poem  at  Cambridge.  In  184:7,  Mnnroe  &  Co. 
published  his  translaiaon  of  Schiller'.s  Homage  0f 
the  A1-*®,  with  Miscellaneous  Piece*  from  Rwc&ert, 

and  other  German  Poet*.    In  this 


year,  too,  he  recited  a  poem  entitled  AquidnecJc^ 
upon  the  hundredth,  anniversary  of  the  Redwood 
Library  at  Newport.  This  was  published  next 
year  by  Burnat  at  Providence,  in  a  little  volume 
containing  several  other  commemorative  pieces. 
In  1851,  Mr.  Brooks  published  at  Newport  a 
pamphlet,  The  Chfvtroim^y  fowsMrnff  me  Old 
Stone  M'tU^  m  the  t&wm  "&f  Newport,  JRhode 
Itlawd,  with  Eemark»  Infyr&dwGt&ry  (md  Qondn- 
»we;  a  pleasant  disaediofi  of  the  subject,  calcu- 
lated to  set  entirely  at  rest  any  pretensions  of  the 
Forthman  to  an  aatiquanan  property  in  that 
curious  though  sufficiently  simple  structure. 


*  Mr,  S«®rgft  EM^»to  whom  scholars  are  under  ©i%aii0ii» 
Ibr  this  series  of  **  Spedmeus  of  Foreign  Standard  ESteiatepe,** 
In  filter  v^tanes,  betweeB  the  years  1888  and  1845* 


, 

Is  the  present  acswropltelei  Itemy  editw  and  ecttto  ^  «e 
New  Torfe  Tribune,  a  w<  rk  to  whiA  he  brings  nmta^md 
pWlosopbkal  acmineix  He  was  the  cM«f  DW«»ag«r  0f  the 
Brook  Farm  Afffiocmtfam,  with  which  hfe  meif4  WM  assw^ate 
in  the  Tribune,  Mr.  dwu-les  A.  Dana,  a  g»o4  §dW«^  «  ftMdHa 
writer  and  effective  speater,wa5  also  connected.  Mr.EipJe/s 
services  to  literature  are  important  IB  Dfn»e*a»>w»als.  In 
1840  he  published  In  Boston  an  essay  u  On  th*  Itteeft  Fora  of 
Infidelity."  Messrs*  Bipley  aod  Dana  were  ii»e  editors  of  -4p* 
N&o  Ameri&m  tfydop&M*,  1858-63. 
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la  Jiine^  1833,  Ticknor  <fc  Co.  published  his 
German*  Lyrics,  containing  specimen^  of  Anasta- 
sius  Gran,  and  others  of  the  living  poets  of  Ger- 
many, selected  from  a  ina«  of  translations  in 
part  previously  printed  in  the  Literary  World, 
and  in  part  in  manuscript.  Hd  has  sinea  nublbhe  1 
a  little  collection  named  Sitng*  of  F^eld  and 
Flood,  printed  by  John  Wilson  at  Boston. 

In  185S,  Mr.  Brooks  made  a  voyage  to  India 
for  his  health,  tha  incidents  and  sensations  of 
which  he  has  embodied  in  a  narrative  entitled, 
Might  Hmih*  on  the  Oosan,  and  Eight  Week*  in, 
Itidia,  which  is  still  in  MS.  Among  other  unpub- 
lished writings  by  Mr.  Brooks,  is  a  choice  transla- 
tion of  thj  humorous  poem  of  the  German  Uni- 
versity student*,  The  L*f&f  Opinions,  Action*,  and 
Fate  of  Hieronimus  Job*  the  Candidate,  of  which 
he  has  printed  several  chapters  in  the  Literary 
World,*  and  which  has  been  further  made  familiar 
to  the  public,  by  the  exhibition  in  Mr.  Boker's 
Gallery  of  Garman  Painting  in  Few  York,  of  the 
exquisite  paintings  by  Hasenclever,  of  scenes  from 
its  pages. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  also?  besides  his  quaint  and 
felicitous  translations  from  tfae  minor  German 
poets,  the  author  of  moBarooB  ue»paonal  verses  — 
a  series  of  Festival,.  New  Yeaac,  '  ®M  Aiwiversary 
arldretfses,  all  resiljy  and  getting,  witfe  'a  frequent 
infusion  of  a  humorous  spirit, 


Hail,  island-home  of  Peace  and  Liberty! 
Hail,  breezy  cliff,  grey  rock,  majestic  sea  ! 
Here  nwa  sliouM  walk  with  heavenward  lifted 

eye, 

Free  as  the  winds,  and  open  as  the  sky  ! 
0  thou  who  here  ha*t  had  thy  childhood's  home, 
And  ye  who  one  brief  hour  of  summer  roam 
These  winding  shores  to  breathe  the  bracing  breeze, 
And  feel  the  freedom  of  the  skies  and  seas, 
Think  what  exalte  t,  sainted  minds  oace  found 
The  sod,  the  sand  ye  tread  on,  holy  ground  1 
Think  how  an  Alston's  soul-enkindled  eye 
Drank  in  the  glories  of  our  sunset-sky  ! 
Think  how  a  Berkeley's  genius  haunts  the  air, 
And  makes  our  crags  and  waters  doubly  fair  ? 
Think  how-  a  Channing,  **  musing  by  the  sea," 
Burned  with  the  quenchless  love  of  liberty  ! 
"What  work  God  witnessed,  and  that  lonely  shore, 
Wrought  in  him  'midst  the  elemental  roar! 
How  did  that  spot  his  youthful  heart  inform, 
Bear  in  the  sunshine,-—  dearer  in  the  storm. 
**  The  Father  reigaeth,  let  the  Earth  rejoice 
Aud  tremble  !"  —  there  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
In  praise  amid  the  tempest  —  softened  there 
By  nature  s  beauty  rose  the  lowly  prayer. 
There  as,  in  reverential  sympathy, 
He  watched  the  heavings  of  the  giant  sea, 
Stirred  by  the  Power  that  ruled  that  glorious  din, 
Woke  the  dread  consciousness  of  power  within  ! 

They  are  gone  hence—the  krge  and  lofty  souls  ; 
And  still  the  rock  abides  —  the  ocean  rolls  ; 
And  still  where  Eessoa  rears  its  beacon-rock, 
The  Powers  of  Darkness  dash  with  angry  shock. 
In  many  an  anxious  vigil,  pondering  o'er 
Man's  destiny  on  this  our  western  shore, 
Genius  of  Berkeley  !  to  thy  morning-height 
We  lift  the  piercing  prayer--"  What  of  the  night?" 
And  this  thy  Muse,  responsive,  seems  to  say  ; 
'*  Not  yet  is  closed  the  Drama  or  the  Bay  : 


1  Nos.  245,  258. 


Act  well  thy  part,  how  small  soe'er  it  be, 

Look  not  to  Heaven  alone- — Heaven  looks  to  thee !  n 

Spirit  of  Charming!  to  thy  ciilm  abode, 

We,  doubtful  plodders  of  this  lowly  road, 

Call :   "  From  thy  watch-tower  say,  for  thou  canst 

see, 

How  fares  the  wavering  strife  of  liberty  ?" 
And  the  still  air  replies,  and  the  green  sod, 
By  thee  beneath  these  shades,  in  musing,  trod, — 
And  these  then  lonely  wal'j,  where  oft  was  caught 
The  electric  spark  of  high,  heroic  thought, — 
And  yonder  page  that  keeps  for  ever  bright, 
Of  that  great  thought  the  burning  shining  light, — 
All  these,  with  voice  of  power — of  God, — to-day 
Come  to  the  soul,  and  calmly,  strongly  say ; 
"  Be  faithful  unto  death  in  Freedom's  strife, 
And  on  thy  head  shall  rest  the  crown  of  life." 


LINES  OK  HEARING  MENDELSSOH^S  M1DSUMMT5TI  NTGHT*S  X>B3EAM 
PERFORMED  BY  THE  GBRMANIANS  AT  NEWPORT. 

It  haunts  me  still — I  hear,  I  see,  once  more 
That  moonlight  dance  of  fairies  on  the  shore. 
I  hear  the  skipping  of  those  airy  feet ; 
I  see  the  mazy  twinkling,  light  and  fleet. 
The  sly  sharp  banter  of  the  violin 
Wakes  in  the  elfin  folk  a  merry  din ; 
And  now  it  dies  away,  and  all  is  still ; 
The  silver  moon-beam  sleeps  upon  the  hill; 
The  flute's  sweet  wail,  a  heavenly  music,  floats, 
And  like  bright  dew-drops  fall  the  oboe's  notes. 
And  hark  ;  again  that  light  and  graceful  beat 
Steak  on  the  ear,  of  trooping,  tiny  feet, — 
While,  heard  by  fits  across  the  lottery  floor, 
The  muffled  surf-drum  booms  ffem  some  for  shore 
And  now  the  fairy  world  is  lost  once  more 
In  the  gwiad  swell  of  ocean's  organ-roar,— 
And  all  is  still  again  ; — again  the  dance 
Of  sparkling  feet  reflects  the  moon-beam's  glance ; 
Puck  plays  his  antics  in  the  overhanging  trees, — 
Music  like  Ariel's  floats  on  every  breeze. — 
Thus  is  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  to  me, 
Pictured  by  music  and  by  memory, 
A  long  midsummer  day's  reality. 

THE  SABBATH— PEOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KETTMMACHER. 

The  Sabbath  is  here ! 
Like  a  dove  out  of  heaven  descending, 
Toil  and  turmoil  suspending, 
Comes  in  the  glad  morn ! 
It  smiles  on  the  highway, 
And  down  the  green  by-way, 
*Mong  fields  of  ripe  corn. 

The  Sabbath  is  here ! 

Behold !  the  full  sheaves  own  the  blessing, 
So  plainly  confessing 

A  Father's  mild  care. 
In  Sabbath-noon  stillness, 
The  crops  in  their  fulness 
How  graceful  and  fair  1 

The  Sabbath  is  here  I 

No  clank  of  the  plough-chain  we  hear,  now, — 
No  lash,  far  or  near,  now, — 
No  creaking  of  wheels. 
With  million  low  voices 
The  harvest  rejoices 
All  over  the  fields. 

The  Sabbath  is  here! 
The  seed  we  in  faith  and  hope  planted  ; 
God's  blessing  was  granted  j 

It  sprang  to  the  light, 
We  gaze  now,  and  listen 
Where  fields  wave  and  glisten, 
With  grateful  delight 
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The  Sabbath  is  ber* ! 
Give praiae  to  the  Father,  whose  blessing 
The  fields  are  confessing! 

Soon  the  reapers  will  eome, 
"With  rustling  and  ringing 
Of  sickles,  and  bringing 
The  yellow  sheaves  home. 

The  Sabbath  is  here! 
The  seed  we  in  fond  hojr»e  are  sowing 
Will  one  day  rise,  glowing 

In  the  smile  of  God"* lore. 
In  dust  though  we  leave  it. 
We  trwt  to  receive  it 
la  glory  above  I 

In  1856.  Mr.  Brooks  completed  SB  important 
literary  enterprise,  in  the  pablicntion  of  a  poeti- 
cal transJ»tio»  of  Goethe's  traf^edy  of  Famt. 
He  was  led  to  this  work  by  the  desire  to  reoder 
the  poem  into  **the  exact  and  ever-changing 
metre  of  the  original,"  an  undertaking  which 
the  numerous  previous  translators  had  neglected 
or  set  aside  as  impracticable.  What  they  failed  to 
accomplish,  it  was  admitted  by  critics  that  Mr. 
Brooks  performed  with  a  degree  of  success 
entitling  him  to  an  honorable  place  among  the 
English  scholars  and  poets  who  have  tztsked 
their  powers  in  the  illustration  of  this  wonder- 
ful poem.  His  long  practice  in  rendering  the 
niceties  of  expression  of  the  German  language, 
in  his  versions  of  jK>ems  of  sentiment  and 
humor,  facilitated  his  labors  on  Faust,  and  the 
result  is  a  volume  which  is  equally  admired  by 
the  student  and  general  reader  for  its  idiomatic 
felicity.  The  rare  mental  training  and  jwetic 
susceptibilities  wliich  Mr.  Brooks  has  brought 
to  this  work  will,  doubtless,  be  still  more 
strikingly  displayed  should  lie  give  to  the  world, 
as  we  believe  it  is  his  intention  to  do,  &  transla- 
tion of  the  more  difficult  second  part  of  Paust. 

The  t»®sl«tk»n  of  £km&  was  followed,  in 
1863,  by  two  others  of  f*een!iar  interest,  from 
the  German.  The  first  of  these  was  a  version 
from  the  quaint,  humorous  collegiate  poem, 
The  Life,  Cfainwns,  Actions^  cmd  Fate  of  Hiero- 
nimus  Jobs,  the  Candidate,  a  JSlan  who  Whilom 
Won  Great  Renown,  and  Died  as  Night-watch 
in  Schildeburg  Town  (Frederick  Leypoldt,  Phil- 
adelphia). This  production,  a  pleasant  and 
ingenious  satire  on  learned  and  other  officials, 
and  their  ways,  developing  a  character  of  great 
humor  in  the  "  Candidate,"  has  been  a  constant 
favorite  in  Germany  since  its  first  apipearance, 
in  1784.  The  author  was  Dr.  Karl  Arnold 
Kortum,  a  physieaaa  of  Westphalia,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  Mr.  .Brooks  has  entered  into 
the.  spirit  of  the  author's  kindly  an<l  grotesque 
hnmors,  reproducing  Ms  .quaint  rhymes,  or 
rendering  them  by  as  la^hable  equivalents,  and 
accomplishing  the  very  difficult  task  of  accepta- 
bly introducing  to  a  foreign  public  a  work  of 
peculiarly  distinctive  local  traits.  The  volume 
published  by  Mr.  Brooks  embraces  the  ijrsfc  por- 
tion of  the  entire  poem,  Ifck  complete  in  itself; 
but  the  author  added  other  adventures  in  two 
subsequent  u  parts,"  which  Mr.  Brooks  has  also 
translated,  and  has  now  ready  for  the  pres&, 

The  other  » translation,  published^  about  the 
same  time,  by,  Messrs,,  Ticknor  <&*  Fields,  in- 
volved much  greater  labor,  from  its  difficulty 
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and"  extent.  This  was  the  celebrated  philosophic 
romance,  Titan*  from  the  German  of  Jean  Paul 
FrMrich  Richter.  Mr.  Brooks  had  devoted 
the  leisure  of  many  years  to  this  work,  in  th© 
"study  of  which  he  had  been  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  his  friends,  both  excellent  German 
scholars,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  of  Providence.  After 
seeking  at  home  and  in  England  for  a  publisher 
in  vain,  it  was  left  to  the  enterprise  and  sugacity 
of  the  Boston  publishers  to  bring  the  work  out 
in  a  style  commensurate  with  its  merits.  Though 
issued  in  the  period  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
country  with  the  great  Southern  rebellion,  when 
the  minds  of  all  were  engrossed  by  topics  of 
immediate  and  unprecedented  interest,  the  book 
was  a  success  from  the  start.  Jt  was  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  soon  passed  to  a  second  edition. 
Translations  of  other  works  of  Richter  were 
called  for,  and  Mr.  Brooks  was  led  to  undertake 
a  version  of  the  Heaperm;  or,  Forty -Jive  Ihg-pml 
Ikty»,  the  companion  of  Titan*  as  a  leading 
romance  by  the  author.  This  appeared  from 
the  press  in  1865.  Here  again,  in  these  transla- 
tions, Mr.  Brooks  had  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  native  turn  for  humor,  his  favorite 
44 character"  studies,  and  his  intimacy  with  the 
intricacies  of  German  expression.  So  happy 
was  the  result,  that  his  work  was  readily  appre- 
ciated by  all  thoughtful  readers,  and  elicited 
from  the  historian,  Carlyle,  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  and  profound  student  of  Jean  Paul, 
the  wannest  eulogium.  Besides  these  important 
works,  Mr.  Brooks  has  published  a  volume  of 
pulpit  discourses,  and  various  translations  of 
minor  German  works  of  interest*  including 
Hearty  and  Hum&rmw  Tkmg*fr®m  the  CMi~ 
drem**  World  ;  The  Spmrk  flutwmt  &  ^tmrlkmp; 
and  Th#  $£mrw<»y  of  Human  L^fe^  a  series  of 
poems  (Willis  P.  Hazard,  Philadelphia).  He 
has  also  written,  not  as  yet  published,  transla- 
tions of  Hans  Sack's  play,  The  Unlike  Children 
of  EIM,  acted  originally  in  1553;  the  Jnbel 
Senior  of  Jean  Paul ;  Grillparzer''*  Ahnfrau,  a 
melodrama,  in  Hiawatha  metre ;  and  The  Auto- 
biography of  Klam  Harms,  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man of  Kiel,  who  celebrated  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  issue  of  Luther's  celebrated 
theses  against  popery,  by  issuing  a  like  number 
of  propositions  versus  Rationalism,  of  which  he 
was  an  ardent  opponent. 

**  In  1867,  Mr.  Brooks  published  a  volume  of 
poetic  translations  from  the  German  of  Leopold 
Schefer,  entitled :  The  Lmfmcm**  Bremary  ;  orf 
Meditatwwfor  JBvery  Day  m  the  Year.  Of  this 
author  the  New  York  Time®  well  and  pithily 
remarks:  u Schefer  unites  the  deepest  worship 
of  the  works  of  nature  —  as  the  creations  of 
God — -with  the  broadest  human  sympathies, 
and  clothes  his  poetical  meditations  with  a  pro- 
fuse wealth  of  oriental  imagery."  In  1870  ap- 
peared Schiller^s  Homage  to  the  Arts,  (a  reprint 
of  the  edition  of  1846),  followed  the  next  year 
by  PUC&S  Nightly  Pranks^  from  the  German  of 
Lnd  wig  Bund,  and  illustrated  by  the  silhouettes 
of  .Paul  Konewka*  It  was  followed  bys  Max 
and  Haurwe,  from  the  German  of  W.  B«schf 
1872 ;  and  The  TaU  Student^  from  the  German, 
1873. 
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The  World-Priest^  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Leopold  Sehefer,  a  series  of  short  poeti- 
cal essays  in  blank  verse,  came  from  the  busy 
and  felicitous  pen  of  Mr.  Brooks  in  18T3.  This 
somewhat  obscure  title  he  explains  to  be  synony-- 
mous  with  "Priest  of  Nature,"  or  u Priest  of 
Humanity."  The  World-Priest  was  published 
in  Germany  in  1846,  ten  years  after  The  Lay- 
man's  Breviary,  and  when  its  author  was  sixty- 
two  years  old.  In  its  preface  the  translator 
remarks :  "  A  large  proportion  of  these  poems 
turn  upon  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  life,  its  dis- 
appointments and  compensations,  upon  the 
yearnings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart, 
the  immortality  and  divinity  of  the  spirit  in 
man."  Among  those  remarkable  for  earnest- 
ness and  simplicity  of  teaching  are:  "The 
Highest  Spirit,"  "The  Three  Works,"  and  "The 
Three  Treasures  of  Life,"  with  its  final  prayer: 

"  I  thank  thee,  God !  for  Labor,  Care,  and  Love !  " 

A  severe  affliction  of  the  eyes  compelled  Mr. 
Brooks  to  rest  from  his  pulpit  labors  and  his 
studies  in  18T2-B. 

**  EXTRACTS  FROM  FAUST. 

MARGERY'S  ROOM. 
MARGERY  (at  the  *pmvting-wheel  alone). 

My  heart  is  &eavy, 
My  peace  is  o'er ; 
I  never — ak !  Bever — 
Shall  find  it  more. 

WMle  him  I  crave 
Bach  place  is  the  grave, 
The  world  is  all 
Turned  into  gall. 

My  wretched  brain 
*  Has  lost  its  wits, 
My  wretched  sense 
Is  all  in  bits. 

My  heart  is  heavy, 
My  peace  is  o'er; 
I  never —  ah  1  never — 
Shall  find  it  more. 

Him  only  to  greet,  I 
The  street  look  down. 
Him  only  to  meet,  I 
Roam  through  the  town. 

His  lofty  step, 
His  noble  height, 
His  smile  of  sweetness, 
His  eye  of  might ; 

His  words  of  magic, 
Breathing  bliss, 
His  hand's  warm  pressure, 
And  ah  !  his  kiss. 

My  heart  is  heavy, 
My  peace  is  o'er, 
I  never  —  ah  1  never — 
Shall  find  it  mare. 

My  bosom  yearns 
To  behold  Mm  again. 
Ah,  could  I  find  Mm 
That  best  of  men  I 
I'd  tell  him  then. 
How1 1  did  miss  Mm, 
And  kiss  him 
As  much  as  I  could, 
To  die  on  his  kisses 
Would  do  me  good ! 


(In  a  niche  a  devotional  image  of  the  Mater  Dolorota, 

before  it  pot*  ofjtoicers.) 
MARGERY  (puts  fresh  flowers  into  the  pots}. 
Ah,  hear  me, 
Dmw  kindly  near  me, 
Mother  of  sorrows,  heal  my  woe ! 

Sword-pierced,  and  stricken 

With  pangs  that  sicken, 

Thou  seest  thy  son's  last  life-blood  flow  \ 

Thy  look  —  thy  sighing  — - 

To  God  are  crying, 

Charged  with  a  son's  and  mother's  woe! 

Sad  mother! 

What  other 

Knows  the  pangs  that  eat  me  to  the  bone  ?v 

What  wilhin  my  poor  heart  burneth, 

How  it  trembleth,  how  it  yearneth, 

Thou  canst  feel  and  thou  alone ! 

Go  where  I  will,  I  never 
Find  peace  or  hope  —  forever 
Woe,  woe  and  misery ! 

Alone,  when  all  are  sleeping, 
I'm  weeping,  weeping  weeping, 
My  heart  is  crashed  in  me. 

The  pots  before  my  window, 
In  the  early  morning  hours, 
Alas,  my  tears  bedewed  them, 
As  I  plucked  for  thee  these  flowers. 

When  the  bright  sun  good-morrow 
In  at  my  window  said, 
Already  in  my  anguish 
I  sate  there  In  my  bed. 

From  shame  and  death  redeem  me,  oh ! 

Draw  near  me, 

And  pitying,  hear  me, 

Mother  of  sorrows,  heal  my  woe ! 

**  THE  HIGHEST  SPIRIT  —  FROM  THE  WORLD-PRIEST. 

Be  not  impetuous,  vehement,  over-loud 

Where  there  is  no  necessity ;  it  spoils 

The  tone  and  whole  complexion  of  the  house, 

Spoils  for  the  inmates  all  their  tranquil  mood, 

Stirs  up  too  violent  an  answer,  spoils 

The  very  ring  and  color  of  the  land. 

What  dost  thou  call  necessity?  —  the  cry 

For  swift  and  vigorous  help,  when  suddenly 

Harm  and  disaster  threaten  any  one, 

When  a  good  thing,  if  it  is  done,  must  be  done 

Quickly,  and  when  delay  is  danger,  letting 

A  spark  grow  up  into  a  mighty  fire. 

Spare  otherwise  thy  treasure  of  heart' s-strength. 

Which,  like  thy  days,  was  measured  out  to  thee 

For  the  long  works  and  uses  of  thy  life ; 

Spare  even  thy  breast  the  needless  draught  of 

breath, 
The  arm  its  muscular  strength,   the  eyes  their 

sight, 
When  thou  wouldst  only  spend    thy  force  for 

naught. 

But  keep  thy  energies  well  gathered  up, 
As  thy  life's  treasure,  wasted  by  no  rust, 
But  ever  ready  in  a  wakeful  soul 
For  service;  to  be  willingly  brought  out, 
Yea,  wholly  given  up,  for  him  who  needs 
The  good  of  it,  that  he  may  do  thee  good. 
So,  sweetly,  to  divine  maturity 
Grows  day  by  day  the  maiden's  slender  form ; 
Her  modest  virtue  spares  her  gracious  limbs, 
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Kefrains  from  giYing  mwsy  a  hair,  almnd, 

A  word  oat  of  the  heart,  or  even  a  look, 

Till  the  right  time  comes,  and  tbp  right  loved  man, 

That  she  may  be  to  him  the  perfect  wife, 

Who  shall,  in  blessing  him,  herself  be  blest  ! 


My  child,  the  greattxt  9tren$tk  is 

It  rule's  the  child  with  one  kind,  faithful  word, 

Kules  man  and  wife,  people  and  neighborhood, 

It  even  controls  the  beggar's  vicious  dogs. 

But  the  we®k  heart  is  not  the  gentle  spirit, 

The  xtrong,  full  heart  alone  possesses  spirit 

Even  to  heroism  aid  martyrdom, 

Like  the  still  sword  that  tarries  in  its  sheath. 

Scream  not,  then,  like  the  bell  that  cries  out 

**  Fire  !" 

When  only  fire-flies'  Fparfcs  are  trailing  by, 
But  when  the  alarm  bell  calls  to  earnest  work, 
Fly  as  the  storm  flies  roaring  to  the  Sre. 

SYLVESTER  JUDB, 

TITS  author  of  Margaret,  and  a  elerjryman  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  of  a  marked  individuality  of 
opinion  and  an  earnest  spiritual  and  morml  life, 
was  born  at  Westhampton,  Hampshire  conntv, 
Mass.,  July  23t  1813.  His  grandfather,  Sylvester 
Jndd,  a  man  of  character  and  influence  in  his 
day,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place  and 
the  son  of  the  Eev.  Jonathan  Jndd,  the  first 
clergyman  of  Southampton,  and  for  sixty  years 
pastor  of  that  flock.  The  father  of  onr  author, 
also  Sylvester  Jndd,  though  engaged  in  trade  in 
the  country  at  We>thampton,  applied  himself  so 
vigorously  to  study  that  he  attained  a  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French; 
worked  his  way  through  a  coarse  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  became  generally  conversant 
with  polite  literature-  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Aaron  Hall,  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  good  repute 
in  the  Kevolntiowtry  em 

The  ycwag  Sylvester  Jn<W,  ffa  third  of  the 
name  in  the  tired;  tine,  pussed  Ms  early  years  at 
\Vesthampton,  under  the  nsnal  earnest  influences 
of  the  old  New  England  Puritan  homes.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years,  his  lather  having  become  un- 
fortunate ia  business,  and  his  habits  of  study 
having  got  the  better  of  his  pursuit  of  trade,  he 
removed  to  Northampton,  to  become  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  \\ith  which 
a  younger  brother,  then  recently  deceased,  had 
been  connected.  At  this  spot  the  boyhood  and 
youth  of  Sylvester  were  passed  ;  a  period  of  re- 
ligious influence  which  was  marked  by  his  con- 
version  during  a  revival  Then  came  a  straggle 
Between  devotion  to  trade,  to  which  the  slender 
fortunes  of  his  &ther  invited  Mm,  and  a  natural. 
tendency  to  an  educated  life.  It  ended  in  his 
entry  at  Yale  GuDego,  wliere  he  received  his  de- 
gree in  1886.  The  'picture  of  his  college  life,  as 
published  by  Miss  Aretlraea  Hall,  shows  aa 
earnest,  devotional  spirit.  After  leaving  Trie, 
he  took  charge  of  a  private  school  at  Toupleton, 
Mass.  u  There,  for  the  first  time,*1  says  Ms  bio- 
grapher, uhe  began  to  have  intercourse  with  that 
denomination  of  Christians  termed  Unitarians, 
and  came  to  understood  more  folly  their  dis- 
tinguishing views.  Previously,  he  had  been  very 
little  attainted  with  Unitarian  worfes  or  Uni- 
tarian preaeMog;  but  he  now  perceived  that  the 
deductions  of  his  own  unbiassed  mind,  and  the 
conclusions  towards  wMeh  lie  found  it  verging 


were  much  in  harmony  with  those  received  by 
this  body  of  Chrstians.1'  As  his  old  opinions 
changed,  a  social  struggle  occurred  with  his 
family,  friends,  and  supporters.  He  felt  that  he 
was  out  of  place  with  these  former  associations, 
and  declined  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  Mi- 
ami College,  Ohio.  u  Feeling  and  thinking  thus*," 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  u  you  see  I  could  not 
become  connected  with  an  Old  School  Presby- 
terian College."  A  record  of  his  conflict  is  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  which  he  prepared  for 
the  private  use  of  his  father's  family,  entitled 
tt  Cardiagniphy,"  an  exposition  of  his  theological 
difficulties  and  conclusions,  which  is  published  in 
his  biography.  It  was  now  evident  to  his  family 
tliat  they  must  resign  all  hope  of  the  Calvimstic 
minister.  The  issue  had  been  made  in  all  con- 
scientiousness, and  Mr.  Jndd  choosing  another 
path,  entered  the  Divinity  School  at  Harvard  in 
1837.  At  the  completion  of  his  course,  in  1840, 
he  became  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  was 


soon  formally  installed  as  pastor.  He  married 
the  next  year  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Eevel  Wil- 
liams, of  Augusta. 

In  184S  he  seems  first  to  have  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  authorship.  Hk  Jfor$wtf/,  a  Tale  of  tJw 
Meal  and  Idml;  mdud'wg  Sketdm  of  a  Plow 
mt  tyf&*e  desenbvd,  mlM  Mom  Chnsti,  was 
commenced  at  that  time  and  reached  the  public 
in  1845.  A  second  revised  and  improved  edition 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1851. 

As  the  best  account  of  the  scope  of  this  work, 
we  may  cite  the  remarks  of  its  author  on  the 
subject  from  a  letter  to  a  brother  clergyman: — 

"The  book  designs  to  promote  the  cause  of 
liberal  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  pure 
Christianity:  it  would  give'body  and  soul  to  the 
divine  elements  of  the  gospel  It  aims  to  subject 
bigotry,  cant,  pharisaisra,  and  all  intolerance.  Its 
basis  "is  Christ:  him  it  would  restore  to  the 
church,  Mm  it  would  develop  in  the  soul,  Mm  it 
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wonM  enthrone  in  the  world.  It  designs  also,  in 
judicious  and  healthful  ways,  to  aid  the  cjvuse  of 
pence,  temperance,  and  universal  freedom.  In 
its  retrospective  aspect,  it  seeks  to  preserve  some 
reminiscences  of  the  age  of  onr  immediate  fathers 
thereby  describing  a  period  of  which  we  have  no 
enduring  monuments,  and  one  the  trace-*  of  which 
are  fast  evanescing.  The  book  makes  a  krge  ac- 
count of  natare,  the  birds  and  flowers,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  greater  individuality  to,  and 
bringing  into  stronger  relief,  that  which  the 
religion^  mind  passes  over  too  loosely  and  vaguely. 
It  w  a  Hew  England  book,  and  is  designed  to  em- 
body the  features  aad  improve  the  character  of 
our  own  favored  region. 

"But  more  particularly,  let  me  say,  the  book 
seems  fitted  partially  to  fill  rap  a  gap  long  left 
open  in  Unitarian  literature,—- that  of  Imaginative 
writings.  The  Orthodox  enjoy  the  works  of 
Banyan,  Hannah  More,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  the 
Abbotts,  Ac.,  &c.  But  what  have  we  in  their 
placet  The  oiiginal  design  of  the  book  was 
almost  solely  to  occupy  this  niche;  although,  I 
fancy,  you  may  think  it  has  somewhat  passed 
these  limits.  It  see  ins  to  me,  that  this  book  is 
fitted  for  a  pretty  igeneraJ  Unitarian  circulation; 
tha.  it  might  be  ©4"  some  use  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  in  onr  fystaXfa,  Sunday-school  libraries, 
<fee.  My  owuipeRpooftl  edne^iakjii  in,  and  ac~ 
"*qmlntanee  witiv  'OWh^toxT,*  »  well  as  my  idea 
of  the  prevalent  errors  of  the- age,  lead  me  to 
think  each  a  book  teMeded." 

The  above  will  sufficiently'  explain  ifcs  theologi- 
cal bearings.  An  a  novel  or  romance,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  it  w  crudely  expressed  and  inar- 
tistic ;  as  a  vlgowjfe  sfeetel*  «f  6W  Few  England 
life  and  character,  of  fresh,  vivid  portraiture  and 
detail,  and  particularly  in  its  descriptive  passages 
of  nature,  for  the  minute  study  of  which  in 
plants,  birds,  and  other  accessories,  the  author 
had  an  especial  fondness,  it  is  a  production  of 
marked  merit.  Of  the  several  criticisms  passed 
upon  it,  the  most  complimentary  must  be  con- 
sidered the  admirable  series  of  drawings  made 
from  its  pages  by  the  artist  Mr.  F.  0.  C.  Barley, 
whose  pencil  has  brtioght  ont  with  extraordinary 
beauty  and  effect  the  varieties  of  character  of  the 
book,  and  its  occasional  dramatic  and  picturesque 
scenes.  These  sketches  are  now  being-  prepared 
for  publication,  and  when  issued,  by  their  deli- 
cacy and  vigor  of  expres-ion,  will  form  ready 
interpreters  no  less  of  the  genius  of  the  artist 
than  the  author  to  the  public. 

In  1850  Mr.  Jmdd  published  PMlo,  an  JQv&n- 
faKwl,  a  didiictic  poem  in  blank  verse.  It  was 
rude  and  imperfect  m  execution.  Agtiin  resorting 
to  the  author  for  an  elucidation  of  its  design,  we 
fed  the  following  expression  in  a  characteristic 
letter  to  a  friend : — 

TO  THE  KKV.  B.  X.  H. 

Augv*ta*  2>ee.  21, 1840. 

My  dear  Sir, — Will  you  Accept  a  copy  of  "  Philo,* 
and  a  brief  elaviary  f 

Krst,  the  book  is  an  u  a;fctempt.w 

Second,  it  is  an  epical  or  heroic  attempt. 

Third,  it  wotild  see  if  Jn  liberal  and  rational 
Christianity,  and  there  is  no  otfyer,  and  that  is  Unl- 
tariatiism,  are  epic  and  heroics  elements* 

Fourth,  it  remembers  tbat  Calvinism  ha®  its 
*  Course  of  Time;"  and  it  asks  if  UmfcarianisBo,  that 


is,  the  innermost  of  reason  and  divinity,  will  have 
any  thing;  or  rather,  approaching,  humbly,  of 
course,  the  altar  of  Great  Thought  and  Feeii  g,  it 
would  like  to  know  if  it  would  o«  ngreeable  to  that 
altar  to  receive  a  little  gift,  a  turtle-dove  and  a 
small  pigeon,  of  Unitarian  faith  and  hoj>e. 

Fifth,  and  correctively,  it  asks  if,  in  this  very 
sensible  and  sound  age  of  ours,  imagination  must 
needs  be  inactive,  and  awed  by  philosophy,  utility, 
steam. 

Sixth,  and  more  especially,  if  any  of  the  foregoing 
points  are  admitted,  the  book  seeks  through  the 
medium  of  poetry  to  interpret  prophecy.  It  is  con- 
ceived that  prophecy,  the  Apocalypse  for  example, 
was  once  poetry  ;  and  moreover  that  we  shall  fail  to 
understand  prophecy  until  it  is  recast  in  its  original 
form. 

This  observation  applies  particularly  to  that  most 
interesting-,  yet  most  enigmatical  matter,  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  <fee.,  <fec. 

What  may  be  the  fortune  of  "  Philo,*  I  am  neither 
prophet  nor  poet  enough  to  telL 

I  am  not  a'beggaf  of  applause,  as  I  would  not  be 
the  pensioner  of  dulness. 

With  sincere  regards,  I  am  yours,  &G, 

SWESTER 


In  the  same  year  with  the  publication  of  Pbilo 
appeared  Richard,  Edney  and,  ifo  Governor^ 
Family  ',  a  Eus-  Urban  T&U,  simp7$  and  popular, 
yet  cultvr&l  @vd  nt&Je,  qf  Mor^  Smtimmt,  and 


i  ed  and  pleamntly  illustrat- 

ed ;  cmtwning  also  HinM  on  Being  Good  and 
Dvinp  Good.  It  was  intended  by  the  author  as 
a  modern  companion*  to  Margaret,  introducing 
the  career  ©f  a  young  inan  among  the  rural 
and  town  Incidents  of  New  England  life.  The 
incidents  at  a  sawmill,  and  other  descriptions, 
point  eut  the  local  studies  of  the  author  in  Maine, 
Like  the  author's  previous  books,  as  a  purely 
literary  production,  it  was  "caviare  to  the  gene- 
ral ;  "  as  an  expression  of  the  writer's  peculiar 
mood  and  opinions  in  a  certain  unfettered,  indi- 
vidual essay  style,  its  perusal  will  well  reward 
curiosity.  A  description  of  a  snow-storm  was 
one  of  the  felicities  of  Margaret  ;  Richard  Edney 
opens  with  another  in  the  same  vivid,  minutely 
truthful  manner. 

In  addition  to  these  published  writings  of  Mr. 
Jndd,  he  completed  a  dramatic  production  in  five 
acts  —  3%e-  White  HUI&,  an  Am&rwan  Tragedy, 
which  remains  in  manuscript.  An  analysis  of  it, 
with  several  passages^  is  given  in  lite  biography 
of  the  author,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  chiefly 
moral  in  its  aim  —  "  its  object  being  to  iiiirror  tho 
consequences  of.  a  man's  devoting  himself  to  an 
all-absorbing  love  of  gain,  —  to  the  supreme  wor- 
ship of  Mammon,"  the  idea  being  suggested  by 
the  general  rage  for  California  gold,  at  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  play  prevalent  In  the 
community.  The  location  of  the  plot  in  the 
White  Mountains  was  an  improvement  of  the 
same  Indian  legend  mentioned;  in  Sullivan's  His- 
tory of  Maine,  upon  which  Mr.  Hawthorne 
founded  Ms  tcole  of  the  Great  Carbuncle. 

Mr.  Jndd,  in  addition  to  Ms  services  in  the 
pulpit,  found  frequent  opportunities  as  a  lyceum 
lecturer  on  topics  growing  -out  of  the  religious 
ideas  which  were  the  mainspring  of  his  life.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  social  reforms  of  the 
day,  opposed  war,  slavery,  and  advocated  the 
cause  of  temperance.  He  was  fond  of  children 
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and  of  country  life;  one  of  tibe  favorite  recrea- 
tions of  his  ministry  at  Augusta.  being  an  annual 
rural  festival,  in  June,  with  his  young  parishion- 
ers. lie  felt  the  beauty  of  the  old  observance 
of  Christmas,  and  was  accustomed  on  the  eve  of 
that  day  to  open  his  church,  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  the  time-honor**!  evergreens.  His 
kindly  disposition  and  genial  activity,  his  study 
of  language  and  habits  of  composition,  have  been 
ceKsrii  ed  by  a  food  and  appreciative  pen  in  the 
admirably  prepared  volume,  Life  and  Character 
of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd,  published  in  1854, 
and  u  tenderly  and  most  lovingly"  dedicated  by 
its  author,  Arethnm  Hall,  uto  the  three  little 
children  whose  fether  was  translated  from  their 
home  before  they  were  old  enough  to  know  and 
comprehend  him.* 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  Jfadd  died  after  a  short 
iHnese  at  his  home  in  Angu«4a,  Jan.  20,  1853. 

A  posthumous  work  from  his  pen  —  The  Ckurck 
in  a  Series  <>f  Dite&una  —  was  published  in  1854. 

3OME  SCECE—  FEOM 


MAKAKET. 


An  event  common  in  Kew  England  IB  at  its  height 
It  is  snowing,  and  has  been  for  a  -whole  day  «sd 
night,  with  &  strong  north-east  wind.  I>et  o»  take 
&  moment  when  the  storm  intermits*  and  look  in  at 
Margaret's  and  see  how  they  da  Bat  we  cannot 
approach  the  place  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  travel  ;  the  roada,  lane?,  and  by-paths  are  blocked 
up:  no  horse  OF  ox  could  make  his  way  through 
those  deep  drifts,  immense  momids  and  broad  pla- 
teaus of  snow.  If  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
means  of  conveyance  Ibraaerly  so  mwh  in  vogue, 
whether  snow-slioea  or  magic,  we  may  possibly  get 
there.  The  house  or  hat  is  balf  sunk  in  &  snow  bank; 
the  waters  of  the  Pond  are  covered  with  a  solid 
enamel  as  of  ivory;  the  oxen  and.  the  cow  in  the 
barn-yard,  look  like  great  horned  sheep  in  their 
fleeces  of  snow.  All  is  silence,  and  lifelessness^  and 
if  yon  please  t*  say,  desolation.  Hens  there  fire 
BO«€^  s»r  turkeys^  tor  Aidfc%  nor  twcte,  BW  Ball, 
nor  Margaret  If  you  see  any  signs  of  &  human 
being,  it  is  the  dark  form  of  Hash,  mounted  on 
snow-shoes,  going  from  the  house  to  the  bam.  Yet 
there  are  the  green  hemlocks  and  pines,  and  firs, 
green  as  in  summer,  some  growing  alon^  the  flank 
of  the  hill  that  runs  north  from  the  Indian's  Head, 
lopkirg  like  the  real  snow-balls,  blossoming  in  mid- 
printer,  and  nodding  with  large  white  flowers.  But 
"there  is  one  token  of  life,  the  smoke  coming  from  the 
]ow  grey  chimney,  which,  if  you  regard  it  as  one, 
resembles  a  large,  elor  gated,  transparent  balloon  j  or 
if  yon  loot  at  it  l>y  peewneal,  it  fe  a  berotifel  cup- 
rent  of  bluish-white  vapor,  flowing  upward  unend- 
ingly ;  and  prettily  fa  it  striped  and  particolored  aa 
it  passes  successively  the  green  trees,  the  bare  rocks, 
ani  white  crown  of  the  hill  behind  t  nor  does  ii» 
interest  cease  even  when  it  disappears  among  the 
clouds.  Some  wotfd  ,  flweffl  a  ^wi  wjul  *  «  oa  th«fe 
smoke,  and  see  in  it  manifold  out-shows  and  denote- 
ments of  spiritualities  ;  others  would  say,  flbe  house 
is  buried  so  deep,  it  mud;  come  up  from  the  hot  mis- 
chief-hatefeiBg  heart  of  the  ernrtfe  ;  otfeers  still  woctld 
fancy  tlie  whole  Pond  lay  in  its  winding-eheet,  and 
that  if  they  looked  in,  they  woald  behold  the  dead 
faces  of  their  friends.  Our  own  sentiment  is,  that 
that  smoke  comes  from  a  great  fire  in  the  great  fire* 
place,  and  that  if  we  should  go  into  the  house,  we 
should  find  &e  family  as  usual  there;  a  ilaet  which* 
as  the  storm  begins  to  renew  itself,  we  ehall  do  well 
to  take  the  oj^portimity  to 


in  the  centre  of  these  hK 
broatl-epreadmg  anowa,  unmoved  amio  the  fiercest 
onsets  of  tlie  stoim,  comfortable  in  the  extremity  of 
wilder,  the  family  are  all  gathered  in  the  kitchen, 
and  occupied  as  may  be.  In  the  cavernous  fire-place 
bunts  a  gieat  fire,  competed  of  a  huge  green  back- 
log, a  krge  green  fore-btkk,  and  a  high  cob-woik  of 
cjooked  ai*d  ki.otty  refill-wood,  ivy,  honubeam, 
and  beech*  Through  this  the  yellow  flame  leap* 
and  forks,  and  the  bluish -grey  smoke  flows  up  tile 
ample  aluice-Wfjy  of  the  chimney.  From  the  cuds 
of  the  wood  the  mp  fries  apd  drips  on  the  siz- 
zling coals  b*»low,  and  flies  off  in  aiigry  steam.  Un- 
der the  forebtick  ^reat  red  coals  roll  out,  sparkle  » 
seraibrief,  lose  their  grosser  substance,  indicate  a  more 
ethereal  eseenee  in  prototypal  foims  of  white,  down- 
like  cinders,  and  then  fall  away  into  brown  s&hes. 
To  a  stranger  the  room  has  a  sooibie  aspect,  i  at  her 
beigMeBed  than  relieved  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
buniiig  so  brightly  at  mid-day.  The  only  con- 
nexion with  the  exten  al  air  is  by  the  south  window- 
ehutter  being  left  entirely  open,  forming  an  aperture 
through  the  logs  of  about  two  feet  square;  yet 
when  the  outer  light  is  so  obcenred  by  a  storm,  the 
bright  fire  within  must  anywhere  be  pleasant  In 
oi.e  corner  of  the  room  rite  Pluck,  In  a  red  flannejl 
elirt  and  leather  apron,  at  work  on  life  kit  mending 
a  shoe ;  with  loug  and  patient  vibration  and  equi- 
poise he  draws  the  thieadfi,  and  interludes  the 
strokes  with  snatches  of  soLgs,  banter,  and  laughter. 
The  apartment  seems  converted  into  a  workshop; 
for  next  the  shoemaker  stands  the  shingle-maker, 
Hash,  who  with  froe  in  one  hand  and  mallet  in  the 
other,  by  dint  of  smart  pereueeion,  is  ei.deavoring  to 
rive  a  three-cornered  billet  of  hemlock  on  a  block. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  sits  Brown  Moll,  with 
stU  bristling  and  grizzly  hair,  pipe  in  her  mouth,  ia 
a  jreBow  woollen  long-short  and  black  petticoat, 
winding  a  ball  of  yam  from  &  wiadle.  Bearer  the 
fire  ^re  Chilion  and  Margaret,  the  latter  also  drested 
id  woollen,  with  the  Oi  bis  Picttis,  or  world  displayed, 
&  book  of  Latin  and  Ei  giufa,  a^r»ed  with  etaH 
wMA  the  Maater  lent  her;  ifae  foimer  witib  hfe 
rafts,  eradeavoring  to  describe  th«  jwtes-  m  Dr. 
Byles*s  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  also  a  loan  of  the 
Master's,  and  at  intervals  trailing  on  the  lead  of  his 
father  in  some  popular  air.  We  shall  also  see  that 
one  of  Chilion's  feet  is  raised  on  a  stool,  bandaged, 
and  apparently  disabled.  Bull,  the  dog,  lies  rounded 
on  the  hearth,  his  nose  between  his  paws,  fast 
asleep.  Dick,  the  grey  squirrel,  sits  swinging  listr 
lessly  in  his  wire  wheel,  like  a  duck  on  a  wave. 
Robin,  the  bird,  in  its  cage,  perched  on  it«  roost, 
shrugs  and  folds  itself  into  its  feathers  as  if  it  were 
n%ht.  Over  the  fire-place,  on  tite  loogh  stones  that 
eompose  the  ehJnmeyy  wMcJot  day  and  nagbi  through 
all  the  long  winter  are  ever  warm,  where  Chilian 
lias  fixed  some  shelvea,  are  Kargaretfs  flowers;  a 
blood-root  in  the  marble  pot  Rufus  Palmer  gave 
her,  and  in  wooden  moss-covered  boxes*  pinks,  vio- 
lets, tad  buttercups,  green  aed  flowering.  Here 
also,  as  a  sort  of  mantel-tree  ornament,  sits  the  mar- 
ble kitten  which  Rufos  made  under  a  cedar  twig. 
At  one  end  of  the  crane  in  the  vacant  side  of  the 
fire-place  hang  rings  of  pumpkin  rinds  drying  for 
beer.  On  the  walk  are  suspended  strings  of  dried 
apples,  bunches  of  yarn,  and  the  customary  fixtures 
of  eoata,  hats,  knapsacks,  <fcc.  On  the  sleepers  above 
m  a  chain-work  of  cobwebs,  loaded  and  knapped 
with  dust,  quivering  aad  gleaming  in  the  wind  that 
courses  with  little  or  BO  obstruction  through  all 
parts  of  the  house.  Near  Hash  stands  the  draw- 
horse,  on  which  he  smoothes  and  squares  Ms  shingles; 
underneath  it  and  about  lies  a  pile  of  fresh,,  sweet* 
scented,  white  shavings  aad  splinters.  Through  the 
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yawns  of  the  "back  door,  and  sundry  rents  in  the 
logs  of  the  house,  filter  in  unwearie  ily  fine  particles 
of  snow,  and  thus  along  the  sides .  of  the  room  rise 
little  eoue-shaped,  marble-like  pilasters.  Between 
Hash  and  his  father,  elevated  on  blocks,  k  the  cider 
barrel  These  are  some  of  tlie  appendages,  inmates, 
and  eiretnmtanees  of  the  room.  Within  doors  is  a 
mixed  noise  of  lapstone,  mallets,  swifts,  fiddle,  fire; 
without  is  the  rushing  of  the  storm. 

******** 

'*  You  shall  fetch  some  'wood,  Meg,  or  Til  warm 
your  back  with  a  shingle,"  said  her  mother,  fii.^tng 
out  a  threat  which  she  had  no  intention  of  executing. 
**  Hash  is  good  for  something,  that  he  is." 

******** 

Ha*h,  spurred  on  by  this-  double  shot,  plied  his 
millet  the  harder,  and  declared  with  an  oath  that 
he  would  not  get  the  wood,  that  they  might  freeze 
first;  adding  that  he  hauled  and  cut  it,  and  that  was 
his  part. 

Chilion  whispered  his  sister,  and  she  went  out  for 
the  purpose  in  question.  It  was  not  excessively 
coll,  since  the  weather  moderated  as  the  storm  in- 
creased, and  she  might  have  takea  some  interest  in 
that  tempestuous  outer  world.  Her  hens,  turkeys,  and 
ducks,  who  were  all  packed  together,  the  former  on 
their  roost  under  the  shed,  the  latter  ia  one  corner, 
also  required  feeling;  and  she  went  in  and  got 
Ixwled  potatoes,  whixsh  they  seemed  glad  to  make  a 
me®l  of.  The  wind  bkzed  and  racketed  through 
tiie  Barrow  space  between  the  house  and  the  hill 
Above,  the  flakes  shaded  and  mottled  the  sky,  and 
fell  twirling,  pitoMng,  skimble-scamble,  and  anon, 
slowly  and  more  regularly,  as  in  a  minuet;  and  as 
they  came  nearer  the  ground,  they  were  caught  tip 
by  the  current,  and  borne  in  a  horizontal  line,  like 
lo.ig,  quick  spun,  silver  threads,  afar  over  the  white 
field*  There  was  but  litfcle  snow  in  the  shed, 
although  entirely  open  on  the  south  side;  the  storm 
seeming  to  devote  itself  to  building  up  a  drift  in 
front  This  drift  had  now  reached  a  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  It  sloped  up  like  the  roof  of  a  pyra- 
otU,  and  on  the  top  was  an  appendage  like  a  horn,  or 
a  plume,  or  a.  marble  jet  d'eau,  or  a  frozen  flame  of 
fire;  and  ihe  elements  in  all  their  violence,  the 
eddies  that  veered  about  the  corner  of  the  house, 
the-  occasional  side-Waste,  still  dallied,  and  stopped 
to  mould  it*  and  finish  it ;  and  it  became  thinner, 
and  more  tapering,  and  spiral ;  each  singular  flake 
adjusting  itself  to  tibe  very  tip,  with  instinctive 
nicety  ;  till  at  last  it  broke  off  by  its  own  weight — 
then  a  new  one  went  on  to  be  formed. 

That  day  and  all  that  Bight  the  snow  continued  to 
fall,  and  the  wind  raged.  When  Margaret  went  to 
her  loft,  she  found  her  bed  covered  with  a  pile  of 
snow  that  riact  trickled  through  the  rooC  She  shook 
the  coverlid,  undressed,  laid  herself  on  her  thistle- 
down pallet — such  a  one  had  she  been  able  to  collect 
and  make — to  her  sleep.  The  wind  surged*  swelled, 
puffed,  hissed,  whistled,  shrieked,  thundered,  sighed, 
towled,  by  turns.  The  house  jarred  and  ereaked; 
her  bed  rocked  under  her ;  loose  boards  on  the  roof 
clappered  and  rattled;  the  snow  pelted  her  window- 
shutter.  In  such  a  din  and  tustle  of  the  elements 
ky  the  child.  She  had  no  sister  to  nestle  with  her, 
and  sntig  her  up;  DO  gentle  mother  to  fold  the 
eheeta  about  her  neck,  and. tuck  in  the  bed;  no 
watchful  father  to  eome  with  a  light,  and  see 
that  she  slept  safe.  Alone  and  m  darkness  she 
climbed  into  her  chamber,  alone  and  in  darkness 
she  wrapt  herself  In  the  bei  In  the  fearfulness  of 
that  night  she  sung  or  said  to  herself  some  words  of 
the  Master's*  which,  ke,  however,  must  have  given  , 


ber  for  a  different  purpose — for  of  needs  must  a  stark 
child's  nature  in  such  a  crisis  appeal  to  something 
above  and  superior  to  itself,  and  she  had  take.i  a 
floating  impression  that  the  Higher  Agencies,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  existed  in  Latin : — 

O  sanctissima,  O  pnrissima, 

Du!cfo  Vinro  Maria, 
Mater  arnata,  intemeratal 

Ora,  oi-a  pro  nobb  I 

As  she  slept  amid  the  passion  of  the  storm,  softly 
did  the  snow  from  the  roof  distil  upon  her  feet,  and 
sweetly  did  dreams  from,  heaven  descend  Lito  her 
soul 


HENET  B.  HIRST.  . 

MR.  HIRST  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  born  August  23,  1813.  In  1830  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  owing  to  interruptions  in  his 
plans,  until  1843. 

Mr.  Hirst's  poetical  career  was  also  commenced 
at  a  comparatively  late  period,  his  first  published 
poems  having  appeared  in  Graham's  Magazine, 
when  hewa^  about  thirty.  In  1845  he  published 
at  Boston  The  Coming  of  the  "Mammoth;  the 
Funeral  of  Time,  and  other  Poems.  The  chief 
production  of  the  volume  describes  the  terror  and 
desolation  caused  by  a  herd  of  Mammoth,  all  of 
whom  are  destroyed  by  lightning,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  survivor,  who,  pursued  by  war- 
riors, takes,  his  course  across  the  Mississippi,  the 
prairies,  traverse**  the  rocky  mountains,  and 
plunges  unscathed  into  the  Pacific.  The  remain- 
ing poems  display  vigor  and  feeling,  and  include 
a  number  of  well  written  sonnets. 

Mr.  Hirst's  next  work,  Ktdymwn,  a  Tale  of 
Greece,  in  four  cantos,  appeared  in  1848.  It  is 
an  eloquent  classic  story,  varied  from  the  old 
Greek  legend,  and  was  written,  the  author  tells 
us,  before  he  had  perused  the  poem  of  Keats* 

In  1849  he  published  The  Penance  of  Roland, 
a  Romance  of  the  Peine  Forte  et  Dure,  aad  other 
Poems.  The  story  of  the  romance  is  that  of  a 
knight,  who,  having  slain  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jea- 
lousy, is  arrested,  and  refining  to  plead,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  ingenious  old  penalty  of  pressure 
by  weight.  He  persists  in  his  determination,  that 
his  estates,  which  would  otherwise  be  escheated 
to  the  crown,  may  pass  to  his  heir.  In  his  agony 
he  is  visited  by  his  nephew,  who  confesses  to 
have  slandered  the  murdered  lady.  The  knight's 
last  moments  are  cheered  by  a  vision  of  his  wife, 
and  he  dies  repentant  and  happy.  This  striking 
narrative  is  wrought  into  a  poem  of  much,  spirit 
and  beauty.  The  volume  also  contains  a  ballad, 
Florence,  an  interesting  storv1,  poetically  narrated. 
The  remaining  poems  are  descriptive  and  reflec- 
tive, and  are  eloquent  in  tone,  with  occasional 
traces  of  imitation.  Mr.  Hirst  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, March  SO,  1874. 

THE  ROBIK. 

The  woods  arc  almost  bare ;  the  mossy  trees 

^Moan  as  their  mottled  loaves  are  hurried  by, 
Like  sand  before  the  Simoom,  over  the  leas, 
Yellowing  in  Autumn's  eye ; 

And  very  cold  the  bleak  Kovember  wind 

Shrills  from  the  black  Nor'-West,  as  fitfully  blow 
The  gusts,  like  fancies  through  a  maniac  mind, 
Eddying  to  and  fro. 
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Borne,  like  those  leaves,  with,  piercing  cries,  on  high 

The  Robins  e**no€,  their  wild,  autumnal  wail, 
From  where  they  jmw,  dotting  the  angry  sky, 
SotmUiiig  above  the  gale. 

Down,  scattered  by  the  blast,  along  the  glen, 

Over  the  browung  plains,  the  flocks  alight, 
Crowding  the  gum  iu  highland  or  in  fen, 

lireJ  with  their  southward  Sight 

Away,  away,  flocking  they  paw,  with  snow 

And  hail  and  sleet  behind  them,  where  the  South 
Shakes  ltd  green  locks,  and  delicate  odors  flow 
As  from  8®me  fairy  month. 

Silently  pass  the  wintry  hours:  IM>  song, 

Ko  note,  save  a  shrill  querulous  cry 
When  the  boy  sportsman,  eat-like,  creeps  along 
The  fence,  and  tbea— thea  fly. 

Companioned  by  the  cautions  lark,  from  field 
To  field  they  journey,  till  the  winter  wanea, 
When  to  some  wondiom  instinct  each  one  yields, 
Aud  seeks  oar  northern  plains. 

March  and  its  storms :  no  m.itter  how  the  gale 
May  whistle  round  them,  on,  through  snow,  and 

sleet, 

And  drivkg  hail,  they  pass,  nor  ever  quail. 
With  tireless  wings  and  feet 

Perched  here  and  there  on  some  tall  tree— as  breaks 

The  misty  dawn,  km <1,  elsrionet-like,  rings 

Their  matin  hymn,  while  Nature  also  wakes 

From  her  long  sleep,  and  sings. 

Gradually  the  flocks  grow  less,  for.  two  by  two, 
The  Robins  pass  away, — each  with  his  mnte ; 
And  from  the  orchard,  moist  with  April  dew, 
We  hear  their  pretty  prate ; 

And  from  the  apple's  snowy  blossoms  eome 

Gushes  of  song,  wiiile  round  and  round  them 

crowd 

The  busy,  buzzing  bees,  and,  over  them,  hum 
lie  humming-birds  aloud 

The  sparrow  from  Hie  fence;  the  oriole 

From  the  now  budding  sycamore ;  the  wren 
From  the  old  hat ;  the  bine  bird  from  his  hole 
Hard  by  the  haunts  of  men ; 

The  red-start  from  the  wood-side;    from  the  mea- 
dow, 

The  black-check,  and  the  martin  in  the  air; 
The  monrnful  wood-thrush  from  the  forest  shadow 
With  all  of  lair  and  rare 

Among  those  blossoms  of  the  atmosphere, — 

The  birds, — our  only  Sylphids, — with  one  voice, 
From  mountain  side  and  meadow,  far  and  near, 
like  them  at  spring  rejoice. 

May,  and  in  happy  pairs  the  Robins  sit 

Hatching  their  young, — the  fenaote  g3snein|f  down 
From  her  brown  nest     No  one  will  trouble  i% 
Lest  heaven  itself  should  frown 

On  the  rnde  act,  for  from  the  smouldering  embef» 
On  memory's  hearth  flushes  the  fire  of  thought, 
And  each  one  by  its  flickering  light  remembers 
How  flocks  of  Robins  brought, 

In  the  old  time,  leaves,  and  sang,  the  while  they 

covered 

The/  innocent  babes  forsaken.    So  they  rear 
Their  fledglings  undisturbed.    Often  has  hovered 
While  I  have  stood  anear 

A  Robin's  nest,  o'er  me  that  simple  story, 
Gently  and  dove-like,  and  I  passed  away 


n  was  to  my  shoulder  prest^ 
thought  of  that  old  rhyme 


Proudly,  and  feeling  it  as  much  a  glory 
As  'twas  in  Gesars  day 

To  win  a  triumph,  to  have  left  that  nest 

Untouched;  and  many  and  many  a  schoolboy 

time, 
When  my  sure  ffun  was  to  nr 

7    T&i 

Came  o'er  me,  and  I  let  the  Robin  ga 

— At  last  the  young  are  out,  and  to  the  woods 
All  have  departed :  Bummer's  sultry  glow 
Finds  them  beside  the  floods. 

Then  Autumn  comes,  and  fearful  of  its  mge 
They  flit  again.    So  runs  the  Robin's  life ; 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  sees  ita  page 
Unstained  with  care  or  strife. 


3.  L.  H.  McCEACKEH 

WAS  the  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  and  pur- 
sued his  father's  business.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  western  AiHi-a,  and  it  was  on  a  busi- 
ness vy  t  to  Sierra  Leone  that  his  death  occurred 
from  a  fever  of  the  climate,  Msirch  25, 1858.  It 
was  about  his  fortieth  year.  Mr.  McCracken 
bore  a  distingoishcd  part  IB  New  York  society  by 
his  f  .rtnne,  his  amateur  pirsuit  of  literatare,  and 
his  fine  conversational  powers.  He  wrote  for  the 
magazines  and  journals — in  particular  for  the 
Knickerbocker,  tinder  the  editorship  of  Hoffman, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin's  "  American  Monthly"  where 
one  of  his  papers  was  entitled  The  Eduwtwn 
of  ihe  Blood.  A  very  clever  sketch,  The  Art  of 
Making  Poetry  ly  an  Emmtw  Pr&fmw^  appear- 
ed in  the  second  number  of  the  Knickerbocker. 
He  wrote  a  few  trifles  for  Yankee  Doodle.  In 
1849,  he  published  in  the  Democratic  Review  a 
comedy  in  five  acts  of  New  York  life,  entitled 
Earning  a  Living.  He  hal  also  a  hand  in  a  De- 
mocratic free-trade  paper,  which  hud  a  short 
career. 

THE  AKT  OF  MAKING  POETRY. 

m  rhyme  you  so  elgbt  years  to^ttter,  Blnjwrs,  swpf>0ra, 
and.  sleeping  hours  cxcepted— it  is  the  right  batter  women  rate 
to  market.— AM  You  Mk&  It. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  is  reported  to  have  said  once 
that  he  would  make  so  many  dukes  that  it  should 
be  a  shame  to  be  one,  and  a  shame  not  to  be  one. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  changed  his  mind  after- 
wards, inasmuch  as,  down  to  St  Simon's  time,  there 
were  only  twelTe  or  thirteen  dnkes  in  France,  be- 
sides the  blood-royaL  At  present  they  are  more 
plenty,  though  it  is  even  yet  scoae  distinction  to  be 
a  duke,  out  of  Italy ;  and  in  Poland  there  is  an  ex- 
press law  against  the  title  beiiag  borne  by  aany  man 
who  has  not  a  clear  ii»e«Be  of  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year  to  support  its  dignity.  In  Bavaria,  jrou  may 
be  made  *  baroa  i>r  TWO  rtt-dollars  (or  $5250) — or 
a  fconnt  for  30,<XK>  rix-dollars,  but  in  thk  last  case 
you  must  not  follow  any  trade  or  profession  ;  bank- 
ers, accordingly,  content  themselves  with  bwronies, 
usually,  like  sensible  men,  preferring  substance  to 
sound ;  as,  in  faefe,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
you  are  able  to  boy  a  dozen  eorants  and  tlxelr  titles, 
the  world  gives  you  credit  as  for  the  possession — • 
perhaps  more.  But  what  Cardinal  Richelieu  threat- 
ened with  regard  to  dtikedoms  has,  in  fae^  been  ef- 
fected by  the  progress  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
another  title  as  hoaorabie,  perhaps;  as  fefcat  pi  duke, 
though  few  of  its  possessors  eould  retail  it  if  the 
Polish  regulation  mentioned  above  were  to  be  appli- 
ed to  it  and  enforced.  I  mean  tbe  tMe  of  poei  To 
be  a  poet,  or,  rather — for  there  is  still  some  rever- 
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ence  left  for  that  name— to  be  a  versifier,  is  ia  these 
days  a  sha;ne,  a  .id  not  to  be  o  le  is  a  shame.  That 
ia,  it  is  a  aha  ne  for  auy  man  to  take  airs  or  pique 
himself  on  a  talent  now  so  common,  so  much  reduc- 
ed to  rule  and  grown  absolutely  mechanical,  and  to 
be  lenrne  I  like  strithmetie :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  these  same  reasons,  ifc  is  a  shame  not  in  some  de- 
gree to  possess  it,  or  have  it  for  occasions  at  com- 
mand. It  IA  convenient  swnetiines  to  turn  some  tride 
from  a  foreign  language,  to  hit  oJf  a  scrap  for  a  cor- 
ner of  a  newspaper,  to  write  a  squib  or  ait  epigram, 
or  play  a  giime  at  crambo,  and  for  all  these  emer- 
gencies the  practised  versifier  b  prepared.  He  has, 
very  likely,  the  frames  of  a  few  verses  always  ready 
m  his  miad,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  into  which 
he  can  put  any  given  idea  at  a  mo  .neat's  warning, 
-with  as  mich  certainty  as  he  could  put  a  squirrel 
or  a  bird  into  a  cage  he  had  realy  for  it  These 
frames  may  eojsist  merely  of  the  rhymes,  or  bouts 
rimes,  bet  .g  eoztnon-plaee  words,  such  as  would  be 
easily  luggal  in  a-pr&pos  to  any  thing ;  or  they  may 
be  very  commoa-plaee  verses  ready  made,  upon 
which  a;i  appropriate  travestie  coal  I  easily  be  su- 
perinduced ;  or,  finally,  their  places  may  be  supplied 
by  the  actual  verses  of  sojae  author,  who  should, 
however,  be,  if  possible,  but  little  known,  which 
may  be  travestied  improoipta.  This  will  be  better 
understood  by  an  instance,  and  as  I  am  now  making 
mo  secret  of  tii©  matter,  I  will  tafee  those  weH-kaown. 
Hues  of  Mooape : — 

Yam  was  that  man—and  false  as  vain, 

Who  SUM,  were  be  ordained  to  ran 
Hii  long  career  of  life  a^ain, 

He  would  do  all  that  le  had  done. 
It  is  not  thus  the  voice  that  dwells 
.    !fte»«lwfcirtb4ftjBt9CMlB*t»in0; 
Far  otherwise,  of  tLne  it  tells, 

Wasted  unwisely— <mretes8ly. 

How,  suppose  I  wish  to  make  love  in  poetry.  I 
am  a  despairing  lover — or  will  suppose  myself  one 
for  the  pre*e  it,  and  my  grids  may  be  poured  out  in 
this  same  measure,  and  with  so  many  of  these  same 
word%  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  a:iy  claim  to  author- 
ship for  me  in  the  following  stinza : — 

Vain  are  the  hopes,  ah !  false  as  vain, 

Taat  leltnpt  me  weary  thus  to  run. 
My  bug  career  of  Jove  again* 

And  only  do  what  I  hare  done. 
Ah  i  not  of  h>pe  the  light  that  dwells 

In  yo  ider  glances  speaks  to  me ; 
Of  an  obdarate  heart  it  tells, 

Trifling  with  hearts  all  carelessly. 

And  now  take  the  same  stanza,  only  change  the 
circumstance  to  something  as  different  as  possible. 
I  am  a  fiamrag  patriot,  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates, 
and  I  am  to  excite  my  fellow  citizens  to  arms.  It 
will  go  to  the  self-same  tune  and  words : — • 

Our  country  calls,  aad  not  in  vain, 

Her  children  are  prepared  to  run 
Their  3ttners  hizti  career  again; 

And  may  w«  do  as  they  have  done. 
In  every  tarttrnpet  voice  there  dwells 

An  echo  of  their  fame  for  me ; 
Oil,  wto  can  hear  the  tale  it  tells, 

And  pause  supinely— carelessly. 

Again,  which  is  a  more  possible  case  in  our  eonn- 
tary,  1  ain  disguslect  with  an  Twpiineijrted  mob  orator, 
some  indescribably  lew,  bt&giled  si-ion  of  perdition, 
one  whom  no  prose  eau?  icSeit ;  why,  have  at  him 
with  the  same  arms, — they  are  always  ready  :— 

Thoo.  bad  vaia  man,  thoa  false  as  Y*3n, 

If  Satan  were  ordained  to  raa 
A  free  career  on  earth  again, 

He  won  d  do  all  that  thou  hast  dime.  - 

It  is  of  him  the  voice  that  dwelfc 

In  thy  gay  rhetoric  speaks  to  me, 
Of  horrws  seolfingiy  it  tells, 

Of  crime  and  suffering  carelessly. 


Or,  lastly — for  one  may  get  too  much  of  this — 1 
am  e.iraged  with  a  bail  singer  or  musician,  and  want 
to  gibbet  him.  Lol  is  not  Tom  Moore  my  execu- 
tioner ; — 

I  stop  my  ears,  but  all  in  vain— 

la  vain  to  distant  corners  run : 
He  imitates  the  owls  again, 

And  will  do  all  that  they  have  done. 
Of  roasting  cats  the  voice  that  dwells 

In  such  discordance,  speaks  to  me ; 
Of  Tophet  up  in  arms  it  tells, 

With  doors  left  open  carelessly. 

I  quit  here  for  a  moment  the  subject  of  rhyme,  to 
say  a  word  or  two  upon  blank  vei-se,  that  mortal 
humbug  which  "  prose  poets"  are  so  foad  of,  and, 
certainly,  the  world  would  soon  be  full  of  it,  if  any 
body  were  fond  of  them.  There  is  no  more  difficul- 
ty or  skill  in  cutting  up  a  given  quantity  of  prose  into 
blank  verse,  than  there  is  in  sawing  up  a  log  into 
planks.  Boih  operations  certainly  reflect  credit  on 
their  original  inventors,  and  would  immortalize  them 
if  we  knew  their  names ;  but  Fame  would  have  her 
hands  full,  and  her  moath  too,  if  she  should  occupy 
herself  in  these  days  with  all  the  handicraftsmen  in 
both  or  either.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  of  setting 
this  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  is  to  exemplify  it ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pitch 
upon  authors  whose  whole  writings,  or  nearly  so, 
would  bear  being  written  as  blank  verse,  though 
they  were  given  out  as  prose.  For  instance,  there 
is  John  Bunyaa,  the  whole  of  whose  works  it  would 
be  easier  to  set  up  into  verse  than  to  restore  some 
works,  now  held  to  be  such,  to  their  metrical  shape, 
i£  by  any  accident,  the  ends  of  their  lines  should  get 
courased  Let  tihe  reJler  try  Ms  skill  in  reconstruct- 
ing, with  the  visible  signs  of  poetry,  the  following 
extract  from  Samson  Agonistes,  from  line  118,  omit- 
ting the  next  three,  and  going  on  to  line  130 : — 

See  how  be  lk?s  at  random,  carelessly  diffused  *  *  *  in 
slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds,  o'er-wra  and  soiled,  or  do  my 
eyes  misrepresent;  can  this  be  he,  that  neroic,that  renowned, 
irresistible  Samson,  whom,,  unarmed,  no  strength  of  man  or 
fiercest  wild  beast  could  withstand ;  who  tore  the  lion  as  the 
lion  tears  the  kid,  ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron,  and 
weaponless  himself,  made  arms  ridiculous,  &e. 

ftBut  to  return  to  Bunyan ;  take  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  is  verbatim  from  his  "  World  to  Come." 
It  is  more  correct  metre  than  much  that  we  find 
written  as  verse  in  the  old  dramatists,  though  it  ia 
always  printed  as  prose ; — 

Now,  said  my  guardian  an^el,  yon  are  on 

The  verge  of  hell,  but  do  not  fear  the  power 

Of  the  destroyer; 

For  my  commission  from  the  imperial  throne 

Secures  you.  from  all  dangers. 

Here  you  may  hear  from  devils  and  damned  soula 

The  cursed  causes  of  their  endless  ruin; 

And  what  you  have  a  mind  to  ask,  inquire ; 

The  devils  cannot  hurt  you,  though  they  would, 

For  they  are  bound 

By  him  that  has  commissioned  me,  of  which 

Themselves  are  sensible,  which  makes  them  rage, 

And  fret,  and  roar,  and  bite  their  hated  fthfltpa.. 

Bat  all  in  vain. 

And  BO  on,  adinfinitum,  or  throughout  the  "World 
to  Come." 

But  not  to  seek  eccentric  writers  and  farfetched 
examples,  let  us  take  a  popular  and  noted  one,  even 
Dr.  Johnson  himself;  everybody  will  recognise  the  . 
opening  sentence  of  Rasselas : — 

Te  who  listen  with  credulity  to*  the  whispers  of  fancy,  and 
pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope,  who  expect  that 
age  will  perform  the  promises  of  youth,  and  that  the  deficien-  * 
cies  of  the  present  day  will  be  supplied  by  the  morrow,  attend 
to  the  Mstory  of  Rasselas,  prince  of  Abyssinia. 

This  is  prose  incontrovertibly.  In  two  minutes  it 
shall  be  as  incorttrovertibly  blank  verse  : — 
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Oh,  ye,  who  listen  with  credulity 
To  fancy's  whispers,  or  with  «a$rerrae» 
Phantoms  of  hope  pursue,  or  who  expect 
Age  will  perform  the  promises  of  youth. 
Or  that  the  present  <Jay"s  deficiencies 
Shall  by  the  morrow  be  sallied,  a  ternd 
To  EasAelca,  the  Abyislniaa  Prince, 
His  hLtory.    Easseks  was  fourth  son,  <fec. 

I  do  not  suspect  any  reader  of  this  Magazine 
of  stupidity  enough  to  find  a  difficulty  here,  or  of 
wit  enough  to  imagine  one.  The  process  speaks  for 
itself,  and  so  far  requires  no  comment ;  but  in  car- 
rying it  a  step  or  two  farther,  we  shall  see  by  what 
alchemy  gold  may  be  transmuted  into  baser  metala 
and  into  tipsel,  and  how  the  rogue  who  steals,  or 
the  poor  devil  who  borrow*  it,  may  so  thoroughly 
disguise  it  us  to  run  no  risk  at  last  ii*  passing  it  open- 
ly for  his  own.  I  take  the  Irst  six  lines  only  of  the 
above,  and  tipping  them  with  rhymes,  they  suffer  a 
little  violence,  and  read  thus : — 

OK  ye  who  listen, — a  "beMerln^  race — 
To  mucy's  whispers,  or  with  eager  ehsse 
Phantoms*  <-f  bop**  pursue,  expectirg  still 
Age  will  the-  promises  of  youth  fulfil, 
Or  that  the  morrow  will  indeed  amend 
The  present  day's  deficiencies,  attend — 

Now,  in  this  shape  they  might  do  pretty  well, 
had  they  not  been  taken  purposely  from  a  notorious 
part  of  a  notorious  work ;  for  one  might  borrow  even 
from  Rasselas,  in  the  middle  or  anywhere  less  in 
sight,  and  few  indeed  are  the  critics  who  would  de- 
tect and  expose  the  chest.  But  the  next  stage  of 
our  progress  would  distance  the  major  part  even  of 
these.  That  a  scrap  from  Rasselas  should  be  set  to 
Yankee  Boodle  is  an  idea  which  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  from  all  time  to  be  first  broached  in  the 
present  article.  But  if  not  the  same,  there  are  simi- 
lar things  done  hourly;  and  if  the  written  monu- 
ments of  genius,  like  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
antiquity,  were  themselves  diminished  by  all  the 
materials  they  supply  to  new  construction^  how 
much  would  there  be  reroaiakg  of  them  now.  Ima- 
gine a  chasm  in  Moore  or  Byron  for  every  verse  any 
lover  has  scrawled,  in  aa  aibtmi,  «c  aay  Ora  or  Ma- 
tilda in  a  newspaper ;  ©r  reverse  ti»e  case,  and  ima- 
gine the  masters  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  pen  reekfm- 
ieg,  throughout  the  world,  whatever  is  their  own, 
in  whatever  hands,  and  in  whatever  shape  it  might 
be  now  existing.  The  Scotch  freebooter  was  warned 
upon  his  death-bed — rather  late,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  the  parson  had  had  a  chance  at  him — that  in 
another  world  all  the  people  he  had  robbed,  and  all 
the  valuables  he  had  robbed  them  of,  sheep,  horses, 
and  cattle,  would  rise  up  to  bear  witness  against 
him.  **  Why  then,"  said  he,  in  a  praiseworthy  vein 
of  restitution,  "  if  the  horses,  and  l*ye,  an,d  a*  will  be 
there,  let  ilka  shentleman  tak  her  ain,  and  Donald 
will  be  an  honest  man  again."  Kow,  I  should  like 
to  be  by,  at  a  literary  judgment,  -when  "  ilka  shen- 
tleman should  tak  her  aio,"  to  have  righteousness 
rigidly  laid  to  ike  line,  and  see  who  would  in  fact 
turn  out  to  be  "  a  fihenileinam*  and  hsve  A  balance 
left  that  was  **  her  ai%w  and  who  wooM  be  a  3>«a!<i> 
left  with  nothing,  a  4esMtot©  "Mpe*  vmjdwms? 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  wffl  1  give  &i«k  ifce  ftQiyw> 
ing  piece  of  morality  to  Kasselss,  and  indeed, ,  in  the 
shape  into  which  I  am  now  going  to  put  it,  1  think 
it  will  not  be  till  then  that  he,  or  anybody 
will  lay  claim  to  it. 

Air—  Yankee  DoodU. 

Listen  ye,  who  trust  as  true 

All  the  dreams  of  fency, 
"Who  with  eager  chase  pursue 

Each  vain  hope  you  can  see, 
Who  expect  that  age  will  pay 

All  that  yowth  may  borrow, 
And  that  all  you  want  to  day 

Will  be  supplied  to-morrov. 
188  -««~ 


JOID?  EOMETK  BEODHEAB, 
AUTHOR  of  a  "History  of  the  State  of  New  York,** 
<fee.,  is  descended  rom  an  old  New  York  family, 
the  ancestor  of  which,  Captaia  Daniel  Brodhead, 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  was  an  officer  in  the  expe- 
dition under  Colonel  Nleolls  ag&inst  New  Nether- 
laud  in  1664,  and  settled  in  Eaopus,  or  Kingston, 
Ulster  county,  in  1665.  His  grandfather,  Charles 
W.  Brodliead,  of  Marbletown,  Ulster  county,  was 


&  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  Revolutionary 
Anny,  aad  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  His  father  was  the 
late  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead,  B.D.,  a  distinguished 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Batch  church,  and 
formerly  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Collegiate 
cherches  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  kte  Jobn  N.  Bleeeker  of 
Albany.  His  father  having  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1813,  to  take  charge  of  the  first  Re- 
formed Batch  church  there,  Mr.  Billhead  was 
born  in  that  city  on  the  second  day  of  January, 
1814,  and  was  named  after  his  uncle,  the  late 
Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  B.B.  He  WILS  thoroughly 
drilled  at  grammar-schools  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  at  the  Albany  Academy. 
In  1826  hi:*  father  returned  to  New  York,  where 
Mr.  Brodhead  was  prepared  for  Rutgers  College, 
of  which  he  entered  the  junior  class,  and  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  18S1  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  oitiee  of  Hugh 
Hfltxwdi,  Eaqn  aai  in  1885  was  lieefi&eil  to  pa©- 
tise  his  profession,  !Ms  he  did  for  two  years  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  partBership  with  Mr. 
Maxwell.  His  tastes,  however,  inclining  Mm,  to 
literary  pursuits,  Mr.  Brodhead  went,  in  18S7,  to 
reside  with  his  parents,  who  were  then  living  at 
Saugerties  in  Ulster  county,  where  he  occupied 
lnm<elf  chiefly  in  the  study  of  American  history. 
In  1839  he  went  to  Holland,  where  Ms  kinsman, 
the  late  Mr.  Harm  anus  Bleerker,  was  Charge 
<T  Affaires,  and  was  attached  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  the  Hague.  While  there  he  projected 
the  work  of  writing  tibe  .history  of  New  York. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Legislature,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  had  passed 
an  act  on  the  2d  of  May,  1 8S9,  to  appoint  MI  agent 
to  procure  and  transcribe  documents  in  Europe 
relative  to  tlie  ColoeM  History  of  this  State. 
Under  this  act,  Governor  Seward,  who  had  always 
manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
measure,  cooinaissioned  Mr.  Brodhead  as  agent  in 
the  spring  of  1841.  The  particular  objects  of  this 
agency  were  to  procure  such  additional  historical 
records  as  should  render  the  archives  of  New 
York  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible; 
and  the  agent  was  accordingly  required  to  procure 
all  papers  in  the  public  offices  of  European  govern- 
ments, in  his  judgment  "  relating  to  or  in  any  way 
affecting  the  colonial  or  other  history  of  tiik 
state." 

Buring  the  three  following  years  Mr.  Brodbea^ 
devoted  Ms  whole  time  to  the  execution  of  this 
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delicate  and  responsible  duty,  and  was  laboriously 
occupied  in  searching  the  archives  of  Holland, 
Engknd,  and  Francs,  for  such,  papers  as  he  thought 
would  illustrate  the  history  of  New  York,  and 
serve  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  existing  state  re- 
cords at  Albany.  In  this  work  he  received  the 
friendly  aid  and  advice  of  Mr,  Bleecker,  Mr,  Ste- 
venson*, Mr.  Everett,  and  General  Cass  who  then 
represented  the  United  States  at  the  Hague,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris,  and  by  whose  intervention  the 
various  public  offices  in  thosecities  were  liberally 
opened  to  the  researches  of  the  agent. 

The  result  of  this  enterprise  was  the  procurement 
of  a  vast  collection  of  historical  documents,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  five  thousand  separate  papers, 
and  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  official  corres- 
pondence of  the  colonial  authorities  of  New  York 
with  the  governments  at  home.  Many  of  these 
documents  had  never  before  been  known  to  the 
historian,  though  they  are  of  acknowledged  im- 
portance. From  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam  Mr. 
Brodhead  obtained  a  collection  of  Holland  records 
which  fill  sixteen  large  volumes,  and  relate  to  the 
period  during  which  New  Netherland  was  .under 
the  Butch  dominion.  From  London  forty-seven 
volumes  were  procured,  containing  copies  of  tlie 
instructions  of  the  English  government  to  its  offi- 
cers in  New  York*  and  the  reports  of  tho-«e  officers 
to  the  home  authorities,  with  other  interesting 
papers.  From  the  archives  of  the  Manure  and 
war  departments  at  Pains  seventeen  volumes 
•were  eoitteteci,  whieh  contain,  besides  many  other 
cbeanieiits  rekfciag  to  Gzte»k  in  connexion  with 
New  York,  nxwfc  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Freooh  Generals  Diedkau,  Moutcabo,  and  Vau- 
dreuiL 

With  tlm  rich  harvest  Mr.  Brodhead  came  back 
to  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1844;  and  Mr. 
Bancroft,  after  carefully  examining  the  collection, 
pronounced  that  "  the  ship  in  which  he  returned 
was  more  richly  freighted  with  new  materials  for 
American  history  tlian  any  that  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic."  Mr.  Brodhead  was  immediately  in- 
vited to  deliver  the  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  at  its  fortieth  anniversary,  which 
took  place  on  the'&Oth  November,  1844.  This 
address^  which  embodied  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Brodhead's  researches  in  Europe, 
was  published  by  the  society,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  festival  which  followed,  on  which 
occasion  John  Qaincy  Adanis  and  Albert  Gelatin 
met  in  public  for  the  la-^t  time. 

In  February,  l&to,  Mr.  Brodhead,  having  de- 
posited his  tran-cripts  in  the  secretary's  office, 
submitted  his  final  report  as  historical  agent, 
which  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  by  araessage 
fo>m  Governor  bright,  and  was  printed  by  order 
of  the  Senate  as  document  No,  47  of  that  session. 
This  report  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
researches  of  the  agent,  and  also  a  full  analytical 
catalogue  of  the  several  documents  comprised  in 
the  eighty  volumes  of  Mr.  Brodheatfs  collection. 
It  may  here  be  added  that  all  these  documents 
were  soon  in  course  of  publication  in  ten.  large 
quarto  volumes,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  on  the  30th  of  March,  1849. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Mi- 
nister to  Great  Britain  in  1846,  President  Polk,  at 
his  request,  commissioned  Mr.  Brodhead  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  London, 


There  he  remained,  until  both  minister  and  secre- 
tary were  recalled  by  President  Taylor  in  1849. 
On  hi*  return  to  New  York,  Mr.  Brodhead  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  he  had  so  long  meditated,  the  History  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  volume  of  which, 
embracing  the  j>eriod  under  the  Dutch,  from  1609 
to  1664,  was  published  by  the  Harpers  early  in 
1853.  This  book  was  well  received  by  the  public. 

The  extensive  stores  of  original  material  col- 
lected by  the  author  enabled  him  to  present  many 
curious  and  imp*  >rtant  facts  of  picturesque  and  local 
interest  for  the  fir^t  time,  while  the  main  progress 
of  the  work  unfolded  the  peculiar  commercial  re- 
strictive system  of  trading  monopoly,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  West  India  Company,  and  the  domestic 
institution  of  the  patroonships,  which,  at  first  the 
protection,  soon  became  an  impediment  tothefor- 
tunes  of  the  colony.  The  various  political  and 
social  influences  of  the  New  Netherlands  present- 
ing the  earnest,  liberal,  and  popular  elements  of 
the  home  country,  are  exhibited  with  care  and 
fidelity  to  the  manuscript  and  other  authorities 
which  are  constantly  referred  to,  and  passages  of 
which  are  frequently  embroidered  in  the  text 
The  remaining  distribution  of  the  subject  by  the 
author,  embraces  the  three  periods  from  1664  to 
the  cession  of  Canada  in  1T6S,  from  that  date  to 
the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1789,  and 
thence  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  autumn  of  185$  Mr.  Brodhead  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Pierce  Naval  Officer  of  the 
Port  and  District  of  New  York.  While  his  official 
duties  engrossed  the  most  of  his  time,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  prosecution  of  his  history,  nor  with- 
draw his  attention  from  literary  labors.  Among 
other  things  of  this  nature  he  prepared  and  deli- 
vered, by  special  request,  an  address  on  the  Com- 
mercial History  of  New  York,  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Clinton  Hall  in  Astor  Place  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1854.  This  address  was  published  by  the 
association. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Mr.  Brodhead  received 
from  the  President  the  appointment  of  Consul-Ge- 
neral of  the  United  States  at  Japan.  This  office, 
however,  he  did  not  accept ;  and  he  held  the 
post  of  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
till  1857. 

**  In  1871  appeared  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Brodhead's  History  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  narrated  the  events  of  the  period  from  the 
English  conquest  in  1664  to  the  execution  of 
Governor  Leisler  in  1 69 1 .  The  fidelity  and  spirit 
of  the  historian  make  -his  work  a  classic,  and, 
it  was  hoped,  would  secure  i&s  completion  to 
the  inauguration  of  President  Washington ;  but 
its  author  died  suddenly  in  New  York  city,  May 
6,  1873.  His  other  publications  include  an 
Oration  on  the  Conquest  of  New^  Netherlands,  de- 
livered before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
October  12, 1864 ;  and  Government  of  Sir  E&~ 
mund  Andros  over  New  England,  1867. 

**THE  ENGLISH  CONQUEST   OF  ITETW  JTETHEBLAITD. 

The  story  of  the  reduction  of  Long  Island  and 
New  Amsterdam  has  now  been  minutely  told :  the 
unexpected  blockade  of  the  port  by  the  English ; 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  invaders;  the  weak- 
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ness  of  Fort  Amsterdam  and  Its  garrison;  the 
almost  solitary  heroism  and  loyalty  of  Stuyvesant; 
the  natural  resentment  of  the  city  burghers  against 
the  authorities  in  Holland,  who  had  left  them  un- 
protected against  surprise ;  their  common  pru- 
dence, which  preferred  the  easy  terms  offered  by 
the  English  commander  to  the  consequences  of  an 
unavailing  resistance  and  a  capture  by  storm; 
their  reasonable  dread  of  being  plundered  by  the 
English  colonial  volunteers  from  the  east ;  the  in- 
evitable capitulation  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
consequent  surrender  of  the  whole  Dutch  province. 
There  was,  indeed  —  as  Stuyvesant  reluctantly 
confessed  —  uan  absolute  Impossibility  of  defend- 
ing the  fort,  much  less  the  city  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  still  less  tie  country." 

On  the  part  of  England  this  conquest  of  New 
Netherland  was  an  act  of  peculiar  national  base- 
ness. It  was  a  scandalous  outrage.  It  was  planned 
in  secret,  and  was  accomplished  with  deliberate 
deceit  toward  a  friendly  government.  None  but 
Englishmen  had  the  impudence  to  do  so  vile  a 
wrong.  Its  true  motive  was  carefully  concealed 
in  all  the  diplomatic  statements  which  attempted 
to  justify  the  deed.  The  navigation  laws.of  Eng- 
land, which  were  chiefly  meant  to  cripple  the 
commerce  of  her  great  maritime  rival,  could  not 
be  enforced  in  America  as  long  as  that  rival  pos- 
sessed so  Important  a  province  there.  The  in- 
tensely selfish  spirit  of  those  laws  eagerly  em- 
ployed the  most  unjustifiable  means  to  maintain 
them.  Because  England  coveted  New  Netherland, 
and  not  because  she  had  any  rightful  claim,  she 
treacherously  seized  it  as  a  prize.  The  whole 
transaction  was  eminently  characteristic  of  an  in- 
solent and  overbearing  nation.  On  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  which  frequently  afterward  gov- 
erned the  predatory  aggressions  of  England  In 
India  and  elsewhere  can  her  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
province  be  defended. 

Nevertheless,  unjustifiable  as  was  the  deed,  the 
temptation  to  commit  it  was  irresistible.  Its  ac- 
tual execution  was  probably  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  event  Itself  cutild  hardly  have  been 
avoided  by  the  Butch  government,  nnless  all  their 
previous  policy  had  been  reversed,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  New  Netherland  at  all  hazards  against  any 
enemies  been  made  an  indispensable  obligation. 
But  this  could  not  have  been  expected.  Neither 
the  West  India  Company  —  now  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  —  nor  the  States  General  adequately 
valued  their  American  province.  It  was  not  until 
toward  the  end  of  their  rule  that  the  importance 
of  New  Netherland  and  the  necessity  of  securing 
it  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties In  Holland.  Even  then  their  apparent  In- 
difference encouraged  the  mousing  designs  of 
England.  Charles  the  Second  decreed  that  the 
United  Netherlands  should  no  longer  have  a  foot- 
hold in  North'America,  The  decree  was  executed ; 
and  the  Butch  province  became  the  easy  prey  of 
undeclared  enemies,  who  sneaked,  in  time  of 
peace,  Into  her  chief  harbor.  New  York  replaced 
New  Netherland  on  the  map  of  the  world.  Al- 
though wars  in  Europe  followed,  tne  result  in 
America  was  the  same.  Holland  retired  from  the 
unequal  strife,  leaving  France  and  Spain  to  con- 
tend for  a  season  with  England  for  ultimate  su- 
premacy in  North  America, 

By  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland,  England 
became  the  mistress  of  all  the  Atlantic  coast  be- 
tween Acadia  and  Florida,  On  the  north  and  west 
her  colonies  were  now  bounded  by  the  French 
possessions,  on  the  south  by  those  of  Spain,  on  the 


east  by  the  ocean.  Yet,  although  the  British 
American  dominions  thus  became  geographically 
united,  they  were  neither  homogeneous  in  charac- 
ter nor  sympathetic  in  feeling.  The  Puritan  col- 
onies, while  they  rejoiced  In  the  subjection  of 
their  **  noxious  neighbors  "  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, had  themselves  no  respect  for  their  own  un- 
godly sovereign.  The  aid  which  they  had  given 
to  the  royal  commissioners  was  a  fatal  political 
mistake,  if  any  purpose  of  independence  was 
really  cherished.  They  thus  lost  the  best  oppor- 
tunity they  ever  had  of  securing  their  local  gov- 
ernments, because  the  king  was  now  master  of  the 
most  advantageous  position  on  the  continent,  from 
which  he  could,  if  necessary,  direct  military  and 
naval  operations  for  their  reduction  in  case  of 
revolt.  Maryland,  equally  removed  from  Puritan 
severity  and  Cavalier  license,  was  content  that 
its  territorial  dispute  should  at  all  events  be  ad- 
journed. Virginia,  perhaps,  felt  le'-s  Interest  in 
the  event,  although  the  prompt  loyalty  ©f  *  her 
people,  who  had  hastened  to  proclaim  their  re- 
stored sovereign,  was  naturally  gratified  at,  the 
extension^  of  his  dominion  over  all  the  neigh^or- 
ing  coast  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Mont  auk 
Point.  \ 

In  the  progress  of  years,  a  common  allegiance 
and  common  dangers  produced  greater  sympathy 
among  the  Anglo- American  plantations.  Never- 
theless, although  incorporated  into  the  British 
colonial  empire,  New  York  never  lo^t  her  social 
and  political  identity  and  her  salutary  moral  In- 
fluence. It  was  her  lot  to  sustain  fiercer  trials, 
and  gain  a  more  varied  experience,  than  any  other 
American  state.  It  was  equally  her  destiny  to 
temper  the  narrow  characteristics  of  her  English 
sister  colonies  with  the  larger  ideas  which  she  had 
herself  derived  from  Holland,  Mdwuy  between 
New  England  and  Virginia,  she  stood  tor  nearly 
a  century  guarding  her  long  frontier  against  the 
attacks  of  Canada;  and  at  length  she  became  the 
PIVOT  PROVINCE,  on  which  hinged  tlie  most  Im- 
portant movements  oC  ifeai  sublSwe  revolt  agjuBst 
the  oppression  of  England,  the  only  parallel  to 
which  was  the  sa<scessful  struggle  that  the  fore- 
fathers of  her  first  settlers  i&aintmiBed  against 
the  gigantic  despotism  of  Spain. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  offered  by  Nicolls  and 
accepted  by  Stuyvesant  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
favorable  ever  granted  by  a  conqueror.  In  theory, 
the  king  only  resumed  his  rightful  authority  over 
a  province  which  had  been  Intrusively  occupied 
and  improved  by  the  Butch.  Once  reduced  under 
his  own  proprietary  rule,  the  Duke  of  York  hoped 
that  it  would  become  not  only  profitable  to  him- 
self, but  a  valuable  accession  to  the  colonial  do- 
minions of  the  crown,  to  which  he  was  the  presump- 
tive heir.  His  policy,  therefore,  was  to  obtain 
peaceful  possession  of  the  territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  induce  its  Butch  inhabitants  to  remain, 
there  and  become  loyal  English  subjects.  Indeed, 
the  duke's  patent  authorized  him  to  govern  British 
subjects  only.  The  most  liberal  Inducements  were 
accordingly  offered  to  the  people  of  New  Nether- 
land, with"  ostentatious  benevolence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Butch  colonists,  chagrined  at  the  im- 
becility and  seeming  Indifference  of  ibe  authori- 
ties in  the  fatherland,  and  having  many  causes  of 
complaint  against  their  own  provincial  govern^ 
ment,  accepted  the  change  of  rulers  calmly  am€ 
hopefully,  if  not  with  positive  satisfaction. 

Yet,  by  becoming  British  subjects,  tie  Butch, 
inhabitants  of  New  Netherlaud  did  not  gain  politi- 
cal freedom.  Fresh  names  and  laws,  tkey  found. 
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did  not  secure  fresh  liberties.  Amcterdam^  was 
changed  to  York,  and  Orange  to  Albany.  But 
these  changes  only  cnmmem orated  the  tides  of  a 
conqueror.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  before 
that  conqueror  allowed  for  a  brief  period  to  the 
people  of  New  York  even  that  faint  degree  of 
representative  government  which  they  had  en- 
joyed when  the  three-colored  ensign  of  Holland 
was  hauled  down  from  the  flag-stuff  of  Fort  Am- 
sterdam. Hew  Netheriand-exchanged  Stuyresant, 
and  -the  West  ladi^  Company,  and  a  .republican 
sovereignty,  for  Nieolls,  and  a  royal  proprietor, 
and  a  hereditary  king.  The  province  was  not 
represented  in  Parliament;  nor  eould  the  voice 
©f  it?  people  reach  the  chapel  of  Saint  Stephen 
at  Westminster  aa  readily  as  it  had  reached  the 
ehambers  of  the  Biniienhof  at  the  Hague. 

IXH3TS  LEGEAND  NOBLE 

WAS  born  in  the  vale  of  the  Butternut  Creek  in 
Ot&ego  county,  Kew  York,  in  18 1 2.  He  passed  his 
early  years  in  mrul  life  and  its  associations  at  this 
plaxjeand  in  western  New  York,  when  lie  jeinoved 
with  his  parents,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  Michigan 


Territory,  then  considered  in  the  region  of  the 
Far  West.  Tiie  family  settlement  was  on  the 
Huron  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  primitive  and 
unfettered  iniia^nees  of  a  world  of  natural  beauty, 
well  adapted  to  graft  on  tHe  heart  of  an  ingenuous, 
susceptible  yoata,  a  lifelong  love  of  nature.  This 
vigorous  existence,  combining  the  toils  of  a 
frontier  residence  with  the  sports  of  the.field,  sup- 
plied the  stock  of  poetical  associations  since 
liberally  interwoven  with  the  author's  prose  and 
poetical  compositions.  In  the  midst  of  the  labors 
of  the  field,  inspired  by  the  books  which  had  Mien 
in  his  way,  he  penned  verses  ajid  planned  various 
comprehensive  poetical  schemes.  From  this  at 
once  toilsome  and  visionary  life  h«  was  called  by 
the  death  of  his  father  to  a  survey  of  the  actual, 
world.  He  applied  himself  resolutely  to  study, 


and  having  pursued  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  was  in 
1840  admitted  to  orders.  He  about  this  time 
published  a  few  poems,  Pewatem  in  the  New 
World,  arid  Ntiuahmmm  Graham's  Msigazine,  both 
Indian  romances,  and  pure  inventions  of  the  author, 
together  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous  descrip- 
tive poems. 

After  his  ordination,  Mr.  Noble  %vas  settled  for 
a  time  in  North  Carolina,  in  a  parish  on  the 
Albemarle  river.  Still  devoted  to  nature,  he 
passed  Ins  summers  in  extensive  tours  in  the 
AUeghanies.  In  1844  he  became  rector  of  a 
church  at  Catbkili,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he 
enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  artist 
Cole ;  the  two  friends  being  drawn  to  each  other 
by  a  common  love  of  nature  and  ix>etieal  sympa- 
thies. An  ample  record  of  this  intercourse  is  pre- 
served in  Mr.  Noble's  eloquent  memorial  of  his 
companion,  modestly  bearing  its  title  from  the 
artist's  chief  pictures,  The  Cowrw  of  Empire, 
Voyage  of  Lfe,  and  other  Picture®  of  Thomas 
Cole,  N«A.,  with  Selections  from  7ns  Letters  and 
M  seellan&ws  Writings  :  illustrative  of  his  Lfe, 
Character  and  Genius.  Mr.  Cole  died  in  1848, 
and  this  work  wa*  undertaken,  with  full  possession 
of  his  numerous  manuscripts,  shortly  after.  It 
did  not,  however,  appear  from  the  press  till  1853. 
Its  best  characteristic  is  its  sympathy  with  the 
genius  of  its  subject  It  may  pass  for  an  auto- 
biography of  the  artist,  sa  faiiMuBy  is  Ms  spirit 
represented  by  a  kindred  mind. 

Mr.  Noble  is  BOW  a  rector  in  Chicago-  His 
poems  are  marked  by  their  faithful  description 
of  nature,  and  a  dreamy,  poetical  spirit,  in  har- 
mony with  the  landscape. 

**  Mr.  Noble's  later  works  are :  The  Hours, 
and  other  Poems,  1857  j  and  After  Icebergs*  with 
a  Painter;  a  Summer  Vdtyage  to  Labrador  and 
Around  Newfoundland,  with  the  artist  Church. 
1861. 


TO  A.  SWAJT,  FLYBS&  BY  IJ1GHT  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  BUEOH. 

Oh,  what  a  still,  bright  night  I — the  dropping  dew 
Wakes  startling  echoes  in  the  sleeping  wood : 
The  round-topped  groves  across  yon  polished  lake 
Beneath  a  moon-light  glory  seem  to  bend. 
But,  hark! — what  sound — out  of  the  dewy  deep, 
How  like  a  far-off  bugle's  shrillest  note 
It  sinks  into  the  listening  wilderness. 
A  Swan — 1  know  her  by  the  trumpet-tone: 
"Winging  her  airy  way  in  the  cool  heaven, 
Piping  her  midnight  melody,  she  comes. 
Beautiful  bird] — at  this  mysterious  hour 
Why  on  the  wing,  with  chant  so  wild,and  shrill?— . 
The  loon,  most  wakeful  of  the  water-fowl, 
Sung  out  her  last  good-night  an  hour  ago ; 
Midway,  she  sits  upon  the  glassy  cove, 
Whist  as  the  floating  lily  at  her  side, 
The  purple-pinioned  hern,  that  loves  to  fan, 
At  evening  late,  as  thin  anil  chill  an  air, 
With  the  wild-duck  is  nodding  in  the  reeds. 
Frightened,  perchance,  from  solitary  haunt, 
At  grassy  isle,  or  silver-sanded  bank,   , 
By  barking  fox,  now,  heedless  of  alarm, 
With  thy  own  music  and  its  echo  pleased, 
Ttiou  sail'st,  at  random,  on  the  aerial  tide. 
Lone  minstrel  of  the  night,  if  such  thou  roamest, 
His  own  who  would  not  wish  thy  strong  white 
wings? — 
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wfoeelVt  into  a  thinner  air, 
Or  fiink'st  aslant  to  regions  of  the  dew, 
How  spirit-like  thy  bn^le-tones  must  seem, 
In  whiajwers  dying  in  the  upper  deep— • 
How  sweet  the  mellow  echoes,  eonm  g  up, 
Like  annwerii  g  calls,  to  tempt  thee  down  to  rest  I 
And  hither,  haply,  thou  wilt  bend  thy  neck 
To  shake  thy  quills  arid  bathe  thy  sr.owy  breast 
Till  morn,  if  thy  down-glancing  eye  catch  not 
Thy  stortlii  g  image  rising  in  the  lake. 
Lone  wanderer,  that  see'st,  from  thy  far  height, 
The  dark  land  set  with  many  a  star-bright  {K>od» 
Alight : — thou  wilt  noi  find  a  lorelier  rest. 
lilies,  like  thy  own  feathery  bosom  fair, 
Ue  thick  as  stars  around  its  sheltering  isles, 
Fearless,  among  them,  as  their  guardian  queen, 
'Heath  over-beudiDg  branches  shalt  thou  glide, 
Till  early  birds  shake  down  the  heavy  drwr, 
And  whistling  pinions  wana  thee  to  the  wing. 
How  clearer  sounds  thy  voiee,  and  thou  art  nigh  ;— 
From  central  sky  thy  clarion  music  falls, 
Oh,  what  a  mystic  power  hath  one  wild  throat, 
Yocal,  at  midnight,  in  the  depths  of  heaven  I — 
What  soothing  harmonies  the  trembling  air 
Through  the  etherial  halls  may  breathe,  that  car 
-Which  aBks  no  echo — the  internal  ear, 
Alone  can  list.    But,  hark,  how  hill  and  dell 
Catch  up  the  falling  melody  1    They  corae, 
The  dulcet  echoes  from  the  hollow  woods, 
Like  music  of- their  own :  while  lingering  in 
From  misty  isles,  steal  softest  symphonies, 
It  hath  strange  might  to  thrill  each  living  heart. 
The  weary  hunter,  listening  with  hushed  breath, 
As  the  sweet  tones  with,  his  sensations*  play, 
A  gentle  ti.igling  feels  in  every  vein, 
And  all  forgets  his  home  and  toilsome  hunt. 
Kiver,  that  linkest  in  one  sparkling  chain 
The  crescent  lakes  and  ponds  of  Wastitenug, 
For  ever  be  thy  darkening  oaks  uncut ; 
Thy  plains  unfurrowed  and  thy  meads  noiaown ! 
Thut  thy  wild  singing-birds,  imseare*!,  may  blend. 
Pally,  with  thine,  their  own  free  Mttte&reJsy, 
And  nightly,  wake  thy  silent  solitudes. 

Bird  of  Hie  tireless  wing,  tfeou  wHi  not  stoop; 

Thine  eye  is  on  the  border  of  ttie  sky, 

Skirted,  perchance,  by  Huron  or  Si  dair. 

The  chasing  m(M>nbe«is,  glancing  on  thy  plumes, 

Reveal  thee  now  a  thiag  of  life  and  l%ht» 

Lesseni  g  and  sinking  in  the  mist  less  blue. 

There,  tliou  art  lost — thy  bugle-tones  are  hushed! — 

Tinkle  the  wood- vaults  with  far-dropping  dew : 

Yet,  in  mine  ear  thy  last  notes  linger  still ; 

And,  like  the  close  of  distant  music  mild, 

Die,  with  a  pleasing  sadness,  on  my  heart 

**THB  SPfcENIHB    M3EBBBSS    OF    CAFE  ST.  JOHJT —  FROM 
-  AFTER  ICKBEIMSS  WITH  A   FAIKTBB. 

We  are  making  a.  round  of  emUs  on, all  the  Ice- 
bergs* of  Cape  St.  IOJSMS,  painting,  sketching,  and 
pencilling  as  we  go.  Our  calls  are  cut  short  for 
the  want  of  wind,  and  we  lie,  becalmed  ©a  the  low, 
broad  swells,  majestically  rolling  in  upon  the 
Cape,  only  a  mile  to  the  south-west.  Captain 
Knight  is  evidently  unquiet  at  this  proximity.  A 
powerful  current  is  setting  rapidly  in,  carrying  us 
over  depths  too  great  for  our  cables,  up  to  the 
very  cliffs.  If  the  adventurous  mariner,  who  first 
sighted  this  bold  aud  forward  headland,  was  bent 
upon  christening  it  by  an  apostolic  name,  why  did 
he  not  call  it  Cape  St.  Peter?  All  in  all,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  inest,  coas*  scenery  I  have  ever  seen ; 
and  Captain  Knight  assures  us  it  is  the  very  finest 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  a 
black,  jagged  wall,  often,  four,  and  even  five 


dred  feet  in  height,  with  a  five-mile  front,  and  tlie 
deep  sea  close  in  to  the  rock,  without  a  beach, 
and  almost  without  a  foothold.  This  stupendous, 
natural  wharf  stretches  back  into  the  south-west 
toward  the  main  land,  widening  very  little  for 
twenty  miles  or  more,  dividing  the  large  expanse 
of  White  Bay  on  the  west  from  the  larger  expanse 
of  Notre  Dume  Bay  on  the  east  .and  south,  the 
fine  JSgean,  before  mentioned,  with  its  multitudi- 
nous islands,  of  which  we  get  not  the  least  notion 
from  any  of  our  popular  maps. 

Such  is  a  kind  of  charcoal  sketch  of  Cape  St. 
John,  toward  which,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  jet  do, 
we  are  slowly  drifting.  Unless  there  be  power  "m 
our  boat,  manned  by  all  the  crew  pulling  across 
the  current,  with  the  Captain  on  the  bow  cracking 
them  up  with  his  fine,  firm  voice,  1  do  not  see  why 
we  are  not  in  the  greatest  danger  of  drifting 
ashore.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  breath  of 
wind  under  the  cliffs,  by  which  we  might  escape 
round  into  still  water.  With  ail  the  quiet  of  the 
ocean,  I  see  the  white  surf  spring  up  against  the 
precipices.  In,  the  strongest  gales  of  tlie  Atlantic, 
the  surges  here  must  be  perfectly  terrific,  and 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  em  the  globe.  The 
great  Baffin  current,  sweeping  past  with  force 
and  velocity,  makes  this  a  point  of  singular  dan- 
ger. |  T®  be  wrecked  here,  with  all  gentleness, 
would  be  pretty  sure  destruction.  In  a  storm,  tie 
chance  of  escape  would  be  about  the  same  as  in 
the  rapids  of  Niagara.  After  all,  there  is  a  Ine 
excitement  in  this  rather  perilous  pky  with  the 
sublime  and  desolate.  Would  any  believe  it?  I 
am  actually  sea-sick,  and  that  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  this  grandeur  of  adamant  and  ice.  I 
find  I  am  not  alone.  The  painter  with  his  live 
colors  falls  to  the  same  level  of  suffering  with  the 
man  of  the  dull  lead-pencil  and  the  note-book.  A 
slight  breeze  has  relieved  us  off  all  anxiety,  and 
all  necessity  of  further  effort '  40  row  out  of  dan- 
ger. We  are  moving  perceptibly  up  the  wide  cur- 
rent, and  propose  to  escape  to  the  north  as  soon 
as  the  wind  shall  favor. 

We  hare  jus*  passed  a  fragm ent .  of  some  one 
of  the  surrounding  icebergs  that  has  amused  us. 
It  bore  the  resemblance  of  a  huge  polar  bear,  re- 
posing upon  the  base  of  an  inverted  cone  with  a 
twist  of  a  sea-shell,  and  whirling  slowly  round 
and  round.  The  ever-attending  green  water,  with 
its  aerial  clearness,  enabled  us  to  see  its  spiral 
folds  and  horns  as  they  hun-$  suspended  in  the 
deep.  The  bemr,  a  ten-foot  mass  in  tolerable  pro- 
portion, seemed  to  be  regularly  beset  by  a  pack 
of  hungry  little  swells,  First,  one  would  take 
him  on  the  haunch,  then  whip  back  into  the  sea 
over  his  tail  and  between  Ma*  legs.  Presently  a 
bolder  swell  would  rise  and  pilch  into  Ms  back 
with  a  ferocity  that  threatened  instant  destruc- 
tion, H  only  washed  Ms  satin  fleece  the  whiter. 
While  Bruin  was  terming*  to  look  the  daring  as- 
sailant in  the  fkce,  the  rogue  had  pitched  himself 
back  into  his  cave,  Ko  sooner  that,  than  a  very 
bull-dog  of  a  billow  would  attack  him  in  the  face. 
The  serenity  with  whieh  the  impertinent  assault 
was  bdrie  was  complete.  It  was  but  a  puff  of 
silvery  dust,  powdering  his  mane  with  fresher 
brightness.  Nothing  would  be  left  of  bull  but  a 
little  froth  of  all  the  foam  displayed  in  the  fierce 
onset.  He  too  would  turn  and  scad  into  hi» 
hiding-place.  Persistent  little  waves!  After  a 
dash  singly,  all  around,  upon  the  common  eaemy, 
as  if  by  some  silent  agreement  under  water,  they 
would  all  ru*h  oa,-at  once,  with  their  loudest  roar 
and  shaggiest  foam,  and  overwhelm  poor  bear  so 
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completely ,  that  nothing  less  might  be  expected 
than  to  behold  him  broken  into  his  four  quarters, 
and  floating  helplessly  asunder.  Mistaken  spec- 
tators! Although,  by  his  momentary  rolling  and 
plunging,  he  was  evidently  aroused,  yet  neither 
Bruin  nor  his  burrow  were  at  all  the  worse  for  all 
the  wear  anl  washing.  The  deep  fluting,  the 
wrinkled  folds,  and  cavities,  over  and  through 
which  the  green  and  silvery  water  rushed  back 
into  the  sea,  rivalled  the  most  exquisite  sculpture. 
An<i  nature  not  only  gives  her  marbles,  with  the 
finest  lines,  the  most  perfect  lights  and  shades,  she 
colors  them  also.  She  is  no  monochromist,  but 
polychroie,  importing  such  touches  of  dove-tints, 
emerald  and  azure,  as  she  bestows  upon  her  gems 
and  her  skies. 

\  We  are  bearing  up  under  the  big  berg  as  closely 
as  we  dare.  To  our  delight,  whnt  we  have  been 
wishing,  and  watching  for,  is  actually  taking  place; 
loud  explosions  with  heavy  falls  of  ice,  followed 
by  the  cataract-like  roar,  and  the  high,  thin  seas, 
wheeling  away  beautifully  crested  with  sparkling 
foam.  If  it  is  possible,  imagine  the  effect  upon 
the  beholder:  This  precipice  of  ice,  with  tremen- 
dous cracking,  is  falling  toward  us  with  a  majestic 
and  awful  motion.  Down  sinks  the  long  water- 
line  into  the  black  deep ;  down  go  the  porcelain 
crags,  and  galleries  of  glassy  sculptures,  a  speech- 
less and  awful  baptism.  How"  it  pauses  and  re- 
turns: up"  rise  sculptures  and  crags  streaming 
with  the  shining,  white  brine;  up  conies  the 
great,  encircling  line,  followed  by  things  new  and 
strange,  crags,  aiefees,  balconies  and  caves;  uji, 
up  it  rises,  higher  aacl  higher  still,  crossing  the 
very  breast  of  the  grand  ice,  and"  all  bathed  with 
rivulets  of  gleaming  fo«nn.  Over  goes  the  sum- 
mit, ridge,  pinnacles  and  all,  standing  off  obliquely 
in  the  opposite  air.  Now  it  pauses  in  its  upward 
roll:  back  it  comes  again,  cracking,  cracking, 
cracking,  "groaning  out  harsh  thunder"  as  it 
comes,  and  threatening  to  burst,  like  a  mighty 
bomb,  into  millions  of  glittering  fragments.  The 
spectacle  is  terrific  and  magnificent  Emotion  is 
irrepressible,  and  peals  of  wild  hurra  burst  forth 
from  all. 

The  effect  of  the  sky-line  of  this  berg  is  mar- 
Tellously  beautiful.  An  overhanging  precipice 
on  this  side,  and  steep  slopes  on  the  other,  give  a 
thin  and  notched  ridge,  with  an  almost  knife- 
like  sharpness,  and  the  transparency  and  tint  of 
sapphire,  a  miracle  of  beauty  along  the  heights 
of  the  dead  white  ice,  over  which  the  sight  darts 
into  the  spotless  ultramarine  of  the  heavens.  On 
the  right  and  left  shoulders  of  the  berg,  the 
slopes  fall  off  steeply  this  way,  having  the  folds 
and  the  strange  purity  peculiar  to  snow-drifts. 
One  who  has  dwelt  pleasantly  upon  draperies  in 
marble, — upon  those  lovely  swellings  and  de- 
pressions,—  those  sweet  surfaces  and  lines  of  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  human  form,  perfected  in  the 
works  of  sculptors,  will  appreciate  the  sentiment 
of  the  ices  to  which  I  point. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  over-sentimental 
and  extravagant,  I  will  say  something  more  of 
the  great  iceberg  of  Cape  St.  John,  now  that  we 
are  retiring  from  it,  and  giving  it  our  last  look. 
Of  all  objects  an  iceberg  is  in  the  highest  degree 
multiform  in  its  effects.  Changeable  in  its  colors 
as  the  streamers  of  the  northern  sky,  it  will  also 
pass  from  one  shape  to  another  with  singular 
rapidity.  As  we  recede,  the  tipper  portions  of 
the  solid  ice  have  a  light  and  aerial  effect,  a  de- 
scription of  which  is  simply  impossible.  Peaks 
and  spires  rise  out  of  the  strong  and  apparently 


unchanging  base  with  the  light  activity  of  flame. 
A  mighty  structure  on  fire,  all  in  ice! 

Cape  St.  John!  —  As  we  slowly  glide  away 
toward  the  north,  and  gaze  back  upon  its  everlast- 
ing cliffs,  confronted  by  these  wonderful  icebergs, 
the  glorious  architecture  of  the  polar  night,  I 
think  of  the  apostle's  vision  of  permanent  nnd 
shining  walls,  "the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"  *>the 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God." 

4*  The  good  south  wind "  blows  at  last  with 
strength,  and  we  speed  on  our  way  over  the  great 
ocenn,  darkly  shining  in  all  its  violet  beauty. 
Pricking  above  the  horizon,  the  peak  of  a  berg 
sparkles  in  the  glowing  daylight  of  the  west  like 

a  silvery  star.  C has  painted  with  great  effect, 

notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  lines  and  touches 
from  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  If  one  is  curious 
about  the  troubles  of  painting  on  a  little  coaster, 
lightly  ballasted,  dashing  forward  frequently 
under  a  press  of  sail,  with  a  short  sea,  I  would 
recommend  him  to  a  good,  stout  swing.  While  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  smooth  and  sickening  vibra- 
tions, let  him  spread  his  pallet,  arrange  his  can- 
vas", and  paint  a  pair  of  colts  at  their  gambols  in 
some  adjacent  field. 

HEST&T  HO&MAN  HUDSON. 
Mu.  HUDSON  was  bora  January  28,  1814,  in  the 
town  of  Cornwall,  Addison  County,  Vermont. 
The  first  eighteen  years  of  his  Mfe  were  mainly 
spent  on  €he  farm  and  in  the  common  school 
For  his  early  religions  instruction  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  Bev.  Jedediah  Bushnell,  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  "  a  minister  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land school,  a  venerable  and  excellent  man,  a 
somewhat  stiff"  and  rigid  Calvinist,  indeed,  but 
well  fraught  with  the  best  qualities  of  a  Christian 
pastor  and  gentleman,"  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Mr.  Hudson  removed  to  MUdlebury,  a  town  ad- 
joining Cornwall,  where  he  became  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Ira  Allen,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
trade  of  coach-making.  Here  he  continued  as 
apprentice  and  journeyman  about  four  years, 
when  he  resolved  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a  col- 
lege education.  He  began  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  fall  of  18B5,  entered  the  Freshman 
class  of  Middlebury  College  the  following  August, 
and  was  graduated  in  1840.  His  next  three  years 
were  spent  in  teaching  at  the  South,  one  year  at 
Kentucky,  and  two  years  in  Hants ville,  Alabama. 
Having  early  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  and 
especially  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  he  found  time  to  write  out  a  course 
of  lectures  on  his  favorite  author,  which  he  first 
delivered  at  Huntsville,  and  shortly  after  at  Mo- 
bile, in  the  winter  of  1843—  L  The  next  spring 
he  repeated  the  course  at  Cincinnati.  Induced 
by  his  success  in  these  places  he  visited  Boston 
the  following  winter,  where  the  lectures  were 
listened  to  by  large  and  intelligent  audiences, 
bringing  the  author  both  fame  and  profit.  The 
first  result  was  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Mends  by  whose  aid 
he  had  been  assisted  while  in  college.  The  lectures 
were  repeated  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities  with  varying  success,  and  finally  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  Baker  and  Scribner,  in. 
New  York,  in  1848. 

Mr.  Hudson's  early  religious  views  had  under- 
gone  considerable  change  from  the  Congregational- 
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ism  In  which  he  was  brought  tip,  when  In  1844  he 
became  acquainted  in  Boston  with  the  late  Dr. 


"William  Croiwell,  who  had  then  jnst  entered  oa 
his  ministerial  work  in  the  parish  of  the  Advent, 
Earnestly  attached  to  the  man  and  his  doctrines, 
Mr.  Hudson  became  a  member  of  the  congreg&~ 
tion,  and  not  long  after  a  candidate  for  orders  in 
the  diocese  of  New  York.  He  was  ordained^  by 
Bishop  Whittingham,  in  Trinity  Church,  in  1849. 
.  The  following  year,  at  the  solicitation  of  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  he  engaged  to  edit 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  in  eleven  volume?,  on 
tine  plan  and  in  the  style  of  the  Chiswick  edition 
published  in  1826.  This  work  was  nearly  com- 
pleted in  1855,  having  reached  its  eighth  volumes, 
the  publication  having  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  elaborate  cure  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
editor,  and  the  necessity  he  hss  been  imdier  of 
associating  with  it  more  remunerating  pursuits. 
The  chief  points  in  the  edition  are  a  tihoroogh 
revision  and  restoration  of  the  text  according  to 
the  ancient  copies,  notes  carefully  selected  and 
compactly  written,  and  an  introduction,  histori- 
cal, bibliographical,  and  critical,  to  each  play. 

In  Neveulfeer,  1852,  Mr.  Hudson  became  party 
to  an  arrangement  to  edit  the  Churchman  news- 
paper in  New  York.  He  entered  upon  the  work, 
which  he  discharged  with  eminent  ability,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1853,  and  continued  in  it  till 
September  9, 1854,  when  he  withdrew  in  conse- 
quence of  what  seemed  to  him  unreasonable  en- 
croachments of  the  proprietor  upon  his  province. 

In  addition  to  these  editorial  and  other  labors, 
Mr.  Hudson  has  written  a  number  of  elaborate 
articles  in  the  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals, 
including  Thong*kt&  on  ^Bc^calwn^  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review,*  a  paper  which  contains  the  sab- 
stance  of  a  well  digested  volume;  On  'Lard 
Ma&0n*#  and  Maecmlay^s  IRstorw&i  an.  essay  on 
The  Eight  Sources  of  M&ral  and  PolMcaUTnow- 
ledge,  in  the  Church  Review ;  and  a  masterly  re- 
view of  Bailey's  Festns  in  the  American  "Whig 
Review.  In  1830  Mr.  Hudson  published  a  ser- 
mon, Old  WiM  in  Old  BotUe^  originally  preached 
at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  in  Boston. 

The  stjL&  of  Mr.  Hudson  is  marked  by  a  cer- 


fara  ragged  strength  and  quaintne^w;  occasion- 
ally reminding  the  reader,  in  its  construction  and 
the  analytical  subtleties  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle, 
of  the  old  school  of  English  theological  writing. 
His  composition  is  labored,  sinewy,  and  profonnd. 
As  a  moralist,  his  views  are  liberal  and  enlarged, 
while  opposed  as  far  as  possible  to  maudlin  phi- 
lanthropy and  sentimentality.  As  a  critic  of 
Shakespeare  he  is  acute,  philosophical,  reveren- 
tial ;  following  the  school  of  Coleridge,  and  re- 
producing from  the  heart  of  the  subject  the  ele- 
ments of  the  author's  characters,  which  are 
drawn  out  in  a  fine  amplification. 

THE  WMKB  SISTERS—  FttOM  THE  LECTURES  ON  BHJJOartAKR, 

The  Weird  Sisters  are  the  creatures  not  of  any  pre- 
existing superstition,  but  purely  of  Shakespeare's 
own  miud.  They  are  altogether  unlike  any  thing 
else  that  art  or  superstition  ever  invented.  The  old 
witches  of  northern  mythology  would  not  have  an- 
swered the  poet*s  purpose;  those  eocild  only  act 
upon  men,  —  these  act  within,  them  ;  thoee  opposed 
themselves  against  human  will,  —  these  identify  them- 
selves with  it  ;  those  <soeld  inflict  iiyury,  —  these  in- 
flict guilt;  those  could  work  men's  physical  ruin,  — 
these  win  men  to  work  their  own  spiritual  rtdnu 
Macbeth  cannot  resist  them,  because  they  take  from 
him  the  very  will  and  spirit  of  resistance*  Their 
power  takes  hold  of  him  like  a  fascination  of  hell  : 
it  seems  as  terrible  and  as  inevitable  «s  that  of  origi- 
nal sin  ;  insuring  the  commission  of  crime,  not  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  for  then  it  would  be  no  crime, 
but  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact  In  using  them, 
Shakespeare  but  borrowed  the  drapery  of  pre-exist- 
ing superstition  to  secure  faith  in  an  entirely  new 
creation.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of 
human  belief  he  was  thus  enabled  to  enlist  the  ser- 
vices  of  old  erednlity  in  favor  of  agents  or  iBstro- 
ments  suited  to  his  peculiar  purpose. 

The  Weiw!  Sisters  are  &  eooaotiiatioa  of  fte  fep- 
rfble  and  the  grotesque,  and  hold  the  mind  in  sus- 
pense between  kogbter  and  fear.  Bmatbtiag  old 
women  save  that  they  have  long  beards,  they  babble 
up  into  human  shape,  but  are  free  from  all  taaaaa 
relations  ;  without  age,  or  sex,  or  kin  ;  without  birth, 
or  death  ;  passionless  and  motionless;  anomalous  alike 
in  looks,  in  action,  and  in  speech  ;  nameless  them- 
selves, and  doing  nameless  deeds.  Coleridge  de- 
scribes them  as  the  imaginative  divorced  from  the 
good  ;  and  this  description,  to  one  who  understands 
it,  expresses  their  nature  better  than  any  thing  else 
I  have  seen.  Gifted  with  the  powers  of  prescience 
and  prophecy,  their  predictions  seem  replete  with  an 
indescribable  charm  which  works  their  own  fulfil- 
ment, so  as  almost  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether 
they  predestinate  or  produce,  or  only  foresee  and 
foretell  the  subsequent  events. 

Such  as  they  are,  — 

So  withered  wd  so  trfld  fe  tbeir  attire; 
That  look  not  like  the  Inhabitants  o'  title  earth, 


sroh  is  the  language  in  which  they  mutter  their 
horrid  incwntations.  It  is,  if  such  a  thing  be  pos- 
sible or  imaginable,  the  poetry  of  hell,  and  seems 
dripping'  with  the  very  dews  of  the  pit.  A  wondrous 
potency,  like  the  fumes  of  their  charmed  pot,  seems 
stealing  over  our  minds  as  they  compound  the  in- 
gredients of  their^  hell-broth.  In  the  materials 
which,  make  tip  the"  contents  of  their  cauldron,  smsJi 
aa 

Toad,  that  rander  eoMest  stooe, 
Days  and  nights  has*  thirty-one 
Sweltered  Tanom,  sleeping  f^t  ; 
"Witch's  jxmmmy  ;  m&w  »M  gilf 
Of  the  ravined  salt-sea  shark; 
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Boot  of  bemlock,  di^d  f  the  dwk; 
Ltver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
0a!l  of  go«t ;  «*ud  stipe  of  yew, 
filirerea  in  the  moon's  eclipse  ; 
Nos«  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips; 
Finjrer  of  birth-fitnmgted  baJxs, 
Ditch-delivered  by  a  drab; 

sow's  btood,  that  bath  eaten 

Bar  nine  farrow ;  grease  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet ; — 

tliere  is  a  strange  confusion  of  the  natural  and  su- 
pernatural, which  set-res  to  enchant  and  bewilder 
the  mind  into  passiveness.  Oar  very  ignorance  of 
any  physical  emcacy  or  tendency  in  the  substances 
and  conditions  here  specified,  only  enhances  to  our 
imagination  their  moral  potency ;  so  that  they  seem 
more  powerful  over  the  soul  inasmuch  as  they  are 
powerless  over  the  body, — The  Weird  Sisters,  in- 
deed, and  all  that  belong  to  them,  are  but  poetical 
impersonations  of  evil  influences:  they  are  the  im- 
aginative, irresponsible  agents  or  instruments  of 
the  devil ;  capable  of  inspiring  guilt,  but  not  of  in- 
curring it;  in  and  through  whom  all  the  powers  of 
their  chief  seem  bent  up  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
given  purpose.  But  with  all  their  essential  wicked- 
ness there  is  nothing  gross,  or  vulgar,  or  sensual 
about  them.  They  are  the  very  purity  of  sin  in- 
carnate; the  vestal  viigins,  so  to  speak,  of  hell ; 
radiant  with  a  sort  of  inverted  holiness;  fearful 
anomalies  in,  body  and  soul,  in  whom  every  thitsg 
seems  reversed;  whose  elevation  is  downwards; 
whose  duty  is  sin ;  whose  religion  is  wickedness ;  and 
Ifce  law  of  whose;  being  is  violation,  of  law !  Unlike 
fee  Furies  of  Bsehylu®,  they  are  peirific,  pot  to  the 
senses,  but  to  the  thoughts.  At  first,  indeed,  on 
merely  looking  at  them,  we  can  hardly  keep  from 
Iragbttng;  so  mcoaih  a»d  grotesque  is  their  appear- 
ance: but  afterward^  oa  looking  into  them,  we  find 
them  terrible  beyond  description ;  and  the  more  we 
look  into  them,  the  more  terrible  do  they  become ; 
the  blood  almost  cardllz  g  in  our  veins  as,  dancing 
and  si ngirg  their  infernal  glees  over  embryo  murders, 
they  unfold  to  our  thoughts  the  cold,  passionless,  in- 
exhaustible malignity  and  deformity  of  their  nature. 

In  beings  thus  made  and  thus  mannered ;  in  their 
fantastical  and  unearthly  aspect,  awakening  mixed 
emotions  ofj  terror  and  mirth ;  in  their  omii  ous  re- 
serve and  oracular  brevity  of  speech,  so  fitted  at 
once  to  overcome  scepticism,  to  sharpen  curiosity, 
and  to  feed  ambitious  hopes ;  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  prophetic  greeting,  a  blasted  heath,  as  a  spot 
desertedfby  nature  and  sacied  to  infernal  orgies,-— 
the  influences  of  the  place  thus  Jailing  in  with  the 
superaatuial  style  and  matter  of  their  discourses ;  in 
all  this  we  recognise  a  peculiar  adaptedness  to  gene- 
rate even  in  the  strongest  minds  a  belief  in  their  pre- 
dictions. 

What  effect,  then,  do  the  Weird  Sisters  have  on 
the  action  of  the  play  ?  Are  their  discourses  neces- 
sary to  the  enacting  of  the  subsequent  crimes?  and, 
if  so,  are  they  necessary  as  the  cause,  or  only  as 
the  condition  of  those  crimes?  Do  they  operate  to 
deprave,  or  only  to  developethe  characters  brought 
tinder  their  influence  ?  In  a  word,  do  they  create 
the  evil  heart,  or  only  untie  the  evil  hands?  These 
questions  have  been  variously  answered  by  critics. 
Not  to  dwell  on  these  various  answers,  it  seems  to 
me  tolerably  clear/that  the  agency  of  the  Weird 
Sisters  extends  only  to  the  inspiring  of  confidence  in 
what  they  predict  This  confidence  they  awaken 
in  Banquo  equally  as  in  Macbeth ;  yet  the  only  ef- 
fect of  their  proceedings  on  Banquo  is  to  try  and 
prove  his  virtue.  The  fair  inference,  then,  is,  that 
they  furnish  the  motives,  not  the  principles  of  action  j 
and  these  motives  are  of  course  to  good  or  to  bad, 
according  to  the  several  preformations  and  predis- 
positions of  character  whereon  thej-  operate.  But 


what  relation  does  motive  bear  to  action  ?  On  this 
point,  too,  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  much  of 
needless  confusion.  Now  moral  action,  like  vision, 
presupposes  two  things,  a  condition  and  a  cause. 
Light  and  visual  power  are  both  indispensable  to 
sight ;  there  can  be  no  vision  without  light ;  yet  the 
cause  of  vision,  as  every  body  knows,  is  the  visual 
power  pre-existing  in  the  eye.  Neither  can  we 
walk  without  an  area  to  walk  upon ;  yet  nobody,  I 
suppose,  would  pronounce  that  area  the  cause  of 
our  walking.  On  the  contrary,  that  cause  is  ob- 
viously within  ourselves ;  it  lies  in  our  own  innate 
mobility ;  and  the  area  is  necessary  only  as  the  condi- 
tion of  our  walking.  lii  like  manner  both  will  and 
motive  are  indispensable  to  moral  action.  We  can- 
not act  without  motives,  any  more  than  we  can 
breathe  without  air;  yet  the  cause  of  our  acting  lies 
in  certain  powers  and  principles  within  us.  As, 
therefore,  vision  springs  from  the  meeting  of  visual 
power  with  light,  so  action  springs  from  the  meeting 
of  will  with  motive.  Surely,  then,  those  who  persist 
in  holding  m'otives  responsible  for  our  actions,  would 
do  well  to  remember,  that  motives  can  avail  but 
little  after  all  without  something  to  be  moved. 

One  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  our  acting,  in 
all  eases,  is  a  belief  in  the  possibility  and  even  the 
practicability  of  what  we  undertake.  However  ar- 
dent and  lawless  may  be  our  desire  of  a  given  ob- 
ject^ still  a  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  reach- 
ing it  necessarily  precludes  all  efforts  to  reach  it. 
So  fully  are  we  persuaded  thnt  we  cannot  jump 
over  the  motto,  that  we  do  not  even  wish,  much  less 
attempt  to  do  it.  *  Generally,  indeed,  apprehensions 
aid  assurances  more  or  less  strong  of  failure  and 
punishment  in  criminal  attempts  operate  to  throw  us 
back  upon  better  principles  of  action;  we  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity ;  and  from  the  danger  nnd  difficulty 
of  indulging  evil  and  unlawful  desires,  fall  back  upon 
such  aa  are  lawful  and  good ;  wherein,  to  our  sur- 
prise, nature  often  rewards  us  with  far  greater  plea- 
sures than  we  had  anticipated  from  the  opposite 
course.  He  who  removes  those  apprehensions  and 
assurances  from  any  wicked  enterprise,  and  convin- 
ces us  of  its  safety  and  practicability,  may  be  justly 
said  to  furnish  us  motives  to  engage  in  it ;  that  is, 
he  gives  us  the  conditions  upon  which,  but  not  the 
principles  from  which,  our  actions  proceed;  and 
therefore  does  not,  properly  speaking,  deprave,  but 
only  developes  our  character.  For  example,  in  am- 
bition itself,  unchecked  and  unrestrained  by  any 
higher  principles,  are  contained  the  elements  of  aft 
the  crimes  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
its  objacta  I  say  successful  prosecution ;  for  such 
ambition  is,  from  its  nature,  regardless  of  every 
thing  but  the  chances  of  defeat:  so  that  nothing  less 
than  the  conviction  or  the  apprehension  that  crimes 
will  not  succeed,  can  prevent  such  ambition  from 
employing  them. 

Mr.  Hudson  completed  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  with  the  eleventh  volume, 
in  1856.  In  addition  to  the  carefully  annotated 
text,"  marked  by  diligent  reading,  judicious 
selection  of  the  most  intelligent  labors  of  the 
best  commentators,  and  original  deduction,  this 
work  is  valuable  for  an  elaborate  presentation, 
and  discussion  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
poet's  biography  in  a  "Life  of  Shakspeare," 
and  a  painstaking  "Historical  Sketch  of  the 
English  Drama  before  Shakspeare."  In  the 
merit  of  philosophical  discrimination  and  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  character,  Mr.  Hudson's 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  among  the  many  which 
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have  appeared  of  the  dramatist,  has  its  especial 
claims  upon  public  attention. 

From  January,  1857,  to  Jane,  1858,  Mr.  Hod- 
son  edited  at  New  York  a  periodical  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  entitled  The  American  Church, 
Monthly.  A  large  portion  of  this  journal  was 
written  by  the  editor,  who  brought  to  theology 
the  same  candid,  earnest  spirit  which  had  dis- 
tinguished his  labors  in  literature.  He  had 
important  assistance  in  this  publication  from 
Mr.  Hugh  Davy  Evans,  of  Baltimore,*  a  writer 
of  marked  ability  in  the  discussion  of  theologi- 
cal, political,  and  social  topics.  On  the  close  of 
this  publication,  in  its  third  volume,  Mr.  Hudson 
accepted  a  call  to  a  parish  at  Litchfield,  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  passed  the  years  185*J  and  1860. 
In  the  winter  of  the  year  1860-'61,  he  delivered 
a  new*  coarse  of  Shakspearian  lectures  in  New 
York  and  other  cities.  On  the  Fast-day  ap- 

Eointed  by  President  Buchanan,  January  4, 1861, 
e  delivered  a  sermon  in  New  York,  entitled 
Christian  Ptttriotmn,  which  has  been  published. 
Daring  the  lute  civil  war,  Mr.  lludson  served  as 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  was  for  some  time 
stationed  with  his  regiment  in  South  Carolina; 
lie  was  subsequently  in  General  Butler's  army, 
oa  the  James,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  a  letter  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Po&t,  reflecting  on,  that  officer,  he  was  placed 
under  arrest.  He  has  recently  published  an 
account  of  this  affair,  entitled,  A  Chaplain's 
Campaign  with  General  Butler  (New  York, 
printed  for  the  author,  1865,  8vo,  pp.  66). 

In  1871  Mr.  Hudson  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  Plays  of  Shakespeare^  selected  and  carefully , 
edited  for  the  use  of  fumilies  and  schools,  in 
two  volumes,  with  introductions  an«i  notes;  and 
in  ISn,  $A«fe*^<»«?  •  Ms  Ijfy  Artf  and  £»«•*- 
alters,  in  two  volumes. 

ELIAS  KASOH. 

*Fbe  Rev.  Elias  If  ason  was  born  at  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  April  21,  1811.  His  parents  removing 
shortly  after  to  Hopkinton,  the  years  of  his  boy- 
hood were  passed  in  that  romantic  town,  and 
several  of  them  at  the  celebrated  "  Frankland 
Place,'7  the  history  of  which  he  has  lately  writ- 
ten. Many  of  his  early  days  were  spent  in 
braiding  straw,  in  hunting,  in  fishing,  in  setting 
traps  for  rabbits,  quails,  and  partridges,  and  iit 
studying  Perry's  Spelling  jfook,  Adams's  Arith- 
metic, and  Morse's  Geography,  at  the  common 
schools,  then  kept  by  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Dan- 
iel  Earnest,  Abijah  Ellis*  andi  others.  His  taste 
for  reading  was  clevelopecl  early;  his  scanty 
means  were  carefully  Invested  in  sodb  books  as 
lie  could  find  for  sale  IE  the  village  store  where 
Ms  parents  traded.  By  good  fortune,  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Addison's  Spectator,  GoMsmith's  Vicar 
of  "Wakefield,  and  the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin  early 
fell  into  his  hands.  They  were  read  and  re-read 

*  Mr.  Evaas,  besides  Ms  eontribatlofis  t»  dinrcJi  journals,  is 
the  author  of  several  legal  works :  an  E«*ay  on  Pleading, 
(Baltimore  1821);  Maryland  C&mm<m  Law  PrttcMce  (183&); 
awl  of  several  publications  relating  t«t  Rf>i«sof>iM»y  J&M&y&  t& 
Prom  t&e  Vat$d&y  qf  Angtwnn  Ordinutwm  (1S44  and 
1851  >:  and  an  Etsay  on.  the  Episcopate  of  the  Firxt  Epi*ct>- 
pal  CJwreb  qfth&  United  State*  $  Ameri 
1855). 


with  avidity;  and,  afterward,  Scott's  Lady  of 
,  the  Lake  and  Marmion ;  the  poetns  of  Burns 
|  and  Dryden's  Virgil  gave  him  irrepressible  de- 
light. Indeed,  ere  the  age  of  twelve  had  been 
reached,  these  and  many  other  of  the  English 
classics  had  been  obtained  and  read  beneath  the 
elm  and  chestnut  trees  of  Magunco,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  which  the  Frankland  House 
stood.  He  also  found  a  stock  of  well-selected 
books  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel  Ilolbrook,  a 
relative,  in  Wrentham,  where  he  spent  many 
hours  in  reading  and  listening  to  stories  of  the 
Revolution,  in  which  the  father  of  the  family 
had  borne  a  part.  Two  of  the  sons.  Dr.  John 
E.  and  Silas  P.  Holbrook,  were  intense  lovers  of 
nature,  and,  through  their  influence,  Mr.  U" ason's 
mind  was  early  turned  to  the  study  of  natural 
history. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Ife  began  to  learn  the 
trade  of  paper-making,  with  David  Bigelow  & 
Co.,  of  Framragham,  and,  while  engaged  in  this 
employment,  continued  to  read  the  English 
poets  and  historians,  and  in  part  prepared  him- 
self for  college.  He  also  learned  the  art  of 
music  from  the  fragmentary  music-books  which 
were  gathered  from  the  paper-rags,  and  from 
which  he  copied  carefully  the  notes  of  every 
song  he  found  into  a  book  prepared  especially 
for  the  purpose.  His  final  preparation  for  col- 
lege was  made  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colton,  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  from  whose  kind  instruction  he 
entered  Brown  "University,  then  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  Dr.  "Wayland,  in  1831.  His  room- 
mate in  college  was  Leonard  Bliss,  author  of 
the  History  of  Rehoboth,  who  was  shot  inhu- 
manly in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  aoine  years  after- 
ward. Mr,  N ftsoifc**  &vorite  steely  in  bis  allege 
'Coarse  was  Greek,  in  wMefi  he  always  fad  the 
mark  of  u  excellent  ;w  and  fee  also  aaqolrei, 
while  at  the  University,  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  the  Italian.  On  graduating,  he 
tanght  fin  academy,  for  a  season,  at  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  and  at-  that  period  spent  six  or  seven 
hours  each  day  in  the  study  of  music  and  the 
modern  languages. 

Jn  February,  1836,  he  visited  Charleston, 
S.  0.,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  that  then 
delightful  city,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  rela- 
tive, Dn  John  E.  Holbrook,  distinguished  as  a 
naturalist^  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  South- 
ern flora,  and  gave  lectures  before  many  South- 
ern audiences  on  this  subject.  The  next  year 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  (reorgim  C&nrwr,  & 
daily  paper  published  in  Augusta;  and,  after 
this,  served  for  three  successive  years  as  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  at  Waynesboro,  Georgia, 
Here  he  studied  Hebrew,  continued  his  botanic 
rambles,  and,  in  one  winter,  as  books  were 
scarce  in  that  locality,  read  entirely  through, 
article  by  article,  the  original  edition  of  the  cel- 
ebrated French  Encyclopaedia^  by  Diderot  &n«l 
Ms  friends. 

On  returning  North,  in  1840,  Mr.  Nason  went 
to  reside  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  the  Latin,  high,  and  other 
schools  until  the  close  of  184§.  Daring  this 
period  he  ac^nired  a  knowledge  of  the  German, 
Spanish,  and  Byriac  languages,  edited  for  &  while 
the  Watchtower^  lectured  before  many  lyoenms, 
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and  wrote  many  articles  for  the  magazines.    lie 
also  studied  theology,  and   was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  in  the  summer  of  1849.    In  1850  he 
"became  master  of  the  high  school  in  Milford, 
and  in  1852  pastor  of  an  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalfst  denomination  at  Natick,  Mass.     In 
1858  he  was  called  to  the  Mystic  Church,  in 
Medford,  and  three  years  later  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.    He  now  resides  at  North  Bil- 
lerica,  Mass.,  as  an  author  and  lecturer. 

Mr.  Fason's  own  publications  are :  Sonps  for 
fhe  School  J2tow»  (1842);  Chrextomathie  Fran- 
caue  (1849);  Memoir  of  Be®,  W.  Howe,  of  Hop- 
tsmton  (1851);  Thou  £hatt  not  Steal  (1852)^; 
Strength  and  Beauty  of  the  Sanctuary,  a  Dedi- 
cation, Sermon  (1854);  Congregational  Hymn 
Book  (1857) ;  Congregational  Tune  Boole  (1858)'; 
Congregational  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  (1859) ; 
Our  Obligation*  to  Defend  Our  Country  (1861); 
Sermon  on  the  War  (1861);  Songs  for  Social 
and  Public.  Worship  (1862);  Eulogy  on  Edward 
Everett  (1865);  Fountains  of  Salvation  (1865); 
Eulogy  on,  Abraham  Lincoln  (1 865) ;  Sir  Charles 
Hmry  Fmn&land,  Baronet ;  <?r,  Boston  in  the 
Colonial  Times  (Munsell,  Albany,  1865). 

The  style  of  Mr.  Nason  is  marked  "by  its  im- 
passioned fervor.  A  genuine  lover  of  literature, 
fee  has  cultivated  Ms  imagination  by  the  study 
of  the  best  authors.  His  writings  show  the 
man  of  reading  and  reflection.  The  Eulogy  on 
Everett,  recently  delivered  before  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  is  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  tributes  paid  to  the  character 
and  labors  of  the  ieparted  scholar,  orator,  and 
statesman.  The  Eulogy  on  President  Lincoln, 
delivered  before  the  same  society,  is  equally 
marked  by  its  earnest  patriotism  and  nice  appre- 
ciation of  individual  character. 

**Mr.  Mason's  later  works  comprise:  Life 
<md  Character  of  Governor  John  Albion  Andrew, 
1868;  A  Monograph  on  Our  National  Song, 
1869;  Memoir  of  Mrs.  $manna'  Rovcson,  1870; 
The  Life  and  P^bjw  Services  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Wilson^  1872,  in  connection  with  Hon.  Thomas 
BusseU;  and  a  Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts^  1873. 
He  is  now  preparing  a  history  of  the  sacred  and 
lyrical  poets  of  America. 

PAKIEL  CLEMENT  COLESWOKTHT. 
Mr.  Colesworthy  is  a  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Boston,  having  among  his  immediate 
ancestors  one  of  the  celebrated  u  Boston  Tea- 
Party.n  He  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  July 
14, 1810.  He  established  the  Portland  Tribune, 
&  weekly  paper  devoted  to  literature,  biography, 
history,  &ic.,  in  that  city,  in  1841,  and  continued 
to  edit  and  publish  it  for  four  years.  He  left 
Portland  in  1850,  and  established  himself  in 
Cornhill,  Boston,  in  the  bookselling  business, 
which  he  has  since  pursued.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  volumes*  His  writings  in  prose  and 
verse  are  adapted  to  the  people,  and  are  gene- 
rally on  topics  of  familiar  domestic  interest. 
His  tales,  of  which  he  has  composed  many,  illus- 
trate the  moralities  of -common  life  somewhat  in 
the  school  of  Franklin ;  while  his  poems^  written 
with,  .ease  and  simplicity,  embrace  the  ever-en- 


during themes  of  the  affections.  The  titles  of 
Mr.  Colesworthy 's  writings  are:  Common  Inci- 
dent*, My  Teacher  (1833;  ;  Sabbath-School 
Hymns  (1883) ;  Address  to  the  People  of  Color 
(1835; ;  Advice  to  an  Apprentice  (1836);  Open- 
ing Buds  (1839/;  Touch  at  the  Times,  Happy 
Deaths  (1840) ;  Chronicle*  of  Casco  Bay  (1850; ; 
The  Old  Bureau,  and  other  Tales  (1861);  A 

Group  of  Children,  and  other  Poems  (1865); 

Character  of  JRev.  Charles  Jenl'ins  (1833;;  Ju- 
veniU  Story  Boote  (1834);  T?ie  Year,  a  Poem 

(1873) ;  School  is  Out  (1873). 

HENRY  JAMES. 

Henry  James  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
June  3,  1811.  His  education  was  interrupted 
by  an  accident  in  his  boyhood,  resulting  in  the 
amputation  of  a  leg.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  and  passed  two  or  three 
years  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
1ST.  J.  He  never,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  James's  literary  productions, 
u  applied  for  a  license  to  preach,  because  of  a 
conviction  that  the  gospel  which,  as  a  minister 
of  any  of  the  regular  churches,  he  would  be 
bound  to  set  forth,  was  not  in  accordance  with 
apostolic  standards.  During  a  tour  in  Europe, 
he  became  interested  in  the  views  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  of  whose  Letters  on  Theron  and 
Aapasm  he  prepared  an  edition,  with  an  original 
preface  (New  York,  1839).  In  1840  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  entitled  Remarks  on  the 
Apostolic  Gospel,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
absolute  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  denying 
.the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On  another  visit  to 
Europe,  in  1843.  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  which  have  ever  since 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  his  opinions  and 
writings.  In  1846  he  published  What  -is  the 
State  f  a  lecture  delivered  in  Albany;  and  in 
1847,  A  Letter  to  a  Swederiborgian,  in  which, 
while  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  he 
argued  against  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church.  In  the  winter  of 
1849-50,  he  delivered  in  New  York  a  course  of 
lectures  which  were  collected  into  a  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Moralism  (md  Christianity 
(1852),  and  excited  much  attention.  The  lead- 
ing idea  of  this  volume  is  the  distinction  between 
the  moral  and  the  religious  life  of  man;  the 
former  being,  according  to  the  author,  mere  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  human  society,  while  the 
latter  is  the  product  of  divine  love  and  light 
flowing  into  the  soul;  consequently  the  one  is 
outward,  formal,  and  temporary,  while  the  other 
is  inward,  spontaneous,  and  permanent.  A 
second  course  of  lectures,  delivered  in  1851-2, 
setting  forth  the  same  general  views,  was  pub- 
lished, together  with  several  articles  writ  ten  for 
magazines  and  reviews,  in  a  volume  entitled 
Lectures  and  Miscellanies^  in  1852.  This  was 
followed  by  The  Church  of  Christ  not  an  Ecdesi- 
aaticism  (1854) ;  The  Nature  of  Evil  (1855) ;  and 
Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation  (London  and 
New  York,  1857).  In  all  these  works  Mr. 
James  advocates,  with  exceeding  beauty  of  style 
and  fervor  of  argument,  a  body  of  religious, 
philosophical,  and  social  doctrine,  which  in  its 
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theological  affinities  fc  most  related  to  Sweden- 
borg,  and  whose  humanitary  tendencies  accord 
with  the  teachings  of  the  modern  socialists.  Mr. 
James  is,  however,  rather  a  theologian  than  aa 
metaphysician;  the  absoluteness  of  the  Divine 
Beinjr  and  the  Divine  Humanity  of  the  Saviour 
forming  the  starting  point  of  all  lib  specula- 
tions."* 

**In  1863  appeared:  tMwtance  and  Shadow; 
or.  Morality  and  Religion  in  their  Relation  to 
Life;  and  in  1869,  The  Secret  of  Strfdenborg,, 
'being  an  Elucidation  of  his  latrine  of  the  Xtir 
vine  Natural  Humanity. 

E.  H.  CHAPES' 

WAS  born  in  Union  Village,  Washington  County, 
New  York,  December  20, 1814.  His  first  studies 
were  given  to  the  hivr,  hut  he  soon  l»ecanie  en- 
gaged in  the  ministry.  He  \va*  settled  first  over 
a  congregation  at  Richmond,  Va.t  in  1838,  arid 
subsequently  from  1840  to  1848  was  stationed  at 
Charlestown  and  Boston.  In  1848  he  became  a 
resident  of  New  York,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Universalist  Society  in  the  city,  occupy- 
ing the  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Forty-fifth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Onapm's  chief  reputation  Is  as  a  pulpit 
orator  and  lecturer,  his  lyceuni  engagements  ex- 
tending through  the  country.  His  style  is  mark- 
ed by  its  poetical  fervor  and  frequent  happy  illus- 
trations, and  an  ingenious  vein  of  thought.  His 
delivery  is  calm  and  winning. 


.  His  chief  publications  are  of  a  practical  devo- 
tional character,  bearing  the  titles,  Hours  of  Com- 
munion; Crown  of  Thorns;  A  Token  for  the 
Sorrowing;  Djmwrses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  JBmtitud^;  Characters  in  the  GrOSfMl^  illus- 
trating Phases  of  Character  at  the  Present  Day. 
In  1853  and  in  1854  he  published  Moral  A&piscts 
of  City  Life^  and  Hwa^mUy  in  the  City  —  -two 
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series  of  his  courses  on  topics  of  social  life ;  fa- 
shions, amusements,  and  vie*j$;  the  relation  of 
machinery  and  labor,  wealth  and  jx>verty  ;  the 
temptations  to  crime,  and  other  themes  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  which  are  exhibited  in  a  philoso- 
phical, devotional  spirit,  with  equal  earnestness 
and  kindliness.  JZrtemporanwus  Ditsc<ntne&>  and 
Prwidmee  and  Life,  are  his  later  works. 

VOICES  Of  THX  KEAEH-f-EOM  THE  CEOWlff  OF  TBKXOB. 

"  He  bcL  g  dead  yet  speaketh."    Tlie  departed 
have  voices  ior  us,    In  order  to  illustrate  thl«,  I  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  that  the  dead  speak  to  us, 
and  communes  with  us,  through  the  iowk*  which  th^y 
have  /fft  behind  them.    As  the  islands  of  the  sea  are 
the  built  up  easements  of  myriads  of  departed  lives ; 
as  the  earth  itself  is  n  great  catacomb ,  so  we,  who 
live  and  move  upon  its  surface,  inherit  the  produc- 
tions and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  dead     They  have 
bequeathed  to  us  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  all 
that  influences  our  thoughts,  or  mingles  with  the 
circumstances  of  our  daily  life.    We  walk  through 
the  streets  they  laid  out.     We  inhabit  the  houses 
they   buiIL     We   practise  the  customs  they  esta- 
blished.   We  gather  -wisdom  from  the  books  they 
wrote.    We  pluck  the  ripe  clusters  of  their  expe- 
rience.   We  boast  in  their  achievements.    And  by 
these  they  speak  to  us.    Every  device  and  influence 
they  have  left  behind  tells  their  story,  anil  is  a  voice 
of  the  dead     We  feel  this  more  impressively  when 
we  enter  the  customary  place  of  one  recently  de- 
parte<lt  and  look  around  upon  his  work.    The  half- 
finished  labor,  the  utensils  hastily  thrown  aside,  the 
material  that  exercised  his  care  and  received  Ms 
last  touch,  all  express  him  and  seem  alive  with  his 
presence.    By  them,  though  dead,  be  gpeaketh  to 
us  with  a  freshness  and  tone  like  his  words  of  yester- 
day.   How  touching  are  those  sketched  forms,  those 
unfilled:  outlines*  in  that  picture  which  employed  eo 
folly  the  time  anil  genius  of  the  grea^  artist—  Bel- 
6bazEar*s  Feastf     In  the  incomplete  proeeas,  the 
transition-state  of  an  idem  from  its  conception  to  its 
realization,  we  are  brought  closer  to  the  mind  of  the 
artist ;  we  detect  its  springs  and  hidden  workings, 
and  therefore  feel  its  reality  more  than  in  the  finish- 
ed effort    And  this  is  one  reason  why  we  ure  more 
impressed  at  beholding  the  work  just  left  than  in 
gazing  upon  one  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  aban- 
doned.    Havii  g  had  actual  communion  with  the 
contriving  mind,  we  recognise  its  presence  more 
readily  in  its  production ;  or  else  the  recency  of  the 
departure  heightens  the  expressiveness  with  which 
everything  speaks  of  the  departed.   The  dead  child's 
cast-off  garment,  the  toy  just  tossed  aside,  startles  us 
as  though  with  his  renewed  presence.  A  year  henee 
they  will  suggest  him  to  us,  but  with  a  different 
effect 

But  though  not  with  such  am  impressive  tone,  yet 
just  as  nrach*  m  Jkct,  do  the  productions  of  those 
long  gone  speak  to  m  Their  minds  are  expressed 
there,  and  living  voice  can  do  little  more.  Kay,  we 
are  admitted  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  them 
than  was  possessed  by  their  contemporaries.  The 
work  they  leave  behind  them  is  the  sum-total  of 
their  lives — expresses  €heir  ruling  passion — reveak, 
perhaps  their  real  sentiment.  To  the  eyes  of  those 
placea  on  the  stage  with  them,  they  walked  m  in  a 
showt  and  each  life  was  a  narrative  gradually 
folding  itself.  We  discover  the  moral  We 
the  results  of  that  completed  history.  "We 
the  quality  and  value  of  that  life  by  the  resid 
As  **  a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  couBtey," 
one  may  be  misconceived  in  his  own  time,  both  to 
his  undue  disparagement  and  his  undue  exaltation ; 
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therefore,  can  another  age  better  "write  Ills  "bio- 
graphy than  his  own.  His  work,  his  permanent 
result,  sj^eaks  for  him  better,  at  least  truer,  than  he 
spoke  for  himself.  The  rich  man's  wealth,  the  sump- 
tuous property,  the  golden  pile  that  he  has  left  be- 
hind him — by  it,  being  dead,  does  he  not  yet  speak 
to  us?  Have  we  not,  in  that  gorgeous  result  of 
toiling  days  and  anxious  nights,  of  brain-sweat  and 
soul-rack, "the  man  himself,  the  cardinal  purpose,  the 
Tery  life  of  las  sooll  which  we  might  have  sur- 
mised while  he  lived  and  wrought,  but  which,  now 
that  it  remains  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  his 
mortal  being,  Speaks  far  more  emphatically  than 
could  any  other  voice  he  might  have  used.  The  ex- 
pressive lineaments  of  the  marble,  the  pictured  can- 
vass, the  immortal  poem — by  it,  pemus,  beirg  dead, 
yet  speakcth.  To  us,  and  not  to  its  own  time,  is  un- 
hoarded  the  wealth  of  its  thought  and  the  glory  of 
its  inspiration.  When  it  is  gone — when  its  lips  are 
silent,  and  its  heart  still — then  is  revealed  the  che- 
rished secret  over  which  it  toiled,  which  was  elabo- 
rated from  the  living  alembic  of  the  soul,  through 
gainful  days  and  weary  nights — the  sentiment 
which  coul«I  not  find  expression  to  contemporaries — 
the  gift,  the  greatness,  the  lyric  power,  whieh  was 
disguise*!  and  unknown  so  long.  Who,  that  has 
communed  with  the  work  of  such  a  spirit,  has 
not  felt  in  every  line  that  thrilled  his  soul,  in  every 
wondrous  lineament  that  stamped  itself  upon  his 
memory  for  ever,  that  the  dead  ean  speak,  yea,  that 
tlfcey  have  voices  which  speak  most  truly,  most  em- 
phaticaly,  when  they  ere  dead  I  So  does  Industry 
speak,  in  its  aoble  monuments,  its  precious  fruits ! 
So  does  Jfattmal  Affection  8|>eak,  in  a  chord  that 
vibwtee  IE  the  hardest  heart,  in  the  pure  ar.di  better 
sentiment  of  after-years.  So  does  Patriotism  speak, 
in  the  soil  liberated  and  enriched  by  its  sufferings, 
So  does  the  Martyr  speak,  in  the  truth  whieh  tri- 
Timphs  by  his  sacrifice.  £o  does  tlie  great  man 
speak,  In  his  life  and  deeds,  glowirg  on  the  storied 
page.  So  does  the  good  man  speak,  in  the  charac- 
ter and  influence  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  The 
voices  of  the  dead  come  to  us  from  their  works, 
from  their  results,  and  these  are  all  around  us. 

But  I  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  dead 
speak  to  us  in  memory  and  association.  If  their 
voices  may  be  constantly  heard  in  their  works,  we 
do  not  always  heed  them  j  neither  have  we  that 
care  and  attachment  for  the  great  congregation  of 
the  departed,  which  will  at  any  time  call  them  up 
vividly  before  us.  But  in  that  congregation  there 
are  those  whom  we  have  known  intimately  and 
fondly,  whom  we  cherished  with  our  best  love,  who 
lay  close  to  our  bosoms.  And  these  speak  to  us  in  a 
more  private  and  peculiar  manner, — in  mementos 
that  flash  -open  us  the  whole  person  of  the  departed, 
every  physical  and  spiritual  lineament — in  conse- 
crated hours  of  recollection  that  open  up  all  the 
train  of  the  past.,  and  re-twine  its  broken  ties  around 
otnr  hearts,  and  make  its  endearments-  present  still. 
Then,  then,  though  dead,  they  speak  to  us.  It  needs 
not  the  vocal  utterance,  nor  the  livirg  presence,  but 
the  mood  that  transforms  the  scene  and  the  hour 
supplies  these.  That  face  that  has  slept  so  lorg  in 
the  grave,  now  bending  upon  us,  pale  and  silent,  but 
affectionate  still — that  more*  vivid  recollection  of 
every  feature,  tone,  and  movement,  that  bi  ings  be- 
fore us  -the  departed,  just  as  we  knew  them  in  the 
full  flush  of  life  and  health — that  soft  and  conse- 
crating spell  which  falls  upon  us,  drawirg  in  all  our 
thoughts  from  the  present,  arresting,  as  it  were,  the 
current  of  our  being,  and  turning  it  back  and  hold- 
ing it  still  as  the  flood  of  actual  life,  rushes  by  us — 
•while  in  that  trance  of  soul  the  beings  of  the  past 
are  shadowed — old  friends,  old  days,  old  scenes  re- 


cur, familiar  looks  beam  close  upofi  us,  familiar 
words  reecho  in  our  ears,  and  we  are  closed  up  and 
absorbed  with  the  by-gone,  until  tears  dissolve  the 
film  from  our  eyes,  and  some  shock  of  the  actual 
wtkes  us  from  our  reverie; — all  the^e,  I  Fay,  make 
the  dead  to  commui.e  with  us  really  as  though  in 
b<niily  form  they  should  come  out  from  the  cham- 
bers of  their  mysteiious  silence,  and  speak  to  us. 
And  if  life  cot  sists  in  experiences,  and  not  mere  phy- 
sical contacts — and  if  love  and  communion  belong 
to  that  experience,  though  they  take  place  in  medi- 
tation, or  dreams,  or  by  actual  contact — then,  in. 
that  hour  of  remembrance,  have  we  really  lived 
with  the  departed,  and  the  departed  have  come 
back  and  lived  with  us.  Though  dead,  they  have 
spoken  to  us.  And  though  memory  sometimes  in- 
duces the  spir-u  of  heaviness — though  it  is  often  the 
agent  of  conscience  and  wakens  us  to  chastise — yet, 
it  is  wonderful  how,  from  events  that  were  deeply 
mingled  with  pain,  it  will  extract  an  element  of 
sweetness.  A  writer,  in  relating  one  of  the  expe- 
riences of  her  sick-room,  has  illustrated  this.  In  an 
hour  of  suffer 5i  g,  when  no  one  was  near  her,  she 
went  from  her  bed.  and  her  room  to  another  apart- 
ment, and  looked  out  upon  a  glorious  landscape  of 
sunrise  and  spring-time.  "  I  was  snfferii  gtoo  much 
to  enjoy  this  picture  at  the  moment,"  she  says,  "  but 
how  was  it  at  the  end  of  the  year?  The  pains  of  all 
those  hours  were  annihilated,  as  completely  vanish- 
ed as  if  they  had  never  beeiiif1;  while  the  momentary 
peep  behind  the  window-curtain  made  me  possessor 
of  this  radiant  picture  for  evermore."  "  Whence 
this  wide  difference,"  she  asks,  "between  the  g<u)d 
and  the  evil?  Because  the  good  is  iiidissolubly 
connected  with  ideas — with  the  unseeij  realities 
which  are  indestructible."  And  though  the  illus- 
tration which  she  thus  gives  bear  the  impression  of 
an  individual  peculiarity,  instead  of  an  universal 
truth,  still,  in  the  instance  to  which  I  apply  it,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  very  generally  hold  true,  that  memory 
leaves  a  pleasant  rather  than  a  painful  impression. 
At  least,  there  is  so  much  that  is  pleasant  mingled 
with  it,  that  we  would  not  willingly  lose  the  faculty 
of  memory — the  consciousness  that  we  can  thus  call 
back  the  dead  and  hear  their  voices — that  we  have  the 
power  of  softening  the  rugged  realities  which  only 
suggest  our  loss  and  disappointment,  by  transferring 
the  scene  and  the  hour  to  the  past  and  the  departed. 
And,  as  our  conceptions  become  i^re  aad  more  spi- 
ritual, we  shall  find  the  real  to  be  less  dependent 
upon  the  oiifcward  and  the-  visible— we  shall  learn 
how  much  life  there  is  in  a  thought — how  veritable 
are  the  communions  of  spirit  with  spirit;  and  the  hour 
in  which  memory  gives  us  the  voices  of  the  dead 
will  be  prized  by  us  as  an  hour  of  actual  experience, 
and  such  opportunities  will  grow  more  precious  to 
us.  No,  we  would  not  willingly  lose  this  power  of 
memory. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR 

WAS  born  in  1809,  near  Kewburgh,  Orange  coun- 
ty, $Tew  York.  In  1 817,  his  parents  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  lived  till  1841,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lias  since  resided. 
His  boyhood,  as  we  learn  from  a  brief  autobio- 
graphy prefixed  to  one  of  his  books,  was  passed 
with  but  few  advantages  of  instruction  in  Mary- 
land.  He  left  school  to  be  apprenticed,  when  he 
entered  upon  a  course  of  self-education.  His  sight 
failing  him  when  he  became  his  own  master,  he 
abandoned  the  trade  which  he  had  learnt,  and  was 
for  three  years  a  clerk.  In  1838,  he  went  to  the 
West  as  agent  for  a  Banking  Company;  the  institu- 
tion failed  and  he  returned  to  Baltimore.  He  then 
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associated  himself  with  a  friend  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  smcl  soon  became  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive career  of  authorship,  which  h«  has  since  pur- 
sued with  popular  favor.  His  writings  embrace 
numerous  series  of  works  of  fiction  of  a  domestic 
moral  character;  pictures  of  American  life  sub- 
ordinated to  a  moral  sentiment.  He  has  pub- 
li>hed  more  than  fifty  volumes,  besides  numerous 
tales  in  cheap  form.* 


**  Mr.  Arthur  for  many  years  bas  been  til© 
editor  and  proprietor  of  Ar&wf*  ffvme  J%o- 
zm&.  The  neml>©r  of  Ms  kw>ks  to  date  (18^) 
will  exceed  seventy  volumes.  Of  many  of  these 
the  sale  lias  been  very  krga  TJtrm  Yean  in  a 
Mtm-Traf,  one  of  Iiis  latest  works,  reached  a 
circulation  of  over  25,000  copies  within  twelve 
months  of  its  publication.  This  book  was 
dramatized,  and  it  drew  crowded  houses  for 
over  thirty  nights  on  its  first  appearance. 


GENTLE  HAJOX 


When  and  where,  it  matters  not  now  to  relate — 
but  once  upon  a  time,  as  I  was  passing  through  a 
thinly  peopled  district  of  country,  night  came  down 
upon  me,  almost  unawares.  Being  on  foot,  I  could 
not  hope  to  gain  the  village  toward  which  my  steps 
were  directed,  until  a  late  hour  j  and  I  therefore 


*  We  glT«  a  list  of  mostof  these  wrftfaga  tiKwgfa  mot  In 
the  order  of  their  prodncti®** : — Sketdtes  of  AJfe  MM  Charac- 
ter, STO.,  pp.  480;  lights  and  StatovreoT  Baal  ZJfe,  8*04  pp. 
500;  Leaves  fmm  Book  of  Human  Life,  l^mo.-  Golden  OralS 
from  Life  s  Harvest  Field,  l&aa ;  the  LoftoasaBd  the  Pinker- 
tons,  12ino. ;  Heart  Histories  mod  life  Pictures;  IMes  tor 
Bicfc  and  P<w,  6  rote.  ISma;  Library  for  ttie  HooseWdia 
voKlSmo.;  Arthur's  Juvenile  Library,  l»v®ia  l&wx;  Cot- 
tage  Library,  6  voK  ISom. ;  Tea  Nights  in  &  Bar-Boom,  lAmo; 
Six  Nights  witfc  WasMngferaiana,  8ro. ;  A«hrice  to  Yowi^lfai, 
18mo.;  Advice  to  Ycuraf?  Ladies,  l£mo.;  Maiden,  Wife,  and 
Motber,  3  vote.  18mo. ;  Tales  of  Married  Life.  S  vote,  18»o. ; 
Stories  of  Domestic  Life,  3  vote  ISmo.;  Tkl**  from  Real  I-ife. 
3  vole.  I^BHK;  Tired  of  House-keeping,  J&wo. ;  Kowte  in  Cfe^p 
Form.  -20  rote.  **  All's  for  the  Best  Series*  S  w>te,  Wmo. ;  After 
the  Storm,  l*2teo. ;  Tbe  Hand  Without  the  Heart,  l*2to®, ;  Upht 
oro  Shadowed  Pattos,  J2tw>.;  Oat  in  tlte  World,  I2teo.;  €tar 
Neighbors  in  the  Corner  Honse*  l'2mo. ;  Nothing  bnt  Money, 
12mo. ;  What  Came  Afterwards,  l±nio, ;  Three  Years  in  a  Man- 
Trap,  a  Temperance  Story ,  limo. ;  Ca&t  Adriit,  12mDu 


preferred  seeHng  the  shelter  and  a  night's  lodging 
at  the  first  humble  dwelling  that  presented  it«el£ 

Di»kj  twilight  was  giving  place  to  deeper 
shadowy  when  I  found  myself  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
dwelling,  from  the  small  uncurtained  windows  of 
which  the  light  shone  with  a  pleasant  promise  of 
good  cheer  and  comfort  The  boose  stood  within  an 
enclosure,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  road  along 
which  I  was  moving  with  wearied  feet.  Turning 
aside",  and  peasiiig  through  the  ill-hung  gate,  I  ap- 
proaeh«d  the  dwelling.  ISlowly  the  gate  swung  on 
its  wooden  hinges,  and  the  rattle  of  its  latch,  In  clos- 
ing, did  not  disturb  the  air  until  I  had  nearly  reach- 
ed the  little  porch  in  front  of  the  house,  in  which  a 
slender  girl,  who  had  noticed  my  entrance/ stood 
awaiting  my  arrival. 

A  deep,  quick  bark  answered,  almost  like  an  echo, 
the  sound  of  the  shutting  gate,  and,  sudden  as  an  ap- 
parition, the  form  of  an  immense  dog  loomed  in  the 
doorway-  At  the  instant  when  he  was  about  to 
spring,  a  light  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shaggy  neck 
and  a  low  word  spoken. 

"  Go  in,  Tiger,™  said  the  girl,  not  in  a  voice  of 
authority,  yet  in  her  gentle  tones  was  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  would  be  obeyed ;  and,  as  she  spoke, 
she  lightly  bore  upon  the  animal  with  her  hand,  and 
he  turneoaway,  and  disappeared  within  the  dwelling. 

**  Who's  that  f w  A  rough  voice  asked  ilie  question; 
and  now  a  heavy-looking  man  took  the  d<*ga  place 
in  the  door. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  G 1**    I  asked,  not  deeming 

it  best  to  say ,  in  the  beginning,  that  I  sought  a  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night 

**  To  Q. j»»  growled  the  man,  but  not  so  harshly 

as  at  first.    M  ItTs  good  six  miles  from  here." 

"  A  long  distance ;  and  I'm  a  stranger,  and  on  foot," 
said  L  **  If  yon  ean  make  room  for  me  TmtH  morn- 
ing, I  will  be  very  thankful" 

I  saw  the  girFs  hand  move  quickly  up  his  arm, 
until  it  rested  on  Ms  shoulder,  and  now  fife  leaned 
to  him  still  closer. 

"Come  in.    Wei  try  wfeat  can  be  4oae  fop  JOTL** 

There  was  a  change  in  the  man's  voice  that  made 
me  wonder. 

I  entered  a  large  room,  in  which  blazed  a  brislc 
fire.  Before  the  fire  sat  two  stout  lads,  who  turned 
upon  me  their  heavy  eyes,  with  DO  very  welcome 
greeting.  A  middle-aged  woman  was  standing  at 
a  table,  and  two  children  were  amusing  themselves 
with  a  kitten  on  the  floor. 

"  A  stranger, mother,"  said  the  man  who  had  givea 
me  so  rude  a  greeting  at  the  door ;  "  and  he  wants 
us  to  let  him  stay  all  night.* 

The  woman  looked  at  me  doubtingly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  replied  coldly — 

"  We  don*t  keep  a  public  boosed 

**  I  am  aware  of  that,  Doa*«i,w  said  I;  M  but  night 
has  overtaken  me,  aad  hfe  a  long1  way  yet  to^- ." 

"Too  far  for  a  tired  man  to  go  OB  foot,"  said  the 
master  of  the  hoctse,  kindly,  **  so  it's  no  nse  talking 
aboctt  it,  m<Aer>  we  nanst  give  Mm  a  bed." 

So  unobtrusively,  that  I  scarcely  noticed  the 
movement,  the  girl  had  drawn,  to  the  woman's  side. 
What  she  said  to  her  I  did  not  hear,  for  the  brief 
words  were  uttered  in  a  k>w  voice ;  but  I  noticed, 
as  she  spoke,  one  small,  Mr  hand  rested  on  the  wo- 
man's hand.  Was  there  magic  in  that  gentle  toodh  I 
The  woman's  repulsive  aspect  changed  into  one  of 
Mndly  welcome,  and  she  said: 

**  Yes,  ifs  a  long  way  to  G w    I  guess  we 

can  find  a  place  for  him." 

Many  times  more,  during  that  evening,  did  I  ob- 
serve the  magic  power  of  that  hand  and  voice — the. 
one  gentle  yet  potent  as  the  otter. 

On  the  next  morning,  breakfast  being  o?rer»  I  was 
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preparing  to  take  my  departure,  when  n»y  host  In- 
formed me  that  if  I  would  wait  for  half  an  hour  he 

•would  give  me  a  ride  in  hia  wagon  to  G ,  as 

business  required  him  to  go  there,  I  was  very  well 
pleased  to  accept  of  the  invitation.  I;i  <!ue  time, 
the  fsirmer's  wagon  was  driven  into  the  road  before 
the  house,  and  1  was  invited  to  get  in.  I  noticed 
the  horse  as  a  rough-looking  CaLadian  pony,  with 
a  certain  air  of  stubborn  endurance.  As  the' farmer 
took  his  seat  by  my  side,  the  family  came  to  the 'door 
to  see  us  off, 

"  Dick  I*  said  the  fanner  in  a  peremptory  Toiee, 
giving  the  reiu  a  quick  jerk  as  he  spoke. 

But  Diek  moved  i.  ot  a  step, 

**  Dick  I  you  vagabond  1  get  up."  And  the  farm- 
er's whip  cracked  sharply  by  the  pony's  ear. 

It  availed  not,  however,  this  second  appeal.  Dick 
stood  firmly  disobedient.  Next  the  whip  was 
brought  down  upon  himr  with  an  impatient  hand ; 
but  the  pony  only  reared  up  a  little  Fast  and 
sharp  the  strokes  were  next  dealt  to  the  number  of 
half-a-dozen.  The  maa  might  as  well  have  beaten 
his  wngon,  for  all  his  end  was  gained. 

A  stout  lad  now  came  out  into  the  road,  and  catch- 
ing Dick  by  the  bridle,  jerked  him  forward,  using, 
at  the  same  time,  the  customary  language  on  such 
occasions,  but  Dick  met  this  new  ally  with  increased 
stubbornness,  planting  his  forefeet  more  firmly,  and 
at  a  sharper  angle  with  the  ground.  The  impatient 
boy  now  struck  the  ponv^  on  the  sit! e  of  his  bead  with 
Ms  clinched  hand,  and  jerked  cruelly  at  his  bridle. 
It  availed  Bathing;  however ;  Diek  was  not  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  any  spch  arguments. 

**  Don'fc  do  so,  John  I"  I  turned  my  head  as  the 
maiden's  sweet  voice  peached  my  ear.  She  was 
passing  through  the  gate  into  the  road,  and,  in  the 
next  moment,  had  taken  iw>ld  of  the  lad"  and  drawn 
him  away  from  the  animaL  No  strength  was  exert- 
ed in  this;  she  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  he  obeyed 
her  wish  as  readily  as  if  he  had  no  thought  beyond 
her  gratification. 

And  now  that  soft  band  was  laid  gently  on  the 
pony's  neck,  and  a  single  low  word  spoken.  How 
instantly  were  the  tense  muscles  relaxed — how  quick- 
ly the  stubborn  air  vanished. 

**  Poor  Dick  T  said  the  maiden,  as  she  stroked  his 
neck  lightly,  or  softly  patted  it  with  a  child-like  hand. 

"  Row,  go  along,  yonprovokirg  fellow  P  she  add- 
ed, in  a  half-ehiditig,  yet  affectionate  voice,  as  she 
drew  up  the  bridle.  The  pony  turned  toward  her, 
and  rubbed  his  head  against  her  arm  for  an  instant 
or  two ;  then,  pricking  up  his  ears,  he  started  off  at 
a  light,  cheerful  trot,  and  went  on  his  way  as  freely 
as  If  no  silly  crotchet  had  ever  entered  his  stub- 
born brain. 

"  What  a  wonderful  power  that  hand-  possesses  P 
said  I,  speaking  to  my  companion,  as  we  rode  away. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  my  remark 
had  occasioned  surprise.  Then  a  light  came  into  his 
countenance,  and  he  said,  briefly — 

"  She's  good  1  Everybody  and  everything  loves 
her.'* 

*  Was  that,  indeed,  the  secret  of  her  power  I  Was 
the  quality  of  her  soul  perceived  in  the  impression 
of  her  hand,  even  by  brute  beasts  1  The  father's  ex- 
planation was,  doubtless,  the  true  one.  Yet  have 
I  ever  since  wondered,  and  still  do  wonder,  at  the 
potency  which  l&jr  in  that  maiden's  magic  touch.  I 
have  seen  something  of  fehe  same  power,  showing 
itself  in  the  loving  and  the  good,  but  never  to  the 
extent  as  instanced  in  her,  whom,  for  "want  of  a 
better  name,  I  must  still  call  "Gentle  Hand." 

WILLIAM  H.  C  HOSMEE. 

ME.  HOSMEK  was  born  at  Avon3  in  the  valley  of 


the  Genesee,  Kcw  York,  May  25,  1814.  He  was 
graduated  at  Geneva,  College,  and  soon  after 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  his  father, 
the  Hon.  George  Ilosmer,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Hos- 
mer  was  in  due  course  licensed,  and  has  practiced 
his  profession  with  success. 


Jim  parents  having  settled  In  the  Genesee  val- 
ley while  it  was  yet  occupied  by  the  Seneca 
Indians,  Mr.  Hosmer's  attention  was  early  direct- 
ed to  the  history  and  legends  of  the  race  whose 
home,  possessions,  and  stronghold,  had  been  for  a 
succession  of  ages  in  that  valley,  and  whose  foot- 
prints were  yet  fre*sh  upon  its  soil.  His  mother 
conversed  flnen  ly  in  the  dialect  of  the  tribe,  and 
was  familiar  with  its  legends.  l*hese  circum- 
stances naturally  directed  Mr.  Hosiner  In  the 
choice  of  a  theme  for  his  first  poem,  Yonnandw, 
an  Indian  tale*  in  seven  cantos,  published  in  1844. 

In  1864  Mr.  Hosiner  published  a  complete  col- 
lection of  his  Pvetieal  Worlds  in  two  volumes 
duodecimo.  The  first  contains  the  Indian  romance 
of  Yonnondio,  followed  by  legends  of  the  Senecas, 
Indian  traditions  antl  song=?,  Bird  Notes,  a  series  of 
pleasantly  versified  descriptions  of  a  few  Ameri- 
can birds,  and  the  Months,  a  poetical  calendar  of 
nature.  The  second  contains  Occasional  Poems,, 
Historic  scenes  drawn  from  European  history, 
Martial  Lyrics,  several  of  which  are  in  honor  of 
the  Mexican  war,  Songs  and  Ballads,  Funeral 
Echoes,  Sonnets,  and  Miscellaneous-  Poems.  The 
enumeration  displays  the  variety  of  the  writer's 
productions.  He  maintains,  throughout  a  spirited 
and  animated  strain. 


What  Is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves? 
Have  they  that  "green  and  yellow  melancholy  n 
That  the  sweet  poet  spake  of? 


The  tenth  one  of  a  royal  line 

Breathes  on  the  wind  his  mandate  loud, 
And  fitful  gleams  of  sunlight  eiiine 

Around  his  throne  of  cloud  : 
The  Genii  of  the  forest  dim, 
A  many-colored  robe  for  Mm 

Of  fallen  leaves  have  wrought  j 
And  softened  is  his  visage  grim 
By  melaneholy  thought 

ISTo  joyous  birds  his  coming  hail, 

For  Summer's  full-voiced  choir  is  gone, 
And  over  Nature's  face  a  veil 

Of  dull,  gray  mist  is  drawn  : 
The  crow,  with  heavy  pinion-strokes, 
Beats  the  chill  air  in  flight,  and  croaks 

A  dreary  song  of  dole  : 
Beneath  my  feet  the  puff-ball  smokes, 
As  through  the  fields  I  strolL 

An  awning  broad  of  many  dyes 
Above  me  bends,  as  on  I  stray, 

More  splendid  than  Italian  skies 
Bright  with  the  death  of  day; 

As  in  the  sun-bow's  radiant  braid 

Shade  melts  like  magic  into  shade, 
And  purple,  green,  and  gold, 
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With  carmine  "blent,  have  gorgeous  made 
October's  flag  unrolled. 

The  partridge,  closely  ambushe  1,  hears 

The  crackling  leaf — poor,  timid  thing! 
And  to  a  thicker  covert  steers 
Oa  swift,  resounding  wing: 
The  woodland  wears  a  look  forlorn. 
Hushed  is  the  wil  1  bee's  tiny  horn, 

The  cricket's  bugle  shrill — . 
Sadly  is  Autumn's  mantle  torn, 
But  fair  to  visioa  still 

Black  walnuts,  in  low,  meadow  graand, 

Are  dropping  n^w^  their  dark,  green  balls, 
And  on  the  ridge,  with  rattling  sound. 

The  deep  brown  chestnut  Mis. 
"When  corner  a  day  of  mashine  mild, 
Froai  childhood,  nutting  in  the  wild, 

Outbursts  a  shout  of  glee ; 
And  high  the  pointed  shells  are  piled 
tin  Jer  the  hickory  tree, 

Bright  flowers  yet  linger: — frtna  the  mom 

You  Cardinal  hath  caught  its  blush, 
And  yellow,  star-shaped  gems  adorn 

The  wild  witch-hazel  bush ; 
Rocked  by  tfee  frwty  breath  of  Nigbi* 
That  brings  to  frailer  blossoms  blight. 

The  gerras  of  fruit  they  bear, 
That,  living  on  through  Winter  white, 
Ripens  in  Summer  air. 

The  va-ied  aster  tribes  unclose 

Bright  eyes  in  Autumn's  smoky  bower, 
And  azure  cup  the  gentian  shows, 

A  modest  little  flower : 
Their  garden  sisters  pale  have  turned^ 
Though  late  the  dahlia  I  discerned 

Eight  royally  arrayed : 
And  phlox,  whose  leaf  with  crimson  burned. 
Like,  cheek  of  biishful  maid. 

In  piles  aroond  the  eider^imll 

The  p«rtl-eol0red  apples  siting 
And  busy  iianils  the  hopper  fill, 

While  fo«*i  tfee  pumice  fine — 
Tbe  cheese,  with  yellow  straw  between 
Full,  juicy  layers,  may  be  seen. 

And  rills  of  amber  hue 
Feed  a  vast  tub,  made  tight  and  clean, 
While  turns  the  groaaLig  screw. 

From  wheat-fields,  washed  by  recent  rains. 

In  flocks  the  whistling  plover  rise 
When  night  draws  near,  and  leaden  stains 

Obseure  the  western  skies: 
The  geese,  so  orderly  of  la|e, 
Fly  over  fence  and  farm-yard  gate, 

As  if  the  welkin  blaek 
The  habits  of  a  wilder  state 
To  memory  brosight  baek. 

Yon  streamlet  ta  the  woods  «VWEM!, 

Sings,  flowing  on,  a  mournful  tune, 
Oh !  how  mnMke  tlie  joyous  BMUM! 

Wherewith  it  welcomed  Jnael 
Wasting  away  with  grief.  It  see»s» 
For  flowers  that  flaunted  in  the  beams 

Of  many  a  OTn-briglit  day — 
Fair  flowers! — naore  beautiful  than  dreams 
When  life  bath  readied  its  May. 

Though  wild,  mischievous  sprites  of  air. 

In  cruel  mockery  of  a  crown, 
Drop  on  October's  brow  of  care 

Dead  wreaths  and  foliage  brown, 
Abroad  the  sun  will  look  again, 
Rejoicing  in  his  blue  domain, 
And  prodigal  of  gold, 


Ere  dark  iSTovember's  sullen  reigii 
Gild  stream  sad  forest  old. 

Called  by  the  west  wind  from  her  grarq, 

Once  more  will  summer  re-appear, 
And  gladden  with  a  merry  stave 

The  wan,  departing  yenr ; 
Her  swiftest  messenger  will  stay 
Tlie  wild  bird  winging  south  its  way, 

And  night,  no  longer  sad, 
Will  emulate  the  blaze  0f  day, 
la  cloudless  moonshine  clad. 

The  scene  will  smoky  vestments  wear, 
As  if  glad  Earth — one  altar  mad© — 
By  clouding  th«  delicious  air 

With  fragrant  fumes,  displayed 
A  sense  of  gratitude  for  warm, 
Enehantiig  weather  alter  storm, 

And  raindrop*  falling  fast, 
On  dead  September's  mouldering  form, 
From  skies  with  gloom  o'er  cast. 
% 

J0KL  TTLEE  HEABI^T 

WAS  bom  at  Walton,  Delaware  wanty,  New 
York,  December  B,  1814.  He  was  gr^laatecl  a£ 
Union  College  in  1839,  and  studied  for  the  mmii-5- 
try  at  the  Aubnrn  Theolo^cal  Seminary.  Com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  relinquish  this  calling,  ha 
travelled  in  Earope  In  1842  and  1843,  piusingra 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  America  in  1844,  be  T»repared  a  volume 
descriptive  of  his  foreign  tonr,  Letters  from  /£o%, 
followed  by  T&a  Alps  and  the  JSkiiM.  Tliey 


pubMslied  in  the  popular  series  of  Wiley 
and  Putnam's  Library  of  American  Books,  and 
were  received  with  unusual  favor  by  the  pub- 
lic. In  1844  Mr,  Headley  achieved  a  still  more 
decided  success  in  the  publication  of  his  spirited 
biographical  sketches,  NmpvUo.i  and  kis  Mw- 
s^ofe,  to  which  WmMngtvn  and  hi»  &®jm»i$9 
in  the  next  ye^r  was  an  American  compwdbe. 
A  Lfe  of  Olimr  Cr®mw&ll,  based  rajanly  H|K» 
Oarlyle's  redearche^  in  1848;  The  Iimp$msl 
Guard  of  Narpolwr^  based  up»>n  a  popalar 
French  history  by  EmOe  Marco  de  Sk  HiWre, 
in  1851 ;  Liim  of  Scvtt  <md  Jaefo&n  In  18S3 ; 
A  Jffistory  of  tha  War  of  1812,  in  1853,  and 
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a  L'fe  of  WwMngton,  first  published  in  Gra 
ham's  Magazine  in  18347  followed  in  sequence 
the  author's  first  successes  in  popular  "biography 
and  history. 


Headley's  Residence, 

A  spirited  volume  of  travelling  sketches,  the 
result  of  a  somiDer  excursion  in  Borthern  New 
Yoric,  The  AMrmdaGfa,  or  Lfe  in,  the  Woods, 
appeared  from  Mr.  Henley's  pen  In  1849,  which, 
with  two-  vofera^s  of  biblical  sketchy  Soared 
Mountaim  wid  Sa&r^L  Semes  and  ChcMrctcfor*, 
and  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  BketeJies,  mtd 
B&mbl&,  completes  the  list,  to  1855,  of  his  pub- 
EcatioBS. 

His  "books,  impressed  by  the  keen,  active 
temperament  of  the  author,  are  generally  notice. 
able  for  the  qualities  of  energy  and  movement, 
which  are  at  the  secret  of  their  popular  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Jleadley  resides  at  a  country  seat  in  the 
nd^hborhood  of  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson.  In 
1834  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  District  in 
the  State-  Ijes^latiire. 

O>  KAPOLBOH. 


Ho  one,  in  tottfag  *k«  lefetouey  ©f  ©wr  struggle,  can 
deny  that  FtofiiiUatie'  wScbaa  over  our  interests, 
and  gave  ns  the  only  man  who  could  have  conducted 
the  car  of  the  Revolution  to  the  goal  it  Unallj 
reached.  Our  revolution  brought  to  a  speedy  crisis 
tlie  oi.e  that  must  sooner  or  later  have  convulsed 
France.  Oue  "was  as  much  needed  as  the  other,  and 
lias  been  productive  of  equal  gooJ.  But  ia  tracing 
the  prog-ess  of  each,  how  sti  iking  is  the  contrast 
between  the  instruments  employed  —  ITapoleon  and 
Washington.  Heaven  and  earth  are  not  wider  apart 
than  were  their  moral  characters,  yet  both  were 
sent  of  Heaven  to  perform  a  great  work.  G-od  acts 
oa  more  etilatged  plans  than  the  bigoted  and  ig:io-" 
rai*t  have  any  conception  of,  a:.d  adapts  his  instru- 
inents  to  the  work  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  To  ef- 
fect the  regeneration  of  a  comparatively  religious, 
virtuous,  ai*d  intelligent  people,  no  better  maa  could 
have  been  selected  than  Washington.  To  rend 
asunder  the  feudal  system  of  llnrope,  which  stretch- 
ed like  an  iron  fiame-work  over  the  people,  and  had 
rusted  so  lOiig  in  its  place,  that  no  slow  corrosion  or 
steadily  vasli:  g  power  could  affect  its  firmness, 
there  could  ha\  e  been  found  no  better  than  Bona- 
parte. Their  missions  were  as  difTerent  as  their  cha- 
racters. Had  Bonaparte  been  put  in  the  place  of 


Washington,  he  would  have  overthrown  the  Con- 
gress, as  he  <lid  the  ^Directory,  and  takii  g  supreme 
power  into  his  hands,  developed  the  resources,  and 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  this  country  with  such 
astonish! i  g  rapidity,  that  the  war  would  scarcely 
have  begun  ere  it  was  ended.  But  a  vast  and  pow- 
erful monarchy,  instead  of  a  republic,  would  have 
occupied  this  continent.  Had  Washirgton  been  put 
in  the  place  of  Bonaparte,  his  transceLdent  virtues 
and  unswerving  integrity  would  not  have  prevailed 
against  the  tyranny  of  faction,  and  a  prison  would 
have  receive*!  him,  as  it  did  Lafayette.  Both  were 
children  <*f  a  revolution,  both  rose  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  eventually  to  the  head  of  the 
nation.  One  led  his  country  step  by  step  to  free- 
dom and  prosperity,  the  other  arrested  at  once,  and 
with  a  strong  hard,  the  earthquake  that  was  rocking 
France  asunder,  and  sent  it  rolling  under  the  thrones 
of  Europe.  The  office  of  one  was  to  defend  and 
build  up  Liberty,  that,  of  the  other  to  break  down 
the  prison  walls  in  which  it  lay  a  captive,  and  rend 
asunder  its  century-bound  fetters.  To  suppose  that 
France  could  have  been  managed  as  America  was,  by 
any  human  hand,  shows  an  ignorance  as  blind  as  it 
is  culpable.  That,  and  every  other  country  of 
Europe,  will  have  to  pass  through  successive  stages 
before  they  can  reach  the  point  at  which  our  revo- 
lution commenced.  Here  Liberty  needed  virtue  and 
patriotism,  as  well  as  strength — on  the  continent  it 
needed  simple  power,  concentrated  and  terrible 
power.  Europe  at  this  day  trembles  over  that  vol- 
cano Napoleon  kindled,  and  the  next  eruption  will 
finish  what  he  begun.  Thus  does  Heaven,  selecting 
its  own  instruments,  break  up  the  systems  of  oppres- 
sion men  deemed  eternal,,  and  out  of  the  power  and 
ambition,  as  well  as  out  of  the  virtues  of  men,  work 
the  welfare  of  our  race. 


He  did  not  possess  what  is  commonly  termed  ge- 
nius, nor  was  he  a  man  of  remarkable  intellectual 
powers.  In  youth,  ardent  and  adventurous,  he 
soon  learned  under  Washington  to  curb  his  im- 
pulses, and  act  more  from  his  judgment.  Left  to 
Himself,  he  probably  never  would  have  reached  any 
great  eminence — but  there  could  have  been  no-  bet- 
ter school  for  the  fiery  young  republican,  than  the 
family  of  Washington.  His  aifection  and  reverence 
for  the  latter  gradually  changed  his  entire  charac- 
ter. Washington  was.  his  model,  and  imitating  his 
self-control  and  noble  patriotism,  he  became  like 
him  iu  patriotism  and  virtue.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  was  the  same  as  that  between  an  origi- 
nal and  a  copy.  Washington  was  a  man  of  immense 
strength  of  character— hot  only  strong  in  virtue,  but 
in  intellect  and  will.  Everything  bent  before  him, 
and  the  entire  nation  took  its  impress  from  his  mind. 
Lafayette  was  strong  in  integrity,  and  nothing  could 
shako  his  unalterable  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
man.  Enthusiastically  wedded  to  republican  insti- 
tutions, no  temptation  could  induce  him  to  seize  on, 
or  aid  power  which  threatened  to  overthrow  them. 
Although  somewhat  vain  and  conceited,  .he  WAS  ge- 
nerous, self-sacrificing,  and  benevolent.  Few  men 
have  passed  through  so  many  and  so  fearful  scenes  as 
he.  From  a  young  courtier,  he  passed  into  the  self- 
denying,  toilsome  life  of  a  general  ia  the  ill-clothed, 
ill'fel,  arid  ill-disciplined  American,  array — thence 
into  the  vortex  of  the  French  Revolution  nnd  all  its 
horrors — fcheuee  into  the  gloomy  prison  of  Olmutz. 
After  a  few  years  of  retirement,  he  appeared  on  our 
shores  to  receive  the  welcome  of  a  grateful  people, 
and  hear  a  nation  shout  his  praise,  and  bear  him 
from  o:ie  limit  of  the  land  to  another  ia  it?  arms. 
A  few  .years  pass  by,  and  with  his  gray  hairc  falling 
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about  fin  njp  1  countenance,  lie  stands  »mi<3  the  stn- 
de  .to  of  Parii,  and  sends  his  feeble  shout  of  detia  ice 
to  the  th"o  ic  of  the  Bmirh!>nf  a  id  it  falls.  Rising 
more  by  hn  virtue  than  his  intellect,  ho  holJU  a  pro- 
nnn'i:it*pU-e  in  the  history  of  France,  and  linked 
with  YVa-s'ii'igton,  goe*  down  to  a  greater  immortali- 
ty t'ia  i  await*  any  emperor  0r  mere  warrior  of  the 
huma  i  rac  \ 

Hii  Iov*j  for  this  country  was  deep  and  abiding: 
To  t'le  1,1.4  his  heart  turned  hither,  and  well  it 
migTif  :—  lid  career  of  g'ory  begai  on  OUT  shore? — 
on  o'ir  c.m*c  he  staked  his  reputation,  fortune,  lud 
life,  ftij.l  i «  WIT  success  received  the  benediction  of 
the  g.r»l  the  world  over.  Thai;  love  was  retnrnei 
•with  i.iterejt,  artd  never  was  a  nobler  exhibition  of 
a  nati'Xi'd  gratitn  le»  than  OOF  reception  of  him  at  his 
last  visit  We  love  him  for  what  ho  did  for  us — we 
revere  hi  n  for  his  eonai-jteiicy  to  our  principles  amid 
all  the  chaos  and  revolutions  of  Europe ;  and  when 
wo  cease  to  speak  of  him  with  affection  and  grati- 
tn  le,  we  shall  show  ourselves  unworthy  of  the 
blessing  we  have  received  at  his  hands*  **  HONOR  TO 
LAFIYETT:;!"  will  ever  stand  inscribed  on  our  temple 
of  liberty  until  its  ruins  shall  cover  all  it  now  coa- 
tains. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Headley  was  chosen  Secretary 
of  {State  of  New  York,  and  field  the  office  fur 
the  ensuing  two  years.  In  1859  be  published  a 
Life  of  General  Hmelaek,  anil  ia  1861,  The 
Chaplains  and  Clergy  of  the  Revolution  (I2mo, 
pp.  402).  In  the  latter  work  the  author,  in  the 
words  of  Ms  preface,  designed  u  not  merely  to 
give  a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  but  to 
exhibit  the  religious  element — in  other  words, 
present  the  religious  phme  of  the  Revolution. 
Individual  clergymen  might  have  been  devoted 
patriots,  and  rendered  efficient  service  to  their 
country,  and  yet  the  pulpit,  as  such,  deserve  no 
more  prominent  place  in  the  struggle  than  the 
profession  of  law  or  meclicineT  because  many  of 
its  members  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  it.  The 
clergy,  however,  wielded  a  twofold  power — as 
individuals  and  as  representative®  of  a  profession 
which,  in  New  England,  dominated  the  state.71 
Mr.  Headley  has  illustrated  this  subject  by  nu- 
merous examples,  embracing  forty-six  chapters. 

**  Mr.  Headley^s  later  publications  are  mainly 
military  biographies.  Ihey  comprise:  Grant 
and  Sherman :  Their  Campaigns  and  General^ 
1866;  Farragnt  and  Our  Ratal  Commanders, 
1867;  The  Great  Rebellion,  a  History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  2  vols.,  1S6E-6; 
and  Life  of  U.  S.  Grant,  1868,  partly  founded 
on  data  fi  om  his  private  papers  fSmished  by  his 
chief  of  staff;  Gen.  Adain  Badean,  who  alsopob~x 
lished  an  elaborate  Hwtory  of  General  U".  £ 
Grant,  in  two  octavo  volumes*  in  18§8.  Two 
years  later  appeared  his  £acred  Her&es  <md  Mar- 
tyrs; Mountain  Adventure^  In  1871 ;  and  in 
1873,  a  History  of  the  Great  Riot*  of  New  Yorl 
Oity?  from  1741  to  the  Present  Time. 

The  Rev.  P.  C.  HEADLET,  a  brother  ,of  the 
preceding,  is  the  author  of  biographies  of  3^- 
poleon^  the  Empress  Joseph  ine^  Mary  Qwen  of 
Scots,  and  Lqf&yett^  and  a  series  of  •j&0y'« 
Lives  of  Heroes  of  the  War,  including  Generals 
Grant,  Mitchelt  Admiral  Farragot,  and  others. 
His  last  work  is  The  Uamp  and 
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Dr.  ITodge  was  born  in  Philadelphia*  Decem. 
ber  28,  1797.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
tit  Princeton,  completing  his  course  nt  the  hitter 
in  1819.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  *Wu4ant 
Professor,  and  in  1822  Professor  of  Oriental  and 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Seminary.  In  1840 
lie  was  made  Profeswr  of  Didactic  and  Exege- 
tical  Theolojry,  and,  in  1852,  also  of  Polemic 
Theology.  He  is  known  to  the  public  as  an 
author  by  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  JiVr/Vw,  which 
he  founded;  two  collections  of  which  have  been 
published,  Princeton  Theological  Ewnyx  (2  vols., 
1846-7),  and  Reviews  and  Enayts  (1857),  In 
18&5  he  published  a  Commentary  on  Roman*, 
and  in  1840-41,  a  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Prexhyterian  Church.  He  has  also  published 
Commentaries  on  Ephe#iam  and  the  E]ri*tlt*  to 
the  Corinthian*,  and  a  volume  entitled  Way  of 
Life. 

**in  1871-3  appeared  8y*t*matic  Theology, 
in  three  octavo  volumes.  This  crowning  work 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  life  was  immediately  rcpubllshed 
in  Great  Britain;  and  it  has  been  hailed  as  the 
greatest  contribution  to  Christian  doctrine  since 
the  days  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Its  keynote  is 
the  axiom  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  that 
u  the  Dible  is  the  only  infallible  source  of  knowl- 
edge of  Divine  things."  The  first  volume,  after 
aa  introduction,  which  treats  of  Theology  as  a 
science  founded  OE  the  facts  of  the  L'ible,  and 
the  true  met  nod  of  investigation,  which  is  in- 
ductive, wita  a  consideration  of  the  phases  of 
rationalism,  mysticism,  Roman  Cutliole  doc-" 
triiies  concerning  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
Protestant  rule  of  faith — expounds  Theology 
proper,  which  includes  all  the  Dible  teaches  of 
the  being,  nature,  and  attributes  of  Cod,  his 
relations  to  the  world,  his  decrees,  and  his 
works  of  creation  and  providence.  I  ho  second 
relates  to  the  department  of  Anthropology, 
which  includes  the  origin,  nature,  and  proba- 
tion of  mr.n,  the  nature  of  sin,  r.nd  the  effects 
of  Adam's  transgression  on  himself  and  his 
posterity.  The  third  volume  treats  of  the  plan 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  race,  with 
the  work  of  the  Bede^mer,  and  the  doctrines 
deduced:  therefrom,  "under  the  heading  of  Fote- 
riology;  while  the  division  of  Eschatology  ex- 
plains the  doctrines  which  concern  the  soul 
after  death;  and  that  of  Ecclesiology  defines 
the  nature  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church. 
A  supplementary  volume  to  be  prepared  by  his 
son  was  projected,  but  subsequently  abandoned. 
In  its  place,  Dr.  Hodge  prepared  an  Index  in  1878. 

The  termination  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  professorship  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  was  publicly  commemorated 
by  an  assemblage  of  many  leading  divines  and 
professors  of  the  country  at  that  institution, 
April  24,  1872.  This  semi-centennial  was  cele- 
brated by  the  organization  of  fin  Aliimni  asso- 
ciation, the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
"Charles  Hodge  Professorship,"  by  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $50,000,  the  presentation  of  a  purse  of 
$15,S503  and  the  inception  of  a  fund  to  give- 
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copies  of  ]>.  Hodge's  works  to  needy  students 
of  the  Seminary.  1  hese  contributions  were  made 
by  nearly  six  hundred  separate  donors,  residing 
in  twenty-live  different  .States  and  Territories, 
and  at  missionary  stations  in  foreign  lands. 

Hie  oration  by  Rev.  Joseph  T.  I>uryea,  D.  IX, 
on.  "The  title  of  Theology  to  rank  as  a  Science," 
was  followed  by  a  congratulatory  address  from 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  I).  D."  to  which  Dr. 
Hodge  made  a  brief  and  touching  response. 
Among  the  after  addresses,  wherein  fitting  trib- 
utes were  paid  to  tfcthe  ablest  and  most  emi- 
nent living  representative  of  dogmatic  theology 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,"*  Bev.  Dr.  S. 
Irena»us  Prime,  of  the  New  York  Observer, 
termed  him  one  who  had  uthe  heart  of  a 
woman  and  the  head  of  a  man,1'  adding: 

"The  Princeton  Review  lias  been  repeatedly 
alluded  to,  but  no  specific  reference  lias  been 
made  to  Dr.  Hodge's  power  as  a  reviewer.  I 
think — and  I  have  had  connection  with  the  press 
now  for  thirty  years, — I  think  Dr.  Hodge  the  ablest 
reviewer  in  the  world.  Any  one  who  has  care- 
fully studied  the  Princeton  Review  for  th^  last 
thirty  years,  will  bear  me  witness  when  I  tes- 
tify to  the  trenchant  power  with  which  he  has 
defended  the  truth,  ancl  put  forth  the  peculiar 
views  which  have  made  that  review  a  power  in 
tlie  Church  and  in  the  world." 

HAEEIET  BEECHEE  STOWB, 

THE  daughter  of  the  Rev-  Dr.  Lyinan  Beecher, 
was  born  in  Litchfiekl,  Connecticut,  about  the  year 
18 1 2.  Her  elder  sister,  Esther  Catherine  Beecher, 
bom  in  1800  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  had 
established  in  1822  a  successful  female  seminary 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  With  this  establish- 
ment Harriet  was  associated  from  her  fifteenth 
year  till  her  marriage  in  her  twenty-first  with 
the  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  at  that  time  Professor 
of  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Divi- 
nity school  at  Cincinnati,  whither  Mrs.  Stowe 
accompanied  Mm,  and  where,  during  a  long  resi- 
dence, she  became  interested  in  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  has  fornished  the  topic  of  her  chief 
literary  production.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  well  known 
at  home  as  a  writer  before  her  famous  publication, 
which  gave  her  a  world-wide  reputation.  She 
had  written  a  number  of  animated  moral  tales, 
which  showed  a  quick  perception  and  much  ear- 
nestness in  expression,  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  by  the  Harpers  in  1849  entitled  The 
Ma^  Flower;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims.  A  new  edition,  much  enlarged, 
appeared  in  1855.  Her  great  work,  Unde  Tortfs 
Cabin;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly,  appeared  as  a 
book  from  the  press  of  Jowett  &  Co.  in  Boston 
in  1852.  It.  had  been  previously  published  week 
by  week  in  chapters  in  the  National  Era,  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  at  Washington, 

Uncle  Tom,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  negro 
slave,  noted  for  a  faithM  discharge  of  his  duties, 
a  circumstance  which  does  not  exempt  him  from 
the  changes  in  condition  incident  to  his  position. 
His  master,  a  humane  man,  becomes  embarrassed 

*  Address  of  RPV.  Dr.  C.  P.  Krawth :  Proceedings  connected 
with  the  Swni-Ceufruuial  Commemoration  of  the  Professor- 
ship of  the  Eev.  Charles  Hodge,  I>.D  LL.D.,in  tire  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Princeton,  K.  J.,  April  24.  IST'l  New  Yorl  • 
-A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 


in  his  finances  and  sells  the  slave  to  a  dealer. 
After  pacing  through  various  bands  he  dies  at  the 
south-west.  The  fortune-*  of  two  runaway  slaves 
contril  mte  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  The  escape 
on  the  floating  ice  of  the  Ohio  from  the  slave  to 
the  free  state  forms  one  of  its  most  dramatic  inci* 
dent*.  Masters  a*  well  as  slaves  furnish  the  dra- 
matis persons,  and  due  justice  is  rendered  to  the 
amiable  and  strong  points  of  southern  character. 
The  story  of  little  Eva,  a  beautiful  child,  dying  at 
an  early  age,  is  narrated  with  literary  skill  and 
feeling. 

Many  of  the  scenes  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  having 
been  objected  to  as  improbable,  the  author,  in 
justification,  of  the  assailed  portions,  published 


A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  a  collection  of 
facts  on  the  subject  of  slavery  drawn  from  south- 
ern authorities.  These,  however,  still  leave  the 
question  of  the  probability  of  Uncle  Tom's  adven- 
tures an  open  one,  the  opponents  of  the  book  as- 
serting that  the  pecuniary  value  of  his  virtues 
would  have  secured  a  permanent  home  and  kind 
treatment  to  so  exemplary  a  character,  without 
regard  "to  the  confessedly  strong  feeling  of  attach- 
ment existing  in  the  old  settled  portions  of  the 
south  towards  trustworthy  family  servants. 

Uncle  Tom  was  originally  published  in  book 
form  in  two  duodecimo  volumes.  A  handsomely 
illustrated  edition  subsequently  appeared.  The 
sale  of  these  editions  had,  by  the  close  of  1852, 
reached  to  two  hu-ndred  thousand  copies.  In  Eng- 
land twenty  editions  in  various  forms,  ranging  in 
price  from  ten  shillings  to  sixpence  a  copy,  have 
been  published.  The  aggregate  sale  of  these  up 
to  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  is  stated  by  a 
late  -authority*  to  have  been  more  than  a  million 
of  copies.  "  In  France,"  the  Review  adds,  "  Un- 
cle Tom  still  covers  the  shop  windows  of  the  Bou- 
levards ;  and  one  publisher  alone,  Eustace  Barba, 
has  sent  out  five  different  editions  in  "different 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1855,  p.  293. 
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forms.  Before  the  eiul  of  1852  it  had  I  een  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  Spanish,  Banish,  tiwedit-h, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  Puli&li,  and  Magyar, 
There  are  two  different  Dutch  tran^atiott*,  and 
twelve  different  German  one*;  and  the  Italian 
trarL-Iutioii  enjoys  the  honor  of  the  Pope's  prohi- 
Litiou.  It  has  been  dramatized  in  twenty  different 
forms  and  acted  in  every  capital  in  Europe  and  in 
the  free  >tates  of  America." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  TTnele  Tom's  Cabin 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  company  with  her  husband  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Beeeher,  her  brother,  visited 
Great  Britain.  Her  observations  were  ccminn- 
nicated  to  the  public  some  time  after  her  return 
by  the  issue,  in  conjunction  with  lier  husband,  of 
two  volumes  of  travel;?.  Sunny  Memories  of  Fo- 
reign Land®. 

The  great  reputation  of  her  novel,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  till  classes  of  the  Engli&h  people  with  the 
views  it  contained,  had  secured  to  the  author  an 
universally  favorable  reception,  and  we  have  con- 
sequently much  in  her  volumes  of  lords  and  ladies, 
but  these  fortunately  do  not  u  all  her  praise  en- 
gross," for  she  has  an  eye  for  art,  literature,  and 
humanitarian  effort.  She  expresses  her  opinion 
on  art  with  warmth  and  freedom,  without,  how- 
ever, always  securing  the  respect  of  the  critical 
reader  for  her  judgment. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Beeeher  contributes  his  jour- 
nal of  a  tour  on.  the  Continent  to  his  slater's 
volumes. 

TTWCUS  TOM  13f  HIS  CABOT. 

The  cabin  of  Uncle  Tom  was  a  small  log  building, 
close  adjoining  to  "  the  house,**  as  the  negro  par  «p- 
cellence  designates  his  master's  dwellirg.  In  front  it 
had  a  neat  gardeB-j*ateh,  where,  every  rammer, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  a  variety  of  traits  awl 
vegetables,  flounafaed  under  esrefal  tending,""  The 
whole  front  0!  It  was  wyered  by  a  large  scarlet  b%- 
nonia  and  a  native  nndNafiova  rose,  which,  entwisting 
and  interlftcii'g,  leffc  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  rough  logs 
to  be  seen.  Here,  also,  in  summer,  various  brilliant 
annuals,  such  as  marigolds,  petunias,  four-o'clocks, 
found  an  indulgent  corner  in  which  to  unfold  their 
splendors,  and  were  the  delight  and  pride  of  Aunt 
Chloe's  heart. 

Let  us  enter  the  dwelling.  The  evenirg  meal  at 
tbe  house  is  over,  and  Aunt  Chloe,  who  presided 
over  its  preparation  as  head  cook,  has  left  to  inferior 
officers  in  the  kitchen  the  business  of  clearing  away 
and  washing  dishes,  and  come  out  into  her  own  snug 
territories,  to  **  get  her  ole  man's  supper  ;**  therefore, 
doubt  not  that  it;  is  her  you  see  by  the  fire,  presiding 
with  anxious  interest  over  certain  fiizzlii  g  items  in  a 
stewpan,  and  anon  with  grave  consideration  lifting 
the  cover  of  a  bake-kettle,  from  whence  steam  forth 
indubitable  intimations  of  **  soroethii  g  good.**  A 
round,  black,  shining  face  is  hers,  so  glossy  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  she  might  have  been  washed  over 
with  white  of  eggs,  like  one  of  her  own  tea  rusks* 
Her  whole  plump  countenance  beams  with  satisfac- 
tion and  contentment  from  under  her  well-starched 
checked  turban,  bearing  on  it,  however,  if  we  must 
confess  it,  a  little  of  that  tirge  of  eelf-eonsciousness 
which  becomes  the  first  cook  of  the  neighborhood,  as 
Aunt  Chloe  was  universally  held  and  acknowledged 
to  be. 

A  cook  she  certainly  was,  in  the  very  bone  and 
centre  of  her  soul.  Kot  a  chicken,  or  turkey,  or  duck 
in  the  barn-yard  but  looked  grave  when  they  saw 
her  approaching,  and  seemed  evidently  to  be  lefiect- 
ij.g  on  their  latter  end ;  and  certain  it  was  that  she 


WRS  always  meditating  on  trowing,  atrffirg,  and 
i  cfettii  g,  to  a  *1«  gi  t»e  that  wns  calculated  to  inspire 
terror  in  any  retiectii  g  fowl  livirg.  Her  corn-take, 
in  all  its  varieties  of  Iu>e-<ake,  tloc'gerp,  muffins,  and 
other  species  too  Lumerous  to  mention,  was  a  sublime 
rnpteiy  to  all  lees  practised  componiclcrs;  ai.d  she 
•would  shake  her  fat  sides  with  hoLeat  |  ritle  ai.d  mer- 
i  inient,  as  sh e  would  narrate  the  fmitlces  elfin  ts  that 
one  ai*d  another  of  her  compeers  Lad  muile  to  attain 
to  her  elevation. 

Ihe  arrival  of  company  at  the  house,  the  arrang- 
ir  g  of  dir.r.eis  and  snj  pens  **  in  style,"  aw  ole  all  the 
ei.eigies  of  her  son! ;  and  no  eightVas  more  welcome 
to  her  than  a  pile  of  travellir  g  trunks  launched  on 
tlie  verar.dah,  lor  then  she  foresaw  ficsh  efforts  and 
fiesh  triumphs. 

Just  at  pi  esent,  however,  Aunt  Chloe  is  looking 
into  the  b^ike-pan ;  in  which  corgeLial  operation 
we  shall  leave  her  till  we  finish  our  picture  of  the 
cottage. 

In  oi.e  corner  of  it  ftood  a  bed,  covered  neatly  with 
a  snowy  spread ;  and  by  the  side  of  it  was  a  pieee 
of  carpetii  g  of  e<  me  considerable  size.  On  thi*»  piece 
of  earpetkg  Aunt  CUoe  took  her  stand,  as  beii  g  de- 
cidedly in  the  tipj  er  walks  of  life;  «nd  it  and  the 
bed  }>y  which  it  lay,  «n*i  the  whole  confer,  in  fact, 
were  treated  with  "di&tii  guiehed  conisiderzition,  and 
nia«!e,  as  far  as  possible,  sacred  from  the  maitudirtg 
inroads  arid  dese<-ratioi:s  of  little  folk?.  In  fact,  that 
corner  was  the  drawing-room  of  the  establishment. 
In  the  other  corner  wns  a  bed  of  much  humbler  pre- 
tensions, and  evidently  designed  for  toe.  The  wall 
over  tlie  fireplace  was  adon.ed  with  some  very  bril- 
liant scriptural  prints,  and  a  poitiait  of  General 
"Wasliii.gton,  tlrawn  and  colored  in  a  manner  which 
would  certainly  have  astonished  that  hero,  if  ever  he 
bad  happexied  to  meet  with  its  like. 

On  a  rough  bench  in  the  corner,  a  couple  of 
woolly-headed  boys,  with  glistenii  g  black  eves  and 
fat  shinny  cheeks,  were  bosy  in  gnperintendhig  tb« 
first  walking  operations  of  the  buby,  whidb,  as  m 
usually  tbe  ease,  cooskted  in  gettii  g  up  on  its  feet, 
balancirgs  moment,  and  then  fambtii.g  down, — &®A 
successive  failure  being  violently  cheered,  as  some- 
thing <lec*idedly  clever. 

A  table,  somewhat  rheumatic  in  its  limbs,  was 
drawn  out  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth,  displaying  cups  and  saucers  of  a  decidedly 
brilliant  pattern,  with  other  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching meal.  At  this  table  was  seated  Uncle 
Tom,  Mr.  Shelby's  best  hand,  who,  sis  he  is  to  be  the 
hero  of  our  story,  we  must  daguerreotype  for  our 
readers.  He  wau  a  large,  broad-chested,  powerfally- 
made  man,  of  a  full  glossy  black,  aad  a  face  whose 
truly  African  features  were  characterized  by  an  ex- 
pression of  grave  a, id  steady  good  sense,  united  with 
much  kindliness  aad  benevolence.  There  was  some- 
thing about  his  whole  jiir  self-respecting  and  digni- 
fied, yet  umted  with  a  confiding  and  humble  sim- 
plicity. 

He  was  very  busily  intent  at  this  moment  on  a 
slate  lying  before  him,  on  which  he  was  carefully  and 
slowly  endeavoring  to  accomplish  a  copy  of  some 
letters,  in  which  operation  he  wa*  overlooked  by 
young  Master  George,  a  smart,  bright  boy^  of  thir- 
teen, who  appeared  fully  to  realize  the  dignity  of  Ms 
position  as  instructor. 

*4  Not  that  way,  Uncle  Tom, — not  that  way,*  said 
he,  briskly,  as  Uncle  Tom  laboriously  brought  up  the 
fciil  of  his  g  the  wrong  side  out ;  **  that  makes  a  #, 
yon  see" 

**  La  sakes,  now,  does  it?**  said  Uncle  Tom,  looking 
with  a  respectful,  a  jmiring  air,  as  his  young  teacher 
flourishingly  scrawled  g'&  aad  /$  innumerable  for  his 
edification ;  and  then,  taking  the  pencil  ia  his  big, 
heavy  fingers,  he  patiently  re-commenced. 
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"How  easy  white  folks  al'us  does  things!"  said 
A.unt  Chloe,  pausing  while  she  was  greasing  a  griddle 
with  a  scrap  of  baeon  on  her  fork,  and  regarding 
yonng  Master  George  with  pride.  "  The  way  lie  can 
write,  now !  and  read,  too !  and  then  to^  come  out 
here  evenings  and  read  his  lessons  to  us, — it's  mighty 
interestin*  !*' 

"  But,  Aunt  Chloe,  I'm  getting  mighty  hungry," 
'said  George.  "Isn't  that  cake  in.  the  skillet  almost 
done?" 

"Mose  done,  Mas'r  George,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  lift- 
ing the  lid  and  peeping  in, — "  browaing  beautiful— 
a  real  lovely  brown.  Ah!  let  me  alone  for  dat. 
Missis  let  Sally  try  to  make  some  cake,  t'other  day ; 
jes  to  larn  her,  she  said.  '  0,  go  way,  Missis,'  says 
I;  'it  really  hurts  my  feel'in's,  now,  to  see  good  vit- 
tles  spiled  dat  ar  way !  Cake  ris  all  to  one  side — no 
shape  at  all;  no  more  than  my  shoe; — go  way!" 

And  with  this  final  expression  of  contempt  for 
Sally's  greenness,  Aunt  Chloe  whipped  the  cover  oO? 
the  bake-kettle,  and  disclosed  to  view  a  neatly-bakel 
pound-cake,  of  which  no  eity  confectioner  need  to 
have  been  ashamed.  This  being  evidently  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  entertainment,  Aunt  Chloe  began 
now  to  bustle  about  earnestly  in  the  supper  depart-, 
merit. 

"  Here  you,  Mose  and  Pete!  get  out  de  way,  you 
niggers !  Get  away,  Polly  hoaey, — mammy  *11  give 
her  baby  somefin  by  and  by.  Now,  Mas'r  George, 
you  jest  take  off  dem  books,  and  set  down  now  with 
my  old  man,  and  I'll  take  up  the  sausages,  and  have 
de  first  grUdle  full  of  cakes  on  your  plates  in  less 
dan  no  time." 

"  They  wanted  me  to  come  to  supper  in  the  house," 
said  George;  "  but  I  knew  what  was  what  too  well 
for  that,  Aunt  Chloe," 

"  So  you  did — so  you  did,  honey,"  said  Aunt  Chloe, 
Reaping  the  smoking  batter-cakes  on  his  plnte ;  **  yoi? 
know'd  your  old  aunty'd  keep  the  best  for  you.  0, 
let  you  akme  for  dat  f  Go  way  V  And,  with  thnt, 
aunty  gave  George  a  nudge  with  her  finger,  designed 
to  be  immensely  facetious,  and  turned  again  to  her 
griddle  with  great  briskness. 

'*  Now  for  the  cake,"  said  Master  George,  when  the 
activity  of  the  griddle  department  had  somewhat 
subsided ;  and,  with  that,  the  youngster  flourished  a 
large  knii'e  over  the  article  in  question. 

^"  La  bless  you,  Mas'r  George  1"  said  Aunt  Chloe, 
with  earnestness,  catching  his  arm,  "  you  wouldn't 
be  for  cuttin'  it  wid  dat  ar  great  heavy  knife  1 
Smash  all  down — spile,  all  de  pretty  rise  of  it.  Here, 
I've  got  a  thin  old  knife,  I  keeps  sharp  a  purpose. 
Bar  now,  see  1  comes  apart  light  as  a  feather  1  N  o w 
eat  away—you  won't  get  anything  to  beat  dat  ar." 

^"Tom  Lincon  says,"  said  George,  speaking  with 
his  mouth  fall,  "  that  their  Jinny  is  a  better  cook 
than  you." 

"Dem  Lincons  an't  much  count,  no  way  I"  said 
Aunt  Chloe,  contemptuously ;  "  I  mean,  set  along  side 
our  folks.  Tliey's  'spectable  folks  enough  in  a  kinder 
plain  way ;  but,  as  to  gettm'  up  anything  in  style, 
they  don't  begin  to  have  a  notion  on't.  Set  Mas'r* 
Lincon, "now,  alongside  Mas'r  Shelby!  Good  Lor! 
and  Missis  Lincon, — can  she  kinder  sweep  it  into  a 
room  like  my  missis, — so  kinder  splendid,  yer  know! 
0,  go  way!  do  n't  tell  me  nothin'  of  dem  Lincons!"— » 
and  Aunt  Chloe  tossed  her  head  as  one  who  hoped 
she  did  know  something  of  the  world. 

"  Well,  though,  I've  heard  you  say,"  said  George, 
"  that  Jinny  was  a  pretty  fair  cook." 

"So  I  did,"  said  Aunt  Chloe, — "I  may  say  dat. 
Good,  plain,  common  coo  kin',  Jinny'll  do ; — make  a 
good  pone  o'  bread, — bile  her  taters  far, — her  corn 
iakes  isn't  extra,  not  extra  now,  Jinny's  corn  cakes 


isn't,  but  then  they's  far, — but,  Lor,  come  to  de  higher 
branches,  and  what  can  she  do  ?  Why,  she  makes 
pies — sartin  she  does ;  but  what  kinder  crust  ?  Can 
she  make  your  real  flecky  paste,  as  melts  in  your 
mouth,  and  lies  all  up  like  a  puff?  Now,  I  went 
over  thar  when  Miss  Mary  was  gwine  to  be  married, 
and  Jinny  she  jest  showed  me  de  wed  Jin'  pies.  Jinny 
and  I  is  good  friends,  ye  know.  I  never  said  nothin' ; 
but  go  long,  Mas'r  George !  Why,  I  shouldn't  sleep 
a  wink  for  a  week,  if  I  had  a  batch  of  pies  like  deni 
ar.  Why,  dey  wan't  no  'count  'tall." 

"  I  suppose  Jinny  thought  they  were  ever  so  nice," 
said  George. 

**  Thought  so ! — didn't  she?  Thar  she  was,  show- 
ing 'em,  as  innocent — ye  see,  it's  jest  here,  Jinny 
don't  know.  Lor,  the  family  an't  nothing!  She  can't 
be  spected  to  know !  'Tan't  no  fault  o'  hern.  Ah, 
Mas'r  George,  you  doesn't  know  half  your  privileges 
in  yer  family  and  bringin'  up  1"  Here  Aunt  Chloe 
sighed,  and  rolled  up  her  eyes  with  emotion. 

"  I'm  sure,  Aunt  Chloe,  I  understand  all  my  pie 
and  pudding  privileges,"  said  George.  "  Ask  Tom 
Lincon  if  I  don't  crow  over  Mm  every  time  I  meet 
him." 

******** 

By  this  time  Master  George  had  arrived  at  that 
pass  to  which  even  a  boy  can  come  (under  uncom- 
mon circumstances),  when  he  really  could  not  eat 
another  morsel,  and,  therefore,  he  was  at  leisure  to 
notice  the  pile  of  woolly  heads  and  glisten ii  g  eyes 
which  were  regarding  their  operations  hungrily  from 
the  opposite  corner. 

**  Here,  you  Mose,  Pete,"  be  said,  breaking  off*  libe- 
ral bits,  and  throwing  it  at  them ;  "  you  want  some, 
don't  you?  Come,  Auut  Chloe,  bake  them  some 
cakes/ 

And  George  and  Tom  moved  to  a  comfortable  seat 
in  the  chimneys-corner,  while  Aunt  Chloe,  after  bak- 
ing a  goodly  pile  of  cakes,  took  her  baby  on  her  lap, 
and  began  alternately  filling  its  mouth  and. her  own, 
and  distributing  to  Mose  and  Pete,  who  seemed  ra- 
ther to  prefer  e.iting  theirs  as  they  rolled  about  on 
the  floor  under  the  table,  tickling  each  other,  and 
occasionally  pulling  the  baby's  toes. 

"0!  go  long,  will  ye?"  said  the  mother,  giving 
now  and  then  a  kick,  in  a  kind  of  general  way,  under 
tlie  table,  when  the  movement  became  too  obstrepe- 
rous. "  Can't  ye  be  decent  when  white  folks  comes 
to  see  ye  ?  Stop  dat  ar,  now,  will  ye  ?  Better  mind 
yourselves,  or  I'll  take  ye  down  a  button-hole  lower, 
when  Mas'r  jGeoige  is  goi.e !" 

What  meaning  was  couched  under  this  terrible 
threat,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  its 
awful  indistinctness  seemed  to  produce  very  little 
impression  on  the  young  sinners  addressed. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hopes  you're  done,"  snid  Aunt 
Chloe,  who  had  been  busy  iu  pulling  out  a  rude  box 
of  a  trundle-bed ;  "  and  now,  you  Mose  and  you  Pete, 
get  into  thar;  for  we's  goin'  to  have  the  meetiuV* 

"  0  mother,  we  don't  wnnter.  We  wants  to  sit  up 
to  mcetin', — meetin's  is  so  curis.  We  likes  'em." 

"La,  Aunt  Chloe,  shove  it  under,  and  let  'em  sit 
up,"  said  Master  George,  decisively,  giving  a  push  to 
the  rude  machine. 

Aunt  Cbloe,  having  thus  saved  appearances, 
seemed  highly  delighted  to  push  the  tlui.g  under, 
saying,  as  she  did  so,  "  Well,  mebbe  'twill  do  'em 
some  good." 

The  house  now  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  to  consider  the  accommodations  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting. 

"  What  we's  to  do  for  cheers  now,  /declare  I  don't 
know,"  said  Aunt  Chloe.  As  the  meeth  g  had  been 
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heW  at  Uncle  Tom's  weekly,  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time,  without  any  more  "  cheers,"  there  seemed 
some  encouragement  to  hope  that  a  way  would  be 
discovered  at  present 

**  Old  Uncle  Peter  eiing  both  the  legs  out  of  dat 
oldest  cheer,  last  week,'*  suggested  Mose. 

"You  go  long!  Til  boui?  you  pulled  'em  out; 
some  o'  your  shines,"  s:iid  Aunt  Chloe. 

"  Well,  it'll  stand,  if  it  only  keeps  jam.  up  agin  de 
wall !"  said  Mose. 

'*  Den  Uncle  Peter  musVt  sit  in  it,  cause  he  aPays 
hitches  when  he  gets  a  singing.  He  hitched  pretty 
nigh  across  de  room  t'other  night,"  said  Pete, 

"  Good  Lor!  get  him  in  it  then,**  said  ilose,  "  and 
den  he'd  begin,  *  Come  saints  and  sinners,  hear  me 
tell/  and  deu  down  he'd  go," — and  Mose  imitated 
precisely  the  nasal  tones  of  the  old  man,  tumblirgon 
the  flow,  to  illustrate  the  supposed  catastrophe. 

"  Come  i.ow,  be  decent,  can't  ye?"  eaid  Aunt 
Chloe ;  "  an't  yer  shamed  ?" 

Master  George,  however,  joined  the  offender  in  the 
laugh,  and  declared  decidedly  that  Mose  was  a 
"  buster."  So  the  maternal  admonition  seemed 
rather  to  fail  of  effect 

'•  \yell,  ole  man,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  "  you'll  have  to 
tote  ia  them  ar  barls." 

"Motlwa-'s  bar'ls  is  like  dat  ar  widder's,  Hos'r 
George  was  reading  'bout  in  de  good  book, — dey 
never  fails,"  said  Mose,  aside  to  Pete. 

'*  Fm  sure  one  on  *em  caved  in  last  week,"  said 
Pete,  *'  and  let  'em  all  down  in  de  middle  of  de  sing- 
in*  ;  dat  ar  was  failin',  warnt  it  P 

Burn  g  this  aside  between  Mose  and  Pete,  two 
empty  casks  had  been  rolled  into  the  cabin,  and  being 
seem  eJ  from  rollir  g  by  stones  on  each  side  boards 
were  laid  across  them,  which  arraiigement,  together 
with  the  tun.irg  down  of  certain  tubs  and  pails,  and 
the  disposii  g  of  the  rickety  chairs,  at  last  completed 
the  preparation. 

"  Mas'r  George  is  such  a  beautiful  reader,  now,  I 
know  he'll  stay  to  read  for  us,"  said  Aunt  Chloe  • 
"  'pears  like  'twill  be  so  much  more  interesting 

George  very  readily  consented,  for  your  bo£  is 
always  ready  for  anything  that  makes  him  of  im- 
portance. 

The  room  was  soon  filled  with  a  motley  assem- 
blage, from  the  old  gray-headed  patriarch  of  eighty 
to  the  young  gul  and  lad  of  fifteen.  A  little  harm- 
less gossip  ensued  on  various  themes,  such  as  where 
old  Aunt  Sally  got  her  new  red  head-kerchief,  and 
how  "  Missis  was  a  going  to  give  Lizzy  that  spotted 
muslin  gown,  when  she'd  got  her  new  berage  made 
up;"  and  how  Mas'r  Shelby  was  thinking  of  buyii  g 
a  new  sorrel  colt,  that  was  going  to  pi  ove  an  addi- 
tion to  the  glories  of  the  place  A  few  of  the  wor- 
shippers belonged  to  families  hard  by, who  bad  got  per- 
mission to  attend;  and  who  brought  in  various  choice 
scraps  oi  information,  about  the  sayii  gs  and  doings 
at  the  house  and  on  the  place,  which  circulated  as 
freely  as  the  same  sort  of  small  change  does  in  higher 
circles. 

After  a  while  the  sipgirg  commenced  to  the  evi- 
dent delight  of  all  present  JSot  even  all  the  disad- 
vantage of  nas*al  intonation  could  prevent  the  effect 
of  the  naturally  fine  voices,  in  airs  at  once  wild  and 
spirited.  The  woi  d-s  were  sometimes  the  well-known 
and  common  hymns  sui.g  in  the  churches  about,  and 
sometimes  of  a  wilder,  more  indefinite  character, 
picked  up  at  cnmp-meetingi?. 

The  chorus  of  one  of  them,  which  ran  as  follows, 
was  suijg  with  great  eneigy  ai.d  unction: — 

Die  on  the  field  of  battle, 

Die  on  the  field  of  baittte, 

Glory  in  my  soul 


Another  special  favoute  had  oft  repeated  the 
wordc — 

0,  I'm  going  to  grlory,— wort  you  come  alon^r  with  me  ? 
Don't  you  f-ee  theai  gels  bc'CkYin.ir,  and  a  calling  me  away? 
Don't  you  see  the  golden  <aty  and"  the  everlastlLg  4ay  ? 

There  were  others,  which  made  incessant  mention 
of  "Jordan's  banks,"  and  "  Canaan's  fields,"  and  the 
"  Kew  Jerusalem  ;"  for  the  negro  mind,  impassioned 
and  imaginative,  always  attaches  itself  to  hymns  and 
expressions  of  a  vivid  and  pictorial  nature ;  and,  as 
they  sung,  some  laughed,  and  some  cried,  and  some 
clapped  hands,  or  shook  hands  rejoicingly  with  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  fairly  gained  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Various  exhortations  or  relations  of  experience 
followed,  and  intei  mingled  with  the  sii  gi:  g.  One 
old  gray-headed  woman,  long  past  work,  but  much, 
revered  as  a  sort  of  cluonicle  of  the  past,  rose,  and 
leaning  on  her  staff,  Fai<"! — 

"  Well,  chil'en  I  Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  ye 
all  and  see  ye  all  once  more,  'caute  I  don't  know 
when  I'll  be  gone  to  glory ;  but  I've  done  got  ready, 
chil'en ;  'pears  like  I'd  got  my  little  bundle  all  tied 
up,  and  my  bonnet  on,  jest  a  waitin'  for  the  stage  to 
come  along  and  take  me  home;  sometimes,  in  the 
night,  I  think  I  hear  the  wheels  a  lattiin',  and  l*m 
lookin*  out  all  the  time ;  now,  you  jest  be  ieady  too, 
for  I  tell  ye  all,  chil'en ,"  she  .said,  strikii  g  her  staff 
hard  on  the  floor,  "  dat  nr  glory  is  a  mighty  thing  1 
It's  a  mighty  thing,  chil'en, — you  tlon'no  nothing 
about  it, — it's  wonderful"  Ai.of  the  old  creature  sat 
down,  with  n\  reamii  g  tears,  AS  wholly  overcome, 
while  the  whole  circle  struck  up 

O  Canaan,  bright  Canaan, 

I'm  bound  for  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Master  George,  by  request,  read  the  last  chapters 
of  Kevelation,  often  interrupted  by  such  exclama- 
tions ns  "The  sakes  IKW!"  "Only  hear  that'!"' 
"Jest  thiak  on'tl"  "Is  all  that  a  comin'  sure 
enough  ?" 

George,  who  wns  a  bright  boy,  and  well  trained  in 
religious  things  by  his  mother,  finding  himself  an 
object  of  general  admiration,  threw  in  expositions  of 
his  own,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  commendable  seri- 
ousness and  gravity,  for  which  he  was  admired  by 
the  young  and  blessed  by  the  old ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
on  all  hands,  that  "  a  minister  couldn't  lay  it  off 
better  than  he  did;"  that  " 'twas  reely  'mazinT* 

Uncle  Toai  was  a  sort  of  patriarch  in  religious 
matters  ia  the  neighborhood.  "Having  naturally  an 
organization  in  which  the  morale  was  strongly  pre- 
dominant, together  with  a  greater  breadth  and  cul- 
tivation of  mind  than  obtained  among  his  compa- 
nions, he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect,  as  a 
sort  of  minister  among  them ;  and  the  simple,  hearty, 
sincere  style  of  his  exhortations  might  have  edified 
even  better  educated  persons.  But  it  was  in  prayer 
that '  he  especially  exoelle  L  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  touchiug  simplicity,  the  child-like  earnestness  of 
his  prayer,  eariched  with  the  language  of  Scripture, 
which  seemel  so  entirely  to  have  wrought  itself  into 
his  being,  as  to  have  bsco'ne  a  part  of  himself,  and 
to  drop  from  his  lips  unconsciously;  in  the  language 
of  a  pious  old  negro,  he  *'  prayed  right  up."  And  so 
much  did  his  prayer  always  work  on  the  devotional 
feelings  of  his  audience?,  that  there  seemed  often  a 
danger  that  it  wo'ild  b-3  lo*t  altogether  ia  the  abun- 
dauee  of  the  respo-jtse^  which  broke  out  everywhere 
around  him. 

In  1855,  Mrs.  Stowe  published  The  May  Flower* 
\  and  Miscellaneous  Writing^,  a  new  edition,  with 
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additions,  of  her  series  of  New  England  Sketches, 
previously  collected  under  tins  title.  After  a 
second  visit  to  Europe,  she  published,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Dred  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  in  which  she  again  presented,  under  a 
thin  veil  of  romance,  the  relations  of  freedom 
and  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  In  her  pref- 
ace she  wrote,  prophetically :  u  The  issues  pre- 
sented by  the  great  conflict  between  liberty  and 
slavery  do  not  grow  less  important  from  year  to 
year.  On  the  contrary,  their  interest  increases 
with  every  step  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional career.  Never  has  there  been  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  this  nation  so  momentous  as  the 
present.  If  ever  a  nation  was  raised  up  by  Di- 
vine Providence  and  led  forth  upon  a  conspicu- 
ous stage  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  solving 
a  great  moral  problem  in.  the  sight  of  all  man- 
kind, it  is  this  nation !" 

In  1851),  Mrs.  Stowe,  having  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  another  field,  published  The  Ministers 
Wooing,  a  Tale  of  New  England  Life  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  which  had  appeared  in  succes- 
sive chapters  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  She  now 
became  a  constant  contributor  to  this  journal, 
writing  for  its  pages  another*  work  of  fiction,  Ag- 
nes of  Sorrento,  completed  in  18C2,  and  publish- 
ing also  in  the  same  year,  The  Pearl  of  Orr^s  Isl- 
and: A  Story  of  the  Coast  of  Maine,  from  the 
columns  of  the  Independent.  Mrs.  Stowe  still 
continued  her  contributions  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  being  engaged  in  1866  in  furnishing  a 
series  of  essays  and  sketches  of  domestic  life, 
entitled  The  Chimney  Corner. 

A  volume,  House  and  Home  Papers,  from  this 
source,  was  published  by  her  in  1864.  Her  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  advertise 
the  present  year  (18T3)  the  three  hundred  and 
twentieth  thousand  of  lier  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

**  The  versatility  and  endurance  of  Mrs. 
Stowed  powers  as  an  author  have  been,  sharply 
taxed,  and  not  found  wanting,  since  1864.  Pier 
new  works  have  outstripped  the  very  years  in 
their  number ;  while  as  a  writer  of  stories  for 
children,  as  an  essayist  on  topics  vital  to  home- 
life,  as  a  delineator  of  the  humors  of  the  Yankee 
character,  this  estimable  lady  has  repeated  the 
evidences  of  her  old-time  genius. 

In  1865  appeared  Little  Foxes,  with  the  sig- 
nature of  Christopher  Crowfield,  containing  a 
series  of  chatty  essays,  full  of  home-thrusts  at 
such  weak  points  of  humanity  as  fault-finding, 
irritability,  repression,  persistence,  intolerance, 
discourtesy,  and  exactingness.  It  was  followed 
by  Queer  Little  People,  in  1867;  Children^ 
Corner,  1868;  Our  Charley,  and  What  to  do 
with  Him,  1869 ;  Pussy  Willow,  a  New  Juvenile, 
18TO  —  all  story-books  for  children. 

Religious  Poems,  with  Illustrations,  was  issued 
in  1867  (16mo.,  pp.  107.)  Besides  the  poems  on 
miscellaneous  subjects,  it  contains  a  series  full 
of  pathos,  entitled :  "  Hours  of  the  Night ;  or, 
"Watches  of  Sorrow,"  of  which  the  one  on  the 
"Fourth  Hour — the  Sorrows  of  Mary"  was 
u  dedicated  to  the  mothers  who  .have  lost  sons 
in  the  late  war;"  also  "Pressed  Flowers  from 
Italy,"  such  as  The  Gardens  of  the  Yatican, 
St.  Peter's  Church,  The  Miserere. 

In  1868  were  published:  Men  of  Our  Times; 
or,  Leading  Patriots  of  the  Day,  a  "book  of  biog- 


'*  raphies;  and  The  Chimney  Corner,  a  collection  of 
essays  mainly  devoted  to  social  phases  of  "the 
woman  question,"  with  suggestive  papers  on 
the  sources  of  amusement,  the  origin  of  fashion 
and  fitness  of  dress,  etc.  These  were  followed 
in  1869  by:  OMtotcn  Folks,  a  graphic  sketch  of 
life  in  New  England  before  the  innovating  days 
of  steam,  introducing  Sam  Lawsonthe  Yankee, 
who  deserves  to  be  a  kinsman  to  transatlantic 
SamWeller;  and  The  American  Woman*  8  Home, 
a  book  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  domestic 
science,  edited  with  Miss  E.  Catherine  Beecher, 
who  also  prepared  Woman's  Profession  as  Mother 
and  Educator,  1871. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  in  I860,  contributed  an  article  on 
"The  True  Story  of  Lady  Byron's  Life,"  to  the 
September  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
of  Macmillan^s  Magazine,  in  which  she  accused 
Lord  Byron  of  flagrant  profligacy,  as  an  answer 
to  caustic  criticisms  of  his  wife  in  the  auto- 
biography of  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  This  arti- 
cle evoked  an  international  criticism  scarcely 
paralleled  in  literary  history  for  the  universality 
of  its  condemnation.  Yet  the  author  elaborated 
her  theme,  and  published  in  1870,  as  a  duo- 
decimo volume:  Lady  Byron  Vindicated:  A 
History  of  the  Byron  Controversy,  from  its  Be- 
ginning in  1816  to  the  Present  Time  —  of  which 
8000  copies  were  sold  within  six  months. 

In  1871  appeared  Pink  and  White  Tyranny:  A 
Society  Novel.  This  work  is  against  the  easy  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  contract,  and  describes 
itself  as  "  all  about  one  man  and  one  woman." 
Oldtown  Fireside  Stories,  told  by  the  irrepressi- 
ble SamLawson;  andl/g/  Wife;  or,  Harry  Hen- 
derson's History,  followed  in  1872.  The  latter, 
which  pictures  "  the  modern  emancipated  young 
woman  of  advanced  ideas  and  free  behavior," 
also  designs  itself  to  be  u  simply  and  only  the  old 
story  —  old  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  —  of 
Adam  desolate  and  lonely  without  Eve,  and  how 
he  sought  and  how  he  found  her."  Palmetto 
Leaves,  a  volume  of  sketches,  1873,  relates  to 
life  in  Florida,  in  which  State  Mrs.  Stowe  spends 
a  part  of  the  year  with  her  husband,  Prof.  Cal- 
vin E.  Stowe.*  It  was  followed  by  Women  in 
Sacred  History,  a  series  of  biographies. 


YEAR"  —  FROM  BELIQIOTJS  POEMS. 
One  year  ago  —  a  ringing  voice, 

A  clear  blue  eye, 
And  clustering  curls  of  sunny  hair, 

Too  fair  to  die. 

Only  a  year,  —  no  voice,  no  smile, 

No  glance  of  eye, 
No  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair, 

Fair  but  to  die  ! 

One  year  flgo,  —  what  loves,  what  schemes, 

Far  into  life  ! 
"What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves, 

What  generous  strife! 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall, 
The  burial  stone, 


*  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Natick,  MassacHnsetta, 
where  he  was  born  April  26,  1802,  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College  and  Andover  Theological  Institute,  held  professorships 
at  Dartmouth  College,  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Bowdoin 
College,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  1827  to  1864. 
His  works,  besides  a  series  of  reports  on  public  instruction, 
include:  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  from  the 
German  of  Jahn,  1828;  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  1835 ;  Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible — 
The  New  Testament,  1867. 
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Of  all  that  beauty,  life,  and  joy 
Remain  alone  1 

One  year,  —  one  year —  one  little  year, 

And  so  Diiick  gone ! 
And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  on. 

The  grave  grows  green,  the  flowers  "bloom  fair, 

Above  that  head ; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray 

Says  lie  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hush  of  merry  birds, 

That  sing  above, 
Tells  us  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  we  loved. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved? 

What  hast  thou  seen  ? 
"What  visions  fair,  what  glorious  life, 

Where  thou  hast  been  ? 

The  veil !  the  veil !  so  thin,  so  strong ! 

'Twixt  MS  and  thee; 
The  mystic  veil!  when  shall  it  fall, 

That  we  may  see  ? 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping,  not  even  gone, 

But,  present  still, 
And  waiting  for  the  coming  hour 

Of  God's  sweet  will. 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Our  Saviour  dear ! 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year ! 

**THE    GARDENS  OP   THE  VATICAN. 

Sweet  fountains,  flashing  with  a  dreamy  fall, 
And  mosses  green,  and  tremulous  veils  of  fern, 
And  banks  of  blowing  cyclamen,  and  stars 
Blue  as  the  skies,  of  myrtle  blossoming, 
The  twilight  shade  of  ilex  overhead 
O'erbubbling  with  sweet  song  of  nightingale, 
With  walks  of  strange,  weird  stillness,  leading  on 
'Mid  sculptured  fragments  half  to   green   moss 

gone, 

Or  breaking  forth  amid  the  violet  leaves 
With  some  white  gleam  of  an  old  world  gone  by. 
Ah!  strange,  sweet  quiet!  wilderness  of  calm, 
Gardens  of  dreamy  rest,  I  long  to  lay 
Beneattt  your  shade  the  last  long  sigh,  and  say  : 
Here  is  my  home,  my  Lord,  thy  home  and  mine ; 
And  I,  having  searched  the  world  with  many  a 

tear, 

At  last  have  found  thee  and  will  stray  no  more. 
But  vainly  here  I  seek  the  Gardener 
That  Mary  saw.     These  lovely  walls  beyond, 
That  airy,  sky-like  dome,  that  lofty  fane, 
Is  as  a  palace  whence  the  king  is  gone 
And  taken  all  the  sweetness  witjh  himself. 
Turn  again,  Jesus,  and  possess  thine  own ! 
Come  to  thy  temple  once  more  as  of  old ! 
Drive  forth  the  money-changers,  let  it  be 
A  house  of  prayer  for  nations.    Even  so, 

Amen !   Amen ! 

^REPRESSION —  PROM  LITTLE   FOXES. 

.  .  .  And  now  for  the  moral  —  and  that  is,  that 
life  consists  of  two  parts  —  Expression  and  Repres- 
sion—  each  of  which  has  its  solemn  duties.  To 
love,  joy,  hope,  faith,  pity,Jbelongs  the  duty  of 
expression :  to  envy,  malice,  revenge,  and  all  un- 
charitableness,  belongs  the  duty  of  repression. 

Some  very  religious  and  moral  people  err  by 


applying  repression  to  both  classes  alike.  They 
repress  equally  the  expression  of  love  and  hatred, 
of  pity  and  of  anger.  Such  forget  one  great  law, 
as  true  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  physical, — 
that  repression  lessens  and  deadens.  Twice  or 
thrice  mowing  will  kill  off  the  sturdiest  crop  of 
weeds;  the  roots  die  for  want  of  expression.  A 
compress  on  a  limb  will  stop  its  growing;  the 
surgeon,  knows  this,  and  puts  a  tight  bandage 
around  a  fuiuor;  but  what  if  we  put  a  tight 
bandage  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  some 
young  ladies  of  rny  acquaintance  do, — or  band- 
age the  feet,  as  they  do  in  China?  And  \\hatif 
we  bandage  a  nobler  inner  faculty  and  wrap  love 
in  grave  clothes? 

How  many  live  a  stingy  and  niggardly  life  in 
regard  to  their  richest  inward  treasures!  They 
live  with  those  they  love  dearly,  whom  a  few 
more  words  an<Jl  deeds  expressive  of  this  love 
would  make  so  much  richer,  happier,  and  better; 
and  they  cannot,  will  not,  turn  the  key  and  give 
it  out.  People  who  in  their  very  souls  really  do 
love,  esteem,  reverence,  almost  worship  eack 
other,  live  a  barren,  chilly  life  side  by  side, 
busy,  anxious,  preoccupied,  letting  their  love  go 
by  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  last  year's  growth, 
with  no  present  buds  and  blossoms. 

Are  there  not  sous  and  daughters  who  have 
parents  living  with  them  as  angels  unawares, — 
husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
whom  the  material  for  a  beautiful  life  lies  locked 
away  in  unfruitful  silence  —  who  give  time  to 
everything  but  the  cultivation  and  expression  of 
mutual  love? 

The  time  is  coming,  they  think,  in  some  far  future, 
when  they  shall  find  leisure  to  enjoy  each  other, 
to  stop  and  rest  side  by  side,  to  discover  to  each 
other  these  hidden  treasures  which  lie  idle  and 
unused. 

Alas!  time  flies  and  death  steals  on,  and  we 
reiterate  the  complaint  of  one  in  Scripture :  "  It 
came  to  pass,  while  thy  servant  was  busy  hither 
and  thither,  the  man  was  gone." 

The  bitterest  tearsshed  over  graves  are  for  words 
left  unsaid  and  deeds  left  undone.  **She  never 
knew  how  I  loved  her."  "He  never  knew  what 
he  was  to  me."  »*I  always  meant  to  make  more 
of  our  friendship."  "I  did  not  know  what  he 
was  to  me  till  he  was  gone."  Sucli  words  are  the 
poisoned  arrows  which  cruel  death  shoots  back- 
ward at  us  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 

How  much  more  might  we  make  of  our  family 
life,  of  our  friendships,  if  every  secret  thought 
blossomed  into  a  deed!  We  are  not  now  speak- 
ing merely  of  personal  caresses.  These  may  or 
may  not  be  the  best  language  of  affection.  Many 
are  endowed  with  a  delicacy^  a  fastidiousne^s  of 
physical  organization,  which  shrinks  away  from 
too  much  of  these,  repelled  and  overpowered.  But 
there  are  words  and  looks  and  little  observances, 
thoughtfulnesses,  watchful  little  attentions,  which 
speak  of  love,  which  make  it  manifest,  and  there  is 
scarce  a  family  that  might  not  be  richer  in  lnjart- 
wealth  for  more  of  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  relations  must  of 
course  love  each  other  because  they  are  relations. 
Love  must  be  cultivated,  and  can  be  increased  by 
judicious  culture,  as  wild  fruits  may  double  their 
bearing  under  the  hand  of  a  gardener,  and  love  can 
dwindle  and  die  out  by  neglect,  as  choice  flower- 
seeds  planted  in  poor  soil  dwindle  and  grow 
single. 

Two  causes  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  nature  prevent 
this  easy  faculty  and  flow  of  expression  which 
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strike  one  so  pleasantly  in  the  Italian  or  French 
life:  the  dread  of  flattery,  and  a  constitutional 
shyness. 

44 1  perfectly  longed  to  tell  So-and-so  howl 
admired  her  the  other  day,'*  says  Miss  X. 

**  And  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  tell  her?" 

*'  0,  it  would  seem  like  flattery,  you  know." 

How,  what  is  flattery  ? 

Flattery  is  insincere  praise  given  from  interested 
motives,  not  the  sincere  utterance  to  a  friend  of 
what  we  deem  good  and  lovely  in  him. 

And  so,  for  fear  of  flattery,  these  dreadfully 
sincere  people  go  on  side  by  fcide  with  those  they 
lore  and  admire,  giving  them  all  the  time  the  im- 
pression of  utter  indifference.  Parents  are  so 
afraid  of  exciting  praise  and  vanity  in  their 
children  by  the  expression  of  their  love  and  ap- 
probation, that  a  child  sometimes  goes  sad  and 
discouraged  by  their  side,  and*  learns  with  sur- 
prise, in  some  chance  way,  that  they  are  proud 
and  fond  of  him.  There  are  times  when  the 
open  expression  of  a  father's  love  would  be  worth 
more  than  church  or  sermon  to  a  hoy;  and  his 
father  cannot  utter  it,  wilt  not  show  it. 

The  other  thing  that  represses  the  utterances 
of  love  is  the  characteristic  shyness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  Oddly  enough,  a  race  born  of  two 
demonstrative,  out-spoken  nations  —  the  German 
and  the  French  —  1ms  an  habitual  reserve  that  is 
like  neither.  There  is  a  powerlessness  of  utter- 
ance in  our  blood  that  we  should  fight  against* 
and  struggle  outward  towards  expression.  We* 
can.  educate  ourselves  to  it,  if  we  know  and  feel 
the  necessity;  we  can  make  it  a  Christian  duty, 
not  only  to  love,  but  to  be  loving,  —  not  only  to 
be  true  friends,  but  to  show  ourselves  friendly. 
We  can  make  ourselves  say  the  kind  things  that 
rise  in  our  hearts  and  tremble  back  on  our  lips,  — 
do  the  gentle  and  helpful  deeds  which  we  long  to 
do  and  shrink  back  from;  and,  little  by  little,  it 
will  grow  easier, — the  love  spoken  will  bring 
back  the  answer  of  love,  —  the  kind  deed  will 
bring  back  a  kind  deed  in  return,  —  till  the  hearts 
in  the  family  circle,  instead  of  being  so  many 
frozen,  icy  islands,  shall  be  full  of  warm  airs  and 
•  echoing  bird-voices  answering  back  and  forth  with 
a  constant  melody  of  love. 

**THE  5ULL-FIGHT  —  FBOM  OLDTOWF  FIRESIDE  STORIES. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  —  time  of  blessed 
memory  to  boys,  —  and  we  were  free  for  a  ramble 
after  huckleberries;  and,  with  our  pails  in  hand, 
were  making  the  best  of  our  way  to  a  noted  spot 
where  that  fruit  was  most  abundant. 

Sam  was  with  us,  his  long  legs  striding  over  the 
ground  at  a  rate  that  kept  us  on  a  brisk  trot, 
though  he  himself  was  only  lounging  leisurely, 
with  hw  usual  air  of  contemplation. 

*'  Look,  'ere,  boys,"  he  suddenly  said,  pausing 
and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  top  of  a  rail-fence, 
"  we  shall  jest  hev  to  go  back  and  go  round  by 
Deakin  Blodgett'a  barn." 

"  Why  so? "  we  both  burst  forth  in  eager  tones. 

"Wai,  don't  ye  see  the  deakin's  turned  in  his 
bull  into  this  ere  lot?"1 

"  Who  cares  ?  "  said  I.     "I  ain't  afraid." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Harry.  «« Look  at  him  ;  he  looks 
mild  enough :  he  won't  hurt  us." 

"  Not  as  you  knows  on,"  said  Sam ;  "  and  then, 
agin,  you  don't  know, — nobody  never  knows, 
what  one  o1  them  'ere  critters  will  do:  they's  jest 
fhe  must  contrary  critters;  and  ef  you  think 


they're  goin*  to  do  one  way  they're  sure  io  do 
t'other.  I  could  tell  ye  a  story  now  that'd  jest 
make  yer  har  stan'  on  eend." 

Of  course  we  wanted  to  have  our  hair  stand  on. 
end.  and  beset  Sam  for  the  story  ;  but  he  hung  off. 

"Lordy  massy !  boys,  jest,  let's  wait  till  ye've  got 
yer  huckleberries:  yer  granny  won't  like  it  ef  ye 
don't,  bring  her  none,  and  Hepsy  she'll  be  in  my 
har,  —  what's  left  on't,"  said  Sam,  taking  off  Ins 
old  torn  hat,  and  rubbing  the  loose  shock  of  brash 
and  grizzled  hair. 

So  we  turned  and  made  a  delour,  leaving  the 
bull  on  the  right,  though  we  longed  amazingly  to 
have  a  bout  with  him,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
and  mentally  resolved  to  try  it  when  our  mentor 
was  not  round. 

It  all  comes  back  to  me  again, — the  image  of 
that  huckleberry-pasture,  interwoven  with  fra- 
grance of  sweet-fern,  and  the  ground  under  our 
tefit  embroidered  with  star-moss  and  wmtergreen, 
or  foamy  patcjies  of  mossy  frost-work,  that  crushed 
und  crackled  delightfully  beneath  our  feet.  Every 
now  and  then  a  tail,  straight  fire-lily  —  black, 
spot  ted  in  its  centre  —  rose  like  a  little  jet  of  flame ; 
and  we  gathered  it  eagerly,  though  the  fierce  Au- 
gust sun  wilted  it  in  our  hands.  The  huckleberry- 
bushes,  bending  under  their  purple  weight,  we 
gathered  in  large  arrnfuls,  and  took  them  under 
the  shadow  of  the  pine-trees,  that  we  might  strip 
them  at  our  leisure,  without  being  scorched  by 
the  intense  glare  of  the  sun.  Armful  after  arm- 
ful we  carried  and  deposited  in  the  shade,  and 
then  sat  down  to  the  task  of  picking  them  off 
into  our  pails.  It  was  one  of  those  New  England 
days  hotter  than  the  tropics.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stimng,  not  a  bird  sang  a  note,  not  a 
sound  was  heard,  except  the  drowsy  grating  of 
the  locusts. 

*«  Well,  now,  Sam,  now  tell  us  that  story  about 
the  bull." 

»'  Lordy  massy,  how  hot  'tis  !  "  said  Sam,  lying 
back,  and  resting  on  the  roots  of  a  tree,  with  his 
hands  folded  under  his  head.  "  I'm  all  in  a  drip 
of  sweat." 

£4  Well,  Sam,  we'll  pick  off  your  berries,  if  you'll 
talk." 

u  Walt  wal,  be  kerful  yer  don't  git  no  green 
ones  in  among  'em,  else  Ilepsy  '11  be  down  on  me. 
She's  drefful  partikelar,  she  is.  Every  thing  lias 
to  be  jest  so.  Ef  it  ain't,  you'll  hear  on't.  Lordy 
massy  !  boys,  she's  always  telling  me  I  don't  do 
Bothin'  for  the  support  of  the  family.  I  leave  it 
to  you  if  I  didn't  ketch  her  a  nice  mess  o'  fish  a 
Tuesday.  I  tell  her  folks  can't  expect  to  roll  in 
money,  and  allers  to  have  every  thing  jess  'z  they 
want  it.  We  brought  nothin'  into  the  world  with 
us,  and  it's  sartain  we  ken  carry  nothin'  out;  and, 
having  food  and  raiment,  we  ought  to  be  content. 
We  have  ben  better  off  n  we  be  now.  Why,  boys, 
I've  seen  the  time  that  I've  spent  thirty-seven 
cents  a  week  for  nutmegs;  but  Hepsy  hain't  no 
gratitude:  such  folks  hez  !o  be  brought  down. 
Take  care,  now,  yer  ain't  a-putting  green  ones  in; 
be  yer? " 

*•  Sam,  we  shaVt  put  in  any  at  all,  if  you  don't 
tell  us  that,  story." 

**  Lordy  maj-sy  !  you  young  ones,  there  ain't 
nev^r  no  contentin'  \er,  ef  a  fellow  was  to  talk 
to  the  millennium.  Wonder  now  if  there  is  going 
to  be  any  millennium?  Wish  I'd  waited,  and  been 
born  in  them  djiys,"'spect  things  would  a  sorter 
come  along  easier,  Wal,  I  shall  git  through  some 
way,  I  s'pose," 
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"  Sam,"  said  I,  sitting  tack,  "we're  putting  all 
our  berries  into  your  pail;  and,  if  you  don't  "be- 
gin to  tell  us  a  story,  we  won't  do  it." 

**  Lordy  massy  I  boys,  I'm  kind  o*  collectin*  my 
idees.  Ye  have  to  talk  awhile  to  git  a-goin', 
everybody  does.  Wai,  about  this  'ere  story.  Ye 
'member  that  old  brown  house,  up  on  the  hill 
there,  that  we  saw  when  we  come  round  the  cor- 
ner? That  'are  was  where  old  Mump  Moss  used 
to  live-  Old  Mump  was  consid'able  of  a  nice 
man :  he  took  in  Ike  Sanders,  Mis'  Moss's  sister's 
boy,  to  help  him  on  the  farm,  and  did  by  him 
pretty  much  ez  he  did  by  his  own.  Bill  Moss, 
Mump's  boy,  he  was  a  contrairy  kind  o'  critter, 
and  he  was  allers  a-hectorin'  Ike,  He  was  allers 
puttin*  off  the  heaviest  end  of  every  thing  on  to  him. 
He'd  shirk  his  work,  and  git  it  off  on  to  Ike  every 
way  he  could.  And  he  allers  threw  it  up  at  him 
that  he  was  eatin'  his  father's  bread;  and  be 
watched  every  mouthful  he  ate,  as  if  he  hated  to 
see  it  go  down.  Wai,  ye  see,  for  all  that,  Ike  he 
growed  up  tall  and  strong,  and  a  real  handsome 
young  feller;  and  everybody  liked  him.  And 
Bill  he  was  so  gritty  and  contrairy,  that  his  own 
mother  and  sisters  couldn't  stan'  him ;  and  he 
was  allers  a-flingin'  it  up  at  'em  that  they  liked 
Ike  more'n  they  did  him.  Finally  his  mother  she 
said  to  him  one  day,  *Why  shouldn't.  I,'  sez  she, 
'when  Ike's  allers  pleasant  to  me,  and  doin'  every 
thing  he  ken  fur  me,  and  you  don't  do  nothin'  but 
scold.'  That  'are,  you  see,  was  a  kind  o'  home- 
thrust,  and  Bill  he  didn't  like  Ike  a  bit.  the  better 
for  that.  He  did  every  thing  he  could  to  plague 
him,  and  hector  him,  and  sarcumvent  him,  and 
set  people  agin  him. 

"Wai,  ye  see,  'twas  the  old  story  about  Jacob 
and  Laban  over  agin.  Every  thing  that  Ike  put 
his  hand  to  kind  o'  prospered.  Everybody  liked 
him,  everybody  hed  a  good,  word  for  him,  every- 
body helped  grease  his  wheels.  Wai,  come  time 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  old  Mump  he  gin  him 
a  settin'-out.  He  gin  him  a  freedom  suit  o* 
clothes,  and  he  gin  him  a  good  cow,  and  Mis' 
Moss  she  knit  him  up  a  lot  o*  stockings,  and  the  jjals 
they  made  him  up  his  shirts.  Then,  Ike  he  got 
a  place  with  Squire  Wells,  and  got  good  wages ; 
and  he  bought  a  little  bit  o'  land,  with  a  house  on 
it,  on  Squire  Wells's  place,  and  took  a  mortgage 
on't,  to  work  off.  'He  used  to  work  his  own  land, 
late  at  night  and  early  in  the  mornin',  over  and 
above  givin'  good  days'  works  to  the  squire ;  and 
the  old  squire  he  sot  all  the  world  by  him,  and 
said  he  hedn't  hed  sich  a  man  to  work  since  he 
didn't  know  when. 

"Wai,  a  body  might  ha'  thought  that  when  Bill 
had  a  got  him  out  o'  the  house,  he  might  ha'  ben 
satisfied,  but  he  wasn't.  He  was  an  ugly  fellow, 
Bill  Moss  was;  and  a  body  would  ba'  thought  that 
every  thing  good  that  happened  to  Ike  was  jest 
so  much  took  from  him.  Gome  to  be  young  men, 
growed  up  together,  and  wattin'  on  the  gals  round, 
Ike  he  was  pretty  apt  to  cut  Bill  out.  Yer  see, 
though  Bill  was  gom  to  have  the  farm,  and  all  old 
Mump's  money,  he  warn't  pleasant-spoken;  and 
so,  when  the  gals  got  a  chance,  they'd  allers 
rather  go  with  Ike  than  him.  Finally,  there  was 
Delily  Sawin,  she  was  about  the  handsomest  girl 
there  was  round,  and  she  hed  all  the  fellers  arter 
her;  .and  her  way  was  to  speak  'em  all  fair,  and  * 
keep  'em  all  sort  o'  waitin'  and  hopin',  till  she  got 
ready  to  make  her  mind  up.  She'd  entertain  Bill 
Saturday  night,  and  she'd  tell  Ike  he  might  come  , 
Sunday  night ;  and  so  Efce  he  was  well  pleased,  and 
Bill  he  growled. 
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"Wai,  there  come  along  a  great  cattle-show* 
Squire  Wells  he  got  it  up :  it  was  to  be  the  gretest 
kind  of  a  time,  and  Squire  Wells  he  give  money 
fur  prizes.  There  was  to  be  a  prize  on  the  best 
cow,  and  the  best  bull,  and  the  best  ox,  and  the 
best  horse,  and  the  biggest  punkins  and  squashes 
and  beets,  and  there  was  a  prize  for  the  best  loaf 
o'  bread,  and  the  best  pair  o'  stockin's,  and  the 
handsomest  bed-quilt,  and  the  rest  o'  women's 
work.  Wai,  yer  see,  there  was  a  gret  to-do  about 
the  cattle-show;  and  the  wagons  they  came  in 
from  all  around,  —  ten  miles ;  and  the  gals  all 
dressed  up  in  their  best  bunnits,  and  they  had  a 
ball  in  the  evenin'.  Wai,  ye  see,  it  so  happened 
that  Bill  and  Ike  each  on  'em  sent  a  bull  to  the 
cattle-show;  and  Ike's  bull  took  the  prize.  That 
puts  the  cap-sheaf  on  for  Bill.  He  was  jest  about 
as  much  riled  as  a  feller  could  be;  and  that 
evenin'  Delily  she  "danced  with  Ike  twice  as  many 
times  ez  she  did  with  him.  Wai,  Bill  he  got  it 
round  among  the  fellers  that  the  jedges  hed  been 
partial;  arid  he  said,  if  them  bulls  was  put  to- 
gether, his  bull  would  whip  Ike's  all  to  thunder. 
Wai,  the  fellers  thought  'twould  be  kind  o'  fun  to 
try  'em,  and  they  put  Ike  up  to  it.  And  finally 
'twas  agreed  that  Ike's  bull  should  be  driv  over 
to  old  Mump's ;  and  the  Monday  after  the  cattle- 
show,  they  should  let  em'  out  into  the  meadow 
together  and  see  which  was  the  strongest.  Bo 
there  was  a  Sunday  the  bulls  they  were  both  put 
up  together  in  the  same  barn ;  and  the  'greement 
was,  they  wasn't  to  be  looked  at  nor  touched  till 
the  time  come  to  turn  'em  out. 

"Come  Sunday  mornin',  they  got  up  the  wagon 
to  go  to  meetm' ;  and  Mis*  Moss  and  the  gals  and 
old  Mump,  they  was  all  ready;  and  the  old  yaller 
dog  he  was  stan  din'  waitin'  by  the  wagon,  and  Bill 
warn't  nowhere  to  be  found.  So  they  sent  one  o' 
the  girls  up  chamber  to  see  what'd  got  him  52  and 
there  he  was  a-lyin!  on  the  bed,  and  said  he'd  got 
a  drefful  headache,  and  didn't  think  he  could  go 
to  meetin'.  Wai,  the  second  -bell  was  a-tollin', 
and  they  had  to  drive  off  without  him :  they  never 
mistrusted  but  what  'twas  jest  so.  Wai,  yer  see, 
boys,  'twas  that  'are  kind  o'  Sunday  headache 
that  sort  o'  gets  better  when  the  folks  is  all  fairly 
into  meetin'.  So,  when  the  wagon  was  fairly  out 
o'  sight,  Bill  he  thought  he'd  jest  go  and  have  a 
peek  at  them  bulls.  Wai,  he  looked  and  he  peeked, 
and  finally  he  thought  they  looked  so  sort  o'  inno- 
cent 'twouldn't  do  no  harm  to  jest  let  'em  have  a 
little  run  in  the  cow-yard  aforehand.  He  kind  o' 
wanted  to  see  how  they  was  likely  to  cut  up. 
Now,  ye  see,  the  mischief  about  bulls  is,  that  a 
body  never  knows  what  they's  goin'  to  do,  'cause 
whatever  notion  .takes  Jem  allers  comes  into  their 
heads  so  kind  o'  sudden,  and  it's  jest  a  word  and 
a  blow  with  'em.  Wai,  so  fust  he  let  out  his  bull, 
and  then  he  went  in  and  let  out  Ike's.  Wai,  the 
very  fust  thing  that  critter  did  he  run  up  to  Bill's 
bull,  full  tilt,  and  -jest  gin  one  rip  with  his  horns 
right  in  the  side  of  him,  and  knocked  hina  over 
and  killed  him.  Didn't  die  right  off,  but  he  waa 
done  for ;  and  Bill  he  gin  a  yell,  and  run  right  up 
and  hit  him  with  a  stick,  and  the  old  feller  turned 
right  round,  and  come  at  him.  I  tell  you,- BUI  he 
turned  and  made  a  straight  coat-tail,  rippin'  and 
peelin'  it  towards  the  house,  and  the  bull  feearin* 
ion  right  arter  him.  Into  the  kitchen  he  -went, 
and  he  hedn't  no  time  to  shut  the  door,  and  the* 
bull  arter  him;  and  into  the  keepin'-room,  and 
the  bull  arter  him  there.  .And  he  hedn't  but  jest 
.time  to  git  up  the  chamber-stairs-,  when  he  heard 
the  old  feller  roarin'  and  tearin,'  round  there  like 
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all  natur.  Fust  he  went  to  the  looldn'-glass,  and 
smashed  that  all  to  pieces.  Then  he  lasted  the 
table  over,  and  he  rattled  and  smashed  the  chairs 
round,  and  made  such  a  roarin*  and  noise,  ye'd 
ha'  thought  there  was  seven  devils  there;  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  Bill  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  see  the  wagon  a-coinin  hack ;  and  '  Lordy 
massy]'  he  thought  to  himself,  *the  bull '11  kill 
every  one  on  feni,'  and  he  run  to  the  window  and 
yelled  and  shouted,  and  they  saw  him,  and  thought 
the  house  must  be  afire.  Finally,  he  bethought 
him  of  old  Mump's  gun,  and  he  run  round  and 
got  it,  and  poked  it  through  a  crack  of  the  cham- 
ber-door, and  fired  off  bang !  and  shot  him  dead, 
jest  as  Mis'  Moss  and  the  girls  was  comin7  into 
the  kitchen-door. 

*'  Wai,  there  was,  to  be  sure,  the  'bomination  of 
desolation  when  they  come  in  and  found  every 
thing  all  up  in  a  heap  and  broke  to  pieces,  and  the 
old  critter  a  kickin'  and  bleedin'  all  over  the  car- 
pet, and  Bill  as  pale  as  his  shirt-tail  on  the  cham- 
ber-stairs. They  had  an  awful  mess  on't ;  and 
there  was  the  two  bulls  dead  and  to  be  took 
care  uv. 

"  '  Wai,  Bill/  said  his  father,  *I  hope  yer  satis- 
fied now.  All  that  comes  o*  stayin*  to  home  from 
meetin',  and  keepin'  temporal  things  in  yer  head 
all  day  Sunday.  You've  lost  your  own  bull,  you've 
got  Ike's  to  pay  for,  and  yell  have  the  laugh  on 
yer  all  round  the  country/ 

"  *  1  expect,  father,  we  ken  corn  the  meat,'  says 
Mis'  Moss,  *  and  maybe  the  hide'll  sell  for  some- 
thing,' sez  she ;  for  she  felt  kind  o'  tender  for 
Bill,  and  didn't  want  to  bear  down  too  hard  on 
him. 

"  Wai,  the  story  got  round,  and  everybody  was 
a-throwin  it  up  at  Bill;  and  Delily,  in  partikelar, 
hectored  him  about  it  till  he  wished  the  bulls  had 
been  in  the  Red  Sea  afore  he'd  ever  seen  one  on 
'«m.  Wai,  it  really  driv  him  out  o'  town,  and  he 
went  off  out  West  to  settle,  and  nobody  missed 
him  much ;  and  Ike  he  married  Delily,  and  they 
grew  from  better  to  better,  till  now  they  own  just 
about  as  pretty  a  farm  as  there  is  round.  Yer 
remember  that  white  house  with  green  blinds, 
that  we  passed  when  we  was  goin1  to  the  trout- 
brook  ?  Wai,  that  'ere's  the  one." 

HAEEIET  TABLET, 

THE  editor  of  "The  Lowell  or  New  England 
Offering,"  in  an  autobiographic  sketch  published 
in  Mrs.  Kale's  "  Woman's  Record,1'  gives  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  account  of  her  career : — 

"My  father  is  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  at 
the  tiiua  of  my  birth  was  settled  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Clare  nont,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
Though  I  left  this  place  when  six  years  of  age,  I  still 
remember  its  natural  beauties,  which  even  then  im- 
pressed me  deeply.  The  Ashcutuey  Mountain, 
Sugar  River,  with  its  foaming  falls,  the  distant  hills  of 
Vermont,  all  are  in  my  memory.  My  mother  was 
descended  from  the  Moodys,  somewhat  famous  in 
New  England  history.  Oae  of  them  was  the  eccentric 
and  influential  Father  Moody.  Another  was  Hand- 
kerchief Moody,  the ,  one  who  wore,  so  many  years, 
*the  minister's  veil'  Oae  was  the  well  known 
Trustee  Moody,  of  Dumweli  Academy,  who  educated 
my  grandmother.  She  was  a  very  talented  and 
estimable  lady. 

u  My  father  was  of  the  genuine  New  Hampshire 
stock — from  a  family  of  pious,  industrious,  agricul- 
tural people ;  his  brothers  being  deacons,  and  some 
of  his  sisters  married  to  deacons.  I  have  not  learned 


that  any  of  them  ever  committe-l  a  disgraceful  act. 
His  grandmother  was  eminent  for  her  medical  know- 
leige  and  skill,  and  had  as  much  practice  as  is 
usually  given  to  a  country  doctor.  His  mother  was 
a  woman  of  fine  character,  who  exerted  herself,  and 
sacrificed  much,  to  secure  his  liberal  education.  His 
sisters  were  energetic  in  then*  cooperation  with  their 
husbands,  to  secure  and  improve  homes  among  the 
White  and  the  Green  Mountains,  and  Wisconsin.  So 
much  for  progenitors. 

"  I  was  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  and,  until  four- 
teen, had  not  that  health  which  promises  continued 
life.  I  was  asthmatic,  and  often  thought  to  be  in 
a  consumption.  I  am  fortunate  now  in  the  possession 
of  excellent  health,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a 
country  rearing,  and  an  obedience  to  physical  laws, 
so  far  as  I  understand  them.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  I  commenced  exertions  to  assist  in  my  own 
maintenance,  and  have  at  different  times  followed  the 
different  avocations  of  New  England  girls.  I  have 
plaited  palm-leaf  and  straw,  bound  shoes,  tn tight 
school,  and  worked  at  fiailormg ;  besides  my  labors 
as  a  weaver  in  the  factory,  which  suited  me  better 
than  any  other. 

"  After  my  father's  removal  to  the  little  town  of 
Atkinson,  New  Hampshire,  he  combined  the  labors 
of  preceptor  of  one  of  the  two  oldest  Academies 
in  the  state,  with  his  parochial  duties ;  and  here, 
among  a  simple  but  intelligent  people,  I  spent  those 
years  which  give  the  tone  to  female  character.  At 
times  there  was  a  preceptress  to  the  Academy ;  but 
it  was  in  the  summer,  wAe&  I  was  debilitated,  and 
my  lessons  were  often  sWBed  on  my  bed.  I  learned 
something  of  French,  drawing,  ornamental  needle- 
work, and  the  usual  accomplishments — for  ib  was  the 
design  of  my  friends  to  make  me  a  teacher — a  profes- 
sion for  which  I  had  an  instinctive  dislike.  But  my 
own  feelings  were  not  consulted.  Indeed,  perhaps 
it  was  not  thought  how  much  these  were  outraged ; 
but  their  efforts  were  to  suppress  the  imaginative 
and  cultivate  the  practical.  This  was,  undoubtedly, 
wholesome  discipline ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  degree 
that  was  painful,  and  drove  me  from  my  home.  I 
came  to  Lowell,  determined  th.it  if  I  had  my  own 
living  to  obtain,  I  would  get  it  in  my  own  way  ;  that 
I  would  read,  think,  and  write,  when  I  could,  without 
restraint;  that  if  1  did  well  I  would  have  the  credit 
of  it;  if  ill,  my  friends  should  be  relieved  from  the 
blame,  if  not  from  the  stigma.  I  endeavored  to  re- 
concile them  to  my  lot,  b^  a  devotion  of  all  ray  spare 
earnings  to  them  and  their  interests.  I  made  good 
wages ;  I  dressed  economically ;  I  assisted  in  the 
liberal  education  of  one  brother,  and  endeavored  to 
be  the  guardian  angel  of  a  lovely  sister,  who,  after 
many  years  of  feebleness,  is  now  perhaps  a  guardian 
angel  to  me  in  heaven.  Twice  before  this  hud  I  lefb 
*  the  mill/  to  watch  around  the  death-beds  of  loved 
ones — my  elder  sister,  and  a  beautiful  and  promising 
brother.  Two  others  had  previously  died;  two 
have  left  their  native  state  for  a  Texan  home.  So 
you  will  see  that  my  feelings  must  have  been  severely 
tried.  But  all  this  has,  doubtless,  been  beneficial 
to  me. 

"  It  was  something  so  new  to  me  to  be  praised  and 
encouraged  to  write,  that  I  was  at  first  overwhelmed 
by  it,  and  withdrew  as  far  as  possible  from  the  atten- 
tions that  some  of  my  first  contributions  to  the 
{ Offering'  directed  towards  me.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  consented  to  edit,  and  was  quite  as 
unwilling  at  first  to  assist  in  publishing.  B ut  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  compelled  me  forward  as  a 
business  woman,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my 


I  am  now  the  proprietor  of  '  The  New  England 
Offering.'    I  do  all  the  publishing,  editing,  canvassing, 
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and,  as  it  Is  bound  in  my  office,  I  can  in  a  hurry  help 
fold,  cut  covers,  stitch,  <fec.  I  have  a  little  girl  to 
assist  me  in  the  folding,  stitching,  <fcc. ;  the  rest,  after 
it  comes  from  the  printer's  hand,  is  all  my  own  work. 
I  employ  no  agents,  and  depend  upon  no  one  for 
assistance.  My  edition  is  four  thousand," 

The  Lowell  Offering  was  commenced  in  1841. 

In  1848  Miss  Farley  published  a  volume  chiefly 
made  up  of  her  contributions  to  that  periodical, 
entitled  Shells  fom  the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of 
(remits.  Another  volume  from  the  various  writers 
in  the  same  publication  was  collected  by  Charles 
Knight,  in  London,  and  published  in  one  of  his 
popular  libraries  in  1849 — Mind  among  the 
Spindles. 

ELIZABETH  F.  ELLET. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  FRIES  ELLET  was  born  at  Sodus 
Point,  on  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  in  October, 
1818.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lummis.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  physician,  Dr  William  Nixon  Lum- 
mis, the  pupil  and  the  friend  of  Rush,  whom  he 
strongly  resembled  in  person.  He  was  of  a  New 
Jersey  family,  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Western  New  York,  expending  a  fortune  in  im- 
provements in  the  country  adjoining  Sodus  bay, 
of  which  others  reaped  the  advantage.  He  was 
a  man  of  talent  and  religious  character,  and  ad- 
mired for  his  social  qualities.  His  second  -wife, 
the  mother  of  our  author,  was  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Maxwell,  an  oilicer  in  the  Ame- 
rican army  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
the  niece  of  General  William  Maxwell  in  the  same 
service. 

Mrs.  Ellet  was  educated  in  English  and  French 
at  the  female  seminary,  under  the  care  of  Susan 
Marriott,  an  accomplished  English  Quaker  lady, 
at  Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  New  York.  She  was 
early  married  to  Dr.  William  H.  Ellet,  who  has 
occupied  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York,  and  in  the  South  Ca- 
rolina College  at  Columbia.  In  1849  they  came 
to  reside  permanently  in  New  York. 


The  poetical  talent  was  marked  in  Mrs.  Ellet  at 
a  very  early  age.    She  wrote  good  verses  at  fif- 


teen, and  in  1835  published  a  volume  of  poems. 
At  the  same  period  appeared  a  tragedy  from  her 
pen  entitled  Teresa  Contarini,  founded  on  a  Ve- 
netian historic  incident,  which  was  performed  on 
the  stage.  In  1841  a  volume  in  prose  appeared 
from  her  pen,  The  Characters  of  Sch  Her,  a 'cri- 
tical essay  on  the  genius  of  that  author,  and  ana- 
lysis of  his  characters.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Jo- 
anna, of  S  city,  partly  historical  anl  partly  fanci- 
ful; and  a  small  volume  for  children,  Ramllm 
about  the  Country,  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
Mrs.  Ellet  also,  at  this  period,  contributed  articles 
to  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  the  North 
American  and  the  New  York  Reviews,  on  Italian 
and  French  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry,  and  wrote 
tales  and  poems  for  monthly,  magazines  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston.  In  1848  she 
published  her  work,  The  Women  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  two  volumes,  to  which  a  third  was 
subsequently  added.  It  was  an  undertaking  re- 
quiring not  only  a  special  sympathy  (which  Mrs. 
Ellet  possessed  through  her  family  associations) 
and  literary  skill,  but  much  labor  and  research. 
These  memoirs,  which  shed  so  important  a  fight 
on  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  were  chiefly 
compiled  from  original  materials,  manuscript*  of 
the  times,  or  personal  recollections  of  the  surviv- 
ing friends  of  the  heroines.  A  companion  vo- 
lume, The  Domestic  History  of  the  Revolution,  is 
a  connected  narrative  exhibiting  the  life  of  the 
period. 

Another  collection  of  memoirs  is  The  Pioneer 
Women  of  the  West,  \  ritten  fiom  original  mate- 
rials." Summer  Samples  in  the,  West  describes  a 
tour  through  several  of  the  western 'states,  with  a 
full  description  of  parts  of  Minne>ota  Territory. 

She  is  also  the  author  of  a  pleasant  volume, 
Evenings  at  Woodlawn,  a  collection  of  European 
legends  and  traditions ;  of  Novellettes  of  th&  Mn~ 
siciam,  a  series  of  tales,  original  and  selected  from 
the  German,  founded  on  incidents  in  the  personal 
history  of  artists,  and  illustrative  of  their  charac- 
ter and  the  style  of  their  works,  Her  later 
works  are:  Watching  Spirits,  an  illustrated  vol- 
ume; Women  Artists  in  all  Ages  and  Countries, 
a  tribute  to  womanly  genius,  1859 ;  Queens  of 
American  Society,,  186Y ;  Court  Circles  of  the 
Republic,  1869;  The  Brides  and  Widow  of  the 
Bible,  1873. 

LINES  TO  . 

Thou  in  faithfulness  foast  afflicted  tne.— Ps.  cxix.  75. 
Smitten  of  Heaven — and  murmuring  'neath  the  rod— • 
Whose  days  are  heavy  with  their  freight  of  gloom: 

Drooping  and  faint,  with,  eyes 

Not  yet  by  Faith  unclosed — 

Art  thou  repining  that  thou  stnnd'st  apart, 

Like  the  tree  lightning-blasted?  wrung  with  pain, 

No  sympathy  can  heal — 

No  time  can  e'er  assuage. 

This  life  to  thee  is  but  a  sea  of  woe, 
Whose  deep  unto  its  deep  of  sorrow  calls:' 

While  others  walk  a  maze 

Of  flowers,  and  smiles,  and  joys] 

Look  up — thou  lone  and  sorely  stricken  one! 
Look  up — thou  darling  of  the  Eternal  Sire! 

More  blest  a  thousand-fold 

Than  they — the  proudly  gay ! 

For  them  earth  yields  her  all  of  bliss ; — for  thee 
Kind  Heaven  doth  violence  to  its  heart  of  love ; 
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And  Mercy  holds  thee  fast, 
Fast  in  her  iron  bonds  —  • 

Arid  wounds  thee  lest  thou  'scape  her  jealous  care, 
And  her  lest  gifts—the  cross  and  thorn  —  bestows, 
Th-fn/  dwell  within  the  vale, 
"Where  fruits  and  flowers  abound. 

Thou  on  affliction's  high  and  ban-en  place  ; 
But  round  about  the  mount  chariots  of  fire  — 

Horses  of  fire  —  encamp 

To  keep  thee  safe  for  heaven. 

JEDIDIAH  V.  HOTTINOTON. 


was  born  in  1814,  and  educat- 
ed as  a  physician.  After  practising  his  profes- 
sion for  several  years,  he  became,  in  December, 
1839,  a  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  professor  in  St.  PauPs 
College,  Flushing.  After  his  ordination  he  was 
for  a  short  time  rector  of  a  church  in  Middlebnry, 
Vermont.  He  then  visited  Europe,  and  remained 
for  sevenil  years  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic,  but  did  not  enter  the 
priesthood  of  that  communion.  After  a  residence 
of  a  few  years  in  !New  York,  he  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  edited  a  monthly  magazine.  In 
1&55  he  again  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  edited  a 
weekly  journal,  u  The  Leader,"  a  literary,  political, 
and  family  newspaper. 

In  18iS  he  published  a  volume  of  Poems,  most- 
ly of  a  religious  and  reflective  character,  including 
several  translations  from  the  hymns  of  the  Bre- 
viary. Hi.-*  next  publication,  Alice,  or  the  New 
Una,  appeared  in  London,  in  1849,  during  his,  resi- 
dence abroad.  It  is  a  singular  compound  of  the 
art,  the  religious  and  the  fashionable  novel,  and 
contained  many  scenes  whose  warmth  of  descrip- 
tions laid  the  work  open  to  censure.  Its  beauty 
of  language,  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  natu- 
ral scenery,  attracted  much  attention.  It  was 
reprinted  during  the  same  year  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  1852,  appeared  in  a  revised  edition 
with  many  judicious  alterations.  Mr*  Hunting- 
ton's  second  novel,  TJte  Forest,  was  published  in 
1852.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Lady  Alice,  the 
leading  characters  being  transferred  from  Europe 
to  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  The  fine  scenery 
of  the  region  is  depicted  with  beauty,  but  the 
fiction  is,  like  its  predecessor,  deficient  in  the  vigor- 
ous 'delineation  of  character. 


SHE  SONG  OF  THE  OLD  TEAK. 

December  aist,  1888. 
Of  brethren  -we  six  thousan-1  be, 

Nor  one  e'er  saw  another ; 
By  birth-law  dire  must  each  expire 

To  make  way  for  a  brother; 
Old  Father  Time  our  common  sire, 

Eternity  our  mother. 

When  we  have  spent  the  life  she  lent, 

Her  breast  we  do  not  spurn ; 
The  very  womb  from  which  we  loom. 

To  it  we  still  return ; 
Its  boundless  gloom  becomes  a  tomb 

Oar  shadows  to  iriurn. 

In  the  hour  of  my  birth,  there  was  joy  and  mirth. ; 

And  shouts  of  gladness  filled  my  ear; 
But  directly  after  each  burst  of  laugh 

Caine  sounds  of  pain. and  fear  ; 


— The  groans  of  the  dying,  the  bitter  crying 
Of  those  who  held  them  dear. 

The  regular  beat  of  dancing  feet 

Ushered  my  advent  in  ; 
But  on  the  air  the  voice  of  prayer 

Arose  above  the  din  ; 
Its  accents  sweet  did  still  entreat 

Pardon  for  human  sin. 

As  thus  began  my  twelve-months'  span 

Through  the  infinite  extended ; 
So  ever  hath  run  on  my  path, 

Twist  joy  and  grief  suspended ; 
But  chiefly  measured  by  things  most  treasured, 

In  death  with  burdens  blended. 

The  bell  aye  tolls  for  departing  souls 

Of  those  whom  I  have  slain ; 
The  ceaseless  knell  to  me  doth  tell 

Each  minute  of  ny  reign. 
Their  bodies  left  of  life  bereft, 

Would  cumber  hill  and  plain. 

But  I  have  made,  with  my  restless  spade, 

Their  thirty-million  graves ; 
With  constant  toil  upturning  the  soil, 

Or  parting  the  salt-sea  waves, 
To  find  a  bed  for  my  countless  dead 

In  the  secret  ocean-caves. 

By  fond  hopes  blighted,  of  true  vd<irs  plighted 

Showing  the  little  worth ; 
By  affections  wasted::  by  joys  scarce  tasted,    . 

Or  poisoned  ere  their  birth; 
I  have  proved  to  many,  there  is  not  any 

Pure  happiness  on  earth. 

And  prophetic  power  upon  the  hour 

Of  my  expiring  waits ; 
What  I  have  been  not  enters  in 

"With  me  the  silent  gates  : 
The  fruit  within  its  grace,  or  smr 

For  endless  harvest  waits. 

And  lo,  as  I  pass  with  that  running  glass 
That  counts  my  last  moments  of  sorrow, 

The  tale  I  tell,  if  pondered  well, 
The  soul  of  young  hope  must  harrow ; 

For  mirrored  in  me,  ye  behold  what  shall  be 
In  the  New-Year  born,  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Huntington  published  a  third  novel,  en- 
titled Rosemary,  or  Life  and  I>eath7  in  I860,  a 
book  of  remarkable  invention,,  in  which  the 
author  employed  his  experience  as.  a  student  of 
medicine  and  psychology.  He  was  now  suifer- 
ing  from  ill  health,  but  bore  up  against  the 
consumption,  which  was-  making  inroads  upon 
his  life,  with  characteristic  resignation  and 
strength  of  mind.  "For  many  years,'7  says  the 
writer  of  an  obituary  In  the  New  Yojk  Evening 
Post,  1S  Dr.  Huntington  had  been  an  invalid,  but 
his  pen  was  rarely  idle ;  he  found  rare  comfort 
in  domestic  relations,  constant  happiness  in  the 
society  and  attachment  of  his  friends;  nature, 
under  every  aspect,  life,  with  its  mysterious 
vicissitudes,  and  art,  -with  her  pure  inspirations, 
beguiled  illness  of  its  languor,  and  made  his  ex- 
istence full  of  interest,  while  his  religious  faith 
sustained  and  cheered  him  to  the  last.77  At 
the  close  of  1861  he  went  abroad,  and  during 
the  winter  was  enabled  to  enjoy,  in  the  South 
of  France,  the  rides  and  walks  amid  and  beside 
the  Pyrenees.  There,  in  February,  he.  suffered 
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a  new  attack  of  hfs  disease,  and;  after  a  fort- 
nights serious  illness,  died  at  Pau,  March  10th, 
1862,  "  full  of  Christian  peace  and  hope." 

EUFUS  WILMOT  GBISWOLD 
"WAS  born  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  Feb.  15, 
1815,  of  an  old  New  England  family  which  con- 
tributed some  of  the  earliest  settlers  to  the  coun- 
try. Much  of  his  early  life,  as  we  learn  from  a 
biographical  article  which  originally  appeared  5n 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  "  was  spent  in  voy- 
aging about  the  world;  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  had  seen  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  his  own  country,  and  of  southern  and 
central  Europe."  He  afterwards  studied  divinity 
and  became  a  preacher  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. He  is  chiefly  known  to  the  public,  however, 
through  his  literary  productions.  He  became 
early  connected  with  the  press ;  was  associated 
in  the  editorship  of  the  New  Yorker,  the  Brother 
Jonathan,  and  New  World  newspapers,  and  other 
journals  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  In  1842, 
he  was  the  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine,  which 
he  conducted  with  eminent  success,  drawing  to 
the  work  the  contributions  of  some  of  the  best 
authors  of  the  country  who  found  liberal  remu- 
neration, then  a  novelty  in  American  literature, 
from  the  generous  policy  of  the  publisher. 


J%^  — <^/ 

In  1850,  Mr.  Griswold  projected  The  Interna- 
tional Monthly  Magazine^  five  volumes  of  which 
were  published  by  Messrs.  Stringer  and  Town- 
send  of  New  York.  Like  all  of  his  undertakings 
of  this  character,  it  was  liberally  devoted,  to  the 
notice  andt  support  of  American  authors,  with 
whom  Mr.  Griswold  has  constantly  maintained 
an  extensive  personal  acquaintance. 

His  most  prominent  relations  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, have  been  through  his  series  of  books,  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  ,1842;  The  Prose  Writers  of 
America,  which  was  first  published  in  1846; 
and  the  Female  Poets  of  America,  in  1 849,  They 
were  the  first  comprehensive  illustrations  of 
the  literature  of  the  country,  and  have  exerted 
an  important  influence  through  their  criticisms, 


and  on  the  reputation  of  the  numerous  antBors 
included,  in  their  reception  at  home  and  abroad* 

Mr.  Griswold  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume, 
The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  in,  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  in  similar  style  with  the  Ameri- 
can series,  and  has  edited  an  octavo  volume,  The 
Sacred  Poets  of  England  and  America. 

In  1847,  he  was  engaged  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
preparation  of  two  series  of  biographies,  Washing- 
ton and  the  Generals  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  Napoleon  and  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Griswold,  among  other  illustrations  of 
American  history  and  society,  is  the  author  of  an 
interesting  appendix  to  an  edition  of  Disraeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  entitled  The  Curiosities 
of  American  Literature.  In  1842,  he  published 
in  New  York  a  volume  on  an  excellent  plan, 
worthy  of  having  been  continued,  entitled  The 
Biographical  Annual. 

Among  other  productions  of  his  pen  should  be 
mentioned  an  early  volume  of  Poems  in  1841 ; 
a  volume  of  Sermons,  and  a  Discourse  in  1844, 
on  The  Present  Condition  of  Philosophy. 

His  latest  publication  is,  The  Republican  Court, 
or  American  Soc  ety  in  the  Days  of  Washington? 
a  costly  printed  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Ap- 
pletons,  in  1854.  On  the  thread  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Washington,  Mr.  Griswold  hangs  a  social 
history  of  the  period,  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to 
sketch  in  its  leading  characteristics  in  the  north- 
ern, middle,  and  southern  states ;  the  career  of 
the  great  founder  of  the  Republic,  fortunately  for 
the  common  sympathy  of  the  whole,  having  been 
associated  with  all  these  elements  of  national  life. 
The  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter  from  the 
numerous  memoirs  and  biographies,  is  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  portraits  of  tlie  more  eminent  la- 
dies of  the  time,  and  has* been  well  received  by 
the  public. 

Dr.  Griswold  was  in  1855  engaged  on  a  revi- 
sion of  his  larger  works  on  American  literature, 
which  have  passed  through  numerous  editions 
with  successive  improvements. 

Mr.  Griswold  died  at  New  York,  August  27, 
1857,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  His  latest  literary 
employment,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated, 
was  the  preparation  of  the  text  for  an  illustrated 
Life  of  Washington,  winch  increasing  ill  health, 
compelled  him  to  leave  unfinished. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  a  diligent  collector  of  books 
relating  to  American  history  and  literature, 
and  left  a  large  library  in  these  departments, 
which  was  sold  under  direction  of  his  executor, 
Mr.  George  H.  Moore,  in  New  York,  in  May, 
1859.  A  small  portion  of  this  library  wad  be- 
queathed, with  several  original  portraits  of 
American  authors,  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

**A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
GriswoWs  Prose  Writers  of  America,  with  a 
"  Supplementary  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Pros- 
pects and  Condition  of  America,"  by  Prof.  John 
H.  Dillingham,  was  published  in  1870,  by  Messrs. 
Porter  &  Coates.  It  contains  notices  of  the 
works  of  thirty-seven  leading  American  authors 
not  previously  inserted,  with  representative  ex- 
tracts from  their  chief  writings.  Mr.  Henry  T. 
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Coates  and  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Hazard  assisted  in  its 
preparation. 


BE5JAMIH  DAVIS 

born  in  Boston,  February  13,  1815,  His 
early  years  were  passed  at  home,  at  the  residence 
of  Gen.  William  Hall,  at  Boston,  and  with  the 
Bev.  Samuel  liipley  at  Waltham,  where  he  re- 
ceived his-  first  instructions  in  Latin.  He  was 
prepared  for  Harvard  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  D. 
G,  Ingraharn,  of  Boston,  received  his  degree  at 
this  college  in  1885,  entered  the  General  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
at,  Now  York,  pursued  the  usual  term  of  study, 
and  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1838,  by  his  friend 
Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey,  to  whom  he  became 
assistant  minister  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burling- 
ton. The  brief  remaining  portion  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  this  service.  He  died  November  21, 
18S9. 

A  genial  memorial  of  his  Sermons  and  Poeti- 
cal Remains,  in  an  octavo  volume,  was  prepared 
by  Bishop  Doane,  entitled  The  True  Catholic 
Churchman,  in  his  Life  and  in  his  Death.  The 
sermons  are  earnest  doctrinal  compositions,  writ- 
ten with  ease  and  elegance.  The  poems,  many 
of  which  are  devoted  to  sacred  church  associa- 
tion?, are  all  in  a  truthful  and  fervent  vein,  with 
a  happy  facility  of  execution,  and  on  the  score 
both  of  taste  and  piety  are  well  worthy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  kindred  compositions  of  the 
author's  friends,  Croswell  and  Doane. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  CITY. 

Out  on  the  city's  hum ! 
My  spirit  would  flee  from  the  haunts  of  men 
To  where  the  woodlatril  and  leafy  glen 

Are  eloquently  dumb. 

These  dull  brick  walls  which  span 
My  daily  walks,  and  which  shut  me  in ; 
These  crowded  streets,  with  their  busy  din—- 
They tell  too  much  of  man. 

Oh !  for  those  dear  wild  flowers, 
Which  in  their  meadows  so  brightly  grew, 
Where  the  honey-bee  arid  blithe  bird  flew 

That  gladdened  boyhood's  hours. 

Out  on  these  chains  of  flesh  \ 
Binding  the  pilgrim  who'fain  would  roam, 
To  where  kind  nature  bath  made  her  home, 

In  bowers  so  green  and  fresh. 

But  is  not  nature  here  % 
From  these  troubled  scenes  look  up  and  view 
The  orb  of  day,  through  the  firmament  blue, 

Pursue  his  bright  career. 

Or,  when  the  night-dews  fall, 
Go  watch  the  moon  with  her  gentle  glance 
Flitting  over  the  clear  expanse — 

Her  own  broad  star-lit  hall. 

Mortal  the  earth  may  mar, 
And  blot  out  its  beauties  one  by  one ; 
But  he  cannot  dim  the  fadeless  sun, 

Or  quench  a  single  star. 

And  o'er  the  dusky  town, 
The  greater  light  that  ruleth  the  day, 
And  the  heav'nly  host,  in  their  bright  array 

Look  gloriously  down. 

So,  'mid  the  hollow  mirth, 
The  din  and  strife  of  the  crowded  mart; 


"We  may  ever  lift  up  the  eye  and  heart 
To  scenes  above  the  earth. 

Blest  thought,  so  kindly  given ! 
That  though  he  toils  with  his  boasted  might, 
Man  cannot  shut  f row,  his  brothers  sight 

The  things  and  thoughts  of  Heaven  / 

HENRY  BABKAED. 

Henry  Barnard,  a  gentleman  most  honorably 
associated  by  his  devoted  labors  with  the  great 
cause  of  American  education,  is  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut. He  was  born  at  Hartford,  January 
14, 1811,  of  a  family  which  had  lived  on  the  spot 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  His 
fathe'r  was  a  wealthy  former,  who  gave  to  his 
son  every  advantage  of  education.  Beginning 
with  the  usual  JSTew  England  preliminary  train- 
ing of  the  common  school,  he  advanced  through 
the  higher  course  of  an  academy  at  Monson, 
MassachusettsT  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  in  Hartford,  to  Yale  College,  which  he 
entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1826.  His  col- 
lege career  of  four  years  was  marked  by  his  dil- 
igence and  success  in  classical  studies,  with  a 
greater  devotion  to  English  literature  than  gen- 
erally enters  into  the  subgraduate  course.  He 
especially  availed  himself,  also,  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  intellectual  intercourse  with  Ms  fellow- 
pupils,  and  of  the  prompt  use  of  his  faculties 
offered  ,by  the  discussions  and  the  exercises  of 
the  college  literary  societies. 

Leaving  college  with  honor,  in  1830,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard devoted  five  years  to  a  systematic  course 
of  reading  and  preparation  for  the  law,  joining 
to  the  usual  preliminary  study  of  the  profession 
a  diligent  reading  of  the  best  English  authors, 
including  the  works  of  Bacon,  Gibbon,  Warbur- 
ton,  Burke,  Barrow,  Xaylor,  and  other  great 
masters  of  thought  and  expression.  Following, 
too,  as  we  are  told,  the  advice  of  President  Day 
of  Yale,  he  kept  up  and  improved  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics,  by  reading  every  day 
something  of  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Cicero.  His 
mental  habits  as  a  scholar  were  also  strengthen- 
ed by  taking  charge  for  a  time  of  a  school  in 
Willsboro,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1835,  having  pursued  his  special  legal  stud- 
ies in  the  office  of  the  lion.  Willis  Hall,  after- 
ward Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  of  Mr.  "William  H.  Hungerford,  of 
Hartford,  he  was  admitted  as  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law  in  Connecticut.  Before  en- 
tering on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  "was 
enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  his  father,  to  visit 
Europe,  having  previously  travelled  with  the 
earnestness  of  a  diligent  observer  through  the 
Western  and  Southern  portions  of  the  United 
States.  "For  the  purpose  of  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  life  and  nature  abroad,  he  made 
extensive  journeys  on  foot  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Switzerland.  He  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  per- 
sonages of  Great  Britain.  Thus  fortified  by  in- 
telligent travel,  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months,  to  the  United  States,  with  in- 
creased power,  and  a  confirmed  resolution  to 
make  his  life  useful  to  his  countrymen. 

In  183T,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Hartford 
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In  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  served  in 
that  body  for  three  years,  devoting  himself  to 
hieasures  relating  to  the  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  people.  Various  humani- 
tary  objects  enlisted  his  attention,  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  insane,  public  libraries,  &c. ;  but  he  was  es- 
pecially engaged  in  originating  and  securing  the 
passage  of  an  "Act  to  Provide  for  the  Better 
Supervision  of  Common  Schools."  A  board  of 
commissioners  was  created  by  this  act,  of  which 
Mr.  Barnard  was  made  the  secretary.  The  du- 
ties of  this  office  were  of  the  most  responsible 
character,  and,  in  fact,  threw  upon  the  secretary 
the  guidance  and  working  of  the  whole  system. 
It  became  his  duty  to  ascertain,  either  by  com- 
munication or  by  personal  inspection,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  schools ;  to  address  at  least  one 
meeting  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers 
in  each  county ;  to  edit  and  superintend  the  pub- 
lication of  a  journal  devoted  to  education,  and 
to  present  to  the  board  and  the  Legislature  a  re- 
po-rt  of  his  various  observations,  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  management  of  the  great  interests 
intrusted  to  him. 

His  first  annual  report  was  presented  in  1839, 
exhibiting  a  vast  array  of  facts,  the  result  of  a 
diligent  and  intelligent  performance  of  these 
various  duties.  It  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  who  pronounced  it,  in 
Ms  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  u  A  bold 
and  startling  document,  founded  on  the  most 
painstaking  and  critical  inquiry,  and  containing 
a  minute,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  instruct- 
ive exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  op- 
eration of  the  common-school  system  of  educa- 
tion."* Four  reports  of  this  character  covered 
the  period  of  Mr.  Barnard's  secretaryship,  when 
the  board  was  abolished  by  some  untoward  po- 
litical action,  in  1842.  During  this  period,  Mr. 
Barnard  also  issued  four  volumes  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Common  School  Journal.  The  compensa- 
tion allowed  by  the  State  for  these  services, 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars,  was  generously  ex- 
pended by  the  secretary  in  promoting  the  work 
of  education. 

Mr.  Barnard  next  made  a  tour  throughout  the 
country,  collecting  material  for  a  History  of 
Public  Schools  and  the  Means  of  Popular  Educa- 
'tion  in  the  United  States,  from  the  preparation 
of  which  he  was  withdrawn  to  the  work  of  set- 
ting on  foot  a  comprehensive  system  of  school 
education  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  instrument- 
al in  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent  or  commissioner  to  examine 
into  and  further  this  work  of  instruction  in  the 
State;  and,  on  the  act  being  passed,  became 
such  commissioner.  He  performed  these  new 
duties  from  1843  to  1849,  creating  a  system  of 
organization,  exact* in  detail,  thorough  and  effi- 
cient in  all  its  regulations.  His  published  writ- 
ings during  this  time  include  A  Report  on  the 
Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  (1845) ;  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode 
Island  (1848) ;  Documentary  History  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Providence,  from  1800  to  1849,  and 


*  Notice  of  3>r  Barnard  in  the  Massaebwett*  Teacher,  Jan., 
1658. 


Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In^ 
struction,  3  vols.  (1845-49).  At  the  close  of 
his  services,  which  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish from  ill  health,  Mr.  Barnard  received  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  for  u  the  able,  faith- 
ful, and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  had,  for 
five  years,  fulfilled  his  duties  as  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools." 

Returning  novv  to  his  home  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  mansion  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  he  resisted  various  offers 
of  professorships  and  other  responsible  situations 
connected  with  education,  to  advance  this  good 
work  in  his  own  State.  In  1849,  he  saw  his  fa- 
vorite project  successful,  of  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Normal  School,  and  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  in  its  general  conduct,  with  the  duties 
added  to  this  office  of  principal,  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
1851,  he  delivered  the  dedicatory  address  on 
the  completion  of  the  building  provided  by  the 
citizens  of  New  Britain  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  State  Normal  School. 

In  1852,  he  published  a  Discourse  in  Com- 
memoration of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Services 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Oallaudet,  delivered  at 
the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  with  an  ap- 
pendix, embracing  a  u  History  of  Deaf-Mute  In- 
struction and  Institutions  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  of  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford."  He  again  edited  the  Con- 
necticut Common  School  Journal  from  1850  to 
1855.  In  1854,  he  published  a  volume  of  near- 
ly nine  hundred  octavo  pages,  an  elaborate  view 
of  National  Education  in  Europe,  a  repository  of 
valuable  facts,  which  was  declared  by  the  West- 
minster Review  "  to  group  under  one  view  the 
varied  experience  of  nearly  all  civilized  coun- 
tries," 

Mr.  Barnard  resigned  his  official  duties  as  Su- 
perintendent in  Connecticut  in  1854;  but  he  did 
not,  however,  relinquish  the  purpose  of  his  life 
in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  He 
began  the  publication,  at  Hartford,  of  a  quarter- 
ly review,  the  American  Journal  of  Education* 
in  1856,  and  it  has  since  been  continued,  and 
conducted  by  him.  Its  pages  embrace  all  that 
relates  to  the  history,  the  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  work  of  instruction. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  distinct 
publications  of  Mr.  Barnard  is  a  volume,  the  first 
of  a  projected  series,  entitled,  Educational  Bio- 
graphy, or  Memoirs  of  Teachers,  Educators,  an& 
Promoters  and  Benefactors  of  Education,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science.  One  of  its  subjects,  the  precur- 
sor of  a  long  line  of  American  worthies,  has  also 
furnished  a  separate  theme  for  the  author  in  his 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Ezelciel  Gheever;  with 
Notes  on  the  Early  Free  Schools  and  School  JBool's 
of  New  England,  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  at  Hartford,  in  1856.  / 

There  are  other  works  of  Mr.  Barnard  relat- 
ing to  the  topic  of  education,  of  which  we  may 
mention  a  volume,  of  which  the  large  number  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold,  entitled,  Practical  Illustrations  of  the 
Principles  of  School  Architecture.  The  value  of 
such  labors  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  of  a  practi- 
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cal  character,  and  a  reputation  like  that  of  Dr. 
Barnard — he  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  Yale  College,  from  Union,  and 
from  Harvard,  founded  "upon  it — can  only  be 
supported  by  manifest  ability.  Dr.  Barnard,  in 
1855,  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 

**In  1867,  Dr.  Barnard  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  the  National  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  then  newly  created ;  and 
he  held  that  office  three  years. 

T.  B.  THOEPE. 

T.  B.  T*HOKPE  was  born  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  March 
1,  1815.  His  father  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  man  of 
literary  genius,  was  a  clergyman,  who  d  ed  in 
New  York  city  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six. 
His  son  lived  in  New  York  till  his  transfer  to  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
where  he  passed  three  years;  but  his  health  fail- 
ing him,  in  1836  he  left  Connecticut  for  the 
south,  where  he  resided  in  Louisiana  to  the  year 
1853.  In  early  life  he  displayed  a  taste  for  painting. 
His  picture  of  u  the  Bold  Dragoon,"  illustrative 
of  Irving's  story,  was  executed  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  exhibited  at  the  old  American  Acade- 
my of  Fine  Arts,  Like  Irving  himself,  he  left 
the  pencil  for  the  pen,  and  turned  his  talent  for 
grouping  and  sketching  to  the  kindred  province 
of  descriptive  writing.  He  soon  became  known 
as  the  author  of  a  series  of  western  tales,  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  Tom  Owen,  the  Bee-Hunter,  the 
title  of  one  of  his  first  stories,  the  subject  of 
which  was  an  eccentric  personage — to  whom  the 
author  has  given  a  wild  flavor  of  poetry — a  "bee- 
hunter"  by  profession,  with  whom  he  fell  in 
shortly  affcer  his  removal  to  the  south. 


For  many  years  Mr.  Thorpe  was  an  editor  of 
one  of  the  leading  political  newspapers  in  New 
Orleans,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Henry  Clay. 
In  this  enterprise,  notwithstanding  his  fine  litera- 


ry tact,  political  knowledge,  and  untiring  energy, 
he  was  compelled,  for  lack  of  pecuniary  resources, 
to  leave  the  field  to  others.  On  the  announce- 
ment of  the  war  with  Mexico",  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  raising  volunteers;  and  as 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  General  Taylor  he  was 
not  only  early  in  the  field,  but  had  a  most  excel- 
lent position  to  witness  the  scenes  of  war.  His 
letters,  published  in  a  New  Orleans  paper,  were 
the  first  that  reached  the  United  States.  The 
descriptions  of  the  American  camp,  the  country, 
and  the  Mexican  people,  were  extensively  pub- 
lished. Immediately  after  General  Taylor  took 
possession  of  Metamoras,  he  prepared,  in  1846,  a 
volume  entitled  Our  Army  on  the  Itio  Grande, 
succeeded  by  Our  Army  at  Monterey.  These 
two  volumes,  according  to  their  extent,  have  fur- 
nished most  of  the  materials  that  have  been 
wrought  into  the  subsequent  histories  relating  to 
the  events  which  they  describe. 

Mr.'Thorpe  bore  an  active  part  in  the  election 
of  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency.  lie  took 
the  field  as  a  speaker,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  orators  of  the  South- West. 
His  speeches  were  marked  by  their  good  sense,  ^ 
brilliancy  of  expression,  and  graphic  hmnorous 
illustration. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Thorpe  removed  to  New  York 
with  his  family,  and  among  other  literary  enter- 
prises prepared  a  new  collection  of  his  sketches, 
which  were  published  by  the  Appletons,  with  the 
title,  The  Hive  of  the  "Bee-Hunter^  This  mis- 
cellany of  sketches  of  peculiar  American  charac- 
ter, scenery,  and  rural  sports,  is  marked  by  the 
simplicity  and  delicacy  with  which  its,  rough  hu- 
mors are  handled.  The  style  is  easy  and  natural, 
the  sentiment  fresh  and  unforced,  showing  a  fine 
sensibility.  In  athe  Bee-Hunter,"  there  is  a  vein 
of  poetry,  which  has  been  happily  caught  by 
Darley  in  the  illustration  which  accompanies  the 
sketch  in  the  volume.  In  proof  of  the  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Thorpe's  hunting  scenes,  there  is  an  anecdote 
connected  with  some  of  his  writings.  His  taste 
for  life  in  the  back -woods,  the  hunter's  camp  fire, 
and  the  military  bivouac,  shown  in  his  published 
sketches,  had  attracted  the  attention  in  England 
of  Sir  William  Druimnond  Stewart,  an  eccentric 
Scotch  nobleman,  who  projected  and  accomplished 
a  tour  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  his  arrival 
at  New  Orleans,  he  endeavored  to  secure  Mr. 
Thorpe  as  a  member  of  his  party ;  an  offer  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  accepted.  While  Sir 
William  was  absent,  however,  Mr.  Thorpe  wrote 
a  series  of  letters,  purporting  to  give  an  account 
of  the  "  Doings  of  the  Expedition,"  which  were 
published  in  this  country  and  England  as  genuine, 
Sir  William  himself  pronouncing  them  the  most 
truthful  of  all  that  were  written,  all  the  while 
supposing  they  were  from  some  member  of  his 
party. 

Mr.  Thorpe  is  a  contributor  to  Harpers'  Maga- 
zine, where  he  has  published  several  descriptive 
articles  on  southern  life  and  products,  and  a  sketch, 
"The  Case  of  Lady  Macbeth  Medically  Con- 
sidered." 

**Mr.  Thorpe  is  an  illustration  of  how  en- 
tirely absorbing  are  the  claims  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  country  on  a  popular  author ; 
for  he  finds  from  its  publishers  a  demand  for  all 
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the  literary  labor  lie  can  perform.  Independent 
of  his  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  the 
daily  press,  he  has  had  in  his  study  for  years, 
yet  still  incomplete,  a  work  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  sacrifices,  triumphs,  and  romance  in 
the  Southwest. 


TOM  OWEN,  THE  BEE-HUNTEB. 

As  a  country  becomes  cleared  up  and  settled,  bee- 
hunters  disappear,  consequently  they  are  seldom  or 
never  noticed  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
homes.  Among  this  backwoods  fraternity,  have 
flourished  men  of  genius  in  their  way,  who  have 
died  unwept  and  unnoticed,  while  the  heroes  of 
the  turf,  and  of  the  chase,  have  been  lauded 
to  the  skies  for  every  trivial  superiority  they 
may  have  displayed  in  their  respective  pursuits. 

To  chronicle  the  exploits  of  sportsmen  is  commend- 
able— the  custom  began  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
antediluvians,  for  we  read,  that  "Nimrod  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  Familiar,  how- 
ever, as  ISTimrod's  name  may  be — or  even  Davy  Crock- 
ett's— how  unsatisfactory  their  records,  when  we 
reflect  that  TOM  OWEN,  the  bee-hunter,  is  compara- 
tively unknown  ? 

Yes,  the  mighty  Tom  Owen  has  "  hunted,"  from 
the  time  that  he  could  stand  alone  until  the  present 
time,  and  not  a  pen  has  inked  paper  to  record  his  ex- 
ploits. "  Solitary  and  alone "  has  he  traced  his 
game  through  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  air ;  marked,  I 
hunted ; — I  found ; — I  conquered ; — upon  the  car- 
casses of  his  victims,  and  then  marched  homeward 
with  his  spoils ;  quietly  and  satisfiedly,  sweetening 
his  path  through  life ;  and,  by  its  very  obscurity, 
adding  the  principal  element  of  the  sublime. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  southern  October  morning, 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  a  friend,  where  I  was 
staying  to  drown  dull  care,  that  I  first  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  Tom  Owen. 

He  was,  on  this  occasion,  straggling  up  the  rising 
ground  that  led  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  mine 
host,  and  the  difference  between  him  and  ordinary 
men  was  visible  at  a  glance ;  perhaps  it  showed  it- 
self as  much  in  the  perfect  contempt  of  fashion  that 
he  displayed  in  the  adornment  of  his  outward  man, 
as  it  did  in  the  more  elevated  qualities  of  his  mind, 
which  were  visible  in  his  face.  His  head  was 
adorned  with  an  outlandish  pattern  of  a  hat — his 
nether  limbs  were  encased  by  a  pair  of  inexpressi- 
bles, beautifully  fringed  by  the  brier-bushes  through 
which  they  were  often  drawn ;  coats  and  vests,  he 
considered  as  superfluities;  hanging  upon  his  back 
were  a  couple  of  pails,  and  an  axe. in  his  right  hand, 
formed  the  varieties  that  represented  the  corpus  of 
Tom  Owen. 

As  is  usual  with  great  men,  he  had  his  followers, ' 
who,  with  a  courtier-like  humility,  depended  upon 
the  expression  of  his  face  for  all   their   hopes   of 
success. 

The  usual  salutations  of  meeting  were  suffi- 
cient to  draw  me  within  the  circle  of  his  influence, 
and  I  at  once  became  one  of  his  most  ready  fol- 
lowers. 

"  See  yonder  1 w  said  Tom,  stretching  Ms  long 
arm  into  infinite  space,  "see  yonder — there's  a 
bee." 

We  all  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  but  that 
was  the  extent  of  our  observations. 

"  It  was  a  fine  bee,"  continued  Tom,  "  black  body, 
yellow  legs,  and  went  into  that  tree," — pointing  to  a 
towering  oak  blue  in  the  distance.  *'  In  a  clear  day 
I  can  see  a  bee  over  a  mile,  easy  P 

When  did  feoleridge  "  talk  "  like  that?    And  yet 
Tom  Owen  uttered  such  a  saying  with  perfect  ease. 
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After  a  variety  of  meanderings  through  the  thick 
woods,  and  clambering  over  fences,  we  caine  to  our 
place  of  destination,  as  pointed  out  by  Tom,  who 
selected  a  mighty  tree  eontaimr-g  sweets,  the  posses- 
sion of  TJS  hich  the  poets  have  likened  to  other  sweets 
that  leave  a  sting  behind. 

The  felling  of  a  mighty  tree  is  a  sight  that  calls 
up  a  variety  of  emotions;  and  Tom's  game  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  finest  in  the  forest.  But  "  the 
axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,"  which  in  Tonfs 
mind  was  made  expressly  for  bees  to  build  their 
nests  in,  that  he  might  cut  them  down,  and  obtain 
possession  of  their  honeyed  treasure.  The  sharp 
axe,  as  it  played  in  the  hands  of  Tom,  was  replied  to 
by  a  stout  negro  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree, 
and  their  united  strokes  fast  gained  upon  the  heart 
of  their  lordly  victim. 

There  was  little  poetry  in  the  thought,  that  long 
before  this  mighty  empire  of  States  was  formed, 
Tom  Owen's  "bee-hive"  had  stretched  its  brawny 
arms  to  the  winter's  blast,  and  grown  green  in  the 
summer's  sun. 

Yet  such  was  the  case,  and  how  long  I  might 
have  moralized  I  know  not,  had  not  the  enraged 
buzzing  about  my  ears  satisfied  me  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  tree  were  not  going  to  give  up  their 
home  and  treasure,  without  showing  considerable 
practical  fight  No  sooner  had  the  little  insects  satis- 
fied themselves  that  they  were  about  to  be  invad- 
ed, than  they  began,  one  after  another,  to  descend 
from  their  airy  abode,  and  fiercely  pitch  into  our 
faces ;  anon  a  small  company,  headed  by  an  old  vete- 
ran, would  charge  with  its  entire  force  upon  all 
parts  of  our  body  at  once. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  better  part  of  valor 
was  displayed  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  such 
attacks, 

In  the  midst  of  this  warfare,  the  tree  began  to 
tremble  with  the  fast  repeated  strokes  of  the  axe, 
arid  then  might  have  been  seen  a  "  bee-line "  of 
stingers  precipitating  themselves  from  above,  on  the 
unfortunate  hunter  beneath, 

Now  it  was  that  Tom  shone  forth  in  his  glory,  for 
his  partisans — like  many  hai  gers-on  about  great 
men,  began  to  desert  him  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger;  and  when  the  trouble  thickened,  they,  one 
and  all,  took  to  their  heels,  and  left  only  our  hero 
and  Sambo  to  fight  the  adversaries.  Sambo,  how- 
ever, soon  dropped  his  axe,  and  fell  into  all  kinds  of 
contortions ;  first  hes  would  seize  the  back  of  his 
neck  with  his  hands,"  then  his  legs,  and  yell  with 
pain.  "  Never  holler  till  you  get  out  of  the  woods,'* 
said  the  sublime  Tom,  consolingly ;  but  writhe  the 
negro  did,  until  he  broke,  and  left  Tom  "alone  in 
his  glory." 

Cut, — thwack!  sounded  through  the  confused 
hum  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  marvellously  reminding 
me  of  the  interruptions  that  occasionally  broke  in 
upon  the  otherwise  monotojuous  hours  of  my  school- 
boy days. 

A  sharp  cracking  finally  told  me  the  chopping 
was  done,  and,  looking  aloft,  I  saw  the  mighty  tree' 
balancing  in  the  air.  Slowly,  and  majestically,  it 
bowed  for  the  first  time  towards  its  mother  earth, — 
gaining  velocity  as  it  descended,  it  shivered  the 
trees  that  interrupted  its  downward  course,  and 
falling  with  thundering  sounds,  splintered  its 
mighty  limbs,  and  buried  them  deeply  in  the 
ground. 

The  sun  for  the  first  time  in  at  least  two  centu- 
ries, broke  uninterruptedly  through  the  j3hasm 
made  in  the  forest  and  shone  with  splendor  upon 
the  magnificent  Tom,  standing  a  conqueror  among 
his  spoils. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  bees  were  very  much 
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astonished  and  confused,  and  by  their  united  voices 
proclaimed  death,  had  it  been  in  their  power,  to  all 
their  foes,  not,  of  course,  excepting  Tom  Owen  him- 
self But  the  wary  hunter  was  up  to  the  tricks  of 
his  trade,  and,  like  a  politician,  he  knew  how  easily 
an  enraged  mob  could  be  quelled  with  smoke ;  and 
smoke  he  tried,  until  his  enemies  were  completely 
destroyed. 

We,  Tom's  hangers-on,  now  approached  his  trea- 
sure. It  was  a  rich  one,  and,  as  he  observed,  •'  con- 
tained a  rich  chance  of  plunder."  IS  me  feet,  by 
measurement,  of  the  hollow  of  the  tree  weie  full,  and 
this  afforded  many  pails  of  pure  honey. 

Tom  was  liberal,  and  supplied  us  all  with  more 
than  we  wanted,  and  "  toted,"  by  the  assistance  of 
Sambo;  his  share  to  his  own  home,  soon  to  be  de- 
voured, and  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  destruction 
of  another  tree,  and  another  nation  of  bees. 

Thus  Tom  exhibited  within  himself,  an  ui  conquer- 
able genius  which  would  have  immortalized  him, 
had  he  directed  it  in  following  the  sports  of  Long 
Island  or  Kew  Market. 

We  have  seen  the  great  men  of  the  southern  turf 
gloryii  g  around  the  victories  of  their  favorite  sport 
— we  have  heard  the  great  western  hunters  detail 
the  soiil-stirrii.g  adventures  of  a  bear-hunt — we 
have  listened  with  almost  suffocating  interest,  to  the 
tale  of  a  Nantucket  seaman,  while  he  portrayed  the 
death,  of  a  mighty  whale — and  we  h&ve  also  seen 
Tom  Owen  triumphantly  engaged  in  a  bee-hunt — 
we  beheld  and  wondered  at  the  sports  of  the  turf—- 
the field — and  the  sea — because  the  objects  aeced  on 
by  man  were  terrible,  indeed,  when  their  instincts 
were  aroused. 

But,  in  the  bee-hunt  of  Tom  Owen,  and  its  con- 
summation,— the  grandeur  visible  was  imparted  by 
the  mighty  mind  of  Tom  Owen,  himsell 

GEOEOE  EDWARD  ELLIS 

WAS  born  in  Boston  in  1815.  He  became  a  gra- 
duate of  Harvard. in  1833;  studied  at  the  Divinity 
school  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  in  Charles- 
town  in  180S  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  (now  Presi- 
dent) James  Walker,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Har- 
vard church,  which  he  resigned  in  1809. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ghri-tian 
Register,  the  religious  paper  of  the  Massachusetts 
Unitarians,  and  was  also  associated  with  the  bril- 
liant pulpit  orator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam, 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Examiner  His 
reading,  scholarship,  literary  readiness,  vivacity, 
and  good  English  style,  admirably  qualify  him  for 
the  work  of  periodical  literature.* 

Mr.  Ellis  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  bio- 
graphy in  Mr.  Sparks's  American  series :  the  lived 
of  John  Mason — the  author  of  the  history  of  the 
Pequot  war — Anne  Hutchinson,  and  William 
Penn. 


*  We  may  here  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Examiner.  It 
grew  out  of  the  Christian  Disciple,  a  monthly  publication  com- 
menced by  the  Rev.  Noah  Wojcester,  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Charming  and  others,  in  1818.  At  the  completion  of  its 
sixth  volume,  in  1818,  Dr.  Worcester  surrendered  it  to  the 
Eer.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  who  published  the  work  every  two 
months  for  five  years.  In  1824,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eev.  J.  G-.  Palfrey,  its  title  was  changed  to  the  Christian 
Examiner.  He  was  its  editor  for  two  years,  when  It  was  con- 
ducted from  1826  to  1881  by  Mr.  Francis  Jenks.  In  the  latter 
year  it  was  transferred  to  the  Kev.  James  Walker  and  the 
Kev.  Francis  William  Pitt  Greenwood.  It  was  edited  by  the 
former  six  years,  Mr.  Greenwood's  health  not  allowing  him 
to  labor  upon  it,  when  Dr.  Walker  was  succeeded  by  the 
Eev.  William  Ware,  and  the  latter  in  turn,  after  a  few  years, 
'by  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Lamson  and  Gannett,,  from  whose  hands  it 
passed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Putnam  and  Ellis.— Sidney  Wil- 
lartfs  Memories,  ii.  281-2.  The  Examiner  is  now  discontinued. 


His  contributions  to  periodical  literature  are 
numerous,  embracing  many  articles  in  the  Itfew 
YorkKeview,  the  North  American,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  etc.  He  has  frequently  delivered  occa- 
sional discourses  and  orations,  and  his  published 
addresses  of  this  kind  would  fill  many  volumes. 

**Dr.  Ellis  published,  in  1866,  &  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell;  in  1869,  o,  Memoir  of  Jared 
Sparks,  and  also  two  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Lowell  Institute  on  The  Aims  and  Purposes 
of  the  Founders  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  Treat- 
ment of  Dissentients  and  Intruders  ;  in  1871,  a 
Memoir  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Mumford, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  his  associates  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  con- 
nection with  a  complete  edition  of  the  Ceunt's 
works;  and  in  1872,  a  History  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

OEQAH  MELODIES. 

There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  within  us  that 
an  organ  should  be  reserved  for  only  sacred  uses. 
The  "bray  of  the  martial  trumpet  seems  akin  to  the 
din  and  clangor  of  a  military  movement.  The  piano 
is  the  appropriate  ornament  and  instrument  of  the 
household  room  of  comfort  and  domestic  delight. 
Lesser  instruments,  with  their  gay  tones,  and  their 
lighter  lessons  for  the  heart,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
unstable  emo€fcns  of  the  hour — in  revelry,  excite- 
ment, or  gratification.  To  each  of  them  there  is  a 
season,  and  from  our  youth,  to  our  age  tlicse  varied 
instruments  may  minister  to  us,  according  to  their 
uses  and  -our  sensibilities.  The  harp  which  the 
monarch  of  Israel  swept  as  the  accompaniment  to 
his  divine  lyrics;  the  timbrel  which  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  in  her  hand  when  she  raised 
the  glad  paean — "bing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously ;"  the  silver  trumpets  which 
the  priests  blew  to  proclaim  the  great  Jewish  festi- 
vals; the  horn  and  the  psaltery,  the  sackbut  and 
the  dulcimer,  which  lifted  up  the  anthems  of  the 
Tabernacle  or  the  Temple- worship,  were  not  without 
a  sacred  influence,  helping  with  their  strings  or  pipes 
the  effect  of  holy  song.  But  the  religious  sentiment 
is  the  largest  that  fills  the  heart  of  man ;  its  sweep 
and  compass  are  the  widest,  and  in  the  course  of  our 
own  short  lives  that  religious  sentiment  will  range 
like  "a  song  of  degrees"  over  all  the  varying1 
emotions  of  the  soul,  engaging  every  tone  to  give  it 
utterance. 

"  Praise  the  Lord  with  gladness,"  is  the  key-note 
of  one  Psalm.  "  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  to 
Thee,  0  Lord,"  is  the  plaintive  moan  of  another. 
"Sing  tmto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth,"  is  the  quicken- 
ing call  to  a  general  anthem.  "  Keep  silence  before 
Me,  0  Islands  1  "  stills  the  trembliug  spirit  into  a 
low  whisper  of  its  fear.  "  The  Lori  is  iny  Shep- 
herd," is  the  beautiful  pastoral  lyric  for  the  serene 
life  of  still  waters.  "  He  bowed  the  heavens  and 
came  down,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
the  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  he  shot 
out  lightnings  from  the  sky" — this  is  the  Psalm  for 
the  stormy  elements  or  a  troubled  heart.  "0 
Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger ! "  is  now  our 
imploring  cry;  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him,"  is  now  the  boast  of  the  resigned  spirit 
"  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places/'  is 
the'  bright  lyric  of  the  heart  that  finds  its  joy  on 
earth.  "  0,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for 
then  would  I  nee  away  and  be  at  rest  4  "  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  heart  when  it  sighs  and  moans  over  the 
wreck  of  mortal  delights.  "  Thou  hast  made  man 
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but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels!**  is  the  tone 
which  befits  the  fueling  of  our  human  dignity. 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all 
generations:  thou  carriest  us  away  as  with  a  flood," 
is  the  mingled  note  of  melancholy  and  faith  with 
which  we  contemplate  our  failing  years,  and  yield 
up  one  after  another  from  our  earthly  fellowship  to 
the  summons  of  the  everliving  God. — the  everlasting 
Refuge. 

Thus,  through  the  whole  range  of  emotions  and 
sensibilities  of  the  heart,  in  its  thrills  and  wails,  ia 
its  elation  and  its  gloom,  in  penitence,  remorse,  sub- 
mission and  hope,  in  gratitude,  aspiration,  or  high 
desire — that  heart  varies  its  note,  but  sincerity  ^will 
make  music  of  all  its  utterances  in  psalm  or  dirge. 
Precious,  precious  beyond  all  our  terms  of  praise, 
are  those  religious  songs  and  hymns  which  come  to 
us  from  the  prophetic  lips  once  touched  with  the 
fire  of  God.  If  they  are  dear«to  us,  how  dear  must 
they  have  been  to  those  who  sung  them  in  their 
majestic  and  solemn  Hebrew  tones,  beneath  the 
cedars  that  bowed,  and  the  hills  that  melted,  and  in 
the  corn-fields  that  laughed  when  the  song  of  praise 
arose  to  God.  How  many  glad  harvests  with  their 
laden  vintages  and  garners,  how  many  rejoicing 
scenes  of  happiness,  and  how  many  ancient  sorrows 
born  of  our  inevitable  lot  on  the  earth,  stand  for 
ever  painted  and  rehearsed  in  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Over  no  single  scene  or  incident  in  Jewish  history 
are  we  so  completely  engaged  in  sympathy  with 
their  sad  fortunes  as  in  one  in  which  the  tender 
melodies  of  sacred  song,  and  the  holy  uses  of  music, 
bring  them  touchingly  before  us.  "When  they  were 
weary  captives  in  pagan  Babylon,  their  tearful 
hearts  turned  back  to  their  beloved  Jerusalem: 
"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down :  yea, 
we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged 
our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 
For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required 
of  us  a  song ;  and  they  that  wasted  us  required"  of  us 
mirth,  sayiug,  *Sing  us  one  of  the  sor.gs  of  Zion/ 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land  ? "  That  burst  of  sadness  is  of  itself  a  fond  and 
precio-os  song. 

CYRUS  A.  BAKTOL, 

A  COLLE AGUE  of  Dr.  Lowell  in  the  ministry  of  the 
"West  church,  Boston,  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  of 
1882,  and  of  the  Harvard  divinity  school  in  1835. 
He  has  published  numerous  occasional  sermons, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  volumes,  The  Christian 
Spirit  and  Life  and  The  Christian  Body  and 
Form.  He  brings  in  these  discourses  a  somewhat 
elaborate  literary  style,  uniting  metaphysical  in- 
sightand  poetical  sentiment,  to  the  usua  exhorta- 
tions of  the  pulpit.  He  issued  in  1856  a  volume 
of  meditative  essays  suggested  by  a  recent  Eu- 
ropean tour,  entitled  Pictures  of  Europe;  and 
two  years  later,  Church  and  Congregations,  a 
plea  for  their  unity.  His  latest  works  are  Radical 
Problems — essays  on  deep  questions  of  thought 
and  morals ;  and  The  Rising  Faith,  whose  aim 
is  to  controvert  the  positive  convictions  which 
promise  to  survive  a  period  of  scientific  criticism 
and  radical  denial  of  all  authorities  and  beliefs. 

ALLSTON'S  BELSHAZZAJS'S  FEAST — imoM  A  DISCOTTBSE  OK  PER- 
FECTION. 

In  yonder  village,  a  painter  paces,  in  quiet  medi- 
tation, his  little  room.  Beautiful  pictures  has  he 
sent  forth  to  charm  every  beholder;  but  he  alone  is 
not  satisfied.  He  draws  some, grand  theme  from 
the  mighty  chronicle  of  the  Bible,  He  would  turn 
the  words  of  the  rapt  prophet  into  colors.  He  would 
hold  up  to  the  eyes  of  men  a  scene  of  the  divine  judg- 


ments, that  should  awe  down  every  form  of  siin,  and 
exalt  every  resolve  of  holiness  in  their  ht-ai  i*.  The 
finished  result  of  his  labors  is  shortly  expected.  But 
the  idea  of  perfection  has  seized  with  an  overmaster- 
ir.g  grasp  upon  him,  and  it  must  give  Lini  pause. 
How  shall  that  awful  writii.g  of  doom  be  pencilled 
on  the  plastered  wall?  How  shall  that  £i  ger,  as  it 
were  of  a  man's  hand,  and  yet  the  finger  of  God,  be 
revealed?  How  shall  those  voluptuous  fo:ms  be- 
low, that  have  been  all  relaxed  with  the  wine  and 
the  feast  and  the  dalliance  of  the  hour,  be  represent- 
ed in  their  transition  so  swiffc  to  conscience-stricken 
alarm,  prostrate  terror,  inefiectual  rage,  and  palsied 
suspense,  as  they  are  confronted  by  those  flaming 
characters  of  celestial  indignation,  which  the  sooth- 
sayers, with  magic  scrolls,  and  strange  gaib,  and 
jugglirg  arts,  can  but  mutter  and  mumble  over,  and 
only  the  servant  of  Almighty  God  calmly  explain  ? 
How  shall  it  be  clone  according  to  the  perfect  pat- 
tern sho\vn  in  the  Mount  of  lievelation  of  God's 
word?  The  artist  thinks  and  labors,  month  by 
month,  and  year  after  year.  The  figures  of  Baby- 
lonish kiz.g  and  consort,  of  Hebrew  seer  and  maiden, 
and  of  Chaldee  magician,  grow  into  expressive  por- 
traits under  his  hand.  The  visible  grandeur  of  God 
the  Judge,  over  against  the  presumptuous  sins  of 
man,  approaches  its  completeness.  The  spectator 
would  now  be  entranced  with  the  wondrous  deline- 
ation. But  the  swiftly  conceiving  mind  which  shapes 
out  its  imaginations  of  thai;  dread  tribunal,  so  sud- 
denly set  up  in  the  hall  of  revelry,  is  not  yet  con- 
tent. The  idea  of  perfection,  that  smote  it,  smites 
it  again.  The  aspiration  after  a  new  and  higher 
beauty,  that  carried  it  to  one  point,  lifts  it  to  an- 
other, and  bears  it  far  aloft,  in  successive  flights,  ever 
above  its  own  work.  Yet  still,  on  those  few  feet  of 
canvas,  the  earnest  laborer  breathes  out,  for  the  best 
of  a  lifetime,  the  patient  and  exhaust  less  enthusiasm 
of  his  soul.  He  hides  the  object,  dear  as  a  living 
child  to  its  mother,  from  every  eye,  and  presses  on 
to  the  mark.  If  he  walks,  he  catches  a  new  trait  of 
expression,  some  new  line  of  lustrous  illumination,  to 
transfer  to  this  painted  scripture  which  he  is  com- 
posing. If  he  sleeps,  some  suggestion  of  an  improve- 
ment will  steal  even  into  his  dreams.  In  weariness 
and  in  sickness,  he  still  climbs  slowly,  painfully,  to 
his  task.  In  absence,  his  soul  turns  back,  and  makes 
all  nature  tributary  to  his  art.  And  on  his  expiring 
day  he  seizes  his  pencil  to  strive,  by  another  stroke 
still,  after  the  perfection  which  flies  before  him,  and 
leaves  his  work  as  with  the  last  breath  of  his  mouth, 
and  movement  of  his  hand,  upon  it,  to  show,  amid 
unfinished  groups,  and  the  measured  lines  for  a  new 
trial,  that,  if  absolute  perfection  cannot  be  reached 
here  on  earth,  yet  heights  of  splendor  and  excel- 
lence can  be  attained,  beyond  all  the  thoughts  of 
him  whom  the  glorious  idea  has  n  ever  stirred.  What 
a  lesson  for  us  in  our  moral  and  religions  struggles  1 
What  a  rebuke  for  our  idle  loiterii  gs  in  the  heaven- 
ward way!  What  a  shame  to  our  doubtirgs  about 
that  perfection  to  which  God  and  Christ  and  apos- 
tles call  1 

GEOEGE  "WASHINGTON  GKEENE. 
GEOEGE  WASHINGTON  GREENE,  the  son  of  IS.  K. 
Greene,  and  grandson  of  Major-General  Greene  of 
the  Eevolutionary  army,  was  bom  at  East  Green- 
wich, Kent  county,  Rhode  Island,  April  8, 1811. 
He  entered  Brown  University  in  1825,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  institution  in  his  junior  year 
in  consequence  of  ill-health.  He  next  visited  Eu- 
rope, where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
visits  home,  he  remained  until  1847.  In  183Y  he 
received  the  appointment  of  United  States  consul 
at  Eome,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  re- 
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call  by  "President  Polk  in  1845.  On  his  return 
he  "became  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Brown 
University.  At  tins  time,  he  prepared  several 
elementary  books  for  the  study  of  French  and 
Latin,  besides  editing  some  historical  text- 
books, and  translating  from  the  French  a  class- 
book  on  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
1852  he  removed  to  the  city  of  $~ew  York, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  and  to 
writing  for  the  periodicals. 

In  1835  he  published  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
contributions  to  that  and  other  critical  journals  of 
the  country.  A  portion  of  these  papers  have 
been  collected  in  a  volume  with  the  title  Histori- 
cal Studies,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  in  1850, 
The  titles  of  these  are  Petrarch,  Machiavelli,  The 
Reformation  in  Italy,  Italian  Literature  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Manzoiri,  The 
Hopes  of  Italy,  Historical  Romance  in  Italy,  Li- 
braries, Yerazzano,  and  Charles  Edward.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  enumeration  that  the  subjects 
treated  of  are,  with  two  exceptions,  drawn  from 
Italian  history  or  literature.  The  exceptions  are 
Such  but  in  part,  for  in  all  discourse  of  libraries 
the  ancient  home  of  learning  must  be  prominent, 
and  the  Italian  burial-place  of  the  exiled  Stuarts 
has  probably  contributed  much  to  the  perpetuity 
of  their-  reputation. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  residence  In  Rome 
Mr.  Greene  prepared  a  life  of  his  grandfather,  Ge- 
neral Greene,  for  Sparks's  American  Biography. 
Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  has  been 
engaged  in  arranging  the  papers  of  General  Greene 
for  publication,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  more 
extended  biography  to  accompany  the  work.  In 
1854  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  Addi- 
son3  in  six  volumes. 

**  The  late  works  of  Prof.  Greene  deserve  to 
be  standard  authorities  by  their  thoroughness 
of  research,  ease  of  narrative,  and  philosophic 
views.  They  comprise:  Biographical  Studies, 
of  Cooper,  Irving,  Cole,  and  Crawford,  I860; 
Historical  View  of  the  American  Revolution, 
1865,  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  1862;  and  an  elaborate 
Life  of  Nathanael  Greene,  Major- General  in  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  1867-70 — 
a  work  contemplated  and  in  hand  from  early 
youth.  The  appendix  to  volume  second  con- 
tains a  reprint  of  the  pamphlets  in  controversy 
with  Mr.  Bancroft. 

Prof,  Greene  returned  to  Rhode  Island  in 
1861,  and  engaged  in  public  life  as  representa- 
tive of  his  native  town  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, where  he  served  four  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education,  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  non-resident  Professor  of  American 
History  in  Cornell  University. 
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The  same  causes  which  concurred  in  giving  him 
so  decided  a  taste  for  the  beat  writers  of  his  native 
tongue,  led  him  to  view  with  particular  fondness  the 
school  in  which  they  had  been  formed.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Latin  favored  the  cultivation  of 
this  partiality,  and  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  very 
sources  of  classic  eloquence.  Hence,  when  he  took- 


tip  his  pen  for  the  composition  of  history,  it  was 
with  a  mind  warm  from  the  meditation  of  Livy,  of 
Tacitus,  and  of  those  who,  by  treading  closely  in 
their  footsteps,  have  forinsd  the  most  durable  school 
of  modern  history.  Thus  the  form  of  his  works,  na- 
turally,— we  had  almost  said, -necessarily, — became 
classic.  His  narrative  is  arranged  and  conducted 
with  consummate  art.  Sketches,  portraits,  and  full 
descriptions  are  disposed  at  proper  intervals,  accord- 
i.ig  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  incident  or 
of  the  person.  If  there  be  an  important  question  to 
weigh,  he  puts  it  in  the  form  of  a  debate,  and  makes 
you  a  listener  to  the  discussions  of  the  actual  heroes 
of  the  scene.  It  is  thus  that  he  brings  you  to  the 
grave  deliberations  of  the  Venetian  senate,  or  placing 
you,  as  it  were,  in  some  hidden  recess,  discloses  to 
you  the  midnight  counsels  of  a  band  of  conspirators. 
An  1  often,  so  powerful  is  the  charm  of  his  eloquence, 
you  feel  exeitel,  ciiiUel,  terror-struck, — moved,  in 
short,  by  turas,  with  all  the  feelings  that  such  a  scene 
is  calculated  to  awaken. 

His  narrations,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  great 
historians  of  antiquity,  will  be  found  to  possess  two 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  which  this  kind  of  writing 
is  susceptible ;  clearness  and  animation.  He  never 
wrote  until  he  had  completed  his  study  of  the  event ; 
.and  then,  by  the  assistance  of  a  most  exact  and  re- 
tentive memory,  he  wrote  it  out  just  in  the  order  in 
which  it  arrange  1  itself  in  his  head.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  his  narrative  that  appearance  of 
unity  of  conception,  which  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
municate, unless  where  the  mind  has,  from  the  very 
first,  embraced  the  subject  in  its  full  extent.  The 
glow  of  compositio  i,  moreover,  was  never  interrupt- 
ed, and  He  was  free  to  enter  with  the  full  force  of  his 
feelings  into  the  spirit  of  the  scenes  he  was  describ- 
ing. Hence  many  who  deny  him  others  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  an  historian,  allow  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  narrators. 

His  descriptions  have  more  of  the  warmth  of  poe- 
try in  them  than  those  of  any  other  mo-lern  histo- 
rian with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted.  Here, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  be  upon  his  own  groun«l ;  and, 
whether  he  describe  a  battle-field,  a  midnight  as- 
.sault,  a  sack,  the  siege  or  the  storming  of  a  city  or 
of  a  fortress, — the  convulsions,  in  short,  of  man  or 
of  nature  herself, — he  is  everywhere  equally  master 
of  his  subject.  His  eye  seems  to  take  in  the  whole 
at  a  glance,  and  seize  instinctively  upon  those  points 
which  are  best  calculated  to  characterize  the  scene. 
If  he  leaves  less  to  the  reader  than  Tacitus  or  Sal- 
lust,  the  incidents  that  he  introduces  are  so  well 
chosen,  that  they  seize  foi*cibly  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and  never  fail  to  produce  their  full  effect.  His 
description  of  the  flight  of  the  French  exiles  from 
Savoy,  of  the  passnges  of  the  Alps  by  Bonaparte  and 
by  JVlacdonald,  of  the  sack  of  Pavia,  of  the  siege  of 
Farnagosta,  and  of  the  earthquake  iu  Calabria,  may 
be  cited  as  ec[ual  to  anything  that  ever  wns  written. 
Read  the  taking  of  Siena  by  Oosimo  the  First.  You 
are  moved  as  if  you  were  on  the  spot,  and  were  wit- 
nessing with  your  own  eyes  that  scene  of  horror, 
You  can  see  the  band  of  exiles  worn,  down,  emaciat- 
ed, by  watching  and  by  want.  The  whole  story  of 
the  past  is  graven  upon  their  deathlike  countenances. 
As  the  melancholy  train  moves  slowly  onward,  sighs, 
tears,  ill  suppressed  groans  force  their  wny.  They 
touch  even  the  hearts  of  the  victors.  Every  hand 
is  stretched  out  to  succor  and  to  console.  But  grief 
and  hardship  have  done  their  work.  Their  files 
were  thin,  when  they -passed  for  the  last  time  the 
gate  of  their  beloved  home ;  but,  ere  they  reach  the 
banks  of  the  Arbia,  many  a  form  has  sunk  exhausted 
and  death-struck  by  the  way.  And,  to  complete  the 
picture,  he  adds  one  little  touch,  which  we  give  ia 
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the  ori<^nal,  for  the  force  of  the  transposition  would 
be  lost  in  English.  "  Sapevano  bene  di  aver  perdu  to 
Tina  ,patri.%  ma  se  un*  altra  ne  avrebbero  trovata,  nol 
sapevano." 

The  portraits  of  Botta  are  not  equal  to  the  other 
parts  of  his  writings.  No  writer  ever  described 
character  by  action  better  than  he ;  but,  in  the  unit- 
ing of  those  separate  traits  which  constitute  indi- 
vidual character,  and  those  slight  and  delicate  shades 
which  diversify  it,  he  often  fails.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  views  of  the  general  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  never,  indeed,  loses  sight  of  this  capital 
point ;  and  some  of  his  sketches,  such  for  example  as 
the  whole  first  book  of  his  "  History*  of  Italy  from 
1*789,"  are  admirable ;  but  the  development  of  the 
individual  and  of  society,  and  their  mutual  and  re- 
ciprocal action,  are  not  kept  so  constantly  in  view, 
and  Biade  to  march  on  with  the  body  of  the  narra- 
tive, with  all  that  distinctness  and  precision,  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  so  great  a  writer. 

The  moral  bearing  of  every  event,  and  of  every 
character,  is,  on  the  contrary,  always  place  1  in  full 
relief.  Here  his  judgment  is  never  at  fault;  and 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  distant  and  the  near,  are 
alike  brought  with  stern  impartiality  to  answer  for 
their  deeds  at  the  tribunal  of  historical  morality. 
"  O  si,"  he  cries,  addressing  himself,  after  the  rela- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  horrid  acts  ever  perpetrated, 
to  those  who  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
their  greatness  will  always  prove  a  sufficient  screen 
from  the  infamy  that  they  deserve,  "  infamativi  pnre 
co'  fatti,  ehe  la  storia  vi  infamera  co*  detti."  And 
nowhere  is  the  goodness  of  his  own  heart  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  delight  with  which  he  dwells 
upon  those  few  happy  days  which  sometimes  break 
in  like  an  unexpected  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  the 
monotonous  gloom  of  history ;  entering  into  nil  the 
minuter  details,  and  setting  off  the  event  and  its 
hero,  by  some  well-chosen  anecdote  or  apposite  re- 
flection. 

Of  his  style  we  have,  perhaps,  already  said  enough. 
Purity  of  diction,  richness,  variety,  and  an  almost 
intuitive  adaptation  of  construction  and  of  language 
to  the  changes  of  the  subject,  are  its  leading  charac- 
teristics. The  variety  of  his  terms  is  wonderful ; 
and  no  one,  who  has  not  read  him  with  attention, 
can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  power  and  inexhaus- 
tible resources  of  the  Italian.  A  simple  narrator,  an 
exciting  orator,  soft,  winning,  stern,  satirical  at  will, 
consummate  master  of  all  the  secrets  of  art,  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  carried  many  parts  of  historical  com- 
position to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection ;  and,  if 
in  some  he  appear  less  satisfactory,  it  is  because  he 
falls  below  the  standard  that  we  have  formed  from 
liis  own  writings,  rather  than  any  that  we  have  de- 
rived from  those  of  others. 

**A  DEDICATION  TO  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW.* 

"Mr  DEAR  LONGFELLOW,  Thirty-nine  years  ago, 
this  month  of  April,  you  and  I  were  together  at 
Naples,  wandering  up  and  down  amid  the  wonders 
of  that  historical  city,  arid,  consciously  in  some 
things  and  unconsciously  in  others,  laying  tip  those 
precious  nssociations  which  are  youth's  best  pre- 
paration for  age.  We  were  young  then;  with  life 
all  before  us ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  records  of  a 
great  past,  our  thoughts  would  still  turn  to  our  own 
future.  Yet,  even  in  looking  forward,  they  caught 
the  coloring  of  that  past,  making  things  bright  to 
our  eyes,  which,  from  a  purely  American  point  of 
view,  would  have  worn  a  different  aspect.  From 
then,  till  now  the  spell  of  those  days  has  been 
upon  us.  * 


*  Dedication  to  the  Life  of  Nathanael  Greene,<Med  April  3, 1867. 


"One  day  —  I  shall  never  forget  it — we  re- 
turned at  sunset  from  a  long  afternoon  amid  the 
statues  and  relics  of  the  Museo  Borbonieo.  Eve- 
ning was  coming  on  with  a  sweet  promise  of  the 
stars;  and  our  minds  and  hearts  were  so  full  that 
we  could  not  think  of  shutting  ourselves  up  in  our 
rooms,  or  of  mingling  with  the  crowd  on  the  To- 
ledo. We  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  yet  to  feel  that 
there  was  life  all  around  us.  We  went  up  to  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house,  where,  as  we  walked,  we 
could  look  down  into  the  crowded  street,  and  out 
upon  the  wonderful  bay,  and  across  the  "bay  to 
Ischia  and  Capri  and  Sorrento,  and  over  the 
housetops  and  yillas  and  vineyards  to  Vesuvius. 
The  ominous  pillar  of  smoke  hung  suspended 
above  the  fatal  mountain,  reminding  us  of  Pliny, 
its  first  and  noble  victim.  A  golden  vapor  crowned 
the  bold  promontory  of  Sorrento,  and  we  thought 
of  Tasso.  Capri  was  calmly  sleeping,  like  a  sea- 
bird  upon  the  waters;  and  we  seemed  to  hear  the 
voice  of  Tacitus  from  across  the  gulf  of  eighteen 
centuries,  telling  us  that  the  historian's  pen  is 
still  powerful  to  absolve  or  condemn  long  after 
the  imperial  sceptre  has  fallen  from  the  withered 
hand.  There,  too,  lay  the  native  island  of  him 
whose  daring  mind  conceived  the  fearful  ven- 
geance of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  We  did  not  yet 
know  Nieolini,  but  his  grand  verses  had  already 
begun  the  work  of  regeneration  in  the  Italian 
heart.  Virgil's  tomb  was  not  far  off.  The  spot 
consecrated  by  Sannazzaro's  ashes  was  near  us. 
And  over  all,  with  a  thrill  like  that  of  solemn 
music,  fell  the  splendor  of  the  Italian  sunset. 

"  We  talked  and  mused  by  turns,  till  the  twilight 
deepened  and  the  stars  came  forth  to  mingle  their 
mysterious  influences  with  the  overmastering 
magic  of  the  scene.  It  was  then  that  you  unfolded 
to  me  your  plans  of  life,  and  showed  me  from 
what  *  deep  cisterns '  you  had  already  learned 
to  draw.  From  that  day  the  office  of  literature 
took  a  new  place  in  my  thoughts.  I  felt  its  form- 
ing power  as  I  had  never  felt  it  before,  and  began 
to  look  with  a  calm  resignation  upon  its  trials, 
and  with  true  appreciation  upon  its  reward. 
Thenceforth,  little  as  I  have  done  of  what  I  wished 
to  do,  literature  has  been  the  inspiration,  the 
guide,  and  the  comfort  of  my  life.  And  now,  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  first,  perhaps  the  only, 
work  for  which  I  dare  hope  a  life  beyond  my  own, 
the  memory  of  those  days  comes  back  to  me,  and 
tells  me  that,  loving  me  still  in  the  fulness  of  your 
fame  as  you  loved  me  in  the  hour  of  aspiration, 
you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  see  your  name  united 
with  mine  upon  these  pages,  which  but  for  your 
counsel  and  your  sympathy  would  never  have 
been  written." 


#*TBE  RETREAT 'A  CROSS  THE  DAN — FROM   THE  LIFE   OP 
NATHANAEL   GREENE. 

It  was  not  the  distance  of  the  Dan  which  gave 
such  absorbing  interest  to  this  retreat,  for  that 
was  only  a  little  over  seventy  miles.  But  the 
season  was  February,  the  worst  month  of  the 
year,  and  the  road  lay  through  the  red  clay  re- 
gion, always  difficult  for  the  traveller.  Peep  and 
slimy,  hardening  at  night  into  a  rough  and  broken 
surface,  softening  during  the  day  into  a  heavy 
mire,  and  with  horses'  feet  and  wagon  tracks  cut- 
ting into  it  all  the  way,  every  step  was  made  with 
efforts  equally  exhausting  to  man  and  horse. 
These  were  obstacles  which  both  armies  would 
meet  alike.  But  one  army  was  well  clothed,  pro- 
vided with  good  shoes  for  marching,  and  good 
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blankets  for  sleeping,  and  a  full  allowance  of  good 
food.  The  other  was  clad,  when  clad  at.  all,  in 
unsubstantial  garments,  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
season,  but  partly  supplied  with  shoes,  with  but 
one  blanket  to  three  men,  and  dependent  upon 
their  daily  collections  for  provisions. 

Yet  on  this  little  army  hung  the  fate  of  the 
South ;  and  as  men  called  to  rnind  bow  Lincoln 
and  Gates  had  failed,  they  trembled  for  Greene. 
How  could  he  hope  with  such  inadequate  means 
to  make  head  against,  the  best  of  English  soldiers, 
led  by  the  best  of  English  generals  ?  How  could 
he  keep  down  the  Tories,  now  that  the  royal 
troops  were  at  hand  to  protect  and  incite  them? 
How  could  be  keep  tip  the  courage  and  stimulate 
the  hopes  of  the  Whigs,  with  the  Tories  at  their 
doors  to  burn  and  kill?  Arnold  was  in  Virginia, 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment.  What  was 
there  to  prevent  him  from  cooperating  with  Corn- 
wain?*,  and  crushing  Greene  between  them? 
Never  had  there  been  a  moment  of  deeper  anx- 
iety. Never  had  the  separation  of  north  from 
south  seemed  so  imminent.  Neverhad  men  listened 
more  eagerly  for  the  steps  of  the  courier,  or 
weighed  more  earnestly  the  ground  of  their  few 
hopes,  and  their  many  fears !  l-  My  hopes,"  writes 
Washington  to  Greene,  "rest  on  my  knowledge 
of  your  talents." 

*'  We  wait  the  receipt  of  further  accounts  with 
the  utmost  anxiety/'  writes  Major  Shaw  to  his 
brother,  when  the  news  of  Greene's  recrossing  the 
Ban  reached  the  north.  *4  The  present  is  a  time 
of  great  expectation.'* 

t  And  now,  like  two  champions  eager  to  enter  the 
"*%  the  two  leaders  prepared  themselves  for  the 
fin-at. struggle.  Cornwailis  had  refreshed  his  men 
^y  ^st,  had  lightened  their  burden  by  the  de- 
stn%ion  of  kig  baggage,  had  divined,  as  he 
fonajy  thought,  the  intentions  of  his  adversary, 
anci  stood  all  prepared  to  dash  boldly  forward  in 
Pu.Tsuit.  Greene  had  put  his  heavy  baggage  in 
?!fety;  had  taken  all  the  necessary  steps  for  rais- 
ing the  country  in  the  enemy's  rear;  had  provided 
for  the  passage  of  the  river,  by  collecting  boats  at 
different  points,  from  whence,  in  a  few  hours, 
they  could  be  brought  together  at  the  point  he 
had  chosen,  for  a  crossing  place ;  and  then,  divid- 
ing his  army  once  more,  pushed  the  main  body 
forward  on  the  direct  road  to  Boyd's  Ferry,  and 
ordered  the  rest,  seven  hundred  picked  men, 
armed  as  light  troops,  to  throw  themselves  in  front 
,  of  Cornwallis,  and  give  their  companions  time  to 
cross  the  Dan.  These  seven  hundred  men  con- 
sisted of  "  the  cavalry  of  the  first  and  third  regi- 
ments, and  the  Legion,  two  hundred  and  forty  in 
all;  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  in- 
fantry, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard;  the  in- 
fantry of  Lee's  Legion,  and  sixty  Virginia  rifle- 
men." The  command  of  this  choice  band  was 
first  offered  to  Morgan.  But  Morgan  was  almost 
helpless  from  ague  and  rheumatism,  and  re- 
luctantly declined.  It  was  then  given  to  Otho 
Williams. 

No  sooner  were  his  arrangements  completed, 
than  Greene  put  his  troops  in  motion.  It  was  the 
10th  of  February.  The  main  body  set  forward  on 
the  direct  road  to  Boyd's  Ferry,  The  light  troops 
under  Williams  threw  themselves  boldly  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  Cornwallis,  seeing  a  body  of  horse 
and  foot  before  him,  slackened  his  speed  in  order 
to  bring  his  long  line  into  closer  order,  and  then 
moved  swiftly  and  cautiously  on.  Williams,  in- 
clining to  the  left,  came  out  upon  an  intermediate 
road  with  the  main  army  on  his  right,  and  Corn- 


wallis, who  still  supposing  that  Greene  could  only 
cross  at  the  upper  fords,  was  confident  of  reach- 
ing them  before  him,  on  the  left.  Greene's  plan 
had  succeeded  fully.  The  movements  of  the  main 
body  were  effectually  masked  by  the  movements 
of  the  light  troops. 

And  behind  this  mask,  he  pressed  forward  on, 
the  direct  road  to  the  ferry;  his  weary  men  bear- 
ing bravely  up  against  privation  and  fatigue, 
•marching  all  day,  resting  only  part  of  the  night, 
leaving  their  footprints  in  blood  on  the  broken  and 
frosty  ground,  with  but  one  blanket  for  three  as 
they  crouched  around  their  bivouac  fires,  often, 
with  rain,  sometimes  with  snow  tailing  upon,  their 
unprotected  bodies,  and  chilled  by  the  frequent 
passage  of  deep  water-courses.  The  North  Caro- 
lina militia  lost  heart.,  and  by  the  third  day  all  but 
about  eighty  of  them  had  deserted,  captains  and 
majors  going  off  with  their  men.  ««  You  have  the 
flower  of  the  army,"  wrote  Greene  to  Williams; 
"do  not  expose  the  men  too  much,  lent  our  situa- 
tion should  grow  more  critical."  At  four  the  next 
morning  he  writes  again,  "Follow  our  route,  as  a 
division  of  our  forces  might  encourage  the  enemy 
to  push  us  further  than  they  will  dure  to  do  if  we 
are  together.  I  have  not  slept  four  hours  since 
you  left  me,  so  great  has  been  my  solicitude  to 
prepare  for  the  worst.  I  have  great  reason  to 
believe  that  one  of  Tarleton's  officers  was  in  our 
camp  night  before  last."  And  thus  resolute, 
watchful,  and  provident,  he  holds  on  his  way. 

Meanwhile,  Williams  was  bending  all  his  ener- 
gies to  mislead  his  adversary  and  retard  his  march. 
"It is  Greene's  rear,"  thought  Cornwallis,  "and  I 
have  him  in  my  grasp."  The  British  advance  was 
led  by  O'Hara,  the  American  rearguard  by  Lee. 
Both  knew  the  nature  of  the  stake,  and  both  were 
equally  resolved  to  win  it.  Williams  had  weighed 
his  chances  well,  and  looked  at  the  danger  in  all 
its  aspects.  While  day  lasted,  it  was  a  question 
of  vigilance  and  speed.  But  with  night  came 
stratagems  and  surprises.  Could  the  English 
general  once  get  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
American  army,  they  would  both  be  at  his  mercy. 
Therefore,  half  of  the  light  troops  was  put  each 
night  upon  guard,  while  the  other  half  snatched  a 
hurried  sleep.  Six  hours  in  forty -eight  was  the 
allowance;  and  so  strong  is  sleep,  that  no  sooner 
were  the  night  guards  set,  than  every  man  not  on 
duty  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  wherever  the 
order  to  halt  found  him,  as  if  he  grudged  to  lose 
a  moment  of  his  share.  At  three  in  the  morning 
the  whole  body  was  again  under  arms,  pressing 
forward  to  secure  a  tranquil  breakfast,  their  only 
meal. 

And  thus  they  held  their  way  for  three  days, 
Cornwallis  believing  all  the  while  that,  every  step 
was  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  only  point  at  which 
his  adversary  could  cross.  Little  did  he  dream 
that  the  boats  which  Greene's  foresight  and  Car- 
rington's  diligence  had  provided,  were  already 
collected  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dan,  prepared 
to  receive  their  precious  freight,  and  that  Kos- 
ciusko  was  busy  on  the  north  bank  throwing  up  a 
breastwork  to  cover  the  crossing. 

On  the  third  day,  Cornwallis  changed  his  course, 
crossing  with  the  main  body  into  the  high  road  to 
Dix's  Ferry,  the  road  held  by  the  American  light 
troops,  part  of  Tarleton's  legion  pressing  forward 
till  it  came  into  contact  with  Lee.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  two  legions  had  met  face  to  face,  and 
in  the  sudden,  sharp  encounter,  eighteen  of  the 
*English  were  killed  and  only  two  of  the  Americans. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Lee  himself 
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barely  escaped  a  surprise.  The  same  afternoon 
Cornwallis  discovered  his  mistake,  and  saw  that 
his  nimble  adversary  was  again  about  to  elude  his 
grasp.  He  crossed  into  the  right  road,  the  road 
to  Irvin's  Ferry,  and  continued  the  pursuit. 

It  was  a  quest  ion  of  speed  now.  Lee  and  O'Hara 
were  constantly  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  more 
than  once  within  musket  shot.  The  marksmen  on 
the  legion  flanks  could  hardly  stay  their  hands  at 
the  tantalizing  sight.  But  Williams' s  stringent 
orders  withheld  them  from  a  useless  hazard.  Yet 
wherever  a  water-course  crossed  the  way  or  a  de- 
file retarded  for  a  moment  the  steps  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, their  pursuers  would  rush  forward  and  try 
to  throw  themselves  upon  the  rear.  More  than, 
once  the  pursued  paused  and  prepared  themselves 
for  an  encounter.  Soon,  however,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  there  was  little  to  gain  by  such  a  waste 
of  strength,  and  both  pnrties  held  on  their  way  at 
even  pace  as  if  they  had  been  parts  of  the  same 
army. 

Bay  waned,  and  pursuers  and  pursued  breathed 
more  freely  as  they  saw  the  grateful  evening 
shadows  deepen  into  night.  "  We  shall  get  some 
rest  now,"  aaid  the  men.  But  Cornwallis  still 
held  on,  and  Williams  dared  not  halt.  The  night 
was  dark,  the  wind  was  cold,  and  a  drizzly  mist 
filled  the  air.  Suddenly  the  cavalry  in  advance 
saw  the  tree-tops  before  them  lighten  up  as  with 
the  blaze  of  many  fires.  As  the  van  pressed  for- 
ward, the  flames  grew  brighter,  and  presently  a 
long  row  of  watch  fires  came  into  view.  The 
hearts  of  the  Americans  sank  within  them.  "  Alas, 
all  this  toil  for  such  an  ending !  Has  Cornwallis 
succeeded  at  last,  and  hemmed  Greene  in  between, 
the  river  and  a  superior  army  ?  "  Then  came  a 
sudden  impulse.  **  If  this  is  the  main  army,  the 
army  on  which  the  safety  of  the  south  depends, 
we  will  throw  ourselves  upon  the  enemy,  and  buy 
our  brethren's  safety  with  our  blood."  The  noble 
words  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  reached. 
the  ear  of  Williams.  He  turned  to  Greene's  last 
letter.  This  had  been  his  halting  ground  two 
nights  before,  and  some  friendly  hand  must  have 
fed  the  fires  till  now. 

At  last  Cornwallis  halted,  and  Williams,  keeping 
far  enough  in  advance  to  secure  space  for  his  vi- 
dettes  and  guards,  gave  the  welcome  order  to  rest. 
Fires  were  quickly  kindled,  and  all  who  were  not 
on  guard  laid  themselves  down  by  the  grateful 
blaze,  and  slept  with  their  arms  by  their  sides. 
At  midnight,  Cornwallis  was  again  a-foot,  pre- 
pared for  the  final  struggle.  One  more  day  and 
his  triumph  was  sure.  Therefore,  putting  forth 
all  his  strength,  he  drove  in  the  American  videttes, 
and  pressed  on.  And  ever  in  the  dark,  wet  night, 
and  over  the  broken  and  frost-bound  roads,  both 
armies  held  on  their  way  cheerfully,  for  both  knew 
that  the  end  was  near.  Daylight  found  them  still 
struggling  through  mist  and  mire,  and  many 
weary  miles  were  passed  before  the  order  to  halt 
was  heard  again.  A  much  needed  hour  was  given 
to  each  array  for  breakfast,  and  rest,  and  onward 
they  pressed  once  more.  Then,  somewhat  later, 
a  horseman  was  seen  approaching  the  American 
van  at  full  speed.  Breathless,  with  joyful  haste, 
begrimed  and  bespattered  with  mire,  he  dashed 
up  to  Williams  and  handed  him  a  letter.  It  was 
from  Greene,  written  at  two  of  the  same  after- 
noon. "The  greater  part  of  our  wagons  are 
over,"  it  said,  "and  the  troops  are  crossing." 
The  welcome  tidings  passed  swiftly  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  then  up  went  a  shout  —  hurrah  and 
hurrah — till  the  air  rang  with  it.  It  reached 


the  British  army;  and  the  British  general,  as  he 
listened,  must  have  found  something  ominous  in 
the  sound.  Still  he  continued  the  pursuit.  With 
eveninT-another  missive  came  with  the  auspicious 
date,  "  Irvin's  Ferry,  5  1-2  o'clock.  All  our  troops 
are  over,  and  the  stage  is  clear.  The  infantry 
will  cross  here,  the  horse  below.  Major  Hardman 
had  posted  his  party  in  readiness  on  this  side,  and 
the  infantry  and  artillery  are  posted  on  the  other, 
and  I  am  ready  to  receive  and  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome." 

That  night  the  American  army  slept  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Dan.  It  was  long  since  they 
had  slept  so  sweetly,  and  never  had  their  spirits 
been  lighter.  And  when  they  woke  at  dawn,  and 
saw  through  the  cold,  gray  air,  the  paling  watch- 
fires  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank,  their 
hearts  beat  high  with  exultation;  not  merely  that 
present  doubt  and  fear  were  over,  not  merely  that 
they  could  give  rest  to  their  weary  limbs  and  sat- 
isfy to  the  full  the  cravings  of  hunger,  hut  because 
their  safety  was  the  safety  of  the  south,  and  in 
their  own  triumph  they  foresaw  the  triumph  of 
their  holy  cause.  Officer  and  soldier  met  with 
radiant  smile  and  beaming  eye.  Around  every 
watch-fire  there  were  tales  of  risks  run,  feats  per- 
formed, and  privations  endured.  Loud  were  the 
praises  of  Williams  and  his  gallant  light  troops ; 
earnest  the  commendations  of  Carrington,  who 
had  done  staff  duty  and  field  duty  through  those 
anxious  days,  and  done  both  so  well.  But  louder 
and  more  earnest  still  were  the  expressions  of 
their  admiration  for  Greene,  who  had  foreseen 
every  danger,  provided  for  every  contingency, 
and  inflicted  upon  the  British  arms  the  severest 
blow  which  they  had  received  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  southern  war. 

Greene  alone  had  no  time  for  exultation.  Even 
during  the  retreat  he  had  found  the  time  for  writ" 
ing  which  lie  ©ould  not  find  for  sleep ;  and  notf 
the  last  boat  had  hardly  reached  the  shore  when 
his  pen  was  again  at  work.  "  On  the  Dan  River," 
he  writes  to  Jefferson,  the  same  evening,  "almost 
fatigued  to  death,  having  had  a  retreat  to  conduct 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  maneuvering 
constantly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  to  give  time 
for  the  militia  to  turn  out  and  get  off  our  stores.'* 

"The  miserable  situation  of  the  troops  for  want 
of  clothing,"  he  writes  to  Washington,  "has  ren- 
dered the  march  the  most  painful  imaginable, 
many  hundreds  of  the  soldiers  marking  the  ground 
with  their  bloody  feet.  The  British  army  is  much 
stronger  than  I  had  calculated  upon  in  my  last. 
I  have  not  a  shilling  of  money  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence with,  notwithstanding  my  application  to 
Maryland  for  that  particular  purpose.  Our  army 
is  in  good  spirits,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings 
and  excessive  fatigue."  And  to  Steuben:  "We 
have  been  astonishingly  successful  in  our  late 
great  and  fatiguing  retreat,  and  have  never  lost 
in  one  instance  anything  of  the  least  value." 

When  the  tidings  reached  the  North,  Washington 
wrote:  "You  maybe  nssured  that  your  retreat 
before  Cornwallis  is  highly  applauded  by  all 
ranks,  and  reflects  much  honor  on  your  military 
abilities." 


**  GREENE'S  FIKST  CAMPAIGN"  AT  THE  SOUTH. 
And  thus  ended  the  first  act  of  this  cventfuJ 
drama.  In  December  Greene  had  found  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor* 
gia, 'which  they  held  by  a  line  of  posts  extending 
from  the  seaboard  to  Augusta  and  Ninety-Six ; 
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with  an  army  of  "between  three  and  four  thousand 
men  in  the  field,  and  several  hundred  more  in 
garrison,  with  large  bodies  of  loyalists  prepared 
to  rise  at  their  approach,  and  North  -Carolina 
open  to  Cornwallis  from  the  south,  and  to  Arnold 
from  the  north.  By  a  judicious  division  of  his 
forces  he  had  secured  to  himself  the  advantage  of 
the  initiative,  and  compelled  his  antagonist  to  en- 
gage in  a  series  ef  hazardous  movements  which 
gave  the  American  arms  one  brilliant  victory, 
lured  the  English  general  from  his  base,  compelled 
him  to  fight  a  battle  two  hundred  miles  from  his 
communications,  on  ground  of  his  adversary's 
choosing,  and  in.  which  victory,  producing  all  the 
results  of  defeat,  left  him  encumbered  with,  sick 
and  wounded,  in  the.  midst  of  "timid  friends'* 
and  bitter  enemies.  Then  North  Carolina  was 
freed  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Corn- 
wallis led  his  decimated  battalions  into  Virginia, 
and  ceased  to  be  the  immediate  opponent  of 
Greene.  As  time  passed  away,  and  events  were 
seen  in  their  mutual  dependence,  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  was  recognized  as  the  turning  point  of 
the  southern  war. 

ANDKEW  JACKSON"  DOWNING* 
"WAS  born  at  Newburgh,  in  the  Hudson  High- 
lands, October    30,  1815.     His  father  was  a 


nurseryman  at  that  place,  and  died  in  the  year 
1822.  The  family  were  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  Downing's  education  was  confined  to  the 
teaching  of  the  academy  at  Montgomery,  near  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  his 
"brother  in  the  management  of  his  nursery.  He 
formed  soon  after  the  acquaintance  of  the  Baron 
de  Liclerer,  the  Austrian  Consul-General,  and 
other  gentlemen  possessed  of  the  fine  country 
estates  in  the  neighborhood,  and  began  to  write 
descriptions  of  the  beautiful  scenery  about  him, 
in  the  New  York  Mirror  and  other  journals.  In 
June,  1838,  he  married  the  daughter  of  J.  P.  De 
Wint,  Esq.,  his  neighbor  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Hudson.  His  first  architectural  work  was 
the  construction  of  his  own  house,  an  elegant 
Elizabethan  cottnge.  In  1841,  he  published  his 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gf-ardening,  adtvpted  to  North  America,  with  a 
view  to  the  Improvement  of  Country  Residences, 
uith  Remarks  on  Rural  Architecture.  It  was 
highly  successful,  and  orders  for  the  construction 
of  houses  and  decoration  of  grounds  followed 
orders  for  copies  to  his  publishers.  He  next 
published  in  1845,  The  Jfyuits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  Amer'ca.  In  1846  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  a  small 
monthly  magazine  published  in  Albany.  He 
accepted  the  charge,  and  wrote  an  essay  a  month 
for  it,  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  1849  he  added  Additional  Notes  and  Hints 
to  Persons  about  JBuilding  in-  this  country,  to  au 
American  reprint  oft  Wightwick's  "Hints  to 
Young  Architects." 

In  1850  he  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 

obtaining   a  competent  assistant   in  the  large 

,  architectural  business  which  was  pressing  upon 

him.    He  remained  only  during  the  summer, 


visiting  with  great  delight  those  perfect  examples 
of  his  art,  the  great  country  seats  of  England. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Architecture  of 
Country  Homes  ;  including  Deigns  for  Cottages, 
F&im-houses,  and  Villas.  In  1851  he  was  com- 
missioned by  President  Fillmore  to  lay  out  and 
plant,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  public 
grounds  in  the  city  of  "Washington,  lying-  near  the 
White  House,  Capitol,  and  Smithsonian  Institution. 
He  was  actively  employed  in  this  and  other  pro- 
fessional labors  of  a  more  private  character,  when 
on  the  27th  of  July  he  embarked  with  his  wife 
on  board  the  steamboat  Henry  Clay  for  the  city,  on 
his  way  to  Newport.  As  they  proceeded  down  the 
river  it  was  soon  found  that  the  boat  was  racing 
with  its  rival  the  "  Armenia."  It  was  too  common 
a  nuisance  to  excite  alarm,  tintil  the  boats  were 
near  Yonfeers,  when  the  Henry  Clay  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  In  passing  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  deck  Mrs.  Downing  was  separated 
by  the  crowd  from  her  husband,  and  saw  him  no 
more,  until"  his  dead  body  was  brought  to  their 
home  the  next  day.  He  was  seen  by  one  of  the 
passengers  throwing  chairs  from  the  upper  deck 
of  the  boat,  to  support  those  who  had  leaped 
overboard,  and  a  little  after  struggling  in  the 
water,  with  others  clinging  to  him.  He  was 
heard  to  utter  a  prayer,  and  seen  no  more.  His 
Rural  Ussays  were  collected  and  published  in 
1853,  with  a  well  written  and  sympathetic 
memoir  by  George  W.  Curtis,  and  "  A  Letter  to 
his  Friends,"  by  Miss  Bremer,  who  was  Mr. 
Dowmng's  guej-t  during  a  portion  of  her  visit  to 
this  country,  and  a  mo»t  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  man  and  his  works. 

Downing's  employments  have  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised a  great  and  salutary  influence  on  the  taste 
of  the  community.  His  works,  in  which  he  has 
freely  availed  himself  of  those  of  previous  writers 
on  the  same  topic,  have  been  extensively  read,  and 
their  suggestions  have  been  realized  on  many  an 
acre  of  the  banks  of  his  native  Hudson,  and  other 
favorite  localities.  His  style  as  an  essayist  was, 
like  that  of  the  man,  pleasant,  easy,  and  gentle- 
manly. 

EDMUND  FLAGS. 

EIWJND  FLAGG-  is  descended  from  an  old  Few 
England  family,  and  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Edmund  Flagg,  of  Chester,  N.  II.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  November,  1815.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  in  1835,  and  immediately  after 
went  to  the  West  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
passing  the  winter  at  Louisville,  where  he  taught 
the  classics  to  a  few  boys,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Prentice's  "Louisville  Journal." 
He  passed  the  summer  of  1836  in  wandering  over 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  writing 
Sketches  of  a  Traveller  for  the  "Louisville 
Journal,"  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
work  entitled  The  Far  West. 

During  the  succeeding  fall  and  winter,  Mr. 
Flagg  read  law  with  the  Hon.  Hamilton  R.  Gam- 
ble, now  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri, 
and  commenced  practice  in  the  courts.  In  1838, 
he  edited  the  u  St.  Louis  Daily  Commercial  Bul- 
letin^' and  during  that  fall  published  The  Far 
West  in  two  volumes,  from  the  press  pf  the 
Harpers.  In  December,  he  became  connected 
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with  George  D.  Prentice,  Esq.,  in  the  editorship 
of  "The  Louisville  Literary  News-Letter."  In 
the  spring  of  1840,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  practise  law  with 
the  Hon.  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  of  Yicksburg, 
Miss.,  a  resident  of  that  place. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Flagg  conducted  the  "Gazette" 
published  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  two  novels — Carrero,  or  The 
Prime  Minister,  and  Francu  of  VaMs,  which 
were  published  in  New  York.  In  1844-5, 
he  conducted  the  "  St.  Louis  Evening  Gazttte  ;'* 
and,  for  several  years  succeeding,  was  "  Eeporter 
of  the  Courts"  of  St.  Louis  County.  In  the 
meantime,  he  published  several  prize  novels, 
among  which  were  The  Howard  Queen, 
Blanche  of  Artois^  and  also  several  dramas 
successfully  produced  in  the  theatres  of  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  Mr.  Flagg  went  out  as 
Secretary  to  the  Hon.  Edward  A.  Hannegan, 
American  Minister  to  Berlin.  The  appointment 
afforded  him  an.  opportunity  to  travel  over  Eng- 
land, Germany,  arid  France.  On  his  return,  he 
resumed  his  residence  and  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  St.  Louis.  In  1850,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  consul  for  the  Port  of  Venice, 
under  the  administration  of  President  Taylor. 
He  visited  England  and  Wales,  travelled  through 
central  Europe  to  Venice,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  consulate,  corresponding  in  the 
meantime  with  several  of  the  New  York  Journals. 
In  the  fall  of  1851,  he  visited  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  the  other  Italian  cities,  and  in 
November  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  New 
Orleans.  On  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  to  St. 
Louis,  and  took  charge  of  a  democratic  newspaper 
at  that  place. 

In  the  folio  wing  year,  Ms  Jajsfe,work  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
Venice,  The  City  of  the  8ea.  Jfc  comprises  the 
history  of  that  capital  limn,  the  invasion  by 
Napoleon,  in  1797",  to  its  capitulation  to  Radetzky, 
after  its  revolution,  and  the  terrible  siege  of  1848 
and  '49.  A  third  volume,  to  be  entitled  North 
Italy  since  184%  is,  we  understand,  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

In  1858  and  18I>4,  Mr.  Flagg  contributed  a 
number  of  articles  illustrating  the  cities  and 
scenery  of  the  West  to  the  United  States  Illus- 
trated, published  by  Mr.  Meyer  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Flagg  has  also  written  occasional  poetical 
pieces  for  various  magazines.* 

In  1853,  Mr.  Flagg  was  called  to  the  head  of 
a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington, by  the  late  Secretary  Marcy ;  and,  in 
1856-7,  as  Chief  of  (Statistics,  prepared  a  u  Re- 
port on  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
States  with  all  Foreign  Nations,"  by  order  of 
Congress,  of  which  20,000  copies  were  publish- 
ed, in  four  quarto  volumes,  by  that  body.  The 
character  of  this  work  may  be  inferred  from  the 
feet  that  the  u  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce,"  since 
published  by  the  Messrs,  Harper,  gives  credit 
to  Mr.  Flagg's  report  for  some  400  pages  of  its 
valuable  contents.  Reports  on  the  Cotton.  Trade, 
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and  on  the  Tobacco  Trade,  as  also  numerous 
Annual  Reports  on  Foreign  Commerce,  and  on 
Emigration  to  the  United  States,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Flagg,  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  mercan- 
tile and  commercial  interests  not  only  through- 
out the  country,  but  in  Europe.  Rouher,  the 
French  Minister  of  Commerce,  has  pronounced 
the  "  Commercial  Relations  "  unequalled  by  any 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published ;  and  the  "  An- 
notes  du  Commerce  Exterieur"  and  the  "Jour- 
nal des  JZconomistes1"  have  indorsed  this  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Flagg  is  understood  to  have  in  manuscript 
ready  for  the  press  a  work  on  Italy  since  1849, 
and  an  historical  novel  entitled  uThe  Last  of 
the  Military  Templars." 

CHAHLES   DEANE, 

The  son  of  Dr.  Ezra  Deane,  a  physician  of  Bid- 
deford,  Me.,  was  born  in  that  town  in  1813. 
He  studied  at  a  classical  school  and  at  Thorn- 
ton Academy,  in  Saco,  but  he  early  decided 
to  enter  on  mercantile  life,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  came  to  Boston,  where  he  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  merchant.  Having 
retired  from  business,  he  has  since  been  a 
resident  of  Cambridge.  Many  years  ago-  he 
formed  a  taste  for  the  study  of  American,  and 
particularly  of  New  England,  history.  His  col- 
lection of  books  formed  in  this  period  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  libraries  in  New  England 
relating  to  its  early  history.  Mr.  Deane  has  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts 
from  Harvard  College ;  is  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  chief  historical  a.nd  kindred  societies  of  the 
country.  He  has  printed  several  works  for  pri- 
vate distribution,  incl  tiding  Some  Notices  of  Sam- 
uel Gorton  (1850);  The  First  Plymouth  Patent 
(1854) ;  A  Bibliographical  Essay  on  Governor 
ffutchiworfs  Historical  Publications  (1857); 
Wingfield?*  Discourse  on  Virginia  (I860);  Let- 
ters of  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  Negro-slave  Poet 
of  Boston  (1864).  Mr.  Deane  has  also  edited 
Bradford?*  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
(1856),  and  several  volumes  01  publications  for 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

**Mr.  Deane  has  been  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
since  1864,  and  has  edited  six  volumes  of  its 
Proceedings.  lie  is  also  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  1871 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Bowdoin 
College. 

In  1866  Mr.  Deana  edited  a  new  edition,  with 
an  elaborate  introduction  and  notes,  of  Captain 
John  Smith's  earliest  work,  dated  1C 08,  and 
entitled,  A  True  Relation  of  Virginia*  The 
reading  of  this  little  black-letter  volume  while 
printing  WingfieWs  Discourse  on  Virginia  in 
I860,  led  him  to  suspect  that  Smith's  account 
of  his  rescue  by  Pocahontas,  and  only  given  in 
a  book  published  sixteen  years  later  (1624), 
was  an  embellishment  of  the  author.  This 
opinion  was  intimated  in,  a  note  to  WingfietiL> 

*Ante,  Yol.  i.,  p.  5. 
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and  was  more  elaborately  stated  in  a  note  to  the 
True  Relation. 

Mr.  Deane,  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven  of  Worcester, 
and  the  Kev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  of  Cam- 
"bridge,  were  appointed  delegates  in  1SG(>  to  the 
Archaeological  Congress  of  Europe,  by  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  j  but  the  war  in 
Europe  delayed  the  session  a  year.  Mr.  Deane, 
while  abroad,  continued  his  historical  investiga- 
tions, and  on  his  return  presented  to  the  Society 
a  verified  copy  of  Jomard's  edition  of  Sebastian 
Cabot's  Mappe  Monde.  He  also  contributed  to 
their  journal,  and  had  privately  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge: Remarks  on  Sebastian  Ccibots  Mappe 
Monde.  He  edited '  the  ^Records  of  the  Council 
for  New  England,  1867,  from  a  transcript  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety. In  an  able  report  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  in  1867,  he  urged  upon  archaeol- 
ogists the  importance  of  a  closer  investigation 
of  facts  before  attempting  to  construct  theories 
thereupon. 

Mr.  Deane  has  also  communicated  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  superin- 
tended the  private  printing  of,  some  valuable 
documents,  with  illustrative  and  historical  notes. 
These  comprise :  The  Last  Will  and  Testament 
of  Capt.  John  Smith,  1867,  from  a  copy  ob- 
tained at  the  Prerogative  Office,  Canterbury, 
England,  with  a  reference  to  a  visit  made  to 
Ms  tomb  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  London; 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Boston,  New  England, 
etc.,  By  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  1867,  a 
celebrated  Antinomian  discourse  preached  in 
1 637 :  The  Seal  of  the  Council  for  New  England, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Palfrey,  so  eon- 
elusive  in  its  identification  that  that  author  had 
an  -engraving  of  the  seal  imprinted  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  History ; 
a  Memoir  of  George  Xivermore,  I860 ;  Memoir  of 
jR&bert  Waterston,  a,  Boston  Merchant,  1809 ;  The 
Forms  in  Issuing  Letters  Patent  tiy  the  Crown 
of  England,  1870,  a  paper  relative  to  the 
royal  intention  in  granting  the  Massachusetts 
Charter  of  1628-9 ;  Governor  Bradford's  Dia- 
logue, or  Third  Conference  between  some  Young 
Men  "born  in  New  England,  and  some  Ancient 
Men  which  came  out  of  Holland  and  Old  Eng- 
land, 1870.  Letter  of  Sir  John  Stanhope  to  Sec- 
retary Davison,  concerning  Elder  Brewster,  1871 ; 
Death  ofMathew  Cradock,  1871 ;  General  Wash- 
ington]s  Head  Quarters  in  Cambridge,  1873; 
Roger  Williams  and  the  Massachusetts  Charter, 
1874;  Captain  John  Smith's  New  England?* 
Trials,  1874.  In  1870  he  also  wrote  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  new  photo-lithographic  reprint  of  the 
celebrated  sermon  entitled :  A  Sermon  Preached 
at  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  Dec.  9,  1621: 
ly  Rtib&rt  Chcshman,  Boston,  John  K.  Wiggin, 
1870. 

UICHARD  H.DANA,  JR., 

THE  author  of  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  was 
born,  at  Cambridge  in  1815.  He  is  the  son  of 
Kichard  H.  Dana  the  poet.  In  his  boyhood,  he 
had  a  strong  passion  for  the  sea,  and  had  he  con- 
sulted his  inclination  only,  would  have  entered  the 
Navy,  Influenced  by  the  advice  of  his  father, 
he  chose  a  student's  life  at  home,  and  entered 
Harvard.  Here  he  was  exposed  to  one  of  those 


difficulties  which  college  faculties  sometimes  put 
in  the  way  of  the  students  by  their  mismanage- 
ment. There  was  some  misconduct,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  compel  one  of  the  class  to  witness 
against  his  companion.  Dana,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
minent rebels,  was  rusticated.  As  it  was  on  a 
point  of  honor,  it  \va-}  no  great  misfortune  to  him, 
the  less  as  he  passed  into  the  family,  and  under  the 
tutorship  of  the  Eev.  Leonard  Woods,  at  Ando- 
ver,  now  the  president  of  Bowdoin — with  whom 
he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  a  friend  of  rare  men- 
tal powers  and  scholarship.  On  returning  to 
Cambridge,  an  attack  of  measles  in  one  of  the 
college  vacations  injured  his  eye-sight  so  material- 
ly, that  he  had  to  resign  his  boobs.  For  a  reme- 
dy, he  thought  of  his  love  of  the  sea,  and  resolved 
to  rough  it  on  a  Pacific  voyage  as  a  sailor,  though 
he  had  every  facility  for  ordinary  travel  and  ad- 
venture. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1834,  he  set  sail  accord- 
ingly in  the  brig  Pilgrim  from  Boston,  for  a  voy- 
age round  Cape  Horn  to  the  western  coast  of 
North  America ;  performed  his  duty  throughout 
with  spirit,  while  the  object  of  the  voyage  was 
accomplished  in  the  traffic  for  hides,  little  think- 
ing while  toiling  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  unsteady 
anchorages  of  California  of  the  speedy  familiarity 
whic.i  his  countrymen  would  have  with  the  re- 
gion, and  returned  in  the  ship  in  September,  1836, 
to  the  harbor  of  Boston, 


In  the  year  1840,  he  published  an  account  of 
this  adventure  in  the  volume  Two  Years  "before 
the  Mast,  a  Personal  Narrative  of  L'fe  at  Sea* 
For  this,  he  received  for  the  entire  copyright  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  a  fact  which  shows 
the  very  recent  low  standard  of  American  litera- 
ry property.  A  publisher  now  could  hardly  ex- 
pect so  lucky  a  windfall.  It  was  immediately 
successful,  passing  through  numerous  editions,  be- 
ing reprinted  in  London,  where  the  British  Admi- 
ralty adopted  it  for  distribution  in  the  Navy,  and 

*  Harpers1  Family  Library,  New  York. 
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translated  Into  several  of  tlie  languages  of  the 
Continent,  including  even  the  Italian.  It  has  been 
quoted,  too,  with  respect  for  its  authority  on 
naval  matters,  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Carlisle  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  work,  written  out  from  his  journal  and 
notes  of  the  voyage,  was  undertaken  with  the 
idea  of  presenting  the  plain  reality  of  a  Bailor's 
life  at  sea.  In  this,  its  main  object,  it  has  been 
eminently  successful  It  has  not  only  secured 
the  admiration  of  gentle  readers  on  shore,  but,  a 
much  rarer  fortune,  has  been  accepted  as  a  true 
picture  by  Jack  hiuutel£,  A  copy  of  the  book  is 
no  unusual  portion  of  the  scant  equipment  of  his 
chest  in  the  forecastle.  Its  popularity  is  further 
witnessed  by  the  returns  of  the  cheap  lending 
libraries  in  England,  where  it  appears  high  on 
the  list  of  the  books  in  demand.  The  eau^e  is 
obvious.  The  author  is  a  master  of  narrative, 
and  the  story  is  told  with  a  thorough  reality.  It 
is  probably  the  most  truthful  account  of  a  sailor's 
life  at  sea  ever  written.  Its  material  is  actual 
experience,  and  its  style  the  simple  straight-for- 
ward language  of  a  disciplined  mind,  winch  turns 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  from  its  object. 
It  is  noticeable,  that  in  this  universally  read  book, 
the  writer  uses  tho  technical  language  of  the  ship ; 
so  that  the  account  is  to  that  extent  sometimes 
unintelligible.  On  this,  he  makes  a  profound  re- 
mark. u  I  have  found,"  says  he,  u  frum  my  own 
experience,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
others,  that  plain,  matters  of  fact  in  relation  to 
customs  and  habits  of  life  new  to  us,  and  descrip- 
tions of  life  under  new  aspects,  act  upon  the  inex- 
perienced through  the  imagination,  so  that  we  are 
hardly  aware  of  our  want  of  technical  knowledge." 
It  Las,  too,  this  advantage.  A  technical  term  can 
be  explained  by  easy  reference  to  a  dictionary ;  a 
confused  substitute  for  it  may  admit  of  no  ex- 
planation. Good  sense  and  good  humor  sum  up 
the  enduring  merits  of  this  book.  It  is  life  itself, 
— a  passage  of  intense  unexaggerated  reality. 

Mr.  Dana  Lad,  after  his  return  from  abroad, 
entered  the  senior  class  at  Harvard,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1837,  "when  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  Law -School  Tincler 
Judge  Story  and  Professor  Greenleaf.  Ilis  profi- 
ciency in  these  preparatory  studies  in  moot  courts 
and  the  exercises  of  his  pen,  showed  Ins  acute 
legal  mind,  and  when  he  began  to  practise  law 
his  success  was  rapid.  lie  was  aided  in  maritime 
cases  by  the  reputation  of  his  book ;  while  he 
employed  his  influence  to  elevate  a  much  abused 
branch  of  practice,  though  in  Boston  it  takes  a 
higher  rank  from  being  pursued  in  the  United 
States  Courts.  Bis  practice  is  also  extensive  in 
the  State  Court5?.* 

In  1850,  Mr.  Dana  edited,  with  a  preliminary 
preface,  Lectures  on  Art  and  Poems^  ~by  Wash- 
ington, AlUfam. 

His  Seamarks  Manual  is  a  technical  dictionary 
of  sea  terms,  and  an  epitome  of  the  laws  affecting 
the  mutual  position  of  master  and  sailor.  It  is 
reprinted  in  England,  and  in  use  in  both  coun- 
tries as  a  standard  work. 


*  The  account  of  Dana  in  "Livingston's  American  Lawyers,11 
Part  iv.  June  1852,  contains  references  to  Ms  important  cases 
up  to  the  time  when  it  was  written. 


Of  late,  Mr.  Dana  has  been  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  member  of  the  Free-Soil 
party  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  his  vigorous  op- 
portion  to  the  Fugitive  Slav^  Law.  His  -speech 
in  the  case  of  the  negro  Anthony  Burns,  in  1854, 
is  noticeable,  not  only  for  its  acute  analy^s  of  the 
evidence  offered,  but  for  its  clear  picturesque 
statement.  The  life-like  character  of  some  of  its 
descriptions — though  no  personal  remarks  were 
made  on  any  individual — inspired  a  cowardly, 
brutal  street  attack,  in  a  blow  struck  at  his  head 
by  a  slung  shot,  which,  had  it  varied  a  little, 
would  have  proved  fatal. 

In  a  later  case,  an  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine,t  at  Bangor,  July  22,  1854,  in  an 
action  brought  by  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  for  injuries  in  the  removal 
uf  his  child  from  the  public  school,  in  consequence 
of  the  parents'  rejection  of  the  ordinary  version  of 
the  Bible  read  there,  and  consequent  interference 
with  the  school  regulations,  Mr.  Dana  has  pro- 
nounced not  merely  an  eloquent,  but  an  able, 
legal,  and  philosophical  argument  in  defence  of 
the  superintending  school  committee,  and  of  the 
accepted  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  argu- 
ment was  sustained  by  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Dana  was  prominently  engaged  in 
the  State  Convention  of  Maw>a<iLTisttt>.  His 
course  there,  in  the  discussion  of  topes  of  enlarg- 
ed interest,  determined  his  rank  in  the  higher 
walk  of  his  profession. 

We  are  enabled  on  this  point  to  present  ade- 
quate authority  in  a  letter  on  the  t-ul  jtet  from  a 
leader  in  the  Convention,  the  Hon.  Rinus  Choate, 

BOSTON,  Sept  29,  1S64 
Charles  Fcribner,  Esq, 

biE — 1 1  eceived  some  time  since  an  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  position  occupied  by  Idi.  Eana  in  tie  Con- 
vention for  levisiig  the  coi,stitiition  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  which  I  would  "have  made  an  immediate 
reply,  but  for  an  Tiigent  ei  gagerr.ent  When  I  was 
relieved  from  that,  1  ULfoitunately  had  overlooked 
your  letter,  wLkh  I  have  only  jutt  now  recovered, 

The  published  debates  of  that  body  indicate  quite 
well,  though  not  adequately,  the  s^ace  h«  filled  in 
the  convention.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings; attended  its  cessions  with  gieat  pur.ctual- 
ity,  and  by  personal  effort  and  influence,  and  occa- 
sional very  effective  speech,  Lad  a  laige  share  in 
doing  good  and  resistii  g  evil.  He  was  classed  with 
the  majority  in  the  body,  consisting  in  a  general  way 
of  those  friendly  to  its  convocation,  and  friendly  to 
pretty  extended  and  entei  pnsirg  schemes  of  chai  ge; 
but  on  some  fundamental  questions  lie  differed  de- 
cidedly from  them,  and  upon  one  of  these — that  £on- 
cernii  g  the  tenure  of  judicial  office — he  displayed 
conspicuous  ability  and  gi  eat  zeal,  and  enforced  with 
persuasive  and  important  effect  the  som.dest  and 
most  conservative  opinions.  In  general,  there,  as  in 
all  things,  and  in  all  places,  he  was  independent, 
prompt,  and  firm ;  and  was  universally  esteemed  not 
more  for  his  talent,  culture,  and  good  sense,  than  for 
his  sincerity  and  honor.  I  differed  often  from  him, 
but  always  with  pain,  if  not  self-distrust,  with  no 
interruption  of  the  fiiendship  of  many  years. 
I  am  very  truly, 

Your  serv't, 

RTJTUS  CHOATE. 


f  The  Bible  in  Schools.    Massachusetts  Sabbath-School  Soci- 
ety, Boston,  1855. 
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An  article  "by  Mr.  Dana,  on  the  Memoir  of  tire 
Rev.  I)F.  "William  Croswell,  whom  he  had  defend- 
ed ia  an  able  and  eloqncnt  speech  on  an  Ecclesi- 
astical trial  in  the  Korth  American  Review 
for  April,  1854,  may  he  mentioned  for  its  feeling 
and  judicious;  estimate  of  a  man  to  whom  the  Ee- 
viewer  stood  in  the  relations  of  friend  and  parish- 
ioner. 

Mr.  Dana  is  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  Key.  Jofoa  Marsh.  His  residence  ia  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  vicinity  of  the  College. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND— FROM  TWO  TEAKS  KEFOKB  THE  HAS*. 

It  is  usual,  in  voyages  round  the  Cope  from 
the  Pacific,  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  the  Falkland 
Islands;  but  as  it  had  now  set  in  ft  strorg,  steady, 
and  clear  soutl  -wester,  with  every  prospect  of  its 
lasting,  nnd  we  had  had  enough  of  high  latitudes, 
the  captain  determined  to  stand  immediately  to  the 
northward,  running  inside  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Accordingly,  when  the  wheel  was  relieved  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  order  was  given  to  keep  hex'  due  north, 
and  «I1  hands  were  turned  Tip  to  square  away  the 
yards  and  make  stiiL  In  a  moment  the  news  ran 
through  the  ship,  that  the  captain  was  keeping  her 
oi£  with  her  iWe  straight  for  Boston,  and  Cape 
Horn  over  her  tatfrail.  It  was  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm. Every  one  was  oil  the  alert,  and  even  the 
two  si-ck  men.  turned  out  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  hal- 
yards. The  witid  was  now  due  south-w.est,  and 
blowing  agate  to  whkh  a  vessel  close-hauled  could 
have  shown  no  more  than  a  single  close-reefed, 
sail;  but  as  we  were  going  before  it,  we  could  carry 
on*  Accordingly,  haads  were  sent  aloft,  and  a  reef 
shaken  out  of  the  top-sails,  and  the  reefed  fore-sail 
set  When  we  came  to  niast-head  the  top-sail 
yards,  with  all  hands  at  the  halyards,  we  struck  up 
"  Cheerily,  men,"  with  a  chorus  which  might  have 
keen  heard  half  way  to  Staten  Land.  Under  her 
increased  sail,  the  ship  drove  on  through  the  water. 
Tet  she  could  bear  it  well ;  and  the  Captain  saug 
out  from  the  quarter-deck — "  Another  reef  out  of 
that  fore  top-sail,  and  give  it  to  her!"  Two  hands 
spra.ig  aloft;  the  frozen  reef-points  and  earing* 
were  cast  adrift,  the  halyards  manned,  and  the  sail 
gave  out  her  increased  canvass  to  the  gale.  All 
hands  were  kept  oil  deck  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
ehaage. ;  It,  was  as-  much  as  she  could  well  carry, 
and  with,  a  heavy*  sea  astern,  it  took  two  men  at 
the*  -wheel  to  steer  her.  jShe  flung  the  foam  from. 
her  bows  ;  the  spray  breaking  aft  as  far  as  the  gang- 
way. She  wa*  gpjuig  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Still, 
everything  held.  Pre.ve.iter  braces  were  reeved  and 
^hauled  taut;  tickles  fot  upon  the  baekstaays;  and 
each  ,thing  done  to  keep  all  snug  and  strong.  The 
captain  walkel  the  deck  at  a  rapid  stole,  looked 
aloft  at  the  sails,  and  then  to  windward  ;  the  mate 
stood  in  the  gangway,  rtibbi  %  his  hands,  and  talk- 
ing aloud  to'the  ship—-"  Hurrah,  old  bucketl  the- 
Boston  girls  have ,  got  hold  of  the  tow-rope  1"  and 
the  Wee*;  tmd  we  were  on  the  forecastle,  looking  to' 
see  how  the  spars  stool  it,  and  guessing  the  rate  at 
which  she  was  going; — when  the  captain  called  out 
— "  Mr.  'Brawn,  "get  up.'4he<  top  mast  studding-sail  1 
What  she  can't  carry  ^she  jwayvdragr  The  mate 
looked  a  moment ;  but  he  w;o41a  let  i¥>  one  be  before 
Mia.  in  daring;  He  sprang:  forward, — "Hurraji,1 
men  1  rig  out.  the  top-mast  studding-sail  boom  I  Lay 
aloft,,  and  1*11  send  tlie  ri-gging  up  to  you!11 — We 
sprang  aloft  into  the  top ;  lowered  a  girt-liue  down, 
by  waich  we  hauled  up  the  rigging;*  rove  the  tacks, 
aad  halyards ;  r:in  out  the  boom  and  lathed  it  fast* 
and  sent  down  the  lower  halyards,  as  a  preventer. 
It  was  a  clear  starlight  night,  cold  and  blowing; 


Imt  everybody  worked  with  a  wilL  Some,  indeed, 
looked  as  though  they  thought  the  *  old  man'  was 
mad,  but  no  one  said  a  word.  We  had  had  a  new 
top-mast  studding-sail  made  with  .1  reef  ia  it, — a 
tiring  hardly  ever  heard  of,  and  which  the  sailors 
had  ridiculed  a  good  deal,  saying  that  when  it  was 
time  to  reef  a  stuJdirig-sail,  it  was  time  to  take  it 
in.  Cut  we  found  a  use  for  it  now ;  for,  there  being 
a  reef  in  the  top-sail,  the  studding-sail  could  not  be 
set  without  one  ia  it  also.  To  be  sure,  a  studding- 
sail  with  reefed  top-sails  was  rather  a  new  thing ; 
yet  there  was  some  reason  ia  it,  for  if  we  carried 
that  away,  we  should  lose  oaly  a  sail  and  a  boom ; 
but  a  waole  top-sail  might  have  carried  away  the 
mast  and  all. 

While  we  were  aloft,  the  sail  had  been  got  out, 
"bent  to  the  yard,  reefed,  and  ready  for  hoisting. 
Waiting  for  a  good  opportunity^  the  halyards  w^re 
manned  and  the  yard  hoisted  fairly  up  to  the  blocks, 
but  when  the  mate  came  to  shake  the  catspaw  out 
of  the  downhaul,  and  we  began  to  booni-end  the 
sail,  it  shook  the  ship  to  her  centre.  Th*  boom. 
buckled  up  and  bent  like  a  whip-stick,  <ind  we 
looked  every  moment  to  see  something  go ;  but, 
being  of  the  short,  tough  upland  spruce,  it  bent  like 
whalebone,  and  nothing  could  break  it  The  car- 
penter said  it  was  the  best  stick  he  hnd  ever  seen. 
The  strength  of  all  hands  soon  brp«%kt  the  tack  to 
the  boom-end,  and  the  sheet  was  trimmed  down,  and 
the  preventer  and  the  weather  brace  hauled  taut 
to  take  off  the  strain.  Every  rope-yarn  seemed 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  every  thread  of  can- 
vass; and  with  this  sail  added  to  her,  the  ship 
sprang  through  the  water  like  -a  thing  possessed. 
The  sail  being  nearly  all  forward,  it  lifted  her  out 
of  the  water,  and  she  seemed' actually  to  jump  from 
sea  to  sea.  From,  the  time  her  keel  was  laid,  she 
had  never  been  so  driven;  and  had  it  been  life  or 
death  with  every  one  ©f  us,  she  could  not  have  borne 
another  stitch  of  canvass. 

Finding  that  she  would  bear  the  sail,  the  hands 
wore  sent  below,  and  our  watch  remained  on  deck. 
Two  men  at  the  wheel  had  as  much  as  they  could 
do  to  keep  her  within  three  points  of  her  course, 
for  she  sleered  as  wild  as-  a  young-  colt  The  mate 
walked  the  deck,  looking  at  the  sails,  and  then  over 
the  side  to  see  the  foam  fly  by  her, — slapping  his 
hands  upon  his  thighs  and  talking  to  the  ship — 
"Hurrah,  you  jade,  you  Ve  got  the  scent!— you 
know  where  you're  going'"  And  when  she 
leaped  over  the  seas,  and  almost  out  of  the  water, 
and  trembled  to  her  very  keel,  the  spars  and  masts 
snapping  and  creaking— "  There  she  goes  I—There 
she  goes— handsomely  I—As  long  as  she  cracks  she 
holds !'— while  we  stood  with  the  rigging  laid 
down  fair  for  letting  go,  and  ready  to  take  in  sail 
and  clear  away  if  anything  Avent.  At  four  "bells  we 
hove  the  log,  and  she  was  going  eleven  knots  fairly; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sea  from  aft  which  sent 
the  chip  home,  and  threw  her  continually  off  her 
course,  the  log  would  have  shown  her  to  have- been 
goin'g  much  faster.  I  went  to  the  wheel  with  a 
young  fellow  from  the  Kennebec,  who  was  a  good 
helmsman  :  and  for  two  hours  we  had  our  hands 
full.  A  few  minutes  showed  us  that  our  monkey- 
jackets  must  come  off;  and  cold  as  it  was,  we  stood 
in  our  shirt-sleeves  in  a  perspiration ;  and  were  glad 
enough  to  have  it  eight  bells  and  the  wheel  relieved, 
We  turned  in  and  slept  as- 'well  as  we  could,  though 
the  sea  made  a  constant  •  war  under-  her  bowa, 
and  washed  over  the  forecastle  like  a  small  cata- 
ract. 

At  four  o'clock  we  were  called  again.  Tae  same 
sail  wa*  still  on  the  vessel,  and'thegale,  if  there  was 
any  change,  had  increased  a  little.  •  No/  attempt  was 
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made  to  take  the  studding-sail  In :  and,  in <feed,  ife 
was  too  late  now.  If  we  had  started  anything  to- 
ward taking  it  in,  either  tack  or  halyards,  it  would 
have  blown  to  pieces  and  carried  something  away 
with  it  The  only  way  now  was  to  let  everything 
staad,  and  if  the  gale  we.it 'down,  well  arid  good; 
if  not,  something  must  go — the  weakest  stick  or  rope 
first — and  then  we  could  get  it  in.  For  more  than 
an  hour  she  was  driven  on  at  such  a  rate  that  she 
seemed  actual. y  to  crowd  the  sea  into  a  heap  before 
her,  and  the  water  poured  over  the  sprit-sail  yard 
as  it  would  over  a  dam.  Towards  daybreak  the 
gale  abated  a  little,  and  she  was  just  beginning 
to  go  more  easily  along,  relieved  of  the  pressure, 
when  Mr.  Brown,  determined  to  give  her  no  respite, 
and  depending  upon  the  wind's  subsiding  as  the  sun 
rose,  told  us  to  get  along  the  lower  studding-sail. 
This  was  an  immense  sail,  and  held  wind  enough  to 
last  a  Dutchman  a  week, — hove-to.  It  was  soon 
ready,  the  boom  topped  up,  preventer  guys  rove, 
and  the  idlers  called  up  to  man  the  halyards;  yet 
such  was  still  the  force  of  the  gale,  that  we  were 
nearly  an  hour  setting  the  sail ;  carried  away  the 
outhaul  in  doing  it,  and  came  very  near  snapping 
off  the  swinging  boom.  No  sooner  was  it  set  than 
the  ship  tore  on  again  like  one  that  was  mad,  and 
began  to  steer  as  wild,  as  a  hawk!  The  men  at  the 
wheel  were  puffing  and  blowing  at  their  work,  and 
the  helm  was  goii.g  Lard  up  and  hard  down,  con- 
stantly. Add  to  this,  the  gale  did  not  lessen  as  the 
day  come  on,  but  the  sun  rose  in  clouds,  A  sudden 
lurch  threw  the  man  from  the  weather  wheel  across 
the  deck  and  against  the  side.  The  mate  sprang  to 
the  wheel,  and  the  man,  regaining  his  feet,  seized 
the  spokes,  and  they  hove  the  wheel  up  just  in  time 
to  save  her  from  broaching  to,  though  nearly  half  the 
studding-sail  went  under  water;  and  as  she  came  to 
the  boom  stood  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
She  had  evidently  more  on  her  than  she  could  bear; 
yet  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  take  it  in — the  clewline 
was  not  strong  enough ;  and  they  were  thinking  of 
cutting  away,  when  another  wide  yaw  and  a  come- 
to  snapped  the  guys,  and  the  swinging  boom  came 
in  with  a  crash  against  the  lower  rigging.  1  he  out- 
haul  block  gave  way,  and  the  top-mast  studding-sail 
boom  bent  in  a  manner  which  I  never  before  supposed 
a  stick  could  bend,  I  had  my  eye  on  it  when  the 
guys  parted,  and  it  made  one  spring  and  buckled  up 
so  as  to  form  nearly  a  half  circle,  and  sprang  out 
again  to  its  shape.  The  clewline  gave  way  at  the 
first  pull ;  the  cleat  to  which  the  halyards  were  be- 
layed was  wrenched  off,  and  the  sail  blew  round  the 
sprit-sail  yard  and  head  guys,  which  gave  us  a  bad 
job  to  get  it  in.  A  half  hour  served  to  clear  all 
away,  and  she  was  suffered  to  drive  on  with  her 
top-mast  studding-sail  set,  it  being  as  much  as  she 
could  stagger  under. 

During  all  this  day  and  the  next  night  w;e  went  on 
under  the  same  sail,  the  gale  blowing  with  undi- 
miuished  force ;  two  men  at  the  wheel  all  the  time ; 
watch  and  watch,  and  nothing'to  do  but  to  steer  and 
look  out  for  the  ship,  and  be  blown  along; — until 
the  noon  of  the  next  day — > 

Sunday,  JuLy  24^,  when  we  were  in  latitude 
60°  27'  a,  longitude  62°  !£'  W.,  having  made  four 
degrees  of  latitude  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
Being  now  to  the  northward  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
the  ship  was  kept  off,  north-east,  for  the  equator; 
and  with  her  head  for  the  equator,  and  Cape  Horn 
over  her  taffrail,  she  went  gloriously  on;  every 
heave  of  the  sea  leaving  the  Cape  astern,  and  every 
hour  bringing  us  nearer  to  nome,  and  to  warm 
weather. 


BIBLE.* 


This  is  the  common  English  Bible,  which  has  al- 
ways been  used.  It  is  not  a  "Protestant  Bible." 
Great  portions  of  the  translation  were  made  by  men 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Oeneral  Church,  before  the  Re- 
formation, by  Wickliffe,  Tyndale,  Coverdalo,  and 
Matthew.  Testimony  to  its  accuracy  has  been  borna 
by  learned  men  of  the  Roman  Church.  Leddes  calls 
it  "of  all  versions  the  most  excellent  for  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of 
the  text ;"  and  Selden  calls  it "  the  best  version  in 
the  world."  As  a  well  of  pure  English  undefiled,  as 
a  fountain  of  pure  idiomatic  Erglish,  it  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  world.  It  was  fortunately— may  we 
not  without  presumption  say  providentially — trans- 
lated at  a  time  when  the  English  language  was  in 
its  purest  state.  It  has  done  more  to  anchor  the 
English  language  in  the  state  it  then  was  than  all 
other  books  together.  The  fact  that  so  many  mil- 
lions of  each  succeeding  generation,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  English  language  is  used,  read 
the  same  great  lessons  in  the  same  words,  not  only 
Keeps  the  larguage  anchored  where  it  was  in  its 
best  state,  but  it  preserves  its  universality,  and  frees 
it  from  all  material  provincialisms  and  patois,  so 
that  the  same  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  are  'used 
in  London,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Australia, 
China,  and  India.  To  preserve  this  unity  arid  stead- 
fastness, the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lias  done 
much ;  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Bunyan  have  done 
much ;  but  the  English  Bible  has  done  teu-fold.  more 
than  they  all 

From  the  common  English  Bible,  too,  we  derive 
our  household  words,  or  phrases  and  illustrations, 
the  familiar  speech  of  the  people.  Our  associa- 
tions are  with  its  narratives,  its  parables,  its  his- 
tories, and  its  biographies.  If  a  man  knew  the 
Bible  in  its  original  Oreek  and  Hebrew  by 
hearty  and  did  not  know  the  common  English  ver- 
sion, be  would  be  tgnoitenfc  of  the  speech  of  the 
people.  In  sermons,  in  pitbEe:  speeches  from  the  pul- 
pit, the  bar,  and  tire  platform,  would  eouie  allusion's, 
references,  quotations — that  exquisite  electrifying  bj 
conductors,  by  which  the  heart  of  a  whole  people  *§ 
touched  by  a  word,  a  phrase,  in  itself  nothing,  "but 
everything  in  its  power  of  conducting — and  all  this 
would  be  to  him  an  unknown  world.  Ko  greater 
wrong,  intellectually,  could  be  inflicted  on  the  chil- 
dren of  a  school,  aye,  even  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
children,  than  to  brii  g  them  np  in  ignorance  of  the 
English  Bible.  As  \v  ell  might  a  master  instruct  his 
pupil  in,  Lfltin,  and  send  him  to  spend  his  days 
among  scholars,  and  keep  Mm  in  ignorance  of  the 
words  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  Cicero  and  Terence 
and  Tacitus,  As  a  preparation  for  life,  an  acquain- 
tance "with  the  common  English  Bible  is  indispen- 
sable. 

#  #  *  *  *        '    *  *  * 

If  the  Bible  is  not  read,  where  so  well  can  the 
principles  of  morality  and  all  the  virtues  be  taught! 
"  How  infinitely  superior,"  says  Maurice,  **  is  a  gos- 
pel of  facts  to  a  gospel  of  notions! "  How  infinitely 
superior  to  abstract  ethics  are  the  teachings  of  the 
narratives  and  parables  of  the  Bible  I  What  has 
ever  taken  such  a  hold  on  the  human  heart,  and  so 
influenced  human  action  ?  The  story  of  Jacob  and 
Esau,  the  unequalled  narrative  of  Joseph  and  hia 
brethren,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Absalom,  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  the  old  prophet,  the  wild,  dramatic  poetical 


*  From  the  argument  in  the  school, <sase before tfa& Supreme , 
Court  of  Maine. 
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histories  of  Elijah  and  Elishn,  the  captivities  of  the 
Jews,  the  episode  of  Ruth,  UIIHII  pasted  for  simple 
beauty  and  pathos,  ai.d  time  -would  fail  me  to  tell 
of  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Samuel,  Hi,  and  the  glorious  com- 
pai.y  of  the  apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  noble  a,  my  of  maityrs.  Where 
can  a  lesson  of  fiaten.ity  ai.d  eqwdity'be  struck  so 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  a  child  as  by  the  parable  of 
Lazarus  and  Dives?  How  can  the  tiue  nature  ai.d 
distinctions  of  chat  ity  be  better  expounded  than  by 
the  parables  of  the  widow  who  cast  her  mite  ii.to 
the  treasury,  and  the  woman  with  the  alabaster  box 
of  pieeious  ointment?  Can  the  piodigal  son,  the 
unjust  steward,  the  lost  sheep,. ever  be  forgotten  ? 
Has  not  the  nariative  of  the  hunible  biith,  the  pain- 
ful life,  the  ignominious  death  of  our  Lord,  wrought 
an  effect  on  t he  world  greater  tban  any  nnd  all  lives 
ever  wrought  before?  even  on  tho?e  who  doubt  the 
miracles,  and  do  not  believe  in  the  mystery^  of  the 
Holy  Incarnation,  and  the  glorious  Resuri  ection  and 
Ascension. 

Remember,  too,  we  beseech  you,  that  it  is  fit  the 
school  alone  that  many  of  these  children  can  read  or 
hear  these  noble  teachings.  If  the  book  is  closed  to 
them  there,  it  is  open  to  them  nowhere  eke. 

Kor  would  I  omit  to  refer  to  the  rending  of  the 
Bible 'ns  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  fancy  and 
,  imagination.  Whatever  slight  may  be  thrown  upon 
these  faculties  by  men  caning  Taieinselves  practical 
men,  they  are  powerful  agents  in  the  human  system 
which  no  man  can  neglect  or  abuse  with  impunity. 
Preoccupy,  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  tender,  the  beautiful,  the  rhythmical,  the  magni- 
ficent, the  sublime,  which  God  in  his  bounty,  and 
wisdom  too,  has  poured  out  so  profusely  into  the 
minds  of  his  evangelists  and  prophets!  Nowhere 
can  be  found  such  varieties  of  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime, the  magnificent  and  simple,  the  tender  and 
terrific.  And  all  this  is  brought  to  our  doors  and 
offered  to  our  daily  eye.  If  the  mind  of  the  youth, 
girl,  and  boy  is  not  preoccupied  by  what  is  moral, 
virtuous,  and  religious,  the  world  is  ready  to  attack 
the  fancy  and  imagination  with  all  the  splendor  and 
seductions  of  se  ise  and  sin.  Their  minds  will  have 
the  food  for  imagination  and  fancy,  and  if  they  are 
not  led  to  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah,  and  Job,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  narratives  and  parables,  they 
will  fiiid  it  in  Shelley,  Byron,  Rousseau,  and  George 
Sand,  and  the  feebler,  and  more  debased  novels  of 
the  modern  press  of  France. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Dana  published  a  descriptive 
volume  of  travel,  To  Cuba  and  Back,  a  Vaca- 
tion Voyage,  a  Narrative  of  a  brief  journey  in 
the  island,  made  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  (Boston,  12mo7  pp.  288).  It  is  a  life-like, 
spirited  account  of  what  the  writer  saw,  com- 
bining the  results  -  of  thought  and  study  with 
the  vivid  impressions  of  the  hour.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  again  abroad,  on  an  extended 
tour  for  the  benefit  of  health,  visiting  California 
and  tbe  islands  of  the  Pacific,  thence  by  China 
and  the  route  through  the  East  to  Europe.  An 
occasional  private  letter,  describing  some  of  the 
more  prominent  incidents  of  his  journey,  found 
its  way  to  the  press,  among  which  was  an 
account  and  vindication  of  the  missions  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  published  in  the  Nwo  York 
Tribune  of  May  26,  1860. 

Mr.  Dana  has  from  time  to  time  published 
various  legal  opinions  and  addresses,  delivered 
in  the  course  of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  or  in 
fulfilment  of  the  public  duties  of  an  accom- 


plished citizen.  The  former  include,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  a  Defence  of  Charles 
G.  Davis,  Esq.,  Charged  with  Assisting  in  the 
Rescue  of  Shadrach,  a  Fugitive  Slave  (1851); 
Speecli  on  the  Judicial  Tenure,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Massachusetts  (July  13, 
1853);  Speech  on  the  Removal  of  Judge  Lor  ing, 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Boston,  March  5, 1855)  ;  Defence  of  the 
Rev.  Isaac  H.  Kallock  (1857),  tried  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Massachusetts  on  a  charge  of 
adultery  ;  Argument  in  the  Dalton  Divorce  Case, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  (185T)  ; 
and  Enemy  Territory,  what  the  Supreme  Court 
Decided  in  the  Prize  Causes  (1864).  Mr.  Dana's 
published  political  discourses  or  speeches  are: 
A  Speech  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  June  2, 
1856,  upon  the  Outrage  on  Charles  Sumner ;  A 
Speech  tit  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
titate  of  National  Affairs  (February,  1861)  ; 
Speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  Reconstruction  of 
the  Relel  States  (3vcs\&Zl,  1865),  and  The  Rmeuil 
Hall  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  same  date.  In  1864  Mr.  Dana  published 
a  Tribute  to  Judy e  Spr ague,  and  on  the  22 d  of 
February,  1865,  delivered  An-  Address  upon  the 
Life  and  Services  of  JSdward  Everett,  before  the 
municipal  authorities  and  citizens  of  Cambridge 
(Cambridge,  8vo,  pp.  70).  The  latter  is  in  every 
way  a  noble  and  interesting  performance,  wor- 
thy of  the  distinguished  occasion.  Mr.  Everett 
is  presented  in  this  eloquent  address,  in  the  most 
important  aspects  of  his  character  and  services, 
with  admirable  candor  and  fidelity.  The  orator, 
who  had  differed  from  Mr.  Everett  at  periods  of 
Ms  political  course,  does  justice  to  the  motives 
and  principles  which  had  governed  his  conduct ; 
while  in  a  .series  of  picturesque  illustrations, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  his  times  and  points 
in  Mr.  Everett's  writings,  he  exhibits  his  subject 
in  the  most  effective  light. 

Mr.  Dana^s  long1  continued  and-  consistent 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  national  freedom,  set 
forth  in  the  political  speeches  we  have  enumera- 
ted, is  well  known.  He  is  a  leading  member  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  was  appointed  under 
the  administration  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts,  which  he  held  till  1866. 

**  Mr.  Dana  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.'from  Harvard  College  in  1806.  In  the 
two  following  years  he  was  lecturer  on  Inter- 
national Law  in  that  University,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  He 
delivered  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  that  State,  in  1867,  on  the  Repeal  of 
the  Usury  Laws,  which  elaborately  reviewed  that 
intricate  question  of  social  policy,  and  aided  in 
securing  .tKe  passage  of  an  act  repealing  all 
usury  laws,  and  fixing  six  per  cent,  as  the  legal 
rate,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract.  It  was 
printed  by  request  of  the  members,  and  re- 
printed in  New  York,  in  1872  (Cowan,  McClure 
&  Co.,  pp.  23).  He  was  counsel  for  the  United 
States  against  Jefferson  Davis  in  1867-8,  and 
also  delivered  the  argument  for  the  Government 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  u  The  Prize 
Cases" — the  leading  case  on  war  powers  in 
civil  war. 
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The  eighth  edition  of  Wheatori**  Elements  of 
International  Law  was  edited,  with  notes,  by 
Mr.  Dana  ia  1866.  These  notes  were  cited  at, 
the  Geneva  Arbitration,  in  1872,  by  couns<  1  on 
each  side,  and  by  the  arbitrators.  The  United 
States  Government  also  had  one  long  note,  on 
neutrality  laws,  translated  into  French,  and 
printed  as  a  pamphlet,  for  the  use  of  the  arbi- 
trators. He  also  wrote  a  letter  in  behalf  of 
Italian  unity,  which,  with  other  cognate  letters 
and  speeches,  was  printed  by  the  friends  of  that 
cause  in  N"ew  York  in  a  volume,  entitled:  Let- 
ters on  Italian  Unity  and  the  Relative  Rights 
of  Italy  and  the  Catholic  Church,  1871. 

As  the  copyright  on  Two  Year*  Before  the 
Ma&t,  which  its  author  had  sold  twenty-eight 
years  ago  for  a  mere  nominal  sum,  expired  in 
1868,  Mr.  Dana  renewed  it  in  his  own  name,  and 
published  the  first  "Author's  Edition."  It  con- 
tained an  additional  chapter,  entitled  "  Twenty- 
Four  Years  After,"  which  gave  an  account  of 
his  revisit  in  1860  to  the  scenes  described  in  the 
book,  and  recorded  the  fact  that  the  old  ship 
Alert  was  burnt  by  the  rebel  cruiser  Alabama, 
so  that  she  u  passed,  at  her  death,  into  the  lofty 
region  of  international  jurisprudence,  forming  a 
part  of  the  body  of  the  4  Alabama  Claims.' " 

**  CONDITION   OP  CUBA  —  FROM  TO   CUBA  AND  BACK. 

To  an  American,  from  the  free  States,  Cuba  pre- 
sents an  object  of  singular  interest.  His  mind  is 
occupied  and  almost  oppressed  by  the  thought  of 
the  strange  problems  that  are  in  process  of  solu- 
tion around  him.  He  is  constantly  a  critic,  and  a 
philosophize!-,  if  not  a  philosopher.  A  despotic 
civil  government,  compulsory  religious  uniformity, 
and  slavery,  are  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  He 
is  always  seeking  information  as  to  causes,  pro- 
cesses and  effects,  and  almost  as  constantly  baffled. 
There  are  three  classes  of  persons  in  Cuba,  from 
whom  he  receives  contradictory  and  irreconcilable 
statements:  the  Cubans,  the  Spaniards,  and  for- 
eigners of  other  nations.  By  Cubans,  I  mean  the 
Cri olios  (Creoles),  or  natives  of  Cuba.  By  Span- 
iards, I  mean  the  Peninsulares,  or  natives  of  Old 
Spain.  In  the  third  class,  are  comprised  the  Ameri- 
cans, English,  French,  Germans,  and  all  other  for- 
eigners, except  Spaniards,  who  are  residents  on  the 
island,  but  not.  natives.  This  last  class  is  large, 
possesses  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and  includes  a 
number  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  traders. 

The  Spaniards,  or  Peninsulares,  constitute  the 
army  and  navy,  the  officers  of  the  government  in 
all  departments,  judicial,  educational,  fiscal  and 
postal,  the  revenue  and  the  police,  the  upper  clergy, 
and  a  large  and  wealthy  class  of  merchants,  bank- 
ers, shopkeepers,  and  mechanics.  The  higher 
military  and  civil  officers  are  from  all  parts  of 
Spain;  but  the  Catalans  furnish  the  great  body 
of  the  mechanics  and  small  traders.  The  Span- 
iards may  be  counted  on  as  opponents  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Cuba,  and  especially  of  her  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  In  their  political 
opinions,  they  vary.  Some  belong  to  the  liberal, 
or  Progresista  party,  and  others  are  advocates  of, 
or  at  least  apologists  for,  the  present  order  of 
things.  Their  force  and  influence  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  government  encourages  its  mili- 
tary and  civil  officers,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  service,  to  remain  in  the  island,  still 
holding  some  nominal  office,  or  on  the  pay  of  a 
retired  list. 


The  foreign  residents,  not  Spaniards,  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  commerce,  banking,  or  trade,  or  are 
in  scientific  or  mechanic  employments.  These  do 
not  intend  to  become  citizens  of  Cuba.  They 
strike  no  root  into  the  soil,  but  feel  that  they  are 
only  sojourners,  for  purposes  of  their  own.  Of 
all  classes  of  persons,  I  know  of  none  whose  situa- 
tion is  more  unfavorable  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy, 
and  of  interest,  in  the  future  of  a  race,  than  for- 
eigners, temporarily  resident,  for  purposes  of 
money-making  only,  in  a  country  with  which  they 
have  nothing  in  common,  in  the  future  or  the  past. 
This  class  is  often  called  impartial.  I  do'  not 
agree  to  that  use  of  the  term.  They  are,  indeed, 
free  from  the  bias  of  feeling  or  sentiment;  and 
from  the  bias  generated  by  the  combined  action, 
of  men  thinking  and  feeling  alike,  which  we  call 
political  party.  But  they  are  subject  to  the  at- 
tractions of  interest;  and  interest  will  magnetize 
the  mind  as  effectually  as  feeling.  Planted  in  a 
soil  where  the  more  tender  and  delicate  fibres  can 
take  no  hold,  they  stand  by  the  strong  tap-root  of 
interest.  It  is  for  their  immediate  advantage  to 
preserve  peace  and  the  existing  order  of  things  ; 
and  even  if  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  their  ul- 
timate interests  would  be  benefited  by  a  change, 
yet  the  process  is  hazardous,  and  the  result  riot 
sure;  and,  at  most,  they  would  do  no  more  than, 
take  advantage  of  the  change,  if  it  occurred.  I 
should  say,  as  a  general  thing,  that  this  class  ia 
content  with  the  present  order  of  things.  The 
island  is  rich,  production  is  large,  commerce 
flourishes,  life  and  property  are  well  protected* 
and  if  a  man  does  not  concern  himself  with  po- 
litical or  religious  questions,  he  has  nothing  to 
fear.  Of  the  Americans  in  this  class,  many, 
doubtless,  may  be  favorably  inclined  toward  an- 
nexation, but  they  are  careful  talkers,  if  they  are 
so ;  and  the  foreigners,  not  Americans,  are  of 
course  earnestly  opposed  to  it,  and  the  pendency 
of  the  question  tends  to  draw  them  towards  the 
present  government. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  Cubans.  They 
are  commonly  styled  Creoles.  But  as  that  word 
includes  natives  of  all  Spanish  America,  it  is  not 
quite  definite.  Of  the  Cubans,  a  few  are  advo- 
cates of  the  present  government,  — but  very  few. 
The  far  greater  part  are  disaffected.  They  desire 
something  approximating  to  self-government.  If 
that  can  be  had  from  Spain,  they  would  prefer  it. 
If  not,  there  is  nothing  for  them  but  independence, 
or  annexation  to  some  other  power.  Not  one 
of  them  thinks  of  independence;  and  if  it  be 
annexation,  I  believe  their  present  impulse  is 
toward  the  United  States.  Yet  on  this  point, 
among  even  the  most  disaffected  of  the  Cubans, 
there  is  a  -difference  of  opinion.  Many  of  them 
are  sincere  emancipationists,  and  fear  that  if  they 
come  in  at  the  southern  end  of  our  Union,  that 
question  is  closed  forever.  Others  fear  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  would  swallow  up  the  power 
and  property  of  the  island,  as  they  have  done  in 
California  and  Texas,  and  that  the  Creoles  would 
go  to  the  wall. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  persons  of  influ- 
ence and  intelligence  from  each  of  these  chief 
divisions,  and  from  the  subdivisions,  and  to  talk 
with  them  freely.  From  the  sum  of  their  con- 
flicting opinions  and  conflicting  statements,  I  have 
endeavored  to  settle  upon  some  things  as  certain ; 
and,  as  to  other  things,  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
debatable  ground  extends,  and  the  principles  which 
govern  the  debate.  From  all  these  sources,  and 
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from  my  own  observations,  I  will  endeavor  to  set 
down  what  I  think  to  be  the  present  state  of  Cuba, 
in  its  various  interesting  features,  trusting  to  do 
it  as  becomes  one  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
island  hus  been  so  recent  and  so  short. 
*  *  *  #  *  *  * 

To  return  to  the  political  state  and  prospects  of 
Cuba.  As  for  those  persons  whose  political  opin- 
ions and  plans  are  not  regulated  by  moral  princi- 
ple, it  may  be  safely  said,  that  whatever  tbeir 
plans,  their  object  will  not  be  the  good  of  Cuba, 
but  their  own  advantage.  Of  those  who  are  gov- 
erned by  principle,  each  man's  expectation  or 
plan  will  depend  upon  the  general  opinion  he  en- 
tertains respecting  the  nature  of  men  and  of  so- 
ciety. This  is  going  hack  a  good  way  for  a  test; 
but  I  am  convinced  it  is  only  going  to  the  source 
of  opinion  and  action.  If  a  man  believes  that 
human  nature  in"  an  unrestrained  course,  is  good, 
and  self-governing,  and  that  when  it  is  not  so, 
there  is  a  temporary  and  local  cause  to  be  assigned 
for  the  deviation ;  if  he  believes  that  men,  at  least 
in  civilized  society,  are  independent  beings,  by 
right  entitled  to,  and  by  nature  capable  of,  tlve 
exercise  of  popular  self-government,  and  that  if 
they  have  not  this  power  in  exercise,  it  is  because 
they  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  somebody's  fraud 
or  violence,  which  ought  to  be  detected  and  reme- 
died,  as  we  abate  a  public  nuisance  in  the  high- 
way ;  i£  a  man  thinks  that  overturning  a  throne 
and  erecting  a  constitution  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose;—  if  these  are  his  opinions  as  to  men  and 
society,  his  plan  for  Cuba,  and  for  every  other 
part  of  the  world,  may  be  simple.  No  wonder 
such  an  one  is  impatient  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
governed  masses,  and  is  in  a  constant  state  of  sur- 
prise that  the  fraud  and  violence  of  a  few  should 
always  prevail  over  the  rights  and  merits  of  the 
many  —  when  they  themselves  might  end  their 
thraldom  by  a  blow,  and  put  their  oppressors  to 
rest  —  by  a  bare  bodkin! 

But  if  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  obser- 
vation of  his  own  times  have  led  a  man  to  the 
opinion  that,  of  divine  right  and  human  necessity, 
government  of  some  sort  there  must  be,  in  which 
power  must,  be  vested  somewhere,  and  exercised 
somehow;  that  popular  self-government  is  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a  faculty  than  of  a  right;  that 
human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  the  actual 
condition  of  civil  society  in  any  place  and  nation, 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  fair  result  of  conflicting 
forces  of  good  and  evil — the  power  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  need  of  power,  and  the  franchises 
to  the  capacity  for  using  franchises ;  that  autocrats 
and  oligarchs  are  the  growth  of  the  soil-;  and  that 
every  people  has,  in  the  main,  and  in  the  long  run, 
&  government 'as  good  as  it  deserves  —  If  such  is 
the  substance  of  the  belief  to  which  he  has  been 
led  or  forced,  he  will  look  gravely  upon  the  future 
of  such  a  people  as  the  Cubans,  and  hesitate  as  to 
the  invention  and  application  of  remedies.  If  he 
reflects  that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  southern 
races  in  North  and  South  America,  from  Texas  to 
Cape  Horn,  the  Brazilians  alone,  who  have  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  are  in  a  state  of  order  and 
progress ;  and  if  he  further  reflects  that  Cuba,  as 
a  royal  province,  with  all  its  e"vils,  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  nearly  all  the  Spanish  republican 
states,  — he  may  well  be  slow  to  believe  that,  with 
their  complication  of  difficulties,  arid  causes  of 
disorder  and  weakness,  —  with  their  half  million 
or  more  of  slaves  and  quarter  million  or  less  of 
free  blacks,  with  their  Coolies,  and  their  divided 
and  hostile  races  of  whites,  —  their  Spanish  blood, 


and  their  utter  want  of  experience  in  the  discharge 
of  any  public  duties,  the  Cubans  will  work  out 
successfully  the  problem  of  self-government.  You 
cannot  reason  from  Massachusetts  to  Cuba.  When 
Massachusetts  entered  into  the  Revolution,  she 
had  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  experience 
in  popular  self-government ;  under  a  system  in 
which  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  more  gener- 
ally diffused  among  the  people,  and  extended  over 
a  larger  class  of  subjects,  and  more  decentralized, 
than  had  ever  been  known  before  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  or  at  any  period  of  the  world's  story. 
She  had  been,  all  along,  for  most  purposes,  an  in- 
dependent republic,  with  an  obligation  to  the 
British  Empire  undefined  and  seldom  attempted 
to  be  enforced.  The  thirteen  colonies  were  ships 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  officered  and  manned, 
with  long  sea  experience,  sailing  as  a  wing  of  a 
great  fleet,  under  the  Admiral's  fleet  signals.  They 
had  only  to  pass  secret  .signals,  fall  out  of  line, 
haul  their  wind,  and  sail  off  as  a  squadron  by 
themselves;  and  if  the  Admiral  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  made  chase  and  gave  battle,  it  was  sailor 
to  sailor  and  ship  to  ship.  But  Cuba  has  neither 
officers  trained  to  the  quarter-deck,  nor  sailors 
trained  to  the  helm,  the  yard,  or  the  gun.  Nay, 
the  ship  is  not  built,  nor  the  keel  laid,  nor  is  the 
timber  grown,  from  which  the  keel  is  to  be  cut. 

The  natural  process  for  Cuba  is  an  amelioration 
of  her  institutions  under  Spanish  auspices.  If 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  or  if  the  connection  with 
Spain  is  dissolved  in  any  way,  she  will  probably 
be  substantially  under  the  protection  of  some  other 
power,  or  a  part  of  another  empire.  Whatever 
nation  may  enter  upon  such  an  undertaking  as 
this,  should  take  a  bond  of  fate.  Beside  her  in- 
ternal danger  and  difficulties,  Cuba  is  implicated 
externally  with  every  cause  of  jealousy  and  con- 
flict. She  has  been  called  the  key  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  But  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  cannot  be  locked. 
Whoever  takes  her  is  more  likely  to  find  in  her  a 
key  to  Pandora's  box.  Close  upon  her  is  the  great 
island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  experiment  of  free 
negro  labor,  in  the  same  products,  is  on  trial. 
Near  to  her  is  Hayti,  where  the  experiment  of 
negro  self  government  is  on  trial.  And  further 
off,  separated,  it  is  true,  by  the  great  Gulf  Stream, 
and  with  the  neighborhood  of  the  almost  unin- 
habited and  uninhabitable  sea-coast  of  Southern 
Florida,  yet  near  enough  to  furnish  some  cause 
for  uneasiness,  are  the  slave-states  of  the  Great 
Republic.  She  is  an  island,  too  ;  and  as  an  island, 
whatever  power  holds  or  protects  her,  must  main- 
tain on  the  spot  a  sufficient  army  and  navy,  as  it 
would  riot  do  to  rely  upon  being  able  to  throw  in 
troops  and  munitions  of  war,  after  notice  of  need. 

As  to  the  wishes  of  the  Cubans  themselves,  the 
degree  of  reliance  they  place,  or  are  entitled  to 
place,  on  each  other,  and  their  opportunities  and 
capacity  for  organized  action  of  any  kind,  I  have 
already  set  down  all  I  can  be  truly  said  to  know ; 
and  there  is  no  end  to  assertion  and  conjecture, 
or  to  the  conflicting  character  of  what  is  called 
information,  whether  received  through  men  or 
books. 

JOHK  WAKD   DEAN. 

John  Ward  Bean  is  the  son  of  Charles  Dean, 
and  was  born  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  March  13, 
1815.  He  was  brought  up  in  Portland,  and 
resided  there  till  1835.  Prom  1839  to  1843,  he 
resided  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  since 
then  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  vicinity. 
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He  has  contributed  considerable  matter  to  the 
New^  England  ^  Historical  arid  Genealogical 
Register,  and  his  name  is  recorded  among  the 
editors  of  that  journal.  He  edited  the  first  and 
a  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Historical 
Magazine.  He  has  been  recording  and  corre- 
sponding secretaries  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society, 
and"  recording  secretary  of  the  American  Statis-  ' 
tical  Association. 

Among  the  papers  which  Mr.  Dean  has  edited 
for  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society,  is  a  curious  piece  of  ancient  writing,  a 
quaint  picture  of  manners  of  a  bygone  day, 
"  A  Declaration  of  Remarkable  Providences  in 
the  Course  of  my  Life,  by  John  Dane  of  Ipswich, 
1682  ;"  and  a  complete  and  valuable  annotated 
account  of  the  celebrated  author  of  that  remarka- 
ble poetic  relic,  The  Day  of  Doom,  "  The  Rev. 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  his  Memoir,  Autobi- 
ography, Letters,  and  Library,"  a  few  copies  of 
which  were  printed  separately  for  private  circu- 
lation by  Munsell,  of  Albany,  in  1  863.  For  years 
Mr.  Dean  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  Memoir  of 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  author  of  the  "  Simple 
Cobbler  of  Aggawam  in  America,"  with  notices 
of  his  family,  for  which  he  has  made  most  dili- 
gent researcii.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
ready  and  retentive  memory,  having  an  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  discriminating  taste, 
Mr.  Dean  has,  by  consecrating  every  moment  he 
could  spare  from  a  laborious  calling  to  his 
favorite  studies,  acquired  an  amount  of  historical 
information  such  as  few  men  of  his  age  possess. 
The  accuracy  of  his  writings  is  acknowledged  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which 
he  employs  his  pen  ;  while  he  is  ever  ready  to 
communicate  to  others  the  information  derived 
from  his  diligent  researches  and  the  advantages 
of  his  choice,  well-selected  library.  . 

**In  May,  1870,  Mr.  Dean  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Prince  Society,  of  which  lie  was  one 
of  the  founders,  succeeding  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Drake,  who  had  held  the  office  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  in  1858.  He  still  continues 
at  the  head  of  this  association  of  gentlemen, 
named  in  honor  of  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Bos- 
ton, one  of  the  earliest  American  antiquaries, 
and  organized  for  the  printing  of  rare  works  re- 
lating to  America.  In  January,  1872,  he  de- 
clined a  re-election  as  recording  secretary  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  for  twelve 
years.  Three  years  previously  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Dartmouth  College. 

The  later  writings  of  Mr.  Dean  comprise  A 
Memoir  of  Re®.  Nathaniel  Ward,  Author  of  the 
Simple  Cobbler  of  Aggawam  in  America  (Albany, 
1868,  Joel  Munsell,  8vo.,  pp.  213);  and  Memoir 
Rev.  Michael  Wigglwcorth,  Author  of  the 


of 
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ay  of  Doom  (Albany,  1871,  pp.  160),  an  en- 
largement of  the  article  in  the  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register, 


COKA  MOWATT  RITCHIE. 

A,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  G-.  Ogden,  a 
New  York  merchant,  was  born  in  Bordeaux, 
Trance,  (luring  her  father's  residence  in  that  city. 
194 


Her  early  years  were  passed  in  a  fine  old  chateau 
in  its  neighborhood,  called  La  Castagne.  One  of 
its  apartment?  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  in  which 
the  numdrou-*  children  of  the  family,  of  which  the 
future  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  the  tenth,  amused  them- 
selves with  dramatic  entertainments,  for  which 
several  of  them  evinced  decided  talent.  The 
family  removed  a  few  years  after  to  ISTew  York. 

While  yet  a  school  girl,  Anna,  in  her  fifteenth 
year,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Mowatt,  a 
lawyer  of  New  York.  The  story  of  her  first 
acquaintance  with  her  lover,  who  soon  began  to 
escort  her  to  and  from  school,  galkntly  bearing 
her  satchel,  and  the  courtship  and  run-away  match 
which  speedily  followed,  are  very  pleasantly  told 
in  the  lady's  autobiography.  The  only,  reason  for 
the  elopement  being  the  unwillingness  of  the  couple 
to  wait  until  the  lady  had  passed  seventeen  sum- 
mers, they  soon  received  the  paternal  pardon,  and 
retired  to  a  country  reiidenc©  at  Flatbash,  Long 
Island.  Here  the  education  of  the  "  child-wife," 
as  she  was  prettily  styled,  was  continued  by  the 
husband,  several  years  the  senior.  Some  plea- 
sant years  were  passed  in  Sunday-school  teach- 
ing, fortune-telling  at  fancy  fairs,  "shooting 
swallows  on  the  wing,"  in  sportsman  tramps 
through  the  woods,  private  theatricals,  and  the 
composition  of  an  epic  poem,  Pelayo,  or  the 
C&vern  of  Gomdonga,  in  five  cantos,  which  "was 
published  by  the  H:trj>ers,  and  followed  by  a  satire 
entitled  R&vieioers  Reviewed,  directed  against  the 
critics  who  had  taken  the  liberty  to  cut  up  the 
poem.  Both  appeared  as  the  work  of  "Isabel." 

Mrs.  Mowatt's  health  failing,  she  accompanied 
a  newly  married  sister  and  brother  in  a  tour  to 
Europe.  She  wrote  a  play,  Grulzara,  or  the 
Persian  Slavey  during  her  absence,  had  appropriate 
seanes  and  dresses  made  in  Paris  for  its  represen- 
tation, and  soon  after  her  return  produced  the 
piece  with  great  applause  at  a  party  at  her  resi- 
denctt,  in  honor  of  her  father's  birthday. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Mowatt  had  taken  part  in  th& 
speculations  of  the  day,  and  a  commercial  revulsion 
occurring,  was  "  utterly  ruined" — a  weakness  in 


tiie  eyes  preventing  Mm  from  resuming  his  old" 
profession,  of  the  law. 
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The  elder  Yanderihoff  had  just  before  met  with 
great  success  in  a  course  of  dramatic  readings,  and 
the  wife,  casting  about  for  ways  and  means  of  sup- 
port, determined  to  bring  her  dramatic  talents 
into  account  in  this  manner.  She  gained  her 
husband's  consent  with  some  difficulty,  and,  pre- 
ferring the  verdict  of  a  stranger  audience,  gave 
her  first  reading  at  Boston,  and  with  decided  suc- 
cess. She  soon  after  appeared  in  New  York, 
where  she  retid  to  large  audiences,  but  the  tacit 
disapproval  of  friends  and  the  exertions  required 
brought  on  a  lit  of  sickness,  from  which  she 
suffered  for  the  two  following  years. 

She  next,  her  husband  having  become  a  pub- 
lisher, turned  her  attention  to  literature,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  stories  for  the-magazines  with 
the  signature  of  "Helen  Berkley."  These  were 
followed  by  a  longer  story,  The  Fortune  Hunter, 
and  by  the  five  act  comedy  ofMt*h'on,  which  was 
written  for  the  stage,  and  produced  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  March,  1845.  It  met  with  success  there 
and  at  theatres  in  other  cities,  and  emboldened  its 
author,  forced  by  the  failure  of  her  husband  in  the 
publishing  business,  to  contribute  to  their  joint 
support,  to  try  her  fortune  as  an  actress.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  classic  boards  of 
the  Park  Theatre,  June,  1845,  as  Pauline  in  the 
Lady  of  Lyons,  and  played  a  number  of  nights 
with  such  approval  that  engagements  followed  in 
other  cities,  and  she  became  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  "  stars."  She  appeared  in  her  own  play 
of  Fashion,  and  in  1847  wrote  and  performed  a  new 
five  act  drama,  Armand. 

In  1847  Mrs.  Mo  watt  visited  England  with  her 
husband,  find  made  her  first  bow  to  an  English 
audience  in  the  month  of  December,  at  Manchester, 
She  was  successful,  and  remained  in  England 
several  years. 

In  February,  1851,  Mr.  Mo  watt  died.  After  a 
temporary  retirement,  his  widow  went  through  a 
round  of  "farewell  performances,  and  returned  in 
July  to  her  native  land.  In  August  she  appeared 
at  Niblo's  Garden,  and  after  a  highly  successful 
engagement,  made  a  brilliant  farewell  tour  through 
the  Union  prior  to  her  retirement  from  the  stage 
at  New  York,  in  1 854.  A  few  days  afterwards  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  William  F.  Ritchie,  a  gentle- 
man of  Richmond,  Va. 

In  1854  Mrs.  Mo  watt  published  the  Autobio- 
graphy of  an  Actress,  or  Eight  Years  on  the 
Stage,  a  record  of  her  private  and  professional 
life  to  that  date. 

**  Since  1860  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt  Ritchie 
has  resided  in  Europe — at  Paris,  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, and  afterward  near  London.  Her  later 
writings  were :  Mimic  Life ;  or,  Before  andBe- 
hind  the  Curtain,  a  Series  of  Narratives,  1855; 
The  Twin  Roses,  1857;  Fairy  Fingers,  a  Novel, 
1865;  The  Mute  Singer,  a  Novel,  1866;  The 
Clergyman'1*  Wife,  and  Other  Sketches,  a  Collec- 
tion of  Pen  Portraits  and  Paintings,  1867;  *and 
Italian  Life  and  Legends,  1870.  Mrs.  Ritchie 
died  at  Twickenham,  on  the  Thames,  July  28, 
1870. 


Nay,  rail  not  at  Time,  though  a  tyrant  he  be, 
And  say  not  he  ooineth,  colossal  in  might, 


Our  beauty  to  ravish,  put  pleasure  to  flight, 
And  pluck  away  friends,  e'eu  as  leaves  from  the 

tree ; 
And  say  not  Love's  torch,  which  like  Vesta's  should 

burn, 
The  cold  breath  of  Time  soon  to  ashes  will  turn. 

You  call  Time  a  robber  ?     Kay,  lie  is  not  so, — 
While  Beauty's  fair  temple  he  rudely  despoils, 
The  mind  to  enrich  with  its  plunder  he  toils ; 

And,  sowed  in  his  furrows,   doth   wisdom  not 

grow? 

The  magnet  'mid  stars  points  the  north  still  to  view; 
So  Time  'moug  our  friends  e'er  discloses  the  true. 

Though  cares  then  should  gather,  as  pleasures  flee 

by> 

Though  Time  from  thy  features  the  charm  steal 

away, 

He'll  dim  too  mine  eye,  lest  it  see  them  decay ; 
And  sorrows  we've  shared,  will  knit  closer  love's 

tie: 

Then  Fll  bmgh  at  old  Time,  and  at  all  he  can  do, 
For  he'll  rob  nie  in.  vain,  if  he  leave  me  but  you  I 


MAET  B.  HEWITT. 

MARY  E.  MOORE  was  born  in  Maiden,  Massachu- 
setts. After  her  father's  death  her  mother  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  the  daughter  remained 
until  her  marriage  with  the  late  Mr.  James  L. 
Hewitt.  She-has  since  resided  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1845  Mrs.  Hewitt  published  Songs  of  our 
'Land  and  Other  Poems,  a  selection  from  her  con- 
tributions to  various  periodicals.  In  1850  she 
edited  The  Gem  of  the  Western  World,  a  holiday 
volume,  and  The  Memorial,  a  volume  of  contribu- 
tions by  the  authors  of  the  day,  designed  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  O^good.  Mrs. 
Hewitt  was  lately  married  to  Mr.  Stebbins,  of 
New  York.  In  1856  appeared  The  Heroines  of 
History. 

Eter  poems  are  marked  by  their  good  sense, 
hearty  expression,  and  natural  feeling. 


GOD  BLESS  THE  MARINES. 

God's  blessing  on  the  Mariner! 

A  venturous  life  leads  he — 
What  reck  the  landsmen  of  their  toil, 

Who  dwell  upon  the  sea  ? 

The  landsman,  sits  within  his  home, 
His  fireside  bright  arid  warm ; 

Nor  asks  how  fares  the  mariner 
All  night  amid  the  storm. 

God  bless  the  hardy  Mariner  1 

A  homely  garb  wears  he, 
And  lie  goeth  with  a  rolling  gait, 

Like  a  ship  upon  the  sea. 

He  hath  piped  the  loud  "  ay,  ay,  sir  1 " 
O'er  the  voices  of  the  main, 

Till  his  deep  tones  have  the  hoarseness 
Of  the  rising  hurricane. 

His  seamed  and  honest  visage 

The  sun  and  wind  have  tanned, 
And  hard  as  iron  gauntlet 

Is  his  broad  and  sinewy  hand. 
But  oh !  a  spirit  looketh 

From  out  his  clear,  blue  eye, 
With  a  truthful,  childlike  earnestness, 

Like  an  angel  from  the  sky. 
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A  venturous  life  the  sailor  leads 

Between  the  sky  and  sea  — 
But  when  the  hour  of  dread  is  past, 

A  merrier  who,  than  he  ? 

He  knows  that  by  the  rudder  bands 
Stands  one  well  skilled  to  save; 

For  a  strong  hand  is  the  Steersman's 
That  directs  him  o'ei  the  wave. 

TO  MAKT. 

Thine  eye  is  like  the  violet, 

Thou  hast  the  lily's  grace  ; 
And  the  pjire  thoughts  of  a  maiden's  heart 

Are  writ  upon  thy  face. 
And  like  a  pleasant  melody 

That  to  memory  hath  clung, 
Falls  thy  voice,  in  the  loved  accent 

Of  mine  own  New  England  toi.gue. 

New  England  —  dear  New  England!— 

All  numberless  they  lie, 
The  green  graves  of  my  people, 

Beneath  her  fair,  blue  sky. 
And  the  same  bright  sun  that  shineth 

On  thy  home  at  e«*irly  morn, 
Lights  the  dwellings  of  my  kindred, 

And  the  house  where  I  was  born. 
Oh,  fairest  of  her  daughters  I 

That  bids  me  so  rejoice 
'Neath  the  starlight  of  thy  beauty, 

And  the  music  of  thy  voice  — 
While  memory  hath  power 

In  my  heart  her  joys  to  wake, 
I  love  thee,  Mary,  for  thine  own, 

And  for  New  England's  sake. 

EMMA  D.  E.  K  SOUTHWOETH. 

MRS.  SOITTHWOKTH  is  descended,  both  on  the  fa- 
ther's and  mother's  side,  from  families  of  high 
rank,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1682,  and 
settled  at  St.  Mary's,  where  they  have  continued 
to  reside  for  two  centuries.  She  was  bora  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  house  and  room 
once  occupied  by  General  Washington,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1818.  Her  father,  who  had 
married  in  1816  a  yonng  lady  of  fifteen,  died 
in  1822,  leaving  his  family  straitened  in  re- 
sources, in  consequence  of  losses  previously  in- 
curred by  the  French  spoliations  on  American 
commerce.  Her  mother  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Joshua  L.  Henshaw,  of  Boston,  by  whom 
Nevitte  was  educated. 


In  1841  she  became  Mrs.  South  worth.  Thrown 
upon  her  own  resources  in  1843,  with  two  infanta 
to  support,  a  dreary  interval  in  her  life  succeeded, 
which  was  broken  by  the  successful  publication 
of  her  first  novel,  Retribution,  in  1849.  She  had 
previously  published,  in  1846,  an  anonymous 
sketch  in  the  National  Era,  witn  which  the  editor, 
Dr.  Bailey,  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  sought 
out  the  writer,  and  induced  her  to  write  other 
sketches  and  tales  of  a  similar  kind.  Retribution 
was  commenced  as  one  of  these,  and  was  intend- 
ed to  be  concluded  in  two  numbers,  but  the  sub- 
ject grew  under  the  author's  hand.  Every  week 
she  supplied  a  portion  to  the  paper,  u  until  weeks 


grew  into  months,  and  months  into  quarters,  "be- 
fore it  was  finished."  During  its  composition, 
she  was  supporting  herself  as  a  teat-her  in  a  pifb- 
"lic  school,  and  in  addition  to  the  entire  charge  of 
eighty  boys  and  girls  thus  imposed  upon  her,  and 
of  one  of  her  children  who  was  extremely  ill, 
was  forced  by  the  meagreness  of  lisr  pecuniary 
resources  to  give  close  attention  to  her  household 
affair*.  Her  health  broke  down  under  the  pres- 
sure of  these  complicated  labors  and  sorrows. 
Meanwhile  her  novel  reached  its  termination,  and 
was  published  complete  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  author,  to  use  her  own  word-*,  "•  found  her- 
self born,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  life ;  found  inde- 
pendence, sympathy,  friendship,  and  honor,  and 
an  occupation  in  which  she  could  delight.  All 
this  came  very  suddenly,  as  after  a  terrible  storm, 
a  sunburst."  Her  child  recovered,  and  her  own 
malady  disappeared. 

The  sueces-ifal  novel  was  rapidly  followed  by 
others.  The  Deserted  Wife  w&*  published  in 
1850;  ShfrMioiidale  and  The  Mother-m-Law  in 
1851;  Children,  of  the  Me  and  The  Foster 
Skiers  in  1852 ;  The  Curse  of  Cttlfton,;  Old 
Neighborhoods  and  New  Settlement*,  and  Mark 
Sutherland  in  1853,  The  Lo&t  Heiress  in  1&54, 
and  Hickory  Hall,  in  1855.  These  novels  dis- 
play strong,  dramatic  power,  and  contain  many 
excellent  descriptive  passages  of  the  Southern 
life  and  scenery  to  which  they  are  chiefiy  de- 
voted. 

**In  1872  Mrs.  South  worth's  novels,  issued 
in  uniform  style,  numbered  thirty-five  volumes, 

SUSAN"  WAR2TEE— AKNA  B.  WAEtfEB. 

Miss  WARMER  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Warner,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  .New 
York.  She  has  for  some  years  resided  with  the 
remainder  of  her  father's  family  on  Constitution 
Island,  near  West  Point,  in  the  finest  portion  of 
the  Hudson  highlands. 


Miss  "Warner  made  a  sudden  step  into  eminence 
as  a  writer,  by  the  publication  in  1849  of  The 
Wtde,  Wide  World,  a  novel,  in  two  volumes*  It 
is  a  story  of  American  domestic  life,  written  in 
an  easy  and  somewhat  diffuse  stylo. 

Her  second  novel,  Queeehy,  appeared  in  1852. 
It  is  similar  in  size  and  general  plan  to  The  Wide, 
Wide  World,  and  contains  a  number  of  agreeable 
passages  descriptive  of  rural  life.  The  heroine, 
Fleda,  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  little  girl.  Her 
sprightly,  natural  manner,  and  shrewd  American 
common  sense,  contribute  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  book.  The  "help**  at  the  farm, 
male  and  female,  are  pleasantly  hit  off,  and  give 
a  seasoning  of  humor  to  the  volumes. 

Miss  Warner  is  also  the  author  of  The  Lorn  and 
the  Testimony,  a  theological  work  of  research  and 
merit,  and  of  a  prize  e^say  on  the  Duties  of  Ame- 
rican, Women. 

Miss  ANNA  B.  WAEJTEE,  a  younger  sister  of 
Miss  Susan  Warner,  is  the  author  of  Dollars  and 
Cents,  a  novel,  as  its  title  indicates,  of  practical 
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American  life,  published  in  1853,  and  of  a  series 
of  juvenile  tales,  Anna  Montgomery's  Book  Shelf, 
five  volumes  of  which,  Mr.  Rutherford's  Chil- 
dren, Carl  KrinJcen,  Sybil  and  Chrlssa,  Casper, 
and  Hard  Maple,  have  appeared. 

**  The  later  works  of  these  two  sisters  have 
also  a  hold  on  popular  favor.  In  1860  they  put 
both  their  pens  to  the  writing  of  Say  and  Seal, 
a  story  of  the  placid  lives  and  love  of  a  £Tew 
England  girl  and  a  young  divinity  student. 

Miss  Susan  "Warner  has  also  written  Hills  of 
the  Shatemm  ;  The  Golden  Ladder,  a  series  of 
stories  illustrative  of  the  Beatitudes ;  The  Old 
Helmet;  Melbourne  House,  with  a  continuation 
in  Daisy.  These  have  been  followed  by  a  series 
of  four  novelettes,  treating  of  the  daily  life  and 
trials  of  a  Christian,  child:  What  She  Could; 
Opportunities;  House  in  Town;  and  Trading. 
She  is  also  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  The 
Word  Series  —  Walks  from  Eden,  and  Home  of 
Israel,  to  which  her  sister  has  contributed  an- 
other, Star  out  of  Jacob. 

Miss  Anna  B;  Warner  has  published  a  second 
novel,  MU  Brothers  Keeper,  and  some  other  at- 
tractive tales  for  the  young.  The  Three  Little 
Spades,  full  of  pleasant  chat  about  gardening 
and  its  romance ;  Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill,  told 
by  a  Bible  reader  to  the  neglected  children  of  a 
wretched  hamlet ;  and  Little  JacJds  Four  Les- 
sons. Melody  of  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm,  and 
Wayfarmg  Hymns,  Original  and  Selected,  ap- 
peared in  1869. 


CHESTNUT  GATHERING  —  FEOM  QUEECHY. 

In  a  hollow,  rather  a  deep  hollow,  behind  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  as  Fleda  had  said,  they  came  at  last 
to  a  noble  group  of  large  hickory  trees,  with  one  or 
two  chestnuts,  standing  in  attendance  on  the  out- 
skirts. And  also  as  Fleda  had  said,  or  hoped,  the 
place  was  so  far  from  convenient  access  that  nobody 
had  visited  them  ;  they  were  thick  hung  with  fruit 
If  the  spirit  of  the  game  had  been  wanting  or  fail- 
ing in  Mr.  Carleton,  it  must  have  roused,  again  into 
full  life  at  the  joyous  heartiness  of  FleJa's  exclama- 
tions. At  any  rate  no  boy  could  have  take;i  to  the 
business  better.  He  cut,  -with  her  permission,  a 
stout  long  pole  in  the  woods  ;  and  swinging  himself 
lightly  into  one  of  the  trees  showed  that  he  was  a 
master  in  the  art  of  whipping  them.  Fleda  was  de- 
lighted*but  not  surprised;  for  from  the  first  moment 
of  Mr.  Carleton's  proposing  to  go  with  her  she  had 
been  privately  sure  that  he  would  not  prove  an  in- 
active or  inefficient  ally.  By  whatever  slight  tokens 
she  might  read  this,  in  whatsoever  fine  characters 
of  the  eye,  or  speech,  or  manner,  she  knew  it;  and 
knew  it  just  as  well  before  they  reached  the  hickory 
trees  as  she  did  afterwards. 

When  one  of  the  trees  was  well  stripped  the 
yqung  gentleman  mounted  into  another,  while  Fleda 
set  herself  to  hull  and  gather  up  the  nuts  under  the 
one  first  beaten.  She  could  make  but  little  head- 
way, however,  compared  with  her  companion  ;  the 
nuts  fell  a  great  deal  faster  than  she  could  put  them. 
in  her  basket.  The  trees  were  heavy  laden,  and 
Mr,  Carleton  seemed  determined  to  have  the  whole 
crop  ;  from  the  second  tree  he  went  to  the  third. 
Fleda  was  bewildered  with  her  happiness  ;  this  was 
doing  business  in  style.  She  tried  to  calculate 


wh.nt  the  whole  quantity  would  be,  but  it  went  be- 
yond her;  one  basketful  would  not  take  it,  nor  two, 


nor  three, — it  wouldn't  'begin  to,  Fleda  said  to  her- 
sel£  She  went  on  hulling  and  gathering  with  all 
possible  industry. 

After  the  third  tree  was  finished  Mr.  Curleton 
threw  down  his  pole,  and  resting  ImnseJt*  upon  the 
ground  at  the  foot,  told  Fleda  Le  would  wait  a  few 
moments  before  he  began  again.  FleJa  thereupon 
left  oif  her  work  too,  and  going  for  her  little  tin 
pail  presently  offered  it  to  him  temptingly,  stocked 
with  pieces  of  apple-pie.  When  he  haJL  smilingly 
taken  one,  she  nest  brought  him.  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  with  slices  of  young  cheese. 

**  Ko,  thank  you,"  said  he. 

"  Cheese  is  very  good  with  apple-pie,"  said  Fleda, 
competently. 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  he,  laughing.  "  Well — upon  that— 
I  think  you  would  teach  me  a  good  many  things, 
Miss  Fleda,  if  I  were  to  stay  here  long  enough." 

"  I  wish  you  would  stay  and  try,  sir,"  said  Fleda, 
who  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  the 
shade  of  seriousness  which  crossed  his  face,  .It  was 
gone  almost  instantly. 

"  I  think  anything  is  better  eaten  out  in  the  woods 
than  it  is  at  home,"  said  Flecfa. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know/'  said  her  friend.  "  I  have 
no  doubt  that  is  the  case  with  cheese  and  apple-pie, 
and  especially  under  hickory  trees  which  one  lias 
been  contending  with  pretty  sharply.  If  a  touch 
of  j'our  wand,  Fairy,  could  transform  one  of  these 
shells  into  a  goblet  of  Lafitte  or  Amontillado  we 
should  have  nothing  to  wish  for." 

'Amontillado*  was  Hebrew  to  Fleda,  but  *  goblet' 
-was  intelligible. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  "where 
there  is  any  spring  up  here, — but  we  shall  come  to 
one  going  down  the  mountain." 

"  Do  you  know  where  all  the  springs  are  ?" 

"  K  o,  not  all,  I  suppose,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  I  know 
a  good  many.      I   have  gone  about  through  the 
woods  so  much,  and  I  always  look  for  the  springs." 
******** 

They  descended  the  mountain  now  with  hasty 
step,  for  the  day  was  wearing  well  on.  At  the  spot 
where  he  had  stood  so  long  when  they  went  up,  Mr. 
Carleton  patised  again  for  a  minute.  In  mountain 
scenery  every  hour  makes  a  change.  The  sun  was 
lower  now,  the  lights  and  shadows  more  strongly 
contrasted,  the  sky  of  a  yet  calmer  blue,  cool  and 
clear  towards  the  horizon.  The  scene  said  still  the 
same  that  it  had  said  a  few  hours  before,  with  a 
touch  more  of  sadness ;  it  seemed  to  whisper  *'  All 
things  have  an  end — thy  time  may  not  be  for  ever 
— do  what  thou  wouldest  do — '  while  ye  have  light 
believe  in  the  light  that  ye  may  be  children  of  the 
light'" 

Whether  Mr.  Carleton  read  it  so  or  not,  he  stood 
for  a  minute  motionless,  and  went  down  the  moun- 
tain lookii.g  so  grave  that  Fleda  did  not  venture  to 
speak  to  him,  till  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  , 
the  spring. 

"  What  are  you  searching  for,  Miss  Fleda  ?"  said 
lior  friend. 

She  \vas  makirg  a  busy  quest  here  and  there  by 
the  side  of  the  little  stream. 

"  I  was  looking  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  mullein 
leaf,"  said  Fledn. 

"  A  mullein  leaf?  what  do  yon  want  it  for?" 

"I  want  it — to  make  a  drinking  cup  of,"  said 
Fleda ;  her  intent  bright  eyes  peering  keenly  about 
in  every  direction. 

"  A  mullein  lenf !  that  is  too  rough  ;  one  of  these 
golden  leaves — what  are  they? — will  do  better; 
won't  it  ?" 

"That  is  hickory,"  said  Fleda.     "^o ;  the  mul-  , 
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leln  leaf  is  the  best,  because  It  holds  the  water  so 
nicely, — Here  it  is  1 — ** 

Ai'd  foldirg  up  one  of  the  largest  leaves  into  a 
most  artist-like  cup,  she  presented  it  to  Mr.  Carle- 
ton, 

"  For  me  was  all  that  trouble  ?"  said  he.  "  I 
don't  deserve  it." 

"  You  wanted  something,  sir,"  said  Meda.  "  The 
•water  is  very  cold  and  nice." 

lie  stooped  to  the  bright  little  stream,  and  filled 
his  rural  goblet  several  timea 

"  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  fairy  for 
my  cup-bearer  before,"  said  he,  **  That  was  better 
than  anything  Bordeaux  or  Xeres  ever  sent  forth." 

He  seemed  to  have  swallowed  his  seriousness,  or 
thrown  it  away  with  the  mullein  leaf.  It  was  quite 
gone. 

"  This  is  the  best  spring  in  all  grandpa's  ground," 
said  Fleda.  "  The  water  is  as  good  as  can  be." 

"  How  come  you  to  be  such  a  wood  and  water 
spirit?  you  must  live  out  of  doors.  Do  the  trees 
ever  talk  to  you!  I  sometimes  think  they  do  to 
me.** 

"  I  don't  know— I  think  I  talk  to  them?  said 
Fleda. 

"  It*s  the  same  thing,3*  said  her  companion,  smil- 
ing. "  Such  beautiful  woods  I" 

"  Were  you  never  in  the  country  before  in  the 
fall,  sir?" 

**  Kot  here — in  my  own  country  often  enough — 
but  the  woods  in  England  do  not  put  on  such  a  gay 
face,  Miss  Fleda,  when  they  are  going  to  be  stripped 
of  their  summer  dress — they  look  sober  upon  it — 
the  leaves  wither  and  grow  brown,  and  the  woo<!s 
have  a  dull  russet  color.  Your  tree*  are  true  Yan- 
kees— they  *  never  say  die!' " 


**  THE  FLOWBB  SIFTS  —  FROM  THE  THREE  WTTU5 
SPABJBS. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  little  Dick  Nobody's 
garden  for  some  time,  and  though  Clover  had 
been  very  anxious  to  see  it,  she  had  not  dared  to 
say  a  word.  But  one  day,  after  the  dry  weather 
had  passed  by  and  the  showers  had  come  to  make 
everything  fresh,  Sana  proposed  they  should  take 
a  walk  that  way  and  see  Dick's  balsams. 

"We'll  see  if  they  look  like  yours,  Clover,"  he 
said. 

"Has  Dick  got  any  heart*  s-ease,  Sam?"  said 
little  Primrose. 

"  I  think  not." 

"Then  I'd  better  take  him  some,"  said  Prim, 
with  a  very  grave  face. 

"  But  you'll  kill  the  plants,  dear,  if  you  tnke 
them  up  now,  when  they  are  all  full  of  flowers," 
said  Clover;  **  or  at  least  kill  the  flowers." 

"  It's  only  the  flowers  I  mean  to  take,"  replied 
Primrose,  as  gravely  as  before.  "  I'll  take  Dick 
a  bunch  of  'em.** 

"  What's  that  for  ?  **  said  Sam,  putting  his  hands 
under  her  chin,  and  bringing  the  little  sober  face 
into  view. 

"Because,"  said  Prim,  "I've  "been  thinking 
about  it  a  great  4eal  —  about  what  mamma  said. 
And  if  God  asked  me  what  I  had  done  with  my 
heart' s-ease,  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  Pd  never 
given  Dick  one." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  aO,"  said  Lily,  "I  can  pick  him 
a  great  bunch  of  petunias.  Do'em  good  too  — 
they  want  cutting." 

While  Lily  flew  down  to  her  garden  and1  "began 
to  pull  off  the  petunias  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
Primrose  crouched  down  by  her  patch  of  heart's- 
ea&e,  carefully  culling  one  of  each  shade  and  tint 


that  she  could  find,  putting  them  lovingly  together, 
with  quite  an  artistic  arrangement  of  colors. 

"Exquisite,"  said  Sam,  watching  her.  Prim 
looked  up  and  smiled. 

"Dear  me,  how  splendid!  "  said  Lily,  running 
up  with  her  hands  full  of  petunias;  ** but  just 
look  at  these!  What  will  you  take,  Clover  ?  " 

"I  think  —  I  shall  not  take  anything,"  said 
Clover,  slowly. 

"  Nothing !  out  of  all  your  garden !  "  said  Lily. 
Clover  flushed  crimson. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  Dick  would  care  to  have  me 
bring  any  of  my  flowers,*7  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"May  be  I  can  find. — "And  she  hurried  off, 
coming  back  presently  with  a  half-open  rosebud, 
which  she  quietly  put  in  Prim's  handy  to  go  with 
the  heart' s-ease.  Then  they  set  off. 

Dick,  of  course,  was  in  his  garden — he  was 
always  there  when  it  did  not  rain,  and  sometimes 
when  it  did ;  and  visitors  were  a  particularly 
pleasant  thing  to  him  now  that  he  had  flowers  to 
show.  He  welcomed  them  very  joyfully,  begin- 
ning at  once  to  display  his  treasures. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Lily  and  Primrose  to 
see  the  very  same  flowers  in  Dick's  garden  that 
there  were  in  Clover's.  The  beautiful  eamelia- 
flowered  balsams,  and  the  graceful  amaranthus, 
and  the  showy  zinnias.  Even  a  canary-bird  vine 
was  there,  fluttering  over  the  fence. 

"But  where  did  you  get  them  all?  "  cried  Lily. 

"A  lady,"  said  Dick.  "She's  a  good  one,  and 
that's  all  I  know." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?"  inquired  San*- 

"  Don't  know,  sir,"  said  Dick.  "  Nobody  didn't 
tell  me  that.  Man  that  fetched 'em— that's  the 
seeds  and  the  little  green  things — he  said,  says 
het  *  These  be  out  of  the  young  lady's  own  gar- 
den,* gays  he." 

"  Young  lady  1 "  said  Lily.  "  Oh,  I  dare  say  it 
was  Maria  Jarvis.  You  know,  Clover,  she's  got 
such  loads  of  flowers  in  her  garden,  and  a  man  to 
take  care  of  *em,  and  all.'* 

But  Clover  did  not  answer,  and  seemed  rather 
in  haste  to  get  away,  opening  the  little  gate,  and 
stepping  out  upon  the  road.  And  when  Sam 
looked  at  her,  he  saw  that  she  was  biting  her  lips 
very  hard  to  keep  from  laughing.  It  must  have 
pleased  him  —  Clover's  face,  cr  the  laughing,  or 
the  flowers,  or  something  —  for  the  first  thing  he 
did,'when  they  were  all  outside  the  gate,  was  to 
put  his  arms  around  Clover  and  give  her  a  good 
hearty  kiss. 

Little  Prim  all  this  while  had  said  scarcely  a 
word,  looking  on  with  all  her  eyes,  as  we  say. 
But  when  Prim  was  going  to  bed  that  night,  and 
Mrs.  May  bent  over  her  for  a  parting  embrace, 
Prim  said: 

"Mamma,  I  *dxm*t  think  God  will  ever  ask 
Clover  what  she's  done  with  her  flowers," 

"Why  not?'1  asked  her  mother. 

"Because,"  answered  Primrose,  sedately,  "I 
think  he  told  her  what  to  do  with  'em — and  I 
-think  she's  done  it," 

EMILY  "C.  JtJDSOH. 

Miss  EMILY  CHUBBTTCK  was  born  at  MorrisviRe, 
a  town  of  Centi-al  New  York.  Soon  after  ceasing 
to  be  a  school  girl,  with  a  view  of  adding  to  the 
limited  means  of  her  family  and  increasing  lifer 
own  knowledge,  she  became  a  teacher  in  a  female 
seminary  at  Utica.  It  was  with  similar  views 
that  she  commenced  -her  literary  career  by  writ- 
ing a  few  poems  for  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
and  some  little  books  for  children,  of  a  religious 
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character,  for  the  American  Baptist  Pul.lication 
Society.  In  1 844  she  sent  a  communication  to  the 
New  York  "Weekly  Mirror,  with  the  signature  of 
"  Fanny  Forester."  Mr.  Willis,  the  editor,  wrote 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  writer,  who  soon  became 
a  frequent  contributor  to  his  paper. 


While  passing  the  winter  at  Philadelphia  with 
a  clerical  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillette,  Miss 
Chubbuck  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Jiulson, 
the  celebrated  Baptist  missionary.  He  bad  re- 
cently lost  his  second  wife,  and  "applied  to  the 
young  author  to  write  her  biography.  Intimacy 
in  tbe  preparation  of  the  work  led  to  such  mu- 
tual liking  that  the  pair  were  married  not  long 
after,  in  July,  1846,  and  sailed  immediately  for 
India.  They  arrived  at  the  missionaries'  residence 
at  Maulmain,  where  they  resided  until  Dr.  Judson. 
fell  sick,  and  was  ordered  home  by  his  physicians 
His  wife  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  and  he 
embarked  in  a  very  weak  state  in  the  early  part 
of  1850  for  America.  He  died  at  sea  on  th^ 
twelfth  of  April  of  the  same  year.  His  wido\v 
returned  not  long  after,  her  own  health  impaired 
by  an  Eastern  climate,  and  after  lingering  a  few 
months,  died  on  the  first  of  June,  1854. 

Mrs.  Judson  was  the  author  of  AlderbrooTc,  a 
Collection  of  Fanny  Foresters  Village  Sketches 
and,  Poems,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1846. 
A  Biographical  8~ketch,  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson, 
1849.  An  Olio  of  Domestic  Verm,  1852,  a  col- 
lection of  her  poems ;  How  to  le  Great,  Good, 
and  Happy,  a  volume  designed  for  children;  a 
small  prose  volume,  My  Two  Sisters,  a  Sketch 
from  Memory,  and  a  number  of  other  poems 
and  prose  sketches  for  various  periodicals.  The 
sprightliness  and  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Judson's 
early  sketches  gained  her  a  reputation  which  was 
rapidly  extended  by  her  subsequent  publications, 
especially  by  those  embodying,  in  a  simple  and 
unostentatious  manner,  her  wider  experiences  of 
life  as  the  wife  of  a  missionary.  The  modest 


title  of  her  collection  of  poems  is  an  indication 
of  her  character,  but  should  not  be  suffered  to 
overshadow  the  merits  of  the  choice  contents  of 
the  book. 

One  of  the  latest  productions  of  Mrs.  Judson's 
pen  was  an  admirable  letter  in  defence  of  her 
children's  property  in  her  deceased  husband's 
literary  remains  —  a  spirited  and  well-reasoned' 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  literary  property, 
called  forth  by  the  publication  of  a  rival  and 
unauthorized  biography. 


Sleep,  love,  sleep ! 

The  dusty  day  is  done. 

Lo !  from  afar  the  freshening  breezes  sweep, 

"Wild  over  groves  of  balm, 

Down  from  the  towering  palm, 

In  at  the  open  casement  cooling  run, 

And  round  thy  lowly  bed, 

Thy  berl  of  pain, 

Bathing  thy  patient  head, 

Like  grateful  showers  of  rain, 

They  come ; 

"While  the  white  curtains,  waving  to  and  fro, 

Fan  the  sick  air ; 

And  pityingly  the  shadows  come  and  go, 

With  gentle  human  care, 

Compassionate  and  dumb. 

The  dusty  day  is  done, 

The  night  begun  ; 

While  prayerful  watch  I  keep. 

Sleep,  love,  sleep! 

Is  there  no  magic  in  the  touch 

Of  fingers  thoti  dost  love  so  much  ? 

Fain  would  they  scatter  poppies  o'er  thee  now, 

Or,  with  n  soft  caress, 

The  tremulous  lip  its  own  nepenthe  press 

Upon  the  weary  lid  and  aching  brow, 

While  prayerful  watch  I  keep — 

Sleep,  love,  sleep  3 

On  the  pa  god,,  spire 
.  The  bells  are  swinging, 
Their  little  golden  circles  in  a  flutter 
With  tales  tlie  wooing  winds  have  dared  to  utter, 
Till  all  are  singing 
As  if  a  choir 

Of  golden-nested  birds  in  heaven  were  singing  • 
And  with  a  lulling  sound 
The  music  floats  around, 
And  drops  like  balm  into  the  drowsy  ear; 
Commingling  with  the  hum 
Of  the  Sepoy's  distant  drum, 
And  lazy  beetle  ever  droning  near, 
Sounds  these  of  deepest  silence  born, 
Like  night  made  visible  by  mora ; 
So  silent,  that  I  sometimes  start 
To  hear  the  throbbings  of  my  heart, 
And  watch,  with  shivering  sense  of  pain, 
To  see  thy  pale  lids  lift  again. 

The  lizard  with  his  mouse-like  eyes, 

Peeps  from  the  mortise  in  surprise 

At  such  strange  quiet  after  day's  harsh  din ; 

Then  ventures  boldly  out, 

And  looks  about, 

And  with  his  hollow  feet, 

Treads  liis  small  evening  beat, 

Darting  upon  his  prey 

In  such  a  tricksy,  winsome  sort  of  way, 

His  delicate  marauding  seems  no  sin. 

And  still  the  curtains  swing, 

But  noiselessly ; 
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The  bells  a  melancholy  murmur  ring, 

As  tears  were  in  the  sky; 

More  heavily  the  shadows  fall, 

Like  the  black  foldings  of  a  pall, 

Where  juts  the  rough  beam  from  the 

The  candles  flare 

"With  fresher  gusts  of  air  ; 

The  beetle's  drone 

Tarns  to  a  dirge-like  solitary  moan  ; 

Night  deepens,  and  I  sit,  in  cheerless  doubt,  alone, 


A3TNE  CHARLOTTE  BOTTA. 

C.  LYNCH  was  born  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont. Her  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  joined  the 
United  Irishmen  of  his  native  country,  and  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  He 
was  offered  pardon  and  a  commission  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  on  the  condition  of  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  British  government.  On  his  refusal,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  four  years,  and  then  banished 
He  came  to  America,  married,  and  died  in  Cuba 
during  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter. 

After  receiving  an  excellent  education  at  a  la- 
dies* seminary  in  Albany,  Miss  Lynch  removed  to 
Providence,  where  she  edited,  in  1841,  the  Rhode 
Island  Book,  a  tasteful  selection  from  the  writings 
of  the  authors  of  that  state.  She  soon  after  came 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  she  has  since 
resided. 

A  collection  of  her  poems,  choicely  illus- 
trated, was  published  in  1848. 

In  1855,  Miss  Lynch  was  married  to  Mr.  Vi- 


cenzo  Botta,  formerly  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Turin, 
and  member  of  the  National  Parliament. 

**  In  I860,  Mrs.  Botta  published  the  Hand- 
Book  of  Universal  Literature.  This  systematic 
and  concise  work,  based  on  the  standard  crit- 
ical authorities,  gives  an  attractive  outline  of 


the  immortal  authors  and  works  of  all  ages  and 
countries. 

Mr.  Vicenzo  Botta,  Ph.  D.,  who  is  now  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
printed :  a  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Policy  of  Count  Gawur,  1862;  and  Dante  as 
Philosopher,  Patriot,  and  Poet,  with  an  Analy- 
sis of  the  Dimna  Commedia,  Its  Plots  and 
Episodes,  1865.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Public  Education  in  Germany,  written  in 
Italian. 

THOUGHTS  IN   A  UBRAKY. 

Speak  low ! — tread  softly  through  these  halls ; 

Here  Genius  lives  enshrined ; 
Here  reign,  in  silent  majesty, 

The  monarchs  of  the  mind. 

A  mighty  spirit  host  they  come, 

From  every  age  and  clime ; 
Above  the  buried  wrecks  of  years, 

They  breast  the  tide  of  Time. 

And  in  their  presence  chamber  here 

They  hold  their  regal  state, 
And  round  them  throng  a  noble  train, 

The  gifted  and  the  great. 

Oh,  child  of  Earth !  when  round  thy  path 

The  storms  of  life  arise, 
And  when  thy  brothers  pass  thee  by 

With  stern  unloving  eyes; 

Here  shall  the  poets  chant  for  tliee 

Their  sweetest,  loftiest  lays ; 
And  prophets  wait  to  guide  thy  steps 

In  wisdom's  pleasant  ways. 

Come,  with  these  God-anointed  kings 

Be  thou  companion  here ; 
And  in  the  mighty  realm  of  mind, 

Thou  shalt  go  forth  a  peer! 


•  WITH  FLOWERS. 


Go,  ye  sweet  messengers, 

To  that  dim-lighted  room 
"Where  lettered  wisdom  from  the  walls 

Sheds  a  delightful  gloom. 

Where  sits  in  thought  profound 
One  in  the  noon  of  life, 

Whose  flashing  eye  and  fevered  brow- 
Tell  of  the  inward  strife ; 

Who  in  those  wells  of  lore 
Seeks  for  the  pearl  of  truth, 

And  to  Ambition's  fever  dream 
Giv.es  his  repose  and  youth. 

To  him,  sweet  ministers, 

Ye  shall  a  lesson  teach ; 
Go  in  your  fleeting  loveliness, 

More  eloquent  than  speech. 

Tell  Mm  in  laurel  wreaths 

No  perfume  e'er  is  found, 
And  that  upon  a  crown  of  thorns 

Those  leaves  are  ever  bound. 

Thoughts  fresh  as  your  own  hues 

Bear  ye  to  that  abode — 
Speak  of  the  sunshine  and  the  sky 

Of  Nature  and  of  GOD. 


PAEKE  GODWIN. 

PAKKE  GODWIN  was  born  at  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, February  25,  1816.    His  father  was  an  offi- 
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cer  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  grandfather  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  educated  at 
Kinderhook,  and  entered  Princeton  College  in 
1831,  where  he  was  graduated  in  18M.  He  then 
studied  law  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  having  re- 
moved to  the  West,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Kentucky,  but  did  not  pursue  the  profession.  In 
1837,  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  in  which  position  he  remained,  with  a  single 
year  excepted,  to  the  close  of  1853 — thirteen 
years  of  active  editorial  life.  In  February,  1843, 


Mr.  Godwin  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly,  political,  and  literary  Journal,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Leggett's  Plaindealer,  entitled 
"  The  Pathfinder."  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  afterward 
associated  with  Mr.  Bryant  in  the  proprietorship 
and  editorship  of  the  Post,  and  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  travels,  Jamaica  in  1850,  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  this  journal.  Though  well 
conducted  in  all  its  departments,  it  was  continued 
but  about  three  months,  when  it  was  dropped 
with  the  fifteenth  number.  During  the  period 
of  Mr.  Godwin1*  connexion  with  the  Post,  be- 
sides his  constant  articles  in  the  journal,  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Democratic  Review, 
where  numerous  papers  on  free  trade,  political 
economy,  democracy,  course  of  civilization,  the 
poetry  of  Shelley,  a"n<l  the  series  on  law  reform- 
ers, Bentham,  Edward  Livingston,  and  others ; 
and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Law  Keform, 
in  which  the  measures  taken  in  the  state  of  jCvTew 
York  were  anticipated,  are  from  his  pen.  He  has 
since  written  a  similar  series  of  papers  on  the 
public  questions  of  the  day,  in  Putnam's  Monthly 
Magazine,  with  which  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected. In  1850  he  published  a  fanciful  illustrated 
tale,  entitled  Vala,  in  which  he  turned  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  quaint  mythologies  of  the 
north,  and  the  poetic  arts  connecting  the  world 
of  imagination  with  the  world  of  reality,  to  the 
illustration  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jenny  Lind. 
It  is  a  succession  of  pleasant  pictures  constructed 
with  much  ingenuity.  The  volume  was  publish- 
ed in  quarto  with  illustrations,  by  the  author's 
friends,  Hicks,  Rossiter,  Wolcott,  and  Wlritley. 

Another  proof  of  Mr.  Godwin's  acquaintance 
with  German  literature,  is  his  translation  of 
Goethe's  Autobiography,  published  by  Wiley  in 
New  York,  and  adopted  by  Bohn  in  London;  and 
of  a  series  of  the  tales  of  Zschokke.  He  has  writ- 
ten besides  a  popular  account  of  Fourier's  writ- 
ings, and  a  small  volume  pa  Constructive  Demo- 
cracy. 

Mr.  Godwin  published  in  1858  a  yolume  of 
Political  Essays  from  contributions  to  Putnam's 
Magazine,  to  which  we  have  already  made  allu- 
sion. Since  the  discontinuance  of  tfcat  periodi- 
cal he  has  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
a  History  of  France,  the  first  volume  of  which, 
treating  of  "Ancient  Gaul,"  appeared  in  the 


spring  of  1860.  The  author's  plan  contemplates, 
he  informs  us  in  the  preface,  a  narrative  of  the 
principal  events  in  French  history,  from  the  ear- 
liest recorded  times  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Revolution  of  1789.  That  a  work  to  be  publish- 
ed at  intervals  may  possess  a  certain  unity  in  the 
several  portions,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  periods — 
namely,  Ancient  Gaul,  terminating  with  the  era 
of  Charlemagne ;  Feudal  France,  closing  with 
St.  Louis ;  France  during  the  national,  civil,  and 
religious  wars :  France  under  the  great  ministers 
(Sully,  Mazarin,  Richelieu) ;  the  Reign  of  Louis 
XIV.;  and  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  first  portion  the  author  has 
found  ample  materials  in  the  publications  of  the 
Benedictines  and  the  late  eminent  French  histo- 
rians, of  which  he  has  availed  himself  with  tact 
and  industry.  "Fortunately,"  he  says,  uthe  re- 
proach addressed  to  America  by  the  lute  Justice 
Story,  I  believe,  that  it  contained  no  library  in 
which  a  student  might  verify  the  notes  of  Gib- 
bon, is  no  longer  deserved.  There  are  now  many 
libraries  here,  both  public  and  private,  in  which 
this  could  be  done,  and,  chief  among  them,  the 
Astor  Library  of  New  York,  to  which  the  schol- 
arship of  our  country  owes  a  debt  of  endless 
gratitude."  The  style  of  Mr.  Godwin's  work  is 
eminently  picturesque  and  animated.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  philosophic  spirit,  with  minute  attention 
to  details  in  the  illustration  of  all  that  is  impor- 
tant in  the  progress  of  a  nation  from  barbarism 
to  civilization. 

**  A  new  edition  of  Mr:  Godwin's  Cyclopedia 
of  Biography  was  issued  in  1865.  He  has  also 
published  Out  of  the  Past  (  Critical  and  Literary 
Essays),  1870.  This  collection  of  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  essays  was  made  "out  of  the 
anonymous  and  desultory  writing  of  many 
years."  These  papers  begin  with  an  article  on 
"  Bryant's  Poems,"  contributed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  in  1839,  and  end  with  that  en- 
titled "  Emerson  on  England,"  in  Putnam's 
Magazine,  1856.  Especially  noticeable  are  those 
on  u Journalism,"  "The  Last  Half-Century," 
"American  Authorship,"  arid  on  Thackeray, 
Goethe,  Ruskin,  and  Motley's  Dutch  Republic. 
A  similar  issue  of  his  political  and  social  papers 
is  contemplated.  He  has  also  in  preparation 
the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  France. 

At  present  (1878)  Mr.  Godwin  is  again  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Bryant  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Few  York  Evening  Post. 

**  JOURNALISM —  FROM    OUT   OF  THE   PAST. 

The  community  should  require  its  editors  to  be 
intellectual  men.  By  this  we  mean,  men  who 
should  possess  both  power  of  thought  and  facility 
of  expression.  The  first  is  needed  because  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  grapple  with  difficult 
questions;  the  second,  because  they  are  to  make 
those  questions  plain  to  minds  of  every  cast.  All 
that  interests  men  as  members  of  a  social  and  po- 
litical body  —  the  measures  of  parties,  the  rela- 
tions of  States,  the  merits  of  laws,  tlie  pretensions 
of  artists,  the  schemes  of  projectors,  the  move- 
ments of  reformers,  the  characters  of  politicians 
—  all  are,  in  turn,  themes  of  newspaper  contro- 
versy and  remark.  Politics,  international  and 
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municipal  law,  political  economy,  moral  and  social 
science,  and  the  art  of  reading  individual  charac- 
ter, must  be  understood  by  the  editor  —  and  not 
only  understood,  but  explained.  He  must  have 
that  clear  insight  into  general  principles,  and  that 
familiarity  with  details,  which  will  enable  him  to 
speak  with  clearness,  originality,  and  decision. 

Topics,  moreover,  are  often  sprung  upon  him 
with  the  suddenness  of  surprise  —  topics  in  which 
are  involved  the  happiness  of  immense  numbers  of 
people,  who  look  to  him  for  information  and  guid- 
ance. His  faculties,  fully  prepared  and  rightly 
disciplined,  must  be" at  his  command.  He  must 
stand  ready,  with  argument,  with  illustration,  with 
eloquence,  to  awaken  the  dull,  to  convince  the 
doubting,  to  move  the  inert,  and  to  instruct  and 
interest  the  more  enlightened.  But,  to  do  this 
effectually,  he  must  be  at  once  a  patient  thinker, 
a,  profound  scholar,  and  a  practised  writer.  He 
must  have  accomplished  his  mind  by  the  observa- 
tion of  mankind,  by  the  reading  of  books,  and  by 
habits  of  quick  and  appropriate  expression.  He 
must,  above  all,  be  penetrated  by  that  deep  Chris- 
tian philosophy  which  estimates  all  questions  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  most  exalted  and  perma- 
nent interests  of  human  nature. 

The  community  should  require  of  its  editors  that 
they  be  firm  and  independent  men.  Force  of  will 
is  no  less  necessary  to  them  than  greatness  of 
thought.  Few  men  have  more  temptations  to  an 
expedient  and  vacillating  course.  Regarded  by 
many,  and  often  regarding  themselves,  as  the  mere 
hacks  of  party,  or  mere  instruments  of  gratifica- 
tion to  prevailing  passions,  they  are  not  expected 
to  exhibit  a  fervent  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  great 
ends.  Like  advocates  paid  by  a  client  to  carry  a 
particular  point,  they  are  supposed  to  have  ful- 
filled their  obligations  when  they  have  made  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  In  many  in- 
stances, if  they  have  succeeded  in  embarrassing  an 
adversaryt  if  they  have  covered  an  opponent  with 
ridicule,  if  they  have  given  a  plausible  aspect  to 
falsehood,  if  they  have  assisted  a  schemer  in  im- 
posing upon  credulous  or  ignorant  people,  if  they 
have  been  faithful  to  the  interests  of  their  em- 
ployers, they  are  clapped  upon  the  shoulders  as 
serviceable  fellows,  and  rewarded  with  a  double 
allowance  of  governmental  or  mercantile  patron- 
age. The  notion  that  the  press  bas  a  worthier 
destiny,  seems  hardly  to  crots  their  minds.  That 
it  should  become  a  fountain  of  truth  and  moral 
influence;  that  it  should  take  its  stand  upon  some 
high  and  good  principle,  to  assert  it  boldly,  in  the 
face  of  all  opposition;  that  it  should  strive-  to 
carry  it  out  with  the  earnestness  of  a  missionary, 
with  the  self-denial  of  a  martyr,  despising  as  well 
the  bribes  of  those  who  would  seduce  it,  as  the 
threats  of  those  who  would  terrify  it,  acknowledg- 
ing no  allegiance  to  any  power  but  justice  —  in  a 
word,  be  willing  to  face  danger  and  death  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  —  is  an  intrepidity  which,  we 
fear,  to  most  of  the  managers  of  public  journals 
would  seem  to  the  last  degree  chimerical.  Yet  it 
is  an  end  for  which  they  should  strive.  No  less 
than  this  should  society  require  of  them;  nothing 
ICPS  than  this  can  render  them  worthy  of  the  trust 
which  is  committed  to.  their  keeping. 

**THE  LAST  HALF-CENTURY  —  FROM  OTJT  OF  THE  PAST.* 

The  half-century  wliich  has  just  closed  has  been 

one   of   prodigious   movement   and    significance. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  world  seen  a  fifty  years 

of  equal  moment.     Every   day   of  it  almost  has 
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teemed  with  great  events  —  with  events  not  of 
transient  or  local,  but  of  deep  and  world-wide  in- 
terest. Those  years  have  been  fertile  also  in  great 
men,  and  not  in  any  single  walk  of  human  exer- 
tion, but  in  all  departments,  —  in  literature,  phil- 
osophy, war,  statesmanship,  and  practical  enter- 
prise. .  .  . 

The  last  half-century,  therefore,  we  call  an  age 
of  great  moment  and  significance  —  because  it  has 
been  a  time  of  grand  events  —  a  destructive,  and 
yet  a  prolific  period — in  which  so  many  things 
have  gone  out  and  so  many  other  things  come  in, 
so  many  horrible  errors  and  prejudices  been  killed, 
and  so  many  new  and  beautiful  truths  born — that 
mankind,  we  believe,  to  the  end  of  their  days,  will 
rejoice  in  this  period.  They  will  turn  to  it  in  after 
ages,  as  we  now  4urn  to  the  age  of  the  Greek 
dramatists,  to  the  Apostolic  age,  to  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  to  the  Keformation,  to  the  scientific 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  etc  ,  as  to  a  great 
fructifying  season  of  the  race  —  when  humanity 
was  more  than  ordinarily  genial,  and  shot  up  into 
new  growths  and  blossomed  into  a  more  luxuriant 
bloom.  Its  mighty  political  changes,  its  varied 
and  novel  discoveries  in  science,  its  stupendous 
applications  of  art,  the  richness  and  universality 
of  its  literature,  the  spread  and  ramifications  of 
its  trade,  and  the  lofty  moral  enterprises  it  has 
begun,  are  the  characteristics  of  its  eminence  — 
the  tokens  and  titles  of  its  glory.  .  .  . 

How  many  and  what  brilliant  names  pass  before 
us  when  we  recall  the  literary  history  of  the  period 
of  time  under  review  ?  As  we  hurriedly  travel 
down  the  vista,  it  seems  as  if  our  eyes  swept  the 
heavens  when  the  night  is  glorious  with  stars. 
Each  object  is  in  itself  a  world,  radiating  from  its 
single  centre  beams  of  many-colored  light,  while 
the  whole,  gathered  into  constellations,  or  poured 
along  the  skies  in  galaxies,  floods  the  air  with  its 
illumination.  Scott,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Byron, 
and  Shelley,  and  Keates,  and  Sou  they,  and  Cole- 
ridge —  and  what  multitudes  of  others,  of  scarcely 
inferior  genius:  Goethe,  the  Schlegels,  Tieck, 
Heine,  Hoffman,  Freiligrath,  Tegner,  Chateau- 
briand, De  Stael,  De  Genlis,  Hugo,  I/amartine, 
Sand,  Guizot,  Thierry,  Michelet,  Sismondi,  Man- 
zoni,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Hood,  Emerson.,  Irving,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  and 
a  host  of  lesser  lights,  many  of  them  gone  out, 
but  the  most  of  them  still  active  in  their  various 
spheres  of  influence !  Who  shall  compute  their 
numbers;  who  estimate  the  amount  and  variety 
of  the  intellectual  wealth  they  have  contributed 
to  the  common  treasury  of  the  world;  or  who  de- 
scribe the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  delight  they 
have  spread  *? 

Modern  literature,  while  it  has  degenerated  in 
but  a  si  jgle  branch,  falling  short  in  its  dramatic 
efforts,  of  the  splendid  execution  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  and  of  the  noble  vigor  and  pathos  of 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  has  yet  made  the  most 
rapid  advances  in  almost  every  other.  In  the  art 
of  writing  history,  Niebuhr,  Guizot,  Arnold,  and 
Macaulay  have  little  to  learn  from.  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Tacitus.  Esthetics,  or  artistic 
criticism,  has  reached  a  depth  of  insight,  and  a 
breadth  of  critical  principle  which  show  an  im- 
measurable puperiority ;  while  the  century  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  the  style  of  periodical 
writing,  and  the  infinite  fecundity  of  prose  fiction. 
It  is  true,  there  had  been  Guardians,  Spectators, 

*  tfrom  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Jan,  1, 1851. 
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Gentlemen's  Magazines,  and  Critical  Reviews,  be* 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(1802),  but  they  were  mere  penny  whistles  of 
thought  and  criticism  compared  with  the  trumpet 
blasts  of  our  recent  quarterlies.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Le  Sago,  Boccaccio,  Bun- 
yan,  Defoe,  Swifr,  and  Fielding  had  written  stories 
before  the  mighty  Wizard  of  the  North  began  to 
pour  out  of  his  inexhaustible  fount,  that  series  of 
tales  in  which  he  almost  rivals  Shakspeare  in  the 
creation  of  character,  and  surpasses  Lope  Be  Vega 
in  fertility  of  invention.  But  the  peculiar  distinc- 
tion of  our  time  is,  that  while  those  immortal  nar- 
rators illustrated  at  distant  intervals,  and  each  by 
himself,  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  fruitful 
effort  of  Scott  was  but  the  beginning  of  an  activity 
that  has  gone  on  widening  and  extending  its  influ- 
ences, until  novels  have  become  an  article  of  daily 
production  and  daily  luxury.  Every  well-educated 
man  or  woman  is  a  reader  of  them;  and  almost 
every  well-educated  man  or  woman  a  writer.  Ex- 
patiating over  every  subject  —  illuminating  his- 
tory, science,  government,  and  religion,  as  well  as 
the  mariners  and  customs  of  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple—  invading  all  realms  of  earth  and  air,  and, 
at  times,  even  the  bottomless  abysses,  they  have 
opened  new  worlds  of  thought  and  sentiment,  and 
purveyed  to  millions  of  minds  an  infinite  diversity 
of  nourishment  and  pleasure. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  rapid  and  multifarious 
development  of  certain  kinds  of  writings,  our  age 
has  witnessed  the  creation  of  an  almost  entire 
national  literature.  Germany,  which  in  literary 
productiveness  and  vigor  is  now  the  foremost 
nation,  was  scarcely  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Saving  Luther, 
and  n  few  other  reformers,  her  writers  were  mostly 
of  a  jejune  and  imitative  class,  who  withered  under 
an  emasculate  dependence  on  Roman  and  French 
models.  But  with  the  advent  of  Wieland,  Lessing, 
Herder,  and  especially  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  — 
nearly  all  of  whose  efforts  date  since  the  French 
revolution — her  literature  has  expanded  until  it 
has  finally  become  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
modern  culture.  In  any  one  year  now,  it  pro- 
duces more  sound  learning,  more  useful  science, 
more  genuine  criticism,  and  more  beautiful  -fiction 
than  it  was  usual  to  produce  in  whole  centuries 
before. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  time  is,  that  literary  men  of  different 
nations  are  becoming  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  all  that  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  their  respec- 
tive productions.  The  barriers  of  ignorance  which 
formerly  separated  them  are  thrown  down,  and 
they  begin  to  regard  themselves,  for  the  first  time, 
as  a  real  Republic  of  Letters,  consecrated  to  the 
loftiest  purposes,  and  laying  up  for  all  mankind 
an  indestructible  inheritance  of  Beauty  and  Truth. 
No  Pere  Bowhours,  as  Carlyle  says,  now  inquires 
whether  a  German  can  possibly  ** possess  a  soul;" 
no  Voltaire  ridicules  Shakspeare  as  a  huge  Gilles 
de  Foires,  or  drunken  savage;  no  English  critic 
describes  Goethe  or  Schiller  as  mere  master-work- 
ers in  a  great  stagnant  pool  of  indecency  and  dul- 
ness.  The  once  exclusive  treasures  of  the  nations 
are  thrown  open  to  common  possession,  and  the 
mind  of  each  people,  confessing  the  characteristic 
worth  of  all  the  others,  finds  everywhere  traits  of 
excellence  and  nobleness.  It  finds  that  we  all 
live  by  one  human  heart,  and  are  advancing  in 
different  ways  to  the  same  great  goal  of  human, 
elevation. 


Yet  the  tendencies  of  modern  literature  are 
shown  quite  as  strongly  by  another  fact,  which  is, 
that  it  aims  to  become  universal,  both  in  the  sub- 
jects it  handles  and  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  It  seeks  for  its  materials,  as  its  re- 
cipients, on  every  side  ;  no  longer  confined  to  a 
narrow  list  of  time-consecrated  themes,  it  expands 
itself  to  broader  and  more  general  interests.  It 
has  learned  the  inestimable  secret,  that  no  object 
in  the  universe  is  unworthy  of  note,  that  nothing 
which  concerns  the  human  heart  is  either  low  or 
trivial  or  commonplace.  It  sees  that  every  sprig 
which  falls  to  the  ground  is  connected  with  that 
wonderful  Tree  of  Life,  whose  roots,  ramifying 
through  the  earth,  make  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  globe,  while  its  branches,  growing  year  by 
year,  reach  up  to  the  topmost  heaven.  It  sees 
that  every  emotion  in  the  meanest  human  soul  is 
the  emotion  of  an  infinite  spirit,  susceptible  of  an 
infinite  happiness  or  infinite  fall.  It  reverences 
the  whole  of  Nature;  but,  above  all,  it  sympa- 
thizes with  the  whole  of  Man.  It  strives  to  reveal 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  there  is  in  all  exist- 
ence ;  and  to  show  how  rich  in  delight  and  noble- 
ness are  the  lowly  and  the  habitual,  even  more 
than  the  lofty  and  distant.  Behind  the  realities 
of  daily  routine  and  toil,  we  are  made  to  see  an 
exhaustless  ideal  world,  glorious  in  enchantments 
and  fertile  with  every  joy.  Our  homes  and  poor- 
est social  duties  are  filled  with  dignity,  and  our 
mother  earth,  trodden  and  trailed  in  the  dust  as 
she  has  been,  raised  to  her  proper  place  among 
the  planets  of  the  skies. 

Consider,  again,  the  unexampled  rapidity  with 
which  literature  has  been  diffused  !  Consider  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  teeming  age 
of  the  printing-press  —  the  age  of  cheap  books 
and  cheaper  newspapers  —  the  age  when  infant, 
and  Sunday,  and  ragged,  and  free,  and  classical 
schools,  have  taught  multitudes  of  all  classes  to 
read.  In  Germany  alone  any  year's  book  fair 
would  exhibit  more  new  publications  than  was 
contained  in  many  an  ancient  world-famous  library. 
One  leading  publisher  now  will  often  have  upon 
his  shelves  a  larger  variety  of  books  than  would 
have  supplied  the  reading  of  the  world  a  century 
ago.  Every  day  the  groaning  press  pours  out  its 
thousands  of  volumes.  Not  light,  trashy,  or  worth- 
less works ;  on  the  contrary,  the  best  specimens 
of  the  best  literatures  of  all  ages.  The  choicest 
treasures  of  .ancient  art  —  the  ample  tomes  of  the 
learned  eras  —  the  sacred  classics  of  England's 
ripest  period — books  of  science,  of  research,  of 
antiquities,  of  criticism,  of  philosophical  inquiry 
and  theological  disquisition  —  mingled  with  an 
overwhelming  profusion  of  travels,  biographies, 
essays,  poems,  novels,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  —  are 
issued  and  reissued  till  one  wonders  how  the 
world  contains  them  all.  "What  books  fail  to  hold, 
overflows  into  the  periodical  and  the  newspaper. 
A  single  print  now  will  circulate  among  its  fifty 
thousand  subscribers,  and  be  read  daily  by  twice 
that  number  of  persons;  yet  there  are  hundreds 
of  these  penny  prints.  A  single  religious  society 
will  send  the  words  of  Paul  or  John  to  a  greater 
number  of  minds  in  seven  days  than  Paul  or  John 
could  have  preached  to  had  they  preached  inces- 
santly for  seven  times  seven  years.  All  the  pul- 
pits in  the  city  do  not  address,  once  a  week,  a 
congregation  as  large  as  that  daily  addressed  by 
half  a* dozen  editors.  So  swift  and  prolific,  in 
short,  are  the  multiplying  energies  of  the  press, 
that  it  alone  would  have  placed  the  people  of  the 
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Nineteenth  Century  in  possession  of  a  power  more 
tremendous  than  was  ever  before  wielded  by  our 
race.  .  .  . 

JOHN  G.  SAXE. 

JOHDT  G.  SAXE  was  born  at  Highgate,  Franklin 
County,  Vermont,  June  2,  1816.  He  was  gra- 
duated at  Middlebury  College  in  1839,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  since  been, 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  his 
native  State. 


In  1849  Mr.  Saxe*  published  a  volume  of  Poems 
including  Progress,  a,  Satire,  originally  delivered 
at  a  college  commencement,  and  a  number  of 
shorter  pieces,  many  of  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Saxe  delivered  a  poem  on 
The  Times  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
Association.  This  production  is  included  in  the 
enlarged  edition  of  his  volume,  in  1852.  He  has 
since  frequently  appeared  before  the  public  on 
college  and  other  anniversaries,  as  the  poet  of  the 
occasion,  well  armed  with  the  light  artillery  of 
jest  and  epigram.  In  the  summer  of  1855  he  pro- 
nounced a  brilliant  poem  on  Literature  and  the 
Time",  at  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Associate 
Alumni  of  the  Free  Academy  in  New  York. 


BHYHB  OF  THE  SAIL. 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

Battling  over  ridges," 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale, — 
Bless  me  (  this  is  pleasant. 

Hiding  on  the  rail  I 

Men  of  different  "  stations" 
In  the  eye  of  Fame, 


Here  are  very  quickly 
Coming  to  the  same. 

High  and  lowly  people, 
Birds  of  every  feather, 

On  a  common  level 
Travelling  together  ! 

Gentleman  in  shorts, 

Looming  very  tall; 
Gentleman  at  large  ; 

Talking  very  small  ; 
Gentleman  in  tights, 

With  a  loose-ish  mien  ; 
Gentleman  in  gray, 

Looking  rather  green. 

Gentleman  quite  old, 

Asking  for  the  news; 
Gentleman  in  black, 

In  a  fit  of  blues  ; 
Gentleman  in  claret, 

Sober  .'is  a  vicar  ; 
Gentleman  in  Tweed, 

Dreadfully  in  liquor  1 

Stranger  on  the  right, 

Looking  very  sunny, 
Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny. 
Now  the  smiles  are  thicker, 

Wonder  what  they  mean  I 
Faith,  he's  got  the  KNICKER- 

BOCKER J 


Stranger  on  the  lefb, 

Closing  up  his  peepers, 
Kow  he  snores  amain, 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers; 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation, 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  "  Association  r 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks, 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks  ; 
Boguish  looking  fellow, 

Turning  to  the  stranger, 
Says  it's  his  opinion 

She  is  out  of  danger! 

Woman  with  her  baby, 

Sitting  vis-a-vis; 
Baby  keeps  a  squalling, 

Woman  looks  at  me  ; 
Asks  about  the  distance, 

Says  it's  tiresome  talking; 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  very  shocking  1 

Market  -woman  careful 

Of  the  precious  casket, 
Knowing  eggs  are  eggs, 

Tightly  holds  her  basket; 
Feeling  that  a  smash, 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 

Rather  prematurely! 

Singing  through  the  forests* 

Itattliiig  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  "o'er  the  vale  j 
Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant, 

Biding  on  the  rail! 
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BOinsnET  TO  A  CLAM. 

Dum  tacent  dam&iA, 

Inglorious  friend!  most  confident  I  am 
Thy  life  is  one  of  very  little  ease  • 
Albeit  men  mock  thee  "with,  thy  similes 
And  prate  of  beirig  "  happy  as  a  clam!" 
What  though  thy  shell  protects  thy  fragile  head 
From  the  sharp  bailiffs  of  the  briny  sea? 
Thy  valves  are,  sure,  no  safety-valves  to  thee. 
While  rsikes  are  free  to  desecrate  thy  bed, 
And  bear  thee  off, — as  foeinen  take  then  spoil, 
Far  from  thy  friends  and  family  to  roam : 
Forced,  like  a  Hessian,  from  thy  native  home, 
To  meet  destruction  in  a  foreign  broil ! 

Though  thou  art  tender,  yet  thy  humble  bard 
Declares,  0  clam  I  thy  case  is  shocking  hard! 


MY  BOYHOOD. 


Ah  me  I  those  joyous  days  are  gone  I 
I  little  dreamt,  till  they  were  flown, 

How  fleeting  were  the  hours ! 
For,  lest  he  break  the  pleasing  spell, 
Time  bears  for  youth  a  muffled  bell, 
And  hides  his  face  in  flowers ! 

Ah  I  well  I  mind  me  of  the  dflvs, 
Still  bright  in  memory's  flattering  rays 

When  all  was  fair  and  new ; 
When  knaves  were  otily  found  in  books, 
And  friends  were  known  by  friendly  looks,, 

And  love  was  always  true ! 

While  yet  of  sin  I  scarcely  dreamed, 
And  everything  was  \vhnt  it  seemed, 

And  all  too  bright  for  choice ; 
When  fays  were  wont  to  guard  my  sleep 
And  Crusoe  still  could  make  me  weep, 

And  Santaclaus,  rejoice ! 

When  heaven  was  pictured  to  my  thought, 
(In  spite  of  all  my  mother  taught 

Of  happiness  serene) 
A  theatre  of  boyish  plays — • 
One  glorious  round  of  holidays, 

Without  a  school  between ! 

Ah  me !  these  joyous  days  are  gone  j 
I  little  dreamt  till  they  were  flown, 

How  fleeting  were  the  hours! 
For,  lest  he  break  the  pleasing. spell, 
Time  bears  for  youth  a  muffled  bell, 

And  hides  his  face  in  flowers ! 

A  new  volume  of  poems  was  published  by 
Mr.  Saxe,  at  Boston,  in  1860,  entitled,  The 
Money -King,  and  other  Poems.  Its  chief  con- 
tents are  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  delivered 
at  Yale  College,  in  1854,  which  gives  name  to 
the  book  ;  a  poem,  "The  Press,"  recited  before 
the  literary  societies  of  Brown  University,  the 
following  year ;  several  humorous  narratives, 
and  a  collection  of  those  pleasant  lyrics,  for  the 
production  of  which  the  author  is  so  well  known 
tc  the  public.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
George  P.  Marsh,  "  a  "lady  endowed  with  the 
best  gifts  of  nature  and  culture,  and  adorned 
with  all  womanly  graces."  From  the  preface, 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Saxe's  previous  collection  of 
his  poems,  published  ten  years  before,  had 
passed  in  that  time  through  sixteen  editions.  Mr. 
Saxe  has  since  published  Clever  Stories  of  Many 
Nations,  Rendered  in  Rhyme  (small  4to,  illustra- 
ted), a  volume  oi'Jffumorous  and  Satirical  Poems, 
and  a  complete  cabinet  edition  of  his  Poetical 
Works. 


**In  1866  appeared  The  Masquerade,  and  Other 
Poems,  a  series  of  sparkling  poems,  sonnets,  and 
epigrams,  chiefly  in  the  humorous  vein.  Fables 
and  Legends  of  Many  Countries,  Rendered  in 
Rhyme,  followed  six  years  later.  This  work, 
"  dedicated  to  my  three  daughters,"  was  similar 
in  spirit  and  execution  to  Oliver  Stories,  pre- 
serving many  droll  anecdotes,  with  occasionally 
a  pungent  moral,  in  as  inimitable  verses.  A 
choice  edition  of  Mr.  Saxe's  Poetical  Works  was 
issued  in  1868,  and  another  (the  uHighgate 
Edition"),  with  his  latest  additions  and  cor- 
rections, in  1870.  A  "Diamond  Edition  "  of  his 
Poems  was  issued  three  years  later,  on  the  basis 
of  the  thirty-ninth  edition ;  and  also  u  The  Proud 
Miss  McBride,"  as  a  holiday  Irochitre,  illustrated 
by  Hoppin.  Since  Mr.  Saxe  quitted  journalism, 
in  1858,  he  has  devoted  his  time  wholly  to  lit- 
erature and  lecturing. 

**MY  CASTLE  IJT  SPAIN. 

There 's  a  castle  in  Spain,,  very  charming  to  see, 
Though  built  without -money  or  toil; 

Of  this  handsome  estate  I  am  owner  in  fee, 
And  paramount  lord  of  the  «oil ; 

And  oft  as  \  may  T  'm  accustojaecl  to  go 

And  live,  like  a  king,  in  my  B^etatsh  Chateau ! 

There 's  a  dame  most  bewitchingly  xounded  and 


"Whose  wishes  are  nevei*  absurd ; 
Who  doesn't  object  to  my  smoking  a  pipe, 

Nor  insist  on  the  ultimate  word*; 
In  short,  she's  the  pink  of  perfection,  you  know, 
And    she    lives,   like   a   queen,   in  my  Spanish 
Chateau ! 

I've  a  family  too  ;  the  delightfulest  girls, 

And  a  bevy  of  beautiful  boys; 
All  quite  the  reverse  of  those  juvenile  churls, 

Whose  pleasure  is  mischief  and  noise ; 
No  modern  Cornelia  might  venture  to  show 
Such  jewels  as  those  in  my  Spanish  Chateau ! 

I  have  servants  who  seek  their  contentment  in 

mine, 

And  always  mind  what  they  are  at ; 
Who  never  embezzle  the  sugar  and  wine, 

And  slander  the  innocent  cat ; 
Neither  saucy,  nor  careless,  nor  stupidly  slow, 
Are    the    servants   who    wait    in    my   Spanish 
Chateau ! 

I  have  pleasant  companions;  most,  affable  folk, 
And  each  with  the  heart  of  a  brother; 

Keen  wits  who  enjoy  an  antagonist's  joke  ; 
And  beauties  who 're  fond  of  each  other; 

Such  people,  indeed,  as  you  never  may  know, 

Unless  you  should  come  to  my  Spanish  Chateau! 

I  have  friends,  whose  commission  for  wearing  the 

name, 

In  kindness  unfailing,  is  shown  ; 
"Who  pay  to  another  the  duty  they  claim, 

And  deem  his  successes  their  own  ; 
Who  joy  in  his  gladness,  and  weep  at  his  woe, 
You  '11  find  them  (where  else  ?)   in  my  Spanish 
Chateau ! 

"  0  fd  MC  semper  !  "  I  oftentimes  say, 
(Though  'tis  idle,  I  know,  to  complain,) 

To  think  that  again  I  must  force  me  away 
From  my  beautiful  castle  in  Spain  i 
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All!  would  that  my  stars  had  determined  It  so 
I  might   live   the  year  round  in  my  Spanish 
Chateau ! 

**  EGO  ET  ECHO  —  A  PHANTASY. 

I  asked  of  Echo,  t'  other  day, 

(Whose  words  are  few  and  often  funny,) 
What  to  a  novice  she  could  say 

Of  courtship,  love,  and  matrimony  ? 

Quoth  Echo,  plainly: — "Matter-o* -money /" 

Whom  should  I  marry  ?  —  should  it  he 
A  dashing  damsel,  gay  and  pert,  — 

A  pattern  of  inconstancy ; 
Or  selfish,  mercenary  flirt? 
Quoth  Echo,  sharply ;  —  "  Nary  flirt !  " 

What  if —  aweary  of  the  strife 

That  long  has  lured  the  dear  deceiver — 

She  promise  to  amend  her  life, 

And  sin  no  more,  can  I  believe  her? 

Quoth  Echo,  very  promptly :  —  "  Leave  her/  " 

But  if  some  maiden  with  a  heart, 
On  me  should  venture  to  bestow  it: 

Pray  should  I  act  the  wiser  part     * 
To  take  the  treasure;  or  forego  it? 
Quoth  Echo,  with  decision:  —  "  Go  it  I " 

Suppose  a  billet-doux,  (in  rhyme,) 
As  warm  as  if  Catullus  penned  it, 

Declare  her  beauty  so  sublime 

That  Cytherea's  can't  transcend  it, — 
Quoth  Echo,  very  clearly :  —  "  Send  it!  " 

But  what  if,  seemingly  afraid 

To  bind  her  fate  in  Hymen's  fetter, 

She  vow  she  means  to  die  a  maid,  — 
In  answer  to  my  loving  letter? 
Quoth  Echo,  rather  coolly:  —  "Let  her!" 

What  if,  in  spite  of  her  disdain, 

I  find  my  heart  entwined  about 
With  Cupid's  dear,  delicious  chain, 

So  closely  that  I  can't  get  out? 

Quoth  Echo,  laughingly :  —  «*  Get  out/'* 

But  if  some  maid  with  beauty  blest ; 

As  pure  and  fair  as  Heaven  can  make  her, 

Will  share  my  labor  and  my  rest, 

Till  envious  Death  shall  overtake  her?  — 
Quoth  Echo,  (aotto  voce)  :  —  "  Take  her!" 

** CHEAP  ENOUGH. 

They've  a  saying  in  Italy,  pointed  and  terse, 
That  a  pretty  girl's  smiles  are  the  tears  of  the 

purse ; 
"What  matter?"  says  Charley,  " can  diamonds 

be  cheap? 
Let   lovers    be    happy,    though    pulses    should 

weep  1 " 

**  NEVER  TOO   LATE  TO  MEND. 

"Here,  wife,"  says  Will,  "I  pray  you  devote 
Just  half  a  minute  to  mend  this  coat 

Which  a  nail  has  chanced  to  rend." 
"  JT  is  ten  o'clock  I "  said  his  drowsy  mate. 
"I  know,"  said  Will,  "it  is  rather  late; 

But  'tis  *  never  too  late  to  mend'  I" 

**  THE  BLIND  MEN  AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 

A  HINDOO  FABLE. 

I. 

It  was  six  men  of  Indostan, 

To  learning  much  inclined, 
Who  went  to  see  the  Elephant, 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind,) 


That  each  by  observation 
Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

n. 
The  First  approached  the  Elephant, 

And,  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side, 

At  once  began  to  bawl : 
"  God  bless  me  !  —but  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall ! }* 


The  Second,  feeling  of  the  tusk, 
Cried  "Ho!  what  have  we  here 

So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 
To  me  *t  is  mighty  clear 

This  wonder  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear  I  " 

IV. 

The  Third  approached  the  animal, 

And,  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands, 

Thus  boldly  up  and  spake:  — 
"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake ! " 


The  Fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand, 

And  felt  about  the  knee ; 
"What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,"  quoth  he; 
«*  'T  is  clear  enough  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree  !  " 

Ti. 
The  Fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear, 

Said,  "  E'en  the  blindest  man 
Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most: 

Deny  the  fact  who  can, 
This  marvel  of  an  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  fan !  " 

VII. 

The  Sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 

About  the  beast  to  grope, 
Than  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail 

That  fell  within  his  scope, 
"I  see,"  quoth  he;   "  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope !  " 

Till. 

And  so  the  men  of  Indostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long, 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong, 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right, 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong  1 

MOKAL, 
So,  oft  in  theologic  wars 

The  disputants,  I  ween, 
Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 

Of  what  each  other  mean, 
And  prate  about  an  Elephant 

Not  one  of  them  has  seen! 


**HOTT  IT   HAPPENED. 

AN  ORIENTAL  APOLOGUE  —  FROM  FABLES  AND  LEGENDS.' 
I. 

Dame  Nature,  when  her  work  was  done, 

And  she  had  rested  from  creation, 
Called  up  her  creature?,  one  by  one, 

To  fix  for  each  his  life's  duration* 
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The  ass  came  first,  but  drooped  his  ears 
On  learning  that  the  dame  intended 

That  he  should  bear  for  thirty  years 
His  panniers  ere  his  labor  ended. 

in. 
So  Nature,  like  a  gentle  queen 

(The  story  goes),  fit  once  relented, 
And  changed  the  thirty  to  eighteen, 

Wherewith  the  ass  was  well  contented. 

IV. 

The  dog  came  next,  but  plainly  said 
So  long  a  life  could  be  but  hateful; 

So  Nature  gave  him  twelve  instead. 
Whereat  the  dog  was  duly  grateful. 

v. 
Next  came  the  ape;  but  Nature,  when 

He  grumbled  like  the  dog  and  donkey, 
Instead  of  thirty  gave  him  ten, 

Which  quite  appeased  the  angry  monkey. 

VI. 

At  last  came  man  ;  how  brief  appears 
The  term  assigned,  for  work  or  pleasure ! 

"Alas!  "  he  cried,  ltbut  thirty  years? 
0  Nature,  lengthen  out  the  measure  I " 

TIT. 
"Well  then,  I  give  thee  eighteen  more 

(The  ass's  years);  art  thou  contented?  " 
"Nay,"  said  the  beggar,  **I  implore 

A  longer  term."     The  Dame  consented. 

VIII. 

"I  add  the  dog's  twelve  years  beside. ' 

'*  T  is  not  enough, !  "     **For  thy  persistence, 

I  add  ten  more,"  the  Dame  replied, 
"The  period  of  the  ape's  existence." 

IX. 

And  thus  of  man's  threescore  and  ten, 
The  thirty  years  at  the  beginning 

Are  his  of  right,,  and  only  then 
He  wins  what  e'er  's  worth  the  winning. 


Then  come  the  ass's  eighteen  years, 

A  weary  space  of  toil  and  trouble, 
Beset  with  crosses,  cares,  and  fears, 

When  joys  grow  less  and  sorrows  double. 

XI. 

The  dog's  twelve  years  come  on,  at  length, 
When,  man,  the  jest  of  every  scorner, 

Bereft  of  manhood's  pride  and  strength. 
Sits  growling,  toothless,  in  a  corner. 

xn. 
At  last,  the  destined  term  to  nil, 

The  ape's  ten  years  come  lagging  after, 
And  man,  a.  chattering  imbecile, 

Is  but  a  theme  for  childish,  laughter. 

JESSE  AMES  SPENCER 

WAS  born  June  17, 1816,  at  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess 
county,  New  York.  His  father's  family,  originally 
froi))  England,  came  over  with  the  colony  which 
founded  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  On  his  mother's 
side  (her  name  was  Aines)  he  claims  distant  con- 
nexion with  Fisher  Ames,  the  orator  and  patriot. 
Having  removed  to  New  York  city  in  the  year 
1825,  he  received  a  good  English  education,  and 
for  several  years  was  an  assistant  to  his  father  as 


city  surveyor.  He  chose  at  first  to  learn  a  tra<1e7 
and  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  print- 
ing business  ;  but  the  way  having  been  providen- 
tially opened,  he  determined  to  engage  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  sacred  ministry.  He  entered  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1834,  and  was  graduated  with 
high  classical  honors  in  1837.  He  then  pursued 
the  course  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  Jaly,  1840.  He  accepted  the  rec- 
torship of  St.  James's  church,  Oophen,  New  York, 
directly  after.  Health  having  failed  him  in  1842, 
by  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  spent  the  winter 
of  1842—3  at  Nice,  Sardinia.  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1843,  ha  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  in 
schools  and  privately,  to  editing  a  juvenile  maga- 
zine, The  Young  Churchman's  Miscellany,  and 
other  literary  labors.  Eai  ly  in  the  year  1  848  he  had 
a  severe  illness  ;  was  again  sent  abroad  ;  travelled 
through  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  during  the  sum- 
mer in  company  with  Mr.  George  W.  Pratt.  "With 
the  same  gentleman  he  arrived  in  Alexandria  in 
December,  1848;  ascended  the  Nile,  sj  en  t  some 
months  in  Egypt,  crossed  the  desert  in  March, 
1849,  travelled  through  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  left  for  Europe.  He  reached 
New  Yoik  in  August,  1849.  The  following  year 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Latin  and  Orien- 
tal languages  in  Burlington  College,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  chosen  editor  and  secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union 
and  Church  Book  Society,  November,  1851,  and 
resigned  iiLl857.  He  received  the  degree  of  S. 
T.  D.  from  Columbia  College  in  1852. 

Dr.  Spencer's  writings  are,  a  volume  of  Dis- 
courses, in  1843  ;  a  History  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, 18mo.,  1846;  an  edition  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament in  Greek,  uith  Notes  on  the  Historical 
Books,  12mo.,  1847;  Canard  Commentaries,  with 
copious  Notes,  Lexicon,  etc.,  12mo.,  1848;  and  a 
volume  of  foreign  travel,  Egypt  ai,d  the  Holy 
Land,  1849  (4th  edition,  1854);  and  the  Arnold 
Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Books,  6  vols.,  revised, 
1846-8. 

**In  1858,  Dr.  Spencer  issued  the  History  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Administration  of  James 
Buchanan,  in  three  quarto  volumes.  -This  work 
was  subsequently  republished  in  semi-monthly 
parts,  in  English  and  German,  and  was  brought 
down  by  an  additional  volume  to  1869.  In  18*70, 
appeared  Greek  Praxis  for  Beginners  ;  The  Young 
Ruler,  1871  ;  Street  Oars  on  Sunday,  a  prize  tract 
essay;  and  a  Course  of  English  Reading,  1873. 
He  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Flatbush, 
L.  L,  from  1863-5.  Since  October,  1  869,  he  has 
held  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

WILLIAM  SHELTOIT 


WAS  born  at  Jamaica,  Queens  County,  Long 
Island,  where  his  father,  Dr.  Nathan  Shelton,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  lived,  much  respected  as  a 
physician.  The  son  was  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1834.  He  subsequently  em-  ' 
ployed  much  of  his  time  in  literature  at  his  home 
on  Long  Island,  writing  frequently  for  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed 
a  series  of  local  humorous  sketches,  commencing 
with  The  Kushow  Property,  a  tale  of  Crowhill  in 
1848,  and  followed  by  The  Tinnecum  Papers, 
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and  other  miscellaneous  articles,  including  several 
refined  criticisms  of  Vincent  Bourne,  Charles 
Lamb,  and  other  select  authors. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Shelton  published  anonymously 
his  first  volume,  The  Trollopiad;  or  Travelling 
Gentlemen  in  America,  a  satire,  by  Nil  Admi- 
rari,  Esq.,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Trollope.  It  is  in 
rhyming  pentameter,  shrewdly  sarcastic,  and 
liberally  garnished  with  notes  preservative  of  the 
memory  of  the  series  of  gentlemen,  who*e  hurried 
tours  in  America  and  flippant  descriptions  were 
formerly  so  provocative  of  the  ire  of  native  writers. 
As  a  clever  squib,  and  a  curious  record  of  a  past 
state  of  literature,  the  Trollopiad  is  worthy  a 
placs  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious. 

In  18  t7,  Mr.  Shelton  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  vocation,  has  occu- 
pied country  parishes  at  Hantington,  Long  Island, 
and  the  old  village  of  Fishkill,  Dutchess  county, 
New  York.  In  185i  he  became  rector  of  a  church 
at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  where  he  is  at  present 
established. 

Savera'  of  his  writings  have  grown  out  of  his 
experiences  as  a  rural  clergyman,  and  are  among 
the  happiest  sketches  of  the  fertile  topic  afforded 
in  that  fisld  under  the  voluntary  system  in  Ame- 
rica which  have  yet  appeared.  He  is  a  genial, 
kindly  hummst,  and  his  pictures  of  this  class  in. 
The  Rector  of  St.  B^rdolptis,  or  Superannuated, 
published  in  1832,  and  Peeps  from  a  Belfry,  or 
the  Pai-ish  Sketch  Boole,  in  1855,  while  trathtully 
presenting  all  that  is  due  to  satire,  are  so  tempered 
by  pathos  and  simplicity  that  they  would  have 
won  the  heart  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself. 

In  another  more  purely  moral  vein  Mr.  Shelton. 
ha^  published  two  apologues,  marked  by  poetical 
refinement,  and  a  delicate,  fanciful  invention:  Si't- 
lander  aid  the  Dragon  (in  1850),  and  Crystal- 
line,  or  the-  Heir&m  of  Fj,U  Dow  fie  Oaxtle.  These 
are  fairy  tales  designed  to  exhibit  the  evils  in  the 
world  of  suspicion  and  detraction. 

In  yet  another  line  Mr.  Shelton  has  published 
a  volume,  Up  the  River,  composed  of  a  series  of 
rural  sketches,  dating  from  his  parish  in  Dutchess 
county,  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  an  exceedingly  plea- 
sant book  in  its  tasteful,  truthful  observations  of 
nature  and  animal  life,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
country,  mterspersed  with  occasional  criticism  of 
favorite  books,  and  invigorated  throughout  by  the 
individual  humors  of  the  narrator. 

Mr.  Shelton  has  also  published  two  lectures  on 
The  Gr&ld  Mania,  and  The  Use  and  Abme  of  Rea- 
son, delivered  before  the  Huntington  (Long  Is- 
land) Library  Association  in  1850. 


A  BUBIAL  AMONG  THE  MOTTOTAINS— -FBOM  PEEPS  FROM  A 
BBO-KY. 

Several  times  has  the  summer  come  and  go:ie — 
several  times  have  the  sear  and  crisped  leaves  of  au- 
tumn fallen  to  the  ground,  since  it  was  my  privilege 
to  administer  for  a  single  winter  to  a  small  pari&h  in 
the  "wilderness.  I  call  it  the  wilderness  only  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  gay  and  splendid  metropolis 
from  which  I  went.  For  how  great  the  contrast 
from,  the  din  of  commerce,  from  noisy  streets,  attract- 
ive sights,  and  people  of  all  nations,  to  a  village 
among  the  mountains,  "where  the  attention  is  even 
arrested  by  a  falling  leaf.  It  was  among  the  most 
magiifiee.it  scenes  of  nature,  whose  massive  outlines 


have  imprintel  themselves  on  my  recollection  with 
a  distinctness  which  can  never  be  effaced. 

I  account  it  a  privilege  to  have  spent  a  winter  in 
Vermont,  The  gorgeous  character  of  the  scenery, 
the  intelligence  and  education  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
exselience  yet  simplicity  of  living,  its  health  and 
hospitality,  rendered  the  stay  both  profitable  and 
agreeable.  Well  do  I  remember  those  Sunday  morn- 
ings, when,  with  the  little  Winooski  river  on  the 
right  hand,  wriggling  through  the  ice,  and  with  a 
snow-clad  spur  of  the  mountains  on  the  left,  I  wend- 
ed my  solitary  way  through  the  cutting  wind  to  the 
somewhat  remote  and  somewhat  thinly-attended  lit- 
tle church.  But  the  -warmth,  intelligence,  refine- 
ment, and  respectful  attention  of  that  small  band  of 
worshippers  fully  compensated  for  the  atmosphere 
without,  which  often  ranged  below  zero.  It  id  true 
that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  educated 
to  attend  the  Congregational  (usually  denominated 
the  Brick  Church),  where  a  young  man  of  fine  talents, 
who  was  my  friend,  administered  to  the  largo  flock 
committed  to  his  charge. 

How  oft  with  him  IVe  ranged  the  snow-clad  hill, 

Where  grew  the  pine-tree  and  the  towering  oak  I 
And  as  the  white  fogs  all  the  valley  fill, 

And  axe  re-echoed  to  the  woodman's  stroke, 
While  frozen  flakes  were  squeaking  under  foot, 

And  distant  tinklings  from  the  vale  arise, 
Upward  and  upward  still  the  way  we  took, 

As  souls  congenial  tower  toward  the  skies. 

"We  talked  of  things  which  did  beseem  tho  place, 

Matters  of  moment  to  the  Church  and  State, 
The  upward,  downward  progress  of  the  race, 

Predestination,  Destiny,  and  Fate. 
He  tracked  the  thoughts'of  Calvin  or  of  Kant, 

Such  lore  as  from  His  learned  fire  he  drew; 
I  searched  the  tomes  of  D'Oyley  and  of  Man t, 

O?  sipped  the  sweetness  of  Castalian  dew. 
So  when  the  mountain  path  grew  dim  to  view, 

And  woollen  tippets  were  congealed  or  damp, 
Swift  to  the  vale  our  journey  we  renew, 

Jielight  the  fire,  and  trim  the  student's  lamp. 

Ordinary  occurrences  impress  themselves  more 
deeply,  associated  with  scenes  whose  features  are  so 
grand.  A  conversation  with  a  friend  will  be  re- 
membered with  greater  accuracy  if  it  be  made  upon 
the  mountain  or  in  the  storm ;  and  not  with  less  de- 
votion does  the  heart  respond  to  the  worship  of  God 
if  his  holy  temple  be  builded  among  scenes  of  beauty , 
if  it  have  no  pillars  but  the  uncarved  rocks,  no  raft- 
ers but  the  sunbeams,  and  no  dome  but  the  skies. 
Thus,  while  residing  on  the  mountains,  I  kept  on  the 
tablets  of  memory  an  unwritten,  diary,  from  which 
it  is  pleasant  to  draw  forth  an  occasional  leaf. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  boreal 
breath  is  so  keen,  after  such  a  walk  with  my  friend 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  I  returned  at 
nightfall  to  my  chamoer,  with  my  camlet  cloak  and 
hat  completely  covered  with  snow.  The  flakes  were 
large,  starry,  and  disposed  themselves  in  the  shape 
of  crystals.  After  much  stamping  of  the  feet,  shak- 
ing the  cloak,  and  thumping  with  a  drum-like  sound 
upon  the  hat,  I  began  to  stuff  into  the  box-stove  (for 
nothing  but  Russian  stoves  will  keep  you  warm  in 
Vermont)  a  plenty  of  maple-wood  which  abounds  in 
those  regions,  and  which,  after  hickory,  makes  the 
most  delightful  fire  in  the  world.  Then,  having 
dried  my  damp  feet,  looked  reflectingiy  into  the 
coals,  answered  the  tea-bell,  and,  ns  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  drank  a  cup  of  the  weed  called  tea,  I  re- 
turned to  my  solitary  apartment,  snuffed  the  candles, 
laid  out  a  due  quantity  of  ruled  "  Sermon  paper,1* 
wiped  the  rusty  steel  pens,  and  began  to  reflect, 
What  theme  will  be  most  appropriate  for  the  season  ? 
Let  me  examine  the  Lessons — let  me  see  if  I  can  find 
some  sentiment  in  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  for  the  day, 
on  which  it  will  be  proper  to  enlarge.  Such  search 
in  the  Prayer  Book  is  never  in  vain.  The  course  ia 
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marked  out—the  path  clear.  For  not  more  equally 
is  the  natural'year  distinguished  by  day  and  night, 
cold  and  heat,  storm  and  sunlight,  winter  and  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  than  is  the  "  Year  of  our  Lord" 
by  times  and  seasons,  which  are  the  ^events  in  His 
lifetime,  and  which  are  the  very  periods  hy  which 
to  direct  our  course.  If  in  this  work-day  world  the 
daily  service  of  the  sanctuary  cannot  be  attended, 
let  the  devout  Christian,  let  the  earnest  Churchman, 
at  least  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  those 
daily  lessons  which  the  Church,  through  Holy  Writ, 
teaches. 

Scarce  had  I  disposed  myself  for  an  evening^  work, 
when  I  was  called  on  with  a  request  to  perform  fu- 
neral services  on  the  nest  day,  over  the  body  of  a 
poor  Irish  laborer,  killed  suddenly  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  by  the  blasting  of  rocks. 

The  priest  was  absent ;  for  although  there  was  a 
numerous  body,  perhaps  several  hundred  Irish  Ca- 
tholics in  that  vicinity,  he  came  only  once  in  six 
weeks.  During  the  interval  those  poor  people  were 
left  without  shepherd ;  and  as  they  had  a  regard  for 
the  decencies  of  Christian  burial,  they  sometimes,  as 
on  this  occasion,  requested  the  church  clergyman  to 
be  at  hand.  I  willingly  consented  to  do  what  ap- 
peared a  necessary  charity,  although  I  apprehended, 
and  afterwards  learned,  that  the  more  rigid  and  dis- 
ciplined of  the  faith  were  indignant,  and  kept  away 
from  the  funeral  rites,  which  they  almost  considered 
j>rofane.  Nor  could  I  disrespect  their  scruples,  con- 
sidering the  principles  whence  they  grew. 

The  snow  fell  all  night  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
and  when  the  morrow  dawned,  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane,  filling  the  air  with  fine  particles  of  snow, 
and  making  the  cold  intense.  Muffling  myself  as 
well  as  possible,  I  proceeded  two  miles  to  the  Irish 
shanty  where  the  deceased  lay,  which  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  with  a  company  of  respectful 
friends  and  sincere  mourners.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
comfortless  abode;  but  for  the  poor  man  who  re- 
posed there  in  his  pine  coffin,  it  was  as  good  a  tene- 
ment as  the  most  sumptuous  palace  ever  reared. 
"When  I  see  the  dead  going  from  an  abode  like  this, 
the  thought  comes  up  that  perhaps  they  have  lost 
little,  and  are  gaining  much ;  that  the  grave  over 
which  the  grass  grows,  and  the  trees  wave,  and  the 
winds  murmur,  is,  after  all,  a  peaceful  haven  and  a 
place  of  rest  But  when  they  go  from  marble  halls 
and  splendid  mansions,  the  last  trappings  appear  a 
mockery,  and  I  think  only  of  what  they  have  left 
behind. 

Standing  in  one  corner  of  that  small  cabin  among 
the  sobbing  relatives,  while  the  winds  of  winter 
howled  without  their  requiem  of  the  departed  year, 
I  began  to  read  the  Church's  solemn  office  for  the 

**  I  am  the  Kesnrrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Xord ;  he  that 
helieveth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  helieveth  in  Me  shall  never  die." 

Having  completed  the  reading  of  those  choral 
words,  which  form  the  opening  part  of  the  order  for 
burial,  and  the  magnificent  and  inspiring  words  of 
•St.  Paul,  the  procession  was  formed  at  the  door  of 
the  hovel  and  we  proceeded  on  foot. 

The  wind-storm  raged  violently,  so  that  you  could 
scarce  see,  by  reason  of  the  snowy  pillar,  while  the 
drifts  were  sometimes  up  to  your  knees.  The  walk 
was  most  dreary.  .On  either  hand  the  mountains 
lifted  their  heads  loftily,  covered  to  the  summit  with 
snows  ;  the  pine  trees  and  evergreens  which  skirted 
the  highway,  presented  the  spectacle  of  small  pyra- 
mids; every  weed  which  the  foot  struck  wns  glazed 
over ;  and  the  bushes,  in  the  faint  beams  of  the  strug- 
gling li^ht,  sparkled  with  gems.  In  a  wild,  Titanic 
defile,  gigantic  icicles  hung  irom  the  oozing  rocks; 


and  as  we  passed  a  mill  stream,  we  had  the  sight  of 
a  frozen  water-fall,  arrested  in  its  descent,  and  with 
all  its  volume,  spray,  and  mist,  as  if  hy  the  hand  of 
some  enchanter  changed  suddenly  into  stone. 

All  these  objects,  in  my  walks  through  the  moun- 
tains, had  impressed  their  lessons  of  the  magnificence 
and  glory  of  God,  But  what  new  ideas  did  the 
eame  scenes  suggest,  associated  as  they  were  with 
this  wintry  funeral. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  graves.  It  was 
an  acclivity  of  the  mountain;  a  small  field  sur- 
rounded by  a  rude  fence,  in  one  corner  of  which 
were  erected  many  wooden  crosses ;  and  a  pile  of 
sand,  or  rather  of  sandy  frozen  clods,  dug  out  with 
a  pickaxe,  and  cast  upon  the  surrounding  snows,  in- 
dicated the  spot  of  this  new  sepulture.  There  was 
not  a  single  marble  erected,  not  a  monument  of 
brown  stone,  or  epitaph ;  but  the  emblem  of  the 
cross  alone  denoted  that  it  was  the  resting-place  of 
the  lowliest  of  the  lowly — of  the  poor  sons  of  Erin, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  had 
from  time  to  time,  in  these  distant  regions,  given  up 
their  lives  to  toil,  to  suffering,  or  to  crime.  But  the 
mountain  in  which  they  were  buried  was  itself  a 
monument  which,  without  any  distinction,  in  a  spot 
where  all  were  equal,  was  erected  equally  for  all. 
There  is  no  memorial,  even  of  the  greatest,  so  good 
as  the  place  in  which  they  repose;  and  when  I 
looked  at  the  Sinai-like  peak  which  rose  before  us, 
I  thought  that  these  poor  people  had,  in  their  depth 
of  poverty,  resorted  to  the  very  God  of  nature  to 
memorize  their  dead. 

^  But  I  must  not  forget  to  notice,  by  way  of  memo- 
rial, tiie  history  of  that  poor  man.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  lived  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  By  dig- 
ging and  delving  in  the  earth ;  by  bearing  heavy 
burdens,  arid  performing  dangerous  work,  he  ob- 
tained a  living  by  hard  labor,  "  betwixt  the  daylight 
and  dark ;"  and  while  the  famine  was  ragirg  in  his 
own  land,  like  many  of  his  race  who  exhibit  the  same 
noble  generosity  and  devotion  (what  an  example  to 
those  of  loftier  rank!)  he  had  carefully  saved  his 
earnings  and  transmitted  them  to  his  relatives.  They 
arrived  too  late.  His  father  and  mother  had  already 
died  of  starvation;  but  his  only  sister  had  scarce 
reached  the  doors  of  this  poor  man's  hovel,  after  so 
long  a  journey,  when,  as  she  awaited  anxiously  his 
return  that  evenir.g,  from  his  daily  work,  the  litter 
which  contained  his  body  arrived  at  the  door!  " 

I  reflected  upon  this  little  history,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  grave  upon  the  mountain  side,  and, 
melancholy  as  the  scene  was,  with  the  snows  drift- 
ing upon  our  uncovered  heads,  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  the  good  which  it  did  my  soul,  for  the 
warmest  and  best-lighted  chamber  where  revelry 
abounds;  and  as  I  repeated  those  most  touching 
words,  "0  Lord,  God  most  holy,  O  Lord,  most 
mighty,  0  holy  and  most  merciful  Saviour,  deliver 
us  not  into  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death,"  I 
thought  that  the  surrourulirg  §jloom  was  itself  sug- 
gestive of  hope  to  the  Christian  soul.  In  a  few 
months  more,  the  mountains  would  again  be  clothed 
with  verdure,  and  the  little  hills  would  rejoice  on 
every  side.  As  the  winds  died  away  into  venial 
gales,  ns  the  icicles  fell  from  the  rocks,  as  the  snows 
vanished,  they  would  be  succeeded  by  the  voice  of 
the  blooming  and  beautiful  earth,  with  all  its  forest 
choirs,  prolonging  the  chant  of  thanksgiving.  How 
much  more  should  the  body  of  him,  which  now  lay 
cold  in  its  grave,  with  the  clods  and  the  snows  of 
the  mountains  piled  upon  it,  awake  to  a  sure,  aud, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  joyous  resurrection.  With 
such  cheering  thoughts  we  hurried  away  from  the 
spot,  when  the  service  was  ended,  humbly  prayii  g 
that  a  portion  of  consolation  might  be  conveyed  to 
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the  heart  of  her,  who,  in  a  strange  land,  mourned 
the  loss  of  an  only  brother.  In  pace  requiescat. 

JOHN"  0.  SAKGENT— EPES  SAEGENT. 

Jom*  OSBOENE  SAEGEXT  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  and  passed  his  childhood  there  and 
in  the  town  of  Hingham.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Latin  school  in  Boston,  the  prize  annals  of  which, 
and  the  record  of  a  Latin  ode,  and  a  translation 
from  the  Elegy  of  Tyrtseus,  of  his  compositions, 
show  his  early  proficiency  in  classical  education. 
He  passed  to  Harvard  and  was  graduated  in  1830. 
"While  there  he  established  the  clever  periodical 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  notice  of 
one  of  its  contributors,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,*  The 
Collegian.  He  was  further  assisted  in  it  by  the 
late  William  H.  Simmons,  the  accomplished  elo- 
cutionist and  essayist;  Robert  Habersham,  jr.,  of 
Boston,  Frederick  W.  Brune  of  Baltimore,  and  by 
his  brother,  Epes  Sargent. 

On  leaving  college  Mr.  Sargent  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan  of  Boston, 
and  commenced  its  practice  in  that  city.  This 
was  at  the  period  of  political  agitation  attending 
the  financial  measures  of  President  Jackson.  Mr. 
Sargent  became  a  political  writer  and  speaker  in 
the  Whig  cause,  and  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  For 
some  three  years  he  was  almost  a  daily  writer  for 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  and 
added  largely  by  his  articles  to  the  reputation 
which  the  paper  at  that  time  enjoyed  as  an.  effi- 
cient, vigorous  party  journal. 

In  1888  Mr.  Sargent  removed  to  the  city  of 
[New  York,  and  was  well  known  by  his  pen  and 
oratory  during  the  active  political  career  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison  to 
the  presidency.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer,  for 
three  or  four  years  at  this  time,  was  enriched  by 
leading  political  articles  from  his  hand.  At  the 
close  of  the  contest  he  re-engaged  in  the  active 
pursuit  of  his  profession.  To  this  he  devoted  him- 
self, with  rigid  seclusion  from  politics  for  eight 
years,  with  success. 

He  was  dra\vn,  however,  again  into  politics  in 
the  canvass  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Ge^ 
neral  Taylor,  upon  whose  elevation  to  the  presi- 
dency he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Alexander 
C.  Bnllitt  of  Kentucky,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  newspaper  at  Washington.  Its  suc- 
cess was  immediate  and  unprecedented.  In  about 
six  months  it  numbered  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand staunch  Whigs  on  its  subscription  list.  Its 
course,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  A  rupture  was  finally  brought 
about  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  Messrs. 
Bullitt  and  Sargent  to  separate  General  Taylor 
from  the  cabinet  in  the  matter  of  the  Galphin 
claim,  and  their  determination  to  support  Mr. 
Clay's  measures  of  compromise  against  the  known 
wishes  of  the  administration.  A  withdrawal  from 
the  editorship  of  the  paper  was  the  result.  After 
Mr.  Fillmore's  accession  to  the  presidency  by  the 
death  of  Taylor,  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration ensued,  which  enabled  Mr.  Sargent 
to  return  to  the  Republic,  which  he  conducted 
with  spirit  and  efficiency  to  the  close  of  the  pre~ 
sidential  term.  Mr.  Sargent  enjoyed  the  entire 
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confidence  of  President  Fillmore,  and  was  ten- 
dered by  him  the  mission  to  China. 

Mr.  Sargent  has  published  several  anonymous 
pamphlets  on  political  and  legal  subjects  which 
have  been  largely  circulated.  Among  these  were 
a  Lecture  on  the  late  Improvements  in  Steam  Nav- 
igation and  the  Art*  of  Naval  Warfare,  which 
contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  John  Ericsson ; 
Common  Sense  vs.  Judicial  Legislation  (1871); 
and  The  Rule  in  Minors  Case,  Re-stated  with  Va- 
riations ~by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  is  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the 
modern  languages.  Some  of  his  poetical  trans- 
lations from  the  German  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 
During  a  recent  residence  abroad,  "he  translated 
the  popular  ballad-poem  by  Anastasius  Griin 
(Count  Auersperg),  entitled  The  Last  Knight, 
founded  on  incidents  in  the  romantic  history  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  This  English  version 
was  published  as  a  small  quarto  volume  in  New 
York  in  1878. 

EPES  SAKGENT,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  but  at  a  very 
early  age  removed  with  his  family  to  Boston. 
He  was  subsequently  at  school  at  Hingham.  At 
nine  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  the  public 
Latin  school  in  Boston,  where  he  continued  five 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  six  months, 
during  which  he  made  a  visit  with  his  father  to 
Russia.  While  in  St.  Petersburg!!  he  was  often 
at  the  palace,  examining  the  fine  collection  of 
paintings  at  the  u  Hermitage,"  or  wandering 
through  the  splendid  apartments.  While  here 
also  he  was  much  noticed  by  Baron  Stieglitz,  the 
celebrated  banker  and  millionaire,  who  offered  to 
educate  him  with  his  son,  and  take  him  into  his 
counting-room,  under  very  favorable  conditions. 


The  proposition,  "however,  was  declined.  Return- 
ing to  school  in  Boston,  young  Sargent  was  one 
of  half  a  dozen  boys  who  started  a  small  weekly 
paper  called  th$  Literary  Journal.  In  it  he  pub- 
lished some  account  of  his  Russian  experiences. 
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Mr.  Sargent  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
freshman  class  of  Harvard  University,^  but  did  not 
remain  at  Cambridge.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
was  called  upon  to  deliver  the  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  that  institution. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Sargent  engaged  in  edito- 
rial life.  He  £rsi  became  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,  but  some  change  occurring 
in  the  management  of  that  journal  he  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "Peter  Parley"  books.  His  labors  in 
book-making  were  various  and  numerous  for  a 
series  of  years. 

In  1836  he  wrote  for  Miss.  Josephine  Clifton  a 
five-act  play,  entitled  The  Bride  of  Genoa,  which 
was  brought  out  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  with 
much  success,  and  often  repeated.  It  was  sub- 
sequently acted  by  Miss  Cushman  at  the  Park 
Theatre  on  the  occasion  of  her  sister's  debut.  It 
was  published  in  the  Kew  "World  newspaper 
under  the  title  of  The  Genoese,  but  the  author 
has  never  thought  it  worthy  of  a  permanent  adop- 
tion. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  the  tragedy  of 
Velasco,  written  for  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  with  mark- 
ed success.  It  was  afterwards  brought  out  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  and  the  principal  the- 
atres in  the  country.  The  play  was  published 
and  dedicated  to  the  author's  personal  friend, 
the  Hon.  William  0.  Preston  of  South  Carolina, 
cinder  whose  auspices  it  was  produced  at  "Wash- 
ington. 

Velasco  was  brought  out  in  London  in  1850- 
51,  and  played  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre  for 
a  number  of  nights.  It  was  decidedly  success- 
ful, though  severely  criticised  by  most  of  the 
papers. 

In  183T  Mr.  Sargent  became  editorially  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  Atlas,  and  passed  much 
of  his  time  at  Washington  writing  letters  to  that 
journal.  About  the  year  1831 —iO  he  removed  to 
New  York  on  the  invitation  of  General  Morris, 
and  took  charge  for  &  short  time  of  the  Mirror. 
He  now  wrote  a  number  of  juvenile  works  for 
the  Harpers,  of  which  two,  Wealth  and  Worth, 
and  Whafs  to  le  Done  ?  had  a  large  sale.  He  also 
wrote  a  comedy,  Change  makes  Change,  first 
produced  at  Niblo's,  and  afterwards  by  Burton  in 
Philadelphia.  Recently  Mr.  Burton  applied  to 
the  author  for  a  copy  to  produce  at  the  Cham- 
bers street  establishment,  and  it  was  found  that 
none  was  in  existence.  In  1846  he  commenced 
and  edited  for  some  time  the  Modern  Standard 
Drama,  an  enterprise  which  he  afterwards  sold 
out,  and  which  is  now  a  lucrative  property. 

A  matrimonial  alliance  now  drew  him  eastward 
again.  He  established  himself  at  Roxbury  within 
a  short  distance  of  Boston,  and  after  editing  the 
Transcript  for  a  few  years,  withdrew  from  news- 
paper life,  and  engaged  exclusively  in  literary  pur- 
suits. In  1852  he  produced  the  Standard  Spealc- 
er — a  work  of  nire  completeness  in  its  department, 
which  in  three  years  passed  through  thirteen 
editions.  A  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  a 
collection  of  Ms  writings,  followed :  then  lives  of 
Campbell,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Hood,  and 
Rogers,  attached  to  fine  editions  of  their  poetical 
works.  IB  1855  Mr.  Sargent  put  forth  a  series 
of  five  Readers  for  schools,  followed  by  Primer 


and  Intermediate  books,  the  success  of  which 
is  justly  due  to  the  minute  care  and  elaboration 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  good  taste  with 
which  they  are  executed. 

In  March,  1855,  Mr.  Sargent  produced  at  the 
new  Boston  theatre,  under  the  auspices  of  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Barry,  who  had  ushered  into  the  world 
his  two  early  dramatic  productions,  the  five-act 
tragedy  of  The  Priexless^  which  was  played  with 
decided  success,  Mrs.  Hayne  (born  Julia  Dean) 
performing  the  part  of  Norma,  the  heroine.  The 
play  is  partially,  in  the  latter  acts,  founded  on  the 
operatic  story  of  Norma. 

In  1849  an  edition  of  Mr.  Sargent's  poems,  un- 
der the  title  of  Songs  of  the  Sea  and  other  Poems, 
was  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  It  is  com- 
posed chieHy  of  a  number  of  spirited  lyrics,  seve- 
ral of  which  have  been  set  to  music.  A  series  of 
sonnets  is  included:  Shells  and  Sea-weeds,  Re- 
cords of  a  Summer  Voyage  to  Cuba.  The  ex- 
pression in  these,  as  in  ail  the  poetical  writings  of 
the  author,  is  clear  and  (.nimated. 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  engagements  of  • 
a  career  of  great  literary  activity,  Mr.  Sargent 
has  been  connected  as  a  contributor  and  editor 
with  various  magazines  and  periodicals. 

As  a  lecturer  he  has  been  widely  known  before 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association  in  Boston  and 
similar  associations  in  the  Eastern  and  middle 
states. 

He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Clay, 
and  wrote  a  life  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
In  a  preface  to  a  recent  edition  of  this  life,  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley  says :  u  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Clay  himself  gave  the  preference,  among 
all  the  narratives  of  his  life  which  had  fallen  un- 
der his  notice,  to  that  of  Epes  Sargent,  first  issued 
in  1842,  and  republished  with  its  author's  revi- 
sions arid  additions  in  the  summer  of  1848." 

**  The  later  works  of  Mr.  Sargent  embrace  : 
Arctic  Adventures  "by  Sea  and  Land,  1857"; 
Original  Dialogues,  1861 ;  Peculiar,  ft  Tale  of 
the  Great  Transition,  which  spiritedly  pictures 
the  social  convulsions  in  the  Southern  States 
during  the  change  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
1863;  Planchette,  or  the  Despair  of  Science, 
an  account  of  modern  spiritualism,  1869 ;  The 
Woman  Who  Dared,,  a  Poem,  1869, 


A  LIFE!  ON  THE  OCEAN  WAYE. 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 

A  home  OH  the  rolling  deep; 
"Where  the  scattered  waters  rave, 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep ! 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  I  pine 

On  this  dull,  unchanging  shore: 
0 !  give  me  the  nashii  g  brine, 

The  spray  and  the  tempest's  roar ! 

Once  more  on  the  deck  I  stand, 

Of  my  own  swift-gliding  craft : 
Set  sail !  farewell  to  the  hind ! 

The  gale  follows  fnir  abaft. 
"We  shoot  through  the  sparkling  foam 

Like  an  ocean-bird  set  free ; — 
Like  the  ocean-bird,  our  home 

We'll  find  far  out  on  the  sea. 

The  land  is  no  longer  in  view, 
The  clouds  have  begun  to  frown ; 
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But  -with  a  stout  vessel  and  crew, 
We'll  say,  Let  the  storm  come  down  1 

And  the  song  of  our  hearts  shall  be, 
While  the  winds  and  the  waters  rave, 

A  home  on  the  rolling  sea! 
A  life  on  the  ocean  wave! 

THE  DEATH  OF  WAEEE1T. 

When  the  war-cry  of  Liberty  rai  g  through  the  land, 
To  arms  sprang  onr  fathers  the  foe  to  withstand ; 
On  old  Bunker  Hill  their  entrenchments  they  rear, 
When  the  array  i<  joined  by  &  young  volunteer. 
"Tempt  not  death*!"  cried  his  friends;  but  he  bade 

them  goo<l-by, 
Saying,  "  O !  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die!  w 

The  tempest  of  battle  now  rages  and  swells, 
'Mid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  pealii  g  of  bells ; 
And  a  light,  not  of  battle,  illumes  yonder  spire — 
Scene  of  woe  and  destruction ; — 'tis  Charlestown.  on 

fire! 

The  young  volunteer  heedeth  not  the  sad  cry, 
But  murmurs,  "  Tis  sweet  for  our  country  to  die!" 
With  trumpets  and  banners  the  foe  draweth  near : 
A  volley  of  musketry  checks  their  career ! 
With  the  dead  and  the  dying  the  hill-side  is  strown, 
And  the  shout  through  our  lines  is,  "  The  day  is  our 

own t" 

"  Not  yet,n  cries  the  young  volunteer,  "  do  they  .fly! 
Stand  firm ! — it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die  I* 

Now  our  powder  is  spent,  and  they  rally  again  ; — 
"Ketreat!"  says  our  chief,  "since  unarmed  we  re- 
main ]" 

But  the  young  volunteer  lingers  yet  on  the  field, 
Reluctant  to  fly,  and  disdaining  to  yield. 
A  shot!     Ah!  he  falls!  but  his  life's  latest  sigh 
Is,  ** 'Us  sweet,  O,  'tis  sweet  for  our  country  to  die!** 

And  thus  Warren  fell!     Happy  death !  noble  fall ! 
To  perish  for  country  at  Liberty's  call ! 
Should  the  flag  of  Invasion  prolkne  evermore 
The  blue  of  our  seas  or  the  green  of  pur  shore, 
Ma;}?"  the  hearts  of  our  people  re-echo  that  cry, — 
"  Tis  sweet,  O,  'tis  sweet  for  our  country  to  die  P 

0  YE  KEEN  BBEEZES. 

0  ye  keen  breezes  from  the  salt  Atlantic, 
Which  to  the  beach,  where  memory  loves  to  wander, 
On.  your  strong*  pinions  waft  reviving  coolness, 
Bend  your  course  hither! 

For,  in  the  surf  ye  scattered  to  the  sunshine, 
Did  we  not  sport  together  in  my  boyhood, 
Screaming  for  joy  amid  the  flashing  breakers, 
0  rude  companions  ? 

Then  to  the  meadows  beautiful  and  fragrant, 
Where  the  coy  Spring  beholds  her  earliest  verdure 
Brighten  with  smiles  that  rugged  sea-side  hamlet, 
How  would  we  hasten  ? 

There  under  elm-trees  affluent  in  foliage, 
High  o^er  whose  summit  hovered  the  sea-eagle, 
Through  the  hot,  glaring  noontide  have  we  rested 
After  our  gambols. 

Vainly  the  sailor  called  you  from  your  slumber: 
Like  a  glazed  pavement  shone  the  level  ocean ; 
While,  with  their  snow-white  canvass  idly  drooping, 
Stood  the  tall  vessels. 

And  when,  at  length,  exulting  ye  awakened, 
Rushed  to  the  beach,  and  ploughed  the  liquid  acres, 
How  have  I  eluised  you  through  the  shivered  billows, 
In  my  frail  shallop! 


Playmates,  old  playmates,  hear  my  invocation ! 
In  the  close  town  I  waste  this  golden  summer, 
Where  piercing  cries  and  sounds  of  wheels  in  motion 
Ceaselessly  mingle. 

When  shall  I  feel  your  breath  upon  my  forehead  ? 
When  shall  I  hear  you  in  the  elm-trees'  branches  ? 
When  shall  we  wrestle  in  the  briny  surges, 
Friends  of  my  boyhood  ? 

PHILIP  FENDLETON  COOKE— JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 

PHILIP  PENDLETON'  COOKE,  the  son  of  the  late 
John  R.  Cooke,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia bar,  was  born  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  Co., 
Va.,  October  26,  1816.  He  entered  Princeton 
College  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen ;  and  after  com- 
pleting his  course,  studied  law  with  hn  father  at 
Winchester.  He  wrote  a  few  sketches  in  prose 
and  verse  for  the  Virginian,  and  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Before 
he  was  of  age,  he  was  engaged  in  professional 
practice  and  also  a  married  man.  An  ardent 
lover  of  field  sports,  and  surrounded  at  his  home 
on  the  Shenandoah  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  every 
temptation  for  these  pursuits,  he  became  a  tho- 
rough sportsman.  At  this  time,  he  penned  a  ro- 
mance of  about  three  hundred  lines,  entitled 
Emily,  which  was  published  in  Graham's  Maga- 
zine. This  was  followed  by  the  Fromart  Bal- 
lads, which  appeared  in  a  volume  in  184T.  This 
was  his  only  separate  publication.  He  afterwards 
wrote  part  of  a  novel,  The  Chevalier  Merlin,  which 
appeared,  so  far  as  completed,  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Mes^eng-er.  He  also  wrote  for  the  same 
periodical,  the  tales  entitled  John  Carpe,  The  Two 
Country  Houses,  The  G-regories  ofHacfaoood,  The 
Crime  of  Andrew  Blair,  Ei^ysiothon,  Dante,  and 
a  number  of  reviews. 


Mr.  Cooke  died  suddenly,  January  20r  1850,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Froissart  Ballads, 
which  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  day,  Mr.  Cooke  composed  slowly ;  and 
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"his  published  productions,  felicitous  as  they  are7 
do  not,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him, 
present  a  full  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  his 
mind.  He  shone  in  conversation,  and  wns  highly 
•prized  by  all  about  him  for  his  intellectual  and 
social  qualities.  His  manner  was  stately  and  im- 


The  poems  of  Mr.  Cooke  are  in  a  bright  ani- 
mated mood,  vigorous  without  effort,  preserving 
the  freedom  of  nature  with  the  discipline  of  art. 
The  ballads, -versifications  of  old  Froi-sart's  chi- 
valric  stories,  run  off  trippingly  with  their  spark- 
ling objective  life.  In  its  rare  and  peculiar  excel- 
lence, in  delicately  touched  sentiment,  Florence 
Vane  has  the  merit  of  an  antique  song. 

FLORENCE  VANE. 

I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane; 
My  life's  bright  dream,  and  early 

Hath  come  again  ; 
I  renew  m  my  fond  vision, 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hope,  arid  thy  derision, 

Florence  Yaue. 

The  ruin  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old, 
Where  thou  didst  mark  my  story, 

At  even  told, — 
That  spot — the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision; 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  vast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main. 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane! 

But,  fairest,  coldest  wonder ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas  the  day ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain — 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  lilies  of  the  galley 

By  young  graves  weep, 
,    The  pansies  love  to  dally 

"Where  maidens  sleep ; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying, 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane ! 


TOTING  BOSALIB  LEE. 

I  love  to  forget  ambition, 

And  hope,  in  the  mingled  thought 
Of  valley,  and  wood,  and  meadow, 

Where,  whilome,  my  spirit  .caught 
Affection's  holiest  breathings-*- 

Where  under  the  skies,  with  me 
Young  Rosalie  roved,  aye  drinking 

From  joy's  bright  (Jaataly. 


J  think  of  the  valley  and  river, 

Of  the  old  wood  bright  with  blossoms; 
Of  the  pure  and  chastened  gladness 

Upspringing  in  our  bosoms. 
I  think  of  the  lonely  turtle 

Bo  tongued  with  melancholy  ; 
Of  the  hue  of  the  drooping  moonlight, 

And  the  starlight  pure  and  holy. 

Of  the  beat  of  a  heart  most  tender, 

The  sigh  of  a  shell-tinct  lip 
As  soft  as  the  land-tones  wandering 

Far  leagues  over  ocean  deep  ; 
Of  a  step  as  light  in  its  falling 

On  the  breast  of  the  beaded  lea 
As  the  fall  of  the  faery  moonlight 

On  the  leaf  of  yon  tulip  tree. 

I  think  of  these — and  the  murmur 

Of  bird,  and  katydid, 
Whose  home  is  the  grave-yard  cypress 

Whose  goblet  the  honey-reed. 
And  then  I  weep  1  for  Rosalie 

Has  gone  to  her  early  rest; 
And  the  green-lipped  reed  and  the  daisy 

Suck  sweets  from  her  maiden  breast. 

JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  fictions, 
produced  with  rapidity,  which  have  in  a  brief  pe- 


riod  gained  him  the  attention  of  the  public.  He 
was  born  in  Winchester,  Frederick  county,  Vir- 
ginia, November  3,  1830.  When  a  year  or  more 
old,  his  father  took  up  his  residence  on  his  estate 
of  Glengary,  near  Winchester,  whence,  on  the 
burning  of  the  house  in  1839,  the  family  removed 
to  Richmond.  Mr.  Cooke's  first  publication,  if 
we  except  a  few  tales  and  sketches  contributed 
to  Harpers'  and  Putnam's  Magazines,  the  Literary 
World,  and  perhaps  other  journals,  was  entitled, 
Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,  or  Hunt-er  John 
Myers,  and  his  Times,  a  Story  of  the  Valley  of 
V^rginia,  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers  in  1854:. 
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The  chief  character,  the  hunter,  is  drawn  from 
life,  and  is  a  specimen  of  manly,  healthy,  moun- 
tain nature,  effectively  introduced  in  the  gay  do- 
mestic group  around  him.  This  was  immediate- 
ly followed  by  the  Youth  of  Jeff&rwn,or  a,  Chro- 
nicle of  College  Scrapes,  at  William sburgh,  in 
Viginia,,  A.D.  1764.  The  second  title  somewhat 
qualifies  the  serious  purport  of  the  first,  which 
might  lead  the  reader  to  look  for  a  work  of  bio- 
graphy ;  but  in  fact,  the  book,  with  perhaps  a 
meagre  hint  or  two  of  tradition,  is  a  fanciful  view 
of  a  gayer  period  than  the  present,  with  the  full 
latitude  of  the  writer  of  fiction.  Love  is,  of 
course,  a  prominent  subject  of  the  story,  and  is 
tenderly  and  chivalrously  handled.  Scarcely  had 
these  books  made  their  appearance,  almost  simul- 
taneously, when  a  longer  work  from  the  same^  as 
yet  anonymous,  source,  was  announced  in  The 
Virginia  Comedians,  or  Old  Days  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  edited  from  the  MSS.  of  0.  Effing- 
ham,  E*%.  It  is  much  the  largest,  and  by  far  the 
best  of  the  author's  works  thus  far.  The  scene 
has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  most  capable  re- 
gions of  romance  in  the  country,  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  Virginia  in  the  period  just  preceding  the 
Revolution,  combining  the  ad  venture  of  woodland 
and  frontier  life  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
the  sea-board.  We  are  introduced  to  one  of  the 
old  manorial  homasteads  on  James  river,  where 
the  dramatii  persons  have  little  else  to  do  than  to 
,develope  their  traits  and  idiosyncrasies  with  a 
freedom  fettered  only  by  the  rules  of  art  and  the 
will  of  the  writer.  The  privilege  is  not  suffered 
to  pass  unimproved.  The  whole  book  is  redolent 
of  youth  and  poetic  susceptibility  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  charms  of  woman,  and  the  quick 
movement  of  life.  Some  libertie-i  are  taken  with 
historical  personages — there  is  a  flitting  study  of 
Patrick  Henry  in  a  certain  shrewd  man  in  an  old 
red  cloak ;  Parson  Tag  has  doubtless  had  Ms  parallel 
among  the  high  living  clergy  and  stage  manager 
Hallani  we  know  existed,  though  we  trust  with 
very  different  attributes  from  those  to  which  the 
necessity  of  the  plot  here  subjects  him.  These 
are  all,  however,  but  shadowy  hints ;  the  author's 
active  fancy  speedily  carrying  him  beyond  literal 
realities.  In  its  purely  romantic  spirit,  and  the 
variety  and  delicacy  of  its  portraitures  of  the  sex, 
the  Virginia  Comedians  is  a  work  of  high  merit 
and  promise.  The  success  of  this  work  induced 
Mr.  Oooke  to  avow  his  authorship,  and  take  the 
benefit  in  literature  of  his  growing  reputation, 
though  skill  devoted  to  his  profession  of  the  law. 

A  subsequent  publication  from  his  pen, — still 
another,  we  believe,  is  announced, — is  entitled  El- 
lie,  or  the  Human,  Comedy,  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word,  a  representation  of  man- 
ners. It  is  a  novel  of  the  sentimental  school  of 
the  day,  contrasting  high  and  low  life  in  the  city 
— the  scane  is  laid  at  Richmond — a  young  girl, 
who  gives  name  to  the  book,  furnishing  the  sun- 
beam to  the  social  life  in  which  she  is  ca^t.  In 
this  portrait  of  girlish  life,  the  writer,  as  he  tells 
us,  <c  has  tried  to  show  how  a  pure  spirit,  -even 
though  it  be  in  the  bosom  of  a  child,  will  run 
through  the  variegated  woof  of  that  life  which 
surrounds  it,  like  a  thread  of  pure  gold,  and  that 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it,  will  carry  away 
something  to  elevate  and  purify  them,  and  make 


them  better."    The  character  is  in  a  mood  in 
which  the  author  has  been  most  successful. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Oooke's  style  is  its  gay,  happy  facility — the  proof 
of  a  generous  nature.  It  carries  the  reader,  in 
these  early  works,  lightly  over  any  defects  of  art, 
and  provides  for  the  author  an  easy  entrance  to 
the  best  audience  of  the  novelist,  youth  and  wo- 
manhood. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THB  VIBGIOTA  COMEDIANS. 

The  memories  of  men  are  full  of  old  romances ; 
but  they  will  riot  speak— our  skalds.  King  Arthur 
lies  still  wounded  grievously,  in  the  far  island  val- 
ley of  Avilyon:  Lord  Odin  in  the  misty  death 
realm:  Balder  the  Beautif  il,  sought  long  by  great 
Hermoder,  lives  beyond  Hela's  portals,  and  will 
bless  his  people  sonn  day  when  he  eojcies.  But 
when  f  King  Arthur  ever  is  to  come :  Odin  will 
one  day  wind  his  horn  and  clash  his  "wild  barbaric 
cymbals  through  the  Nordland  pines  as  lie  returns, 
but  not  in  our  generation:  Balder  will  rise  from 
sleep  and  shine  again  the  white  sun  god  on  his 
world  JBut  always  these  things  will  be:  Arthur 
and  the  rest  are  meanwhile  sleeping. 

Romance  is  history :  the  illustration  may  be  lame 
— the  truth  is  melancholy.  Because  the  men  whose 
memories  hold  this  history  will  not  speak,  it  dies 
away  with  them !  the  great  past  goes  deeper  and 
deej>er  into  mist :  becomes  finally  a  dying  strain  of 
music,  and  is  no  more  remembered  for  ever. 

Thinking  these  thoughts  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
set  "down  here  some  incidents  which  took  place  on 
Virginia  soil,  and  in  which  an  ancestor  of  my 
family  had  no  small  part :  to  write  my  family  ro- 
mance in  a  single  word,  arid  also,  though  following 
a  connecting  thread,  a  leading  idea,  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  period  to  which  these  memories,  as  I  may 
call  them,  da  attach. 

That  period  was  very  picturesque*:  illustrated  and 
adorned,  as  it  sorely  was,  by  such  figures  as  one 
seldom  sees  now  on  the  earth.  Often  in  my  even- 
ing reveries,  assisted  by  the  partial  gloom  resulting 
from  the  struggles  of  the  darkness  and  the  dying 
firelight,  I  endeavor,  and  not  wholly  without  suc- 
cess, to  summon  from  their  sleep  these  stalwart 
cavaliers,  and  tender  graceful  dames  of  the  far  past 
They  rise  before  me  and  glide  onward — manly  faces, 
with  clear  eyes  and  lofty  brows,  and  firm  lips 
covered  with  the  knightly  fringe :  soft,  tender  faces, 
with  bright  eyes  and  gracious  smiles  and  winning 
gestures ;  all  the  life  and  splendor  of  the  past  again 
becomes  incarnate  1  How  plain  the  embroidered 
doublet,  and  the  sword-belt,  and  the  powdered  hair, 
and  hat  adorned  with  its  wide  floating  feather! 
How  real  are  the  ruffled  breasts  and  hands,  the 
long-flapped  waistcoats,  and  the  buckled  shoes  1 
And  then  the  fairer  forms:  they  come  as  plainly 
with  their  looped-back  gowns  all  glittering  with 
gold  and  silver  flowers,  and  on  their  heads  great 
masses  of  curls  with  pearls  interwoven!  See  the 
gracious  smiles  and  musical  movement — all  the 
graces  which  made  those  dead  dames  so  attractive 
to  the  outward  eye — as  their  pure  faithful  natures 
made  them  priceless  to  the  eyes  of  the  heart. 

If  fancy  needed  assistance,  more  than  one  portrait 
hanging  on  my  walls  might  afford  it.  Old  family 
portraits  which  I  often  gaze  on  with  a  pensive  plea- 
sure. What  a  tender  maiden  grace  beams  on  me 
from  the  eyes  of  Kate  Effingham  yonder;  smiling 
from  the  antique  frame  and  blooming  like  a  radiant 
summer — she  was  but  seventeen  when  it  was  taken 
—under  the  winter  of  her  snow-like  powder,  and 
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bright  diamond  pendants,  glittering  like  icicles! 
The  canvas  is  discolored,  and  even  cracked  in  places, 
"but  the  little  place  laughs  merrily  still — the  eyes 
fixed  peradventure  upon  another  portrait  hanging 
opposite.  This  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  William  Effing- 
ham,  the  brave  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  taken  in 
Iris  younger  days,  when  he  had  just  returned  from 
college.  He  is  most  preposterously  dressed  in  flow- 
ing periwig  and  enormous  ruffles;  and  his  coat  is 
heavy  with  embroidery  in  gold  thread:  he  is  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  and  excepting  some  pom- 
posity iii  his1  air,  a  simple-looking,  excellent,  honest 
lace. 

Over  my  fireplace,  however,  hargs  the  picture 
which  I  value  mo^t — a  portrait  of  11137  ancestor, 
Champ  Effingham,  Esq.  The  form  is  lordly  and 
erect ;  the  face  clear  and  pale ;  the  eyes  full  of  won- 
drous thought  in  their  far  depths.  The  lips  are 
chiselled  with  extraordinary  beauty,  the  brow  noble 
and  imaginative — the  whole  face  plainly  giving  in- 
dication of  fiery  passion,  and  no  less  of  tender  soft- 
ness. Often  this  face  looks  at  me  from  the  canvas, 
and  I  fancy  sometimes  that  the  white  hand,  covered 
as  in  Vandyke's  pictures  with  its  snowy  lace,  moves 
from  the  book  it  holds  and  raises  slowly  the  fore- 
finger and  points  toward  its  owner's  breast.  The 
lips  then  seem  to  say,  *< Speak  of  me  as  I  was:  no- 
thing extenuate :  set  down  nought  in  muliee !" — then 
the  fire-light  leaping  up  shows  plainly  that  this  all 
•was  but  a  dream,  and  the  fine  pale  face  is  again 
only  canvas,  the  white  hand  rests  upon  its  book: — 
my  dream  ends  with  a  smile. 


It  was  one  of  those  pure  days  which,  "born  of 
epring,  seem  almost  to  rejoice  like  living  things  in 
the  bright  flowers  and  tender  buds : — and  she  was 
failing. 

All  the  mountain  winds  were  faintly  blowing  on 
the  smiling  trees,  and  on  the  white  calm  brow  of 
one  who  breathed  the  pure  delightful  airs  of  open- 
ing spring,  before  she  went  away  to  breathe  the 
airs  of  that  other  land,  so  fur  away,  where  no  snows 
come,  or  frost,  or  hail,  or  rain;  but  spring  reigns 
ever,  sublimated  by  the  light  which  shines  on 
figures  in  white  garments  round  the  central  throne. 

She  heard  those  figures  calling,  calling,  calling, 
•with  their  low  soft  voices  full  of, love  and  hope; 
calling  ever  to  her  in  the  purple  twilight  dying 
o'er  the  world;  rejoicing  every  one  that  she  was 
coming. 

She  looked  upon  the  faces  seen  through  mist 
around  her,  and  besought  them  smiling,  not  to  weep 
for  her,  but  look  to  the  bright  land  where  she  was 
going — for  her  faith  was  strong.  She  begged  them 
to  take  tender  care  of  the  flower  which  lay  but 
now  upon  her  bosom,  and  not  think  of  her.  A 
voice  had  told  her  in  the  night  that  she  was  waited 
for :  and  now  the  sun  was  fading  in1  the  west,  and 
she  must  go. 

Alcestis-like  she  kissed  them  on  their  brows  and 
pointed  to  the  skies :  the  time  had  almost  come. 

She  looked  with  dim  faint  eyes,  as  in  a  drenm, 
upon  that  past  which  now  had  flowed  from  her  and 
left  her  pure : — she  saw  the  sunset  wane  away  and 
die  above  the  rosy  headlands,  glooming  fast: — she 
murmured  that  her  hope  was  steadfast  ever ;  that  she 
heard  the  angels ;  that  they  called  to  her,  and  bade 
her  say  farewell  to  all  that  was  around  her  on  this 
earth,  for  now  the  expected  time  had  come. 

The  tender  sunset  faded  far  away,  and  over  the 
great  mountains  drooped  the  spangled  veil,  -with 
myriads  of  worlds  all  singing  as  her  heart  was  sing- 
ing now.  She  saw  the  rosy  flush  go  far  away,  and 


die  away,  and  leave  the  earth  :   and  then  the  voice 
said  Come ! 

She  saw  a  cross  rise  from  the  far  bright  distance, 
and  a  bleeding  form  :  she  saw  the  heavenly  vision 
slowly  move,  and  ever  nearer,  nearer,  brighter  with 
the  light  of  heaven.  She  saw  it  now  before  her,  and 
her  arms  were  opened.  The  grand  eternal  stars 
came  out  above — the  sunset  died  upon  her  brow — 
she  clasped  the  cross  close  to  her  bosom — and  so  fell 
asleep. 

THE  DEATH  OP  A  MOUNTAIN  HTTNTEB— - FROM  LEATHER  STOCKING 
AND  SILK. 

His  thoughts  then  seemed  to  wander  to  times  more 
deeply  sunken  in  the  past  than  that  of  the  event  his 
words  touched  on.  "Waking  he  dreamed  f  and  the 
large  eyes  melted  or  fired  with  a  thousand  memories 
which  came  nocking  to  him,  bright  and  joyous,  or 
mournful  and  sombre,  but  all  now  transmuted  by  his 
almost  ecstasy  to  one  glowing  mass  of  purest  gold. 
He  saw  now  plainly  much  that  had  been  dark  to  him 
before ;  the  hand  of  God  was  in  all,  the  providence 
of  that  great  almighty  being  in  every  autumn  leaf 
which  whirled  away ! 

Again,  with  a  last  lingering  look  his  mental  eyes 
surveyed  that  eventful  border  past,  so  full  of  glori- 
ous splendor,  of  battle  shocks,  and  rude  delights ;  so 
full  of  beloved  eyes,  now  dim,  and  so  radiant  with 
those  faces  and  those  hearts  now  cold  ;  again  leaving 
the  present  and  all  around  him,  he  lived  for  a 
moment  in  that  grand  and  beauteous  past,  instinct 
for  him  with  so  much  splendor  and  regret. 

But  his  dim  eyes  returned  suddenly  to  those  much 
loved  faces  round  him ;  and  those  tender  hearts  were 
overcome  by  the  dim,  shadowy  look. 

The  sunset  slowly  waned  away,  and  fallirg  in  red 
splendor  on  the  old  gray  head  and  storm-beaten 
brow,  lingered  there  lovingly  and  cheerfully.  The 
old  hunter  feebly  smiled. 

"  You'll  be  good  girls,"  he  murmured  wistfully," 
drawing  his  feeble  arm  more  closely  round  the 
children's  necks,  "  remember  the  old  man,  darlin'sl" 

Caroline  pressed  her  lips  to  the  cold  Land,  sobbirg. 
Alice  did  not  move  her  head,  which,  buried  in  the 
counterpane,  was  shaken  with  passionate  sobs. 
******** 

The  Doctor  felt  Ms  pulse  and  turned  with  a 
mournful  look  to  his  brother.  Then  came  those 
grand  religious  consolations  which  so  einootlie  the 
pathway  to  the  grave;  he  was  ready — always — 
God  be  thanked,  the  old  man  said ;  he  trusted  in  the 
lord. 

And  so  the  sunset  waned  away,  and  with  it  the 
life  and  sti  englh  of  the  old  storm-beaten  mountaineer 
~-so  grand  yet  powerless,  so  near  to  death  yet  so 
Tery  cheerful. 

"I'm  goin',"  he  murmured,  as  the  red  orb  touched 
the  mountain,  "I'm  goiu',  my  darlin's;  I  always 
loved  you  all,  my  children.  Darliu',  don't  cry,"  he 
murmured  feebly  to  Alice,  whose  heart  was  near 
breaking,  "  don't  any  of  you  cry  for  me." 

The  old  dim  eyes  sigain  dwelt  tenderly  on  the  lov 
ing  faces,  wet  with  tears,  and  on  tho^e  poor  trem- 
bling lips.  Ihere  came  now  to  the  aged  face  of  the 
rude  mountaineer,  an  expression  of  giandexir  and 
Biajesty,  which  illumined  the  broad  brow  and  eyes 
like  a  heavenly  light.  Then  those  eyes  seemed  to 
have  found  what  they  were  seeking;  and  were 
abased.  Their  grandeur  changed  to  humility,  their 
light  to  shadow,  their  fire  to  softness  and  unspeak- 
able love.  The  thin  feeble  hands,  stretched  out 
upon  the  cover,  were  agitated  slightly,  the  eyes 
moved  slowly  to  the  window  and  thence  returnee!  to 
the  dear  faces  weeping  round  the  bed ;  then 
whispering  . 
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"The  Lord  is  good  to  me!  he  told  me  he  was 
coimV  'fore  the  night  was  here ;  come !  come — Lord 
Jesus — corne  I"  the  old  mountaineer  fell  back  with  a 
low  sigh — so  low  that  the  old  sleeping  hound  dreamed 
on. 

The  life  strings  parted  •without  sound ;  and  hunter 
John,  that  so  lorg  loved  and  cherished  soul,  that  old 
strong  form  which  had  been  hardened  in  so  many 
storms,  that  tender  loving  heart — ah,  more  than  all, 
that  grand  and  tender  heart — had  passed  as  c-almly 
as  a  little  babe  from  the  cold  shadowy  world  to  that 
other  world ;  the  world,  we  trust,  of  light,  and  love, 
and  joy. 

**  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke  wrote  in  1856  The 
Last  of  the  Foresters  ;  Humors  on  the  Border; 
A  Story  of  the  Old  Virginia'  frontier.  Two 
years  later  appeared :  Henry  St.  John,  Gentle- 
man, of  ^Flowers  of  Hundreds"  in  the  County 
of  Prince  George,  Virginia;  A  Tale  of  I'T'ri 
-75.  During  the  late  war  Mr.  Cooke  laid  aside 
bis  pen,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  General 
Stuart,  through  the  eventful  four  years  of 
the  Confederate  campaigns  in  Virginia,  from 
April  10,  1861,  to  April  10,  1865.  Since 
the  restoration  of  peace,  this  writer  has  bril- 
liantly depicted  the  romance  of  the  rebel  ser- 
vice. His  biographic  and  fictitious  writings, 
though  somewhat  marred  by  the  rapidity  of 
production,  furnish  valuable  data  to  the  historic 
student.  These  works  include:  Out  of  the 
Foam,  1865 ; "  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  Military 
Biography,  1866 ;  Life  of  General  JSooert  K 
Lee ;  Dr.  Vandyke,  a  Novel ;  Surry  of  Eagle's 
Nest,  or  The  Memoirs  of  a  Staff  Officer  Serving 
in  Virginia,  1866 ;  Wearing  of  the  Gray,  Toeing 
Personal  Portraits,  Scenes,  and  Adventures  of 
the  War,  1867;  Mohun,  or  The  Last  Days  of 
Lee  and  His  Paladins:  the  final  Memoirs  of  a 
Staff  Officer  in  Virginia,  1868 ;  Fairfax:  or,  The 
Master  of  Greenway  Court;  a  Chronicle  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandmh,  1868;  Hilt  to  Hilt; 
or,  Days  and  Nights  in  the  Shenandoah,  1869; 
Hammer  and  Rapier,  1870,  sketches  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  Virginia  from  Manassas,  July,  1861,  to 
Lee's  retreat  and  surrender ;  and  Heir  of  Gay- 
mount,  1870.  Mr.  Cooke  has  also  contributed 
largely  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  the  New  York 
World.  He  was  married  in  18G7,  and  has  since 
resided  in  Clarke  county,  Virginia. 

The  spirit  of  these  writings  is  fairly  revealed 
in  the  prologue  to  Mohun,  in  which  its  author, 
after  describing  the  mementos  of  the  war  in 
his  library,  proceeds  to  say:  "From  this  sketch 
of  my  surroundings,  worthy  reader,  you  will 
perceive  that  I  amuse  myself  by  recalling  the 
old  times  when  the  Grays  and  Blues  were  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Those  two  swords  crossed 
— those  pictures  of  Lee,  Jackson,  Stuart,  and 
the  *  old  rebel ' — you  are  certain  to  think  that 
the  possessor  of  them  is  •unreconstructed  (terri- 
ble word),  and  still  a  rebel !  But  is  it  wrong  to 
remember  the  past?  I  think  of  it  without  bit- 
terness. God  did  it — God  the  all-wise,  the  all- 
mighty  — for  his  own  purpose.  I  do  not  indulge 
in  /epinings,  or  reflect  with  rancor  upon  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  I  prefer  recalling  the 
stirring  adventures,  the  brave  voices,  the  gallant 
faces :  even  in  that  tremendous  drama  of  1864-5, 
I  can  find  something  besides  blood  and  tears. 
Even  here  and  there  some  sunshine." 


**  STONE  WALL  JACKSON1  AS  A  SOLDIER. 

Jackson  was  a  born  leader,  and  had,  underly- 
ing all,  that  supreme  spirit  of  combativeness 
which  is  the  foundation  of  military  success.  It  is 
a  fancy  that  he  did  not  love  fighting.  War  was 
horrible  in  his  eyes,  it  is  true,  from  the  enormous 
public  and  private  misery  which  it  occasioned ; 
but  he  none  the  less  loved  the  conflict  of  opposing 
forces.  In  battle,  under  the  calm  exterior,  he 
had  the  gaudium  certammis.  You  could  see  that 
lie  was  a  fighting  animal,  from  his  ponderous  jaw. 
We  say  "animal,"  because,  at  such  moments, 
Jackson  the  compassionate  Christian  became 
Jackson  the  veritable  bull-dog.  His  combative- 
ness,  when  thus  aroused,  was  obstinate,  enor- 
mous. To  fight  to  the  death  was  his  unfaltering 
resolve,  and  his  own  invincible  resolution  was 
infused  into  his  troops  ;  they  became  inspired  by 
his  ardor,  and  Were  more  than  a  match  for  two 
or  three  times  their  number  fighting  without  this 
stimulus.  With  Jackson  leading  them  in  person, 
on  fire  with  the  heat  of  battle,  the  Stonewall 
Brigade  and  other  troops  which  had  served  tinder 
him  long,  felt  themselves  able  to  achieve  impossi- 
bilities. But  combativeness  and  military  ardor 
do  not  make  a  great  commander;  without  them 
no  officer  can  accomplish  much,  but  more  is  needed 
to  achieve  the  glories  of  arms.  Enterprise  is 
necessary  j  and  this  word,  for  want  of  a  better, 
must  express  a  quality  of  Jackson's  mind  which 
more  than  all  else  gave  him  his  astonishing  suc- 
cess. His  rule  was,  never  to  allow  an  enemy  to 
rest ;  to  attack  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  to 
press  on  until  all  opposition  was  broken  down 
and  the  day  gained.  The  remarkable  activity 
shown  in  Ms  campaigns  is  an  evidence  that  he 
possessed  this  trait  as  a  General  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  perhaps,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
A  sluggish  or  unwary  adversary  was  doomed 
already.  When  he  least  expected  it,  Jackson  was 
before  Kim,  attacking  with  all  the  advantages  of 
surprise.  It  was  said  that  he  marched  his  men 
nearly  to  death,  and  it  was  true.  But  the  exces- 
sive drains  upon  their  physical  strength  were 
compensated  by  victories,  by  spoils,  *and  by  an 
immense  accession  to  the  moral  strength,  of  his 
command.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  preserve,  thus, 
thousands  of  lives,  which  would  have  been  lost  by 
more  deliberate  and  conventional  warfare.  He 
always  preferred  to  arrive,  by  forced  marches,  in 
face  of  an  unprepared  enemy,  and  drive  them 
before  him,  with  comparatively  small  loss,  to  a 
more  leisurely  advance  which  would  find  them, 
ready  to  meet  him.  He  aimed  to  succeed  rather 
by  sweat  than  blood.  His  famous  flank  move- 
ments proved  a  terrible  tax  on  the  strength  of  his 
troops ;  but  after  their  exhausting  marches  the 
men  finished  the  work  without  bloodshed,  almost, 
and  soon  forgot  their  weariness  in  the  sweet  sleep 
which  follows  toil  and  victory.  Aggressive  war- 
fare was  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  military 
system.  .  .  . 

The  difference  between  enterprise  and  fool- 
hardiness  is  that  between  calculation  and  chance. 
Jackson's  military  movements  were  always  based 
upon  close  calculation,  and  he  was  certainly  not 
wanting  in  foresight  and  caution.  He  seems  to 
have  known  perfectly  well  what  it  was  in  Ms 
power  to  achieve,  and  as  thoroughly  what  was 
beyond  his  strength.  He  risked  much,  on  many 
occasions,  but  appears  to  have  been  justified  in 
his  calculations  of  the  ultimate  result.  It  will  be 
objected  to  him  by  military  men  that  he  hazarded 
too  much  at  times,  and  was  only  extricated  by 
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good  fortune.  There  appears  to  be  some  justice 
in  this;  but  the  resources  of  his  genius  were 
enormous,  and  doubled  his  numbers.  .  .  . 

His  tenacity  and  strength  of  will  seemed  to  have 
no  limit.  Nothing  appeared  to  affect  that  supreme 
resolution.  Such  a  man  is  the  master  of  fate, 
and  with  his  iron  hand  directs  events.  Napoleon 
trusted  to  his  star,  and  Jackson,  it  was  said,  be- 
lieved in  "his  destiny" — a  word  which  he 
construed,  apparently,  to  mean  success  against 
his  enemies,  wherever  he  encountered  them. 
There  seems  to  he  goo'd  ground  for  the  belief  that 
lie  regarded  himself  as  a  passive  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  to  accomplish  great 
events,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  would  uphold  him.  This  conviction,  sup- 
ported by  abilities  of  the  first  order,  made  him 
almost  irresistible. 

**THB   BROKEN   MUG. 

Ode  (so-called)  on  a  Late,  Melancholy  Accident  in  the  Shenandoah 

Valley. 
My  mug  is  broken,  my  heart  is  sad ! 

What  woes  can  fate  still  bold  in  store! 
The  friend  I  cherished  a  thousand  daya 
Is  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  floor ! 
Is  shattered  and  to  Limbo  gone, 
I'll  see  my  Mug  no  more  ! 

Relic  it  was  of  joyous  hours 

Whose  golden  memories  still  allure — 

"When  coffee  made  of  rye  we  drank, 
And  gray  was  all  the  dress  we  wore ! 
When  we  were  paid  some  cents  a  month, 
But  never  asked  for  more ! 

In  marches  long,  by  day  and  night, 
In  raids,  hot  charges,  shocks  of  war, 

Strapped  on  the  saddle  at  my  back 
This  faithful  comrade  still  I  bore  — 
This  old  companion,  true  and  tried, 
1*11  never  carry  more! 

From  the  Rapid  an  to  Gettysburg  — 

"Hard  bread"  behind,  "sour  krout"  before — 
This  friend  went  with  the  cavalry 

And  heard  the  jarring  cannon  roar 

In  front  of  Cemetery  Hill  — 

Good  heavens!  how  they  did  roar/ 

Then  back  again,  the  foe  behind, 
Back  to  the  "  Old  Virginia  shore"  — 

Some  dead  and  wounded  left  —  some  holes 
In  flags,  the  sullen  graybacks  bore; 
This  mug  had  made  the  great  campaign, 
And  we'd  have  gone  once  more  ! 

Alas!  we  never  went  again! 

The  red  cross  banner,  slow  but  sure, 
"  Fell  back  " —  we  bade  to  sour  krout 

(Like  the  lover  of  Lenore) 

A  long,  sad,  lingering  farewell — • 
To  taste  its  joys  no  more. 

But  still  we  fought,  and  ate  hard  bread, 

Or  starved  —  good  friend,  our  woes  deplore  1 

And  still  this  faithful  friend  remained  — 
Biding  behind  me  as  before  — 
The  friend  on  march,  in  bivouac, 
When  others  were  no  more. 

How  oft  we  drove  the  horsemen  blue 

In  Summer  bright  or  Winter  frore ! 
How  oft  before  the  Southern  charge 

Through  field  and  wood  the  blue-birds  tore! 

I'm  "harmonized,"  but  long  to  hear 
The  bugles  ring  once  more. 


Oh  yes!  we're  ail"' 'fraternal"  now, 

Purged  of  our  sins,  we're  clean  and  pure, 

Congress  will  "reconstruct  "  us  soon  — 
But  no  gray  people  on  that- floor! 
I'm  harmonized  —  "  so-called  "  — but  long 
To  see  those  times  once  more ! 

Gay  days !  the  sun  was  brighter  then, 
And  we  were  happy,  though  so  poor ! 

That  past  comes  back  as  I  behold 
My  shattered  friend  upon  the  floor, 
My  splintered,  useless,  ruined  mug, 
From  which  I'll  drink  no  more. 

How  many  lips  I'll  love  for  aye, 

While  heart  and  memory  endure, 
Have  touched  this  broken  cup  and  laughed — - 

How  they  did  laugh!  —  in  days  of  yore! 

Those  days  we'd  call  **a  beauteous  dream, 
If  they  had  been  no  more !  " 

Dear  comrades,  dead  this  many  a  day, 

I  saw  you  weltering  in  your  gore, 
After  those  days,  amid  the  pines 

On  the  Rappahannock  shore! 

When  the  joy  of  life  was  much  to  me 
But  your  warm  hearts  were  more! 

Tours  was  the  grand  heroic  nerve 

That  laughs  amid  the  storm  of  war  — 

Souls  that  "loved  much"  your  native  land, 
Who  fought  and  died  tnerefor! 
You  gave  your  youth,  your  brains,  your  arms, 
Your  blood — you  had  no  more! 

You  lived  and  died  true  to  your  flag! 

And  now  your  wounds  are  healed — but  sore 
Are  many  hearts  that  think  of  you 

Where  you  have  **  gone  before." 

Peace,  comrade!  God  bound  up  those  forms, 
They  are  *'  whole"  for  evermore! 

Those  lips  this  broken  vessel  touched, 
His,  too  !  —  the  man's  we  all  adore  — 

That  cavalier  of  cavaliers, 

Whose  voice  will  ring  no  moi'e — > 
Whose  plume  will  float  amid  the  storm 
Of  battle  never  more ! 

Not  on  this  idle  page  I  write 

That  name  of  names,  shrined  in  the  core 
Of  every  heart!  —  peace  !  foolish  pen, 

Hush!  words  so  cold  and  poor! 

His  sword  is  rust;  the  blue  eyes  dust, 
His  bugle  sounds  no  more! 

Never  was  cavalier  like  ours ! 

Not  Rupert  in  the  years  before! 
And  when  his  stern,  hard  work  was  done, 

His  griefs,  joys,  battles  o'er  — 

His  mighty  spirit  rode  the  storm, 
And  led  his  men  once  more  ! 

He  lies  beneath  his  native  sod, 

Where  violets  spring,  or  frost,  is  hoar; 

He  recks  not  —  charging  squadrons  watch 
His  raven  plume  no  more  ! 
That  smile  we'll  see,  that  voice  we'll  hear, 
That  hand  we'll  touch  no  more! 

My  foolish  mirth  is  quenched  in  tears: 
Poor  fragments  strewed  upon  the  floor, 

Ye  are  the  types  of  nobler  things 
That  find  their  use  no  more  — 
Things  glorious  once,  now  trodden  down  — 
That  makes  us  smile  no  more ! 

Of  courage,  pride,  high  hopes,  stout  hearts  — 
Hard,  stubborn  nerve,  devotion  pure, 
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Beating  Ms  wings  against  the  bars, 

The  prisoned  eagle  tried  to  soar! 
Outmatched,  overwhelmed,  we  struggled  still — 

Bread  failed  —  we  fought  no  more  1 

Lies  m  the  dust  the  shattered  staff  . 

That  bore  aloft  on  sea  and  shore, 
That  blazing  flag,  amid  the  storm  I 

And  none  are  now  so  poor, 

So  poor  to  do  it  reverence, 

Now  when  it  flames  no  more! 

But  it  is  glorious  in  the  dust, 

Sacred  till  Time  shall  be  no  more: 
Spare  it,  fierce  editors!  your  scorn  — 

The  dread  "Rebellion's"  o'er! 

Furl  the  great  flag — hide  cross  and  star, 

Thrust  into  darkness  star  and  bar^ 

But  look !"  across  the  ages  far 
It  flames  for  evermore! 

HOEACE  BI3T2TEY  "WALLACE. 
HORACE  BINXEY  WALLACE,  the  son  of  John  B. 
Wallace,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  that  city,  February  26,  1817.  The  first 
two  years  of  Ms  collegiate  course  were  passed  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  at  Princeton  College,  where  he  wns  gra- 
duated in  18S5.  He  studied  with  great  thorough- 
ness the  science  of  the  law,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  contributed  notes  to  Smith's  Selec- 
tions of  Lea  Jing  Cases  in  various  branches  of  the 
Law,  White  and  Tuclor's  Selection  of  Leading 
Cases  in  Equity,  and  Decisions  of  American 
Courts  in  several  departments  of  the  Law,  which 
have  been  adopted  with  commendation  by  the 
highest  legal  authorities 

His  attention  was  however,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  professional  study.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  scientific  study,  and  projected  several 
theories  on  subjects  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Wallace  published  a  number  of  articles 
anonymously  in  various  perkxlicak.  He  was 
much  Interested  in  philosophical  speculation,  and 
bestowed  much  attention  on  the  theory  of  Conite, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  prized. 

In  April,  1849,  Mr.  Wallace  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  passed  a  year  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  On  Ids  return  he  devoted  himself  with 
renewed  energy  to  literary  pursuits.  He  pro- 
jected a  series  of  works  on  commercial  law,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  proposed  to  devote 
a  year  or  two  at  a  foreign  university  to  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  spring  of 
1852  his  eyesight  became  impaired,  owing,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered,  to  the  incipient  stages 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  produced  by  undue 
mental  exertion.  By  advice  of  hi$  j>hysicij«ns  he 
embarked  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  for 
Liverpool.  FfmHng  no  Improvement  in  his  con- 
dition on  his  arrival,  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
Paris  in  quest  of  medical  advice.  His  cerebral 
disease  increased,  and  led  to  his  death  in  that 
city  on  the  sixteenth  of  December  following. 

In  1805  a  volume  was  published  in  Philadelphia 
entitled,  Art,  Scenery,  and  Philosophy  m  Ewope  ; 
Being  Fragments  from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late 
Horace  Binney  Wallace,  Esquire,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  contains  a  series  of  essays  on  the  principles  of 
art^  detailed  criticisms  on  the  principal  European 
cathedrals,  a  few  travelling  sketches,  papers  on 
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Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo,  Perugino,  and  Eaphael,  and  an  article 
i»n  Comte.  This  was  followed  by  a  second — 
Literary  Criticisms— - composed  mostly  of  very 
youthful,  and  in  all  cases,  of  unacknowledged 
pieces. 

These  writings,  though  not  designed  for  publi- 
cation, and  in  many  instances  in  an  unfinished 
state,  display  great  depth  of  thought,  command 
of  language,  knowledge  of  the  history  as  well  as 
aesthetic  principles  of  art,  and  finely  cultivated 
taste.  Occasional  passages  are  full  of  poetic 
imagery,  growing  naturally  out  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Some  of  the 
finest  of  these  passages  occur  in  the  remarks  on 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  a  paper  which,  although 
endorse*!  by  the  writer  u  very  unfinished,"  and  no 
doubt  capable  of  finer  elaboration,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  jiortion. 

THE  umnaiOR  OF  ST.  PETER'S. 

What  a  world  within  Life's  open  world  is  the  in* 
terior  of  St  Peter's  1 — a  world  of  softness,  bright- 
ness, and  richness! — fusing  the  sentiments  in  a  refined 
rapture  of  tranquillity — gratifying  the  imagination 
•with  splendors  more  various,  expansive,  and  exhaust- 
less  than  the  natural  universe  from  which  we  pass, — 
typical  of  that  sphere  of  spiritual  consciousness, 
•which,  before  the  inward-working  energiea  of  faith, 
arches  itself  out  within  man's  mortal  being.  When, 
you  push  aside  the  heavy  curtain  that  veils  the 
sanctuary  from  the  world  without,  what  a  shower 
of  high  and  solemn  pleasure  is  thrown  upon  your 
spirit !  A  glory  of  beauty  fills  all  the  Tabernacle  1 
The  majesty  of  a  Perfection,  that  seems  fragrant  of 
delightfulness,  fills  it  like  a  Presence.  Grandeur, 
strength,  solidity, — suggestive  of  the  fixed  Infinite, 
— float  unsphered  within  those  vaulted  spaces,  Kk6 
clouds  of  lustre.  The  immensity  of  the  size, — the 
uiilimitable  richness  of  the  treasures  that  have  been 
lavished  upon  its  decoration  by  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
digality of  the  Catholic  world  through  sticaessive  cen- 
turies,— dwarfs  Man  find  the  Present,  a  id  leaves  the 
soul  open  to  sentiments  of  God  and  Eternity.  The 
eye,  as  it  glances  along  column  and  archwuy,  meets 
nothing  but  variegated  marbles  and  gold.  Among 
the  ornaments  of  the  obscure  parts  of  the  walls  and 
piers,  are  a  multitude  of  pictures,  vast  in  magni- 
tude, transcendent  in  merit, — the  niaater-pieees  of 
the  world, — the  communion,  of  Si  Jerome, — the 
Burial  of  St.  Petroniila, — the  Transfiguration  of  the 
Saviour, — not  of  perishable  canvass  and  oils,  but 
wrought  in  mosaic,  and  fit  to  endure  till  Time  itself 
shall  perish. 

It  is  the  sanctuary  of  Space  and  Silence.  No 
throng  can  crowd  these  aisles ;  no  sound  of  voices 
or  of  organs  can  displace  the  venerable  quiet  that 
broods  here.  The  Pope,  who  fills  the  'world  with  all 
Ms  pompous  retinue,  fills  not  St.  Peter's ;  and  the 
roar  of  his  quired  singers,  mingling  with  the  sono- 
rous, chant  of  a  host  of  priests  and  bishops,  struggles 
for  an  instant  against  this  ocean  of  stillness,  and 
then  is  absorbed  into  it  like  a  faint  echo.  The 
mightiest  ceremonies  of  human  worship, — celebrated 
by  the  earth's  chief  Pontiff,  sweeping  along  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  most  imposing  array  that  the 
existing  world  can  exhibit, — seem  dwindled  into 
insignificance  within  this  structure.  They  do  not 
explain  to  our  feelings  the  uses  of  the  building.  As 
you  stand  within  the  gorgeous,  celestial  dwelling-^ 
framed  not  for  man's  abode — the  holy  silence,  the 
mysterious  fragrance,  the  light  of  ever-burning 
lamps,  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  the  home  of  invisi- 
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ble  spirits,  —  an.  onter-court  of  Heaven,  —  visited,  per 
chance,  in  the  deeper  hours  of  a  night  that  is  never 
dark  ^thin  its  walls,  by  the  all-sacred  Awe  itself. 

When  you  enter  St.  Peter's,  Religion,  as  a  local 
reality  and  a  separate  life,  seems  revealed  to  you, 
Far  up  the  wide  nave,  the  enormous  baldachino  of 
jetty  bronze,  with  twisted  columns  and  tint-like 
canopy,  and  a  hundred  brazen  lamps,  whose  unex- 
tinguished  flame  keeps  the  watch  of  Light  around 
the  entrance  to  the  crypt  where  lie  the  martyred 
remains  of  the  Apostle,  the  rock  of  the  church,  give 
an  oriental  aspect  to  the  central  altrir,  whieh  seems 
to  typify  the  origin  of  the  Faith  which  reared  this 
Fane.  Holiest  of  the  holy  is  that  altar.  Ho  step 
less  sacred  than  a  Pope's  may  ascend  to  minister 
before  it  ;  only  on  days  the  most  august  in  the  calen- 
dar, may  even  the  hand  which  is  consecrated  by  the 
Ring  of  the  Fisherman  be  stretched  forth  to  touch 
the  vessels  which  rest  on  it.  At  every  hour,  over 
some  part  of  the  floor,  worshippers  may  be  seen 
kneeling,  wrapt  each  in  solitary  penitence  or  ^ado- 
ration.  The  persons  mystically  habited,  who  jour- 
ney noiselessly  across  the  marble,  bow  and  cross 
themselves,  as  they^  pass  before  this  or  that  spot,  be- 
token the  recognition  of  something  mysterious,  that 
is  unseen,  invisible.  By  day  illuminated  by  raya 
only  from  above,  by  night  always  luminous  within 
—filled  by  aa  atmosphere  of  its  own,  whieh  changes 
not  with  the  changing  cold  and  heat  of  the  seasons 
without,  —  exhaling  always  a  faiut,  delightful  per- 
fBiae,  —  ifc  is  t&e  realm  of  piety,  —  the  clime  of  devo- 
*  taon  —  a  spiritual  g^obe  in  the  midst  of  a  material 
ttaivcrse. 

KUHU  GL  nOLLAJSTI) 

If  AS  born  of  New  England  parentage  at  Solon, 
Cortlamlt  county,  $Tew  York,  April  14,  1817.  His 
•first  published  work  was  a  volume  entitled  The 
Iking  of  God  and  the  Immortal  Lfe,  in  1846. 
His  aim  was  to  assert  the  doctrines  of  the  divine 
existence  and  the  immortality  of  man  by  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  elements  of  human  nature. 
In  1849  he  published,  at  Boston,  a  volume,  Re~ 
fl  f  ms  and  H&iays.  It  embraces  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  character  and  philosophy  of  Confucius,  an 
analysis  of  the  genius  of  Channing,  an  article  on 
Natural  Theology,  and  Essays  on  Genius,  Beauty, 
the  Infinite,  Harmony,  &e.  This  was  followed  ia 

1852  by  another  volume  entitled  JSssays  :  and  & 
Drama  in,  Five  Acts.    The  essays  were  in  a  simi- 
lar range  with  those  of  its  predecessor.    The 
drama  is  entitled  The  H'gTiland  Treason,  and  is  a 
version  of  the  affair  of  Arnold  and  Andre.    In 

1853  be  published  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Badger,  the  revival  preacher  of  the  Christian 
connexion.      Though  luxuriant  and  prolix  in  ex- 
pression, with  a  tendency  to  over  statement  in  the 
transcendental  style,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Holland 
show  him  to  be  a  student  and  thinker. 

We  present  a  pleasing  passage  from  an  Essay  on 
"  American  Scenery." 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  continuous  line  of 
beauty  than  the  course  of  the  Susquehannah,  a  river 
whose  mild  grace  and  gentleness  combined  with 
power  render  it  a  message  of  nature  to  the  affections 
and  to  the  tranquil  consciousn  ess.  This  trait  of  mild- 
ness, even  in  its  proudest  flow,  seems  to  hover  upon 
its  banks  and  waters  as  the  genius  of  the  scene.  No 
thunder  of  cataracts  anywhere  announces  its  fame. 
It  is  mostly  the  contemplative  river,  dear  to  fancy, 


dear  to  the  soul's  calm  feeling  of  unruffled  peace. 
This  river  of  noble  sources  and  many  tributaries, 
traverses  the  vale  of  Wyoming,  where,  in  other 
years,  we  have  been  delighted  with  its  various  sce- 
nery. Its  mountain  ramparts,  which  rise  somewhat 
majestically  to  hail  her  onward  progress,  are  crowned 
with  a  vegetation  of  northern  nr,  whilst  the  verdant 
and  fertile  valley  is  graced  with  the  foliage  of  the 
onk,  chestnut,  and  sycamore.  At  Northumberland, 
where  the  east  and  the  west  branch  unite,  the  river 
rolls  along  with  a  noble  expanse  of  surface ;  opposite 
the  town,  rises,  several  hundred  feet,  a  daik  perpen- 
dicular precipice  of  rock,  from  which  the  whole 
prospect  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  somehow  seem  to  be:ir  a  paternal 
relation  to  this  river,  lend  it  the  shadow  of  their  pre- 
sence through  great  distances.  These  mountains, 
though  they  never  rise  so  high  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  power  and  sublimity,  are  never  monotonous. 
Though  they  are  not  generally  gothic,  but  of  rounded 
aspect,  the  northern  pnrt  has  those  that  are  steep  and 
abrupt,  sharp-crested  and  of  notched  and  jngg-ed  out- 
line. The  Sttsquehannah  is  wealthy  also  in  aborigi- 
nal legend,  and  in  abundant  foliage.  Its  rude  raft 
likewise  aids  the  picture.  It  has  many  beautiful 
sources,  particularly  that  in  Ihe  lovely  lake  of 
Cooperstown ;  and  no  thought  concerning  its  destiny 
can  be  so  eloquent  as  the  one  expressed  by  our  first 
American  i*ovelist  whose  name  is  alike  honored  by 
his  countrymen  and  by  foreign  nations.  He  spoke 
of  it  as  '*  the  mighty  Susqueharmah,  a  river  to  which 
the  Atlantic  heiself  has  extended  her  right  arm  to 
welcome  into  her  bosom."  Other  scenery  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  met,  which,  though  less  renowned 
than  Wyoming  and  the  Juniata,  is  not  less  romantic 
and  beautiful.  A  noble  liver  is  indeed  1he  hm'ge  of 
unity,  a  representative  of  human  tendencies,  wherein 
many  separate  striviitgs  unite  in  one  mnin  current 
of  happiness  and  success,  Man  concentrates  "himself 
like  a  river  in  plans  and  purposes,  and  seek  his  unity 
in  some  chief  end  as  the  river  seeks  it  iu  the  sea. 

WILLIAM  A.  JONES 

Is  a  member  of  a  family  long  distinguished  for 
the  eminent  men  it  has  furnished  to  the  l»ar 
and  the  bench,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in- 
dmling  the  ante-revolutionary  period.  He  wns 
born  in  New  York  June  26,  1817.  In  1836 
he  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and 
from^l851  to  1865  was  its  librarian.  His 
contributions  to  the  pre^s  have  been  numerous, 
chiefly  articles  in  the  department  of  criticis-rn. 
To  Dr.  Hawks's  Church  Record  he  furnished  an 
extended  series  of  articles  on  Old  English  Prose. 
Writers ;  to  Arcturus  numerous  literary  papers, 
and  afterwards  wrote  for  the  "Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic Reviews.  He  lias  published  tvvo  vofainea 
of  tljese  and  other  Essays  and  Criticisms :  The 
Analyst,  a  Collection  of  JMiscellanecw  JTajpers, 
in  1840,  and  JEssays  upon  Authors  and  Eovl.s  in 
1849.  In  the  last  yetir  he  also  published  a  Me- 
morial of  his  father,  the  Jate  Hen.  Pavid  S. 
Jones,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  notices  of 
the  Jones  Family  of  Queens  County. 

**  Characters  and  Criticisms^  a  revised  edition 
of  Mr,  Jones's  essays,  appeared  in  1857.  It 
was  followed  by :  The  First  Century  of  Golum- 
lia  College,  1754-1854  (8vo.,  pamphlet,  pri- 
vately printed,  1865),  and  Long  Island.,  read 
before  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  No- 
vember 5,  1863. 
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HAZLITT  —  FROM  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

"William  Ha2litt  we  ugaul,  all  Ihii  gs  coi  stereo*, 
as  the  fhst  of  the  regular  critics  in  this  iJi.eteei.tli 
ceutmy,  em  passed  by  several  in  son  e  01  e  laiticu- 
lar  quality  or  acquisition,  but  superior  to  tlierii  all 
in  geierol  force,  ongiialily,  ai.d  iiidepei  der,ce, 
"With  less  scholarship  coi  sideifibly  than  Hm.t  or 
f  outhey,  he  has  more  eubstaLce  than  either ;  with 
less  of  Lamb's  fii  ei  ess  and  i.otlirg  of  his  si  btle 
humor,  he  has  a  -wider  gimp  ai  d  alt< getl  er  a  more 
manly  cast  of  intellect  He  has  lees  liveliness  ai.d 
more  smartness  than  Jeffrey,  but  a  far  piofom.dei 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  joesy,  aLd  apiaieiitly 
a  more  genial  sympathy  -with  ecn  iron  liie.  llien, 
too,  what  freshness  in  all  hiswiitiigs,  "wild  wit, 
invention  ever  rew:"  for  altLorgli  he  disclaims 
having  any  imagiratkm,  he  certaiily  posseseed  cie- 
ative  talent  and  fine  ii  genuity.  Most  of  Lis  essays 
are,  as  has  been  well  leiparked, "  origii  al  creations," 
not  mere  homilies  or  didactic  theses,  so  much  as  a 
new  illustration  from  experience  and  observation  of 
gr^at  truths  colored  at  d  set  off  by  all  the  brilliant 
aids  of  eloquence,  fancy,  and  the  choicest  stores  of 
accumulation. 

As  a  literary  critic  he  tnny  be  placed  rather 
amorg  the  independent  judges  of  original  power 
thnn  among  the  trailed  critics  of  education  and  ac- 
quirements. He  relies  almost  ertirely  on  individual 
impressions  and  personal  feelirg,  thus  giving  a 
charm  to  his  writings,  quite  apart  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  their  purely  critical  excellencies. 
Thoagh  he  has  never  published  an  autobiography,* 
yet  ail  of  his  works  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  confes- 
sions. He  pours  out  his  feeling*  on  a  theme  of  inte- 
rest to  him,  and  treats  the  impulses  of  his  heart  and 
the  movements  of  his  mind  as  historical  and  philo- 
sophical data.  Though,  he  almost  invariably  trusts 
himself,  he  is  almost  as  invariably  in  the  right 
For,  as  some  are  born  poets,  so  he  too  was  born  a 
critic,  with  no  small  infusion  of  the  poetic  character. 
Analytic  judgment  (of  the  very  naiest  and  rarest 
kind),  and  poetic  feaey,  naturally  rich,  and  ren- 
dered still  naoi-e  copious  and  brilliant  by  the  golden 
aisociafcioas  of  his  life,  early  intercourse  with  honor- 
able poefcs,  and  a  most  appreciative  sympathy  with 
the  master-pie  ies  of  po&sy.  Admirable  as  a  ge  Jal 
critic  o.i  bjoks  and  mea,  of  mauriers  arid  character, 
of  philosophical  syste  ns  and  theories  of  taste  aiid 
art,  yet  he  is  more  especially  the  genuine  critic  in 
hisfivorite  walks  of  art  and  poesy;  politics  and 
the  true  literature  of  real  life — the  domestic  novels, 
the  drama,  a:id  fche  belles-lettres. 

As  a  descriptive  writer,  in  his  best  passages,  he 
raiks  with  Burke  a  id  Rousseau ;  in  delineation  of 
se  iti  neat,  and  in  a  rich  rhetorical  vein,  he  has  whole 
pag33  worthy  of  Taylor  or  Lord  Bacon.  There  is 
nothing  in  Masaulay  for  profound  gorgeous  decla- 
mation, superior  to  the  character  of  Coleridga,  or  of 
Milton,  or  of  Burke,  or  of  a  ssore  of  men  of  genius 
wliose  portraits  he  has  paintel  with  love  and  with 
power.  In  pure  criticism  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  novelists,  the  essayists,  writers  of  comedy; 
for  the  old  dnimitBts  and  elder  poets  ?  Lamb's  fue 
notes  are  mere  notes — Coleridga's  improvised  criti- 
cisms are  msrely  frag  nentary,  while  if  Hazlitt  has 
borrowed  their  opinions  in  some  cases,  he  has  made 
mush  more  of  then  than  they  could  have  done 
themselves.  Coleridge  was  a  poet — Lamb  a  hu- 
mo/ist.  To  neither  of  these  characters  had  Hazlitt 
a  iy  fiiir  pretensions,  for  with  all  his  fancy  he  had  a 
mat.iphysis.il  naderstaiding  (a  b  td  ground  for  the 
tender  plant  of  poesy  to  flourish  ia),  and  to  wit  and 


*  The  Liber  Amoris  can.  hardly  "be  called  an  exception. 


humor  he  lai  1  no  clam,  being  too  much  in  earnest 
to  indulge  ia  pie  mitry  a  id  jesting — though  he  has 
satiric  wit  ut  will  ail  th3  very  keeaest  sarcasm. 
MJ,  iy  of  his  papers  :ire  prose  satire?,  while  ia  others 
there  are  to  b3  foaa  1  eaqauitej^j?  tfesprit,  delicate 
baiter,  a  1 1  the  purest  intellectual  refinements  upon 
works  of  wit  a.id  hu  nor.  In  all,  however,  the  cri- 
tical quality  pre  lo  ni  i:itest  be  the  form  that  of  essay, 
criticisji,  sketch,  bijgi*ap!iy,  or  even  travels. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  PAESONS, 

THE  author  of  a  translation  of  The  First  Ten 
Gdtitos  (>f  the  Infer iw  of  Dante,,  published  in 
1843,  and  of  a  volnme  of  original  Poems  in  1854, 
is  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  in  1819.  His 
writings  bear  witness  to  his  sound  classical  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  to  the  fruits  of  foreign  travel. 
The  translation  of  Dante,  in  the  stanza  of  the 
original,  has  been  iuuc&  admired  by  scholars. 
The  Poems  exhibit  variety  in  playful  satire, 
epistle,  ballad,  the  tale,  description  of  nature,  of 
European  antiquities,  and  the  occasional  record 
of  personal  emotion.  In  all,  the  subject  is  con- 
trolled and  elevated  by  the  language  of  art.  It  is 
the  author's  humor  in  the  Epistles  which  op^n 
the  volume  to  address  several  foreign  celebrities 
in  the  character  of  sin  Engli-h  traveller  in  Ameri- 
ca, writing  to  Charles  Kemble  on  the  drama ;  to 
Edward  Moxon,  the  London  publisher,  on  the 
state  of  letters;  and  to  Rogers  and  Landor  on'. 
poetry  and  art  generally,  lu  the  Epistle  to  Lan- 
dor, the  comparatively  barren  objects  of  Ameri- 
can antiquities  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  storied 
associations  of  Italy.  The  land  Ls  pictured  as 
existing  "in  Saturn's  reign  before  the  stranger 
came,"  like  the  wa^te  Missouri ;  when  the  view 
is  changed  to  the  Roman  era : — 


Soon  as  they  rose — the  Capitolian  lords — 
The  land  grew  sacred  arid  beloved  of  GOD; 

"Where'er  they  carried  their  triumphant  swords 
Glory  sprang  fortn  and  sanctified  the  sod. 

Kay,  whether  wandering  by  Provincial  Rome, 
Or  British  Tyiie»  we  Ii0te  ^ne  Cfflaar's  tracks, 

Wondering,  how  far  from  their  Tarpeian  flown, 
The  ambitious  eagles  bore  the  praetor's  axe. 

Those  toga*d  fathers,  those  equestrian  kings, 
Are  still  our  masters — still  within  us  reign, 

Born  though  we  may  have  been  beyond  the  springs 
Of  Britain's  floods — beyond  the  outer  main. 

For,  while  the  music  of  their  langunge  lasts, 
They  shall  not  perish  like  the  painted  men — 

Brief-lived  in  memory  as  the  winter's  blasts  I — 
Who  here  once  held  the  mountain  and  the  glen. 

From  them  and  theirs  with  cold  regard  we  turn, 
The  wreck  of  polished  nations  to  survey, 

Nor  care  the  savage  attributes  to  lenrn 

Of  souls  that  struggled  with  barbarian  clay. 

"With  what  emotion  on  a  coin  we  trace 

Vespaisian's  brow,  or  Trajan's  chastened  smile, 

But  view  with  heedless  eye  the  murderous  niace 
And  checkered  lauce  of  Zealand's  warrior-isle. 

Here,  by  the  ploughman,  as  with  daily  tread 
He  tracks  the  furrows  of  his  fertile  ground, 

Bark  locks  of  hair,  and  thigh-bones  of  the  dead, 
Spear-heads,  and  skulls,  and  arrows,  offc  are  found. 

On  such  memorials  unconcerned  we  g^aze; 
No  trace  returning  of  the  glow  divine, 
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"Wherewith,  dear  WALTER  1  in  oar  Eton  days 
"We  eyed  a  fragment  from,  the  Palatine.  . 

It  fired  us  then  to  trace  upon  the  map 

The  forum's  Hue — proud   empire's  church-yard 

paths — 
Ay,  or  to  finger  hut  a  marble  scrap 

Or  stucco  piece  from  Diocletian's  baths, 

Cellini's  workmanship  could  nothing  ad<l, 
Nor  any  casket,  rich  with  gems  as  id  gold, 

To  the  strange  value  every  pebble  had 

O'er  which  perhaps  the  Tiber's  wave  had  rolled. 

One  of  the  longer  poems — GJietfo  di  Roma,  a 
story  of  the  Jewish  proscription — is  admirably 
told;  picturesque  in  detail,  slmi  le  in  movement, 
and  the  pathos  effectively  maintained  \vithout 
apparent  effort.  The  lines  On  the  Death  of 
Daniel  Wefister  are  among  the  ablest  which 
that  occasion  produced.  The  chaste  and  expres- 
sive lines,  Steuartfs  Burial,  #re  the  record  of  a 
real  incident.  The  friend  of  the  author  whose 
funeral  is  literally  described,  was  Mr.  David 
Steuart  Bobertson,  a  gentleman  well  known  by 
his  elegant  rural  hospitality  at  his  residence  at 
Lancaster  to  the  wita  and  good  society  of  Boston. 

The  healthy  objective  life  of  the  poems,  and 
their  finished  expression,  will  secure  them  a 
reputation  long  after  many  of  the  feeble  literary 
«ffieefcatK)i»  of  tke  day  are  forgotten. 


OST  A.  BTTST  OF  JDA2CXR. 

See,  from  this  counterfeit  of  him 
Whom  Arao  shall  remember  long, 
How  stem  of  lineament,  how  grim, 
The  father  was  of  Tuscan  song. 
There  but  the  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
Perpetual  care  and  scorn,  abide; 
Small  friendship  for  the  lordly  throng; 
Distrust  of  all  the  world  beside. 

Faithful  if  this  wnn  image  be, 

No  dream  his  life  was  —  but  a  fight  ; 

Could  any  Beatrice  see 

A  lover  in  that  anchorite? 

To  that  cold  Ghibeline'fi  gloomy  sight 

"Who  could  have  guessed  the  visions  came 

Of  Beauty,  veiled  with  heavenly  light, 

Jn  circles  of  eternal  flame  ? 

The  lips  as  Cxmi«&*s  cavern  close, 
The  cheeks  with  fast  and  sorrow  thin, 
The  rigid  front,  almost  morose, 
But  for  the  patient's  hope  within, 
Declare  a  life  whose  course  hath  been 
Unsullied  still,  though  still  severe, 
"Which,  through  the  wavering  days  of  sin, 
Kept  itself  icy-chaste  and  clear. 

Hot  wholly  such  his  haggard  look 
"When  wandering  once,  forlorn,  he  strayed, 
"With  no  companion  save  his  book, 
To  Corvo's  hushed  monastic  shade  ; 
"Where,  as  th*  Benedictine  laid 
His  palm  upon  the  pilgrim  guest, 
The  single  ooon  for  whk;h  be  prayed 
The  convent's  charity  was  rest* 

Peace  dwells  not  here  —  this  rugged  face  . 
Betrays  no  spirit  of  repose  ; 


*  It  is  told  of  DANTK  that,  when  he  was  roaming-  over  Italy, 
lie  came  to  a  certain  monastery,  where  he  was  met  "by  one  of 
the  friars,  who  blessed  him,  and  -asked  -what  was  his  desire  ;  to 
which  the  weary  stranger  simply  answered,  " 


The  sullen  warrior  sole  we  trace, 
The  marble  man  of  many  woes. 
Such  was  his  mien  when  first  arose 
The  thought  of  that  strange  tale  divine, 
When  hell  he  peopled  with  his  foes, 
The  scourge  of  many  a  guilty  line. 

War  to  the  last  he  waged  with  all 
The  tyrant  canker-worms  of  earth ; 
Baron  and  duke,  in  hold  and  hall, 
Cursed  the  dark  hour  that  gave  him  birth.; 
He  used  Rome's  harlot  for  his  mirth; 
Plucked  bare  hypocrisy  and  crime; 
But  valiant  souls  of  knightly  worth 
Transmitted  to  the  rolls  of  Time. 

0,  Time !  whose  verdicts  mock  our  own, 
The  only  righteous  judge  art  thou; 
That  poor,  old  exile,  sad  ai.d  lone, 
Is  Latium*s  other  VIRGIL  now : 
Before  his  name  the  nations  bow; 
His  words  are  parcel  of  mankind, 
Deep  in  whose  hearts,  as  on  his  brow, 
The  marks  have  sunk  of  DANTE'S  mind. 


STRTTABT'S  ED-RIAL. 

The  bier  is  ready  and  the  mourners  wait, 
The  funeral  car  stands  open  at  the  gate. 
Bring  down  our  brother  j  bear  him  gently,  too; 
So,  friends,  he  always  bore  himself  with  you. 
Down  the  sad  staircase,  from  the  darkened  room 
Ifor  the  first  time,  he  comes  In  silent  gloom : 
Who  ever  left  this  hospitable  door 
Without  his  smile  and  warm  "  good-bye,"  before? 
Now  we  for  him  the  parting  word  must  say 
To  the  mute  threshold  whence  we  bear  his  clay. 

The  slow  procession  lags  upon  the  road,— - 
T  is  heavy  hearts  that  make  the  heavy  load; 
And- all  too  brightly  glares  the  burning  noon 
On  the  dark  pageant— be  it  ended  soon ! 
The  quail  is  piping  and  the  locust  sings, — 

0  grief,  thy  contrast  with  these  joyful  things  I 
What  pain  to  see,  amid  our  task  of  woe, 

The  laughing  river  keep  its  wonted  flow ! 
His  hawthorns  there — his  proudly-waving  corn- 
Arid  all  so  flourishing — and  so  forlorn  I 
His  new-built  cottage,  too,  so  fairly  planned, 
Whose  chimney  neter  shall  smoke  at  His  command. 

Two  sounds  were  heard,  that  on  the  spirit  fell 
With  sternest  moral— one  the  passing  bell ! 
The  other  told  the  history  of  the  hour, 
Life's  fleeting  triumph,  mortal  pride  and  power. 
Two  trains  there  met — the  iron-sinewed  horse 
And  the  black  hearse — the  ergine  and  the  corse! 
Haste  on  your  track,  you  fiery -winged  steed  1 

1  hate  your  presence  and  appiove  your  speed; 
Fly !  with  your  eager  freight  of  breathirg  men, 
And  leave  these  mourners  to  their  march  again! 
Swift  .-is  my  wish,  they  broke  their  slight  delay, 
And  life  and  death  pursued  their  sepaiate  way. 

The  solemn  service  in  the  church  was  Ji  eld, 
Bringing  strange  comfort* as  the  anthem  swelled, 
And  back  we  bore  him -to  his  long  repose, 
Where  his  great  elm  its  evening  shadow  throws— 
A  sacred  spot!    There  often  he  hath  stood, 
Showed  us  his  harvests  and  pronounced  them  good,* 
And  we  may  stand,  with  eyes  no  longer  dim, 
To  wateh  new  harvests  and  remember  him. 

Pence  to  thee,  STKDART  ! — and  to  us !  the  All-wise 
Would  ne'er  have  found  thee  readier  for  the  skies 
In  his  laige  love  He  kindly  waits  the  best, 
The  fittest  mood,  to  summon  every  guest ; 
So,  in  his  prime,  our  dear  companion  wejAt, 
When  the  young  soul  is  easy  to  repent : 
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$To  lorg  purgation  ehall  he  r.ow  require 

Jn  black  remorse — in  penitential  fiie; 

From  what  few  frailties  might  Lave  stained  his 

morn 
Our  tears  may  wash  him  pure  as  he  was  born. 

**  In  1867,  Dr.  Parsons1  translation  of  The  First 
Canticle  (Liferno)  of  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
J)ante  Alighieri  was  published,  in  an  illustrated 
and  expensive  form,  and  in  a  cheaper  quarto 
edition.  In  the  same  year  appeared  The  Mag- 
nolii,  a  volume  of  twenty-orfe  "fugitive  poems. 
Other  issues  of  these  pieces,  with  additions, 
have  appeared  in  two  recent  volumes  published 
in  London:  The  Old  House  at  Sitdbury,  1870; 
and  The  Shallow  of  the  Obelisk,  1871.  Of  this 
author  and  his  version  of  Dante,  an  appreciative 
critic  has  well  said :  "  Competent  judges  know 
him  as  a  master  of  that  classical  English  which 
culminated  in  Dryden,  of  that  polished  finish 
which  had  its  last  and  great  example  in  Gray. 
...  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  Dr.  Par- 
sons published  ten  cantos  of  the  Inferno,  as  a 
herald  and  specimen  of  his  translation.  He  has 
in  the  meanwhile  labored  at  the  correction  and 
revision  of  it  with  all  the  diligence  of  affection. 
He  has  chosen  for  his  measure  a  pentameter 
quatrain  of  alternate  rhymes,  familiar  to  all 
English  ears  by  the  famous  Elegy  of  Gray. . .  . 
The  great  snare  of  rhyme  for  a  translator  is 
that  it  obliges  him  (what  Dante  boasted  that  no 
word  had  ever  made  him  do)  to  say  rather  what 
he  must  than  what  he  would.  Some  of  Dr. 
Parsons'  verses  have  suffered  a  little  by  being 
caught  in  this  trap,  though  he  has  generally 
avoided  it  with  consummate  skill,,  and  where  he 
is  best  rises  easily  to  the  level  of  his  theme. 
Where  Dante  is  at  his  height,  his  translator 
kindles  with  the  fire  and  contains  a  force  that 
gives  his  lines  aU  the  charm  of  an  original  pro- 
duction, and  we  read  real  poetry,  such  as  speaks 
the  same  meaning  in  all  tongues."* 

The  Purgatorio  is  now  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication, and  may  be  printed  speedily,  t 

**  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 
I  watched  the  swans  in  that  proud  park 

Which  England's  Queen  looks  out  upon ; 
I  sat  there  till  the  dewy  dark : — 
And  every  other  soul  was  gone; 
And  sitting  silent,  all  alone, 
I  seemed  to  hear  a  spirit  say, 

Be  calm,  the  night  is:  never  moan 
For  friendships  that  have  passed  away. 

The  swans  that  vanished  from  thy  sight 
Will  come  to-morrow,  at  their  hour; 

But  when  thy  joys  have  taken  flight, 

To  bring  them  back  no  prayer  hath  power 
'Tis  tiie  world's  law.;  and  why  deplore 

A  doom  that  from  thy  birth  was  fate  t 
True,  'tis  a  bitter  word,  *No  morel* 

But  look  beyond  this  mortal  state. 

Believ'st  thou  in,  eternal  things? 

Tliou  feelest  in  thy  inmost  heart     • 
Thou  art  not  clay ;  thy  soul  hath  wings"; 
And  what  thou  seest  is  but  part. 


*  North  American  He  view,  January,  1868. 

f  A  Le.tter  by  L.  C.  M.  on  "  A  Boston  Poet,"  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  March,  1873,  gives  a  happy  sketch  of  the  career 
of  Dr.  T.  W;  Parsons, 


Make  this  thy  medicine  for  the  smart 
Of  every  day's  distress:  be  dumb: 

In  each  new  loss  thou  truly  art 
Tasting  the  power  of  things  to  come- 

JOHN  W.  BROWN. 

JOHN  W.  BEOWN  was  born  in  Sehenectady,  New 
York,  August  21, 18 14,  and  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1882.  He  entered  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1833,  and  on  the  completion 
of  Ms  course  of  study  was  ordained  Deacon,  Jnly 
3,  1836,  and  took  charge  of  a  parish  at  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  with  which  he  was  connected  during 
the  remainder  of  Ins  life.  In  1838  he  established 
&  school,  the  Astoria  Female  Institute,  which  he 
conducted  for  seven  years.  In  1845  he  became 
editor  of  the  Protestant  Churchman,  a  weekly 
periodical  In  the  fall  of  1848  Mr.  Brown  visited 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  died  at 
Malta  on  Easter  Monday,  April  9,  1S49. 

In  1842  Mr.  Brown  published  The  Christina* 
Bells :  a  Tale  of  Holy  Tide  :  and  other  Poems^ 
a  volume  of  pleasing  verses  suggested  by  the  sea- 
sons and  services  of  his  church. 

In  the  Christmas  Bells  he  has  described  with 
beauty  and  feeling  the  effect  of  the  holy  services 
of  the  season  upon  the  old  and  young*  The  poem 
has  been  set  to  music. 

Mr.  Brown  was  also  the  author  of  Constance, 
Virginia,  Julia  of  Bairn,  and  a  few  other  prose 
tales  of  a  religious  character  for  young  readers. 


THE  CHBISTMA8  BEtlA. 

The  bells— the  bells— the  Christmas  bella 

How  merrily  they  ring! 
M  if  they  felt  the  joy  they  tell 

To  every  hraaaa  wing. 
The  silvery  tones,  f 'er  vale  and  hiH, 

Are  swelling  soft  and  clear, 
A&»  wave  on  wave,  the  tide  of  sound 

Fills  the  bright  atmosphere. 

The  bella — the  merry  Christmas  bells» 

They're  fingin£  in  the  morn  1 
They  ring  when  iri  the  eastern  sky 

The  golden  light  is  born ; 
They  ring,  as  sunshine  tips  the  hills, 

And  gilds  the  village  spire — 
When,  through  the  sky,  the  sovereign  sun 

Rolls  his  full  orb  of  fire. 

The  Christmas  bells— the  Christmas  Mis, 

How  merrily  they  rjlng ! 
To  weary  hearts  a  pulse  of  joy, 

A  kindlier  life  they  bring. 
The  poor  man  on  his  couch  of  straw. 

The  rich,  oa  downy  bed,   . 
Hail  the  glad  sounds,  as  voices  sweet 

Of  angels, overhead. 

The  bells — the  silvery  Christmas  bells, 

O'er  many  a  mile  they  sound  J 
And  household  tones  are  answering  them. 

In  thousand  homes  around. 
Yoices  of  childhood,  blithe  and  shrill, 

With  youth's  strong  accents  blend,    * 
And  manh<K>d*s  deep  and  earnest  tones 

With  woman's  praise  ascend. 

The  bells — the  solemn  Christmas  belk,     >• 

They're  calling  us  to  prayer; 
And  hark,  the  voice  of  worshippers, 

Floats  on  the  morning  air. 
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Anthems  of  noblest  praise  there'll  be. 

And  glorious  hymns  today,  

TE  DEUMS  loud — and  GLORIAS: 

Come,  to  the  church — away. 

JOHN  LOTHEOP  MOTLEY, 

A  MEMBER  of  a  Boston  family,  and  graduate  of 
Harvard  of  -1831,  is  the  author  of  two  novels  of 
merit,  Morton's  Hope,  or  The  Me  noirs  of  a  Pro- 
mndal,  and  Merry Mount^  a  JSomarice  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony, 

The  first  of  these  fictions  Appeared  in  1839. 
The  scene  of  the  opening*  portion  is  laid  at  Mor- 
ton's Hope,  a  quiet  provincial  country-seat  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston*  In  consequence  of 
disappointment  in  a  love  affair,  the  hero  leaves 
his  c  mntry  an!  passes  some  time  among  the  Ger- 
man University  town 5,  the  manners  of  which  are 
introduced  with  effect.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  volume,  he  is  summoned  home  by  the 
new*  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  a  hint  from  a 
relative  that  the  fortune  •which  this  event  places 
in  his  hands  cun  be  better  employed  in  the  service 
ot  his  country,  now  engaged  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Revolution,- than  in  an  aimless  foreign  resi- 
dence. He  returns  home,  becomes  an  officer  in 
tlxe  Continental  army,  distinguishes  himself  and 
regain-*  his  lost  nuVtress. 

In  H&rry  Mount  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self  of  the  picaresque  episode  of  Hew  England 
fclstory  presented  in  the  old  narrative  of  Thomas 
Morton,  of  Which  we  have  previously  given  an 
account.*  Both  of  these  fictions  are  written  with 
spirit;  the  descriptions,  which  are  frequent,  are 
carefully  elaborated ;  and  the  narrative  is  enliven- 
ed with  frequent  flashes  of  genuine  humor. 

Mr.  Motley  is  at  present  residing  at  Dresden, 
where  he  has  been  some  time  engaged  in  writing 
&  History  of  Holland,  which  will  no  doubt  prove 
a  \vor :  of  high  merit,  as  an  animated  and  vigor- 
ous portraiture  of  the  Dutch  struggle  of  indepen.- 
deuce.f 

GOTTIN:GEK---PBOM  MOBTON'S  HOPS. 

Gottingen  is  rather  a  welUmilt  And  handsome 
looking  town,  with  a  decided  look  of  the  Middle 
Ages  about  it  Although  the  college  is  new,  the  town 
is  ancient,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  German  Univer- 
sity towns,  has  nothing  external,  with  the  exception 
of  a  plain-looking  building  in  brick  for  the  library 
and  one  or  two  others  for  natural  collections,  to  re- 
mind you  that  you  are  at  the  seat  of  uu  institution 
for  education.  The  professors  lecture,  each  on  his 
own  account,  at  his  own  house,  of  which  the  base- 
ment floor  is  generally  made  use  of  as  an  audito- 
rium. The  town  is  walled  in,  like  most  of  the  con- 
tinental cities  of  that  date,  although  the  ramparts, 
planted  with  linden-trees,  have  since  been  converted 
into  a  pleasant  promenade,  which  reaches  quite  round 
the  town,  and  is  furnished  with  a  gate  and  guard  at 
the  end  of  each  principal  avenue.  .  It  is  this  careful 
fortification,  combined,  with  the  nine-story  houses, 
and  the  narrow  streets,  which  imparts  the  compact, 
secure  look  peculiar  to  aH  the  German  towns.  The 
effect  is  forcibly  to  remind  you  of  the  days  when  the 
inhabitants  were  huddled  snugly  together,  like  sheep 
in  a  sheep-cote,  and  locked  up  safe  from  the  wolfish 
attacks  of  the  gentlemen  highwaymen,  the  ruins  of 
whose  castles  frown  down  from  the  neighbouring 
hills. 

*-,4nfcf  vol.  a.  p.  ,33. 

1 1865.    The  prediction  lias  been  verified.  —  B».  1878. 


The  houses  are  generally  tall  and  gaunt,  consist- 
ing of  a  skeleton  of  frame- work,  filled  in  with  brick, 
with  the  originsil  rafters,  embrowned  by  time,  pro- 
jecting like  ribs  through  the  yellowish  stucco  which 
cavers  the  surface.  They  are  full  of  little  wLdows, 
which  are  filled  with  little  panes,  and  as  they  are 
built  to  save  room,  one  upon  another,  and  conse- 
quently rise  generally  to  eight  or  niue  stories,  the 
inhabitants  invariably  live  as  it  were  in  layers, 
Heuce  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  professor  occu- 
pying the  two  lower  stones  or  strata,  a  tailor  above 
the  professor,  a  student  upon  the  tailor,  a  beer-seller 
conveniently  upon  the  student,  a  washerwoman  upon 
the  beer-merchant,  and  perhaps  a  poet  upon  the 
top ;  a  pyramid  with  a  poet  for  its  apex,  aud  a  pro* 
fe^sor  for  the  base. 

The  solid  tiud  permanent  look  of  all  these  edifices, 
in  which,  from  the  composite  and  varyii  g  style  of 
architecture,  you  might  read  the  history  of  half  a 
dozen  centuries  in  a  sii.gle  house,  and  which  looked 
as  if  built  before  the  memory  of  man,  and  like  to 
last  forever,  reminded  me,  by  the  association  of  con- 
trast, of  the  straggling  towns  and  villages  of  Ame- 
rica, where^the  houses  are  wooden  boxes,  worn  out 
and  renewed  every  fifty  years;  where  the  cities 
seeni  ouly  temporary  encampments,  and  where,  till 
people  learn  to  build  for  the  future  as  well  us  the 
present,  there  will  be  no  history,  except  in  pen  aud 
iiik,.of  the  changing  centuries  in  the  country. 

As  I  passed  up  the  street,  I  saw  on  the  lower  story 
of  a  sombre-looking  fiouse,  the  whole  legend  of  Sam- 
son and  Delilah  rudely  carved  in  the  brown  freo- 
stone,  which  formed  the  abutments  of  the  house  op- 
posite ;  a  fantastic  sign  over  a  portentous  shop  with 
an  awning  ostentatiously  extended  over  the  side- 
walk, announced  the  cafe*  and  ice-shop :  overhead, 
from  the  gutters  of  each  of  the  red-tiled  roofs,  were 
thrust  into  mid-air  the  grim  heads  of  dragons  with  * 
lo:-g  twisted  necks,  portentous  teeth,  and  goggle 
eyes,  serving,  as  I  learned  the  first  rainy  day,  the 
peaceful  purpose  of  a  water  spout ;  while  on  the 
side- walks,  and  at  every  turn,  I  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince me  I  was  iu  an  university  town,  although 
there  were  none  of  the  usual  architectural  indica- 
tions. As  we  passed  the  old  gothic  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  I  observed  through  the  aopen  windows  of 
the  next  house,  a.  party  of  students  smoking  and 
playii.g  billiards,  and  I  recognised  some  of  the  faces 
of  my  Leipzig  acquaintance.  In  the  street  were 
plenty  of  others  of  all  varieties.  Some,  with  plain 
caps  and  clothes,  ai*d  a  meek  demeanour,  sneaked 
quietly  through  the  streets,  with  portfolios  under 
their  arms.  1  observed  the  care  with  which  they 
turned  out  to  the  left,  and  avoided  collision  with 
every  one  they  met.  These  were  camels  or  "  stu- 
dious students'*  returning  from  lecture — others  swag- 
gered along  the  side-walk,  turning  out  for  no  oue, 
with  clubs  in  their  hands,  and  bull-dogs  at  their 
heels — these  were  dressed  in  marvellously  fiue  caps 
nnd  polonaise  coats,  covered  with  cords  and  tassels, 
and  invariably  had  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  were 
fitted  out  with  the  proper  allowance  of  "spurs  aud 
moustachios.  These  were  "  Eenomists,"  who  were 
always  ready  for  a  row. 

At  almpst  every  corner  of  the  street  was  to  be 
seen  a  solitary  individual  of  this  latter  class,  in  a 
ferocious  fencing  attitude,  brandishing  his  club  in 
the  air,  and  cutting  carto  and  tierce  in  the  most 
alarming  manner,  till  you  were  reminded  of  the  tru- 
culent Gregory's  ad  vice  to  his  companion:  "Remem- 
ber thy  swashing  blow.'* 

All  along  the  street,  I  saw,  on  looking  up,  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  students  projecting  from  every  win- 
dow. They  were  arrayed  in  tawdry  smoking  caps 
and  heterogeneous-looking  dressing  gowns,  with  the 
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long  pipes  and  flash  tassels  depending  from  their 
mouths.  At  his  master's  side,  and  lookii  g  out  of 
the  same  window,  I  observed,  in  many  instances,  a 
grave  and  philosophical-looking  poodle,  with  equal- 
ly grim  moustn  ehios,  his  head  reposing  contempla- 
tively on  his  fore-paws,  and  engaged  apparently, 
like  his  master,  in  ogling  die  ponderous  housemaids 
who  were  drawing  water  from  the  street  pumps. 

We  passed  through  the  market  square,  with  its 
antique  fountain  in  the  midst,and  filled  with  an  admi- 
rable collection  of  old  women,  some  washing  clothes, 
and  some  sellii  g  cherries,  and  turned  at  last  into  the 
'  Kagler  Strasse.  This  was  a  narrow  street,  with  tail 
rickety  houses  of  vaiious  shapes  and  sizes,  arranged 
on  each  side,  in  irregular  rows;  while  the  gaunt 
gable-ended  edifices,  sidlii  g  up  to  each  other  in  one 
place  till  the  opposite  side  nearly  touched,  and  at 
another  retrenlii.g  awkwardly  back  as  if  ashamed 
to  show  their  faces,  gave  to  the  whole  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  country  'dance  by  unskilful  perform- 
ers. Suddenly  the  |>ostillkm  drove  into  a  dnrk, 
yawning  doorway,  which  gaped  into  the  street  like 
a  drago;/s  mouth,  and  drew  up  at  the  door-step  of 
the  **  King  of  Prussia."  The  house  bell  jingled — 
the  dogs  barked — two  waiters  let  down  the  steps,  a 
third  seized  us  by  the  legs,  and  i. early  pulled  us  out 
of  the  carriage  in  the  excess  of  their  officiousness ; 
while  the  landlord  made  his  appearance  cap  in  hand 
on  the  threshold,  and  after  saluting  us  in  Latin, 
Polish,  Flench,  and  English,  at  last  informed  us  in 
plain  German,  which  was  the  only  language  he  real- 
ly knew,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the  honour 
of  "  recommendii  g  himself  to  us." 

"We  paid  our  "brother-in-law,"  as  you  must  always 
call  the  postillion  in  Gerauwiy,  ft  magnificent  drink- 
geld,  and  then  ordered  dinner. 

Mr.  Motley's  prominent  historical  work,  The 
Else  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  published  in 
three  volumes  in  1856.    The  subject  was  one  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  of  remarkable  novelty  to 
English  readers.    It  had  been  little  cultivated 
by  historians,  and  of  late  several  collections^  of 
original  materials  presented  new  opportunities 
to  the  coming  historian,    Mr.  Motley  brought  to 
the  work  great  industry,  a  spirit  of   candor, 
an  enthusiasm   for   the   tlieme,  and    a    style 
practised  in  the  arts  of  picturesque  narration. 
A  passage  from  his  preface  displays  the  extent 
of  the  resources  at  his  command.      fct  I  have," 
says  he,  **  faithfully  studied  all  the  important 
contemporary  chroniclers  and  later  historians — 
Dutch,   Flemish,  French,    Italian,   Spanish,  or 
German.     Catholic  and  Protestant,  monarchist 
and  republican,  have  been  consulted  with  the 
same    sincerity.      The  works    of   Bor,   whose 
enormous  but  indispensable  folios  form  a  com- 
plete magazine  of   contemporary  state  papers, 
letters,  and  pamphlets,  blended  together  in  mass, 
and  connected  by  a  chain  of  artless  but  earnest 
narrative — of  Meteren,  Be  Thou,  Burgundius, 
Henterns,  Tassis,  Viglins,  Hoofd,  Earsens,  Van 
der    Haer,    Grotius — of    Van   der-  Vynckt, 
Wagenaer,  Van  Wyn,  Be  Jonghe,  KLnit,  Van 
Kampen,  Dewez,  Kappelle,  Baklmyzen,  Groen 
Van  Prinsterer — of  Ranke  and  Ratuner,  have 
been  as  familiar  to  me  as  those  of  Mendoza, 
Oarnero,  Cabrera,  Herrera,  Ulloa,  Bentivoglio, 
Peres,   Strada.    The    manuscript    relations  of 
those  Argus-eyed  Venetian  envoys,   who  sur- 
prised so  many  courts  and  cabinets  in  their  most 
unguarded  moments,  and  daguerreotyped  their 


character  and  policy  for  the  instruction  of  the 
crafty  republic,  and  whose  reports  remain  such 
an  inestimable  source  for  the  secret  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  carefully 
examined,  especially  the  narratives  of  the 
caustic  and  accomplished  Badovaro,  of  Suriano, 
and  Michele.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all 
the  publications  of  M.  Gaehard,  particularly 
the  invaluable  correspondence  of  Philip  If.,  and 
of  William  the  Silent,  as  well  as  the  Archives 
et  Correspondence  of  the  Orange-Nassau 
family,  edited  by  the  learned  and  distinguished 
Groen  Van  Prinsterer,  have  been  my  constant 
guides  through  the  tortuous  labyrinth  of  Spanish 
and  Netherland  politics.  The  large  and  most 
interesting  series  of  pamphlets  known  as  The 
Duncan  Collection,  in  the  royal  library  at 
the  Hague,  has  also  afforded  a  great  variety  of 
details,  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
color  and  interest  to  the  narrative.  Besides 
these  and  many  other  printed  works,  I  have  also 
had  the  advantage  of  perusing  many  manuscript 
histories,  among  which  may  be  particularly 
mentioned  the  works  of  Pontus  Payen,  of 
Renom  de  France,  and  of  Pasquier  de  laBarre; 
while  the  vast  collection  of  unpublished  docu- 
ments in  the  royal  archives  of  the  Hague,  of 
Brussels,  and  of  Dresden,  has  furnished  me 
with  matter  of  new  importance." 

Nor  was  the  author's  conscientiousness  in  the 
use  of  this  vast  material  less  remarkable  than 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  brought  it  to- 
gether. His  work  delighted  the  general  reader 
by  its  animated  style  and  attractive  illustrations 
of  manners  and  eharacter,  while  its  judgment 
gained  the  admiration  of  profound  historical 
critics.  The  •  foreign  reviews  admitted  the 
author  at  once  to  the  band  of  distinguished 
modern  historians;  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Harvard,  and  of  D.O.L,  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Preseott,  was  chosen  his  successor  as  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institute,  of  France. 
The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  translated 
into  Dutch,  under  the  supervision  of  the  histo- 
rian, M.  Bakhuyzen  Van  der  Brink,  who  prefixed 
an  introductory  chapter.  It  was  also  published 
in  a  German  translation,  in  a  Russian  edition, 
and  appeared  in  a  French  dress,  with,  an  intro- 
duction by  the  eminent  M.  Guizot. 

The  Rue  of  the  Dutch  Republic  opens  with 
an  extended  historical  introduction,  tracing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  nation,  from  its  first 
foundation,  to  the  introduction  upon  the  scene  of 
Philip  IJ.,  at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  story  of  his  administration  of  the  Nether- 
lands forms  the  subject  of  the  first  part.  This 
is  succeeded  by  the  rule  of  the  Duchess 
Margaret,  terminating  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  military  despotism  of  Alva,  in  1567.  To 
Alva  succeeds  Requesens,  in  turn  followed  by 
Don  John  of  Austria,  who  gives  place  to 
Alexander  of  Parrna.  This  is  the  outline  of  the 
foreign  rule.  Within,  we  have  the  wonderful 
exertions  and  influence  of  William  of  Orange  and 
his  family,  and  noble  efforts  of  policy  and  of 
arms  seconding  the  heroic  self-sacrifices  of  the 
nation,  encountering  all  privation  and  suffering 
to  maintain  its  liberties.  The  civil  history  of 
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the  period  in  the  conflicts  of  diplomacy  5s 
unwound  with  masterly  skill  and  sagacity ;  the 
narrative  of  military  exploits,  the  siege  of  Ley- 
den,  the  u  fury "  of  Antwerp,  and  a  score  of 
other  lengthened  recitals  of  extraordinary  cour- 
age and  endurance,  are  alive  with  living  inci- 
dents; while  the  spirit  of  the  whole  drama  is 
gathered  up  in  the  central  character  of  William 
the  Silent.  The  work  closes  with  that  great 
statesman's  death,  in  1584. 

Resuming  the  narrative  with  the  second  por- 
tion of  his  great  work,  The  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands*  In  two  volumes,  published 
in  1861,  Mr.  Motley  traces  the  progress  of  events 
from  the  death  of  William,  a  period  of  six  years, 
to  the  year  1590.  Thisdivision  of  his  history  in- 
cludes the  story  of  the  relations  of  the  republic 
with  Spain,  France,  and  England,  of  the  mutual 
political  and  diplomatic  relations  of  which 
countries  a  masterly  view  Is  presented.  ^  As  in 
his  previous  book,  the  author  had  at  his  disposal 
a  vast  supply  of  original  material  in  his  free 
access  to  the  English  state-paper  office,  and  to 
the  manuscript  department  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  in  his  researches  amidst  the  royal 
archives  of  Holland,  and  especially  the  Spanish 
archives  of  Sirnancas,  preserved  at  Paris,  and 
copies  of  the  original  correspondence  between 
Philip  II.,  his  ministers  and  governors,  Telating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  derived  from 
the  same  source,  by  order  of  the  Belgian, 
government,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Gachard. 

The  result  of  this  study  has  been  to  present 
the  reader  with  an  entirely  new  view  of  the 
policy  and  acts  of  the  parties  engaged  in  ^the 
great  drama  enacted  in  the  Netherlands".  The 
motives  and  counsels  of  Philip  II.  are  laid  bare 
with  anatomical  accuracy,  from  the  authentic 
revelations  of  his  own  daily  correspondence. 
With  like  accuracy,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
court  of  France,  and,  with  still  greater  particu- 
larity, to  the  diplomacy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
Walsingham,  and  of  Leicester.  The  military 
genius  of  Parma  Is  displayed  in  the  siege  of 
Antwerp — a  narrative  filled  with  picturesque 
incident  and  adventure ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Spanish  armada,  its  origin  and  destruction,  is  for 
the  first  time  related  with  fulness  in  its 
varied  circumstances  and  relations.  Much  new 
light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  character  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  judgment  passed  upon  this  work  by  the 
highest  English  critical  authorities,,  confirms  the 
impression  made  by  the  author  in  his  preceding 
work.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  he  writes  with 
judgment  and  insight;  that  his  devotion  to 
research  gives  his  book  the  value  of  an  original 
narrative,  and  that  the  Interest  of  the  whole  is 
sustained  by  a  copious  and  happy  selection  of 
circumstances,  and  a  well-maintained  brightness 
of  style.  / 

It  is  the  author's  intention,  in  two  additional 
volumesy  to  carry  the  history  of  the  republic 
down  to  the  Synod  of  Dort;  and  he  expresses 
the  hope  that  he  may,  at  some  future  day,  con- 
tinue the  narrative  through  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Previous  to 
undertaking  his  historical  work,  Mr.  Motley 
contributed  several  articles  of  interest  to  the 
American  reviews.  One  on  Balzac  appeared  in 


the  sixty-fifth  volume  of  the  North  American, 
and  another  on  Peter  the  Great,  In  1845,  in  the 
same  journal.  He  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Review,  articles  on  De  Tocqueville'ls  democracy 
in  America^  and  Goethe  and  his  Writings. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Motley  rendered  an  important 
service  to  his  country  abroad,  by  his  publication 
in  the  London  Times  of  an  elaborate  essay, 
entitled,  Causes  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
which  was  republished  in  numerous  editions.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Austr* 

**  Mr.  Motley  resided  at  the  court  of  Yienna, 
making  use  of  the  government  archives  and 
private  libraries,  freely  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  the  continuation  of  his  historical  work,  till 
his  resignation  in  18GT.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  appeared  the  two  concluding  volumes  of 
Tlie  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.  These 
embraced  the  period  "from  the  Death  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce  of 
1609,  when  the  Dutch  Republic  was  received 
into  the  great  family  of  Nations  by  treaty  with 
Spain." 

In  1868  Mr.  Motley  visited  his  native  land. 
At  this  time  he  delivered  two  public  addresses, 
which  were  printed.  These  were :  Pour  Ques- 
tions for  the  People,  at  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion, 1868,  and  Historic  Progress  and  American 
Democracy:  an  Address  delivered  "before  the 
JVew  Torlc  Historical  Society,  18G9. 

Mr.  Motley  was  appointed  Minister  to  Eng- 
land by  President  Grant,  and  held  that  office 
from  April,  1869,  to  November,  IS'TO.  He  sub- 
sequently accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Queen 
of  Holland  to  occupy  her  private  villa,  Le  petit 
Loo,  at  the  Hague,  and  has  since  prosecuted  his 
researches  for  the  History  of  the  "Thirty-Years' 
War,"  which  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
narrative  of  his  previous  works.  The  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  IX  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Ley  den,  in -1872.  The  Life  and, 
Death  of  John  ofBarneveld,  Including  a  History 
if  the  Primary  Causes  and  Movements  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War^  appeared  in  1874. 

^  BELIEF  OF  LEYDEN —  FROM  THE   BISE  OF  THE  DTTTCH 
BEPUBLIC* 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  the  great  dyke  liad 
been  pierced,  and  the  flotilla  now  lay  motionless  in 
shallow  water,  having  accomplished  less  than  two 
miles.  The  wind,  too,  was  easterly,  causing  the 
sea  rather  to  sink  than  to  rise.  Everything  wore 
a  gloomy  aspect,  when,  fortunately,  on  the  18th, 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  and  for  three 
days  blew  a  gale.  The  waters  rose  rapidly,  and 
before  the  second  day  was  closed  the  armada  was 
afloat  again.  Same  fugitives  from  Zoetermeer  vil- 
lage now  arrived,  and  informed  the  Admiral  that, 
by  making  a  detour  to  the  right,  he  could  com- 
pletely circumvent  the  bridge  and  the  mere. 
They -guided  him,  accordingly,  to  a  comparatively 
low  dyke,  which  led  between  the  villages  of  Zoe- 
termeer and  Benthuyzen.  A  strong  force  of  Span- 
iards was  stationed  in  each  place,  but,  seized  with 
a  panic,  instead  of  sallying  to  defend  the  barrier, 
they  fled  inwardly  towards  Leyden,  and  halted  at 
the  village  of  ^North  Aa.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  amazed.  Nothing  is  more  appalling  to 
the  imagination  than  the  rising  ocean  tide,  when, 
man  feels  himself  withinfita  power;  and  here  were 
the  waters,  hourly  deepening  and  closing  around 
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them,  devouring  the  earth  beneath  their  feet, 
while  on  the  waves  rode  a  flotilla,  manned  by  a 
determined  race,  whose  courage  and  ferocif  y  were 
known  throughout  the  world.  The  Spanish  sol- 
diers, brave  as  they  were  on  land,  were  not  sailors, 
and  in  the  naval  contests  which  had  taken  place 
between  them  and  the  Hollanders  had  been  almost 
invariably  defeated.  It  was  not  surprising,  in 
these  amphibious  skirmishes,  where  discipline 
was  of  little  avail,  and  habitual  audacity  faltered 
at  the  vague  dangers  which  encompassed  them, 
that  the  foreign  troops  should  lose  their  presence 
of  mind. 

Three  barriers,  one  within  the  other,  had  now 
been  passed,  and  the  flotilla,  advancing  with  the 
advancing  waves,  and  driving  the  enemy  steadily 
before  it,  was  drawing  nearer  to  the  beleaguered  • 
city.  As  one  circle  after  another  was  passed,  the  | 
besieging  army  found  itself  compressed  within  a  j 
constantly  contracting  field.  The  4*  Ark  of  Delft,"  j 
an  enormous  vessel,  with  shot-proof  bulwarks, 
and  moved  by  paddle-wheels  turned  by  a  craiik, 
now  arrived  at  Zoetermeer,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  the  whole  fleet.  After  a  brief  delay,  sufficient 
to  allow  the  few  remaining  villagers  to  escape, 
both  Zoetermeer  and  Benthuyzen,  with  the  fortifi- 
cations, were  set  on  fire,  and  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  The  blaze  lighted  up  the  desolate  and  wa- 
tery waste  around,  and  was  seen  at  Ley  den,  where 
it  was  hailed  as  the  beacon  of  hope.  Without 
further  impediment,  the  armada  proceeded  to 
North  Aa  ;  the  enemy  retreating  from  this  position 
also,  and  flying  to  Zoeterwoude,  a  strongly  forti- 
fied village  but  a  mile  and  three  ^quarters  from 
the  city  walls.  It  was  now  swarming  with  troops, 
for  the  bulk  of  the  besieging  army  had  gradually 
been  driven  into  a  narrow  circle  of  forts,  within 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leydecu  Besides 
Zoeterwoude,  the  two  posts  where  they  were  prin- 
cipally established  were  Lammen  and  Layderdorp, 
each  within  three  hundred  rods  of  the  town.  At 
Leyderdorp  were  the  head-quarters  of  VaWez; 
Colonel  Borgia  e«rama«ded  in  the  very  strong  for- 
tress of  La  rumen. 

The  fleet  was.  however,  delayed  at  North  Aa  by 
another  barrier,  called  the  At  Kirk-way."  The 
waters,  too,  spreading  once  more  over  a  wider 
space,  and  diminishing  under  an  east  wind,  which 
had  again  arisen,  no  longer  permitted  their  pro- 
gress, so  that  very  soon  the  whole  armada  was 
stranded  anew.  The  waters  fell  to  the  depth  of 
nine  inches,  while  the  vessels  required  eighteen 
and  twenty.  Day  after  day  the  fleet  lay  motion- 
less upon  the  shallow  sea.  Orange,  rising  from 
his  sick  bed  as  soon  as  he  could  stand,  now  carne 
on  board  the  fleet.  His  presence  diffused  universal 
joy ;  his  words  inspired  his  desponding  army 
with  fresh  hope.  He  rebuked  the  impatient  spirits 
who,  weary  of  their  compulsory  idleness,  had  , 
shown  symptoms  of  ill-timed  ferocity,  and  those 
eight  hundred  mad  Zealanders,  so  frantic  in  their 
hatred  to  the  foreigners,  who  had  so  long  profaned 
their  land,  were  as  docile  as  children  to  the 
Prince.  He'reconnoifred  the  whole  ground,  and 
issued  orders  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  the 
Kirk- way,  the  last  important  barrier  which  sepa- 
rated the  fleet  from  Leyden.  Then,  after  a  long 
conference  with  Admiral  Boisot,  he  returned  to 
Delft. 

Meantime,  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last  gasp* 
The  burghers  had  been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
for  many  days ;  being  aware  that  the  fleet  had  set 
forth  for  their  relief,  but  knowing  full  well  the 
thousand  obstacles  which  it  had  to  surmount* 
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They  had  guessed  Its  progress  by  the  illumination 
from  the  blazing  villages;  they  had  heard  its  sal- 
vos of  artillery,  on  its  arrival  at  North  Aa;  but 
since  then,  all  had  been  dark  and  mournful  again, 
hope  and  fear,  in  sickening  alternation,  distract- 
ing every  breast.  They  knew  that  the  wind  was 
unfavorable,  and  at  the  dawn  of  each  day  every 
eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes  of  the  stee- 
ples. So  long  as  the  easterly  breeze  prevailed, 
they  felt,  as  they  anxiously  stood  on  towers  and 
housetops,  that  they  must  look  in  vain  for  the 
welcome  ocean.  Yet,  while  thus  patiently  wait- 
ing, they  were  literally  starving;  for  even  the 
misery  endured  at  Harlem  had  not  reached  that 
depth  and  intensity  of  agony  to  which  Leyden  was 
now  reduced.  Bread,  malt-cake,  horse-flesh,  had 
entirely  disappeared ;  dogs,  cats,  rata>  and  other 
vermin,  were  esteemed  luxuries.  A  small  number 
of  cows,  kept  as  long  as  possible,  for  their  milk, 
still  remained ;  but  a  few  were  killed  from  day  to- 
day, and  distributed  in  minute  proportions,  hardly 
sufficient  to  support  life  among  the  famishing 
population.  Starving  wretches  swarmed  daily 
around  the  shambles  where  these  cattle  were 
slaughtered,  contending  for  any  morsel  which 
might  fall,  and  lapping  eagerly  the  blood  as  it  ran 
along  the  pavement :  while  the  hides,  chopped  and 
boiled,  were  greedily  devoured.  Women  and 
children,  all  day  long,  were  seen  searching  gutters 
and  dunghills  for  morsels  of  food,  which  they  dis- 
puted fiercely  with  the  famishing  dogs.  The 
green  leaves  were  stripped  from  the  trees,  every 
living  herb  was  converted  into  human  food,  but 
these  expedients  could  not  avert  starvation.  The 
daily  mortality  was  frightful  —  infants  starved,  to 
death  on  the  maternal  breasts,  which  famine  had 
parched  and  withered;  mothers  dropped  dead  in 
the  streets,  with  their  dead  children  in  their  arms. 
In  many  &  house  the  watchmen,  in  their  rounds, 
found  a  whole  family  of  corpses,  father,  mother, 
children,  side  by  -side*  for  a  disorder  called,  the 
plague,»  naturally  engendered  of  hard?Lip  a»c| 
famine,  now  came,  as  if  in  kindness,  to  abridge 
the  agony  of  the  people.  The  pestilence  stalked 
at  noonday  through  the  city,  and  the  doomed  in- 
habitants fell  like  grass  beneath  its  scythe.  From 
six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  human  beings  sank 
before  this  scourge  alone,  yet  the  people  resolutely 
held  out  —  women  and  men  mutually  encouraging 
each  other  to  resist  the  entrance  oi  their  foreign 
foe  —  an  evil  more  horrible  than  pest  or  famine. 

The  missives  from  Valdez,  who  saw  move  vividly 
than  the  besieged  could  do,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
own  position,  now  poured  daily  into  the  city,  the 
enemy  becoming  more  prodigal  of  his  vows,  as  he 
felt  that  the  ocean  might  yetvave  the  victims  from 
his  grasp.  The  inhabitants,  in  then*  ignorance, 
had  gradually  abandoned  their  hopes  of  relief, 
but  they  spurned  the  summons  to  surrender^ 
Leyden  was  sublime  in  its  despair.  A  few  mur- 
murs were,  however,  occasionally  heard  at  the 
steadfastness  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  dead  body 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  burgomaster,  as  a 
silent  witness  against  his  inflexibility.  A  party 
of  the  more  faint-hearted  even  assailed  the  heroie 
Adrian  Tan  der  Werf  with  threats  and  reparoadbes 
as  he  passed  through  the  streets*  A  crowd;  Jiad 
gathered  around  him,  as  he  reached  a  triangular 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  into  which  many 
of  the  principal  streets  emptied  themselves,  and 
upon  one  side  of  which  stood  4he  «kiupo}>  of  Saint 
Fancras,  with  its  high  brick  tower  «afm^imted  J>y 
two  pointed  turrets,  and  with  two  ancient  Hme 
trees  at  its  entrance.  There  stood  the  torgomag- 
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ter,  &  tall,  haggard,  imposing  figure,  with  dark 
visage,  and  a  tranquil  but  commanding  eye.  He 
vaved  bis  brpadleaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and 
then  exclaimed,  in  language  which  has  been 
almost  literally  preserved,  "  What  would  ye,  my 
friends?  Why  do  ye  murmur  that  we  do  not 
break  our  vows  and  surrender  the  city  to  the 
Spaniards?  a  fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony 
which  she  now  endures.  I  tell  you  I  have  made 
an  oath  to  hold  the  city,  and  may  God  give  me 
strength  to  keep  my  oath  !  I  can  die  but.  once  ; 
whether  by  your  hands,  the  enemy's,  or  by  the 
hand  of  God.  My  own  fate  is  indifferent  to  me, 
not  so  that  of  the  city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I 
know  that  we  shall  starve  if  not  soon  relieved; 
but  starvation  is  preferable  to  the  dishonored 
death  which  is  the  only  alternative.  Your  men- 
aces move  me  not;  my  life  is  at  your  disposal; 
here  is  my  sword,  plunge  it  into  my  breast,  and 
divide  my  flesh  among  you.  Take  my  body  to  ap- 
pease your  hunger,  but  expect  no  surrender,  so 
long  as  I  remain  alire." 

The  words  of  the  stout  burgomaster  inspired  a 
new  courage  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him, 
and  a  shout  of  applause  and  defiance  arose  from 
the  famishing  but  enthusiastic  crowd.  They  left 
the  place,  after  exchanging  new  vows  of  fidelity 
with  their  magistrate,  and  again  ascended  tower 
and  battlement  to  watch  for  the  coming  fleet. 
From  the  ramparts  they  hurled  renewed  defiance 
at  the  enemy.  "Ye  call  us  rat-eaters  and  dog- 
eaters,"  they  cried,  "and  it  is  true.  So  long, 
then,  as  ye  hear  dog  bark  or  cat  mew  within  the 
walls,  ye  may  know  that  the  city  holds  out.  And 
when  all  has  perished  but  ourselves,  be  sure  that 
we  will  each  devour  our  left  arms,  retaining  our 
right  to  defend  our  women,  our  liberty,  and  our 
religion,  against  the  foreign  tyrant.  Should  God, 
in  his  wratH,  doom  us  to  destruction,  and  deny  us 
all  relief,  even  then  will  we  maintain  ourselves  for 
ever  ag*iinst,  your  entrance. .  When  the  la^-t  hour 
has  come,  with  our  hands  we  will  set  fire  to  the 
city  and  perish,  men,  women,  and  children  to- 
gether in  the  flames,  rather  than  suffer  our  homes 
to  be  polluted  and  our  liberties  to  be  crushed." 
Such  words  of  defiance,  thundered  daily  from  the 
battlements,  sufficiently  informed  Valdez  as  to  his 
chance  of  conquering  the  city,  either  by  force  or 
fraud,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  comparatively 
relieved  Joy  the  inactivity  of  Boisot's  fleet,  which 
still  lay  stranded  at  North  Aa.  "As  well," 
shouted  the  Spaniards,  derisively,  to  the  citizens, 
"  as  well  can  the  Prince  of  Orange  pluck  the  stars 
from  the  sky  as  bring  the  ocean  to  the  walls  of 
Leyden  for  your  relief." 

On  the  28th  of  September,  a  dove  flew  into  the 
city,  bringing  a  letter  from  Admiral  Boisot.  In 
this  despatch,  the  position  of  the  fleet  at.  North  Aa 
was  de-cribed  in  encouraging  terms,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  assured  that,  in  a  very  few  days  at 
furthest,  the  long-expected  relief  would  enter 
their  gates.  The  letter  was  read  publicly  upon 
the  market-place,  and  the  bells  were  rung  for  joy. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  morrow,  the  vanes  pointed 
to  the  east,  the  waters  so  far  from  rising,  con- 
tinued to  sink,  and  Admiral  Boisot  was  almost  in 
despair.  He  wrote  to  the  Prince,  that  if  the 
spring-tide,  now  to  be  expected,  should  not,  to- 
gether with  a  strong  and  favorable  wind,  come 
immediately  to  their  relief,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  anything  further,  and  that  the  expedition 
would,  of  necessity,  be  abandoned.  The  tempest 
came  to  their  relief  A  violent  equinoctial  galej 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  October,  came 


storming  from  the  north-west,  shifting  after  a  few 
!  hours  full  eight  points,  and  then  blowing  still  more 
violently  from  the  j-outh-west.  The  waters  of  the 
North  Sea  were  piled  in  vast  masses  upon  the 
southern  coast,  of  Holland,  and  then  dnsbed  furi- 
ously landward,  the  ocean  rising  over  the  earth, 
and  sweeping  with  unrestrained  power  across  the 
ruined  dykes. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  fleet  at 
North  Aa,  instead  of  nine  inches,  had  more  than 
two  feet  of  water.  No  time  was  lost.  The  Kirk- 
way,  which  had  been  broken  through  according  to 
the  Prince's  instructions,  was  now  completely 
overflowed,  and  the  fleet  sailed  at  midnight,  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  and  darkness.  A  few  sentinel 
vessels  of  the  enemy  challenged  them  as  they 
steadily  rowed  towards  Zoeterwoude.  The  answer 
was  a  flash  from  Boisot "s  cannon,  lighting  up  the 
black  waste  of  waters.  There  was  a  fierce  naval 
midnight  battle;  a  strange  spectacle  among  the 
branches  of  those  quiet  orchards,  and  with  the 
chimney  stacks  of  half-submerged  farm  houses 
rising  around  the  contending  vessels.  The  neigh- 
boring village  of  Zoeterwoude  shook  with  the  dis- 
charges of  the  Zealunders'  cannon,  and  the  Span- 
iards assembled  in  that  fortress  knew  that  the 
rebel  Admiral  was  at  last  afloat  and  on  his  course. 
The  enemy's  vessels  were  soon  sunk,  their  crews 
hurled  into  the  waves.  On  went  the  fleet,  sweep- 
ing over  the  broad  waters  which  lay  between  Zoe- 
terwoude and  Zvvieten.  As  they  approached  some 
shallows,  which  led  into  the  great  mere,  the  Zea- 
landers  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  with  sheer 
strength  shouldered  every  vessel  through.  Two 
obstacles  lay  still  in  their  path  —  the  forts  of  Zoe- 
terwoude and  Lammen,  distant  from  the  city  five 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  respec- 
tively. Strong  redoubts,  both  well  supplied  with 
troops  and  artillery,  they  were  likely  to  give  a 
rough  reception  to  the  light  flotilla,  but  the  panic, 
which  had  hitherto  driven  their  foes  before  the 
advancing  patriots,  had  reached  Zoeterwoude. 
Hardly  was  the  fleet  in  sight  when  the  Spaniards 
in  the  early  morning-,  poured  out  from  the  fortress, 
and  fled  precipitately  to  the  left,  along  a  road 
which  led  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  the 
Hague.  Their  narrow  path  was  rapidly  vanishing 
in  the  waves,  and  hundreds  sank  beneath  the  con- 
stantly deepening  and  treacherous  flood.  The 
wild  Zealanders,  too,  sprang  from  their  vessels 
upon  the  crumbling  dyke  and  drove  their  retreat- 
ing foes  into  the  sea.  They  hurled  their  harpoons 
at  them,  with  an  accuracy  acquired  in  many  a 
polar  chase;  they  plunged  into  the  waves  in  the 
keen  pursuit,  attacking  them  with  boat-hook  and 
dagger.  The  numbers  who  thus  fell  beneath  these 
corsairs,  who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter,  were 
never  counted,  but  probably  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand perished.  The  rest  effected  their  escape  to 
the  Hague. 

The  first  fortress  was  thus  seized,  dismantled, 
set  on  fire,  and  passed,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
oars  brought  the  whole  fleet  close  to  Lammen. 
This  last  obstacle  rose  formidable  and  frowning 
directly  across  their  path.  Swarming  as  it  was 
with  soldiers,  and  bristling  with  artillery,  it 
seemed  to  defy  the  armada  either  to  carry  it  by 
storm  or  to  pass  under  its  guns  into  the  city.  It 
appeared  that  the  enterprise  was,  after  allj  to 
founder  within  sight  of  the  long  expecting  and 
expected  haven.  Boisot  anchored  his  fleet  within 
a  respectful  distance,  and  spent  what  remained 
of  the  day  in  carefully  reconnoitring  the  fort, 
which  seemed  only  too  strong.  In  conjunction 
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with  Leyderdorp,  the  head-quarters  of  Valdez,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  on  the  right,  and  within  a, 
mile  of  the  city,  it  seemed  so  Insuperable  an  im- 
pediment that  Boisot  wrote  in  despondent  tone  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  carrying  the  fort,  if  it  were  possible,  on 
the  following  morning,  but  if  obliged  to  retreat, 
he  observed,  with  something  like  despair,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  for 
another  gnle  of  wind.  If  the  waters  should  rise 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  make  a  wide  detour, 
it  might  be  possible,  if,  in  the  meantime,  Leyden 
did  not  starve  or  surrender,  to  enter  its  gates 
from  the  opposite  side. 

Meantime,  the  citizens  had  grown  wild  with 
expectation.  A  dove  had  been  despatched  by 
Boisot,  informing  them  of  his  precise  position, 
and  a  number  of  citizens  accompanied  the  burgo- 
master, at  nightfall,  towards  the  tower  of  Hengist 
—  "Yonder,"  cried  the  magistrate,  stretching  out 
his  hand  towards  Lammen,  "yonder,  behind  that 
fort,  are  bread  and  meat,  and  brethren  in  thou- 
sands. Shall  all  this  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish 
gnns,  or  shall  we  rush  to  the  rescue  of  our 
friends?"  **We  will  tear  the  fortress  to  frag- 
ments with  our  teeth  and  nails,"  was  the  reply, 
"before  the  relief,"  so  long  expected,  shall  be 
wrested  from  us."  It  was  resolved  that  a  sortie, 
in  conjunction  with  the  operations  of  Boisot., 
should  be  made  against  Lam  men  with  the  earliest 
dawn.  Night  descended  upon  the  scene,  a  pitch 
dark  night,  full  of  anxiety  to  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
armada,  to  Leyden.  Strange  sights  and  sounds 
occurred  at  different  moments  to  bewilder  the 
anxious  sentinels.  Along  procession  of  lights  is- 
suing from  the  fort  was  seen  to  flit  across  the 
black  face  of  the  waters,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
the  whole  of  the  city  wall,  between  the  Cow-gate 
and  the  Tower  of  Burgundy,  fell  with  a  loud 
crash.  The  horror-struck  citizens  thought  that 
the  Spaniards  were  upon  them  at  last ;  the  Span- 
iards imagined  the  noise  to  indicate  a  desperate 
sortie  of  the  citizens*  Everything  was  vague  and 
mysterious. 

I>ay  dawned,  at  length,  after  the  feverish  night, 
and  the  Admiral  prepared  for  the  assault.  Wit  hin 
the  fortress  reigned  a  death-like  stillness,  which 
inspired  a  sickening  suspicion.  Had  the  city,  in- 
deed, been  carried  in  the  night ;  had  the  massacre 
already  commenced;  had  all  this  labor  and  au- 
dacity been  expended  in  vain?  Suddenly  a  man 
was  descried,  wading  breast-high  through  the 
water  from  Lammen  towards  the  fleet,  while  at 
the  same  time,  one  solitary  boy  was  seen  to  wave 
his  cap  from  the  summit  of  the  fort.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  doubt,  the  happy  mystery  was  solved. 
The  Spaniards  had  fled,  panic  struck,  during  the 
darkness.  Their  position  would  still  have  enabled 
them,  with  firmness,  to  frustrate  the  enterprise  of 
the  patriots,  but  the  hand  of  God,  which  had  sent 
the  ocean  and  the  tempest  to  the  deliverance  of 
Leyden,  had  struck  her  enemies  with  terror  like- 
wise. The  lights  which  had  been  seea  moving 
during  the  night  were  the  lanterns  of  the  retreat- 
ing Spaniards,  and  the  boy  who  was  now  waving 
his  triumphant  signal  from  the  battlements  had- 
alone  witnessed  the  spectacle.  So  confident  was 
he  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led  him,  that  he 
had  volunteered  at  daybreak  to  go  thither  all 
alone.  The  magistrates,  fearing  a  trap,  hesitated 
for  a  moment  to  believe  the  truth,  which  soon, 
however,  became  quite  evident.  Valdez,  flying 
himself  from  Leyderdorp,  had  ordered  Colonel 
Borgia  to  retire  with  .all  his  troops  from  Lammen. 


Thus  the  Spaniards  had  retreated  at  the  very 
moment  that  an  extraordinary  accident  had 
laid  bare  a  whole  side  of  the  city  for  their  en- 
trance. The  noise  of  the  wall,  as  it  fell,  only 
inspired  them  with  fresh  alarm ;  for  they  be- 
lieved that  the  citizens  had  sallied  forth  in  the 
darkness,  to  aid  the  advancing  flood  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  All  obstacles  being  now  removed, 
the  fleet  of  Boisot  swept  by  Lammen,  and  entered 
the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October, 
Leyden  was  relieved. 

The  quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  popu- 
lation, as  the  fleet  rowed  through  the  canals,  every 
human  being  who  could  stand,  coming  forth  to 
greet  the  preservers  of  the  city.  Bread  was 
thrown  from  every  vessel  among  the  crowd.  The 
poor  creatures  who,  for^two  mouths  had  tnsted  no 
wholesome  human  food,  and  who  hnd  literally  been 
living  within  the  jaws  of  death,  snatched  eagerly 
the  blessed  gift,  at  last  too  liberally  bestowed. 
Many  choked  themselves  to  death,  in  t  he  greediness 
with  which  they  devoured  their  bre&d ;  others  be- 
came ill  with  the  effects  of  plenty  thus  suddenly 
succeeding  starvation; — but  these  were  isolated 
cases,  a  repetition  of  which  was  prevented.  The 
Admiral,  stepping  ashore,  was  welcomed  by  the 
magis:racy,  and  a  solemn  procession  was  immedi- 
ately formed.  Mfigiat rates  and  citizens,  wild 
Zealanders,  emaciated  burgher  guards,  sailors, 
soldiers,  women,  children, — nearly  every  living 
person  within  the  walls,  all  repaired  without  de- 
lay to  the  great  church,  stout  Admiral  Boisot 
leading  the  way.  The  starving  and  heroic  city, 
which  had  been  so  firm  in  its  resistance  to*an 
earthly  king,  now  bent  itself  in  humble  gratitude 
before  the  King  of  kiags.  After  prayers,  the 
whole  vast  congregatioa  joined  in  the  thanksgiv- 
ing hymn.  Thousands  of  voices  raised  the  song, 
but  few  were  able  to  carry  it  to  its  conclusion,  for 
the  universal  emotion,  deepened  by  the  music, 
became  too  full  for  utterance.  The  layrr.n  was  ab- 
ruptly suspended,*  while  the  multitude  wept  like 
chiUren.  This  scene  of  honest  pat  hos  terminate^ 
the  necessary  measures  for  distributing  the  food 
and  for  relieving  the  sick  were  taken  by  the  mag- 
istracy. A  note  dispatched  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  received  by  him  at  two  o'clock,  as  he 
sat  in  church  at  Delft.  It  was  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent purport  from  that  of  the  letter  which  he 
had  received  early  in  the  same  day  from  Boisot; 
the  letter  in  which  the  admiral  had  informed  him 
that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  depended,  after 
all,  upon  the  desperate  assault  upon  a  nearly  im- 
pregnable fort.  The  joy  of  the  Prince  may  be 
easily  imagined,  and  so  soon  as  the  sermon  was 
concluded,  he  handed  the  letter  just  received  to 
the  minister,  to  be  read  to  the  congregation. 
Thus,  ail  participated  in  his  joy,  and  united  with 
him  in  thanksgiving. 


SPANISH  ABMADA —  FROM  TEE  UNITED  JTETHBR- 
LANDS. 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  mankind  there  has 
never  been  a  vast  project  of  conquest  conceived 
and  matured  in  so  protracted  and  yet  so  desultory 
a  manner,  as  was  this  famous  Spanish  invasion. 
There  was  something  almost  puerile  in  the  whims 
rather  than  schemes  of  Philip  for  carrying  out  Ms 
purpose.  It  was  probable  that  some  resistance 
would  be  offered,  at  least  by  the  navy  of  England, 
to  the  subjugation  of  that  country,  and  the  King 
had  enjoyed  an  opportunity,  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, of  seeing  the  way  in  which  English  sailors 
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did  their  work.  He  had  also  appeared  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  covering  the  passage  of 
Farnese  ft  oca  the  Flemish  ports  into  the  Thames, 
by  means  of  the  grestt  Spanish  fleet  from  Lisbon. 
Nevertheless  he  never  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
Farnese  could  not  invade  England  quite  by  him- 
self, and  was  perpetually  expecting  to  hear  that 
he  had  done  so. 

"Holland  and  Zealand,3*  wrote  Alexander  to 
Philip,  "have  been  arming  with  their  accustomed 
promptness;  England  has  made  great  prepara- 
tions»  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  the  impossi- 
ble possible;  but.  your  letter  told  me  to  wait  for 
Santa  Cruz,  and  to  expect  him  very  shortly.  If, 
an  the  contrary,  you  had  told  me  to  make  the  pas- 
sage without  him,  I  would  have  made  the  attempt, 
although  we  had  every  one  of  us  perished.  Four 
ships  of  war  could  sink  every  one  of  my  boats. 
Nevertheless  I  beg  to  be  informed  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's final  order.  If  I  am  seriously  expected  to 
make  the  passage  without  Santa  Ciuz,  1  am  ready 
to  do  it,  although  I  should  go  all  alone  in  a  cock- 
boat." 

•But  Santa  Cruz  at  least  was  not  destined  to  as- 
sist in  the  conquest  of  England;  for,  uorn  out 
"with   fatigue  and  vexation,  goaded  by  the   re- 
proaches and  insults  of  Philip,  Santa,  Cruz  was 
dead.     He  was  replaced  in  the  chief  command  of 
the  fleet  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.,  a  grandee 
ef  vast  wealth,  but  with  little  capacity  and  less. 
experience-    To  tbe  iron  marquis  it  was  said  that 
&  golden  duke  had  succeeded;  but  the  duke  of 
gold  did  not  fiiad  It  easier  to  accomplish  impossi- 
bilities than  his  predecessor  had  done.    Bay  after 
day,  throughout  the  months  of  winter  and  spring, 
tiie  King  had  been  writing  that  the  fleet  was  just 
on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  as  frequently  he  had 
been  renewing  to  Alexander  Farnese  i he  intima- 
tion that  perhaps,  after  all,  he  might  find  an  op- 
portunity of  crossing  to  England,  without  waiting 
for  its  arrival      And  Alexander,  with  the  same 
regularity,  had  been  informing  his  master  that 
the  troops   in  the  Netherlands   had  been  daily 
dwindling  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  till  at 
last,  instead  of  the  30,000  effective  infantry,  with 
which  it  had  been  originally  intended  to  make  the 
enterprise,  he  had  not  more  than  17,000  in  the 
month  of  April.     The  6000  Spaniards,  whom  he 
•  was  to  receive  from  the  fleet  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
would  therefore  be  the  very  mainspring  of  his 
army.    After    leaving  no   more  soldiers  in   the 
Netherlands  than  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  obedient  Provinces  against  the 
rebels,  he  could  only  take  with  him  to  England 
23,000  men,  even  after  the  reinforcements  from 
Medina.     "  When  we  talked  of  taking  England  by 
surprise,57  said  Alexander,  "we  never  thought  of 
lass  than  30,000.    Now  tha  she  is  alert  and  ready 
for  us,  and  that  it  is  certain  we  must  fight  by  sea 
and  by  land,  50,000  would  be  few."     He  almost 
ridiculed  the  King's  suggestion  that  a  feint  might 
be  made  by  way  of  besieging  some  few  places  in 
Holland  or  Zealand.     The  whole  matter  in  hand, 
he  said,  had  become  as  public  as  possible,  and  the 
only  efficient  blind  was  the  peace- negotiation!;  for 
many  believed,  as  the  English  deputies  were  now 
treating  at  Ostend,  that  peace  wowld  follow. 

At  last,  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  May,  1588, 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  waiting  at  Lisbon  more 
than  a  month  for  favourable  weather,  set  "sail 
from  that  port,  after  having  been  duly  blessed 
by  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert,  viceroy  of 
Portugal.  ... 
The  size  of  the  ships  ranged  from  1200  tons  to 


-300.  The  galleons,  of  which  there  were  about 
sixty,  were  huge  round-stemmed  clumsy  vessels, 
with  bulwarks  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  built 
up  at  stem  ?ind  stern,  like  castles.  The  galeasses 
—  of  which  there  were  four —  were  a  third  larger 
than  the  ordinary  galley,  and  were  rowed  each  by 
three  hundred  galley-slaves.  They  consisted  of 
an  enormous  towering  fortress  at  the  stern,  a  cas- 
tellated structure  almost  equally  massive  in  front, 
with  seats  for  the  rowers  amidships.  At  stem 
and  stern  and  between  each  of  the  slaves'  benches 
were  heavy  cannon.  These  galeasses  were  float- 
ing edifices,  very  wonderful  to  contemplate.  They 
were  gorgeously  decorated.  There  were  splendid 
state-apartments,  cabins,  chapels,  and  pulpits  in 
each,  and  they  were  amply  provided  with  awnings, 
cushions,  streamers,  standards,  gilded  saints,  and 
bands  of  music.  To  take  part  in  an  ostentatious 
pageant,  nothing  could  be  -better  devised.  To 
fulfil  the  great  objects  of  a  war-vessel  —  to  sail 
and  to  fight  —  they  were  the  worst  machines  ever 
launched  upon  the  ocean.  The  four  galleys  were 
similar  to  the  galeasses  in  every  respect  except 
that  of  size,  in  which  they  were  by  one-third  in- 
ferior. 

All  the  ships  of  the  fleet  —  galeasses,  galleys, 
galleons,  and  hulks — were  so  encumbered  with, 
top-hamper,  so  overweighted  in  proportion  to 
the:r  draught  of  water,  that  they  could  bear  but 
little  canvas,  even  with,  smooth  seas  and  light  and 
favourable  winds.  In  violent  tempests,  therefore, 
they  seemed  likely  to  suffer,  To  the  eyes  of  the 
10th  century  these  vessels  seemed  enormous.  A 
ship  of  1300  tons  was  tlxen  a  monster  rarely  seen, 
and  a  fleet,  numbering  from  130  to  150  saJ,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  60,000,  seemed  sufficient 
to  conquer  the  world,  nnd  to  justify  the  arrogant 
title,  by  which  it  had  baptized  itself,  of  the  In- 
vincible. 

Such  was  the  machinery  which  Philip  had  afc 
last  set  afloat,  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  Eliz- 
abeth and  establishing  the  inquisition  in  England. 
One  hundred  and  forty  ships,  eleven  thousand 
Spanish  veterans,  as  many  more  recruits,  partly 
Spanish,  partly  Portuguese,  20CO  grandees,  as 
many  galley-slaves,  and  three  hundred  barefooted 
friars  and  inquisitors. 

****** 

And  so,  in  letter  after  letter,  Philip  clung  to  the 
delusion  that  Alexander  could  yet  cross  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  Armada  might  Fail  up  the 
Thames.  The  Duke  was  directed  to  make  imme- 
diate arrangements  to  that  effect  with  Medina 
Sidonia,  at  the  very  moment  when  that  tempest- 
tossed  grandee  was  painfully  creeping  back  to* 
wards  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with,  what  remained  of 
his  invincible  fleet. 

Sanguine  and  pertinacious,  the  King  refused  to 
believe  in  the  downfall  of  his  long-cherished 
scheme ;  and  even  when  the  light  was  at  last 
dawning  upon  him,  he  was  like  a  child  crying  for 
a  fresh  toy,  when  the  one  which  had  long  amused 
him  had  been  broken.  If  the  Armada  were  really 
very  much  dama'ged,  it  was  easy  enough,  he 
thought,  for  the  Duke  of  Parma.,  to  make  him  a 
new  one,  while  the  old  one  was  repairing.  *4In 
case  the  Armada  is  too*  much  .shattered  to  come 
put,"  said  Philip,  "and  winter  compels  it  to  stay 
in  that  port,  you  mu®t  c<w&e  another  Armada  to  be 
constructed  at  Mmd&n,  and-  the, adjacent  .towns,  at  my 
expense,  and,  with  the  two  together,  you  will  cer 
tainly  be  able  to  conquer  England." 

And  he  wrote  to  Medina  Sidonia  in  similar 
terms.  That  naval, commander  was  instructed  to 
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enter  the  Thames  at  once,  if  strong  enough.  If 
not,  he  was  to  winter  in  the  Scotch  port  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  captured.  Meantime  Far- 
nese  would  build  anew  fleet  at  Emden,  and  in  the 
spring  the  two  dukes  would  proceed  to  accomplish 
the  great  purpose. 

But  at  last  the  arrival  of  Medina  Sidonia  at 
Santander  dispelled  these  visions,  and  now  the 
King  appeared  in  another  attitude.  A  messenger, 
coming  post-haste  from  the  captain-general,  ar- 
rived in  the  early  days  of  October  at  the  Escorial. 
Entering  the  palace  he  found  Idiaquez  and  Moura 
pacing  up  and  down  the  corridor,  before  the  door 
of  Philip's  cabinet,  and  was  immediately  interro- 
gated by  those  counsellors,  most  anxious,  of 
course,  to  receive  authentic  intelligence  at  last 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  Arniada.  The  entire  over- 
throw of  the  great  project  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  fully  revealed  in  Spain ;  the  fabulous  victo- 
ries over  the  English,  and  the  annihilation  of 
Howard  and  all  bis  ships,  were  dispersed  in  air. 
Broken,  ruined,  forlorn,  the  invincible  Aimada  — 
so  far  as  it  still  existed  — -had  reached  a  Spanish 
port.  Great  was  the  consternation  of  Idiaquez 
and  Moura,  as  they  listened  to  the  tale,  and  very^ 
desirous  was  each  of  the  two  secretaries  that  the 
other  should  discharge  the  unwelcome  duty  of 
communicating  the  fatal  intelligence  to  the  King. 

At  last  Moura  consented  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  entering  the  cabinet,  he  found  Philip  seated 
at  his  desk.  Of  course  he  was  writing  letters. 
Being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from 
the  north,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  inquired  the 
news.  The  secretary  replied  that  the  accounts 
concerning  the  Armada  were  by  no  means  so  fa- 
vourable as  could  be  wished.  The  courier  was 
then  introduced,  and  made  his  dis-mal  report. 
The  King  did  not  change  countenance.  "  Great 
thanks,"  he  observed,  "do  I  render  to  Almighty 
God,  by  whose  generous  hand  I  am  gifted  with 
such  power,  that  I  could  easily,  if  I  chose,  place 
another  fleet  upon  the  sea.  Nor  is  it  of  very  great 
importance  that  a  running  stream  should  be  some- 
times intercepted,  so  long  as  the  fountain  from 
which  it  flows  remains  inexhaust^e." 

So  saying  he  resumed  his  pen,  az**  serenely 
proceeded  with  his  letters.  Christopher  Moura. 
stared  with  unaffected  amazement  at  his  sovereign, 
thus  tranquil  while  a  shattered  world  was  falling 
on  his  head,  and  then  retired  to  confer  with  his 
colleague. 

"And  how  did  his  Majesty  receive  the  blow?  " 
asked  Idiaquez. 

"His  Majesty  thinks  nothing  of  the  blow," 
answered  Moura,  "  nor  do  I,  consequently,  make 
more  of  this  great  calamity  than  does  his  Ma- 
jesty." 

So  the  King —  as  fortune  flew  away  from  him, 
wrapped  himself  in  his  virtue;  and  his  counsel- 
lors, imitating  their  sovereign,  arrayed  themselves 
in  the  same  garment.  Thus  draped,  they  were  all 
prepared  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the  storm  which 
was  only  beating  figuratively  on  their  heads, 
while  it  had  been  dashing  the  King's  mighty  gal- 
leons on  the  rocks,  and  drowning  by  thousands 
the  wretched  victims  of  his  ambition.  Soon  af- 
terwards, when  the  particulars  of  the  great  dis- 
aster were  thoroughly  known,  Philip  ordered  a 
letter  to  be  addressed  in  his  name  to  all  the  bish- 
ops of  Spain,  ordering  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  for  the  safety  of  that  portion  of  the 
invincible  Armada  which  it  had  pleased  Him  to 
preserve. 

And  thus,  with  the  sound  of  mourning  through- 


out  Spain  —  for  there  was  scarce  a  household  of 
which  some  beloved  member  had  not  perished  in 
the  great  catastrophe  —  and  with  the  peals  of 
merry  bells  over  all  England  and  Holland,  and 
with  a  solemn  *Te  Deum/  resounding  in  every 
church,  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  great  tragedy  of 
the  Armada. 


**THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  REVOLT  —  FROM  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

Forty-  three  years  had  passed  since  the  memor- 
able April  morning  in  which  the  great  nobles  of 
the  Netherlands  presented  their  "Bequest"  to  the 
Recent  Margaret  at  Brussels. 

They  had  requested  that  the  holy  Spanish  In- 
quisition niight  not  be  established  on  their  soil  to 
the  suppression  of  all  their  political  and  religious 
institutions. 

The  war  which  those  high-born  *«  beggars" 
had  then  kindled,  little  knowing  what  they  were 
doing,  had  now  come  to  a  close  ;  and  the  succes- 
sor of  Philip  II.,  instead  of  planting  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  provinces,  had  recognized  them  as  an 
independent,  sovereign,  Protestant  republic. 

In  the  ratification  which  he  had  just  signed  of 
the  treaty  of  truce,  the  most  Catholic  king  had  In 
his  turn  made  a  Request.  He  had  asked  the 
States-  General  to  deal  kindly  with  their  Catholic 
subjects. 

That  request  was  not  answered  with  the  axe 
and  faggot;  with  the  avenging  sword  of  merce- 
nary legions.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  destined 
to  be  granted.  The  world  had  gained  something 
in  forty-three  years.  It  had  at  least  begun  to 
learn  that  the  hangman  is  not  the  most  appropri- 
ate teacher  of  religion. 

During  the  period  of  apparent  chaos  with  which 
this  history  of  the  great  revolt  has  been  occupied, 
there  had  in  truth  been  a  great  reorganization,  a 
perfected  new  birth.  The  republic  had  once 
more  appeared  in  the  world. 

Its  main  characteristics  have  been  indicated  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  for  it  was  a  polity 
which  gradually  unfolded  if  self  out  of  the  decay 
and  change  of  previous  organisms. 

It  was,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  despite  and  un- 
wittingly that  the  United  Provinces  became  a 
republic  at  all  ..... 

Few  strides  more  gigantic  have  been  taken  in 
the  march  of  humanity  than  those  by  which  a 
parcel  of  outlying  provinces  in  the  north  of 
Europe  exchanged  slavery  to  a  foreign  despotism 
and  to  the  Holy  Inquisition  for  the  position  of  a 
self-governing  commonwealth,  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  powers,  and  in  many  respects 
the  foremost  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  benefit  rendered  to  civili- 
zation by  the  example  of  the  Batch  republic.  It 
has  been  a  model  which  has  been  imitated,  in 
many  respects,  by  great  nations.  It  has  even 
been  valuable  in  its  very  defects;  indicating  to  a 
patient  observer  many  errors  most  important  to 
avoid. 

Therefore,  had  the  little  republic  sunk  for 
ever  in  the  sea  so  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed  at  Antwerp,  its  career  would 
have  been  prolific  of  good  for  all  succeeding 
time. 

i       SAMUEL  A.  HAMMETT. 
MB.  HAMMETT  was  bom  in  1816  at  Jewett  City, 
Connecticut.     After  being  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  Kew  York,  he  passed  some 
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ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  South-"wect,  en^flged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time 
as  Clerk  of  the  D^trict  Court  of  Montgomery 
county",  Texas.  In  1848  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  "became  actively  employed 
in  the  tkrar  trade.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Brooklyn,  December  24,  1865. 

Mr.  Hammett  drew  largely  on  his  frontier  ex- 
periences in  his  contributions  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  Knickerbocker,  Democratic  and  Whig 
Reviews,  and  Literary  World.  He  published 
several  volumes — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas, 
The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Captain  Priest, 
with  the  scene  Down  East,  and  Piney  Woods 
Tavern;  or,  Sam  Slick  in  Texas,  They  are 
sketchy,  humorous,  and  inventive. 

BOW  I  CAUGHT  A  CAT,  A1H>  WFAT  I  3>FD  WITH  IT— FEOIC  A 
SHUT  YANKEE  IN  TEXAS. 

At  last  hehold  us  fairly  located  upon  the  hanks  of 
the  river,  where  Joe  had  selected  a  fine,  hard  shingle 
beach  upon  which  to  pitch  our  camp.  This  same 
camp  was  an  extemporaneous  nfiair,  a  kind  of  al 
fresco  home,  formed  by  settii  g  up  a  few  crotches  to 
sustain  a  riule  roof  of  undressed  shingles,  manu- 
factured impromptu, — there  known  as  ''boards," — 
supported  upon  diminutive  rafters  of  cane, 

Tois  done,  a  cypress  suitable  for  a  canoe,  or 
**  dug  out,'*  was  selected,  and  in  two  days  shjvped, 
hollowed  out,  and  launched.  Fairly  embarked  DOW 
in  the  business  I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  green  trout  and  other  kinda  of 
river  fish,  but  the  huge  "  Cats'* — where  were  they  > 
I  fished  at  early  morn  and  dewy  eve,  ere  the  light 
had  faded  out  from  the  stars  of  moron  g,  and  after 
dame  Mature  had  donned  her  robe  de  nuitt — ail  was 
in  vain. 

Joe  counselled  patience,  and  hinted  that  the 
larger  species  of  "Cats"  never  lan  but  durir  g  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  river,  and  must  then  be  fished  for 
at  night. 

One  morairg,  heavy  clouds  in  the  north,  and  the 
sound  of  distant  thui»der,  informed  us  that  a  storm 
was  in  progress  ne:ir  the  head  waters  of  our  stream. 
My  rude  tackle  was  looked  after,  ai.d  bait  prepared 
in  flttticipation  of  the  promised  fish,  which  the  per- 
turbed waters  of  the  river  were  to  incite  to  motion. 

Kight  came,  and  I  left  for  a  spot  where  I  knew 
the  Cats  must  frequent;  a  deep  dark  hole,  imme- 
diately ab*»ve  a  sedgy  flat.  My  patience  and  per- 
severance at  lei  gth  met  with  their  reward.  I  felt 
something*  veiy  carefully  examining  the  bait,  and 
at  last  tired  of  waiting  for  the  bite,  struck  with 
force, 

I  had  him,  a  huge  fellow,  too ;  backwards  and 
forwards  he  dashed,  up  and  down,  in  and  out  ]STo 
fancy  tackle  was  mine,  but  plain  and  trustworthy, 
at  least  so  I  fondly  imagined. 

At  last  1  trailed  the  gentleman  upon  the  sedge, 
and  was  upon  the  eve  of  wading  in  and  securing 
him,  when  a  splash  in  the  water  which  threw  it  in 
every  direction,  announced  that  eomethii  g  new  had 
turned  up,  and  away  went  I,  hook,  and  line,  into  the 
black  hole  below.  At  this  moment  my  tackle  part- 
ed, the  robber — whether  alligator  or  gar  I  knew  not 
— dienppeared  with  my  half  captured  prey,  and  I 
crawled  out  upon  the  bank  in  a  blessed  humor. 

My  fishing  was-  finished  for  the  evening;  but 

repairing  the  tackle  as  best  I  could,  casting  the  line 

-  again  into  the  pool,  And  fixing  the  jptole  firmly  in  the 

knot-hole  of  a  fallen  tree,  I  abandoned  it,  to  fish 

upon  its  own  hook. 

Whea  I  arose  in  the  morning, , a  cold  M  norther " 
was  blowing  fiercely,  and  the  river  had  risen  in  tbe 


world  during  the  night  The  log  to  which  my 
pole  hail  formed  a  temporary  attachment,  hal  taken 
iis  departure  for  parts  unknown,  and  was  in  all 
hnma.i  probability  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
making  aa  experimental  voyage  oa.  account  of 
"  whom  it  may  concern." 

The  keen  eyes  of  Joe,  who  bid  been  peering  up 
and  do #11  tne  river,  however,  discovered  something 
upon  the  opposite  side  that  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  missing  pole,  a:td  when  the  sun  had 
fairly  risen,  we  found  that  tiiere  it  surely  was,  and 
moreover  its  bowing  to  fie  water's  e  Ige,  and  subse- 
quent straightening  up,  gave  proof  tnafc  a  fish,  was 
fast  to  the  line. 

The  northern  blast  blew  shrill  and  coli,  and  the 
ordinarily  ge  itle  current  of  the  river  was  now  a 
mad  torre  it,  lashing  the  banks  in  its  fury,  and 
foaming  over  the  rocks  and  trees  that  obstructed  its 
increased  volume. 

Joe  and  I  looked  despairingly  at  each  other,  and 
shook  our  heads  in  sileace  and  in,  sorrow. 

Yet  there  was  the  pole  waving  to  and  fro,  at 
times  when  the  fish  would  repeat  his  efforts  to 
escape — it  was  worse  than  the  Cup  of  Tantalus,  and 
after  beariag  it  as  long  as  I  could,  I  prepared  for  a 
plunge  into  the  maddened  stream.  One  plunge, 
however,  quite  satisfied  me;  I  was  thrown  buck 
upon  the  shore,  cold  and  dispirited. 

During  the  entire  day  there  stood,  or  swung  to 
and  fro,  the  wretched  pole,  now  upright  as  an  or- 
derly sergeant,  now  bending  down  and  kissing  the 
waters  at  its  feet. 

The  siglit  I  bore  until  flesh  and  blood  could  no 
more  endure.  The  saa  had  sunk  to  rest,  the  twi- 
ligtit  was  fading  away,  and  the  stars  were  beginning 
to  peep  out  from  tlieir  sheltering  places  inquiringly, 
as  if  to  know  why  the  night  came  not  on,  when  I, 
stung  to  the  soul,  determined  at  any  hazard  to  dare 
the  venture. 

Wringing  the  hand  of  Joe,  who  shook  hia  head 
dubiously,  up  the  stream  I  bent  my  course  until  I 
reached  n  point  some  distance  above,  from,  which, 
the  current  p  issmg  dashed  with  violence  against 
the  bank,  and  shot  directly  over  to  the  very  spot 
where  waved  ai»^  wagged  my  wretched  rod,  cribbed 
by  the  wat.fi*,  and  cabined  and  confined  among  the 
logs. 

J  Banged  in,  and  swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
the  water  hurried  me  on,  a  companion  to  its  mad 
career.  The  point  was  almost  gained,  when  a  shout 
from  Joe  called  my  attention  to  the  p^ole:  alas,  the 
fish  was  gone,  and  the  line  was  streaming  out  in,  the 
fierce  wind. 

That  night  was  I  avenged  j  a  huge  cat  was  borne 
home  in  triumph.  How  I  took  it,  or  where,  it  mat- 
ters not ;  for  so  much  time  having  been  occupied  in 
narrating  how  I  did  not,  I  can  spare  no  more  to  tell 
how  J  did. 

The  next  point  was  to  decide  as  to  the  cooking  of 
him.  Joe  advised  a  barbacue;  "a  fine  fellow  like 
that/*  he  said,  "  with  two  inches  of  clear  fat  upon 
bis  back-bone,  would  make  a  noble  feast."  Let  not 
the  two  inches  of  clear  fat  startle  the  incredulous 
reader ;  for  in  that  country  of  lean  swine,  I  have 
often  heard  that  the  catfish  are  used  to  fry  bacon 
in,  N 

But  to  the  cooking. 

"We  cooked  him  that  night,  and  we  coolced  him  next  day, 
And  we  cooked  him  in  vain  until  "both  passed  away. 

He  would  not  Be  cooked,  and  was  in  fact  much 
worse,  and  not  half  so  honest  as  a  worthy  old  gander 
. — once  purchased  by  a  very  innocent  friend  of  mine 
—that  was  found  to  contain  in  its  maw  a  paper 
embracing  both  his  genealogy  and  directions  with 
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reference  to  the  advisable  mode  of  preparing  Mm 
for  the  table ;  of  which  all  that  I  remember  is,  that 
parboiling  for  sixteen  days  was  warmly  recom- 
mended as  an  initial  step. 

Sixteen  days*  parboiling  I  am  convinced  wonll 
bat  have  rendered  our  friend  the  tougher.  We  trie  1 
him  over  a  hot  fire,  and  a  slow  one, — we  smoked 
him,  singed  him,  and  in  fine  tried  all  known  methods 
in  vain,  and  finally  consigned  him  again,  uneaten, 
to  the  waters, 

COEISEUUS  MATHEWS. 

COBNELTUS  MATHEWS  was  born  October  28, 1817, 
in  the  village  of  Port  Chester,  in  West  Chester 
comity,  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  spot  situated 
on  the  Sound,  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  and 
was,  until  recently,  before  modern  taste  had  altered 
the  name,  designated  Suw-pitts,  from  the  branch 
of  industry  originally  pursued  there.  The  early 
country  life  of  Mr.  Mathews  in  Westchester,  on 
the  banks  of  Byram  river,  or  by  the  rolling  up- 
lands of  Rye  and  its  picturesque  lake,  is  traceable 
through  many  a  page  of  Ms  writings,  in  fanciful 
descriptions  of  nature  based  upon  genuine  experi- 
ence, and  in  frequent  traits  of  the  rural  person- 
ages who  filled  the  scene.  Mr.  Mathews  was 
among  the  early  graduates  of  the  New  York 
University,  a  circumstance  which  lie  recalled  some 
years  afterward  in  an  address  on  Americanism* 


before  one  of  the  societies.  His  literary  career 
began  early.  For  the  American  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine of  18S6,  he  wrote  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  A  series  of  poetical  commemorations  of 
incidents  of  the  Revolution  entitled,  Our  Fore- 
father^ in  this  journal,  are  from  his  pen,  with 
the  animated  critical  sketches  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Owen  Felltham,  among  some  revivals  of  the 
old  English  prose  writers.  In  the  New  York  Re- 
view for  1837  he  wrote  a  paper,  The  Mhics  of 
Eating,  a  satiric  sketch  of  the  ul:ra  efforts  at 
dietetic  reform  then  introduced  to  the  public.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 


zine of  humorous  sketches.  In  the  Motley  Book 
in  1838,  a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches,  he  gave 
further  evidence  of  his  capacity  for  pathos  and 
humor  in  description.  It  was  followed  th'e  next 
year  by  Behemoth,  a  Legend  of  the  Moundbuil&ers, 
an  imaginative  romance,  in  which  the  physical 
sublime  was  embodied  in  the  great  mastodon, 
the  action  of  the  story  consisting  in  the  efforts  of 
a  supposed  ante-Indian  race  to  overcome  the 
huge  monster.  This  "fossil  romance"  was 
a  purely  original  invention,  with  very  slender 
materials  in  the  books  of  Priest,  Atwater,  and 
others ;  but  such  hints  as  the  author  procured  from, 
these  and  similar  sources,  were  more  than  repaid 
in  the  genial  notes  which  accompanied  the  first 
edition. 

In  1840  his  sketch  of  New  York  city  election- 
eering life,  The  Politic' am,  a  comedy,  appeared; 
the  subject  matter  of  which  was  followed  up  in 
The  Career  of  Puffer  HopUn*  in  1841,  a  novel 
which  embodies  many  phases  of  civic  political 
life,  which  have  rapidly  passed  away.  Both  the 
play  and  the  tale  were  the  precursors  of  many 
similar  attempts  in  local  fiction  and  description. 

At  this  time,  from  December,  1840,  to  May, 
1842,  Mr.  Mathews  was  engaged  in  the  editor- 
ship of  Arctums,  a  Journal  of  Books  and  Opi- 
nion, a  monthly  magazine,  of  which  three  volumes 
appeared ;  and  in  which  he  wrote  numerous  papers, 
fanciful  and  critical,  including  the  novel  just 
mentioned. 

In  1843  he  published  Poems  on  Man  in  t~he  Xte- 
public,  in  which,  with  much  vigor  of  thought,  he 
passes  in  review  the  chief  family,  soHal,  and  po- 
litical relations  of  the  citizen.  His  Big  Abel  and 
the  Little  Manhattan,  a  "fantasy  piece,'7  is  a  pic- 
ture of  New  York,  sketched  in  a  poetical  spirit, 
with  the  contrast  of  the  native  original  Indian 
element  with  the  present  developments  of  -civili- 
zation ;  personated  respectively  by  an  Indian,  and 
a  representative  of  the  first  Butch  settlers. 

In  1846  Mr.  Murdoch  brought  upon  the  stage  at 
Philadelphia  Mr.  Mathews's  tragedy  of  Witchcraft^ 
a  story  of  the  old  Salem  delusion,  true  to  the  weird 
and  quaint  influences  of  the  time.  The  suspected 
"mother  in  the  piece,  Atnbla  Bod^h,  is  an  original 
character  well  sustained.  The  play  wa*  successful 
on  the  stage.  Kr.  Murdoch  also  performed  in  it 
at  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. A  second  play,  Jacob  Le'siler,  founded  on  a 
passage  of  New  York  colonial  history,  was  also 
first  performed  at  Philadelphia  in  1848,  and  sub- 
sequently with,  success  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

One  of  the  difficulties  "Witchcraft  had  to  contend 
with  on  the  representation,  was  the  age  of  the 
heroine.  An  actresa  could  scarcely  be  found 
who  would  sacrifice  the  personal  admiration  of 
the  hour  to  the  interest  of  the  powerful  and  truth- 
ful dramatic  delineation  in  the  mother,  grey  with 
sorrow  and  time.  As  a  contemporary  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  the  play  in  poetic  conception  and  cha- 
racter, \ve  may  quote  the  remarks  by  the  late 
Margaret  Fuller,  puLlibhed  in  her  Papers  on  Lite- 
i  at  .re  and  Art,  "  "Witchcraft  is  a  work  of  strong 
ami  majestic  lineaments;  a  fine  originality  is 
shown  in  the  conception,  by  which  the  love  of  a 
son  for  a  mother  is  made  a  sufficient  motw  (as  the 
Germans  call  the  ruling  impulse  of  a  work)  in  the 
production  of  tragic  interest ;  no  less  original  is 
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€he  attempt,  and  delightful  the  success,  In  mak- 
ing an  aged  woman  a  satisfactory  heroine  to  the 
piece  through  the  greatness  of  her  soul,  and  the 
magnetic  influence  it  exerts  on  all  around  her, 
till  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  fancy  that  the 
sky  darkens  and  the  winds  wait  upon  her  as  she 
walks  on  the  lonely  hill-side  near  her  hut  to  com- 
mune with  the  Past,  and  seek  instruction  from 
Heaven.  The  working  of  her  character  on  the 
other  agents  «f  the  piece  is  depicted  with  force 
and  nobleness.  The  deep  love  of  her  son  for  her, 
the  little  tender,  simple  ways  in  which  he  shows 
it,  having  preserved  the  purity  and  poetic  spirit 
of  childhood  by  never  having  been  weaned  from 
his  first  love,  a  mother's  love,  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  when  he  too  becomes  infected  with  distrust, 
and  cannot  discriminate  the  natural  magnetism 
of  a  strong  nature  from  the  spells  and  hires  of 
sorcery,  the  final  triumph  of  his  faith,  all  offered 
the  highest  scope  to  genius  and  the  power  of 
moral  perception  in  the  actor.  There  are  highly 
poetic  intimations  of  those  lowering  days  with 
their  veiled  skies,  brassy  light,  and  sadly  whis- 
pering winds,  very  common  in  Massachusetts,  so 
ominous  and  brooding  seen  from  any  point,  but 
from,  the  idea  of  witchcraft  invested  with  an 
awful  significance.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
tlaat  this  codkl  bring  it  beyond  what  it  has  ap~ 
peaj-ed  t«>  our  own  sane  mind,  as  if  the  air  was 
tfeick  wMh  sprits,  in  an  equivocal  and  surely  sacf 
condition,  whether  of  purgatory  or  downfall ;  and 
Hie  air  waw  vocal  -with  all  manner  of  dark  inti- 
ma&ovttL  We  are  gkd  to  see  this  mood  of  nature 
so  fitly  characterized.  The  sweetness  an<J 
ntmete  with  which  th^  young  girl  is  made 
to  describe  the  effects  of  love  upon  her,  as 
supposing  them  to  proceed  from  a  spell,  are 
also  original,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  this  revelation  could  have  been  induced 
that  would  not  have  injured  the  beauty  of  the 
character  and  position.  Her  visionary  sense  of 
her  lover,  as  an  ideal  figure,  is  of  a  high  order  of 
poetry,  and  these  facts  have  very  seldom  been 
brought  out  from  the  cloisters  of  the  mind  into 
the  light  of  open  day." 

Mmeypmny,  m  the  Heart  of  the  World,,  a 
J&mtmce  of  the  Preterit  Times,  a  novel  of  con- 
tested corartiy  sad  ®ty  Ife,,  was  published  in 
1850,  and  in  the  same  year  Chanticleer,  a  Thanks- 
gwmg  Sto  y  of  the  Peabo&y  Family ,  an  idyllic  tale 
*»f  a  purely  A merican  character.  A  Pen  and  In  k 
PmoTom®  of  New  York  City,  is  a  little  volume 
in  which  the  author  has  gathered  up  his  contri- 
butions to  the  journals  of  the  day,  a  series  of  fan- 
cifol  and  picturesque  sketches,  chiefly  illustrative 
of  a  favorite  topic  in  Ms  writings. 

Besides  these  works,  Mr.  Mathews  has  been  a 
constant  write  in  the  journalism  of  the  day,  fre- 
quently in  the  literary  World  of  critical  articles 
and  sketches,  and  on  social  and  other  topics  in  the 
daily  press  of  New  York.  He  is  also  prominent- 
ly identified  with  the  difeussion  of  the  Intema-  : 
tional  Copyright  Question,  a  subject  which,  he 
has  illustrated  in  his  Address  of  the  Copyright 
Club  to  the  American  People,  and  other  writings, 
with  ingenuity  and  felicity. 

A  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mathews's  writings  is  \ 
their  originality.    He  has  chosen  new  subjects, 
and  treated  them  in  a  way  of  his  own,  never 
without  energy  and  sjpirit. 


A  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Mathews's  writings 
has  been  published  from  the  press  of  the  Har- 
pers. A  second  edition  of  the  Poems  on  Man 
was  published  in  1846.  An  edition  of  Chanticleer 
has  been  published  by  Eedfield 


As  shakes  the  canvass  of  a  thousand  ships, 
{Struck  by  a  heavy  land  breeze,  far  at  sea  — 

Kuffle  the  thousand  broad-sheets  of  the  land, 
Filled  with  the  people's  breath  of  potency. 

A  thousand  images  the  hour  will  take, 

From  him  who  strikes,  -who  rules,  who  speaks, 

who  sings  ; 
Many  within  the  hour  their  grave  to  make  — 

Many  to  live,  far  in  the  heart  of  things. 

A  dark-dyed  spirit  he  who  coins  the  time, 
To  virtue's  wrong,  in  base  disloyal  lies  — 

"Who  makes  the  morning's  breath,  the  evening's 

tide, 
The  utterer  of  his  blighting  forgeries. 

How  beautiful  who  scatters,  wide  and  free, 
The  gold-bright  seeds  of  loved  and  loving  truth  I 

By  whose  perpetual  hand,  each  day,  supplied  — 
Leaps  to  new  life  the  empire's  heart  of  youth. 

To  know  the  instant  and  to  speak  it  true, 
Its  passing  lights  of  joy,  its  dark,  sad  cloud, 

To  fix  upon  tlie  unnumbered  gazers'  view, 
Is  to  thy  ready  hand's  broad  strength  allowed. 

There  is  an  in-wrought  life  in  every  hour, 
Fit  to  be  chronicle^  at  large  and  told  — 

Tis  thine  to  pluck  to  light  its  secret  power, 
And  on  the  air  its  many-colored  heart  unfold. 

The  angel  that  in  sand-drooped  minutes  lives, 
Demands  a  message  cautious  as  the  ages  — 

Who  stuns,  with  dusk-red  words  of  hate,  his  ear, 
That  mighty  power  to  boundless  wrath  enrages. 

Hell  not  the  ojiiet  of  a  Chosen  Land, 

Thou  grimy  man  over  thine  engine  bending; 

The  spirit  pent  that  breathes  the  life  i  >to  its  limbs, 
Docile  for  love  is  tyrannous  in  rending. 

Obey,  Rhinoceros  !  an  infant's  hand, 
Leviathan  !  obey  the  fisher  niild  and  young, 

Vexed  Ocean  1  smile,  for  on  thy  broad-beat  sand 
The  little  curlew  pipes  his  shrilly  song. 


THE  POOR  MAN. 


Free  jjaths  and  open  tracts  about  us  lie, 
'Gainst  Fortune's  spite,  though  deadliest  to  undo: 

On  him  who  droops  beneath  the  saddest  sky, 
Hopes  of  a  better  time  must  flicker  through. 

No  yoke  that  evil  hours  would  on  him  lay, 
Can  bow  to  earth  his  tmreturning  look  ; 

The  ample  fields  through  which  he  plods  his  way 
Are  but  his  better  Fortune's  open  book. 

Though  the  dark  smithy's  stains  becloud  his  brow, 
His  limbs  the  dank  and  sallow  dungeon  claim  ; 

The  forge's  light  may  take  the  halo's  glow, 
An  angel  knock  the  fetters  from  his  frame. 

In  deepest  needs  he  never  should  forget 
The  patient  Triumph  that  beside  him  walks 

"Waiting  the  hour,  to  earnest  lubor  set, 
When,  face  to  face,  Ms  merrier  Fortune  talks. 

Plant  in  thy  breast  a  measureless  content, 
Thou  poor  man,  cramped  with  want  or  racked 
with  pain, 

Good  Providence,  on  no  harsh  purpose  bent, 
Has  brought  thee  there,  to  lead  thee  back  again. 


COROTXHTS  MATHEWS. 
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2So  other  "bondage  h  upon  ihee  cast 

Save  that  wrought  oat  by  thine  own    erring 

hand  ; 
By  thine  own  act,  alone,  thine  image  placed — 

Poorest  or  President,  choose  thou  to  stand. 

A  man — a  man  through  all  thy  trials  show ! 

Thy  feet  against  a  soil  that  never  yielded 
Other  than  Me,  to  him  that  straek  a  rightful  blow 

In  shop  or  street,  warring  or  peaceful  fielded! 

PtETETTO  CHABIATAKBT. 

We  think  one  of  the  rarest  spectacles  in  the  world 
must  be  (what  is  called)  a  Graham  boarding-house 
at  about  the  dinner-hoar.  Along  a  table,  from 
which,  perhaps,  the  too  elegant  and  gorgeous  luxu- 
ry of  a  cloth  is  discarded,  (for  we  have  never  enjoy- 
ed the  felicity  of  an  actual  vision  of  this  kind,)  seat- 
ed some  thirty  lean-visaged,  cadaverous  disciples, 
eyeing  each  other  askance — their  looks  lit  up  with 
a  certain  cannibal  spirit,  which,  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  making  a  full  meal  off  each  other's  bones, 
might  perhaps  break  into  dangerous  practice.  The 
gentlemen  resemble  busts  cut  in  chalk  or  white 
flint ;  the  lady-boarders  (they  will  pardon  the  allu- 
sion) mummies  preserved  in  saffron.  At  the  left 
hand  of  each  stands  a  small  tankard  or  pint  tumbler 
of  ©old  water,  or,  perchance,  a  decoction  of  hot 
water  with  a  little  milk  and  sugar — "  a  harmless  and 
salutary  beverage  f — at  the  right,  a  thin  segment  of 
bran-bread.  Stretched  on  a  plate  in  the  centre  lie, 
melancholy  twins!  a  pair  of  starveling  mackerel, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  or  four  straggling 
radishes,  and  kept  in  countenance  by  a  sorry  bunch 
of  asparagus  serve  I  up  without  sauce.  The  van  of  the 
table  is  led  by  a  hollow  dish  with  a  dozen  potatoes, 
rather  corpses  of  potatoes,  in  a  row,  lying  at  the 
bottom. 

At  those  tables  look  fop  no  eonversation,  or  for 
conversation  of  the  driest  and  dullest  sort  Small 
wit  is  begotten  off  spare  viamds.  They,  however, 
think  otherwise*  **  ¥^etM&/ood  tends  Jo  ^jwexerav 
a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  liveliness  of  imagination,  mid 
acuteness  of  judgment  seldom  enjoyed  by  those  mho 
live  principally  on  meat."  Green  peas,  cabbage,  and 
spinach  are  enrolled  in  a  new  catalogue.  They  are 
no  longer  culinary  and  botanical.  They  take  rank 
above  that  They  are  become  metaphysical,  and 
have  a  rare  operation  that  way;  they  "  tend  to  pre- 
serve a  delicacy  of  feeling,"  Ac.  Cauliflower  is  a 
.power  of  the  mind;  and  asparagus,  done  tenderly, 
is,  nothing  less  than  a  mental  faculty  of  the  first  or- 
der. "  Buttered  parsnips"  are,  no  doubt,  a  great 
help  in  education ;  and  a  course  of  vegetables,  we 
presume,  is  to  be  substituted  at  college  in  the  place 
of  the  old  routine  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The 
student  will  be  henceforth  pushed"  forward  through 
his  academic  studies  by  rapid  stages  of  .Lima  beans, 
parsley,  and  tomato. 

There  is  a  class  of  sciolists,  who  believe  that  all 
.Mndsof  experiments  are  to  fee  vemturod  upon  the 
human  constitution :  that  it  is  to  be  hoisted  by  pul- 
leys- andl  depressed  by  weights:  pushed  l&rwaro  by 
rotary  principles,  and  pulled  back  by  stop-springs 
and  regulators.  They  have  finally  succeeded  in 
looking  upon  the  human  frame,  much  as  a  neigh- 
boring alliance  of  stronger  powers  regard  a  petty 
state  which  is  doing  well  in  the  world  and  is  ambi- 
tious of  rising  in  it  It  must  be  kept  under.  It  must 
be  fettered  by  treaties  and  protocol  without  num- 
ber.- This  river  it  must  not  cross:  at  the  foot  of  that 
mountain  it  must  pause.  An  attempt  toinelude yon- 
der forest  m  its  territories^  wosld  awaken  tiie  wrath 
of  its  powerful  superiors,  and  they  would  crush  it 
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instantly.  Or  the  body  is  treated  somewhat  as  a 
smaU-flpirited  carter  treats  his  horse ;  it  must  be  kept 
on  a  handful  of  oats  and  made  to  do  a  full  day's 
work.  Famine  has  become  custodian  of  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  gate  of  health  to  knowledge,  to 
religious  improvement  and  the  millennium, 


LXTTLX  TKAPPAZT* 


Tenderly  let  tw  deal  with  the  memory  of  the 
dead — though  they  may  have  been  the  humblest 
of  the  li ving !  Let  us  never  forget  that  though  they 
are  parted  from  us,  with  a  recollection  of  many 
frailties  clinging  about  their  mortal  career,  they 
have  passed  into  a  purer  and  a  better  light,  where 
these  very  frailties  may  prove  to  have  been  virtues 
in  disguise — a  grotesque  tongue  to  be  translated  into 
the  clear  speech  of  angels  when  our  ears  come  to  be 
purged  of  the  jargon-sounds  of  worldly  trade  and 
selfish  fashion.  While  we  would  not  draw  from 
household  concealments  into  the  glare  of  general 
notice  any  being  whose  life  was  strictly  private,  we 
may,  with  unblamed  pen,  Hnger  for  a  moment,  in  a 
hasty  but  not  irrespective  sketch,  over  the  departure 
of  one  whose  peculiarities — from  the  open  station  he 
held  for  many  years — were  so  widely  known,  that 
no  publicity  can  affront  his  memory.  Thousands 
will  be  pleased  sorrowfully  to  dwell  with  a  quaint 
regret  over  his  little  traits  and  turns  of  character, 
set  forth  in  their  true  light  by  one  who  wished  him 
well  while  living,  and  who  would  entomb  him  gen- 
tly now  that  he  is  gone. 

Whoever  has  had  occasion  any  time,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  to  consult  a  file  of  newspapers  at  the 
rooms  of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  must,  re- 
member a  singular  little  figure  which  presented  itself 
skipping  about  those  precincts  with  a  jerky  and 
angular  motion.  He  must  recollect  in  the  first  half- 
minute  after  entering,  when  newly  introduced,  hav- 
ing been  rapidly  approached  by  a  man  of  slender 
build,  in  a  frock  coat,  low  shoes,  a  large  female  head 
in  a  cameo  in  his  bosom,  an  eye-glass  dangling  to 
and  fro;  and  presently  thrusting  into  his  very  face 
a  wrinkkd  countenance*  twitchy  and  peculiarly  dis- 
torted, in  (we  think  it  was)  the  left  eye.  This  was 
little  Trappan  himself,  the  superintendent  of  the 
rooms,  and  arch-custodian  of  the  filed  newspapers : 
who  no  doubt  asked  you  sharply  on  your  first  ap- 
pearance, rising  on  one  leg,  as  he  spoke : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  wantT 

This  question  was  always  put  to  a  debutant  with. 
a  sternness  of  demeanor  and  severity  of  tone,  abso- 
lutely appalling.  But  wait  a  little,  and  you  will 
see  the  really  kind  old  gentleman  softening  down, 
and  meek  as  a  lamb,  leading  you  about  to  crop  of 
the  sweetest  bunches  his  garden  of  preserves  could 
furnish.  It  was  his  way  only :  and,  while  surprised 
into  admiration  of  his  new  suavity,  you  were  linger- 
ing over  an  open  paper  which  he  had  spread  before 
you  with  alacrity,  you  were  startled  into  fresh  and 
greater,  wonder,  ai  the  uprising  of  a  voice  in  a  distant 
quarter,  shouting,  roaring  almost  in  a  furious  key, 
and  demanding  with  clamorous  passion — 
,  "  Why  tiie  devil  gentlemen  couldn't  conduct 
themselves  as  gentlemen,  and  keep  their  legs  off  the 
tables!** 

Looking  hastily  about,  you  discover  the  little  old 
man,  planted  square  in,  the  middle  of  the  floor,  fir- 
ing hotshot  and  rapid  speech,  in  broadsides,  upon  a 
doubled-up  man,  half  on  a  chair,  and  half  on  the 
reading-table — with  a  perfect  chorus  of  eyes  rolling 
about  the  room  from  the  assembled  readers,  centring 
upon  the  little  figure  in  its  spasm.  Silence  again 
for  three  minutes,  and  all  the  gentlemen  present  are 
bu»y  with  the  afternoon  papers  Qust  <x>me  in)/ when 
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suddenly  a  second  crash  is  heard,  and  some  des- 
perate unknown  mutibitor  of  a  file — from  which  an 
oblong,  three  inches  by  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  gone — 
is  held  up  to  the  scorn,  contumely,  and  measureless 
detestation  of  the  civilized  world.  The  peal  of 
thunder  dies  away,  and  with  it  the  spare  figure  has 
disappeared  at  a  side  door,  out  of  the  Reading  Room 
into  the  Library ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  minutes  after,  that  the  Reading  Room  tables  are 
alive  with  placards,  bulletins,  and  announcements  in 
pen  and  ink,  variously  requiring,  imploring,  and 
warning  frequenters  of  the  room  against  touching 
said  files  with  unholy  hands.  These  are  no  sooner 
set  and  displayed,  than  the  irrepressible  Superin- 
tendent is  bending  over  some  confidential  friend  at 
one  of  the  tables,  and  making  him  privately  and 
fully  acquainted  with  the  unheard  of  outrages  which 
require  these  violent  demonstrations. 

And  yet  a  kind  old  man  was  he!  We  drop  a  tear 
much  more  promptly — from  much  nearer  the  heart 
— over  his  lonely  grave,  than  upon  the  tomb  of  even 
men  as  great  and  distinguished  as  the  City  Alder- 
men, who  once  welcomed  Father  Matbew  among  us 
with  such  enthusiasm.  Little  Trappan  had  his 
ways,  and  they  were  not  bad  ways — take  them  al- 
together. He  cherished  his  ambition  as  well  as 
other  men.  It  was  an  idea  of  his  own — suggested 
from  no  foreign  source,  prompted  by  the  movement 
of  no  learned  society — to  make  a  full^  comprehen- 
sive, and  complete  collection  of  all  animated  crea- 
tures of  the  bug  kind  taken  within  the  walls  and  in 
the  immediate  purlieus  of  the  building  (for  such  he 
held  the  edlfiee  of  the  New  York  Society  to  be  par 
^xedlence).  '  This  led  him  into  a  somewhat  more  ac- 
tive way  of  life  than  he  had  been  used  to,  and  in- 
volved him  in  climbings,  reachii  gs-forth  of  the  arms, 
rapid  scurries  through  apartments,  in  pursuit  of  flies, 
darning  needles,  bugs,  and  beetles,  which,  we 
sometimes  thought,  were  exhausting  too  rapidly  the 
scant  vitality  of  the  old  file-keeper.  He  however 
achieved  his  object  in  one  of  the  rarest  museums  of 
winged  and  footed  creatures  to  be  found  anywhere, 
We  believe  he  reckoned  at  the  time  of  his  demise, 
twenty-three  of  the  beetle  kind,  fourteen  bu^s,  and 
one  mouse,  in  his  depository.  In  one  direction  he 
was  foiled.  There  was  a  great  bug,  of  the  roach 
species,  often  to  be  seen  about  the  place — a  hideous- 
ly ill-favored  and  ill-mannered  monster — which, 
with  a  preternatural  activity,  seemed  to  possess  the 
library  in  every  direction — sometimes  on  desk, 
sometimes  on  ladder,  tumbling  and  rolling  about  the 
floor — and  perpetually,  with  a  sort  of  brutish  in- 
stinct of  spite,  throwing  himself  in  the  old  man's 
way,  and  continually  thwarting  his  plans.  And  he 
was  never,  with  all  his  activity  and  intensity  of  pur- 
pose, able  to  capture  the  great  bug  and  stick  a  pin 
through  himf  as  he  desired.  This,  we  think,  wore 
upon  the  old  man  and  finally  shortened  his  days.  It. 
is  not  long  since  that  the  little  superintendent  yield- 
ed up  the  ghost  We  hope  some  friend  to  his  me- 
mory will  succeed  in  mastering  the  bug,  and  in  car- 
rying out  the  (known)  wishes  of  the  deceased. 

This  curious  and  rare  collection  was,  however, 
but  a  subordinate  ambition  of  the  late  excellent 
superintendent.  It  was  a  desire  of  his — the  burn- 
ing an<l  longing  hope  of  his  life — to  found  a  library 
which  should  be  in  some  measure  worthy  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  made  it  a  point  to  frequent  all  the  great  night 
auctions  of  Chatham  street,  the  Bowery,  and  Park 
Row:  and  he  scarcely  ever  returned  of  a  night 
without  "bringing  home  some  rare  old  volume  or 
pamphlet  not  to  be  had  elsewhere  for  love  or  money 
—which  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  before— and 
which  never  cost  him  more  than  twice  ite  value. 


He  seemed  to  have  acquired  his  peculiar  taste  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  books  from  that  learned 
and  renowned  body,  tbe  trustees  of  the  Society 
Library,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  associated. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  he  was  prompted 
in  his  course  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  parent 
institution.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  con- 
jecture, for  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pushing 
it  hard — having  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ten 
years*  diligent  devotion  of  the  odd  sums  he  could 
spare  from  meat  and  drink  and  refreshment,  no  less 
than  three  hundred  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  odd 
numbers  of  old  magazines.  We  suppose,  that  in 
acknowledgment  of  a,  generous  emulation,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  place  a  tablet 
to  his  memory  on  the  walls  of  the  Parent  Insti- 
tution. 

There  is  a  single  other  circumstance  connected 
with  the  career  of  the  deceased  superintendent 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  It  is  perhaps  too  ab- 
surd and  frivol  ./us  to  refer  to  at  all:  a. id  to  save 
ourselves  from  being  held  in  light  esteem  by  every 
intelligent  reader,  and  impelling  him  to  laugh  in  our 
very  face,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  disclose  it"  tenderly, 
and  under  a  generality. 

A  character  so  marked  «nd  peculiar  as  Little 
Trappan  (Old  Trap,  as  he  was  familiarly  called) 
could  have  scarcely  failed  to  attract  more  or  less, 
the  attention  of  the  observers  of  human  nature. 
They  would  have  spied  the  richness  of  the  land,  and 
dwelt  with  lingering  pleasantry  on  his  little  traits 
of  character  aud  disposition  from  dny  to  day.  And 
it  would  have  so  happened  that  among  these  he 
could  not  have  escaped  the  regard  of  men  who 
made  it  a  business  to  study,  and  to  describe  human 
nature  in  its  varieties.  For  instance,  if  Little  Trap- 
pan  had  been,  under  like  circumstances,  a  denizen 
of  Paris,  he  might  probably,  long  before  this,  have 
figured  in  thce  quaint  notices  of  Jules  Janin  ;  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  would  have  taken  him  for  a 
god-send  in  Stockholm  :  Thackeray  must  have  de- 
veloped him,  we  can  readily  suppose,  with  some 
-  ttle  change  in  one  of  his  brilliant  sketches  or 
stories, 

Then  what  a  time  we  should  have  had  of  it ! 
Such  merry  enjoyment,  such  peals  of  honest  laugh- 
ter, over  the  eccentricities  of  little  old  Trap ;  such 
pilgrimages  to  the  library  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him ; 
such  paintings  by  painters  of  his  person. ;  such 
sketches  by  sketchers;*  such  a  to-do  all  round  the 
world  I  But  it  was  his  great  and  astounding  mis- 
fortune to  belong  to  this*  miserable,  wo-begone,  and 
fun-forsaken  city  of  New  York,  and  to  have  fallen, 
as  we  are  told  (though  we  know  nothing  about  it), 
into  the  hands  of  nobody  but  a  wretched  American, 
humorist,  who,  it  is  vaguely  reported,  has  made 
him  the  hero  of  a  book  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages — as  in  a  word— New  York  is  New  York 
— Little  Trappan,  Little  Trappan — and  the  author  a 
poor  devil  native  scribbler — why,  the  less  said  about 
the  matter  the  better  1  We  trust,  however,  his 
friendly  rivals,  the  trustees  of  the  library,  will  be 
good  enough  to  erect  the  tablet;  if  not,  they  will 
oblige  us  by  passing  a  resolution,  on  the  subject. 

GEORGE  W  PECK 

WAS  born  in  Rehoboth,  Bristol  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  4, 1 8 1 7.  His  ancestor,  Joseph 
Peck,  who  came  from  Hinghara  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  tbe  small  company  who  settled 
the  town  in  1641.  The  Plymouth  court  ap- 
pointed him  to  "  administer"  marriage  there  in 
1650.  His  descendants,  for  six  generations,  have 
lived  at  or  near  the  spot  where  he  built  his  cabin. 


GEORGE  W.  PECK. 


In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  three  members  of 
the  family,  uncles  of  our  author,  served  in  the 
continental  army  ;  one  fell  at  Crown  Point,  ano- 
ther at  Trenton,  and  the  third  became  crippled 
and  a  pensioner.  The  father  of  Mr.  Feck  was  a 
fanner,  and  added  to  this  the  business  of  sawing 
pknk  for  ships.  Until  his  death,  in  1827,  his  son 
was  bred  to  work  npon  the  farm,  with,  however, 
good  schooling  at  the  district  school  and  at  home. 


After  various  pupilage  and  preparation,  for  college 
under  teachers  of  ability,  and  the  interval  of  a 
year  passed  at  Boston  in  the  bookstore  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Society,  Mr.  Peck 
entered  Brown  University  in  1833.  After  receiv- 
ing his  degree  in  1887  he  went  to  Cincinnati  aiid 
thence  to  Louisville.  Opposite  the  latter  city  in 
Jeifersonville,  Indiana,  he  taught  school  three 
months;  and  afterwards,  on,  a  plantation  near 
Louisville.  He  then  taught  music  at  Madison, 
Indiana,  and  at  Cincinnati.  A.t  the  close  of  the 
year  he  started  in  the  latter  city  a  penny  paper, 
The  Daily  Sun,  which  attained  considerable  pros- 
perity. It  was  merged,  the  following  year,  in 
The  Republican,  Mr.  Peck  still  continuing  to  take 
part  in  its  editorship.  After  its  early  extinction 
he  found  employment  for  some  months  as  clerk  of 
a  steamboat. 

He  left  the  "West  the  next  spring  and  returned 
to  Bristol,  Khode  Island,  whither  his  mother  had 
removed,  and  entered  the  office  of  Governor  Bul- 
lock as  a  law  student.  The  following  year  he 
continued  his  studies  at  Boston  with  Mr.  E.  E. 
Dana,  Jr.,  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1  843.  He  continued  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Dam  for 
about  two  years.  During  this  time  he  delivered 
lectures  oa  naaay  occasions  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try towns.  Finding  himself  ill  adapted  for  the 
extemporaneous  speaking  of  the  bar  he  turned 
from  tiie  profession  to  literature,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral communications  for  the  Boston  Post,  which 
were  so  well  received  that  he  was  engaged  as  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  critic  for  that  paper  in  the 
winter  of  1843-4,  and  continued  to  write  for  it 
for  some  time  after.  Among  his  novelties  in  prose 
and  verse  were  a  series  of  Sonnets  of  the  Side- 
walk. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot,  aad  a  few  other  known  patrons 
of  miLsic,  Mr.  Peck  started  and  conducted  The 
JZoston  Musical  JRemem,  four  numbers  of  which, 
were  publislled.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
he  was  engaged  as  a  violin  player  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Howard  Atheottinxt,  continuing  to  write 
and  report  for  various  journals.  In  June,  1846^ 
he  convoyed,  a  party  of  Cornish  miners  to  the 
copper  region  of  Lake  Superior. 

In  the  fell  of  that  year  he  went  to  $"ew  York, 
and  through  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  IL  J.  Kay- 
mond,  then  associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper, 
was  engaged  as  a  night  editor  on  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer.  He  shortly  after  became  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  Mr.  Golton's  American  Review,  and 
was  ita  associate  editor  from  July,  1848,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1849.  He  next  published  a  species  of  apo- 
logue entitled  Awrifodina;  or,  Adventures  m  the 
Gold  Region^  Frour  that  time  he  was  variously 


employed  as  writer  asd  correspondent  of  the  re- 
views and  newspapers,  the  American  and  Metho- 
dist Quarterly  Reviews,  the  Literary  World,  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,  the  Art-Union  Bulletin,  &c., 
till  February,  1853,  when  he  sailed  from  Boston 
for  Australia.  After  nine  weeks  at  Melbourne, 
where  he  witnessed  the  first  developments  of  the 
gold  excitement,  and  wrote  the  first  Fourth  of 
July  address  eve*r  spoken  on  that  continent,  he 
crossed  the  Pacific,  visited  Lima  and  the  Chincha 
Islands,  and  returned  to  Kew  York  after  a  year's 
absence.  As  a  result  of  this  Journey  lie  published 
in  Kew  York,  in  1854>  a  volume,  Melbourne  and 
the  Chincha  Island*;  with  Sketches  of  Lima,  and 
a  Voyage  Round  the  World,  a  book  of  noticeable 
original  observation  and  reflection ;  in  which  the 
author  bring*  a  fine  critical  vein  to  the  study  of 
character  under  unusual  aspects,  and  such  as  sel- 
dom engage  the  attention  of  a  cultivated  scholar. 
Mr.  Peck  has,  since  the  production  of  this  book, 
resided  at  Cape  Ann  and  Boston,  writing  a  series 
of  Summer  Sketches,  and  other  correspondence 
descriptive  and  critical,  for  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer.  Mr.  Peck  is  a  well  read  literary 
critic  of  insight  and  acumen,  and  a  writer  of 
freshness  and  originality. 

George  W.  Peck  died  at  Boston,  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  June  6,  1850.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished writer,  a  critic  of  much  force  and  origin- 
ality, well  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  thought. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upom 
an  essay  on  Shakspeare,  a  portion  of  which  was 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

TSR  SOVEKSrOB  OB1  THE  CH1KCHAS. 

I  did  not  go  ashore  till  the  next  morning  after  iny 

arrival,  when ,  whom  I  mentioned  having  met 

at  Callao,  took  me  -with  Mm  to  the  Middle  Bland. 
The  landing  is  raider  the  precipice,  on  a  ledge  that 
makes  out  in  front  of  a  great  cave,  extendii  g  cjuifce 
through  the  point,  over  which,  a  hundred  feet  above, 
project  shears  for  hoisting  up  water  and  provision. 
On  the  ledge,  a  staircase,  or  rather  several  stair- 
cases, go  up  in  a  zigzag  to  -close  by  the  foot  of  the 
shears ;  the  lowest  staircase,  about  twenty  feet  long, 
nangs  from  shears  at  the  side  of  the  ledge  at  right 
angles  with  the  rest  in  front  of  the  cave,  aad  is  rigged 
to  be  hoisted  or  lowered  according  to  the  tide,  and 
to  be  drawn  up  every  evening,  or  whenever  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Island  chooses  to  enjoy  his  dignity 
alone. 

A  few  rods  from  ihe  edge  of  the  cliff,  directly  over 
the  cave,  is  the  palace  of  the  said  governor, 
styles  himself  in  all  his  State  papers, 


The  palace  is  a  large  flat-roofed  shanty,  'Con- 
structed of  rough  boards,  and  the  canes  and  coarse 
rush  matting  which  answers  'generally  for  tke  com- . 
monest  sort  of  dwellings  in  Beru.  It  has,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  two  apartments,  with  a  sort  of 
portico,  two  or  three  benches,  a  table,  and  grass 
hammock  in  front  surrounded  by  a  low  paling,  form- 
ing a  little  yard,  where  a  big  dog  usually  mounts 
guard.  One  of  the  apartments  is  ppbably  the  store* 
room ;  there  is  a  kitchen  shanty  adjoining  the  piazza 
on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  other  is 
the  bed-chamber  .and  oUning-room  of  Governor  Kos- 

th  .and  his  aids.  It  contains  three  or  four  cot  beds, 
old  table,  and  writing  .desk,  and  is  decorated  with 
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a  few  *ewsp«f>ers»  colored  lithographs,  and  old  Ger- 
man plans  of  the  "battles  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Over  Eossntb'a  couch,  are  some  cheap  single  barrel 
pistols  j  the  floor  is  guana  The  situation  overlook* 
nearly  all  the  shipping  "between  the  Middle  and 
North  islands.  Directly  under  it,  but  far  beneath, 
the  cavern  from  before  which  the  stairs  go  tap,  runs 
through  and  opens  into  a  narrow  bight  or  cove, 
whose  precipices  reach  up  to  within  a  lew  yards  of 
the  shanty.  The  noise  of  the  sur'f  comes  up  here  in 
a  softened  monotone ;  below  ai  e  a  hundred  tall  ves- 
sels— the  North  island  with  Its  strange  rocks  and 
dark  arches  frii  ged  with  foam — in  the  distance, north 
and  east,  the  hazy  bay  of  Pisco  lying  in  the  sunshine, 
and  if  it  be  afternoon,  the  snowy  Andes. 

We  found  Kossuth  at  home.  He  is  a  Hungarian, 
or  at  least  looks  like  one,  and  has  selected  a  Hunga- 
rian name.  He  is  a  middle  sized,  half  soldier-like, 
youngish  individual,  with  quick  gray  eyes,  and  an 
ovei  grown  red  moustaelie.  He  wears  his  hair 
trimmed  close  at  the  back  of  his  head,  which  goes 
up  in  a  straight  wall,  broadening  as  it  goes,  and 
cnusii  g  his  ears  to  stand  out  almost  at  right  ai.gles. 
From  this  peculiarity,  as  well  as  his  general  cast  of 
countenance,  he  looks  conibative  and  hard.  But  his 
forehead,  gathering  down  in  a  line  with  his  nose,  and 
his  speech  and  actions  show  so  much  energy  of  cha- 
racter, that  he  does  not  look  like  a  very  bad,  fellow 
after  all  He  is  full  of  life,  and  display,  and  shrewd- 
aes%  a«l  ,swieai|^g,  an4  broken  iJi-giish.  I  rather 
liked  .lubn.*  His  favorite  exclamation  fe  'VBeUan- 
fi|?e4w  and he, Ipf e» $a  show  his  authority,,  JJe  was 
polite  eniocgbio  me*  though  £be  captains  often  com- 
plained  of  being  annoyed  by  his  caprices. 

He  invited  me  to  come  ashore  and  see  him,  and 
offered  to  tell  me  "  all  the  secrets  of  the  island." 
He  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  of  Hui  ga- 
raans  who  came  to  New  York  on  the  repi  esentations 
of  Ujhazy,  who  had  obtained  for  them  a  grant  of 
land.  But  he  said,  that  land  was  of  no  use  to  them, 
they  were  soldiers — they  could  not  work.  Ujhazy, 
who  had  been  a  landowner  at  home,  aiid  pot  a  mili- 
tary man,  had  made  a  blunder  in  obtainiLg  land— 
they  wanted  employment  in  the  aimyr  or  as  engi 
Beers  and  the  like.  That  he,  (Koesuth,)  findiLg  how 
matters  stood,  left  New  York  for  New  OileanR, 
where  he  joined  the  Lopez  expedition.  From  this 
he  escaped,  he  did  not  tell  me  how,  into  Mexico, 
thence  reached  San  Francisco,  where  he  joined 
Hopes,  and  so  came  to  South  America*  Here,  when 
that  expedition  failed,  he  took  service  In  Peru,  and 
finally  had  obtained  the  place  he  held  on  this  island, 
where  he  said  he  meant  to  make  money  enough  to 
buy  knd^t  and  tell  other  people  to  woik,  but  Lot  to 
work  himself  He  pitied  the  roor  Chinese  slaves 
here,  but  what  could  he  do  ?  He  could  only  make 
them  work — and  so  on. 

He  talked  and  exclaimed  "  Hellanfire  ln  and  ges- 
ticulated, altogether  with  BO  much  rapidity  that  it 
was  an  effort  to  follow  him  ;  tieated  us  to  some  of 
the  wine  of^  the  country,  (very  much  like  the  new 
wi»e  ,o£  Sicily,)  and  other  good,  things ;  cold  bam, 
sardines,  and  preserved,  meats,  which  he  says  the 
«aptain&  present  hiEii)  wife,  more  .than  he  wants,  and 
he  never, knows  where  they  c*>me  from.  According 
to  him  they  all  expect  cargoes  at  once,  and  as  he 
cannot  aecomaodate  them,  they  try  .to  influence  him 
by  arguments  and  long  talks  aiid,  flattery,  and  in 
every  sort  of  way,  ^andt  he  gets  wearied  to  death  in 
Ms  efforts  to  please  them-~poer  *nmn  I,  He  told  all 
this  with  a  lamentable  voice  and  face,  ai}d  every  j 


*  He  appreciates  Shakespeare.  I  grive  the  Spanish  doctor  an 
old  copy,  and  Kbssuth  tongbt  it  of  liim.  I  toJd  Mm  It  showed , 
he  must  have  some  claim  to  his  name.  ,  ,«  ,  ,, 


now  an<J  then  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  made 
it  a  great  trial  of  the  nerves  to  listen  to  him  without 
laughing — knowing  as  I  did  the  exact  sum  which 
had  been  paid  him  by  some  captains,  to  get  loaded 
before  the  expiration  of  their  lay  days  J  ' 

After  finishing  our  call  upon  him,  we  walked  over 
the  height  of  the  island ;  that  is,  over  the  rounded 
hill  of  guano  which  covers  it,  and  of  which  but  a 
small  portion  comparatively  has  been  cut  away  on 
one  side  for  shipment  The  average  height  of  the 
rock  which  is  the  substratum  of  the  island,  is  from 
an  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  and  three  hundred  feet 
Kossuth's  place  stands  on  the  surface  of  this  at  about 
the  lowest  of  those  elevations.  On  this  the  guano 
lies  as  upon  a  scaffolding  or  raised  platform  rising 
out  of  the  sea.  It  lies  on  a  smooth  rounded  mound, 
and  is  on  this  island  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
In  the  central  part,  supposing  the  rock  to  maintain 
the  average  level  of  the  height  when  it  is  exposed. 
Perhaps  twenty  acres  or  more  have  been  cut  away 
from  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  north  or  lee  side 
the  island,  next  the  shipping, 

J.  ROSS  BROWNE. 

MR.  BROWNE  commenced  his  career  as  a  traveller 
in  his  eighteenth  year  by  the  descent  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  Louisville  to  ISTew 
Orleans.  His  subsequent  adventures  are  so  well 


and  concisely  narrated  In  Ms  last  published 
Tolume,  Ywef,  that  the  story  cannot  be  better 
presented  than  in  Ms  own  words : — • 

Ten  years  ago,  after  having  rambled  all  over  the 
United  States — sixteen  hundred  miles  of  the  dis- 
tance on  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  in  a  flat-boat — 
I  set  out  from  Washington  with  fifteen  dollars,  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  East  I  got  as  far  east  as  New 
York,  when  the  last  dollar  and  the  prospect  of 
reaching  Jerusalem  came  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
same  time.  Sooner  than  return  home,  after  having 
made  so  good  a  beginning,  I  shipped  before  the  mast 
in  a  whaler,  and  did  some  service,  during  a  voyage 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  way  of  scrubbing  decks 
and  catching;  whales.  A  mutiny  occurred  at  the  isl- 
and of  Zanzibar,  where  I  sola  myself  out  of  the 
vessel  for  thirty  dollars  and  a  chest  of  old  clothes ; 
and  spent  three  months  very  pleasantly  at  the  con- 
sular residence-,  ia  the  vicinity  of  his  Highness  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat  On  my  return  to  Washington,  I 
In-bored  hard  for  four  years  on  Bank  statistics  and 
Treasury  reports,  by  which  time,  in  order  to  take 
the  new  administration  by  the  fore-lock,  I  deter- 
mined to  start  for  the  East  again.  The  only  chance 
I  had  of  getting  there  was,  to  iiccept  of  an  appoint- 
ment as  third  lieutenant  ia  the  Re  venue  service,  and  go 
to  California,  and  thence  to  Oregon,  where  I  was  to 
report  for  duty.  On  the  voyage  to  Rio,  a  difficulty 
occurred  between  the  captain  aud  the  passengers  of 
the  vessel,  and  we  were  detained  there  nearly  a 
month.  I  took  part  with  the  rebels,  because  I  be- 
lieved them  to  be  right.  Hie  captain  was  deposed 
by  the  American  consul,  and  the  command  of  the 
vessel  was  offered  to  me  •*  but,,  having  taken  an  active 
part  against  the  late  captain,  I  could  not  with  pro- 
priety accept  the  offer.  A  whaling  captain,  who  had 
lost  his  vessel  near  Buenos  Ayres,  was  placed  in  the 
command,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn.  After  a  long  and  dreary  passage  we 
made  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  In  company 
with  ten  of  the  passengers,  I  left  the  fehrp  seventy 
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miles  out  at  sea,  and  went  ashore  In  &  small  boat, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  up  some  tidings  in  re- 
gard to  my  old  friend  Robinson  Crusoe.  What  be- 
fell us  on  that  memorable  expedition  is  fuHy^set 
forth  ia  a  narrative  published  in  Harpers'  Magsuaiie. 
Subsequently  we  spent  some  tame  in  Lima,  "  the 
City  of  the  Kings."  It  was  my  fortune  to  arrive 
penniless  in  California,  and  to  find,  by  way  of  con- 
solation, that  a  reduction  had  been  made  by  Con- 
gress in  the  number  of  revenue  vessels,  and  that  my 
services  in  that  branch  of  public  business  were  no 
longer  required.  While  thinking  seriously  of  taking 
in  -washing  at  six  dollars  &  dozen,  or  devoting  the 
remainder  of  my  days  to  mule-driving  as  a  profes- 
sion, I  was  unexpectedly  elevated  to  the  position  of 
post-office  agent;  and  went  about  the  coantry  for 
the  purpose  of  making  post-masters.  I  only  made 
one— the  postmaster  of  San  Jose.  After  that,  the 
Convention  called  by  Oeneral  Riley  met  at  Monte- 
rev,  arid  I  was  appointed  to  report  the  debates  on 
the  formation  of  the  State  Constitution.  For  this  I 
received  a  sum  that  enabled  me  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton, and  to  start  for  the  East  again.  There  was  luck  in 
the  third  attempt,  for,  as  it  may  be  seen,  I  got  there  at 
last,  having  thus  visited  the  four  continents,  and  tra- 
velled by  sea  and  land  a  distance  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand miles,  or  more  than  four  times  round  the  world, 
on.  the  scanty  earnings  of  my  owa  Lead  and  hands. 

In  1846  Mr.  Browne  published  Etchings  of  a 
Whaling  Cruise,  with  Notes  of ^  Sojourn  on  tie 
Island  of  Zanzibar.  To  which  is  appended  a 
Irief  Hktory  of  the  WJude  M#h&ry,  its  Pmt  and 
Present  Condition.  It  contains  a  spirited  and 
faithful  description  of  aa  interesting  portion  of  the 
author's  experience  as  a  whaler,  which,  does  not 
appear  to  have  favorably  Impressed  him-  with  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  the  service.  He  writes 
warmly  in  condemnation  of  the  harsh  treatment 
to  which  sailors  are  in  Ms;  jadgufcent  expoaed. 
Tbe  work  is  valuable  as  an  aeeorate  presentation 
of  an  important  brand*  of  oor  OQmnie|r0i4  marina, 
and  as  a  grapMe  awl  htiiajwocs  volume,  of  per- 
sonal advertBrei  « 

On  h»  return  from  Europe*  Mr.  Browne  pub- 
lished Yweft  or  the  Journey  qf  the  Frtmgi;  A 
Cruwde  m  the  East.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the 
usual  circuit  of  European  travellers  in  the  East, 
the  dragoman  of  the  expedition  standing  jgpd- 
father  to  the  book.  His  humorous  peculiarities, 
with  those- of  the  authors  occasional  fellow  tra- 
vellers, are  bappily  hit  off.  The  pagea  of  the 
"volume  are  also  enlivened  by  excellent  comic 
sketches  from  the  autlior*s  designs. 

JOHN  TJLBOtfB  BIDE— A  TABJT  FROM:  THE  rPOTilf®S  OF  A 
WHALING  CB01SE.   <     " 

**  I  -was  cruising  some  years  ago/*  he  began,  **on 

the  southern  coast  of  Afrfe&  *(-TO*  vessel  itt  whifch 
I  -was  at  the  time  had:  been  out  for  a  long  time,  amd 
many  of  the  crew  were  -on  *f  w*4isfc  I  had 
smuggled  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  liquor,  which 
I  had  made  use  of  pretty  freely  *ft£fe*  Jt  lasted 
Finding*  the  crew  in  so  helpless  a  condition*  the 
captain  put  into  Algoa  Bay,  where  we>  had  a  tempo- 
rary hospital  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick. 
I  saw  that  t&ey -led  a  Very  easy  Kfe,  and  soon  man- 
aged to  get  on  t^e  sick-list  myself  As  soon  as  I  got 
ashore  I  procured  *  fresh  supply  of  Houor  frto 
some  of  the  English  settlers  there,  and  in  about  a 
week  I  was  laid  tip  with  »  fever  in7-  ctoBseqweiice  6f 
my  deep  potationm  Ofce  night,  wMe  I  lay  in'  the 
jhospital  btirnlnf  with  th&  dreadful  disease,  I  felt  am 
unusual  sensat&Mt-sieal  ettt-flfe' 


through  my  veins."  I  spranglip'from  my  catanda 
as  strong  as  a  lion.  I  thought  I  never  was  better  in 
my  life,  and  I  wondered  how  it  was  I  had  so  long 
been  deceived  as  to  my  disease.  A  thrilling  desire  to 
exert  myself  came  over  me.  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  contend  with  some  giant.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
could  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  a  wolf  would  tear  a 
lamb.  Elated  with  the  idea  of  my  infinite  power,  I 
rushed  out  and  ran  toward  the  beach,  hoping  to 
meet  a  stray  elephant  or  hippopotamus  on  the  way 
thai;  I  might  piteh  him  into  the  sea ;  but  very  fortu- 
nately, I  saw  none.  It  was  a  calm,  still  night 
There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  bay.  I  put  my 
ear  to  the  sand  to  listen ;  for  I  thought  I  heard  the 
breaches  of  a  whale.  I  waited  for  a  repetition  of 
the  sounds,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  lest  I 
should  miss  them,  Kot  a  murmur,  except  the  low 
heaving  of  the  swell  upon  the  beaeh,  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night  I  was  suddenly  startled  by 
a  voice  close  behind  me,  shouting,  *  There  she 
breaches ! '  and  jumping  up,  I  saw,  standing  within 
a  few  yards  of  me,  such  a  figure  as  I  shall  never  for- 
get* even  if  not  occasionally  reminded  of  his  ex- 
istence, as  I  was  to-night  The  first  thing  I  could 
discern  was  a  beard,  hanging  down  from  the  chin  of 
the  owner  in  strings  like  rope  yams.  It  h#d  pro- 
bably once  been  white,  but  now  it  was  discolored 
with  whale-gurry  and  tar.  The  old  fellow  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  high.  He  carried  a  hump  on  Ms 
shoulders  of  prodigious  dimensions ;  but  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  great  age,  which  must  have 
been  over  &  hundred  years,  he  seemed  as  spry  and 
active  as  a  mokak.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  tremen- 
dous sou- wester,  a  greasy  duck  jacket,  and  a  pair  of 
well-tarred  trowsers,  something  the  worse  for  the 
wear.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  harpoon ;  ia  the 
other  a  coil  of  short  warp.  I  felt  very  odd,  I  assure 
you,  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  fi«eh  a  venerable 
whaleman.  As  I  gazed  upon  him,  fee  raised  his  £E- 
ger  in  a  mysterious  and  solemn  maameiv  ai^4  p*iftted« 
toward  the  ofiwg;  I  looked, awl  saw  a*  tege .  wWe 
porting  OB  the  sariwseof  thermite,  Ifce-lwute  jic*»' 
lying  upon  the  benek  He  toned  Ms^yes, ;meai«tgiy 
toward  the  nearest  I  trembled  all  over;  four  I  never 
eaqperieneed  such  strange  aeneiitioas  «a  1  did  tfeax 
*"  *  Shall  we  go  V  said  he. 

**  *  As,  you  say/  I  replied- 

**  *  You  are  a  good  whaleman,  I  suppose  I  Have 
you  ever  Jkilled  your  whale  at  a  fifteen  fathom  cbu-ttf' 

"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

tt  *  Very  well/  said  he, '  you'll  do.* 

"  And  without  more  delay,  We  launched  the  beat 
and  pushed  o&  It  was  a  wild  whale-chase^  that! 
"We  pulled  and  tugged  for  upwards  of  an  hour*  At 
last  we  came  upon  the"  whale,  just  «E  he  rose  for  the 
second  time,  •  I  sprang  fca  the  bow,,  for  I  wanted  to 
have  the  first  iro^  into  him, 

***  Back  from  that  f  said  theold  whalemen,  sternly* 

**  *  It's  my  cbancte/4  replied.        «    ; 

« *  J^aek,  I  tell  yea  I ,  Ti  strike  that  whale  F 

*  There  was-  fiOB*eAing  in  his  voice  that  inspired 
me  with  awe,  and  I  gave  way  to  him.  The  whale 
was  four  good  dart*  off;  but  the  old  man's  strength 
was  supeni®tural|  and  his  turn  unerring.  The  -har- 
poon struck  exactly  where  it  was  pointed,  just  back 
,  of  the  head 

«* ,'  Kow  for  a  ride  1*  cried  the  old  man ;  and  to 
features  brightened  up,  and  his  eyes  glared  stnqgdp^ 
*  ^ump  on,  John  Tabor,  yamp  oa  i*  §aid  h<v  w  «  J 

,**  '.  How  do  you  mean  f  said  I;  for  althoH^il^ad 

kffled  whales,  and  eat  of  them  too,  such  a^icta*  ^ 

tli^t,  of  riding  &  whale-back  never  befecewtara&ngp 

mind,  ,  .       ;    "  •  ,. ,  '  f«;  IM  < 

;  ^  **  *  Jump  on,  I  say, 

',  peatedj  sternly.  ^ 
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.vrDamme  if  I  do  f  said  I,  and  my  hair  began  to 
stand  on  end. 

M  *  You  must/  shouted  the  old  whaleman. 

"  *  But  I  won't  1*  said  I,  resolutely. 

**  *  Won't  you?*  and  with  that  he  seized  me  in  his 
arms,  and,  making  a  desperate  spring,  reached  the 
whale's  back  and  dr@ve  the  boat  adrift  He  then 
set  me  down,  and  bade  me  hold  on  to  the  seat  of  his 
tracks,  while  he  made  sure  his  own  fastening  by  a 
good  grip  of  the  iron  pole.  With  the  other  hand  be 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  quid  of  tobacco  and  rammed 
it  into  his  month ;  after  which  he  began  to  hum  an 
old  song.  Feelit.g  something  rather  uncommon  on 
Jtus  back,  the  whale  set  off  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, whizzing  along  as  if  all  the  whalers  in  the 
Pacific  were  after  him. 

"  *  Go  it  P  said  the  old  man,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  a  supernatural  brilliancy.  'Hold  fast,  John 
Tabor  f  stick  on  like  grim  Death!* 

"  l  What  the  devil  kind  of  a  wild-goose  chase  is 
this  f*  said  I,  shivering  with  fear  and  cold ;  for  the 
spray  came  dashing  over  us  in  oceans. 

•*• 4  Patience  P  rejoined  the  old  man  ;  c  you'll  see 
presently.*  Away  we  went,  leaving  a  wake  behind 
us  for  miles.  The  land  became  more  and  more  in- 
distinet,  We  lost  sight  of  it  entirely.  We  were  on 
the  broad  ocean. 

"  *  On  !  on !  Stick  to  me,  John  Tabor  P  shouted 
tjhe  old  man,  with  a  grin  of  infernal  ecstacy. 

**  *  But  where  are  you  bound  ?'  said  L  *  Damme 
if  this  <3bn*t  beat  aB  the  crafts  I  ever  shipped  in  r 
and  my  teeth  chattered  as  if  I  had  an  ague. 

"*  Belay  your  jaw-tackle;  John  Tabor!  Keep 
your  main  hatch  dosed,  and  hold  on.  Go  it !  go  it, 
old  sperm  f 

**  Away  we  dashed,  bounding  from  wave  to 
wave  like  a  streak  of  pigtail  lightning.  Whizz  i 
whizz  J  we  flew  through  lie  sea.  I  never  saw  the 
like.  At  this  rate  we  travelled  till  daylight,  when 
the  old  man  sang  out,  *  Land  oh  P 

"  *  Where  away  T  said  I,  for  I  had  no  more  idea  of 
our  latitude  and  longitude  than  if  I  had  been  dropped 
down  out  of  the  clouds.  *  Off  our  weather  eye  T 

A  *  That's  the  Cape  of  Good  HopeP 

"  Ne'er  went  John  Gilpin  faster  than  we  rounded 
the  cape. 

w  *  Hard  down  your  flukes  P  shouted  my  com- 
mnion,  and  in  five  minutes  Table  Mountain  looked 
blue  in  the  distance.  The  sun  had  just  risen  above 
the  horizon,  when  an  island  appeared  ahead. 

"  *  Land  ohP  cried  the  old  man. 

*  *  Why,  you  bloody  old  popinjay/  said  I,  peep- 
ing through  the  clouds  of  spray  that  rose  up  before 
TO,  *  where  are  you  steering  ? ' 

"  *  That's  St.  Helena  P 

**  *  The  devil  yon  say!'  and  before  the  words  were 
well  out  of  my  mouth  we  shot  past  the  island  and 
left  it  galloping  astern. 

"  Stick  on  I  stick  on,  John  Tabor  P  cried  old 
greasy-beard ;  and  I  tightened  my  grasp  on  the  seat 
of  his  ducks.  The  sea  was  growing  rough.  We 
flew  onward  like  wildfire. 

**  *  Land  oh  V  shouted  the  old  man  again. 

"  «  Where's  that?'  said  I,  holding  on  with  all  my 
might. 

"  '  That's  Cape  Hatteras  P 

"  OUT  speed  now  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
my  hat  flew  off,  and  the  wind  whistled  through  my 
hair,  for  it  stood  bolt  upright  the  whole  time,  so 
fearful  was  I  of  losing  my  passage.  I  had  travelled 
in  steam-boats,  stages,  and  locomotives,  but  I  had 
never  experienced  or  imagined  anything  like  this. 
I  couldn't  contain  myself  any  longer;  so  I  made 
bold  to  tell  the  old  chap  with  the  beard  what  I 
thought  about  'it. 


"  «  '  Shiver  me  P  said  I,  *  if  this  Isn't  the  most  out- 
landish, hell-bent  voyngel  ever  went  If  you  don't 
come  to  pretty  soon,  you  and  I'll  part  company.' 

** '  Land  hoP  roared  the  old  man. 

"  *  In  the  devil's  name/  said  I,  *  what  d'ye  call  thatf 

"  *  Nantueket/  replied  my  comrade. 

"  We  passed  it  in  the  winking  of  an  eye,  and 
away  we  went  up  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  coast  was 
lined  with  old  whaling  skippers,  spying  us  with 
glasses ;  for  certainly  so  strange  a  sight  was  never 
seen  before  or  since. 

"  *  There  she  breaches  P  cried  some. 

** '  There  she  blowsP  cried  others  ;  but  it  was"  all 
one  to  them.  We  were  out  of  sight  in  a  jiffy. 

"  The  coast  of  Massachusetts  was  right  ahead. 
On,  on  we  flew.  Taborstown,  the  general  receptacle 
for  Tabors,  stood  before  us.  High  and  dry  we 
landed  on  the  beach.  Still  onward  went  the  whale, 
blowing  and  pitching,  and  tearing  up  the  saud  with 
his  flukes. 

"  l  My  eyes!'  said  I,  scarcely  able  to  see  a  dart 
ahead,  *look  out,  or  you'll  be  foul  of  the  town 
pump  P 

"  4  Go  it!  Kever  say  die!  Hold  fast,  John  Ta- 
bor !'  shouted  the  old  chap ;  and  helter-skelter  we 
flew  down  Main-street,  scattering  children,  and  wo- 
men, and  horses,  and  all  manner  of  live  stock  and 
domestic  animals,  on  each  side.  The  old  Cape  Horn 
and  plum-pudding  captains  rushed  to  their  doors  at 
a  sight  so  rare. 

«*  *  There  she  breaches !  There  she  breaches  P  re- 
sounded through  the  town  fore  and  aft;  and  with 
the  ruling  passion  strong  even  in  old  age,  they  came 
hobbling  after  us,  armed  with  lances,  harpoons,  and 
a  variety  of  old  rusty  whale-gear,  the  hindmost 
singing  out, 

"  *  Don't  you  strike  that  whale,  Captain  Tabor  P 
and  the  foremost  shouting  to  those  behind,  *  this^  is 
my  chance,  Captain  Tabor  P  while  the  old  man  with 
the  long  beard,  just  ahead  of  me,  kept  roaring, 

u  t  Stick  fust,  John  Tabor  I  hang  on  like  grim 
Death,  John  Tabor !' 

"  Aud  I  did  hang  on.  As  I  had  predicted,  we 
fetched  up  against  the  town  pump ;  and  so  great 
was  the  shock,  that  the  old-  fellow  flew  head-fore- 
most over  it,  leaving-  in.  my  firm  grasp  the  entire 
seat  of  his  ducks.  I  fell  myself;  but  being  further 
aft,  I  didn't  go  quite  so  f «ir  as  my  comrade.  How- 
ever, I  held  on  to  the  stern-sheets.  As  the  old  man, 
righted  up,  he  presented  a  comical  spectacle  to  the 
good  citizens  of  Taborstown.  The  youngsters  seeing 
•such  an  odd  fish  floundering  about,  got  their  minia- 
ture lances  and  harpoons  to  bear  upon  him,  in  a 
manner  that  didn't  tickle  his  fancy  much. 

"  The  whale  at  length  got  under  weigh  again,  and 
onward  we  went,  with  about  twenty  irons  dangling 
at, each  side.  I  grasped  the  old  man  by  the  collar 
of  his  jacket  this  time.  A  shout  of  laughter  fol- 
lowed us. 

*« '  YouVe  lost  your  whale,  Captain  Tabor  P  cried 
one. 

"  «  The  deviFs  in  the  whale,  Captain  Tabor!'  cried 
another. 

"  '  As  long  as  Fve  been  Captain  Tabor/  said  a 
third,  *  I  never  saw  such  a  whale.' 

"  *  As  sure  as  I'm  Captain  Tabor,  he's  bewitched/ 
observed  a  fourth. 

"  '  Captain  Tabor,  Captain  Tabor !  Tve  lost  my 
irons  P  shouted  a  fifth. 

"  « Who's  that  aboard,  Captain  Tabor  ?'  asked  a 
sixth. 

"  «  That's  John  Tabor  P  replied  the  seventh. 

"  '  John  Tabor,  John  Tabor,  hold  fast !'  roared  the 
old  man,  and  away  we  went  as  if  possessed  of  the 
devil,  sure  enough.  Over  hills  and  dales,  and  through 
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towns  and  villages  flew  we.  till  the  Alteghanies  hove 
ia  sight  We  cleared  them  in  no  time,  and  came 
down  with  a  glorious  breach  right  into  the  Alle- 
ghany  River.  Down  the  river  we  dashed  through. 
steam-boats,  fiat-bozits,  and  all  manner  of  small  craft, 
till  we  entered  the  Ohio.  Right  ahead  went  we, 
upsetting  every  thing  in  oar  way,  and  astonishing 
the  natives,  who  never  saw  any  thing  in  such  a  shape 
go  at  this  rate  before.  We  entered  the  Mississippi, 
dashed  across  all  the  bends,  through  swamp  and 
canebrake,  and  at  last  found  ourselves  IB  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  going  like  wildfire  through  a  fleet  of 
whalers.  Nothing  daunted,  the  whale  dashed  ahead  ; 
the  coast  of  South  America  hove  in  sight.  Over  the 
Andes  went  we  —  into  the  Pacific—  past  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  —  on  to  China  —  past  Borneo—up  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  —  through  the  Seychelles  Islands 
—down  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  at  last  we 
fetched  up  in  Algoa  Bay.  We  ran  ashore  with  such 
headway  that  I  was  pitched  head-foremost  into  the 
sand,  and  there  I  fastened  as  firm  as  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  You  may  be  sure,-  out  of  breath  as  I  was,  I 
sooa  began  to  smother.  This  feeling  of  suffocation 
became  so  intolerable,  that  I  struggled  with  the 
desperation  of  a  man  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
ghost.  A  confusion  of  ideas  came  ufxm  me  all 
at  once,  and  I  found  myself  sitting  upright  ia  my 
catanda  in  the  old  l*ospital  -  " 

Here  Tabor  paused. 

**  Then  it  was  all  a  dream  f*  said  I,  somewhat  dis- 
appointed. He  shook  his  head,  and  was  mysteri- 
ously silent  for  a  while. 

**  The  later  works  of  Mr.  John  Ross  Browne 
picture,  at  times  in  a  most  amusing  narrative, 
the  continuation  of  Ms  pilgrimages,  in  quest  of 
novelties  of  life  and  manner,  into  various  dis- 
tricts of  tbe  habitable  globe.  They  comprise  : 
Crusoe's  Island  :  A  Eamble  in  the  footsteps  of 
Alexander  Selkirk;  wi&h  >S5fce£di^*  of  AdtMM&we 
in  California  and  Wazhm,  1864;  An  American 
Family  in  Germany,  with  a  Whirl  through  Al- 
gerw,  amd  a  VM£  to  the  J30M  Mines  of  Wielwszka, 
18$®;  Th&LmAof  Thor^  1867;  Report  on  the 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  States  and  Territories 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1868,  a  statistical 
work  as  dry  as  its  companions  are  entertaining  ; 
and  Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country:  a  Tour 
through  Arizona  and  Sonora,  with  Notes  on  the 
Silver  Regions  of  Nevada.  In  1868,  Mr.  Browne 
was  appointed  Minister  to  China,  a  position  he 
still  holds.  __ 


CBTTSOE'S  ISLAND. 
When  I  awoke  it  was  daylight.  My  mind  was 
still  harassed  with  the  bad  dream  concerning  the 
Doubter.  I  fead  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of 
some  impending  misfortune  either  to  him  or  my 
friend  Abraham,  Every  effort  to  shake  off  this 
unpleasant  feeling  proved  entirely  vain;  it  still 
clung  to  me  heavily;  and,  although  I  was  now 
wide  awake,  yet  ifc  seemed  to  nie  there  was  some- 
thing prophetic  In  the  dream.  Unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  impression,  I  got  up,  and  looked  around 
upon  my  comrades,  who  were  all  sleeping  soundly 
after  their  rambles  of  the  previous  day.  Instinc- 
tively, as  it  were,  for  I  was  unconscious  of  any 
fixed  motive,  1  counted  them.  There  w^re  only 
nine  !  A  sudden  pang  shot  through  me,  as  if  my 
worst  fears  were  now  realized.  But  how?  I 
thought.  Where  was  the  tenth  man  ?  What  had 
become  of  him  ?  Was  it  Abraham  ?  Was  it  the 
Doubter?  Who  was  it?  for  the  light  was  not 
etrong  enough  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  all  the 


faces,  partly  hidden,  as  they  were,  in  the  goat- 
skins. I  looked  toward  the  door;  it  was  unbolted, 
and  slightly  ajar.  I  opened  it  wide  and  looked 
out;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  gray 
light  of  the  morning  but  the  bushes  near  the  hut, 
and  the  dark  mountains  in  the  distance.  It  was 
time,  at  all  events,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the 
ship,  so  I  roused  up  my  comrades,  and  eagerly 
noticed  each  one  as  he  waked.  The  Doubter  waa 
missing !  Could  it  be  possible  that  Abraham's 
threats  had  driven  him  to  run  away  during  the 
night,  when  all  were  asleep,  and  hide  himself  in 
the  mountains  ?  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  his  absence.  '*  Where  is  he  ? 
what's  become  of  him  ?  maybe  he's  drowned  him- 
self! "  were  the  general  remarks  upon  discovering 
his  absence.  *£Come  on!  we  must  look  for  him! 
it  won't  do  to  leave  him  ashore !  "  We  hurried 
down  to  the  boat-landing  as  fast  as  we  could, 
thinking  he  might  be  there ;  and  on  our  way  saw 
that  the  ship  was  still  in  the  offing.  The  boat  was 
just  as  we  had  left  it,  but  not  a  soul  anywhere 
near.  We  then  roused  up  every  body  in  the 
Chilian  quarter,  shouting  the  name  of  the  missing 
man  in  all  directions.  He  was  not  there!  All 
this  time  Abraham  was  in  the  greatest  distress, 
running  about  everywhere,  without  say  ing  a  word, 
looking  under  the  bushes,  peeping  into  every  cre- 
vice in  the  rocks,  darting  in  and  out  of  the  Chilian 
huts,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  occupants, 
and  quite  breathless  and  dispirited  when  he  dis-' 
covered  no  trace  of  our  comrade.  At  last,  when 
we  were  forced  to  give  up  the  search  and  turn 
toward  Pearce's  hut,  where  we  had  left  our  host 
in  the  act  of  lighting  the  fire  to  cook  breakfast, 
he  took  me  aside,  and  said,  *4  Look  here,  Luff,  I  *m 
very  sorry  I  had  any  difficulty  with  that  poor 
fellow.  The  fact  is,  he  provoked  me  to  it.  How- 
ever, I  have  nothing  against  him  now ;  and  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  J  shaVt  go  aboard  the 
ship  till  I  find  him.  If  you  like,  you  can  help  me> 
to  hunt  him  up,  while  the  others  are  seeing  about 
breakfast." 

"$o  be  sure,  Abraham,"  said  I,  "we  must  find 
him,  dead  or  alive.  I  *ll  go  with  you,  of  course. 
Bat  tell  me,  as  we  walk  along,  what  it  was  Pearce 
said  to  you  last  night.  How  did  you  get  him  back 
when  he  went  out  ?  " 

*'0h,  never  mind  that  now,"  replied  Abraham, 
looking,  as  I  thought,  rather  confused. 

"  You  gave  him  a  dollar,  did  n't  you?  "  said  I ; 
"  what  was  that  for  ?  »* 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,,  Luff,  he  made  thofe  marks 
himself  in  some  idle  hour  as  he  lay  basking  in  the 
sun  up  there.  He  told  me  that  he  often  spends 
whole  days  among  the  cliffs  or  sleeping  in  the 
eaves,  while  his  sheep  are  grazing  in  the  valleys, 
You  may  have  noticed  that  he  was  rather  inclined 
to  burst  when  he  left  the  hut.  The  fellow  had 
sepse  enough  not  to  say  anything  before  the  com- 
pany. I  thought  it  was  worth  a  dollar  to  keep 
the  thing  quiet." 

"  Ifc  was  well  worth  a  dollar,  Abraham ;  but  the 
skull— -  what  about  the  skull  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  skull?  He  said  he  picked  it  up  one 
day  outside  the  cave,  and  hove  it  up  there,  think- 
ing it  would  do  for  a  lamp  some  time  or  other. 
What  excited  me  so  when  our  shipmate  spoke 
about  it  was  that  he  should  call  it  a  dog's  skull" 

"And  wasn't  it?" 

"  Why,  yes ;  to  tell  the  truth,  Luff,  it  was  the 
skull  of  a  wild  dog;  but  you  know  one  doesn't 
like  to  be  told  of  such  a  thing.  However,  we 
must  look  about  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  not  leave 
him  ashore.*' 
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By  this  time  we  had  reached  an  elevation  some 
distance  baek  of  the  huts.  We  stopped  awhile  to 
listen,  and  then  began  shouting  his  name.  At 
first  we  could  hear  nothing;  hut  at  length  there 
was  a  sound  reached  our  ears  like  a  distant  echo, 
only  rather  muffled. 

"  Halloo  I  "  cried  Abraham,  as  loud  as  he  could. 

"  Halloo  1"  was  faintly  echoed  back,  after  a 
pause* 

"  Nothing  but  an  echo,"  said  I. 

"It  doesn't  sound  like  my  voice,"  observed 
Abraham.  " Halloo!  where  are  you?"  he 
shouted  again,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice. 
There  was  another  pause. 

"  I  'm  here ! "  was  the  smothered  reply. 

"That's  a  queer  echo,"  said  Abraham ;  "  I  '11 
bet  a  dollar  he  *«  underground  somewhere. 
Halloo!  halloo!  "Where  are  you?"  This  time 
Abraham  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  listen. 

"  Here,  I  tell  you !  "  answered  the  voice,  in  the 
same  smothered  tones.  "  Down  here." 

"He's  not  far  off,"  said  Abraham.  "Come, 
let  us  look  about." 

We  immediately  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice.  The  path  made  a  turn  round  a  point  of 
rocks  some  few  hundred  yards  distant,  on  the 
right  of  which  was  a  steep  precipice.  On  reach- 
ing this,  we  walked  on  some  distance,  till  we  came 
to  a  narrow  pass*  with-  a  Mgh  bluff  on  one  side, 
and  a  large  roci  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
The  path  apparently  came  to  an  end  here;  but 
upon  going  &  little  farther,  we  saw  that  it  formed 
a  kind  of •  step  about  three  feet  dcrwn,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  narrow  pass,  between  the  rook 
and  the  bluff,  so  that  in  making  any  farther  pro- 
gress it  would  be  necessary  to  jump  from  the  top 
of  the  step,  or,  in  coming  the  other  way,  to  jump 
up.  It  was  necessary  for  us,  at  least,  to  jump 
some  way  before  long,  for  upon  arriving  at  the 
edge  we  discovered  a  pit  about  four  feet  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  how  deep  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  tell -at  the  moment.  We  thought  it  must  be 
rather  deep,  however,  from  the  sepulchral  sounds 
that  came  out  of  it.  "Here  I  am,"  said  the 
voice,  "down  in  the  hole,  here,  if  I  ain't  mis- 
taken, but  I  would  n't  swear  to  it ;  I  may  be  some- 
where else  :  it  feels  like  a  hole  —  that's  all  I  can 
say  about  it,  except  that  it's  tolerably  deep,  and 
smells  of  goats." 

"  A  goat-trap ! "  exclaimed  Abraham,  in  undis- 
guised astonishment.  "  By  heavens,  Luff,  he  's 
caught  in  a  goat-trap ! " 

"  It  may  be  a  goat-trap,  or  it  may  not.  I  want 
you  to  observe  that  I  neither  deny  nor  affirm  the 
proposition.  There  Js  not  much  room  in  it,  how- 
ever, except  for  doubt." 

"How  in  the  world  are  we  to  get  him  out?" 
cried  Abraham,  whose  sympathies  were  now  thor- 
oughly aroused  by  the  misfortune  of  his  opponent. 
"We  must  contrive  some  plan  to  pull  him  out. 
Hold  on  here,  Luff ;  I  '11  go  and  cut  a  pole." 

While  Abraham  was  hunting  about  among  the 
bushes  for  a  pole  of  suitable  length,  I  sprang 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  pit,  and,  getting 
down  on  my  hands  and  knees,  looked  into  it,  and 
perceived  that  it  spread  out  toward  the  bottom,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  up  without  assist- 
ance. 

"This  is  rather  a  bad  business,"  said  I;  "  what 
induced  you  to  go  down  there  ?  " 

"I  didn't  come  down  here  altogether  of  my 
own  will,"  replied  the  Doubter;  "credulity 
brought  me  here  —  too  much  credulity;  taking 
things  without  sufficient  proof;  assuming  a  ground 
where  no  ground  existed." 


"  How  was  that  ?     I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  Why,  you  see,  I  happened  to  come  along  this 
way  about  an  hour  ago,  to  see  if  the  sun  rose  in 
the  north,  and  not  dreaming  of  goat-traps,  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  could  jump  down  a  step  in 
the  path  apparently  not  more  than  three  feet 
deep.  There's  where  the  mistake  was.  A  man 
has  no  business  placing  any  dependence  upon  his 
eyes  without  strong  collateral  evidence  from  all 
the  rest  of  his  senses.  I  assumed  the  ground  that 
there  was  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  step.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  jumped.  There  was  no  ground  for 
the  assumption.  To  be  sure  I  descended  three 
feet,  according  to  my  original  design ;  but  I  de- 
scended at  least  twelve  feet  more,  of  which  I  had 
no  intention  whatever.  The  fact  is,  there  was 
some  rotten  brushwood,  covered  with  straw  and 
clay,  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  which  I  went 
through  without  the  least  difficulty." 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  said  I,  anxiously. 

"Well,  I  was  considerably  stunned.  Likely 
enough  some  of  my  ribs  are  broken,  and  several 
blood-vessels  ruptured;  but  I  won't  believe  any- 
thing more  for  some  time.  I  've  made  up  my 
mind  to  that.  I  may  or  may  not  be  hurt,  accord- 
ing to  future  proof." 

By  this  time  Abraham  came  running  toward 
the  pit  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  a  long  pole  in  his 
hand,  which  he  had  cut  among  the  bushes. 

"This  is  the  best  I  could  get,"  said  he,  nearly 
breathless  with  haste,  and  very  much  excited; 
"there  were  some  others,  but  I  did  n't  think  they 
were  strong  enough."  Without  farther  delay,  he 
sprang  across  the  pit  to  the  lower  side,  and  thrust 
the  pole  down  as  far  as  he  could  reach.  It  must 
have  struck  something*  for  he  immediately  drew 
it  back  a  little,  and  the  voice  of  the  Doubter  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  high  state  of  irritation, 

**  Halloo,  there!  What  are  you  about?  Con- 
found it,  sir,  I  'm  not  a  wild  beast,  to  be  stirred 
up  in  that  way." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Abraham,  "I  didn't  in- 
tend to  hurt  you.  Take  hold  of  the  pole.  I  '11 
pull  you  out.  Take  hold  of  it  quick,  and  hang  on 
as  hard  as  you  can." 

"No,  sir;  it  can't  be  done,  sir.  I'll  not  take 
hold  of  anything  upon  an  uncertainty." 

"But  there  's  no  uncertainty  about  this,"  cried 
Abraham,  in  a  hi  eh  state  of  excitement;  "it's 
perfectly  safe.  Take  hold,  I  tell  you." 

«*  Can't  be  done,  sir,  can't  be  done,"  said  the 
Doubter;*  "there  *s  not  sufficient  proof  that  you  '11 
pull  me  out  if  I  do  take  hold.  No,  sir ;  I  've  been 
deceived  once,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  deceived 
again." 

"  Now,  by  heavens,  Luff,  this  is  too  bad.  He 
doubts  my  honor.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  And 
Abraham  wrung  his  hands  in  despair.  "  Halloo, 
there,  I  say — halloo!" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  answered  the  voice 
of  the  Doubter. 

"I  want  to  pull  you  out.  Surely  you  don't 
think  I'll  be  guilty  of  anything  so  dishonorable 
as  to  take  advantage  of  your  misfortune  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  at  all,"  said  the  Doubter, 
gloomily ;  "  I  've  given  up  thinking.  You  may  or 
may  not  be  an  honorable  man.  At  present  I  have 
nobody's  word  for  it  but  your  own." 

Here  I  thought  it  proper  to  protest  that  I  knew  , 
Abraham  well ;  that  there  was  noi  a  more  honor- 
able man  living.     "  Besides,'*  \  added,  "  there  Js 
no  other  way  /or  you  tp  get  out  of  the  pit." 

"Yery  weU,  then,"  said  the  Doubter;  "I'll 
take  hold,  but  you  ipust  take  hold  too,  and  see 
that  he  does  n't  let  go.  Pull  away,  gentlemen  1 " 
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Abraham  and  myself  accordingly  pulled  away 
as  hard  as  we  could,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
head  of  our  comrade  appeared  in  the  light,  a 
short  distance  below  the  rim  of  the  pit.  I  had 
barely  time  to  notice  that  his  hair  was  filled  with 
straw  and  clay,  when  Abraham,  in  his  eagerness 
to  get  him  entirely  clear  of  danger,  made  a  sadden 
pull,  which  would  certainly  have  accomplished 
the  object  had  the  Doubter  come  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  pole.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  On1 
the  contrary,  both  my  friend  and  mys-elf  fell  flat 
upon  our  backs ;  and  upon  jumping  up,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  Doubter  had  fallen  into  the  pit 
again,  carrying  with  him  the  lower  end  of  the 
pole,  which  had  unfortunately  broken  off  at  that 
critical  moment.  There  he  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  writhing  and  groaning  in  the  most  fright- 
ful manner. 

"  He *s  billed  I  he 's  killed  I  "  cried  Abraham,  in 
perfect  agony  of  mind.  "Oh,  Luff,  to  think  that 
I  killed  him  at  last  I  It  was  all  my  fault.  Here, 
quick  I  Lower  me  down !  I  must  help,  him  1 " 

Before  I  ha<l  time  to  say  a  word,  Abraham 
seized  hold  of  my  right  hand,  and,  directing  me 
to  hold  on  with  all  my  might,  he  began  to  let  him- 
self down  into  the  pit.  It  required  the  utmost 
tension  of  every  mnscle  to  bear  his  weight,  but 
the  excitement  nerved  me.  **  Let  go,  now !  "  said 
he,  as  soon  as  he  got  as  far  down  as  I  could  lower 
him  without  lowering  myself,  which  I  narrowly 
escaped;  "let  go,  Luff  I  "  I  did  so,  and  heard  a 
dull,  heavy  fall,  and  a  groan  louder  than  before. 

**  What 's  the  matter,  Abraham.  —  did  you  hurt 
yourself?  " 

"  Not  myself,"  said  Abraham,  "but  I  'm  afraid 
I  hurt  him.  I  fell  on  him." 

"You  did,"  groaned  a  voice,  faintly,  "you  fell 
on  me.  I  'm  tolerably  certain  of  that.  It  was  a 
shabby  trick,  sir ;  it  was  n't  bad  enough  to  throw 
me  down  here,  without  jumping  on  top  of  m& 
when  I  could  n*t  defend  myself!  " 

**  I  hope  you  're  not  much  ferart,"  said  Abraham ; 
"  it  was  all  accident  —  I  swear  it,  on  my  sacred 
honor  I" 

** Honor!"  groaned  the  Doubter,  contemptu- 
ously ;  "  is  it  honorable  to  drop  a  man  into  a  pit, 
and  knock  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  and  then 
jump  on  top  of  him!  Honor,  indeed  1  But  it 
was  my  own  fault :  I  was  too  ready  to  take  things 
without  proof." 

**  Now,  by  all  that 's  human  ! "  cried  Abraham, 
stung  to  the  quick  at  these  unmerited  reproaches, 
"  I  yll  prove  to  you  that  I  did  n't  mean  it.  Get  up 
on  my  shoulders  —  here,  I'll  help  you  —  and 
elimJb  out.  Would  any  but  an  honorable  man  do 
that?" 

**  It  depends  upon  his  motives,"  replied  the 
Doubter;  "I  won't  take  motives  on  credit  any 
more.  I  Jm  not  going  to  get  up  on  your  shoulders, 
and  have  you  jump  from  under  me  about  the  time 
I  get  hold  of  something  above,  and  leave  me  to 
fall  down  and  break  my  back,  or  hang  there.  No, 
sir,  I  want  no  farther  assistance.  I  *ve  made  up 
my  mind  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
here." 

HENRY  DAVID  THOREAXL 

Two  of  the  most  noticeable  books  in  American 
literatnre  on  the  score  of  a  certain,  quaint  stndy 
of  natural  history  and  scenery,  are  Mr.  Thoreau's 
volumes  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers," 
and  Life  in  the  Woods.  The  author  is  a  humorist 
in  the  old  English  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of 
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humors,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  where,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  society  ,he  leads,  if  we  may  take 
his  books  as  the  interpreter  of  his  career,  a  medi- 
tative philosophic  life. 


We  find  his  name  on  the  Harvard  list  of  gra- 
duates of  18&7.  In  1849,  having  previously  been 
a  contributor  to  the  DialT  and  occupied  himself 
in  school-keeping  and  trade  in  an  experimental 
way,  he  published  A  Week  on  the  Goucord  and 
Merrimack  JZwers.  It  is  a  book  of  mingled  es- 
say and  description,  occasionally  rash  and  con- 
ceited, in  a  certain  teanscendentai  affectation  of  ex- 
pression on  religiocB?  subjects ;  but  in  many  other 
passages  remarkable  for  its  nicety  of  observation, 
and  acute  literary  and  moral  perceptiond.  It  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  A  journey  is  accomplished  in  the  month  of 
August,  1839,  descending  the  Concord  river,  from 
the  town  of  that  name,  to  the  Memmac ;  then  as- 
cending the  latter  river  to  its  source:  thence 
backward  to  the  starting  point.  This  voyage  is 
performed  by  the  author  in  company  with  his 
brother,  in  a  boat  of  then*  own  construction, 
which  is  variously  rowed,  pulled,  dragged,  or 
propelled  by  the  wind  along  the  flate  or  through 
the  canal ;  the  travellers  resting  at  night  under  a 
tent  which  they  carry  with  them.  The  record  is 
of  the  small  coating  adventures,  and  laf  gely  of  the 
reflections,  real  or  supposed,  suggested  by  the 
moods  or  incidents  of  the  way.  There  are  a 
variety  of  Illustrations  of  physical  geography,  tlef 
history  of  the  interesting  (settlements ''ftjoog 'fee*1 
way;  in  the  botanical  excursion^  pMlesfpMeal 
speculations  and  literary  studies. 

The  author,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  date  of  Ms 
publication,  preserved  the  Horatian  maxton,  of 
brooding  over  his  reflections,  if  not  keeping  his 
copy,  the  approved  period  of  gestation  of  nine 
years. 

His  next  book  was  published  with  equal  delibe- 
ration. It  is  the  story  of  a  humor  of  the  author, 
which  occupied  him  a  term  of  two  years  and  two1 
months,  commencing  in  March,  1845.  Walden, 
or  Lije  in  the  Woods,  was  published  in  Boston  in 
1854.  The  oddity  of  its  record  attracted  univer- 
sal attention.  A  gentleman  and  scholar  retires 
one  morning  from  the  world,  strips  himself  of 
all  superfluities,  and  with  a  borrowed  axe  and 
minimum  of  pecuniary  capital,  settles  himself  ad 
a  §quatter  in  the  wood,  on  the  edge  of  a  New 
England  pond  near  Concord.  He  did  not  own 
the  land,  but  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  He  fell- 
ed a  few  pines,  hewed  timbers,  and  for  boards 
bought  out  the  shanty  of  James  Collins?  an  Irish 
laborer  on  the  adjacent  Fitehburg  railroad,  for 
the  sum  of  four  dollars  twenty-five  cents,,  fib 
was  assisted  in  the  raising  by  Emerson,  €feta$£ 
W.  Curtis,  and  other  celebrities  of  Oopwii 
whose  presence  gave  the  rafters  an  artistic  fiaworj 
Staining  .early  in  the  spring,  he  secured  Jong:  be- 
fore winter  by  the  labor  of  Ms  BMsr, A  a  light 
shingled  and  plastered  house*  ten  leeC^e ,ijjrftp 
teen  long,  an4  eight  fe0t 
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a  closet,  a  large  window  on  each  side,  two  trap- 
doors, one  door  at  the  end,  and  a  "brirk  fire-place 
opposite.9*  The  exact  cost  of  the  house  is  given : — 


Thoreau's  Hcrase. 

Boards, $3  G3)&  mostly  shanty  boards. 

Refuse  shingles  for  roof  and 

sides. 4  00 

laths/ 125 

Two  second-hand  windows 

with  glass, S4S 

One  thousand  old  brick,  .    .  4  00  ' 

Tw  casks  of  lime,  ....  2  40   That  was  high, 

BWr, .    .  OS1    More  than  I deeded. 

Maatie-treftlro^ 015 

Halls, ,   .   .   .  * W> 

Binges  and  screws, .  .  .  .  0  14 
JLatSL  ...  T  ....  6  10 
0  €1 


These  are  all  the  materials  excepting  the  timber; 
stones,  and  sand,  which  I  claimed  by  squatter's  right 
I  have  also  a  small  wood-shed  adjoining,  made 
chiefly  of  the  stuff  which  was  left  after  building  the 
house. 

The  rest  of  the  account  from  Mr.  Thoreau's 
ledger  is  curious,  and  will  show  "upon  what 
meats  this  same  Osesar  fed,"  that  he  cnme  to  in- 
terest the  public  so  greatly  in  his  housekeeping : — 

By  surveying,  carpentry,  and  day-labor  of  various 
other  kinds  in  the  village  in  the  mean  while,  for  I 
have  as  many  trades  as  fingers*  I  had  earned  $13  34. 
The  expense  of  food  for  eight  months,  namely,  from 
July  4th  to  March  1st,  the  time  when  these  estimates 
were  made,  though  1  lived  there  more  than  two 
years, — not  counting  potatoes,  a  little  green  corn, 
and  some  peas,  which  1  had  raised,  nor  considering 
the  value  of  what  was  on  hand  at  the  last  date,  'was 


Cheapest  form  of  the  saccharine. 
0  99}    Cheaper  than  rye. 


Etce,     .    .        aiTS! 

Molasses,  . 

1  T8 

Eye  meal,  . 

1  041 

Indian  meal, 

0  991 

Pork,    .    . 

022 

Flour,    .    . 

088 

Sugar,    .    . 

0  80 

Lard,     .    . 

0  65 

Apples,  ,    . 

0  25 

Dried  apple, 

022 

Sweet  potatoes,    0  10 
One  pumpkin,     0  C6 
One  watermelon,      2 

Salt,  ....           8 

?  Cost  more  than  Indian  meal. 
£    both  money  and  trouble. 


1! 
it 

H 


Yes,  I  did  eat  $8  74,  all  told ;  but  I  should  not 
thus  unblushingly  publish  my  guilt,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  most  of  my  readers  were  equally  guilty 
with  myself,  and  that  their  deeds  would  look  no  bet- 


ter  in  print.  The  next  year  I  sometimes  caught  a 
mess  offish  for  my  dinner,  and  once  I  went  so  far  as 
to  slaughter  a  woodchuck  which  ravaged  my  bean- 
field,— -effect  his  transmigration,  as  a  Tartar  would 
say, — and  devour  him,  partly  for  experiment's  sake-, 
but  though  it  afforded  me  a  momentary  enjoyment, 
notwithstanding  a  musky  flavor,  I  saw  that  the  long- 
est use  would  not  make  that  a  good  practice,  how- 
ever it  might  seem  to  have  your  woodchueks  ready 
dressed  by  the  village  butcher. 

Clothing  and  some  incidental  expenses  within  the 
same  dates,  though  little  can  be  inferred  from,  this 
item,  amounted  to 


Oil  and  some  household  utensils, 


$840! 
.    .    200 

So  that  all  the  pecuniary  outgoes,  excepting  for 
washing  and  mending,  which  for  the  most  part  were 
done  out  of  the  house,  and  their  bills  have  not  yet 
been  received, — and  these  are  all  and  more  than  all 
the  ways  by  which  money  necessarily  goes  out  in 
this  part  of  the  world, — were 

House, $28  1H 

Farm  one  year, 14  T2|- 

Food  eight  months, 874 

Clothing,  <fcc.  eight  months,      ....  8  401 

Oil,  &cn  eight  months, 2  00 

In  all, I    .    .    .    .       $61  991 

I  address  myself  now  to  those  of  my  readers  who 
have  a  living  to  get.  And  to  meet  this  I  have  for 
form  produce  sold 

$2944 
Earned  by  day-labor, 18  84 


InaH, 


$8678 


which  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the  outgoes  leaves 
a  balance  of  $25  21f  on  the  one  side, — thia  being 
very  nearly  the  means  with  which  I  started,  and  the 
mejisure  of  expenses  to  be  incurred, — and  on  the 
other,  beside  the  leisure  and  independence  and 
health  thus  secured,  a  comfortable  house  for  me  as 
long  as  I  chose  to  occupy  it. 

He  had  nothing  further  to  do  after  his  "family 
baking,"  which,  the  family  consisting  of  a  unit, 
could  not  have  been  large  or  have  come  round 
very  often,  than  to  read,  thinlc,  and  observe.  Ho- 
mer appears  to  have  been  his  favorite  book.  The 
thinking  was  unlimited,  and  the  observation  that 
of  a  man  with  an  instinctive  tact  for  the  wonders 
of  natural  history.  •  He  sees  and  describes  insects, 
birds,  such  "small  deer"  as  approached  him, with 
a  felicity  which  would  have  gained  him  the  heart 
of  Izaak  Walton  and  Alexander  Wilson.  A  topo- 
graphical and  hydrographical  survey  of  Walden 
Pond,  is  as  faithful,  exact,  and  labored,  as  if  it  had 
employed  a  government  or  admiralty  commis- 
sion. 

As  in  the  author's  previous  work,  the  imme- 
diate incident  is  frequently  only  the  introduction 
to  higher  themes.  The  realities  around  him  are 
occasionally  veiled  by  a  hazy  atmosphere  of  trans- 
cendental speculation^  through  which  the  essayist 
sometimes  stumbles  into  abysmal  depths  of  the 
bathetic.  We  have  more  pleasure,  however,  in 
dwelling  upon  the  shrewd  humors  of  this  modern 
contemplative  Jacques  of  the  forest,  and  his  fresh, 
nice  observation  of  books  and  men,  which  has 
occasionally  something  of  a  poetic  vein.  He  who 
would  acquire  a  new  sensation  of  the  world  about 
him,  would  do  well  to  retire  from  cities  to  the 
banks  of  Walden  pond ;  and  he  who  would  open 
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his  eyes  to  the  opportunities  of  country  life,  in  its 
associations  of  fields  and  men,  may  loiter  with 
profit  along  the  author's  jonrney  on  the  Mem- 
mack,  where  natural  history,  local  antiquities,  re- 
cords, and  tradition,  are  exhausted  in  vitalizing 
the  scene. 


A  CSAKACTEE— -FROM  WAIIHQC. 

Who  slionld  come  to  my  lodge  this  morning  but  a 
true  Homeric  or  Paphlagonian  man, — he  had  so 
Buitable  and  poetic  a  name  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
print  it  here, — a  Canadian,  a  wood-chopper  and  post 
maker,  who  can  hole  fifty  posts  in  a  day,  who  made 
his  last  supper  on  a  woodehuck  which  his  dog  caught. 
He,  too,  has  heard  of  Homer,  and,  "  if  it  were  not 
for  books,"  would  "not  know  what  to  do  rainy 
days,**  though  perhaps  he  has  not  read  one  wholly 
through  for  many  rainy  seasons.  Some  Driest  who 
could  pronounce  the  Greek  itself,  taught  him  to  read 
his  verse  in  the  Testament  in  his  native  parish  fair 
away ;  and  now  I  must  translate  to  Irim,  while  h£ 
holds  the  book,  Achilles1  reproof  to  Patroclus,  for 
his  sad  countenance, — "  Why  are  you  in  tears,  Pa 
troclus,  like  a  young  girl  I n 

Or  hove  yon  alone  heard  some  BCWS  from  Phthial 
They  say  that  Mencetras  lives  yet,  son  of  Actor, 
And  Pelens  lives,  son.  of  jEaeos,  among  tfoe  Myrmickms, 
Either  of  whom  baying  died,  we  should  greatly  grieve. 

He  says,  "  That's  good.**  He  has  a  great  bundle  of 
white-oak  bark  under  his  arm  fora  sick  man,  gather 
ed  this  Sunday  morning.  "  I  suppose  there's  no 
harm  in  going  after  such  a  thing  to-day,"  says  he. 
To  him  Homer  was  a  great  writer,  though  what  his 
•writing  was  about  he  did  not  know.  A  more  sim* 
pie  aud  natural  man  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Vice 
and  disease,  which  east  such  a  sombre  moral  hue 
over  the  world,  seemed  to  have  hardly  any  existence 
for  him.  He  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old,*fti)4 
had  left  Canada  and:  his  iitlier's  house  a  dozen  years 
before  to  work  in  the  Stete%  and  earn  money  to  buy 
a  farm  with  at  tes^  perhaps  in  Ms  native  country. 
He  was  east  in  the  coarsest  mould;  a  stout  but  slug- 
gisli  body,  yet  gracefully  carried,  with  &  thick  sun- 
Burst  neck,  dark  bushy  hair,  and  dull  sleepy  blue- 
eyes,  whieh  were  occasionally  lit  up  with  expression. 
He  wore  a  flat  gray  cloth  cap,  a  dingy  wool-colored 
greatcoat,  and  cowhide  boots.  ^  He  was  a  great  con- 
sumer of  meat,  usually  carrying  his  dinner  to  his 
work  a  couple  of  miles  past  my  house, — for  he  chop- 
ped all  summer, — in  a  tin  jmil ;  cold  meats,  often 
cold  woodehucks,  and  coffee  in  a  stone  bottle  which 
dangled  by  a  string  from  his  belt ;  and  sometimes  he 
offered  me  a  drink.  He  came  along  early,  crossing 
my  beanfield,  though  without  anxiety  or  haste  to 
get  to  his  work,  such  as  Yankees  exhibit.  He  wasn't 
a-going  to  hurt  himsel£  He  didn't  care  if  he  only 
earned  his  board.  FrecraeHtly  he  would  leave  his 
dinner  ia  the  bushes,  when  his  dog  had  caught  a 
woodehuck  by  the  way,  aai  go  back  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  dress  it  and  leave  it  in  the  cellar  of  the  house 
where  he  boarded,  after  deliberating  first  for  half  an 
hour  whether  he  could  not  sink  it  in  the  pond  safely 
till  nightfall, — loving  to  dwell  long  upon  these 
themes.  He  would  say,  as  he  went  by  in  the  morn- 
ing, "  How  thick  the  pigeons  are !  If  working  every 
day  were  not  my  trade,  I  could  get  all  the  meat  I 
should  want  by  hunting  pigeons,  woodehucks,  rab- 
bits, partridges, — by  gosh  I  I  could  get  all  I  should 
want  for  a  week  and  one  day." 

JL  BA-TTLE  OP  ANTS — FBOM  WA1DEK, 

One  day  when  I  went  out  to  my  wood-pile,  or  ra- 
ther my  pile  of  stumps,  I  observed  two  large  ants, 


the  one  red,  the  other  much  larger,  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  and  black,  fiercely  contending  with  one 
another.  Having  once  got  hold  they  never  let  go, 
but  struggled  and  wrestled  and  roiled  on  the  chips 
incessantly.  Looking  farther,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  chips  were  covered  with  such  combatants, 
that  it  was  not  a  duellum,  but  a  folium,  a  war  be- 
tween two  races  of  ants,  the  red  always  pitted  against 
the  black,  and  frequently  two  red  ones  to  one  black. 
The  legions  of  these  Myrmidons  covered  all  the  hills 
and  vales  in  my  wood-yard,  and  the  ground  was  al- 
ready strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  both  red  and 
black.  It  was  the  only  battle  which  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  the  only  battle-field  I  ever  trod  while  the 
battle  was  raging ;  internecine  war;  the  red  repub- 
licans on  the  one  hand,  and  the  black  imperialists  ou 
the  other.  On  every  side  they  were  engaged  in 
deadly  combat,  yet  without  any  noise  I  could  hear,  ^ 
and  human  soldiers  never  fought  so  resolutely.  I" 
watched  a  couple  that  were  last  locked  in  each 
other's  embraces,  in  a  little  sunny  valley  amid  the 
chips,  BOW  at  noon-day  prepared  to  fight  till  the 
sun  went  down,  or  life  went  out  The  smaller  red 
champion  had  fastened  himself  like  a  vice  to  his  ad- 
versary's front,  aud  through  all  the  tumblings  on 
that  field  never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  one 
of  his  feelers  near  the  root,  having  already  caused 
the  other  to  go  by^  the  board ;  while  the  stronger 
black  one  dashed  him  from  side  to  side,  and,  as  I  saw 
on  looking  nearer,  had  already  divested  him  of  seve- 
ral of  his  members.  They  fought  with  more  perti- 
nacity than  bull-dogs.  Neither  manifested  the  least 
disposition  to  retreat  It  was  evident  that  their 
battle-cry  was — Conquer  or  die.  In  the  mean  while 
there  came  along  a  single  red  ant  on  the  hill-side  of 
this  valley,  evidently  full  of  excitement,  who  either 
had  despatched  his  foe,  or  had  not  yet  taken  part  ia 
the  battle ;  probably  the  latter,  for  he  had  lost  Bone 
of  his  Hmbs;  whose  mother  had  charged  him  ta  re- 
tarn  with  Ms  shield  or  upon  it  Or  percliaaee  he 
was  some  Achilles,  who  had  uourfohed  Ms  wra& 
apart^  aiad  had  BOW  come  to  .avenge  OP  resene  Ms 
Patroclus.  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from  afer 
— for  the  blacks  were  nearlv  twice  the  mxe  of  the 
red, — he  drew  near  with  rapid  pace  till  he  stood  on 
his  guard  within  half  an  inch  of  the  combatants; 
then,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  sprai.g  upon  the 
black  warrior,  and  commenced  his  operations  near 
the  root  of  his  right  fore-leg,  leaving  the  foe  toselect 
among  his  own  members  j  and  so  there  were  three 
united  for  life,  as  if  a  new  kind  of  attraction  had 
been  invented  which  put  all  other  locks  and  cements 
to  shame.  I  should  not  have  wondered  by  this  time 
to  find  that  they  had  their  respective  musical  bands 
stationed  on  some  eminent  chip,  and  playing  their 
national  airs  the  while,  to  excite  the  slow  and  cheer 
the  dying  combatants.  I  was  myself  excited  some- 
what even  as  if  they  had  been  men.  The  more-  jou 
think  of  it,  the  less  the  difference.  And  certainly 
there  is  not  the  fight  recorded  in  Concord  history, 
at  least,  if  in  the  history  of  America,  that  will  bear 
a  moment's  comparison  with  this,  whether  for  the 
numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  for  the  patriotism  and 
heroism  displayed.  For  numbers  and  for  carnage  it 
was  an  Austerlitz  or  Dresden.  Concord  Fight!  Two 
killed  on  the  patriots*  side,  and  Luther  Blancharct 
wounded!  Why  here  every  ant  was  a  Buteick, — 
"  Fire !  for  God's  sake  fire !  " — and  thousands  shared 
the  fate  of  Davis  and  Hosmer.  There  was  not  oae 
hireling  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple they  fought  for,  as  much  as  our  aBcejstors,  and 
not  to  avoid  a  three-penny  tax  ou  their  te»;  and  the 
results  of  this  battle  will  be  as  important  and  memo- 
rable to  those  whom  it  concerns  as  these  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  at  least 
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I  took  tip  the  chip  on  which  the  three  I  Bave  par- 
ticularly described  were  struggling,  carried  it  into 
my  house,  and  placed  it  under  a  tumbler  on  my 
window-sill,  in  order  to  see  the  issue.      Holding  a 
microscope  to  the  first-mentioned  red  ant,  I  saw  that, 
though  he  was  assiduously  gnawing  at  the  near  fore- 
leg of  his  enemy,  having  severed  his  remaining  feel- 
er, his  own  breast  was  all  torn  away,  exposing  what 
vitals  he  had  there  to  the  jaws  of  the  black  warrior, 
whose  breast-plate  was  apparently  too  thick  for  him 
to  pieree;  and  the  dark  carbuncles  of  the  sufferer's 
eyes  shone  with  ferocity,  such  as  war  only  could  ex- 
cite.   They  struggled  half  an  hour  lorger  under  the 
tumbler,  and  when  I  looked  again  the  black  soldier 
"  had  severed  the  heads  of  his  foes  from  their  bodies, 
and  the  still  living  heads  were  hauging  on  either 
side  of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at  his  saddle-bow, 
still  apparently  as  firmly  fastened  as  ever,  and  he 
was  endeavoring  with  feeble  struggles,  beiLg  with- 
out feelers  and  with  only  the  remnant  of  a  leg,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  wounds,  to  divest  him- 
self of  them;  which  at  length,  after  half  an  hour 
more,  he  accomplished.     I  raised  the  glass,  and  he 
went  off  over  the  wimlow-sill  in  that  crippled  state. 
Whether  he  finally  survived  that  combat,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  some  Hotel  des  Invar 
lides,  I  do  not  know;  hut  I  thought  that  his  indus- 
try would  not  be  worth  much  thereafter.     I  never 
learned  whkfa  party  WM  victorious,  nor  the  cause 
of  the  war ;  bui  I  felt  for  the  rest  of  that  day  as  if  I 
ha<I  had  my  feelings  excited  and  harrowed  by  wit- 
nessing ^heifltareggte,  the  ferocity  and  cam^e,  of  a 
'  bnnon  fcatife  before  »y,  <feor. ,        ,  -     ;    , . ,, 

KM>y  and  Speraee  tell  us  that  the  littles  of  ants 
have-long  been  <*elet>rated  «md  the  date  of  thena  re- 
corded, thcragh  they  say  that  Huber  is  the  only  mo- 
dem author  who  appears  to  have  witnessed  them. 
« JEneas  Sylvius,"  say  they,  "after  giving  a  very 
circumstantial  account  of  one  contested  with  great 
obstinacy  by  a  great  and  small  species  on  the  trunk 
of  a  pear  tree,"  adds  that  "  *  This  action  was  fought 
in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Kicholas  Pistoriensis  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  related  the  whole  history  of  the  battle  with  the 
greatest  fidelity.  A  similar  engagement  between 
great  and  small  ants  is  recorded  by  Olaus  Magnus, 
in  which  the  snwill  ones,  being  victorious,  are  said  to 
have  buried  the  bodiesof  their  own  soldiers,  but  left 
those  of  their  gmi.t  enemies  a  prey  to  the  birds. 
This  event  happened  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant  Christ!  em  the  Second  from  Sweden,"  The 
battle  which  1  witnessed  <took  place  in  the  Presidency 
of  Polk,  five  years  before  the  passage  of  Webster* 
Fugitiver&lave  Bill 

Mr.  Thoreau  died  of  consumption,  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  May  7,  1862.  Several  volumes 
of  Ms  writings,  have  been  published  from  his 
manuscripts  and  uocollected  essays  since  his 
death :  Incursions  in  Meld  and  Forest,  the  Maine 
Woodx,  Cape  Cod,  Letters  to  Various  Persons.  A 
biographical  notice  of  the  author,  by  his  friend 
Mr.  B.  W,  Emerson,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume 
entitled  "Excursions"  (Boston,  1863).  It  is  a 
pleasing  sketch  of  the  thoughtful  scholar'  and 
original  student  of  nature,  whose  peculiarities 
and  humors  of  character,  love  o^  independence, 
kindly  vein  of  observation,  and  happy  talent  of 
description  will  long  canse  his  writings  to  be 
cherished.  A  Yankee  in  C<mad&;  with  Anti- 
Slavery  <md  Heform  Papers,  was  printedin  1666. 

AETHUE  CLEVELAND  COXE. 

AETHTTR  CLEVELAND  COXE  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Cox,e,  of  Brooklyn,  the  author  of 


Quakerism,  not  Chrutwnity  ;  Interviews,  Nemo- 
ruble  and  Useful,  from  Dit-ry  at  d  Memory,  re- 
produced; and  other  publications.  He  was  1  orn  at 
Mendham,  New  Jersey,  May  10,  1818.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  is  a  grandson  of  the  Bev.  Aaron 
Cleveland,  an  early  poet  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  born  at  Haddam,  February 
8, 1744.  Eis  father,  a  missionary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  dying  when 
the  son  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  latter 
received  few  educational  advantages.  He,  how- 
ever,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  produced  a  descrip- 
tive poem,  The  Philosopher  and  Boy,  of  some 
merit.  He  soon  after  became  a  Congregational 
minister.  In  1775  he  published  a  poem  on 
Slwery,  in  blank  verse.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  satirical  poems  directed  against  the 
Jeffersonians.  He  died  September  21st,  1815. 

Mr.  Coze  was  prepared  for  college  nnder  the 
private  tuition  of  Professor  George  Bush.  He 
entered  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  was  graduated  in  1838.  During  his  fresh- 
man year  he  wrote  a  poem,  The  Progress  of  Am- 
Mt.on,  and  in  1837  published  Advent^  a  Mystery, 
a  poem  after  the  manner  of  the  religious  dramas 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1838  appeared  AlhwoU, 
a,  Rom  aunt,  and  Saint  Jonalhan,  the  Lay  of  the 
Scald,  designed  as  the  commencement  of  a  semi- 
humorous  poern,  in  the  Don  Juan  style. 

Mr.  Coxe  soon  after  became  a  student  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  While 
at  this  mention  he  delivered  a  poem,  Atha- 
nmion,  before  the  Alranii  of  Washington' College, 
Hartford,  at  the  Comm«|f*efit  in  1840.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  Ukrist^tri  Ballads,  a 
collection  of  poems,  suggested  for  the  most  part 
by  the  holy  seasons  and  services  of  his  church. 
Five  editions  of  this  popular  volume  have  since 
appeared  in  this  country,  and  as  many  in  England. 

Mr.  Coxe  was  ordained  deacon  in  Jnly,  1841, 
and  in  the  August  following  became  rector  of  St. 
Anne's  church,  Morrisania.  His  poem,  Hallow- 
een, was  privately  printed  in  1842.  He  was  next 
called  to  St.  John's  church,  at  Hartford.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  that  place  he  published,  in 
1854,  Saul,  a  Mystery,  a  dramatic  poem  of  much 
greater  length  than  his  Advent,  but,  like  that 
production,  modelled  on  the  early  religious 
plays.  In  1855,  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  his  poetical  volumes,  Mr.  Coxe 
has  published  Sermons  on  Doctrine  and  Duty, 
preached  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  John's  church, 
Hartford,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  Church 
Eeview  and  other  periodicals.  He  has  also 
translated  a  work  of  the  Abb6  Laborde,  on 
the  Impossibility  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
as  an  Article  of  Faith,  with  notes;  and  a  work 
of  the  Abb6  Guettee  on  the  Papacy..  • 


**In  1863  Dr.  Cbxe  became  sector  of  Calvary 
Church;  in  New  York  city ;  and  two  years  later 
he  Was'  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  New  York.  Impressions  of  England  ; 
or,  Sketches  of  ' Mnglish  Scenery  and  Society,  was 
published  in  1856.  It  was  followed  by  a  revised 
and  illustrated  edition  of  Christian  Ballads, 
1864;  Criterion,  1866;  JZitualism:  a  Pastoral 
Letter,,  186^;  Moral  Reforms  Suggested  in  a 
Pastoral  letter;  with  Remarks  on  Practical  Be- 
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ligion,  1809;  Signs  of  $ie  Times:  Four  Lecture*, 
1870;  Apollos,  or  the  Way  of  God,  18TS. 

Bishop  Coxe  will  soon  publish  Tr&qtta,  a 
Jthyme  of  Rivers,  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  embodying  historic  ballads;  also  a  sequel 
to  the  Christian  Ballads,  entitled,  The  Paschal: 
Thoughts  for  the  JSaster  Feast.  His  Letter  to 
Pius  IX,  on  the  Vatican  Council,  printed  in  1869,. 
has  been  since  translated  into  the  chief  languages 
of  Europe. 


Easter  Ewn,  1S40. 

Thy  servants  think  upon  he*  atones,  and  it  pitieth  them  to 
»ee  her  in  the  dust,— 


The  Paschal  moon  is  ripe  to-night 

On  Mr  Manhada's  bay, 
And  soft  it  falls  on  Hoboken, 

As  where  the  Saviour  lay ; 
And  beams  beneath  whose  paly  shine 

Nile's  troubling  angel  flew, 
Show  many  a  blood-besprinkled  door 

Of  our  passover  too. 

But  here,  where  many  an  holy  year 

It  shone  on  arch  and  aisle, 
"What  means  its  cold  and  .silver  ray 

On  dost  and  ruined  pile? 
Oh,  where's  the  consecrated  porch, 

The  sacred  lintel  where, 
And  where's  that  antique  steeple's  height 

To  bless  the  moonlight  air? 

J  seem  to  miss  a  mother's  face 

In  this  her  wonted  home ; 
And  linger  in  the  green  churchyard 

As  round  that  mother's  tomb. 
01d  Trinity !  thou  too  art  gone  I 

And  in  mine  own  blest  bound, 
They've  laid  thee  low,  dear  mother  church, 

lo  rest  in  holy  ground  1 

The  vaulted  roof  feat  tren*bto£  oft 

'     Above  the  chaun  ted  psalm ; 

The  quaint  old  altar  where  we  owned 

'    -Oar  very  Ptedial  Lamb; 

"Bbe  Aimes  that  ever  in.  tfee  tower 

Like  seraph-music  sung, 
And  held  me  spell-bound  in  the  way 

When  I  was  very  young ; — 

The  marble  monuments  within ; 

The  'scutcheons,  old  and  rich ; 
And  one  bold  bishop's  effigy 

Above  the  chancel-niche ; 
The  mitre  and  the  legend  there 

Beneath  the  colored  pane ;        4 
AE  these — thou  knewest,  Paschal  moan, 

Bat  ne'er  snalt  know  aguin  I 

And  thou  wast  shining  on  this  spot 
'••"  Tbathowr&e*^vioiirrosel 
But  oh,  its  look  that  Easter  mom, 

^a&anieiir  only  •  knows. 
A  thousand  yearsr— and  'twas  the  same, 

And  half  a  thousand  more ; 
Old  moon,  what  mystic  chronicles, 

Thou  keepest,  of  this  shore  1 

And  so,  till  good  Queen  Anna  reigned, 

It  was  a  heathen  sward: 
But  when  they  made  its  virgin  tur£ 

An  altar  to  the  Lord, 
"With  holy  roof  they  covered  it ; 

And  when  Apostles  came, 
They  claimed,  for  Christ,  its  battlements. 

And  took  it  in  (rod's  name. 


Then,  Paschal  moon,  this  sacred  spot 

JNo  more  thy  magic  felt, 
THl  flames  brought  down  the  holy  place, 

Where  our  forefathers  knelt : 
Again,  'tis  down — the  grave  old  pile ; 

That  mother  church  sublime  1 
Look  on  its  roofless  floor,  old  moon, 

For  'tis  thy  last — last  time  1 

Ay,  look  with  smiles,  for  never  there 

Shines  Paschal  moon  agen, 
Till  breaks  the  Earth's  great  Easter-day 

O'er  all  the  graves  of  men ! 
So  wane  away,  old  Paschal  moon, 

And  come  next  year  as  bright ; 
Eternal  rock  shall  welcome  thee, 

Our  faith's  devoutest  light ! 

They  rear  old  Trinity  once  morer 

Aid,  if  ye  weep  to  see, 
The  glory  of  this  latter  house 

Thrice  glorious  shall  be  I 
Oh  lay  its  deep  foundations  strong, 

And,  yet  a  little  while, 
Our  Paschal  Lamb  himself  shall  come 

To  light  its  hallowed  aisle. 

HB  BTjUSnOiETH  AT  THX   BOOB  JLJTD    KNOCKETH. 

In  the  silent  midnight  watches, 

List, — thy  bosom  door  I 
How  it  knocketh — knocketh — knocketli, 

Knocketh  evermore  I 
Say  not 't  is  thy  pulse  is  beating: 

"Tis  thy  heart  of  sin ; 
Tis  thy  Saviour  knocks,  and  crieth — 
"  Rise,  and  let  me  in." 

Death  comes  down  with  reckless  footstep, 

To  the  hall  and  hut :  _ 

Thiuk  you,  Death  will  tarry,  knocking, 

Where  the  door  is  shut  ? 
Jesus  waiteth,  waiteth,  waiteth — 

But  ifee  door  is  fest; 
Grieved  away  thy  Saviour  gjoeUi ; 

Death  breaks  in  at  last!  | 

Then,  'tis  time  to  stand  entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  In ; 
At  the  gate  of  heaven  beating, 

Wailing  for  thy  sin. 
Nay, — alas,  thou  foolish  virgin, 

Hast  thou  then  forgot  ? 
Jesus  waited  long  to  know  thee  ; 

Now  he  knows  thee  not." 

MARCH. 

March — march — march ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Ho-hol  how  they  step, 

Ooiug  down  to  the  dead  I 
jEvery  stride,  every  tramp, 

Every  footfall  is  nearer, 
And  dimmer  each  lamp, 

As  darkness  grows  drearer: 
But  ho !  how  they  march, 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread 
Ho-ho  1  how  they  step, 

Going  down  to  the  dead  1 

March — march — march  I 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Ho-hpl  how  they  laugh. 

Going  down  to  the  dead  I 
How  they  whirl,  how  they  trip, 

How  they  smile,  how  tjiey  <My« 
How  blithesome  they  skip, 

Going  down  to  the  valley!. 
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Oh  lio  I  how  they  march, 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread  ? 

Ho-ho !  how  they  skip. 
Going  down  to  the  dead  I 

March — march — march ! 

Earth  groans  as  they  tread ; 
Each  carries  a  skull, 

Going  down  to  the  dead! 
Every  stride — every  stamp, 

Every  footfall  is  bolder; 
Tis  a  skeleton's  tramp, 

With  a  skull  on  his  shoulder. 
But  ho !  how  he  steps 

With  a  high  tossing  head, 
That  clay-covered  bone, 

Gokg  down  to  the  dead! 

JOHN  STEINFORT  KIDNEY 
Is  the  author  of  a  volume,  Catawba  JRfaer,  and 
Other  Poemsy  published  in  1847.  He  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  settled 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  iTew  York.  He  was  born 
in  1819,  in  Es>ex  County,  N".  J.,  where  his  ances- 
tors had  lived  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was 
educated  partly  at  Union  College,  and  gave  some 
attention  to  the  law  before  entering  the  church 
through  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  After  his  ordination  he 
was  for  a  time  Fector  of  a  parish  in  Korth  Caro- 
lina, and  afterwards  in  Salem,  ISf.  J, 

His  Terses  show  an  individual  temperament, 
and  the  fcistes  of  a  scholar  and  thinker.    . 

COME  Off  THE  MOONLIGHT. 

Come  in  the  moonlight — come  in  the  cold, 
Snow-covered  the  earth, 
Yet  O,  how  inviting! 
Come — O  come ! 

Come,  ye  sad  lovers,  friends  who  have  parted, 
Lonely  and  desolate, 
All  heavy-hearted  ones, 
Come — O  come ! 

Come  to  the  beauty  of  frost  in  the  silence, 
Cares  may  be  loosened, 
Loves  be  forgotten, — 
Come — O  come ! 

Deep  is  the  sky ; — pearl  of  the  morning, 
Rose  of  the  twilight, 
Lost  in  its  Tbhaeness, 
Come — 0  come! 

Look  up  and  shudder ;  see  the  lone  moon 
like  a  sad  cherub 
Passing  the  clouds. 
Come — 0  cornel 

Lo!  she  is  weeping ; — tears  in  the  heaven 
Twinkle  and  tremble. 
Tenderest  sister! 
Come — 0  come  I 

Keen  is  the  air ;— keener  the  sparkles- 
Sprinkling  the  snow-drift, 
Glancing  and  glittering, 
Come — 0  come! 

Look  to  the  earth — from  earth  to  her  sister, 
See  which  is  brightest ! 
Both  white  as  the  angels ! 
Come — 0  come ! 

Robed  in  the  purity  heaven  hath  sent  her, 
Gone  are  the  guilt-stains — 
Drowned  in  the  holiness. 
Come — 0  come! 


Grief  hath  no  wailing : — Rapture  is  silent. 
Colder  and  purer 
Freezes  the  spirit  1 
Come — 0  come ! 

GEOBGE  n.  COLTON 

GEORGE  HOOKER  COLTON-,  the  son  of  the  Key. 
George  Colton,  was  born  at  Westford,  Otsego 
County,  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1818. 
He  was  graduated,  with  a  high  rank  in  his  class, 
at  Yale  College,  in  1840.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  while  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Hartford,  he 
determined  to  write  a  poem  on  the  Indian  Wars, 
in  which  the  newly  elected  President,  General 
Harrison,  had  been  engaged.  It  was  to  have  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  Inauguration,  but,  the 
plan  expanding  as  the  author  proceeded,  was  not 
published  until  the  spring  of  1842. 

The  poem,  Tecum&eh,  or  the  West  Thirty  Years 
Since^  is  in  nine  cantos,  in  the  octosyllabic  mea- 
sure and  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the  usual 
ordinary  felicities  of  illustiation  bestowed  upon 
this  class  of  compositions  in  America,  of  which 
many  have  been  produced  with  little  success. 

In  1842  Mr.  Colton  also  prepared,  from  the 
materials  winch  he  had  accumulated  during  the 
progress  of  his  poem,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Indians,  which  were  delivered  in  various  places 
during  1842  and  1843. 

In  the  summer  of  1844  he  delivered  a  poem,  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Yale  College. 

In  January,  184o^he  published  the  first  number 
of  the  American  Whig  feeview,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine of  politics  and  literature,  under  his  editorship. 
Mr.  Colton  entered  upon  this  important  enterprise 
with  great  energy,  securing  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  politicians  and  authors  of  the  country  as 
its  friends  and  contributors.  He  edited  the  work 
with  judgment,  wrote  constantly  for  its  pages,  and 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  fair  measure  of  success, 
when  he  was  seized  in  November,  1847,  by  a 
violent  attack  of  typhus  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life  on  the  first  of  December  following.* 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

DK.  PHILIP  SCITAFF,  Professor "  of  Theology  in  the 
Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  and  of  other  theological  works, 
which  have  received  considerable  attention  in 
America,  is  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He  was 
born  at  Coire  (Chur),  Canton  Graubundten, 
January  1, 1819.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  his  native  city,  afterwards  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Stuttgart,  and  in  the  Universities  of  Tubingen, 
Halle,  and  Berlin.  He  received  his  degree  in 
1841,  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  sub- 
sequently (1854)  presented  him  the  Diploma  of 
D.D.  honoris  causa.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
early  college  life,  he  travelled  for  nearly  two 
years  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy,  as  tutor  of  a  young  Prussian  nobleman. 
In  1842  he  became  a  lecturer  on  theology  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  after  having  gone  through 
the  examination  of  public  academic  teachers.  In 
1843,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  as  professor 
of  Church  History  and  Exegesis  to  the  Theologi- 


*  New  Englander,  vit  229. 
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cal  Seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of 
the  Unite«l  States,  on  the  recommendations  of  Drs. 
Keander,  Hengstenberg,  Tholack,  Mailer,  Krnm- 
maeher,  and  others,  who  had  been  consulted 
about  a  suitable  representative  of  German  Evan- 
gelical Theology  for  America.  In  the  spring  of 
1844-  he  left  Berlin,  and  after  some  months1  travel 
in  Southern  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
England,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  soon  identi- 
fied himself  with  American  interests. 

He  has  since  been  engaged  in  teaching  the 
various  branches  of  exegeticul  and  historical 
theology  at  Mercersburg,  both  in  the  German 
and  English  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1854^  which  he  spent  on  a  visit  to  Ms 
friends  in  Europe. 

The  Church  History  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  thorough  and  apparently  exhaustive 
learning,  for  its  clear  style  and  somewhat  artistic 
groupings,  for  its  union  of  doctrinal  persistency 
with  philosophical  enlargement.  His  position  is 
that  of  strong  supernaturalism,  but  without  any 
sectarian  bias  or  partiality,  anH  with  great  em- 
phasis upon  the  fundamental  points  in  which  the 
great  sections  of  Christendom  are  agreed* 
~"  His  life  of  Augustine  is  a  scholar-like  and  philo- 
sophical development  of  the  great  saint's  doctrinal 
positions  from  his  experience  and  life,* 

Marshall  College,  with  which,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  W.  Kevin,  Dr.  Schaff 

•  The  following  is  a  list  of  tbe  publications  of  Dr.  Schaff  :— 

1.  The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Dogmatical  and 
Ethical  Inferences  derived  from  it.    With  an  Appendix  on  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Francis  Sptera.    Halle,  1841.    (German.) 

2.  James,  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  and  James  the  Less.    An 
exegetical  and  historical  essay.    Berlin,  1842.    (German,) 

3.  The  Principle  of  Protestantism,  as  related  to  the  present 
state  of  the   Church.    Chambersborg,  PZL,  1845.    (German 
and  English  Translation,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Nerin.) 

4.  What  is  Church  History?    A  Vindication  of  the  Idea  of 
Historical  Dweiopuwnt.     PUMelpbfe,  IMS.    (Bbgfek) 

&  History  of  the  Apostolic  Otanh,  with  a  €*uetal  Intro- 
dnction  to  Church  History.  First  German  edition,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  1851.  Second  German  edition,  Leipzig  1854. 
(Enpali  traasiatioB  by  tbe  Eev.  EL  Yeomaas,  $ew  York, 
1853.  Reprinted  in  Edinburgh,  1854.) 

6L  Life  and  Labors  of  8t  Augustine  (English  edition,  New 
York,  1S53,  and  another,  London,  1851  German  edition,  Ber- 
lin, 1S54) 

1.  America.  The  Political,  Social,  and  Religions  Condition  of 
the  United  States  of  K  A.  Berlin,  1854*  {German,  An 
English  translation  appeared  in  1855.) 

8.  Der  Deutsche  Kirehenfreund  ("The  German  Church 
Friend,  or  Monthly  Organ  for  the  General  Interests  of  the 
German  Churches  in  America,*'  commenced  in  1848,  and  edited 
and  published  by  Dr.  Scbaff  till  the  close  of  the  6th  volume  in 
1853 ;  continued  till  1859  by  the  Rev.  William  J,  Mann,  Phila* 
delphia,  Pa.) 

&  Several  Tracts  and  Orations  on  Ai^lo-Gernmnlsm,  Dante, 
Systematic  Benevolence,  etc.  etc™,  and  Articles  in  the  BfbUo- 
theca  Sacra,  Methodist  Quarterly,  MercewsJmig  Review,  and 
other  journals  of  America  and  Germany, 

**HX,  Germany:  Its  TJnhrenfttaBt  Theology, and  Religion; 
with  Sketches  of  Neauder,  Thofcck,  OlshaBsen,  Hengstenberg, 
Twesten*  HttncK  JfclWr,  Ulfama,  Kottie,  Boraer,  Luge, 
Ebrard,  Wicberu,  and  Other  Distinguished  German  Divines  of 
tfoe  Afs^imi 

'  11.  History  of  the  Christian.  CbHrdu  From  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  Reign  of  Constantine,  A.  B.  1-311.  Translated 
*  from  the  German  Manuscript  by  Rev,  Edward  B.  Yeomans, 
1859.  In  1867  appeared  (two  volumes  in  one,)  History  of  the 
Christian  Church.  From  Constantino  the  Great  to  Gregory 
the  Great,  A.  i>.  311-600. 

12.  Several  Essays,  on  Slavery,  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  etc. ; 
besides  Catechisms,  and  German  Hymn-Book,  t»de  Mfflxm&t 
JDietionary.  vol.  Iu.  pp.  1946. 

13.  The  Person  of  Christ;  The  Miracle  of  History.    With 
a  Reply  to  Strauss  and  Benan,  and  a  Collection,  of  Testimonies 
of  Unbelievers,  1S65. 

14.  The  Civil  War  and  the  Christian  Xife  in  North  America. 
Lectures  Delivered  in  a  Number  of  Getman  and  Swiss  Town*, 
Berlin,  1865. 

15.  Christ  in  Song:  Hymns  of  Immanuel.    Selected  from 
All  Ages,  with  Notes,  1868. 


"held  the  ProfessorsMp  of  JEktheties  and  German 
Literature,  was  first  situated  at  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  Co.  Pa.,  and  was  founded  under  a 
clnrter  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1835.  It  sprang  originally  out  of  the  high  school 
attached  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  and  is  in  intimate 
union  with  that  institution.  By  an  act  of  the 
state  in  1850,  it  was  united  with  Franklin  College 
at  Lancaster,  and  In  185$  was  removed  to  that 
place,  the  new  institution  bearing  the  title  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College. 

Adolphus  L.  Koeppen,  author  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Geography  and  History,  and  a  valua- 
ble publication  on  the  subject,  is  Professor  of 
German  Literature,  ^Esthetics,  and  History,  in  this 
institution. 

Dr.  Kevin,  the  associate  of  Professor  Schaff,  is 
also  the  author  of  a  work  on  The  Mystwal 
Presence,  a  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or  Cal- 
vini&tic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  jEteAamZ,  and  other 
theological  writings  of  the  school  of  divinity  to 
which  he  is  attached,  and  of  which  the  Mercers- 
burg  Review,  commenced  in  January,  1849,  tag 
been  the  organ. 

**Dr.  Schaff,  by  his  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
contributions  to  Christian  literature,  has  taken, 
in  late  years,  a  foremost  rank  among  the  evan- 
gelical divines  of  America.    All  the  works  of 
which  he  is  the  anthor  or  editor  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  standards  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments.    In  November,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Andover 
Theological    Seminary.     In    1863    he    moved 
to  New   York,   where  ne  has  resided!  since, 
superintending  the   affairs  of  the  New  York 
Sabbath    Committee   an<l  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.     At    the   same   time   lie   delivered 
every  winter  a  course  of  lectures  on  Clrarcii 
History  m  tBe  Hartford  Theological  Institute, 
In  1870  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Apologetics 
and  Symbolics  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, at  New  York,  where  he  still  remains. 

The  three  volumes  of  Dr.  Schaff 's  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  already  published,  which 
cover  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
"have  placed  him,"  states  the  Princeton  Re- 
view, uin  the  first  rank  of  contemporary 
writers  on  Church  History;  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  Germany  and  England."  Three 
more  volumes  will  complete  the  work,  and  they 
are  in  preparation.  Its  author,  as  he  confesses, 
has  had  no  sectarian  ends  to  serve,  and  has 
therefore  written  as  an  impartial  witness,  de- 
sirous to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  conscious  as 
well  that  tlioragh  facts  constitute  the  body  of 
Mstory,  yet  general  principles  are  its  soul. 

Christ  in  Song  is  a  collection,  from  the  best 
hymnological  sources,  of  the  choicest  uninspired 
hymns  on  the  person  and  work  of  our  Redeemer. 
Free  use  is  made  of  translations  made  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  while  the  sacred 


16.  range's  Commentary,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homileti- 
cal.    Translated,  Enlarged,  and  Edited  by  Philip  Seha^  B.  Bn 
1865. 

17.  Christ's  Testimony  to  Christianity,  an  Apologetic  Lec- 
ture, delivered  In  Philadelphia,  January,  187TV  poibltifaed  In 
Questions  of  Modern  Thoughts:  or,  Lectures  on  the  Bible  and 
Infidelity,    fciegler  &  McCurdy,  1871. 

18.  Introduction  On  the  Revision  of  the  English  Bible,  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  1873. 
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poetry  of  America,  although  scarcely  a  genera- 
tion old,  has  been  found  worthy  of  a  liberal 
representation.  The  work  falls  naturally  into 
two  divisions:  "Christ  for  Us,"  relating  to  his 
hranan  history ;  and  u  Christ  in  Us,"  treating  of 
the  Christian  graces, 

Dr.  Schaff,  as  general  editor  of  the  American 
edition  of  Langds  Commentary,  has  naturalized 
in  the  English  language  the  most  elaborate  Bib- 
lical work  of  the  age.  The  original  was  based 
on  the  labors  of  twenty  distinguished  divines 
of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  In  the 
task  of  its  translation  over  forty  of  the  leading 
Biblical  scholars  of  various  denominations  in 
America  have  been  engaged,  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  the  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  designed,  as  clearly  explained 
in  the  general  preface,  u  to  famish  a  compre- 
hensive theological  commentary,  which  shall 
satisfy  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  demands 
of  the  evangelical  ministry  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  serve  as  a  complete  exegetical 
library  for  constant  reference;  a  commentary 
learned  yet  popular,  orthodox  and  sound  yet 
nnsectarian,  liberal  and  truly  catholic  in  spirit 
and  aim,  combining  with  original  research  the 
most  valuable  results  of  the  exegetical  labors  of 
the  past  and  f  reseat,  and  making  them  avail- 
>  able  for  the  practical  use  of  ministers,  and  the 
general  good  of  the  church." 

.JBetyeeft  1&65  and  1878,  *e  mtire  New.Tes- 
,  tamest  appeared,  in  ten  volumea,  and  the  issue 
of  the  Old  Testament  also  was  about  half  com- 
pleted. Within  the  first  year  the  earliest  vol- 
ume reached  its  sixth  edition.  Such  was  the 
scholarly  reputation  of  the  work  that  the  pro- 
ject of  a  rival  translation  in  England  was  aban- 
doned, and  a  duplicate  of  the  stereotype  plates 
was  secured  for  the  British  market. 

In  1872  Dr.  Sehaff,  in  conjunction  with  Prof. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  Theo- 
logical and  Philosophical  Library,  which  is  de- 
signed to  include  a  select  and  compact  library 
•of  books  on  Biblical,  Historical,  and  Systematic 
Theology,  and  on  Philosophy.  Translations  are 
to  ]be  made  of  standard  treatises,  and  original 
volumes  are  to  be  prepared.  U&rberweg's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  translated  by  George  S. 
Morris,  with  additions  by  Dr.  Hoah  Porter,  has 
appeared  as  the  first  volume. 

At  the  request  of  "  the  British  Committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  Authorized  English  Version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  Dr,  Schaif  organized 
in  December,  1871,  an  American  Committee  of 
twenty-five  divines,  to  co-operate  in  their  labors. 
He  was  elected  president,  and  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  official  correspondence  with  the  British 
revisers.  It  is  designed  that  the  Committee 
shall  examine  such  portions' of  the  work  as  shall 
have  passed  the  first  re visipn,  and  transmit  their 
criticisms  and  suggestions  to  the  English  Com- 
panies before  the  second  revision.  A  foil  state- 
ment- of  the  inception  and  organization  of  these 
bodies,  with  the  w^se  rules  that  are  to  govern 
their  action  in  making  this  much  needed  emen- 
dation of  the  Holy  Bible,  is  given  by  Dr.  Schaff 
in  his  Introduction  on  the  fievisim  of  th&JEfofflM 
BilU,  1873.  The  general  principles  adopted 
are:  "1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as 


possible  in  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Yersion 
consistently  with  faithfulness.     2.  To  limit,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  expression  of  such  altera- 
tions to  the  language  of  the  Authorized  and 
earlier  English    versions."     It  was   peculiarly 
fitting  that  (as  the  late  Bishop  M'llvaine  wrote 
to  Dr.  Schaff),  "as  the  revision  in  England  was 
set  on  foot"  by  a  Convocation  of  the  Church" 
of  England,  and  is" proceeding  mainly  under  such 
guidance  and  control,  in  constituting  an  Ameri- 
can Committee  to   co-operate,   the  work    of 
formation  has  been  given  by  a  British  Commit- 
tee to  a  w07i-Episcopalian  and  to  you.    This  will 
greatly  help  not  only  the  all-sidedness  of  the 
work,  but,  in  case  it  shall  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce it  into  substitution  for  the  present  revision, 
will  very  materially  prepare  the  way  for  such 
result." 

Dr.  Schaff,  as  acting  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  was  given  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  arrangements  for  the  session  of 
the  international  General  Conference  of  theE  van- 
gelical  Alliance,,  held  in  New  York  in  October, 
18Y3,  at  which  representative  Christians  were, 
present  from  the  chief  countries  and  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  whole  world. 

**THE  COSPEL.  OF  JOHBT. 

The  four  canonical:  Gospels  are  representations 
of  one  and  the  same  Gospel,  in  its  fourfold  aspect 
s»d  relation  to  the  human  race,  and  may  be  called, 
with  Irenseus,  "  the  four-fold  Gospel."  Taken 
together,  they  giver  us  a  complete  picture  of  the 
earthly  life  and  character  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  in  whom  the  whole  fulness  of  the  God- 
head and  sinless  Manhood  dwell  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Each  is  invaluable  and  indispensable; 
each  is  unique  in  its  kind;  each  has  its  peculiar 
character  and  mission,  corresponding  to  the 
talent,  education,  and  vocation  of  the  author,  and 
the  wants  of  his  readers. 

MATTHEW,  writing  in  Palestine,  and  for  J"ews, 
and  observing,  in  accordance  with  his  former 
occupation  and  training,  a  rubrical  and  topical, 
rather  than  chronological  order,  gives  us  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  new  Theocracy  founded  by  Christ — the 
Lawgiver.  Messiah,  and  King  of  the  true  Israel, 
who  fulfilled  all  the  prophecies  of  the  old  Dispen- 
sation. His  is  the  fundamental  Gospel,  which 
stands  related  to  the  New  Testament  as  the  Pen- 
tateuch does  to  the  Old.  MARK,  the  companion  of 
Peter,  writing  at  Rome,  and  for  warlike  Momam, 
paints  Christ,  in  fresh,  graphic,  and  rapid 
sketches,  as  the  mighty  Son  of  God,  the  startling 
Wonder- Worker,  the  victorious  Conqueror,  and 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  Matthew  and 
Luke,  or  between  the  Jewish-Christian  and  the 
Gentile-Christian  Evangelist.  LUKE,  an  educated 
Hellenist,  a  humane  physician,  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  Paul,  prepared,  as  the  Evangelist  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, chiefly  for  Greek  readers,  and  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  the  Gospel  of  Universal  Humanity , where* 
Christ  appears  as  the  sympathizing  Friend  of  sin- 
ners, the  healing  Physician  of  all  diseases,  the 
tender  Shepherd  of  the  wandering  sheep,  the  Au- 
thor and  Proclaim  er  of  a  free  salvation  for  Gen- 
tiles and  Samaritans  as  well  as  Jews.  From  JOHN, 
the  trusted  boisom-friend  of  the  Saviour,  the  Ben- 
jamin among  the  twelve,  and  the  surviving  patri- 
arch of  the  apostolic  age,  who  could  look  back  to 
the  martyrdom  of  James,  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  look  forward  to  the 
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certain  triumph  of  Christ  iamty  over  the  tottering 
idols  of  Paganism,  we  nmf-t  naturally  expect  the 
ripest,  as  it  was  the  last,  composition  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel history,  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  ages. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  the  Gospel  of  Gospels,  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  Epistle  of  Epis- 
tles. It  is  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the 
most  important  literary  production  ever  composed 
by  man.  It  is  a  marvel  even  in  the  marvellous 
•Book  of  books.  All  the  literature  of  the  world 
could  not  replace  it.  It  is  the  most  spiritual  and 
ideal  of  Gospels.  It  introduces  us  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  history  of  our  Lord ;  it  brings  us, 
as  it  were,  into  His  immediate  presence,  so  that 
we  behold  face  to  face  the  true  Shekinah,  *4the 
glory  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  It  presents,  in  fairest  har- 
mony, the  highest  knowledge,  and  the  deepest 
love,  of  Christ.  It  gives  us  the  clearest  view  of 
His  incarnate  Divinity  and  His  perfect  Humanity. 
It  sets  Him  forth  as  the  Eternal  Word,  who  was 
the  source  of  life  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
organ  of  all  the  revelations  of  God  to  man;  as  the 
Fountain  of  living  water  that  quenches  the  thirst 
of  the  soul ;  as  the  Light  of  the  world  that  illumi- 
nates the  darkness  of  sin  and  error ;  as  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life  that  destroys  the  terror  of 
death.  It  reflects  the  lustre  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion on  the  Mount,  yet  subdued  by  the  holy  sad- 
ness of  Gethsemane.  It  abounds  in  festive  joy  and 
gladness  over  the  amazing  love  of  God,  but  mixed 
with  grief  over  the  ingratitude  and  obtuseness  of 
unbelieving  men.  It  breathes  the  air  of  peace, 
and  yet  sounds  at  times  like  the  peal  of  thunder 
from  the  other  world.  It  soars  holdly  and  majes- 
tically like  the  eagle  towards  the  uncreated  source 
of  light,  and  yet  hovers  as  gentle  as  a  dove  over 
the  earth ;  it  is  sublime  as  a  seraph  and  simple  as 
a  child ;  high  and  serene  as  the  heaven,  deep  and 
unfathomable  as  the  sea.  It  is  the  plainest  in 
speech  and  the  profoimclest  In  meaning.  To  it 
more  than  to  any  portion  of  the  Scripture  applies 
the  familiar  comparison  of  a  river  deep  enough 
for  the  elephant  to  swim,  with  shallows  for  the 
lamb  to  wade.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  love,  life,  and 
light,  the  Gospel  of  the  heart  taken  from  the  very 
heart  of  Christ,  on  which  the  beloved  disciple 
leaned  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
purest  forms  of  mysticism.  It  has  an  irresistible 
charm  for  speculative  and  contemplative  minds, 
and  furnishes  inexhaustible  food  for  meditation 
and  devotion.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  peace  and 
Christian  union,  and  a  prophecy  of  that  blessed 
future  when  all  the  discords  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant on  earth  shall  be  solved  in  the  harmony  of 
the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Is  the  descendant  of  an  old  New  England  family, 
which  has  long  held  important  stations  in  Massa- 
chusetts. His  ancestor,  Percival  Lowell,  settled 
in  the  town  of  Newbury  in  1639.  His  grand- 
father, John  Lowell,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  a 
member  of  Congress  and  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  first  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
His  father  is  Charles  Lowell,  the  venerable  pastor 
of  the  West  Church  in  Boston;  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Capt.  Robert  T.  Spence  of  the  U.  8.  Navy,  and  is 
spoken  of  as^of  remarkable  powers  of  mind  and 
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fM>ssessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of 
acquiring  languages.* 
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James  Eussell  Lowell,  who  is  named  after  his 
father's  maternal  grandfather,  Judge  James  Rus- 
sell, of  Charlesto  wn,  wa&  born  at  the  country-seat 
of  Elmwood,  the  present  residence  of  the  family, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  22,  1819.  Ho 
was  educated  in  the  town,  and  in  1838  received 
Ms  degree  at  Harvard.  His  first  production  in 
print,  a  class  poem,  appeared  at  this  tame.  This 
was  succeeded,  in  1841,  by  a  collection  of  poems 
— A  Yew**  Life.  It  was  marked  by  a  yoothfol 
delicacy  and  sensibility,  with  a  leaning  to  tran- 
scendental expression,  but  teeming  withjproofe 
of  the  poetic  nature,  particularly  in  a  certain  vein 
of  tenderness.  In  January,  1843,  he  commenced, 
in  conj auction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Carter, 
the  publication  of  The  Pioneer,  a  Literary  and 
Critical  Magazine,  which,  though  published  in 
the  form  of  a  fashionable  illustrated  magazine, 
was  of  too  fine  a  cast  to  be  successful.  But  three 
monthly  numbers  were  issued:  they  contained 
choice  articles  from  Poe,  Neal,  Hawthorne^Par- 
sons,  D wight,  and  others,  including  the  editors. 
This  unsuccessful  speculation  was  au  episode  in  a 
brief  career  at  the  bar,  which  Mr.  Lowell  soon 
relinquished  for  a  literary  life.  The  reception  of 
Mn  Lowell's  first  poetic  volume  had  been  favora- 
ble, and  encouraged  the  author's  next  adventure, 
a  volume  containing  the  Legend,  of  Brittany,  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems  and  Sonrwts,  in  1844.  There 
was  a  rapid  advance  in  art  in.  these  pages,  and  a 
profounder  study  of  passion.  The  leading  poem 
is  such  a  story  as  would  have  engaged  the  heart 

*  This  faculty  is  inherited  by  ber  daughter,  Mrs.  Potaam, 
whose  controversy  with  Mr.  Bowent  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
ean  Review,  respecting  the  late  war  in  Hungary,  brought  her 
name  prominently  before  the  public.  Mrs.  Patnaat  eftfrrsxaes 
readily  in  French,  Italian,  German,  Polish,  Swedish,  *®&  Hun- 
garian, and  is  familiar  with  twenty  modem  dialects,  besides 
the  Greek,  Latin^  Hebrew,  Persic,  and  Arafefe  Mrs,  Pufaam 
made  the  first  translation  into  English  of  Fredteriea  Breaker's: 
novel  of  the  Neighbors,  from,  the  Swedt&h.  The  translation 
by  Mary  Howitt  was  made  from  the  German. — Homos  of 
American  Authors— Art  LOWELL. 
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of  Shelley  or  Keats.  A  country  maiden  is  be- 
trayed and  murdered  by  a  knightly  lover.  Her 
corpse  is  concealed  behind  the  church  altar,  and 
the  guilty  presence  made  known  on  a  festival  day 
by  a  voice  demanding  baptism  for  the  unborn 
babe  in  its  embrace.  The  murderer  is  struck 
with  remorse,  and  ends  his  days  in  repentance. 
The  story  thus  outlined  Is  delicately  told,  and  its 
reptdsiveness  overcome  by  the  graces  of  poetry 
and  feoling  with  which  it  is  invested  in  the  cha- 
racter of  "the  heroine  Margaret.  The  poem  in 
blank  verse  entitled  Prometheus,  which  followed 
the  legend  in  the  volume,  afforded  new  proof  of 
the  author's  ability.  It  is  mature  ia  thought  and 
expression,  and  instinct  with  a  lofty  imagination. 
The  prophecy  of  the  triumph  of  love,  humanity, 
and  civilization,  over  the  brute  and  sensual 
power  of  Jove,  is  a  fine  modem  improvement  of 
the  old  fable.  The  apologue  of  Ithceous  is  also  in 
a  delicate,  classical  spirit. 

The  nest  year  Mr.  Lowell  gave  the  public  a 
volume  of  prose  essays — a  series  of  critical  and 
aesthetic  Conversations  on  some  of  the  Old  Poets, 
Chaucer  and  the  dramatists  Chapman  and  Ford 
being  the  vehicles  for  introducing  a  liberal  stock 
of  reflections  on  life  and  literature  generally.  It 
is  a  book  of  essays,  displaying  a  subtle  know- 
ledge of  English  literature,  to  which  the  form  of 
dialogue  is  rather  an  incumbranca 

Another  series  of  Poems,  containing  the  spirit 
of  the  &ofborfe  previous  volume,  followed  in 
1848.  About  the  same  tinae  appeared  Tke  Vm&n 
of  Sir  Ltnnf&l,  founded  on  a  legend  of  a  search 
for  the  San  Greal.  The  knight  in  his  dream  dis- 
covers charity  to  the  suffering  to  be  the  holy 
cup. 

As  a  diversion  to  the  pursuit  of  sentimental 
poetry,  Mr.  Lmvell  at  the  close  of  the  year  sent 
forth  a  rhyming  estimate  of  contemporaries  in 
a  JfabU  for  Critics,  which,  though  not  without 
some  puerilities,  contains  a  series  of  sharply 
drawn  portraits  in  felicitous  verse. 

The  Biglow  Papers,  edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  Grlossa/ry,  and  Copious  Index,  complete 
the  record  of  this  busy  year.  The  book  purports 
to  be  written  by  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M.,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Jaalam  and  (prospective) 
Member  of  many  Literary,  Learned,  and  Scientific 
Societies.  It  is  cast  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  and  is 
quite  an  artistic  product  in  that  peculiar  lingo. 
The  subject  is  an  exposure  of  the  political  pre- 
tences and  shifts  which  accompanied  the  war 
with"  Mexico,  the  satire  being  directed  against 
war  and  slavery.  It  is  original  in  style  and  pun- 
gent in  effect. 

Mr.  Lowell  travelled  abroad  between,  July, 
1851,  and  December,  1852,  He  published  no 
other  volume  for  some  years,  though  he  occa- 
sionally wrote  for  the  North  American  Eeview, 
Putnam's  Magazine,  and  other  journals,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  stated  contributor  to  the  Anti- 
slavery  Standard. 

He  was  married  in  December,  1844,  to  Miss 
Maria  "White,  of  Watertown,  a  lady  whose  lite- 
rary genius,  as  exhibited  in  a  posthumous  vo- 
lume privately  printed  by  her  husband  in  1855, 
deserves  a  record  in  these  pages.  She  was  born 
JulyS,  1821,  and  died  October  27,,  1853.  .  "We 
quote  from  the  memorial  volume  alluded  to, 
which  is  occupied  with  a  few  delicately  simple  i 


poem?  of  her  composition,  chiefly  divided  be- 
tween records  of  foreign  travel  and  domestic 
pathos,  this  touching  expression  of  resignation : — 

THE  ALPIXE  SHEEP — ADDRESSED  TO   A  FEEESD  AFTER  THE  LOSS 
OP  A  CHILI). 

"When  on  my  ear  your  loss  was  knelled, 

And  tender  sympathy  upburst, 
A  little  spring  from  memory  welled, 

Which  once  had  quenched  my  bitter  thirst, 

And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  you 

A  portion  of  its  mild  relief, 
That  it  might  be  a  healing  dew, 

To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grie£ 

After  our  child's  untroubled  breath 

Up  to  the  Father  took  its  way, 
And  on  our  home  the  shade  of  Death, 

Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay, 

And  friends  came  round,  with  us  to  weep 

Her  little  spirit's  swift  remove, 
The  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 

Was  told  to  us  by  one  we  love. 

They,  in  the  valley's  sheltering  care, 
Soon  crop  the  meadows'  tender  prime, 

And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare, 
The  Shepherd  strives  to  make  them  climb 

To  airy  shelves  of  pasture  green, 

That  hang  along  the  mountain's  side, 

Where  grass  and  flowers  together  lean, 
And  down  through  mist  the  sunbeams  slide. 

But  naught  .can,  tffppt  tibe  timid  things 
The  steep  and  tffqfegBd  path  to  try, 

Though  sweet  the  shefaherd  .calls  and  sings, 
And  seared  below  tae  pastures  lie, 

Till  in  his  arms  his  lambs  he  takes, 

Along  the  dizzy  verge  to  go, 
Then,  heedless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks, 

They  follow  on  o'er  rock  and  snow. 

And  in  those  pastures,  lifted  fair, 
More  dewy-soft  than  lowland  mead, 

The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  care, 
And  sheep  and  lambs  together  feed. 

This  parable,  by  Kature  breathed, 
Blew  on  me  as  the  south-wind  free 

O'er  frozen  brooks,  that  flow  unsheathed 
From  icy  thraldom  to  the  sea. 

A  blissful  vision,  through  the  night 
Would  all  my  happy  senses  sway 

Of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  the  height, 
Or  climbing  up  the  starry  way, 

Holding  our  little  lamb  asleep, 
While,  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 

Sounded  that  voice  along  the  deep, 
Saying,  "  Arise  and  follow  me." 

It  is  to  the  death  of  Maria  Lowell,  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  Mr.  Longfellow  alludes  in  his  poem 
published  in  Putnam's  Magazine  in  April,  1854, 
entitled 

THE  TWO  ANGELS, 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life,  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  the  village  as  the  morning  broke; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces,  and  beneath, 

The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same, 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white ; 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame, 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light 
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I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way, 
Then  sai  1 1,  with  de«p  fear  and  douot  oppressed, 

'*  Beat  not  ^o  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 
The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at  rest ! n 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels, 
Descending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock, 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 
The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognised  the  nameless  agony, 

The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the  pain, 

That  oft  before  had  filled  and  haunted  me, 

And  now  returned  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  nay  heavenly  guest. 
And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  God's  voice, 

And  knowing  whatsoe'er  he  sent  was  beat, 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile  that  illed  the  house  witih  light, 
"  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said, 
And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight 
On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

Twas  at  thy  door,  O  friend  t  and  not  at  mine, 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 

Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine, 

Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Deaiii. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin, 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  ©f  God !  If  he  but  wave  his  hand, 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud, 

Till  with  &  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo  1  he  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  De;tth  alike  are  His ; 

Without  his  leave  they  piss  DO  threshold  o'er ; 
Who  then  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  Ms  messengers  to  shut  tlie  door? 

In  1854  Mr.  Lowel  delivered  a  cowse  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowe!  Institute  on  English 
Poetry,  including  tfeeol^Wlad  writeis,  OhMieer, 
Pope,,  and  others,  to  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 
They  were  marked  by  an  acute  critical  spirit  and 
enlivened  by  wit  and  fancy. 

NT.  Lowell  has  edited  t&e  poems  of  Andrew 
Marvel!  and  Donne  in  the  series  of  Messrs.  Little 
&  Brown^s  standard  edition  of  the  English  poets. 

Early  in  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the  Belles 
Lettres  professorship  lately  hekl  by  Mr.  Long- 
fellow in  Harvard  College,  with  the  privilege  of 
passing  a  preliminary  year  in  Europe  before 
entering  on  its  duties. 

MARGARET— FEOW  THE  LEGEND  O3P  BRITTAKT. 

Fair  as  a  summer  dream  was  Margaret, — 
Such  dream  as  in  a  poet's  soul  might  start 

Musing  of  old  loves  while  the  moon  doth  set : 
Her  hair  was  not  mdre  sunny  than  her  heart, 

Though  like  a  natural  golden  coronet 
It  circled  her  dear  head  with  careless  art, 

Mocking  the  sunshine,  that  would  faint  have  lent 

To  its  frank  grace  a  richer  ornament. 

His  loved-one's  eyes  could  poet  ever  speak, 
So  kind,  so  dewy,  and  so  deep  were  hers, — 

But,  while  he  strives,  the  choicest  phrase  too  weak, 
Their  glad  reflection  in  his  spirit  blurs ; 

As>  one  may  see  a  dream  dissolve  and  break 
Out  of  his  grasp  when  he  to  tell  it  stirs, 

Like  that  sad  Dryad  doomed  no  more  to  bless 

The  mortal  who  revealed  her  loveliness. 


She  dwelt  for  ever^  in  a  region  bright, 
Peopled  with  living  fancies  of  her  own, 

Where  nought  could  come  but  visions  of  delight, 
Far,  far  aloof  from  earth's  eternal  moan ; 

A  summer  cloud  thrilled  through  with  rosy  light, 
Floating  beneath  the  blue  sky  all  alone, 

Her  spirit  wandered  by  itself,  and  won 

A  golden  edge  from  some  unsetting  sun. 

The  heart  grows  richer  that  its  lot  is  poor, — 
God  blesses  want  with  larger  sympathies, — 

Love  enters  gladliest  at  the  humble  door, 
And  makes  the  cot  a  palace  with  his  eyes ; — 

So  Margaret's  heart  a  softer  beauty  wore, 
And  grew  in  gentleness  and  patience  wise, 

For  she  was  but  a  simple  herdsman's  child, 

A  lily  chance-sown  in  the  rugged  wild. 

There  was  no  beauty  of  the  wood  or  field 
But  she  its  fragrant  bosom-secret  knew, 

Kor  any  but  to  her  would  freely  yield 
Some  grace  that  in  her  soul  took  root  and  grew; 

Nature  to  her  glowed  ever  new-revealed, 
All  rosy-fresh  with  innocent  morning  dew, 

And  looked  into  her  heart  with  dim,  sweet  eyes 

That  left  it  full  of  sylvan  memories. 

O,  what  a  face  was  hers  to  brighten  light, 
And  give  back  sunshine  with  an  added  glow, 

To  wile  each  moment  with  a  fresh  delight, 
And  part  of  memory's  "best  contentment  grow* 

0,  how  her  voice,  as  with  an  inmate's  right, 
Into  the  strangest  heart  would  welcome  go, 

And  make  it  sweet,  and  ready  to  become 

Of  white  and  gracious  thoughts  the  ciiosen  home  I 

JSTone  looked  upon  her  hut  he  straightway  thought 
Of  all  the  greenest  depths  of  country  cheer, 

And  into  each  one's  heart  was  freshly  brought 
What  was  to  him  the  sweetest  time  of  year 

So  was  her  every  look  and  motion  fraught 
With  out-of-door  delights  sad  forest  lere ; 

Not  the  first  violet  on  a  woodland  lea 

Seemed  a  more  visible  gift  of  spriag  than  she, 

'AIT   INCIDENT  W  A  BATLKOAD    QJJL 

He  spoke  of  Burns :  men  rude  and  rough 
Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 
"Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple  stuff 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 

And,  when  he  read,  they  forward  leaned, 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears, 
His  brook-like  songs  whom  glory  never  weaned 
From  humble  smiles  Jind  tears. 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 
Sun-like,  o'er  faces  brown  and  hard, 
As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 

Some  presence  of  the  bard- 
It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 
And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  pure  and  strong 
In  high  humanity. 

I  thought,  these  men  will  carry  hence 
Promptings  their  former  life  above, 
And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,  truth,  and  love. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side, 
Freely  among  his  children  all, 
And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide, 
Wherein  some  grains  may  falL 

There  is  no  wind  hut  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  true  and  open  life, 
Which  burst,  unlooked-for,  into  high-souled  deeds, 
With  wayside  beauty  rife. 
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We  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 
Some  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth, 
Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bear  flowers 
Whose  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 
These  promises  of  wider  bliss. 
Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  eannof  die, 
In  sunny  hours  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began, 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all. 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 

And  thus,  among  the  untaught  poor, 
Great  deeds  arid  feelings  find  a  home, 
That  cnst  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

O,  mighty  brother-soul  of  man, 
Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high, 
Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 
O'er-roof  infinity ! 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul, 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win. 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole : 

In  his  broad  breast  the  feeling  deep 
That  struggled  on  the  many*s  tongue, 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose  surges  leap 
O'er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 

All  thought  begins  in  feeling, — wide 
In  the  great  mass  Its  base  is  hid, 
Anol,  narrowing  up  to  thought,  stands  glorified 
A  moveless  pyramid, 

For  is  he  far  astray  who  deems 
That  every  hope,  which  rises  and  grows  broad 
In  the  world's  heart,  by  ordered  impulse  streams 
From  the  great  heart  of  God. 

God  wills,  man  hopes :  in  common  souls 
Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefined, 
Till  from  the  poet's  tongue  the  message  rolls 
A  blessing  to  his  kind, 

Never  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and  fear 
To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three  " 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century ; — 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  dny, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 

THE  FIBBT  SNOW  PALL. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 


>orest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
*ed  inch-deep  with  pearL 


And  the  p 
Was  rid 

From  sheds,  new-roofed  with  Carrara, 

Caine  chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down, 

And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood, 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood, 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 
SSayii.g,  *'  Farther,  who  makes  it  snow  I* 

And  1  toll  of  the  good  Allfather 
Who  cares  for  us  all  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snowfall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 

When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  that  deep-stabbed  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"  The  saow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall  ? n 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  hei; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  gi^en  to  her  sister 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

TIIE    COITETIN1. 

Zekle  crep*  up,  quite  unbeknown, 

An'  peeked  in  thru  the  winder. 
An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

Jith  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

Agin*  the  chimbly  crooknecks  hung,  " 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  old  queen's  arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  wannut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 

Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  I 
An'  leetle  fires  danced  all  about 

The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 
Looked  warm  from  floor  to  ceiling 

An'  she  looked  full  as  rosy  agin 
Ez  th'  apples  she  was  peeliu'. 

She  heerd  a  foot  an'  knowed  it,  tu, 

Araspin*  on  the  scraper, — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelins  flew 

Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  1'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o*  the  seekle; 
His  heart  kep'  goin*  pitypat, 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

In  the  winter  of  1854-5,  Mr.  Lowell  deliver-* 
ed,  in  the  course  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 
Boston,  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  'Bri- 
tish Poets,  which  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  large  audiences,  and  doubtless  had  their  in- 
fluence in  the  author's  appointment  the  same 
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season  as  the  successor  of  Professor  Longfellow 
in  the  chair  of  the  modern  languages  and  belles- 
lettres  in  Harvard  College.  According  to  cus- 
tom, he  passed  a  year  in  Europe  in  study,  chiefly 
in  Germany,  to  qualify  himself  for  these  new 
duties,  returning  home  in  the  summer  of  1856. 
In  1864,  Mr.  Lowell  published  Fireside  Travels, 
a  series  of  papers  graphic  in  description  and  or 
a  high  vein  of  philosophical  hnmor,  including, 
u  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Agot" ik  A  Moosehead 
Journal,"  u  Leaves  from  my  Journal  in  Italy  and 
Elsewhere."  A  new  series,  from  his  pen,  of  the 
Biglow  Papery  published  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly during  the  late  civil  war,  attracted  much 
attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  their 
wit  and  humor,  and  practical  philosophy  ap- 
plied to  the  topics  of  the  day.  Mr.  Lowell,  in 
1863,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Korton, 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  North  American 
Review,  to  which  he  is  now  a  constant  contribu- 
tor of  political  and  other  papers.  His  pen  is 
also  readily  to  be  traced  in  the  literary  criti- 
cisms. 

**  The  Biglow  Papers:  Second  Serie^  were 
printed  In  book  form  in  1867 — the  last  of 
those  piquant  satires  that  Mr.  Lowell  expects 
to  write.  Under  the  Willows,  and  other  Poems, 
appeared  two  years  later.  It  was  the  first  col- 
lection of  the  author's  poems  since  1848.  Seve- 
ral humorous  pieces  were  omitted,  as  well  as 
uEitz  Adam's  Story  n  (published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  January,  186*7),  which  was  reserved  to 
find  its  fitting  place  in  a  connected  series.  Beside 
the  poem  that  names  the  volume,  and  attrac- 
tive tor  its  sympathetic  communion  with  nature 
in  the  freshness  of  early  spring,  the  reader  finds 
many  to  linger  over  and  torn  back  to>  swxh  as 
Pictures  from  Appledore;  th^  Yoyage  to  Vln- 
land;  a  Winter  Evening  Hymn  to  My  Fire;  to 
H.  W.  Longfellow  on  Ms  Birthday,  February  27, 
1867;  On  Board  the  Seventy-Six,  written  for 
Mr.  Bryant's  seventieth  birthday,  November  3, 
1864;  the  Ode  recited  at  the  Harvard  Com- 
memoration, July  21,  1865;  and  not  least,  The 
Courtin7,  now  fourfold  the  size  of  its  first  draft. 
The  Cathedral,  a  meditative  poem  in  blank 
verse,  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Chartres,  won  in- 
stant favor  on  its  appearance  in  18(59,  by  its 
introspective  and  even  mystic  spirit,  which 
pierced  through  the  artistic  pomps  of  the 
sanctuary  to  search  into  the  dimly  revealed 
spiritual  truths.  These  works  were  followed 
by  the  issue  of  Mr.  Lowell's  Poetical  WorJcs  in 
four  distinct  editions,  and  the  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfalf  illustrated. 

Two  volumes  of  essays  written  at  intervals, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  Among  my  Boolcs, 
1870,  and  My  Study  Windows,  1871,  placed  Mr. 
Lowell  in  the  front  rank  of  American  critics 
and  essayists.  The  former  contained  some; 
elaborate  and  scholarly  papers  on  Dryden, 
Witchcraft,  Shakespeare,  Lessing,  Rousseau  and 
the  Sentimentalists,  and  New  England  two 
centuries  ago. .  The  latter,  meant  by  its  title  to 
"imply  both  the  books  within  and  the  world 
without,"  was  a  collection  more  miscellaneous 
in  its  character,  and  perhaps  more  popular  in 
its  themes.  Besides  discriminative  articles  on 
Carlyle,  Abraham  .Lincoln,  Percival,  Tlioreau, 


Swinburne,  Chaucer,  Pope,  and  Emerson  as  a 
lecturer,  —  garden  acquaintances  were  pleas- 
antly chatted  about,  some  good  words  were 
said  for  winter,  and  some  well-pointed  remarks 
were  addressed  to  the  correction  of  a  u  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners." 

*^  THE  COURTIN*. 

God  makes  seeh  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Fur  "z  as  you  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonshine  an*  snow  on  field  an*  hill, 

All  silence  an*  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep*  up  quite  unbeknown 

An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder, 
An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

Jlih  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 

With  half  a  cord  o*  wood  in — 
There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 

To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  sfaofc  sparkles  out 

Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her, 
An'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 

The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin*  the  chimbley  crook-necks  iumgy 

An*  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilm*, 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin'. 

'Twas  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  cretur7 
A  dogrose  blusbin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter- 
He  was  six  foot  o*  man,  A  1, 

Clean  grit  an'  htim&n  natnr* ; 
None  could  n't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 

Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighten 

He  'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Hed  squired  *em,  danced  *em,  druv  *era» 

Fust  this  one,  an*  tinea  thet,  by  spells — 
All  is,  he  could  n't  love  *em. 

But  long  o'  her  his  veins  'oul-d  run. 

All  crinkly  lik-e  curled  maple, 
The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o7  sun 

Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap'iL 

She  thought  no  v'iee  bed  fieeh.  a  swing 

Ez  Msu  in  the  choir; 
My!  when  he  made  Old  Hunderd  rin& 

She  knowetf  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An*  she  *d  blush  scarlit  right  in  prayer, 

When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 
Felt  somehow  thru'  its  crown  a  pair 

0'  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  somel 
She  seemed  to  've  gut  a,  new  soul, 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he*d  come, 
Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an*  knowed  it  fcu, 

A-raspin*  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelin's  flesr 

Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper* 

He  kin'  £>'  1'itered  on  the  mat 
£ome  doubtfle  o1  the  fickle, 
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His  heart  kepf  goin*  pity-pat, 
But  hern  went  pity  Zekle- 

An'  yit  s"he  gin  ber  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  thcugh  she  wished  him  furderr 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 
Pairin'  away  like  murder, 

"You  want  to  see  niy  Pa,  I  s'pose?"" 

'•  Wall .  .  *  .  no  .  ,  .  .  I  come  dnsignin'" — 

"  To  see  my  Ma  ?     She  is  sprinklin'  clones 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'ninV 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 

Or  don't,  'ould  be  presumin' ; 
Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 

Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other, 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  could  n't  ha'  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  "  I'd  better  call  agin ; " 
Says  she,  "  Think  likely,  Mister;" 

Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin, 
An7  ....  Wall,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

When  Ma  himeby  upon  Jem  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An*  teary  roun*  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes1  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  expressing 
Tell  mother  see  how  metiers  stood, 

And  gin  *em  both  her  blessin*. 

Then  the  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  nieetin*  come  nex'  Sunday. 

AN  AUTOGRAPH. 

Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  exprest, 
'Tis  his  at  last  who  says  it  best,  — 
I'll  try  my  fortune  with  the  rest. 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 

"Lo,  time  and  space  enough,"  we  cry, 
"  To  write  an  epic !  "  so  we  try 
Our  nibs  upon  the  edge,  and  die. 

Muse  not  which  way  the  pen  to  hold, 
Luck  hates  the  slow  and  loves  the  bold, 
Soon  come  the  darkness  and  the  cold* 

Greatly  begin  !  though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime,  — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

Ah  !  with  what  lofty  hope  we  came! 
But  we  forget  it,  dream  of  fame, 
And  scrawl  as  I  do  here,  a  name. 

**  MAHMOOI)  THE  IMAGE-BREAKER. 

Old  events  have  modern  meanings ;    only  that 

survives 
Of  past  history  which  finds  kindred  in  all  hearts 

and  lives, 

Mahmood,  once,  the  idol-breaker,  spreader  of  the 
Faith, 


Was  at  Sumnat   tempted   sorely,   as   the  legend 
saith. 

In   the    great   Pagoda's    centre,    monstrous   and 

abhorred, 
Granite  on  a  throne  of  granite,  sat  the  temple's 

lord. 

Mahmood    paused    a  moment,    silenced    by   the 

silent  face 
That,  with  eyes  of  stone  unwavering,   awed  the 

ancient  place. 

Then  the   Brahmins   knelt  before  him,    by  his 

doubt  made  bold, 
Pledging  for  their  idors  ransom  countless  gems 

and  gold. 

Gold  was  yellow  dirt  to  Mahmood,  but  of  precious 

use, 
Since  from  it  the  roots   of  power  suck  a  potent 

juice. 

"Were  yon  stone  alone  in  question,  this  would 

please  me  well/' 
Mahmood  said ;  **  but,  with  the  block  there,  I  my 

truth  must  sell. 

"  Wealth  and  rule  slip  down  with  Fortune  as  her 

wheel  turns  round, 
He    who    keeps    his    faith,   he  %only  cannot  be 

discrowned. 

"Little  were  a  change  of  station,  loss  of  life  or 

crown, 
But  the  wreck  were  past  retrieving  if  the  Man 

fell  down." 

So   his   iron   mace  he  lifted,  smote  with  might 

and  main, 
And  the  idol,  on  the  pavement  tumbling,  burst  in 

twain. 

Luck    obeys   the    downright  striker;    from  the 

hollow  core, 
Fifty  times  the  Brahmins'  offer  deluged  all  the 

floor. 

*^  UNDER   THE    WILLOWS. 

Frank-hearted  hostess  of  the  field  and  wood, 
Gypsy  whose  roof  is  every  spreading  tree, 
June  is  the  pearl  of  our  New  England  year. 
Still  a  surprisal,  though  expected  long, 
Her  coming  startles.     Long  she  lies  in  wait, 
Makes  many  a  feint,   p«eps  forth,  draws  coyly 

back, 

Then,  from  some  southern  ambush  in  the  sky, 
"With  one   great   gush   of   blossoms   storms    the 

world. 

A  week  ago  the  sparrow  was  divine; 
The  blue-bird  shifting  his  light  load  of  song 
From  post  to  post  along  the  cheerless  fence, 
Was  as  a  rhymer  ere  the  poet  come; 
But  now,  0  rapture  !  sunshine  winged  and  voiced, 
Pipe  blown  through  by  the  warm  wild  breath  of 

the  West, 

Shepherding  his  soft  droves  of  fleecy  cloud, 
G-ladness  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  all  in  one, 
The  bobolink  has  come,  and,  like  the  soul 
Of  the  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird, 
G-urgles  in  ecstacy  we  know  not  what 
Save  June!    Dear  June  !    Now  God  be  praised,  be 

praised  for  June. 
***#        *•*##•** 

But  June  is  full  of  invitations  sweet, 

Forth  from  the  chimney's  yawn  and  thrice-read 

tomes 

TO  leisurely  delights  and  sauntering  thoughts 
That  brook  no  ceiling  narrower  than  the  blue. 
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The  cnerryT  drest  for  bridal,  at  my  pane 

Brushes,  then  listens,  W  ill  he  come!     The  bee. 

All  dusty  as  a  miller,  takes  his  toll 

Of  powdery  gold  and  grumbles.    What  a  day 

To  sun  me  and  do  nothing!     Nay,  I  think 

Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 

The  student's  wiser  business;  the  brain 

That  forages  all  climes  to  line  its  cells, 

Banging  both  worlds  on  lightest  wings  of  wish, 

Will  not  distil  the  juices  it  has  sucked 

To  the  sweet  substance  of  pellucid  thought, 

Except  for  him  who  hath  the  secret  learned 

To  mix  his  blood  with  sunshine,  and  to  take 

The  winds  into  his  pulses.     Hush!     *Tis  he! 

My  oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire, 

Is  come  at  last,  and,  ever  on  the  watch, 

Switches  the  pack-thread  I  had  lightly  wound 

About  the  bough  to  help  his  housekeeping ;  — 

Twitches  and  scouts  by  turns,  blessing  his  luck, 

Yet  fearing  me  who  laid  it  in  his  way, 

Nor,  more  than  wiser  we  in  our  affairs, 

Divines  the  providence  that  hides  and  helps. 

Heave  ho!     Heave  ho!  he  whistles  as  the  twine 

Slackens  its  hold ;  once  more,  now  !  and  a  flash. 

Lightens  across  the  sunlight  to  the  elm 

Where  his  mate  dangles  at  her  cup  of  felt. 

Nor  all  his  booty  is  the  thread ;  he  trails 

My  loosened  thought  with  it  along  the  air, 

And  1  must  follow,  would  I  ever  find 

The  inward  rhyme  to  all  this  wealth  of  life. 

*  #  *  *          #•"*          *          * 

In  Jutie  'tis  good  to  lie  beneath  a  tree" 
While  the  blithe  season  comforts  every  sense, 
Steeps  all  the  brain  in  rest,  and  heals  the  heart, 
Brimming  it  o'er  with,  sweetness  unawares, 
Fragrant  and  silent  as  that  rosy  snow 
Wherewith  the  pitying  apple-tree  fills  up 
And  tenderly  lines  some  last  year  robin's  nest. 
There  muse  I  of  old  times,  old  hopes,  old  friends,— 
Old   friends  I     The  writing  of  those  words  has 

borne 

My  fancy  backward  to  the  gracious  past, 
The  generous  pasty  when  all  was  possible, 
For  all  was  then  untried ;  the  years  between 
Have  taught  some  sweet,  some  bitter  lessons,  none 
Wiser  than  this,  —  to  spend  in  all  things  else, 
But  of  old  friends  to  be  most  miserly. 
Each  year  to  ancient  friendship  adds  a  ring. 
As  to  an  oak,  and  precious  more  and  more, 
Without  deservingness  or  help  of  ours, 
They  grow,  and,  silent,  wider  spread  each  year, 
Their  unbonght  ring  of  shelter  or  of  shade. 
Sacred  to  me  the  lichens  on  the  bark 
Which  Nature's  milliners  would  scrape  away; 
Most  dear  and  sacred  every  withered  limb  1 
*Tis  good  to  set  them  early,  for  our  faith 
Pines  as  we  age,  and,  after  wrinkles  come, 
Few  plant,  but  water  dead  ones  with  vain  tears. 

**THK  CATHEDRAL  — r-AN  EXTRACT. 

So,  musing  o'er  the  problem  which  was  best, — 

A  life  wide- windowed,  shining  all  abroad, 

Or  curtains  drawn  to  shield  from  sight  profane 

The  rites  we  pay  to  the  mysterious  I, — 

With  outward  senses  furloughed  and  head  bowed 

I  followed  some  fine  instinct  in  my  feet, 

Till,  to  unbend  me  from  the  loom  of  thought, 

Looking  up  suddenly,  I  found  mine  eyes 

Confronted  with  the  minster's  vast  repose. 

Silent  and  gray  as  forest-leaguered  cliff 

Left  inland  by  the  ocean's  slow  retreat, 

That  hears  afar  the  breeze-borne  rote,  and  longs, 

Remembering  shocks  of  surf  that  clomb  and  fell, 


Spume-sliding  down  the  baffled  decuman, 

It  rose  before  me,  patiently  remote 

From  the  great  tides  of  life  it  breasted  once, 

Hearing  the  noise  of  men  as  in  a  dream. 

I  stood  before  the  triple  northern  port, 

Where  dedicated  shapes  of  saints  and  kings, 

Stern  faces  bleared  with  immemorial  watcJb^ 

Looked  down  benignly  grave  and  seemed  to  say, 

Ye  come  and  go  incessant;  we  remain 

Safe  in  the  hallowed  quiets  of  the  pa&t? 

Be  reverent,  ye  who  flit  and  are  forgot, 

Offaiih  so  nobly  realized  as  1M*~ 

I  seem  to  have  heard  it  said  by  learned  folk 

Who  drench  you  with  aesthetics  till  you  jfeal 

As  if  all  beauty  were  a  ghastly  bore, 

The  faucet  t®  let  loose  a  wash  of  words, 

That  Gothic  is  not  Grecian,  therefore  worsej 

But,  being  convinced  by  much  experiment 

How  little  inventiveness  .there  is  in  man. 

Grave  copier  of  copies,  I  give  thanks 

For  a  new  relish,  careless  to  inquire 

My  pleasure's  pedigree,  if  so  it  please, 

Nobly,  I  mean,  nor  renegade  to  art. 

The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  its  perfectness, 

Unanswerable  as  Euclid,  self-contained, 

The  one  thing  finished  in  this  hasty  worfd, 

Forever  finished,  though  the  barbarous  pit, 

Fanatical  on  hearsay,  stamp  and  shout 

As  if  a  miracle  could  be  encored. 

But  ah!  this  other,  this  that  never  ends, 

Still  climbing,  luring  fancy  still  to  climb, 

As  full  of  morals  half-divined  as  life, 

Graceful,  .grotesque,  with  ever  new  surprise 

Of  hazardous  caprices  sure  to  please, 

Heavy  as  nightmare,  airy-light  as  fera, 

Imagination's  very  self  in  stone ! 

With  one  long  sigh  of  infinite  release 

From  pedantries  past,  present,  or  to  eorae, 

I  looked,  and  owned  myself  a  happy  Goth. 

Your  blood  is  mine,  ye  architects  of  dream,* 

Builders  of  aspiration  incomplete, 

So  more  consummate,  souls  self-confident, 

Who  felt  your  own  thought  worthy  of  record 

In  monumental  pomp  !     No  Grecian  drop 

Rebukes  these  veins  that  leap  with  kindred  tlmS, 

After  long  exile,  to  the  mother-tongue. 

Ovid  in  Pontus,  puling  for  his  Rome 

Of  men  invirile  and  disnatured  dames 

That  poison  sucked  from  the  Attic  bloom  decayed, 

Shrank  with  a  shudder  from  the  blue-eyed  race 

Whose  force  rough  handed  should  renew  the  world, 

And  from  the  dregs  of  Romulus  express     - 

Such  wine  as  Dante  poured,  or  he  who  blew 

Roland's  vain  blast,  or  sang  the  Campeador 

In  verse  that  clanks  like  armor  ia  the  charge,  — 

Homeric  juice,  if  brimmed  in  Odin's  horn. 

And  they  could  build,  if  not  the  columned  fame 

That  from  the  height  gleamed  seaward  many-hued, 

Something  more  friendly  with  their  ruder  skies; 

The  gray  spire,  molten  now  in  driving  mist, 

Now  lulled  with  the  incommunicable  blue ; 

The  carvings  touched  to  meanings  new  with  snow, 

Or  commented  with  fleeting  grace  of  shade  ; 

The  statues,  motley  as  man's  memory, 

Partial  as  that,  so  mixed  of  true  and  false, 

History  and  legend  meeting  with  a  kiss 

Across  this  bound-mark  where  their  realms  uoa- 

fine ; 

The  painted  windows,  frecking  gloom,  with  glow, 
Dusking  the  sunshine  which  they  seem  to  cheer, 
Meet  symbol  of  the  senses  and  the  soul; 
And  the  whole  pile,  grim  with  Ah£ 

thought 
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Of  life  and  death,  and  doom,  life's  equal  fee, — 

These  were  before  me;  and  I  gazed  abashed, 

Child  of  an  age  tliat  lectures,  not  creates, 

Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  awful  Past, 

And  twittering  round  the  work  of  larger  men, 

As  we  had  builded  what  we  but  deface. 

Par  up  the  great  bells  wallowed  in  delight, 

Tossing  their  clangors  o'er  the  heedless  town, 

To  call  the  worshippers  who  never  came, 

Or  women  mostly,  in  loath  twos  and  threes, 

I  entered,  reverent  of  whatever  shrine 

Guards  piety  and  solace  for  my  kind 

Or  gives  the  soul  a  moment's  truce  of  Godr 

And  shared  decorous  in  the  ancient  rite 

My  sterner  fathers  held  idolatrous. 

The  service  over,  I  was  tranced  in  thought: 

Solemn  the  deepening  vaults,  and  most  to  me, 

Presh  from  the  fragile  realm  of  deal  and  paint, 

Or  brick  mock-pious  with  a  marble  front ; 

Solemn  the  lift  of  high- embowered  roof, 

The  clustered  stems  that  spread  in  boughs  dis- 

leaved, 

Through  which  the  organ  blew  a  dream  of  storm, — 
Though  not  more  potent  to  sublime  with  awe 
And  shut  the  heart  up  in  tranquillity, 
Than  aisles  to  me  familiar  that  o'erarcn 
The  conscious  silences  of  brooding  woods, 
Centurial  shadows,  cloisters  of  the  elk ; 
Tet  here  was  sense  of  undefined  regret, 
Irreparable  loss,  uncertain  what : 
Was  all  this  grandeur  but  anachronism,  — 
A  shell  divorced  of  its  informing  life, 
Where  the  priest  housed  him  like  a  hermit  crab, 
An  alien  to  that  faith  of  elder  days 
That  gathered  round  it  this  fair  Kbape  of  stone  t 
Is  old  Religion  but  a  spectre  now, 
Haunting  the  solitude  of  darkened  minds, 
Mocked  out  of  memory  by  the  sceptic  day? 
Is  there  no  corner  safe  from  peeping  Doubt, 
Since  Gutenberg  made  thought  cosmopolite 
And  stretched  electric  threads  from  mind  to  mind  ? 
Kay,  did  Faith  build  this  wonder  ?  or  did  Pear, 
That  makes  a  fetish  and  misnames  it  God 
(Blockish  or  metaphysic,  matters  not), 
Contrive  this  coop  to  shut  its  tyrant  in, 
Appeased   with   playthings,   that  he   might  not 

harm? 

****** 
Thou  beautiful  Old  Time,  now  hid  away 
In  the  Past's  valley  of  Avilion, 
Haply,  like  Arthur,  till  thy  wound  be  healed, 
Then  to  reclaim  the  sword  and  crown  again ! 
ThriSfe  beautiful  to  us ;  perchance  less  fair 
To  who  possessed  thee,  as  a  mountain  seems 
To  dwellers  round  its  bases  but  a  heap 
Of  barren  obstacle  that  lairs  the  storm. 
And  the  avalanche's  silent  bolt  holds  back 
Leashed  with  a  hair,  —  meanwhile  some  far-ofi 

clown, 

Hereditary  d  elver  of  the  plain, 
Sees  it  an  unmoved  vision  of  repose, 
Nest  of  the  morning,  and  conjectures  there 
The  dance  of  streams  to  idle  shepherds*  pipes, 
And  fairer  habitations  softly  hung 
On  breezy  slopes,  or  hid  in  valleys  cool, 
For  happier  men.     No  mortal  ever  dreams 
That  the  scant  isthmus  he  encnmps  upon 
Between  two  oceans,  one,  the  Stormy,  passed, 
And  one,  the  Peaceful,  yet  to  venture  on, 
Has  been  th  ,t  future  whereto  prophets  yearned 
For  the  fulfilment  of  Earth's  cheated  hope, 
Shall  be  that  past  which  nerve^s  poets  moan 
As  the  lost  opportunity  of  song. 


** SHAKESPEARE  OXCE   MORE  —  FROM  AMOXG    MY  BOOKS. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  language  be 
rich  enough  to  maintain  more  than  one  truly  great 
poet,  —  and  whether  there  be  more  than  one  pe- 
riod, and  that  very  short,  in  the  life  of  a  lan- 
guage, when,  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  great  poet 
is  possible.  It.  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  rarest 
pieces  of  good-luck  that  ever  fell  to  the  share  of 
a  race,  that,  (as  was  true  of  Shakespeare)  its 
most  rhythmic  genius,  its  acutest  intellect,  its 
profoundest  imagination,  and  its  healthiest  un- 
derstanding should  have  been  combined  in  one 
man,  and  that  he  should  have  arrived  at  the  full 
development  of  his  powers  at  the-  moment  when 
the  material  in  which  he  was  to  work  —  that  won- 
derful composite  called  English,  the  best,  result 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues  —  was  in  its  freshest 
perfection.  The  English-speaking  nations  should 
build  a  monument  to  the  misguided  enthusiasts 
of  the  Plain  of  Shinar;  for,  as  the  mixture  of 
many  bloods  seems  to  have  made  them  the  most 
vigorous  of  modern  races,  so  has  the  mingling  of 
divers  speeches  given  them  a  language  which  is 
perhaps  the  noblest  vehicle  of  poetic  thought  that 
ever  existed. 

Had  Shakespeare  been  born  fifty  years  earlier, 
he  would  have  been  cramped  by  a  book-language 
not  yet  flexible  enough  for  the  demands  of  rhythmic 
emotion,  not  yet  sufficiently  popularized  for  the 
naturnl  and  familiar  expression  of  supreme 
thought,  not  yet  so  rich,  in  metaphysical  phrase 
as  to  render  possible  that  ideal  representation  of 
the  great  passions  which  is  the.  aim  and  end  of 
Art,  »ot  yet  subdued  by  practice  and  general 
consent  to  a  definiteness  of  accentuation  essential 
to  ease  and  congruity  of  metrical  arrangement. 
Had  he  been  born  fifty  years  later,  his  ripened 
manhood  would  have  found  itself  in  an  England 
absorbed  and  angry  with  the  solution  of  political- 
and  religious  problems,  from  which  his  whole 
nature  was  averse,  instead  of  in  that  Elizabethan 
social  system,  ordered  and  planetary  in  functions 
and  degrees  as  the  angelic  hierarchy  of  the  Are- 
opagite,  where  his  contemplative  eye  could  crowd 
itself  with  various  and  brilliant  pictures  and 
whence  his  impartial  brain  —  one  lobe  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  Normanly  refined  and  the 
other  Saxonly  sagacious  —  could  draw  its  morals 
of  courtly  and  worldly  wisdom,  its  lessons  of 
prudence  and  magnanimity.  In  estimating  Shake- 
speare, it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  like 
Goethe,  he  was  essentially  observer  and  artist, 
and  incapable  of  partisanship.  The  passions, 
actions,  sentiments,  whose  character  and  results 
he  delighted  tq  watch  and  to  reproduce,  are  those 
of  man  in  society  as  it  existed ;  and  it  no  more 
occurred  to  him  to  question  the  right  of  that  so- 
ciety to  exist  than  to  criticise  the  divine  ordina- 
tion of  the  seasons.  His  business  was  with  men 
as  they  were,  not  with  man  as  he  ought  to  be,  — 
witb  the  human  soul  as  it  is  shaped  or  twisted 
into  character  by  the  complex  experience  of  life, 
not  in  its  abstract  essence,  as  something  to  be 
.saved  or  lost.  During  the  .first  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  centre  of  intellectual  inter- 
est was  rather  in  the  other  world  than  in  this, 
rather  in  the  region  of  thought  and  principle  and 
conscience  than,  in  actual  life.  It  was  a  genera- 
tion in  which  the  poet  was,  and  felt  himself,  out 
of  place.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  our  most  imagina- 
tive mind  since  Shakespeare,  found  breathing- 
room,  for  a  time,  among  tbe  "  0  altitudmes  !  "  of 
religious  speculation,  but  soon  descended  to  oc- 
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cupy  himself  with  the  exactitudes  of  science. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  half  a  century  earlier  would 
have  been  Fletcher's  rival,  compels  his  clipped 
fancy  to  the  conventual  discipline  of  prose,  (Maid 
Marian  turned  nun,)  and  waters  his  poetic  wine 
with  doctrinal  eloquence,  Milton  is  saved  from 
making  total  shipwreck  of  his  large-utteraneed 
genius  on  the  desolate  Neman's  Land  of  a  reli- 
gious epic  only  by  the  lucky  help  of  Satan  and 
his  colleagues,  with  whom,  as  foiled  rebels  and 
republicans,  he  cannot  conceal  his  sympathy.  As 
purely  poet,  Shakespeare  would  have  come  too 
late,  had  his  lot  fallen  in  that  generation.  In 
mind  and  temperament  too  exoteric  for  a  mystic, 
his  imagination  could  not  have  at  once  illustrated 
the  influence  of  his  epoch  and  escaped  from  it, 
like  that  of  Browne;  the  equilibrium  of  his  judg- 
ment, essential  to  him  as  an  artist,  but  equally 
removed  from  propagandism,  whether  as  enthu- 
siast or  logician,  would  have  unfitted  him  for  the 
pulpit ;  and  his  intellectual  being  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  outward  life 
and  Nature  to  have  found  satisfaction,  as  Milton's 
could,  (and  perhaps  only  by  reason  of  his  blind- 
ness,) in  a  world  peopled  by  purely  imaginary 
figures.  We  might  fancy  him  becoming  a  great 
statesman,  but  he  lacked  the  social  position  which 
could  have  opened  that  career  to  him.  What  we 
mean  when  we  say  Shakespeare,  is  something  in- 
conceivable either  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  or  the  Commonwealth,  and  which  would 
have  been  impossible  after  the  Restoration.  .  .  . 
I  have  said  that  it  was  doubtful  if  Shakespeare 
had  any  conscious  moral  intention  in  his  writings. 
I  meant  only  that  he  was  purely  and  primarily  poet. 
And  while  he  was  an  English  poet  in  a  sense  that 
is  true  of  no  other,  his  method  was  thoroughly 
Greek,  yet  with  this  remarkable  difference,  —  that, 
while  the  Greek  dramatists  took  purely  national 
themes  and  gave  them  a  universal  interest  by 
their  mode  of  treatment,  he  took  what  may  be 
called  cosmopolitan  traditions,  legends  of  human 
nature,  and  nationalized  them  by  the  infusion  of 
his  perfectly  Anglican  breadth  of  character  and 
solidity  of  understanding.  Wonderful  as  his  imag-^ 
ination  and  fancy  are,  his  perspicacity  and  artistic 
discretion  are  more  so.  This  country  tradesman's 
son,  coming  up  to  London,  could  set  high-bred 
wits,  like  Beaumont,  uncopiable  lessons  in  draw- 
ing gentlemen  such  as  are  seen  nowhere  else  but 
on  the- canvas  of  Titian;  he  could  take  Ulysses 
away  from  Homer  and  expand  the  shrewd  and 
crafty  islander  into  a  statesman  whose  words  are 
the  pith  of  history.  But  what  makes  him  yet 
more  exceptional  was  his  utterly  unimpeachable 
judgment,  and  that  poise  of  character  which  ena- 
bled him  to  be  at  once  the  greatest  of  poets  and 
so  unnoticeable  a  good  citizen  as  to  leave  no  inci- 
dents for  biography.  His  material  was  never  far- 
sought;  (it  is  still  disputed  whether  the  fullest 
head  of  which  we  have  record  were  cultivated 
beyond  the  range  of  grammar-school  precedent  I) 
b.ut  he  used  it  with  a  poetic  instinct  which  we 
cannot  parallel,  identified  himself  with  it,  yet 
remained  always  its  born  and  questionless  mas- 
ter. He  finds  the  Clown  and  Fool  upon  the  srage, 
• — he  makes  them  the  tools  of  his  pleasantry,  his 
satire,  and  even  his  pathos;  he  finds  a  fading 
rustic  superstition,  and  shapes  out  of  it  ideal 
Pucks,  Titanias,  and  Ariels,  in  whose  existence 
statesmen  and  scholars  believe  forever.  Always 
poet,  he  subjects  all  to  the  ends  of  his  art,  and 
gives  in  Hamlet  the  churchyard  ghost,  but  with 
the  cothurnus  on,  —  the  messenger  of  God's  re- 
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veuge  against  murder;  always  philosopher,  he 
traces  in  Macbeth  the  metaphysics  of  apparitions, 
painting  the  shadowy  Banquo  only  on  the  o'er- 
wrought  brain  of  the  murderer,  and  staining  the 
hand  of  his  wife-accomplice  (because  she  was  the 
more  refined  and  higher  nature)  with  the  dis- 
gustful blood-spot  that  is  not  there.  We  say  he 
had  no  moral  intention,  for  the  reason,  that,  as 
artist,  it  was  not  his  to  deal  with  realities,  but 
only  with  the  shows  of  things;  yet,  with  a  tem- 
perament so  juft.  an  insight  so  inevitable  as  his, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  moral  reality,  which 
underlies  the  mirage  of  the  poet's  vision,  should 
not.  always  be  suggested.  His  humor  and  satire 
are  never  of  the  destructive  kind;  what  he  does 
in  that  way  is  suggestive  only,  —  not  breaking 
bubbles  with  Thor's  hammer,  hut  puffing  them 
away  with  the  breath  of  a  clown,  or  shivering 
them  with  the  light  laugh  of  a  genial  cynic.  Men 
go  about  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  I  Was 
it  »  bit  of  phosphorus,  that  brain  whose  creations 
are  so  real,  that,  mixing  with  them,  we  feel  as 
if  we  ourselves  were  but  fleeting  magic-lantern 
shadows  ? 

But  higher  even  than  the  genius  we  rate  the 
character  of  this  unique  man,  and  the  grand  im- 
personality of  what  he  wrote.  What  has  he  told 
us  of  himself?  In  our  self-exploiting  nineteenth 
century,  with  its  melancholy  liver-complaint,  how 
serene  and  high  he  seems  I  If  he  had  sorrows, 
he  has  made  them  the  woof  of  everlasting  conso- 
lation to  his  kind  ;  and  if,  as  poets  are  wont  to 
whine,  the  outward  world  was  cold  to  him,  its 
biting  air  did  but  trace  itself  in  loveliest  frost- 
work of  fancy  on  the  many  windows  of  that  self- 
centred  and  cheerful  soul. 


**  ON  A  CERTAIN  CONDESCENSION  UT  FOREIGNERS  — 
MY   STUDY  WINDOWS* 

Till  after  our  Civil  War  it  never  seemed  to  enter 
the  head  of  any  foreigner,  especially  of  any  Eng- 
lishman, that  an  American  had  what  could  be 
called  a  country,  except  as  a  place  to  eat,  sleep, 
and  trade  in.  Then  it  seemed  to  strike  them  sud- 
denly. **  By  Jove,  you  know,  fellahs  don't  fight 
like  that  for  a  shop- till !  "  No,  I  rather  think  not. 
To  Americans  America  is  something  more  than  a 
promise  and  an  expectation.  It  has  a  past  and 
traditions  of  its  own.  A  descent  from  men  who 
sacrificed  everything  and  came  hither,  not  to  better 
their  fortunes,  but  to  plant  their  idea  in  virgin 
soil,  should  be  a  good  pedigree.  There  was  never 
colony  save  this  that  went  forth,  not  to  seek  gold, 
but  God.  Is  it  not  as  well  to  have  sprung  from 
such  as  these  as  from  some  burly  beggar  who 
came  over  with.  Wilhelmus  Conquestor,  unless, 
indeed,  a  line  grow  better  as  it  runs  farther  away 
from  stalwart  ancestors  ?  And  for  history,  it  is 
dry  enough,  no  doubt,  in  the  books,  but,  for  all 
that,  is  of  a  kind  that  tells  in  the  blood.  I  haye 
admitted  that  Carlyle's  sneer  had  a  show  of  truth 
in  it.  But  what  does  he  himself,  like  a  true  Scot, 
admire  in  the  Hohenzollerns  ?  First  of  all,  that 
they  were  canny,  a  thrifty,  "forehanded  race, 
Next,  that  they  made  a  good  fight  from  generation 
to  generation  with  the  chaos  around  them.  That 
is  precisely  the  battle  which  the  English  race  on 
this  continent  has  been  carrying  doughtily  on  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Doughtily  and  silently, 
for  you  cannot  hear  in  Europe  '  *  that  crash,  the 
death-song  of  the  perfect  tree,"  that  has  been 
going  on  here  from  sturdy  father  to  sturdy  son, 
and  making  this  continent  habitable  for  the  weaker 
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Old  World  "breed  that  has  swarmed  to  it  during 
the  last  half-century.  If  ever  men  did  a  good 
stroke  of  work  on  this  planet,  it  was  the  fore- 
fathers of  those  whom  you  are  wondering  whether 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  acknowledge  as  far-off 
cousins.  Alas,  man  of  genius,  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much,  could  you  see  nothing  more  than  the 
burning  of  a  foul  chimney  in  that  clash  of  Michael 
and  Satan  which  flamed  up  under  your  very  eyes? 

Before  our  war  we  were  to  Europe  but  a  huge 
mob  of  adventurers  and  shop-keepers.  Leigh 
Hunt  expressed  it  well  enough  when  he  said  that 
Jhe  could  never  think  of  America  without  seeing  a 
gigantic  counter  stretched  all  along  the  seaboard. 
Feudalism  had  by  degrees  made  commerce,  the 
great  civilizer,  contemptible.  But  a  tradesman 
with  sword  on  thigh  and  very  prompt  of  stroke 
was  not  only  redoubtable,  he  had  become  respect- 
able also  Few  people,  I  suspect,  alluded  twice 
to  a  needle  in  Sir  John  Hawkwood's  presence, 
after  that  doughty  fighter  had  exchanged"  it  for  a 
more  dangerous  tool  of  the  same  metal.  Democ- 
racy had  been  hitherto  only  a  ludicrous  effort  to 
reverse  the  laws  of  nature  by  thrusting  Cleon  into 
the  place  of  Pericles.  But  a  democracy  that  could 
fight  for  an  abstraction,  whose  members  held  life 
and  goods  cheap  compared  with  that  larger  life 
which  we  call  country,  was  not  merely  unheard- 
of,  but  portentous.  It  was  the  nightmare  of  the 
Old  World  taking  upon  itself  flesh  and  blood, 
turning  out  to  be  substance  and  not  dream. 
Since  the  Norman  crusader  clanged  down  upon 
the  tmrotie  of  the  porphyro-gemti,  carefully-draped 
appearances  had  never  received  such  a  shock,  had 
never  been  so  rudely  called  on  to  produce  their 
titles  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  Authority  has 
had  its  periods  not  unlike  those  of  geology,  and 
at  last  comes  Man  claiming  kingship  in  right  of 
his  mere  manhood.  The  world  of  the  Saurians 
might  be  in  some  respects  more  picturesque,  but 
the  march  of  events  is  inexorable,  and  it  is  by- 
gone. 

The  young  giant,  had  certainly  got  out  of  long- 
clothes.  He  had  become  the  enfant  terrible  of  the 
human  household.  It  was  not  and  will  not  be 
easy  for  the  world  (especially  for  our  British 
cousins)  to  look  upon  us  as  grown  up.  The 
youngest  of  nations,  its  people  must  also  be  young 
and  to  be  treated  accordingly,  was  the  syllogism, 
— as  if  libraries  did  not  make  all  nations  equally 
old  in  all  those  respects,  at  least,  where  age  is  an 
advantage  and  not  a  defect.  Youth,  no  doubt, 
has  its  good  qualities,  as  people  feel  who  are  los- 
ing it,  but  boyishness  is  another  thing.  We  had 
been  somewhat,  boyish  as  a  naticn,  a  little  loud, 
a.  little  pushing,  a  little  braggart  But  might  it 
not  partly  have  been  because  we  felt  that  we  had 
certain  claims  to  respect  that  were  not  admitted  ? 
The  war  which  established  our  position  as  a  vig- 
orous nationality  has  also  sobered  us.  A  nation, 
like  a  man,  cannot  look  death  in  the  eye  for  four 
years,  without  some  strange  reflections,  without 
arriving  at  some  clearer  consciousness  of  the 
stuff  it  is  made  of,  without  some  great  moral 
change.  Such  a  change,  or  the  beginning  of  it, 
no  observant  person  can  fail  to  see  here*  Our 
thought  and  our  politics,  our  bearing  as  a  people, 
are  assuming  a  manlier  tone.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  see  what  was  weak  in  democracy  as  well 
as  what  was  strong.  We  have  begun  obscurely 
to  recognize  that  things  do  not  go  of  themselves, 
and  that  popular  government  is  not  in  itself  a  pan- 
acea, is  no  better  than  any  other  form  except  as 
the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  people  make  it  so, 


and  that  when  men  undertake  to  do  their  own 
kingship,  they  enter  upon  the  dangers  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  func- 
tion. Above  all,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  on  the 
way  to  be  persuaded  that  no  government  can  be 
carried  on  by  declamation.  It  is  noticeable  also 
that  facility  of  communication  has  made  the  best 
English  and  French  thought  far  more  directly 
operative  here  than  ever  before.  Without  being" 
Europeanized,  our  discussion  of  important  ques- 
tions in  statesmanship,  political  economy,  in 
aesthetics,  is  taking  a  broader  scope  and  a  higher 
tone.  It  had  certainly  been  provincial,  one  might 
almost  say  local,  to  a  very  unpleasant  extent. 
Perhaps  our  experience  in  soldiership  has  taught 
us  to  value  training  more  than  we  have  been  pop- 
ularly wont.  We  may  possibly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, one  of  these  days,  that  self-made  men 
may  not  be  always  equally  skilful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wisdom,  may  not  be  divinely  commis- 
sioned to  fabricate  the  higher  qualities  of  opinion 
on  all  possible  topics  of  human  interest. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  be  the  most  common- 
schooled  and  the  least  cultivated  people  in  the 
world,  I  suppose  we  must  consent  to  endure  this 
condescending  manner  of  foreigners  toward  us. 
The  more  friendly  they  mean  to  be  the  more  ludi- 
crously prominent  it  becomes.  They  can  never 
appreciate  the  immense  amount  of  silent  work 
that  has  been  done  here,  making  this  continent 
slowly  fit  for  the  abode  of  man,  and  which  will 
demonstrate  itself,  let  us  hope,  in  the  character 
of  the  people.  Outsiders  can  only  be  expected 
to  judge  a  nation  by  the  amount  it  has  contributed 
to  the  civilization  of  the  world;  the  amount,  that 
is,  that  can  be  seen  and  handled.  A  great  place 
in  history  can  only  be  achieved  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations, nay,  by  a  long  course  of  them.  How 
much  new  thought  have  we  contributed  to  the 
common  stock?  Till  that  question  can  be  tri- 
umphantly answered,  or  needs  no  answer,  we 
must  continue  to  be  simply  interesting  as  an  ex- 
periment, to  be  studied  as  a  problem,  and  not  re- 
spected as  an  attained  result  or  an  accomplished 
solution.  Perhaps,  as  I  have  hinted,  their  patron- 
izing manner  toward  us  is  the  fair  result  of  their 
failing  to  see  here  anything  more  than  a  poor  imi- 
tation, a  plaster-cast  of  Europe.  And  are  they 
not  partly  right  ?  If  the  tone  of  the  uncultivated 
American  has  too  often  the  arrogance  of  th«  bar- 
barian, is  not  that  of  the  cultivated  as  often  vul- 
garly apologetic  ? 
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THE  poet  and  artist,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Judge- 
Story.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  February  19, 
1819.  He  became  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1838,  and  applied  himself  diligently,  under  his 
father's  auspices,  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor,  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  the  Boston  Miscellany,  edited  by  -  Mr.  Kathan 
Hale,  in  1842.  In  his  legal  career  he  published 
Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the 
Circwt  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  First 
Circuit,  2  vols.  Boston,  1842-5,  and  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Contracts  not  under  Seal,  Boston, 
1844. 

In  the  last  year  he  delivered  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  poem  at  Harvard,  Nature  and  Art,  an  in- 
dication of  the  tastes  which  were  to  govern  his 
future  life. 

His  single  volume  of  Poems  was  published  by 
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Messrs.  Little  and  Brown  in  1B4T.  They  are  the 
productions  of  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  and  of  a 
quick  -oweptibility  to  impressions  of  the  ideal. 

In  1831  Mr.  Story  discharged  an  honorable 
debt  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  diligently  prepare-!  volumes  of 
The  Lift  and  letters  of  Joseph  Story,  a  full,  ge- 
nial  biography,  written  with  enthusiasm  arid 
fidelity. 

It  was  at  this  period,  or  earlier,  that  Mr.  Story 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  art,  in  which 
he  has  achieved  much  distinction  as  a  sculptor. 
He  has  resided  for  some  time  in  Italy.  Among 
his  work-;,  as  an  artist,  are  an  admired  statue  of  his 
father,  and  various  busts  in  marble,  including  one 
of  his  friend  Mr,  J.  E.  Lowell  He  has  modelled 
a  u  Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
"Ed ward  Everett,"  " George  Peabody,"  "Saul," 
"Medea,"  and  other  works.  Besides  achieving 
success  in  these  varied  pursuits  of  law,  letters, 
and  art,  Mr.  Story  is  an  accomplished  musician. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Along  my  wall  in  golden  splendor  stream 

The  morning  rays, 
As  when  they  woke  me  from  the  happy  dream 

Of  childish  days. 
Then  every  morning  brought  a  sweet  surprise,-— 

When  1  was  young — 
Even  as  a  lark,  that  carols  to  the  skies, 

My  spirit  sung. 

To  lie  with  early-wakened  eyes,  and  hear 

The  busy  clock, 
While  through  our  laughter,  sounded  shrilly  clear 

The  crowing  cock — 

To  count  the  yellow  bars  of  light,  that  fell 

Through  the  closed  blind, 
Was  joy  enough — O,  strange  and  magic  spell  I 

A  guileless  mind. 
The  cares  of  day  have  thickened  round  me  since — 

The  morning  brings 
Work,  duties — and  that  wondering  innocence 

Hath  taken  wings. 

Bear  were  those  thoughtless   hours,  whose  sunny 
change 

Had  gleams  of  heaven  I 
But  dearer  Duty's  ever-widening  range, 

Which  Thought  hath  given  I 

MIDNIGHT. 

Midnight  in  the  sleeping  city !     Clanking  hammers 

beat  no  more ; 
For  a  space  the  hum  and  tumult  of  the  busy  day  are 

o'er. 

Streets  are  lonely  and  deserted,  where  the  sickly 

lamplights  glare, — 
And  the  steps  of  some  late  passer  only  break  the 

silence  there. 

Bound  the  grim  and  dusky  houses,  gloomy  shadows 

nestling  cower, 
Night  hath  stifled  life's  deep  humming  into  slumber 

for  an  hour. 

Sullen  furnace  fires  are  glowing  over  in  the  suburbs 

far, 
And  the  lamp  in  many  a  homestead  shineth.  like  an 

earthly  star. 

O'er  the  hushed  and  sleeping  city,  in  the  cloudless 
sky  above, 


Never-fading  stars  hang  watching  in.  eternal  peace 
and  love, 

Years  and  centuries  have  vanished,  change  hath 

come  to  bury  change, 
But  the  starry  constellations  on  their  silent  pathway 

range. 

Great    Orion's     starry    girdle — Berenice's    golden 

hair — 
Ariadne's  crown  of  splendor — Cassiopeia's  shining 

chair; 

Sagittarius  and  Delphinus,  and  the  clustering  Pleiad 

train, 
Aquila  and  Ophiucns,  Pegasus  and  Charles's  Wain ; 

Red  Antares  and  Capella,  Aldebaran's  mystic  light, 
Alruecabah  and  Arcturus,  Sinus  and  Yega  white ; 

They  are  circling  cairn  as  ever  on  tlieir  sure  but 
hidden  path, 

As  when  mystic  watchers  saw  them  with  the  reve- 
rent eye  of  Faith. 

So  unto  the  soul  benighted,  lofty  stars  there  are, 

that  shine 
Far  above  the  mists  of  error,  with  a  changeless 

light  divine. 

Lofty  souls  of  old  beheld  them,  burning  in  life's 
shadowy  night, 

And  they  still  are  undecaying  *inid  a  thousand  cen- 
turies* flight. 

Love  and  Truth,  whose  light  and  blessing,  every 

reverent  heart  may  know, 
Mercy,  Justice,  which  are  pillars  that  support  this 

life  below ; 

These  in  sorrow  and  in  darkness,  in  the  inmost  soul 

we  feel, 
AS  the  sure,  undying  impress  of  the  Almighty's 

burning  seaL 

Though,  unsolved  the  mighty  secret,  which  sliall 

thread  the  perfect  whole, 
And  unite  the  finite  number  unto  the  eternal  soul, 

We  shall  one  day  clearly  see  it — for  tie  soul  a  time 

shall  come, 
When  unfranchised  and  unburdened,  thought  shall 

be  its  only  home ; — 

And  Truth's  fitful  intimations,  glancing  on  our  fear- 
ful sight, 
Shall  be  gathered  to  the  circle  of  one  mighty  disk 

of  light, 

**  A  new  volume  of  Mr.  Story's  Poems,  dedi- 
cated to  Ms  friend  Mr.  James  Eussell  Lowell, 
appeared  in  1856.  Many  of  its  choice  pieces 
were  founded  on  scenes  and  features  of  Italian 
life,  as  Castle  Palo,  Italy  and  ISFew  England,  the 
Confessional,  In  the  Mountains,  the  Death  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  etc,  J&ba,  di  JRoma,  a  series  of 
artistic  sketchings  of  modern  life  in  the  Eternal 
City,  was  published  in  1862.  In  tile  same  year 
was  reprinted,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Ameri- 
can Question,  a  series  of  three  letters  contrib- 
uted to  the  London  Daily  N&JCB,  in  December, 
1861,  upholding  the  canse  of  the  Union;  and 
this  was  followed  by  another  series  on  Prece- 
dents of  American  Neutrality.  The  Propor- 
tions of  the  Human  Figure,  According  to  a,  New 
Canon,  was  issned  in  1866.  Three  years  later 
Graffiti  I? Italia,  followed,  containing  dramatic 
poems,  partly  on  historic  themes,  and  some 
intensely  passionate  in  feeling,  as  G-inevra  da 
Siena,  and  Cleopatra.  These  were  classed, 
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according  to  subjects,  as  Medieval,  Antique, 
Modern,  and  Seherzi.  The  Itoman  Lawyer  ih 
Jerusalem,  a  poem,  was  published  in  1870.  Mr. 
Story  contributed  an  introduction  to  Wey** 
Jfcome,  in  18T2.  He  has  also  written  largely  for 
JZlackwoo&s  Magazine. 


ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

And  for  our  tong,  that  still  is  so  em  pay  red 
By  travelling  linguists,  —  I  can  prove  it  clear 
Tliat  no  tong  has  the  musts'  utterance  hey  red 
For  verse,  arid  that  swete  music  to  the  ear 
Strooke  out  of  Rhyme  so  naturally  as  this. 

CHAPMAH. 

Give  me  of  every  language,  first  my  vigorous  English 
Stored  with  imported  wealth,  rich  in  its  natural 

mines  — 
Grand   in    its    rhythmical   cadence,    simple    for 

household  employment  — 
Worthy  the  poet's  song,  fit  for  the  speech  of  a  man. 

Not  from  one  metal  alone  the  perfeetest  mirror  is 

shapen, 
Not  from  one  color  is  built  the  rainbow's  aerial 

bridge, 
Instruments  blending  together  yield  the  divinest 

of  music, 
Out  of  a  myriad  flowers  sweetest  of  honey  is  drawn. 

So  unto  thy  close  strength  is  welden  and  beaten 

together 
Iron  dug  from  the  North,  ductile  gold  from  the 

South  ; 
So  unto  thy  broad  stream  the  ice-  torrents  born  in 

the  mountains 
Hush,  and  the   rivers  pour  brimming  with   sun 

from  the  plains. 

Thou  hast  the  sharp  clean  edge  and  the  down- 

right blow  of  the  Saxon, 
Thou  the  mujestical  march  and  the  stately  pomp 

of  the  Latin, 
Thou  the  euphonious  swell,  the  rhythmical  roll 

of  the  Greek  ; 
TMnfc  is  the  elegant  suavity  caught  from  sonorous 

Italian, 
Thine  the  chivalric  obeisance,  the  courteous  grace 

of  the  Gorman  — 
Thine   the   Teutonic    German's   inborn  guttural 

strength. 

Raftered  by  firm-laid  consonants,  windowed  by 

opening  vowels, 
Thou  securely  art  built,  free  to  the  sun  and  the 

air; 
Over  thy  feudal  battlements  trail  the  wild  tendrils 

of  fancy, 
Where  in  the  early  morn  warbled   our  earliest 

birds  ;  ' 

Science  looks   out  from  thy  watch  -tower,  love 

whispers  in  at  thy  lattice, 
While  o'er  thy  bastions  wit  flashes  its  glittering 

sword. 

Not   by  corruption,  rotted  nor  slowly  by   ages 

degraded, 
Have  the  sharp  consonants  gone  crumbling  away 

from  our  words  ; 
Virgin  and  clean  is  their  edge,  like  granite  blocks 

chiselled  by  Egypt; 
Just  as  when  Shakespeare  and  Milton  laid  them, 

in  glorious  verse. 

Fitted  for  every  use  like  a  grea,t,  majestical  river, 
Blending  thy  various  streams,  stately  thouflo  west 

along, 
Bearing  the  white-winged  ship  of  Poesy  over  thy 

bosom, 


Laden  with  spices  that  come  out  of  the  tropical 

isles, 
Fancy's   pleasuring   yacht   with   its    bright  and 

fluttering  pennons, 
Logic's  frigates  of  war  and  the  toil-worn  barges 

of  trade. 

How  art  thou  freely  obedient  unto  the  poet  or 

speaker 
When,  in  a  happy  hour,  thought  into  speech  he 

translates ; 
Caught   on   the  word's   sharp    angles   flash    the 

bright  hues  of  his  fancy  — 
Grandly  the  thought  rides  the  words,  as  a  good 

horseman  his  steed. 

Now,  clear,  pure,  hard,  bright,  and  one  by  one, 

like  to  hail-stones, 
Short  words  fall  from  his  lips  fast  as  the  first  of 

a  shower  — 
Now  in  a  twofold  column,  Spondee,  Iamb,  and 

Trochee, 
TJnbroke,   firm-set,   advance,    retreat,    trampling 

along  — 
Now  with  a  sprightlier  springiness  bounding  in 

triplicate  syllables, 

Dance  the  elastic  Dactylics  in  musical  cadences  on, 
Now  their  voluminous  coil  interlacing  like  huge 

anacondas 
Roll  overwhelmingly  onward  the  sesquipedalian. 

words. 

Flexile  and  free  in  thy  gait  and  simple  in  all  thy 

construction, 

Yielding  to  every  turn  thou  bearest  thy  rider  along : 
Now  like  our  hackney  or  draught-horse  serving 

our  commonest  uses, 
Now  bearing  grandly  the  Poet  Pegasus-like,  to 

the  sky. 

Thou  art  not  prisoned  in  fixed  rules,  thou  art  no 
slave  to  a  grammar, 

Thou  art  an  eagle  uncaged,  scorning  the  perch 
and  the  chain, 

Hadst  thou  been  fettered  and  formalized,  thou 
hadst  been  tamer  and  weaker. 

How  could  the  poor  slave  walk  with  thy  grand 
freedom  of  gait? 

Let  then  grammarians  rail  and  let  foreigners 
sigh  for  thy  sign-posts, 

Wandering  lost  in  thy  maze,  thy  wilds  of  magni- 
ficent growth. 

Call  thee  incongruous,  wild,  of  rule  and  of  reason 
defiant  ; 

I  in  thy  wildness  a  grand  freedom  of  character 
find. 

So  with  irregular  outline  tower  up  the  sky- 
piercing  mountains, 

Rearing  o'er  yawning  cha.sms  lofty  precipitous 
steeps, 

Spreading  o'er  ledges  unclimbable,  meadows  and 
slopes  of  green  smoothness, 

Bearing  the  flowers  in  their  clefts,  losing  their 
peaks  in  the  clouds. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  praise  thee  and  never  can 

cease  from  rejoicing, 
Thinking  that  good  stout  English  is  mine  and  my 

ancestors'  tongue ; 
Give  me  its  varying  music,   the  flow  of  its  free 

modulation  — 
I  will    not   covet  the  full  roll   of  the  glorious 

Greek,  — 
Luscious  and  feeble  Italian,  Latin  so  formal  and 

stately, 
French  with  its  nasal  lisp,  nor  German  inverted 

and  harsh  — 
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Not  while  our  organ  can  speak  with  its  many  and 

wonderful  voices  — 
Play  on   the  soft  flute  of  love,  blow  the  loud 

trumpet  of  war, 
Sing  with  the  high  sesquialtro,  or  drawing  its 

full  diapason, 
Shake  all  the  air  with  the  grand  storm  of  its 

pedal  and  stops, 


**  COUPLETS. 

I. 

To  each  his  separate  work;  the  ox  to  drag  the 

plough, 
The  bird  to  sing  his  song  upon  the  blossomy  bough. 

I  do  not  a?k  the  grain  and  hay  your  acres  yield, 
If  I  may  pluck  fche  flowers  you  trample  in  your 
field. 

How  perfect  nature  is!  The  stra,  and  cloud,  and 

rain  — 
Give  me  a  little  song,  and  ripen  all  your  grain. 

x. 

Live  not  without  a  friend  1   The  Alpine  rock  must 

own 
Its  mossy  grace,  or  else  be  nothing  but  a  stone. 

Live  not  without  a  God !  However  high  or  low, 
In  every  house  should  be  a  window  to  the  sky. 

xxx. 

The  East-  for  sweet  luxurious  ease  and  rest — 
For  toil,  and  pain,  and  struggle  is  the  West 

The  calm  siesta,  pipe,  and  soft  divan, 
With  mild  sensations,  are  for  Eastern  man. 

The  fierce  debate,  the  strife  for  place  and  power, 
The  brain  and  nerve-life  is  our  Western  dower. 

With  all  our  rush  and  toil  we  scarcely  move, 
And  lose  the  truest  joy  of  living — love ! 


When  daffodils  began  to  blow. 
And  apple -blossoms  thick  to  snow 

Upon  the  brown  and  breaking  mould — 
*Twas  in  the  spring — we  kissed  and  sighed 
And  loved,  and  heaven  and  earth  defied, 

We  were  so  young  and  bold. 

The  fluttering  bob-link  dropped  his  song, 
The  first  young  swallow  curved  along, 

The  daisy  stared  in  sturdy  pride, 
When  loitering  on  we  plucked  the  flowers, 
But  dared  not  own  those  thoughts  of  ours, 

Which  yet  we  could  not  hide. 

Tiptoe  you  bent  the  lilac  spray 
And  shook  its  rain  of  dew  away 

And  reached  it  to  me  with  a  smile r 
"Smell  that,  how  full  of  spring  it  is  "  — 
*Tis  now  as  full  of  memories 

As  Hwas  of  dew  erewhile. 

Tour  hand  I  took,  to  help  you  down 
The  broken  wall,  from  stone  to  stone, 

Across  the  shallow  bubbling  brook. 
Ah"  1  wEat  a  thrill  went  from  that  palm, 
That  would  not  let  my  blood  be  calm, 

And  through  my  pulses  shook. 

Often  our  eyes  met  as  we  turned, 
And  both  our  cheeks  with  passion  burned, 
And  both  our  hearts  grew  riotous, 


Till,  as  we  sat  beneath  the  grove, 
I  kissed  you  —  whispering,  *'  we  loven  — 
As  thus  I  do  —  and  thus. 

When  passion  had  found  utterance, 
Our  frightened  hearts  began  to  glance 

Into  the  Future's  every  day  ; 
And  how  shall  we  our  love  conceal, 
Or  dare  our  passion  to  reveal, 

'*  We  are  too  young,"  they  '11  say. 

Alas  !  we  are  not  now  too  young, 
Yet  love  to  us  hath  safely  clung, 

Despite  of  sorrow,  years,  and  care  — 
But  ah  !  we  have  not  what  we  had, 
We  cannot,  be  so  free,  so  glad, 

So  foolish  as  we  were. 

**A  SONG  OP  ISRAEL. 

Our  Christ  shall  come  in  glory  and  in  power, 

Born  to  command. 

He  shall  not  weep  or  pray,  or  cringe  or  cower, 
But  with  God's  lightnings  in  His  hand 

Tremendous  there  shall  stand. 

All  eyes  shall  drop  before  His  awful  face 

In  doubt  and  dread  ; 

When  He  shall  come,  the  Saviour  of  our  race, 
The  crown  of  triumph  on  His  head, 

Even  as  the  Prophets  said. 

The  sharp  sword  of  His  vengeance  He  shall  wield 

To  "smite  and  slay. 

Justice  shall  be  his  weapon  and  our  shield; 
And  all  who  dare  to  disobey 

His  breath  shall  sweep  away. 

His  hand  shall  wipe  away  their  griefs  and  woes 

Who  cling  to  Him. 

His  wrath  like  chaff  shall  scatter  all  their  foes  ; 
His  power  shall  build  Jerusalem 

With  sounding  soag  and  hymn. 

The  hand  and  thought  of  man  shall  quail  bfcfone  " 

That  shape  august; 

And  prostrate  every  fa<se  to  earth  adore       * 
Him  in  whose  balance  we  are  dust  —  - 

The  mighty  King  —  the  Just. 

Then  shall  the  song  of  triumph  once  again 

For  us  be  heard, 

And  Israel's  children  sound  the  joyous  strain, 
The  Christ  has  com«  —  the  King  and  Lord  — 

The  Wonderful  —  the  Word. 


FQBTDtfE. 

Oh  Goddess!  fixed  and  fair  and  calm, 
That  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the  palm  — 
That  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the  rod  — 
Oh  voice  of  fate  J  oh  smile  of  Godi 

Be  gracious  —  lend  to  us  thy  ear  — 
Be  not  too  awful,  too  austere. 
Against  thy  will  no  power  avails; 
Without  thy  aid  all  struggle  fails. 

Stayed  by  thy  hand,  no  reed  eo  spare 
But,  column-like,  life's  weight  will  bare  ; 
Eeft  of  thy  hand  our  eteps  to  lead, 
The  brazen  shaft  is  like  a  reed. 

Blow  but  thy  breath  across  the  sea, 
Our  galleys  go  triumphantly  ; 
Avert  thy  face,  though  skies  are  fair 
"We  sink  and  founder  in  despair. 

Dear  Goddess,  turn  to  us  thy  facel 
$ot  justice  we  implore,  but  grace  ; 
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Give  us  what  none  can  win  or  buy  — 
Thy  godlike  gift,  prosperity. 


SAD  COUNTRY. 

There  is  a  sad,  sad  country, 

Where  often  I  go  to  see 
A  little  child  that  for  all  my  loYe, 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

There  smiles  he  serenely  on  roe 
With  a  look  that  makes  me  cry; 

And  he  prattling  runs  beside  me 
Till  I  wish  that  1  could  die- 

That  country  is  dim  and  dreary, 

Yet  I  cunnot  keep  away, 
Though  t  he  shadows  there  are  heavy  and  dark, 

And  the  sunlight  sadder  than  they. 

And  there,  in  a  ruined  garden. 

Which  once  was  gay  with  flowers, 
I  sit  by  a  broken  fountain, 

And  weep  and  pray  for  hours. 


RIVER  OF  TIME. 

Oil  !  the  river  that  runs  for  ever, 

The  rapid  river  of  time  ! 
The  silent  river  that  pauses  never, 

Nor  ceases  its  solemn  rhyme  ! 

How  swift  by  the  flowery  banks  it  rushes, 

Where  love  and  joy  are  at  play, 
And  stretch  out  their  hands  with  laughter  and 
blushes, 

And  beg  it  in  vain  to  stay  ! 

How  slow  through  the  sullen  marsh  of  sorrow, 

It  creeps  with  a  lingering  pain; 
When,  night   comes  down  and  we  long  for  the 
morrow, 

And  longing  is  all  in  vain  ! 

O'er  sparkling  shoals  of  glittering  folly, 

0"cr  steeps  of  dreadful  crime, 
O'e£  gladness  and  madness  and  melancholy, 

Through  fears  and  hopes  sublime, 

Ruthlessly  on  in  waking  or  sleeping, 

Unheeding  our  wish  or  will, 

Through  loving  and  laughing,  and  wailing  and 
weeping, 

It  bears  us  for  good  or  ill  — 

Bears  us  clown  with  a  fearful  motion, 

In  a  current  no  eye  can  see, 
Down  to  the  vast  mysterious  ocean 

We  call  eternity. 

**  SNOWDROP. 
"When,  full  of  warm  and  eager  love, 

I  clasp  you  in  my  fond  embrace, 
You  gently  push  me  back  and  say, 

"Take  care,  my  dear,  you'll  spoil  my  lace." 

You  kiss  me  just  as  you  would  kiss 

Some  woman  friend  you  chanced  to  see  ; 

You  call  me  "dearest."  —  All  love's  forms 
Are  yours,  not  its  reality. 

Oh  Annie,  cry,  and  storm,  and  r.ave  I 

Do  anything  with  passion  in  it! 
Hate  me  an  hour,  and  then  turn  round 

And  love  me  truly,  just  one  minute. 


ANJ>    HOLY  WEEK    IT*    BOMB  —  PROM    HOBA   DI 
ROMA. 

The  time  of  the  church  processions  is  now  com- 
ing, and  one  good  specimen  takes  place  on  the 


29th  of  March,  from  tlie  Santa  Maria  in  Via, 
which  may  stand  with  little  variations  for  all  the 
others.  These  processions,  which  are  given  by 
every  church  once  a  year,  are  in  honor  of  the 
Madonna,  or  some  saint  specially  reverenced  in 
the  particular  church.  They  make  the  circuit  of 
the  parish  limits,  passing  through  all  its  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  every  window  and  balcony  is 
decorated  with  yellow  and  crimson  hangings,  and 
with  crowds  of  dark  eyes.  The  front  of  the 
church,  the  steps,  and  the  street  leading  to  it  are 
spread  with  yellow  sand,  over  which  are  scattered 
sprigs  of  box.  After  the  procession  has  been 
organized  in  the  church,  they  '*  come  unto  these 
yellow  sands,"  preceded  by  a  band  of  music, 
which  plays  rather  jubilant,  and  what  the  unco- 
pious  would  call  profane  music,  of  polkas  and 
marches,  and  airs  from  the  operas.  Next  follow 
great  lanterns  of  strung  glass  drops,  accompanied 
by  soldiers;  then  an  immense  gonfalon  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  at  the  Cross  which  swings  back- 
wards and  forwards,  borne  by  tho  confraternitti  of 
the  parish,  with  blue  capes  over  their  white 
dresses,  and  all  holding  torches.  Then  follows  a 
huge  wooden  cross,  garlanded  with  golden  ivy- 
leaves,  and  also  upheld  by  the  confraternitct,  who 
stagger  under  its  weight.  Next  come  two  cruci- 
fixes, covered,  as  the  body  of  Christ  always  is 
during  Lent  and  until  Resurrection-day,  with 
cloth  of  purple  (the  color  of  passioa,)  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  frati  of  the  church  in  black,  carrying 
candles  and  dolorously  chanting  a  hymn.  Then 
comes  the  bishop  in  his  mitre,  his  yellow  stole  up- 
held by  two  principal  priests,  (the  curate  and 
subeurate,)  a»nd  to  him  his  acolytes  waft  incense, 
as  well  as  to  the  huge  figure  of  *the  Madonna 
which  follows.  This  figure  is  of  life-size,  carved 
in  wood,  surrounded  by  gilt  angels,  and  so  heavy 
that  sixteen  stout  facchini.  whose  shabby  trousers 
show  under  their  improvised  costume,  are  required 
to  bear  it  along.  With  this  the  procession  comes 
to  its  climax.  Immediately  after  follow  the 
guards,  and  a  great  concourse  of  the  populace 
closes  the  train. 

1  As  Holy  Week  approaches,  pilgrims  begin  to 
flock  to  Rome  with  their  oil-cloth  capes,  their 
scallop-shell,  their  long  staffs,  their  rosaries,  arid 
their  dirty  hands  held  out  constantly  for  tkuna 
santa  elemosina pel povero-pellegrino."  Let  none  of 
my  fair  friends  imagine  that  she  will  find  a  Romeo 
among  them,  or  she  will  be  most  grievously  disap- 
pointed. There  is  something  to  touch  your  pity 
in  their  appearance,  though  not  the  pity  akin  to 
love.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  old,  shabby, 
soiled,  and  inveterate  mendicants,  —  and  though, 
some  time  or  other,  some  one  or  other  may  have 
known  one  of  them  for  her  true-love  "by  his 
cockle  hat  and  staff,  and  his  sandal  shoon,"  that 
time  has  been  long  forbye,  unless  they  are  won- 
drously  disguised.  Besides  these  pilgrims,  and 
often  in  company  with  them,  bands  of  peasants, 
with  their  long  staffs,  may  be  met  on  the  road, 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  Holy  Week, 
clad  in  splendid  ciodari  dresses,  carrying  their 
clothes  on  their  heads,  and  chanting  a  psalm  as 
they  go.  Among  these  may  be  found  many  a 
handsome  youth  and  beautiful  maid,  whose" faces 
will  break  into  the  most  charming  of  smiles  as  you 
salute  them  and  wish  them  a  happy  pilgrimage. 
And  of  all  smiles,  none  is  so  sudden,  open,  and 
enchanting  as  a  Roman  girl's;  breaking  out  over 
their  dark,  passionate  faces,  black  eyes,  and 
level  brows,  like  a  burst  of  sunlight  from  behind 
a  cloud.  There  must  be  noble  possibilities  in  any 
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nation  which,  through  all  its  oppression  and  deg- 
radation, has  preserved  the  childlike  frankness  of 
an  Italian  smile. 

Still  another  indication  of  the  approach  of  Holy 
Week  is  the  Easter  egg,  which  now  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  warns  us  of  the  solemnities  to  come. 
Sometimes  it  is  stained  yellow,  purple,  red,  green, 
or  striped  with  various  colors ;  sometimes  it  is 
crowned  with  paste-work,  representing,  in  a  most 
primitive  way,  a  hen,  —  her  body  being  the  egg, 
and  her  pastry-head  adorned  with  &  dispropor- 
tionately tall  feather.  These  eggs  are  exposed  for 
sale  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  bought  by 
everybody,  and  every  sort  of  ingenious  device  is 
resorted  to  to  attract  customers  and  render  them, 
attractive.  This  custom  is  probably  derived  from 
the  East,  where  the  egg  is  the  symbol  of  the 
primitive  state  of  the  world  and  of  the  creation, 
of  things.  The  new  year  formerly  began  at  the 
spring  equinox,  about  Easter;  and  at  that  period 
of  the  renewal  of  Nature,  a  festival  was  celebrated 
in  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Phamenoth,  in  honor 
of  Osiris,  when  painted  and  gilded  eggs  were  ex- 
changed as  presents,  in  reference  to  the  begin- 
ning of  all  things.  The  transference  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  to  January  deprived  the 
Paschal  egg  of  its  significance.  Formerly  in 
France,  and  still  in  Russia  as  in  Italy,  it  had  a 
religious  significance,  and  was  never  distributed 
until  it  had  received  a  solemn  benediction.  On 
Good  Friday,  a  priest  in  his  robes,  with  an  at- 
tendant, may  be  seen  going  into  every  door  in  the 
street  to  bless  the  house,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
eggs.  The  last,  colored  and  arranged  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  individual,  are  spread  upon  a 
table,  which  is  decorated  with  box,  flowers,  and 
whatever  ornamental  dishes  the  family  possesses. 
The  priest  is  received  with  bows  at  the  door,  and 
when  the  benediction  is  over  he  is  rewarded  with 
the  gratuity  of  &pmd  or  a  ®cudo,  according  to  the 
piety  and  purse  of  the  proprietor;  while  into  the 
basket  of  his  attendant  is  always  dropped  &pa#~ 
noUo,  &  couple  of  eggs,  a  &MOCGO,  or  some  such 
triie. 

Beside  the  blessing  of  the  eggs  and  house,  it  is 
the  custom  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  (and  I  have  par* 
ticularly  observed  it  in  Siena,)  for  the  priest,  at 
Easter,  to  affix  to  the  door  of  the  chief  palazzi  and 
villas  a  waxen  cross,  or  the  letter  M  in  wax,  so  as 
to  guard  the  house  from  evil  spirits.  But  only 
the  houses  of  the  rich  are  thus  protected;  for  the 
priests  bestow  favors  only  4i  for  a  consideration," 
which  the  poor  cannot  so  easily  give. 

Among  the  celebrations  which  take  place 
throughout  Italy  at  this  period,  is  one  which, 
though  not  peculiar  to  Rome,  deserves  record  here 
for  its  singularity.  On  Good  Friday  it  is  the  cus^ 
torn  of  the  people  of  Prato  (a  little  town  near 
Florence)  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  a  proces- 
sion, which  takes  place  after  nightfall,  and  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  procession  to  the  Cross. 
The  persons  composing  it  are  mounted  on  horse- 
back and  dressed  in  fantastic  costumes,  borrowed 
from  the  theatrical  wardrobe,  representing  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  centurions,  guards,  executioners, 
apostles,  and  even  Judas  himself.  Each  one  car- 
ries in  one  hand  a  flaring  torch,  and  in  the  other 
some  emblem  of  the  Crucifixion,  such  as  the  ham- 
mer, pincers,  spear,  sponge,  cross,  and  so  on. 
The  horses  are  all  unshod,  so  that  their  hoofs  may 
not  clatter  on  the  pavement ;  and,  with  a  sort  of 
*  mysterious  noiselessness,  the  singular  procession 
passes  through  all  the  principal  streets,  illumi- 
nated by  torches  that  gleam  picturesquely  on  their 


tinsel  -  corered  robes,  helmets,  and  trappings. 
This  celebration  only  takes  place  once  in  three 
years;  and,  on  the  last  occasion  but  one,  a  tre- 
mendous thunderstorm  broke  over  the  town  as  the 
procession  was  passing  along.  The  crowd  there- 
upon incontinently  dispersed,  and  the  unfortunate 
person  who  represented  Judas,  trembling  with 
superstitious  fear,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  after 
the  fashion  of  Nick  Bottom  the  weaver,  who,  re- 
lieved the  Duke  Theseus  by  declaring  that  he  was 
only  a  lion's  fell  and  not  a  veritable  lion,  cried 
out  to  the  Madonna,  **  Mz&ericordia  per  me!  lam 
not  really  3udas,  but  only  the  cobbler  at  the 
corner,  who  is  representing  him — all  for  the 
glory  of  the  blessed  Bambino."  And  ia  considera- 
tion of  this  information  the  Madonna  graciously 
extended  him  her  potent  aid,  and  saved  his  val- 
uable life  —  but  he  has  henceforth  rejoiced  in.  the 
popular  nickname  of  Judas. 

It  is  on  this  day,  too,  that  the  customary  Jew  is 
converted,  recants,  and  is  baptized ;  and  there  are 
not  wanting  evil  tongues  which  declare  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  similarity  in  bis  physiognomy 
every  year.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  one  is  annually  dug  out  of  the 
Ghetto,  which  is  the  pit  of  Judaism  here  in  Rome; 
and  if  he  fall  back  again,  after  receiving  the  tem- 
poral reward,  and  without  waiting  for  the  spirit- 
ual, he  probably  finds  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so, 
in  view  of  the  zeal  of  the  Church,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  Matthew,  if  he  ever  reads  that  portion 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  in  the  great  basaltic  vase  in 
(he  baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  same  in 
which  Rienzi  bathed  in  1347,  before  receiving  the 
insignia  of  knighthood,  that  the  converted  Jew, 
and  any  other  infidel  who  can  be  brought  over, 
receives  his  baptism  when  he  is  taken  into  the 
arms  of  the  Church. 

It  is  at  this  season,  too,  that  the  pfamccheria 
shops  are  gaily  dressed  in  the  manner  so  girapM- 
cally  described  by  Hans  Andersen  in  his  lt  Impro- 
visatore."  No  wonder,  thatt  to  little  Antonio,  the 
interior  of  one  of  these  shops  looked  like  a  real- 
ization of  Paradise;  for  they  are  really  splendid; 
and  when  glittering  with  candles  and  lamps  at 
night,  the  effect  is  very  striking.  Great  sides  of 
bacon  and  lard  are  ranged  endwise  in  regular  bars 
all  around  the  interior,  and  adorned  with  stripes 
of  various  colors,  mixed  with  golden  spangles  and 
flashing  tinsel;  while  over  and  under  them,  in  re- 
ticulated work,  are  piled  scores  upon  scores  of 
brown  cheeses,  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  columns, 
towers,  with  eggs  set  into  their  interstices.  From 
the  ceiling,  and  around  the  doorway,  hang  wreaths 
and  necklaces  of  sausages,  —  or  groups  of  the 
long  gourd-like  catio  di  ca&all&,  twined  about  with 
box, — or  netted  wire  baskets  filled  with  Easter 
eggs, —  or  great  bunches  of  white  caudles  gath- 
ered together  at  the  wicks.  Seen  through  these, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shop,  is  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, with  scores  of  caudles  burning  about  it, 
and  gleaming  upon  the  tinsel  hangings  and 
spangles  with  which  it  is  decorated.  Underneath 
this,  there  is  often  represented  an  elaborate pre- 
$epio,  or,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  animals 
may  be  seen  mounted  here  and  there  on  the 
cheeses.  Candelabra  of  eggs,  curiously  bound 
together,  so  as  to  resemble  bunches  of  gigantic 
white  grapes,  are  swung  from  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling,  — and  cups  of  colored  glass,  with  a  taper 
in  them,  or  red  paper  lanterns,  and  t&rra-cottii 
lamps,  of  the  antique  form,  show  here  and  there 
their  little  flames  among  the  flitches  of  bacon  and 
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,  while,  in  the  mtftat  i>f  all  the  splendor, 
the  figure  of  tb«  jncriroro/o  move*  to  and  fro,  like 
a  bigh-piiest  at  &  ceremony.  Nor  is  this  illumi- 
nation exclusive  The  doors,  often  of  the  full 
width  of  the  shop,  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
glory  shines  upon  all  pas&ers-foy.  it  is  the  np?>th- 
eosia  of  fean*  and  cheese,  at  which  only  the  He- 
braic noee,  doing  violence  to  its  natural  curve, 
turns  up  in  scorn;  while  true  Christians  crowd 
around  it  to  wonder  and  admire*  and  sometimes 
to  venture  in  upon  the  almost  enchanted  ground. 
M«j  it  be  long  before  this  pleasant  custom  dies 
out! 

At  last  comes  Holy  Week,  with  its  pilgrims  that 
flock  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Every  hotel 
and  furnished  apartment  is  crowded, —  every  car- 
nage is  hired  at  double  and  treble  its  ordinary 
fare,  — every  door,  where  &  Papal  ceremony  is  to 
take  place,  is  besieged  by  figures  in  black  with 
black  veils.  The  streets  are  filled  with  Germans, 
English,  French,  Americans,  all  on  the  move, 
coming  and  going*  and'anxioraaly  inquiring  about 
the/ufiziofit,  and  when  they  are  to  take  place,  and 
where,  —  for  everything  is  kept  in  a  charming 
condition  of  perfect  uncertainty,  from  the  wunt 
of  any  poblie  newspaper  or  journal,  or  other  ac- 
curate means  of  information.  So  everybody  asks 
everybody,  and  everybody  tells  everybody,  until 
Bofeodj  knows  asy thing,  and  everything  is  guess- 
work. But,  nevertheless,  de*pif  e  impatient  wordst 
and  muttered  curses,  and  all  kinds  of  awkward 
mistakes,  tk»  btttto  g**es  bravely  OB.  f  heire  is 
temribte  tabling  ml  the  d»«r  ®f  *he  Sistine  Chapel, 
to  bear  the  Mwerer^  which  is  sure  to  be  Band's 
when  it  is  said  to  be  Allf  gri's,  as  well  us  at  the 
railing  of  tie  Chapel,  where  the  washing  of  the 
fert  taken  place,  and  at  tie  supper-table,  where 
twelve  cowiaty  boors  represent  the  Apostolic  com- 
pany, and  are  waited  on  by  the  Pope,  in  a  way 
that  shows  how  great  a  fiham  the  whole  thing  is. 
The  air  is  close  to  Fuffocaticn  in  this  last  place, 
Men  and  women  faint  and  are  carried  out.  Some 
fall  and  are  trodden  down.  Sometimes,  as  at  the 
table  a  few  years  ago,  some  uniortunate  pays  for 
her  curiosity  with  her  life.  It  is  A1  Devil  take  the 
hindmost !  "  and  if  any  one  is  down,  he  is  leaped 
over  by  men  and  women  indiscriminately,  for 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  the  Chapel,  when 
once  they  are  m,  all  want  to  get  out.  Shrieks  are 
heard  us  the  jammed  mass  sways  backward  and 
forward, — veils  nnd  Presses  are  torn  in  the  strug- 
gle, —  women  are  praying  for  help.  Meantime 
the  stupid  Swiss  keep  to  their  orders  with  a  liter* 
alness  which  knows  no  parallel;  and  all  this  time, 
the  Pope,  who  has  come  in  by  a  private  door,  is 
handing  round  beef  and  mustard  j?nd  bread  and 
potatoes  to  the  gormandizing  Apostles,  who  ptit 
into  their  pockets  what  their  stomachs  cannot 
hold,  aid  improve  their  opportunities  in  every 
way.  At  last,  those  who  have  been  through  the 
fight  return  at  nightfall,  haggard  and  ghastly  with 
fear,  hanger,  and  fatigue;  and,  after  agreeing 
that  they  could  never  counsel  any  one  to  Fiieh  an 
attempt,  set  off  the  next  morning  to  attack  again 
some  shut  door  behind  which  a  "function  "  is  to 
take  place. 

All  this,  however,  is  done  by  the  strangers. 
The  Romans,  on  these  high  festivals,  do  not  go  to 
Saint  Peter's,  but  perform  their  religions  services 
at  their  parish  churches,  calmly  and  peacefully  ; 
for  in  Saint  Peter's  all  is  a  spectacle.  **How 
shall  I,  a  true  son  of  the  Holy  Church,*1  asks 
Pasquin,  "obtain  admittance  to  her  services?" 


And  Marforio  answers,  **  Declare  you  are  an 
ttahniftn,  and  swear  you  are  a  heretic." 

The  Piazza  is  crowded  with  carriages  during  all 
these  days,  and  a  hack  man  will  look  at  nothing 
under  a  »endo  for  the  s-mallest  distance,  and,  to 
your  remonstrances,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
says,  *'J?A,  slpnorf,  lisngna  virert;  adfito  %  fa  nostra 
tettimanai  €  poi  niente."  "Next  week  I  will  take 
you  anywhere  for  two  fault. —  now  for  fifteen." 
Meluccio  (the  little  old  apple),  the  aged  boy  in 
the  Piazza  San  Pietro,  whose  sole  occupation  it 
has  been  for  years  to  open  and  shut  the  dr.ors  of 
carriages  and  hold  out  his  hand  for  a  iRtstzo'-laiccco, 
is  in  great  glee.  He  runs  backwards  and  for- 
wards all  day  long. —  hails  carriage?,  —  identifies 
to  the  bewildered  coachmen  their  lost  fares,  whom 
he  never  fails  to  remember,  —  points  out  to  be- 
wildered strangers  the  coach  they  are  hopelessly 
striving  to  identify,  having  entirely  forgotten 
coachman  and  carnage  in  the  struggle  they  have 
gone  through.  He  is  everywhere,  screaming, 
laughing,  and  helping  everybody.  It  is  his  high 
festival  as  well  as  the  Pcpe*s,aBd  grateful  strangers 
drop  into  his  hand  the  frequent  laiocco  or  half- 
paul,  and  thank  God  and  Meluccio  as  they  sink 
back  in  their  carriages  and  cry,  "A  cata" 

Finally  comes  Easter  Sunday,  the  day  of  the 
Resurrection;  at  twelve  on  the  Saturday  previ- 
ous all  the  bells  are  rung,  the  crucifixes  uncovered, 
and  the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  priests  change  their 
mourning-vestments  for  those  of  rejoicing.  Easter 
has  come.  Yoa  may  know  it  by  the  ringing  bells, 
tbe  sound  of  trumpets  in  the  street,  the  firing  of 
gnus  from  the  windows,  the  explosions  of  mortars 
planted  in  the  pavement ;  and  of  late  years,  under 
the  dispensation  of  General  Goyen,  who  is  in 
chronic  fear  of  a  revolution  on  all  festal  days,  by 
the  jar  of  long  trains  of  cannon  going  down  to 
the  Piazza  San  Pietro,  to  guard  the  place  and  join 
in  the  dance,  in  case  of  a  row  or  rising  among  the 
populace;  for  the  right  arm  of  the  Church  is  the 
cannon,  and  Christ's  doctrines  are  always  pro- 
tected by  the  bayonet,  and  Peter's  successor 
"making  broad  his  phylacteries,"  with^his  splen- 
did cortege  **  enlarging  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments," go  np  to  "  the  chief  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogues "  **in  purple  and  fine  linen"  to  make  their 
"long  prayers,"  under  the  safeguard  of  bristling 
arms  andl  drawn  swords. 

By  twelve  o'clock  M&BS  In  Saint  PeterTs  is  over, 
and  the  Piazza  is  crowded  with  people  to  see  the 
Benediction, — and  a  grand,  imposing  spectacle  it 
is  I  Out  over  the  great  balcony  stretches  a  white 
awning,  where  priests  and  attendants  are  collected, 
and  where  the  Pope  will  soon  be  seen.  Below, 
the  Piazza  is  alive  with  moving  masses.  In  the 
centre  are  drawn  up  long  lines  of  soldiery,  with 
yellow  and  red  pompons  and  glittering  helmets 
and  bayonets.  These  are  surrounded  by  crowds 
on  foot,  and  at  the  outer  rim  are  packed  carriages 
filled  and  overrun  with  people  mounted  on  the 
seats  and  boxes.  There  is  a  half-hour's  waiting 
while  we  can  look  about,  a  steady  stream  of  car- 
riages all  the  while  pouring  in,  and,  if  one  could 
see  it,  stretching  out.  a  mile  behind,  and  adding 
thousands  of  impatient  spectators  to  those  already 
there.  What  a  sight  it  is  .f — above  us  the  great 
dome  of  Saint  Peter's,  and  below,  the  grand  em- 
bracing colonnade,  and  the  vast  space,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  the  solemn  obelisk  thronged 
with  masses  of  living  beings.  Peasants  from  the 
Carnpagna  and  the  mountains  are  moving  about 
everywhere.  Pilgrims  in  oil-cloth  cape  and -with 
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trim  ttmff  demand  efefcrity.  On  tfce  atepa  are  rowi 
of  purple,  blue,  and  brown  umbrtllas;  for  there 
the  sun  blazes  fiercely.  ETerywfaere  crop  forth 
the  white  boo<U  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  collected  in 
groups,  ami  showiag  arcong  I  lie  parti-colored 
dresses,  like  beds  of  chrysanthemums  in  a  garden. 
One  side  of  the  niassive  colonnade  easts  a  grateful 
shadow  over  the  crowd  beneath,  ibat  fill  up  the 
ioterrals  of  its  eolunna ;  but  elsewhere  the  sun 
barns  do  WE  and  flashes  etery  where.  Mounted 
on  the  colonnade  are  crowds  of  people  leaning 
over,  beside  the  colossal  statues.  Through  all  tiie 
beat  is  heard  the  constant  plash  of  the  two  sun- 
lit foiintaiiia,  that  wave  to  and  fro  their  Tells  of 
white  spray.  At  last  the  clock  strikes.  In  the 
far  balcony  are  seen  the  two  great  snowy  peacock 
fans,  and  between  then  a  figure  clad  in  white, 
that  rises  from  a  jroMen  cbair,  and  spreads  his 
great  sleeves  like  wings  AS  he  raises  his  arms  in 
benediction.  Thai  is  the  Pope,  Pins  the  Ninth. 
All  is  dead  silence,  and  a  jnesiad  Yoke,  uweeft  and 
penetrating,  is  heard  chanting  from  the  balcony ; 

—  the  people  bend  and  kneel;  with  a  cold,  gray 
flash,  all  the  bayonets  gleam  as  the  soldiers  drop 
to  their  knees,  and  rise  to  salute  as  the  voice  dies 
away,  m»d  the  two  white  wiags  are  again  wared; 

—  them  thunder  file  cannon,  —  the  bells  clash  and 
peal,  —  a  few  white  papers,  like  hug©  snewfimkes, 
drop  waT^rlag  from  the  boleonj; —  these  are  Im- 
dn!g«iees,  and  there  is  as  eager  struggle  for  them 
below; — then  tiie  Pope  again  rises,  again  pves 
his  benediction,  waving  to  mud  fro  his  right  hand, 
three  fingers  open,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross, — and   the   peacock    fkus    retire,    and   be 
between  them  is  borne  away,  —  and  Lent  is  orer. 

As  Lent  is  ushered  in  bj  the  dancing  lights  of 
the  moccoUtti,  so  it  is  u  *hered  out  by  the  splendid 
illumination  of  Saint  Peter's,  which  is  one  of  the 
grandest  speet«sles  In  Bone.  The  first  Illix«iiB&- 
tlon  is  by  means  of  p-aper  lanterns,  distributed 
everywhere  along  the  architectural  lines  of  tie 
church,  from  the  steps  beneath  its  portico  t*  the 
e«i98  aftovw  Its  toate.  Those  are  jfgbtod  Iwfere 
sunset,  and  against  the  blaze  of  the  western  light 
are  for  some  tine  completely  inTisible ;  but  as 
twilight  thickens  and  the  shadows  deepen,  and  a 
gray  pearly  veil  is  drawn  over  the  sky,  the  dis- 
tant basilica  begins  to  show  against  it  with  a  dull 
furnace-glow,  as  of  a  wondrous  coal  fanned  by  a 
constant  wind,  looking  not  so  much  lighted  from 
without  as  red  iening  from  an  interior  fire.  Slowly 
this  splendor  grows,  and  the  mighty  building  at 
last  stands  outlined  against  the  dying  twilight  as 
If  etched  there  with  a  lery  burin.  As  the  sky 
darkens  into  intense  bine  behind  it,  the  material 
part  of  the  basilica  seems  to  vanish,  until  noth- 
ing is  left  to  the  eye  but  a  wondrous,  magical, 
visionary  structure  of  fire.  This  Is  the  silver  il- 
lumination: watch  it  well,  for  it  does  not  last 
long-  At  the  first  hour  of  night,  witn  the  bells 
s ound  all  over  Rome,  &  sudden  change  takes  place. 
From  the  lofty  cross  a  burst  of  flame  is  seen,  and 
instantly  m  flash  of  fight  whirls  over  the  dome  and 
drum,  climbs  the  smaller  cupo!asr  descends  like  & 
ml®  0f  fire  down  the  eeiiuMS  of  tto/MMfe,  and 
before  the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  lias  ©eased  to 
toll  twelve  perils,  the  golden  illumination  has 
suceeded  to  the  silver.  For  my  own  partT  I  pre- 
fer the  first  illuminiUion  ;  it  is  more  delicut e,  airy, 
mind  refined,  though  the  second  is  more  brilliant 
and  dazzling.  One  is  like  the  Bride  of  the  Church, 
the  other  like  Ike  Empress  of  the  World.  In  the 
•  second  lighting,  the  Church  becomes  more  ma- 
terial;* the  flames  are  like  jewels,  and  the  dome 


eeems  a  gigantic  triple  crown  of  Saint  P«* 
One  effect,  ij®weverf  ti  very  striking.  The  out- 
line of  ire,  which  before  wa«  firm  and  notionleas, 
mow  wavers  and  afimkei  as  if  it  would  pssi  a  way, 
as  the  wind  blows  the  Haiues  buck  and  forth  from 
the  great  cups  by  which  it  is  lighted.  From  near 
and  far  the  world  looks  on,  —  from  the  Piau* 
beneath,  where  carriages  driY©  to  and  fro  in  its 
splendor,  and  the  bnnd  plays  and  the  bflls  toll,  — 
Iron  tie  windows  and  faggiat  ©f  the  city,  wher- 
ever a  view  can  be  caught  of  this  superb  spec- 
tacle, —  and  from  the  Campagna.  and  mountain 
towns,  where,  far  away,  alone  and  towering  above 
everything,  the  dome  is  aeem  to  blaie.  Every- 
where are  ejaculations  of  dc  light,  and  thousands 
©f  groups  are  piny  ing  the  game  of  "  What  is  ifc 
like  ?  "  One  fay*,  it  is  like  a  Mire  covered  By  a 
awnrm  of  burning  bees;  others,  that  it  is  the  en- 
ehanted  palace  in  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  the  depths 
of  the  Arabian  nights,—  -like  a  gigantic  tiara  set 
with  woaderfal  dinnM»cfs,  larger  tbaa  those  which 
Sinbad  found  in  the  roc's  valley,  —  like  the  palace 
of  the  fairies  in  the  dreams  of  childhood,  —  like 
the  stately  pleasure-dome  of  Kubla  Khan  in  Xana- 
du, —  and.  twenty  ether  whinurieal  things*  Al 
nearly  midnight,  ere  we  go  to  bed,  we  take  a  last 
look  at  it.  It  Is  n  ruin,  like  the  Colosseum  — 
great  gaps  of  darkness  are  there,  with  btdkea 
rows  of  splendor.  The  lights  are  gone  on  one 
Bide  the  dome,  —  they  straggle  fitfully  btre  and 
there  down  the  other  and  over  thejfrpjufe,  fading 
even  as  we  look.  It  is  melancholy  enough.  It  is 
a  bankrupt  heiress*  an  old  and  wrinkled  beauty, 
that  tells  strange  tales  of  its  former  wealth  and 
charms,  when  the  world  was  at  its  feet.  It  is  the 
broken-down  poet  in  the  madhouse,  —  with  Hashes 
of  wild  fancies  still  glaring  here  and  there  amid 
the  sad  min  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  ooee 
mighty  Catholic  Church,  crumbling  away  with 
the  passage  of  the  night,  —  and  wiien  morning 
and  light  come,  it  will  be  a®  more. 
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WAS  bom  at  Gloucester,  Hm^HGlresette,  ifiirdh  % 
1819.  His  father,  Matthew  Whipple,  who  died 
while  the  son  was  in  his  infancy,  is  described  as 
possessing  u  strong  eense,  and  fine  social  powers." 
OIKS  of  his  ancestor*?  wa>  a  signer  of  the  D^claratioii 
of  Independence.  His  mother,  Lydia  GwclinerT 
was  of  s  family  in  Maine  noted  for  its  mental 
powers.  She  early  removed  to  Salem,  Massadbn- 
setta,  where  her  san  w«s  educated  at  the  English 
High  Sch«K)L  At  fourteen  he  published  articles 
In  s  Salem  i>ewspaj>er  ;  and  at  fifteen,  on  le:iviDg 
school,  became  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  General  In-' 
tov&4  in  that'  city.  11®  ma*  wxfc  ewf  toyed,  in 
1  837,  in  the  office  of  a  krge  broker's  Inn  of  Bos- 
ton, awi  sinsrtij  was  tffKWHted  Superintendent  tf 
fte  Hews  Bocww  of  the  Merchants*  Exohange  IB 
State  street.  He  had  been  &  prominent  member 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  OB* 
of  a  dub  of  m  whieb  jyrvw  oot  of  it,  which  held 
its  ses«M^  known  as  u  Tha  Attic  Nights,™  for  fi|*- 
rmry  eserdses  «K!  debate.  There  WhipjpStt  ww 
a  leader  in  the  display  of  his  qnick  intellectual 
feB^-e  and  rermrtee,  extei»ve  s4<»es  cf  waiif^, 
and  subtle  mm  copious  critical  iM%i&y«  In  1&&) 
he  wm  intnxlnceu  to  tJbe  pable  Ij  Ha 
of  a  poem  before  the  Mercantile  Association, 
sketching  the  manners  and  satirizing  the  abr>iirdi- 
ties  of  the  day,  according  to  the  standard  manner 
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of  these  productions,  which  will  be  hereafter 
scraght  for  us  valuable  Hln^r  rations  of  the  times.  A 
critical  article  from  hi*  p*n,  on  Mnranfoy,  In  the 
Boston  Miscellany  for  February,  1843,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  In  October  of  that  year, 
liis  lecture  on  the  Ures  of  Authors  win  deliver- 
ed before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
and  from  that  time  he  has  been  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  critic  and  lecturer,  in  the 
leading  journal*,  and  at  the  chief  lycennis  in  the 
country.  He  has  written  in  the  Nwtk  Amerwmn 
Jfepiffo,  Tlte  Amerimn  Rerim,  Ch'Ut.an  Eiami- 
mr,  Grahams MagaeiHe,  and  other  journals,  ex- 
tensive series  of  articles  on  the  cbmcftl  English 
and  historical  biographical,  and  social 


topics,  marked  by  their  acute  characterization  and 

fertility  of  illustration.  His  lectures,  embracing  a 
similar  range  of  subjects,  are  philosophical  in 
their  terture^  marked  by  nice  discrimination,  oc~ 
«sioi»Ily  poshing  a  favorite  theory  to  the  verge 
of  parados:;  and  when  the-  reasoning  facrftfes  of 
Msaoiienee  ar©  exhausted,  relieving  the  feenssion 
by  frequent  picked  anecdote,  and  pointed  thrusts 
of  wit  and  satire^ 

H«  fe  greatly  la  request  as  a  lecturer,  "km  lec- 
tured more  than  a  thousand  times  in  the  cities  and 
towns  oC  the  middle  and  northern  states,  from 
St.  Louis  to  Bangor,  lias  on  numerous  occasions 
addressed  the  literary  societies  of  various  Colleges, 
as  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  the  New  York 
University ;  and  in  1850  was  th;  Fourth  of  July 
orator  before  the  city  authorities  of  Boston.  Two 
collections  «»f  his  writings  have  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Tieknor  &  Fields, — Esmys  and  J£&ciew#,  in 
two  volumes,  and  L&eture&  on,  tiubjeete  Connected 
with  Littratw  e  and  Life* 

VSOt  6KNTTF8  OF  WASHINGTON.* 

This  illmfewcms  man,  at  once  the  worlds  admira- 
tion and  enigma,  we  are  taught  by  a  fine  instinct  to 
veaerate,  and  by  a  wrong  opinion  to  misjudge.  The 
might  of  his  character  has  taken  strong  hold  upon 
the  feelings  of  great  masses  of  men,  but  in  translate 
ing  this  universal  sentiment, into  an  intelligent  form, 
the  intellectual  element  of  his  wonderful  nature  is 
as  orach  depressed  as  the  moral  element  is  exalted, 
and  e«»o»eqiiently  we  are  apt  to  misunderstand  both. 
Mediocrity  has  &  bad  trick  of  idealizing  itself  in 
eoIogMig  him,  and  drags  him  down  to  its  own  low 
level  while  nasumiiig  to  lift  Mm  to  the  skies.  How 
many  times  have  we  been  told  that  he  was  not  a 
man  of  geoiusy  but  a  person  of  "  excellent  common 
sense,"  of  w admirable  |ndgiaent,woC  "  rare  virtues;1* 
and  by  a  constant  repetition  of  this  odious  cant,  we 
have  nearly  aoeeeeded  In  divorcing  comprehension 
from  bis  senae,  ins%ht  from  to  judgment,  force  from 
bis  virtues,  and  Me  froitt  the  man.  Accordingly,  in 
the  panegyric  of  cold  spirits,  Washington  disappears 
in  a  cloud  of  commonplaces ;  in  the  rhodomontade 
of  boiling  patriots  he  expires  in  the  agonies  of  rant. 
Kow  tbe  sooner  tbis  boodle  of  mediocre  taknts  and 

*  From  an  oration,  "  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the 
Bevolution." 


moral  qualities,  whieh  its  contrivers  nave  the  auda- 
city to  call  George  Washington,  is  himed  out  of  ex- 
istence, the  better  it  will  be  lor  the  cause  of  talent 
and  the  cause  of  morals ;  contempt  of  that  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  He  bail  no  geniu*,  it  seems. 
0  no !  geiiin*,  we  most  suppose,  is  the  peculiar  and 
shining  attribute  of  some  orator,  whose  tongue  can 
spout  jNitriotic  speeches,  or  some  versifier,  whose 
muse  can  "Hnil  Colombia/'  but  not  of  the  man  who 
supported  states  on  his  arm,  and  carried  America  in 
his  brain.  The  madcap  Charles  Towi.sewl,  the  mo- 
tion of  whose  pyrotechnic  mind  was  like  the  whizz 
of  a  hundred  rockets,  is  a  man  of  genius ;  but 
George  Washington,  raised  up  above  the  level  of 
even  eminent  statesmen,  and  with  a  nature  moving 
with  the  still  aod  orderly  celerity  of  a  plai.et  round 
its  sun, — he  dwindles,  in  comparison,  into  a  kind  of 
angelic  dunce.  What  is  genius?  Is  it  worth  any- 
thing? Is  splendid  folly  the  measure  of  its  inspira- 
tion ?  Is  wisdom  its  base  and  summit, — that  which 
it  recedes  from,  or  tends  towards!  And  by  what 
definition  do  you  award  the  name  to  the  creator  of 
an  epic,  and  deny  it  to  the  creator  of  a  country  ? 
On  what  principle  is  it  to  be  lavished  on  him  who 
sculptures  in  perishing  marble,  the  image  of  possible 
excellence,  and  withheld  from  him  who  built  up  in 
himself  a  trauscei  dant  character,  indestructible 
as  tbe  obligations  of  Duty,  and  beautiful  as  her 
rewards! 

Indeed,  if  by  the  genius  of  action  you  mean  will 
enlightened  by  intefiigeiiee,  and  intelligence  ener- 
gfee3  by  will, — if  fbjupe  and  insight  be  its  character- 
tttioa,  aad  inJtueaee  its  test* — and,  especially,  if  great 
effects  smpfwse  a  caose  proportionably  great,  that  is, 
&  vital,  causa^ve  miad, — tfoea  k  Washington  most 
assuredly  a  man  of  genius,  :md  one  whom  no  other 
Ameiiean  has  equalled  m  the  power  of  working  mo- 
rally and  mentally  on  other  minds.  His  genius,  it 
is  true,  was  of  a  peculL-u*  kind,  the  genius  of  charac- 
ter, of  thought  and  the  objects  of  thought,  solidi- 
fied and  concentrated  into  active  faculty.  He  be- 
longs to  that  rare  class  of  men, — rare  as  Homers 
and  Miltons,  rare  as  Platosand  Newtons, — who  have 
impressed  their  characters  upon  nations  without 

O Bring  national  vices.  Such  men  have  natures 
enough  to  include  all  the  facts  of  a  people's 
practical  life,  and  deep  enough  to  discern  the  spirit- 
ual laws  which  underlie,  animate,  find  govern  those 
facts.  Washington,  in  short,  had  that  greatness  of 
character  which  is  the  highest  expression  and  last 
result  of  greatness  of  mind,  for  there  is  no  method 
of  building  up  character  except  through  mind.  In- 
deed, character  like  his  is  not  built  up,  stone  upon 
stone,  precept  upon  precept,  but  grows  up,  through 
an  actual  contact  of  thought  with  things, — the  as- 
similative mind  transmuting  the  impalpable  but  po- 
tent spirit  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  life  of  visi- 
ble facts,  and  the  power  of  spiritual  laws,  into  indi- 
vidual life  and  power,  so  that  their  mighty  energies 
put  on  personality,  as  it  were,  and  act  through  one 
centralizing  human  will.  This  process  may  not,  if 
you  please,  make  the  great  philosopher,  or  the  great 
poet,  but  it  does  make  the  great  man, — the  man  in 
whom  thought  and  judgment  seem  identical  with 
volition, — the  man  whose  vital  expression  is  not  in  " 
words  but  deeds* — the  man  whose  sublime  ideas  is- 
sue necessarily  iri  sublime  acts,  not  in  sublime  art. 
It  was  because  Washington's  character  was  thus 
composed  of  the  inmost  substance  and  power  of 
lacts  and  principles^  tkat  men  instinctively  felt  the 
perfect  reality  of  his  <sotnpiseheiisive  manhood.  This 
reaity  enforced  universal  respect,  married  strength 
to  repose,  aa<J  tiarew  into  his  face  that  commanding 
majesty,  which  made  men  of  the  speculative  audaci- 
ty of  Jefferson,  and  the  lucid  genius  of  Hamilton. 
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recognise,  with  vnwoB 

rienfcy. 


awful  §uj>«* 


**Mr.  "Wliipplc  resigned  "his  position  in  the 
Merchants  Exchange,  Boston,  in  IW»,  and  has 
sinee  priven  his  entire  time  to  literary  pursuits 
incloding  lectures  and  contributions  to  the  lettd- 
injr  periodicals.  Several  series  of  thcae  ieet  tires, 
&u  implemented  by  mme  original  articles,  have 
been  published  in  late  years.  Character  antl 
Characteristic  J&A,  to  the  memory  of 

Thomas  Starr  King,  in  1866.  Bettide* 

its  on  character,  in  its  occentrie,  inteliec*- 

tnaL,  and  heroic  form*,  with  papers  on  the 
American  and  the  Iliad,  delloeatkws 

we»  gives  of  popular  m  Thackeray, 
Hawthorne,  Ererett,  jlg»«iz,  Washington,  AIM 
Thomas  Starr  King.  The  Literature  of  the  Ay  *f 
Elvut'beth*  a  aeries  ori|rinally  delivered  before  tie 
Lowell  Institute  ia  185!i,  was  published  ten  years 
later.  The  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  of  literature  were  depicted  in  sketches  of  its 
worthies,  and  its  minor  poets  and  dramatists.  It 
contained,  of  cooree,  papers  on  Marlowe,  t-hakea- 
pe&re,  Ben  Jonsoa,  Beanmoot  and  Fletcher, 
JUrainger,  Ford,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  And 
Bacon.  In  1871  Stteeea  and  It&  Cmditi&rtM  fol- 
lowed, also  aa  eal&rgi©d  edition  of  Zitenz/tm 
and  Life.  The  chief  idea  inealcated  by  Mr. 
Whipple  in  the  former  work  was,  fc*  that  nothing 
really  succeeds  which  is  not  based  on  reality; 
thai  sham,  IB  a  krpre  mnse;  is  nerer  soeeessftil  ; 
that  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  as  in  the  more 
comprehensire  life  of  the  state,  pretension  Is 
nothing  aad  power  is  everything." 

The  works  of  Mr.  Whipfiie  have  lmn  troeatlj 
published  In  six  imlibrrn  volnmes.  In  1872  he 
accepted  the  Ifeimry  of  CT»  a 

new  dally  paper  of  Boston,  wlik-b  he  resigned 
in  tike  year  folio  wing. 


CHARACTERISTIC   XX*. 

Tlie  noblest  and  most  exhilarating  objects  of 
human  contemplation  are  those  which  exhibit 
human  nature  in  its  exalted  aspects,  Our  heart** 
instinctively  throb  and  burn  in  sympathy  uith 
graact  thoughts  and  brave  actions  radiated  from 
great  characters;  for  they  give  palpable  form  to 
ideals  of  eeodaet  domesticated  in  all  healthy  imng- 
Inattons,  and  fulfil  prophecies  uttered  in  the  depths 
of  mil  aspiring  souls.  They  or*,  ia  f&et,  what,  all 
»em  feel  thej  m^kt  te  be.  Tiiey  Inspire  our 
weakness  by  the  energy  of  their  strength;  they 
sting  our  pride  by  the  irony  of  their  elevation. 
Their  flights  of  thought  and  audacities  of  action. 
which  so  provokingiy  mock  our  wise  laws  and 
proper  ways,  and  which  see«  t®  ©mat  ominous 
conjecture  on  the  sanity  of  their  minds,  cannot 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  we  and  not  they  who 
are  unnatural;  that  nature,  obstructed  in  common. 
men,  twisted  into  unnatural  distortions,  and  only 
now  and  then  stuttering  into  ideas,  comes  oat  in 
them  freely,  harmoniously,  sublimely,  all  hinder- 
ances  burnt  away  by  the  hot  human  heart  and 
flaming  human  soul  which  glow  unconsumed 
within  them.  They  are,  indeed,  so  filled  with 
the  wine  of  life,  so  charged  with  the  electricity 
of  mind,  —  they  have,  in  Fletcher's  fine  extrava- 
gance, "so  much  man  thrust  into  them,"  —  that 
manhood  must  force  its  way  out,  and  demonstrate 
its  innate  grandeur  and  power. 


Ttiia  indestructible  manhood,  which  tf»m  toafees 
for  Itself  a  clear  »nd  clean  path  through  all  im- 
pediments, is  commonly  called  HWMMM,  or  genius 
m  action,  —  genius  that  cre&tivfly  clothes  its  as- 
cending thoughts  in  tough  fhrws  and  »in^wst 
uplifts  character  to  the  level  of  ideas,  and  impas* 
aionates  soaring  imagination  into  fettled  piirpoxe. 
Tlie  hero,  therefore,  with  his  intelligence  mil  con- 
densed Into  will, — compelled  to  think  in  deed*, 
and  ind  his  language  in  eY«?nt»,  —  his  creatiTH 
energy  «*pf»ntiinjj  itself,  not  in  ranking  epics,  but. 
in  mmkiiig  history.  — mnd  who  thus  brings  Ids  owm 
fiery  nature  into  immediate,  invigorating  contact 
With  the  nature  of  others,  without  the  mediation 
of  the  mist  of  words,  —  Is,  of  course,  the  object 
both  of  heartier  Io*«  and  of  fiercer  hatred  tham 
those  men  of  genius  whose  threatening  thought 
is  removed  to  the  safe  ideal  distance  of  Art.  Th* 
mean-minded,  the  little-hearted,  and  the  pnsillftn- 
IBIOUS  of  soul  instinctively  recommit  him  as  their 
persona!  enemy ;  are  scared  mud  cowed  by  the 
swift  sweep  of  fels  claring  will,  «d  wither  in- 
wardly as  they  feel  the  ominous  gi*nc«  of  his 
accusing  eyes;  msd  they  accordingly  iutrnneii 
themselves  and  their  kind  in  economic  maxims 
and  small  bits  of  detraction,  in  sneers  suspicionsv 
carild,  scandals,  in  all  the  defences  by  which 
malice  and  stupidity  shut  out  from  themselves, 
and  strive  to  sbut  out  from  others,  the  light  thai 
streams  from  a  ^reat  and  emancipating  nature. 
We  most  clear  away  all  this  brusbwood  and  un- 
dergrowth before  the  hero  can  be  seen  in  his  full 
proportions;  and  this  will  compel  us  to  sacrifice 
remorselessly  to  Mm  that  type  of  bo»®R  charac- 
ter which  goes  under  the  name  of  sneak.  .  .  . 

Having  thus  ruled  out  the  evidence  of  this  car- 
feature  and  caricaturist  of  humanity  agansst  the 
reality  of  the  feeroi©  elemmst  in  BSA,  we  may  BOW 
proceed  to  its  analysis  and  descript  ion.  And  first, 
it  la  necessary  to  state  that  all  vital  ideas  and  pur- 
poses have  their  beginning  in  sentiments.  Senti- 
ment Is  the  living  principle,  the  HO«I,  of  tit  ought  * 
mail  vvlif tan,  JeterwI'Btag  *fc*  dhrvefle*,  gfofog  **« 
impetus,  and  constituting  the  force,  of  faculties. 
Meroisia  ia  no  eattewpwe  wurlc  of  tntiwittat  ia»- 
pnlse, — a  rocket  rushing  fretfully  up  to  4SM«rt 
the  darkness  by  which,  after  a  moment's  insulting 
radiance,  it  is  ruthlessly  swallowed  opt  —  but  a 
stemly  fire,  which  daris  forth  tongues  of  Same. 
It  is  no  sparkling  epigram  of  action,  but  a  liiini- 
BOW  epic  of  character.  It  first  appears  in  the 
mind  as  a  mysterious  but  potent  sentiment,  work- 
ing b«low  consciousness  in  the  unsounded  depths 
of  individual  being,  and  giving  the  nature  it  in- 
habits, a  slow,  6ure*  upward  tendency  to  the  noble 
and  exalted  In  meditation  and  action.  Growing 
with  the  celestial  nutriment  on  which  it  feeds,  and 
gaining  strength  as  it  grows,  it  gradually  con- 
denses into  conscious  sentiment  This  sentiroeai 
tfeea  takes  the  form  of  intelligence  in  productive 
ideas,  and  the  form  of  organization  in  heroie 
diameter;  so  thai,  at  the  end,  fceurt,  intellect, 
and  will  are  all  kindled  in  one  blaze,  all  limited 
in  one  individuality,  and  all  gush  out  is  one  pur- 
pose. Tbe  person  thus  becomes  a  liYing  soul, 
thinking  and  acting  with  tbe  rapidity  of  one  whe 
feels  spiritual  existence,  with  the  audacity  of  one 
who  obeys  spiritual  instincts,  and  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  one  who  discerns  spiritual  laws.  There 
is  no  break  or  flaw  in  the  connection  between  ike 
various  parts  of  his  nature,  but  a  vital  unity,  in 
which  intellect  seems  to  have  the  force  of  will, 
and  will  the  insight  and  foresight  of  intellect. 
There  is  no  hesitation,  no  stopping  half-way,  in. 
the  pursuit  of  his  lofty  aim,  partly  because*  Ms 
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elevation  being  tne  elevation  of  nature,  he  is  not 
perched  on  a  dizzy  peak  of  thought,  but  is  estab- 
lished on  a  table-land  of  character,  and  partly 
because  there  plays  round  the  object  he  seeks  a 
ligat  and  radiance  of  such  strange,  unearthly 
lustre,  that  his  heart  t  smitten  with  love  for  its  awful 
beauty,  is  drawn  toward  it  by  an  irresistible  fasci- 
nation. Disappointment,  discouragement,  obsta- 
cles, drudgery,  only  sting  his  energies  by  opposi- 
tion or  are  glorified  to  his  imagination  as  steps ;  for 
beyond  them  and  through  them  is  the  G'elestial  City 
of  his  hopes,  shining  clear  to  the  ijmer  eye  of  his 
mind,  tempting,  enticing,  urging  him  on  through 
all  impediments,  by  the  sweet,  attractive  force  of 
its  visionary  charm  I  The  eyes  of  such  men,  by 
the  testimony  of  painters,  always  have  the  ex- 
pression of  looking  into  distant  space.  As  a  re- 
Suit  of  this  unwearied  spiritual  energy  and  this 
ecstatic  spiritual  vision  is  the  courage  of  the  hero. 
He  has  no  fear  of  death,  because  the  idea  of 
death  is  lost  in  his  intense  consciousness  of  life, 
— full,  rich,  exulting,  joyous,  lyrical  life,  —  which 
ever  asserts  the  immortality  of  mind,  because  it 
feels  itself  immortal,  and  is  scornfully  indifferent 
to  that  drowsy  twilight  of  intellect  into  which 
atheism  sends  its  unsubstantial  spectres,  and  in 
which  the  whole  flock  of  fears,  terrors,  despairs, 
weaknesses,  and  doubts  scatter  their  enfeebling 
maxims  of  misanthropy,  and  insinuafe  their 
ghastly  temptations  to  suicide.  One  ray  from  a 
sunlike  soul  drives  them  gibbering  back  to  their 
parent  darkness ;  for 

**  Whatever  crazy  wrfovr  saltli, 
No  life  that  breathes  \vith  human  breath, 
Hath  ever  truly  wished  for  death. 

"'Tis  life  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant, 
0  life,— not  de,ath,  —  for  which  we  pant, 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want !" 

This  life  of  the  soul,  which  is  both  light  and  heat, 
intelligence  and  power,,  —  this  swift-ascending  in- 
stinct of  the  spirit  to  spiritual  ideas  and.  laws, 
—  this  bold  committal  of  self  to  something  it 
values  more  than  all  the  interests  of  self,  —  at- 
tests the  presence  of  the  heroic  element  by  indi- 
cating an  ideal  standard  of  conduct.  Let  us  now 
contemplate  it  in  the  scale  of  moral  precedence, 
according  as  it  fastens  its  upward  glance  on  the 
idea  of  glory,  or  country,  or  humanity,  or  heaven. 
This  will  lead  to  a  short  consideration  of  the  hero 
as  a  soldier,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  reformer,  and  as  a 
saint. 


**  YOUNG   KEN    IN    HISTORY  —  PROM   SUCCESS    AND    ITS 
CONDITIONS. 

In  passing  from  the  sphere  of  politics  to  the 
gerener  region  of  literature,  art,  science,  and  phil- 
osophy, there  is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  esti- 
mating youth  by  years  and  an  increasing  necessity 
to  estimate  it  by  qualities.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain, — that  the  invention  of  new  methods, 
the  discovery  of  new  truth,  and  the  creation  of 
new  beauty,  — intellectual  acts  which  are  among 
the  most  important  of  historical  events,  — all  be- 
long to  that  thoroughly  tive  condition  of  mind 
which  we  have  called  young.  In  this  sense  of 
youth,  it  may  be  said  that  Raphael,  the  greatest 
painter  of  moral  beauty,  and  Titian,  the  greatest 
painter  of  sensuous  beauty,  were  both  almost 
equally  young,  though  Raphael  died  at  thirty- 
seven,  while  Titian  was  prematurely  cut  off  by 
the  plague  when  he  was  only  a  hundred  These, 
of  coarse,  are  the  extreme  cases.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  were  not  the  greatest  poems  of  the 


world,  the  "  Iliad"  of  Homer,  the  "Divma  Corn- 
media*'  of  Dante,  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  of  Milton, 
the  creations  of  comparative  old  age?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is,  that  each  was  probably 
organized  round  a  youthful  conception,  and  all 
were  coextensive  with  the  whole  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  their  creators..  Thus,  we  do  not  call 
Milton  old  when  he  produced  "Paradise  Lo>t," 
but  when  this  mental  growth  was  arrested;  and 
accordingly  **  Paradise  Regained  "  and  Ati  Samson 
Agonistes,"  works  produced  after  his  prime,  are 
co-nparatively  bleak  and  bare  products  of  a  with- 
ering imagination  and  a  shrunken  personality. 

But,  confining  the  matter  to  the  mere  question 
of  years,  it  may  be  said,  that,  allowing  for  some 
individual  exceptions,  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  intellect  will  bear  out  the  general  asser- 
tion, that  the  power  in  which  great  natures  cul- 
minate, and  which  fixes  fatal  limits  to  their  loftiest 
aspirations,  namely,  that  flashing  coriceptive  and 
combining  genius  which  fuses  force  and  insight 
in  one  executive  intelligence,  which  seizes  salient 
points  and  central  ideas,  which  darts  in  an  in- 
stant along  the  whole  line  of  analogies  and  rela- 
tions, which  leaps  with  joyous  daring  the  vast 
mental  spaces  that  separate  huddled  facts  from 
harmonizing  laws, — that  this  power,  to  say  the 
least,  rarely  grows  after  thirty -five  or  forty.  The 
mental  stature  is  then  reached,  though  it  may  not 
dwindle  and  be  dwarfed  until  long  afterwards. 
Thus,  Shakespeare  completed  "  Hamlet "  when 
he  was  about  thirty -six.  Mozart,  the  Shake- 
speare of  composers,  died  at  thirty-six.  But 
why  enumerate?  Amid  the  scores  of  instances 
which  must  crowd  into  every  mind,  let  us  select 
five  men,  of  especial  historfc  significance,  and 
who  are  commonly  imaged  to  our  minds  with 
heads  silvered  over  with  age, — let  us  take  Goethe 
in  poetry,  Newton  in  science,  Bacon  in  philosophy/ 
Columbus  in  discovery,  Watt  in  mechanics.  Now, 
how  stand  the  facts  ?  The  greatest  works  of 
Goethe  were  conceived  and  partly  executed  when 
he  was  a  young  man ;  and  if  age  found  him  more 
widely  and  worldly  wise,  it  found  him  weak  in 
creative  passion,  and,  as  a  poet,  living  on  the 
interest  of  his  youthful  conceptions.  Newton,  in, 
whose  fertile  and  capacious  intellect  the  dim,  neb- 
ulous elements  of  truth  were  condensed  by  pa- 
tient thinking  into  the  completed  star,  discovered 
the  most  universal  of  all  natural  laws,  the  law 
of  gravitation,  before  he  was  twenty-five,  though 
an  error  of  observation,  not  his  own,  prevented 
him  from  demonstrating  it  until  he  was  forty. 
Bacon  had  "vast  contemplative  ends,"  and  had 
taken  "all  knowledge  for  his  province,"  had 
deeply  meditated  new  methods  and  audaciously 
doubted  old  ones,  before  the  incipient  beard  had 
begun  timidly  to  peep  from  his  youthful  chin. 
The  great  conception  of  Columbus  sprang  from 
the  thoughts  and  studies  of  his  youth  ;  and  it 
was  the  radiance  shed  from  this  conception  which 
gave  him  fortitude  to  bear  the  slow  martyrdom 
of  poverty,  contempt,  and  sickness  of  heart,  which 
embittered  the  toiling  years  preceding  its  late 
realization.  The  steam-engine  was  invented  by 
James  Watt  before  he  was  thirty;  but  then  Watt 
was  a  thinker  from  his  cradle.  Everybody  will 
recollect  his  grandmother's  reproof  of  what  she 
called  his  idleness,  at  the  time  his  boyish  brain 
was  busy  with  meditations  destined  to  ripen  in 
the  most  marvellous  and  revolutionizing  of  all  in- 
dustrial inventions, —  an  invention  which,  of  itself 
alone,  has  given  Great  Britain  an  additional  pro- 
ductive power  equal  to  ten  millions  of  workmen, 
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at  the  cost  of  only  a  halfpenny  a  day,  — an  inven- 
tion which  supplies  the  motive  power  by  which  a 
single  county  in  England  is  enabled  to  produce 
fabrics  representing  the  labor  of  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  men,  —  an  invention  which,  combined 
with  others,  annually,  in  England,  weaves  into 
cloth  a  length  of  cotton  thread  equal  to  fifty-one 
times  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
five  thousand  millions  of  miles,  —  an  invention 
which  created  the  wealth  by  which  England  was 
enabled  to  fight  or  subsidize  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe  from  1793  to  1815,  and  which  made 
that  long  war  really  a  contest  between  the  des- 
potic power  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  pro- 
ductive genius  of  James  Watt.  AH  this  vast  and 
teeming  future  was  hidden  from  the  good  grand- 
mother, as  she  saw  the  boy  idling  over  the  tea- 
kettle. "  James,"  she  said,  **  I  never  saw  such 
an  idle  young  fellow  as  you  are.  Do  take  a  book 
and  employ  yourself  usefully.  For  the  last  half- 
hour  you  have  not  spoken  a  single  word.  Do  you 
know  what  you  have  been  doing  all  this  time? 
"Why,  you  have  taken  off,  and  replaced,  and  taken 
ofi*  again,  the  teapot  lid,  and  you  have  held  alter- 
nately in  the  steam,  first  a  saucer  and  then  a 
spoon ;  and  you  have  busied  yourself  in  examin- 
ing and  collecting  together  the  little  drops  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  on  the  surface 
of  the  china  and  the  silver.  Now  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  waste  your  time  in  this  disgraceful 
manner  ?  "  Was  ever  idleness  so  productive  be- 
fore? 

CHAELES  WILKIHS  WEBBER 

"WAS  bora  on  the  29th  May,  1819,  at  Rnswlville, 
Kentucky.  His  mother,  Agnes  Maria  Webber, 
was  the  'daughter  of  General  John  Tannehill,  and 
niece  of  the  Hon.  William  Wilkins,  both  of  Pitts- 
burg.  General  Tannehill  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  an  officer  of  the  Revolution.  His 
eldest  son,  WMkins  Tannehfli,  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a.  book  entitle*!  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  I&tertstvre  frot&  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Ifeviml  of  Letters  in  the  Fifteenth  Centvry*  re- 
markable fur  its  various  reading  and  the  spirit 
which  animates  it,  and  the  singularity  of  its  pro- 
duction at  an  early  date  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  Preface  modestly  states  the  author's  design, 
"  Prepared  during  intervals  of  occasional  leisure 
from  the  duties  of  an  employment  little  congenial 
with  literary  pursuits,  and  without  any  oppor- 
tunity for  consulting  extensive  libraries,  it  aspires 
only  to  the  character  of  sketches,  without  pre- 
tending to  be  a  complete  history.  It  is  an 
attempt  by  a  c  backwoodsman,1  to  condense  and 
comprise  within  a  narrow  compass,  the  most  t»ro- 
minent  and  .interesting  events,  connected  with 
the  progress  of  literary  and  scientific  improve- 
ment, from  the  earliest  period  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  and  amidst  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances.1'  As  such  it  is  an  exceedingly 
creditable  production.  Its  author  was  al<o  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Nashville  Herald,  the 
first  Clay- Whig  paper  ever  published  in  Tennessee. 
This  learned,  modest,  and  useful  man,  having 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  close  and 

*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  from  the  Earliest 
Per'od  to  the  Eevival  of  Letters  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
Indocti  discant,  ament  meminisse  periti.  By  Wilkins  Tanne- 
hilL  8vo.  pp.  844.  Nashville:  John S.  Simpson,  1827, 


unremitting  literary  labors,  became  blind  late 
in  life,  and  died  in  1858.  It  is  understood  that 
his  most  valuable  researches  have  been  in  the 
field  of  American  antiquities. 

The  grandfather,  General  Tannehill,  having 
met  with  heavy  reverses  of  fortune,  died  leaving 
his  family  comparatively  helpless.  In.  this  strait 
they  found  a  home  in  the  "house  of  a  brother  of 
his  wife,  Charles  Wilkins  of  Lexington,  a  wealthy 
and  generous  gentleman,  whose  memory  is 
warmly  cherished  by  the  older  families  of  that 
portion  of  Kentucky.  The  children  were  educat- 
ed with  great  care,  and  the  daughters  grew  up  to 
be  accomplished  women.  After  the  death  of 
their  uncle  they  removed  with  their  mother  to 
Nashville,  to  reside  with  her  eldest  son,  "Wilkins 
Tannehill.  Here  the  eldest  daughter  married, 
and  on  her  removing  to  the  new  town  of  IIop- 
kinsville,  Ky.,  was  accompanied  by  her  young 
sister  Agnes,  who  became  the  wife  of  a  physician 
from  North  Kentucky,  Doctor  Augustine  Web- 
uer. 

Of  this  marriage  0,  W.  Webber  was  the  second 
child,  and  first  son.  For  forty  years  past  Dr. 
Webber  has  stood  prominent  in  his  profession  in. 
South  Kentucky,  and  has  been  noted  as  an  intel- 
ligent, liberal  and  devoted  churchman  and 
Whig. 

It  is,  however,  to  his  mother,  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  of  character,  that  C.  W.  Webber  is  mcst 
indebted  for  his  early  tastes.  The  education 
which  her  son  received  as  the  companion  of 
her  artistic  excursions  for  she  possessed  a  natural 
genius  for  art,  into  the  natural  world,  determined 
in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  his  future 
pursuits. 

His  early  life,  to  his  nineteenth  year,  was  spent 
in  miscellaneous  study  and  the  sports  of  the  field, 
when,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  we  find  Mm, 
wandering  upon  the  troubled  frontier  of  Texas. 
He  soon  became  associated  with  the  celebrated 
Colonel  Jack  Hays,  Major  Chevalier,  Fitzgerald, 
&c.,  whose  names  are  noted  as  forming  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  famous  Ranger  Organization 
was  constituted.  After  several  years  spent  here, 
in  singular  adventures — many  of  which  have 
been  given  to  the  world  in  his  earlier  books, 
Old  Hicks  the  Guide,  Shot  in  the  lye,  and  Gold 
Mines  of  the,  Gila — he  returned  to  his  family  in 
Kentucky.  He  now  further  prosecuted  his  study 
of  medicine,  upon  which  he  had  originally 
entered  with  the  design  of  making  it  his  profes- 
sion. * 

Becoming,  however,  deeply  interested  in  contro- 
versial matters  during  a  period  of  strong  religious 
excitement  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
country,  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He, 
however,  remained  there  but  a  short  time. 

From  this  time,  his  pen  was  to  be  his  sole 
dependence.  He  had  already  tried  its  point 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Nassau 
Monthly,  which  was  edited  by  a  committee  of 
students.  This  paper  was  called  "Imagination, 
and  the  Soul,"  and  had  attracted  considerable 
attention  both  in  the  College  and  in  tlie  Semi- 
nary. 

Arrived  in  New  York,  his  first  night  was  spent 
i  at  "  Minnie's  Land,"  the  residence  of  Audnbon, 
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•whose  acquaintance  lie  had  previously  formed 
during-  the  last  Rocky  Mountain  tour  of  the  old 
Naturalist,  for  whose  character,  from  a  similarity 
of  tiistes,  he  had  nourished  a  mo>t  enthusiastic 
admiration.  He  listened  to  the  counsel  of  the 
venerable  sage  with  affectionate  resect.  Among 
other  thing-*,  Andubon  nrped  up<  n  him  to  dedi- 
cate the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  South  America,  which  he  only 
regretted  the  want  of  years  to  grapple  with. 


Finding  himself  at  New  York  utterly  without 
acquaintances  who  could  aid  him,  he  resolved 
upon  introducing  himself,  and  a  manuscript  which 
lie  had  prepared,  to  Mr.  Bryant  the  poet,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  from  his  writings  a  high 
personal  admiration,  which  w^is  fully  confirmed, 
by  his  interview.  He  found  Mr.  Bryant  at  the 
office  of  the  Evening  Post;  the  poet  smiled  upon 
his^  eager  enthusiasm,  a  self-confidence  which  had 
in  it  a  touch  of  despair,  and  kept  his  manuscript 
for  perusal.  The  result,  the  next  day,  was  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Winchester  the  publisher, 
who  immediately  engaged  from  the  young  writer 
£  series  of  papers  on  u  Texan  Adventure"  to  be 
published  in  his  flourishing  newspaper,  the  New 
World. 

On  the  failure  of  Winchester  111  his  bold  but 
rash  conflict  with  the  Harpers,  Mr.  Webber  was 
again  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  was  soon 
engaged  in  writing  a  number  of  sketches  and 
other  papers  for  the  Democratic  Review.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  called  Instinct,  Rea- 
son, and  Imagination,  and  published  under  the 
sobriquet  of  0.  Wilkens  EimL  About  this 
time,  the  story  of  the  Shot  in  ike  Eye,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  his  productions,  was  written. 

The  manuscript  was  delivered  to  Mr.  O'Sulli- 
van,  and  after  being  in  his  possession  for  several 
mouthy  was  misplaced  and  lost  sight  of  by  him, 
and,  after  a  long  search,  supposed  to  be  irrecovera- 
bly lost.  The  story  was  then  re-written  for  the 
Whig  Review,  and  appeared  in  its  second  num- 


ber. But  having-  been  unexpectedly  found  by 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  it  was  published  simultaneously 
in  the  Democratic  Review,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Webber. 

II is  connexion  with  the  Whig  Review  as  as- 
sociate editor  and  joint  proprietor,  continued  for 
over  two  years,  in  which  time  the  magazine  ran 
up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation  for  one  of  its 
class. 

The  Shot  in  the  Eye,  Charles  Winterfield 
Papers,  Adventures  upon"  the  Frontiers  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  with  a  long  paper  on  Hawthorne, 
are  the  principal  articles  by  him  which  will  be 
remembered  by  the  earlier  readers  of  the  Review, 
although  a  great  amount  of  critical  and  other 
miscellaneous  matter  was  comprised  within  the 
sum  of  his  editorial  labors. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Webber  was  a  contributor 
to  the  early  numbers  of  the  Literary  World  of 
papers  on  Western  Life  and  Natural  History. 

He  contracted  also  with  the  Sunday  Despatch, 
which  was  just  then  commencing,  for  the  story 
of  Old  Hicks  the  G-vide,  which  for  more  than 
three  months  occupied  the  columns  of  that  pa- 
per. The  copyright  of  this  story  was  finally  sold 
to  the  Harpers  for  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Webber's  next  enterprise  was  one  on  a 
mammoth  scale,  projected  by  him  in  connexion 
with  the  two  sons  of  John  J.  Audubon,  the  orni- 
thologist. The  design  was  to  issue  a  magnificent 
monthly  of  large  size,  to  be  illustrated  in  each 
number  by  a  Sf^endid  copperplate  colored  en- 
graving, taken  frora  a  series  of  unpublished  pic- 
tures by  the  elder  AwNrbon,  and  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Webber.  Only  the  first  number  was  ever 
completed,  and  it  was  never  published,  owing  to 
the  many  discouragements  growing  out  of  the  pro- 
tracted illness  of  John  Woodhouse  Auduton,  and 
his  immediate  departure,  while  convalescing,  with 
a  view  to  the  permanent  restoration  of  his  ht  alth, 
by  overland  travel  to  California.  The  immense 
expense  which  it  was  fotmd  would  attend  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  had  also  its  effect  in 
deterring  its  issue.  Among  the  contributors  to 
this  first  number  were  Hawthorne,  Whipple, 
Headley,  Street,  Constable,  Wallace,  <fec.  The 
leading  paper,  Eagles  and  Art^  was  by  Mr.  Web- 
ber. 

In  the  meantime  he  continued  to  write  occa- 
sionally for  the  Democratic  Review,  Graham's 
Magazine,  &c.  In  March,  1849,  simultaneously 
with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  appeared 
the  Gold  Mines  of  the  Gila,  all  but  a  few  con- 
cluding chapters  of  which  he  had  written  several 
year*  previously.  This  work  was  considered  by 
the  author  rather  as  a  voluminous  prospectus  of 
an  enterprise  of  exploration  to  the  gold  region, 
once  attempted  during  his  Texan  experiences, 
and  now  again  projected  in  the  Centralia  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  than,  as  a  formal  book.  To 
the  chivalrous  appeal,  dedicated  to  the  ladies  of 
America,  and  addressed  to  its  young  men  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  dangerous  effort  to  re- 
solve by  examination  the  mystery  of  the  unknown 
region  lying  between  the  river  Gilaand  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  West,  there  was  a  ready  response. 
The  required  number  of  young  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  had  expressed  their  readiness  to 
participate  in  the  enterprise,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Webber.  Preparations  were  very  far  ad- 
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Yanced,  and  the  journey  to  New  Orleans  com- 
menced, when,  on  arriving  at  Washington,  he 
was  met  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  all  the  horses 
of  the  expedition,  which  had  been  collected  at 
Corpus  Christ!  to  await  their  arrival.  The  Ca- 
manches  carried  off  every  animal,  and,  as  they 
had  been  collected  from  the  mountains  at  great 
trouble  and  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  service, 
the  loss  proved  irretrievable.  The  news  of  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
South-western  border  completed  the  defeat  of 
the  projected  rendezvous. 

Mr.  Webber  instantly  commenced  a  new  move- 
ment, by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  this  purpose. 
The  experiences  of  this  year  of  the  utter  in-uf- 
ficiency  of  the  means  of  transportation  across 
the  great  desert  to  the  gold  regions,  as  limited  to 
the  horse,  or,  and  mule,  of  the  country,  offered 
an  opening  for  urging  upon  the  government  the 
project  of  employing  the  African  and  Asiatic 
camel  for  such  purposes.  The  vast  endurance, 
capacity  for  burden,  and  speed,  together  with  the 
singular  frugality  of  this  animal,  seemed  to  him 
to  indicate  its  introduction  as  the  great  deside- 
ratum of  service  in  the  South-west  This  object 
has  been  assiduously  pursued  by  Mr.  Webber 
since  1849,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  Ms  perseverance,  that  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1854  a  charter  for  the  organization  of  a  camel 
company,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  warmly 
recommended  the  project  to  Congress  in  an  of- 
ficial report. 

In  the  meantime,  the  literary  labors  of  Mr. 
Webber  have  by  no  means  been  suspended.  His 
marriage,  which  occurred  in  Boston  in  1849,  had 
furnibhed  him  with  an  artistic  collaborator  in  his 
wife.  With  her  assistance,  as  the  artist  of  many 
of  its  abundant  Illostnttion^  the  first  volume  or 
The  Hunter  N&turaM&t  wa$  completed,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  fell  of  1851.  In  spite  of  a  serious 
illness,  he  published  three  volumes  within  the 
next  two  years:  Spiritual  Vampirism,  and  Tales 
of  the  Southern  Border,  in  1852;  Wild  Scenes 
and  Sang  Birds,  the  second  volume  of  The 
JIunter  Naturalist^  in  1853. 

Mr.  Webber's  style  is  full,  rapid,  and  impulsive, 
combining  a  healthy  sense  of  animal  life  and  out- 
of-door  sensation,  with  inner  poetical  reflection. 
His  narrative  is  borne  along  no  less  by  his  mental 
enthusiasm  than  by  the  lively  action  of  its  stirring- 
Western  themes.  As  a  critic,  many  of  his  papers 
have  shown  a  subtle  perception  with  a  glowing 
reproduction  of  the  genius  of  his  author. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6,  Mr.  Webber,  left 
Few  York  to  join  the  forces  of  Captain  William 
Walker,  then  endeavoring  to  maintain  himself 
as  a  military  adventurer  in  Central  America. 
He  took  part  with  the  forces  of  Walker  in  the 
battle  of  Rivas,  and  fell  in  some  chance  ren- 
contre or  ambuscade  incidental  to  that  engage- 
ment. He  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  His 
descriptions  of  wild  border-life,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm for  natural  history,  exhibited  in  various 
volumes,  we  have  already  fully  set  forth, 


A.  NIGHT  HtrUT 


—  FROM  WIO>    SCENES  ANT»  WIIJ> 


Now  the  scene  has  burst  upon,  us  through  an  open- 
ing of  the  trees  !  —  There  they  are  1  Negroes  of  all 
degrees,  size,  and  age,  and  of  dogs  — 


Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brack  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle  tail 

All  are  there,  in  one  conglomerate  of  active,  noisy 
confusion.  When  indications  of  the  hurried  approach 
of  our  company  are  perceived,  a  great  accession  to 
the  hubbub  is  consequential 

Old  Sambo  sounds  a  shriller  note  upon  his  horn, 
the  dogs  rise  from  independent  howls  to  a  si  nulta- 
neous  yell,  and  along  with  all  the  young  haU-aaked 
darkies  rush  to  meet  us.  The  women  cume  to  the 
doors  with  their  blazing  lamps  lifted  above  their  heads, 
that  they  may  get  a  look  at  the  "youi  ig  masters,"  and 
we,  shouting  with  excitement,  and  blinded  by  the 
light,  plunge  stumbli  ig  through  the  meeting  current 
of  dogs  and  young  negroes,  into  the  midst  of  the  ga- 
thering party.  Here  we  are  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
sort  of  awe  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
old  Sambo.  The  young  dogs  leap  upon  us  with  their 
dirty  fore-paws,  but  we  merely  push  aside  their  ca- 
resses, for  old  ISambo  and  his  old  dog  Bose  are  the 
two  centres  of  onr  a  Imiration  and  interest 

Old  Sambo  is  the  **  Mighty  Hunter  before" — the 
moon  !  of  all  tlmt  region.  He  is  seamed  and  scarred 
with  the  pitiless  siege  of  sixty  winters  1  Upon  all 
matters  appertaining  to  such  hunts,  his  word  ia  "  law? 
while  the  **  tongue"  of  his  favorite  and  ancient  friend 
Bose  is  reeog.iised  as  "gospel"  In  our  young  ima- 
ginations, the  two  are  respectfully  identified. 

Old  Sambo,  with  his  blanket  **  roundabout" — his 
eow's-horn  trumpet  slung  about  his  shoulders  by  a 
tow  string — his  bare  head,  with  its  greyish  fleece  of 
W0ol — the  broad  grin  of  complacency,  showing  his 
yet  sound  white  teeth — and  roiling  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  .benignantly  over  the  turmoil  of  the  scene — 
was  to  us  the  higher  prototype  of  Bose.  He,  with 
the  proj>er  slowness  of  dignity,  accepts  the  greet  of 
our  patting  caresses,  with  a  formal  wagging  of  the 
tail,  which  seems  to  say — "  O,  I  am.  used  to  this  I" 
while,  when  the  young  clogs  leap  upon  him  with  ob- 
streperous fawnings,  he  will  correct  them  into  pro- 
priety with  stately  snarling.  They  knew  him  for 
their  leader! — they  should  be  more  respectful! 

Now  old  Sambo  becomes  patronizing  to  «*,  as  is 
necessary  and  proper  in  our  new  relations !  From 
his  official  position  of  commander-in-chief,  he  soon, 
reduces  the  chaos  around" us  into  something  like  sub- 
jection, and  then  in  a  little  time  comes  forth  the 
form  of  our  night's  march..  A  few  stout  young  men 
who  have  obeyed  his  summons  have  gathered  around 
him  from  the  different  huts  of  the  Quarter — some 
with  axes,  and  others  with  torches  of  pine  and  bark. 
The  dogs  become  more  restless,  and  we  more  excited, 
as  these  indices  of  immediate  action  appear. 

Now,  with  a  long  blast  from  the  cow's  horn  of 
Sambo,  and  a  deafening  clamor  of  all  sizes,  high  and 
low — from  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs,  we  take 
up  the  line  of  march  for  the  woods.  Sambo  leads,  of 
course.  We  are  soon  trailing  after  him  in  single  file, 
led  by  the  glimmer  of  the  torches  far  ahead. 

Now  the  open  ground  of  the  plantation  has  been 
passed,  and  as  we  approach  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
bordering  forest — 

Those  perplexed  woods, 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger- 
even  the  yelpings  of  the  excited  dogs  cease  to  be 
heard,  and  they  dash  on  into  the  darkness  as  if  they 
were  going  to  work — while  we  with  our  joyous 
chattering  subsided  into  silence,  enter  these  "  long- 
drawn  aisles"  with  a  sort  of  shiver;  the  torches 
showing,  as  we  pass  in  a  dim  light,  the  trees— their 
huge  trunks  vaulting  over  head  into  the  night,  with 
here  and  there  a  star  shining  like  a  gem  set  into  their 
tall  branching  capitals — while  on  either  side  we  look 
into  depths  of  blackness  as  unutterably  dreary  to  us 
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as  thoughts  of  death  and  nothingness.  Oh,  It  was  In 
half  trembling  -wonder  then,  we  crowded,  trampling 
on  the  heels  of  those  before,  and,  when  after  awhile 
the  rude  young  negroes  would  begin  to  laugh  aloud, 
we  felt  that  in  some  sort  it  was  profane. 

But  such  impressions  never  lasted  long  in  those 
days.  Every  other  mood  and  thought  gives  way  to 
the  novelty  and  contagious  excitement  of  adventure. 
We  are  soon  using  our  lungs  as  merrily  as  the  rest, 
The  older  dogs  seem  to  know  perfectly,  from  the  di- 
rection taken,  what  was  the  game  to  be  pursued  for 
the  night.  Had  we  gone  up  by  the  old  Field  where 
the  Persimmon  trees  grow,  they  would  have  under- 
stood that  "  possums'*  were  to  be  had ;  but  as  old 
Sambo  led  off  through  the  deep  woods  towards  the 
swamps,  it  said  "  coons"  to  them  as  plain  as  if  they 
had  been  Whigs  of  1840. 

The  flush  of  blood  begins  to  subside  as  we  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  wood,  and  as  we  hear  old 
Sambo  shout  to  his  staff  officers  and  immediate  rear 
guard,  '*  Hush  dat  'ar  jawing,  you  niggers,  dar,"  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  hint,  meant  not  to  be 
disrespected  by  us,  that  silence  is  necessary,  lest  we 
should  startle  the  game  too  soon  and  confuse  the 
dogs. 

All  is  silence  now,  except  the  rustle  of  ottr  tramp 
over  the  dried  autumn  leaves,  and  occasional  patter 
of  the  feet  of  a  dog  who  ranges  near  to  our  path. 
Occasionally  a  white  dog  comes  suddenly  out  of  the 
darkness  into  view  and  disappears  as  soon,  leaving 
onr  imagination  startled  as  if  some  curious  sprite  had 
come  **  momently"  from  out  its  silent  haunts  to  peep 
at  m  Them  we  wiE  h«ar  the  rustlir  g  of  some  rapid 
thing  behind  us,  aad  looking  round,  see  nothing; 
then  spring  aside  with  a  nervous  bound  and  flutter- 
ing pulse,  as  some  black  object  brushes  by  our  legs 
— "  JS'othin*  but  dat  dog,  Nigger  Trimbush,"  chuckles 
a  darkie,  who  observed  us — but  the  couplet, — 

And  the  kelpie  must  flit  from  the  blaek'bogpit, 
And  the  brownie  must  not  tarry, 

flashes  across  our  memory  from  the  romance  of  su- 
perstition, with  the  half  shudder  that  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  such  dreamy  images. 

Hark,  a  dog  opens — another,  then  another!  We 
are  still  in  a  moment,  listening — all  eyes  are  turned 
upon  old  Sambo,  the  oracle.  He  only  pauses  for  a 
minute. 

"  Dem's  de  pups — ole  dogs  aint  dar  1"  A  pause. 
**  Pshaw,  nothin  but  a  ole  harp — and  a  loi.g,  loud 
blast  of  the  horn  sounds  the  recall. 

We  move  on — and  now  the  frosty  night  air  has 
become  chilly,  and  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  have 
something  to  do  before  us.  Our  legs  are  plied  too 
lustily  on  the  go-ahead  principle  for  us  to  have  time 
to  talk  The  young  dogs  have  ceased  to  give  tongue ; 
for  like  nnruly  children  they  have  dashed  off  in  chase 
of  what  came  first,  and  as  the  American  hare  ('*  Le- 
jpus  Ainericanuz')  is  found  nearly  everywhere,  it  was 
,  the  earliest  object. 

Just  when  the  darkness  is  m»st  deep,  and  the 
sounds  about  our  uray  most  hushed,  up  wheels  the 
silver  moon,  and  with  a  mellowed  glory  overcomes 
the  night  The  weight  of  darkness  has  been  lifted 
from  u$,  and  we  trudge  along  more  cheerily!  The 
dogs  are  mnkii.g  wider  rarges,  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  them.  The  silence  weighs  upon  us,  and  old  Sambo 
gives  an  occasional  whoop  of  encouragement.  We 
would  like,  too,  to  relieve  our  lungs,  but  he  says, 
"nobody  mus  holler  now  but  dem  dat  de  dog  knows : 
make  7ein  bother  P  We  must  perforce  be  quiet ;  for 
**  de  dog*  means  Bose,  and  we  must  be  deferential  to 
his  humors! 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  it  has  been  for  miles,  and 
not  a  note  from  the  dogs.  We  fire  beginning  to  be 
fatigued;  our  spirits  sink,  and  we  have  visions  of 


the  warm  room  and  bed  we  have  deserted  at  home. 
The  torches  are  burning  down,  and  the  cold,  pale 
rnoon-light  is  stronger  than  that  they  give.  One  after 
ai. other  the  youi  gdogs  come  pantii.g  back  to  us,  and 
fall  lazily  into  our  wake.  "  Hai  g  coon  hunts  in  ge- 
neral ! — this  is  no  joke ;  all  cry  aiid  no  wool P 

Hark  I  a  deep-monthetl,  distant  bay  !  The  sound 
is  electrical ;  our  impatience  and  fatigue  are  gone  I 
All  ears  and  eyes,  we  crowd-  around  old  Sambo. 
The  oracle  attitudinizes.  He  leans  forward  with  one 
ear  turned  towards  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  Breathlessly  we  gaze  upon  him.  Hark! 
ai. other  bay;  another;  then  several  join  in.  The 
old  man  has  been  unconsciously  soliloquizing  from 
the  first  sound. 

"Golly,  dat's  nigger  TrimP  in  an  under  tone; 
"  he  know  de  coon  1"  Next  .sound.  "  Dat's  a  pup  ; 
shaw  P  Pause.  "  Dat's  a  pup,  agin !  Oh,  niggers, 
no  coon  dar  P 

Lifting  his  outspread  hand,  which  he  brings  down 
with  a  loud  ship  upon  his  thigh ;  "  Yah  !  yah  !  dat's 
ole  Music;  look  out,  niggers!"  Then,  as  a  hoarse, 
low  bay  comes  booming  to  us  through  a  pause,  he 
bounds  into  the  air  with  the  caperish  agility  of  a 
colt,  and  breaks  out  in  ecstasy,  *'  Whoop!  whoop! 
dat's  do  ole  dog;  go  my  BoseP  Then  striking  hur- 
riedly through  the  brush  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds,  we  only  liear  from  him  again, 

"Yah!  yah!  yah!  dat's  a  coon,  niggers!  Bose 
darP  And  away  we  rush  as  fast  as  we  can  scramble 
through  the  underbrush  of  the  thick  wood.  The 
loud  burst  of  the  whole  pack  opening  together, 
drowns  even  the  noise  of  our  progress. 

The  cry  of  a  full  pack  is  maddening  music  to  the 
hunter.  Fatigue  is  forgotten,  and  obstacles  are  no- 
thirg.  On  we  go ;  yelling  in  chorus  with  the  dogs. 
Our  direction  is  towards  the  swamp,  and  they  are 
fast  hurrying  to  its  fastnesses.  But  what  do  we  care ! 
Briars  and  logs;  the  brush  of  dead  trees;  plunges 
half  leg  deep  into  the  watery  mire  of  boggy  places 
are  alike  disregarded.  The  game  is  up  !  Hurrah  1 
hurrah !  we  must  be  in  at  the  death !  So  we  scurry, 
led  by  the  maddening  «horus — 

— while  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 

Suddenly  the  reverberations  die  away.  Old 
Sambo  halts.  When  we  get  into  ear-shot  the  only 
word  we- hear  is  "Tree'd  P  This  from  the  oracle  is 
sufficient.  We  have  another  Ion  g  scramble,  in  which 
we  are  led  by  the  monotonous  baying  of  a  single  dog. 

We  have  reached  the  place  at  last  all  breathless. 
Our  torches  have  been  nearly  extinguished.  One  of 
the  young  dogs  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
looking  up,  it  bays  incessantly.  Old  Sambo  pauses 
for  awhile  to  survey  the  scene.  The  old  dogs  are 
circling  round  and  round,  jumping  np  against  the 
side  of  every  tree,  smelling  as  high  as  thev^  can  reach. 
They  are  not  satisfied,  and  Sambo  waits  for  his  tried 
oracles  to  solve  the  mystery.  He  regard*  them  stea- 
dily and  patiently  for  awhile ;  then  steps  forward 
quickly,  and  beats  off  the  young  dog  who  had  "  lied" 
at  the  "tree." 

The  veterans  now  have  a  quiet  field  to  themselves, 
and  after  some  further  delay  in  jumping  up  the  sides 
of  the  surrounding  trees,  to  find  the  scent,  they 
finall  v  open  in  full  burst  upon  the  trail.  Old  Sambo 
exclaims  curtly,  as  we  set  off  in  the  new  chase, 
x  "  Dat  looks  like  coon !  but  cats  is  about  /" 

Now  the  whole  pack  opens  again,  and  we  are  off 
after  it.  We  all  understand  the  allusion  to  the  cats, 
for  we  know  that,  like  the  raccoon,  this  animal  en- 
deavors to  baffle  the  dogs  by  running  some  distance 
up  a  tree,  and  then  springing  off  upon  another,  and 
so  on  until  it  can  safely  descend.  The  young  dogs 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  in  the  first  tree,  while 
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the  older  ones  sweep  circling  rotmd  and  ronnd 
until  they  are  convinced  that  the  animal  has  not 
escaped.  They  thus  baffle  the  common  trick  which 
they  have  learned  through  long  experience,  and 
recovering  the  trail  of  escape,  renew  the  chase. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  would  already 
have  been  sufficiently  exhausted ,  but  the  magnetism 
of  the  scene  lifts  our  feet  a-s  if  they  had  been  shod 
with  wings.  Another  weary  scramble  over  every 
provoking  obstacle,  and  the  solitary  baying  of  a  dog 
is  heard  again  winding  up  the  "  cry/* 

When  we  reached  the  **  tree"  this  time,  and  find 
it  is  another  "  feint/*  we  are  entirely  disheartened, 
and  all  this  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  night  re- 
acting upon  us  leaves  us  utterly  exhausted,  and  dis- 
inclined to  budge  one  foot  further.  Old  Sambo 
comes  up — he  has  watched  with  an  astute  phiz  the 
movements  of  the  dogs  for  some  time, 

"  Thought  dat  ware  a  ole  coon  from  de  fust !  Dat's 
a  mighty  ole  coon!"  with  a  dubious  shake  of  his 
head.  "  Ole  coon  nebber  run  dat  long!**  Another 
shake  of  the  heal,  and  addressing  himself  to  his 
"  staff  r  "  Ole  coon  nebber  run'ed  dis  fur,  niggers  I" 
Then  turning  to  ua — "  Massas,  dat  a  cat ! — 'taint  no 
coon!" 

The  dogs  break  out  again,  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  peculiar  fierceness,  in  full  cry.  **  Gome 
'long,  niggers ! — maby  dat's  a  coon — maby  TtaintP 
and  off  he  starts  again. 

We  are  electrified  by  the  scenes  and  sounds  once 
more,  and  "  follow,  still  follow,**  forgetting  every- 
thing in  the  renewed  hubbub  and  excitement.  Wea- 
rily now  we  go  again  over  marsh  and  quagmire,  bog 
and  pond,  rushing  through  vines,  arid  thickets,  and 
dead*  limb\  Ah,  what  glimpses  have  we  of  our  cozy 
home  during  this  wild  chase  I  Now  our  strength  is 
gone — we  are  chilled,  and  our  teeth  chatter — the 
moon  seem*  to  be  the  centre  of  cold  as  the  sun  is  of 
heat,  and  its  beams  strike  us  like  arrows  of  ice.  Yet 
the  cry  of  the  dogs  h  onward,  and  old  Sambo  and 
his  staff  yell  on, ! 

Suddenly  there  is  a  pause!  the  d^)gs  are  silent*  and 
we  hold  tip !  **  Is  it  all  lost  F  we  exclaim,  as  we 
sfeag^er,  with  our  braised  and  exhausted  Hint  a.  to  a 
seat  upon  an  old  log.  The  stillness  is  as  doop  as 
midnight — the  owl  strikes  the  watch  with  his  tpo- 
whoo!  Hah!  that  same  hoarse,  deep  bay  which 
first  electrified  us  comes  booming  again  through  the 
stillness. 

"  Yah !  yah !  dat  ole  coon  am  done  for  1  Bose  got 
he,  niggers — Gemmen,  come  on!" 

The  inspiring  announcement,  that  £o&e  had 
tree'd  at  last,  is  balm  to  all  our  wounds,  and  we 
follow  in*  the  hurry-scurry  rush  to  the  tree.  Arrived 
there,  we  find  old  Bose  on  end  barking  up  a  great 
old  oak,  while  the  other  dogs  lie  panting  around. 
"  Dare  he  am,"  says  old  Sambo,  "  Make  a  fire,  nig- 
gers I"  There  is  but  a  single  stump  of  a  torch  left ; 
but  in  a  little  while  they  have  collected  dried  wood 
enough  to  kindle  a  great  blaze. 

"  Which  nigger's  gwine  to  climb  dat  tree  ?*'  says 
old  Sambo,  looking  round  inquiringly.  Nobody  an- 
swers. The  insinuations  he  had  thrown  out,  that  it 
mightl>Q&  cat,  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  younger 
darkies.  Sambo  waits,  in  dignified  silence,  for  aa 
answer,  and  throwing  off  his  horn,  with  an  indignant 
gesture,  he  says, — 

"  You  d — u  pack  of  chicken-gizzards,  niggers  I—- 
climb de  tree  myself!"  and  straightway  the  wiry 
old  man,  with  the  activity  of  a  boy,  springs  against 
the  huge  trunk,  and  commences  to  ascend  the  tree. 

Bose  gives  an  occasiomil  low  yelp  as  he  looks  after 
his  master.  The  other  dogs  sit  with  upturned  noses, 
and  on  restless  haunches,  as  they  watch  his  ascent 

Nothing  is  heard  for  some  time,  but  the  fall  of  dead 
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branches  and  bark  which  he  throws  down.  The  fire 
blazes  high,  and  the  darkness  about  us,  beyond  its 
light,  is  impenetrated  even  by  the  moon.  We  stand 
in  eager  groups  watching  his  ascent.  He  is  soon  lost 
to  our  view  amongst  the  limbs;  yet  w«  watch  on 
until  our  necks  ache,  while  the  eager  dogs  Mget  on 
their  haunches,  and  emit  short  yelps  of  impatience. 
We  see  him,  against  the  moon,  far  up  amongst  the 
uppermost  forks,  creeping  like  a  beetle,  up,  still  upl 
We  are  all  on  fire — the  whole  fatigue  and  all  the 
bruises  of  the  chase  forgotten !  our  fire  crackles  and 
blazes  fiercely  as  our  impatience,  and  sends  quick 
tongues  of  light,  piercing  the  black  throng  of  forest 
sentinels  about  us. 

Suddenly  the  topmost  branches  of  the  great  oak 
begin  to  shake,  and  seem  to  be  lashing  the  face  of  the 
moon. 

"  De  cat  1  de  cat  1  look  out  down  dar !"  The  dogs 
burst  into  an  eager  howl !  He  is  shaking  him  off! 
A  dark  object  comes  thumping  down  into  our  midst, 
and  shakes  the  ground  with  its  fall.  The  enger  dogs 
rush  upon  it !  but  we  saw  the  spotted  thing  with  the 
electric  flashing  of  its  eyes.  Yells  and  sputtering 
screams — the  howls  of  pain — the  gnashing  growls  of 
assault — the  dark,  tumbling  struggle  that  is  rolled, 
with  its  fierce  clamors,  out  from  our  fire-light  into 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  wood,  are  all  enough  to 
madden  us. 

We  all  rush  after  the  fray,  and  strike  wildly  into 
its  midst  with  the  clubs  and  dead  limbs  we  have 
snatched,  when  one  of  the  body-guards  happens  to 
think  of  his  axe,  and  with  a  single  blow  settles  it! 

All  is  over !  We  get  home  as  we  may,  and  about 
the  time 

the  dapple  erey  coursers  of  the  morn 

Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver  hoofo, 
And  chase  it  through  the  sky, 

we  creep  cautiously  into  our  back  window,  and  sleep 
not  the  less  profoundly  for  our  fatigue,  that  we  have 
to  charge  our  late  hour  of  rising,  next  day,  upon 
Bacon  or  the  Iliad,  instead  of  the  "  Night  Hunt** 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  WISE. 

HESTRY  A.  WISE,  the  son  of  G-eorge  Stuart  Wise, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  born  at 
Brooklyn,  'New  York,  in  May,  1819.  He  is  de- 
scended on  his  father's  side  from  an  old  English 
royalist  family,  several  of  whom  ^were  taken 
prisoners  after  the  "  Penruddock  rebellion,1'  and 
sent  to  Virginia  about  the  year  1665. 
. » At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Wise,  through  the 
influence  of  his  cousin,  a  later  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  appointed  a  midshipman,  and  received 
his  first  baptism  in  salt  water  under  the  auspices 
of  Captain  John  Percival,  the  Jack  Percy  of  his 
"  Tales  for  the  Marines,"  with  whom  he  served  for 
five  years.  Many  of  the  scenes  portrayed  in  Ms 
recent  sketches  were  no  doubt  derived  from  Ms 
early  experiences. 
After  passing  his  examination,  he  served  in  the 


naval  squadron  on  tHe  coasts  of  Honda  during  the 
Seminole  war;  and  later  on  his  promotion  to 
a  lieutenantcy,  in  the  Pacific,  in  California  and 
Mexico  during  the  war.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
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Hon.  Edward  Everett.  In  1855  he  completed  a 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  filled  the 
part  of  flag-lieutenant  to  the  squadron. 

In  1849  Lieut.  Wise  published  Los  Gringos* 
The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  the  epithet 
used  in  California  and  Mexico  to  describe  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  Greenhorn  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. As  far  as  concerns  the  author,  however, 
never  was  the  epithet  more  misapplied ;  for  in  the 
varied  scenes  and  adventures  he  describes,  he  is 
entirely  aufait;  and  whether  on  ship  or  ashore, 
"  chasing  the  wild  deer"  or  being  chased  by  the 
grizzly  bear,  shooting  brigands  or  dancing  fan- 
dangoes, swimming  with  the  Sandwich  Island 
girls  or  "doctoring"  interesting  young  ladies  in 
fits,  he  is  equally  at  home.  u  Style,"  says  Buffon, 
a  is  the  man  himself,"  and  we  could  not  have  a 
truer  picture  of  the  gay  and  gallant  young  officer 
than  he  has  given  in  his  book. 

Los  Gringos  was  followed  in  1855  by  Tales  for 
theMarineM,a,li\Te}y,  spirited  volume  of  adventure, 
humorous,  sentimental,  and  melodramatic,  on  ship- 
board, off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
Sailors,  pirates,  slavers,  smugglers,  senoritas,  cay- 
mans, boa  constrictors,  all  bear  a  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  an  amusing  series  of  adventure^  some  of 
which  are  sufficiently  marvellous  to  try  the  faith 
of  the  proverbially  easy  of  belief  class  of  the 
service  to  whom  they  are  especially  addressei. 

Lieut.  Wise  possesses  a  keen  eye  for  the  humor- 
ous and  the  picturesque,  and  writes  in  an  off-hand 
and  spirited  style.  We  present  one  of  the  scenes 
of  his  sketches.  A  party  of  desperadoes,  with 
whom  bloody  encounters  have  previously  taken 
place,  are  surprised  by  a  detachment  from  the 
U.  S.  corvette  Juniata. 

AN  ATTACK — PEOM  TALES  FOE  THE  MAEIJOEB. 

Mr.  Spuke  at  this  epoch  was  busy  on  a  little  tour 
of  inspection,  around  the  cargoes  of  the  lighters, 
punching  his  steel-like  knuckles  into  the  sacks  of 
sugar,  dipping  his  claws  of  fingers  into  the  bung 
holes  of  the  pipos  of  rum  to  test  the  strength  by 
sucking  his  digits  afterwards,  then  smelling  pinches 
and  haiidfuls  of  coffee  berries,  in  all  which  business 
pursuits  he  appeared  quite  at  home.  Upon  his  own 
boat  coming  on  shore  again  with  his  copper  treasure, 
he  joined  the  Maltese,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
boy  and  the  black  oarsman,  the  bags  were  carried  up 
about  fiftv  yards  on  the  beach.,  midway  between  the 
water  and  the  cnne  huts. 

This  was  no  sooner  effected  than  a  signal  was  given 
to  the  cornet,  and  down  from  their  concealment  in 
the  bushes  ran  the  squad  of  sojers,  while  the  fat 
officer,  rushing  up,  laid  his  hand  on  the  blue  coat 
with  bright  brass  buttons,  which  hung  over-  the  back 
of  Mr.  Spuke.  This  was  the  first  intimati&n  that 
individual  had  of  the  ambuscade;  but,  jerking  him- 
self free,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  By  spikes  1  what  on  airth  air  yn  abeout  ?"  The 
suddenness  and  violence  of  the  movement  nearly 
twitched  the  officer  off  his  legs. 

When  Mr.  Spuke  glanced  round,  and  beheld  the 

militia,  with  their  bayonets  at  a  charge,  he  seemed 

to  recover  himself  at  once;  and  striding  over  the 

Backs  of  metal,  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  he  said, — 

"Wai,  ye  darnM  Portingees,  what  air  ye  up  tu? 

*  Los  Gringos ;  or,  An  Inside  Yiew  of  Mexico  and  California, 
with  Wanderings  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Polynesia.  Baker  and 
Scribner.  12ino",  pp.  468. 


'This  here  is  my  property,  and  ther  custom-house 
permits  is  right  and  reg'lar — ask  them  dons  theer — 
all  honist  folks — no  idee  on  gittin  quit  of  payin  the 
fees." 

Here  he  beckoned  to  the  factors,  who,  with  Mag, 
came  to  the  spot;  and  there  they  stood,  in  a  lump, 
just  as  the  cutter  of  the  FHrt  was  da&hed  iiloLgside 
of  the  schooner. 

I  could  not  have  stood  it  any  lorger ;  but  just 
then  Hazy  exclaimed,  **  Kow,  my  fiiehds,  it  is  our 
turn !"  while  the  padron  roared  out  in  Portuguese, 
"Seize,  or  shoot  down  those  villains,  if  they  stir  an 
inch.  I  arrest  them  for  smuggling  couiiteiieit  coin." 
And  I  screamed  to  Mag,  "  Yes,  you  hsg,  and  I've  an 
account  to  settle  with,  you  for  the  afiair  in  that  den 
.  in  Rio." 

The  Maltese  was  the  first  who  mnde  a  bolt ;  but 
he  had  not  moved  a  yard  before  Hazy's  cockswain, 
Harry  Greenfield,  fetched  him  a  tap  with  the  gig's 
brass  tiller,  which  laid  him  out,  as  meek  as  milk,  on. 
the  strand. 

When  the  combination  burst  with  its  real  force 
upon  Spuke  and  his  female  companion,  the  latter 
squinted  furtively  around,  to  see,  peihaps,  if  a  chance 
for  escape  presented  itself ;  but  observii  g  all  retreat 
cut  off,  her  ugly  mug  began  to  assume  a  pale-blue, 
ashes-of-roses  hue;  and  she  put  her  hai,d  in  her 
bosom  and  partially  exposed  her  tapeiii  g  knife. 

"Drop  that,  you  piratical  she-devil,  or  I'll . " 

She  must  have  looked  full  into  the  muzzle  of  the  big- 
mouthed  ship's  pistol  I  pointed  at  her,  before  she  re- 
moved her  hand  from  the  weapon  ;  and  then  only  to 
cany  the  gin  jug  to  her  hideous  mouth  ;  but  she  did 
not  litter  a  word.  Not  so,  howev  er,  with  Mr.  Spuke ; 
he  saw  the  game  was  up,  and  that  not  only  his 
vessel  was  seized,  and  his  liberty  about  to  be  cramped 
for  an  indefinite  period,  but,  worse  than  all,  he  was 
to  lose  all  his  hard-earned  gains. 

Taking  up  the  words  as  they  were  uttered  by  the 
padron,  and  losing  all  his  drawly,  nasal  twaLg,  lie 
said,  in  a  cold,  deliberate  tone, — 

'*  O,  ho  I  there's  been  sj-yin*  goin'on,  and  I'm  to  be 
robbed,  eh?  Kow,  I'm  an  Ameriken,  clear  grit! 
and  you,  dam  yer,  my  countryman,"  shakii  g  his 
hand  aloft  at  Hazy,  "  air  standin'  by  to  see  me 
imposed  upon  by  these  cussed  merlatters,  when  it's 
your  dooty  to  peiteet  me.  But,  by  spikes  !  let  me 
see  the  first  feller  as  '11  ris  his  finger  jint  to  seize  El- 
•nathan  Spuke." 

With  this,  he  bared  his  great  slabs  of  arms  to  the 
shoulders;  and  there  he  stood,  a  powerful,  towering 
giant, — glaring  with  the  wrinkled,  compressed  lips, 
open  nostril,  and  fierce,  cunning  eye  of  a  tiger,  ready 
for  a  spring. 

"  Arrest  him,  soldiers  I"  shouted  the  now  excited 
padron;  and  the  cornet  drew  his  sword.  Before, 
however,  the  blade  was  well  out  of  its  sheath,  the 
fellow  at  bay  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick  in  the 
stomach,  which  sent  him  fairly  spinning  up  off  the 
sand;  and  then  he  fell  with  a  groan,  completely 
kors  de  combat  At  the  moment  the  soldiers,  who,  as 
I  told  you,  seemed  by  no  means  veterans  in  war,  ad- 
vanced, with  fixed  bayonets,  upon  the  smuggler. 
Evading  the  first  two  men,  he  gave  a-sudden  bound, 
grasped  the  musket  by  the  muzzle  from  the  weak 
anna  of  one  of  the  puny  troop,  and,  with  a  deep- 
muttered  imprecation  of,  "  By  the  Eternal,  let  her 
rip,"  gave  the  weapon  a  half  sweep  over  his  head  ; 
and  bringing  it  round,  the  foremost  men  went  down, 
like  grain  before  a  sickle.  Recovering  himself  again, 
he  made  the  heavy  piece  whirl  on  high,  and  brought 
it,  for  the  second  time,  upon  the  backs  of  the  panic- 
stricken  soldiers ;  but  the  flint-lock  catching  some 
part  of  their  equipments,  the  cock  snapped,  the  piece 
flashed,  held  fire  an  instant,  and  then  exploded  full 
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In  the  face  of  the  Yankee.  The  charge  traversed  his 
upper  jaw,  nose,  a  *d  o.ie  eye,  leaving  him  blinded, 
and  the  blacke.ied  blood  a.id  powder  clinging  to  his 
mutilate  1  features.  He  spun  round  nearly  a  turn, 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  yet  never  relaxed  his 
gripe  on  the  muzzle  of  the  nrisket,  until,  with  a  con- 
fused lurch,  the  breeeh  of  the  ga.i  touched  the  sand, 
and  he  fell  forward  with  all  hid  weight*  The  point  of 
the  bayonet  entered  nearly  at  his  breast  bone,  and 
transfixed  him  to  the  pipe.  He  fell  over  sideways, 
and  lay  a  dea  1  ma-i,  deluging  in  blood  the  sacks  of 
money  he  had  made  such  desperate  eiforta  to 
defead. 

By  this  time  the  dismayed  soldiers,  who  had  turned 
tail  from  the  one  man,  began  to  fire  an  irregular/^ 
de  joie  rig" it  in  amongst  the  crowd  of  us.  They 
were  too  wild,  however,  to  do  much  damage  j  only 
grazing  the  ear  of  one  of  the  factors,  and  putting  a 
ball  i.ito  the  foot  of  the  Maltese — and  a  very  severe 
and  piiuful  wound  he  found  it. 

Daring  this  skrimmage  my  attention  was  for  a  mo- 
ment diverted  from  my  own  especial  game ;  and  when 
I  looked  again,  I  saw  the  hag  ru  ming  like  a  rat  to- 
wards the  thicket.  .  Miikeen  fired  his  pistol  at  her, 
but  the  ball  only  cut  off  a  twig,  aid  scattered  some 
leaves  without  touching  her.  I  reserved  my  shot, 
and,  with  a  crjr  that  brought  the  whole  assembly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soldiers,  we  plunged  after 
Mag.  She  took  the  main  road,  a  well-beaten  track 
for  mules  and  beasts,  which  led  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  the  city ;  and  though  it  wound  about 
here  and  there,  we  could  still  keep  her  in  sight,  as 
she  patted  the  bushes  right  and  left  in  her  flight 
Presently,  the  thick  undergrowth  gave  place  to 
loftier  vegetation ;  and  between  the  trunks  of  the 
palms  and  cocoas  we  caught  glimpses  of  narrow 
lagoons  beyond,  patched  with  light-green  and  white 
•water  lilies.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  land  rose 
higher,  and  the  forest  was  composed  of  heavy 
timber. 

The  woman  8tHl  held  on  with  great  speed,  and: 
must  have  known  she  was  ranning  witib.  a  noose 
round  her  neck,  for  she  never  looked  behind,  or  gave 
lieed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  our  yells  to  stop  or  be 
shot-  There  were  a  number  of  paths  made  by  cattle, 
which  crossed  the  road  at  intervals,  and,  all  at  once, 
Mag  turned  to  the  left  into  one  of  them.  A  pair  of 
liuge  vampire  bate  rose  from  a  branch  with  a  boding 
croak;  and  as  the  woman  leaped  over  the  grass  and 
leaves,  one  of  the  factors  gave  a  shout  of  warning, 
and  tried  to  stop  me  from  going  farther.  Shaking 
off  his  grasp,  however,  I  jumped  on,  with  Mak  and 
Hazy  at  my  heels,  into  the  thicket.  In  a  minute  we 
had  entirely  passed  the  dense  foliage,  and  before  us 
lay  the  long,  narrow  lagoon,  cradled  in  its  black, 
slimy,  muddy  banks,  while  diz*eetly  through  the 
centre,  leading  to  the  opposite  shore,  was  apparently 
a  clear,  open  bridge,  matted  and  bound  with  roots, 
grasses,  and  rank  vegetation  of  all  sorts,  with  a  little 
clump  of  bushes  and  parasitical  plants  at  every  few 
paces,  but  still  showing  a  green,  even  road  over  the 
water.  Mag  was  about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  ns,  and  splashing  a  short  distance  into  the  mud  and 
water,  she  sprang  upon  the  bending  mangrove  roots, 
and,  finding  that  they  bore  her  weight,  continued  on 
her  course. 

"  Hold !"  roared  the  padron ;  "  gentlemen,  for 
God's  sake  don't  go  an  inch  farther !" 

"  0  !  cuidadoT  screamed  the- factor.  "  Bewarel 
it  is  certain  death  1"  cried  they,  both  out  of  breath. 
"That  witch  can't  escape ;  the  mire  will  prevent  her 
on  the  other  side." 

At  this  moment,  Mag,  perceiving  she  was  no 
longer  pursued,  turned  about,  and  shaking  her  knife 
ia  one  hand,  and  applying  the  gin  jug  to  her  Hps 


with  the  other,  she  took  a  long  puff,  and  then  yelled 
derisively, — 

"  O,  you  hounds !  you  thought  to  hang  me,  eh  I 
the  hemp  isn't  planted  yet  for  my  throai ;  and  you, 
ye  devil's  asp,  let  me  once  lay  hold  upon  you,  I'll 
take  an  oath  to  find  your  heart  the  next  time. 
Adios,™  she  said,  as  she  again  applied  the  jug  to  her 
mouth,  and  hurling  it  upon  the  slimy  surface  of  the 
pool,  wheeled  to  resume  her  flight. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  was  the  last  swig  of  gin 
and  the  last  intelligible  remarks  which  Miss  Margaret, 
as  Spuke  respectfully  styled  her,  ever  uttered  in  this 
world. 

No  sooner  had  the  water  been  disturbed  by  the 
splash  of  the  empty  bottle,  than  we  noticed  a  little 
succession  of  rolling,  unbroken  billows  along  by  the 
vegetable  bridge.  The  flat,  sickly  leav.es  and  flowers 
began  to  undulate,  arid  as  Mag  stepped  from  the 
green  laced,  living  fabric  to  a  projecting  root,  we 
saw  the  huge,  tria.:gular-shaped  snout  of  a  red 
spectacled  alligator,  and  the  dull,  protruding  eyes, 
with  the  fringed,  scaly  crest  between,  slowly  pushed 
above  the  water ;  and  then  a  sharp,  rnttliiig  snap 
upon  the  hard-baked  clay  of  the  gin  jug. 

**  The  cayman  I"  exclaimed  the  pudron ;  and  as 
the  monster  rolled  his  jaws  more  out  of  water,  the 
irregular,  reddish,  marbled  yellow  and  green  spots 
were  visible  underneath,  before  he  sank  with  his 
prize. 

The  factor  ejaculated,  "  0 1  vermelho  cayman  ff 

The  noise  of  the  breaking  gin  vessel  did  not,  how- 
ever, distract  the  attention  of  Mag,  but  as  she  trod  on 
the  elastic  mass  of  the  bridge,  it  yielde  1,  and  agitated 
the  pool  with  a  loud  splash.  The  next  moment,  as 
if  the  impulse  had  been  felt  in  every  direction,  the 
same  unbroken  undulations  as  before  swelled  up 
under  the  greenish,  stagnant  lagoon,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  wink,  the  water  broke  with  a  rush 
upwards,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  woman.  The 
enormous  mail-clad  hide  of  tlie  etymaa  appeared; 
the  toil  rose  with  a  diagonal  motloii;  and  the  head, 
with  the  distended,  serrated  jaws,  the  reddish  tongue 
and  yellow  mouth  inside  them,  gleamed  hot  and  dry 
in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun ;  the  whole  monster 
forming  a  curving  "bend  of  full  twenty  feet  before 
and  beidnd  the  now  terrified  hag.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  hard,  flexible  tail  made  a  side  sweep,  quick 
as  thought,  which,  striking  Mag  a  crushing  blow 
about  her  waist,  doubled  her  up  with  a  broken 
back,  and  she  was  swe]>t  into  the  frightful  jaws, 
open  to  full  stretch,  and  inclined  sideways  to  receive 
the  prey.  Simultaneously  with  our  groans  of 
horror,  the  heretofore  quiet  pool  was  all  alive  with 
the  projecting,  ridgy  bodies  of  the  monsters,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  we  heard  nothing  hut  the  violent 
snapping  of  their  huge  jaws,  and  the  blows  of  their 
powerful  tails.  At  lust  the  water  once  more  began 
to  settle  down  into  peace ;  the  broad,  flat  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  pure  white  lilies,  which  had  been  torn 
and  crushed  by  the  commotion  amongst  the  denizen* 
below,  gradually  resumed  their  beds ;  and,  save  a 
few  bubbles,  and  an  occasional  undulation,  with  a 
strong  odor  of  musk,  there  was  nothing  left  to  show 
where  the  hag  had  met  her  horrid  death. 

**  Come,  let*s  crawl  out  of  this  swamp,"  said  the 
padron,  "  or  some  of  those  hungry  caymans  will  be 
after  having  a  taste  of  us." 


SAGACITY  OF  LOBSTERS— FKOM  THE  8  A  MB. 

"Yery  sagacious  creeters,"  chimed  in  an  ol<l  salt, 
who  was  carefully  laying  up  nettles  for  his  hammock 
clews :  "  I  know'd  a  dog  once  as  would  tell  the  time 
o'  day  by  the  skipper's  nose,  and  would  drink  ,grog. 
too  like  a  Christian," 
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"BI«ss  y«,"  again  broke  out  the  gaunt,  bony 
fisherman,  '*  dogs  isn't  a  circumstance  to  lobsters  for 
sagaekmsness !  Why,  mateys,  I  was  on  the  pint  of 
teluV  you,  that  after  my  trip  to  Greenland  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  the  old  people  thought  1  had 
'bout  sowed  my  wild  oats."  "  I  thought  you  said 
grass,**  twanged  in  the  young  mountaineer;  but  the 
whaler,  without  deigning  a  glance  at  the  cub,  went 
onu  **  And  I  settled  down  stiddy  at  the  lobster  busi- 
ness. ]Sat  Pochick  and  me  was  'prentices  in  a 
smack  for  better  nor  five  years,  in  war  times  too, 
until  our  time  was  out,  when  we  bought  the  old 
smack  at  a  bargain,  and  drove  a  lively  trade  in  the 
same  business.  We  used  to  take  the  lobsters,  where 
the  best  on  'em  comes  from,  alor  g  the  moniment 
shore,  down  about  Plymouth,  and  we  ran  'em 
through  the  Vineyard  Sound  to  York,  by  way  of 
Montauk.  Well,  one  day,  when  we  had  the  well  of 
the  schooner  as  full  as  ever  it  could  stick  with  claws 
and  feelers,  like  darned  fools  we  tried  to  shorten  the 
distance  by  runnin*  outside  of  Nantucket ;  but  jest  as 
we  got  off  Skonset,  what  should  we  see  but  the  old 
Ramillies  seventy-four,  the  admiraFs  ship,  a-hidin' 
under  Tom  Nevers*  Head ;  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
an  eighteen  pound  shot  come  spinnm*  across  our 
bows,  and  two  big  double-b;mke<l  boats  was  making 
the  water  white  as  they  pulled  towards  ns.^  We 
know'd*  as  well  as  could  be,  that  them  Britishers 
didn't  want  the  old  smack,  nor  care  a  snap  for  the 
lobsters;  but  we  did  believe  sartin'  ^that  they 
wouldn't  mind  elappm'  hold  on  two  sich  likely  chaps 
as  my  partner  *m«$  me»  to  sarve  under  the  king's  flag. 
So  we  up  helm  and  ran  the  smack  acd  the  cargo 
slap  <m  to  the  Old  Man's  Shoal ;  but  jest  afore  she 
struck  we  jumped  Into  the  yawl,  and  paddlecl  to  the 
beach,  where  we  saved  being  captured.  Well,  the 
smack  was  knocked  into  splinters  by  the  breakers  in 
less  than  an  hour.  Now,  my  hearties,"  said  the 
whaler,  as  he  paused  and  gaze!  around  the  group  of 
listeners,  "  every  blessid  on£  of  them  lobsters  went 
back  to  the  ground  where  they  was  took,  as  much  as 
&  hundred  miles  from  the  reef  where  the  old  craft 
was  wracked!  and  there's  great  Black  Dan,  of  Mars- 
field,  will  tell  ye  the  same;  for  ye  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  every  fisherman  has  his  partiklar  shaped 
pegs  to  chock  the  claws  of  the  lobsters  with,  and 
every  one  of  our  lobsters  was  kitched  agin  with  our 
'dentical  pegs  in  'em !  This,  boys,  was  the  last  trip 
as  ever  we  made  in  that  trade,  though  Nat  Pochick, 
out  of  fondness  for  the  things,  established  himself  on 
the  old  Boston  bridge,  where  he  is  to  this  day, 
a-bilin',  may  be,  five  or  six  thousand  lobsters  of  a 
mornin',  which  be  sells  off  like  hot  cakes  in  the 
arternoons.n 

**In  1862,  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Wise  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Commander;  and  he  was 
subsequently  appointed  Chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  at  Washington.  He  resigned  this  post 
in  May,  1868,  to  visit  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
Ms  health,  and  died  at  Naples,  April  1,  1869. 
In  late  years  he  wrote  three  brilliant  ^and  fasci- 
nating works :  Scampavias :  From  Gibel  Tarek 
to  Stamboul,  a  book  descriptive  of  travels,  1857 ; 
The  Story  of  the  Gray  African  Parrot,  For 
Children,  l$5$;  and  OapUin  Brand  of  the  "Cen- 
tipede:" a  Pirate  of  Eminence  in  the  West 
Indie*:  his  Loves  and  Ufaploits,  together  with 
some  Account  of  the  Singular  Manner  ly  which 
he  Departed  this  Life,  1860. 

HEEMAKT  MELVILLE. 

HERMAN  MELVILLE  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  August  1,  1819.    On  his  father's  side  he 


is  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  is  descended  in  the 
fourth  degree  from  Thomas  Melville,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  who,  from  the  year 
1718  and  for  almost  half  a  century,  was  minister 
of  Scoonie  parish,  Leven,  Fifeshire.  The  minis- 
ter of  Scoonie  had  two  sons  —  John  Melville,  who 
became  a  member  of  his  majesty's  council  in  Gre- 
nada, and  Allan  Melville,  who  ciiine  to  America 
in  1748,  and  settled  in  Boston  as  a  merchant.  Dy- 
ing young,  the  latter  left  an  only  son,  Thomas 
Melville,  our  author's  grandfather,  who  was  born 
in  Boston,  and,  as  appears  by  the  probate  records 
on  the  appointment  of  his  guardian  in  1761,  in- 
herited a  handsome  fortune  from  his  father.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey 
in  1769,  and  in  1772  visited  his  relatives  in  Scot- 
land. During  tins  visit  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  St.  Andrews  and  of 
Renfrew.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1773,  where 
he  became  a  merchant,  find  in  December  of  that 
year  was  one  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and.  as 
major  in  Craft's  regiment  of  Massachusetts  artil- 
lery, was  in  the  actions  in  Rhode  Island  in  1770. 
Commissioned  by  Washington  in  1789  as  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  Boston,  he  was  continued 
by  all  the  presidents  down  to  Jackson's  time  m 
1829.  To  the  time  of  his  death  Major  Melville 
continued  to  wear  the  antiquated  three-cornered 
hat,  and  from  this  habit  was  familiarly  known  in 
Boston  as  the  last  of  the  cocked-hats.  There  is 
still  preserved  a  small  parcel  of  the  veritable  tea 
in  the  attack  upon  which  he  took  an  active  p«rt. 
Being  found  in  his  shoes  on  returning  from  the 
vessel  it  was  sealed  up  in  a  vial,  although  it  was 
intended  that  not  a  particle  should  escape  destruc- 
tion 1  The  vial  and  contents  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Chief-  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts. 

Our  author's  father,  Allan  Melville,  was  an  im- 
porting merchant  in  New  York,  and  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  Europe  in  connexion  with  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  well  educated  and  polished  man, 
and  spoke  French  like  a  native. 

On  his  mother's  side  Mr.  Melville  is  the  grand- 
son of  General  Peter  Garisevoort  of  Albany,  New 
York,  the  "hero  of  Fort  Stanwix,"  having  suc- 
cessfully defended  that  fort  in  1777  against  a  large 
force  of  British  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral St.  Leger. 


The  boyhood  of  Herman  Melville  was  passed  at 
Albany  and  Lansingburgh,  New  York,  nnd  in  the 
country,  at  Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  He  had 
early  shown  a  taste  for  literature  and  composition. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  in 
a  New  York  vessel  for  Liverpool,  made  a  hurried 
visit  to  London  when  he  arrrived  in  port,  and  re- 
turned home  "  before  the  mast."  His  next  ad- 
venture was  embarking,  Jan.  1,  1841,  oil  a 
whaling  vessel  for  the  Pacific  for  the  sperm 
fishery.  After  eighteen  months  of  the  cruise,  the 
vessel,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  put  into  the 
Marquesas,  at  Nukuheva.  Melville,  who  was 
weary  of  the  service,  took  the  opportunity  to 
abandon  the  ship,  and  with  a  fellow  sailor  hid 
himself  in  the  forest,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
sorting to  a  neighboring  peaceful  tribe  of  the 
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natives.  They  mistook  th'eir  course,  and  after 
three  days'  w.videring,  in  which  they  had  tra- 
verse 1  O'ie  of  the  formidable  mountain  ridges 
of  ths  Nl  nd,  fcxznl  themselves  in  the  barbarous 
Typed  valley.  Hare  Melville  was  detained  uin 
an  indulgent  captivity  "  for  four  months.  He  was 
separat3i%fro:n  his  companion,  a^d  began  to  de- 
spair of  a  return  to  civilization,  when  he  was 
rescaed  ons  day  on  the  shore  by  a  boatfs  crew 
of  a  Sidney  w'laler.  He  shipped  on  board  this 
ve-55.31,  and  w.-is  landed  at  Tahiti  the  day  when 
ths  French  to^k  possession  of  the  Society  Islands, 
estajMiing  their  u  Protectorate "  at  the  can- 
non^ rn>uth.  From  Tahiti,  Melville  passed  to 
the  Sind*vfoh  Islands,  spent  a  few  months  in  ob- 
servation of  the  people  and  the  country,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  18i8  shipped  at  Honolulu  as  u  or- 
dinary seaman"  oa  board  the  frigate  United 
States,  then  on  its  return  voyage,  which  was 
safely  aceo  npiished,  stopping  at  Callao,  and 
reaching  Bjston  in  October,  1844.  This  voy- 
aging in  the  merchant,  whaling,  and  naval  ser- 
vica  roun  lei  MalviuVs  triple  experience  of  nau- 
tical life.  It  was  not  long  after  that  he  made  his 
appearance  as  an  author.  His  first  book,  Typee, 
a  narrative  of  his  Marquesas  adventure,  was  pub- 
lishe  I  in  18i6,  simultaneously  by  Murray  in  Lon- 
don* and  Wiley  and  Putnam  in  New  York.  The 
spirit  and  vigjrous  fancy  of  the  style,  and  the 
freshness  an  1  novelty  of  the  incidents,  were  at 
once  appreciated.  There  was,  too,  at  the  time, 
that  undefined  sentiment  of  the  approaching 
practical  importance  of  the  Pacific  in  the  public 
mini,  which  was  admirably  calculated  for  the 
reception  of  this  glowing,  picturesque  narrative. 
It  was  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  and 
made  a  reputation  for  its  author  in  a  day.  The 
Londi>n  Times  reviewed  it  wife  a  Ml  pe%  and 
even  the  staid  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  loud  in 
Its  praises. 

Mr.  Mjlvllle  flowed  mp  &is  success  the  next 
year  with  0  /w&y  a  NarratimofAdventwres  in  the 
South  Sexs,  which  takes  up  the  story  with  the 
escape  from  the  Typee^,  and  gives  a  humorous 
account  of  ths  adventures  of  the  author  and  some 
of  his  ship  companions  in  Tahiti.  For  pleasant, 
easy  narrative,  it  is  the  most  natural  and  agreea- 
ble of  his  books.  In  his  next  book,  in  1849 — 
MirM,  and  a  Voyage  Thither — the  author  ven- 
tured out  of  the  range  of  personal  observation  and 
matter-of-fiiftt  description  to  which  he  had  kept 
more  closely  than  was  generally  supposed,!  and 
projected  a  philosophical  romance,  in  which  hu- 
man nature  and  European  civilization  were  to  be 
typified  under  the  aspects  of  the  poetical  mytho- 
logical notions  and  romantic  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  aggregate  races  of  Polynesia.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  book  there  are  some  of  the  au- 
thor's best  descriptions,  wrought  up  with  fanciful 
associations  from  the  quaint  philosophic  and 

*  It  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Murray  In  London  by 
Mr.  G-ansevoort  Melville,  then  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Loni*  McLane.  Mr.  Gansevoort  Melville  was  a 
political  speaker  of  talent  He  died  suddenly  in  London  of  an 
attack  offerer  in  May,  1846. 

t  Lt  Wise,  in  his  lively,  dashing  book  of  travels— An  Inside 
View  of  Mexico  and  California,  with  Wanderings  in  Peru, 
Chili,  and  Polynesia— ^wya  a  compliment  to  Melville's  fidelity : 
"Apart  from  the  innate  beauty  and  charming  tone  of  his  nar- 
ratives, the  delineations  of  island  life  and  scenery,  from  my 
own  personal  observation,  are  most  correctly  and  faithfully 
drawn." 


other  reading  in  the  volumes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  such  worthies,  upon  whose  pages, 
after  his  long  sea  fast  from  books  and  literature,  the 
author  had  thrown  himself  with  eager  avidity.  In 
the  latter  portion-*,  embarrassed  it  y  his  spiritual 
allegories  he  wanders  without  chart  or  compass 
in  the  wildest  regions  of  doubt  and  scepticism. 
Though,  as  a  work  of  fiction,  lacking  clearness, 
and  maimed  as  a  book  of  thought  and  speculation 
by  its  want  of  sobriety,  it  has  many  delicate  traits 
and  fine  bursts  of  fancy  and  invention.  Critics 
could  find  many  beauties  in  Mardi  which  the 
novel-reading  public  who  long  £>r  amusement 
have  not  the  time  or  philosophy  to  discover.  Mr^, 
MeMlle,  who  throughout  his  literary  career  has 
had  the  good  sense  never  to  argue  with  the  pub- 
lic, whatever  opportunities  he  might  afford  them 
for  the  exercise  of  their  di-^putati  ve  faculties,  lost  no 
time  in  recovering  his  position  by  a  return  to  the 
agreeable  narrative  which  had  first  gained  him 
hi**  laurels.  In  the  same  year  he  published  JSed- 
burn;  his  First  Voyage,  "bei  ig  tike  Sailor-lwy  Con- 
femons  and  Reminiscence*  of  the  Son  of  a  Gentle- 
man, in  the  Merchant  Service.  In  the  simplicity 
of  the  young  sailor,  of  which  the  pleasant  ad- 
venture of  leaving  the  forecastle  one  day  and 
paying  his  respects  to  the  captain  in  the  cabin,  is 
an  instance,  this  book  is  a  witty  reproduction  of 
natural  incidents.  The  lurid  London  episode,  in 
the  melo-dramatic  style,  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Another  course  of  Melville's  nautical  career,  the 
United  States  naval  service,  famished  the  subject 
of  the  next;  book —  White  Jacket,  or  the  World  in 
a  Man-of-war^  published  in  1850.  It  is  a  vivid 
daguerreotype  of  the  whole  life  of  the  ship.  The 
description  is  everywhere  elevated  from  common- 
place and  familiarity  by  the,  poetical  associations 
which  run  through  it.  There  is  many  a  good 
word  spoken  in  this  book,  as  in  the  author's  other 
writings,  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  Poor  Jack. 
Punishment  by  flogging  is  unsparingly  con- 
demned. 

In  1851  Moby-D'ck,  or  the  Whale,  appeared, 
the  most  dramatic  and  imaginative  of  Melville's 
books.  In  the  character  of  Captain  Ahab  and  his 
contest  with  the  whale,  he  has  opposed  the  meta- 
physical energy  of  despair  to  the  physical  sub- 
lime of  the  ocean.  In  this  encounter  the  whale 
becomes  a  representative  of  moral  evil  in  the 
world.  In  the  purely  descriptive  -  passages,  the 
details  of  the  fishery,  and  the  natural  history  of 
the  animal,  are  narrated  with  constant  brilliancy 
of  illustration  from  the  fertile  mind  of  the  author.* 

Pierre,  or  the  Ambiguities,  was  published  ia 
1852.  Its  conception  and  execution  were  both 
literary  mistakes.  The  author  was  off  the  track 
of  his  true  genius.  The  passion  which  he  sought  to 
evolve  was  morbid  or  unreal,  in  the  worst  school 
of  the  mixed  French  and  German  melodramatic. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Melville 
has  written  chiefly  for  the  magazines  of  Harper 
and  Putnam.  In  the  former,  a  sketch,  entitled 
Cocb-a-doodU  doo  !  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and 

*  Just  tat  the  time  of  publication  of  this  book  Its  catastro- 
phe, the  attack  of  the  ship  by  the  whale,  which  had  already 
good  historic  warrant  in  the  fate  of  the  Essex  of  Nantucket, 
was  still  farther  supported  by  the  newspaper  narrative  of  th« 
Ann  Alexander  of  New  Bedford,  in  which  the  infuriated 
animal  demonstrated  a  spirit  of  revenge  almost  human,  In 
turning  upon,  pursuing,  and  destroying  the  vessel  from  which 
he  had  been  attacked. 
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animated  productions  of  his  pen;  in  the  latter, 
his  Bartleby  tke  Scrivener,  a  quaint,  ftmcifol  por- 
trait, and  his  reproduction,  with  various  inven- 
tions and  additions,  of  .the  adventures  of  Israel 
Potter*  an  actual  character  of  the  Revolution, 
have  met  with  deserved  success. 


Melville's  Residence. 

Mr.  Melville  having  been  married  in  184Y  to  a 
daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Boston,  re- 
sided for  a  while  at  Hew  York,  when  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Berkshire,  on  a  finely  situated 
ferm,  adjacent  to  the  old  Melville  House,  in  -which 
some  members  of  the  family  formerly  lived; 
where,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  residence 
of  the  poet  Holmes^  he  overlooks  the  town  of 
Fittsfiekl  and  the  intermediate  territory. 

**  The  Piazza  Tales,  republished  from  Put- 
nam's Magazine,  appeared  in  1856 ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  The  Confidence  Man  : 
His  Masquerade.  In  1860  Mr.  Melville  made 
another  whaling  voyage  around  the  world.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  IsTew  York  city,  and  is 
now  inspector  in  the  Custom  House.  In  1865 
he  wrote  The  Refugee,  a  tale  of  the  Revolution, 
which  sketched  the  daring  deeds  of  Paul  Jones 
in  the  Bo%  Homme  Richard.  A  year  later  he 
printed  B&ttU  Pieces  and  Aspects  of  the  War,  a 
series  of  disconnected  verses,  suggested  by  the 
varying  incidents  of  the  struggle  for  the  Union. 


BEDBUG  CONTEMPLATES  MAKHTG  A  SOCIAL  CALL  ON  THE 
CAPTA1K  IN  HIS  CAB1K. 

What  reminded  me  most  forcibly  of  my  ignomi- 
nious condition  was  the  widely  altered  manner  of 
the  captain  toward  me,  I  had  thought  him  a  fine, 
funny  gentlenian,  fall  of  mirth,  and  good  humor,  and 
good  will  to  seamen,  and  one  who  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  me  and  the  rude 
•  sailors  among  whom  I  was  thrown.  Indeed  I  had 
made  no  doubt  that  he  would  in  some  special  man- 
ner take  me  under  his  protection,  and  prove  a  kind 
friend  and  benefactor  tome;  as  I  had  heard  that 
some  sea-captains  are  fathers  to  their  crew ;  and  so 
they  are ;  but  such  fathers'  as  'Solomon's  precepts 
tend  to  make — severe  and  chastising  fathers;  fa- 
thers whose  sense  of  duty  -overcomes  the  sense  of 
love,  and  "who  every  day,  in  some  sort,  play  the 

*  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Israel  R.  Potter  (a  native  of 
Cranston,  Rhode  Island),  who  was  a  soldier  la  the  American 
BeYnlution,1'  were  published  in  a  small  volume  at  Providence, 
in  1624.  The  story  in  this  book  was  written  from  the  narra- 
tive of  Potter,  by  Mr.  Henry  TrumbulL  of  Hartford,  Ct 


Pjart  of  Brutus,  -who  ordered  his  son  away  to  execn* 
tion,  as  I  have  read  in  otir  old  family  Plutarch. 

t  Yes,  I  thought  that  Captain  Riga,  for  Riga  was 
his  name,  would  "be  attentive  and  considerate  tome, 
and  strive  to  cheer  me  up,  and  comfort  me  in  my 
lonesomeness.  I  did  not  even  deem  it  at  all  impos- 
sible that  he  would  invite  me  down  to  the  cabin  of 
a  pleasant  night,  to  ask  me  questions  concerning 
my  parents,  and  prospects  in  life  ;  besides  obi-lining 
from  me  some  anecdotes  touching  my  great-uncle 
the  illustrious  senator  ;  or  give  me  a  slate  and  pen- 
cil, and  teach  me  problems  in  navigation ;  or  per- 
haps engage  me  at  a  game  of  chess.  I  even  thought 
he  might  invite  me  to  dinner  on  a  sunny  Sunday, 
and  help  me  plentifully  to  the  nice  cabin  faie,  as 
knowing  how  distasteful  the  salt  beef  and  pork,  and 
hard  biscuit  of  the  forecastle  must  at  first  be  to  a 
boy  like  me,  who  had*  always  lived  ashore,  and  at 
home. 

And  I  could  not  help  regarding  him  with  pecu- 
liar emotions,  almost  of  tenderness  and  Jove,  as  the 
last  visible  link  in  the  chain  of  associations  which 
bound  me  to  my  home.  For,  while  yet  in*  port,  I 
had  seen  him  and  Mr.  Jones,  my  brother's  friend, 
standing  together  and  conversing;  so  that  from  the 
captain  to  my  brother  there  was  but  one  interme- 
diate step ;  and  my  brother  and  mother  and  sisters 
•were  one. 

And  this  reminds  me  how  often  I  used  to  pass  by 
the  places  on  deck,  where  I  remembered  Mr.  Jones 
had  stood  when  he  first  visited  the  ship  lyiug  at  the 
wharf;  and  how  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  it 
was  indeed  true,  that  he  had  stood  there,  though 
now  the  ship  was  so  far  away  on  the  wide  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  he^  perhaps^  was  walking  down  Wall- 
street,  or  sitting  reading  the  newspaper  in  his 
counting-room,  while  poor  I  was  sa  differently  em- 
ployed. 

When  two  or  three  days  had  passed  without  the 
captain's  speaking  to  me  in  any  way,  or  sending 
word  into  the  forecastle  that  he  wished  me  to  drop 
into  the  cabin  to  pay  my  respects,  I  began  to  think 
whether  I  should  not  make  the  first  advances,  and 
whether  indeed  he  did  not  expect  it  of  me,  since  I 
was  but  a  boy,  and  he  a  man ;  and  perhaps  that 
might  have  been  the  reason  why  he  had  not  spoken 
to  me  yet,  deeming  it  more  proper  and  respectful  for 
me  to  address  him  first  I  thought  he  might  fce 
offended,  too,  especially  if  he  were  a  proud  man, 
with  tender  feelings.  So  one  evening,  a  little  be- 
fore sundown,  in  the  second  dog-watch,  when  there 
was  no  more  work  to  be  done,  I  concluded  to  call 
and  see  him. 

After  drawing  a  bucket  of  water,  and  having  a 
•good  washing,  to  get  off  some  of  the  chicken-coop 
stains,  I  went  clown  into  the  forecastle  to  dress  my- 
self as  neatly  as  I  could.  I  put  on  a  white  shirt  in 
place  of  my  red  one,  and  got  into  a  pair  of  cloth 
trowsers  instead  of  my  dttck  ones,  and  put  on  my 
new  pumps,  and  then*  carefully  brushing  my  shoot- 
ing-jacket, I  put  that  on  over  all,  ^so  that  upon  the 
whole  I  made  quite  a  genteel  figure,  at  least  for  a 
-forecastle,  though  I  would  not  have  looked  so  well 
in  a  drawing-room. 

When  the  sailors  saw'  me"  thus  employed,  they  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  I  waS  dressing  to  go  ashore  ;  I  told  them 
no,  for  we  were  then  out  of  sight  of  laud;  but  that 
I  was  going  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  captain. 
Upon  which  they  all  laughed  and  shouted,  as  if  I 
were  a  simpleto.i ;  though  there  seemed  nothing  so 
very  simple  in  going  to  make  an  "evening  call  upoh 
a  friend.  JThen  some  of  them  tried  to  dissuade  me, 
8^y^g  I  was  green  and  raw ;  but  Jackson,  who  sat 
looking  on,  cried  out,  with  a  hideous  grin,  "  Let  him 
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go,  let  him  go,  men — toe's  a  nice  boy.  tat  him  go ; 
the  captain  has  some  nuts  and  raisins  for  him."  And 
so  he  was  going  on  when  one  of  his  violent  fits  of 
eoug'iing  seized  him,  and  he  almost  choke*! 

As  I  was  about  leaving  the  forecastle,  1  happened 
to  look  at  my  hands,  and  seeing  them  stained  all 
over  of  a  deep  yellow,  for  that  morning  the  mate 
ha  1  set  me  to  tarring  some  strips  of  canvas  for  the 
rigsri.ig,  I  thought  it  would  never  do  to  present  my- 
self before  a  gentleman  that  way ;  so  for  want  of 
kids  I  slipped  oa  a  pair  of  woollen  mittens,  which 
my  mother  had  knit  for  me  to  carry  to  sea  As  I 
was  puttiitg  them  on,  Jadcson  aske  J  me  whether  he 
shouldn't  call  a  carriage ;  and  another  b&de  me  not 
to  forget  to  present  his  best  respects  to  the  skipper, 
I  left  them  all  tittering,  a. id  coming  on  deck  was 
passing  the  cook-house,  when  the  old  cook  called 
after  me,  saying,  I  had  forg  »t  my  cane. 

But  I  did  not  heed  their  impudence,  and  was 
walking  straight  toward  the  cabin-door,  on  the 
quarter- 1  le*k,  when  the  chief  mate  met  me.  I 
touched  my  hat,  and  was  parsing  him,  when,  after 
etaring  at  me  till  I  thought  his  eyes  would  burst 
out,  he  all  at  once  caught  me  by  the  collar,  and 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  wanted  to  know  what  I 
meant  by  playLig  such  tricks  aboard  a  ship  that  he 
was  mate  of  I  I  told  him  to  let  go  of  me,  or  I  would 
complain  to  my  friend  the  captain,  whom  I  intended 
to  visit  that  evening.  Upon  this  he  gave  me  such  a 
whirl  round,  that  I  thought  the  Gulf  Stream  was  in 
my  head,  and  then  shove  1  me  forward,  roaring  out 
I  know  not  what.  Meanwhile  the  sailors  were  ail 
standing  round  the  windlass  looking  aft,  mightily 
tickled. 

Seeing  I  could  not  effect  my  object  that  night,  I 
thought  it  best  to  defer  it  for  the  present;  and  re* 
turning  among  the  sailors,  Jaekson  asked  me  how  I 
had  found  the  captain,  and  whether  the  next  time  I 
vent  I  would  not  take  a  frienl  along  and  introduce 
him. 

The  upshot  of  this  business  was,  that  before  I 
went  to  sleep  that  night,  I  felt  well  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  customary  for  sailors  to  call  on  the  captain 
in  the  cabin;  and  I  began  to  have  an  inkling  of  the 
fact,  that  I  had  aete.l  like  a  fool ;  but  it  all  arose 
from  my  ignorance  of  sea  usages. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  state,  that  I  never  saw 
the  inside  of  the  cabin  during  the  whole  interval 
that  elapsed  from  our  sailing  till  our  return  to  New- 
York;  though  I  often  used  to  get  a  peep  at  it 
through  a  little  pane  of  glass,  set  in  the  house  on 
deck,  just  before  the  helm,  where  a  watch  was  kept 
hanging  for  the  helmsman  to  strike  the  half  hours 
by,  with  his  little  bell  in  the  binnacle,  where  the 
compass  wm  And  it  used  to  be  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  sailors  to  look  in  through  the  pane  of 
glass,  when  they  stood  at  the  wheel,  and  watch  the 
proceedings  in  the  cabin  ;  especially  when  the 
steward  was  setting  the  table  for  dinner,  or  the  cap- 
tain was  lounging  over  a  decanter  of  wine  on  a 
little  mahogany  stand,  or  playing  the  game  called 
tolitaire,  at  cards,  of  an  evening;  for  at  times  lie 
was  all  alone  with  has  dignity ;  though,  a»  will  ere 
long  be  shown,  he  generally  had  one  pleasant  com- 
panion, whose  society  he  &  not  dislike. 

The  day  following  my  attempt  to  .<$vop  in  at  the 
cabin,  I  happened  to  be  making  fast  a  rope  on  the 
quarter-deck,  when  the  captain  suddenly  made  his 
appearance,  promenading  up  and  down,  and  smok- 
ing a  cigar.  He  looked  very  good-humored  and 
amiable,  and  it  being  just  after  his  dinner,  I  thought 
that  this»  to  be  sure,  was  just  the  chance  I  wanted. 

I  waited  a  Httie  while,  thinking  he  would  speak 
to  me  himself;  but  as  hd  did  not,  I  went  up  to  him 
and  began  by  saying  it  was  a  very  pleasant  day,  and 


hoped  he  was  very  well  I  never  saw  a  man  fly 
into  such  a  rage ;  I  thought  he  was  going  to  knock 
me  down ;  but  after  standing  speechless  awhile,  he 
all  at  once  plucked  his  c:ip  from  his  head  and  threw 
it  at  me  I  don't  know  what  impelled  me,  but  I 
ran  to  the  lee  scuppers  where  it  fell,  picked  it  up, 
and  gave  it  to  him  with  a  bow;  when  the  mate 
came  running  up,  and  thrust  me  forward  again; 
and  after  he  had  got  me  as  far  as  the  windlass,  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  crazy  or  not ;  for  if 
I  was,  he  would  put  me  in  irons  right  off,  and  have 
done  with  it. 

But  I  assured  him  I  was  in  my  right  mind,  and 
knew  perfectly  well  that  I  had  been  treated  in  tihe 
most  rude  and  ungentlemanly  manner  both  by  Mm 
and  Captain  Riga.  Upon  this,  he  rapped  out  a 
great  oath,  and  told  me  if  ever  I  repeated  what  I 
ha<l  done  that  evening,  or  ever  again  presumed  so 
much  as  to  lift  my  hut  to  the  captain,  he  would  tie 
me  into  the  rigging,  and  keep  me  there  until  I 
learned  better  manners.  "You  are  very  green," 
said  he,  **  but  I'll  ripen  you."  Indeed  this  chief  mate 
seemed  to  have  the  keeping  of  the  dignity  of  the 
captain,  who  in  some  sort  seemed  too  dignified  peri 
sonally  to  protect  his  own  dignity. 

I  thought  this  strange  enough,  to  be  reprimanded, 
and  charged  with  rudeness  for  an  act  of  common 
civility.  However,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  I  re- 
solved to  let  the  captain  alone  for  the  future,  par. 
ticularly  as  he  had  shown  himself  so  deficient  in 
the  ordinary  breedmg  of  a  gentleman.  And  I 
could  hnrdly  credit  it,  that  this  was  the  same  man 
who  had  been  so  very  civil,  and  polite,  and  witty, 
when  Mr.  Jones  and  I  called  upon  him  in  port 

But  this  astonishment  of  mine  was  much  increas- 
ed, when  some  days  after,  a  storm  came  upon  us, 
and  the  captain  rushed  out  of  the  cabin  in  his  night- 
cap, and  nothing  else  but  his  shirt  on;  and  leaping 
up  on  the  poop,  began  to  jump  up  and  down,  and 
curse  and  swear,  and  call  the  men  aloft  all  manner 
of  hard  names,  just  like  a  common,  loafer  in  the 
street 

Besides  all  this,  too,  I  noticed  that  while  we  were 
at  sea,  he  wore  nothing  but  old  shabby  clothes, 
very  different  from  the  glossy  suit  I  had  seen  him  iu 
at  our  first  interview,  and  after  that  on  the  steps  of 
the  City  Hotel,  where  he  always  boarded  when  irf- 
New  York.  Now,  he  wore  nothing  but  old-fasMoned 
snuff-colored  coats,  with  high  collars  and  short 
waists;  and  faded,  short-legged  pantaloons,  very 
tight  about  the  knees ;  and  vests  that  did  not  con- 
ceal his  waistbands,  owing  to  their  being  so  short, 
just  like  a  little  boy's.  And  his  hats  were  all  caved 
in,  and  battered,  as  if  they  had  been  knocked  about 
in  a  cellar ;  and  his  boots  were  sadly  patched.  In* 
deed,  I  began  to  think  that  he  was  but  a  shabby 
fellow  after  all,  particularly  as  his  whiskers  lost 
their  gloss*  and  he  went  days  together  without 
shaving ;  and  his  hair,  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  began 
to  grow  of  a  pepper  and  salt  color,  which  might 
have  been  owing,  though,  to  his  discontinuing  the 
use  of  some  kind  of  dye  while  at  sea.  I  put  him 
down  as  a  sort  of  impostor  1  and  while  ashore,  a 
gentleman  on  false  pretences,  for  no  gentleman 
would  have  treated  another  gentleman  as*  he  did 
me. 

Yes,  Captain  Riga,  thought  I,  you  are  BO  geirfW- 
man,  and  you  know  it. 

CAROLINE  M.  SAWTEIU  *  ..,,,/  ?, 
CAROLINE  M.  FISHER  was  bom  in  the  latter  ptot 
of  the  year  1812,  in  the  village^f  Nawtoi^Mfessai- 
chusetts.  She  was  carefully  educate^  *ftt  f 
by  an  invalid  onde,  who 
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versant  with  foreign  literature,  and  succeeded 
in  imparting  Ms  fine  taste  as  well  as  varied 
accomplishments  to  his  pupil.  She  com- 
menced writing  at  an  early  age,  but  (lid  not 
make  her  appearance  in  the  magazines  until  after 
her  marriage  with  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  an  emi- 
nent Universalist  divine,  in  1832,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Kew  York.  In  1847  her  husband 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Universalist  Semi- 
nary at  Clinton,  K  Y.  In  1873  he  wasdean  of  the 
Divinity  School  attached  to  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Sawyer  has  written  a  number  of  poems 
and  prose  tales  for  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
which  have  not  been  collected.  She  has  also 
translated  in  prose  and  verse  from  the  German 
and  French,  besides  editing  for  years  The  Ladies' 
depository  of  Boston,  and  The  jRose  of  Sharon, 
an  annual 

THE  BLIND  GIEL. 

Crown  her  with  garlands !  'mid  her  sunny  hair 

Twine  the  rietTblossoms  of  the  laughing  May, 
The  lily,  snowdrop,  and  the  violet  fair, 

And  queenly  rose,  that  blossoms  for  a  day. 
Haste,  mauleus,  haste !  the  hour  brooks  no  delay — 

The  bridal  veil  of  soft  transparence  bring; 
AM  as  ye  wreathe  the  gleaming  !<>cks  away, 

O'er  their  neh  wealth  its  folds  of  beauty  fling- 
She  seeth  now  1 

Bring  forth  the  lyre  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound, 

Let  its  rich  music  be  no  longer  still ; 
"Wake  its- full  chords,  till,  sweetly  floating  round, 

Its  thrilling  echoes  all  our  spirits  fill  * 
Joy  for  the  lovely  I  that  her  lips  no  more 

To  notes  of  sorrow  tune  their  trembling  breath ; 
Joy  for  the  young,  whose  starless  course  is  o'er; 

Id!  sing  Paaans  for  the  bride  of  Death ! 

She  seeth  now  I 

She  has  been  dark ;  through  all  the  weary  years, 

Since  first  her  spirit  into  being  woke, 
Through  those  dim  orbs  that  ever  swam  in  tears, 

No  ray  of  sunlight  ever  yet  hath  broke. 
Silent  and  dark !  herself  the  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  blossomed  in  an  earthly  home, 
— Unuttered  yearnings  ever  were  her  dower, 

And  voiceless  prayers  that  light  at  length  might 
come. 

She  seeth  now ! 

A  lonely  lot!  yet  oftentimes  a  sad 

And  mournful  pleasure  filled  her  heart  and  brain, 
And  beamed  in  smile?— e'er  sweet,  but  never  glad, 

As  sorrow  smiles  when  mourning  winds  complain. 
Nature's  great  voice  had  ever  for  her  soul 

A  thrilling  power  the  sightless  only  know ; 
While  deeper  yearnings  through  her  being  stole, 

For  light  to  gild  that  being's  darkened  flow.    " 
She  seeth  now  I 

Strike  the  soft  harp,  then  1  for  the  cloud  hath  past, 

"With  all  its  darkness,  from  her  sight  away ; 
Beauty  huth  met  her  waiting  eyes  at  last, 

And  light  is  hers  within  the  land  of  day. 
'Neath  the  cool  shadows  of  the  tree  of  life, 

Where  bright  the  fount  of  youth  immortal  springs, 
Far  from  this  earth,  with  all  its  weary  strife, 

Her  pale  brow  fanned  by  shining  seraphs'  wings, 
She  seeth  now  I 

Ah,  yea,  she  seeth  1  through  yon  misty  veil, 
Methinks  e'en  now  her  aigel-eyes  look  down, 

While  round  me  falls  a  light  all  soft  and  pale 

The  moonlight  lustre  of  her  starry  crown; 

And  to  my  heart  as  earthly  sounds  retire, 
Come  the  low  echoes  of  celestial  words, 


JJ&e  sudden  music  from  some  haunted  iyre, 

That  strangely  swells  when  none  awake  its  chorda. 
But,  hush !  'tis  past;  the  light,  the  sound,  are  o'er : 
Joy  for  the  maiden !  she  is  dark  no  more  I 

She  seeth  now ! 

LOUISA  C.  TTJTHILL. 

LOUISA.  C.  HtrGaiNS,  a  member  ^of  an  old  New 
England  family,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  and 
at  an  early  age,  in  1817,  married  Mr.  Cornelius 
Tuthill,  of  Orange  Co.,  K  Y.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
of  literary  tastes,  and  edited,  for  two  years,  a 
periodical  called  The  Microscope,  in  which  the 
poet  Fercival  was  first  introduced  to  the  public. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tuthill,  in  1825,  Mrs. 
Tuthill  became  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the 
magazines.  Her  fet  appearance  in  prop^A  per- 
sond  as  an  author  was  on  the  title-page  of  The 
Young  Lad  &?  Reader,  a  volume  of  selections  pub- 
lished in  1839.  This  volume  was  followed  by 
The  Young  Ladle*1  Home,  a  collection  of  tales  and 
essays  illustrating  domestic  pursuits  and  duties. 
Her  next  production  consisted  of  a  series  of  tales 
for  young  persons.  They  are  entitled  I  will  be  a 
Gentleman ;  I  will  "be  a  Lady  ;  Onwa  d,  right 
Onward;  Board) n g  School  Girl;  Anything  for 
Sport;  A  Strike  for  Freedom,  or  Law  and  Or- 
der  ;  each  occupying  a  volume  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  moderate  size,  published 
between  1844  and  1850. 

In  1852  Mrs.  Tuthill  commenced  a  new  series 
with  a  tale  entitled  Braggadocio.  Queer  Bonnets^ 
Tip  Top,  Beautiful  Bertha,  and  others,  followed 
in  1853-4.  She  has  published  another  series, 
entitled  Success  in  Life,  including  four  volumes, 
with  the  titles  The  Merchant,  the  Lawyer,  The 
Mechanic,  The  Artist;  and  other  works  are  enu- 
merated in  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors. 

Mrs.  Tuthill  is  also  the  author  of  a  novel  for 
mature  readers,  published  in  1846,  with  the  title 
My  Wife,  and  of  a  tasteful  volume,  The  History 
of  Architecture,  published  in  1848.  In  1849  she 
prepared  The  Nursery  Boole,  a  volume  of  counsel 
to  mothers  on  the  care  of  their  young  offspring. 

She  has  edited  two  volumes  of  selections  from 
the  writings  of  John  Ruskin,  entitled :  Tlie  True 
and  the  Beautiful ;  and  Precious  Thoughts. 

The  writings  of  Mrs.  Tuthill  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  class  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
and  have  met  with  success.  They  are  sensible  and 
practicable  in  their  aims,  and  agreeably  written. 
Mrs.  Tuthill  at  present  resides  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 


PLINY  MILES. 

PUNT  MILES,  whose  name  is  pleasantly  sugges- 
tive of  his  principal  pursuit,  that  of  a  traveller 
and  observer  of  nature,  is  a  son  of  Captain  Jona- 
than E.  Miles,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Water- 
town,  New  York.  He  was  educated  on  the 
farm,  but  on  coming  of  age  engaged  in  merchan- 


dise, and  afterwards  studied  law.  He  next 
passed  five  years  in  travelling  through  the  United 
States,  supporting  himself  by  lecturing  and  writ- 
ing letters  in  the  newspapers.  At  the  expiration 
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of  this  period  he  passed  a  second  term  of  five 
years  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Miles's  newspaper  correspondence,  nnder 
the  staid  signature,  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo 

Erinciple,  of  Oommunipaw,  woidd  fill  several  vo- 
imes.  Bat  a  single  episode  of  his  journeyings, 
Rambles  in  Iceland,  has  yet  appeared  in  book 
form.  It  is  a  pleasant  record  of  a  tour,  involv- 
ing some  adventure  and  exposure  in  an  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  world.  In  place  of  a  cita- 
tion from  its  pages  we  however  present  a  more 
comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  concise  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Miles's  u  voyages  and  travels,"  which 
we  find  in  the  New  York  Illustrated  News  of 
October  29,  180B.  The  statement  was  elicit- 
ed by  some  exception  being  taken  at  one  of 
Mr.  Miles's  letters  on  "Western  railroads, — his  ac- 
curacy being  called  in  question  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  "the  stationary  correspondent  of  the 
Post." 

In  the  name  of  buffaloes  and  sea  breezes  what 
would  you  have,  my  dear  fellow  I  IVe  been  in 
every  sea-port  on  the  Atlantic,  from  Newfoundland 
to  Key  West ;  danced  over  the  sparkling  waves  of 
the  Moro  Castle ;  "  schoonered**  it  through  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  travelled  every  foot  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  Belize  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  2,300 
miles,  and  the  most  of  it  several  times  over ;  wan- 
dered five  hundred  miles  into  the  Indian  territory, 
beyoad  the  white  settlements ;  steamed  up  the  Illi- 
nois ;  stayed  a  while  at  Peoria,  got  caught  there  in 
an  awful  snow  storm.,  and  then  went  through  the 
great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Montmoreacy.  I  have  visited  every  great  curiosity, 
nearly  every  state  capital,  and  every  State  in  the 
Union  except  CaHfornia  and  Texas.  Across  the 
"herring  pondn  I  travelled  through  almost  every 
kingdom,  and  saw  nearly  every  crowned  head  in 
Europe ;  wandered  over  the  highlands  of  Scotland ; 
stoned  the  coriwwwits  ia  FingaFs  cave ;  shot  sea- 
gulls in  Shetland ;  eat  plovers  aad  other  wild  birds 
in  Iceland ;  eoofced  my  dinner  in  the  geysers ;  cooled 
my  punch  with  tfce  snows  of  Mount  Hecla,  and 
toasted  my  shins  at  the  burning  crater  on  its  sum- 
mit I  trod  the  rough  mountains  of  Norway  j  cele- 
brated "  Independence  Day"  off  its  coast ;  fished  in 
the  Maelstrom,  or  near  it;  ate  sour  crout  with  the 
Butch,  frog?  with  the  Frenchmen,  and  macaroni 
with  the  Italians;  walked  over  the  top  of  Vesuvius 
in  one  day,  from  Pompeii  to  Naples ;  lay  all  night 
near  ^Etna's  summit,  seeing  an  eruption  with  red 
hot  rocks  shooting  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air ;  sailed 
by  Stromboli  at  midnight ;  landed  where  St.  Paul 
did  at  Ehegium,  saw  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
visited  Corsica's  rocky  isle,  Sardiaia  and  Elba,  and 
steamed  close  to  Monte  Christo's  home ;  admired  the 
Chateau  d'lf  at  Marseilles,  and  spent  months  among 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  k  belle  Eramee.  Why,  yes, 
man,  Fve  been  up  in  a  balloon  and  down  in  a  div- 
ing bell ;  shot  alligators  in  tfce  Mississippi  and  spar- 
rows in  Northumberland ;  eaten  **  com  dodgers'*  in 
Tennessee,  black  bread  in  Benmark,  white  bread  in 
London,  and  been  where  I  found  it  precious  hard 
work  to  get  any  bread  at  all  Fve  rode  in  a  Jersey 
wagon  in  Florida,  a  go-cart  in  Illinois,  and  on  an 
English  express  train  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and 
gone  a-foot  and  carried  a  knapsack  when  I  found 
travelling  dear  and  wanted  to  save  money.  I've 
been  sixty-five  voyages  at  sea;  rode  over  nearly 
every  railroad  in  Europe  and  more  than  one-half  in 
this  country,  and  travelled  over  a  hundred  thousand 
miles,  and  scarcely  slept  six  nights  in  a  place  for 
more  than  ten  years. 
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Pliny  Miles  died  at  the  Island  of  Malta,  in  the 
early  part  of  1865.  u  Of  late  years,"  says  an 
obituary  notice  in  the  New  York  Times*  u  he  de- 
voted his  time  and  talents  almost  entirely  to  the 
improvement  of  our  postal  system,  with  a  view 
(until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  made  it  for 
the  time  impracticable)  of  achieving  his  grand 
idea  of  one  cent  postage  on  half-ounce  letters 
for  any  distance.  He  was  a  plain  bat  forcible 
writer,  depending  upon  a  laborious  array  of 
facts  rather  than  rhetorical  effort.  In  person 
lie  was  a  striking  figure  —  tall,  thin,  of  nervous- 
sanguine  temperament,  wearing  a  t>eard  that 
never  scraped  acquaintance  with  a  razor;  a 
rapid  walker,  keen  observer,  talking  with  won- 
derful volubility,  always  cordial,  open-hearted, 
and  everywhere  welcome  for  his  agreeable  social 
qualities." 

EICHAEB  B.  K1MBALL, 

A  DESCETOAOT  from  an  old  and  influential  family, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  NT.  H.,  in  1816.  After 
completing  his  collegiate  course  at  Dartmouth  in 
1884,  and  devoting  the  year  following  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
continued  his  legal  studies  in  Paris,  and  made  an 
extensive  and  thorough  tour  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Waterford,  New 
York,  but  soon  after  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where,  with  the  exception  of  five  years 
spent  in  Europe,  he  has  since  resided. 

Mr.  Kimball  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
leading  magazines  —  Knwk&rb^Tc&r,  Putnam's, 
Atlantic,  Continental,  Galaxy,  etc. 

In  1850  his  novel,  St.  Leger,  or  the  Threads  of 
Life,  was  reprinted  from  the  pages  of  Knidk&r- 
fodbr.  It  is  the  story  of  a  mind  in  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  the  mental  repose  consequent  on  a  de-t 
cided  faith.  In  connexion  with  this  main  thread 
we,  have  many  scenes  of  active  life,  romantic 
adventure,  and  picturesque  description. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Eamball  published  Cuba 
and  the  Cubans,  and  in  1853  a  pleasant  volume 
of  tales  and  sketches,  entitled,  Romance  of  Student 
Life  Abroad. 

**The  more  recent  works  of  Mr.  Kimball 
have  won  many  readers  by  their  spirited  de- 
scriptions and  incidents.  They  comprise  :  Under- 
currents, a  Novel,  1862  ;  Was  He  Successful  f  A 
Novel,  1863  ;  In  the  Tropics,  Try  a  Settler  in 
Santo  Domingo,  1S63  ;  The  Prince  of  Ka&hna, 
®  West  Indian  Story,  1867;  Hmry  Powers 
(Banjper),  and  How  He  Achieved  a  Fortune 
and  Married,  1868;  To-  Day,  a  Romance,  18YO; 
Emilie,  a  Sequel  to  St.  Leger.  These  are  repub- 
lished  by  Bentley  in  London,  by  Tanchnitz  in 
Germany,  and  are  largely  translated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, several  volumes  in  Dutch  being  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam. 


WILUAM 

This  accomplished  student,  whose  rare  devo- 
tion to  philological  pursuits  raised  him  to  an 
honorable  position  among  the  scholars,  of  the 
country,  was  born  in  England,  in  1810,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  his  parents,  in  1818.  The 
family  settled  in  New  York.  They  were  poor, 
and  the  son,  after  some  brief  instruction  in  the 
school  of  John  Walsh,  in  the  city,  was  appren- 
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ticed  to  a  printer.  "With  singular  energy  and 
self-denial,  the  youth  turned  the  opportunities 
of  this  employment  resolutely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties.  That  he  might  acquire 
the  idiom  of  the  German  language,  he  selected 
a  roller-boy  of  that  nation,  with  whom  he  might 
converse  as  he  plied  the  old  hand-press.  Eager 
in  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  now  began  to 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  study  of 
languages,  working  his  own  way  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics,  and  extending  his 
researches,  unaided,  into  the  Hebrew.  To 
make  farther  advances  ia  the  latter  study,  he 
applied  to  Dr.  Isaac  Nordheimer,  professor  of 
oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  received.  So 
great  was  his  progress  in  this  study,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  render  important  assistance  to  Dr. 
Nordheimer  in  the  completion  of  his  u  Critical 
Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language."  In  the 
preface  to  that  work,  published  in  1888,  a  very 
handsome  compliment  is  paid  to  the  scholarship 
of  Mr.  Turner. 

The  printing-office  was  now  relinquished  for 
the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Few  York  Uni- 
versity, and*  shortly  alter,  the  office-  of  instructor 
ia  the  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages,  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  Mr. 
.  Turner  held  this  position  til!  1862,  when  he^re- 
moved  to  Washington  on  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  librarian  to  the  Patent  Office.  He  held 
this  office  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the 
seat  of  government,  November  29,  1859. 

The  literary  labors  of  Mr.  Turner  were  of  a 
class  which  bring  more  honor  to  the  country 
than  fame  to  the  writer.  His  name  was  not 
mentioned  on  the  booksellers1  catalogues,  though 
many  of  the  books  on  their  shelves  were  greatly 
indebted  to  him.  We  have  mentioned  the  aid 
he  gave  to  Dr.  Nordheimer,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Hebrew  Grammar;  he  assisted  that 
scholar  in  his  "Chrestoinathy,  or  Grammatical 
Analysis  of  Selections  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures." He  was  also  employed  by  the  book- 
sellers in  several  important  translations  from  the 
German.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Kaufmann 
he  translated  Mackelday's  "Compendium  of 
Modern  Civil  Law*"  The  first  volume  was  his 
work.  la  1846  he  translated  for  the  Langleys, 
a  New  York  publishing  house,  Frederick  von 
Raumer's  *'  America  and  the  American  People." 
The  elaborate  article  on  the  "Fine  Arts,"  in 
the  Iconographic  Encyclopaedia,  was  also  trans- 
lated by  him.  m 

A  large  portion  of  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Frennd's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  edited  by  Dr. 
E.  A.  Andrews,  was  made  by  Mr.  Turner, 
whose  "varied  and  profound  learning,  united 
with  the  most  untiring  zeal  and  industry,"  are 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  preface. 

His  original  researches  were  in  oriental  litera- 
ture, ethnology,"  and  philosophy.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American 
Oriental  and  Ethnological  Societies,"  of  both  of 
which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  Among 
his  papers  in  the  former  may  be  mentioned  an 
account  of  a  Japanese  romance,  and  an  essay  on 
a  Phenician  inscription  at  Sidon.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ethnological  Society  at  the  time 


its  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of  its  vener* 
able  president,  the  late  Albert  Gallatin,  in  New 
York,  and  he  was  led  by  this  eminent  statesman 
and  savant  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  languages  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
To  this,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Turner 
gave  great  attention.  The  "  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Dakotah  Language,"  published  in 
the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge, 
was  greatly  indebted  to  his  labors,  and  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  making  numerous  manuscript 
vocabularies  of  the  Korth  American  Indian 
languages,  which  he  left  unpublished.  The 
catalogue  of  his  private  library,  which  was  sold 
in  Few  York,  after  his  death,  shows  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  studies  in  archaeology,  history, 
general  philology,  and  especially  the  oriental 
languages.  The  collection  was  carefully  classified 
by  Mr.  Turner's  friend,  Mr.  William  H.  Smith, 
a  gentleman  known  to  and  esteemed  by  many 
authors  of  the  country,  from  his  long  connection 
as  proof-reader  with  the  large  printing-office  of 
Bobert  Graighea<L  Mr.  Smith  prefaced  the  cata- 
logue by  a  brief  notice  of  his  departed  friend,  in 
which  he  celebrated  his  industry,  and  the  moral 
worth  which  was  the  companion  of  his  well-won 
rise  in  the  world — a  rise  due  wholly  to  his  own 
exertions. 

AMELIA  B.  WELBT, 

THE  author  of  Poem*  ~by  Amelia,  first  published  in 
the  Louisville  Journal,  and  afterwards  in  Boston 
and  ¥ew  York,  was  bora  at  St.  Michael's,  in  Mary- 


land,  in  1821.  She  removed  with  her  father  ear- 
ly to  the  West,  and  resided  in  Kentucky  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Louisville,*  where  she  -was  married  to 
Mr.  George  Welby.  She  died  in  1852. 

The  chief  edition  of  Mrs.  Welby's  poems^  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Appleton  in  1850, -with  a 
series  of  tasteful  illustrations  by  B.  0.  "Weir, 
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The  frequent  elegiac  topics  of  the  verses  of  this 
author  may  have  assisted  their  popularity.  They 
are  mostly  upon  themes  of  domestic  life  and  na- 
tural emotion ;  and,  without  profound  poetical  cul- 
ture, are  written  with  ease  and  animation. 


THE  OLD  MAID. 

"Why  sits  she  thus  in  solitude  ?  her  heart 

Seems  melting  in  her  eyes'  delicious  blue ; 
And  as  it  heaves,  her  ripe  lips  lie  apart, 

As  if  to  let  its  Heavy  throbbings  through ; 
In  her  dark  eye  a  depth  of  softness  swells, 

Peeper  than  that  her  careless  girlhood  wore ; 
And  her  cheek  crimsons  with  the  hue  that  tells 

The  rich,  fair  fruit  is  ripened  to  the  c^re. 

It  is  her  thirtieth  birthday !     "With  a  sigh 

Her  sonl  hath  turned  from  youth's   luxuriant 

bowers, 
And  her  heart  taken  np  the  last  sweet  tie 

That  measured  out  its  links  of  golden  honrs! 
She  feels  her  inmost  soul  within  her  stir 

With  thoughts  too  wild  and  passionate  to  speak  j 
Yet  her  full  lieart--its  own  interpreter — 

Translates  itself  in  silence  on  her  cheek- 
Joy's  opening  buds,  affection's  glowing  flowers, 

Once  highly  sprang  within  her  beaming  track; 
Oh,  life  wus  beautiful  in  those  lost  hours ! 

And  yet  she  does  not  wish  to  wander  back ! 
Ko!  she  but  loves  in  loneliness  to  think 

On  pleasures  past,  though  never  more  to  be  ; 
Hope  links  her  to  the  future,  but  the  link 

That  binds  her  to  the  past  is  memory  1 

From  her  lone  path  she  never  turns  aside, 

Though  passionate  worshippers  before  her  fall, 
Like  some  pure  planet  in  her  lonely  piide, 

She  seems  to  soar  and  beam  above  them  all! 
Kot  that  her  heart  is  cold  t  emotions  new 

And  fresh  as  flowers  are  witfe  her  heart-strings 

knit; 
And  sweetly  momnofril  pleasures  wander  through 

Her  virgin  SOT!,  and  softly  raffle  it 

For  she  hath  Bved  with  "heart  and  soul  alive 

To  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  fair ; 
Sweet  thoughts,  like  honey-bees,  have  made  their 
hive 

Of  her  soft  bosom-cell,  and  cluster  there; 
Tet  life  is  not  to  her  what  it  hath  been ; 

Her  soul  hath  learned  to  look  beyond  its  gloss, 
And  BOW  she  hovers,  like  a  star,  between 

Her  deeds  of  love,  her  Saviour  on  the  cross ! 

Beneath  the  cares  of  earth  she  does  not  bow, 

Though  she  hath  ofttimes  drained  its'  bitter  cup, 
But  ever  wanders  on  with  heavenward  brow, 

And  eyes  whose  lovely  lids  are  lifted  up! 
She  feels  that  in  €bat  lovelier,  happier  sphere, 

Her  bosom  yet  will,,  bird-like,  find  its  mate, 
And  all  the  joys  it  found  so  blissful  here 

Within  that  spirit-realm!  perpetuate. 

Yet  sometimes   o'er   her   trembling   heart-strings 
thrill  ,         .       , 

Soft  sighs,  for  raptures  it  hath  ne  er  enjoyed ; 
And  then  she  dreams  of  love,  and  strives  to  fill  ^ 

With  wild  and  passionate  thoughts  th<s  craving 

void. 
And  thus  slie  wanders  on, — half  sad,  naif  bleat, — 

Without  a  mate  for  the  j>ure,  lonely^  beart^ 
That,  yearning,  throbs  within  her  virgin  breast, 

Kever  to  fiad  its  lovely  counterpart! 


*TJLNE  T.  WOETHINOT0N. 

THIS  lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Worthington,  a 
physician  of  Ohio,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane 
Tayloe  Lotnax,  was  &  native  of  Virginia,  Her 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  appeared  irequ^ntlym 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Her  composi- 
tions were  in  a  vein  of  excellent  sense  and  refine- 
ment. 

ICOOSTJGBT  ON  THE  GKAVK. 

It  shineth  on  the  quiet  graves 

Where  weary  ones  have  gone, 
It  uatcheth  with  angelic  gaze 

Where  tiie  dead  -are  kft  alone; 
And  isot  a  sonnd  of  busy  life 

To  the  still  graveyard  comes, 
But  peacefully  the  sleepers  lie 

Down  in  ti*eir  -silent  homes. 

All  silently  and  solemnly 

It  throweth  shadows  round, 
And  every  gravestone  hath  a  trac« 

In  darkness  on  the  ground : 
It  looketh  on  the  tiny  mound 

Where  a  little  child  is  laid, 
And  it  lighteth  tip  tfoe  maible  pile 

Which  human  pride  hath  made. 

It  falleth  with  unaltered  ray 

On  the  simple  and  the  stern, 
And  it  showeth  with  a  solemn  light 

The  sorrows  we  must  learn; 
It  telleth  of  divided  ties 

On  which  its  beam  hath  shone, 
It  whispereth  of  heavy  hearts 

Which  "  brokenly  live  on." 

It  gleameth  where  devoted  ones 

Aie  sleeping  side  by  side, 
It  looketh  where  a  maiden  rests 

Who  in.  her  beauty  died. 
There  is  no  grave  in  al  the  eartlt 

That  moonlight  hath  not  seen  ; 
It  g-azeth  cold  and  J^assionless 

Where  agony  !  ath  been* 

Tet  it  is  well :  that  changeless  ray 

A  deeper  thought  should  throw, 
When  mortal  love  pours  forth  the  tide 

Of  unavailing  woe ; 
It  teacheth  us  no  shade  of  grief 

Can  touch  the  starry  sky, 
That  all  onr  sorrow  liveth  here— 

The  glory  is  on  high. 

LTTCT  KOOPEIt. 

Miss  HOOPER  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  4,  1816.  She  was  carefully 
trained  by  lier  father,  and!  was  wont  in  adTter  life 
to  attribute  her  facility  in  composition  to  the  -ex- 
ertions of  this  parent.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she 
removed  with  her  family  to  Brooklyn,  where  the 
remaining  ten  years  of  her  life  were  passed. 

Most  of  Mfcs  Hooper's  poems  were  contributed 
to  the  Long  Island  Star,  a  daily  paper,  where  they 
appeared  signed  with  her  initials.  She  .was  also 
the  author  of  a  few  prose  sketches,  collected  in  a 
volume  in  1840,  with  the  title  Scenes  from  Meal 
Life,  and  a  prize  essay  OH  Dom&iu  Bappirms.  t 

Lucy  Hooper  died  on  Sunday,  August  1,  1841. 
The  estimation  in  which  she  was  held,  was  touch- 
ingly  shown  in  the  numerous  testimonies  to  her 
gentle  excellences  published  after  her  decease, 
prefixed  to  the  volume  of  her  Complete  Poetical 
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WorTcs,  published  in  1848.*    Among  tliese  we 
find  verses  by  Whittier  and  Tuckerman. 

Luey  Hooper  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  many  of  her  poem*  are 
naturally  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  its  ritual. 
Others  are  of  a  descriptive  or  reflective  cha- 
racter. 


THE  BAUGHTEB.  OP  HTSEODIAS. 

"Written  after  seeing,  among  a  collection  of  beautiful  paint- 
ings, (copies  from  the  old  masters,  recently  sent  to  New  York 
from  ltafy,>  one  representing  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  bear- 
ing the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger,  and  wearing 
upon  her  countenance  an  expression,  not  of  triumph,  as  one 
might  suppt>se,  bat  rather  of  soft  and  sorrowful  remorse,  as 
she  looks  upon  the  calm  and  beautiful  features  of  her  vic- 
tim* 

Mother  I  I  bring  thy  gift, 

Take  from  my  hand  the  dreaded  boon — I  pray 
Take  it,  the  still  pale  sorrow  of  the  face 
Hath  left  upon  my  soul  its  living  trace, 

Never  to  pass  away ; 

Since  from  these  lips  one  word  of  idle  breath 
Blanched  that  calm  face — oh  1  mother,  this  is  death. 

What  is  it  that  I  see 

From  all  the  pure  and  settled  features  gleaming  ? 
Reproach  I  reproach !    My  dreams  are  strange  and 

wild; 
Mother !  had'st  thou  no  pity  on  thy  child  ? 

Lo  1  a  celestial  smile  seems  softly  beaming 
On  the  hushed  lips — my  mother,  can'st  thou  brook 
Longer  upon  thy  victim's  face  to  look  ? 

Alas!  atyestermom 

M»y  heart  was  light*  and  to  the  viol's  sound 
I  gaily  danced,  while  crowned  with  summer  flowers, 
And  swiftly  by  me  sped  the  flying  hours,. 

And  all  was  joy  around: 

Hot  death  !  Oh !  mother,  could  I  say  thee  nay  ? 
Take  from  thy  daughter's  hand  thy  boon  away ! 

Take  it !  my  heart  is  sad, 
And  the  pare  forehead  hath  an  icy  chill — 
I  dare  not  touch  it,  for  avenging  Heaven 
Hath  shuddering  visions  to  my  fancy  given, 

And  the  pale  face  appals  me,  cold  and  still, 
With  the  closed  lips — oh!  tell  me,  could  I  know 
That  the  pale  features  of  the  dead  were  so  ? 

I  may  not  turn  away 
From  the  charmed  brow,  and  I  have  heard  his 

name 

Even  as  a  prophet  by  his  people  spoken — 
And  that  high  brow,  in  death,  bears  seal  and  token 

Of  one  whose  words  were  flame: 
Oh!  Holy  Teacher !  could'st  th  >u  rise  and  live, 
Would  not  these  hushed  lips  whisper,  **  I  forgive  ?" 

Away  with  lute  and  harp, 

With  the  glad  heart  for  ever,  and  the  dance, 
Never  again  shall  tabret  sound  for  me; 
Oh!  fearful  mother!  I  have  brought  to  thee 

The  silent  dead,  with  his  rebuking  glance, 
And  the  crushed  heart  of  one,  to  whom  are  given 
Wild  dreams  of  judgme  it  and  offended  Heaven ! 


CATHAEINE  LTJDEKS. 

A  NtnvcBER  of  brief  poems  of  a  delicate  and  sim- 
ple- turn  of  expression  and  of  a  domestic  pathetic 
interest  hare  appealed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
magazines  and  the  Literary  World,  by  "  Emily 
Hermann."  The  author  is  Mrs.  Catharine  Luders, 
lately  a  resident  of  the  West,  in  Indiana. 

*  8vo.  pp.  404 


THE  BUILDING  AND  BIBBS. 

We  are  building  a  pleasant  dwelling, 

And  the  orchard  trees  are  set; 
Yellow  violets  soon  will  open, 

With  tiny  streaks  of  jet. 

The  wild-cherry  buds  are  swelling, 
And  the  brook  runs  full  below ; 

Dim  harebells  in  the  garden, 
And  crocuses  are  in  blow. 

In  the  tops  of  th'e  tulip-giants, 

In  the  red-bud  and  the  onk, 
The  spring-birds  are  all  beginning 

The  pleasures  of  home  to  invoke. 

TheyVe  built  in  our  little  parlour, 
Where  the  floor  was  lately  laid, 

And  it* pleased  us  to  give  them  shelter 
In  the  nice  new  nest  they  made. 

Those  merry  grey  forest-rangers 
To  the  green  West  now  have  come, 

Wayfarers,  like  us,  and  strangers, 
To  build  them  a  pleasant  home. 

They've  reared  a  domestic  altar 
To  send  up  their  hymns  at  even  ; 

Their  songs  and  our  own  may  mingle 
Sometimes  at  the  gates  of  heaven  I 

PLANTING  11T  RAIN", 

We  planted  them  in  the  rain, 
When  the  skeleton  building  rose, 

And  here  we  sit,  in  the  sultry  day, 
Where  grateful  shadows  close. 

We  read  in  our  pleasant  books, 

Or  help  the  children  play, 
And  weave  long  wreaths  of  dandelion* 

When  the  down  is  blown  away. 

The  murmuring  bell  we  hear, 

For  lowing  herds  are  nigh, 
With  softened  twilight  in  our  heart, 

And  memories  gone  by. 

Wild  doves  and  orioles 

Build  in  the  orchard  trees, 
Aiid  where,  on  earth,  are  people  poor 

Who  greet  such  friends  as  these  ? 

They  at  our  porch  peep  in 

And  sing  their  roundelay, 
While  bright-eyed  rabbits  near  the  steps, 

In  their  nimble,  fearless  way. 

In  autumn,  with  apron  in  hand, 
Cornelia  waits  near  yon  tree, 

To  catch  the  fruit  from  the  grateful  root» 
Here  set  by  our  brothers  and  me. 

Thus,  where  dense  thickets  rose, 
And  mouldering  trees  have  Iain, 

Much  happiness  dwells  for  human  hearts, 
Under  vines  that  were  planted  in  rain. 

THE  LITTLE  FROCK. 

A  common  light  blue  muslin  frock 

Is  hanging  on  the  wall, 
But  no  one  in  the  household  now 

Can  wear  a  dress  so  small. 

The  sleeves  are  both  turned  inside  out, 

And  tell  of  summer  wear ; 
They  seem  to  wait  the  owner's  hands 

Which  last  year  hung  them  there. 

Twas  at  the  children's  festival 
Her  Sunday  dress  was  soiled — 

You  need  not  turn  it  from  the  light — 
To  me  it  is  not  spoiled ! 


ESTELLE  ANKA  LEWIS. 
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A  sad  and  yet  a  pleasant  thought 

Is  to  the  spirit  told 
By  this  dear  little  rumpled  thing, 

With  dust  in  every  fold. 

Why  should  men  weep  that  to  their  home 

An  aiigel'a  love  is  given  — 
Or  that  before  them  she  is  gone 

To  blessedness  in  heaven  ! 


ESTELLE  AXNA  LEWIS. 

MES.  LEWIS  was  born  near  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
at  the  country-seat  of  her  father,  Mr.  J.  N.  Kob- 
inson,  who  died  while  bis  daughter  was  in  her 
infancy.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
and  of  strongly  marked  qualities  of  character. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  an  officer  of  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

Our  author  was  educated  at  the  Female  Semi- 
nary of  Mrs  Willar<l  at  Troy,  where  she  added 
to  the  usual  accomplishments  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  Ij  ti-i  arid  even  the  study  of 
law.  During  these  t  chool  days,  she  published  a 
series  of  stories  in  the  Jtainfly  Magazine,  edited 
by  Solomon  Southwick  at  Albany.  Leaving  the 
seminary  in  1841,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  S.  D. 
Lewis,  a  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,in  which 
city  sne  resided  till  her  removal  to  .Europe  in 
1858. 


?>S\tSll 


Her  first  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  The 
Records  of  the  He&rt,  was  published  by  the 
Appletons  in  1844. 

In  1846,  Mrs.  Lewis  published  a  poem,  The 
BroTcen  Heart,  a  Tale  of  Htspanwla,  in  the 
Democratic  Review.  The  Child  of  the  Ssa^  smd 
Other  Poems,  appeared  from  the  press  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Putnam,  in  1848/ 

In  1849,  The  Angel's  Visit,  The  Orphan?* 
Hymn,  The  Prisoner  of  Perote,  etc.,  were  printed 
in  Graham's  Magazine.  In  1851,  appeared  in  the 
same  magazine,  The  Cruise  of  Aureana,  Melodi- 
ana's  Dream^  Adelwa,  to  Adhemer^  a  series  of 
sonnets  from  the  Italian,  and  during  the  same 
year,  a  series  of  sonnets  entitled,  My  Study, 


in  the  Literary  World.  In  1852,  the  Appletons 
issued  the  Myth*  of  the  Minstrel.  In  1854, 
Mrs.  Lewis  published  in  Graham's  Magazine, 
Art  and  Artists  in  America^  a  series  of  critical 
and  biographical  essays.  An  illustrated  edition 
of  her  Poetical  Works  was  published  in  1857, 

The  poems  of  Mrs.  Lewis  are  marked  by  a, 
certain  passionate  expression,  united  with  the 
study  of  poetic  art.  Besides  piquant  letters  on 
travel,  literature,  and  art,  contributed  to  Amer- 
ican journals  under  the  name  of  u  Stella,"  she 
has  written  three  tragedies :  Helemc&r ;  or,  The 
Fall  ofMontezuma  (^  Y.,  1863) ;  Sappho  ofLes- 
bo#,  1868,  which  was  accepted,  by  Mme.  Ristori; 
and  The  King's  Stratagem;  or,  The  Pearl  of 
Poland  (Trubner  &  Co.,  London,  1873).  An 
illustrated  edition  of  h<er  poems  was  published 
by  H.  G.  Boha  in  1866. 

JCT  STUDY. 

This  is  my  world — my  angel-guarded  shrine, 
Which  I  have  made  to  suit  my  heart's  great  need, 
When  sorrow  dooms  it  overmuch  to  bleed; 
Or,  -when  aweary  arid  athirst  I  pice 
For  genial  showers  and  sustenance  divine; 
When  Love,  or  Hope,  or  Joy  my  heart  deceive, 
And  I  would  sit  me  down  alone  to  grieve— 
My  mind  to  sad  or  studious  mood  resign. 
Here  oft,  upon  the  stream  of  thought  1  He, 
Floating  whichever  way  the  waves  are  flowing — 
Sometimes  along  the  banks  of  childhood  going, 
Where  all  is  bud,  and  bloom,  and  melody, 
Or,  wafted  by  some  stronger  current,  glide, 
Where  darker  frown  the  steeps  and  deeper  flovs  the 
tide. 

Yes,  'tis  my  Caaba — a  shrin-e  below, 
Where  my  Soul  sits  within  its  house  of  clay, 
Listing  the  steps  of  angels  come  and  go—- 
Sweet missioned  Heralds  from  the  realms  of  dsay* 
One  brings  me  rays  from  Regions  of  the  sun, 
One  comes  to  warn  me  of  some  pending  dart, 
One  brings  a  laurel  leaf  for  work  well  done, 
Another,  whispers  from  a  kindred  H-eart. — 
Oh  I  this  I  would  not  change  for  all  the  gold 
That  lies  beneath  the  Sacramento's  waves, 
For  all  the  Jewels  Indian  coffers  hold, 
For  all  the  Pearls  in  Oman's  starry  eaves — 
The  lessons  of  ail  Pedagogues  nre  naught 
To  those  I  learn  within  this  holy  Fane  of  thought 

Here  blind  old  Homer  teaches  lofty  song ; 
The  Lesbian  sings  of  Cupid's  pinions  furled, 
And  how  the  heart  is  withered  up  by  wrong ; 
Dante  depictures  an  infernal  world, 
W^e  opening  many  a  purgatorial  aisle; 
Torquato  rings  the  woes  of  Palestine, 
Alphonso's  rage  and  Leonora's  smile-— 
Love,  Beauty,  Geoiiis,  Glory  all  divine; 
Milton  depaints  the  bliss  of  Paradise, 
Then  flings  apart  the  ponderous  gates  of  Hell, 
Where  S«tan  on  the  fiery  billow  lies, 
"  With  head  uplift,"  above  his  army  fell, — 
And  Avon's  Bard,  surpassing  all  in  art, 
Unlocks  the  portals  of  the  human  heart. 

CBEECE— FROM  THE  CEILB  OF  THE  SKA. 

Shrine  of  the  Gods!  mine  own  eternal  Greece! 
When  shall  thy  weeds  be  doffed — thy  mourning 

cease? 

The  gyves  that  bind  thy  beauty  rent  ia  twain, 
And  thou  be  living,  breathing  Greece  again  I 
Grave  of  the  mighty !  Hero— ^Poet — Sage — 
Whose  deeds  are  gliding  stars  to  every  age* 
Land  unsurpassed  in  glory  and  ^despair, 
Still  in  thy  desolation  thou  art  fair  I 
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Low  in  sepulchral  dust  lies  Pallas*  shrine — 
Low  ia  sepulchral  dust  thy  Fanes  divine — 
And  all  thy  visible  self;  yet  o'er  thy  clay, 
Soul,,  beauty,  lingers,  hallowing  decay. 

Not  all  the  ills  that  war  entailed  on  thee, 
Not  all  the  bloo-1  that  stained  Thermopylae — 
Not  all  the?  desolation  traitors  wrought — 
Not  all  the-  woe  and  want  invaders  brought — 
Not  all  the  tears  that  slavery  could  wring 
¥rom  aut  thy  heart  of  patient  suffering — 
Not  all  that  drapes  thy  loveliness  in  night, 
Can  quench  thy  spirit's  never-dying  light ; 
But  hovering  o'er  the  lost  of  gods  enshrined, 
It  beams,  a  beacon  to  the  march  of  mind — 
Aa  oasis  to  sage  and  bard  forlorn — 
A  guiding  star  to-  centuries  unborn. 

For  thee  I  naourn— - thy  blood  is  in  my  veins— 

To*  thee  by  consanguinity's  strong  chains 

Irm  bound  aad  fain  would  die  to  make  thee  free ; 

Bat  oh  I  there  is  no  Liberty  for  thee ! 

Not  all  the  wisdona  of  thy  greatest  One — * 

Not  all  the  bravery  of  Thetis'  Son — 

Not  all  the  weight  of  mighty  Phoebus*  ire — 

Not  a&l  the  magic  of  the  Athenian's  Lyre — 

Ca:i  ever  bil  thy  tears  or  mourning  cease 

Or  rend  one  gyve  that  binds  thee,  lovely  Greece. 

"Where  Corinth  weeps  beside  Lepaato's  deep, 

Her  palaces  ia  desolation  sleep. 

Seated  till  dawn  on  moonlit  column,  I 

Have  sought  to  probe  eternal  Destiny ; 

I've  roamed,  Mr  Efellas,  o*er  thy  battle-plains. 

And  stood  within  Apollo's  ruined  fanes, 

Invoked  the  spirits  of  the  past  to  wake, 

.Assist  with  swords  of  fire  thy  chains  to  break ; 

But  only  from  the  hollow  sepulchres, 

Murmured,  **  Eternal  slavery  is  hers  I" 

And  on  thy  bosom  I  have  laid  my  head 

And  poured  my  soul  out — tears  of  JUiva  shed  ; 

Before  thy  desecrated  altars  knelt, 

To  calmer  feelings  felt  my  sorrows  melt, 

And  gladly  with  thee  would  have  made  my  home, 

But  pri<le  and  hate  impelled  me  o'er  the  foam, 

To  distant  lauds  and  seas  unknown  to  roam. 


It  hath  Been  said,  for  all  who  die 

There  i*  a  tear  ; 
Some  pining,  bleeding  heart  to  sigh 

O'er  every  bier; 
Bnt  in  tluat  hour  cf  pain  and  dread 

"Who*  will  draw  near 
Around  my  hnmble  couch,  and  sheet 

One  farewell  tear  t 

"Who  watch  life's  last,  departing  ray 

In  deep  despair, 
And  soothe  my  spirit  en  its-  way 

With  holy  prayer  ? 
"What  mourner  round  my  bier  will  come 


And  follow  me  to  my  long  home  — 
Solemn  and  slow  % 

"When  lying  on  my  clayey  bed, 

In  icy  sleep, 
Who  there  by  pure  affection  led 

Will  cwne  and  weep  — 
By  the  pale  moon,  implant  the  reee 

Upon  my  breast, 
And  bid  it  cheer  my  dark  repose, 

My  lowly  rest  ? 


Could  I  but  know  when  I  am  sleeping 

Low  in  the  ground, 
One  faithful  heart  would  there  be  keeping 

Watch  all  night  round, 
As  if  some  gem  lay  shrined  beneath 

The  st»d'$  cold  gloom, 
Twould  mitigate  the  pangs  of  death, 

And  light  the  tomb. 

Yes,  in  that  hour  if  I  could  feel 

From  halls  of  glee 
And  Beauty's  presence  one  would  steal 

In  secrecy, 
And  come  and  sit  and  weep  by  me 

In  night's  deep  noon — 
Oh  I  I  would  ask  of  Memory 

No  other  boon. 

But  ah !  a  lonelier  fate  is  mine — 

A  deeper  woe : 
From  all  I  love  in  youth's  sweet  time 

I  soon  must  gp — 
}>raw  round  me  my  cold  robes  of  white, 

In  a  dark  spot 
To  sleep  through  Death's  long,  dreamless  night, 

Lone  and  forgot. 

JULIA  WAED  HOWE. 

THE  father  of  Mrs.  Howe,  Samuel  "Ward,  the 
New  York  banker,  whose  liberality  was  freely 
expended  on  public-spirited  and  educational  ob- 
jects, as  the  Historical  Society,  the  University, 
and  Stuyvesant  Institute  of  New  York,  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  a  descendant  of  an  old  soldier 
of  Cromwell,  who  settled  in  Newport  after  the 


accession  of  Charles  II.,  and  -who  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Roger  Williams.  Their  son  Richard 
"became  Governor  of  the  State,  and  one  of  his 
sons,  Samuel,  was  from  1774  to  1776  a  member 
of  the  Old  Continental  Congress.  This  Samuel 
left  a  son  Samuel,  who  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  with  Arnold  in  Ms  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  our 
author. 


JULIA  WARD 
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Her  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  C. 
Cutler,  of  Boston,  was  a  lady  of  poetic  culture,  a 
specimen  of  whose  occasional  verses  is  given  in 
Griswold's  Female  Poets  of  America. 

Miss  Ward,  after  having  received  an  education 
of  unusual  care  and  extent  from  the  most  ac- 
complished teachers,  was  married  in  1843  to  the 
distinguished  Philhellene  and  philanthropist  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  with  whom  she 
has  resided  in  Europe,  under  peculiarly  favorable 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  foreign  art  and  life. 
A  volume  of  poems  from  her  pen,  Paxtwn  Flowers, 
published  in  1854,  is  a  striking  expression  of  her 
culture,  and  of  thoughts  and  experience  covering 
a  wide  range  of  emotion,  from  sympathies  with 
the  u  nationalities"  of  Europe,  to  u  the  fee  griefs 
due  to  a  single  breast. n 

An  appreciative  critic  in  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review*  has  thus  characterized  the  varying 
features  of  the  hook. 

"  The  art  is  subordinate  to  the  feeling ;  the  thought 
more  prominent  than  the  rhyme ;  there  is  far  more 
earnestness  of  feeling  than  fastidiousness  of  taste ; 
— instead  of  being  the  result  of  a  dalliance  with  fancy, 
these  effusions  are  instinct  with  the  struggle  of  life ; 
they  are  the  offspring  of  experience  more  than  of 
imagination.  They  are  written  by  a  woman  who 
knows  how  to  think  as  well  as  to  feel ;  one  who  has 
made  herself  familiar  with  the  higher  walks  of  litera- 
ture ;  who  has  deeply  pondered  Hegel,  Comte,  Swe- 
denborg,  Goethe,  I)ante,  and  all  the  masters  of  song, 
of  philosophy,  and  of  faith.  Thus  accomplished,  she 
has  travelled,  enjoyed  cultivated  society,  and  gone 
through  the  usual  phases  of  womanly  development 
and  dutjr.  Her  muse,  therefore,  is  no  casual  impulse 
of  juvenile  emotion,  no  artificial  expression,  no  spas- 
modic sentiment ;  but  a  creature  born  of  wide  and 
deep  reflection ;  of  study,  of  sorrow,  yearnii.g,  love, 
care,  delight,  and  aH  the  elements  of  real,  and 
thoughtful,  and  earnest  life." 

THE  €ETf  OF  MY  LOVE. 

She  site  among  the  eternal  hills, 
Their  crown,  thrice  glorious  and  dear, 
Her  voice  is  as  a  thousand  tongues 
Of  silver  fountains,  gurgling  clear. 

Her  breath  is  prayer,  her  life  is  love, 
And  worship  of  all  lovely  things; 
Her  children  have  a  gracious  port, 
Her  beggars  show  the  blood  of  kings. 

By  old  Tradition  guarded  close, 
Kone  doubt  the  grandeur  she  has  seen. ; 
Upon  her  venerable  front 
Is  written :  a  I  was  born  a  Queen  1 " 

She  rules  the  age  by  Beauty's  power, 
As  once  she  ruled  by  armed  might ; 
The  Southern  sun  doth  treasure  her 
Deep  in  his  goldea  heart  of  light. 

Awe  strikes  the  traveller  when  he  sees 
The  vision  of  her  distant  dome, 
And  a  strange  spasm  wrings  his  heart 
As  the  guide  whispers,  **  There  is  Borne  \n 

Eome  of  the  Romans!  where  the  Gods 
Of  Greek  Olympus  long  held  sway ; 
Rome  of  the  Christians,  Peter's  tomb, 
The  Zion  of  our  later  day. 

Rome,  the  mailed  Virgin  of  the  world, 
Defiance  on  her  brows  and  breast ; 
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Rome,  to  voluptndus  pleasure  won, 
Debauched,  and  locked  in  drunken  rest, 
Rome,  in  her  intellectual  day, 
Europe's  intriguing  step-dame  grown; 
Rome,  bowed  to  weakness  and  decay, 
A  canting,  mass-frequenting  crone. 

Then  th'  unlettered  man  plods  on, 
Half  chiding  at  the  spell  he  feels, 
The  artist  pauses  at  the  gate, 
And  on  the  wonderous  threshold  kneels. 

The  sick  man  lifts  his  languid  head 
For  those  soft  skies  and  balmy  airs  • 
The  pilgrim  tries  a  quicker  pace, 
And  hugs  remorse,  and  patters  prayers. 

For  ev'n  the  grass  that  feeds  the  herds 
Methinks  some  unknown  virtue  yields 
The  very  hinds  in  reverence  tread 
The  precincts  of  the  ancient  fields. 

But  wrapt  in  gloom  of  night  and  death, 
1  crept  to  thee,  dear  mother  Rome ; 
And  in  thy  hospitable  heart, 
Found  rest  and  comfort,  health  and  home. 

And  friendships,  warm  and  living  still. 
Although  their  dearest  joys  are  fled ; 
True  sympathies  that  bring  to  life 
The  better  self,  so  often  dead. 

For  all  the  wonder  that  thou  werfc, 
For  all  the  dear  delight  thou  art, 
Accept  an  homage  from  my  lips, 
That  warms  again  a  wasted  heart 

And,  though  it  seem  a  childish  prayer, 
I've  breathed  it  oft,  that  when  I  die, 
As  thy  remembrance  dear  in  it, 
That  heart  in  thee  might  buried  lie. 

**  Mrs.  Howe  published  a  second  yolnme  of 
poems,  entitled  Words  For  the  Hour,  ia  185Sf 
marked  by  the  same  passionate  struggle  for  ex- 
pression as  the  first.  It  was  followed  by  two 
plays :  The.  World?*  Own,  1857 ;  and  Hippotytv^ 
a  'tragedy,  I8&8 ;  as  well  as  by  contributions  to 
the  Atlantio  Monthly,  the  !N~ew  York  Tribune, 
and  other  periodicals.  Those  to  the  first  named, 
depicting  the  details  of  a  voyage  to  Cuba  in 
company  with  her  husband  and  Theodore  Par- 
ker, the  latter  then  failing  in  health,  were  gath- 
ered into  a  volume  —  A  Trip  to  Cuty  1859. 

A  third — and  her  best — volume  of  poems, 
Later  Lyrics,  appeared  in  1866;  comprising 
Poems  of  the  War;  Lyrics  of  the  Street;  Para- 
bles; Her  Verses,  a  Metrical  Romance;  and 
Poems  of  Study.  Her  next  work  was:  From 
the  Oaik  to  the  Olim  ;  a»  Plain  Record  of  a  Pleas- 
ant Journey,  from  London  to  Athens,  1868. 

Of  all  these  writings,  the  sublime  u  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  "  has  most  deeply  touched 
the  popular  hearty  and  has  become  an  immortal 

Eart  of  American  literature.  Mrs.  Howe,  in  a 
jcture  at  Detroit  In  the  spring  of  1871,  thus 
detailed  the  circumstances  of  its  inspiration: 
UI  was  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  during  the 
first  winter  of  the  war,  with  Governor  Andrew 
and  other  Massachusetts  friends.  We  had  been 
spending  the  day  in  the  soldiers5  camps  on  the 
Potomac,  and  I  heard  the  'John  Brown  Hymn'  * 
sung  and  played  so  often  that  its  strains  were 


*  "  John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  grare^ 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering:  in  the  grave, 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering;  in  the  grave, 
His  sonl  is  marching  on." 
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continually  sounding  in«my  ears.  As  the  words 
in  use  seemed  an  inadequate  expression  of  the 
music,  I  wished  very  much  for  an  inspiration 
which  would  provide  a  fitting  rendition  of  so 
beautiful  a  theme.  But  it  did  not  come,  and  I 
retired  to  bed.  Early  in  the  morning,  before 
daybreak,  I  awoke,  and  my  mind  in  a  half- 
dreaming  state  began  at  once  to  run  upon  the 
rhythm  of  the  fcJohn  Brown  Hymn.7  Very 
soon  the  words  commenced  fitting  themselves 
to  its  measure,  and  the  lines  spun  oif  without 
further  effort.  I  said  to  myself,  '  Now  I  shall 
lose  all  this  unless  I  get  it  down  in  black  and 
white.'  I  arose,  groped  about  in  the  dark,  got 
such  stationery  as  may  be  found  in  the  room 
of  a  Washington  hotel,  sat  down,  and  wrote,  as 
I  frequently  do,  without  lighting  a  lamp,  the 
Battle  Ilymn  of  the  Republic." 

**  BATTLE-HYMN   OF  THE   REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming;  of 

the  Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes 

of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible 

swift  sword  : 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  1m  v  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred 

circling  camps; 
They  have  bielded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening 

dews  and  damps  ; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 

flarrag  lamps. 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows 

of  steel: 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my 

grace  shall  deal  ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent 

with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never 

call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judg- 

ment-seat: 
Oh  !  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  1  be  jubilant, 

my  feet  ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across 

the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 

and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 

men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 


On  primal  rocks  she  wrote  her  name, 
Her  towers  were  reared  on  holy  graves, 
The  golden  seed  that  bore  her  came 
Swift-  winged  with  prayer  o'er  ocean  waves. 

The  Forest  bowed  Ms  solemn  crest, 
And  open  flung  his  sylvan  doors  : 
Meek  Rivers  led  the  appointed  Guest 
To  clasp  the  wide-embracing  shores  ; 

Till,  fold  by  fold,  the  broidered  Land 
To  swell  her  virgin  vestments  grew, 
While  Sages,  strong  in  heart  and  hand, 
Her  virtue's  fiery  girdle  drew. 


O  Exile  of  tha  wrath  of  Kings! 
O  Pilgrim  Ark  of  Liberty  ! 
The  refuge  of  divinest  things, 
Their  record  must  abide  in  thee. 
First  in  the  glories  of  thy  front 
Let  the  crown  jewel  Truth  be  found; 
Tby  right  band  fling  with  generous  wont 
Love's  happy  chain  to  furthest  bound. 

Let  Justice  with  the  faultless  scales 
Hold  fast  the  worship  of  thy  sons, 
Thy  commerce  spread  her  shining  sails 
Where  no  dark  tide  of  rapine  runs. 

So  link  thy  ways  to  those  of  God, 

So  follow  firm  the  heavenly  laws, 

That  stars  may  greet  thee,  warrior-browed, 

And  storm-sped  angels  hail  tby  cause. 

O  Land,  the  measure  of  our  prayers, 
Hope  of  the  world,  in  grief  and  wrong! 
Be  thine  the  blessing  of  tbe  years, 
The  gift  of  faith,  the  crown  of 


PRICE    OP   THE   DIVINA   COMMEDIA. 

(Jive,  —  you  need  not  see  the  face, 
But  the  garment  hangeth  bare; 
And  the  hand  is  gaunt  and  spare 
That  enforces  Christian  grace. 

Many  ages  will  not  bring 
Such  a  point  as  this  to  sight, 
That  the  world  should  so  requite 
Master  heart  and  matchless  string. 

Wonder  at  the  well-born  feet 
Fretting  in  the  flinty  road. 
Hath  this  virtue  no  abode? 
Hath  this  sorrow  no  retreat  ? 

See,  beneath  the  hood  of  grief, 
Muffled  bays  engird  the  brow. 
Fame  shall  yield  her  topmost  bough 
Ere  that  laurel  moult,  a  leaf. 

Give:  it  is  no  idle  hand 
That  extends  an  asking  palm, 
Tracing  yet  the  loftiest  psalm 
By  the  heart  of  Nature  spanned. 

In  the  antechamber  long 
Did  he  patient  hearing  crave  : 
Smiles  and  splendors  crown  the  slave, 
While  the  patriot  suffers  wrong. 

Could  the  mighty  audience  deign, 
Meeting  once  the  inspired  gaze, 
They  should  ransom  all  their  days 
With  the  beauty  of  his  strain.- 

With  a  spasm  in  his  breast, 
With  a  consummate  love  alone, 
All  his  human  blessings  gone, 
Doth  he  wander,  void  of  rest. 

Not  a  coin  within  his  purse, 
Not  a  crust  to  help  his  way, 
Making  yet  a  Judgment  Bay 
With  his  power  to  bless  and  curse. 

Give;  but  ask  what  he  has  given: 
That  Posterity  shall  tell,  — 
All  the  majesty  of  Hell; 
Half  the  ecstasy  of  Heaven. 


I  cannot  make  him  know  my  love  ; 

Nor  from  myself  conceal 
The  pangs  that  rankle  in  my  breast, 

Sharper  than  flame  or  steel. 
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Could  I  but  reach  a  hand  to  him, 

My  very  finger's  thrill 
"Would  close,  like  tendrils,  round  the  strength 

Of  hk  beloved  will. 

Could  I  but  lift  mine  eyes  to  his, 

My  glowing  soul,  unrolled, 
Would  flash  like  sunset  on  his  sight, 

In  fiery  red  and  gold. 

Yet  pause,  my  unflecked  soul,  and  think 

How  vexed  Penelope 
Forsook  her  nuptial  joy,  that  love 

Should  wait  on  modesty. 

For  gentle  souls  must  keep  their  bounds, 

Nor  rudely  snatch  at  bliss ; 
The  very  sun  should  lose  his  light 

In  giving  it  amiss. 

So,  when  I  diet  cross  tenderly 

My  palms  upon  my  breast, 
And  let  some  faithful  hand  compose 

My  tired  limbs  to  rest. 

But  thou  shalt  fold  this  kerchief  white, 

And  lay  it  on  my  face, 
Saying,  "She  died  of  love  untold; 

But  she  is  dead  in  grace." 

**THE  IHEW  EXODUS. 

**  Forsake  this  flowery  garden !"  the  frowning  Angel 

said; 
**  Its  vines  no  more  may  feed  thee,  compel  from 

stones  thy  bread ; 
Pursue  the  veins  deep  buried  that  hide  thy  wine 

and  oil: 
Fruit  shalt  thou  find  with  sorrow,  and  children 

rear  in  toil." 

Oh  1  not  in  heathen  vengeance  the  winged  apostle 

spoke ; 

Nor  savage  retribution  the  blooming  fetters  broke. 
Man  had  an  arm  for  labor,  a  strength  to  conquer 

pain, 
A  brain  to  plot  and  study,  a  will  to  serve  and  reign. 

That  will  with  slow  arraying  confronts  itself  with 
fate, 

The  pair  unconscious  twining  the  arches  of  the 
State. 

Earth  keeps  her  fairest  garlands  to  crown  the  tire- 
less spade ; 

The  fields  are  white  with  harvest,  the  hireling's 
fee  is  paid. 

From  tented  field  to  city,  to  palace,  and  to  throne, 
Han  builds  with  work  his  kingdom,  and  makes  the 

world  his  own. 

All  welded  with  conditions  is  empire's  golden  ring: 
The  king  must  keep  the  peasant,  the  peasant  feed 

the  king.  f 

The  word  of  God  once  spoken,  from  truth  is  never 

lost; 
The  high  command  once  given,  earth  guards  with 

jealous  cost. 
By  this  perplexing  lesson,  men  build  their  busy 

schemes : 
"  The  way  of  comfort  lies  not,  kind  Eden,  through 

thy  dreams." 

I  see  a  land  before  me,  where  manhood  in  its  pride 
Forgot  the  solemn  sentence,  the  wage  of  toil  denied: 
"  To  wealth  and  lofty  station  some  royal  road  must 

be; 
Our  brother,  bound  and  plundered,  shall  earn  us 

luxury. 
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One  half  of  knowledge  give  M'm  for  service  and' 

for  skill, 
The  nobler  half   withholding,  that   moulds   the 

manly  will: 
From  justice  bar  his  pleadings,  from  mercy  keep 

his  prayers ; 
His  daughters  for  our  pleasure,  his  sons  to  serve 

our  heirs," 

Again  the  frowning  Angel  commandeth  to  depart, 
With  fiery  scourge  of  terror,  with  want  and  woe 

of  heart; 
ct  Go  forth !  the  earth  is  weary  to  bear  unrighteous 

feet  ; 
Kelease  your  false  possession;  go,  work  that  ye 

may  eat. 

Bring  here  the  light  of  knowledge,  the  scale  of 

equal  rule ; 
Bring  the  Republic's  weapons,  the  forum  and  the 

school : 

The  Dagon  of  your  worship  is  broken  on  his  shrine; 
The  palm  of  Christian  mercy  brings  in  the  true 

divine." 

So  from  your  southern  Eden  the  flaming  sword 

doth  drive; 
Your  lesson  is  appointed ;  go,  learn  how  workmen 

thrive  1 
Not  sloth  has  fee  of  plenty/ nor  pride  of  stately 

crest ; 
But  thou  of  God  beloved,  0  Labor  crowned  with 

rest! 


ALICE  B.  HAVEN, 

THE  author  of  numerous  poems  and  tales,  and  of 
several  volumes  published  tinder  the  name  at 
"  Cousin  Alice,"  was  born  at  Hudson,  New  York. 


Her  maiden  name  was  Bradley.  She  early  be- 
came a  contributor,  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
In  1846  she  was  married  to  the  late  Joseph  <X 
NeaL,  the  author  of  the  Charcoal  Sketches.  Upon 
his  death,  a  few  months  afterwards,  she  took 
charge  of  the  literary  department  of  NeaPs  Ga- 
zette, of  which  her  husband  had  been  a  proprietor, 
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and  conducted  It  for  several  years  with  ability 
Her  articles,  poems,  tales,  and  sketches,  appearec 
frequently  daring  this  time  in  the  leading  monthly 
magazines.  A  volume  from  her  pen,  The  Gos- 
sips of  JRivertown,  with,  Sketches  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  was  published  in  1850.  The  main  htory 
is  an  illustration  of  the  old  village  propensity  ot 
scandal,  along  with  which  the  traits  and  manners 
of  country  life  are  exhibited  in  a  genial,  humorous 
way.  Mrs.  Haven  is  also  the  author  of  a  series 
of  juvenile  works,  published  under  the  name  of 
u  Cousin  Alice."  They  are  stories  written  to  i  IIus- 
trate  various  proverbial  moralities,  and  are  in  a 
happy  vein  of  dialogue  and  description,  pervaded 
by  an  unobtrusive  religious  feeling.  They  are 
entitled,  He' en,  Morton's  Trial;  No  Such,  *Word 
as  Fail ;  Contentment  better  than  Wealth  ;  Pa- 
tient Waiting  No  Loss  ;  AWs  not  Gold  that  Glit- 
ters, or  the  Young  Galifornian,  etc. 

In  1838  Mrs.  Neal  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Haven,  and  has  since  resided  at  Mamaroneck, 
"Westchester  county,  New  York. 


TREES  I2f  THE  CITY. 


Tis  beautiful  to  see  a  forest  stand, 

Brave  with  its  moss-grown  monarehs  and  the  pride 
Of  foliage  dense,  to  which  the  south  wind  bland 

Comes  with  a  kiss,  as  lover  to  his  bride ; 
To  watch  the  light  grow  fainter,  as  it  streams 

Through  arching  aisles,  where  branches  interlace, 
Where  sombre  pines  rise  o'er  the  shadowy  gleams 

Of  silver  birch,  trembling  with  modest  grace. 

But  they  who  dwell  beside  the  stream  and  hill, 

Prize  little  treasures  there  so  kindly  given ; 
The  soag  of  birds,  the  babbling  of  the  rill, 

The  pure  unclouded  light  and  air  of  heaven. 
Thejr  walk  as  those  who  seeing  cannot  see, 

Blind  to  this  beauty  even  from  their  birth, 
"We  value  little  blessings  ever  free, 

"We  covet  most  the  rarest  things  of  earth. 

But  rising  from  the  dust  of  busy  streets, 

These  forest  children  gladden  many  hearts ; 
As  some  old  friend  their  welcome  presence  greets 

The  toil-worn  soul,  and  fresher  life  imparts. 
Their  shade  is  doubly  grateful  when  it  lies 

Above  the  glare  which  stifling  walls  throw  buck, 
Through  quivering  leavea  we  see  the  soft  blue  skies, 

Then  happier  tread  the  dull,  unvaried  track. 

And  when  the  first  fresh  foliage,  emerald-hued, 

Is  opening  slowly  to  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
How  it  recalleth  scenes  we  once  have  viewed, 

And  childhood's  fair  but  long-forgotten  dreams  I 
The  gushing  spring,  with  violets  clustering  round — 

The  dell  where  twin  flowers  trembled  in  the 

breeze — 
The  fairy  visions  wakened  by  the  sound 

Of  evening  winds  that  sighed  among  the  trees. 

There  is  a  language  given  to  the  flowers— 

Td  me,  the  trees  "  dumb  oracles"  have  been ; 
As  waving  softly,  fresh  from  summer  showers, 

Their  whisper  to  the  heart  will  entrance  win, 
Do  they  not  teach  us  purity  may  live 

Amid  the  crowded  haunts  of  sin  and  shame, 
And  over  all  a  soothing  influence  give — 

Sad  hearts  from,  fear  and  sorrow  oft  reclaim  I 

And  though  transferred  to  tmcdngenial  soil, 
Perchance^  to  breathe  alone  the  dusty  air, 

Burdened  with  sounds  of  never-ceasing  toil—- 
They rise  as  in  the  forest  free  and  fair ; 

They  do  not  droop  and  pine  at  adverse  fate, 
Or  wonder  why  their  lot  should  lonely  prove, 


"  But  give  fresh  life  to  hearts  left  desolate, 
Fit  emblems  of  a  pure,  unselfish  love. 

THE  CHURCH. 

I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  tha  Lamb's  wife. — REV.  xxi.  9. 

Clad  in  a  robe  of  gore  and  spotless  white, 
The  youthful  bride  with  timid  step  comes  forth 
To  greet  the  hand  to  which  she  plights  her  troth, 

Her  soft  eyes  radiant  with  a  strange  delight. 

The  snowy  veil  which  circles  her  around 

Shades  the  sweet  face  from  every  gazer's  eye, 
And  thus  enwrapt,  she  passes  calmly  by — 

Nor  casts  a  look  but  on.  the  unconscious  ground. 

So  should  the  Church,  the  bride  elect  of  Heaven,- 

Remembering  Whom  she  goeth  forth  to  meet/ 
And  with  a  truth  that  cannot  brook  deceit 

Holding  the  faith,  which  unto  her  is  given — 
Pass  through  this  world,  which  claims  her  for  a 

while, 
Nor  cast  about  her  longing  look,  nor  smile. 

Mrs.  Haven  died  at  her  home  at  Mamaroneckr 
August  23,  1803.  Her  habitual  literary  em- 
ployments were  much  interrupted  in  her  last 
years  by  illness;  but. she  found  time,  in  the 
intervals  of  domestic  cares,  antl  journeys  under- 
taken for  health,  to  add  to  the  series  of  juvenile 
books  already  mentioned,  the  stories,  Out  of 
Debt,  Out  of  Danger,  and  Where  There's  a  Will 
There"**  a  Way,  and  to  publish  occasional  poems 
and  sketches  in  the  magazines.  A  deep  feeling 
pervades  these  later  writings,  which  unite  with 
the  graces  of  a  feminine  mind  the  earnest  con- 
victions of  Christian  experience.  These  quali- 
ties are  especially  observable  in  the  portions  of 
her  private  diary  which  have  been  published 
since  her  death,  in  an  instructive  and  amiable 
biography,  entitled  "Cousin  Alice:  a  Memoir 
of  Alice  B.  Haven.'7 

**  Two  posthumous  volumes  have  appeared : 
Good  Report :  Lessons  for  Lent,  1807;  andHome 
Stories,  1868. 

CATHERINE  WARFIELD— ELEANOR  LEE* 
"Two  Sisters  of  the  West,"  a*  they  appeared  on 
the  title-page  of  a  joint  volume,  The  Wife  of 
Leon  and  Other  Poems,  published  in  New  York 
in  1843,  are  the  daughters  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Ware,  of  Mississippi,  and  were  born  near  the  city 
of  Natchez.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  was  married 
to  Mr.  Warfield  of  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Miss 
Eleanor  to  Mr.  Lee  of  Yicksburg.  A  second 
volume  of  their  joint  contribution,  The  Indian 
Chamber  and  Other  Poems,  appeared  in  1846. 
The  part  taken  by  either  author  in  the  volumes 
is  not  distinguished.  The  poems  in  ballad,  narra- 
tive, and  reflection,  exhibit  a  ready  command  of 
poetic  language,  and  a  prompt  susceptibility  to 
boetic  impressions.  'They  have  had  a  wide  popu- 
larity. Mrs.  Lee  died  about  1850. 

I  WALK  Itf  DEEAM3  OF  POETKT. 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry ; 

They  compass  me  around ; 
I  hear  a  low  and  startling  voice 

In  every  passing  sound  ; 
I  meet  in  every  gleaming  star, 

On  which  at  eve  I  gaze, 
A  deep  and  glorious  eye,  to  fill 

My  soul  with  burning  rays. 


SARAH  S.  JACOBS. 
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I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry; 

The  very  air  I  breathe 
Is  filled  with  visions  wild  and  free, 

That  round  my  spirit  -wreathe  ; 
A  shade,  a  sigh,  a  floating  cloud, 

A  low  and  whispered  tone  — 
These  have  a  language  to  my  brain, 

A  language  deep  and  lone. 
I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry, 

And  in  my  spirit  bow 
Unto  a  lone  and  distant  shrine, 

That  none  aronnd  me  know, 
From  every  heath  and  hill  I  bring 

A  garland  rich  and  rare, 
Of  flowery  thought  and  mnrmTOing  sigh, 

To  wreathe  mine  altar  fair. 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry  : 

Strange  spells  are  on  me  shed  ; 
I  hflve  a  world  within  my  sonl 

TFhere  no  one  eLse  may  trend  — 
A.  deep  and  wide-spread  universe, 

Where  spirit-sound  and  sight 
Mine  inward  vision  ever  greet 

With  fair  and  radiant  fight. 

My  footsteps  tread  the  earth  below, 

White  soars  my  soul  to  heaven  : 
Small  is  my  portion  here  —  yet  there 

Bright  realms  to  me  are  given. 
I  clasp  my  kindred's  greeting  hands, 

Walk  calmly  by  their  side, 
And  yet  I  feel  between  us  stands 

A  barrier  deep  and  wide. 

I  watch  their  deep  and  household  joy 

Around  the  evening  hearth, 
When  the  children  stand  beside  each,  knee 

With  laugh  and  shout  of  mirth. 
But  oh!  I  feel  ttnto  my  soul 

A  deeper  joy  is  brought  — 
To  rush  with  eagle  wings  and  strong, 

Up  m  a  heaven  of  thought, 

I  watdbi  them  in  their  sorrowing  hours, 

When,  with  their  spirits  toased, 
I  hear  them  wail  with  bitter  cries 

Their  earthly  prospects  crossed  ; 
I  feel  that  I  have  sorrows  wild 

In  my  heart  buried  deep  — 
Immortal  griefs  that  none  may  sliare 

With  me  —  nor  eyes  can  weep* 

And  strange  it  is  :  I  cannot  say 

If  it  is  wo  or  weal, 
That  thus  unto  my  heart  can  flow 

Fountains  so  few  may  feel  ; 
The  gift  that  can  my  spirit  raise 

The  cold,  dark  earth  above, 
Has  flung  a  bsar  between  my  soul 

And  maBy  a  heart  I  love. 


Yet  I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry, 

Audi  would  not  ehange  that  path, 
Though  on  it  from  a  darkened  sky 

Were  p«rared  a  tempest's  wraths. 
Its  flowers  are  mine,  Its  deathless  blooms, 

I  know  not  yet  the  thorn  ; 
I  dream  not  of  the  evening  glooms 

In  this  my  radiant  morn. 

Ob  !  still  in  dreams  of  poetry, 

Let  me  for  ever  tread, 
With  earth  a  temple,  where  divine, 

Bright  oracles  are  shed  : 
They  soften  down  the  earthly  ills 

From  which  they  cannot  save; 
They  make  a  romance  of  our  life; 

They  glorify  the  grave. 


SITE  COMES  TO  VK. 

She  comes  to  me  in  robes  of  snow, 
The  fi  iend  of  all  my  sinless  years — 

Even  as  I  saw  her  long  ago, 

Before  she  left  this  vale  of  tears. 

She  comes  to  me  in  robes  of  snow—- 
She walks  the  chambers  of  my  rest, 

With  soundless  footsteps  sad  and  slow, 
That  wake  no  echo  in  my  breast. 

I  see  her  in  iny  visions  yet, 

I  see  her  in  my  wakii.g  hours  ; 
Upon  her  pale,  pure  brow  is  set 

A  crown  of  azure  hyacinth  flowers. 

Her  golden  hair  waves  round  her  face, 
Ai.d  orer  her  shoulders  gently  falls: 

Each  ringlet  hath  the  nameless  grace 
My  spirit  yet  on  earth  recalls. 

And,  bending  o'er  my  lowly  bed, 
She  murmurs — "  Oh,  fear  not  to  die  I— - 

For  thee  an  angel's  tears  are  shed, 
An  angel's  feast  is  spread  on  high* 

"  Come,  then,  and  meet  the  joy  divine 
That  features  of  the  spirits  wear: 
A  fleetii:g  pleasure  here  is  thine — 
An  angel's  crown  awaits  thee  thei  e. 

"  Listen  I  it  is  a  choral  hymn  " — 

And,  gliding  softly  from  my  couch, 
Her  spirit-face  waxed  faint  and  dim, 

Her  white  robes  vanished  at  my  touch. 
She  leaves  me  with  her  robes  of  snow — 

Hushed  is  the  voice  that  used  to  thrill 
Around  the  couch  of  pain  and  wo — 

She  leaves  me  to  my  darkness  still. 

**Mrs.  Warfield  has,  in  recent  years,  published 
several  romances  which  have  been  widely  pop- 
ular. These  are:  The  Household -of  B&wcerie, 
or  The  JZtixir  of  QML,  a  Romance,  ~by  a  Southern 
Lady,  1860 ;  The  Romance  of  the  Green  Seal, 
1867 ;  The  Romance  of  Iteameincourt :  an  J$pi- 
sode  extracted  from,  the  HUtra&pect  of  Miriam 
Hontfort,  18ST..  The  latter  is  dedicated  "to 
the  memory  of  my  Sister  Eleanor,  a  Southern, 
lady,  happy  to  have  been  spared  by  an  early- 
death  the  sorrows  of  her  country."  Miriam 
Monfort,  A  Novel,  appeared  in  187&. 

SABAH  S,  JACOBS, 

BOKN  in  Rhode  Island,  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  the  late  Rey.  Bela  Jacobs,  is  remark- 
able for  her  learning  and  cultivation.  She  has 
long  resided  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  There  has 
been  no  collection  of  her  writings,  except  the 
few  poems  which  have  been  brought  together 
in  Dr.  Griswold's  Female  Poets  of  America. 

**  She  is  the  author  of  Nonan  turn  and  Natick^ 
a  popular  history  of  the  New  England  Indian 
tribes,  1854j  reprinted  under  the  title  of  The 
White  Oak  cmd  Its  Neighborly  1869 ;  and  a  Me- 
moir of  Me®*  J5.  Jacobs. 

BESEDETTA. 

By  an  old  fountain  once  at  day's  decline 
We  stood.     The  winged  breezes  made 

Short  flights  melodious  through  the  lowering  vine* 
The  lindens  flung  a  golden,  glimmering  shade^ 

And  the  old  fountain  played. 

I  a  stem  stranger — a  sweet  maiden  she, 

And  beautiful  as  her  own  Italy, 

At  length  she  smiled ;  her  smile  the  silence  broke, 
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"  Whenever  Benedetta  moves, 

Motion  then  all  Nature  loves , 
When  Benedetta  is  at  i  est, 

Quietness  appenreth  best. 
She  makes  me  dream  of  pleasant  things, 

Of  the  young  corn  growing; 
Of  "butterflies'  transparent  wings 

In  the  sunbeams  rowing ; 
Of  the  summer  dawn 

Into  daylight  sliding  ; 
Of  Dian's  favorite  fawn 

Among  laurels  hiding ; 
Of  a  movement  in  the  tops 

Of  the  most  impulsive  trees ; 
Of  cool,  glittering  drops 

God's  gracious  rainbow  sees ; 
Of  pale  moons ;  of  saints 

Chanting  anthems  holy ; 
Of  a  cloud  that  faints 

In  evening  slowly ; 
Of  a  bird's  song  in  a  grove, 

Of  a  rosebud's  love  j 
Of  a  lil/s  stem  and  leaf, 

Of  dew-silvered  meadows ; 
Of  a  child's  first  grief; 

Of  soft-floating  shadows ; 
Of  the  violet's  breath  ^ 

To  the  moist  wind  given ; 
Of  early  death 

And  heaven." 

I  ceased:  the  maiden  did  not  stir, 

Kor  speak,  nor  raise  her  bended  head  j 
And  the  green  vines  enfolingcd  her, 

And  the  old  fountain  played. 
Then  from  the  church  beyond  the  trees 

Chimed  the  bells  to  evening  prayer  : 

Fervent  the  devotions  were 
Of  Benedetta  on  her  knees ; 
And  when  her  prayer  was  over, 

A  most  spiritual  air 

Her  whole  form  invested, 

As  if  God  did  love  her, 
And  his  smile  still  rested 

On  her  white  robe  and  flesh, 

So  innocent  and  fresh — 

Touching  where'er  it  fell 

With  a  glory  visible. 

She  smiled,  and  crossed  herself,  and  smiled  again 

Upon  the  heretic's  sincere  "  Amen  P 

**  Buona  notte,"  soft  she  said  or  sung — 

It  was  the  same  on  that  sweet  southern  tongue — 

And  passed.     I  blessed  the  faultless  face, 

All  in  composed  gentleness  arrayed  ; 
Then  took  farewell  of  the  secluded  place ; 

And  the  tall  lindens  flung  a  glimmering  sbade 
And  the  old  fountain  played. 

And  this  was  spring.    In  the  autumnal  weather, 
One  golden  afternoon  I  wandered  thither; 
And  to  the  vineyards,  as  I  passed  along, 
Murmured  this  fragment  of  a  broken  song ;    , 

"  I  know  a  peasant  girl  serene—- 
What though  her  home  doth  lowly  lie ! 
The  woods  do  homage  to  their  queen, 
The  streams  flow  reverently  nigh 
Benedetta,  Benedetta ! 

"  Her  eyes,  the  deep,  delicious  blue 
The  stars  and  I  love  to  look  through; 
Her  voice  the  low,  bewildering  tone, 
Soft  winds  and  she  have  made  their  own 
Benedetta,  Benedetta  I" 

She  was  not  by  the  fountain — but  a  band 
Of  the  fair  daughters  of  that  suurfy  land. 


Weeping  they  were,  and  as  they  wept  they  threw 
Flowers  on  a  grave.     Then  suddenly  I  knew 

Of  Benedetta  dead : 
And  weeping  too, 

O'er  beauty  perished, 
Awhile  with  her  companions  there  I  stood, 
Then  turned  and  went  back  to  my  solitude ; 
Aud  the  tall  lindens  flung  a  glimmering  shade, 
And  the  old  fountain  played. 


JANE    ERMINA  LOCKE. 

Mrs.  Jane  Errnina  Locke  was  born  at  Worth- 
ington,  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  April 
25,  1805,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Charles  and 
Deborah  Starkweather.  She  married  Mr.  John 
Goodwin  Locke,  of  Ashby,  Massachusetts,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1829,  and  in  the  following  year  re- 
moved with  her  husband  to  Buffalo,  Sew  York. 
In  1833,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  settled  in  Lowell,  where  they  re- 
sided till  1849,  when  they  removed  to  Boston,  in 
which  place,  with  her  family,  Mrs.  Locke  passed 
the  remaining  years  of  her  life.  Her  constitu- 
tion was  always  delicate,  and  for  fifteen  years 
before  her  death  she  suffered  almost  constantly 
from  disease,  to  an  extent  which  but  for  her 
energy  of  character  and  power  of  will  would 
have  wholly  precluded  the  discharge  of  her 
household  duties.  Her  disease  gradually  as- 
sumed a  pulmonary  character,  and  she  died  of 
consumption  at  Ashburnham,  Massachusetts, 
whither  she  had  gone  a  few  days  previously  for 
health,  March  8,  1859.  She  had  seven  children, 
four  of  whom  survived  her. 

In  person  Mrs.  Locke  was  small  and  delicately 
formed,  and  considerably  below  the  medium 
stature.  Her  manners  were  refined  and  grace- 
ful, and  partook  largely  of  the  simple  and  child- 
like nature  that  marked  her  mind  and  character. 
Her  literary  tastes  were  early  developed.  She 
began  to  write*  when  she  was  fifteen,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  columns  of  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  In  1842  she  published  a  volume 
of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  which  were  favorably 
received  and  widely  circulated.  In  1844  a 
poem  for  children  appeared,  entitled  Rachael; 
or,  The  Little  Mourner.  In  1846,  a  poem, 
entitled  Boston,  "was  published,  a  production 
of  merit,  descriptive  of  the  moral  and  pMl- 
anthropic  associations  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
lives  which  have  conferred  honor  upon  it.  In 
1854  she  wrote  and  gave  to  the  public  a  poem 
called  Daniel  Webster,  a  Rhymed  Eulogy,  occa- 
sioned by  the  demise  of  the  great  statesman ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  The  Recalled  in  the  Voices  of 
the  Past,  and  Poems  of  the  Ideal,  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  passed  to  a  second  edition.  In 
addition  to  these  poems  she  wrote  many  fugi- 
tive pieces,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  including 
reviews,  critiques,  essays,  prefaces,  introduc- 
tions, stories,  and  letters.  Among  these  miscel- 
laneous articles  was  an  extended  and  carefully 
prepared  historical  and  biographical  preface  to  a 
reprint  of  u  The  Coquette,  or  History  of  Eliza 
Wharton,"  which  was  repu  Wished  in  Boston  in 
1855.  Mrs.  Locke's  writings  were  marked  by 
vigor  of  thought  and  expression,  by  invention 
and  imagination. 
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JOHISi    GOODWIN    LOCKE. 

John  Goodwin  Locke  was  "born  April  1, 1803, 
at  Ashby,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.  He  was 
educated"  at  the  Academy  in  Hew  Ipswich,  N. 
H.,  and  studied  law  with  his  father,  Hon.  John 
Locke,  of  Ash  by,  who  was  u  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Worcester  North  District  from 
1823  to  1829.  Mr.  Locke  relinquished  the  law 
from  defective  vision  and  entered  other  pursuits. 
He  resided  a  few  years  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1833  removed  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
City  Auditor  of  Accounts  and  Clerk  of  the  Coun- 
cil from  1840  to  1849.  He  removed  to  Boston  in 
1849,  and  was  in  the  Custora-Honse  there  till 
1853,  when  he  was  appointed  General  Agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Alien  and  State 
Pauper  Commissioners,  having  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  State  charitable  institutions. 
This  office  he  held  till  1861.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  take  bail  in 
Suffolk  County,  which  office  he  long  held.  In 
1853  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  making 
the  laws  relating  to  panpers  and  pauper  settle- 
-ments  and  the  maintenance  of  bastard  children 
a  specialty.  While  at  Lowell  he  twice  revised 
the  ordinances  of  that  city,  and  in  1862—3,  in  con- 
nection with  Hon.  George  P.  Sanger,  he  revised 
and  consolidated  all  the  city  ordinances  of  Bos- 
ton, and  collated  all  the  State  municipal  laws. 
In  early  life  he  wrote  a  number  of  spirited 
poems.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  for 
many  years,  being  of  the  old  Whig  school,  and 
wrote  much  for  the  papers  on  this  subject.  In 
1853  he  completed  and  published  a  genealogy  of 
the  Locke  family,  in  one  large  octavo  volume  of 
upward  of  400  pages,  entitled  the  Book  of  the 
Locke*.  This  work  had  been  in  preparation  for 
nearly  ten  years*  and  has  been  highly  praised 
for  its  research,  arrangement,  and!  accuracy. 
He  died  afe  Boston,  July  2\  1869. 

ELIZABETH  Cl  KMNET. 

MBS.  ELIZABETH  0.  KIXXEY  is  a  native  of  New 
York,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  David  L,  Dodge,  a  mer- 
chant of  the  city.  She  is  married  to  Mr.  William 
B.  Kinney,  editor  of  the  Newark  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, where,  as  well  as  in  the  magazines  and  lite- 
rary journals  of  the  day,  many  of  her  poetic  com- 
positions have  appeared.  In  1850,  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  his  mission  as  Charge 
d' Affaires  to  Sardinia.  A  fruit  of  her  residence 
abroad  has  been  a  narrative  poem  entitled  Fdwita,, 
a,  Metrical  Romance;  the  story  of  a  lady  sold  into 
Moorish  captivity  by  her  father,  who  is  rescued 
by  a  slave;  and  after  having  passed  through  a 
sorrowful  love  adventure,  dies  in  a  convent.  The 
numerous  occasional  poems  of  Mrs.  Kinney  were 
collected  in  a  volume  in  18iT,  entitled  Poems. 
Bianco,  Cappello,  a  tragedy  founded  on  Italian 
history,  and  written  during  her  eighteen  years' 
residence  abroad,  was  printed  in  1873. 

THE  SPIKIT  OF  SONG. 

Eternal  Fame!  thy  great  rewards, 

Throughout  all  time,  shall  be 
The  right  of  those  old  master  bards 

Of  Greece  and  Italy  ; 
And  of  fkir  Albion's  favored  isle, 
Where  Poesy's  celestial  smile 

IJath  shone  for  ages,  gilding  bright 


Her  rocky  cliff*  and  ancient  towers, 
And  cheering  this  New  World  of  ours 
With  a  reflected  light. 

Yet,  though  there  be  no  path  untrod 

By  that  immortal  race — 
Who  walked  with  Nature  as  with  God, 

And  saw  her  face  to  face — 
IvTo  living  truth  by  them  unsung, 
$o  thought  that  hath  not  found  a  tongue 

In  some  strong  lyre  of  olden  time — 
•  Must  every  tuneful  lute  be  still 
That  may  not  give  the  world  a  thrill 

Of  their  great  harp  sublime  ? 

Oh,  not  while  beating  hearts  rejoice 

In  music's  simplest  tone, 
And  hear  in  Nature's  every  voice 

An  echo  to  their  own ! 
Not  till  these  scorn  the  little  rill 
That  runs  rejoicing  from  the  hill, 

Or  the  soft,  melancholy  glide 
Of  some  deep  stream  through  glen  and  glade, 
Because  'tis  not  the  thunder  made 

By  ocean's  heaving  tide  1 

The  hallowed  lilies  of  the  field 

In  glory  are  arrayed. 
And  timid,  blue-eye*  1  violets  yield 

Their  fragrance  to  the  shade; 
Kor  do  the  wayside  flowers  conceal 
Those  modest  charms  that  sometimes  steal 

Upon  the  weary  traveller's  eyes 
Lite  angels,  spreading  for  his  feet 
A  carpet,  filled  with  odors  sweet, 

And  decked  with  heavenly  dyes. 

Thus  let  the  affluent  soul  of  Song — 

That  all  with  flowers  adorns — 
Strew  life's  uneven  path  along, 

Aud  hide  its  thousand  thorns : 
Oh,  many  a  sad  and  weary  heart, 
That  treads  a  noiseless  way  apart, 

Has  blessed  the  humble  poeffs  name 
For  fellowship,  refined  and  free, 
In  meek  wild-flowers  of  poesy, 

That  asked  no  higher  fame! 

And  pleasant  as  the  waterfall 

To  one  by  deserts  bound, 
Making  the  air  all  musical 

With  cool,  inviting  sound- 
Is  oft  some  unpretending  strain 
Of  rural  song,  to  him  whose  brain 

Is  fevered  in  the  sordid  strife 
Tha*  Avarice  breeds  'twixt  man  and  man, 
While  moving  on,  in  caravan, 

Across  the  sands  of  Life, 
Yet  not  for  these  alone  he  sings: 

The  poet's  breast  is  stirred 
As  by  the  spirit  that  takes  wings 

And  carols  in  the  bird  1 
He  thinks  not  of  ,a  future  name,  / 

"Nor  whence  his  inspiration  came, 

Nor  whither  goes  his  warbled  song : 
*  As  Joy  itself  delights  in  joy, 
His  soul  finds  li«e  in  its  employ, 

And  grows  by  utterance  strong. 

SAEA  JANE  LIPPItfCOTT. 

THIS  lady,  whose  productions  in  prose  and  verse 
are  known  to  the  public  nnder  her  nom  deplwtw 
"  Grace  Greenwood,"  was  born  at  Onondaga,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  of  New  England  parent- 
age. Her  early  years  were  passed  at  Eoehesfcer, 
New  York,  Her  father  afterwards  removed  to 
New  Brighton,  a  picturesquely  situated  village  in 
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Beaver  Co.,  "Western  Pennsylvania,  where  she  has 
since  chiefly  resided.  In  1853  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia. 


/  / 


Two  series  of  Greenwood  Leaves,  portions  of 
which  were  originally  contributed  as  letters  to 
the  New  Mirror  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis, 
hare  been  published  in  Boston  by  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor  and  Co.,  who  also  issued  a  volume  of  the 
author's  Poetical  Worlcs  in  1851.  Mrs.  Lippin- 
cott has  also  published  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a 
Tour  in  Europe,  including  an  enthusiastic  account 
of  numerous  European  friends  of  the  author,  and 
several  juvenile  books,  History  of  My  Pets,  Re- 
collections of  My  Childhood  and  If errie  England. 

The  prose  writings  of  "  Grace  Greenwood"  are 
animated  by  a  hearty  spirit  of  out-of-door  life 
and  enjoyment,  and  a  healthy,  sprightly  view  of 
society.  Her  poems  are  the  expressions  of  a 
prompt,  generous  nature. 

AKIADNE. 

[The  demi-god,  Theseus,  having  won  the  love  of  Ariadne, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Crete,  deserted  her  on  the  isle  of 

Naxos,    In  Miss  Bremer's  "  H Family,"  the  blind  cirl  is 

described  as  singing,  **  Ariactna  d  Naecosf  in  which  Ariadne 
is  represented  as  following  Theseus,  climbing  a  high  rock  to 
watch  his  departing  vessel,  and  calling  on  him  in  her  despair- 
ing anguish.] 

Daughter  of  Crete,  how  one  brief  hour, 

Ere  in  thy  young  love's  .early  morn, 
Sends  storm  and  darkness  o'er  thy  bower— 

Oh  doomed,  oh  desolate,  oh  lorn ! 
The  breast  which  pillowed  thy  fair  head 

Rejects  its  burden — and  the  eye 
Which  looked  its  love  so  earnestly, 
Its  last  cold  glance  hath  on  thee -abed— * 
The  arms  which  were  thy  living  zone, 
Around  thee  closely,  warmly  thrown, 
Shall  other*  clasp,  deserted  one ! 


Yet,  Ariadne,  worthy  thou 

Of  the  dark  fate  which  meets  thee  now, 

For  thou  art  grovelling  in  thy  woe — 

Arouse  thee !  joy  to  bid  him  go. 

For  god  above,  or  man  below, 

Whose  love's  warm  and  impetuous  tide 

Cold  interest  or  selfish  pride 

Can  chill,  or  stay,  or  turn  aside, 

Is  all  too  poor  aad  mean  a  thing   - 

One  shade  o'er  woman's  brow  to  fling 

Of  grief,  regret,  or  fear. 
To  cloud  one  morning's  rosy  light, 
Disturb  the  sweet  dreams  of  one  night, 
To  caiise  the  soft  lash  of  her  eye 
To  droop  one  moment  mournfully, 

Or  tremble  with  one  tear ! 

Tis  thou  should'st  triumph — thou  art  free 
From  chains  that  bound  thee  for  awhile — 

This,  this  the  farewell  meet  for  thee, 
Proud  princess,  on  that  lonely  isle ! 

"  Go,  to  thine  Athens  bear  thy  faithless  name ! 

Go,  base  betrayer  of  a  holy  trust ! 
Oh,  I  could  bow  me  in  ray  utter  shame, 

And  lay  my  crimson  forehead  in  the  dust, 
If  I  had  ever  loved  thee  as  thou  art, 
Folding  mean  falsehood  to  my  high,  true  heart ! 
**  But  thus  I  loved  thee  not     Before  me  bowed 

A  being  glorious  in  majestic  pride 
And  breathed  hia  love,  and  passionately  vowed 

To  worship  only  me,  his  peerless  bride  ;  — >" 

And  this  was  thou,  but  crowned,  enrobed,  entwined. 
With  treasures  borrowed  from  my  own  rich  mind. 
"  I  knew  thee  not  a  creature  of  my  dreams, 

And  my  rapt  soul  went  floating  into  thine ; 
My  love  around  thee  poured  such  halo  beams 

Had'st  thou  been  true  had  made  thee  all  divine 
And  I,  too,  seemed  immortal  in  my  bliss, 
When  my  glad  lip  thrilled  to  thy  burning  kiss. 
"  Shrunken  and  shrivelled  into  Theseus  now 

Thou  stand'st — the  gods  have  blown  away 
The  airy  crown  which  glittered  on  thy  brow, 

The  gorgeous  robes  which  wrapt  thee  for  a  day. 
Around  thee  scarce  one  fluttering  fragment  clings, 
A  poor,  lean  beggar  in  all  glorious  things ! 
"  Nor  will  I  deign  to  cast  on  thee  my  hate — 

It  were  a  ray  to  tinge  with  splendour  still 
The  dull,  dim  twilight  of  thy  after  fate — 

Thou  shalt  pass  from  me  like  a  dream  of  ill, 
Thy  name  be  but  a  thing  thnt  crouching  stole, 
Like  a  poor  thief,  all  noiseless  from  my  soul ! 
'*  Though  thou  hast  dared  to  steal  the  sacred  flame 

From  out  that  soul's  high  heaven,  she  sets  thee 

free, 

Or  only  chains  thee  with  thy  sounding  shame—- 
Her memory  is  no  Caucasus  for  thee ! 
And  even  her  hovering  hate  would  o'er  thee  fling 
Too  much  of  glory  from  its  shadowy  wing  I 
"  Thou  think'st  to  leave  my  life  a  lonely  night — 

Ha,  it  is  night  .all  glorious  with  its  stars  1 
Hopes  yet  unclouded  beaming  forth  their  light, 

And  free  thoughts  welling  in  their  silver  cars, 
And  queenly  pride,  serene,  and  cold,  and  high, 
Moves  the  Diana  of  its  calm,  clear  sky. 

If  poor  and  humble  thou  believest  me, 

Mole  of  a  demi-god,  how  blind  art  thou  1 
For  I  ana  rich  in  scorn  to  pour  on  thee, 

And  gods  shall  bend  from  high  Olympus'  brow, 
And  gaze  in  wonder  on  my  lofty  pride — 
Naxos  be  hallowed,  I  be  deified  ln 

On  the  tall  clh%  where  cold  and  pale,  ^ 

Thou  watchest  his  receding;  sail,         ; 
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Where  thou,  the  daughter  of 
Wail'st  like  a  breaking  wind-harp's  string — 
Bend'st  like  a  weak  and  wilted  flower, 
Before  a  sunfmer  evening's  shower ; 
There  should'at  rear  thy  royal  form 
Like  a  young  oak  amid  the  storm 

UncrusheJ,  unbowed,  unriven! 
Let  thy  last  glance  burn  through  the  air. 
And  full  far  down  upon  him  there, 

Like  lightning  stroke  from  heaven ! 

There  shonld'st  thou  mark  o'er  billowy  crest, 

His  white  sail  flutter  and  depart ; 
No  wiLl  fears  surging  at  thy  breast, 

No  Tain  hopes  quivering  round  thy  heart  I 
And  this  brief,  burning  prayer  alone, 
Leap  from  thy  lips  to  Jove's  high  throne  : 

"  Just  Jovet  thy  wrathful  vengeance  stay, 
And  spee  1  the  traitor  on  his  way ! 
Make  vain  the  siren's  silver  song, 
Let  nerei  Is  smile  the  wave  along ! 
O'er  the  wild  waters  send  his  barque, 
Like  a  swift  arrow  to  its  mark  ! 
Let  whirlwinds  gather  at  his  back, 
And  drive  him  on  his  dastard  track ! 
Let  thy  red  bolts  behind  him  burn, 
And  blast  him  should  he  dare  to  turn  !n 

**  u  Grace  Greenwood  "  has  given  her  later 
years  to  lectures,  to  correspondence  for  the 
Tribune,  Times,  and  Independent^  and  to  editing 
The  Little  Pilgrim,  a  magazine  for  children. 
Her  juvenile  stories  bave  been  repeatedly  gath- 
ered into  volumes.  These  are :  A  Forest  Tra- 
gedy;  and  Other  Tales,  1856  ;  Stories  and  Legends 
of  Travel  and  History,  for  Children,  185V; 
Stories  from  Famous  Ballads,  3860;  Bonnie 
Scotland:  Tales  of  Her  History,  Heroes,  and 
Poets,  1861 ;  Stories  of  Many  Lands;  Stories 
and  Sights  of  France  and  Italy,  186V.  In  the 
latter  year  a  number  of  her  graceful  and  more 
elaborate  sketches  were  reprinted  in  Xtecords  of 
Five  Years.  Wew  Life  in  Jfew  Land&,  a  record 
of  travels  in  the  West,  appeared  in  1873. 

**THK  BABT  nr  THE  BATH-TTJB  —  FROM  BECOEBS  OF  FIVE 
YEARS. 

**  Annie !  Sophie !  come  up  quick,  and  see  baby 
in  her  bath-tub !"  cries  a  charming  little  maiden, 
running  down  the  wide  stairway  of  an  old  country 
house,  and  half-way  up  the  long  hall,  all  in  a 
fluttering  cloud  of  pink  lawn,  her  soft  dimpled 
cheeks- tinged  with  the  same  lovely  morning  hue. 
In  an  instant  there  is  a  stir  and  a  gush  of  light 
laughter  in  the  drawing-room,  and  presently,  with 
a  movement  a  little  more  majestic  and  elder-sis- 
terly, Annie  and  Sophie  float  noislessly  through 
the  hall,  and  up' the  soft-carpeted  ascent,  as  though 
borne  on  their  respective  clouds  of  blue  and  white 
drapery,  and  take  their  way  to  the  nursery,  where 
a  novel  entertainment  awaits  them.  It  is  the  first 
morning  of  the  eldest  married  sister's  first  visit 
home,  with  her  first  bnby ;  and  the  first  baby, 
having  slept  late  after  its  journey,  is  about  to  take 
its  first  bath  in  the  oM  house. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  if  here  isn  't  mother,  forget- 
ting her  dairy,  and  Cousin  Nellie,  too,  who  must 
have  left  poor  Ned  all  to  himself  in  the  garden, 
lonely  and  disconsolate,  and  I  am  torn  from  my 
books,  and  Sophie  from  her  flowers,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  a  nine-months'-old  baby  kick- 
ing about  in  a  bath-tub  1  What  simpletons  we 
are ! " 


Thus  Miss  Annie,  iheproude  ladye  of  the  family; 
handsome,  haughty,  with  perilous  proclivities  to- 
ward grand  socialistic  theories,  tnin>cendentalit-m, 
and  general  strong-mindedness;  pledged  by  many 
a  saucy  vow  to  a  life  of  single  dignity  and  free- 
dom, given  to  studies  artistic,  aesthetic,  philosophic, 
and  ethical;  a  student  of  Plato,  an  absorber  of 
Emerson,  an  exalter  of  her  sex,  a  coiitemner  of 
its  natural  enemies. 

** Simpletons,  are  we?"  cries  pretty  Elinor  Lee, 
aunt  of  the  baby  on  the  other  side,  and  4i  Cousin 
Nellie  "  by  love's  courtesy,  now  kneeling  close  by 
the  bath-tubj  and  receiving  on  her  sunny  braids  a 
liberal  baptism  from  the  pure,  plashing  hands  of 
babyhood,  —  "  simpletons,  ii  deed !  Did  I  not  once 
see  thee,  0  Pallas- Athene,  standing  rapt  before  a 
copy  of  the  *  Crouching  Venus*?  and  this  is  a 
sight  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful;  for  here 
we  have  color,  action,  radiant  life,  and  such  grace 
as  the  divmest  sculptors  of  Greece  were  never 
able  to  entrance  in  marble.  Just  look  at  these 
white,  dimpled  shoulders,  every  dimple  holding  a 
tiny,  sparkling  drop, — these  rosy,  plashing  feet 
and  hands,  —  this  laughing,  roguish  face,  —  these 
eyes,  bright  and  blue  and  deep  as  lakes  ef  fairy- 
land,—  these  ears,  like  dainty  sea-shells,  —  these 
locks  of  gold,  dripping  diamonds, — and  tell  me 
what  cherub  of  Titian,  what  Cupid  of  Greuze,  waa 
ever  half  so  lovely.  I  say,  too,  that  Raphael  him- 
self would  have  jumped  at  the  chance  of  painting 
Louise,  as  she  sits  there,  towel  in  hand,  in  all  the 
serene  pride  and  chastened  dignity  of  young  ma- 
ternity,—  of  painting  her  as  Madonna.'7 

«*  Why,  Cousin  Nellie  is  getting  poetical  for  once, 
over  a  baby  in  a  bath-tub !" 

"  Well,  Sophie,  is  n't  it  a  subject  to  inspire  real 
poets,  to  call  out  and  yet  humble  the  genius  of 
painters  and  sculptors  ?  Is  n't  it  an  object  for  the 
reverence  of  *  a  glorious  human  creature,'  — suchi 
a  pure  and  perfect  form  of  physical  life,  such  a 
starry  little  soul,  fresh  from  th©  hands  o*f  God  ? 
If  your  Plato  teaches  otherwise,  Codsin  Annie, 
I  "m  glad  1 7ve  no  acquaintance  with  that  dis- 
tinguished heathen  gentleman;  if  your  Carlyle, 
with  his  'soul  above  buttons'  and  babies,  would 
growl,  and  your  Emerson  smile  icily  at  the  sight, 
away  with  them  I" 

"  Why,  Nellie,  you  goose,  Carlyle  is  *  a  man  and 
a  brother/  in  tpite  of  his  *  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,' 
and  no  ogre.  I  believe  he  is  very  well  disposed 
toward  babies  in  general;  while  Emerson  is  as 
tender  as  he  is  great.  Have  you  forgotten  his 
*  Threnody,*  in  which  the  sob  of  a  mortal's  sor- 
row rises  and  swells  into  an  immortal's  pean?  I 
see  that  baby  is  very  lovely ;  I  think  that  Louise 
may  well  be  proud  of  her.  It's  a  pity  that  she 
must  grow  up  into  conventionalities  and  all  that, — 
perhaps  become  some  man's  plaything,  or  slave." 
'« 0,  dorft,  sister!  —  'sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
worriment  thereof.'  But  I  think  you  and  Nellie  are 
mistaken  about  the  pride.  I  am  conscious  of  no 
such  feeling  in  regard  to  my  little  Florence,  but 
only  of  joy,  gratitude,  infinite  tenderness,  and 
solicitude." 

Thus  the  young  mother,  —  for  the  first  time 
speaking,  but  not  turning  her  eyes  from  the  balli- 
tub. 

"  Ah,  coz,  it  won't  go !  Young  mothers,  .ore  tfce 
proudest  of  living  creatures.  The  sweetest  and 
saintliest  among  you  have  a  sort  of  subdued  eoc* 
ultation,  a  meek  assumption,  an  adorable  insolence* 
toward  the  whole  unmarried  and  childless  world. 
T  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
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"/have,  in  a  "bantam  Biddy,  parading  lier  first 
brood  in  the  hen-yard,  or  a  youthful  duck,  leading 
ber  first  little  downy  flock  to  the  water." 

"Ha,  blasphemer!  are  you  there?'*  cries  Miss 
Nellie,  with  a  bright  smile,  and  a  brighter  blush. 
Blasphemer's  other  name  is  a  tolerably  good  one, 

—  Edward  Norton,  —  though  he  is  oftenest  called 
*'  our  Ned."     He  is  the  sole  male  representative 
of  a  wealthy  old  New  England  family,  —  the  pride 
and  darling  of  four  pretty  sisters,  "the  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow,"  who  adores  him, 

—  "a  likely  youth,  just  twenty-one,"  handsome, 
brilliant,  and  standing  six  feet  high  in  his  stock- 
ings.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  a  fellow. 
He  is  just  home  from  the  model  college  of  the 
Commonwealth,  where  he  learned  to  smoke,  and, 
I  blush  to  say,  has  a  cigar  in  band  at  this  mo- 
ment, just  as  he  has  been  summoned  from  the 
garden  by  his  pet  sister,  Kate,  half  wild  with  de- 
light and  excitement.    With  him  comes  a  brother, 
according  to  the  law,  and  after  the  spirit, — a 
young:,  slender,  fair-haired  man,  but  with  an  in- 
describable something  of  paternal  importance  about 
him.      He  is  the  other  proprietor  of  baby,  and 
steps  forward  with  a  laugh  and  a  *'  Heb,  my  little 
water-nymph,  my   Iris!'J  and,   by  the  bath-tub 
kneeling,  catches  a  moist  kiss  from  smiling  baby 
lips,  and  a  sudden  wilting  shower  on  shirt-front 
and  collar,  from  moister  baby  hands. 

Young  collegian  pauses  on  the  threshold,  essay- 
ing the  look  lofty  and  sarcastic,  for  a  moment. 
Then  his  eye  rests  on  Nellie  Lee's  blushing  face,  on 
the  red,  smiling  lips,  the  braids  of  gold,  sprinkled 
with  shining  drops,  — meets  those  sweet,  shy  eyes, 
and  a  sudden,  mysterious  feeling,  soft  and  vague 
and  tender,  floods  his  gay,  young  heart.  He  looks 
at  baby  again.  t<7Tis  a  pretty  sight,  upon  my 
word!  Let  me  throw  away  my  cigar  before  I 
come  nearer:  it  is  incense  too  profane  for  such 
pure  rites.  Now  give  me  a  peep  at  Dian-the  less  1 
How  the  little  witch  revels  in  the  water !  A  small 
Undine.  Jolly,  is  n't  it,  baby  ?  Why,  Louise,  I 
did  not  know  that  Floy  was  so  lovely,  such  a  per- 
fect little  creature.  How  fair  she  isl  Why,  her 
flesh,  where  it  is  not  rosy,  is  of  the  pure,  trans- 
lucent whiteness  of  a  water-lily,'"' 

No  response  to  this  tribute,  for  baby  bas  been 
in  the  water  more  than  long  enough,  and  must  be 
taken  out,  willy,  nilly.  Decidedly  nilly  it  proves  ; 
baby  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  she  is  not  al- 
together cherubic,  by  kicking  and  screaming 
lustily,  and  striking  out  frantically  with  her  little 
dripping  hands.  But  Madonna  wraps  her  in  soft 
linen,  rolls  her  and  pats  her,  till  she  grows  good 
and  merry  again,  and  laughs  through  lier  pretty 
tears. 

But  the  brief  storm  has  been  enough  to  clear 
the  nursery  of  all  save  grandmama  and  Auntie 
Kate,  who  draw  nearer  to  witness  the  process  of 
drying  and  dressing.  Tenderly  the  mother  rubs 
the  dainty,  soft  skin,  till  every  dimple  gives  up  its 
last  bidden  droplet;  then,  with  many  a  kiss,  and 
smile,  and  coo,  she  robes  the  little  form  in  fairy- 
like  garments  of  cambric,  lace,  flannel,  soft  as  a 
moth's  wing,  and  delicate  embroidery.  The  small, 
restless  feet  are  caught,  and  encased  in  comical 
little  hose,  and  shod  with  Titania's  own  slippers. 
Then  the  light  golden  locks  are  brushed  and  twined 
into  tendril-like  curls,  and  lo !  the  beautiful  labor 
of  love  is  finished.  Baby  is  bathed  and  dressed 
for  the  day. 

"  Well,  she  u  a  beauty  I  I  don't  wonder  you  and 
Charles  are  proud  of  her.  0,  Louise,  if  your  father 


could  have  seen  ner!  She  is  very  like  our  first 
baby,  the  one  we  lost,  at  nearly  —  yes,  just  about 
her  age."  Here  grandmama  goes  out,  tearful, 
having  sped  unconscious  her  Parthian  shaft;  while, 
with  a  quick  sob,  which  is  neither  for  the  father 
long  dead,  nor  the  sister  nevej  known,  the  young 
mother  clasps  her  treasure  closer  and  murmurs, 
"0,  my  darling,  my  love,  my  sweetest,  sweetest 
one!  stay  with  me  always,  always!  0,  I  would 
that  I  could  guard  and  shield  you  from  every  pain, 
every  grief, — make  your  sweet  life  all  beauty, 
love,  and  joy  !" 

Baby  hardly  understands  this  burst  of  sensi- 
bility, but  the  passionate  embrace  reminds  her  of 
something.  She  asks  and  receives.  Like  a  bee 
on  a  lily-flower,  she  clings  to  the  fair,  sweet  breast, 
murmuring  contentedly  now  and  then.  Presently, 
the  gurgling  draughts  grow  less  eager,  the  little 
hands  cease  to  wander  restlessly  over  the  smooth, 
unmantled  neck.  The  little  head  is  thrown  back, 
the  blue  eyes  look  with  a  satisfied  smile  into  the 
brooding  mot  her- face. 

Next,  her  lips  all  moist  with  the  white  nectar, 
baby  is  given,  with  many  an  anxious  injunction, 
into  the  eager  arms  of  Auntie  Kate,  who,  followed 
by  a  supernumerary  nurse,  bears  her  in  triumph 
down  hall  and  stairway,  and  out  into  a  garden, 
all  glorious  and  odorous  with  a  thousand  roses. 

Here,  on  a  shawl,  gay-colored  and  soft,  spread 
on  the  grass,  under  an  acacia-tree,  the  little  Queen 
of  Hearts  is  deposited  at  last.  Here  she  rolls  and 
tumbles,  and  sends  out  shrill,  sweet  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, as  auntie  and  nurse  pelt  her  with  rose-buds 
and  clover-tufts.  Sometimes  an  adventurous  spirit 
seizes  her  ;  she  creeps  energetically  beyond  shawl- 
bounds,  her  little  province  of  Cashmere,  makes  a 
raid  into  the  tall,  inviting  grass,  clutches  ruthlessly 
at  butter-cups,  breaks  into  nunneries  of  pale  pan- 
si  es,  and  decapitates  whole  families  of  daisies  at 
a  grasp.  Sometimes,  tired  of  predatory  incursions, 
sbe  lies  on  her  back,  and  listens  in  a  luxurious, 
lazy  ecstasy  to  the  gush  of  the  fountain  and  the 
song  of  the  robin,  or  watches  the  gulden  butter- 
flies, coming  from  and  going  to  nobody  knows 
where,  as  though  they  had  suddenly  bloomed  out 
of  the  sunshine,  and  died  away  into  it  again. 

Away  down  the  garden,  in  the  woodbine  arbor, 
by  the  little  brook,  sit  the  young  collegian  and  fair 
Nellie  Lee,  talking  very  low,  but  very  earnestly, 
on  a  subject  vastly  interesting  to  them,  doubtless, 
for  they  seem  to  have  quite  forgotten  baby.  Yet 
her  presence  in  the  garden  hallows  the  very  air 
for  them,  gives  a  new  joy  and  beauty  to  life,  new 
sweetness  to  love. 

The  golden  summer  morning  wears  on.  Papa  is 
away  with  his  fishing-rod;  mamma  sits  at  a  win- 
dow overlooking  the  garden,  embroidering  a  dainty 
little  robe,  and  tinder  her  cunning  fingers  the  love 
of  her  heart  and  a  thousand  tender  thoughts  grow 
slowly  into  delicate  white  shapes  of  leaf  and  flower ; 
grandmama  is  about  her  household  duties,  the  tears 
of  sad  memory  wiped  from  her  eyes,  and  the  light 
of  the  Christian's  calm  nope  relit  therein ;  Annie 
is  in  the  library  with  Plato,  but  unusual  softness 
lurks  about  her  mouth,  and  she  looks  off  her  book 
now  and  then,  and  throws  about  her  a  strange, 
wandering  glance,  dreamy  and  tender  to  sadness; 
her  sisters  are  in  the  drawing-room  at  their  music, 
gay  as  birds;  the  lovers  are  we  know  where;  and 
baby  is  still  under  the  acacia-tree.  But  the  white 
ILls  are  beginning  to  droop  a  little  heavily  over 
the  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  she  will  soon  drop  away 
into  b.iby  dream-land. 

All  nature  blooms,  and  shines,  and  sounds  gently 
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and  lovingly,  to  humor  Tier  delicate  senses ;  human 
love  the  richest  and  tenderest  is  round  about  her, 
within  reach  of  her  imperious  little  voice,  God 
breathes  himself  into  her  little  heart  through  all 
things, —  love,  light,  food,  sunshine,  fragrance,  and 
soft  airs.  All  is  well  within  and  without  the  child, 
as  all  should  be  for  all  children  under  the  son,  for 
every  sinless,  helpless  little  immortal,  the  like  of 
whom  Christ  the  Lord  took  into  his  tender  arms 
and  blessed.  But  how  is  it,  dainty  baby  Floy,  with 
thousands  of  thy  brothers  and  sisters,  as  lovely 
and  innocent  as  thour?  Are  there  not  such,  to 
whom  human  love  and  care  is  denied,  to  whom 
nature  seems  unkind,  of  whom  God  seems  forget- 
ful, for  whom  even  Christ's  blessing  is  made  of  no 
avail? 

**TBDE   YOSEMITE    VALLEY  —  FKOM   NEW  LIFE    IK  NEW 
LANDS. 

At  the  beginning,  I  would  say,  Let  all  mere 
lovers  of  pleasure,  fond  of  benders  and  unbenders, 
all  bon  vivants,  all  dainty  and  dandiacal  people,  all 
aged,  timid,  and  feeble  people,  all  people  without 
a  disciplined  imagination,  keep  away  from  the 
Yosemite.  The  entire  trip  will  prove  to  all  such 
a  disappointment  and  a  drag,  weariness,  and 
hardship,  and  the  valley  itself  a  great  hollow 
mockery  of  wild,  vague,  extravagant  hopes — the 
biggest  man- trap  of  the  world.  When  you  hear 
a  traveller  ask  of  the  Yosemite,  "  Does  it  pay  ?  " 
you  may  set  him  down  as  not  fit  to  go  there.  But 
to  men  and  women  of  simple  minds,  to  healthy, 
happy  natures,  to  brave  and  reverential  souls,  in 
sound,  unpa-mpered  bodies,  to  ct  spirits  finely 
touched,"  I  would  say  at  the  beginning  and 
finally,  Come  to  the  Yosemite,  though  you  have 
compassed  the  world  all  but  this ;  come  for  the 
crowning  joys  of  years  of  pleasant  travel ;  come 
and  see  what  Nature,  high-priestess  of  God,  has 
prepared  for  them  who  love  her,  in  the  white 
heights  and  dark  depths  of  the  Sierras,  in  the 
profound  valley  itself,  the  temple  of  her  ancient 
worship,  with  thunderous  cataracts  for  organs, 
and  silver  cascades  for  choirs,  and  wreathing 
clouds  of  spray  for  perpetual  incense,  and  rocks 
three  thousand  feet  high  for  altars.  .  .  . 

The  only  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ladies  of  our  party  was  the  discovery  that  the 
great  Chicago  monopoly  had,  by  the  means  of  an 
avant-courier  despatched  before  daylight  on  a  fiery 
mule,  secured  all  the  side-saddles,  and  that  we 
must  tarry  there  indefinitely,  or  take  to  the  Mexi- 
can saddle,  and  riding  en  cavalier,  both  for  our 
excursion  to  the  Big  Trees  and  our  longer  journey 
into  the  valley.  So,  with  a  tear  for  the  modest 
traditions  of  our  sex,  and  a  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  figures  we  should  present,  we  four  brave 
women  accepted  the  situation,  and,  for  the  nonce> 
rode  as  woman  us^d  to  ride  in  her  happy,  heroic 
days,  before  Satan,  for  her  entanglement  and  en- 
slavement, '  invented  trained  skirts,  corsets,  and 
side-saddles.  We  were  fortunately  provided  with 
strong  mountain  suits  of  dark  flannel  and  water- 
proof, which  fitted  us  for  this  emergency,  and  for 
any  rough  climbing  we  had  a  fancy  for ;  and  that 
was  not  a  little.  Well,  after  a  trial  of  some  fifteen 
miles  the  first  day,  and  twenty-six  the  second,  we 
all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  style  of  riding 
is  the  safest,  easiest,  and  therefore  the  most  sen- 
sible, for  long  mountain  expeditions,  and  for  steep, 
rough,  and  narrow  trails.  If  Nature  intended 
woman  to  ride  horseback  at  all,  she  doubtless 
intended  it  should  be  after  this  fashion,  otherwise 
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we  should  have  been  a  sort  of  land  variety  of  the 
mermaid.  .  .  . 

Only  a  few  miles  from  Paragoy's,  and  we  were 
on  Inspiration  Point,  looking  down  on  the  "mighty 
Mecca  of  our  pilgrimage, — on  awful  depth  and 
vastness,  wedded  to  unimagined  brightness  and 
loveliness, — a  sight  that  appalled,  while  it  at- 
tracted ;  a  sublime  terror ;  a  beautiful  abyss  ;  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  God  I 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  gazed,  that  here  was  Na- 
ture's last,  most  cunning  hiding-place  for  her 
utmost  sublimities,  her  rarest  splendors.  Here 
she  had  worked  her  divinest  miracles  with  water 
and  sunlight,  — lake,  river,  cataract,  cascade, 
spray,  mist,  and  rainbows  by  the  thousand.  It 
was  but  a  little  strip  of  smiling  earth  to  look  down, 
on,  after  all;  but  ahl  the  stupendousness  of  its 
surroundings!  There  were  arched  and  pillared 
rocks,  so  massive,  so  immense,  it  seemed  they 
might  have  formed  the  foundation- walls  of  a  con- 
tinent ;  and  domes  so  vast  they  seemed  like  young 
worlds  rounding  out.  of  chaos. 

The  trail  down  from  Inspiration  Point  is  steep, 
rough,  and  somewhat  perilous  for  inexperienced 
riders;  but  I  prefer  it,  for  its  variety,  and  cool, 
shadowy  places,  to  the  shorter  new  trail  by  Gla- 
cier Point,  which  is  wide,  even,  monotonously 
good,  and  almost  wholly  without  shade.  On  our 
way  down,  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  a  large 
hollow  tree  fitted  up  with  modern  conveniences, 
in  which  a  real  hermit  had  kept  house  for  some 
years.  Disappointed  in  love  or  politics,  he  re- 
tired from  the  world  to  this  rather  public  spot, 
where,  finally,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  left 
a  large  trunk,  but  with  little  in  it. 

This  trail  enters  the  valley  near  the  Bridal 
Yeil.  Beautiful  Pobono  had  dressed  herself 
royally  in  rainbows  to  receive  us.  The  sight  of 
this  fall,  in  the  height  of  its  summer  glory,  and 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  valley  through  all 
the  five  miles  that  remained  for  us  to  ride,  charmed 
away  our  fatigue  and  restored  us  to  vigor  and 
gayety.  We  forded  countless  streams,  cold  as 
snow  and  bright  as  sunshine;  we  passed  through 
forests  of  blooming  azaleas  and  sweet  wild  roses 
and  wondrous  ferns,  grand  natural  parks  of  oak 
and  cedar,  groves  and  avenues  of  locusts  and 
pines,  —  indeed,  of  all  sorts  of  trees ;  for  the  variety 
of  foliage  in  the  valley  is  wonderful.  Much  of  the 
way  we  rode  along  the  rapid  Merced,  a  passionate, 
tnrnultuous  stream,  pushed  on  by  cataracts.  We 
readily  recognized  all  the  great  rocks,  from  Wat- 
kins's  magnificent  photographs, —  the  "Sentinel,'* 
the  "  Three  Graces,"  the  "  Cathedral  Spires,"  the 
"Three  Brothers,"  and  "El  Capitan,"  bluff  and 
lordly,  shouldering  his  way  to  the  front.  At  the 
second  hotel  —  Black's  —  dear  friends  ran  out  to 
meet  us  with  a  joyous  greeting,  and  we  felt  at 
home  even  before  we  reached  our  pleasant  quar- 
ters at  the  Hutchings  House,  and  received  from  • 
Mr.  Hutchings  the  hearty,  happy  welcome  he  so 
well  knows  how  to  give.  .  .  . 

The  Bridal  Veil  is  my  favorite  Yosemite  cata- 
ract. There  is  for  me  a  tender,  retrospective 
charm  in  the  name.  Just  opposite  to  the  Bridal 
Veil  is  the  lovely  lit  tie  trickling  cascade  called  the 
Virgin's  Tears.  Had  the  sight  of  the  floating, 
flouting  Veil  anything  to  do  with  that  lachrymose 
condition?  We,  who  reached  the  Veil,  lingered 
about  it  for  hours,  —  read  and  slept,  botanized  and 
shouted  poetry  in  each  other's  ears.  When  the 
rainbows  came,  we  went  far  up  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  splendor.  We  could  have  jumped  through 
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the  radiant  hoops  like  circus  performers.  Of 
course,  we  got  well  soaked  with  the  spray,  and 
had  to,  hang  ourselves  out  on  the  rocks  to  dry. 

AUCB  CART — PHOEBE  CAKY. 
ALICE  CART  was  bom  In  Mount  Healthy,  near 
Cincinnati,  in  1822.  She  first  attracted  ^notice  as 
a  writer  by  a  series  of  sketches  of  rural  life  in  the 
National  Era,  with  the  signature  of  Putty  Lee. 
In  1850  she  published,  with  her  younger  sister 
Phebe,  a  volume  of  Poems  at  Philadelphia. 

A  volume  of  prose  sketches — Glwernodk,  or 
Recollections  of  Our  NeigUorJiood,  in  the  West— 
followed  in  1851.  A  second  series  of  these 
pleasant  papers  appeared  in  1853.  A  third  glean- 
ing from  the  same  field,  for  the  benefit  of  more 
youthful  readers,  was  made  in  1855  in  Clov&r- 
noolc  Children,.  Lyra,  and  Other  Poems,  was 
published  in  1852 ;  followed  by  Hagcvr,  a  Story 
of  To-day,  in  1853.  She  has  since  published  two 
other  stories — Married,  not  Mated,  and  Holly- 
wood— and  a  new  collection  of  Poems  in  1855. 

Miss  Alice  Gary  has  rapidly  attained  a  de- 
servedly high  position.  Her  poems  are  thought- 
ful, forcible,  ancl  melodiously  expressed.  In  com- 
mon with  her  prose  writings,  they  are  drawn 
from  her  own  observation  of  life  and  nature* 

KCTCTEES  OP  lEEUOHX. 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  best  of  all : 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe ; 
Not  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below ; 
Hot  far  the  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  hedge, 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge ; 
3S"ot  for  the  vines  on  the  upland 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest, 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslip, 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best 

I  onee  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep — 
In  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 

He  Hem  in  peaee  Asleep : 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
"We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers 

The  summers  of  long  ago ; 
But  Ms  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary, 

And,  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace, 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  face : 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright, 
He  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty, 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Seemeth  the  best  of  all 


f  jniXBERRT  HILL. 

Oh  Bveet  was  the  eve  when  I  came  from  the  mill, 
Adown  the  green  windings  of  Mulberry  Hill: 
!  My  heart  like  a  bird  with  its  throat  all  in  turye, 
i  That  sings  in  the  beautiful  bosom  of  June. 
I  For  there,  at  her  spinning,  beneath  a  broad  tree, 
By  a  rivulet  shining  and  blue  as  the  sea> 
I  first  saw  my  Mary — her  tiny  feet  bare, 
And  the  buds  of  the  sumach  among  her  black  hair. 
They  called  me  a  bold  enough  youth,  and  I  would 
Have  kept  the  name  honestly  earned,  if  I  could ; 
But,  somehow,  the  song  I  had  whistled  was  hushed, 
And,  spite  of  my  manhood,  I  felt  that  I  blushed. 
I  would  tell  you,  but  words  cannot  paint  my  de- 
light, 

"When  she  gave  the  red  buds  for  a  garland  of  white, 
"When  her  cheek  with  soft  blushes — but  no,  'tis  in 

vain ! 
Enough' that  I  loved,  and  she  loved  me  again. 

Three  summers  have  come  and  gone  by  with  their 

charms, 

And  a  cherub  of  purity  smiles  in  my  arms, 
With  lips  like  the  rosebud  and  locks  softly  light 
As  the  flax  which  my  Mary  was  spinning  that  night 
And  in  the  dark  shadows  of  Mulberry  Hill, 
By  the  grass-covered  road  where  I  came  from  the 

mill, 

And  the  rivulet  shining  and  blue  as  the  sea, 
My  Mary  lies  sleeping  beneath  the  broad  tree. 


Hilda  is  a  lofty^  lady, 
Yery  proud  is  she — 

I  am  but  a  simple  herdsman 
Dwelling  by  the  sea. 

Hilda  hath  a  spacious  palace, 
Broad,  and  white,  and  high ; 

Twenty  good  dogs  guard  the  portal—- 
Never house  had  I. 

Hilda  hath  a  thousand  meadows — 

Boundless  forest  lands : 
She  hath  men  and  maids  for  service—^ 

I  have  but  my  hands. 
The  sweet  summer's  ripest  roses 

Hilda's  cheeks  outvie — 
Queens  have  paled  to  see  her  beauty—^ 

But  my  beard  have  I. 
Hilda  front  her  palace  windows 

Eooketh  down  on  me, 
Keeping  with  my  dove-brown  oxen 

By  the  silver  sea. 
When  he**  dulcet  harp  she  playeth, 

Wild  birds  singing  nigh, 
Ouster,  listening,  by  her  -white  hands—- 
But my  reed  have  I 

I  am.  but  a  simple  herdsman, 

With  nor  house  nor  lands ; 
She  hath  men  and  maids  for  service— - 

I  have  but  my  hands. 
And  yet  what  are  all  her  crimsons 

To  my  sunset  sky — 
With  my  free  hands  and  my  manhood 

Hilda's  peer  am  I, 

Miss  PHOEBE  OABT  has,  like  her  sister,  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. . 
She  published  in  1854  a  volume  of  Poenu  <md 
Parodies. 
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COMING 
How  long  it  seems  since  first  we  heard 

The  cry  of  "  land  in  sight !  " 
Our  vessel  sorely  never  sailed 

So  slowly  till  to-night 
When  we  discerned  the  distant  hills, 

The  sun  was  scarcely  set, 
And,  now  the  noon  of  night  is  passed, 

They  seem  BO  nearer  yet. 

"Where  the  blue  Bhine  reflected  "back 

Each  frowning  castle  wall, 
Where,  in  the  forest  of  the  Hartz, 

Eternal  shadows  fall — 
Or  where  the  yellow  Tiber  flowed 

By  the  old  hills  of  Rome — 
I  never  felt  such  restlessness, 

Such  longing  for  our  home. 

Dost  thou  remember,  oh,  my  friend, 

When  we  beheld  it  last, 
How  shadows  from,  the  setting  stm 

Upon  our  cot  were  castf 
Three  summer-times  upon  its  walla 

Have  shone  for  us  in  vain ; 
But  oh,  we're  hastening  homeward  now, 

To  leave  it  not  again. 

There,  as  the  last  star  dropped  away 

From  Night's  imperial  brow, 
Bid  not  our  vessel  "  round  the  point !  * 

The  land  looks  nearer  now ! 
Yes,  as  the  first  faint  beams  of  day 

Fell  on  our  native  shore, 
They're  dropping  anchor  in  the  bay, 

We're  home,  wefre  home  once  more ! 

**The  Gary  sisters  made  tbeir  Lome  in  K 
York  city,  for  many  years,  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  choicest  literary  and  art  circles  of  that 
metropolis.  They  earned  a  living  by  the  pen, 
a  pure  and  womanly  pen,  and  in  time  secured  a 
competence  for  their  wants.  They  were  en- 
abled to  gather  a  library  rich  in  standard  works, 
to  gratify  their  refined  tastes,  and  to  relieve 
the  needy  with  their  charity.  Although  Alice 
was  "pensive  and  tender,"  while  Phoebe  was 
"witty  and  gay,"  the  former,  strong  in  energy 
and  patience,  bore  the  chief  responsibility  of 
their  household,  and  thus  allowed  her  sister, 
more  passive  and  feminine  in  temperament,  to 
consult  her  moods  in  writing.  Beside  two  books 
of  prose  —  Pictures  of  Country  Life,  1859,  a 
series  of  tales,  and  The  BisTwp^s  Son,  a  Novel, 
1367" — an  edited  volume,  JEpitapJis  for  Monu- 
mental Inscriptions  from  Approved  Authors, 
1865,  and  Snow-Berries,  A  Book  for  Young 
Folks,  1867,  Alice  has  also  written  Ballads, 
Lyrics,  and  Hymns,  1866,  the  standard  selec- 
tion of  her  poetry,  which  contains  some  of  the 
sweetest  minor  poems  in  the  language,  and. 
The  Lower' &  Diary,  1868.  The  latter  begins 
with  "Dreamland,"  and  ranges  with  a  series- of 
exquisite  lyrics  of  love  through  the  phases  of 
rhapsody,  rejection,  despair,  hope,  and  be- 
trothal, to  married  life.  She  also  left  a  novel 
completed  in  manuscript.  Phoebe,  besides 
aiding  her  pastor,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems,  in 
editing  Hymns  for  all  Christians,  1869,  pre- 
pared Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and,  Lwe,  in^l868, 
a  worthy  companion  volume  to  her  sister's 
works.  "Beside,  Alice  and  Phoebe  left, ^ at 
their  death,  poems  enough  uncollected  to  give 
each  name  two  added  volumes,  one,  together,  a 


book  of  child-poems.  The  disparity  in  the 
actual  intellectual  product  of  the  two  sisters, 
in  the  same  nurnber  of  years,  is  very  striking. 
It  is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  mental  inequal- 
ity, as  of  the  compelling  will,  energy,  industry, 
and  the  patience  of  labor  of  the  elder  sister."  * 
The  two  sisters,  who  ever  treated  each  other 
with  considerate  love  and  delicacy,  were  one  in 
spirit  through  life,  and  in  death  were  not  long 
divided.  Alice  Gary,  after  months  of  hopeless 
illness,  died  at  her  home  in  New  York  city, 
February  12,  1871,  in  her  fifty-first  year.  She 
was  buried,  after  commemorative  services  at  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery. Phoebe,  in  the  sorrow  of  this  bereave- 
ment, wrote  the  touching  verses  entitled 
"Light,"  and  confidingly  said  to  a  friend: 
"  Alice,  when  she  was  here,  always  absorbed  me, 
and  she  absorbs  me  still ;  I  feel  her  constantly 
drawing  me."  She  died  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  July  31,  1871,  aged  forty-seven,  and 
was  laid  at  rest  by  her  sister's  side. 

**  LIGHT, 

While  I  hid  mine  eyes,  I  feared  ; 

The  heavens  in  wrath  seemed  bowed; 
I  look,  and  the  sun  with  a  smile  breaks  forth, 

And  a  rainbow  spans  the  cloud. 

I  thought  the  winter  was  here, 

That  the  earth  was  cold  and  bare, 
But  I  feel  the  coming  of  birds  and  flowers, 

And  the  spring-time  in  the  air. 

I  said  that  all  the  lips 

I  ever  had  kissed  were  dumb ; 
That  my  dearest  ones  were  dead  and  gene, 

And  never  a  friend  would  come. 

But  I  hear  a  voice  as  sweet 

As  the  fall  of  summer  showers; 
And  the  grave  that  yawned  at  my  very  feet 

Is  filled  to  the  top  with  flowers! 

As  if  Tt  were  the  midnight  hour, 

I  sat  with  gloom  opprest; 
"When  a  light  was  breaking  ont  of  the  east, 

Arid  shining  unto  the  west. 

I  heard  the  angels  call 

Across  from  the  beautiful  shore; 
And  I  saw  a  look  in  my  darling's  eyes, 

That  never  was  there  before. 

Transfigured,  lost  to  me, 

She  had  slipped  from  my  embrace ; 
Now»  lo !  I  hold  her  fast  once  more, 

With  the  light  of  God  on  her  face ! 

**  NEARER    HOME — FROM   POEMS  OF  FAITH,   HOPE,  AKD 
LOVB. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought, 

Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er; 
I  am  nearer  home  to-day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before ; 

Nearer  my  Father's  house, 
Where  the  many  mansions  bej 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne, 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea ; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down  5 

*  A.  Memorial  of  Alice  and    Phoebe   Cary,  with    some  of 
their  Later  Poems.     By  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  1S73, 
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Fearer  leaving  the  cross, 
Nearer  gaining  the  crown  I 

But  lying  darkly  between,. 

Winding  down  through  the  night, 
Is  the  silent,  unknown  stream, 

That  leads  at  last  to  the  light. 

Closer  and  closer  my  steps 

Come  to  the  dread  abysm  : 
Closer  Death  to  my  lips 

Presses  the  awful  chrism. 

Oh,  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brink; 

If  it  be  I  am  nearer  home 
Even  to-day  than  I  think ; 

Father,  perfect  my  trust ; 

Let  my  spirit  feel  in  death, 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  rock  of  a  living  faith  ! 

**  A  WOMAN'S  CONCLUSIONS. 

I  said,  if  I  might  go  back  again 

To  the  very  hour  and  place  of  rny  birth ; 

Might  have  my  life  whatever  1  chose, 
And  live  it  in  any  part  of  the  earth  ; 

Put  perfect  sunshine  into  my  sky, 

Banish  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and  doubt; 

Have  all  my  happiness  multiplied, 
And  all  my  suffering  stricken  out; 

If  I  could  have  known  in  the  years  now  gone, 
The  best  that  a  woman  comes  to  know ;  t 

Could  have  had  whatever  will  make  her  blest, 
Or  whatever  she  thinks  will  make  her  so ; 

Have  found  the  highest  and  purest  bliss 
That  the  bridal-wreath  and  ring  inclose ; 

And  gained  the  one  out  of  all  the  world, 
That  my  heart  as  well  as  my  reason  chose : 

And  if  this  had  been,  and  I  stood  to-night 
By  my  children,  lying  asleep  in  their  beds, 

And  could  count  in  my  prayers,  for  a  rosary, 
The  shining  row  of  their  golden  heads ; 

Yea  I   I  said,  if  a  miracle  such  as  this 

Could  be  wrought  for  me,  at  my  bidding,  still 

I  would  choose  to  have  my  past  as  it  is, 
And  to  let  my  future  come  as  it  will ! 

I  would  not  make  the  path  I  have  trod 
More  pleasant  or  even,  more  straight  or  wide; 

Nor  change  my  course  the  breadth  of  a  hair, 
This  way  or  that  way,  to  either  side. 

My  past  is.mine,  and  I  take  it  all; 

Its  weakness  —  its  folly,  if  you  please; 
Nay,  even  my  sins,  if  you  come  to  that, 

May  have  been  Day  helps,  not  hindrances ! 

If  I  saved  my  body  from  the  flames 

Because  that  once  I  had  burned  my  hand; 

Or  kept  myself  from,  a  greater  sin 

By  doing  a  less — you  will  understand ; 

It  was  better  I  suffered  a  little  pain, 

Better  I  sinned  for  a  little  time, 
If  the  smarting  warned  me  back  from  death, 

And  the  sting  of  sin  withheld  from  crime. 

"Who  knows  its  strength,  by  trial,  will  know 
What  strength  must  be  set  against  a  sin; 

And  how  temptation  is  overcome 

He  has  learned,  who  has  felt  its  power  within! 

And  who  knows  how  a  life  at  the  last  may  show? 
Why,  look  at  the  moon  from  where  we  stand  1 


Opaque,  uneven,  you  say ;  yet  it  shines, 
A  luminous  sphere,  complete  and  grand! 

So  let-  my  past  stand,  just  as  it  stands, 
And  let  me  now,  as  I  may,  grow  old ; 

I  am  what  I  am,  and  my  life  for  me 
Is  the  best — or  it  had  not  been,  I  hold. 

**  GATHERING   BLACKBERRIES* 

Little  Daisy  smiling  wakes 

From  her  sleep  as  morning  breaks, 

Why,  she  knoweth  well; 
Yet  if  you  should  ask  her,  surely 
She  would  answer  you  demurely, 

That  she  cannot  tell. 

Careful  Daisy,  with  no  sound, 
Slips  her  white  feet  to  the  ground, 

Saying,  very  low, 

She  must  rise  and  help  her  mother, 
And  be  ready,  if  her  brother 

Needs  her  aid,  to  go  ! 

Foolish  Daisy,  o'er  her  lips 
Only  that  poor  falsehood  slips, 

Truth  is  in  her  cheeks; 
Her  own  words  cannot  deceive  her, 
Her  own  heart  will  not  believe  her. 

In  a  blush  it  speaks. 

Daisy  knows  that,  when  the  heat 
Dries  the  dew  upon  the  wheat, 

She  will  be  away; 
She  and  Ernest,  just  another 
"Who,  she  says,  is  like  a  brother, 

Making  holiday. 

For  the  blackberries  to-day 
'Will  be  ripe,  the  reapers  say, 

Ripe  as  they  can  be ; 
And  not  wholly  for  the  pleasure. 
But  lest  others  find  the  treasure, 

She  must  go  and  see. 

Eager  Daisy,  at  the  gate 
Meeting  Ernest,  scarce  can  wait, 

But  she  checks  her  heart; 
And  she  says,  her  soft  eyes  beaming, 
With  an  innocent,  grave  seeming : 

"Is  it  time  to  start?" 

Cunning  Daisy  tries  to  go 
Very  womanly  and  slow, 

And  to  act  so  well 
That,  if  any  one  had  seen  them, 
With  the  dusty  road  between  them, 

What  was  there  to  tell? 

Happy  Daisy,  when  they  gain 
The  green  windings  of  the  lane, 

Where  the  hedge  is  thick ; 
For  they  find,  beneath  its  shadow, 
Wild  sweet  roses  in  the  meadow, 

More  than  they  can  pick. 

Bending  low,  and  rising  higher, 
Scarlet  pinks  their  lamps  of  fire 

Lightly  swing  about ; 
And  the  wind  that  blows  them  over 
Out  of  sight  among  the  clover, 

Seems  to  blow  them  out ! 
Doubting  Daisy,  as  she  hies 
Toward  the  field  of  berries,  cries : 

"What  if  they  be  reft?" 
Black  and  ripe  they  find  them  rather, 
Black  and  ripe  enough  to  gather, 

As  the  reapers  said. 
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Lucky  Daisy,  Ernest  finds 
Berries  for  her  in  the  cities, 

Hidden  where  she  stands ; 
And  with  fearless  arm  he  pushes 
Back  the  cruel,  briery  bushes, 

That  would  hurt  her  hands. 

He  would  have  her  hold  her  cup 
Just  for  him  to  fill  it  up, 

But  away  she  trips ; 
Picking  daintily,  "she  lingers 
Till  she  dyes  her  pretty  fingers 

Bedder  than  her  lips. 

Thoughtful  Daisy,  what  she  Bears, 
"What  she  hopes,  or  what  she  fears, 

Who  of  us  can  tell  ? 
For  if,  going  home,  she  carries 
Bicher  treasure  than  her  berries. 

She  will  guard  it  well  ! 

Puzzled  Daisy  does  not  know 
"Why  the  sun,  who  rises  slow, 

Hurries  overhead : 
He,  that  lingered  at  the  morning, 
Drops  at  night  with  scarce  a  warning 

On  his  cloudy  bed. 

All  too  narrow  at  the  start 
Seemed  the  path,  they  kept  apart, 

Though  the  way  was  rough; 
Now  the  path,  that  through  the  hollow, 
Closely  side  by  side  they  follow, 

Seemeth  wide  enough. 

Hopeful  Daisy,  will  the  days 
That  are  brightening  to  her  gaze 

Brighter  grow  than  this? 
Will  she,  mornings  without  number, 
Wake  up  restless  from  her  slumber, 

Just  for  happiness? 

Will  the  friend  so  kind  to-day, 

Always  push  the  thorns  away, 

•  With  which  earth  is  rifs  ? 

Will  he  be  her  true,  true  lover, 

Will  he  make  her  cup  run  over 

With  the  wine  of  life  ? 

Blessed  Daisy,  will  she  be, 
If  above  mortality 

Thus  she  stands  apart ; 
Cursed,  if  the  hand,  unsparing, 
Let  the  thorns  fiy  backward,  tearing 

All  her  bleeding  heart ! 

Periled  Daisy,  none  can  know 
What  the  future  has  to  show ; 

There  must  come  what  must; 
But,  if  blessings  be  forbidden, 
Let  the  truth  awhile  be  hidden-— 

Let  her  hope  and  trust 

Let  all  women  bom  to  weep, 

Their  hearts  breaking —  ail  who  keep 

Hearts  still  young  and  whole, 
Pray,  as  fearing  no  denying, 
Pray,  with  me,  as  for  the  dying, 

For  this  maiden's  soul  J 

**JLST  ORDER  FOR  A  PICTURE  —  FROM  BALLADS.,  LYBICS, 
AND  HYMNS. 

O  good  painter,  tell  me  true, 

Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw  ? 

Ay  I     Well,  here  is  an  order  for  you. 

Woods  and  cornfields,  a  little  brown, — 
The  picture  must  not  be  over-bright,  — 


Yet  all  in  the  golden  and  gracious  light 
Of  a  cloud,  when  the  summer  sun  is  down. 

Alway  and  alway,  night  and  morn, 

Woods  upon  woods,  with  fields  of  corn 
Lying  between  them,  not  quite  sere, 
And  not  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom, 
When  the  wind  can  hardly  find  breathing-room 

Under  their  tassels, — cattle  near, 
Biting  shorter  the  short  green  grass, 
And  a  hedge  of  sumach  and  sassafras, 
With  bluebirds  twittering  all  around,  — 
(Ah,  good  painter,  you  can't  paint  sound!)  — 

These,  and  the  house  where  I  was  born, 
Low  and  little,  and  black  and  old, 
With  children,  as  many  as  it  can  hold, 
All  at  the  windows,  open  wide,  — 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside, 
And  fair  young  faces  all  ablush : 

Perhaps  you  may  have  seen,  some  day, 

Roses  crowding  the  self-same  way, 
Out  of  a  wilding,  wayside  bush. 

Listen  closer.     When  yon  have  done 

With  woods  and  cornfields  and  grazing  herds, 

A  lady,  the  loveliest  ever  the  sun 
Looked  down  upon  you  must  paint  for  me : 
Oh,  if  I  only  could  make  you  see 

The  clear  blue  eyes,  the  tender  smile, 
The  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  grace, 
The  woman's  soul,  and  the  angel's  face, 

That  are  beaming  on  me  all  the  wnile, 
I  need  not  speak  these  foolish  words: 

Yet  one  word  tells  you  all  I  would  say, — 
SJ^e  is  my  mother :  you  will  agree 

That  all  the  rest  may  be  thrown  away. 

Two  little  urchins  at  her  knee 
You  must  paint,  sir:  one  like  me, — 
The  other  with  a  clearer  brow, 

And  the  light  of  his  adventurous  eyes 

Flashing  with  boldest  enterprise :  , 
At  ten  years  old  he  went  to  sea, — 

<Jod  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now,  — 

He  sailed  in  the  good  ship  "Commodore,"  — 
Nobody  ever  crossed  her  track 
To  bring  us  news,  and  she  never  came  back. 

Ah,  'tis  twenty  long  years  and  more 
Since  that  old  ship  went  out  of  the  bay 

With  my  great-hearted  brother  on  her  deck: 

I  watched  him  till  he  shrank  to  a  speck,     * 
And  his  face  was  toward  me  all  the  way. 
Bright  his  hair  was,  a  golden  brown, 

The  time  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee : 
That  beauteous  head,  if  it  did  go  down, 

Carried  sunshine  into  the  sea  I 

Out  in  the  fields  one  summer  night 

We  were  together,  half  afraid 

Of  the  corn-leaves'  rustling,  and  of  the  shade 

Of  the  high  hills,  stretching  so  still  and  far,—» 
Loitering  till  after  the  low  little  light 

Of  the  candle  shone  through  the  open  door, 
And  over  the  hay-stack's  pointed  top, 
All  of  a  tremble  and  ready  to  drop, 

The  first  half-hour,  the  great  yellow  star, 

That  we,  with  staring,  ignorant  eyes, 
Had  often  and  often  watched  to  see 

Propped  and  held  in  its  place  in  the  skies 
By  the  fork  of  a  tall  red  mulberry-tree, 

Which  close  in  the  edge  of  our  flax-field  grew,— r 
Dead  at  the  top, — just  one  branch  full 
Of  leaves,  notched  round,  and  lined  with  wool, 

From  which  it  tenderly  shook  the  dew 
Over  our  heads,  when  we  came  to  play 
In  his  handbreadth  of  shadow,  day  after  day. 

Afraid  to  go  home,  Sir;  for  one  of  us  bore 
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A  nest  full  of  speckled  and  thin-shelled  eggs, — 

The  other,  a  bird,  held  fast  by  the  legs, 

Not  so  big  as  a  straw  of  wheat: 

The  berries  we  gave  her  she  wouldn't  eat, 

But  cried  and  cried,  till  we  held  her  bill, 

So  slim  and  shining,  to  keep  her  still. 

At  last  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee. 

Do  you  think,  Sir,  if  you  try, 

You  can  paint  the  look  of  a  lie  ? 

If  you  can,  pray  have  the  grace 

To  put  it  solely  in  the  face 
Of  the  urchin  that  is  likest  me : 

I  think  *t  was  solely  mine,  indeed : 

But  that's  no  matter,  —  paint  it  so; 

The  eyes  of  our  mother —  (take  good  heed)  — 
Looking  not  on  the  nest-full  of  eggs, 
Nor  the  fluttering  bird,  held  so  fast  by  the  legs, 
But  straight  through  our  faces  down  to  our  lies, 
And,  oh,  with  such  injured,  reproachful  surprise! 

I  felt  my  heart  bleed  where  that  glance  went, 

as  though 
A  sharp  blade  btruck  through  it. 

You,  Sir,  know 

That  you  on  the  canvas  are  to  repeat 
Things  that  are  fairest,  things  most  sweet,  — 
Woods  and  cornfields  and  mulberry-tree.  — 
The  mother, — the  lads,  with  their  bird,  at  her  knee: 

But,  oh,  that  look  of  reproachful  woe! 
High  as  the  heavens  your  name  I  'II  shout, 
If  you  paint  me  the  picture,  and  leave  that  out. 

SU50IEB,  STORM, 

At  noon-time  I  stood  in  the  door-way  to  see      * 
The  spots,  burnt  like  blisters,  as  white  as  could  be, 
Along  the  near  meadow,  shoved  in  like  a  wedge 
Betwixt  the  high-road,  and  the  stubble-land's  edge. 

The  leaves  of  the  elm-tree  were  dusty  and  brown, 
The  birds  sat  with  shut  eyes  and  wings  hanging 

down ; 

The  corn  reached  its  blades  out,  as  if  in  the  pain 
Of  crisping  and  scorching  it  felt  for  the  rain. 

Their  meek  faces  turning  away  from  the  sun, 
The  cows  waded  up  to  their  flanks  in  the  run, 
The  sheep,  so  herd-loving,  divided  their  flocks, 
And  singly  lay  down  by  the  sides  of  the  rocks. 

At  sunset  there  rose  and  stood  black  in  the  east 
A  cloud  with  the  forehead  and  horns  of  a  beast, 
That  quick  to  the  zenith  went  higher  and  higher, 
With  feet  that  were  thunder  and  eyes  that  were  fire. 

Then  came  a  not  sough,  like  a  gust  of  his  breath, 
And  the  leaves  took  the  tremble  and  whiteness  of 

death, — 

The  dog,  to  his  master,  from  kennel  and  kin, 
Came  whining  and  shaking,  with  back  crouching  in. 
At  twilight  the  darkness  was  fearful  to  see : 
"Make  room,"  cried  the  children,  "0  mother, 

forme!" 

As  climbing  her  chair,  and  her  lap,  with  alarm, 
And  whisper,  —  "Was  there  ever  seen   such  a 

storm!" 

At  morning,  the  run  where  the  cows  cooled  their 

flanks 
Had  washed  up  a  hedge  of  white  roots  from  its 

.  banks; 

The  turnpike  was  left  a  blue  streak,  and  each  side 
The  gutters  like  rivers  ran  muddy  and  wide. 

The  barefooted  lad  started  merry  to  school, 
And  the  way  was  the  nearest  that  led  through  the 
pool  ; 


The  red-bird  wore  never  so  shining  a  coat, 
Nor  the  pigeon  so  glossy  a  ring  on  her  throat. 

The  teamster  sat  straight  in  his  place,  for  the  nonce, 
And  sang  to  his  sweetheart  and  team,  both  at  once  ; 
And  neighbors  shook  hands  o'er  the  fences  that  day, 
And  talked  of  their  homesteads  instead  of  their  hay. 


BRIDAL   VEIL. 

We  're  married,  they  say,  and  you  think  you  have 

won  me,  — 
Well,  take  this  white  veil  from  my  head,  and  look 

on  me: 

Here  's  matter  to  vex  you,  and  matter  to  grieve  you, 
Here  's  doubt  to  distrust  you,  and  faith  to  believe 

you,— 

I  am  all  as  you  see,  common  earth,  common  dew  ; 
Be  wary,  and  mould  me  to  roses,  not  rue  ! 

Ah  !  shake  out  the  filmy  thing,  fold  after  fold, 
And  see  if  you  have  me  to  keep  and  to  hold,  — 
Look  close  on  my  heart  —  see  the  worst  of  its  sin- 

ning — 

It  is  not  yours  to-day  for  the  yesterday's  winning  — 
The  past  is  not  mine  —  I  am  too  proud  to  borrow  — 
You  must  grow  to  new  heights  if  I  love  you  to- 

morrow. 

We're  married!     I'm  plighted  to  hold  up  your 

praises, 

As  the  turf  at  your  feet  does  its  handful  of  daisies  ; 
That  way  lies  my  honor,  —  my  pathway  of  pride, 
But,  mark  you,  if  greener  grass  grow  either  side, 
I  shall  know  it,  and  keeping  in  body  with  you, 
Shall  walk  in  my  spirit  with  feet  on  the  dew  ! 

We  're  married  !  Oh,  pray  that  our  love  do  not  fail  ! 
I  have  wings  flattened  down  and  hid  under  my  veil  : 
They  are  subtle  as  light  —  you  can  never  undo  them, 
And  swift  in  their  flight  —  you  can  never  pursue 

them, 

And  spite  of  all  clasping,  and  spite  of  all  bands, 
I  can  slip  like  a  shadow,  a  dream,  from  your  hands. 

Nay,  call  me  not  cruel,  and  fear  not  to  take  me, 
I  am  yours  for  my  lifetime,  to  be  what  you  make 

me,— 

To  wear  my  white  veil  for  a  sign,  or  a  cover, 
As  you  shall  be  proven  my  lord,  or  my  lover  ; 
A  cover  for  peace  that  is  dead,  or  a  token 
Of  bliss  that  can  never  be  written  or  spoken. 


SEVEN  TEARS  OLD. 

When  I  remember  the  time  we  met, 

I  pause  for  a  little,  and  give  God  praise, 

That  he,  of  his  grace,  in  my  life  has  set 
That  gladdest,  goldenest  day  of  my  days, 

Breaking  out  of  her  homespun  gown, 
Just  like  a  wild-flower  out  of  its  bur  ; 

Legs  bare  to  the  knees,  and  the  shoulders  down 
To  the  waist,  I  marvelled  and  mused  at  her 

'Her  hands  had  been  kissed  and  kissed  by  the  sun 
Brown  as  berries:  she  held  her  hair 

Away  from  her  dove-like  eyes  with  one, 

And  stared  at  me,  straight  as  eyes  could  stare, 

One  moment,  —  then,  being  well  content, 
She  dropt  the  tresses,  that  over  the  white, 

Clear  brow  and  sweet  eyes  came  and  went 
Like  shadows  blowing  across  the  light. 

"  A  picture,  such  as  the  painter  loves," 
I  said,  and  passed,  but  she  would  not  stay; 

Those  sweet  eyes  staring,  round  as  a  dove's, 
Held  me  and  haunted  me  all  the  day. 
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One  foot  on  the  other,  bare  and  brown,  — 
The  shining  fall  of  her  dead-leaf  hair,  — 

Legs  and  shoulders  out  of  her  gown,  — 
She  held  me  and  haunted  me,  everywhere. 


**IIF  DESPAIH. 
The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 

And  day  and  night  are  the  same  as  one ; 
The  year  grows  green  and  the  year  grows  brown, 

And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done  1 
Grains  of  sombre,  or  shining  sand 
Sliding  into  or  out  of  the  hand. 

And  men  go  down  In  ships  to  the  seas, 

And  a  hundred  ships  are  the  same  as  one ; 

Backward  and  forward  blows  the  breeze, 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done ! 

A  tide,  with  neTer  a  shore  in  sight, 

Setting  steadily  on  to  the  night. 

The  fisher  droppeth  his  net  in  the  stream, 
And  a  hundred  streams  are  the  same  as  one ; 

And  the  maiden  dreameth  her  love-lit  dream, 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done ! 

The  net  of  the  fisher,  the  burden  breaks, 

And  alway  the  dreaming,  the  dreamer  wakes. 


In  the  porch  that  brier-vines  smother, 
At  her  wheel,  sits  Mona's  mother. 

0,  the  day  is  dying  bright! 
Roseate  shadows,  silver  dimming, 
Euby  lights  through  amber  swimming, 

Bring  the  still  and  starry  night. 

Sudden  she  is  'ware  of  shadows 
Going  out  across  the  meadows 

From  the  slowly  sinking  sun, — 
Going  through  the  misty  spaces 
That  the  rippling  ruby  laces,  — 
Shadows,  like  the  violets  tangled, 
Like  the  soft  light,  softly  mingled, 

Till  the  two  seem  just  as  one! 
Every  tell-tale  wind  doth  waft  her 
Little  breaths  of  maiden  laughter. 

O,  divinely  dies  the  day! 
And  the  swallow,  on  the  rafter, 

In  her  nest  of  sticks  and  clay, — 
On  the  rafter,  up  above  her, 
With  her  patience  doth  reprove  her, 

Twittering  soft  the  time  away ; 
Never  stopping,  never  stopping, 
With  her  wings  so  warmly  dropping 

Kound  her  nest  of  sticks  and  -clay. 

"  Take,  my  bird,  0  take  some  other 

Eve  tham  this  to  twitter  gay  1 " 
Sayeth,  prayeth  Mona's  mother, 
To  the  slender-throated  swallow 
•     On  her  nest  of  sticks  and  clay ; 
For  her  sad  eyes  needs  must  follow 
Down  the  misty,  mint-sweet  hollow, 

Where  the  ruby  colors  play 

With  the  gold  and  with  the  gray. 
"Yet,  my  little  Lady-feather, 

You  do  well  to  sit  and  sing,5* 
Crieth,  sigheth  Mona's  mother. 
"If  you  would,  you  could  no  other. 

Can  the  leaf  fail  with  the  spring? 
Can  the  tendril  stay  from  twining 

When  the  sap  begins  to  run? 
Or  the  dew-drop  keep  from  shining 

With  her  body  full  o*  the  sun  ? 


Nor  can  you,  from  gladness,  either ; 

Therefore,  you  do  well  to  sing. 
Up  and  o'er  the  downy  lining 

Of  your  bird-bed  I  can  see 
Two  round  little  heads  together, 
Pushed  out  softly  through  your  wing. 

But  alas!  my  bird,  for  me!  " 
In  the  porch  with  roses  burning 

All  across,  she  sitteth  lonely. 

O,  her  soul  is  dark  with  dread  I 
Bound  and  round  her  slow  wheel  turning 
Lady  brow  down-dropped  serenely, 
Lady  hand  uplifted  queenly, 
Pausing  in  the  spinning  only 

To  rejoin  the  broken  thread, — • 
Pausing  only  for  the  winding, 
With  the  carded  silken  binding 

Qf  the  flax,  the  distaff-head. 

All  along  the  branches  creeping, 
To  their  leafy  beds  of  sleeping 

Go  the  blue-birds  and  the  brown  j 
Blackbird  stoppeth  now  his  clamor, 
And  the  little  yellowhammer 

Droppeth  head  in  winglet  down. 
Now  the  rocks  rise  bleak  and  barren 

Through  the  twilight,  gray  and  still  f 
In  the  marsh-land  now  the  heron 

Clappeth  close  his  horny  bill. 
Death-watch  now  begins  his  drumming, 
And  the  fire-fly,  going,  coming, 

Weaveth  zigzag  lines  of  light,  — 
Lines  of  zigzag,  golden-threaded, 
Up  the  marshy  valley,  shaded 

O'er  and  o'er  with  vapors  white. 
Now  the  lily,  open-hearted, 
Of  her  dragon-fly  deserted, 

Swinging  on  the  wind  so  low, 
Gives  herself,  with  trust  audacious,' 
To  the  wild  warm  wave  that  washes 

Through  her  fingers,,  soft  and  slow. 

O  the  eyes  of  Mona's  mother! 

Dim  they  grow  with  tears  unshed ; 
For  no  longer  may  they  follow- 
Down  the  misty  mint-sweet  hollow, 
Down  along  the  yellow  mosses 
That  the  brook  with  silver  crosses. 

Ah!  the  day  is  dead,  is  dead ; 
And  the  cold  and  curdling  shadows, 
Stretching  from  the  long,  low  meadows, 
Darker,  deeper,  nearer  spread, 
Till  she  cannot  see  the  twining 
Of  the  briers,  nor  see  the  lining 
Round  the  porch  of  roses  red,  — 
Till  she  cannot  see  the  hollow, 
Nor  the  little  steel- winged  swallow, 

On  her  clay-built  nest  o'erhead. 

Mona's  mother  falleth  mourning: 

O,  *t  is  hard,  so  hard,  to  see 
Prattling  child  to  woman  turning, 

As  to  grander  company ! 
Little  heart  she  lulled  with  hushes 
Beating,  burning  up  with  blushes* 
All  with  meditative  dreaming 
On  the  dear  delicious  gleaming 
Of  the  bridal  veil  and  ring  • 
"Finding  in  the  sweet  ovations 
Of  its  new,  untried  relations 

Better  joys  than  she  can  bring. 

•In  her  hand  her  wheel  she  keepeth, 
And  her  heart  within  her  leapeth, 
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With  a  burdened,  bashful  yearning, 
For  the  "babe's  weight  on  her  knee, 
For  the  loving  lisp  of  glee, 

Sweet  as  larks*  ihroats  in  the  morning, 
Sweet  as  hum  of  honey-bee. 

"0  my  child ! "  cries  Mona's  mother, 
"Will  you,  can  you  take  another 

Name  ere  mine  upon  your  lips  ? 
Can  you,  only  for  the  asking,  ^ 
Give  to  other  hands  tbe  clasping 

Of  your  rosy  finger-tips? " 
Fear  on  fear  her  sad  soul  borrows, — 

0  the  dews  are  falling  fair ! 
But  no  fair  thing  now  can  move  her; 
Vainly  walks  the  moon  above  her, 
Turning  out  her  golden  furrows 

On  the  cloudy  fields  of  air. 

Sudden  she  is  'ware  of  shadows, 
Coming  in  across  the  meadows, 

And  of  murmurs,  low  as  love,  — 
Murmurs  mingled  like  the  meeting 
Of  the  winds,  or  like  the  beating 

Of  the  wings  of  dove  with  dove. 
In  her  hand  the  slow  wheel  stoppeth, 
Silken  flax  from  distaff  droppeth, 
And  a  cruel,  killing  pain 
Striketh  up  from  heart  to  brain ; 
And  she  knoweth  by  that  token 

That  the  spinning  all  is  vain, 
That  the  troth-plight  has  been  spoken. 
And  the  thread  of  life  thus  broken 

Never  can  be  joined  again. 


Forgive  me,  but  I  needs  must  press 
One  question,  since  I  love  you  so ; 

And  kiss  me,  darling,  if  it 's  Yes, 
And,  darling,  kiss  me  if  it 's  No ! 

Ifc  is  about  our  marriage  day,  — 

I  fain  would  have  it  even  here; 
But  kiss  me  if  it  5s  far-awayt 

And,  darling,  kiss  me  if  it 's  near  I 

Ah,  by  the  blushes  crowding  so 

On  cheek  and  brow,  't  is  near  I  guess ; 

But,  darling,  kiss  me  if  it  7s  No, 
And  kiss  me,  darling,  if  it 's  Yes ! 

And  with  what  flowers  shall  you  be  wed? 

With  flowers  of  snow?  or  flowers  of  flame? 
But  be  they  white,  or  be  they  red, 

Kiss  me,  my  darling,  all  the  same  I 

And  have  you  sewed  your  wedding  dress? 

Nay,  speak  not,  even  to  whisper  low; 
But  kiss  me,  darling,  if  it 's  Yes, 

And,  darling,  kiss  me  if  it 's  No  1 


ELISE  JUSTINE  BAYAED. 

Miss  E.  J.  BAYARD,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bayard  of  Glenwood,  near  Fishkill,  -K  Y.,  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  poems,  several  of 
-which,  have  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  and  Literary  World.  She  married  Mr. 
Fulton  Cutting,  and  died  about  1850.  The  fol- 
lowing is  noticeable  for  its  thought  and  feeling, 
and  no  less  for  its  happy  literary  execution. 

*  These  four  poems  are  from  A  Lower's  Dicury.  Boston,  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  1868. 


CHAST  FOE  THS  OU>  TEAS. 

<Tis  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Year  I 
And  It  calleth  from  its  shroud 
With  a  hollow  voice  and  loud, 

But  serene : 

And  it  saith — "  What  have  I  given 
That  hath  brought  thee  nearer  heaven? 
Dost  thou  weep,  as  one  forsaken, 
For  the  treasures  I  have  taken  ? 
Standest  thou  beside  my  hearse 
With  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ? 
Is  it  well  with  thee,  or  worse 
That  I  have  been  ? 

Tis  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Year  f 
The  midnight  shades  that  fall,— 
They  will  serve  it  for  a  pall, 

In  their  gloom  ; — 
And  the  misty  vapours  crowding 
Are  the  withered  corse  enshrouding  j 
And  the  black  clouds  looming  off  in 
The  far  sky,  have  plumed  the  coffin, 
But  the  vaults  of  human  souls, 
Where  the  memory  unrolls 
All  her  tear-besprinkled  scrolls, 
Are  its  tomb  1 

Tis  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Yearl 
The  moon  hath  gone  to  weep 
With  a  mourning  still  and  deep 

For  her  loss  : — 
The  stars  dare  not  assemble 
Through  the  murky  night  to  tremble—- 
The naked  trees  are  groaning 
With  an  awful,  mystic  moaning — 
Wings  sweep  upon  the  air, 
Which  a  solemn  message  bear, 
And  hosts,  whose  banners  wear 
A  crowned  cross ! 

Tis  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Year! 
Who  make  the  funeral  train 
When  the  queen  hath  ceased  to  reign  ? 

Who  are  here 

With  the  golden  crowns  that  follow 
All  invested  with  a  halo  ? 
With  a  splendour  transitory 
Shines  the  midnight  from  their  glory, 
And  the  psean  of  their  song 
Bolls  the  aisles  of  space  along, 
But  the  left  hearts  are  less  strong, 
For  they  were  dear  I 

Tis  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Year ! 
With  a  dull  and  heavy  tread 
Tramping  forward  with  the  dead 

Who  come  last  ? 

Ling'ring  with  their  faces  groundward, 
Though  their  feet  are  marching  onward, 
They  are  shrieking, — they  are  calling 
On  the  rocks  in  tones  appalling, 

But  Earth  waves  them  from  her  view,- 
And  the  God-light  dazzles  through, 
'  And  they  shiver,  as  spars  do, 
Before  the  blast ! 

'Tis  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Year  1 
We  are  parted  from  our  place 
In  her  motherly  embrace, 

And  are  lone! 

For  the  infant  and  the  stranger 
It  is  sorrowful  to  change  her — 
She  hath  cheered  the  night  of  mourning 
With  a  promise  of  the  dawning ; 
She  hath  shared  in  our  delight 
With  a  gladness  true  and  bright : 
Oh  1  we  need  her  joy  to-night — 
But  she  is  gone  1 
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CAROLINE  MAY, 

THIS  lady  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  chief  collection  of  her  poems  is  in- 
cluded in  a  few  pages  of  Mr.  Griswold's  Female 
Poets  of  America.  She  is  the  editor  of  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  Female  Poets  of  America,  which  ap- 
peared at  Philadelphia  in  1848,  and  of  a  volume, 
Treasured  Thoughts  from  Famorite  Authors.  La 
1864,  a  volume  of  Poems  was  published. 

TECS    SABBATH  OF  THE  YEAR. 

It  is  the  sabbath  of  the  year; 

And  if  yell  walk  abroad, 
A  holy  sermon  ye  shall  hear, 

Full  worthy  of  record. 
Antumn  the  preacher  is ;  and  look — 

As  other  preachers  do, 
He  takes  a  text  from  the  one  Great  Book, 

A  text  both  sad  and  true. 

With  a  deep,  earnest  voice,  he  saith — 

A  voice  of  gentle  grief, 
Fitting  the  minister  of  Death — 
"Ye  all  fade  as  a  leaf; 
And  your  iniquities,  like  the  wind, 

Have  taken  you  away ; 
Ye  fading  flatterers,  weak  and  blind, 

Repent,  return,  and  pray.1* 
.     And  then  the  Wind  ariseth  slow, 

And  giveth  out  a  psalm — 
And  the  organ-pipes  begin  to  blow, 

Within  tne  forest  calm ; 
Then  all  the  Trees  lift  up  their  hands, 

And  lift  their  voices  higher, 
And  sing  the  notes  of  spirit  bands 

In  full  and  glorious  choir. 

Yes!  'tis  the  snbbnth  of  the  year! 

And  it  doth  surely  seem, 
(But  words  of  reverence  and  fear 

Should  speak  of  such  a  theme,) 
That  the  com  is  gathered  for  the  bread, 

And  the  berries  for  the  wine, 
And  a  sacramental  feast  is  spread, 

Like  the  Christian's  pardon  sign. 

And  the  Year,  with  sighs  of  penitence, 

The  holy  feast  bends  o'er ; 
For  she  must  die,  and  go  out  hence — 

Die,  and  be  seen  no  more. 
Then  are  the  choir  and  organ  still, 

The  psalm  melts  in  the  air, 
The  Wind  bows  down  beside  the  hill, 

And  all  are  hushed  in  prayer. 

Then  comes  the  Sunset  in  the  West, 

Like  a  patriarch  of  old, 
Or  like  a  saint  who  hath  won  his  rest, 

His  robes,  and  his  crown  of  gold ; 
And  forth  his  amis  he  stretcheth  wMte, 

And  with  solemn  tone  and  clear 
He  blessefch,  in  the  eventide, 

The  sabbath  of  the  year, 

HARRIET  WINSL0W  8EWALI*. 

THE  following  poe:n  was  brought  into  notice  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  who  included 
it  in  the  choice  collection  of  minor  poems,  TMe 
Waif.  It  was  printed  there  anonymously  with 
the  omission  of  a  few  of  its  stanzas.  The  author 
was  Miss  Harriet  Winslow,  since  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  Liszt ;  and  now  Mrs,  S.  E.  Bewail,  of 
Mekose,  Massachusetts, 
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TO  THE  UNSATISFIED. 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  for  ever  sighing 
For  the  far-off,  unattained  and  dim  ; 

While  the  beautiful  all  around  thee  lying, 
Offers  up  its  low,  perpetual  hymn  ? 

Wouldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 
All  thy  restless  yearning  it  would  still, 

Leaf  and  flower  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to  fill 

Poor  indeed  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee 
Thou  no  ray  of  light  and  joy  canst  throw ; 

If  no  silken  cord  of  love  hath  bound  thee 
To  some  little  world  through  weal  x>r  woe ; 

If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten, — 
No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own ; 

If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten 
By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 

Not  by  deeds  that  win  the  crowd's  applauses, 
Not  by  works  that  give  thee  world-renown, 

Not  by  martyrdom,  or  vaunted  crosses, 

Canst  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  crown: 

Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely, 
Every  day  a  rich  reward  wUl  give ; 

Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  striving  only, 
And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live. 

Dost  thou  revel  in  thfe  rosy  morning, 

When  all  nature  hails  the  lord  of  light ; 
And  his  smile,  nor  low,  nor  lofty  scorning, 

Gladdens  hall  and  hovel,  vale  and  height. 
Other  hands  may  grasp  the  field  and  forest; 

Proud  proprietors  in  pomp  may  shine: 
But  with  fervent  love  if  thou  adorest, 

Thou  art  wealthier; — all  the  world  is  thine. 

Yet,  if  through  earth's  wide  domains  thou  rovest, 
Sighing  that  they  are  not  thine  alone, 

Not  those  fnir  fiel<fe,  but  thyself  tho-n  lovesfcy 
And  their  beauty,  and  thy  wealth  are  gwm 

'Nature  wears  the  colours  of  the  spirit;* 
Sweetly  to  her  worshipper  she  sings ; 

All  the  glory,  grace,  she  doth  inherit 
Bound  her  trusting  child  she  fondly  flings. 


ELIZABETH  LLOYD. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  LLOYD,  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  author  of  the  following  poem,  which  recently 
attracted  attention  in  u  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press."  It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
been  taken  from  an,  Oxford  edition  of  Milton's 
Works.  She  is  now  the  widow  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Howell,  of  Philadelphia, 

JCJLTOBT  OBT  HIS  BUSJXSreSft. 

I  am  old  and  blind  I 

Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  G-od's  frown: 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of; my  kind, 

Tet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong : 
I  murmur  not,  that  I  no  longer  see ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme !  to  Thee.  , 

0  merciful  One! 

"When  men  are  farthest,  then  art  Thou  most  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weakness  to  shun, 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face       •  !  - 

Is  leaning  toward  me,  and  its  holy  ligfot 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dweHing:plaee— 

And  there  is  no  more  night 
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On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognise  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown  ; 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 

I  have  naught  to  fear ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh !  I  seem  to  stand 

Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
"Wrapped  in  the  radiance  from  Thy  sinless  land, 

"Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go ; 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng ; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  soi  g. 

It  is  nothing  now, 

"When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime, 

My  being  fills  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
Boll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre  ? 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine; 
"Within,  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 

CAROLINE  CHESEBKO*. 

Hiss  CHESEBEO'  "was  born  at  Canandaigua,  where 
she  has  always  resided  with  her  family.  Her 
first  literary  articles,  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches, 
were  written  for  Graham's  Magazine  and  Holden's 
Dollar  Magazine  in  1848.  Since  that  time  con- 
tributions have  appeared  from  her  pen  in  The 
Knickerbocker,  Putnam's,  Harpers',  and  other 
magazines,  and  in  the  newspapers,  to  which  on 
two  occasions,  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  she 
contributed  prize  tales.  In  1851  she  published 
a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches,  Dream-Land  by 
Daylight,  a  Panorama  of  Romance.  The  title  is 
suggestive  of  the  fanciful,  reflective,  and  occa- 
sionally sombre  character  of  the  work,  qualities 
•which  also  mark  Miss  Chesebro's  later  and  more 
elaborate  productions,  Isa,  a  Pilgrimage,  The 
Children  of  Light,  and  TJie  Little  Cross-Bearers, 
tales,  each  occupying  a  separate  volume,  and  writ- 
ten with  energy  and  thoughtfulness.  The  scene 
of  these  writings  is  laid  in  America  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  grave  in  tone,  and  aim  rather  at 
the  exhibition  of  mental  emotion  than  the  out- 
ward, salient  points  of  character. 

THE  BLACK  FROST. 

Methinks 

This  word  of  lore  is  fit  for  all  the  world, 
And  that  for  gentle  hearts  a:  other  rame 
Would  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  the  world  owns. 

It  was  a  clear,  calm  night.  Brightly  shone  the 
innumerable  stars:  the  fixed  orbs  of  giant  magni- 
tude, the  little  twinklirg  points  of  light,  the  glorious 
constellations — in  their  imperial  beanty  stood  they, 
gazing  upon  the  mysterious  face  of  darkness — a 
clear,  calm,  terribly  cold  night. 

"Winter  had  not  as  yet  fairly  set  in.  There  had 
been  no  snow,  but  it  was  very  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  grass,  and  the  flowering  shrubs  and  trees, 
looked  as  though  they  had^ach  .and  all  felt  the  cruel 
breath  of  the  Destroyer,  as  he  pronounced  the  doom 
upon  th'tto. 


People  rubbed  their  hands,  and  talked  with  qui- 
verii  g  lips  of  the  hard  winter  comii.g,  as  they  has- 
tened, in  the  increasing  shadows  of  the  night,  to 
their  homes.  The  children,  warmed  and  gladdened 
by  the  bright  fires  that  were  kindled  on  the  hearth- 
stones, romped,  and  frolicked,  and  prophesied,  with 
knowing  looks,  about  snow-balling,  sleigh-rides,  skat- 
ing, and  all  manner  of  fun.  The  young  girls  met  to- 
gether, and  talked  merrily  of  coming  gaieties ;  the 
old  man  wondered  whether  he  should  see  another 
sprirg-time;  and  the  poor  crept  to  their  beds  at 
nightfall,  glad  to  forget  everything — cold,  hunger, 
and  misery — in  sleep. 

Midnight  came.  More  and  more  brightly  shone 
the  stars — they  glowed,  they  trembled,  and  smiled 
on  one  another.  The  cold  became  intense — in  the 
deep  silence  how  strangely  looked  the  branches  of 
the  leafless  trees  I  how  desolate  the  gardens  and  the 
forest — how  very  still  the  night  did  seem ! 

Close  beside  an  humble  cottage,  under  a  huge 
bush  of  flowering-currant,  had  flourished  all  the 
autumn  a  tiny  violet-root.  And  still,  during  the  in- 
creasing cold  of  the  latter  days,  the  leaves  had  con- 
tinued green  and  vigorous,  and  the  flowers  opened. 

There  had  been  an  arrival  at  the  cottage  that 
day.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  father  and  mother, 
with  their  child,  had  leturned  from  long  wandering 
in  foreign  lands. 

A  student  had  watched  their  coming.  In  the 
morning,  he  had  gathered  a  flower  from  that  little 
root  in  their  garden,  and  now,  as  he  sat  in  the  long 
hours  of  night,  poring  over  his  books,  he  kept  the 
violet  still  beside  him,  in  a  vase  which  held  the  trea- 
sures of  a  green-house,  and  his  eyes  rested  often  on 
the  pale  blue  modest  flower. 

At  nightfall,  a  youthful  form  had  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  cottage-door,  and  the  young  invalid's 
eyes,  which  so  eagerly  sought  all  familiar  things,  at 
last  rested  on  those  still  livh:g  flowers — flowers, 
where  she  had  thought  to  find  all  dead,  even  as 
were  those  buds  which  once  gave  fair  promise  of 
glorious  opening  in  her  girl-heart!  Unmindful  of 
the  cold  and  dampness,  she  stepped  from  the  house, 
and  passed  to  the  violet-root,  and,  gathering  all  the 
flowers  but  one,  she  placed  them  in  her  hair,  and 
•Chen  hastened  with  a  shiver  back  to  the  cottage. 

In  the  fast-increasing  cold,  the  leaves  that  were 
left  bowed  down  close  to  the  earth,  and  the  delicate 
flowers  crowning  the  pale,  slender  stem,  trembled 
under  the  influence  of  the  frost. 

The  little  chamber  where  Mary  lay  down  to  rest, 
was  that  which,  from  her  childhood,  had  been  set 
apart  for  her  occupation ;  a  pleasant  room,  endeared 
to  her  by  a  thousand  joyful  dreams  dreamed  within 
its  shade — solemnized  to  her  also  by  that  terrible 
wakening  to  sorrow  which  she  had  known. 

She  reclined  now  on  her  bed  in  the  silentness,  the 
darkness;  but  she  rested  not,  she  slept  not.  The 
young  girl's  eyes,  fixed  on  the  far-off  stars,  on  the 
glorious  heavens,  her  thoughts  wandered  wild  and 
free,  but  her  body  was  circled  by  the  arm  of  Death. 

She  had  not  yet  slept  at  all  that  night ;  she  had 
not  slept  for  many  nights.  "Winter  was  reigning  in 
Mary's  heart — it  had  long  reigned  there.  She  was 
remembering  now,  while  others  nestled  in  the  arms 
of  forgetfuhiess,  those  days  that  were  gone,  when 
she  had  looked  with  such  trust  and  joy  "upon  the 
years  to  be — how  that  she  had  longed  for  the  slowly- 
unfolding  future  to  develop  itself  fully,  completely! 
how  she  had  wholly  given  herself  to  the  fancies  and 
the  hopes  of  the  untried.  Alas!  she  had  reached, 
she  had  passed,  too  soon,  that  crisis  of  life  which 
unfolds  next  to  the  expectant  the  season  of  winter — 
ehe  had  seen  the  gay  flowers  fa.ding,  the  leaves 
withering,  the  glory  of  summer  pass.  And  yet  how 
young,  how  very  young  she  wasl 
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Gazing  from  her  coticli  out  upon  the  "steadfast 
ekies" — thinking  on  the  past,  and  the  to-come — the 
to-come  of  the  dying  1  Yet  the  thought  of  death 
and  judgment  terrified  her  not  Surely  she  would 
find  mercy  and  heart's  ease  in  the  Heaven  over 
which  the  merciful  is  king! 

But  suddenly,  in  the  night's  stillness,  in  the  cold- 
ness and  the  darkness,  she  arose;  and  steadfastly 
gazed,  for  an  instant,  upward,  far  upward,  where  a 
star  shot  from  the  zenith,  down,  down,  to  the  very 
horizon.  She  fell  back  at  the  sight,  her  spirit  sped 
away  with  that  swift  glory  flash — Mary  wat  dead/ 

In  that  moment  the  student  also  stood  beside  his 
window.  The  fire  in  the  grate  had  died  away,  the 
lamp  was  nearly  exhausted;  wearied  with  his  long- 
contiaued  work,  he  had  risen,  arid  now,  for  an  in- 
stant, stood  looking  ujx>n  the  heavens.  There  was 
sadness  and  weariness  in  his  heart.  The  little  vio- 
let, and  the  travellers*  return,  had  strangely  affected 
him :  for  o  ice  he  found  not  in  his  books  the  satis- 
faction which  he  sought:  he  felt  that  another  life 
than  that  of  a  plolliag  book- worm  might  be  led  by 
him.  His  dream*  in  the  morning  hour  were  not 
pleasant  as  he  slept  They  were  solely  of  one  whose 
love  he  had  set  at  naught  for  the  smiles  of  a  sterner 
love;  of  one  whom,  he  now  thought  of,  as  in  the 
spring-time  of  his  life,  when  she  was  all  the  world 
to  him.  And  now  that  she  was  come  again,  and  he 
should  see  her  once  more!  ah,  he  would  bow  before 
her  as  he  once  had,  and  she,  who  was  ever  so  gentle, 
so  loving,  so  gool,  would  not  spurn  him:  she  would 
forget  his  forg^tfulness,  she  would  yet  give  to  him 
that  pea^e,  that  joy  which  he  had  never  quaffed  at 
the  fountains  of  learning  1 

Up  rose  the  am,  and  people  saw  how  the  Black 
Frost  was  over  the  earth,  binding  all  things  in  its 
hard,  close,  coll  embrace.  Later  in  the  morning,  a 
little  child,  passing  by  the  cottage,  paused  and  peep- 
ed through  the  bars  upon  the  violet-root  yester- 
night whea  shs  weoi  home  from  school,  she  saw 
the  flowers  bloouitig  tlicsre,  the  pale.  biner  faint- 
hearted looking  Howers — aad  now  she  remembered 
to  look  if  they  were  there  sffiL  But  ihough  she 
looked  long  and  steatHftstly  where  the  sunlight  fell 
beneath  the  euiraat-bush,  she  could  not  see  that  she 
sought  for ;  so  passiag  quietly  through  the  gate,  she 
stooped  down  where  the  violets  had  been,  aiid  felt 
the  leaves,  :ind  knew  that  they  were  frozen. ;  and  it 
was  oily  by  an  effort  that  she  kept  back  the  fust- 
gathering  tears,  whe,i  she  looked  on  the  one  flower 
Mary  had  left,  and  saw  how  it  was  drooped  and 

But  a  sad  ler  sight  and  one  more  full  of  meaning, 
was  presented  in  the  pleasant  chamber,  whose  win- 
dow opened  on  the  yard  where  the  blossoming  bushes 
grew.  For  there  a  woman  bent  over  the  bed  where- 
on another  frost-killed  flower  lay,  moaning  in  the 
bitterness  of  grief,  the  death  of  her  one  treasure! 

Still  later  in  the  day  another  mourner  stood  in 
that  silent  place,  thinking  of  the  meteor  and  the 
violet  It  was  the  student*  he  who  in  rejoaorse  and 
anguish  came,  bemoaning  the  frost-blighted.  Too 
late,  too  late,  he  came  to  tell  his  love — too  late  to 
crave  forgiveness,  too  late  to  soothe  the  broken- 
hearted I  Now  stood  he  himself  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  woe. 

And  the  snow  and  the  storms  abounded.  Winter 
•was  come  1 

**Miss  Chesebro'  died  at  Piermont,  her  resi- 
dence on  the  Hudson,  February  16,  1873.  Her 
later  works,  wliich  show  conscientious  study 
and  a  continual  growth  in  power,  were :  Vic- 
toria, or  the  World  Overcome:  A  Novel,  1856; 
The  Beautiful  Gate,  and  Other  Tales;  Philly 


and  Kit;  Amy  Carr,  1863;  Peter  Garradine, 
1 863 ;  TJte  Foe  In  the  Household,  republished  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  1871. 


EDWAED  MATUEIN, 

THE  author  of  several  historical  novefc,  and  of  a 
volume  of  poems  of  merit,  is  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Irish  novelist  and  dramatist,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Robert  Maturin.  He  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  a  resident  of  New  York,  and  has 
married  an  American  lady. 

Mr.  Maturin  has  published  Mbntezuma,  The 
Last  of  the  Aztecs^  a  spirited  prose  romance, 
drawn  from  the  brilliant  and  pathetic  history  of 
the  Mexican  chieftain,  followed  by  Benjamin,  the 
Jew  of  G-ranada,  a  Ktory  the  scene  of  which  is 
kid  in  the  romantic  era  of  the  fall  of  the  Moslem 
empire  in  Spain,  and  in  1848,  Ew,  or  the  Mes  of 
Life  and  Death ;  a  historical  romance  of  the 
twelfth  century  in  England,  in  which  Dermod 
M^urrough  acts  a  leading  part. 

In  1850  he  published  Lyrics  of  Spain  and 
Erin,  a  volume  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  .and  re- 
fined though  irregular  poetic  expression.  The 
author,  who  shows  much  of  the  poet  in  his  prose 
writings,  finds  in  the  stirring  historical  ballad  of 
Spain  and  the  pathetic  legend  of  Ireland  his  ap- 
propriate themes. 

The  latest  productions  of  Mr.  Maturin  were 
Bianca,  a  passionate  story  of  Italian  and  Irish 
incident;  Nelnoth,  the  Wanderer;  Sejanu^  and 
other  Roman  Tales. 

THE  REASONS— FKOM  A  POEM  "  THB  WOODS." 

What  spirit  moves  within  your  holy  shrine  ? 

"Us  Spring — the  year's  young  bride,  that  gladly 

pours 

Above — around — an  effluence  Divine 
Of  light  and  life,  falling  in  golden  showers — 
And  with  her  come  the  sportive  nymphs  in  dance 
Like  waves  that  gambol  in  the  Summer's  glance, 
Untwining  bowers  from  their  Winter's  sleep, 
Unlocking  rivers  from  their  fountains  deep, 
Tinting  the  leaf  with  verdure,  that  had  lain 
Long-hid,  like*  gold  within  the  torpid  grain, 
Chaunting  her  choral  song,  as  Nature's  eyes 
First  greet  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  skies. 

The  Spring  is  past; — and  blushing  summer  comes, 
Music  and  sunshine  throng  her  scented  way ; 
The  birds  send  gladly  from  their  bowered  homes, 
Their  paean  at  the  birth  of  flowery  May  1 
From  close  to  shut  of  Day ;  yes,  far  ar>d  near 
The  spell  of  mystic  music  chziins  the  ear ; 
All  Mature,  from  her  bosom  pouring  forth 
Sounds  such  as  make  a  Temple  of  the  earth 
Returns  in  one  full  stream  of  harmony 
The  angel-echoes  that  she  hears  on  high — 
Beautiful  Summer !  fling  thy  crown  of  flowers 
O'er  this  dull  earth  through  winter's  weary  hours ; 
Let  them  not  fade — oh !  let  not  sere  and  blight 
Darken  thy  prism'd  couch  with  shade  of  Night; 
Let  not  thy  music  ever  break  its  spell, 
Like  heaven-bound  pilgrim  bidding  earth  "Fare- 
well!" 

Oh !  silence  not  thy  music — let  thy  flowers 
Be  earth's  bright  stars  responding  to  the  skies ; 
Wreathing  her  graves  with  those  immortal  bowers  . 
Thy  rosy  hand  'twined  'round  the  Dead  in  Paradise  I 

Oh  1  not  a  vision  here  but  it  must  pass 

Like  our  own  image  from  Life's  spectre-glass; 
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Summer  is  faded,  and  the  Autumn  sere         "•* 
Gathers  the  fallen  leaves  upon  her  bier, 
And,  like  the  venomed  breath  of  the  Simoom 
That  turns  Zahara's  desert  to  a  tomb, 
Breathes  on  the  buried  Summer's  shrined  abode, 
And  leaves  a  spectre  -what  she  found — a  God  1 
Tis  thus,  ye  woods  1  your  melancholy  tale 
Hath  more  of  truth  than  rose  and  lily  pale, 
When  the  bright  glories  of  the  summer  vie 
To  make  the  earth  a  mirror  of  the  sky. 
In  Autumn's  time-worn  volume  do  we  read 
The  sacred  moral — All  tilings  earthly  fade ; 
And  trace  upon  the  page  of  every  leaf 
!That  first  and  latest  human  lesson — grief  I 

But  hark  I  that  dreary  blast  that  rolls 
like  heart-wrung  wailings  of  unburied  souls> 

Tis  winter's  breath 

That  conies  from  the  land  of  Death 
"Where  the  Arctic  fetters  the  main ; 

like  the  lightning  it  darts 

"When  its  meteor  parts 
And  dissolves,  like  the  cloud  in  rain  ; 

And  now  pale  "Winter  cometh  jfrore 

From  the  dark  North's  drear  arid  lifeless  shore; 

And  round  his  form,  trembling  and  old, 

Bangs  Ms  snow-robe  in  drifting  fold, 
As  that  ye  see  on  the  mountain-height, 
Like  Death  asleep  in  the  calm  moonlight — 
His  diadem  gleams  with  the  icicle  bright, 
And  his  sceptre  of  ice  to  destroy  and  to  smite ; 
Like  a  monarch  he  sweeps  from  the  mount  to  the 

vale, 

In  his  ehariot  tjiat  glistens  with  hoar-frost  and  hail: 
His  palace  the  iceberg  adorned  with  spars, 
like  a  wandering  heaven  all  fretted  with  stars, 

WILLIAM  EOSS  WALLACE 

Is  a  native  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  received 
his  education  in  Indiana,  studied  law  and  came 
to  New  York,  where  he  has  been  since  a  resident. 
In  1848,  he  published  Allan,  a,  Poetical  Composi- 
tion, "  a  romance  of  New  York,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  certain  prejudices  of  society 
and  principles  of  law  upon  individual  character 
and  destiny.*  In  1851,  he  published  Meditations 
in  America^  and  other  Poems.  They  are  mostly 
marked  by  a  certain  grandeur  of  thought  and 
eloquence  of  expression.  He  has  written  many 
poems  for  Harper's,  the  New  York  Ledger,  etc. 
In  1862  he  published:  The  Liberty  Bell,  a  Poem; 
illustrated. 

OF  THINE  OWN  COtnTTET  BTXQ. 

I  met  the  wild-eyed  Genius  of  our  Land 

In  Huron's  forest  vast  and  dim ; 
I  saw  her  sweep  a  harp  with  stately  hand  ; 

I  heard  her  solemn  hymn. 
She  sang  of  Nations  that  had  passed  away 

From  her  own  broad  imperial  clime ; 
Of  Nations  new  to  whom  she  gave  the  sway: 

She  sang  of  God  and  Time. 
I  saw  the  PAST  with  all  its  rhythmic  lore: 

I  saw  the  PBESENT  clearly  glow ; 
Shapes  with  veiled  faces  paced  a  far  dim  shore 
•     And  whispered  "  Joy  "  and  "  Wo !" 

Her  large  Terse  pictured  mountain,  vale,  and  bay, 
Our  wide,  calm  rivers  rolled  along, 

And  many  a  mighty  Lake  and  Prairie  lay 
In  the  shadow  of  her  Song. 

*  Griswold's  Poets  of  America,  Art.  Wallace. 


As  in  Missouri's  mountain  range,  the  vast 

"Wild  Wind  majestically  flies 
From  crag  to  crag  till  on  the  top  at  last 

The  wild  Wind  proudly  dies. 

So  died  the  Hymn. — "  0  Genius  I  how  can  I 
Crown  me  with  Song  .is  thou  art  crowned  ?" 

She,  smiling,  pointed  to  the  spotless  sky 
And  the  forest-tops  around — 

Then  sang — "  Not  to  the  far-off  Lands  of  Eld 

Must  thou  for  inspiration  go: 
There  Milton's  large  imperial  organ  swelled, 

There  Avon's  waters  flow. 

"  No  Alien-Bard  where  TASSO'S  troubled  lyre 
Made  sorrow  fair,  unchallenged  dwells — 
Where  deep-eyed  Dante  with  the  wreath  of  fire 
Came  chanting  from  his  Hells. 

"  Yet  sometimes  sing  the  old  majestic  themes 

Of  Europe  in  her  song  enshrined: 
These  going  wind-like  o'er  thy  Sea  of  Dreams, 
May  liberalize  the  mind. 

**  Or  learn  from  mournful  ASIA,  as  she  lies 

Musing  at  noon  beneath  her  stately  palms, 
Her  angel-lore,  her  wide-browed  prophecies, 
Her  solemn-sounding  psalms : 

*  Or  sit  with  AFRIC  when  her  eyes  of  flame 

Smoulder  in  dreams,  benea%  their  swarthy  lids, 
Of  youthful  Sphynx,  and  Kings  at  loud  acclaim. 
On  new-built  Pyramids. 

"But  know  thy  Highest  dwells  at  Home:   there 

Art 
And  choral  Inspirations  spring ; 

If  thou  would*st  touch  the  Universal  Heart, 
OF  THINE  OWN  COUNTRY  SING. 


CHARLES  ASTOK  BEISTTED, 

THE  only  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bristed  and 
Magdalen  Bentzon,  eldest  daughter* of  the  late 
John  Jacob  Astor,  "was"  born  in  New  York  in 
1820.  He  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  took 
the  first  Berkeleian  prize  for  Latin  composition 
solus  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and 
divided  the  Berkeleian  classical  prize  of  the  senior 
year  with  A.  R.  Macdonough,  a  son  of  Commo- 
dore Macdonough.  He  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor at  this  time  to  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  Yale,  he  went  to 
England,  and  passed  five  years  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  taking  his  B.A.  degree  at  Trinity 
College  in  1845.  At  Trinity  he  gained  a  classical 
prize  the  first  year,  the  under-graduate  and  ba- 
chelor prizes  for  English  essays,  and  the  first 
prize-cup  for  an  English  oration.  He  was  also 
elected  foundation-scholar  of  the  college  in  1844. 
In  the  university  he  gained  the  uiider-graduate's 
Latin  essay  prize  in  18-43,  and  was  placed  eighth, 
in  the  Classical  Tripos  of  his  year. 

Having  returned  to  America,  he  was  marrie'd 
in  1847  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Bre- 
voort,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  collaborators 
of  Washington  Irving. 


Mr.  Bristed  was  at  this  time  and  afterwards  a 
frequent  contributor-of  articles,  poetical  transla- 
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tions,  critical  papers  on  the  classics,  mil  sketches 
of  society,  to  the  Literary  World,  Knickerbocker, 
the  Whig  Review,  and  other  journals.  Mr.  Bris- 
ted  edited  in  1849  Selections  from  Catullw,  a 
school  edition,  by  G.  G.  Cookesley,  one  of  the 
assistant-masters  of  Eton,  which  he"  re  vised,  with 
additional  notes. 

In  1850  he  published  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Ho- 
race Mann,  in  reply  to  some  reflections  of  the 
latter  on  Stephen  Girard  and  John  Jacob  Astor, 
in  a  tract  entitled  "Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man." 

In  1852  appeared  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  a 
collection  of  sketches  of  New  York  society,  con- 
tributed to  Eraser's  Magazine. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bristed  published  two 
volumes  of  a  graver  character,  Flw  Years  in  an 
English  University^  in  which  he  described  with 
spirit,  in  a  knowing,  collegiate  style,  the  man- 
ners, customs,  studies,  and  ideas  oi*a  complex  or- 
ganization and  mode  of  life  but  little  understood 
in  America.  In  a  ntther  extensile  appendix  to 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  author  added  a 
series  of  his  college  orations  and  prize  essays,  and 
of  the  examination  papers  of  the  university.  The 
work  was  an  acceptable  one  to  scho^rs,  and  those 
interested  in  the  educational  discipline  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  .wed  as  to  the  general 
"reader. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Bristed  Aas  passed  much  of 
his  time  ia  Pans,  and  in  the  summer  at  Baden- 
Baden.  In  a  frequent  correspondence  with  the 
New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  he  has  recorded 
the  life  of  Europe  pacing  under  his  eye,  in  mat- 
ters of  art,  literature,  the  drama,  and  the  social 
aspect  of  the  times. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Bristed  exhibit  the  union 
of  the  man  of  the  world  and  of  books.  His  pie- 
tares  of  society  are  somewhat  remarkable  for  a 
vein  of  freedom  and  candor  of  statement.  As  a 
critic  of  Greek  a$d  Latin  classical  topics  he  is  dili- 
gent and  acute,  displaying  some  of  tiie  best  quali- 
ties of  the  trained  English  university  man.  He 
has  also  published  numerous  joccasional  clever 
poetical  translations  of  classical  niceties  from 
Theocritus,  Ovid,  and  such  moderns  as  Walter 
de  Mapes. 

**  Mr.  Bristecf,  who  has  resided  at  Washing- 
ton, published  in  1867  The  Interference  TJieory 
of  Government —  a  book  denunciatory,  on  princi- 
ple, of  the  taring  and  of  prohibitory  liquor  laws. 
A  volume  of  fugitive  articles  was  privately  print- 
ed by  him.  at  Baden,  in  1858,  entitled  Pieces  of  a 
Broizen-down  Gritw.  He  died  January  14, 18Y4. 

He  had  of  late  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Gchlaasy,  both  anonymously  and  under  his 
signature  of  "Carl  Benson."  In  1872  he 
brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  Ms  Wwe  Tears 
in  an  English  Unwernty.  A  volume  of 
Anacreontics  was  printed  for  private  circulation. 

HEKRY  E,  JACKSOST 

WAS  born  at  Athens,  Georgia,  in  1820.  He  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  formerly  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Franklin  college  in  that 
state.  He  was  educated  to  the  bar,  and  early 
held  the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney 
for  Georgia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  he  raised  at  Savannah  a  company 
of  one  hundred  men,  called  the  Jasper  Greens; 
marched  to  Columbus  to  form  a  regiment ;  wa° 


elected  colonel,  proceeded  to  Mexico,  and  served 
with  distinction.  On  his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Georgia.  For  five  years  he  was 
Kesldent  Minister  at  Vienna,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1853.  During  the  rebellion,  he 
served  as  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

In  1850  Mr.  Jackson  published  a  volume,  a 
collection  of  fugitive  verses,  Tallulah  and  other 
Poems.  Its  themes  are  chiefly  local,  and  of  a 
patriotic  interest,  or  occupied  with  the  fireside 
affections.  The  expression  is  spirited  and  manly. 
His  Georgia  lyrics,  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  of  the  state,  are  animated  and  truthful 
productions. 


THE  IJYE-OAK. 


"With  his  gnarled  old  arms,  and  his  iron  form, 

Majestic  in  the  wood, 
From  age  to  age,  in  the  sun  and  storm, 

The  live-oak  long  hath  stood ; 
With  his  stately  air,  that  grave  old  tree. 

He  stands  like  a  hooded  monk, 
With  the  grey  moss  waving  solemnly 

Prom  his  shaggy  limbs  and  trunk 

And  the  generations  come  and  go, 

And"  still  he  stands  upright, 
And  he  sternly  looks  on  the  wood  below, 

As  conscious  of  his  might 
But  a  mourner  sad  is  the  hoary  tree, 

A  mourner  sad  and  lone, 
And  is  clothed  in  funeral  drapery 

For  the  long  since  dead  and  gone. 

For  the  Indian  hunter  beneath  his  shade 

Has  rested  from  the  chase; 
And  he  here  has  woo'd  his  dusky  maid — 

The  d&rk-eyed  of  her  race ; 
And  the  tree  is  red  with  the  gusMag  gore 

As  the  wild  deer  panting  dies : 
But  the  maid  is  gone,  and  the  chase  is  o'er, 

And  the  old  oak  hoarsely  sighs. 

In  former  days,  when  the  battle's  din 
Was  loud  amid  the  land, 

Jn  his  friendly  shadow,  few  and  thin, 
Have  gathered  Freedom's  band ; 

And  the  stern  old  oak,  how  proud  was  he 
To  shelter  hearts  so  brave ! 

But  they  all  are  gone — -the  bold  and  free—- 
And he  moans  above  their  grave. 

And  the  aged  oak,  with  his  locks  of  grey, 

Is  ripe  for  the  sacrifice ; 
For  the  worm  arid  decay,  no  lingering  prey, 

Shall  he  tower  towards  the  skies! 
He  falls,  he  falls,  to  become  our  guard, 

The  bulwark  of  the  free, 
And  his  bosom  of  steel  is  proudly  bared 

To  brave  the  raging  sea  1 

When  the  battle  conies,  and  the  cannon's  roar 

Booms  o'er  the  shuddering  deep, 
Then  nobly  hell  bear  the  bold  hearts  o'er 

The  waves,  with  bounding  leap. 
Oh  1  may  those  hearts  be  as  firm  and  true, 

When  the  war-clouds  gather  dun, 
As  the  glorious  oak  that  proudly  grew 

Beneath  our  southern  sun. 

HENRY  W.  PAEKER, 

THE  KEY.  HE^BT  W.  PARKER,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  pub- 
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lished  at  Auburn,  Few  York,  in  1850.  It  is  a 
delicate  book,  with  many  proofs  of  refinement  and 
scholarship,  while  a  C2rtain  philosophical  texture 
runs  through  it.  An  appendix  contains  several 
ingenious  and  fine-thoughted  prose  paper?. 

In  1851  Mr.  Parker  recited  a  poem,  The  Story 
of  a  Soul,  before  the  Psi  Upsilon  Convention  at 
Hamilton  College* 

**  A  volume  of  Terse  ly  H.  W.  P.  was  issued 
in  1862. 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  »EABw 

Go  forth  and  breathe  the  purer  air  with  me, 

And  leave  the  city's  sounding  streets; 
There  is  another  city,  sweet  to  see, 

Whose  heart  with  no  delirium  beats ; 
The  solid  earth  beneath  it  never  feels 

The  dance  of  joy,  the  rush  of  care, 
The  jar  of  toil,  the  mingled  roll  of  wheels; 

But  all  is  peace  and  beauty  there. 

Ko  spacious  mansions  stand  in  stately  rows 

Along  thai  city's  silent  ways ; 
$o  lofty  wdl,  nor  level  pavement,  glows, 

Unshaded  from  the  summer  rays ; 
Ho  costly  merchandise  is  heaped  around, 

No  pictures  stay  the  passer-by, 
JSfor  plumed  soldiers  march  to  music's  sound, 

Eor  toys  and  trifles  tire  the  eye.  * 

The  narrow  streets  are  fringed  with  living  green, 

And  weave  about  in  mazes  there ; 
.  The  many  hills  bewilder  all  the  scene, 

And  shadows  veil  the  noonday  glare. 
No  clanging  bells  ring  out  the  fleeting  hours, 

But  sunlight  glimmers  softly  thro', 
And  marks  the  voiceless  time  in  golden  showers 

On  velvet  turf  arid  lakelets  blue. 

The  palaces  are  sculptured  shafts  of  stone 

That  gleam  in  beauty  thro'  the  trees; 
The  cottages  are  mounds  with  flowers  o'ergrown ; 

JSo  princely  church  the  stranger  sees, 
But  all  the  grove  its  pointed  arches  rears, 

And  tinted  lights  shine  thro*  the  leaves, 
And  prayers  are  rained  in  every  mourner's  tears 

Who  for  the  dead  in  silence  grieves. 

And  when  dark  night  descends  upon  the  tombs, 

No  reveller's  song  nor  watchman's  voice 
Is  here  I  no  nlusic  comes  from  lighted  rooms 

Where  swift  feet  fly  and  hearts  rejoice ; 
Tis  darkness,  silence  all ;  no  sound  is  heard 

Except  the  wind  that  sinks  and  swells, 
The  lonely  whistle  of  the  midnight  bird, 

And  brooks  that  ring  their  crystal  bells. 

A  city  strange  and  still  I — its  habitants 

Are  warmly  housed,  yet  they  are  poor — 
Are  poor,  yet  have  no  wish,  nor  woes  and  wants ; 

The  broken  heart  is  crushed  no  more, 
No  love  is  interchanged,  nor  bought  and  sold, 

Ambition  sleeps,  the  innocent 
Are  safe,  the  miser  counts  no  more  his  gold, 

But  rests  at  last  and  is  content 

A  city  strange  and  sweet! — its  dwellers  sleep 

At  dawn,  and  in  meridian  light, — 
At  sunset  still  they  dream  in  slumber  deep, 

Nor  wake  they  in  the  weary  night; 
And  none  of  them  shall  feel  the  hero's  kiss 

On  Sleeping  Beauty's  lip  that  fell, 
And  woke  a  palace  from,  a  trance  of  bliss 

That  long  had  bound  it  by  a  spell 

A  city  strange  and  sad  — we  walk  the  grounds, 
Or  seek  some  mount,  and  see  afar 


The  living  cities  shine,  and  list  the  sounds 
Of  throbbing  boat  and  thundering  car. 

And  we  may  go  ;  but  all  the  dwellers  here, 
In  autumn's  blush,  in  winter's  snow, 

In  spring  and  summer's  bloom,  from  year  to  year, 
They  ever  come,  and  never  go  ! 

CHAELES  G.  EASTMAN, 

OP  Vermont,  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Ver- 
mont Patriot  at  Montpelier,  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  Poems  published  in  1848,  They  are 
marked  by  facility  in  the  use  of  lyric  and  ballad 
measures,  and  many  are  in  a  familiar  sportive 
vein. 


The  fanner  sat  in  his  easy  chair 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 
While  his  hale  old  wife  with  busy  care 

Was  clearing  the  dinner  away  ; 
A  sweet  little  girl  with  fine  blue  eyes 
On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching  flies. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head, 

With  a  tear  on  his  wrinkled  fnce, 
He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead, 

Had  sat  in  the  self-same  place; 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  his  half-shut  eye, 
*'  Don't  smoke  1"  said  the  child,  **  how  it  makes  you 
cry  I" 

The  house-dog  lay,  stretched  out  on  the  floor 

Where  the  shade  after  noon  used  to  steal, 
The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 
Was  turning  the  spinning  wheel, 
And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantel-tree 
Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three,— 

Still  the  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 
While  close  to  his  heaving  breast, 
The  moistened  brow  and  the  cheek  so  fair 

Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  pressed  ; 
His  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay  — 
Fast  asleep  were  they  both,  that  summer  day  I 

JOHN  OEVILLE  TEEEY, 

OF  Orient,  a  village  of  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island, 
published  in  New  York  in  1850  a  volume  of  cha- 
racteristic rural  life,  entitled  The  Poems  ofj.  0. 
T^  consisting  of  Song,  Satire,  and  Pastoral  De- 
scriptions, chiefly  depicting  the  Scenery,  and  illus- 
trating the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
and  Present  Inhabitants  of  Long  Island.  The 
book  answers  to  its  title.  The  versos  are  written 
with  ease  and  fervor,  though  sometimes  careless- 
ly, and  have  a  genuine  flavor  of  reality  in  the  por- 
traits of  individuals,  the  various  characteristics 
of  nature  and  the  seasons,  the  sea,  and  landscape. 
In  his  patriotic  and  satirical  effusions,  the  author 
has  something  of  the  spirit  of  Freneau. 

AFNT  DESTAH. 

Embowered  in  shade,  by  the  side  of  a  wood, 
The  cot  of  aunt  Dinali  delightfully  stood, 
A  rural  retreat,  in  simplicity  drest, 
Sequestered  it  sat  like  a  bird  in  its  nest: 
Festooned  with  the  brier,  and  scented  with  rose, 
Its  windows  looked  out  on  a  scene  of  repose, 
Its  wood  all  in  green,  and  its  grass  all  in  bloom, 
Like  the  dwelling  of  peace  iu  a  grove  of  perfume. 

Tho'  the  skin  of  aunt  Dinah  was  black  as  a  coal, 
The  beams  of  affection  enlightened  her  soul  ; 
Like  gems  in  a  cavern,  that  sparkle  and  blaze, 
The  darkness  but  adds  to  the  strength  of  their  rays  ; 
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Or  the  moon  looking  out  from  her  evening  shrond, 
Or  the  sun  riding  forth  from  the  edge  of  a  cloud, 
So  benevolence  shone  in  her  actions  alway. 
And  the  darkness  of  life  became  radiant  with  day. 

"What  tho*  she  were  poor,  aunt  Dinah's  estate 
The  vorl  1  was  unable  to  give  or  create, 
Her  wealth  was  her  virtues,  and  brightly  they  shone, 
With  a  lustre  unborrowed,  and  beauty  their  own ; 
Her  nature  was  goodness,  her  heart  was  a  mine 
Of  jewels,  more  precious  than  words  can  define, 
And  she  gave  them  with  such  a  profusion  and  grace, 
Their  light  gave  complexion  and  hue  to  her  face. 

Aunt  Dinah  has  gone  to  the  land  of  the  good, 
And  her  ashes  repose  by  her  favorite  wood, 
But  her  lonely  old  cottage  looks  out  o'er  the  plain, 
As  if  it  would  welcome  its  mistress  again ; 
And  long  may  it  stand  in  that  rural  retreat, 
To  mind  us  of  her  we  no  longer  may  meet, 
When  we  go  after  blackberries,  joyful  and  gay, 
And  forget  the  kind  bostess  who  welcomed  us  aye, 

CHAELES  OSCAE  DUGUE, 

THE  author  of  several  volumes  of  poetry  in  the 
French  language,  is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  born  at 
New  Orleans,  May  1,  1821.  His  parents  "were 
both  Americans  by  birth,  of  French  descent.  He 
was  early  sent  to  France,  where  he  was  educated 
at  Clermont  Ferrand  in  Auvergne,  and  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Louis  in  Paris.  While  a  student,  he 
wrote  verses,  which  Chateaubriand  commended 
for  their  noble  and  natural  expression,  without 
affectation  or  extravagance.  Thus  eneouniged, 
on  his  return  to  New  Orleans,  he  published  in  1817 
his  Essau  Pottiques,  the  topics  of  which  are 
descriptions  of  Southern  scenery,  sentimental  and 
occasional  poems.  In  1852  he  published  two 
dramatic  works,  on  subjects  drawn  from  the  ro- 
mantic legends  of  Louisiana; — MUa  on,  La  Mort 
<t&  La  Salle,  aad  L&  Oygne,  ou  Mingo,  an  Indian 
plot,  in  which  Tecnroseh  is  one  of  the  characters, 
in  the  same  year  he  took  the  field  as  editor  of  a 
daily  paper  in  $few  Orleans,  I 'OrUanais,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  Compromise  Resolutions  Mr. 
Dugue  is  now  a  member  of  the  bar  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  has  written  a  manuscript  work,  en- 
titletl  PMlosophie  Morale,  which  is  to  be  publish- 
ed in  French  and  English. 

XATIEE  DONALD  MACLEOD. 
MB.  McLEoo  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander- 
McLeod,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  eminence, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1794,  and  the 
grandson  of  Kiel  McLeod,  the  entertainer  of  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Mull  in  the%  Hebrides.  Mr.  McLeod 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  17, 
182L  and  took  orders  In  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
1845.  After  being  settled  for  a  short  tiuae  in  a 
country  parish,  he  in  1848  visited  Europe,  where 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Since  his  return 
In  1852,  Mr.  McLeod  has  devoted  himself  to* 
authorship,  a  career  which  he  commenced  at  an 
early  age,  having  contributed  tales  and  poems 
to  the  New  Yorker  in  1841.  He  has  published 
PynnsJiurst,  his  Wandering*  and  liu  Ways  of 
Thinking,  a  romance  of  European  travel,  The 
Blood-Stone,  a  story  of  talismanic  influence,  Les- 
cure,  or  the  Last  Marquis,  and  the  Life  of  SIF 
"Walter  Scott,  prepared  from  the  life  by  Lockhart. 


**His  last  w.orks  were  biographies  of  Fer- 
nando Wood,  and  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
was  subsequently  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  died  from 
injuries  received  in  a  railroad  accident  near  Cin- 
cinnati, July  20,  1865. 


E.  Gk  &QUIEB. 

EpKEA.nr  GEORGE-  SQUIER  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Bethlehem,  Albany  County,  New  York,  June 
17,  1821.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Cornet 
Auditor  Samuel  Squier,  one  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's lieutenants,  who  figures  in  the  Correspon- 
dence, the  u  Thirty-Five  Unpublished  Letters  of 
Cromwell,"  communicated  to  the  historian  Carlyle, 
and  published  by  him  in  Eraser's  Magazine. 

The  younger  sons  of  this  Samuel  Squier  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  their  descendants  took  an 
active  part  in  the  colonial  events  which  followed 
the  Restoration.  The  greatgrandfather  of  our 
author,  Philip  Squier,  served  under  Wolcott  in 
the  capture  of  Louisburg ;  and  his  grandfather, 
Ephraim  Squier,  fought  side  by  side  with  Col. 
J£nowlton  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  also  with 
Arnold  in  the  te:  rible  winter  journey  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  Kennebee,  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada.  He  lived  to  be  one  of  the  vete- 
rans of  the  war,  dying  in  1842  at  the  venerable 
age  of  ninety-seven.  The  father  of  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch  is  a  devoted  Methodist 
minister  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  and 
of  Vermont.  In  his  youth,  Squier  obtained. Ms 
education  according  to  the  New  England  fashion, 
by  working  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  teaching 
a  common  school  in  winter.  At  eighteen,  we 
find  him  attempting  Btemtar©  in  the  publication 
of  a  little  paper  in  the  village  of  Charltoo,  Sara- 
toga, County,  wMe  raore  serioiisiy  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  p'K>fessioE  of  a  Civil  Engineer.  The 
disastrous  period  of  18S7— $9,  which  put  a  stop  for 
a  time  to  aH  works  of  public  improvement,  ne- 
cessarily diverted  Mr.  Squier  from  the  career 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  His  know- 
ledge of  engineering,  however,  has  since  been  of 
the  most  effectual  service  to  him,  in  his  investiga- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  contribut- 
ed much  to  their  success.  Diverted  in  this  man- 
ner from,  his  profession,  Mr.  Squier  next  made  his 
appearance  in  print,  in  1840,  as  the  editor  of  a 
monthly  periodical  in  Albany,  entitled  Parlor 
Magazine,  which  lasted  a  year,  and  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  Poefs  Magazine,  based  upon 
the  idea  of  making  a  contemporaneous  collection 
of  American  poetry,  a  sort  of  National  Antholo- 
gy. But  two  numbers  were  issued. 

His  next  effort  was  of  more  pith  and  import- 
ance, in  his  contributions  to  and  virtual  editorship 
of  the  New  York  State  Mechanic  (1841-2),  pub- 
lished at  Albany,  and  occupied  with  the  interests 
of  the  mechanics,  and  a  change  in  the  prison 
system  of  the  state,  injurious  to  their  callings. 
At  this  time  he  prepared  a  volume  of  information 
on  the  Chinese.* 

In  1843  be  went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 


*  The  Chinese  as  the7  are,  Ac.,  by  Or.  T.  Lay ;  -with  Eltosfara- 
tive  and  Corroborative  Notes,  Additional  Chapters  on  the  An- 
cient and  Modern  History,  Ancient  and  Mod«ni  Intercourse. 
&c.  ByE.G.Sqnier,  8vo.  Albany. 
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for  two  years  edited  the  Hartford  Daily  Journal, 
an  ardent  advocate  of  Henry  Clay,  as  a  type  of 
American  character ;  and  to  his  duties  as  editor 
aided  the  part  of  an  efficient  organizer  of  the 
Whig  party  in  Connecticut. 

Early  in  1845,  Mr.  Squier  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Sciafo  Gazette  published  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  with  which  he  retained  his  connexion  for 
nearly  three  years,  interrupted  only  by  his  elec- 
tion as  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  during  the  winter  of  1 847-S.  Immedi ately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Ohio,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Davis,  he  commenced  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a 
voluminous  Memoir,  which  was  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  constitutes  -the  first 
volume  of  its  Contributions  to  Knowledge? 

Previously  to  this,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Squier 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  venerable 
Albert  Gallatin,  at  whose  request  he  prepared  a 
Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  We^t, 
which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  and  also  in  a  se- 
parate form.f 


The  work  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, in  the  number,  variety,  and  value  of  the 
facts  which  it  embodies,  is  -  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  a  front  rank  in  all  that  relates  to  American 
Archaeology.  The  memoir  of  Mr.  Caleb  Atwater 
published  in  1820^  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  was,  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  the  only  authority 

*  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  com- 
prising the  Results  of  Extensive  Original  Surveys  and  Ex- 
plorations. By  E.  G.  Squier,  A.M.,  and  E.  H.  Davis,  M.D 
4to.  pp.  400.  ^ 

t  Ooservations  on  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  Mis- 
pissippi  Valley,  the  Character  ot  the  Ancient  Earthworks 
Structure  and  Purposes  of  the  Mounds,  etc.,  etc.  By  E.  Gk 
Squier, 


on  the  subject.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
tt  it  is  very  incomplete,  has  many  mistakes,  and  is 
in  no  degree  comparable  to  the  work  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  which  has  been 
accepted  as  a  standard  in  the  department  to 
which  it  relates.  The  results  of  Mr.  Squier's  in- 
quiries into  our  Western  antiquities  are  briefly ; 

1st.  That  the  earthworks  of  the  West  are  of  a 
high  but  indeterminate  antiquity ;  one,  neverthe- 
less, sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  physical  and 
natural  changes,  which,  in  historic  regions,  it  has 
required  thousands  of  years  to  bring  about. 

2d.  That  the  ancient  population  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  numerous  and  widely  spread,  as 
evinced  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
ancient  monuments,  and  the  extensive  range  of 
their  occurrence. 

3d.  That  this  population  was  essentially  homo- 
geneous in  blood,  customs,  and  habits ;  that  it 
was  stationary  and  agricultural;  and  although 
not  having  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  was 
nevertheless  possessed  of  systematic  forms  oT"" 
religion  and  government. 

4th.  That  the  facts  of  which  we  are  in  posses- 
sion, suggest  a  probable  ancient  connexion  be- 
tween the  race  of  the  mounds,  and  the  semi-civi- 
lized aboriginal  families  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  but  that  there  exists,  no  direct  evidence 
of  such  relationship. 

Upon  the  question,  What  became  of  the  race 
6f  the  Mounds  ?  Mr.  Squier  has  not,  we  believe, 
expressed  an  opinion.  His  writings,  however, 
imply  a  total  disregard  of  all  hypotheses  which 
Would  ascribe  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  to  others  than  a  purely  aboriginal 
origin,  as  idle  puerile  fancies. 

The  "Ancient  Monuments"  was  followed  by 
another  publication  from  Mr.  Souier's  pen  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1849; — Aboriginal 
Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  Ori- 
ginal Surveys  and  Explorations,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  work 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  in  a  volume 
entitled,  Antiquities  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  a  Supplement  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
West.  This  work  established  that  the  small 
and  irregular  earthworks,  and  other  aboriginal 
remains,  north-east  of  the  great  lakes,  were 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
and  were  probably  due  to  the  Indian  tribes 
found  in  occupation  of  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery. 

When  General  Taylor  became  President  in  1848, 
Mr.  Squier  received  the  appointment  of  Charge 
d' Affaires  of  the  United  ^tates  to  the  republics  of 
Central  America,  in  the  discharge  of  •which  he  ne- 
gotiated three  treaties  with  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador  respectively.  As  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  American  rights  and  interests,  as  well  a§ 
•of  the  political  independence  of  the  Central  Ame- 
rican States,  he  secured  a  personal  influence  on  the 
Isthmus  which  has  been  directed  to  several  ob- 
jects of  political  and  general  interest,  amongst 
which  the  opening,  on  most  advantageous  terms, 
of  two  new  inter-oceanic  routes,  is  not  the  least. 
His  dispatches,  published  under  order  of  Con- 
gress, fill  two  considerable  volumes.  He  never- 
theless found  time,  in  the  short  period  of  his  of- 
ficial duties,  which  were  brought  to  a  termination 
on  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  to  make  various 
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explorations  into  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
an  account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  general 
political  and  social  observations,  etc.,  is  included 
in  his  two  valuable  volumes  entitled  Nicaragua; 
its  People,  Scenery,  and  Monument*,  published 
in  1852,  which  in  original  investigation,  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  picturesque  narrative,  is  a  com- 
panion to  Stepbens's  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Yucatan. 

Mr.  Squier  had  previously,  in  1851,  published 
Ms  volume.  The  ffeipent  Sywibol,  w  the  Wt*r*hip 
of  the  Reciprocal  Principles  *>f  Nature  in  Ante- 
rzioz,  the  object  of  which  seems- to  have  been  to 
show  that  the  many  resemblances,  amounting  in 
some  in>tances  to  identities,  between  the  manners, 
customs,  institutions,  and  especially  religions,  of 
the  great  families  of  men  in  the*  old  and  new 
world,  were  not  necessarily  derivative,  or  the  re- 
sults of  connexions  or  relations-hip,  recent  or  re- 
mote. On  the  contrary,  that  these  resembknces 
are  due  to  like  organizations,  influenced  by  com- 
mon natural  suggestions,  and  the  moulding  force 
of  circumstances. 

On  the  publication  of  the  work  on  Nicaragua, 
Mr.  Squier  visited  Europe,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  chief  geographical  and  ethnological 
societies  of  England,  Germany,  and  France ;  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Humboldt,  Eitter 
(who  has  introduced  a  translation  of  his  work  on 
Nicaragua  to  t!ia  Garmaa  public),  Lepsius, 
Jomaril,  Maury,  and  the  remaining  leaders  of 
archaeological  and  geographical  science.  The 
first  diplo:n.i  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
France,  for  1353,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sqnier, 
who  was  at  tha  same  time  elected  associate  of  the 
National  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  France,  an 
honor  which  haj  beea  conferred  upon  only  one 
other  Amaricai,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

While  in  Ear  ope  Mr.  Squier  kept  up  his  taste 
far  antiquariaa  inreitigatioas  by  a,a  examinatioa 
of  the  remains  afe  Stonehenge,  the  results  of  which 
w^re  comnrjaicated  ia  a  paper  to  the  American 
Ethnological  Society.  He  also,  ia  conjunction 
with  Lord  Loa<lesborongh,  made  some  interesting 
explorations  amongst  the  early  British  barrows  of 
the  north  of  England,  near  Scarborough. 

In  1833  Mr.  S  juier  agaia  visited  Central  Ame- 
rica for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  line  of 
aa  iater-oc^aaic  railway,  which  his  deductions  on 
his  previous  visit  had  led  him  to  consider  possi- 
ble, betwesa  soai3  conveaient  harbor  oa  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  aad  the  Bay  of  £ oaseca  oa  the  Pa- 
cific. The  remit  of  this  special  poiat  of  investi- 
gation has  been  communicated  to  the  public  ia 
Mr.  Squier's  preliminary  report  of  the  Honduras 
later-Oceanic  Railway  Company,  of  which  he  is 
Secretary.  His  farther  observations  and  adven- 
tures, at  this  tira.3,  are  iaclude-1  in  the  two  works 
which  he  has  prepare  1,  eatitled  Honduras  and 
Sxn  Saloaior,  Geographical,  Himtor.Gal,  and  Sta- 
tistiGil,  with  original  maps  and  illustrative 
sketches,  aad  a  more  personal  volume.  Hunting 
a  PJM,  comprising  advouture*,  observations,  and 
impression-}  daring  a  year  of  active  explorations 
in  the  States  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  aad  Saa 
Salvador,  Central  America.  The  numerous  illus- 
trations to  these  works  are  remarkable  for  their 
merit.  They  are  from  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
Mr.  I).  0.  Hitchcock,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Squier 
oa  hi*  journeys  as  draftsman.  The  various  vo- 
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cabularie^,  plan*?,  drawings  of  monument*,  and 
other  archjB'jlogical  material*  collected  during 
tlm  last  expedition,  ife  is  presumed  will  be  embo- 
died in  a  separate  form. 

Beside -5  the  writings  which  we  have  enumerat* 
ed,  Mr.  S;pier  has  been  an  industrious  contribu- 
tor to  the  periodical,  newspaper,  and  scientific 
literature  of  the  clay,  oa  topics  of  politics  affect- 
ing the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  with  the 
States  of  Central  America;  the  antiquities  and 
ethnology  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  country, 
in  various  journals,  aad  in  the  Traasactions  of  the 
Americaa  Ethnological  Society,  of  which  he  has 
beea  a  promiaeat  member. 

**Ia  1863  Mr.  Squier  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  to  Peru.  Eight  years  later 
he  was  chosen  first  president  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  of  New  York.  His  recent 
works  comprise :  Waihna,  or  Adventures  on  the 
Mosquito  Shore,  1855;  The  State*  of  Central 
America,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Honduras  Inter- 
Oceanic  Railway,  1858;  Monograph  on  the  Au- 
thors who  have  Written  on  the  Languages  of 
Central  America  ;  Tropical  Fibres  :  Their  Pro- 
duction and  Economic  Extraction,  1861 ;  Is 
Cotton  "King"?  Sources  of  Cotton  Supply* 
1861 ;  and  a  new  edition  of  Honduras,  Descrip- 
tive, Historical,  and  Statistical,  1871.  He  is 
understood  to  be  the  editor  of  Mr.  Frank  Les- 
lie's publications. 

ELISHA  KE23T  KAKE, 

THE  eminent  Arctic  explorer,  was  bora  in  Phila- 
delphia,, Feb.  3,  1822.  lie  took  his  degree  at  the 
Medical  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1843  ; 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  assistant 
surgeon,  and  was  attached  as  a  physician,  to  the 
first  American  embassy  to  China,  AvaiKng  him- 
self of  the  facilities  of  Ms  position,  he  visited 
parts  of  China,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  the 
interior  of  Indian  He  is  said  to  have  beea  the 
second,  if  not  the  first  person,  having  beea  cer- 
tainly the  first  white  person,  to  descend  the  crater 
of  the  Tael  of  Luzon,  suspended  by  a  bamboo  rope 
around  his  body,  from  a  projecting  crag,  two 
hundred  and  three  feet  above  the  scoriae  and 
debris.  Upon  this  expedition,  or  oae  which  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  from  the  Ladrones  who 
assailed  him,  sustained  snccessfally  an  attack  of 
aa  entire  tribe  of  savages  of  the  Negrito  race,  and 
was  exposed  to  hardships  under  which  Ms  travel- 
ling companion^  Baron  Loe  of  Pmssia>  sank  and 
died  at  Java.  After  this  lie  ascended  the  Nile  to 
the  confines  of .  Nubia,  and  passed  a  season  in 
Egypt  He  travelled  through  Greece  on  foot, 
and  returaed  in  1846  through  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  aad  whea  there,  in  1847,  made  aa 
effort  to  visit  the  slave  marts  of  "Whydah.  He 
took  the  African  fever,  and  was  sent  home  in  a 
very  precarious  state  of  health,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  sufficiently  to  visit  Mexico 
during  the  war  as  a  volunteer.  He  made  his  way 
through  the  enemy's  country  with  despatches  for 
the  American  Commander-ia-Chief  from  the 
President,  with  the  notorious  spy  company  of  the 
brigand  Domingnez  as  his  escort;  and,  after  a 
successful  engagement  with,  a  party  of  the  enemy; 
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whom  they  encountered  at  Hopalnca,  he  was 
forced  to  combat  his  companions  single-handed  to 
save  the  lives  of  hw  prisoners,  Major-General 
Torrejon,  General  Gaona,  and  others,  from  their 
fury.  He  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and 
was  badly  wounded ;  but  was  restored -to  health 
by  the  hospitality  and  kind  nursing  of  the  grateful 
Mexicans,  particularly  the  Gaona  family  of  Puebla, 
by  whom  he  was  thus  enabled  to  remain  on 
service  in  Mexico  till  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
When  the  first  Grinnell  Expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  Sir  John  Franklin  was  projected  in  1850, 
Dr.  Kane  was  appointed  senior  surgeon  and 
naturalist  of  the  squadron,  composed  of  the  Ad- 
vance and  the  Rescue,  which  set  sail  from  New 
York  May  22  of  that  year,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  De  Haven.  After  traversing  the  waters  of 
Baffin's  Bay  to  MelvilL  Bay  the  expedition  crossed 
•  to  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow  Straits,  and 
ascended  Wellington  Channel,  where  the  notable 
discoveries  were  niado  winch  have  given  to  the 
map  of  the  world  the  names  of  Maury  Channel, 
Grinnell  Land,  and  Mount  Franklin.  The  winter 
was  passed  by  the  expedition  imbedded  in  the  ice 
floe.  From  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1831,  to 
the  fifth  of  June,  the  vessels  drifted  a  distance  of 
six  hundred  miles,  when  the  ice  pack  immediately 
surrounding  them  was  broken  up  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
At  this  time  Dr.  Kane  met  Lieut.  Bellot,  the 
young  French  officer  whose  melancholy  fate  in  the 
Arctic  Regions  in  August,  1853,  was  so  greatly 
enhanced  to  the  public  mind  by  the  successful 
results  of  the  efforts  at  discovery  which  were 
announced  at  the  same  moment  with  his  death. 


lie  was  -then  attached  to  the  Prince  Albert  of  the 
English  expedition.  After  visiting  the  Greenland 
settlements  of  Proven  and  Uppernavik,  with  an 
unsuccessful  attempt,  against  floes  and  icebergs, 
to  resume  the  search  through  Wellington  Channel, 


the  expedition  returned  to  New  York  in  September. 
The  duties  and  scientific  employments  of  Dr. 
Kane  during  the  voyage  were  arduous  and  con- 
stant. After  his  return  he  employed  himself  upon 
the  preparation  of  his  journal  for  publication,  and 
bringing  before  the  public  in  lectures  tt  Washing- 
ton and  the  chief  Atlantic  cities,  his  views  in  re- 
ference to  another  attempt  at  Arctic  discovery. 
His  account  of  his  voyage,  The  U.  S.  Grinnell 
Expedition,  in  Search  of  Sir  Jvhn  Franklin;  A 
Pcnonal^  Narrative,  was  written  and  left  for  pub- 
lication in  the  hands  of  the  Harpers,  when  he 
sailed  on  his  second  Arctic  expedition  from  Hew 
York,  on  the  31st  May,  1863,  in  command  of  the 
Advance,  fitted  out  by  the  liberality  of  Mr,  Grin- 
nell of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Peabody,  the  wealthy 
broker  of  London.  His  design  on  this  voyage  was 
to  advance  to  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1854  traverse  with  clogs  and 
sledges  the  upper  portions  of  the  peninsula  or 
island  of  Greenland,  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  the 
supposed  open  Polar  sea. 

The  publication  of  the  book  which  Dr.  Kane 
had  left  behind  him  was  delayed  by  the  burning 
of  the  edition,  just  then  completed,  at  the  great 
fire  of  the  Messrs.  Harper's  establishment  in  Cliff 
and  Pearl  streets  in  December,  1853.  The  stereo- 
type plates  were  saved,  and  the  work  was  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1 834.  It  is  written  with 
great  fidelity  and  spirit,  in  a  irtyle  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  life  and  energy  of  the  man.  Its 
descriptions  are  vivid,  and  its  felicity  of  expression 
remarkable,  illuminating  to  the  unscientific  reader 
the  array  of  professional  and  technical  terms  with 
which  the  snl  ject  is  appropriately  invested.  There 
is  a  frosty  crystallization,  as  it  were,  about  the 
style,  in  keeping  with  the  theme.  The  scientific 
merits  of  the  work  are  important,  particularly  in 
the  careful  study  of  the  ice  formations,  on  which 
subject  Dr.  Kane  has  mentioned  his  intention  to 
prepare  an  elaborate  essay  for  the  Smithsonian 
publications.  Hot  the  least  attraction  of  the  book 
are  the  numerous  careful  drawings  and  spirited 
illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  Dr.  Kane  himself. 

Dr.  Kane  has  also  been  a  contributor  to  the 
scientific  journals  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
1843  he  published  a  paper  on  Kyestine,  which 
was  well  received  by  the  medical  profession. 


ARCTIC  INCIDENTS. 


I  employed  thc*d:eary  intervals  of  leisure  that 
heralded  our  Christmas  in  tracing  some  Flemish  por- 
traitures of  things  about  me.  The  scenes  themselves 
had  interest  at  the  time  for  the  parties  who  figured 
in  them;  and  I  believe  that  is  reason  enough,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  modern  academics,  for  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  public  eye.  I  copy  them  from 
my  scrap-book,  expurgating  only  a  little. 

"We  have  almost  reached  the  solstice;  and  things 
are  so  quiet  that  I  may  as  well,  before  I  fo?  get  "it,  tell 
you  something  about  the  cold  in  its  sensible  effects, 
and  the  way  in  which  as  sensible  people  we  met  it. 

"  You  •will  see,  by  turning  to  the  early  part  of  my 
journal,  that  the  season  we  now  look  back  upon  as 
the  perfection  of  summer  contrast  to  this  outrageous 
"winter  was  in  fact  no  summer  at  all,  We  had  the 
young  ice  forming  round  us  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
were  measxirir.g  snow-falls,  while  you  were  sweating 
under  your  grass-cloth.  Yet  I  remember  it  as  a 
time  of  sunny  recreation,  when  we  shot  bears  upon 
the  floes,  and  were  scrambling  merrily  over  glaciers 
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and  mnnlcrirp  rotgesin  the  bng?  t  glare  of  our  dhy- 
midi.iglit.  Like  a  complninirg  b;ute,  I  thought  it 
cold  the:: — I,  who  am  blistered  if  I  touch  a  brass 
button  or  a  ramrod  "without  a  woollen  mit. 

44  The  cold  came  upon  us  gradually.  The  first 
Hi 1 1  g  thnt  really  struck  me  was  the  fieezi:  g  up  of 
our  "water-easts,  the  diip-can<lle  appearju.ee  of  the 
iur.g-lioles  and  our  inability  to  lay  the  tin  -cup  down 
for  a  five-minutes7  pan?e  without  Jbnrirg  its  contents 
made  solid.  Kext  came  the  complete  iiiLbUity  to 
obtain  drink  without  manufaeturii  g  it.  For  a  loi  g 
time  we  had  collected  our  water  from  the  beautiful 
fresh  pools  of  the  icebergs  ard  iloes ;  now  we  had  to 
quarry  out  the  blocks  in  f.ii  ty,  glassy  lumps,  and 
then  melt  it  in  tii.s  for  our  daily  <hii.k.  TLis  wasiu 
Wellington  Channel 

"  liy-aiid-by  the  sludge  which  "we  passed  through 
as  we  travelled  became  pancakes  ni.d  snow-baas, 
"We  were  glued  np.  Yet,  even  as  late  as  the  llth  of 
September,  I  collected  a  floweiiig  Fotenlilla  fiom 
Bai low's  Inlet.  Lut  row  anytlui  g  moist  or  wet 
began  to  strike  me  as  eomethii  g  to  be  looked  at — a 
cm  ions,  out-of-the-way  production,  like  the  bits  of 
b'.oken  ice  round  a  can  of  mi;  t-jtilep.  Cur  decks 
became  dry,  a*>d  studded  with  botryoidal  lumps  of 
dirty  fbot-trcdden  ice.  Ihe  riggirg  Lad  nightly  ac- 
cumulations of  rime,  and  we  k'an.ed  to  be  careful 
about  coiled  ropes  and  iron  work.  On  the  4th  of 
October  we  had  a  mean  temperature  below  zero. 

**  By  this  time  our  little  ei.terii  g  hatchwny  had 
become  so  complete  a  mass  of  icicles,  that  we  had  to 
give  it  up,  and  resort  to  our  winter  door- way.  The 
openirg  of  a.  door  was  now  the  signal  for  a  gush  of 
smoke-like  vapor:  every  stove-pipe  sent  out  clouds 
of  purple  steam  ;  and  a  mail's  breath  looked  liketho 
firii'g  of  a  pistol  on  a  small  scale. 

**  ATI  our  entab.es  became  laughably  consolidated, 
and  after  different  fashions,  requirii  g  r.o  su.all  cs 
perieni;e  before  we  learned  to  manage  the  pec  iliari- 
ties  of  their  changed  condition.  Thus,  dried  apples 
beca  ne  one  solid  breecial  mass  of  imputed  angu- 
larities, a  co  glomerate  of  sliced  chalcedony.  Dried 
peaches  the  same.  To  get  these  out  of  the  barrel,  or 
the  barrel  out  of  them,  was  a  matter  impossible. 
We  found,  after  many  trials,  that  the  shortest  a:^d 
best  plan  was  to  cut  up  both  fruit  and  barrel  by  re- 
peatel  blows  with  a  heavy  axe,  taking  the  lumps 
below  to  thaw.  Saur-kraut  resembled  mica,  or  rather 
talco*e  slate.  A  crow-bar  with  chiseled  edge  ex- 
tracted the  lami'KB  bidly ;  but  it  was  perhaps  the 
best  tiling  we  could  resort  to. 

"Sugir  formed  a  very  funny  compound.  Take 
qt  s.  of  cork  raspings,  and  incorporate  therewith 
anolh  ir  q.  n,  of  liquid  giitta  percha  caoutchouc,  and 
allow  to  harden:  this  exteiii|>oran ecus  formula  will 
give  you  the  brown  sugar  of  our  winter  cruise. 
Extract  with  the  saw;  nothing  but  the  saw  will 
suit  Butter  and  lard,  less  changed,  require  a  henvy 
cold  chisel  and  mallet.  Their  fracture  is  ctmehoida1, 
with  hse:natitie  (iron-ore  pimpled)  surface.  Flaur 
undergoes  little  chaage,  and  molasses  can  at  — 2&* 
be  h  tit*  scooped,  half  cut  by.  a  stiff  iron  ladle. 

"  Pork  and  beef  are  rare  specimen  of  Florentine 
mos:iie,  emulating  the  lost  art  of  petrified  visceral 
monstrosities  seen,  at  the  medical  schools  of  Bologna 
and  Milan :  crow-bar  and  handspike  1  for  at  — 30° 
the  axe  can  hardly  chip  it  A  barrel  sawed  in  half, 
and  kept  for  two  duys  in  the  caboose  house  at  -{-7  6°, 
was  still  as  refractory  as  flint  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface.  A  similar  bulk  of  lamp  oil,  denuded  of  the 
staves,  stood  like  a  yellow  sandstone  roller  for  a 
gravel  walk. 

"  Ices  for  the  dessert  come  of  course  unbidden,  in 
all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  variety.  I  have 
tried  ray  inventive  powers  o.i  some  of  t!ien.  A 


Roman  punch,  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  noblest 
Ro  nan  ever  tas,.e  1,  formi  readily  at  — 20°.  Some 
siigire.l  cranberries,  with  a  little  butter  and  scald  it  g 
water,  and  you  have  an  impromptu  strawberry  ice 
Many  a  time  at  tho^e  funny  little  ja-ns,  that  we  call 
in  Philadelphia  '  parties,'  where  the  lady-hostels, 
glides  with  such  nicely-regulutel  indifference  through 
the  complex  machinery  &he  has  brought  together,  I 
have  thought  I  noticed  her  stolen  glance  of  anxiety 
at  the  cooing  doves,  whose  icy  bosoms  were  melting 
into  one  upo:i  the  supper-table  before  their  time. 
We  order  these  thing-?  better  i;i  the  Aretia.  Such  Is 
the  4  composition  and  fierce  quality'  of  our  ices,  that 
they  are  brought  in  serve  1  on  the  shaft  of  a  hickory 
broom  ;  a  transfixing  rod,  which  we  use  as  a  stirrer 
first  and  a  fork  afterward.  So  hard  is  this  termi- 
nating cylinder  of  ice,  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
truncheon  to  knock  down  an  ox.  The  only  difficulty 
is  in  the  processes  that  follow.  It  is  the  work  of 
time  and  energy  to  impress  it  with  the  carving- 
knife,  and  you  innst  handle  your  spoon  deftly,  or  It 
fastens  to  your  tongue.  One  of  our  mess  was  tempted 
the  other  day  by  the  crystal  transparency  of  an 
icicle  to  break  it  in  his  mouth  ;  one  piece  froze  to  his 
tongue,  and  two  others  to  his  lips,  and  each  carried 
')ff  the  skin :  the'  thermometer  was  at  — 28°.w 

Dr.  Kane  reached  Kew  York,  on  his  return 
j  from  his  second  Arctic  voyage,  as  commander  o1 
!  ltthe  Advance,"  October"  11,  1855,  nearly  two 
i  years  and  five  months  after  liis  departure  from 
1  that  port.  His  arrival  excited  great  interest  in 
the  public  mind,  already  stimulated  by  the  record 
of  his  previous  adventures;  and  when  liis  jour- 
nals and  narrative  appeared,  they  were  received 
with  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  This  new  work, 
to  which  he  at  once  devoted  himself  with  hk 
accustomed  energy,  bore  the  title,  Arctic  Explo- 
rations: the  Second  Grinnett  Expedition  m 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  1853,  '54,  '55.  It 
appeared,  lirie  his  previous  work,  illustrated  by 
an  extensive  series  of  animated  engravings  from 
the  author's  own  designs,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
at  Philadelphia,  In  1856,  and  in  a  short  time 
readied  a  sale  by  subscription  of  no  less  than 
sixty-five  thousand  copies.  The  book,  recount- 
ing a  remarkable  series  of  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, pursued  by  the  author  in  delicate 
health,  under  the  ^ctraordinary  severities  and 
trials  of  a  hitherto  untraversed  Arctic  region, 
was  written  in  the  same  terse,  forcible,  yet  nn- 
aifected  style  which  marked  his  previous  narra- 
tive. It  relates  the  story  of  the  voyage  accom- 
plished the  first  season  through  the  waters  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  to 
the  ultimate  station  of  the  brig  at  a  spot  in  lati- 
tude 78°  43'  K,  named  by  Dr.  Kane,  Rensselaer 
Harbor.  Prom  September,  1853,  to  June,  1855, 
an  interval  of  twenty-one  months,  including  two 
rigorous  winters,  this  ice- locked,  secluded  spot 
was  the  home  of  our  author.  Thence  the  expe- 
ditions of  parties  on  sledges  were  made,  which 
resulted  in  the  examination  of  the  far  northern 
coast -line,  and  the  probable  discovery  of  an  open 
Arctic  sea  surrounding  the  pole.  The  endurance 
of  the  hardships  of  privation,  of  cold  and  disease, 
in  these  two  winters,  called  forth  all  the  skill, 
experience,  and  heroism  of  Dr.  Kane,  who,  feeble 
as  he  was,  struggling  with  as  confirmed  heart 
disease,  bore  up  himself  and  sustained  the  health 
and  spirits  of  his  men.  When  the  party  was 
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fin'ally  compelled  -to  abandon  tlie  vessel,  in  the 
summer  of  1855,  their  resources,  physical  and 
mental,  were  again  severely  tested  in  the  journey 
by  boats  and  sledges  to  the  settled  parts  of 
Greenland.  There  they  happily  met  the  vessels 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
their  relief,  and  were  brought  in  safety  to  New 
York. 

The  narrative  of  the  expedition  which  esta- 
blished the  author's  high  rank  in  the  noble  list 
of  Arctic  explorers,  was  barely  finished  when 
lie  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  its  preparation  in  a 
voyage  to  Europe  for  his  health.  He  embarked 
in  the  steamer  Baltic,  at  2sTe\v  York,  in  October, 
1856,  and  reached  London  with  distressing  symp- 
toms of  consumption.  Hurrying  away  from  the 
oppressive  November  atmosphere  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  scientitic  honors  which  awaited 
him,  he  sailed  for  a  warmer  climate  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  reached  Cuba  by  the  way  of  St. 
Thomas  on  Christmas  Day.  There  he  was 
joined  by  his  mother  and  brother,  who  came 
from  his  home  to  soothe  his  parting  hours,  He 
died  at  Havana,  having  just  completed  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  February  16,  1857.  His  remains 
were  brought  with  the  most  distinguished  funeral 
honors  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  by  way  of  Now 
Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Balti- 
more^ and  were  finally  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his 
family  at  the  Laurel  -Hill  Cemetery. 

The  firm,  energetic,  modest,  truthful  character 
of  the  man  is  shown  in  his  writings,  which  will 
survive  not  only  by  the  interest  of  the  stirring 
incidents  which  they  preserve,  but  by  the  style—- 
the impress  of  the  man—by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized. Had  the  author  lived  he  would 
doubtless  have  accomplished  much  in  addition, 
.  in  rigorous  scientific  investigation,  to  which  his 
attention  in  his  later  years  was  steadily  directed. 
As  it  is,  he  has  left  a  noble  monument  of  the 
conquest  of  mind  and  spiritual  energy  over  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  and  discouragements  of 
ill  health  and  bodily  suffering. 

A  biography  of  Dr.  Kane  was  published  by 
Dr.  William  Elder,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1858. 


**THE   RESCUE   PARTY  —  FROM    ARCTIC   EXPLORATIONS. 

"March  81,  Friday.  —  Iwas,within  an  ace  to- 
day of  losing  my  dogs,  every  one  of  them.  When 
I  readied  the  ice-foot,  they  balked  :  —  who  would 
not?  —  the  tide  was  low,  the  ice  rampant,  and  a 
jump  of  four  feet  necessary  to  reacli  the  crest. 
The  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  whirl  of  the 
snow-drift  confused  the  poor  creatures;  but  it 
was  valuable  training  for  them,  and  I  strove  to 
force  them  over.  Of  course  I  was  on  foot,  and 
they  had  a  light  load  behind  them.  *Now, 
Stumpy!  Now,  Whitey!'  'Good  dogs!'  *Tu- 
lee-ee-eel  Tuh!f  They  went  at  it  like  good 
stanch  brutes,  and  the  next  minute  the  whole 
team  was  rolling  in  a  lump,  some  sixteen  feet 
below  me,  in  the  chasm  of  the  ice-foot.  The  drift 
was  such  that  at  first  I  could  not  see  them.  The 
roaring  of  the  tide  and  the  subdued  wail  of  the 
dogs  made  me  fear  for  the  worst.  I  had  to  walk 
through  the  broken  ice,  which  rose  in  toppling 
spires  over  my  head,  for  nearly  fifty  yards,  before 
I  found  an  opening  to  the  ice-face,  by  which  I  was 
able  to  climb  down  to  tUcia.  A  few  cuts  of  $ 


sheath-knife  released  them,  although  the  caresses 
of  the  dear  brutes  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
me,  for  I  had  to  straddle  with  one  foot  on  the  fast 
ice  and  the  other  on  IOOFC  piled  rubbish.  But  I 
got  a  line  attached  to  the  cross-pieces  of  the 
sledge-runners,  flung  it  up  on  the  ice-foot,  and 
then  piloted  my  dogs  out  of  their  slough.  In 
about  ten  minutes  we  were  sweating  along  at 
eight  miles  an  hour." 

Everything  looked  promising,  and  we  were  only 
waiting  for  intelligence  that  our  advance  party 
had  deposited  its  provisions  in  safety  to  begin  our 
transit  of  the  bay.  Except  a  few  sledge-lashings 
and  some  trifling  accoutrements  to  finish,  all  was 
ready. 

We  were  at  work  cheerfully,  sewing  away  at 
the  skins  of  some  moccasins  by  the  blaze  of  our 
lamps,  when,  toward  midnight,  we  heard  the  noise 
of  steps  above,  and  the  next  minute  Sontag, 
Ohlsen,  and  Petersen  came  down  into  the  cabin. 
Their  manner  startled  me  even  more  than  their 
unexpected  appearance  on  board.  They  were 
swollen  and  haggard,  and  hardly  able  to  speak. 

Their  story  was  a  fearful  one.  They  had  .left 
their  companions  in  the  ice,  risking  their  own 
lives  to  bring  us  the  news:  Brooks,  Baker,  Wilson, 
and  Pierre  were  all  lying  frozen  and  disabled. 
Where?  They  could  not  tell:  somewhere  in 
among  the  hummocks  t©»  the  north  and  east;  it  was 
drifting  heavily  round  them  when  they  parted. 
Irish  Torn  had  stayed  by  to  feed  and  care  for  the 
others;  but  the  chances  were  sorely  against  them. 
It  was  in  vain  to  question  them  further.  They 
had  evidently  travelled  a  great  distance,  for  they 
were  sinking  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  could 
hardly  be  rallied  enough  to  tell  us  the  direction 
in  which  they  bad  come 

My  first  impulse  was  to  move  on  the  instant 
with  an  unencumbered  party :  a  rescue,  to  be 
effective  or  even  hopeful,  could  not  be  too  prompt. 
What  pressed  on  my  mind  most  was,  where  the 
sufferers  were  to  be  looked  for  among  the  drifts. 
Ohlsen  seemed  to  Lave  his  faculties  rather  more 
at  command  than  his  associates,  and  I  thought 
that  he  might  assist  us  as  a  guide;  but  he  was 
sinking  wi'th  exhaustion,  and  if  he  went  with  us 
we  must  carry  him. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  While 
some  were  still  busy  with  the  new-comers  and  get- 
ting ready  a  hasty  meal,  others  were  rigging  out 
the  "Little  Willie"  with  a  buffalo-cover,  a  small 
tent,  and  a  package  of  pemmican ;  and,  as  soon  as 
we  could  hurry  through  our  arrangements,  Ohlsen 
was  strapped  on  in  a  fur  bag,  his  legs  wrapped  in 
dog-skins  and  eider-down,  and  we  were  off  upon 
the  ice.  Our  party  consisted  of  nine  men  and 
myself.  We  carried  only  the  clothes  on  our  backs. 
The  thermometer  stood  at — 46°,  seventy-eight 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point. 

A  well-known  peculiar  tower  of  ice,  called  by 
the  men  the  "  Pinnacly  Berg,"  served  as  our  first 
landmark :  other  icebergs  of  colossal  size,  which 
stretched  in  long  beaded  lines  across  the  bay, 
helped  to  guide  us  afterward;  and  it  was  not  until 
we  had  travelled  for  sixteen  .hours  that  we  begun 
to  lose  our  way. 

We  knew  that  our  lost  companions  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  area  before  us,  within  a  radius 
of  forty  miles.  Mr.  Ohlsen,  who  had  been  for 
fifty  hours  without  rest,  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  move,  and  awoke  now  with  unequivocal 
signs  of  mental  disturbance.  It  became  evident 
that  he  had  lost  the  bearing  of  the  icebergs,  which 
in  form  and  color  endlessly  repeated  themselves ; 
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and  the  uniformity  of  the  vast  field  of  snow  ut- 
terly forbade  the  hope  of  local  landmarks. 

Pushing  ahead  of  the  party,  and  clambering 
over  some  rugged  ice-piles,  1  came  to  a  long  level 
floe,  which  I  thought  might  probably  have  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  weary  men  in  circumstances 
like  our  own.  It  was  a  light  conjecture ;  but  it 
was  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  for  there  was  no 
other  to  balance  it.  I  gave  orders  to  abandon  the 
sledge,  and  disperse  in  search  of  footmarks.  \Ve 
raised  our  tent,  placed  our  pemmican  in  cache^  ex- 
cept a  small  allowance  for  each  man  to  carry  on 
his  person ;  and  poor  Ohlsen,  now  just  able  to 
keep  his  legs,  was  liberated  from  his  bag.  The 
thermometer  hnd  fallen  by  this  time  to — 49°.3, 
and  the  wind  was  setting  in  &harply  from  the 
northwest.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  halt ;  it 
required  brisk  exercise  to  keep  us  from  freezing. 
I  could  not.  even  melt  ice  for  water;  and,  at  these 
temperatures,  any  resort  to  snow  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying  thirst  was  followed  by  bloody  lips  and  j 
tongue:  it  burnt  like  caustic. 

It  wa45?  indispensable  then  that  we  should  move 
on,  looking  out  for  traces  as  we  went.  Yet  when 
the  men  were  ordered  to  spread  themselves,  so  as 
to  multiply  the  chances,  though  they  ail  obeyed 
heartily,  some  painful  impress  of  solitary  danger, 
or  perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  varying  configu- 
ration of  the  ice-field,  kept  them  closing  up  con- 
tinually into  a  single  group.  The  strange  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  us  were  affected  I  now 
attribute  as  much  to  shattered  nerves  as  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  cold.  Men  like  MeGary  and 
Bonsali,  who  had  stood  out  our  severest  marches, 
were  seized  with  trembling-fits  and  short  breath; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  up  an  ex- 
ample of  sound  bearing,  I  fainted  twice  on  the 
snow. 

We  had  been  nearly  eighteen  hours  out  without 
water  or  food,  when,  a  new  hope  cheered  us*  I 
think  it  was  Band,  our  Esquimaux  hunter,  who 
thought  he  saw  a*  broad  sledge-track.  The  drift 
had  nearly  effaced  it,  and  we  were  some  of  us 
doubtful  at  first  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those 
accidental  rifts  which  the  gales  make  in  the  sur- 
face-snow. *  But,  as  we  traced  it  on  to  the  deep 
snow  among  the  hummocks,  we  were  led  to  foot- 
steps; and,  following  these  with  religious  care, 
we  at  last  came  in  sight  of  a  small  American  flag 
fluttering  from  a  hummock,  and  lower  down  a 
little  Masonic  banner  hanging  from  a  tent-pole 
hardly  above  the  drift.  It  was  the  camp  of  our 
disabled  comrades:  we  reached  it  after  an  un- 
broken march  of  twenty-one  hours.  , 

The  little  tent  was  nearly  covered.  I  was  not 
among  the  first  to  come  up ;  but,  when  I  reached 
the  tent-curtain,  the  men  were  standing  In  silent 
file  on  each  side  of  it.  With  more  kindness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  than  is  often  supposed  to 
belong  to  sailors,  but  which  is  almost  character- 
istic, they  intimated  their  wish  that  I  should  go 
in  alone.  As  I  crawled  in,  and  coming  upon  the 
darkness,  heard  before  me  the  burst  of  welcome 
gladness  that  came  from  the  four  poor  fellows 
stretched  on  their  backs,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  the  cheer  outside,  my  weakness  and  my  grati- 
tude together  almost  overcame  me.  "They  had 
expected  me:  they  were  sure  I  would  come ! " 

We  were  now  fifteen,  souls;  the  thermometer 
seventy-five  degrees  below  the  freezing-point ;  and 
our  sole  accommodation  a  tent  barely  able  to  con- 
tain eight  persons :  more  than  half  our  party  were 
obliged  to  keep  from  freezing  by  walking  outside 
while  the  others  slept.  We  could  not  halt  long. 


Each  of  us  took  a  turn  of  two  hours*  sleep;  and 
we  prepared  for  our  homeward  march. 

We  took  with  us  nothing  but  the  tent,  furs  tc 
protect  the  rescued  party,  and  food  for  a  journey 
of  fifty  hours.  Everything  else  was  abandoned. 
Two  Lirge  buffalo-bags,  each  made  of  four  skins, 
were  doubled  up,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sack, 
lined  on  each  side  by  fur,  closed  at  the  bottom  but 
opened  at  the  top.  This  was  laid  on  the  sledge; 
the  tent,  smoothly  folded,  serving  as  a  floor.  The 
sick,  with  their  limbs  sewed  up  carefully  in  rein- 
deer-skins, were  placed  upon  the  bed  of  buffalo- 
robes,  in  a  half-reclining  posture;  other  skins  and 
blanket-bags  were  thrown  above  them ;  and  the 
whole  litter  was  lashed  together  so  as  to  allow  but 
a  singlextpeuing1  opposite  the  mouth  for  breathing. 

This  necessary  work  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort ;  but  it  was  essential  to  the  lives  of  the 
sufferers.  It  took  us  no  less  than  four  hours  to 
strip  and  refresh  them,  and  then  to  embale  them 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Few  of  us 
escaped  without  frost-bitten  fingers:  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  55°.6  below  zero,  and  a  slight 
wind  added  to  the  severity  of  the  cold. 

It  was  completed  at  last,  however;  all  hands 
stood  round ;  and,  after  repeating  a  short  prayer, 
w  e  set  out  on  oar  retreat.  It  was  fortunate  indeed' 
that  we  were  not  inexperienced  in  sledging  over 
the  ice.  A  great  part  of  our  track  lay  among  a 
succession  of  hummocks;  some  of  them  extending 
in  long  lines,  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  so 
uniformly  steep  that  we  had  to  turn  them  by  a. 
considerable  deviation  from  our  direct  course; 
others  that  we  forced  our  way  through,  far  above 
our  heads  in  height,  lying  in  parallel  ridges,  "withi 
the  space  between  too  narrow  for  the  sledge  to 
be  lowered  into  it  safely,  and  yet  not  wide  enough.' 
for  the  runners  to  cross  without  the  aid  of  ropes 
to  stay  them.  These  spaces  too  were  generally  . 
choked  with  light  snow,  hiding  the  openings  be- 
tween  the  ice-fragments.  They  were  fearful  traps 
to  disengage  a  limb  from,  for  every  man  knew 
that  a  fracture  or  a  sprain  even  would  cost  him 
his  life.  Besides  all  this,  the  sledge  was  top- 
heavy  with  its  load:  the  maimed  men  could  not 
bear  to  be  lashed  down  tight  enough  to  secure 
them  against  falling  off.  Notwithstanding  our 
caution  in  rejecting  every  superfluous  burden, 
the  weight,  including  bags  and  tent,  was  eleven 
hundred  pounds. 

And  yet  our  march  for  the  first  six  hours  was 
very  cheering.  We  made  by  vigorous  pulls  and 
lifts  nearly  a  mile  an  hour,  and  reached  the  new 
floes  before  we  were  absolutely  weary.  Our  sledge 
sustained  the  trial  admirably.  Ohlsen,  restored 
by  hope,  walked  steadily  at  the  leading  belt  of 
the  sledge-lines;  and  I  began  to  feel  certain  of 
reaching  our  halfway  station,  of  the  day  before, 
where  we  had  left  our  tent.  But  we  were  still 
nine  miles  from  it,  when,  almost  without  premoni- 
tion, we  all  became  aware  of  an  alarming  failure 
of  our  energies. 

I  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  "benumbed 
and  almost  lethargic  sensation  of  extreme  cold; 
and  once,  when  exposed  for  some  hours  in  the 
midwinter  of  Baffin's  Bay,  I  had  experienced 
symptoms  which  I  compared  to  the  diffused  par- 
alysis of  the  electro-galvanic  shock.  But  I  had 
treated  the  sleepy  comfort  of  freezing  as  something 
like  the  embellishment  of  romance.  I  had  evi- 
dence now  to  the  contrary. 

Bonsall  and  Morton,  two  of  our  -stoutest  men, 
came  to  me,  begging  permission  to  sleep:  "they 
were  not  cold :  the  wind  did  not  enter  them  now : 
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a  little  sleep  was  all  they  wanted."  Presently 
Hans  was  found  nearly  stiff  under  a  drift;  and 
Thomas,  bolt  upright,  had  his  eyes  closed,  and 
could  hardly  articulate-  At  last,  John  Blake 
threw  himself  on  the  snow,  and  refused  to  rise. 
They  did  not  complain  of  feeling  cold  ;  but  it  was 
in  Tain  that  I  wrestled,  boxod,  ran,  argued,  jeered, 
or  reprimanded :  an  immediate  halt  could  not  be 
avoided. 

We  pitched  our  tent  with  much  difficulty.  Our 
hands  were  too  powerless  to  strike  a  fire:  we 
were  obliged  to  do  without  water  or  food.  Even 
the  spirits  (whisky)  had  frozen  at  the  men's  feet, 
under  all  the  coverings.  We  put  Bonsall,  Ohlsen, 
Thomas,  and  Hans,  with  the  other  sick  men,  well 
inside  the  tent,  and  crowded  in  as  man^  others 
as  we  could.  Then,  leaving  the  party  in  charge 
of  Mr.  McGary,  with  orders  to  come  on  after 
four  hours'  rest,  I  pushed  ahead  with  William 
Godfrey,  who  volunteered  to  be  my  companion. 
My  aim  was  to  reach  the  halfway  tent,  and  thaw 
Fonie  ice  and  pemmicaa  before  the  others  ar- 
rived. 

The  floe  was  of  level  ice,  and  the  walking  ex- 
cellent. I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  took  us  to  make 
the  nine  miles;  for  we  were  in  a  strange  sort  of 
stupor,  and  had  Httle  apprehension  of  time.  It 
was  probably  about  four  hours.  We  kept  our- 
selves awake  by  imposing  on  each  other  a  con- 
tinued articulation  of  words;  they  must  have 
been  incoherent  enough.  I  recall  these  hours 
as  among  the  most  wretched  I  have  ever  gone 
through:  we  were  neither  of  us  in  our  right 
senses,  and  retained  a  very  confused  recollection 
of  what  preceded  our  arrival  at  the  tent.  We 
both  of  us,  however,  remember  a  bear,  who 
walked  leisurely  before  us  and  tore  up  as  he 
went  a  jumper  that  Mr.  McGary  had  improvi- 
deutly  thrown  off  the  day  before,  He  tore  it  into 
shreds  arid  rolled  it  into  a  ball,  but  never  offered 
to  interfere  with  our  progress.  I  remember  this, 
and  with  it  a  confused  sentiment  that  our  tent  and 
buffalo- robes  might  probably  share  the  same  fate. 
Godfrey,  with  whom  the  memory  of  this  day's 
work  may  atone  far  many  faults  of  a  later  time, 
bad  a  better  eye  than  myself;  and,  looking  some 
miles  ahead,  he  could  see  that  our  tent  was  un- 
dergoing the  same  unceremonious  treatment.  I 
thought  I  saw  it  too,  but  we  were  so  drunken  with 
cold  that  we  strode  on  vSteadily,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  without  quickening  our  pace. 

Probably  our  approach  saved  the  contents  of 
the  tent;  for  when  we  reached  it  the  tent  was 
uninjured,  though  the  bear  had  overturned  it, 
tossing  the  buifalo-robes  and  pemmican  into  the 
snow ;  we  missed  only  a  couple  of  blanket-bags. 
What  we  recollect,  however,  and  perhaps  all  we 
recollect,  is,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing it.  We  crawled  into  our  reindeer  sleeping- 
bags,  without  speaking,  and  for  the  next  three 
tours  slept  on  in  a  dreamy  but  intense  slumber. 
When  I  awoke,  my  long  beard  was  a  mass  of  ice, 
frozen  fast  to  the  buffalo-skin:  Godfrey  had  to 
cut  me  out  with  his  jack-knife.  Four  days  after 
our  escape,  I  found  my  woollen  comfortable  with 
a  goodly  share  of  my  beard  still  adhering  to  it. 

We  were  able  to  melt  water  and  get  some  soup 
cooked  before  the  rest  of  our  party  arrived:  it 
took  them  but  five  hours  to  walk  the  nine  miles. 
They  were  doing  well,  and,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, in  wonderful  spirits.  The  day  was  most 
providentially  windless,  with,  a  clear  sun.  All 
enjoyed  the  refreshment  we  had  got  ready :  the 
crippled  were  repacked  in  their  robes  j  and  we 


sped  briskly  toward  the  hummock-ridges  which, 
lay  between  us  and  the  Pinnacly  Eerg. 

The  hummocks  we  had  now  to  meet  came  prop- 
erly under  the  designation  of  squeezed  ice.  A 
great  chain  of  bergs  stretching  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  moving  with  the  tides,  had  com- 
pressed the  surface-floes;  and,  rearing  them  up 
on  their  edges,  produced  an  area  more  like  the 
volcanic  pedragal  of  the  basin  of  Mexico  than 
any  thing  else  I  can  compare  it  to. 

It  required  desperate  efforts  to  work  our  way 
over  it,  —  literally  desperate,  for  our  strength 
failed  us  anew,  and  we  began  to  lose  our  self- 
control.  We  could  not  abstain  any  longer  from 
eating  snow:  our  mouths  swelled,  and  some  of  us 
became  speechless.  Happily  the  clay  was  warmed 
by  a  clear  sunshine,  and  the  thermometer  rose 
to  — 4°  in  the  shade:  otherwise  we  must  have 
frozen. 

Our  halts  multiplied,  and  we  fell  half-sleeping 
on  the  snow.  I  could  not  prevent  it.  Strange  to 
say,  it  refreshed  us.  I  ventured  upon  the  exper- 
iment myself,  making  Riley  wake  me  at  the  end 
of  three  minutes;  and  I  felt  so  much  benefited 
by  it  that  I  timed  the  men  in  the  same  wj,y.  They 
sat  on  the  runners  of  the  sledge,  fell  asleep  in- 
stantly, and  were  forced  to  wakefulness  when 
their  three  minutes  were  out. 

By  eight  in  the  evening  we  emerged  from  the 
floes.  The  sight  of  the  Pinnacly  Berg  revived  us. 
Brandy,  an  invaluable  resource  in  emergency, 
had  already  been  served  out  in  tablespoonful 
doses.  We  now  took  a  longer  rest,  and  a  last  but 
stouter  dram,  and  reached  the  brig  at  1  p.  M.,  we 
believe  without  a  halt. 

I  say  we  believe;  and  here  perhaps  is  the  most 
decided  proof  of  our  sufferings:  we  were  quire 
delirious,  and  had  ceased  to  entertain  a  sane  ap- 
prehension of  the  circumstances  about  us.  We 
moved  on  like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  footniaiks 
seen  afterward  showed  that  we  had  steered  a  bee- 
line  for  the  brig.  It  must  have  been  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  for  it  left  no  impress  on  the  memory. 
Bonsall  was  sent  staggering  ahead,  and  reached 
the  brig,  God  knows  how,  for  he  had  fallen  re- 
peatedly at  the  track-lines;  but  he  delivered  with 
punctilious  accuracy  the  messages  I  had  sent  by 
him  to  Dr.  Hayes.  I  thought  myself  the  soundest 
of  all,  for  I  went  through  all  the  formula  of  sanity, 
and  can  recall  the  muttering  delirium  of  my  com- 
rades when  we  got  back  into  the  cabin  of  our 
brig.  Yet  I  have  been  told  since  of  some  speeches- 
and  some  orders  too  of  mine,  which  I  should  have 
remembered  for  their  absurdity  if  my  mind  had 
retained  its  balance. 

Petersen  and  Whipple  came  out  to  meet  us  about 
two  miles  from  the  brig.  They  brought  my  dog- 
team,  with  the  restoratives  I  had  sent  for  by 
Bonsall.  I  do  not  remember  their  coming.  Dr. 
Hayes  entered  with  judicious  energy  upon  the 
treatment  our  condition  called  for,  administering 
morphine  finely,  after  the  usual  frictions.  He 
reported  none  of  our  brain-symptoms  as  serious, 
referring  them  properly  to  the  class  of  those  indi- 
cations of  exhausted  power  which  yield  to  gener- 
ous diet  and  rest.  Mr.  Ohlsen  suffered  some  time 
from  strabismus  and  blindness ;  two  others  under- 
went amputation  of  parts  of  the  foot,  without  un- 
pleasant consequences ;  and  two  died  in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts.  This  rescue  party  had  been  out 
for  seventy-two  hours.  WTe  had  halted  in  all 
eight  hours,  half  of  our  number  sleeping  at  a 
time.  We  travelled  between  eighty  and  ninety 
miles,  most  of  the  way  dragging  a  heavy  sledge. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  time,  in- 
cluding the  warmest  hours  of  three  days,  was  at 
minus  41°. 2.  We  had  no  water  except  at  our  two 
halts,  and  were  at  no  time  able  to  intermit  vigor- 
ous exercise  without  free2irig. 

"April  4,  Tuesday.  —  Four  days  have  passed, 
and  I  am  Again  at  my  record  of  failures,  sound 
but  aching  still  in  every  joint  The  rescued  men 
are  not  out  of  danger,  but  their  gratitude  is  very 
touching.  Pray  God  that  they  may  live." 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, 

TFTE  author  of  a  History  of  Liberty,  was  born  at 
Boston,  tiie  son  of  William  II.  Eliot,  December 
2:2,  1821.  He  was  educated  in  Boston  and  at 
Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1839.  He 
continued  his  studies  in  Europe.  lie  formed  the 
idea  of  writing  a  History  of  Liberty  in  Rome, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1S44-3,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  upon  the  work. 

In  1847,  lie  published  in  Boston,  Passages 
from  the  History  of  Liberty,  in  which  he  traced 
the  career  of  the  early  Italian  reformer.-,  Arnaldo 
da  Brescia,  Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  and  others ;  of 
Savonarola ;  of  Wycliffe  in  England,  and  the  "War 
of  the  Communities  in.  Castile. 


The  first  series  of  his  more  elaborate  hktory  in 
two  volume*,  appeared  in  184:9  whh  the  title, 
The  Liberty  of  jKome.  In  1853,  this  work  was 
reprinted  in  a  revised  form  as  The  History  of 
Liberty:  Pa-t  I.  The  Ancient  JRomans,  and  in 
the  same  year  appeared  two  similar  volumes 
relating  to  The  JEa-f  ty  Christians.  These  consti- 
tuted two  parts  of  an  extensive  work,  of  which 
three  others  are  projected,  devoted  successively 
to  the  Papal  Ages,  the  Monarchical  Ages,  and  the 
American  Nation.  In  1856  appeared  Manual 
of  United  States  History,  1492-1850.  This  was 
afterwards  extended  to  1872. 

The  speciality  of  Mr.  Eliot's  historic  labors  is 
fully  indicated  in  their  title.  It  is  to  read  the 
past,  not  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  entertain- 
ment, or  controversy,  for  tlie  chronicle  of  kings 
and  emperors,  or  the  story  of  war  and  conquest, 
unless  for  their  subordination  to  the  progress  ol 
Liberty.  His  work  is  therefore  a  critical  analysis 
rather  than  a  narrative.  It  bears  evidences  of  a 
diligent  study  of  the  original  and  later  authori- 
ties.^ The  conception  of  the  work  is  a  noble  one, 
and  it  may  without  vanity  be  said  to  be  appro- 
priately undertaken  by  an  American.  - 

In  1860,  Dr.  Eliot  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  which  he  held  four 
years.  In  I873The  was  Head  Master  of  the 
Public  High  School  for  Girls  in  ^Boston. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  we 
present  a  passage  at  the  close  of  the  .history  of 
Boraan  liberty  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Emperors,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  divine 
dispensation  for  all  true  freedom,  and  progress 
of  humanity  in  Christianity. 

CLOSE  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

Thus  is  our  Era  to  be  named  of  Hope. 

CAKLYLE,  Fft^ich,  M&e^iuUon^  Book  rn.  eh.  8. 

Tbe  course  of  the  olden  time  was  run.  Its  gene- 
rations had  "wrought  the  work  appointed  them  to 


do.  Their  powers  were  exhausted.  Their  liberty, 
in  other  words,  their  ability  to  exercise  their  powers, 
was  itself  overthrown. 

From  the  outset  there  had  been  no  union  amongst 
men.  The  opposite  system  of  centralization,  by 
which  the  many  were  bound  to  the  few,  had  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning.  Weakened,  indeed,  but 
more  than  ever  developed,  it  prevailed  also  at  the 
end.  To  renew  and  to  extend  this  system  had  been 
the  appointed  work  of  the  ancient  Romans.  JSot  to 
unite,  not  to  liberate  the  human  race,  hnd  they  been 
intrusted  with  dominion.  It  was  to  reduce  mankind, 
themselves  included,  to  dissension  and  to  submission, 
that  the  Romans  were  allowed  their  liberty. 

To  such  an  end  their  liberty,  hke  that  of  the  elder 
nations,  was  providentially  adapted.  As  a  posses- 
sion, it  was  in  the  hands  not  of  the  best,  but  of  the 
strongest.  As  a  right,  it  was  not  the  right  to  im- 
prove one's  self,  but  that  to  restrain  others.  It  was 
the  claim  to  be  served  by  others.  It  was  not  the 
privilege  of  serving  others."  Much  less  was  it  the 
privilege  of  serving  God.  Struggling  amidst  the 
laws  of  man,  instead  of  resting  tipon  those  of  God,  ifc 
was  the  liberty  of  men  destined  to  contention  until 
they  fell  in  servitude. 

There  were  exceptions.  Not  every  on^  lost  him- 
self zii  the  dust  and  the  agony  of  strife.  Not  every 
generation  spent  itself  in  conflicts.  Hie  physical 
powers  were  not  always  the  only  ones  in  exercise. 
At  times  the. intellectual  powers  obtained-  develop- 
ment. At  rarer  seasons,  the  spiritual  powers  evinced 
themselves.  A  generation  might  thus  attain  to  a 
liberty  far  wider  than  that  of  its  predecessor's.  An 
individual  might  thus  rise  to  a  liberty  far  higher 
than  that  of  Ms  contemporaries.  Yet  these  were 
but  exceptions.  The  rule,  confirmed  by  them,  was 
the  tendency  of  men  to  a  lower,  rather  than  a  higher 
state.  Indirectly,  they  were  led  towards  the  higher 
state,  for  which  the  lower  was  the  necessary  pre- 
paration. But  the  passage  was  to  be  made  through 
the  lower.  Kvery  bnd  work  that  succeeded,  every 
good  work  that  failed,  brought  mankind  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  prevmliug  evil.  The  advent  of  the 
approaching  good  was  hastened  by  every  downward 
step  towards  prostration. 

From  the  masses  of  the  clouds  the  light  first  fades 
away.  It  presently  vanishes  from  the  patches  in 
the  skies  originally  undimmcd.  Then  darkness 
overspreads  the  heavens.  Men  fall  supine  upon  the 
enrth.  The  night  of  universal  humiliation  sets  in. 
But  the  gloom  is  not  unbroken.  Overshadowed 
as  is  the  scene,  it  is  not  overwhelmed.  There  still 
remain  the  vales  where  truth  has  descended.  There 
still  exist  the  peaks  to  which  love  in  its  lodging  has 
climbed.  Desires  too  earnest  to  have  been  wasted, 
principles  too  honest  to  have  been  unproductive, 
still  linger  in  promise  of  the  coming  day.  Men 
were  to  be  humbled.  They  needed  to  feel  the  in- 
security of  their  liberty,  of  the  powers  which  made 
it  their  right,  of  the  laws  which  made  it  their 
possession.  But  they  did  not  need  to  be  bereft 
of  the  good  which  their  laws  and  their  powers, 
however  imperfect,  comprehended. 

The  day  of  redemption  followed.  It  was  not  too 
late.  It  was  tot  too  soon.  The  human  race  had 
been  tried.  It  had  not  been  annihilated.  Then 
the  ai:gels  sang  their  song  of  glory  to  God  and 
peace  amoi.gst  His  creatures,  "We  may  believe  that 
when  the  mornii  g  came,  the  oppression  and  the 
servitude  of  old  had  left  their  darkest  forms  amidst 
the  midnight  clouds.  Before  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Business  of  THE  FATHER  had  already  been 
begun  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  near  by, 
THE  £ON  was  increasing  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

The  sea,  as  it  were,  whereon  wave  has  pursued 
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-wave  through  day  and  night,  through  years  and 
centuries,  before  our  eyes,  is  thus  illumined^  with 
the  advancing  light  which  we  have  been  waiting  to 
"behold.  And  as  we  stand  upon  the  shore,  conscious 
of  the  Spirit  that  has  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  we  may  lift  our  eyes  with  more  confiding 
faith  to  the  over-  watching  Meaven. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS 

WAS  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  December  31, 
1817.  His  partnership  in  the  publishing  house 
of  Ticknor  and  Co.  of  Boston,  whose  liberal 
literary  dealings  with  eminent  authors  at  home 
and  abroad  he  bas  always  warmly  seconded,  has 
Identified,  him  with  the  best  Interests  of  literature. 


He  is  the  poets1  publisher  of  America,  as  Moxon 
has  been  of  England,  and  like  bis  brother  of  the 
craft  in  London,  writes  good  verses  himself.  On' 
two  occasions,  in  1838  and  '48,  Mr.  Fields  bas 
delivered  a  poem  before  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Association.  Sentiment  and  point,  in  good  set 
iambics  and  clashing  rhymes,  are  the  approved 
necessities  of  these  affairs.  Mr.  Fields's  poems 
on  "  Commerce  "  and  u  the  Post  of  Honor"  aro 
wanting  in  neither.  An  elegantly  printed  little 
volume,  in  the  highest  luxury  of  the  press, 
contains  his  miscellaneous  poems.  They  are 
truthful  and  unaffected  in  sentiment,  finished  and 
delicate  in  expression. 

WOEDSWOETH. 

The  grass  hung  wet  on  Rydal  b.anks, 
The  golden  day  with  pearls  adorning, 

When  side  by  side  with  him  we  walked 
To  meet  midway  the  summer  moruing. 

The  west  wind  took  a  softer  breath, 
The  sun  himself  seemed  brighter  shining, 

As  through  the  porch  the  minstrel  stept  — 
His  eye  sweet  Nature's  look  enshrining. 

He  passed  along  the  dewy  sward, 

The  blue-bird  sang  aloft  "  good-morrow  \" 
He  plucked  a  bud,  the  flower  awoke, 

And  smiled  without  one  pang  of  sorrow, 
He  spoke  of  all  that  graced  the  scene 

In  tones  that  fell  like  music  round  us, 
We  felt  the  charm  descend,  nor  strove 

To  break  the  raptm  ous  spell  that  bound  us. 

We  listened  with  mysterious  awe, 

Strange  feelings  miiiglii.g  with  our  pleasure  ; 
We  heard  that  day  prophetic  words, 

High  thoughts  the  heart  must  alwnys  treasure. 

Great  Nature's  Priest  !  thy  calm  career, 

With  that  sweet  morn,  on  earth  has  ended  — 

But  who  shall  say  thy  mission  died 
When;  winged  for  Heaven,  thy  soul  ascended! 

DIRGE    FOR   A  YOUNG    GIRL. 

Underneath  the  sod,  low  lying, 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleepeth  one  who  left,  in  dying, 

Sorrow  here. 

Yes,  they're  ever  bending  o'er  her, 

Eyes  that  weep  ; 
Forms  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her 

Vigils  keep. 


When  the  summer  moon  is  shining 

Soft  and  fair, 
Friends  she  loved  in  tears  are  twining1 

Cbaplets  there. 

Best  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit, 

Throned  above ; 
Souls  like  thine  with  God  inherit 

Life  and  love  1 


This  cottage  door,  this  gentle  gnle, 
Hay-scented,  whispering  round, 
Yon  path-side  rose,  that  down  the  vale 
Breathes  intense  from  the  ground, 

Methinks  should  from  the  dullest  clod 
Invite  a  thankful  heart  to  God. 

But,  Lord,  the  violet,  bending  low, 

Seems  better  moved  to  praise ; 

From  us,  what  scanty  blessings  flow, 

How  voiceless  close  our  days  : — 

Father,  forgive  us,  and  the  flowers 
Shall  lead  in  prayer  the  vesper  hours. 

**Mr.  Fields  privately  printed  another  volume 
of  his  poems  in  1858,  entitled:  A  Few  Verses 
for  a  Few  Friends.  His  later  services  to  litera- 
ture include  a  collection  of  the  complete  works 
of  De  Quincey,  in  twenty  volumes,  and  the 
editorship  of  tbe  Atlantic  Monthly  from  1862 
to  July,  1870.  At  tbe  end  of  the  latter  year  be 
withdrew  from  the  active  cares  of  publishing, 
and  bis  old  firm  was  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  James  K.  Osgood  &  Co.  His  Yester- 
days with  Authors,  a  charming  series  of  personal 
memories  of  such  distinguished  writers  as  Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  and 
Miss  Mitford,  with  an  introductory  article  on 
Pope,  appeared  in  1871.  This  work  of  standard 
value  was  welcomed  witb  tbe  same  marked 
favor  that  had  previously  greeted  its  separate 
papers  when  published  in  tbe  Atlantic  as  u  Our 
Whispering  Gallery." 

** YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS. 
THACKERAY. 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  as  to  the  habits 
of  thought  and  composition  of  authors  one  has 
happened  to  know,  as  if  an  author's  friends  were 
commonly  invited  to  observe  the  growth  of  works 
he  was  by  and  by  to  launch  from  the  press.  It  is 
not  customary  for  tbe  doors  of  the  writer's  work- 
shop to  be  thrown  open,  and  for  this  reason  it.  is 
all  the  more  interesting  to  notice,  when  it  is  pos- 
sible, how  an  essay,  a  history,  a  novel,  or  a  poem 
is  conceived,  grows  up,  and  is  corrected  for  pub- 
lication. One  would  like  very  much  to  be  in- 
formed how  Shakespeare  put  together  the  scenes 
of  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  whether  the  subtile  thought 
accumulated  easily  on  the  page  before  him,  or 
whether  he  struggled  for  it  with  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust.. We  know  that  Milton  troubled  himself 
about  little  matters  of  punctuation,  and  obliged 
the  printer  to  take  special  note  of  his  require- 
ments, scolding  him  roundly  when  he  neglected 
his  instructions.  We  also  know  that  Melanchthon 
was  in  his  library  hard  at  work  by  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  that  Sir  William  Jones  began,  his  studies 
with  the  dawn. 

The  most  popular  female  writer  of  America, 
whose  great  novel  struck  a  chord  of  universal 
sympathy  throughout  the  civilized  world,  has 
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Iiabits  of  composition  peculiarly  her  own,  and 
unlike  those  belonging  to  any  author  of  whom  we 
have  record.  She  croons,  so  to  speak,  over  her 
writings,  and  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  her 
whether  there  is  a  crowd  of  people  about  her  or 
whether  she  is  alone  during  the  composition  of 
her  books.  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  was  wholly 
prepared  for  the  press  in  a  little  wooden  house  in 
Maine,  from  week  to  week,  while  the  story  was 
coming  out  in  a  Washington  newspaper.  Most  of 
it  was  written  by  the  evening  lamp,  on  a  pine 
table,  about  which  the  children  of  the  family 
were  gathered  together  conning  their  various  les- 
sons for  the  next  day.  Amid  the  busy  hum  of 
earnest  voices,  constantly  asking  questions  of  the 
mother,  intent  on  her  world-renowned  task,  Mrs. 
Stowe  wove  together  those  thrilling  chapters 
which  were  destined  to  find  readers  in  so  many 
languages  throughout  the  globe.  No  work  of  sim- 
ilar importance,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  ever  writ- 
ten amid  so  much  that  seemed  hostile  to  literary 
composition. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  both  in  England  and 
America,  of  observing  the  literary  habits  of 
Thackeray,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  he 
did  his  work  with  comparative  ease,  but  was 
somewhat  influenced  by  a  custom  of  procrastina- 
tion. Nearly  all  his  stones  were  "written  in 
monthly  instalments  for  magazines,  with  the 
press  at  his  heels.  He  told  me  that  when  he 
began  a  novel  he  rarely  knew  how  many  people 
were  to  figure  in  it,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
was  always  very  shaky  about  their  moral  conduct. 
He  said  that  sometimes,  especially  if  he  had  been 
dining  late  and  did  not  feel  in  remarkably  good- 
humor  next  morning,  he  was  inclined  to  make  his 
characters  villanously  wicked ;  but  if  he  rose  se- 
rene with  an  unclouded  brain,  there  was  no  end 
to  the  lovely  actions  he  was  willing  to  make  his 
men  and  women  perform.  When  he  had  written 
a  passage  that  pleat  e  I  him  very  much  he  could 
not  resist  clapping  on  his  hat  and  rushing  forth 
to  find  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  might  in- 
stantly read  his  successful  composition.  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his  time,  said  he  would 
have  turned  out  a  much  better  one,  if  he  had 
begun  earlier  to  study  that  language ;  but  unfor- 
tunately he  di.l  not  begin  till  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Thackeray,  in  quoting  to  me  this  saying 
of  Wakefiel'l,  remarked :  u  My  English  would 
have  been  very  much  better  if  I  had  read  Field- 
ing before  I  was  ten.7'  This  observation  was  a 
valuable  hint,  on  the  part  of  Thackeray,  as  to 
whom  he  considered  his  master  in  art. 

James  Hannay  paid  Thackeray  a  beautiful  com- 
pliment when  he  s*id :  **  If  he  had  had  his  choice 
he  would  rather  have  been  famous  as  an  artist 
than  as  a  writer;  but  it  was  destined  that  he 
should  paint  in  coWs  which  will  never  crack  and 
never  need  restoration."  Thackeray's  characters 
are,  indeed,  not  so  much  invention*  as  existences , 
and  we  know  them  as  we  know  our  best  friends  or 
our  most  intimate  enemies. 

When  I  was  asked,  the  other  day,  which  of  his 
books  I  liked  best,  I  gave  the  old  answer  to  a  sim- 
ilar question,  "  The,  last  one  J  read."  If  I  could 
possess  only  one  of  h'is  works,  I  think  I  should 
choose  "  Henry  Esmond."  To  my  thinking,  it  is 
a  marvel  in  literature,  and  I  have  read  it  oftener 
than  any  of  the  other  works.  Perhaps  the  reason 
of  my  partiality  lies  somewhat  in  this  little  inci- 
dent. One  day,  in  the  snowy  winter  of  1852,  I 
met  Thackeray  sturdily  ploughing  his  way  down 
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Bfeacon  Street  with  a  copy  of  "Henry  Esmond  " 
(the  English  edition,  then  just  issued)  tinder  his 
arm.  Seeing  me  some  way  off,  he  held  aloft  the 
volumes,  and  began  to  shout  in  great  glee.  When. 
I  came  up  to  him  he  cried  out,  «*  Here  is  the  very 
best  I  can  do,  and  I  am  carrying  it  to  Prescott  as 
a  reward  of  merit  for  having  given  me  my  first 
dinner  in  America.  I  stand  by  this  book,  and  am 
willing  to  leave  it,  when  I  go,  as  my  card." 

As  he  wrote  from  month  to  month,  and  liked  to 
put  off  the  inevitable  chapters  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, he  was  often  in  great  tribulation.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  a  large  company  whom  he  had 
invited  to  a  six-o'clock  dinner  at  Greenwich  one 
summer  afternoon  several  years  ago.  We  were 
all  to  go  down  from  London,  assemble  in  a  partic- 
ular room  at  the  hotel,  where  he  was  to  meet  us 
at  six  o'clock  sharp.  Accordingly  we  took  steamer 
and  gathered  ourselves  together  in  the  reception- 
room  at  the  appointed  time.  When  the  clock 
struck  six,  our  host  had  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
contract.  His  burly  figure  was  yet  wanting  among 
the  company  assembled.  As  the  guests  were 
nearly  all  strangers  to  each  other,  and  as  there 
was  no  one  present  to  introduce  us,  a  profound 
silence  fell  upon  the  room,  and  we  anxiously 
looked  out  of  the  windows,  hoping  every  moment 
that  Thackeray  would  arrive.  This  untoward 
state  of  things  went  on  for  one  hour,  still  no 
Thackeray  and  no  dinner.  English  reticence 
would  not  allow  any  remark  as  to  the  absence  of 
our  host.  Everybody  felt  serious  and  a  gloom 
fell  upon  the  assembled  party.  Still  no  Thackeray. 
The  landlord,  the  butler,  and  the  waiters  rushed 
in  and  out  the  room,  shrieking  for  the  master  of 
the  feast,  who  as  yet  had  not  arrived.  It  was 
confidently  whispered  by  a  fat  gentleman,  with  a 
hungry  look,  that  the  dinner  was  utterly  spoiled 
twenty  minutes  ago,  when  we  heard  a  merry 
shout  in  the  entry  and  Thackeray  bounced  into 
the  room.  He  had  not  changed  his  morning  dress, 
and  ink  was  still  visible*upon  his  fingers.  Clap- 
ping his  hands  and  pirouetting  briskly  on  one 
leg,  he  cried  out,  "Thank  Heaven,  the  last  sheet 
of  The  Virginians  has  just  gone  to  the  printer." 
He  made  no  apology  for  his  late  appearance, 
introduced  nobody,  shook  hands  heartily  with 
everybody,  and  begged  us  all  to  be  seated  as* 
quickly  as  possible.  His  exquisite  delight  at  com- 
pleting his  book  swept  away  every  other  feeling, 
and  \ve  all  shared  his  pleasure,  albeit  the  dinner 
was  overdone  throughout. 


No  writer  ever  lived  whose  method  was  more 
exact,  whose  industry  was  more  constant,  and 
whose  punctuality  was  more  marked,  than  those 
of  Charles  Dickens.  He  never  shirked  labor, 
mental  or  bodily.  He  rarely  declined,  if  the  ob- 
ject were  a  good  one,  taking  the  chair  at  a  public 
meeting,  or  accepting  a  charitable  trust.  Many 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  literary  men 
hav^e  for  years  been  benefited  by  his  wise  trus- 
teeship or  counsel,  and  he  spent  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  personally  looking  after  the  property 
of  the  poor  whose  interests  were  under  his  con- 
trol. He  was,  as  has  been  intimated,  one  of  the 
most  industrious  of  men,  and  marvellous  stones 
are  told  (not  by  himself)  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished in  a  given  time  in  literary  and  social  mat- 
ters. His  studies  were  all  from  nature  and  life, 
and  his  habits  of  observation  were  untiring.  If 
he  contemplated  writing  *AHard  Times,"  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  master  uf  Astley  s  circus  to  spend 
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many  hours  "behind  the  scenes  with  the  riders  and  [" 
among  the  horses;  and  if  the  composition  of  the 
**  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  were  occupy  ing  his  thoughts, 
he  could  banish  himself  to  France  for  two  years 
to  prepare  for  that  great  work.  Hogarth  pen- 
cilled on  his  thumb-nail  a  striking  face  in  a  crowd 
that  he  wished  to  preserve;  Dickens  with  his 
transcendent  memory  chronicled  in  his  rnind 
whatever  of  interest  met  his  eye  or  reached  his 
ear,  any  time  or  anywhere.  Speaking  of  memory 
one  day,  lie  said  the  memory  of  children  was  pro- 
digious; it  was  a  mistake  to  fancy  children  ever 
forgot  anything.  When  he  was  delineating  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Pipchin,  he  had  in  his  mind 
an  old  lodging-house  keeper  in  an  English  water- 
ing-place where  he  was  living  with  his  father  and 
mother  when  he  was  bat  two  years  old.  After 
the  book  was  written  he  sent  it  to  his  sister,  who 
wrote  back  at  once :  "  Good  heavens !  what  does 
this  mean?  you  have  painted  our  lodging-house 
keeper,  and  you  were  but  two  years  old  at  that 
time ! "  Characters  and  incidents  crowded  the 
chambers  of  his  brain,  all  ready  for  use  when  oc- 
casion required.  No  subject  of  human  interest 
was  ever  indifferent  to  him,  and  never  a  day  went 
by  that  did  not  afford  him  some  suggestion  to  be 
utilized  in  the  future. 

His  favorite  mode  of  exercise  was  walking; 
and  when  in  America,  scarcely  a  day  passed,  no 
matter  what  the  weather,  that  he  did  not.  accom- 
plish his  eight  or  ten  miles.  It  was  on  these  ex- 
peditions that  he  liked  to  recount  to  the  compan- 
ion of  his  rambles  stories  and  incidents  of  his 
early  life;  and  when  he  was  in  the  mood,  his  fun 
and  humor  knew  no  bounds.  He  would  then  fre- 
quently discuss  the  numerous  characters  in  his 
delightful  books,  and  would  act  out,  on  the  road, 
dramatic  situations,  where  Nickleby  or  Copperfield 
or  Swiveller  would  play  distinguished  parts.  I 
remember  he  said,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  that 
during  the  composition  of  his  first  stories  he  could 
never  entirely  dismiss  the  characters  about  whom 
he  happened  to  be  writing;  that  while  the  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop*'  was  in  process  of  composition 
Little -Neil  followed  him  about  everywhere:  that 
while  he  was  writing  "  Oliver  Twist "  Fagin  the 
Jew  would  never  let  him.  rest,  even  in  his  most 
retired  moments;  that  at  midnight  and  in  the 
morning,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  Tiny  Tim 
and  Little  Bob  Cratchit  were  ever  tugging  at  his 
coat-sleeve,  as  if  impatient  for  him  to  get,  back  to 
his  desk,  and  continue  the  story  of  their  lives. 
But  he  said  after  he  had  published  several  books, 
and  saw  what  serious  demands  his  characters 
were  accustomed  to  make  for  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  his  already  overtasked  brain,  he  resolved 
that  the  phantom  individuals  should  no  longer  in- 
trude on  his  hours  of  recreation  and  rest,  but 
that  when  he  closed  the  door  of  his  study,  he 
would  shut  them  all  in,  and  only  meet  them  again 
when  he  came  back  to  resume  his  task.  That 
force  of  will  with  which  he  was  so  pre-emi- 
nently endowed  enabled  him  to  ignore  these  mani- 
fold existences  till  he  chose  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance. He  said,  also,  that  when  the  chil- 
dren of  his  brain  had  once  been  launched,  free 
and  clear  of  him,  into  the  world,  they  would  some- 
times turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  to 
look  their  father  in  the  face. 

Sometimes  he  would  pull  my  arm  while  we  were 
walking  together  and  whisper,  "Let  us  avoid 
Mr.  Pumblechook,  who  is  crossing  the  street  to 
meet  us  " ;  or,  «•  Mr.  Micawber  is  coming  ;  let  us 


turn  down  this  alley  to  get  out  of  his  way."  He 
always  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  his  comic  people, 
and  had  unceasing  mirth  over  Mr.  Pickwick's 
misadventures.  In  answer  one  day  to  a  question, 
prompt e  i  by  psychological  curiosity,  if  he  ever 
dreamed  of  any  of  his  characters,  his  reply  was, 
**  Never;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  writer  (judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience,  which  cannot  be 
altogether  singular,  but  muse  be  a  type  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others)  has  ever  dreamed  of  the  crea- 
tures of  his  own  imagination.  It  would/'  he  went 
on  to  say,  "be  like  a  man's  dreaming  of  meeting 
himself,  which  is  clearly  an  impossibility.  Things 
exterior  to  one's  self  must  always  be  the  basis  of 
dreams."  The  growing  up  of  characters  in  his 
mind  never  lost  for  him  a  sense  of  the  marvellous. 
**  What  an  unfathomable  mystery  there  is  in  it 
all  !**  he  said  one  day.  Taking  up  a  wineglass,  he 
continued:  "Suppose  I  choose  to  call  this  a  char- 
acter, fancy  it  a  man,  endue  it  with  certain  quali- 
ties; and  soon  the  fine  filmy  webs  of  thought, 
almost  impilpable,  coming  from  every  direction, 
we  know  not  whence,  spin  and  weave  about  it, 
until  it  assumes  form  and  beauty,  arid  becomes  in- 
stinct with  life." 


HAWTHORNE. 

I  am  sitting  to-day  opposite  the  likeness  of  the 
rarest  genius  America  has  given  to  literature, — 
a  man  who  lately  sojourned  in  this  busy  world  of 
ours,  but  during  many  years  of  his  life 

"  Wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud," — 

a  man  who  had,  so  to  spea-k,  a  physical  affinity 
with  solitude.  The  writings  of  this  author  have 
never  soiled  the  public  mind  with  one  unlovely 
image.  His  men  and  women  have  a  magic  of  their 
own,  and  we  shall  wait  a  long  time  before  another 
arises  among  us  to  take  his  place.  Indeed,  it 
seems  probable  no  one  will  ever  walk  precisely 
the  same  round  of  fiction  which  he  traversed  with 
so  free  and  firm  a  step. 

The  portrait  I  am  looking  at  was  mnde  by  Rowse 
(an  exquisite  drawing),  and  is  a  very  truthful  rep- 
resentation of  the  head  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
He  was  several  times  painted  and  photographed, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  art  to  give  the  light  and 
beauty  of  his  wonderful  eyes.  1  remember  to  have 
heard,  in  the  literary  circles  of  London,  that, 
since  Burns,  no  author  had  appeared  there  with  so 
fine  a  face  as  Hawthorne.  Old  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu 
told  me,  many  years  ago,  that  she  sat  next  to 
Burns  at  dinner,  when  he  appeared  in  society  in. 
the  first  flush  of  his  fame,  after  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  his  poems  had  been  published.  She 
said,  among  other  things,  that,  although  the  com- 
pany consisted  of  some  of  the  best  bred  men  of 
England,  Burns  seemed  to  her  the  most  perfect 
gentleman  among  them.  She  noticed  particularly 
his  genuine  grace  and  deferential  manner  toward 
women,  nnd  I  was  interested  to  hear  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's brilliant  daughter,  when  speaking  of  Haw- 
thorne's advent  in  English  society,  describe  him 
in  almost  the  same  terms  as  I  had  heard  her 
mother,  years  before,  describe  the  Scottish  poet. 
I  happened  to  be  in  London  with  Hawthorne 
during  his  consular  residence  in  England,  and 
was  always  greatly  delighted  at  the  rustle  of  ad- 
miration his  personal  appearance  excited  when 
he  entered  a  room.  His  bearing  was  modestly 
grand,  'and  his  voice  touched  the  ear  like  a 
melody. 


D0NAL3>  G.  MITCHELL. 
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ME.  MITCHELL  was  bora  in  Norwich,  Connecti- 
cut, April,  1822.  His  father  was  the  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  that  place,  and  his 
grandfather  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut. 

After  being  prepared  for  college  at  a  boarding- 
school,  young  Mitchell  entered  Yale,  and  was 
graduated  in  doe  course  in  18il.  His  health  being 
feeble,  he  passed  the  three  following  years  on  his 
grandfather's  est  _te  in  the  country.  He  became 
much  interested  in  agriculture,  wrote  a  number 
of  letters  for  the  Cultivator  nt  Albany,  wid  gained 
a  silver  cup  from  the  New  York  Agricultrrjl 
Society,  a^  a  prize  for  a  plan  of  farm  buildings. 

He  next  crossed  the  ocean,  and  spent  half  a 
winter  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  the  other 
half  in  rambling  over  England  on  foot,  visiting 
in  this  manner  every  county,  and  writing  letters 
to  the  Albany  Cultivator.  After  passing  eighteen 
months  on  the  continent  he  returned  home,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  New  York 
city.  He  soon  after  published,  Fresh  G-leamngx  ; 
or,  A  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Conti- 
nental Europe;  by  Ik.  Marcel,  a  pleasant 
volume  of  leisurely  observation  over  a  tour 
through  some  of  the  choice  places  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Mr.  Mitchell's  health  suffering  from 
confinement  in  a  city  office,  he  again  visited 
Europe,  and  passed  some  of  the  eventful  months 
of  184:8  in  the  capital  and  among  the  vineyards 
of  France. 


On  his  return,  Mr.  Mitchell  published  in  1850, 
The  Battle  Summer,  "being  Transcriptions  from 
Personal  Observations  in  Paris  during  the  year 
1848;  by  Ik. ^Marvel,  a  volume  in  which  he 
carried  the  quaint  brevity  of  style,  somewhat  ap- 
parent in  the  Fresh  Gleanings,  to  an  injudicious 
extent,  coupling  with  this  an  unfortunate  imita- 
tion, of  Carlyle's  treatment  of  similar  scenes  in 


the  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  next 
production  was  The  Lorgnette,  a  periodical  in 
size  and  style  resembling  Salmagundi.  It  ap- 
peared anonymously,  and  although  attracting  much 
attention  in  fashionable  circles,  the  author's  in- 
cognito was  for  some  time  preserved.  It  was 
written  in  a  quiet,  pure  style,  and  contaTns  some 
of  the  be.>t  passages  in  the  author's  writings. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Lorgnette,  Mr. 
Mitchell  published  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  a 
contemplative  view  of  life  from  the  slippered  ease 
of  the  chimney  corner.  A  slight  story  runs  through 
the  volume,  containing  some  pathetic  scenes  ten- 
derly narrated. 

A  volume  of  a  similar  character,  Dream  Life, 
appeared  in  the  following  year.  In  1853  Mr. 
Mitchell  received  the  appointment  of  United 
States  Consul  at  Venice.  He  retained  the  office 
but  a  short  time,  and  after  passing  several  months 
in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  collection  of  materials 
for  a  proposed  history  of  Venice,  returned  home 
the  summer  of  1855.  He  is  at  present  residing 
on  a  country-rfeat  which  he  has  purchased  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hew  Haven. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  next  publication,  Fudge  Doings, 
was  originally  published  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches, 
in  a  connected  form,  of  city  fashionable  life,  in 
the  vein  of  the  Lorgnette. 


THE  EEVEEIES  OF  A  BAdTELOE. 

Blessed  be  letters  !  —  they  are  the  monitors,  they 
are  also  the  comforters,  and  they  are  the  only  true 
heart-talkers.  Your  speech,  and  their  speeches,  are 
conventional  ;  they  are  moulded  by  circumstances  ; 
they  are  suggested  by  the  observation,  remark,  and 
influence  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  speaking  is  ad- 
dressed, or  by  -whom  it  may  be  overheard 

Your  truest  thought  is  modified  half  through  its 
"utterance  by  a  look,  a  sign,  a  smile,  or  a  sneer.  It 
is  not  individual  ;  it  is  not  integral  :  it  is  social  and 
mixed,  —  half  of  you,  and  half  of  others.  Ifc  bends, 
it  sways,  it  multiplies,  it  retires,  and  it  advances,  aa 
the  talk  of  others  presses,  relaxes,  or  quickens. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  Letters:  —  there  you  are,  with 
only  the  soulless  pen,  and  the  snow-white,  virgin. 
paper.  Your  soul  is  measuring  itself  by  itself,  and 
saying  its  own  sayings  :  there  are  no  sneers  to  mo- 
dify its  utterance,  —  no  scowl  to  scare,  —  nothing  is 
present,  but  you  and  your  thought. 

Utter  it  then  freely  —  write  it  down  —  stamp  it  — 
burn  it  in  the  ink  !  —  There  it  is,  a  true  soul-print! 

Oh,  the  glory,  the  freedom,  the  passion  of  a  letter  ! 
It  is  worth  all  the  lip-talk  of  the  world.  Do  you 
sav,  it  is  studied,  made  up,  acted,  rehearsed,  con- 
trived, artistic  ? 

Let  me  see  it  then  ;  let  me  run  it  over;  tell  me 
age,  sex,  circumstances,  and  I  will  tell  you  if  it  be 
studied  or  real  ;  if  it  be  the  merest  lip-slang  put  into 
words,  or  heart-talk  blazing  on  the  paper. 

I  have  a  little  paequet,  not  very  large,  tied  up 
with  narrow  crimson  ribbon,  now  soiled  with  fre- 
quent handling,  which  far  into  some  winter's  night 
I  take  down  from  its  nook  upon  my  shelf,  and  un- 
tie, and  open,  arid  run  over,  with  such  sorrow,  and 
euch,  joy,  —  such  tears  and  such  smiles,  as  I  am  sure 
make  me  for  weeks  after,  a  kinder  and  holier  man. 

There  are  in  this  little  pacquet,  letters  in  the 
familiar  hand  of  a  mother  —  what  geatie  admonition 
—  what  tender  affection  !  —  G-od  have  mercy  on  him 
who  outlives  the  tears  that  such  admonitions,  and 
such  affection  call  up  to  the  eye  I  There  are  others 
in  the  budget,  in  the  delicate,  and  unformed  hand  of 
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a  loved,  and  lost  sister ; — written  when  she  an<3T  you 
were  full  of  glee,  and  the  best  mirth  of  youthful- 
ness  ;  does  it  harm  you  to  recall  that  mirthfuluesfc  ? 
or  to  trace  f.gain,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  scrawl- 
ing postscript  at  the  bottom,  with  its  i's  so  carefully 
dotted,  and.  its  gigantic  fs  so  carefully  crossed,  by 
the  childish  hand  of  a  little  brother  ? 

I  have  added  latterly  to  that  paequet  of  letters ;  I 
almost  need  a  new  and  longer  ribbon ;  the  old  one 
is  gettii-g  too  short  Kot  a  few  of  these  new  and 
cherished  letters,  a  former  Reverie  has  bright  to 
me;  not  letters  of  cold  praise,  sayi:.g  it  was  well 
done,  artfully  executed,  prettily  imagined — :.o  such 
thing :  but  letters  of  sympathy — of  sympathy  which 
means  sympathy — the  jMtt'fyi  and  the  a-m* 

It  -would  be  cold  and  dastardly  work  to  copy 
them ;  I  am  too  selfish  for  that.  It  is  enorgh  to  say 
that  they,  the  land  writers,  have  seen  a  heart  in  the 
Reverie — have  felt  that  it  was  real,  true.  They 
know  it;  a  secret  influence  has  told  it.  "What  mat- 
ters it,  pray,  if  literally  there  was  no  wife,  and  no 
dead  child,  and  no  coffin,  in  the  house?  Is  not 
feeling,  feeling  and  heart,  heart?  Are  not  these 
fancies  throrging  on  my  brain,  bringing  tears  to  iny 
eyes,  bringii  g  joy  to  my  soul,  as  living,  as  anything 
human  can  be  living  ?  What  if  they  have  no  ma- 
terial type — no  objective  form?  All  that  is  crude, 
— ti  mere  reduction  of  ideality  to  sense, — a  transfor- 
mation of  the  spiritual  to  the  earthy, — a  levelling 
of  soul  to  matter. 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  thought  and  passion  ?  Is 
anytMr-g  about  us  more  earnest  than  that  same 
thought  and  passion  I  Is  there  anything  more  real, 
— more  characteristic  of  that  great  and  dim  destiny 
to  which  we  are  born,  and  which  nay  be  written 
down  in  that  terrible  word — Forever  ? 

Let  those  who  will  then,  sneer  at  what  in  their 
wisdom  they  call  untruth — at  what  is  false,  because 
it  has  no  material  presence:  this  does  not  create 
falsity ;  would  to  Heaven  that  it  did ! 

And  yet,  if  there  was  actual,  material  truth,  super- 
added  to  Reverie,  would  such  objectors  sympathize 
the  more?  Ko! — a  thousand  times,  DO;  the  heart 
that  has  no  sympathy  with  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
scorch  the  soul,  is  dead  also — whatever  its  mocking 
tears  and  gestures  may  say — to  a  coffin  or  a  grave ! 

Let  them  pass,  and  we  will  come  back  to  these 
cherished  letters. 

A  mother  who  has  lost  a  child,  has,  she  says,  shed 
a  tear — not  one,  but  many — over  the  dead  boy's 
coldness.  And  another,  who  has  Lot,  but  who  trem- 
bles lest  she  lose,  has  found  the  words  failing  as  she 
reads,  and  a  dim,  sorrow-borne  mist,  spreading  over 
the  page; 

Another,  yet  rejoicing  in  all  those  family  ties  that 
make  life  a  charm,  has  listened  nervously  to  careful 
reading,  until  the  husband  is  called  home,  and  the 
coffin  is  in  the  house — "Stop!"  she  says;  and  a 
gush  of  tears  tells  the  rest 

Yet  the  cold  critic  will  say — "it  was  artfully 
done."  A  curse  on  him  J — it  was  not  art :  it  was 
nature. 

Another,  a  young,  fresh,  healthful  girl-mind,  has 
seen  something  in  the  love-picture — albeit  so  weak 
— of  truth ;  arid  has  kindly  believed  that  it  must  be 
earnest  Aye,  indeed  is  it,  fair,  and  generous  one, 
— earnest  as  life  and  hope!  Who  indeed  with  a 
heart  at  all,  that  has  not  yet  slipped  away  irrepara- 
bly and  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  youth — from 
that  fairy  land  which  young  enthusiasm  creates,  and 
over  which  bright  dreams  hover — but  knows  it  to 
be  real  ?  And  so  such  thirgs  will  be  real,  till  hopes 
are  dashed,  and  Death  is  come. 

Another,  a  father,  has  laid  clown  the  book  in  tears. 
—God  bless  them  all  I  How  far  better  this,  than 


tEe  cold  praise  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  or  the 
critically  contrived  approval  of  colder  iiiends! 

Let  me  gather  up  these  letters  carefully, — to  be 
read  when  the  heart  is  faint,  and  sick  of  all  that 
there  is  unreal  and  selfish  in  the  world.  Let  me 
tie  them  together,  iv  ith  a  new,  and  loi  ger  bit  of 
ribbon — not  by  a  love  knot,  that  is  too  hard — but 
by  an  ea*=y  slipping  knot,  that  so  I  may  get  at  them 
the  better.  And  now  they  are  all  together,  a  snug 
pacquet,  and  we  will  label  them  not  sentimentally  (I 
pity  the  one  who  thinks  it),  but  earnestly,  and  in  the 
best  meaning  of  the  term — SOUVENIRS  i>u  Cent. 

Thanks  to  my  first  Reverie,  which  has  added  to 
such  a  treasure  1 

During  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Mitchell  lias 
varied  the  routine  of  farm  life  at  his  country 
seat  in  Connecticut,  by  his  contributions  to 
Harper's  Magazine  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
where  his  articles  have  constantly  appeared,  and 
the  occasional  publication  of  a  volume.  Several 
of  bis  recent  works  owe  tlieir  origin  to  his  rural 
pursuits. 

My  Farm  of  Eclgeuood  appeared  in  18 63,  a 
book  pleasantly  descriptive  of  the  adventures 
of  a  gentleman  in  search  of  a  farm,  and  his  ad^ 
ventures  in  maintaining  it^  re-enforced  by  ucuriT 
ous  and  valuable  information,  founded  on  the 
results  of  actual  experience,  and  in  wise  sugges- 
tions which  indicate  a  mind  of  earnest  purpose 
and  acute  observation.'7*  A  sequel  to  this, 
Wet  Days  at  Edgewood  (New  York,  1864),  is  a 
series  of  sketches  reviewing  the  poetical  and 
other  literature  and  past  history  of  gentleman 
fanning  and  agriculture.  Seven  Stories,  with 
Basement  and  Attic,  is  tlie  title  of  another  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  recent  volumes.  He  has  at  present 
a  novel  of  New  England  life  and  manners,  en- 
titled Doctor  Johns,  in  course  of  publication  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

**In  1866,  Doctor  Johns,  ~being  a  Narrative 
of  Certain  Ecents  in  the  Life  of  an  Orthodox 
Minuter  of  Connecticut,  was  published  in  book- 
form,  in  two  volumes.  It  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  Rural  Studies,  with  Notes  for 
Country  Places,  and  illustrations  by  its  author, 
who  is  an  artist  in  the  study  of  landscapes  by 
natural  taste  and  culture.  The  aim  of  the  latter 
work  was  u  to  stimulate  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  or  who  love  the  country,  to  a  fuller 
and  wider  range  of  thinking  about  the  means 
of  making  tlieir  homes  enjoyable." 

**  ACCOUNT    OF    A    CONSULATE  —  FROM    SEVEN    STORIES. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  Consul,  and  the  first  Bona- 
parte ;  and  so  was  I. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  possessed  of  any  very 
extraordinary  ambition,  I  Lke  comfort,  I  like 
mushrooms;  (truffles  I  do  not  like).  I  think  La- 
fit  te  is  a  good  wine,  and  wholesome.  Gin  is  not 
to  my  taste,  and  I  never  attend  caucuses.  There- 
fore, I  have  never  entertained  great  expectations 
of  political  preferment,  and  lived  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  years  without  any  jbopes  in  that 
way,  and  with  a  very  honest  indifference. 

And  yet,  when  my  name  actually  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  as  named  by  appointment  of  the 
President,  Consul  to Blank,  I  felt,  I  will  con- 
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fefs  f if  I  may  use  such  an  expression),  an  unusual  , 
expansion.     1  felt  confident  that  I  had  become  on  j 
a  sudden  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  not  un-  I 
natural  envy.     I  excused  people  for  it,  and  never 
thought  of  blaming  or  of  resenting  it.     My  com- 
panions in  the  every-day  walks  of  Lfet  I  treated, 
I  am    satisfied,  with  the  same   consideration  as 
before. 

In  short,  I  concealed  my  elation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  only  indulged  the  playful  elasticity  of 
my  spirits  in  a  frequent  private  perusal  of  "that 
column  of  the  New  York  Times  which  made  the 
announcement  of  my  appointment,  and  where  my 
name  appeared  in  print,  associated  with  those  of 
the  distinguished  Mr.  Soule",  Mr.  Greaves  (I  be- 
lieve), Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  McCrea,  and 
a  great  many  others. 

I  cannot  accurately  describe  my  feelings  wben 
the  postmaster  of  our  town  (a  smart  gentleman  of 
great  tact,  but  now  turned  out),  handed  me  a  huge 
packet  from  the  Department  of  State,  franked  by 
Mr.  Marcy  (evidently  his  own  hand  had  traced  the 
lines),  sealed  with  the  large  seal  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  addressed  to  me,  Mr.  Blank,  Consul  of 
the  United  States  for Blank.  I  took  the  post- 
master by  the  hand  and  endeavored  to  appear  cool. 
I  think  I  made  some  casual  remaik  about  the 
weather.  Good  heavens,  wlint  a  hypocrite  ! 

I  broke  open  the  packet  with  emotion.  It  con- 
tained a  notice  (I  think  it  was  in  the  Secretary's 
hand)  of  my  appointment  to Blank.  It  con- 
tained a  printed  list  of  foreign  ministers  and  con- 
suls, in  which  iny  name  was  entered  in  writing. 
In  the  next  issue,  I  was  sure  it.  would  appear  in 
print.  It  contained  a  published  pamphlet  (quite 
thin)  of  instructions.  It  coi-tained  a  circular,  on. 
paper  of  a  blue  tinge,  recommending  modest  dress. 
I  liked  the  friendly  way  in  which  the  recommen- 
dation was  conveyed  ;  not  absolutely  compelling, 
but  advising — a  black  coat,  and  black  pantaloons. 
In  the  warmth  of  my  grateful  feelings  at  that  time, 
I  think  I  should  have  Towed  compliance  if  the 
Secretary  had  advised  saffron  shorts,  and  a  sky- 
blue  tail-coat, 
******* 

I  have  spoken  of  the  arrival  of  a  second  Ameri- 
can ship ;  such  was  the  fact.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  papers  were  made  out  in  the  same  style  as  the 
.previous  ones;  I  had  now  gained  considerable 
facility  in  the  use  of  t&e  seal".  Upon  the  payment 
of  the  fees  I  ventured  to  attach  the  seal  to  my 
receipt  for  the  same.  It  was  not  necessary  —  it 
v?as  not  usual,  even ;  still  I  did  it.  If  the  occa- 
sion were  to  be  renewed,  I  think  I  should  do  it 
again. 

Not  long  after  this  accession  of  business,  which 
gave  -me  considerable  hopes  of — in  time — .  re- 
placing the  flag,  I  received  a  visit  from  an  Italian 
gentleman  just  arrived  from  New  York,  where  he 
had  been  an  attache*  to  an  opera  troupe.  He  in- 
formed me  with  some  trepidation  that  the  authori- 
ties were  not  satisfied  with  his  papers,  and  had 
given  him  notice  to  return  by  sea. 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  an  American :  whereupon 
he  showed  me  a  court  certificate  of  his  intentions 
to  become  a  citizen,  dated  a  couple  of  days  before 
his  leave,  and  with  it  an  imposing-looking  paper, 
illustrated  by  a  stupendous  eagle.  This  last,  how- 
ever, I  found  upon  examination,  was  only  the  in- 
strument of  an  ambitious  Notary  Public,  who  tes- 
tified, thereby,  to  the  genuine  character  of  the 
court  certificate,  and  at  the  same  time  invited  all 
foreign  powers  to  treat  the  man  becomingly.  The 
paper,  indeed,  had  very  much  the  air  of  a  pass- 


port, and,  by  the  Italian's  account,  had  cost  » 
good  deal  more. 

I  told  him  I  should  be  happy  to  do  what  I  could 
for  him,  and  would  cheerfully  add  my  testimony 
to  the  lonafide  character  of  the  court  certificate. 

The  man,  however,  wished  a  passport. 
I  told  him  that  the  only  form  of  passport  of 
which  I  knew  (and  I  showed  the  six  blanks),  in- 
volved a  solemn  declaration  on  my  part,  that  the 
party  named  was  an  American  citizen.  The  Italian 
gentleman  alluded  to  M.  Koszta  and  the  New  York 
Herald. 

I  expressed  an  interest  in  both ;  but  told  him 
that  I  had  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  Koszta  affair;  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  consular  instructions  (and  I  showed 
him  the  little  pamphlet). 

I  promised,  however,  to  communicate  with  the 
Charge",  who  might  be  in  possession  of  later  ad- 
vices; and,  in  addition,  offered  to  intercede  with 
the  authorities  to  grant  permission  to  an  unoffend- 
ing gentleman  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  country. 

Upon  this  I  undertook  a  considerable  series  of 
notes  and  letters,  —  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
numerous  which  had  yet  issued  from  my  consular 
bureau.  I  will  not  presume  to  sny  how  many  there 
were,  oV  how  many  visits  I  paid  to  the  lodging- 
quarters  of  the  suspected  gentleman.  I  found  it 
requisite, —  to  secure  him  any  freedom  of  action, — 
to  become  sponsor  for  his  good  conduct.  I  need 
not  say  (after  this)  that  I  felt  great  solicitude 
about  him. 

The  notice  of  "absent  on  business"  became  al- 
most a  fixture  in  the  office  window.  I  had  written 
previously  to  the  Department  for  instructions  in 
the  event  of  such  application  ;  I  had  never  received 
them  ;  indeed  I  never  did.  The  Charge^  flatteringly 
confirmed  my  action,  and.  '*  relied  on  my  discre- 
tion." I  was  sorry  to  find  he  relied  so  much 
upon  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  an  office  involving  so  large 
discretion  should,  at  the  least,  have  better  furni- 
ture. The  stool,  though  now  repaired,  was  a  small 
stool.  I  sat  upon  it  nervously.  The  "  Statutes  at 
Large  "  I  looked  on  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
I  had  inaugurated  them,  so  to  speak,  in  the  office. 
I  placed  my  little  Vattel  by  the  side  of  them ;  I 
hope  it  is  there  now — though  there  was  no  eagle 
on  the  back. 

To  return  to  the  Italian  gentleman,  I  at  length 
succeeded  in  giving  him  a  safe  clearance.  I  think 
he  was  grateful :  he  certainly  wore  a  grateful  air 
when  he  left  my  office  for  the  last  time,  and  I  felt 
rewarded  for  ray  labor.  It  was  the  only  reward, 
indeed,  I  received :  if  he  had  offered  a  fee,  I  think 
I  should  have  declined.  Was  I  not  there,  indeed, 
for  the  service  of  my  countrymen,  and  of  my  in- 
tended countrymen?  Of  course  I  was. 

The  day  after  the  Italian  gentleman  left  I  paid 
my  office  rent  for  the  current  month,  besides  a 
small  bill  the  serving-man  brought  me  for  the 
caulking  of  the  office  boat.  It  appeared  that  it 
had  grounded  with  the  tide,  and  without  our 
knowledge  (there  being  no  American  ships  in 
port),  had  remained  exposed  for  several  days  to 
the  sun. 

Keeping  the  office  in  business  trim,  and  sitting 
upon  the  office  stool,  I  received,  one  day,  a  very 
large  packet,  under  the  seal  of  the  Department. 
I  had  not  heard  from  Washington  in  a  long  time, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me.  Possibly  it 
might  be  some  new  and  valuable  commission ;  pos- 
sibly, it  might  bring  the  details  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Consular  system.  Who  knew  ? 
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In  such  an  event  I  wondered  what  the  probable 
salary  would  be  at  rny  post ;  something  handsome, 
no  doubt.  I  glanced  fit  the  **  arms  "  of  my  country 
with  pride,  ami  (there  being  no  American  ship  in 
port),  broke  open  the  packet. 

It  contained  two  circulars,  embracing  a  series 
of  questions,  ninety  in  number,  in  regard  to  ship- 
building, ship  timber,  rigging,  hemp,  steamships, 
fu^l,  provisioning  of  vessels,  light-house  dues,  ex- 
penses of  harbor,  depth  of  ditto,  good  anchorages, 
currents,  winds,  cutting  of  channels,  buoys,  rates 
of  wages,  apprentices,  stowage  facilities,  prices 
current,  duties,  protests,  officers  of  port,  manu- 
factures, trade  facilities,  leakages,  wear  and  tear, 
languages,  pilots,  book  publication,  etc.,  etc  ,  on 
all  of  which  points  the  circulars  requested  full 
information,  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  a  tabular 
form,  with  a  list  of  such  works  as  were  published 
on  kindred  subjects,  together  with  all  Government 
orders  in  regard  to  any,  or  all  of  the  suggested 
subjects,  which  were  in  pamphlet  form ;  and  if  in 
a  foreign  language,  the  same  to  be  accurately 
translated  into  American. 

The  accompanying  letter  stated  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  allow  no  remuneration  for  the  same;  but 
added  **  faithful  acquittal  of  the  proposed  task  will 
be  favorably  viewed."  * 

I  reflected  —  (I  sometimes  do  reflect). 

A  respectable  reply  even  to  the  questions  sug- 
gested, would,  supposing  every  facility  was  thrown 
in  my  way  by  port  officers  and  others,  involve  the 
labor  of  at  least  six  weeks,  and  the  writing  over 
of  at  least  ninety  large  pages  of  foolscap  paper 
(upon  which  it  was  requested  that  the  report  should 
be  made). 

I  reflected,  farther  —  that  the  port  officer,  as  yet 
affecting  a  large  *>hare  of  his  old  ignorance,  would, 
upon  presentation  of  even  the  first  inquiries  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  harbor,  send  me  to  the  guard- 
house as  a  suspicious  person  ;  or,  recognizing  my 
capacity,  would  report  the  question  as  a  diploma- 
tic one  to  the  Governor ;  who  would  report  it  back 
to  the  Central  Cabinet,  who  would  report  it  back 
to  the  maritime  commander  in  an  adjoining  city  ; 
who  would  communicate  on  the  subject  with  the 
police  of  the  port;  who  would  communicate  back 
with  the  marine  intendant ;  who  would  report  ac- 
cordingly to  the  Central  Government;  who  would 
in  due  time  acquaint  the  Charge*  at  the  capital 
with  their  conclusions. 

I  reflected  —  that  I  had  already  expended,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  more  of  time  and  of 
money  than  I  should  probably  (there  being  no 
American  ship  in  port)  ever  receive  again  at  their 
hands. 

I  reflected  —  that  life  was,  so  to  speak,  limited  ; 
and  that  in  case  I  should  determine  to  give  it  up 
to  gratuitous  work  for  my  country,  or,  indeed, 
for  any  party  whatever,  —  I  should. prefer  that  the 
object  of  my  charity  should  be  a  needy  object. 

I  reflected  —  that  I  had  given  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars  (with  sound  bondsmen) 
for  the  stool,  the  blank  passports,  the  pewter  ana 
brass  seals,  the  small-sized  flag,  and  the  "arms;" 
and  I  examined  them  with  attention. 

I  reflected  —  that  while  these  things  were  in  a 
capital  state  of  preservation,  and  my  health  still 
unimpaired,  I  had  better  withdraw  from  office. 

I  therefore  sent  in  my  resignation. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  omission  in 
the  performance  of  my  consular  duties;  it  in- 
volved, indeed,  a  more  expensive  chanty  on  my 
part  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  extending  to  the 
indigent.  I  trust  that  the  Government  is  grateful. 


,       In  overlooking  my  books  I  find  charges  a  gainst 
i  the  Government  for  nineteen  dollars  and  sisty- 
;  three  cents  for  postages  and  stationery.    To  make 
,  the  sum  an  even  one  I  have  drawn  oil  the  Govern- 
;  ment  (after  the  form  prescribed  in  the  consular 
instructions)  for  twenty  dollars,  making  an  over- 
draft of  thirty-seven-cents,  for  which  1  hope  the 
Government  will  take  into  consideration  my  office 
and  boat  rent,  my  time  and  repairs  to  the  consular 
stool. 

Finding  the  draft  difficult  of  negotiation  upon 
the  great  European  exchanges.  I  may  add  that  I 
have  carried  it  for  a  long  time  in  my  pocket. 
Should  it  be  eventually  paid,  1  shall  find  myself 
in  possession,  —  by  adding  the  thirty-set  en  cents 
to  sums  received  in  fees  during  the  period  of  my 
consulate,  —  of  the  amount  of  some  thirty  dollars, 
more  or  less. 

I  have  not  yet  determined  how  to  invest  this,  I 
am  hoping  that  Mr.  Powers,  who  I  hear  wears  the 
title  of  Consul,  will  find  some  pretty  Florentine  • 
model-woman  to  make  an  "  America  "  of.  If  he 
does  so,  and  will  sell  a  small  plaster  cast  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  I  will  buy  it  with  my  consular  in- 
come, and  install  the  figure  (if  not  too  nude)  in 
my  study,  as  a  consular  monument. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  my  successor :  I 
will  give  him  all  the  aid  in  my  power;  1  will  pre- 
sent him  to  the  ten-penny  reading-room,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  inscribe  his  name  in  advance  at  either 
of  the  hotels.  I  will  inform  him  of  the  usual  an- 
chorage ground  of  American  ships,  so  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  point 
out  to  him,  through  the  indulgence  of  my  serving- 
man,  the  best  grocer's  shop  in  the  port,  and  another 
where  are  sold  wines  and  varnish. 

Should  the  office-stool  require  repair,  I  think  I 
could  recommend  with  confidence  a  small  journey- 
man joiner  in  a  neighboring  court. 

He  will  have  my  best  hopes  for  lucrative  em- 
ployment in  his  new  position,  and  for  happiness 
generally. 

For  myself,  consular  recollections  are  not,  I 
regret  to  say,  pleasant.  I  do  not  write  "Ex- 
United  States  Consul "  after  my  name.  I  doubt 
if  I  ever  shall. 

All  my  disturbed  dreams  at  present  take  a  con- 
sular form.  I  waked  out  of  a  horrid  nightmare 
only  a  few  nights  since,  in  which  I  fancied  that  I 
was  bobbing  about  fearfully  in  a  boat  —  crashing 
against  piles  and  door-posts  —  waiting  vainly  for 
an  American  captain. 

I  have  no  objection  to  serve  my  country  ;  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  enlisting  in  the  dragoons. 
I  am  told  they  have  comfortable  rations,  and  two 
suits  of  clothes  in  a  year.  But  I  pray  Heaven  that 
I  may  never  a^ain  be  deluded  into  the  acceptance 
of  a  small  consulate  on  the  Mediterranean. 

**AN"  OLD    STYLE    FARM —  PROM   RURAL   STUDIES. 

The  stock  equipment  of  this  farm,  of  nearly  four 
hundred  acres,  consisted  of  twelve  cows,  some  six 
head  of  young  stock,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  sheep.  1  blush 
even  now  as  I  write  down  the  tale  of  such  poor 
equipment  for  a  farm  which  counted  at  least  two 
hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  open  land  —  the 
residue  being  wood,  or  impenetrable  swamp.  And 
it  is  still  more  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  land  which  aided  most  in  the  sustenance 
of  this  meagre  stock,  was  that  which  was  most 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  speak  of  those 
newly  cleared  pasture-lands  from  which  the  wood 
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had  been  removed  within  ten  years.  In  giving 
this  description  of  a  farm  of  twenty  years  ago,  I 
feel  sure  that  I  am  describing  the  available  sur- 
face of  a  thousand  farms  in  New  England  to-day. 
We  boast  indeed  of  our  thrift  and  enterprise,  but 
these  do  not  work  in  the  direction  of  land  culture 
— at  least  not  in  the  way  of  that  liberal  and  gen 
erous  culture  which  insures  the  largest  product. 
I  doubt  greatly  if  there  be  any  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  equally  intelligent,  who  farm  so 
poorly  as  the  men  of  New  England  ;  and  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  less  intelligent  who  manage  their 
lands  infinitely  better 

I  come  back  to  the  old  farm,  with  its  meagre 
stock  and  its  wide  acres.  Of  course  there  was 
something  to  be  sold.  Farmers  never  get  on  with- 
out that.  First,  of  all,  came  the  "veals" — selling 
in  that  day  for  some  two  cents  a  pound,  live  weight. 
(They  now  sell  in  the  New  York  market  for  ten.) 
This  bridged  over  the  spring  costs,  until  <he  butter 
came  from  the  first  growth  of  the  pastures. 

—  How  well  I  remember  tossing  myself  from  bed 
at  an  hour  before  daylight,  Seth  (by  previous  or- 
ders) having  the  horse  and  wagon  ready,  and  by 
candle-light  seeing  to  the  packing  of  the  spring 
butter  —  the  firkins  being  enwrapped  in  dewy 
grass,  fresh  cut — and  then  setting  forth  upon  the 
long  drive  (twelve  miles)  to  the  nearest  market 
town.  What  a  drive  it  was!  Five  miles  on,  I 
saw  the  early  people  stirring  and  staring  at  me, 
as  they  washed  their  faces  in  the  basin  at  the  well. 
Then  came  woods,  and  silence,  but  a  strange  odor- 
ous freshness  in  the  aii  —  possibly  son:e  near  coal- 
pit gave  its  kreosotie  fumes,  not  unpleasant ;  some 
owl,  in  the  swamps  I  passed,  lifted  its  melancholy 
hoot ;  further  on  I  saw  some  early  rij-er  driving 
his  cows  to  pasture;  still  further  I  caught  sight 
of  children  at  play  before  some  farm-house  door, 
and  the  sun  being  fairly  risen,  I  knew  their  break- 
fasts were  waiting  them  within. 

After  this,  I  passed  occasional  teams  upon  the 
road,  and  gave  a  "  good  morning  "  to  the  drivers. 
Then  cume  the  toll-gate :  I  wondered  if  the  day's 
profits  would  be  equal  to  the  toll  ?  After  this  came 
the  milk-wagons  whisking  by  me,  and  I  envied 
them  their  short  rounds;  at  last  (the  sun  being 
now  two  hours  high)  came  sight  of  the  market 
town  —  city,  I  should  pay  ;  for  the  legislature  had 
given  it  long  before  the  benefit  of  the  title;  and 
on  the  score  of  church  spires,  and  taverns,  and 
shops,  and  newspapers,  and  wickedness,  it  de- 
served the  name. 

I  wish  I  could  catch  sight  once  more  of  the  old 
gentleman  (a  good  grocer  as  the  times  went)  who 
plunged  his  thumb-nails  into  my  golden  rolls  of 
butter,  and  said:  "We're  buying  pooty  fair  but- 
ter at  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  but  seein7  as  it's 
you,  we'll  say  thirteen  cents  a  pound  for  this," 
and  he  cleaned  his  thumb-nail  upon  the  breech 
of  his  trowsers. 

I  am  not  romancing  here,  I  am  only  ielllng  a 
plain,  straightforward  story  of  my  advent,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  upon  a,  summer's  morning  into 
the  city  of  N .  I  recall  now  vividly  the  de- 
testably narrow  and  muddy  streets  —  the  poor 
horse,  (I  had  bought  It  of  the  son  of  our  deacon,) 
wheezing  with  his  twelve-mile  drive  —  my  own 
empty  faint  stomach  — the  glimpses  of  the  beauti- 
ful river  between  the  hills  —  and  the  golden  but- 
ter which  I  must  needs  sell  to  my  friend  the  gro- 
cer at  thirteen  cents  1  I  hope  he  had  never  any 
qualms  of  conscience;  but  it  Is  a  faint  hope  to 
entertain  of  grocers.  I  knew  a  single  naively 
honest  one;  but  to  him  I  never  offered  anything 


for  sale.  I  feared  he  might  succumb  to  that  temp* 
tation. 

After  the  butter,  (counting  some  forty  odd  pounds 
in  weight  per  week,)  the  next  most  important  sale 
was  that  of  the  lambs  and  wool.  The  lambs  counted 
ordinarily  —  leaving  out  the  losses  of  the  newly 
dropped  ones  by  crows  and  foxes  —  some  hundred 
or  more.  And  nice  lambs  they  were ;  far  better 
than  the  half  I  find  in  the  markets  to-day.  Nothing 
puts  sweeter  and  more  delicate  flesh  upon  young 
lambs  than  that  luxuriant  growth  of  herbage 
which  springs  from  freshly  cleared  high-lying 
wood-lands.  In  piquancy  and  richness,  it  is  as 
much  beyond  the  lambs  of  stall-fed  sheep,  as  the 
racy  mutton  of  the  Dartmoors  is  beyond  the  tur- 
nip-fatted wethers  of  the  downs  of  Hampshire. 
And  yet  these  lambs  were  delivered  to  the  butcher 
at  an  ignoble  price ;  I  think  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
head  was  all  that  could  be  secured  for  animals 
which  in  the  city  would  bring  to-day  nearly  five 
dollars.  The  wool  was  bought  up  by  speculators 
in  that  time,  and  the  speculators  were  not  ex- 
travagant. I  remember  very  well  driving  off  upon 
a  summer's  afternoon,  mounted  upon  twelve  great 
sacks  of  fleeces,  and  being  rather  proud  of  my  re- 
ceipts, at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  cents  per  pound. 
(The  same  wool  would  have  brought  two  years 
since  eighty  cents  per  pound.) 

After  we  disposed  of  the  butter  and  the  wool, 
and  during  the  late  autumn  months,  came  the 
cartage  of  wood  —  some  eight  miles  —  to  a  port 
upon  the  river,  at  which  four  dollars  per  cord  was 
paid  for  good  oak  wood,  and  five  for  hickory.  At 
present  rates  of  labor,  these  are  sums  which  would 
not  pay  for  the  cutting  and  cartage. 

I  must  not  forget  the  swine  —  two  or  three  ven- 
erable porkers,  and  in  an  adjoining  pen  a  brood 
of  young  shoats  —  that  would  equip  themselves  in 
great  layers  of  fat,  from  the  whey  during  the  hot 
months,  and  the  yellow  ears  of  corn  with  the  first 
harvesting  of  October.  Day  after  day,  through 
May.  through  June,  came  the  unwearied  round  of 
milking,  of  driving  to  pasture,  of  plowing,  of 
planting;  day  after  day  the  sun  beat  hotter  on 
the  meadows,  on  the  plowland,  on  the  reeking 
sty;  day  after  day  the  buds  unfolded  —  the  pink 
of  orchards  hung  In  flowery  sheets  over  the  scat- 
tered apple  trees;  the  dogwood  threw  out  its 
snowy  burden  of  blossoms  from  the  edges  of  the 
wood;  the  oaks  showed  their  velvety  tufts,  and 
with  midsummer  there  was  a  world  of  green  and 
of  silence  —  broken  only  by  an  occasional  "Gee, 
Bright!"  of  the  teamster,  or  the  cluck  of  a  ma- 
tronly hen.  or  hum  of  bees,  or  the  murmur  of  the 
brook.  All  this  inviting  to  a  very  dreamy  indo- 
lence, which,  I  must  confess,  was  somehow  vastly 
enjoyable. 

Nothing  to  see  ?  Lo,  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
over  the  distant  hills,  or  the  wind,  making  tossed 
and  streaming  wavelets  on  the  rye.  Nothing  to 
hear?  Wait  a  moment  and  you  shall  listen  to  the 
bursting  melodious  roundelay  of  the  merriest  sing- 
er upon  earth  —  the  black  and  white  coated  Bob- 
o*-Lincoln,  as  he  rises  on  easy  wing,  floats  in  the 
sunshine,  and  overflows  with  song,  then  sinks,  as 
if  exhausted  by  his  brilliant  solo,  to  some  sway- 
ing twig  of  the  alder  bushes.  Nothing  to  hope  1 
The  maize  leaves  through  all  their  close  serried 
ranks  are  rustling  with  the  promise  of  golden 
corn.  Nothing  to  conquer  ?  There  are  the  bram- 
bles, the  roughnesses,  the  inequalities,  the  chill 
damp  earth,  the  whole  teeming  swamp-land. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  the  surroundings  and 
appointments  of  many  a  back  country  farmer  of 
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Kew  England  to-day.    I  am  BUT©  the  drawing  is 
true,  because  it  is  from  the  life. 

THOMAS  B7CH13J&  EKA2> 

VAS  "bora  in    Chester   comity,    Pennsylvania, 

March  12, 182-2.  His  boyhood  was  passed  among 
the  scenes  of  country  life  until  tlie  age  of  seven- 
teen, when,  after  the  death  of  Lis  father,  he  moved 
to  Cincinnati,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
studio  of  Clevinger  the  sculptor.  Devoting  him- 
self to  the  fine  arts,  he  soon  obtained  some  local 
reputation  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  in  1841  re- 
moved to  Ntrw  York,  with  the  intention,  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  art  a*  a  profession.  He  went 
urithin  J*  year  to  Boston,  -where,  Sn  1842-4  he 
published  in  the  u  Courier''1  a  number  of  lyrics, 
and  m  1847  his  first  volume  of  Pmm.  It  was 
followed  by  a  second  of  Lay®  and  £allad*  m 
1848,  published  at  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had 
removed  in  1846.  In  1848  he  mode  a  collection 
of  specimens  of  the  Penmle  Poet*  of  America, 
mud  fata  published  an  edition  of  his  own  vertex, 
elegantly  illustrated.  He  has  passed  wmie  t:iue  in 
Europe  with  *  view  to  the  study  of"  pointing,  and 
pursued  that  object  with  success  tm  Borne  till 
Ms  return  to  Cincinnati  in  1858. 


A  choice  edition  of  Mr.  Eeacfs  poems,  delicately 
Illustrated  by  Kenny  Meadows,  vras  published 
lyDelf  and  Trbbner,  in  London,  in  1852.  In 
1853  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

A  later  production  of  Mr,  Read,  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1855,  during  the  author's  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  The  New  Pastoral,  was  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  compositions.  It  is  a  series  of 
thirty-seven  sketches,  forming  a  volume  of  two 
hundred  and  fitly  pages,  mostly  in  blank  verse. 
The  thread  which  connects  the  chapters  together 
is  the  emigration  of  a  family  group  of  Middle 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi.  The  description. 
of  their  early  residence;  the  rural  manners  and 


pursuits ;  ttie  natural  scenery  of  their  home ;  the 
phen  >mi3na  of  the  seasons ;  the  exhibitions  of  reli- 
ginu*,  politic-ill,  and  social  life;  the  school;  the 
c&rnf)  meeting;  the  election;  Independence  Day, 
with  »n  elevating  love  theme  in  the  engagement 
of  a  village  maiden  to  a  poetic  lover  in  Europe; 
the  incHents  of  the  voyage  on  the  Ohio,  with  fre- 
quent eptaxltis  and  patriotic  aspiration*,  are  all 
han  Jled  with  an  artist's  eye  for  natural  arid  moral 
beauty.  The  book  presents  a  constant  succession 
of  truthful,  pleasing  images,  in  the  healthy  vein 
of  the  Goldsmiths  and  Bloomtields. 

The  characteristics  we  have  noted  describe  M r. 
Read's  pi>em-*  in  his  several  volume,  which  have 
exhibited  a  steady  progress  and  development,  in 
the  confidence  of  the  writer,  in  'pbiin  and  simple 
objects,  in  strength  of  fancy  and  poetic  culture. 


THS!   CL08CT0  ftCEXX. 

Within  tin's  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees. 
The  rtipaet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air, 

Uke  »orae  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease, 
"When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  barns*  looltimg  from  their  hazy  Mils 
(Xer  the  dim  "waters  widening  in  the  vales, 

Sent  down  the  air  it  greeting  to  the  mills, 
On  the  dull  thunder  «f  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed,  and  all  sounds  subdued, 
Th-e  hills  seemed  farther,  and  the  streams  sang 
low; 

As  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

.Tli1  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  in  gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar  m  Time's  remotest  blue. 

On  slumb'rous  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight ; 

The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  com- 
plaint ; 
And  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light, 

The  village  church-vane  seemed  to  pale  and  faint. 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew ; 

Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before — 
Silent  till  some  replying  wanderer  blew 

His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

"Where  erst  tlie  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest 
Ma.le  garrulous    trouble  round    the    unfledged 
young; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung; 

Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eves, 
The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near, 

Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes, 
An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year; 

Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  dumber  from  its  wings  at  morn, 

To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  east, 
All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail, 
And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary 
gloom ; 

Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale, 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers ; 

The  spiders  wove  their  thia  shrouds  night  by 

night ; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 

Sailed  slowly  by — passed  noiseless  out  of  sight* 
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Amid  mil  thii — in  thu  most  dbeerleaa  air, 

And  where  the  wmwlbiri«  she*]*  upon  the  porch 

Ita  rrimsou  leaves,  as  if  the  ye.i"r  stow  there, 

Firii-g  the  floor  with  Iiia  inverted  torch — 

Ami*l  all  tliia,  the  centre  of  the  »eene? 

The  white-hnirel  matron,  with  mcmotoiious  tread 
Plied  her  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  jojiesa  mica 

Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread, 

She  had  known  sorrow.     He  had  walked  with  her, 
Oft  supfwd,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  erost. 

And  in  the  dead  le*Y«  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

While    yet    her  cheek   was  bright  with  summer 

bloom, 

Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gmre  tier  all, 
And  twice  war  bowe  1  to  her  his  cable  plume ; 

He  gave  the  swords  to  rest  upon  the  walL 

Be-gmre  the  sworls — -"but  not  the  timid  thai  drew, 

Ami  struck  forjiberty  the  dying  blow; 
Kor  him,  who  to  his  sire  and  country  true 

Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe, 

Lon|£,  bat  not  load,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 
lake  the  low  murmurs  of  a  Li ve  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 

Breathed  throogb  fee*  lips  m  sod  and  tremnloaB 

tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped,  her  head  was 
bowe-i: 

Ufe  drooped  the  distaff  through  his  bands  serene; 
And  losing;  neighbors  smoothed  her  earefal  shroud, 

While  l)esith  and  Winter  closed  the  autumn  scene. 


Fair  Pennsylvania  I  than  thy  midland  Tales, 

Lying  'twixt  hills  of  green,  am*l  bound  afar 

By  billowy  mountains  roOing  in  the  blue, 

Ho  lovelier  landscape  imeete  the  traveller's  eye, 

There  Lrtbonr  sows  and  reaps  his  sere  rewawi, 

And  Peaee  and  Plenty  walk  amid  the  glow 

And  perfume  of  fall  gamers.     I  hare  see:* 

la  lauds  less  free,  leas  fair,  bat  far  more  known, 

The  streams  which  How  through  history  and  wash 

The-  legendary  shores — cad  cleave  in  twain 

Old  cnpitols  sad  towia,  dividing  oft 

Great  empires  and  estates  of  petty  Mngs 

And  prineest  whose  domains  full  many  a  field. 

Rustling  with  maize  along  our  native  West, 

Ont-mea^ires  and  night  put  to  shame!  and  yet 

KOF    Rhine,  like   BaeekiB  crowned,  and    reeling: 

through 

His  feilla — nor  Ditmibe*  marred  "with  tyranny, 
His  dull  waves  moiining  on  Hungarian  shores — 
Nor  rapid  Po»  his  opaqve  wisiers  poiring 
Athwart  the  fairest,  frnitfulest,  and  woi^t 
Ensla v  ed  of  European  Iand5— nor  Seine, 
Winding  uncertitiu  tbrotigli  inconstant  France — 
Are  lialf  w  fair  as  thy  broad  stream  whose  breast 
Is  gemmed  with  many  isles,  au<i  whose  pro  ml  name 
Shall  yet  l>eeofBe  *au*g  the  name*  «C  ttrea* 
^L  ffyB0ayni  of  beauty — &^aeiiaw»I 

nEB  VZUUbCX  CHtTKCn—TBOM  THE  KVW  PASTOBAJU 

Alxmt  the  clmpel  door,  ia  ewy  groups 
Th e  rustic  people  wait.    Some  trim  the  switch, 
While  some  prognosticate  of  harvests  fell, 
Or  shake  the  dubious  bead  witii  arguments 

Bused  oa  tlie  winter's  freoMnt^Boow  aad  thasw, 
The  heavy  rai;:s,  and  sudden  frosts  severe. 
Some,  happily  hut  few,  deal  scandal  out, 
With  km!  aakan<»  poiatiag  Aw  vietim.    These 

^ 


Are  Ae  rauk  tares  in  cyery  fiel«1  «>f  grain — 
Tfiese  arc  the  nettles  stinging  onuwmre— - 
The  briars  which  wound  and  trip  ttnhetding  feet- 
Hie  noxiotB  Tines,  growing  in  every  ^rt»ve! 
Their  touch  is  oeudljr,  and  their  p«*»ii,g  hreath 
Poiflon  roost  venoiiiooa!    Su«h  have  I  known — 
As  who  has  not  I — and  raftered  by  the  contact 
Of  the#e  the  huttban«3maa  take*  eertein  not®, 
And  in  the  proper  season  diairiters 
Their  bftnefn!  roots  ;  and  to  the  soti  expoaed, 
Tlie  killii  g  light  of  truth,  leaves  them  to  pine 
And  perish  in  the  noonday!     *Gainat  a  tree, 
With  strong  Arms  folded  ofer  a  giant  ehest, 
Stands  Barton,  to  the  ueiglifeonrfiooct  chief  snaitibi ; 
His  co:;t,  unused  to  anirht  ?iive  Sunday  \venr, 
Grown  too  opprewire  by  the  morning  walk, 
Hang*  on  the  dreopirg  branch :  00  stands  he  oft 
Ikaide  the  open  doxw,  what  time  the  share 
Is  whitenii.g  at  tli«  ronrir'g  bellow**  month. 
There,  too,  the  wheelwright — lie,  the  magistrate—- 
IE  small  eomnmnities  a  man  of  mark — 
Stands  with  the  smith,  and  holds  such  argument 
As  the  unlettered  but  ofoaerring  can ; 
Their  theme  some  knot  of  scripture  hard  to  solve. 
And  gainst  the  neighbouring  bars  two  others  fan, 
Lew  fit  the  saered  Lour,  discussion  hot 
Of  polities ;  a  topic,  which  Inflamed, 
Knows  no  propriety  of  time  or  plae*, 
TTbere  Gnkes,  the  eooper,  with  rough  brawny  inad, 
Beseaitta  at  large,  and,  with  a  aoisy  ardour, 
Rattles  around  his  theme  as  round  a  eask ; 
While  Hanson,  heary-browed,  with  shoulders  bent, 
Bent  with  grant  lifting  of  huge  stones — for  h« 
A  mason  and  famed  builder  is — replies 
With  tongue  as  sharp  and  d«xteroi»s  m  his  trowel, 
And  sentences  which  like  hk  hammer  fall, 
Bringing  the  flinty  fire  at  every  blow ! 

But  soon  the  approaching  parson  ends  in  pease 
The  wordy  eotuwit,  awl  mil  tern  wltMa. 
Awhile  rough  siipes,  some  with  discordant  creak, 
And  voices  clearing  for  the  psalm,  disturb 
The  sacred  quiet,  till,  at  last,  the  veil 
Of  silence  wavers,  settles,  falls;  and  then 
Hie  hymn  is  given,  and  all  arise  and  sing. 
1  lieu  follows  praver,  whieii  from  the  pastor's  heart 
Flows  unpretending;  with  few  words  devout 
Of  feraBbfe  thanks  and  askings ;  pot,  with  lungs 
Stentorian,  assaulting  heaven's  high  wall, 
Compelling  grace  by  virtue  of  a  siege ! 
This  done,  with  loving  care  he  scans  his  flock, 
And  opes  the  facred  volume  at  the  text. 
Wide  is  his  brow,  and  full  of  honest  thought — 
Love  lik  vocation,  troth  is  nil  his  stock. 
With  these  he  strives  to  guide,  aod  not  perplex 
With  woixls  sublime  ®m&  ewpty,  ringing  ofl 
Most  rascally  hollo w.     All  his  facts 
Are  simple,  broad,  sufficient  for  a,  world ! 
He  knows  them  well,  teaching  but  what  he  knows, 
He  never  strides  through  metaphysic,  mists, 
Or  takes  false  greatness  because  seen  through  fogs ; 
Xor  leads  'mid  brambles  of  thick  argument 
'Til  all  admire  tlte  wit  whieh  brings,  them  thimifh: 
HOT  €*er  caaays,  in  serrooci  or  in  prayer, 
To  dbuure  the  kearer%  thought ;  nor  strives  to  make 
The  smallest  of  his  corgregation  lose 
One  giimpee  of  k«av^a,  to  cast  it  on  the  pries*. 
Snch  simple  course,  in  these  nmbitions  tiincfi, 
Were  worthy  imitation  ;  in  these  days, 
When  brazen  tinsel  bears  the  pate  from  worth, 
And  trick  and  pert  ness  take  the  sacred  desk ; 
Or  some   coarse  thuoderer,  armed  with  doctrines 

new, 

Aims  at  our  faith  a  blow  to  Ml  aa  ox — 
Swinging  his  sledge,  regardSlefiSi  wfeer©'  il  strikes* 
Or  what  demolishes — well  ple*5e<l  to  via 
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By  either  blows  or  noise  !  —  A  modem  seer, 
Crying  destroetioii  I  *nd,  to  prove  it  true, 
Walking  tibroii<3T  for  demolition  armed, 
And  boldly  levellkg  where  he  eannot  build! 

Tin  sarviee  done,  the  eoBgregmtioa  rise, 
And  with  a  freshness  glowing  in  their  hearts, 
And  quirt  strength,  tbe  beni&on  of  prayer, 
And  whofaeoM  Mbnonition,  henee  de|*art. 
Some,  ksiith  to  go,  within  the  gravejard  loiter, 
Walking  among  the  mounds,  or  on  the  tombs, 
Hanging,  like  pictured  grief  beneath  a  willow, 
Bathing  the  inscriptions  with  their  tears  ;  or  here, 
Finding  the  earliest  violet,  like  a  drop 
Of  hcatvciTB  anointing  blue  upon  tbe  dead, 
Blew  it  with  nMHininil  pleasure  ;  or,  j^erdbaiiee, 
With  earefwl  hands,  recall  the  wnaderit  g  vine, 
And  teach  it  where  to  creep,  and  where  to  bear 
Its  future  epitaph  of  Sowers.     And  there, 
Each  with  a  separate  grief,  and  some  with  tears, 
Fonder  the  Mulptarea  lines  of  consolation, 

"  The  elirysalis  is  here  —  the  soul  is  flown, 
And  watts  thee  in  the  gardens  of  the  b!esl  F 
«"H*e  Mrt  is  toW  *»4  empty,  but  Ae  bird 
Sings  with  Its  loving  mates  to  Paradise!" 

*  Our  hope  w»  plaitted  liere  —  it  blooms  in  hewvea  \r 
"  She  walls  the  azure  field,  *mi«l  <ie  ws  of  Miss, 
^hile  'inong  the  thorns  <mr  feet  stiU  bleed  in  this  P 

*  This  was  tbe  fountain,  but  thesanda  mm  dry— 
Tfe«  wator»  fe»Tt  <QdiaM  Into  Ae  sfcy  T 

"  The  list^ttiii  g  Shepherd  beard  *  voice  forlorn, 
And  found  the  lamb,  by  tfu>rr^  and  brambles  torn, 
And    pla^?d  it  in   lii^    breast!      Then    therefore 

Such  are  the  various  lines  ;  and,  while  they  read, 
Uethmks  1  hear  sweet  voices  in  the  air, 

And  winnowing1  of  aoft,  jnrisifeie  wings, 
The  whiapenngs  of  angels  breathing  peace  1 

**Mr.  Head  divided  the  latter  years  of  his 
lift  between  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  Rome, 
•winning  aew  and  greater  successes  with  his  pen 
and  pencil  This  artist-poet  died  in  New  York 
of  pfenro-pnenm<mia,  alter  a  short  illness,  May 
"  11,  1872.  His  Sheridan's  Bide,  Drifting,  and 
parts  of  the  Wagoner  of  the  AHeghanies  —  read 
throughout  the  country  daring  the  war,  by  the 
distinguished  elocutiomst,  Mr.  James  E.  Mur- 
doch, for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion —  have  become  popular  favorites;  while 
his  portraits  of  Sheridan  and  Ms  horse,  and 
I^ngfeilow's  Children,  hold  the  same  high 
rank,  Hia  recent  poems  were  :  The  H<WM  lyy 
tt*  Sm,  1855;  %&m;  or,  The  Last  8fwplMrd: 
em  Mel&gnfy  mtd  Other  Po^ms,  including  Lyrics 
and  Airs  from  Aipland,  1857;  The  Wag<m&r  of 
ike  AUej$wme»:  AP&emofthe  Dc^sof'Smmty 
<Sfes>  18®;  A  Bwmmr  8tory,  Sheridan**  JSide, 
tmd  CWbr  Pimm,  dbiety  of  the  War,  1865;  and 
a  P^m,  1867,  besides  some 


minor  cootrihutloiis  to  magazines.  Complete 
editions  of  his  PiMsal  W&rJc^  in  two  volumes, 
were  issued  in  !8i®  and  180&:  and  in  three 
volumes,  in  1865  and  1867. 


My  soul  to-day 

Is  far  away, 
Sailing  the  Yesnviaa  Bay ; 

My  wlngexi  bo&t^ 

A  bird  afloat, 
Swims  round  iiie  purple  peaks  remote ; — 


Bound  purple  penfes 

It  sails,  and  peeks 
Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks, 

Where  high  rocks  throw, 

Through  deeps  below, 
A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Far,  v»gne  and  dim, 

The  mountains  swim; 
While  OB  Yc«nTi*8*  misty  "brini, 

With  outstretched  hands, 

The  gray  smoke  stands 
Overlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  B*€hia  nailes 

O'er  liquid  mile*; 
And  yonder,  feluest  of  the  isles, 

Culm  Capri  waits* 

1'er  sapphire  gmtes 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heeji  not,  if 
My  rippling  akiff 

Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cHff  ; 
With  dreamful  eyes 
My  spirit  lies 

walls  of  Paradise. 


Under  the  walls 

Where  swells  and  falls 
The  Bayfs  deep  breast  at  intervals, 

At  peace  I  lie, 

Blown  softly  by 
A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

The  day  so  mild, 

Is  Heaven's  own  child, 
With  earth  and  ocean  reconciled;  — 

The  airs  I  feel 

Around  me  steal 
Are  murmuring  to  the  murmuring  keel. 

Over  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail, 

A  joy  intense, 

The  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Where  Summer  sings  and  never  dies  ;  — 

O'erveiled  with  vines, 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

Her  children,  hid 

The  cliffs  amid, 
Are  gambolling  with  the  gambolling  kid* 

Or  down  the  walls, 

With  tipsy  calls, 
Laugh  on  the  rooks  like  waterfalls. 

The  fisher's  child, 

With  tresses  wild, 
Unto  the  smooth,  bright  sand  beguiled, 

With  glowing  lips 

Sings  as  she  skips, 
Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships* 

Yon  deep  bark  goes 

Where  Traffic  blows, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows  5  — 

This  happier  one, 

Its  course  is  run 
From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

O  happy  ship, 
To  rise  and  dip, 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip  ! 
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0  happy  crew, 
My  bemrt  with  yo« 
Sails,  and  mils,  and  sings  anew! 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  sltore 
Upbraids  me  with  Its  low!  uproar  I 

With  dreamful  eye* 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise: 

**TM1    RUIJf*  -  FROM    THE    WAGOXEtt    OF    THJC 


Out  of  the  North  the  wild  news  came, 
Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  flame, 
Swift  ns  the  boreal  light  which  Hies 
At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies* 

And  there  was  tumult  In  the  air, 

The  fife's  shrill  note,  the  drum's  lead  beat, 
And  through  the  wide  land  everywhere 

The  answering  tread  of  hurrying  feet, 
White  the  first  oath  of  Freedom's  gum 
Came  on  the  blast  from  Lexington. 
And  Concord,  roused,  no  longer  tame, 
Forgot  her  old  baptismal  name, 
Made  bare  her  patriot  arm  of  power, 
And  swelled  the  discord  of  the  hour. 


Bach  sacred  heart  b  atone,  deep  mad 

Tfarongii  many  a  might  glowed  ferigfei  and  fall  ; 
Tbe  matron's  great  wheel  at  its  sMe 

Ho  wore  devoured  tiie  carded  wool, 
And  now  the  maiden's  smaller  wheel 

No  longer  felt  the  throbbing  tread, 
But  stood  beside  the  idle  reel 

Among  Its  -idle  lax  acid  thread. 
Ho  more  the  jovial  song  went  round, 

Ho  more  tie  ringing  langfa  was  beard; 
But  every  voice  had  a  solemn  sound, 

And  some  stern  purpose  filled  each  word. 

The  yeowwfc®  aad  tin  ycoi»«it*a  MA, 
With  knitted  brows  and  sturdy  dint, 

Renewed  the  polish  of  each  gun, 
Re-oiled  the  lock,  reeet  the  fiat  ; 

And  oil  the  maid  and  matron  there, 

While  kneeling  IB  the  firelight  glare, 

Long  poured,  with  ha  If  -suspended  breath, 

The  lead  into  the  moulds  of  death. 

The  hands  by  Heaven  made  silkea  soft 
To  soothe  the  brow  of  love  or  pain, 

Alas  !  are  dulled  and  soiled  too  oft 
By  some  unhallowed  earthly  stain; 

But  under  fche  celestial  botaad 
Ho  nobler  picture  can  be  found 
Than  woman,  brave  in  word  and  deed, 
Thus  serving  in  her  nation's  need:      ,  , 

Her  love  is  witfe  her  country  now, 
He*  havA  m  •*  itf  aae^.  jjfew*  ,,  ,, 
******»*» 
Within  It*  shade  of  elm  and  oak    ^   * 

The  chttreh  of  Berkley  Manor  stood  : 
'There  Sunday  found  tfce  rum!  Mfc, 

And  some  esteeiaed  of  gentle  blood. 
In  Tain  their-  feel  with  loitering  tread 

Parsed  mid  the  graves  where  rank  is  naught: 

All  could  not  read  the  lesson  taught 
In  thai  republic  of  the  dead. 

The  pastor  rose  :  the  prayer  wms  strong; 
The  psalm  was  warrior  David's  song  ; 
The  text,  a  few  short  words  of  Blight,  — 
**  The  I*»rd  of  Ipets  shall  arm  *)*  right! 


He  ppolfee  of  wrongs  to©  long  endure^i, 
Of  nacred  rights  to  be  »ec«red; 
Then  from  his  patriot  fongut  of  flame 
The  startling  words  for  Freedom  cam® 
The  Ftirrimp;  sentence!  he  «p*ke 
Compelled  the  heart  to  glow  or  quake* 
And,  rising  on  his  theme's  broad  winjg^ 

And  srracpnjg  in  his  nervous  hand 

The  imafinary  tat  tie-brand. 
Tn  f:ire  of  death  h«  dared 
Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king. 

ET?H  as  lie  sp^ke,  feis  frame,  renewed 
In  eloquence  of  attitude, 
Uo-e,  as  t!  seemed,  a  shoulder  higher; 
Then  swept  iiSs  kindling  glance  of  fire 
From  startled  pew  to  breatblefa  choir; 
Wb«»n  suddenly  his  mantle  wide 
Hits  han«is  inspatieBt  flung  aside, 
And,  lo!  lie  we*  tfeeir  wowdering  eyes 
Complete  in  all  a  warrior's  guise, 

A  moment  there  wa»  awfial  paws**  — 
When  Berkley  cried,  "Ceam,  traitor!  uease! 
GmTs  tenpia  is  the  honse  of  peace  1  " 

The  other  sfcomted,  w  Nay,  »ot  M, 

When  God  is  with  our  righteous  cause: 
His  holiest  places  then  are  ours, 
His  temples  are  oiar  forts  and  lowezs 

Thnt  frown  upon  the  tyrant  foe: 

In  tfciM  tlie  dawn  of  freedom's  dny 

There  is  a  time  to  fight  and  pray  1  " 

And  now  before  the  open  door  — 

The  warrior-pries*  had  ordered  so  — 
The  enlisting  trumpet's  sudden  soar 
Rang  through  the  chapel,  o'er-sund  o'er, 

Its  long  reTcrberating  blow, 
80  k«d  and  ^leary  it  seemed  the  iear 
Of  dusty  death  must  wake  ami  bear.,,    . 
Am4  there  the  startling  drum  and  ££B 
Fired  t  he  living  with  fiercer  life:;    , 
While  overhead,  witfc  wiW  increase, 
Forgetting  Its  ancient  loll  of  peace, 

The  great  bell  swiang  as  i*c*er  before; 
It  seemed  as  it  would  never  eease; 
And  every  word  its  ardor  flung 
From  off  it  91  jubilant  iron  tongue 

Was,  "W*m!  WAE* 


**  Who  dares  "  —  tins  was  the  ^itriot's  cryt 
As  striding  from  tiie  d^sk  he  came  — 

**  Come  out  with  me,  in  Freedom's  name, 
For  her  to  live,  for  b«r  to  die  ?  " 
A  hundred  hands  Song  up  reply, 
A  hundred 


*^  SHERIDAN'S  KIMS. 
Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dimtay, 
The  affrighted  mr  with  a  shudder  "bor^ 
Like  &  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 


. 

Telling  tfee  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  S&erMjMi  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war, 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar; 

And  Itndur  yet  into  Winchester  rolled     \    , 

Tfee  ro%r  of  tb«i  red  sea  uncontrolled,.  „    „ 

Making  the  blood  of  tlie  listener  cold, 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  lery  fray* 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away.  ,  *,  '    ,  , 

Bnt  there  is  &  road  from  Winchester  town, 
A  good  broad  highway  leading  down;  ,, 
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And  there,  through  the  Hush  of  the  morning  light, 
A  steed  as  black  »s  the  rteeds  of  night, 
Was  seen  to  JMUW,  as  with  eagle  flight, 

As  if  he  knew  tire  terrible  need  ; 
He  stretched  mwny  with  his  utmost  ppeed; 
Hilh  rose  aad  fell  ;  "but  It  is  heart  was  gmy, 
With  Sheridan  fifteen  milts  away.  • 

Still  sprung  front  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering 

South, 

flie  dost,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  month  ; 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 
Tbe  feetrt  of  the  steed,  and  the  heart  of  tfee  roaster 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  n»saulting  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  bat  tie-field  calls  ; 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  fall 


With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  rirer  iiowecf, 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  am  ocean  flying  before  the  wind, 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  fnrnace  ire, 

Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire. 

But  lo!  he  is  ©wiring  his  heart's  desire; 

He  id  ?noffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  ir»t  that,  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  ihe  retreating  troops, 
What  WAS  done?  what  to  do?  a  glance  told  Mm 

both, 

Then  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath, 
Me  dashed  down  the  IineT  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 
And  lie  wave  of  retreat  dbecked  its  course  there, 

became 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  ft  to  pause. 
With  foam  mud  with  dttst,  the  black  charger  was 


By  the  iasb  of  bis  eyet  and  the  red  nostril's  play, 
He  seenaed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 
**  I  JiaTe  brought  jon  Sheridan  all  the  way 
From  WimsJiester,  down  to  save  the  day  I " 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  Sheridan  I 

Hurrali  I  hnrnih  for  horse  and  man ! 

ABC!  wfeen  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 

Under  the  done  of  the  Union  sky, 

The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame ; 

There  witfe  tbe  glorious  generaFs  name, 

Be  it  mid,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright, 

**  Here  is  tbe  steed  that  saved  the  day, 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight, 

from  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away  I n 
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HILL;  AW  OLIXTCMX  BALLAD. 
It  was  a  starry  niglit  in  June  ;  the  air  was  soft  and 

still, 
Whea  the  **  minute-mep1*  from  Cambridge  eame,  and 

gathered  o«  the  hill  : 
Beneath  w»  lay  tbe  deeping  toT»m,  aroirod  mt  frowned 

the  fleet, 
Bui  ihe  pul*e  of  freemen,,  not  of  slaves,  within  our 


And  every  heart  rose  high  with  hope,  m  fearlessly 

we  0<ad,  ""' 

**  We  wiH  be  mmbered  with  the  free,  or  numbered 

with  the  dewir 
**  Bring  out  the  line  to  murk  the  trench,  and  stretch 

it  0:1  the  sward  !w 
The  trench  is  marked  —  the  tools  are  brought  —  we 

utter  not  n  word, 
But  stack  our  guns,  then  fall  to  work,  with  mattock 

nad  wiih  spH'Ie, 
A  tho  isaad  men  with  sinewy  arms,  and  not  a  sound 


So  still  were  we,  the  stairs  beneath,  that  scarce  a 
|  \rhisper  fell  ; 

|  We  heard  the  red-coat's  mnsket  click,  and  heard  him 

cry,  "  All's  well  V* 

•  And  here  and  there  a  twinkling  port,  reflected  on  the 
!  deep, 

In  many  ft  wavy  shadow  showed  their  sullen  guns 

asleep.  * 

Sleep  on,  thou  bloody  hireling  crew!  in  careless 

slumber  He  ; 
The  trench  is  growing  broad  and  deep,  the  breast- 

work broad  and  high  : 
Ko  striplings  we,  but  bear  the  arms  that  held  the 

French  in  cheek, 
The  drum  that  beat  at  Louisburg,  and  thundered  in 

Quebec! 
And  thou,  whose  promise  is  deceit,  no  more  thy  word 

well  trust, 
Thou  butcher  GAGE!  thy  power  and  thee  well  hum- 

ble in  the  dust  ; 
Thou  and  thy  tory  minister  have  boasted  to  thy 

brood, 
"  The  lintels  of  the  faithful  shall  be  sprinkled  with 

o-ir  blood  P 
But  though  these  walls  those  lintels  be,  thy  zeal  is 

all  in  vain: 
A  thousand  freemen  shall  rise  up  for  every  freeman 

slain  ; 
And  when  o'er  trampled  crowns  and  thrones  they 

raise  the  mighty  shout, 
This  soil  their  Palestine  shall  be;  their  altar  this 

redoubt  : 
See  how  the  morn  is  breaking  1   the  red  is  in  the 

skv; 
The  mist  is  creeping  from  the  stream  that  floats  in 

silence  by  ; 
The  Lively's  hull  looms  through  the  fog,  and  they 

our  works  have  spied, 
For  the  ruddy  flash  and  rotmdshot  part  in  thunder 

from  her  side  ; 
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A:  id  the  Fftlcoa  and  the  Cerberus  make  every 

th.i'I, 
"With  friii  and  shell,  and  drum  AIM!  bell,  and  be*i- 

ft  wain**  whittle  rfirill  ; 
But  «kq»  «•!•!  wider  grows  the  trench,  as  spailc  and 

nmtt<x*k  ply, 
Far  w»*  have  to  eop**  with  fearful  odds,  mn<d  the  time 

u  drawing  iiigh! 
Up  with  tli«  pine  tree  banner  1     Our  gallant  PUBS- 

COTT  stands 
Amid  the  plunging  shells  and  shot,  a&d  plants  it 

•with  Ins  hands; 
Up  with  the  siioiit!    for  PITTOAJC  ©om««  upon  lib 

reeking  bayf 
With  bloody  spur  and  fo«Ey  bit,  in  ha«te  to  Join  the 

fray  ; 
And  POXLIOY,  with  his  snow-white  hairs*  and  Ikee 

all  flhleh  and  SWefti, 

Unscathed  l>y  Freueh  aad  Indian,  wears  a  youthful 

g!ory  yet. 
But  tlioii,  whose  soul  is  glowing  IB  the  summer  of 

thy  years, 
UuvaiKjuidhable  WAJQUS,  them  (the  youngest  of  thy 

peer*) 
"Wert  bora,  ami  bred,  mud  shaped,  and  ixuule  to  act  a 

putrid  part, 
And  dear  to  us  thy  presence  is  us  heart's  blood  to  the 

heart! 
Well  may  ye  Bark,  ye  British  wolves!  with  leaders 

such  «*  they, 
Kot  one  will  fail  to  follow  wise-re  they  choose  to  lead 

the  way  — 
As  owe  before,  eearee  two  moi3itlisslaee?we  followed 


the  road  ye  took  in  going 


on  your  track, 

And  with  our  rif 

bade. 
Ye  slew  a  rft»k  mm  in  hi*  bed;  ye  slew  with  hands 

sceursed, 
A  mother  nursing,  and.  her  blood  fen  on  the  bdbe  she 

nursed  ; 
By  their  own  elects  OOF  Masaieii  f«I  and  perlAed  In 

the  strife  ; 
But  as  we  hold  m  liirelings  cheap,  and  dear  a  free- 

mujt's  life, 
By  Tanner  broolc^  sad  Iin«ohi  bridge,  before  the  ehot 

of  sun, 
"We  took  the  i^osapeaie  we  claimed  —  a  seort  for 

every  one  ! 
Hark!  from  the  town  a  tnraspet  !    Th«  barges  at  the 

wharf 
Ar«  crowded  with  theliv  ingfreight  —  and  BOW  they're 

pushing  off; 
"With  e!a«h  and  glitter,  trump  and  drum,  in  all  its 

bright  mrrny, 
Beholt!  the  splendid  saerifie«  more  dlmrly  o>t  the 

b«y! 
And  still  and  still  tlie  barges  fill,  and  still  across  the 

deep, 
Like  tlai.,aer^'louds  along  tlie  skyT  the  hostile  tmos- 

ports  sweep; 
And  noir  t!iey*«s  fotm^  at  Hie  P«il—  «^l  no  w  Ae 

lines  advance  : 
We  see  beneath  the  sultry  sna  feer  poWbed  Imyo- 

nets  glance; 
We  hemr  a-near  die  tferol*i]^  draa,  ttie  b«ogie  efeal- 

lenge  ring  ; 
Quick  borsts,  and  loud,  tlie  fiaAii^  cloud,  and  rols 

from  wing  to  wing  ; 
Bui  on  the  height  our  bulwark  stands,  tremendous  in 

its  gloom, 

As  sullen  as  a  tropic  sky,  and  silent  §a  a  tomb. 
And  so  we  waited  till  we  saw,  at  seawe  tea  rifiea? 

leogtit, 
Tfee  «ld  Tindiefive  Saxson  B|^%  in  all  1% 


When  ratlien,  flash  an  flash,  around  the  Jagged  rmna- 

pcirt  hurst 
From    er"ry  gua   the    livid   light   tip*on    the   foe 

sw**ur*t  : 

Then  quailed  &  jnonarcirj  might  l>i?ff>re  a  free-bora 

p**«j>|»le'H  ire  ; 

Then  drauk  tlie  §w;tr*l  the  reteran's  life,  where  sirept 
tlie  yeomaii*s  fire; 

Then,  sta^ered  by  the  fiKot,  we  aair  tlieir  Berried 
columns  reel, 

And  fall,  as  falk  the  bearded  rye  beneath  the  reaper's 
s*««el  : 

And  tlien  a  row  n  mighty  sliant  that  might 
\Ttik*  -d 


Bun-ail  !  they  nir!  the  field  is  ironT    **  Hurrah! 

the  f*>e  ia  fled  T 
n«I  eierj'  unaa  hath  dropped  his  gun  to  clutch  a 


As  his  heart  kept  f  raj  ir  g  all  the  while  for  Home  and 

Native  LatuL 
Thriee  on  tltut  day  we  stood  tlie  shock  of  thrice  a 

thousand  f<*e*, 
And  tlirlee  that  day  iritliin  our  lices  the  shout  of 

vietorr  rc»€! 
And  though  our  bwift  fire  slackened  then,  «tntl  red- 

denir.g  in  tht  tkte*, 
We  m.w1  from  Cliarle^ovi/s  roofs  ®Bd  walls,  the 

fcniT  colnmift  ris*ia; 
Yet  -vhiie  -we  i.ad  a  eui  triage  left,  we  still  main- 

tained the  fight, 
Nor  gained  the  fve  or.c  ft»ot  of  ground  upon  that 

blood-stair:  ei!  height 
Whmt  tnntfgh  for  us  1.0  laurels  I»loom,  nor  oVr  the 

luuiiele^  biave 
No  eeralptm  e<!  trophy,  scroll,  nor  hatch,  records  a 

warrior-grave! 
Wh&t  tfocw^h  the  day  to  us  was  lost!    Upon  that 

stmnA,  In?  ev-ery  knd  and 


Tlie  €¥«rlMtiiig 


For  man  liath  broke  his  felon  bonds,  and  cast  then 

i®  tfee  dust; 
And  -elaimed  his  lieritag-e  divide,  and  justified  the 

trust; 
WMle  thitiogh  his  rifted  prisoo-bars  the  hues  of 

freedom  pour 
O'er  eTery  natioa,  race,  and  ellme,  on  every  sea  and 

shore. 
Such  glories  as  tlie  patriarch  viewed,  when  'mid  the 

dai-k^t  skies, 
He  saw  nbove  a  mined  world  the  Bow  of  Promise 

rise. 

**Mr.  Oozzens  continued  to  edit  The  Wine 
Pirns  for  seveii  yearn,  till  1©  relincpi&hed  its 
publication  at  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war.  A 

collection  of  sprigfetly  ese»j»  feopft  its 


mainly  on  gastronomic  and  kindred  topics,  was 
issued  l 


la  1867,  *»  qf  Dr. 

IMar  L$mrme$  Mm.  Amdm  ; 
mmmg>  A@  Mm  W&§e^  had  appeared  In  1858; 
ami  toa  ymrs  later  its  antltor  wrote  his  lasi 
work,  a  Memwrml  qf  Mtz  Greene  j5aZ20eJ^whioh 
was  read  before,  and  printed  by,  tlie  New  York 
Historical  Society.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  De- 
cember 2S,  1869,  in  bis  fifty-second  year, 
been  born  March  5,  1818. 


CHILD  LIFE  —  TBO3C  SPARH0W"CRASSI 
PAPERS, 

We  bare  sent  tfoe  cbildren  fo  sclioo!.  Under 
tlie  protecting  wing  of  Mrs*  Sp*rTt>wgrmas,  our 
two  eldest  boys  passed  in  safety  tferomga  tne  nar- 
row channel  of  orthography,  awl  were  fairly 
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Jaatieftecf  tipon  the  great  ©cenra  of  rending-  "before 
&  teacher  was  thonght  of.  But  when  boys  get 
into  definitions,  and  -words  more  than  an  inch 
long-,  it  is  time  to  put  them  mt7  and  pnj  their 
Mils  once  a  quarter.  Our  little  ranid,  fire  years 
©W,  must  p0  with  thtm,  too.  The  hoys  stipulated 
tliat  ?1ie  flionld  go,  although  she  had  never  gone 
beyond  E  in  the  alphabet  before.  When  I  came 
home  from  tbe  city  in  the  evening,  I  found  them 
with  their  new  carpet-satchels  all  ready  for  the 
morning.  There  was  quite  a  hurrah!  when  I 
eara«  in,  and  they  swung  their  book-knap^aclcs 
over  «*ch  little  shoulder  by  a  strap,  and  stepped 
©nt  with  great  pride*  when  I  said,  "Well  done, 
my  old  soldiers."  Kext  morning  we  saw  the  old 
soldiers  marching  up  the  garden-path  to  the  gate, 
and  then  the  little  procession  baited;  and  the 
boys  waved  their  caps,  and  one  dear  little  toad 
kissed  her  mitten  at  ms  — and  then  away  they 
went  will*  such  cheerful  faces.  Poivr  old  soldiers  1 
what  a  long,  long  siege  you  bare  before  yon  I 

Thank  Heaven  for  this  great  privilege, 4 bat  onr 
little  ones  go  to  school  in  the  country.  Hot  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  tbe  city ;  not  over  tbe  fiiuty 
pavements ;  not  amid  the  crush  of  crowds  awl  the 
din  of  wheels ;  but  out  in  the  sweet  woodlands 
an!  meadows;  out  in  the  open  air,  and  under  the 
bin®  sty — cieerrf  ©a  by  tbe  birds  of  spring  and 
«aw»«r»  or  brmeed  by  th*  stonay  wiads  of  ruder 
seasons.  Learning  a  thousand  lessons  city  chil- 
dren laerer  learn;  getting  mature  by  heart  —  and 
farcMBiuf  *p  ia  their  little  spate  the  beautiful 
atoms  writtwi  ia  €W»  g^e^t  picture-book. 

We  have  stirring-  tines  now  wben  tbe  old  sol- 
ititrs  ei»e  bo-me  from  school  in  tbe  afternoon. 
Tie  whole  household  is  put  under  martial  law 
wnlil  tbe  old  soldiers  get  their  rations.  Bless 
their  white  heads,  how  hungry  they  are.  Once 
in  a  while  they  get  pudding,  by  way  of  a  treat. 
Then  what  chuckling  and  robbing  of  little  fists, 
and  cheers,  as  the  three  white  heads  touch  each 
®ther  over  tbe  pan.  I  think  an  artist  could  make 
&  charming  picture  of  that  group  of  urchins,  espe- 
cially if  be  painted  them  in  their  school-knap- 
sacks. 

Sometimes  we  get  glimpses  of  their  minor  world 
— -Its  half-fledged  ambitions,  its  puny  cares,  Its 
hopes  mud  Ms  disappointment?.  The  first  afternoon 
they  returned  from  school, open  flew  every  satchel, 
and  out  cnme  a  little  book.  A  conduct-book ! 
There  was  G  for  good  boy,  and  R.  for  reading, 
and  S.  for  spelling,  and  so  on :  and  opposite  every 
letter  a  good  mark.  From  tbe  early  records  in 
Hie  eowhict-boGirs,  the  school-mistress  mttst  Bare 
kad  an  elegant  time  of  it  for  the  first  few  days, 
with  tbe  old  soldiers.  Then  there  came  a  dark 
day;  and  on  that  afternoon,  from  the  force  of 
aroanat*noe&,  the  old  soldiers  did  not  seem  to 
eare  about  showing  up.  Every  little  reluctant 
hand,  however*  went  into  its  saicbel  upon  requi- 
eition,  and  out  came  the  records.  It  was  evident, 
from  a  tiny  legion  of  crosses  in  the  books,  that 
the  misstre&s's  duties  bad  been  rather  Irksome 
that  morning.  So  tbe  small  column  was  ordered 
to  deploy  in  line  of  battle,  and,  after  a  short  ad- 
dress, dismissed — without  pudding.  In  conse- 
quence, the  old  soldierd  BOW  get  some  good  marks 
every  day. 

"We  begin  to  observe  the  first  indications  of  a 
love  for  society  growing  up  with  their  new  expe- 
riences. It  5s  curious  to  see  tbe  tiny  filaments  of 
friendship  putting  forth,  and  winding  their  fra- 
gile tendrils  around  their  small  acquaintances. 
What  a  little  world  it  is — tbe  little  world  tbat  is 


allowed  to  go  into  the  menagerie  at  half  price! 
Has  it  not  its  joys  and  its  griefs ;  its  cares  and  its 
mortifications:  its  aspirations  and  its  deppairsf 
One  dny  the  old  soldiers  came  home  in  high 
feather,  with  a  note.  An  invitation  to  a  party, 
**  Master  Millet's  compliments,  and  would  be  happy 
to  see  the  Masters,  and  Miss  Sparrowprrass  to  tea, 
on  Saturday  afternoon."  What  a  hurrah!  there 
was,  when  the  note  was  read ;  and  how  the  round 
eyes  glistened  with  anticipation ;  and  how  their 
cheeks  glowed  witb  the  run  they  had  had.  Not 
an  inch  of  the  way  from  school  had  they  walked, 
with  tbat  great  note  I  There  was  much  chuck- 
ling over  their  dinner,  too;  and  we  observed  the 
flash  never  left  their  cheek?,  even  after  they  were 
in  bed,  and  hud  been  asleep  for  hours.  Then  all 
their  best  clot  be  t  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
drawer  and  lm:shel;  and  the  best  collars  laid 
out ;  and  a  small  *  ilk  apron,  witb  profuse  ribbons, 
improvised  for  our  little  maid;  and  a  great  to-do 
generally.  Hext  morning  I  left  them,  as  I  had  to 
go  to  tbe  city ;  but  the  day  was  bright  and  beau* 
tifnL  At  110011,  tbe  sly  grew  cloudy.  At  two 
o'clock,  it  commenced  raining.  At  three,  it  rained 
steadily.  When  I  readied  borne  in  tbe  evening, 
ibey  were  aH  in  bed ,  again ;  and  I  learned  they 
fea«l  been  preve»t*cl  froing  to  the  party  on  account 
of  tbe  weather.  **Tliey  bad  been  dreadfully  dis- 
appointed/* Mrs.  Spasirowgra  s  said ;  so  we  took 
a  lamp  and  went  up  to  have  a  look  at  them.  There 
they  lay — the  hopeful  roses  of  yesterday,  all 
faded ;  and  one  poor  old  soldier  was  sobbing  ia 
bis  sleep. 

We  begin  to  think  our  eldest  is  nourishing  a 
secret  passion,  under  his  bell-buttons.  He  has 
been  seen  brushing  his  hair  more  than  once 
\  lately ;  and,  not  long  since,  the  two  youngest 
came  home  from  school,  crying,  without  him. 
Upon  investigation,  we  found  our  eldest  had  gone 
off  with  a  school  girl  twice  his  size;  and,  when 
he  returned,  he  said  he  bad  only  gone  home  witb 
her,  because  she  promised  to  put  some  bay-rum 
on  his  hair.  He  has  even  had  the  audacity  to  ask 
me  to  write  a  piece  of  poetry  about  her,  and  of 
course  I  complied. 

TO  MT  BIG  SWEETHEART. 
My  lore  lias  long  brovrn  curls, 

And  blue  forget-me-not  eyes; 
She's  tbe  beauty  of  all  the  girls  — 

But  I  wish  I  -was  twice  my  size  j 
Then  I  could  kiss  her  cheek, 

Or  venture  her  lips  to  taste ; 
But  now  I  only  reaeh  to  the  ribbon 

She  tits  around  her  waist. 

Chocolate-drop  of  my  heart ! 

I  dare  not  breathe  thy  name; 
I*ike  a  peppermint  stick  I  stand  apart 

In  a  sweet,  hot  secret  flame: 
"When  you  look  down  on  me, 

And  the  tassel  atop  of  my  cap. 
I  feel  as  if  something  had  got  in  my  throat. 

And  was  choking  against  the  strap. 

I  passwl  your  garden  and  there, 

On  the  clothes-line,  hung  a  few 
Pantalettes,  and  one  tall  pair 

Reminded  me,  love,  of  you ; 
And  J  thonght  as  I  swung  on  the  gate 

In  the  cold,  by  myself  alone, 
How  soon  the  sweetness  of  hoarhound  dies, 

Bat  the  Mtter  keeps  on  and  on. 

It  was  quite  touching  to  see  how  solemnly  the 
old  soldiers  listened,  when  this  was  heing  read  to 
them  j  and  when  I  came  to  the  lines :  — 

UI  feel  as*if  something  had  got  in  my  throat, 
And  was  choking  against  the  strap  "  — 

Ivanhoe  looked  up  with  questioning  eyes,  as  if 
he  would  have  said',  "  How  did  you  know  that  ? '; 
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**  FF  TM«  mBIJTI  —  FlOlf  TWB  SATiaraf  OP  Mb  BUM-      ' 

WHACKER. 

*  The  clond*  BOW  btgaa  to  break  away  —  ©net 
more  we  see  tit®  distant  peaks  of  tb«  Siebenge* 
birge  and   the  castled  crag  of  Draeiaenfeis — a 
flush  of  warm  sunlight  iHuminjUefl  (tie  wet  deck 
of  ill®  Sehnelfahrt ;  the  passengers  peep  out  of  ( 
the  companion- way,  mud  finally  emerge  ixrlclly,  to  | 
inhale  the  fresh  air  and  inspect  the  beauties  of  j 
the  Elaine.     As  for  the  Miller  of  Zurich,  he  had  j 
taken  the  shower  as  kindly  as  a  duck,  shaking  tlie  j 
drops  from  his  gray  woolly  coat,  as  they  fell,  and  j 
tossing  off  green  class  after  green  glass  of  Lieb-  j 
frmnnniilcli,  or  Assmanshaiuier,  from  either  bottle,  j 
Betimes  Ms  pretty  wife  joined  us,  and  walled  om 
tip-toe  over   the  wet  spots;    the  sun  carae  out, 
goiter  and  hotter;  the  deck,  the  little  tables*  the 
wool  en  seats,  began   to  smoke;    overcoats  en  roe 
off,  shawls  were  laid  aside;  plates  piled  up  with 
sweet  grapes  and  monstrous  pears,  green  glasses, 
and  tali  flasks  of  Rhine  wine,  were  banded  around 
to  the  ladies,  and  distributed  on  the  tables;  and 
the  red-cheeked  German  boy  wh^se  imitations  of 
English  had  so  amused  us,  shouted  the  captain's 
orders  to  the  engineer  below,  in  a  more  clieery 
voice  —  *  Store  /  oodtor  !  f&rr&r  !  * 

1  hid  had  EM  indistinct  vision  of  a  pair  of 
whiskers  at  the  far  end  of  the  breakfast  table, 
brushed  out  a  r Anglais?  in  parallel  lines,  as  thin 
as  a  gilder's  c.-imeFs-hair  brush.  These  whiskers 
now  came  up  on  deck,  attached  to  a  very  insig- 
nificant eountenaoeo,  a  efceek  cap.  and  a  woollen 
suit  of  purplish  cloth,  such  as  traY*H«*rs  from 
Angleterre  enjoy  scenery  in.  Across  the  right 
breast  of  this  perso»,  a  narrow  black  strap  of 
patent  leather  wound  its  way  until  it  found  a 
green  leather  satchel,  just  across  his  left  hip; 
while  over  his  left,  breast,  a  simitar  strap  again 
wound  around  Mm*  and  finally  attached  itself  to 
a  gigantic  opftTft^gjbM  i«  n.Pwfl  farther  ease. 
All  these  implements  of  travel,  with  little  else  to 
note,  paced  solemnly  up  and  the  now  dry 

deck  of  the  Sclmel^krt . 

In  the  meantinieT  city  gla.«s,  nap,  guide-book, 
were  all  in  action,  casi.le  following  castle,  Roland- 
eeck,  Rheineck,  Andernach.  and  ail  the  glorious 
panorama,  rolling  in  view  with  erery  turn  of  the 
steamer.  And  chiefly  I  enjoyed  the  conversation 
of  my  Miller  of  Zurich,  whose  plump  forefinger 
anticipated  tlie  distant  towers  and  battlements 
which  lie  bad  seen  so  often,  for  so  many  times,  in 
yearly  trips  upon  the  riTer.  Nor  was  I  alone,  for 
from  every  standpoint  of  the  deek  were  fingers 
pointed,  and  glasses  raised,  at  tie  glories  of  the 
castellated  Rhine. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm, that  purple  traveller,  with  whiskers  ami 
straps,  satchel  and  opera  glass,  walked  np  and 
down,  unobservant  of  the  scenery,  miserable  and 
melancholic,  without  a  glance  at  the  vineyards, 
or  the  mountains,  or  the  castles.  Then  I  knew 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  doing  the  Rhine. 

He  walked  up  to  our  table,  where  old  Zurich 
and  Ms  pretty  wife  were  seated  before  the  grapes 
and*  tie  wine,  where  mj  shawl  an*T  satchel  were 
Snug — map  spread,  and  guide-book  ©pen — and 
said,  in  that  peculiar  English  voice  which  always 
euggests  catarrh  — 

" Going  up  the  Bhine,  sir?  ™ 
'    **  Jtofer,"  said  L  firyly,  (for  I  feaie  bores.) 

**Awf"  —  now  the  reader  must  translate  for 
himself  —  **  Forai  time  ye*  beeme  fe*yar  I w 

**Yee/'  I  ftBswered,    "is  It 
•shot" 


**Aw — no!  'been®  hejt-r  pu'fpn ;  seT-walt*ime*. 
How  fnwr  'goin,  sawr  ?"     (Don*t  talk  ©f  Yankee 


To  Mnyence,  and  BO  further  this 

(Opera  leT*1I«l  directly  at  Ehrenbreitstein.) 

*k(3aw'Bg  to  Hydl'bug?" 

"Itfeink  PO" 

**  If  3'd!"biigT«  'good  bisaess  ;  do  it  up  in  'couple 
of  awfers.'* 

Here  ©Id  Zarich  makes  a  remark,  mud  says: 

**  Military  engineers  build,  that  otier  military 
engineers  »my  destroy." 

MTBVUP.  —  **  Are  tbose  yellow  lines  against  the 
hill  mamnry  T  —  '  pftrapeta  1  ** 

OLD  ZcmiCH.  —  •*  Fortified  frwi  *©p  to  b<>tt0m.** 
Gawfng  to  Italy  f  "  chimed  in  tb«  cajnel's-kair 


"Xo"     (Decidedly  no.) 

"Gaw'ng  to  Sowth.  *f  Fwance?" 

"Frobibly." 

**  Wai,  if  'r  uot  gaw'n  t'  Italy,  and  yoa'r  gaw*ii 
t©  South  *f  Fwatace  —  gaw'n  to  Ki|i  ?  " 

*•  To  jpfumetf  wnat  for?*' 

***P  ymwr  not  gaw'ra  to  Rbawm,  it's  good  bit- 
ness  to  go  to  Nim  —  they'T*  got  a  ring  tkar.'* 

**  A  ring?" 

*  *  Yas,  'ont  ye  knaw  ?  n 

"A  ring?" 

**yfts  —  aairo^s  they  got  at  Bhaoiue;  good  bis- 
ncss  tbat  —  do  it  up  in  t©w  hawrs;  early  Cferis- 
timnff,  y*  knaw,  and  wild  beasts!  " 

**Ofe,  you  mean  the  Roman  amphitheatre  at 
Kismes  —  a  sort  of  miniature  Colisenia." 

**Yaas,  Col's'm." 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  Kiswes  **  —  another 
look  mi  Ehrenbreitstein  and  its  shattered  w?ill. 

4*Ne¥er  be'm  up  th*  RMae  before,"  gm&th 
whiskers. 

**  U0f  »  —  we  «re  ap§  ro*dbiBg  tfee  banks  of  the 
**  Blue  if  weUe  " 

w  Eli'iibreitstine's  good  bis"nea»,  an4  thai  sort  0* 
thing  —  do  t  in  about  *wo  Iiawrs  !  " 

**  I  do  not  iHtend  to  stop  at  Ebrenbreititeiii, 
and,  therefore,  intend  to  nwke  the  be»t  use  of  my 
time  to  see  the  general  features  of  the  fortress 
from  the  river  " 

**  AW  —  then  y*d  "better  stop  at  Coblmns,  and  go 
t'  Wisbad'M,  by  th'  rail." 

"What  for?"" 

**  Why,  the  Rhine,  you  know,  *s  a  tiresome  bis- 
ness,  and  by  goin*  to  Wisbawd'a  from  Coblanz,  by 
land.  TCMI  escape  all  that  sort  aw-thing." 

**  Biit  I  do  not  wLh  to  escape  all  this  sort  of 
thing  —  I  warat  t©  see  *fte  Rhine.** 

*A  Aw  1  ",  —  with  ao»®  lexpre«i<»  of  sorprise* 
to,  Switz*lan4  ?  ** 


"  Y*  gofe  Moy  f»r  Swif  xlamd  ?  " 

"  Hoy  f    I  beg  yo«ir  pardom." 

**  Ted,  Moy  —  Moy  ;  got  Moy  for  Swltzland  T  * 

**  Hoy  —  d*>  you  mean  money  t  *  I  lope  so." 

**Oed  dad,  sir,  no!     I  say  Moy." 

**  Upon  my  word,  I  d?o  m®t  comprehend  you.*' 

**  Moy*  sir,  Moy  !  "  rapping  veheiaemtly  0a  tli« 

red  cover  of  my  guide  book  that  lay  upon  the 

table.     "I  say  Moy  for  Switz'land/* 

"Oh,  you  menu  Murray" 
'  **CertAialy,  sir,  didn't  I  say  Moy  f  w 
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GEOTCE  WILLIAM  Curns  is  a  natiT©  of  PFO'FI- 
R,  I.,  where  lie  va^  ibom  In  1324s.    "His 

,  on  tbe  mottier's  aiie,  was  teaes 
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Ban-ill,  lOTHrnheret!  an  an  eminent  Rhode  Island- 
er, and  for  his  Senator's  speech  in  Ongrps  an 
the  Ht&tonri  Compromise  Bill*  He  died  sit 
"Washington,  and  Is  buried  there  in  the  Con- 
gressional cemetery. 

At  six  years  of  age  young  Curtis  wan  place*]  at 
school  near  Boston,  and  there  remained  until  lie 
WM  eleven.  He  returned  to  Providence,  pur- 
suing Ms  ^todies  till  he  was  fifteen,  when  his 
lather,  George  Curtis,  removed  with  his  family 
to  New  York.  In  a  piensant  article  in  Putnam's 
ifagazinet  with  the  title  SM  /torn  SJwre^  onr 
attthor  has  given  an  imafrfnative  reminiscence  of 
his  early  impressions  of  Providence,  then  in  the 
decoy  of  its  large  India  trade,*  Of  kte  years 
manufactories  and  machine  &hops  have  supplant- 
ed the  qnaint  old  stores  upon  ninny  of  the  docks; 
"but  the  town,  at  the  hero  of  the  Karrag)*an8ett 
t»y,  is  fortunate  in  its  situation,  upon  a  hill  at 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  sloping  to  the  east, 
west,  and  sontM;  and  the  stately  houses  of  its 
earlier  merchants  upon  the  ascent  towards  tbe 
south,  f  :rm  as  fine  a  cluster  of  residences  as  are 
seen  in  any  i-f  our  cities. 

In  Kew  York  OOF  author  yts  smitten  with  the 
love  of  trade,  ami  deserted  his  "books  for  m  Tear  to 
tor? «  hi  a  large  fonsga  hnportiag  |MK*«U  Theu^i 
net  without  to  aJv«itiigie%  the  pursuit  wa»  al»an~ 
doued  at  the  end  of  that  time,  MM!  llie  clerk  be- 
m  continuing  with  tutors 

nail  fe*  was  «%ltteeii,»  when,  in  a  fpirit  of  idyllic 
catliwiwm,  he  took  pert  in  the  Brook  Farm  A>  - 
in  Wert  Rcabiry,  Mass.  He  nnuiint'd 
there  a  year  ami  a  half, 'enjoying  the  novel  ex- 
periences of  nature  and  the  frier.d-h:p  of  his  cul- 
tivated associate**,  and  still  3<K.ks  Vatk  npon  the 
period  as  a  pleasurable  pastoral  episode  of  his 
Jife.f 

Prom  Brook  Farm  and  Its  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, after  a  winter  in  New  York,  being  still 
enamored  of  the  country,  he  went  to  Concord, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  lived  in  a  farmer's  family, 
working  hard  upon  the  farm  and  taking  his  share 
of  the  nj>aal  fortunes  of  iarmers'  boye — with  a 
very  unusual  private  accompaniment  of  his  own, 
in  the  sense  of  poetic  enjoyment,  unless  the  poet 
Bloomfieki's  Fanner's  Boy  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard. At  Coneortl  he.stw  something  of  Emerson, 
much  of  Hawthorne,  who  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence there  after  the  Brook  Farm  adventure,  and 
a  little  of  Henry  Thoreau,  and  of  the  poet  William 
Ellery  Channing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Emer- 
son tried  the  formation  of  a  club  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual uunelubablen  elements  of  the  philosophic 
personages  in  the  neighborhood,  which  Mr.  Curtis 
hiis  pleasantly  described  in  the  Homes  of  Ameri- 
can Authors.  J 

During  these  years,  Mr.  Curtis  was  constantly 
studying  aad  perfecting  himself  in  the  various 


passage  Is  In  flie 


*  Putnam's  Mafadw,  July,  1854 
author's  tw&t  fkneifu!  veto, 

f  Some  farther  mention  of  this  peculiar  affair  will  "be  foun  d 
in  tbe  notice  of  Hawthorne,  lit  tbe  preface  to  the  Blitbedale 
Romance,  Hawlborne  calk  upon  Curtis  to  become  tie  his- 
torian of  the  eettlement—  "Even  the  brilliant  Howadji  miglit 
find  as  rich  a  theme  in  bis  youthful  reminiscences  of  Brook 
Farm,  ard  a  more  novel  one,  —  clow  at  baud  as  it  lies,—  than 
tbo?e  which  he  has  .^Ince  made  so  distant  a  pilgirmcge  to  seekT 
la  Syria  and  along  the  current  of  tbe  Nile.™ 

J  The  j«i>ers  of  Mr.  Curtis  in  this  volume,  pnbMjed  by 
Putnam  in  !*«*$  are  the  sketcltes  of  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne  and  Bancroft. 


accomplishments  of  literature,  and  after  two  sum- 
mers nnd  a  winter  passed  in  Concord,  he  sailed  for 
Europe  in  Angust,  1840.  He  landed  at  iIar?eiIle?T 
and  proceeding  along  the  coa^t  to  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
<ind  Florence,  passed  the- winter  in  Borne  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  American  artists  then  rewc'ent  there, 
Crawford,  Hicks,  Kcufiett,  Cranch,  Terry,  mid 
Freeman.  In  the  spring  he  travelled  through 
pouthern  Italy  and  reached  Venice  in  Angnj-t. 
At  Milan  lie  met  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard  and  the 
Rev,  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  and  crrssed  tbe  Stelvio 
with  them  in  the  autumn  into  Germany.  There 
he  matriculated  at  the  Univeivity  of  Berlin,  and 
spent  a  portion  of  his  time  in  travel,  voting 
every  part  of  Germany  and  making  the  tour  of 
the  Daxmhe  into  Hungary  as  far  as  Pesth.  He 
was  in  Berlin  during  the  revolutionary  ecenes  of 
March,  1848.  The  next  winter  he  fasted  in 
Parii*,  m*  in  Switzerland  In  the  summer,  and  in 
the  following  autumn  crosped  into  Ita'y,  and  went 
to  Sicily  from  Kaples.  He  made  tlte  tour  of  the 
island,  and  visited  Malta  aood  the  East,  returning 
to  America  in  the  summer  of  1S50. 


In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  prepared  the 
Nile  Notes  of  an  Howadji,  much  of  which  was 
written,  as  it  stands,  upon  the  Nile.  During  the 
winter  he  was  connected  with  the  Tribune  news- 
paper, and  the  following  season  the  Notes,  were 
published  by  the  Harpers  and  by  Bcntley  in  Lon- 
don. In-  the  summer  of  1851  a  travelling  tour 
famished  letters  from  the  fashionable  watering- 
places  to  the  Tribune,  and  the  autumn  and  winter 
were  spent  in  Providence,  where  a  second  series 
of  Eastern  reminiscences  and  sketches — The  Ho- 
wadfi  in  Syria — was  written,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers  the  next  spring,  and  the 
same  publishing  season  the  Tribune  letters  were 
rewritten  and  printed,  with  illustrations  by  Ken- 
sett,  in  the  volume  entitled  Lotus  Eating. 

Eeturning  to  New  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1852,  ho  became  one  of  the  original  editors  of 
Putnam's  Monthly,  and  wrote  the  series  of  satiric 
sketches  of  society,  the  Potiphar  Pa/pert,  which 
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w<re  collected  IB  a  volume  in  1853.    Btaritie*  the 

Podpkar  Pnper«,  he  lias  written  nnmervms  arti- 
cles for  Putnam"!!  Magazine,  including  several 
poetical  e^ays,  in  the  character  of  a  simple- 
minded  merchant1*  clerk,  with  his  amiable,  mm- 

moo-sense  wife  Prue  for  a  heroine.  D'ttner 
Ttm*i  My  Chateaux^  and  SeefroM  fSJutra,  belong 

to  this  series,  which  appeared  as  Prw  and  /,  in 


He  has  also  written  for  Harpers*  Mazarine  a 
picturesque  historical  paper  on  Newport,*  some 
tales  of  fashionable  society  by  Sinythe,  Jr.T  aad 

other  papers, 

In  the  winter  of  1863  he  took  the  field  as  a 
popular  lecturer  with  success  in  differeat  parta 
of  the  country. 

In  1S54  he  delivered  a  poem  before  a  literary 
society  at  Brown  University,  at  Providen<*e. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Curtis  i-s  at  present 
(1855)  engage*,!  upon  a  life  of  Mehemet  AH:  a 
topic  which  will  test  Ms  diligence  and  powers  IE 
a  new  department  of  composition. 

wsmm.  tmm  PAOCS—  TEOM  -nnc  arms  vom 

A  Mitea  fowi  OM  river  WWB, 
KMtfe*  the  smooth  "evcl  bearing:  on 
My  shallo*  through  the  star-strewn  calm, 
L'ali!  rotter  mMifc  to  B!  Jifc 
I  entered,  frnm  ft*  deww  light, 
Imiowered  wto  •*  itlferdl 


Hnxnboldt,  the  only  cosmopolitan  and  a  poet,  dl- 
Yides  the  earth  by  beauties,  and  celebrates  as  dearest 
to  himt  and  first  "faacmatiujg  him  to  travel,  the  cli- 
mate of  palms.  The  palm  is  the  type  of  the  tropic*, 
and  when  the  great  Alexander  roarehed  tritmtpLing 
through  India,  eonae  Hindoo,  suspecting  the  sweetest 
secret  of  Branta,  distilled  a  wxrie  from  the  palm, 
the  glorious  phantasy  of  whose  iatancatioa  ao  poet 
records, 

I  knew  a  palm-tree  epon  Cbpti  It  sto^d  la  select 
society  of  shining  fig-le*T«s  astl  lastwws  oledj^ders  ; 
it  overhung  tlie  balcony,  an«!  so  looked,  Cir  over-lean- 
ing, down  upon  t!ie  blue  Mediterranean.  Tfaoogh 
the  dream-mL-ts  «»f  southern  Italia®  noons,  it  iookeJ 
up  tie  bit»'l  bay  of  Naples  aw!  s-»w  Yugne  Vesnriits 
melting  away  ;  or  at  sunset  the  isles  of  the  Syrens, 
whereon  they  siiigifg  sat,  and  wooed  Uly^es  as  lie 
went;  or  in  tlie  full  May  moonlight  tlie  oraages  of 
Sorrento  slione  aeroas  it,  great  and  golden,  perma- 
nent plane's  of  tliafe  delit-ioM  dark  And  from  the 
Sorrento  wliere  Ta»o  was  bom,  it  looked  aeroes  to 
pleasant  Posylipf***,  "where  Virgil  is  buried,  and  to 
stately  leeliia.  Ihe  ptfim  of  Capri  saw  all  that  was 
ittresfe  and  most  iamotw  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 

A  waiutaribg  poet*  viwa  I  fca«w  —  aaug  a 
song  to  tfe«  |»*%  «a  bo  dw«ffle4  la  the 
vpott  il»t  l^fc»Bj.  Jfe*  *  was^ly  Ae  free-imttOBry 
of  sympatliy.  It  vis  only  syllabled  moonsMiie, 
For  the  pate  was  a  poet  too,  and  ail  palms  are 
poeta 

Yet  wfeea  I  adtoi  ilie  teni  wlwt 
sang  in  its  melaoelioly  iMMwm  of 
me  that  not  Veswiras,  nor  the  Syresm, 
nor  Tasso,  HOT  Virgil,  aor  stately  IscM%  nor  all  the 
broad  blue  beauty  ©f  X  aples  bay,  was  the  tJwaie  of 
that  singing:  But  partly  ft  sang  of  a  river  for  ever 
flowing,  and  of  elowdless  skies,  aad  green  fields  that 
never  f^led,  and  the  mournful  music  of  water- 
wheels,  aad  the  wild  naonoto'iy  of.  a  tropeal  life  — 
and  partly  of  the  yellow  sflenee  of  tlie  Desert^  aad 
of  drear  solifarfes  injieeeastble,  and  of  wa^leriag 
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paiia-lree 
fee  tolJ 


and  lonely  men.    Then  of  girders* 
hftngi.  g  rirew,  that  roll  jj^rg«oii*«hor«*d  through 

Western  fancies*— -of  joranlens  is*  Bagdad  wat«re<I  by 
t!»€  Euphrates  an*!  the  Tigris,  whereof  it  was  the 
fringe  ft«d  dmrli*  g  ornament— -of  ««,«*»  in  iho*e  iere 
F»  I  dwwts  where  it  overfountaine  1  fountain**  find 
every  leaf  wa&  b!e»ed.  More  than  nil,  of  the  preat 
Orient  fiiiirermlly,  where  BO  tree  was  so  abundant, 
so  lure  J,  an«3  so  beautiful. 

j  When  I  lay  under  that  palm-tree  in  Capri  in  the 
j  May  moonlight,  rny  ears  were  onene  1,  and  I  tteard 
|  all  that  the  p»*t  hid  told  m<@  of  its  song. 

Perhaps  it  w«  becmtae  I  eame  from  Home,  whert 

the  holy  week  comes  into  tlie  yesr  as  Christ  entered 

Jcru«lem,  orer  palnm,     For  in  the  m*gnifieenee  of 

St,  Peter's,  all  the  pomp  of  the  most  pompous  0f 

feraaan  institutions  is  oa  oae  day  charactered  by  tJbu 

pilm.    TLe  Pope  borne  tipon  "his  throne,  as  is  BO 

j  other  monarch, — with  wide-waving  Flabeila  attend- 

|  aat,  moTes,  bl««rg  the  crowd  through  the  gr«tfc 

,  n»Te.      All  tlie  re  J-Iegged  cardinals  follow,  each  of 

I  whoee  dresses  would  hulid  a  chapel,  so  costly  are 

they,  and  the  eriwom-erowned  Greak  patriareli  with 

lorsy  silken  black  beard,  and  the  €»w  of  motley 

I  which  the  Roman  elergy  n,  erowded  aft«r  ia  sfeiojbg 

I  splendor. 

j  m  No  eeremony  of  imperial  Roii>e  had  been  more 
j  impcwiig,  and  nerer  witnessed  in  a  temple  more  fat* 
Iperial  Btit  pope,  patriareh,  canlinals,  biAopv" 
nmbeeMulors,  and  011  tlie  leaser  glories,  bore  palm 
branelies  in  tlieir  Itarids.  Kofc  rentable  ptlm 
i  branchea,  but  their  imitation  in  turned  yellow 
|  w«*od ;  arid  all  through  Rome  that  <lay,  the  palm 
|  branch  was  waving  and  hanging.  Who  could  not 
jsee  its  beauty,  eren  in  the  turned  yellow  wood  I 
Who  <3id  not  feel  it  was  a  eacred  tree  as  weH  m 
romantic  I 

For  palm  branches  were  aferewii  befor®  Jews  m  be 
rode  iiito  JerBmlea,  and  for  ever,  mmee*  tbe  pah* 
symboli«s  peaea  Wt^»rr«r  a  grore  ef  prfiJ» 
wmT«  in  the  !<w  aiooall^it  er  starii^i  wind,  it  i» 
the  celestial  clioir  cbaoting  peace  Oil  earthr  good- 
will to  men.  Her«fore  is  it  the  foliage  of  tie  eld 
je!igioti3  pietHres.  Mary  sits  under  a  palm,,  and  the 
saints  converse  untler  palms,  and  the  prophets 
prophesy  ia  their  aiiade,  and  cherubs  Hcwt  witit 
palms  over  the  Martyr's  agony.  Nor  among  pic- 
tures is  there  any  more  beautiful  than  Correggiofe 
Flight  into  Fgypt,  wherein  the  golden-haired  angels 
put  aside  tl*e  ipalm  brandies,  and  smile  sanuilT 
throngh,  upon  tlie  lovely  Mother  and  the  lovely  child. 
The  palm  is  the«ehief  tree  in  religious  remem- 
brance and  religious  art.  It  is  tlie  cliief  tree  in  ro- 
mance and  |K*€try.  But  its  sentiment  Is  always 
Eastern,  aa*l  ifc  always  yearns  for  the  East  In  iae 
West  It  is  an  exile,  and  ptaes  in  tlie  most  sheltered 
gmrdeus.  AnEWftg  "We«l«r»  «rww^  ia  tlbe  Weaterm 
air,  it  is  as  nnsphered  as  Hafiz  in  a  temperance 
BWMsietT.  Y«fc  of  all  Westem  shores  it  is  mpyiefifc 
la  &nlj ;  for  Sidiy  M  only  a  bit  of  Africa  drifted 
•wtrtwam,  Tliere  is  a  aolt  Southern  strain  in  ibe 
Sicilian  skies,  and  the  palms  drink  its  sunshine  like 
dew.  I'pon  the  twpteal  plain  behind  Falerm% 
among  lite  sun-suckii  g  aloes,  and  the  thick,  shape- 
less c-actus^s,  like  elephants  and  rhin<x:erosc3  en- 
chanted into  foliage,  it  grows  €Ter  gladly.  F«r  tfce 
aloe  is  of  tlie  East,  and  the  prickly  pear,  mod  upon 
th«t  plain  the  Saracens  bave  been,,  and  tfce  p«m 
sees  the  Arabian  arch,  and  the  orientfil  sign-manual 
stamped  upon  tlie  land- 
In  tbe  Villa  Serra  di  Fako,  wittim  s«w»«S  ef  the 
reapers  of  Palermo,  there  is  a  palm  beautiful  to 
behold.  It  is  like  a  Georgian  stare  in  a  paeha's 
bareem.  Softly  dbieWedi  from  emgerTs* 
throned  upon  a  slope  of  richest  green,  i 
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brilliant  nnd  fragrant  flowers,  It  elands  f€f«r»te  and 
peculiar  in  the  «def<ee«  garden  air.  Yet  it  droops 
nnd  »d*lei:%  nnd  bears  RO  fniit  Vain  is  the 
exquisite  envirornner.t  of  foreign  fancies.  The  poor 
•tar*  KM  i»o  choie*  but  life.  Care  too  ten«!er  will 
sat  raffer  ii  to  die,  Pride  and  •dmiratkm  surrou-.d 
It  with  the  best  fcf*vtit«,  a:;d  feed  it  *jjs»0fi  the 
<w»me*fc  ran.  Bit  I  heard  it  sigh  as  I  p®&MML  A 
•wind  blew  warn  from  the  Entfc,  aiul  it  lifted  its 
arms  I  opeiewly,  And  when  tlte  wind,  love-laden 
witk  the  aufet  subtile  sweetness,  lii.. tiered,  loth  to 
fly, tbe  pfilm  §tec*cl  uwfckmltAs  upon  its  little  grw* 
mimr.d,  an*]  the  fitiwers  were  ?o  fi*»h  and  fair — and 
tfce  lt**«sctf  ta«  trees  *o  deeply  htied,  ard  tlie  satire 
fruit  to  g»4d«a  ar.d  ^l»d  upon  tire  hough* — that  tlie 
•till  warm  garde*  mt  Mciaed  «*hr  the  fril*nt»  y«fcp- 
tumiA  fadaew  of  the  tree;  nnd  had  I  been  a  poet 
my  heart  weald  h^ve  melted  in  eor.g  for  tlie  proud, 
piling  palm. 

Bui  tk«  fates  art  906  ®nly  focte  irj  tbe  "West, 
they  are  propheti  as  weH  1'liey  are  like  heralds 
Mat  forth  nfwm  tlie  futhdA  points  to  celebrate  t© 
the  traveller  the  gk»e*  they  fbredbav.  Like  sfvrrog 
birds  tl»«y  »»g  a  mimine-r  vnladiig,  and  dimes 
where  Time  wear*  tba  year  at  a  queen  &  rnaary  «f 
diamonds  Tlse  mariner,  caftward-aatlir&  toan 
tidii^gs  f:  oin  tLe  elmriee  pnlrns  that  barg  a!org  the 
southern  Italian  shor*.  IKey  call  out  to  him  across 
tike  gle'irairg  calm  of  a  Met!iterrantan  noon,  "Thou 
kappy  irmrii.erT  our  nil  with  tLee.™ 

The  irrt  pnliii  umlcm  the  West.  ribe  Q;i<>en  of 
Sheba  a:,d  tl.e  Princes  .^heniseliahur  look  tLen  tij-on 
the  of  Howad^iV  to  fur  tlie  Orient 

bas  eoine — t£«A  in  gwat  glory,  not  hai,d.-onu-Iy,  but 
a»  Roiii-e  to  Britain  in  Eoman  solaiers.  The 

crown  of  imperil  g'^'-T  glittered  yet  aud  o:dy 
ttpm  the  sereii  bills,  but  a  ui.gle  ray  Iwid  penetrated 
tnc  aorthera  Li0»t — itnd  what  tin*  golden  boiise  of 
New*  was  to  a  I2riton  eontempiating  a  Roman  soldier, 
is  th*  East  to  the  Howsdji  first  beholdii  g  a  palni. 

At  Aleiandiia  3* on  are  amoig  them.  I)o  nat 
ieery  Alexindi-ia  m  ail  Bowadji  do.  To  my  eyes  it 
was  the  illuminated  initial  of  the  oriei.tal  chapter. 
Certainly  it  reads  like  ifcs  headi:  g— camels,  rno&qties, 
bazaars,  turbans^  batlis,  a:  d  cliibouqne.<:  ai.d  tlie 
wfcele  feast  rows  out  to  you,  in  tlie  tui  baaed  aiid 
flatten1?  g-»b»e*l  rs«al  vfao  cxffit'iates  us  your  pilot 
and  mco.s  jcm  im  tike  shiulo'w  of  pdms  u ruler  the 
pacha's  garden.  iialign  Alexandria  no  more, 
aWbwgfe  yo«  10  'h«.TB  yw  ehoice  of  camels  or 
omnibuses  to  g^o  to  your  l.otel,  far  vhen  yon  are 
there  and  trying-  fo  dine,  the  wild-eyeil  Be'oueeu 
wfe^serrea  yyo,  will  fend  you  tke|>  loto  Hie  desert  by 
mas<jTieradI  g  costume  ai.d  Jiis  eager,  refitle^a  eye, 
lodbrg  as  if  fee  w€uhl  JWHaeatiy  gprirg  throrgb  tbe 
window,  aad  plange  into  tbe  desert  deptba  These 
Bai®«e€ii  or  Arab  servants  are  like  steeds  of  the 
mm  far  carriage  horses,  1  bey  fly,  girt  with  wild 
fascination,  lor  what  will  &<ey  do  j.oxt  I 

JLS  y««t  dfHikey  €«t  ©f  Alexandria  to  Pompey's 
Hiar,  j®m  will  f«a<  a  beaatifol  garden  of  palm^ 
arrd  by  sunset  cot  Ling  is  so  Katurul  as  to  gee  only 
thos«  trees.  Yet  the  fascination  is  lasting.  Tlie 
poetry  of  tlie  first  esSes-  yen  saw,  <3o«s  not  perish 
xa  tlie  presence  of  tlie  nation,  lor  those  exiles  stood 
beckoning  like  ar:ge!s  at  tbe  gate  of  Paradise,  sor- 
rowfully tmhering  yew  into  tbft  glcry7  whence  tkemr 
selves  were  ontensts  for  «JT«T  :— -and  as  ywi  eoriowly 
looked  in  po^Bg,  you  eonH  »Dt  believe  tbat  tiieir 
song  was  truth,  and  that  the  many  would  be  as 
beautiful  as  tbe  one, 

Theneefbrward,  la  the  kad  ®£  Efeypfc,  p®lm&  are 
perpetual  They  are  tbe  only  foliage  of  the  Nile, 
for  we  will  not  harm  the  modesty  of  a  few  Mimosas 
and  Sycamores  by  foolish  ekima.  Tbey  are  the 


sbacie  of  tlie  mad  Tillages,  markirg  tbeir  site  in  tbe 
landee/ipe,  so  that  tlie  groups  of  palms  are  tbe 
somber  of  Tillages.  They  f: ir  ge  the  sbore  and  tbe 
horizon.  Tlse  sun  pets  golden  behind  them,  and 
birds  sit  ewirgii  g  tipon  tlieir  boughs  ar.d  float 
glorious  amorg  their  trnnks ;  on  the  ground  beneath 
are  flowers ;  tbe  sugar-oar. e  is  not  harmed  by  tbe 
irhostly  shade  n^r  the  tcbaceo,  srd  the  yellow 
flowers  of  tbe  eottoo-f  lant  &tnr  its  dusk  at  evening. 
The  children  play  under  them,  nnd  the  old  men 
erone  nnd  emole,  the  donkeys  graze,  the  surly  bison 
and  tbe  conceited  earoels  repose.  Tbe  old  Bible 
pteturfA  are  ef®»el««lj  painted*  but  "with  softer, 
clearer  colors  than  in  tbe  Tenerable  book. 

1  be  palm-groTe  is  always  enchanted.  If  it  stretch, 
inland  too  ullnrjr  gly,  and  yon  mn  msljore  to  stand 
tinder  the  b^ndiz  g  Wnghs  to  sbiu-e  the  pence  of  tbe 
doves  swli  gir.g  in  tbe  golden  twilight,  mid  to  make 
yourself  feel  more  scripturally,  at  least  to  Fnrround 
yonreelf  with  s«red  emblems,  liarirg  small  other 
bope  of  a  share  in  tbe  bounty  cf  hoiinefs — yet  yon 
will  neref  reacli  tlie  grove.  You  will  gain  the 
trees;  but  it  is  rut  the  grort  ye*  &n«ied — thai 
golden  glitoiB  will  reTer  be  gair.ed — it  is  an  endless 
El  Boraido  gleamiRg  alot>g  theee  shorea,  The 
eeparmte  c^liwuiar  trunks  ray  out  in  folingc  above, 
but  there  is  no  shad©  of  a  grove,  no  privacy  of  a 
wood,  except,  Indeed,  at  sunset, 

A  prfracy  of  glorious  light. 

Eacb  single  tree  has  a  little  shade  that  tlie  mass 
standing  at  vide  ea?ie  can  never  create  the  shady 
solitude,  without  which  there  is  no  grove. 

Btit  the  eye  never  wearies  of  pnlias  more  than  the 
ear  of  singing  birds*  Solitary  they  stand  upon  the 
sand,  or  npo.i  the  level,  fertile  hind  in  groups,  with 
a  graee  and  dignity  that  no  tree  surpasses.  Very 
soo  i  the  eye  bc!iaitls  in  their  forms  the  original 
type  of  the  columns  which  it  will  afterward  admire 
fi  the  temples.  Almost  the  first  palm  is  anihitectu- 
rally  sng  'esiivc,  even  in  those  Western  gardens — 
but  to  artists  living  among  them  and  seeing  only 
them !  Mei's  hands  are  not  delicate  in  the  early 
ages,  and  the  fountain  fairness  of  the  potoas  is  not 
very  ilo-wingly  fashioned  in  the  capitals,  but  in  the 
flowery  perfection  of  the  Parthenon,  the  palm, 
triumphs.  The  forms  of  those  columns  came  from 
Egypt,  and  that  which  was  the  suspicion  of  the 
earlier  workers,  was  the  success  of  more  delicate 
designing.  So  is  the  palm  inwouad  Trith  our  art 
and  poetry  and  religion,  and  of  all  trees  would  the 
Uowad,!  be  a  palm,  *wi de-waring  pence  and  plenty, 
aid  feeling  is  kin  to  the  Parthenon  and  Raphael's 
pietua&a. 

**  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis  Las  written  little  in  book- 
form  in  reoent  years ;  but  bis  graceful  contribu^ 
tions  to  the  periodicals  published  by  the  Bar-* 
pers  would  fill  many  volumes.  In  1856  he  de- 
livered a  memorable  address  before  the  literary- 
societies  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  on  The  Duty  of  the  American  Scholar  to 
Politics  and  the  Times.  Five  years  later  ap- 
peared Trumps:  a  Novel,  with  illustrations  by 
Hopphx  Tliis  romance  of  the  foibles  and  fol- 
lies of  our  fashionable  life  is  a  keen  study  of 
American  Society  by  a  master  of  refined  satire, 
rich  in  pure  sentiment,  and  lacking,  if  at  all, 
only  in  the  power  of  passionate  feeling. 

As  the  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  Putnam?* 
Magwssim,  Mr.  Curtis  suffered  the  loss  of  his  en, 
tire  fortune  by  the  failure  of  its  publishers  in 
1857.  IB  the  year  following  he  began  a  series 
of  "Lounger"  papers  in  Harper**  Weekly  ;  and 
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January,  1864,  lie  has  been  the  political 
editor  of  that  journal.  He  Is  alm>  the  author 
of  the  genial  and  high-toned  articles  known  as 
*"  The  Easy  Chair  "  in  Ifarfter's  Jfagwztnf  ;  and 
since  the  issue  of  Harper**  Baztiar*  lie  has 
written  for  it  the  papers  on  "Manners  on  the 
Road,  by  an  Old  Bachelor/'  Mr.  "W.  D.  Howells 
appreciatively  delineated  hfe  spirit  as  a  writer 
and  E  moralist  in  an  article  in  the  JYerf  A  Ameri- 
can Mesiew  for  July,  1868. 


**MT  CBATIAFX    15  aPAIff  —  FMV   FBOS  ASB  X. 
**  In  XiwiiPi®  «<i  Knt**  Kiwi 
A  ftuiely  ptauartHtanM  itcrws.1* 

ODUUBGI: 

I  mm  the  owner  of  great  estates.  Many  of 
them  lie  in  the  West;  but  the  greater  part  are  m 
Spain.  You  may  see  my  western  possessions  any 
evening  at  subset  when  their  spires  and  battle- 
ments flash  against  she  horizon. 

It  gives  me  a  feeling  of  pardonable  importance, 
as  a  proprietor,  that  they  are  visible,  to  my  ejes 
at  least,  from  any  part  of  ihe  world  in  which  I 
chance  to  be.  In  mj  long  voyage  around  lite 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India  (the  only  Toyage  I 
ever  a*a<to,  when  I  wm  a  boy  and  a  soperearfro), 
if  I  fell  home-  sick,  or  sank  into  a  reverie  of  all 
the  pleas-int  homes  1  ha4  left  behind,  I  bad  but 
to  wait  until  sunser,  and  then,  looking  toward  ihe 
west,  I  beheld  my  clustering  pinnacles  an  J  lowers 
brightly  burnished  as  If  to  salute  and  welcome 
me. 

So,  IB  the  city,  if  I  get  vexed  and  wearied,  and 
cannot  Soil  my  wonted  solace  in  sail  v  ing  forth  at 
dinner-time  to  contemplate  the  gay  world  of  youth 
and  beauty  hurrying  to  the  congress  of  fashion, 
—  or  if  I  observe  that  years  ate  deepening  their 
tracks  around  the  eyes  of  my  wife,  Pme,  I  go 
quietly  up  to  rhe  housetop,  toward  evening,  and 
refresh  myself  with  a.  distant  prospect  of  my 
estates.  It  is  as  dear  to  me  ma  that  of  Eton  to  the 
poet  Gray  ;  and,  if  I  sometimes  wonder  at  such 
moments  whether  I  shall  find  those  realms  as  fnir 
as  they  appear,  1  am  suddenly  reminded  that  the 
Bight  air  may  be  noxious,  and  descending,  1  enter 
the  little  parlor  where  Prue  site  ST  itching,  and 
surprise  that  precious  woman  by  exclaiming  with 
the  poet's  pensive  enthusiasm: 


**fn»y  tfccir  Panwilse, 
Jfl&  more;  —  where  ign«ranee  is  bliss, 
Tis  Jfelly  to  be  wise.™ 

Colnmhus,  also,  had  possessions  in  the  West; 
and  as  I  read  aioud  the  romantic  story  of  his  life, 
my  voice  qorrers  wfeea  I  corn*  **>  ifee  point  in 
which  it  19  related  that  sweet  odors  of  the  Innd 

mingled  with  the  sea-air,  us  ihe  Admiral's  fieet 
*pfww»<3k«l  the  shores  ;  that  tropical  'birds  flew 
©life  and  fluttered  around  the  ships,  glittering  in 
the  can*  the  gorgeous  promises  of  the  new  coun- 
try; that  boughs,  perhaps  with  blossoms  not  all 
decayed,  floated  out  to  welcome  the  strange  wood 
from  which  the  craft  were  hollowed.  Then  I  can- 
not restra-ia  myself.  I  think  «f  the  gwrge««  T!S~ 
ions  I  foav  e  seen  beftre  I  have  even  andcrlakeii 
journey  to-  tfe€  We0ty  aod  I  cry  aioad  to 


"  What  sum-briglit  birds,  ^ni  gorgeous  blos- 
soms, and1  ©eiestijtl  oio»  will  fl^wl  «ot  to  «a,  BTJF 
Prue,  as  w«  appronefe  our  wester*  p«»wioBS  !  " 

Tfe«  plaeld  Fmermi^  ler  eyes  to  niaa  with  a- 
reproof  so  deli  cute  that  it  eowid  aot  foe  tnated  to 
words;  and,  after  a  moment,  sfae  resumes  iter 
knitting  and  I  proceed. 


»re  mj  wrMern  ectatffi,  but  my 
ensile*  are  in  Hpain.  It  is  a  country  tfttnotiflly 
c,  ®Bd  my  niMlft  mre  all  of  perfect  pro- 
.  mnd  stppropriateiy  set  in  tlte  m&9t  pic- 
siJuatioftff.  1  feare  neft r  been  in  Bptia 
myself,  but  I  bare  natartlly  eonierited  ronefa 
with  travellers  to  that  country ;  althouicb,  I  must 
allow,  without  ciermng  from  them  mueh  Butatan- 
tial  information  about  my  property  there.  The 
wisest  of  them  told  me  Oiai  there  were  more 
holders  of  real  estate  in  Spain  than  in  HTJJ  other 
region  be  had  eTer  hrard  of.  and  they  are  all 
great  proprietors.  ETery  one  of  them  poraepseaa 
miiltinide  of  the  stateliest  castles.  From  con- 
versation with  them  you  easily  gather  that  each 
one  considers  i.is  own  castles  much  the  largest 
and  in  the  loreliest  positions.  And,  aft^r  I  had 
ktmrd  tliis  said,  I  verified  it,  by  discovering  that 
all  my  immediate  neighbors  in  the  city  were  great 
Spanish  proprietors. 

One  day  as  1  rmwd  my  head  from  entering 
some  long  and  tedious  neeotxnfB  in  my  books,  and 
begmn  to  reiect  that  the  quarter  w«s  expiring, 
and  that  I  roust  begin  to  prepare  the  balance- 
sheet,  1  observed  my  subordinate,  in  office  bat  not 
in  years,  ffor  poor  old  Titb0tto>m  will  never  see 
sixty  again !)  leaning  on  his  hand,  anil  much  ab- 
stracted. 

"  Are  yon  not  well,  Titbottom  ?  "  ®?ked  I. 

"Perfectly,  but  I  was  just  building  a  castle  in 
Spain."  said  he. 

I  looked  at  his  rusty  coat,  his  faded  hands,  Ms 
sad  eye,  and  white  hair,  fora  moment,  in  great 
surprise,  and  then  inquired: 

*"Is  it  possible  that  you  own  property  there 
too?" 

He  shook  his  head  silently ;  and  still  leaning  on 
his  hand,  and  with  am  expression  in  his  eye,  as  if 
he  were  looking  upon  tie  most  fertile  estate  of 
ABdaloaia,  he  went  on  making  his  plans ;  laying 
out  his  gardens,  I  snppeae,  buildiwg  terraces  for 
the  vines,  determining  a  library  with  &  southern 
e3cpo»cret  and  rrsobing  whieh  ehomld  be  the 
tapestried  cha»ber. 

&-  What  a  singular  whim/*  thought  I,  as  I 
watched  Titbortom  and  filled  up  a  check  for  four 
hundred  dollars,  try  quart erlj  salary,  "that  a 
man  who  owns  castles  in  Spain  should  be  deputy 
book-keeper  at  nine  hundred  dtttars  a  year  I" 

When  I  went  home  I  ate  my  dinner  silently, 
and  afterward  pat  for  a  long  time  upon  the  roof 
of  the  hrmse,  looking  at  my  western  property, 
and  thinking  of  Titbottom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  proprietors 
hare  ever  been  ti>  Spain  to  take  possession,  and  re* 
port  to  the  res*  of  ms  the  state  of  our  property 
there.  I,  of  course,  eaanrot  go ;  I  am  too  mmek  en- 
gaged.  So  is  Titbottom.  And  I. find  it  is  the 
ewe  with  aH  the  proprietors.  We  have  so  ranch 
to  detain  us  at  home  that  we  cannot  get  away, 
But  it  is  always  so  with  rich  men.  Prtte  sighed 
once  as  she  eat  at  the  window  and  saw  Bourne, 
ffae  millionaire,  the  president  of  innumerable 
companies,  and  manager  and  director  of  all  the 
charitable  societies  in  town,  going  by  witli 
wrinkled  brow  and  hurried  step.  I  asked  liar 
why  she  sighed. 

*'  Because  I  was  remembering  that  my  mother 
used  to  tell  me  not  to  desire  great  riches,  for  they 
occasioned  great  cares,**  aaia  she. 

**  They  do,  indeed/*  awwwe$  I,  witfc  empliasisv 
remembering  Titbottom,  and  lite  impossibility  of 
looking  after  my  Spanish  estates, 

Prue  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  mild 
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prise;  foot  1  mw  that  her  mind  had  gone  down 
the  street  w  th  Bourne.  I  eo'wtct  never  ditcover 
if  he  held  much  Spanish  stock.  But  I  think  be 
4ws.  Ail  ill®  Spanish  proprietors  have  acertftin 
expression.  Bourne  bas  it  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. It  ia  a  kind  of  look,  as  If,  in  fact,  a  man's 
mind  were  in  Spuin.  Bourne  WES  an  old  lover 
of  Pnte'a,  mud  he  is  riot  married,  which  is  strange 
for  &  man  in  lus  positioa. 

®*TH1!  JETSOCW  FAHinKB  —  FfWK  TBOTPS. 

la  Ms  <tre»  AW  was  ecwtly  and  elegant.  With 
tjbe  at  he  r  men  of  hit  day,  lie  read  **  Pelbam  "  with 

an  admiral  ion  of  wkiefe  his  life  was  the  witness. 
PeiJtan  WAS  I  be  Byro&ia  tier®  made  practicable, 
purged  of  rffflimace,  and  adapted  to  society.  Mr. 
Newt,  Jem.,  was  one  cf  a  snail  but  influential  set 
of  yoBBg  men  about  town  who  did  all  they  could 
to  r*p«r  the  mi-fort  nnt  of  being  born  Americans, 
by  imitating  the  tiabits  cf  foreign  life. 

It  was  presently  clear  to  him  that  residence 
under  the  parental  roof  was  incompatible  witk  tlie 
habits  of  a  strictly  fashionable  man. 

**  There  are  hoar*,  yon  know,  moifctr,  aad 
habit  a.  which  make  a  separate  lodging  much,  more 
agreeable  to  all  parties,  I  Lave  friends  to  smoke, 
or  to  drink  a  of  punch,  or  Jo  play  a  gurne  of 

wW»t  ;  mud  we  must  sing,  and  laugh,  anil  mmkm  a 
noise,  as  yoiirig  men  will,,  which  is  not  scerUy  for 
the  paternal  mansion,  mother  mine."  With  which 
he  took  hi*  sdmiring  •tofthtr  airily  under  i  be  chin 
and  Ler  —  not  having  mentioned  every 

Ttfliwa  which  a  Bt|Munato  resilience  desirable. 

So  Abel  Newt  hired  a  pleasant  set  of  rooms  in 
Graad  Strict,  Bear  Broadway,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  other  jouth  of  the  right  ect.  He  fur- 
aUhtd  them  eumptuously,  with  the  softest  carpets, 
the  /most  luxurious  easy-chairs,  the  most  costly 
curtain*,  and  pretty,  bizarre  Tittle  tables,  and 
tartan*,  and  obelTes,  Various  engravings  hung 
•BOB  th«  walls;  a  profile-bead  of  Bulwer,  with  a 
large  RomaB  no«e  and  bushy  whiskers,  and  one 
of  his  Majesty  Grorpe  IT,,  in  that  famous  cloak 
which  Lord  ciiesterfield  bought  at  the  sale  of  his 
Majesty's  wtrtlrofee  for  elevem  huadred  dollars, 
sad  of  which,  the  ?ab1e  lining  alone  originally  cost 
four  thousand  dolbirs.  Then  there  were  little 
erases,  and  boxes,  and  caskets  standing  upon  all 
possible  places,  with  a  rare  flower  in  some  of  them 
©flea,  ««at  bj  8o«e  kind  dowager  who  wished  to 
make  sure  of  At*dl  at  a  dinner  or  a  select  soiree. 
Pipes,  of  eonrse,  an«I  Iwxes  of  cktwc©  cigarst  were 
at  hand,  and  in  a  convenient  closet  such  a  beauti- 
ful sel  ©f  .English  cot  glass  for  the  use  of  a  gen- 


Boiaifmee  Newt  remonstrated.  His  son  was  late 
at  the  office  la  the  morning.  He  drew  large  sums 
to  meet  liis  large  expenses.  Several  times,  instead 
of  instantly  filling  oat  the  checks  as  Abel  directed, 
the  book-keeper  bad  delayed,  and  said  casually  to 
Mr,  Kewi  cJarirag  Abel'0  absence  at  lunch,  which 
was  usually  prolonged,  thai  fee  supposed  it  was 
all  right  to  fill  up  a  ciieek  of"  that  amount  to  Mr. 
Abel's  order?  Mr.  Boni&ee  Kewt  replied,  in  a 
dogged  way*  thai  he  supposed  it  was. 

But  one  day  when  the  sum  had  been  large,  and 
the  paternal  temper  more  than  asmlly  ruffled,  he 
addressed  the  junior  partner  upon  his  return  from 
lunch  and  his  noontide  glass  with  his  friends  at 
the  Washington  Hotel,  to  the  effect  that  matters 
were  going  on  much  too  rapidly, 

*'  To  wbat  mutters  do  you  allude,  father?"  in- 
quired Mr*  Abel,  with  composure,  as  he  picked 


his  feetb  witb  one  band,  and  surveyed  a  cigar 
which  be  held  ia  the  other. 

*•  I  mean,  Sir,  that  you  are  spending  a  great 
deal  too  much  money." 

"Why,  how  is  that,  Sir?"  asked  his  son,  as  lie 
called  to  the  boy  in  the  outer  office  to  bring  him 
a  light. 

*•  By  HeaTena!  Abel,  you  're  enough  to  make  a 
man  cruiy  !  Here  I  have  put  you  into  my  busi- 
ness, over  the  heads  of  the  clerks  who  are  a  hun- 
dred-fold better  fitted  for  It  than  you;  and  you 
not  only  come  down  late  and  go  away  early,  and 
destroy  all  kind  of  discipline  by  smoking  and 
lounging,  but  you  don't  manifest  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  business;  and,  above  all,  you  are 
lifing  *t  a  frightfully  ruinous  rate !  Yes,  Sir, 
ruinous !  How  do  you  suppose  I  can  pay,  or  that 
the  business  earn  pay,  for  such  extravagance?  " 

Abel  smoked  calmly  during  this  energetic  dis- 
course, and  blew  little  rings  from  Ms  mouth,  which 
he  watched  with  interest  m  they  melted  in  the 
air. 

**  Certain  things  are  iaeviiable,  father.** 

Ills  parent,  frowning  aa$  angry»  growled  at 
him  as  he  made  this  remark,  and  muttered, 

**  Well,  mppoa*  they  are.** 

**  Nowf  father/*  replied  lis  son,  with  great  com- 
posure, "let  us  proceed  calmly.  Why  should  we 
pretend  not  to  »ee  what  is  perfectly  plain  ?  Busi- 
ness nowadays  proceeds  by  credit.  Credit  is 
based  upon  something,  or  the  show  of  something. 
It  is  represented  by  a  bank-bill.  Here  now  —  " 
And  he  opened  his  purse  leisurely  and  drew  out 
a  five-dollar  note  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  "here 
is  a  promise  to  pay  five  dollars  —  in  gold  or  silver, 
of  course.  Bo  you  suppose  that  the  Bank  of  New 
York  has  gold  and  silver  enough  to  pay  all  those 
promises  ir  has  issued  ?  Of  course  not." 

Abel  knocked  off  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  and 
took  a  long  contemplative  whiff,  as  if  he  were 
about  making  a  plunge  into  views  even  more  pro- 
found. Mr.  Newt,  half  pleased  with  the  show  of 
philosophy,  listened  with  less  frowning  brows. 

"  Well,  now,  if  by  some  hocus-pocus  the  Bank 
of  New  York  hadn't  a  cent  in  coin  at  this  moment, 
it  could  redeem  the  few  claims  that  might  be  made 
upon  it  by  borrowing,  could  it  not  t " 

Mr.  Newt  shook  his  head  affirmatively. 

**And  in  fine,  if  it  were  entirely  bankrupt,  it 
could  still  do  a  tremendous  business  for  a  very 
considerable  time,  could  it  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Newt  assented. 

"And  the  managers,  who  knew  it  to  be  so, 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  off  before  an  ex- 
plosion, if  they  wanted  to  t  " 

**  Abel,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  inquired  his 
father. 

The  young  man  was  still  placidly  blowing  rings 
of  smoke  from  his  mouth,  and  answered : 

**  Nothing  terrible.  Eknft  be  alarmed.  It  is 
only  an  illustration  of  the  practical  value  of  credit, 
showing  how  it  covers  a  retreat,  so  to  speak.  Bo 
you  see  the  moral,  father  ?  n 

"  No ;  certainly  not.     I  see  no  moral  at  all." 

4*  Why,  suppose  that  nobody  wanted  to  retreat, 
but  that  the  Bank  was  only  to  be  carried  ovet  a 
dangerous  place,  then  credit  is  a  bridge,  isn't  it  ? 
If  h  were  out  of  money,  it  eould  live  upon  its 
credit  until  it  got  the  money  back  again.1* 

«*  Clearly,"  answered  Mr.  Newt. 

**  And  if  it  extended  its  operations,  it  would  ac- 
quire even  more  credit  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Because  people,  believing  in  the  solvency  of 
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the  Bank,  would  soppo«e  that  it  citended  itself 
bccaii***  it  Lad  more  meams?T" 

•Yes" 

4  An*!  would  no!  feel  tny  tlnst  in  their  eyes?** 

4  No,"  said  Mr.  Newt,  following  his  BOB  closely . 

4  We!!,  then  ;  don't  you  see  ?  " 

4  No,  I  don't  see,"  replied  the  father;  "that  is. 
I  don't  see  what  you  mean.*' 

*»Why,  far  her  t  look  here!  I  come  into  your 
business.  The  fact  is  known.  People  look. 
There's  no  whisper  against  the  honae.  We  extend 
ourselves;  we  live  liberally,  font  we  pay  the  bills. 
Eyery  bcxly  pays,  *  Newt  It  Son  ire  doing  a  thump- 
log  business.'  Perhaps  we  are  —  perhaps  we  are 
not.  We  are  crowing  the  bridge  of  eredit,  Be- 
fore  p€op!e  know  that  we  bare  been  lining  up  to 
our  incomes  —  quite  up,  father  demr  **  —  Mr.  Newt 
frowned  an  entire  assent  —  **  we  hare  plenty  of 
money ! " 

**  How,  in  Heaven's  name!"  cried  Bonifae* 
Newt,  springing  up,  and  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  the 
clerks  looked  in  from  the  ©tiler  office, 

*  By  my  marriage,"  returned  Abel,  <$nleify. 

*  With  whoia  f  "  asked  Mr.  Newt,  earnestly. 

*  With  an  heirena." 

*  What's  her  MUM?  " 

'Just  what  I  am  trying  lo  fi&d  out/*  replied 
Abel  lightly,  as  he  tin-cut  hi*  eigur  away.  «•  And 
now  I  put  if  to  ytwt,  father,  as  a  mtm  of  the  world 
and  a  sensible,  sagacious,  successful  merchant,  am 
I  not  more  likely  to  Meet  anil  marry  sneh  a  girl, 
if  I  live  generously  in  society,  than  if  I  shut  my- 
self up  to  be  a  mere  dig  f  " 

Sir.  Newt  was  not  sure.  Perhaps  it  was  so. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  probably  was  so. 

Mr  Abel  did  not  happen  to  suggest  to  his 
father  that,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  an  heiress, 
if  he  should  ever  chance  to  be  £o  fortunate  as  to 
»eet  one,  and,  hating  net  her.  to  beeowe  enam- 
ored so  that  he  might  be  justified  in  wooing  her 
for  his  wife  —  that  for  all  these  contingencies  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  &  young  mmm  to  have  a  reg- 
ular business  connection  And  apparent  employ- 
ment —  an<t  very  advantageous,  indeed.  th,-tt  that 
connection  should  be  with  &  man  so  well  known  in 
commercial  and  fashionable  circles  as  bis  father. 
That  of  itself  was  one  of  tfae  great  advantages  of 
credit.  It  was  a  frequent  Joke  ef  Abel's  with  his 
father,  after  the  recent  conversation,  that  credit 
was  the  most  creditable  thing  going. 
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in  particular  relation  to  the  trial  and  execation 
of  Charles  L,  inelwling  Tarioos  iroertiona  of  the 
right  of  M!f-gwrentment,  elicited  %  the  war  ol 
the  revolution,  by  Gordon,  LftDgrioa,.  West,  and 
others,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Stilea'ft  election  ser- 
mon, The  United  $t®t€$  Exalted  t®  Glory  &nd 
Hmw.  Tlie  reprint  of  these  forcible  dis- 
courses is  marked  by  critical  exactness ;  the 
style  of  the  curious  original  pages  is  preserved 
to  the  letter,  while  Mr.  Thornton's  ample  pre- 
fatory matter  and  notes  display  extensive  read- 
ing and  research,  and  are  always  of  interest  and 
importance. 

**Hr.  Thornton  bas  ready  for  tie  press  a 
monograph  entitled,  Tke  M^lnk  Cwmmmwmltfa 
the  Refex  of  New  England,  in  which  he  traces 


tbe  polities  of  the  parent  G&usitoj.  u  Om  Mo- 
vemher  21,  1870,  lie  delivered  an  address  before 

the  New  Enottod  HMoiie-Oe»eftio^i«I  Society, 
OH  the  two  buiidred  and  fiftieth  amiiTeraary  of 
the  signing  of  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of  4  Hie 

Mayflower.'"* 

FRANCIS  PAEKMA2T. 

FBASTCIS  PARKMAX,  the  st)ii  of  an  esteemed  clergy- 
man of  the  same  name,  \va*  l>orn  in  Boston  on  the 
sixteenth  of  September,  1823.  After  completing 
Ms  collegiate  course  at  Hanrard  in  IS  14,  be  ma*b 
a  tour  aero®  the  Prairies,  the  results  of  which 
were  giv«a  to  tbe  poblie  in  a  series  of  pa;>ecs,  TM 
0Wfw*  Tml)  la  tli©  Kmickerbocfcer 

Magazine,  and  afterwards  collected  in  <a  volume 
wfS  top  ti%  $Jb&ae*  @f  Prairie  md  -ffi«% 
Jftettefo  Lf*. 

Mr.  Pwfcnian  next  oocapie<l  himself  with  fcis*o- 
ricai  ooiupoation.  F«niiluur  with  actual  Indtai 
life  oa  and  beyond  the  frontier,  he  natorally 
tamei  his  ^teniioB  to  the  nmny  ptcfeniwfae 
seeoes  of  m  siwilur  charaater  in  oar  anoab.  He 
selertdd  a  subject  of  linaiteJ  seope,  and  em  eotor 
pantfcively  virgin  gronncL 

Tke  ffwtwry  of  tike  C 
the  War  0f  tk* 


in  an  octavo  volwae  ia  IS51. 
attracted  atteation  by  ite  iix^¥iiB«ility  of  mb- 
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jeet,  respect  by  itt  oriteioes  of  tlwrcwgh  inveitl- 
ration,  ®nd  popularity  by  it*  literary  merits* 
Jfr.  jhufanaa  at  once  attained  a  forwiJHttt  rank  as 
ft  M  Morion.  Mis  rohano  M  written  in  a  clear, 
aaimoted  tone,  giving  ia  ib§  p«*gea  dne  pnnni- 
to  the  pietnmqoe  scenery  M  well  as  the 
ciriUJiiilic  action  of  its  topic. 


Mr.  Porkrnan  is  at  present  occupied  in  the 

prepamtio«  of  a  History  of  French  Discovery  and 
Colonization  in  Kortih  America,  a 

itdapted  to  Ms  powers.    (1855). 


THX  ILLINOIS. 


We  turn  to  a  region  of  which,  as  V€t,  we  have 
«mag!it  but  transient  glimpses;  a  region  which  to 
our  forefathers  seemed  remote  and  strange,  as  to  us 
the  mountain  strongholds  of  the  Apaches,  or  the 
waste*  of  farthest  Oregon.  The  country  of  the  Illi- 
nois was  eMefiy  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  state  wbien  now  retains  the  name.  Thitherward, 
from  the  east,  the  west,  aad  the  north,  three  mighty 
rivers  rolled  tfeeir  tributary  waters  ;  while  countless 
smaller  etratims-r-smaller  only  ia  comparison  —  tra- 
verse 1  the  laadnitik  a  watery  network,  impregnating 
tbe  warm  soil  with  eauberant  fecuadity.  From  the 
eastward,  tibe  Ohio—  La  Belle  Rifi^re—  pursued  its 
windings  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  The 
Mississippi  descended  from  tine  distant  north  ;  while 
from  its  fountains  in  the  west,  three  thousand  miles 
away,  the  Missouri  poured  its  torrent  towards  the 
same  eoanaon  centre.  Born  among  mountains,  track- 
less even  now,  exeept  by  the  adventurous  footstep 
of  the  teapper,  —  nurtured  amij  the  howling  of 
beasts  and  the  war-cries  of  savages,  never  silent  in 
that  wilderness,  —  it  holds  its  angry  course  through 
sun-scorched  deserts,  among  towers  and  palaces,  the 
architecture  of  no  human  hand*  among  lodges  of 
barbarian  hordes,  and  herds  of  bison  blackening  the 
prairie  to  the  horizon,  Fieree,  reekless,  headstrong, 
exulting  in.  its  tumultuous  force,  it  plays  a  thousand 
freaks  of  wanton  power;  bearing  away  foresfo  from 
its  shores,  and  planting  them,  with  roots  uppermost, 
in  its  quicksands  ;  sweeping  off  islands,  and  rebuild- 
ing them  ;  frothing  and  raging  in  foam  aud  whirl- 
pool, and,  again,  gliding  with  dwindled  current 
along  its  sandy  channel  At  length,  dark  with  un- 
curbed fury,  it  pours  its  muddy  tide  into  the  reluc- 


tant Miswasip^  Thai  naajestie  river,  drawing  lif© 
f.vrn  the  pure  fountains  of  the  north,  wanderi-  g 
a-nong  emerald  prairies  and  wood-crowned  blufia, 
Lnea  all  it*  earlier  charm  with  tliis  unhallowed 
union*  At  firs!,  it  sbri.iks,  m  with  repugnance,  and 
along  the  Mine  channel  the  two  streaau  Sow  side  by 
ei'le,  with  uniningled  waters.  But  the  disturbing 
power  prevails  at  length;  and  the  unite J  torrent 
tears  onward  in  its  might,  boiling  up  from  the 
twttoiEL,  whirling  in  nwuy  a  vortex,  floo  ling  its 
shores  with  a  malign  deluge  fraught  with  f>estilence 
and  fever,  and  burying  forests  in  its  depths  to  insnare 
the  heedless  voyager.  Mightiest  a*iiaug  rivers,  it  is 
the  connecting  link  of  adverse  climates  and  con- 
trasted races ;  and  while  afc  its  northern  source  the 
fur-clad  Indian  shivers  ia  the  cold, — where  it  mingles 
with  the  ocean,  the  growth  of  the  tropics  springs 
along  its  ba;»ks,  a  id  the  panting  negro  cools  his 
limbs*  in  its  refreshing  waters. 

To  these  great  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams 
the  country  of  tlie  Illinois  owed  its  wealth*  its  grassy 
prairies,  and  the  stately  woo  Is  that  flourished  on  its 
deep,  xick  w>!L  This  prolific  laad  teemed  with  life. 
It  was  a  hunter's  paradise.  Deer  grazed'  on  its 
meadows.  Tbe  elk  trooped  ia  herds,  Ike  squadrons 
of  eaTalry.  In  the  still  XDornii  g,  one  might  near  the 
clatter  of  tlwir  antlers  for  half  a  mile  over  the  dewy 
prairie.  Ccrantleas bison  rcwmed  the  plains,  filing  in 
grtTe  procession  to  drink  at  the  rivers,  plunging  and 
snorting  amorg  the  rapids  and  qnu-ksnnds,  rolling 
their  huge  bulk  on  the  gra?s,  or  rushing  upon  each 
other  in  hot  encounter,  like  champions  under  shield. 
The  wildcat  g!ared  from  the  thicket;  the  raccoon 
thrust  his  furry  countenance  from  the  hollow  tree, 
and  the  opossum  swung,  head  downwards,  from,  the 
overhangn  g  bough. 

With  the  opening  sprirg,  when  the  forests  are 
budding  ii*to  leaf,  ana  tbe  prairies  gemmed  with 
flowers;  when  a  warm,  faint  haze  rests  upon  the 
landscape — then  hea:t  and  senses  are  inthralled 
with  luxurious  beauty.  The  shrubs  and  wild  fruit- 
trees,  flushed  with  pale  red  blossoms,  and  the  small 
clustering  flowers  of  grape-vines,  which  choke  the 
gigantic  trees  with  Laocoon  writhiugs,  fill  the  forest 
with  their  rich  perfume.  A  few  days  later,  and  a 
cloud  of  verdure  orewhadows  the  land,  while  birds 
innumerable  sii:g  beneath  its  canopy,  and  brighten 
its  shades  with  their  glancing  hues. 

Yet  this  western  paradfce  is  not  free  from  the 
curse  of  Adam,  The  beneficent  sun,  which  kindles 
into  life  so  many  forms  of  loveliness  and  beauty, 
fails  not  to  engender  venom  and  death  from  the  rank 
slime  of  pestilential  swamj>  and  marsh.  In  some 
stagnant  pool,  buried  in  the  jungle-like  depths  of  the 
forest,  waete  the  hot  awd  lufeless  water  reeks  with 
exhalrttloas,  the  water-snake  basfe  by  the  margin,  or 
winds  his  checkered  length,  of  loatjis-ome  beauty 
across  the  sleepy  surface.  From  beneath  the  rotten 
carcass  of  some  fallen  tree,  the  moccason  thrusts  6*ut 
his  broad  flat  head,  ready  to  dart  on  the  inti  uder. 
On  the  dry,  sun-scorched  prairie,  the  rattlesnake,  a 
more  generous  enemy,  reposes  in  his  spiral  coil. 
He  scorns  to  shuE  the  eye  of  day,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  honor  accorded  to  his  name  by  tbe  warlike  race, 
who,  jointly  with  him,  elaim  lordship  over  the  land. 
But  some  intrusive  footstep"  awaken  kim  from  his 
slumbers*  His  neek  is.  arched ;  4he  white  fangs 
gleam  in  his  cUistende^  jawsi  his  small  eyes  dart  rays 
of  unutterable  fierceness ;  and  his  rattles,  invisible 
with  their  qui&k  vibration,  ring  the  sharp  warning 
which  no  man  will  rashly  contemn. 

The,  land  thus  prodigal  of  good  and  evil,  so  remote 
from  the  sea,  so  primitive  in  its  aspect,  might  well  be 
deemed  an  undiscovered  region,  ignorant  of  Euro- 
pean arts ;  yet  it  may  boast  a  colonization,  as  old  as 
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tlmt  of  nmti  j  &  fpot  to  which  are  accorded  the  gesaty 
honon  of  aa  Anierieui  antiqnitr.  The  earliest 

«?tt!e»iettt  of  Penfirdvania  was  roinle  in  16&1  ;  the 
Jin*t  cNsvnptiion  of  tie  Illinou  to«»k  place  in  tbejpe- 
TIOIU  j«*mr.  La  Sftlle  IBUT  be  called  tlie  father  at  the 
eolony.  That  remarkable  man  €;,t€re*l  the  country 
with**  handful  of  follower*,  V*Lt  m  hi*  grnmi 
selicine  of  U  issiwippi  dueorery.  A  legion  of  ®ae»i« 
rt*e  in  his  path ;  but  neithe /delay,  ditapf tttiutieeiit, 
sickness,  f  inline,  open  force,  nor  Merct  €*«jspi»ey, 
ewlti  bend  hia  wrf  of  iron.  Disasters  aeenmnlated 
upon  him.  lie  flung  them  off,  and  still  prefect  for- 
ward to  hi*  object.  Jits  viutorioQa  energy  |>ore  all 
before  it,  but  the  sockets  on  which  tie  had  stake*!  big 
life  served  only  to  €2 toil  fresh  calamity,  and  an  111,- 
tiroely  death ;  and  hi*  beet  reward  fa,  thai  hia  name 
stani  forth  in  history  JIB  imperishable  monument  of 
heroic  constancy.  "When  on  Ik  way  to  the  H»ifi- 
sippi  in  the  year  16CO,  Lafc'mlle  biilt  a  fort  in  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  and,  on  his  return  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river,  some  of  his  followers 
remained,  and  established  themselves  near  the  spot 
Heroes  of  another  stamp  took  up  the  work  which 
the  tlarfpg  JSorman  had  began.  Jesuit  missionaries, 
among  the  best  and  {rate**  of  their  order,  bonJ;  g 
with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  semis,  «wd  the  gain];  g 
of  an  immortal  crown,  l.ere  toiled  jwud  •offered,  with 
a  fleU-eaerifieizig  derotiea  which  extorts  a  tnbate  of 
admiration  even  from  eecteriaii  bigotry.  Vhfle  the 
colder  apostles  of  Ptotetfiantiau  kbered  vpou  the 
outskirts  of  heathendom,  the#e  chairpioi.B  of  the 
eroee,  the  forlorn  hoj>€  of  the  army  of  Rome,  pierced 
to  the  heart  of  its  dark  and  dreary  domain,  confront- 
ing death  at  every  step,  ai:d  well  repaid  for  all, 
could  they  bat  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the 
forehead  of  a  dyirg  child,  or  har.g  a  gilded  erneifoc 
round  the  neek  of  some  warrior,  pleased  with  ilie 
glittering  tribkeL  With  the  Ix-granirg  of  the 
eighteenth  eeatery,  the  black  robe  of  the  Jeairit  w» 
known  in  every  viilage  of  the  Qli KOHL  I>cfyii  g  tfae 
wiles  of  b'atan  and  the  malice  x>f  his  einissaries.  the 
Indian  sorcerers,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
and  every  casualty  of  forest  itffe,  tiiey  fol€«red  A«r 
wanderi;  g  pn^elytes  to  war  and  to  the  chase ;  m&w 
wailing  through  morasses,  now  «lit»^i$;g  e^wmas  over 
rapids*  and  samd-basrs ;  ROW  aewreliiS  with  i«^fc  of 
the  sweltering  prairie,  and  IN»W  etiirerirg  l»«isel«» 
in  the  blasts  of  January.  At  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia 
they  estab'.ished  missions,  and  br.ilt  frail  ehnrehes 
from  the  bark  of  trees,  fit  emblen-s  of  their  own 
trar.sient  mud  futile  labors.  Uoniii.g  and  evening, 
the  s^Tage  wordiii^ers  swig  pra^s  to  the  Viigin, 
and  knelt  in  enpplieation  before  the  shi-ine  of  St. 
Joseplx 

.  Sohliers  and  fur-traders  followed  where  these 
pioneers  of  the  church  had  led  the  way.  Forts  were 
b:iiit  here  and  there  tlirougbout  the  country,  and 
the  cabins  of  settlers  clustered  fibotit  the  mission- 
houses.  The  new  colonists,  emigraatB  from  Canada 
or  soldiers  of  Freoeh  regimente,  bore  & 

close  re^eiiibiaiiee  to  the  settlers  of  Detroit,  or  the 
primitive  people  -of  Acadia,  whos«  simple  He  roe  try 
has  chosen  as  an  appropriate  theme  ,  The  Creole  of 
the  lilinoLs  contented,  %ht-Iiearted,  and  thiiftl^s 
by  no  means  fulfilled  the  iiijunetion  to  iiicrease  and 
multiply,  and  the  colony  lar.gtiished  in '  8f  ite  of  the 
fertile  soil  The  people  labored  lorg  enoiigh  to 
gain  a  bare  sufeistenee  for  each  passing  day*  and 
spent  the  rest  of  their  tssm  in  danci i  g  and  merry- 
making, smoking,  gossiping,  and  himtiig.  Their 
native  gayety  was  irrepressible^  and  they  found 
means  to  stimulate  it  with  wine  made  from  the  fruit 
of  &e  wfld  g»p®-vinea  Thm  tl>ey  passed  tfeeir 
dajrBy  at  peace  with  themselves  hand  and  glove  with 
their  Indian  neighbors,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  world 


feeticle.  Mcwey  was  wmrwiy  Ircown  awtorg  Aan. 
Bkiiis  an*l  furs  wen©  the  preraiHrg  ciirreLcy,  «yad  m 
ererv  Tillage  a  gr««t  postio;*  of  the  latiil  w&«  Lelfl  in 
comnioii.  The  r^ilit.aiy  <xmniandai  t,  m'iictM  station 
was  at  Fort  Cfeartr«»,  on  the  Minsl»ij>pi,  ruled  tfee 
eolony  with  a  away  nb-oluie  ai  that  ot  the  Pacha  of 
r^ypt,  and  jn^ged  civil  and  triiriii.al  C&HW  without 
right  *rf  appeal  Yet  his  power  was  €jcere»e»!  in  a 
pmtiiareliai  spirit,  and  he  iisoally  commanded  the 
respect  and  eoi  fUlene®  of  the  people  Manv  years 
later,  when,  after  the  War  df  tbc  EeTolwtion,  tha 
ILinoia  came  under  the  jui  indict  it  m  of  the  I'nited 
Stages,  the  perplexed  inhabitants,  totally  at  a  lo«  to 
miKleratmnd  the  eomplicatod  »ackio«ry  <w  rtpMblknti^ 
isrnt  bfjrged  to  be  delivered  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  self-government,  and  to  be  once  more  sub- 
jected to  a  military  commandant. 


***Wltli  the  exception  of  ose  work  — 

Mortm,  a  aVowfc  poblklied  in  1^50—  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Parkman  has  given  the  post  twenty  years  to 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  all  accessible 
data  for  the  constrnctionof  a  series  of  historical 
narratives  on  France  and  England  in  North 
America.  His  pnrpoee  In  thms  tewang  utlie 
spnngs  of  American  civilization  n  has  been  u  to 
restrict  iumaelf  to  those  where  new  fsuts  may 
be  exhibited,  or  where  facts  already  known  m&y 
be  placed  i&  a  mom  cie«r  and  distinct  fight." 

Three  volumes  of  this  series  of  historical 
moBOgrmphs  hare  appeared,  and  a  fourth  is  in 
preparation.  These  are  :  Part  Mr$t  :  Pwn0er» 
@f  France  in  the  New  World  (I.  Huguenots  in 
Florida,  with  a  Sketch  of  Huguenot  Coloniza- 
tion in  Brazil;  II.  Samuel  Be  Champlain  and 
Associates^  with  a  View  of  Earlier  French  Ad- 
venture in  America,  and  the  Legends  of  the 
Northern  Coasts),  186&  Pwrt  Bmmd: 

li« 


^  Gtvet  Wmt,  1889.  Pmt  $$mrt&: 
m  Ammea  ««for  Lmi»  XTF,  in  press.  A  »- 
yisei  edition  of  The  Cms^iracy  qfPmMac  waw 
»aed  in  18*70. 

B  j  their  thoroughness  of  research,  rerealing, 
in  manj  cases^  records  in  manuscript  hitherto 
inaccessible  ;  by  their  calm  and  judicious  judg- 
ments; and  by  their  picturesque  narratives, 
these  volnmes  have  won  an  acceptance  as  class- 
ics in  the  department  of  early  American  history. 

**FAIMJB»  OP  THB  JKSOTF  lOSKKMS  —  FROK  TBS 

JWOTTS  nr  90BJTBE' 


Will  the  Ml  of  the  Hurons,  fell  the  best  hope 
of  the  Canadian  mission.  They,  and  the  stable 
and  popujona  communities  around  them,,  had  been 
the  rude  material  from  which  the  Jesuit  would 
hare  formed  his  Christian  empire  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peoples  were 
uprwited  and  swept  away,  while  tbe  neigfaboriiig 
Algonquins,  to  whom  they  had  been  a  bulwark, 
were  involved  with  them  in  a  common  ruin.  The 
land  of  promise  was  turned  to  a  solitude  mid  & 
desolation.  There  was  still  work  in  hand,  it  is 
tr«ef  —  vast  regions  to  explore,  and  countless  lies^ 
thens  to  snatch  from  perdition  ;  but  these,  f®r  tfee 
most  part^  were  remote  and  scattered  hordes, 
front  whose  conversion  it  was  vain  to  look  for  the 
same  solid  and  decisive  results. 

In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the  Jesuits 
was  gone.  Some  of  them  went  home,  **well 
resolved,"  writes  the  Father  '  Superior,  "to  re- 
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turn  to  the  conil>at  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
trumpet;"  wbile  of  thoee  who  remained,  about 
twenty  in  number,  several  soon  ft!!  victims  to 
famine,  hardship,  and  the  Iroquois.  A  few  yenrs 
more,  and  G  an  a-  1  a  ceased  to  be  a  mission  ;  polit- 
ical and  eommereml  interests  gradually  because 
ascendant,  and  the  story  of  Jesuit  propagjiniiism 
was  iafcerw0?  en  with  ber  civil  arid  military  annuls. 
Here,  then,  clone*  this  wild  and  bloody  act  of 
the  great  drama  of  New  France  :  and  now  let  the 
curtain  fall,  while  we  ponder  its  meaning. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Jesuits  is  obviou«. 
The  gnat  and  tomahawks  of  the  Iroquois  were  tbe 
raia  of  their  b^pes  Could  they  baire  curbed  or 
converted  those  ferocious  bnndy,  it  is  Mi  tie  less 
than  certain  that  their  dream  would  have  become 
a  reality.  Savages  tamed—  not  civilized,  for  that 
was  aearetly  possible  —  would  have  been  tffotrib- 
uted  in  conmninines  through  the  valleys  of  I  be 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  ruled  by  priests 
In  the  interest  of  Catholicity  and  of  France, 
Their  habits  of  agriculture  would  have  bern  de- 
Tel  oped,  arid  their  instincts  of  mutual  slaughter 
repressed.  The  swift  decline  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation would  have  been  arrested  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  made,  through  the  fur-  trade,  a  source 
of  iraqperitj  to  B®w  9manm.  t7»welt»t*il  by 
Indian  enemiesT  and  fed  by  &  rich  con  meree,  she 
would  have  put  forth  a  vigorous  growth*  True 
to  her  far-rejichirtg  and  ailvtnturous  geminm,  she 
would  ha-ve  occupied  the  West  with  traders,  set- 
tlers, and  garrisons*  and  cut  wp  ibe  virgin  wil- 
derness iBto  iefs,  white  as  yet  tbe  colonies  of 
England  were  but  a  weak  and  broken  line  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic;  and  when  at  last  the 
great  conflict  came,  England  und  Libert  j  would 
have  been  confronted,  not  by  a  depleted  $nt**go- 
aist,  still  feeble  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  starved 
anil  persecuted  infancy,  but  by  an  athletic  cbani- 
jMUMi  of  the  principles  of  Richelieu  and  Loyola. 

liberty  uiay  thank  the  Iroquois,  that,  by  their 
insensate  fury,  the  plans  of  ber  adversary  were 
brought  to  Bought,  and  a  peril  and  a  woe  averted 
freu  her  future.  They  ruined  the  trade  which 
was  tie  life  blood  of  Hew  France;  tbey  stopped 
the  enrreal  of  her  arteries,  and  made  all  ber 
earl/  years  a  misery  aiid  a  terror.  Hot  taut  they 
changed  aer  destinies.  The  contest  on  tltis  con* 
fluent  between  Liberty  and  Absolutism  was  never 
daubtful  ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  one  would  have 
been  dearly  bought,  and  the  downfall  of  the  other 
incomplete.  Populations  formed  in  the  ideas  and 
habits  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  and  controlled  by 
&  hierarchy  profoundly  hostile-  to  freedom  of 
thought,  would  have  remained  a  hindrance  and 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  that  majestic 
experiment  of  which  America  is  tbe  field. 

The  Jesuits  saw  tbeir  hopes  struck  down  ;  and 
their  faith,  though  not  shaken,  was  sorely  tried. 
Tbe  Providence  of  God  seemed  in  their  eyes  dark 
and  inexplicable  ;  but,  from  the  stand-point  of 
Liberty*  thai  FroTidence  is  clear  as  the  stin  at 
BOOH.  Meftftwfeiile  let  those  wfeo  hare  prevailed 
yield  due  honor  to  the  defeated.  Tbeir  virtues 
shine  amidst  the  rubbish  of  error,,  like  diamonds 
and  gold  in  the  gravel  of  the  torrent. 

But  now  new  scenes  succeed^  and  other  actors 
enter  ©n  the  stage,  a  hardy  and  valiant  band, 
moulded  to  endure  and  dare,  —  tbe  discoverers 
of  the  Great  West. 


**LA   SALLE'S   DESCENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  — 

THE  DISCO  VKKY  OF  THE  GREAT  WJEST. 
The  season  was  far  advanced.     On  the  bare 
limbs  of  the  forest  hung  a  few  withered  remnants 


of  its  gay  antamnal  livery;  and  the  smoke  crept 
upward  through  the  sullen  HoTember  air  from  the 
squalid  wigwams  of  La  Salle's  Abenaki  and  Mo- 
hegan  allies.  Tliese,  his  new  friends,  were  sav- 
ages, wbose  midnight  yells  had  startled  the  border 
hamlets  of  New  England  ;  who  had  danced  around 
Puritan  scalps,  and  whom  Puritan  imaginations 
painted  as  incarnate  fiends.  La  S-»lle  chose 
eighteen  of  them,  4*all  well  inured  to  war,"  as 
his  companion  Membre*  writes,  and  added  them  to 
the  twenty-three  Frenchmen  who  composed  his 
party.  Tkey  insisted  on  taking  their  women  with, 
them,  to  cook  for  them,  and  do  other  camp  work. 
Tfeese  were  ten  in  number,  besides  three  children; 
and  thus  tbe  expedition  included  fifty-four  per- 
sons, of  whom  some  were  useless,  and  others  a 
burden. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  Tonty  and 
Membr£  set  out  from  Fort  Miami  with  some  of 
tbe  party  in  six  eanoe«,  and  crossed  to  tbe  little 
river  Chicago.  La  Sale,  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
men,  joined  them  a  few  days  later.  It  was  the 
«Uwd  of  winter,  and  the  streams  were  frozen, 
They  made  sledges,  placed  on  them  the  canoes, 
the  baggage,  and  a  disabled  Frenchman  ;  crossed 
frofli  the  Ciiieago  to  the  northern  brunch  of  the 
Illinois,  and  filed  in  a  long  procession  down  its 
frozen  course.  They  reached  the  site  of  the  great 
Illinois  village,  found  it  tenantless,  and  continued 
their  journey,  still  dragging  tueir  canoes,  till  at 
length  they  reached  open  water  below  Lake 
Peoria. 

La  Salle  bad  abandoned,  for  a  time,  bis  original 
plan  of  building  a  vessel  for  the  navigation  of  tbe 
Mississippi.  Bitter  experience  had  taught  him 
the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  and  lie  resolved  to 
trust  to  liis  canoes  alone.  They  embarked  again, 
floating  prosperously  down  between  the  leafless 
forests  that  flanked  the  tranquil  river  ;  till,  on  the 
sixth  of  February,  they  issued  forth  on  the 
majestic  bosom  of  the  Mississippi,  Here,  for  the 
time,  their  progress  was  stopped;  for  the  river 
w«*is  full  of  floating  ice.  La  Salle's  Indians,  too, 
bad  lagged  behind  ;  but,  within  a  week,  all  bad 
arrived,  the  navigation  was  once  more  free,  and 
they  resumed  their  course.  Towards  evening, 
they  saw  on  their  right  the  mouth  of  a  great 
river;  and  the  clear  current  was  invaded  by  the 
headlong  torrent  of  tke  Missouri,  opaque  with, 
mud.  Tbey  built  their  camp-fires  in  the  neigh- 
boring forest ;  and,  at  daylight,  embarking  anew 
on  the  dark  and  mighty  stream,  drifted  swiftly 
down  towards  unknown  destinies.  Tbey  passed 
a  deserted  town  of  the  Tamaroas;  saw,  three  days 
after,  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ;  and,  gliding  by  the 
wastes  of  bordering  swamp,  landed,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  near  the  Third  Chicka- 
saw  Bluffs.  Tbey  encamped,  and  the  hunters 
went  out  for  game.  All  returned,  excepting 
Pierre  Prudhomnie ;  and,  as  the  others  had?  seen 
fresh  tracks  of  Indians,  La  Salle  feared  tbat  he 
was  killed.  While  some  of  his  followers  built  a 
small  stockade  fort  on  a  high  bluff  by  the  river, 
others  ranged  tbe  woods  in  pursuit  of  the  missing 
hunter.  After  six  dsiys  of  ceaseless  and  fruitless 
search,  they  met  two  Chickasaw  Indians  in  tbe 
forest;  and,  through  them,  La  Salle  sent  presents 
and  pfeace-messages  to  that  warlike  people,  wbose 
villages  were  a  few  days*  journey  distant.  Several 
days  later,  Prudhomnie  was  found,  and  brought 
in  to  the  camp,  balf  dead.  He  had  lost  his  way 
while  hunting ;  and,  to  console  Mm  for  his  woes, 
La.  Salle  christened  the  newly  built  fort  with  his 
name,  and  left  him,  with  a  few  others,  in  charge 
of  it 
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Again  they  embarked ;  mud  with  tvery  itagt  of 

their  adventurous  pregresi,  the  mystery  of  Ihu 
vast  New  World  was  more  and  more  nnvcital. 
More  and  more  tliej  entered  the  realms  of  spring. 
The  hazy  suziligijt*  tiie  warm  and  drowpj  air*  III© 
tender  foliage,  the  opening  flowers,  betokened  th« 
reviving  life  of  Nature.  For  several  days  more 
they  followed  the  writhlngs  of  the  great  river,  on 
its  tor;;;-  "is  course  through  wastes  of  awmmp  and 
cane-brake,  till  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  they 
found  tht'meelves  wrapped  IB  a  thick  fog.  Neither 
shore  was  visible ;  but  they  heard  on  the  right  th« 
booming  of  an  Indian  drum,  and  the  shrill  outcries 
o?  the  war-dance.  La  Smile  at  onee  crossed  to  the 
opposite  bide,  where,  in  less  than  an  hour,  ibis  »e& 
threw  up  a  rude  fort  of  felled  trees*  Meanwhile, 
the  fog  cleared ;  and,  from  the  farther  bank,  the 
astonished  Indiana  saw  the  strange  visitors  at 
their  woik.  Some  of  the  French  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  beckoned  then  to  com® 
over.  Several  of  them  approached,  in  a  wooden 
canoe,  to  wit  bin  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot.  La 
Salle  displayed  the  calumet,  and  sent  a  French- 
man to  meet  them*  He  was  well  received ;  and 
the  friendly  mood  of  the  Indiana  being  now  ap- 
parent, ikm  whole  party  erosaetl  the  river. 

On  landing,  they  found  themselves  at  a  town  of 
tte  Kappa  band  of  the  Arkansas,  a  people  dwell- 
ing  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  their 
name.  The  inhabitants  Hocked  about  them  with 
eager  signs  of  welcome;  built  huts  for  them, 
brought  them  firewood,  gave  them  com,  beans, 
and  dried  fruits,  and  feasted  them  without  respite 
for  three  days.  "They  are  a  lively,  civil,  gen- 
erous people/1  says  Mem  tore*,  **  very  different 
from  the  ©old  and  taciturn  Indians  of  the  North." 
They  showed,  indeed,  some  slight  traces  of  a  ten- 
dency towards  civilization ;  for  domestic  fowls  and 
tame  geese  were  wandering  among  their  rude 
cabins  of  bark. 

La  Salle  and  Tonty  at  the  head  of  their  fol- 
lowers marched  to  tie  open  area  in  the  midst  ©f 
the  Tillage.  Here,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
gazing  crowd  of  warriors,  women,  mad  children,  a 
cross  was  raised  bearing  the  arms  of  France. 
Membre*,  in  canonicals,  sang  a  hymn;  the  men 
snouted  Ftw  I*  Mm?  and  La  Sale,  in  the  king^s 
name,  took  formal  possession  of  the  country.  The 
friar,  not,  lie  flatters  himself,  without  success, 
labored  to  expound  by  signs  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith;  while  La  Smile,  by  methods  equally  satis- 
factory, drew  from  the  chief  an  acknowledgment 
of  fealty  to  Louis  XIV. 

After  touching  ai  several  other  towns  of  Ills 
people,  the  voyagers  resumed  tbeir  coarse,  guided 
by  two  of  the  Arkansas;  passed  the  sites,,  since 
become  historic*  of  Vielcsl»rg  'awl  Crrand  Gulf; 
and,  about  three  hundred  miles  below  the  Arkan- 
sas, stopped  by  the  edge  of  a  swamp  on  the 
western  side  of  the  rirer.  Sere,  as  their  two 
guides  told  them,  was  the  path  ft*  the  great  town 
of  the  TaeBsas,  Tomty  and  M«alw^  WOT®  sen*  to 
visit  it.  They  and  their  men  shouldered  their 
birch  canoe  through  the  swamp,  and  la»»€hei  it 
on  a  lake  which  had  once  formed  a  portion  of  the 
channel  of  the  river.  In  two  hours  they  reached 
the  town,  and  Tonty  gazed  at  it  with  astonishment. 
He  had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  America;  large 
square  dwellings,  built  of  sun-baked  mud  mixed 
with  straw,  arehed  over  with  a  dome-shaped  roof 
of  canes,  and  placed  in  regular  order  around  an 
open  area.  Two  of  them  were  larger  and  better 
than  the  real  One  was  the  lodge  of  the  chief; 
the  other  was  the  temple,  or  house  of  the  Sun. 
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They  entered  the  former,  and  found  a  single 
rcM»,  forty  feet  §<|tt»re,  where*  in  the  dim  light, 
fur  there  was  no  opesing  but  the  door,  th*  chief 
sat  awaiting  them  on  a  sort  of  be*l»te«df  three 
of  Ms  wives  at  his  side,  wlille  aiity  old  men, 
wrapped  in  white  cloaks  woven  of  mulberry-bark, 
forwi'd  Ma  divan.  When  he  spoke,  it  is  wives 
howled  to  do  him  honor;  and  the  assembled  coun- 
cillors listened  mith  the  reverence  due  to  a  poten- 
tate for  whom,  at  his  death,  a  hundred  victims 
wew  to  be  sacrificed.  He  received  the  visitors 
gracioiisly,  and  joy  folly  accepted  th©  gills  which 
Toniy  laid  before  him.  This  inter? iew  over,  the 
Frenchmen  repaired  to  the  temple,  wherein  were 
kept  the  bones  of  the  departed  chiefs.  In  con- 
struction it  WAS  much  like  the  royal  dwelling. 
Over  it  were  rude  wooden  ignres,  representing 
tbre®  eagles  turned  towards  the  east  A  itrong 
mud  wail  surrounded  it,  planted  with  stakes,  on 
which  were  stuck  the  skulls  of  enemies  sacrificed 
to  the  Sun ;  while  before  the  door  w&s  a  block  of 
wowi,  oa  which  lay  a  larg«  shell  Burromintleci  with 
the  braided  hair  of  the  victims.  The  interior  was 
rude  as  a  barn,  dimly  lighted  from  the  doorway, 
and  full  of  smoke.  There  was  a  structure  in  th® 
middle  which  Membre'  thinks  was  a  kind  of  altar ; 
and  before  it  burned  a  perpetual  fire,  fed  with 
three  logs  laid  end  to  end,  and  watched  by  two 
oM  men  devoted  to  this  sacred  office.  There  was 
a  mysterious  recess,  too,  which  the  strangers  were 
forbidden  to  explore,  but  which,  as  Tonty  w&s 
told,  contained  the  riches  of  the  nation,  consisting 
of  pearls  from  the  Gulf,  and  trinkets  obtained, 
probably  through  other  tribes,  from  the  Spaniards 
and  other  Europeans. 

The  chief  condescended  to  Tipit  La  Salle  ai  Ills 
camp ;  a  favor  which  lie  would  by  BO  means  have 
granted,  bad  the  visitors  been  Indians.  A  na aster 
of  ceremonies,  and  six  attendants,  preceded  Mm, 
to  clear  the  path  and  prepare  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. W&en  all  was  ready,  lie  was  seen  advancing, 
clothed  in  &  white  robe,  and  preceded  by  two  men 
bearing  white  fans ;  while  a  third  displayed  a  disk 
of  burnished  copper,  doubtless  to  represent  the 
Sun,  his  ancestor;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  his 
elder  brother.  His  aspeei  was  marvellously  grave, 
and  he  and  La  Salle  met  with  gestures  of  ceremo- 
nious courtesy.  The  interview  was  very  friendly ; 
and  the  chief  returned  well  pleased  with  the  gifts 
which  his  entertainer  bestowed  on  him,  and 
which,  indeed,  bad  been  the  principal  motive  of 
kis  visit. 

On  the  »ext  morning,  as  they  descended  tlie 
river,  tltey  saw  a  wooden  eaaee  fell  *f  Indians ; 
mad  Touty  gave  chaae.  He  had  nearly  overtaken 
It,  when  MOT©  tfeaa  a  bm»^lr*i  men  appeared  sud- 
denly oa  th«  sfeore,  with  bows  bent  t©  defend  their 
©ottfitryinem.  La  Salle  ©ailed  out  to  Tonty  to  with- 
draw. He  obeyed ;  an*l  the  whole  party  encamped 
on  ffe«  opposite  'bank.  Toaty  offered  to  cross  tie 
river  with  a  peace-pipe,  and  set  out  accordingly 
with  a  small  party  of  men.  When  he  landed,  the 
Indians  made  signs  of  friendship  by  joining  their 
feamis,  —  a  proceeding  by  which  Tonty,  having 
but  one  hand,  was  somewhat  embarrassed ;  but  he 
directed  his  men  to  respond  in  his  stead.  La 
Bale  and  Membre"  now  joined  with  him,  and  went 
with  the  Indians  to  their  village,  three  leagues 
distant.  Here  they  spent  the  might.  **  Tie  Steer 
de  la  Salle,"  writes  Membr4  "whom  T%rj,*tr, 
engaging  manners,  tact,  and  address  attract  love 
ami  respect  alike,  produced  such  an  effect  on  the 
hearts  of  these  people,  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  treat  us  well  enough.** 
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The  Indians  of  this  Tillage  were  the  Natchez; 
and  their  chief  was  brother  of  the  great  chief,  or 
Sun,  of  the  whole  nation.  His  town  was  several 
leagues  distant,  near  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Natchez;  and  thither  the  French  repaired  to  visit 
him.  They  saw  what  they  had  already  seen 
among  the  Taensas,  —  a  religious  and  political 
despotism,  a  privileged  caste  descended  from  the 
Sun,  a  temple,  and  a  sacred  fire.  La  Salle  planted 
a  large  cross,  with  the  arms  of  France  attached, 
in,  the  midst  of  the  town;  while  the  inhabitants 
looked  on  with  a  satisfaction  which  they  would 
hardly  have  displayed,  had  they  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

The  French  next  visited  the  Coroas,  at  their 
village,  two  leagues  below;  and  here  they  found 
a  reception  no  less  auspicious.  On  the  thirty-first 
of  March,  as  they  approached  Red  River,  they 
passed  in  the  fog  a  town  of  the  Oumas ;  and,  three 
days  later,  discovered  a  party  of  fishermen,  in 
•wooden  canoes,  among  the  canes  along  the  margin 
of  the  water.  They  fled  at  sight  of  the  French- 
men.  La  Salle  sent  men  to  reconnoitre,  who,  as 
they  struggled  through  the  marsh,  were  greeted 
with  a  shower  of  arrows;  while,  from  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  the  Quinipissas,  invisible  behind 
the  cane-brake,  they  heard  the  sound  of  an  Indian 
drum,  and  the  whoops  of  the  mustering  warriors. 
La  Salle,  anxious  to  keep  the  peace  with  all  the 
tribes  along  the  river,  recalled  his  men,  and  pur- 
sued his  voyage.  A  few  leagues  below,  they  saw 
a  cluster  of  Indian  lodges  on  the  left  bank,  ap- 
parently void  of  inhabitants.  They  landed,  and 
found  three  of  them  filled  with  corpses.  It  was  a 
village  of  the  Tangibao,  sacked  by  their  enemies 
only  a  few  days  before, 

And  now  they  neared  their  journey's  end.  On 
the  sixth  of  April,  the  river  divided  itself  into 
broad  channels.  La  Salle  followed  that  of 
west,  and  D'Autray  that  of  the  east;  while 
took  the  middle  passage.  As  he  drifted 
dowTj  the  turbid  current,  between  the  lowand 
marshy  shores,  the  brackish  water  changed  to 
brine,  \nd  the  breeze  grew  fresh  with  the  salt 
breath  of  the  sea.  Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
great  (hilf  opened  OB  his  sight,  tossing  its  restless 
billows,  limitless,  voiceless,  lonely,  as  when  born 
of  chaos,  without  a  sail,  without  a  sign  of  life. 

La  Salle,  in  a  canoe,  coasted  the  marshy  bor- 
ders of  the  sea ;  and  then  the  reunited  parties  as- 
sembled on  a  spot  of  dry  ground,  a  short  distance 
above  tile  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  a  column  was 
made  ready,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  words, — 

Louis  le  Grand.  Roy  de  France  ft  de  Navarre,  rlgne;  le  Ne,u- 
\  meme  Avril,  1682. 

The  Frenchmen  were  mustered  under  arms; 
and,  while  the  New -England  Indians  and  their 
squaws  stood  gazing -in  wondering  silence,  they 
chanted  the  Te  Deum,  the  ISxaudiat,  and  the 
'Domine  salvum  fac  Regem,  Then,  amid  volleys  of 
musketry  and  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi,  La  Salle 
planted  the  column  In  its  place,  and  standing  near 
it,  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, — 

**  In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  invin- 
cible, and  victorious  prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by 
the  grace  of  God  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre, 
Fourteenth  of  that  name,  I,  this  ninth  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
in  virtue  of  the  commission  of  his  Majesty,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  may  be  seen  by  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  have  taken,  and  do  now 
take,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  and  of  his  suc- 


cessors to  the  crown,  possession  of  this  country 
of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbors,  ports,  bays,  ad- 
jacent straits,  and  all  the  nations,  peoples,  prov- 
inces, cities,  towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals, 
fisheries,  streams,  and  rivers,  within  the  extent  of 
the  said  Louisiana,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  St.  Louis,  otherwise  called  the  Ohio,  ...  as 
also  along  the  River  Colbert,  or  Mississippi,  and 
the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  therein, 
from  its  source  beyond  the  country  of  the  Na- 
douessious  ...  as  far  as  its  mouth  at  the  sea,  or 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
of  Palms,  upon  the  assurance  we  have  had  from 
the  natives  of  these  countries,  that,  vre  are  the  first 
Europeans  who  have  descended  or  ascended  the 
said  River  Colbert;  hereby  protesting  against  all 
who  may  hereafter  undertake  to  invade  any  or  all 
of  these  aforesaid  countries,  peoples,  or  lands,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his  Majesty,  ac- 
quired by  the  consent  of  the  nations  dwelling 
herein.  Of  which,  and  of  all  else  that  is  needful, 
I  hereby  take  to  witness  those  who  hear  me,  and 
demand  an  act  of  the  notary  here  present." 

Shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi  and  volleys  of  musketry 
responded  to  his  words.  Then  a  cross  was  planted 
beside  the  column,  and  a  leaden  plate  buried  near 
it,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription, Ludovicus  Magnus  regnat.  The  weather- 
beaten  voyagers  joined  their  voices  in  the  grand 
hymn  of  the  Vexilla  Regis:  — 

"  The  banners  of  Heaven's  King  advance, 
The  mystery  of  the  Cross  shines  forth  ;  " 

and  renewed  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi  closed  the  cere- 
mony. 

On  that  day,  the  realm  of  France  received  on 
parchment  a  stupendous  accession.  The  fertile 
plains  of  Texas  ;  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  frozen  northern  springs  to  the  sultry 
borders  of  the  Gulf;  from  the  woody  ridges  of 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  bare  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  —  a  region  of  savannahs  and  forests, 
sun-cracked  deserts,  and  grassy  prairies,  wate'red 
by  a  thousand  rivers,  ranged  by  a  thousand  war- 
like tribes,  passed  beneath  the  sceptre  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Versailles  ;  and  all  by  virtue  of  a  feeble 
human  voice,  inaudible  at  half  a  mile. 

EBASTUS  W,  ELLSWOBTH 

WAS  born  November,  1823,inEastWindsor,  Conn., 
where  he  is  at  present  a  resident.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Amherst  College,  studied  law,  but  was 
diverted  from  the  profession  "by  a  taste  for  mecha- 
nical ingenu  ties,  and  has  mainly  occupied  himself 
as  an  inventor  or  machinist.  A  spirited  poem 
from  his  pen,  The  Ruilroid  Lyric,  is  an.  eloquent 
expression  of  these  tastes. 


Having  contributed  various  poems  to  Sartain's 
Magazine,  the  International,  and  Putnam's  Month- 
ly, in  1855  he  published  a  .collection  from  them 
at  Hartford.  Tie  longest  of  these  is  devoted  to 
that  old  favorite  theme  of  the  Muse,  the  desertion 
of  Ariadne  by  Theseus.  Others  are  patriotic, 
celebrating  General  Putnam,  Nathan  Hale,  and 
Mount  Vernon.  Still  another  class  is  on  familiar 
topics,  in  a  light  sportive  style.  The  following, 
in  a  quaint  vein  of  morality,  is  among  the  most 
successful. 


EKASTTJS  W.  ELLSWORTH. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  USE? 

I  saw  a  man,  by  some  accounted  'wise, 

For  some  things  said  and  done  "before  their  eyes, 

Quite  overcast,  and  in  a  restless  muse, 

Pacing  a  path  about, 

Anl  often  giving  out: 

"  What  is  the  use  ?  " 

Then  I,  with  true  respect:  What  meanest  then 
By  those  strange  words,  and  that  unsettled  brow? 
Health,  wealth,  the  fair  esteem  of  ample  views- 

To  these  things  thou  art  born. 

But  he  as  one  forlorn  : 
"What  is  the  use? 

"  I  have  surveyed  the  sages  and  their  boots, 
Man,  and  the  natural  world  of  woods  and  brooks, 
Seeking  that  perfect  good  that  I  would  choose ; 
But  find  no  perfect  good, 
Settled  and  understood. 
What  is  the  use  ? 

"  Life,  in  a  poise,  hangs  trembling  on  the  beam, 
Even  in  a  breath  bounding  to  each  extreme 
Of  joy  and  sorrow ;  therefore  I  refuse 
All  beaten  ways  of  bliss, 
And  only  answer  this  : 
What  is  the  use  ? 

44  The  hoodwinked  world  is  seeking  happiness. 
*  Which  way  ¥ '    they  cry,  '  here  ?'    *  no !'   '.there  ? ' 

'  who  can  guess  ?  * 
And  so  they   grope,   and  grope,  and  grope,  and 

cruise 

On,  on,  till  life  is  lost, 
At  blindman's  with  a  ghost. 
What  is  the  use  ? 

"Love  first,  with  most,  then  wealth,  distinction, 

fame, 

Quicken  the  blood  and  spirit  on  the  game. 
Some  try  them  all,  and  all  alike  accuse — 
*  I  have  been  all/  said  one, 
'And  find^ that  all  is  none.' 
What  is  the  use  ? 

"In  woman's  love  we  sweetly  are  undone; 
Willing  to  attract,  but  harder  to  be  won, 
Harder  to  keep,  is  she  whose  love  we  choose. 
Loves  are  like  flowers  that  grow 
In  soils  on  fire  below. 
What  is  the  use  ? 

*  Some  pray  for  wealth,  and  seem  to  pray  aright  : 
They  heap  until  themselves  are  out  of  sight ; 
Yet  stand,  in  charities,  not  over  shoes, 
And  ask  of  their  old  age,. 
As  an  old  ledger  page, 
What  is  the  use? 

"Some  covet  honors,  and  they  Have  their  choice, 
Are  dogged  with  dinners  and  the  popular  voice  ; 
They  ride  a  wind — it  drops  them — and  they  bruise  j 
Or,  if  sustained,  they  sigh  ; 
*  That  other  is  more  high.' 

What  is  the  use  ? 

1  Some  try  for  fame — the  merest  chance  of  things 
That  mortal  hope  can  wreak  towards  the  wings 
Of  soaring  Time — they  win,  perhaps,  or  lose — 
Who  knows  ?    Not  he,  who,  dead, 
Laurels  a  marble  head. 
What  is  the  use? 

u  The  strife  for  fame  and  the  high  praise  of  power, 
Is  as  a  man,  who,  panting  up  a  tower, 
Bears  a  great  stone,  then,  straining  all  Ms  thews, 
*  Heaves  it,  and  sees  it  make 
A  splashing  in  a  lake. 
What  is  the  use? 


"Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  4oth  raise 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days. 
Thus  the  gre.it  lords  of  spiritual  fame  amuse 
Their  souls,  and  think  it  good 
To  eat  of  angels'  food. 
What  is  the  use  ? 

"They  eat  their  fill,  and  they  are  filled  with  wind. 
They  do  the  noble  works  of  noble  mind. 
Repute,  and  often  bread,  the  world  refuse. 
They  go  unto  their  place, 
The  greatest  of  the  race. 
What  is  the  use? 

"  Should  some  new  star,  in  the  fair  evening  sky 
Kindle  a  blaze,  startling  so  keen  an  eye 
Of  flamings  eminent,  athwart  the  dews, 
Our  thoughts  would  say :  JSTo  doubt 
That  star  will  soon  burn  out. 

What  is  the  use? 

"  Who'll  care  for  me,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone? 
Not  many  now,  and  surely,  soon,  not  one; 
And  should  I  sing  like  an  immortal  Muse, 
Men,  if  they  read  the  line, 
Read  for  their  good,  not  mine  ; 
What  is  the  use? 

"  And  song,  if  passable,  is  doomed  to  pass — 
Common,  though  sweet  as  the  new-scythed  grass. 
Of  human  deeds  and  thoughts  Time  bears  no  news, 
That,  flying,  he  can  Lick, 
Else  they  would  break  his  back, 
What  is  the  use  ? 

"  Spirit  of  Beauty !     Breath  of  golden  lyres  1 
Perpetual  tremble  of  immortal  wires! 
Divinely  torturing  rapture  of  the  Muse! 
Conspicuous  wretchedness ! 
Thou  starry,  sole  sueees's! — 
What  is  the  use ! 

"  Both  not  nil  struggle  tell,  upon  its  brow, 
That  he  who  makes  it  is  not  easy  now, 
But  hopes  to  be  ?  Vain  hope  that  dost  abuse ! 
Coquetting  with  thine  eyes, 
And  fooling  him  who  sighs. 
What  is  the  use  ? 

"  Go  pry  the  lintels  of  the  pyramids ; 
Lift  the  old  king's  mysterious  coffin  lids — 
This  dust  was  theirs  whose   names  these  stones 

confuse, 

These  mighty  monuments 
Of  mighty  discontents. 
What  is  the  use  3 

"  Did  not  he  sum  it  all,  whose  Gate  of  Pearls 
Blazed  royal  Ophir,  Tyre,  and  Syrian  girls — 
The  great,  wise,  famous  monarch  of  the  Jews  ? 
Though  rolled  in  grandeur  vast, 
He  said  of  all,  at  last: 
What  is  the  use  ? 

"  0  !  but  to  take,  of  life,  the  natural  good, 
Even  as  a  hermit  caverned  in  a  wood, 
More  sweetly  fills  my  sober-suited  views, 
Than  sweating  to  attain 
Any  luxurious  pain. 
What  is  the  use  ? 

•*  Give  me  a  hermit's  life,  without  his  beads—- 
His lautern-jaVed  and  moral-mouthing  creeds ; 
Systems  and  creeds  the  natural  heart  abuse. 
What  need  of  any  Book, 
Or  spiritual  crook  ? 
What  is  the  use  ? 

"  I  love,  and  God  is  love ;  and  I  befyolct 

Man,  Nature,  God,  one  triple  chain  of*  gold— 
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Nature  la  nil  tole  Oracle  and  MOM. 
Wliat  fthotiU  I  seek,  at  mil, 
lioie  than  M  natural? 
What  ifttta  owl* 

Seeing  this  mmn  IM>  tieathenly  inclined-— 
So  wilt*  1  in  the  m<xhl  of®  gix>«l  mind, 
I  felt  ft  kind  of  heat  «f  earnest  thought; 
AIM!  itu-ltiTtg  in  reply, 

Answered  him,  eye  to  eye  :  — 

Thou  doe*t  amaze  me  that  them  dost  mistake 

The  wtuid»»ri!:g  rivers  for  the  fountain  lake. 
What  ia  tli«  eiiil  of  living  I  —  happiueasl— 
An  eistl  that  none  attain, 

Argwe*  a  purpose  Tain. 

Plainly,  this  worM  »  not  &  aeope  for  Uua, 

But  duty,    Yet  we  wse  not  all  thai  1% 

0r  mar'be,  pome  day,  if  we  loYe  the  light 

M*h«t  mail  is,  in  d«lre*, 
Whfcppen  where  man  aspires. 

But  what  and  where  are  we?  —  what  BOW  —  to- 


Souls  o»i  a  globe  that  spin  our  liv 

A  multitii'liittHis  worl  1,  where  He&vea  aud  HeE, 

Strergf4!}*  in  buttle  met, 
Their  g*>olk!0Fii  have  set. 

Bwi  though  w«  are*  and  ahall  return  to  dosfe, 
Y«t  btirg  born  to  battle*,  fight  we  must  ; 

Uader  which  euaigrt  »  out  owly  choice. 

We  know  to  wage  our  beat, 
God  ooly  knows  the  rest 

Tfetn  »nee  we  Me  about  us  sia  and  dole, 

And  Home  things  good,  "why  not,  with  hand  and  soul 
"Wrestle  at  >d  stieeor  out  of  -wrong  and  sorrow  — 

Gs*a*f'i)njpr  the  *word«  of  strife, 
llaiirg  the  most  of  life  f 

Yea,  nil  that  we  can  wield  is  worth  the  end, 
If  sot!g!;t  art  Goal's  and  man's  moat  loyal  friend* 

Baled  we  come  into  the  world,  and  take 
"Weapons  of  various  skill  — 
Let  IH  not  Ese  them  ilL 

As  for  the  creeds,  Stature  Is  dark  at  best  ; 
And  darker  still  is  the  deep  haurian  bre«t 
Therefore  eonaider  well  of  ereetls  and  Books, 

Itest  thon  mayst  somewhat  Ml 
Of  thiugs  iKijond  the  veil. 

Htftare  was  <!jtri:  to  the  dim  starry  age 
'Of  wiatfot  Jdb  ;  and  that  Athenian  sng«, 
Fe«T€  in  piteous  thought  of  Faith's  distress  ; 

For  atill  she  eried  with  tears: 
**  Mows  light^  ye  crystal  spheres  !w 

Bui  rewse  tibee,  rnati  !  Shake  off  this  hideous  death! 
Be  Bann  !  Stend  up  !  Draw  in  a  mighty  breath  I 
Tbis  world  has  quite  enough  emasculate  haixd^ 

Dallyiag  with  doubt  and  sin. 

Gome  —  here  is  work  —  begin  ! 

Come,  here  is  work  —  and  a  rank  fiel<l  —  -begin, 
Put  tboa  tMoe  edge  to  the  great  weeds  of  sin  ; 
Bo  shta.lt  tliou  find  the  use  of  11%  and  see 

Tfe  j  Lord,  at  eet  of  sun, 
Approach  aad  say  :  **  Well  done  T 

This  at  the  lasfc  :    They  elnteb  the  s®pla^  fruit 
Ashes  and  duet  of  the  I)ead  Sea»  who  suit 
Their  course  of  Mfe  to  ^ornp^sa  happiness; 

But  be  It  understood 

lliat,  to  be  greatly  good, 
All  is  the  use. 


WILLIAM  W. 

WAS  born  at  Newburyport,  Massaclmsetts,  in 
1823.    He  "was  educated  at  Bowdoin  college, 


where  lie  received  liis  degree  in  1843,  and  has 

since  resided  in  his  rmtivo  place,  engaged  in  the 
boslnens  of  a  druggist.  His  cKTttMii.nrd  ver>es,  on 
ample  heartfelt  theme*,  are  truthful  in  expression 
and  sentiment,  afid  happy  in  poetic  execution. 
He  bas  published  also  translation^  from  the  Ger- 
man poets.  **  A  volume  of  Poems,,  Original  and 
TrnntlaUdi  was  published  in  1857  (Boston,  pp. 
276).  It  contained  choice  rendering's  from  the 
German  -of  iiebel,  Geibel,  and  Fallersleben. 


From  lh<»  fl  rn  -tree's  topmoet  bough, 
Httrk!   the  Kobiii*B  early  eozigf 

Telling  one  find  all  that  now 

Merry  spring-time  hastes  along  ; 
Welcome  tiding*  thoti  doat  britg, 
Little  LarbiLger  of  spring, 

Robin's  come  ! 
Of  the  winter  we  are  weary, 

Weary  of  its  fro»t  «nd  snow, 
Longing  for  the  tmtshine  tbeery, 

And  the  brooklet^  gt»rgliig  flow  ; 
Gljully  then  we  fcw»r  th«e  eiLg 
The  rerellle  of  the  ppriug. 

Robin's  come  ! 
King  it  out  oVr  hill  ami  plain, 

Through  the  garden's  lonely  bowers, 
Till  the  green  leaves  dance  again, 

Till  the  air  is  sweet  with  flowers  ! 
"Wake  the  cowslip  by  the  rill, 
Wake  the  yellow  daffodil  ! 

Eobin's  come  ! 

Then  as  thon  wert  wont  of  yore, 

Build  thy  nest  and  rear  thy  young, 
Close  be&ide  our  cottage  door, 

In  the  woodbine  leaves  among  ; 
Hurt  or  harm  thou  iieed'st  riot  fear, 
Kothing  rude  shall  venture  near. 

Eobin's  come! 
Swirging  still  o*er  yonder  lane, 

Robin  answers  merrily  ; 
Ravished  by  the  sweet  refrain, 

Alice  claps  her  hands  in  glee, 
Calling  from  the  open  door, 
With,  her  soft  voice,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Robin's  cornel 

WHAT  SATTH  THE  FOTTXTAUrl 

What  paith  the  Fountain, 

Hid  in  the  glatle, 
"Where  the  tall  mountain 

Throweth  its  shade  If 
"  Deep  in  my  waters,  reflected  serene, 
All  the  soffc  beauty  of  heaven  is  seen  ; 
Thus  let  thy  bosom  from  wild  passions  free 
Ever  the  mirror  of  purity  be  1" 

What  saith  the  Streainlefc, 

Flowing  so  bright, 
Cle&r  as  a  bearalet 
Of  silvery  light? 

"Morning  and  evening  still  floating  along, 
Upward  for  ever  asoendeth  my  song  ; 
Be  thou  contented,  whatever  may  befall, 
Cheerful  in  knowing  that  God  is  o'er  alLw 

What  saitb.  the  River, 

Majestic  in  flow, 
Moving  for  ever 

Calmly  and  slow  ? 

"  Over  my  surface  the  great  vessels  glide, 
Ocean-ward  borne  by  my  strong  heaving  tide  ; 
Work  thou  too,  brother,  life  vanisheth  fast, 
Labor  unceasing,  rest  oooieth.  at  Lk»t." 
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What  Mitn  tti«  0eean, 

Bonttillew  as  night  ; 

Tumult  nans  In  motion, 

Re4sitlew  in  might  I 

**  Fountain  to  streamlet,  streamlet  to  rhw, 
All  in  my  homom  rorainingle  for  ever; 
Morning  to  noontide  and  noontide  to  night* 
Soon  wiH  Eternity  veil  thee  from  sight** 

JOH2I  R.  THOMPSON 

WAS  bora  in  K'ehmond,  Ta^  October  23,  1828. 
He  was  educated  si  a  sdho«4  at  East  Haren  in 
Connecticut,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  lie  received  the  defrree  of  Biu'helorof  Arts 
in  1845,  having  pa-sed  an  interval  of  two  years 
in  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1847,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Magazine,  which 
he  conducted  for  many  ye«u 


Mr.  Thompson,  besides  the  artieles  in  his  own 
journal,  has  eontribnted  nnmenms  poems  to  the 
Knickerbocker,  Literary  World,  Jtaternational 


His  editorship  of  the 

lived  periodical  of  the  Sooth,  tad  aa  im- 

portant medium  of  commnnieation  of  the  best 
Southern  authors  with  the  public,  has  been  mark- 

ed by  its  liberality  and  courtesy  towards  authors 
of  all  portions  of  the  country.  His  poetical  writ- 
ings are  finished  with  care,  and  display  a  delicate 
sentiment, 

THE  WX**OW  FA3TK  AT  XULXDCKK.* 

As  within  the  old  mansion  the  holiday  throng 

re-**embles  in  bematy  and  grmee, 
And  some  eye  looking  out  of  the  window,  ligrcfaaee, 

these  memorial  records  may  trriee  — 
How  the  past,  like  a  swift-coming  haze  from  the  aes, 

in  an  instant,  snrrouncU  us  onee  more, 
While  the  shadowy  figure*  of  those  we  have  loved, 

all  distinctly  are  seen  on  the  shore! 

Through  the  vista  of  years,  atretelitng  dimly  away, 

we  but  look,  and  &  vision  behold  — 
Like  some  magical  picture  the  sunset  reveals  with 

Its  eolors  of  erimsoa  and  gold  — 
All  soffireed  with  tbe  glow  of  the  hearth's  ruddy 

bkze,  from  beneath  the  g»y  **  nfistleioe  bongfa/' 
There  are  faces  that  break  into  smiles  m  divinely  as 

any  that  beam  an  U3  now. 

While  the  Old  Year  departing  strides  ghost-like 
along  o'er  the  Mis  that  are  durk  with  the 


To  theXewthe  brave  beaker  is  filled  to  the  brim, 

and  the  pl:ty  of  atfeetion  is  -erarm: 
Look  once  more  —  as  the  garlanded  Spring  re-appears, 


in  her  ftmtsteps  we  welcome  a 

Of  Mr  women,  whose  «yw  asre, 

that  has  cut  their  dear  names  on  tine  pane. 

From  the  canvas  of  Vandyke  and  Kneller  tliat  hangs 

on  the  oM-fkAioaed  wMiiseoted  wall, 
lately  ladies*  the  IkTored  of  poets,  look  down  on 

the  gnests  and  the  revel  and  all ; 
But  their  beauty,  though  weMed  to  elo^newi  Terse, 

and  though  rendered  immortal  by  Art, 


Yet  otttAines  not  the  beantj  that  "brcatWng  below, 
in  m  moment  takes  captive  the  heart 

Many  winters  li.tve  »In<?e  frosted  orer  tfcese  psnei 
with  the  tracerT-work  of  the  rime, 

Many  Aprik  har«  brought  back  the  birds  to  Ube 
lawn  from  some  far-away  tropical  clime  — 

Bat  the  gne&ta  of  the  »ea*on,  slas  !  where  are  they  I 
aofjie  the  shores  of  the  stranger  have  trod, 

And  some  names  hare  been  long  «tg0  carved  on  the 
where  they  sweetly  rest  under  the  sod, 


*  Upon  the  'wtniow'paaes  at  Brandon,  on  James  Ei-rer,  are 
Inscribed  tbe  names,  cnt  with  &  diamond  rin-,  of 
thote  who  hav«  composed  t 
that  hospitable  mansion  in  years  gone 


How  uncertain  the  record  !  the  hand  of  a  child,  m 

its  innocent  sport,  unawarem, 
May,  at  any  time,  luekkusly  shatter  the  pane,  and 

thus  cancel  the  story  it  l>e«-s  : 
Still  m  portion,  at  least,  shall  uninjured  remain  — 

unto  trustier  tablets  consigned  — 
The  food  names  that  survive  in  the  memory  of  friends 

who  yet  linger  a,  season  behind. 

Eeaoll«ct»  oh  young  soul,  -with  ambition  inspired!  — 
let  the  moral  be  read  as  ire  pass—  » 
llect  the  illusory  tablets  of  fame  hare  been  ever 
as  brittle  as  glass  : 

Oh  then  be  not  content  with  the  name  there  inaerib* 
ed»  —  for  as  well  may  you  trace  it  In  dost,  — 

But  reaotYe  to  record  it  where  long  it  shall  stand,  is 
the  hearts  of  the  good  and  the  just  ! 


ACTQSS  the  narrow  dusty  street 

I  see  at  early  dawn, 
A  little  girl  with  glancing  feet, 

As  agile  as  the  fkwn. 

An  hour  or  so  and  forth  she  goes, 
The  school  she  brightly  seefa, 

She  carries  in  her  hand  m  rose 
And  two  upon  her  cheeks. 

*Hie  aws  iwrnststip  tbe  torrid  Ay — 
Tfce  bell  for  dianer  rings — 

2f y  Htfte  friend,  with  Ittogjbiag  ey^ 
Comes  gaily  back  and  sings. 

The  week  wears  off  and  Saturday, 

A  welcome  day,  I  ween, 
Gires  time  for  girlish  romp  and  play; 

How  glad  my  pet  is  seen ! 

But  Sunday — in  what  satins  great 
Does  she  not  then  appear  1 

King  Solomon  in  all  his  state 
Wore  no  raeh.  pretty  gear. 


I  fling  her  every  day  a  ] 

And  one  she  flings  to  me: 
I  know  not  truly  wbem  it  it 

She  prettiest  may  be. 

J  mw  her  move  aioag  the  «te — 
Tfce  ebaneel  tesferes  beiraed  ibe  while— 
With  bridal  roses  in  Jb«r  fair, 
Oil!  never  seemed  she  half  &o£air. 

A  nmnly  form  stood  by  her  side, 
We  knew  him  worthy  such  a  bride ; 
And  prayers  went  np  to  Ood  above 
To  blesa  them  with  immortal  love. 
T&e  vow  was  said.    I  know  not  yet 
But  some  were  filled  <wiflx  Ibod  regret; 
So  mmtk  a  part  of  us  she  seemed 
To  loae  her  <pite  we  bad  not  dreamed 
like  ihe  u  fair  I»e«,w  loved,  Dressed, 
She  -went  into  the  distaat  w«t^ 
And  while  one  heart  wilii  joy  flowed  o'er, 
Like  lier  she  saddened  many  more. 
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Lady,  tltofigh  far  from  ebildhoocTv  things 

Thy  gentle  spirit  fV»hk  its  wing, 
We  offer  now  for  him  *ud  tbce 

A  tearfml  BeneJkite  I 

**Mr.  Thompson  lias  written  a  number  of 

occasional  pewits  and  lias  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  leading  literary  periodicals  in 
America  and  Eurojtt.  These  fugitive  pieces  in 
prom  and  verse  have  never  been  gathered  into 
a  volume.  The  following  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished In  pamphlet  fonn:  Virginity  A  Poem* 
read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Alpha 
Chapter,  Will  km  and  Mary  College ;  Patriot  km* 
A  P#v»,  read  before  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilou  Societies,  at  Washing- 
ton, I>.  C. ;  P0t»y*  am  Enny  in  &k$/m€,  read  be- 
fore the  Literary  Societies  of  Colombian  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  In/wqwrntion  Ode*  read  at 
the  Unveiling  of  Crawford's  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Washington,  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  A  P&em, 
read  before  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

Mr."  Thompson  was  editor  of  The  Record,  ua 
short-lived  Confederate  weekly,  commenced 
during  18tf&  in  Richmond ;  and  he  was,  during 
its  eiistenee,  the  Richmond  correspondent  of 
The  Jndex,  the  Confederate  organ  in  Rich- 
mond."* A  number  of  his  poetic  writings  at 
that  date  were  reprinted  in  Simmft  War  Poetry 
if  the  Smth.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  his 
health,  Mr.  Thompson  visited  Europe,  and  lived 
some  thirty  months  in  England,  where  he  con- 
tributed to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Punch, 
London  Society,  The  Owl,  and  other  journals, 
besides  writing  for  The  Standard,  1864-6.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Xew  York  Evening  Post.  Another  failure 
of  his  health  in  the  spring  of  1873,  led  him  to 
risit  Denver,  Colorado  Territory,  in  the  hope  of 
benefit  from  its  climate.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  April  SO,  1873. 

GEORGE  H.  BOKEK. 

GBORGE  BktfEY  BoKKRis  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
where  lie  was  born  in  the  year  1824.  In  1841 


fie  was  graduated  at  FasFan  Hall,  Princeton,  and 
after  a  tonr  in  Europe  returned  to  PMladelphia, 
where  he  has  since  resided*  » 


In  1847  lie  piablishel  The  Le**cn  ef  Life  and 
0ther  Poem*  ;  and  in  1848t  Calayno*,  a  tragedy. 
Tli  is  wan  received  with  favor,  and  in  Ajril,  of 
the  following  year,  acted  with  success  at  fc?udlers? 
Wells  Tlieiitre,  -London.  The  t>cene  ia  lu:d  in 
Spain,  the  interert  turns  upon  the  hostile  feeling 
between  the  Spftnifeh  and  Moorish  races. 

Mr.  Boker's  second  tragedy,  Anne  JSaleyn^  was 
soon  after  published  and  produced  upon  the  stage. 

He  has  sinre  written  i"fae  BetrotMl,  L^onor  de 
QvmtGn,  nnd  a  comedy,  All  tk^  World  &  Mask^ 
ail  of  which  have  h-etn  produced  with  speces^. 

He  had  nlso  contributed  several  poetical  com- 
po-itions  of  merit  to  the  j»t'riodieals  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Bolter  has  wisely  avoide<l,  in  his  dramatic 
coinpo^itfou,  the  stiite<I  periods  of  the  classic,  and 
the  vagueness  of  the  "  unacted  "  drama.  His 
plays  have  the  action  befitting  the  st:  ge,  and  the 
tiisi>h  requisite  for  the  closet.  His  blank  verse  is 
smooth,  and  his  dklogtie  spirited  and  colloquial. 


ALDA—  FKOM  C 


CalaynoiL     "What    wonld"st    thou,  Alda?  —  Cheer 
thee,  lore,  bear  up! 

Doha  Alda,    Thy  face  is  dim,  I  cannot  see  thine 

eyes: 

Kay,  tide  them  not  ;  they  are  my  guiding-  star?  — 
Have  sorrow's  drops  thus  Llotted*out  their  light  I 
Ifaon  dost  forgive  me,  love  —  thoult  think  of  me? 
Thou'lt  not  speak  harthly,  when  I'm  'neath  the 

earth  ? 
Thou'lt  love  my  memory,  for  what  once  I  was  t 

Calayitos.     Ye%  though  I  live  till  doom. 

JJ&ha  AldcL  0  happiness  I 

Come  closer  —  this  th,y  hand  ?   Have  merey,  heaven  1 
Yes,  press  me  closer  —  close  —  I  do  not  feel  — 

Ccuayno*.     O  God  of  mercy,  spare! 

JJotla  Alda.  A  suimy  day  — 

Oh  !  —  (She  faints.) 

Calaynos.  Bear  her  in  —  I  am  as  calm  as 

ice. 
Come  when  she  Tvates  —  I  cannot  see  her  thus. 

[JSxeunt  OLIVES  and  servants,  bearing  DOSA  AIDA. 
Tis  better  so  ;  —  but  then  the  thoughts  come  back 
Cf  the  yourg  bride  I  -welcomed  at  the  gate.  — 
I  kissed  her,  yes,  I  kissed  her  —  was  it  there  ? 
Yes,  ves,  I  kissed  her  there,  and  in  the  chapel  — 
The  dimly  lighted  chapel.  —  I  see  it  all  1 
Here  was  old  Hubert,  there  stood  Oliver  — 
The    priest,    the    bridesmaids,    groomsmen—  -everjr 

face  ;          • 

All  the  retainers  that  around  us  thronged, 
Smiling  for  joy,  with  ribands  in  their  caps.  — 
And  shall  they  all,  all  follow  her  black  pall, 
With,  weeping  eyes  and  doleful,  sullen  weeds? 
For  they  «11  loye  her:  —  Oh,  she  was  so  kind, 
So  kind  and  gentle,  when  they  stood  in  need  ; 
And  never  checked  them,  if  they  murmured  at  her, 
But  found  excuses  for  their  discontent  — 
They'll  miss  her:  for  her  path  was  like  an  angel's, 
And  every  place  seemed  holier  where  she  caine, 
All  me,  ah  me  !  I  would  this  life  were  past  ! 
Stay,  love,  watch,  o'er  me;  I  will  join,  thee  soon. 

\Acrywi1Mn. 
So  quickly  gone  !  And  ere  I  said  farewell  I 

[Rushes  to  the  door. 
(Jte-wtier  OUTEE.) 

Oliver.    My  lord  — 

Calayno*.        Yes,  yes,  she's  dead  —  I  will  go  in. 


Oliver.    O,  dreadful  ending  to  a  fearful  night! 
This  shock  has  shattered  to  the  very  root 
The  strength  of  his  great  spirit     Mournful  Bight  I 
And  what  will  day  bring  forth  ? — but  wo  on  wo. 
Ah,  death  may  rest  awhile,  and  hold  his  hand, 
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Having  destroyed  this  wonirwas  rangon, 

And  tapped  *  mind,  whoee  lightest  thought  was 

worth 

Thf  eftnccntrated  being  of  a  herd. 
Yet  »li&H  tli@  villain  live  "who  wrought  this  "wo  I— 
By  henren  I  pwipar,  if  my  lord  kill  Sim  jw*tp 
I/thongh  *  tfholar  and  unwed  to  amis*, 
Will   limit   him  down  —  my,  sLoold  lie  course  ih* 

earl  hi, 

And  .-lay  Mm  like  a  felon  ! 
If  this  m  sin,  let  fiends  snap  at  my  §*»!» 
B'it  1  will  do  it  !     Lo,  where  comes  raj  lorrl, 
Beat  down  and  withers!,  like  a  broken  tree, 
Prostrate  with  too  ranch  bearing. 


Catayno*.  Oliver, 

I  stole  to  we  her  ;  not  a  soul  ww  there, 

Save  an  old  crone  that  hummed  a  dbleful  tine, 

And  wiiikeil  her  parbliud  eyes,  o'emiu  with  te.irs. 

O,  b»  >y,  I  never  knew  I  loved  her  00! 

I  hell  raj  breath,  and  g*ixed  into  her  face  — 

Ah,  she  WM  wondrous  fair.    She  seemed  to  me, 

Jmt  as  IVe  often  oeea  her,  fat  asleep. 

Whe.i  from  mj  studies  cautiously  FTC  stole, 

An-!  bent  at>4>ve  her,  mud  drank  up  her  breath, 

Sweat  **  a  steering  iufani'*,  —  Then  perdbsaee, 

Yet  IE  faer  sleep,  her  starry  eyes  w0nld  0pe, 

To  close  «g«in  Whidd  their  frogy  elonda, 

Ere  1  caught  half  their  glory.    Th«re*$  no  breath, 

There's  not  a  perfume  on  her  withered  lips, 

Her  eyes  ope  not,  nor  ever  will  again  — 

Bat  tell  me  how  she  die  I.  —  She  suffered  not  I 

0,'ivff  r.    She  scarcely  woke  from  her  first  feinting 

here; 

Or  if  she  did,  she  gave  no  sign  nor  irord, 
Awhile  she  mutterel,  as  If  l*wt  in  prayer; 
Some  who  stool  elo*e  thought  oaee  they  caught 

thy  name; 

But  grief  had  dolled  my  sense,  I  could  not  bear. 
The.i  she  slid  gently  to  a  lethargy  ; 
And  so  she  diet!  —  we  knew  not  whian  Ae  wtnl 
Calay***.      Her*  u  tae  paper  whiefc  eouftaias  her 

story: 
I  fain  would  dear  her  name,  fain  tfeialc  her  wronged. 


O,  doable-dealing  villain  !  —  Moor—  ^mght  ber  ! 

Impious  monster  —  false  beyond  belief! 
But  she  Is  guiltless  —  tieir'st  thoa,  Oliver  I 
B"ayf  real  ;  I  eairaofe  more  thee  as  she  eaiL 

[Ounit  reads. 

He  e.illeii  me  Moor.—  Tree,  true,  I  cti<!  her  wrong  : 
The  aln  is  mine  ;  I  shoal*!  ha\re  told  her  that 
I  oily  kept  it  btiek  to  saTe  her  p:dn  ; 
I  fcare  1  to  lose  respeet  by  teEieg  her. 
I  see  how  he  could  heighten  that  grave  wrong, 
And  Sf>ar  her  nigh  to  nuulneas  with  his  taumt^ 
She  fell,  was  seasefess,  without  life  or  rea»a  — 
Why  tigers  sfwyre  iimttioaate^  forms  — 
So  b^re  her  oil    Uem  lie  oa  1©  —  0  base  ! 
Hie  guilt  all  mine.     Why  did  I  hide  my  birth? 
Ah,  who  eaa  tell  how  soon  one  seed  of  sin, 

May  sprout  a:vd  bear,  and  shake  its  noxious  fruit 
Upon  our  heads,  wfeea  we  ne*er  draan  of  31; 
Fo-r  nongiit  that  is  am  erer  paat  awmy! 
Oliver.    And  shall  this  TiUain  life! 
Calutfm®®.  H©,  B^>,  by  b«®¥eal 

Those  fellows  on  the  wall  mold  haunt  me  then.  — 
I  bear  your  voices,  mea  of  etime  aa«l  blood, 
Riiiff  in  mine  ears,  and  1  obey  the  call 

\SnaictesattCQrdjTvmffievxiU. 
How  preeifflos  is  the  bl»3  j  wfeieh  justtse  wields, 
To  eliasfcen  wroiig,  or  set;  a  wrong  to  right  I 

\JDrm*. 

"  Come  for^  ti^m  minMier  of  bkody  de^b, 
That  blazed  a  comet  in  the  van  of  war, 


to  mm,  and  team  to  earth.  — 
Pale,  gl^aTiIn^  tempter,  when  I  elut^h  thee  thus, 
Thon,  of  thy^telf,  d^nt  plead  that  morder**  right, 

Ami  mik'*t  roe  half  h*»li«»Te  it  luxury. 

Thy  horrid  edge  "»  thirsting  for  man's  gore, 

An  I  thon  shalt  drink  it  fro-n  thi1  point  to  hilt  — 

To  horse,  to  hor*^  !  the  wi^ior  blood  is  up; 

The  tlgw  Bpirifc  of  my  warlike  rmc?e 

Bums  ii  my  heart,  and  IWia  ray  kirifBIng  Teiw.  — 

Motiat,  Oliver,  ere  pity's  hand  can  hid© 

The  bloody  mi^t  that  floats  before  mine  eye?»  — 

To  h©r»e.  to  horse!  the  Ifoor  rid«  forth  to  tiny  I 


**  Mr.  Boker  collected  bis  Phiyt  and  Poem 
into  two  volnraes  in  1856.  Besides  those 
already  mentioned,  these  contained  :  Franceses 
I)a  Rimini,  a  Tragedy;  The  Widow's  Marriage, 
s  Coined  j  ;  slso,  A  Ballad  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, Sonnets,  etc.  From  1861  to  1871  Mr.  Boker 
was  Secretary  of  the  Union  League,  Philadel- 
phia, a>n$  did  much  by  his  pen,  in  prose  and 
verse,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Union.  In 
1864  he  published  Pmm#  of  tke  War,  anioiig 
vhose  pieces  were  ;  On  Board  the  Cuinberlaiid  ; 
Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain;  The  Black  Regi- 
ment; and  The  Soldier's  Dirge,  for  Gen,  Kear- 
ney. Konigtmtir'ki  the  Legend  of  the  Htntndt, 
nmd  Other  '/Wwjf,  appeared  In  1  809,  including 
Oar  Heroic  Themes,  a  poem  read  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, in  July,  18f»5. 

Mr.  Boker  was  appointed  Minister  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1872.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Greek 
Syllagos,  a  literary  society  that  bestows  its  dis- 
tinctions only  on  foreigners  of  high  repntatkm 
in  literature.  - 


The  i«  w&i  here,  {be  ice  was  there, 

Tit  ice  wns  all  arouiid.  —  €®URIB@I. 

O»  vttiilier  sail  you,  Sir  Jotm  Franklin? 

Cried  a  whaler  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
To  know  if  between  the  land  and  the  pole 
I  may  find  a  broad  sea-way. 

I  charge  you  back,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
As  you  would  live  and  thrive; 

For  between  the  land  and  the  frozen  pole 
No  man  may  sail  alive. 

Bat  lightly  laughed  tbe  stout  Sir  John, 

And  spoke  unto  his  men  : 
Half  England  is  wrong,  if  ke  be  rigbt; 

Bear  off  to  westward  then. 

O,  whither  mil  you,  brave  Englishman? 

Cried  tfce-  little  Esquimaux, 
Between  jour  land  and  the  polar  star 

My  goodly  v  es«e!s  go. 


<flbwB»  if  yon  would  journey  there, 
The  lirtle  Indian  said  ; 
And  change  your  cloth  for  far  clothing, 

Your  vessel  for  a  sled, 

Bat  lightly  laughed  the  stout  Sir  John, 
And  tfoe  crew  laughed  with  him  too:  — 

A  suitor  to  change  from  ship  to  sled, 
I  ween,  were  something  new! 

All  through  the  long,  long  polar  fcy» 

The  vessels  westward  sped  ; 
Amd  wherever  the  sail  of  Sir  John  wms  "blown, 

The  ice  gave  way  and 
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Gave  way  with  many  a  hollow  groan, 

And  with  many  a  *urly  roart 
But  if  murmured  and  threatened  on  every 

And  closed  where  he  sailed  before. 

Ho !  see  ye  not,  my  merry  men, 

The  broad  and  open  »em  ? 
Bethink  ye  what  eke  whaler  said, 
Think  of  the  little  Indian's  sled! 

The  crew  laughed  ant  in  glee. 

Sir  John,  Sir  John,  'tis  bitter  cold, 

Tlie  scud  drives  on  the  breeze, 
Tbe  ice  comes  looming  from  the  north, 

The  very  sunbeams  freeze. 

Bright  summer  goes,  dark  winter  comes  — 

We  €»»»©*  rule  tfee  year; 
But  long  ere  summer's  sun  goes  down, 

Om  yonder  sea  we  'II  steer, 

Tlie  dripping  icebergs  dipped  and  r0«e, 

A iid  floundered  down  the  gale; 
Tbe  abip*  were  staid,  tie  yani»  were  naaaaecl, 

And  furled  ike  useless  sail. 

Tbe  summers  gone,  tie  winter's  come — 

We  suit  next  en  yonder  tea : 
Why  mil  we  not,  Sir  John  Franklin  ?  — 

A  ni  an  was  W, 

The  summer  goes^  the  winter  comes  — 

We  rale  the  y  e*nr ; 

I  weenr  we?  eattwfc  rule  tlie  ways, 
Sir  Jota,  wherein  we  d  after. 

Tlie  cruel  ice  came  floating  on, 

A ii-.l  closed  beneath  tlie  lee. 
Till  the  thickening  waters  clashed  no  more; 
*Twas  lee  around,  behind,  before  — 

My  Gotl !  there  is  BO  ae* ! 

What  think  you  of  the  whaler  now? 

What  of  the  Esquimaux  ? 
A  sled  were  better  than  a  ship-,. 

To  cruise  through  ice  and  snow. 

BOWB  sank  the  baleful  crimson  sun, 

Tbe  northern  light  came  out, 
And  glared  upon  the  ice-bound  ships, 

And  shook  its  spears  about. 

The  snow  cacae  dowu,  storm  breeding  storm, 

Ami  ©a  tlie  decks  was  laid,  ' 
Till  the  weary  sailor,  siek  at  heart, 
Sank  down  beside  Ms  spade. 

Sir  John,  the  night  is  black  and  long, 

The  hia&ing  wiad  is  bleak, 
The  hard,  green  ice  as  strong  as  death: — 

I  prithee.  Captain,  speak  1 

The  night  is  neither  bright  nor  short* 

The  singing  breeze  is  cold, 
The  ice  is  not  so  strong  as  hope — * 

The  heart  of  man  is  bold  i 

What  hope  can  seale  this  icy  wall, 

High  over  the  main  fiag-ataff? 
Above  the  ridges  the  wolf  and  bear 
Look  down,  with  a  patient,  settled  stare, 

Look  down  on  us  and  laugh. 

The  summer  went,  the  winter  came  — 

We  could  not  rule  the  year ; 
But  summer  will  melt  the  ice  again, 
And  opep  a  path  to  the  sunny  main, 

Whereon  our  ship®  shall  steer.           * 

The  winter  went,  the  summer  went,    * 
jrte  winter  came  around ; 


But  the  bard,  green  fee  was  strong  as  death, 
And  tbe  voice  of  hope  sank  to  a  breath, 
Yet  caught  at  erery  sound. 

Hark!  heard  you  not  the  noise  of  guns?  — 

And  there,  and  there,  again? 
*Tis  »ome  uneasy  iceberg's  roar, 

As  be  turns  in  the  frozen  main. 

Hurra!  hurra!  the  Esquimaux 

Across  tbe  ice-fields  steal: 
God  give  tbera  graee  for  tbeir  charity!  — 

Ye  pray  for  tbe  silly  seal* 

Sir  Jobn,  where  are  the  English  fields, 
And  where  are  the  English  trees, 

And  where  are  the  little  English  flowers 
That  open  in  the  breeze  ? 

Be  still,  be  0tiB,  mj  brave  sailors! 

You  shall  see  tbe  fields  again, 
And  smell  the  scent  of  the  opening  flowers, 

Tbe  grass,  and  tfc®  w&viag  grmim. 

01  when  shall  I  see  my  orphan  child  ? 

My  Mary  waits  for  me. 
O !  wi*®  shall  I  see  mj  old  mother, 

And  {»rmy  at  her  trembling  knee  ? 

Be  still,  be  still,  my  brave  sailors  ! 

Think  not  such  thoughts  again- 
But  a  tear  froze  slowly  on  his  cheek; 

He  thought  of  Lady  Jane. 

Ab!  bitter,  bitter  grows  tne  cold, 

The  ice  grows  more  and  more ; 
More  settled  stare  the  wolf  and  bear, 

More  patient  tban  before. 

O!  think  you,  good  Sir  Jobn  Franklin, 

We'll  ever  see  the  land! 
'Twas  cruel  to  send  us  here  to  starve, 

Without  a  helping  band, 

*Twas  cruel,  Sir  John,  to  send  us  here, 

So  far  from  help  or  borne, 
To  starve  and  freeze  on  this  lonely  sea: 
I  ween,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 

Would  rather  send  than  come. 

01  whether  we  starve  to  death,  alone, 

Or  sail  to  our  own  country, 
We  have  done  what  man  bus  never  done  — 
The  truth  is  founded,  the  secret  won  — 

We  passed  tbe  Northern  Sea  I 

**THE   BLACK    REGIMENT. 

Port  Hudson,  May  2T,  1863. 

Dark  as  tbe  clouds  of  even, 
Banked  in  the  western  heaven, 
Waiting  tbe  breatb  that  lifts 
All  the  dread  mass,  and  drifts 
Tempest  and  falling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  land ;  — 
So  still  and  orderly, 
Arm  to  arm,  knee  to  knee, 
Waiting  tbe  great  event, 
Stands  the  black  regiment. 

Down  tbe  long  dusky  line 
Teetji  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine ; 
And  the  bright  bayonet, 
Bristling  and  firmly  set, 
Flashed  with  a  purpose  grand, 
Long  ere  the  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rolling  drum 
Told  them  their  time  bad  come, 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  black  regiment. 
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*  Now,"  the  Hnp-*if»rp«iitt  cowl, 
44Ttwj^fi  d*ath  an<l  feel!  betide, 

l>t  the  whole  nation  m® 

If  we  are  fit  to  be 

Fr«*e  In  this  land ;  or  bound 

Down,  like  the  whining  honndv  — 

Bound  with  red  stripes  of  paaa 
In  our  old  chains  again!" 
O,  what  a  shout  there  went 
From  the  black  regiment! 

»« Charge!"     Tramp  mud  drum  awoke, 
Onward  ill©  bondmen  broke; 
Btynnet  and  smbre- stroke 
Vainly  opposed  their  rush. 

Through  the  wild  battle's 
With  but  one  thought  sHush, 

J>riTing  their  lords  like  chaff. 
In  the  gun's  months  they  Imngh; 

Or  at  the  slippery  brands 
Leaping  with  open  han-ls, 

Boswn  they  tear  man  and  borne, 
Down  in  their  awful  course; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
0Yer  the  erasliing  steel. 
All  their  eyes  forward  bent, 
Bushed  the  black  regimes!. 

*'  Freedom  !"  their  battle-cry, — 

«*  Freedom  !  or  leave  to  die  !** 
Ah  1  and  they  meant  the  word, 
Not  as  with  us  'tis 'heard, 
Not  a  mere  party  shmit : 
They  gaTe  their  spirits  out; 
Trusted  the  end  to  God, 
And  on  the  gory  sod 
Rolled  in  triumphant  blood, 
Gl*id  to  slrike  one  free  blow, 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe; 
Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath, 
Though  on  lite  lip*  of  death. 
Praying — alas !  in  t"ai» !  — 
Thai  they  might  fall  again, 
So  they  could  once  more  aee 
Thai  burst  to  liberty ! 
This  was  what  **  freedom  **  lent 
To  the  black  regiment. 

Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell ; 
Bwfe  they  are  resting  well ; 
Seonrges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
O,  to  the  liYing  few, 
Soldiers,  be  just  and  true ! 
Hail  them  as  comrades  tried ; 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side ; 
NeYer*  in  field  or  tent, 
Scorn  the  black  regiment  I 


J«  Memory  «f  General  b 

JCi Ifat  1, 

Close  his  eyes ;  bis  work  is  done  1 

What  to  him  Is  friend  or  foeuMa, 
Else  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun, 

Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman  ? 
Lmy  him  low,  lay  Mm  low, 
la  the  eloTer  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  het  he  cannot  know: 
Lay  him  low ! 

As  man  may,  he  fought  his  fight, 
Proved:  his  truth  by  his  endeavor; 

Let  him  sleep  In  solemn  night, 
Sleep  forever  &n<l  forever. 
214 


Lmy  him  low,  lay  him  low, 

In  the  clover  or  the  *now! 
What  cares  he?  he  cannot  fenow: 
Lay  him  low! 

him  in  his  country's  stmra, 
Roll  the  drum  mud  Hre  the  Tolleyl 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars, 
What  but  death  beraocking  folly? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  mow! 
What  cares  he  !  be  cannot  know: 
Lay  him  low! 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching-  eye. 
Trust  him  to  th«  hand  that  made  him. 

Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by  : 

God  alone  lias  power  to  aid  Mm. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know : 
Lay  him  low ! 


If  I  do  no  more  than  this, 

I  do  something  grand,  I  wfs. 
If  I  do  no  more  than  slumber 
Where  these  locust-blossoms  camber 
The  young  gm»s»  while  in  mnd  out 
Voymge  the  humming  bees  about ; 
And  the  fields  of  new-turned  land, 
In  long  brown  wares  on  every  hand, 
Mix  th**Ir  strong  life-giying  smell 
With  the*Tiolets  of  the  dell, 
Till  I,  half  drunk  with  country  gladness, 
Forget  tiie  tnoody  eity-s&dness ;  — 

If  I  do  no  more  than  gaze, 
Through  the  flimsy  spring-tide  haze, 

Far  into  the  aappbire-  fleejw,, 

Where  white  cloud  after  while  cloud  creeps; 

Or  watch  the  triumph  of  the  ran, 

When  liia  western  stand  is  won, 
And  erimsoii  stain  and  golden  bar 
Are  drawn  across  the  eTening-star; 
And  slowly  broaden  on  my  sight 
The  glories  of  the  deeper  night, 
Till  I,  o'ertmken  with  boding  sorrow, 
Shrink  from  inevitable  to-morrow ; 

If  I  do  no  more  than  look 

Into  that  dark  and  awful  book 

Which,  like  a  prophet's  fatal  scroll, 

Lies  open  in  my  deathless  soul ; 

Whose  pictured  joy  and  pietured  woe 

Mean  more  than  any  man  may  know ; 

Close  secret,  hidden  in  death  and  birth, 

Reflex  mad  prophecy  of  earth ; 

With  earth's  sweet  sounds  and  scented  blooms, 

Its  splendors  and  its  solemn  glooms, 

All  tilings  the  senses  care  about, 

As  clear  within  us  me  without ; 

As  if  from  us  creation  grew 

In  some  straage  way,  we  one  time  knew:  — • 

If  I  «Jo  no  more  than  this, 

I  do  something  grand,  I  wis. 
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printing-office  in  Wefttehe^ter.  He  employee!  his 
limited  leisure  in  learning  Latin  and  Frenrh,  nnd 
writing1  Yerae%  which  were  cordially  receive* I  by 
Willis  and  GriswoR  then  conducting  the  New 
York  Mirror  arid  Graham's  M^azinc.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  led  hi  in  to  collect  the  poeim  in  a  vo- 
lume in  1844,  entitled  X/mena,  with  the  object  of 
gaining  reputation  enough  to  secure  employment 
as  a  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  newspa- 
per^ while  he  wa-*  mak'ng  a  tour  in  Europe  which 
he  projected.  He  succeeded  in  his  object,  pro- 
curing from  Mr.  Chandler  of  the  Philadelphia 
TJnited  States  Gazette,  and  from  Mr.  Patterson 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  an  advance  of  a 
hundred  dollars  for  letters  to  he  written  abroad, 
and  with  this,  in  addition  to  forty  dollars  for 
some-  poems  in  Graham's  Magazine,  he  started  oa 


itUtJftvL. 


Ms  European  tour.  With  some  forther  "remit- 
tances from  home  he  was  enabled  to  make  the 
tour  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France,  daring  a  journey  of  two  years, 
Ms  expanses  for  the  time  being  but  five  hundred 
dollars.  How  this  was  accomplished  by  the  fru- 
gal pedestrian  was  told  in  Ms  account  of  the  tour 
on  his  return  in  1846,  when  he  published  his 
Ft«tnHz-JFr00&  He  nest  engaged  in  the  editing 
and  publication  of  a  newspaper  at  Phoanixville, 
Pa*,  to  which  he  gave  his  labors  for  a  year  with 
an  unprofitable  pecuniary  result.  At  the  close 
of  1847  fee  came  to  Few  York  to  prosecute  his 
career  of  authorship,  wrote  for  the  Literary  World, 
and  in  February,  1848,  secured  a  position,  as  a 
permanent  writer  for  the  Tribune,  shortly  after 
publishing:  his  volume  of  poems,  Rhymes  of  Tra- 
vd.  The  nest  year  he  became  proprietor  of  a 
share  of  the  paper  and  one  of  its  associate  editors. 
His  literary  labors  Isav0  been  since  connected 
with  that  journal  He  visited  California  in  1849, 
and  returned  by  way  of  Mexico  in  1850,  writing 
letters  for  the  Tribune,  which  he  revised  and  col- 
lected in  the  volumes,  El  Dorado,  or  Adventures 
in  the  Path  of  Umpire.  In  the  summer  of  1851 
he  set  out  on  a  protracted  tour  in  the  East,  leav- 
ing a  third  volume  of  poems  with  Ms  publisher, 
A  Book  of  Romances,  Lyrics,  and  Bongs. 


In  this  new  journey  he  proceeded  to  Ejrvpt  by 
way  of  England,  the  Rhine,  Vienna,  ami  Trieste, 
reaching  Cairo  early  in  November.  He  imme:,!- 
ately  proceeded  to  Central  Africa,  and  after  pa^in^ 
through  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  and  Soudan,  to 
the  kingdom*  of  the  Shillook  negroes  on  the  White 
Nile,  reached  Cairo  again  in  April,  1S527  having 
made  a  journey  of  alx>nt  four  thousand  miLs  in 
the  interior  of  Afriei.  He  then  made  the  tour  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  extending  his  journey  north- 
wards to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  find  thence  by 
way  of  Tarsus,  the  defiles  of  the  Tanrn-*,  Konieh 
(Iconium),  the  forests  of  Phrygia,  and  the  Bithy- 
n:an  Olympus  to  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  mfd<He  of  July.  After  a  month's  stay  he 
sailed  for  Malta  and  Sicily,  reaching-  the  foot  of 
i  Mount  JEtna  in  time  to  witness  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  eruption  of  1852.  Thence  he  passed  to 
Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Germany,  and  England.  In  Oc- 
tober be  took  a  new  departure  fran  England  for 
Gibraltar,  spent  m  inonub  in  the  sooth  of  Spain, 
and  pnxswklecl  by  the  overland  route  to  Bombay. 
H©  set  out  oil  the  4th  of  January,  1853,  and  after 
a  tour  of  twenty-two  hundred  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  India,  reached  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of 
February.  He  there  embarked  for  Hong  Kong, 
by  way  of  Pennngr  and  Singapore.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  China  lie  was  attached  to  the  Ame- 
rican legation,  and  accompanied  the  minister,  Co- 
lonel Marshall,  to  Shanghai,  where  he  remained 
two  months.  On  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Per- 
ry's squadron  he  entered  the  naval  service  for 
the  purpose  of  accompanying  it  to  Japan.  lie 
'  left  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  after  visiting  and  es- 
i  ploring  the  Loo  Choo  and  Bonin  Islands,  arrived 
i  in  the  bay  of  Yedo  on  the  8th  of  July.  The  ex- 
;  pedition  to  which  he  was  attached,  remained  there 
i  nine  days  engaged  with  the  ceremonials  of  deli- 
j  vering-  the  President's  letter,  and  then  returned 
j  to  Loo  Choo  and  China.  Taylor  then  spent  a 
month  in  Macao  and  Canton,  and  sailed  for  New 
York  on  the  9th  of  September.  After  a  voyage 
of  one  hundred  and  one  days,  during  which  the 
vessel  touched  at  Angier  in  Java,  and  St.  Helena, 
he  reached  New  York  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1853,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  four 
months,  having  accomplished  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  miles  of  travel.  His  letters,  describing 
the  journey,  were  all  this  while  published  in.  the 
Tribune,  "in  their  enlarged  and  improved  form 
they  furnish  material  for  several  series  of  volumes. 
The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Taylor's  writings  are, 
in  his  poems,  ease  of  expression,  with  a  careful 
selection  of  poetic  capabilities,  a  full,  animated 
style,  with  a  growing  attention  to  art  and  conden- 
sation. His  prose  is  equable  and  clear,  in  the 
flowing  style;  the  narrative  of  a  genial,  healthy 
observer  of  the  many  manners  of  the  world  which 
he  has  seen  in  the  most  remarkable  portions  of 
its  four  quarters. 

In  person  he  is  above  the  ordinary  height, 
manly  and  robust,  with  a  quick,  resolute  way  of 
carrying  out  Ms  plans  with  courage  and  inde- 
pendence ;  and  with  great  energy  and  persever- 
ance, he  combines  a  happy  natural  temperament 
and  benevolence. 


BEDOUIN  8ONG. 


Prom  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee 
On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire ; 
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An»l  tlie  winda  are  left  behind 

in  the  *pee»l  of  my  *3cwe. 
Umler  thy  window  1  itaml, 

And  t!«e  mMitight  hears  my  cry; 
I  love  lh*ef  1  love  but  tl.eo, 
AVith  &  love  that  *h«ll  lot  «7Ie 
Till  the  sun  glows  coM, 
An*!  the  stnn  are  oM, 
Ami  the  loat  es  of  the  Judgment 
Book  QLfold! 

Lo*«k  from  thy  window  ar.d  see 

yy  |KL«i»:oii  am!  my  pain; 
I  He  on  the  sand*  below, 

And  I  faint  in  thy  diajain. 

Let  the  might-winds  touch  thy  "brow 
\Viih  the  heat  of  my  bonJi  g  eigh, 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Ofalovethatihall  not  die 
Till  the  tun  grows  coM, 
Anil  the  stars  are  eld, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Jmlgnic;.t 
Book  unfold! 

My  pteps  are  nightly  driven, 
By  the  ferer  im  my  breast, 
To  I) ear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

Th«  word         ahull  fire  me  rest 
Op«n  the  door  of  thy  Itcart, 

And  open  thy  eltamber  door, 
And  my  Liaeei          tench  thy  lip* 
The  love  that  shall  fiide  EO  more 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  Mars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold ! 

KIUMAXOJASO. 

Hail  to  thee,  monarch  0f  Afriean  Trountair.n, 

IEemot«*»  inaccessible,  silent,  arid  lone — 
"Who,  from  the  heart  of  the  tropieal  ferrors, 
Ijftest  to  heaven  thine  alien  e&ow^ 
Feedirg  for  eyer  the  fountains  that  mate  tbee 

Father  of  JXIie  &nd  Creator  of  Egypt  I 
The  years  of  the  world  are  engr»Ye«I  on  thy  forelead ; 
Time's  morning  blushed  red  oo  thy  firet-fklle®  snows  - 
Yet  lost  in  the  wilderness*  nameless,  unnoted. 
Of  man  nnbeholden,  then  wert  not  till  now. 
Knowledge  alone  i*  the  beirg  of  Katere, 
Giri-g  a  goal  to  her  manifold  features, 
Lighting  through  paths  of  the  primitive  darknen 
The  footsteps  of  Truth  and  the  vision  of  Song. 
Knowledge  has  born  thee  unew  to  Creation, 
And  long-badffied  Time  at  thy  baptism  rejpieea. 
Take,  then,  a  name,  and  be  filled  with  existence, 
Yen,  be  exultant  in  sovereign  glory, 
"While  from  the  hawi  of  the  waodering  poet 
Drops  the  first  garland  of  song  at  thy  fed 

Floating  alone,  OB  ffe«  flood  «f  fty  making, 
Throrgh  Africa's  anrcattVT;  rfi««e^  and  fir% 
Lo !  iit  my  palni,  like  the  Extern  en  chant  er, 
I  dip  from  toe  waten  *  »»gKal  Momr; 
And  thoa  art  revealed  to  my  purified  vision, 
I  see  thee,  supreme  In  the  midst  of  thy  eo-mates, 
Standing  alone  'twixt  the  Earth  aiid  me  Hemveia, 
Heir  of  the  Sunset  and  Herald  of  More, 
Zone  above  zone,  to  thy  shoulders  of  granite, 
The  climates  of  Earth  are  displayed,  aa  an  jpjadex, 
Giving  the  scope  of  the  Book  of  Creation, 
There,  in  the  gorges  that  widen,  d^scentling 
From  cloud  and  frotn  eold  into  summer  eternal, 
Gather  the  threa  Is  of  Hie  ice-gendered  fountains — 
Gather  to  riotous  torrents  of  crystal, 
And,  gvviiig  eaeh  shelir  reee»  where  they  4al!y 
The  blooms  of  the  North  atw!  its  evergreen  ferfmge, 
Leap  to  the  laud  of  the  lion  and  lotus ! 


Ttiere,  in  the  wondering  tint  of  the  Tropfei 
Shivers  the  Aafien,  still  dreainii  g  of  et>id: 
There  slrt'tehw  the  Oak,  from  th*  lofkie»t 
Hi$  ann<  to  the  fer-*way  Uriels  of  iii«  bwhem, 

the  Pitie-tree  liH>k§  down  on  hw  rival,  tu«  Palm. 


Bathed  in  the  ten  lerett  pnif»le  of  distance, 

Tinted  a  i<l  Aa  lowe  I  b^  peiteiU  of  air, 

Thy  b  ittl^m  a  it<  h  tug  o  er  the  slopes  a,  id  the  forests, 

of  the  Go  !•*  in  the  limitleas  ether, 
Lwtting  nab^i'iiely1  aloft  a  id  afar. 
Above  the  ft,  like  fol  la  of  imfNerial  ermine, 
Sparkle  the  si»ow-fL*Ms  thnt  farrow  thy  forcliejtd— 
Desolate  red  n*f  iaajce^ibie,  silent, 
Olia^iift*  E»  I  eavenn  where  I>ay  b  a  *tran(;er, 
Garner  whe.*e  storeth  hi«  trejwiired  the  Thu.uler, 
The  JUg'.ttiiiug  Ilia  faltihio.i,  his  arruwb  the  Hail! 

Sorere'gn  M'Vintain,  thy  brothers  g^ive  welcome: 
Tliey,  the  biptize  I  a«d  the  «r»wned  of  age<, 

Wafich-towen  of  C«>  itijeaU,  mltmrs  of  Earth, 
Weleo'ne  thee  now  to  their  mighty  assembly. 

M  Hit  Biane,  in  lite  ro.ir  of  hm  mml  aviiiaiiches, 

H'wla  thy  a  ^ee^ioa  ;  superb  Orizaba, 

BejteJ  with  b-eicli  and  ensandaiiel  with  palm  • 

Cai!iily>ra,TO,  the  lord  of  the  refpows  of  noouday  j  — 

Mingle  their  so*Ml4  in  niagnijBiee'tt  elionw 

Witti  ^reetiiig  mu^  ut  fro  n  fclie  Pillars  of  Heaven 

W*io,  in  t!ie  unia  of  t  ie  Indian  Ga-ige-* 

Filters  the  sino  v*  of  their  sa^rel  do;ni;iio'i9v 

(Jnraarked  with  a  foutpriat,  nudeea  but  of  Go<L 

Lo  »  unto  e»e!i  H  the  seal  of  his  lordship, 

Nor  qndstio.-icd  the  right  that  his  majesty  giveth: 

Each  in  his  awful  supremacy  forces 

Worship  and  revere,  tee,  wonder  and  joy. 

Absolute  all,  yet  in  dignity  varied, 

None  has  a  claim  to  the  honors  of  story, 

Or  the  superior  splendors  of  song, 

Greater  than  thoo,  in  thy  mystery  mantled^. 

Tho'i,  the  sole  moiiiireh  of  Airsean  mouutains, 

Fa4l»  of  Sile  aad  Creator  of  JEgypt  ! 

Mr.  T&ylor's  journeys  in  the  East,  previously 
noticed,  fnraifihed  tlie  material  for  several  books 
of  travel,  published  on  his  return  :  A  J&urney 
t®  Central  Africa  ;  Th$  L^ndsof  the  tiimetfy  &r 
Pktures  of  Palatine,  A»ia  Mimr,  Sicily,  and 
Sjpain;  and  A  Visit  to  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
These  volumes  were  succeeded,  in  1858,  by 
Northern  Travel,  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures 
of  Sweden^  Denmark^  and  Lapland,  a  narrative 
of  a  journey  in  the  coentries  named,  performed 
ia  the  winter  of  1856-7.  Mr.  Taylor  lias  also 
pnblislied  Ttaedb  in  6%wc«  and  Mumm,  with  an 
S^mrmm  to  Or^.  Hie  &oix»w  of  tiiese  works 
was  immediate.  The  writers  talent  ut  descrip- 
tion, the  ease  and  cultivation  of  Ms  style,  his 
manly  Tiews,  and  a  certain  disposition  to  l>e 

easM,  wlui«h  reikleFed  him  aa  unprejudiced 

server  of  what  b©  s&w,  received  the  favor  of 
tlie  public,  and  edition  after  edition  was  called 
for  of  the  works  we  liave  enumerated.  As  s 

nsequence  of  feis  popularity  in  this  depart- 
ment of  wrifeing,  Mr.  Taylor  was,  in  1S5@>  oilled 
upon  to  edit  a  Oyclopmtia,  @f  Modern  Hranel)  mi 
octavo  volume,  published  in  Cincinnati^  tact 

ich  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  In  1S@2T  Mr. 
Taylor  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legattoa  to 

ffiia,  while  Mr.  Cameron  was  Minister  ia  that 
coratry.  On  his  retirement  from  the  ofi«s,  the 
ensning  year,  he  published  JEfamuA  Tkunttm,  & 
Story  of  American  Lif^  which  was  succeeded, 
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In  18S"),  by  John  Godfrey'*  * 

Hinmlf.    These   works  are    original  in  their 
material  and  treatment;  the  characters  and  inei- 
dents  are  drawn  from  the  writer's  observation  ( 
mini  experience;  they  exhibit  town,  and  country 
life  in  America,  with  the  opinion*  and  ideas  of  . 
the  day,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  healthy  natural  j 
sentiment.  Mr.  Taylor  has  aL»«o  published  several  j 
new  volumes  of  poetry :  P@em  of  the  Orient ; 
Poem*  of  Home  and  Travel;  arid   The  Poe?9 
Journal  OHtffy.     A  peneral  collection  of  his 
JPoetical  Worlv  was  published  in  1665. 

**¥r.  Tayfor  lias  since  added  tfie  tenth  and 
elerenth  volumes  to  his  books  of  travel ;  Colo- 
rado, a  Summer  Trip,  1887;  and  Ity-Way*  of 
Europe^  IhOfc,  a  series  of  observations  and^ex- 
perieiu'ea  in  remote  districts  not  usually  visited 
by  tourists.  In  the  preface  to  the  latter  he  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  prolonged  wanderings  gradually  developed 
their  claims  on  his  time,  in  the  line  of  journalistic 
duties,  and  declares  that,  as  fee  finds  Ms  active 
interest  in  new  scenes  abating,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  literature  demattding  attention,  lie  doe* 
Dot  expect  to  add  another  to  namber.  Tkt 
&f  m  Tab  of  Ammmn  Life 

la  tli©  pwt-reTolmtlommry  d»y%  a  novel  which 
us  his  best  picture  of  rural 
in  1866.    It  was  followed,  in 
by  Friend :  a  Story  of  Pen  n  - 

and  two  years  later  ty  JBt'tnity  and 
tt$  a  series  of  magazine  storks. 

Four  rolnmea  of  poems  were  also  published : 
The  Pifture  t.f  «*#.  John,  a  poem  of  artist  life, 
dedicated  to  the  brethren  with  whom  its  author 
Imd  once  hnperl  to  be  ac'conled  brotherhood, 
Ifitffi;  Tftf  &illul  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  1809; 
Tki  Muq'if  of  the  God*  1872  — the  latter, 
to  quote  a  friendly  critic,  "an  attempt  to  illus- 
trate the  problem"  of  primeval  Being,  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  to  sound 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  universe  and  of 
God"— and  bin:  A  Pastoral  of  Norway ^  in 
1878,  dedicated  to  the  poet  WMttier. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  single  work  that  will 
best  perpetuate  the  literary  reputation  of  Mr. 
Taylor  appeared  ia  1ST! :  Ikutt,  a  Tragedy  % 
Jvh&nn  Wolfgang  wn  Goctfa  ;  Th*  First.  Part 
Translated,  in  the  Original  Jfrttti,  Vol.  I.,  18T1 ; 
The  Second  Part,  Vol.  II.,  1871.  A  version  of 
Fnmtin  the  original  metres,  had  been  a  cherished 
design  with  him  years  before  the  appearance  of 
the  First  Fart  translated  by  that  poetic  scholar, 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  in"l85<S;  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  latter  merely  postponed  its  achieve- 
ment The  work  as  completed  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  representation  of  the  German 
master  in  the  English  tongue.  u  The  tones  of 
Goethe's  lyre  are  echoed  in  the  same  sweet  and 
sublime  nrngic  which  he  drew  from  its  har- 
monious chords.  Not  only  the  mighty  thoughts 
of  the  inspired  artist,  but  the  subtle  melodies 
of  his  verse  are  clothed  in  fonns  that  corre- 
spond to  the  rhythmical  proportions  in  which 
they  took  shape  in  the  spontaneous  outflowings 
of  his  genius.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  merit  of  this 
translation  as  an  exhibition  of  the  original,  it 
may  be  said  to  add  to  the  poetical  treasures  of 


English  literature  as  a  poem  of  singular  beauty 
and  power  of  versification."* 

In  the  year  following  Mr.  Taylor  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  flluitmttd  Library  of  Trarel, 
Exploration*  and  Admrtur^  a  series  of  duo- 
decimo volumes  containing  a  connected  com- 
pilation of  what  is  known  of  the  various  lands 
and  races.  Jftpnn  in  our  Day,  Trawl*  in  Arabia, 
Trawls  in  South  Africa*  and  Trawl*  in  the  Lake 
Region  of  Central  Africa,  have  already  appeared. 


FIRST  LITERARY  WORK  —  FROM  JOH3C 

FOETUNES. 

On  reaching  the  attic  I  went  into  Swansford's 
room  for  a  little  chat,  before  going  to  bed.  He 
was  highly  excited.  He  looked  up  at  the  litho- 
graphs of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven,  shook  his 
fist,  and  cried,  **0h,  you  grand  old  Trojans,  did 
you  ever  baie  to  endure  what  I  have  ?  I  don't 
believe  it  I  You  had  those  around  who  knew  what 
you  wcref  ami  what  yo«r  art  is,  but  I,—  see  here, 
Godfrey!  This  la  tfee  iuswae,  idiotic  stuff  that 
people  go  into  eestaies  about." 

He  sat  cbwn  U*  the  piano,  played  a  hideous, 
flasby  awMnjttUBiwentj  *n<l  sang,  with  extravagant 
toi©e  and  gesture,  one  of  the  sentimental  songs  to 
wMefc  we  had  been  treated.  I  threw  myself  back 
on  his  hcd,  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 

**My  words  are  poor  enough,"  he  continued, 
«*  but  what  do  you  say  to  these  :  — 

**  'Wtoen  ho-hollow  hearts  sTmll  wear  a  mask, 

Twill  break  your  own  to  see-he-hee,* 
In  such  a  mo-homent,  I  but  ask 

That  you'll  reaeml»«r  —  that  you'll  re-MEM-ber 
—you  *1I  re—  ME-UJE-HKM—  be-e-«-r  me  I  * 

—  oh,  and  the  young  ladies  turn  up  their  eyes 
like  ducks  in  a  thunder-storm  afc  that,  and  have 
no  ear  for  the  splendid  passion  of  *Adela!daJ! 
It's  enough  to  make  one  despise  the  human  race. 
I  could  grind  out  such  stuff  by  the  bushel;  why 
not  take  my  revenge  on  the  fools  in  this  way  ? 
Why  not  give  them  the  absurd  est  satire,  which 
they  shall  suck  do  wn  as  pure  sentiment  ?  I'll  laugh 
at  them,  and  they'll  pay  me  for  it!  Come  Ood- 
frey,  give  me  some  nonsense  which  will  pass  for  a 
fashionable  song  ;  I  'm  in  the  humor  for  a  bit  of 
deviltry  to-night." 

u  Agreed  !  "  I  cried,  springing  from  the  bed.  I 
eagerly  caught  at  the  idea,  for  it  seemed  like  a 
personal  discharge  of  my  petty  spite  against  Miss 
Levi.  I  took  a  pencil  and  the  back  of  a  music- 
sheet,  and,  as  sense  was  not  material  to  the  com- 
position, in  a  short  time  produced  the  following  :  — 

**  Away,  my  soul  1    This  withered  hand 

No  more  may  meg  of  joy  : 
The  roses  redden  o'er  the  land 

Which  autumn  gales  destroy  ; 
But  when  rny  hopes  shall  shine  as  fair 

As  bowem  beneath  the  hill, 
I  'II  bid  the  tempest  hear  my  prayer, 

And  dream  you  Jove  me  still  I 

"The  sfey  is  dart  :  no  stars  intrude 

To  bind  the  brow  of  day. 
Oh,  why  should  love,  so  wildly  wooed 

Refuse  to  turn  away? 
The  lark  is  loud,  th«  wind  is  high, 

And  Fate  must  have  her  will  : 
Ah,  nought  is  left  me  but  to  die, 

And  dream,  you  love  me  still  1  " 

"  The  Yery  thing!"  exclaimed  Swnnsford,  wiping 
away  tears  of  the  laughter  which  had  twice  inter- 
rupted my  reading.  **I  *ve  got  the  melody;  give 

*New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  June  7,  18TL,  See  also  The 
Kation,  March  23,  1S71. 
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me  the  candle,  and  we  11  kaTe  the  whole  perform- 
ance." 

He  smog  It  over  and  over  with  the  purest,  most 
rollicking  relish,  introducing  each  time  new  and 
fantastic  ornaments,  until  the  force  of  burIes4|E« 
could  BO  farther  go.     My  Intense  enjoyment  of  the 
fun  kept  yp  his  in  spiral  ion,  and  the  melody,  with  I 
its  preposterous  accompaniment,,  wat  fairly  written 
before  our  merry  inood  began  to  decline.     The  ! 
piece  was  entitled  **  A  Fashionable  Song/*  and  we 
decided  tbut  it  should  be  offered  to  a  publisher  the 
Yery  next  day. 

It  was  late  when  I  awoke,  and  ia  the  practical 
reaction  from  the  night'a  excitement  I  thought 
Tery  little  of  the  matter  until  the  sound  of  Swans- 
ford's  piano  recalled  it.  He  m®t  me,  smiling,  as 
he  said,  U0ur  song  is  remlly  not  a  bad  thing  of  its 
kind,  though  the  kind  ia  low  enough.  But,  ©f 
cosirj-e,  we  need  nerer  be  known  as  the  authors." 

lie  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  oat,  with  the  manu- 
script in  his  hand.  I  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
the  Park,  in  order  to  make  a  call,  to  whigh  I  did 
not  attach  any  particular  hope,  (I  had  been  too 
often  disappointed  for  that!)  but  in  fulfilment  of 
a  promise.  Among  the  new  acquaintances  1  bad 
made  at  tie  Winch  bail,  was  a  Mr.  Leitaom,  who 
was  acting  as  a  law  reporter  for  Tmntoms  daily  pa- 
pers. In  the  course  of  a  little  conversation  which. 
I  bad  with  him,  £  mentioned  raj  wish  to  obtain 
literary  employment  of  some  kind,  and  asked 
•wb.et.aer  he  knew  of  any  Yae&ncy.  He  informed 
Me  that  reporting  was  the  sorest  resource  for  a 
young  man  who  was  obliged  to  earn  his  living  bj 
bis  pen.  Most  of  the  prominent  editors,  be  said, 
bad  begun  life  either  as  reporters  or  printers,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  school  in  which  to  make 
one's  talent  ready  and  available, 

Something  in  Mr.  LeUsom's  plainness,  both  of 
face  and  manner,  inspired  me  with  confidence  in 
bis  judgment,  and  I  eagerly  accepted  bis  invitation 
to  call  upon  iiim  at  the  office  of  the  Daily  Wonder^ 
where  I  hoped -at  least  to  hear  sometiiing  that 
would  pot  me  on  the  right  track. 

I  found  him  in  the  fenrtii  story  of  the  building , 
at  a  little  desk  ia  one  corner  of  a  room  filled  with 
similar  desks,  at  which  other  gentlemen  were 
either  writing  or  inspecting  enormous  files  of 
newspapers.  A  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  covered  with  maps,  dictionaries,  and 
books  of  refereaee.  There  was  not  much  conver- 
sation, except  when  a  man  with  smutty  hands,  a 
paper  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  newspaper  tied  around 
his  waist,  came  In  and  said,  ^  Hurry  up  with  that 
foreign  news  copy !  It  Js  time  the  Extra,  was  out !  '* 
To  me  the  scene  was  both  strange  and  imposing. 
This  was  the  Delphic  cave  whence  was  uttered  tiie 
daily  oracular  Voice,  which  guided  so  many  thou- 
sands of  believing  brains;  these  were  the  attend- 
ant priests,  who  sat  ia  the  very  adytum  of  the 
temple  and  perhaps  assisted  in  tlie  construction 
of  the  sentences  ef  power. 

There  was  nothing  oracular  about  Mr.  Lettsom. 
With  bis  thin  face!  sandy  eyebrows,  and  quiet 
*  voice,  he  was  as  ordinary  a  Ban  in  appearance  as 
one  will  meet  In  a  day's  travel.  He  seemed,  and 
no  doubt  was,  incapable  of  enthusiasm ;  but  there 
was  a  mixture  of  frankness,  kindness,  and  simple 
good-sense  in  him  which  atoned  for  the  absence 
of  any  loftier  faculty.  I  bad  BO  claim  whatever 
upon  his  good  offices ;  lie  scarcely  knew  More  of 
me  than  my  name,  and  had  only  asked  me  to  step 
in  to  him  at  an  hour  when  he  siiould  have  a  little 
leisure  for  talk.  I  was,  therefore,  quite  overcome, 
when,  after  tlie  first  greetings,  he  said,  — 


14 1  have  been  making  inquiries  thin  rooming,  at 
i  tfat  newspaper  offices.  It  in  a  pity  I  did  not  meet 
you  sooner,  at  the  Annireriariei,  when  extra  work 
is  always  needed,  are  nearly  over ;  but  there  may 
i  be  a  chance  for  you  here,  it  depends  ttpociyour- 
i  self,  if  Mr.  Clarendon,  the  chief  editor  of  the 
KViufrr,  IB  satisfied  to  try  you.  An  insignificant 
post,  and  poorly  paid,  at  first,  —  but  so  are  all  be- 
ginnings. So  many  young  men  come  to  the  city 
with  high  expectations,  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  any  number  of  full-grown 
editors  and  critics,  while  the  apprentices'  places 
are  rarely  in  demand.  I  tell  you  this  beforehand. 
We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Clarendon." 

Before  I  could  recoter  my  breath,  we  were  in 
the  sacred  presence,  in  a  small  adjoining  room. 
Mr.  Clarendon  sat  at  &  library  table,  which  rested 
on  a  countless  array  of  drawers.  He  was  writing 
rapidly  on  long,  narrow  slips  of  paper,  which  he 
numbered  and  transferred  from  his  right  to  his 
left  hand  as  they  were  finished.  He  mngt  have 
heard  oar  entrance,  but  neither  lifted  his  head 
nor  noticed  us  in  any  way  until  Mr.  Lettsarn  an- 
nounced, — 

•'This  is  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  young  gentleman 
about  whom  I  spoke  to  yon  this  morning." 

41  Tery  well,  Lettsom," —  and  the  latter  left  tlie 
room.  Mr.  Clarendon  bowed  in  nn  abstracted 
way.  pointed  with  the  top  of  his  quill  to  a  chair 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  resumed  his 
writing. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  good  presence,  and 
with  ttn  expression  of  penetration,  shrewdness, 
and  decision  in  his  distinctly  moulded  features. 
His  bead  was  massive  and  finely  formed ;  the  hair, 
once  light-brown,  was  now  almost  wholly  gray, 
and  the  eyes  of  that  rich  golden-bronze  tint  which 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  Is  rare.  Although  his  frame 
was  large,  I  was  struck  by  the  srnallness,  white- 
ness, and  symmetry  of  Ms  hand. 

I  took  the  seat  indicated,  and  waited  for  him  to 
speak.  He  wrote  half  of  one  of  his  slips,  and 
then,  h&Ti»g  apparently  finished  a  paragraph,  said, 
without  looking  up,  — 

**  So,  you  waat  to  try  your  Maud  at  newspaper 
work  T' 

I  assented,  stating  that  I  was  willing  to  perform 
any  kind  of  literary  labor  of  which  I  might  be 
capable. 

**  You  haye  never  done  anything  of  the  sort,  I 
suppose.  Have  you  eyer  written  for  publication  f  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  ?" 

The  few  poems  and  the  accepted  story  seemed 
very  insigaifiewt  BOW,  —  but  they  were  ill  I  had. 
I  mentioned  them. 

"That  is  hardly  a  recommendation/'  he  said* 
resuming  Ms  writing ;  **  rather  the  rererse.  We 
want  a  plain  style,  exact  adherence  to  facts,  and 
above  all — quickness.  Ton  may  have  these  quali- 
ties, nevertheless.  Let  us  see.1* 

He  tramedl  OTer  a  pile  of  newspapers  at  bis  right 
fcaad,  selected,  almost  at  random,  the  Baltimore 
Ammam^  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying,  **  You  will 
find  the  city-news  on  the  third  page.  Look  OT«P 
it  and  tell  me  if  you  see  anything  of  suffieiemfc  i»- 
portan©e  to  copy." 

"Nothing,  unless  it  is  tbis^ —  c Conflagration  •& 
Fell's  Point/  "  I  answered,  after  rapidly  xfouuag 
my  eje  up  and  down  the  colwsms. 

"Now  go  to  yoBder  table — you  will  Sad  p©u 
and  paper  there  —  and  condense  this  half-column 
account  into  fifteen  lines,  giving  all  the  material 
facts." 
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flow  Incfcy  it  is,  I  thought,  as  I  prepared  to 
f>b*y,  that  I  went  through  ruch  a  thorough  course 

of  amplification  nn«l  conrfpn0atif»n  at  the  Honey- 
brook  Academy  I  My  mind  instantly  reverted  10 

the  *>id  drill,  tnd  resumed  ftnmetiiiitg  of  its  me- 
chanic*! dexterity.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 

I  hftd  performed  the  work,  Mr.  Clarendon,  iu  the 
Meantime,  writing  steadily  tnd  silently  on  his 
narrow  slip?". 

**  It  is  dene,  sir,1*  1  said,  venturing  to  interrupt 
aim, 

«  Bring  it  here." 

1  handed  him  both  the  original  article  mud  my 
abbreviated  statement.  He  compared  them,  as  it 
i<e*fiif^l  to  me,  by  a  single  glmisee  of  the  eye.  Puch 
r*pi<iity  of  menial  action  was  little  short  of  the 
Bkiraculou*. 

**  fairly  dune  for  a  beginner,"  he  tbea  reraarked. 
"I  will  trj  yon,  Mr.  6«dfrey.  This  will  be  the 
kind  of  w»rk  I  shall  first  give  you.  ¥011  will 
make  blander*  attcl  omiMionB.  until  jc*ii  are  belter 
broken  to  the  burineas.  Six  dollars  a  week  is  all 
JOB  are  wortb  now  ;  will  that  satisfy  you*" 

Satisfy?  It  was  deliverance  \  It  was  &  branefe 
of  I'aetolue,  bursting  it  my  feet,  to  bear  me  on- 
ward to  all  golden  poftpibilities!  I  blundered  forth 
both  my  assent  md  gratitude,  wlsseis  Mr.  Claren- 
don, luring1  completed  fcis  article,  cut  short  by 
conducting  me  to  the  larger  room,  where  Jbe  pre- 
terate«l  me  t»  one  of  the  gf  Bticmen  whom  he  ad- 
dressed «  Mr.  Severn,  saying,  "Mr.  Cfcwifrc^y  Is 
to  fee  set  at  cimdenBinf?  the  migeellaneous.  He 
will  ewrae  be/re  at  ten  ©*e10el  to-morrow  morning. 
Have  an  eye  10  him  now  and  then." 

Mr.  Severn,  wfo©  had  a  worn  and  haggard  look, 
was  evidently  glad  to  leara  that  I  was  to  relieve 
him  of  some  of  his  duties.  His  reception  was 
mildly  cordial,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  tliat 
he  betrayed  BO  more  curiosity  to  know  who  or 
what  I  was. 

'Overflowing  with  joy  at  my  unexpected  good 
fortune,  I  hastened  back  to  Mrs,  Yery's  to  com- 
iBEKicnie  the  happy  news  to  Swansford.  But  I 
was  obliged  to  control  my  impatience  until  late  in 
the  mfteratwn.  When  mfc  last  I  heard  bis  step 
coming  np  the  stairs,  I  threw  open  my  door  and 
beckoned  him.  in.  He,  too,  seemed  no  less  excited 
than  myself.  Flinging  bis  hat  upon  my  bed,  he 
cried  out,  "Godfrey  I"  at  the  same  instant  that  I 
©riecl  — 

**  Swmnsford !  swftnews!  hurrah!™ 

*'  Hurrah !"  be  echoed,  but  Ms  face  fell.  "  Why, 
who  told  you  ?' 

"Who  told  me?"  I  asked,  in  surprise;  "why, 
it  happened  to  me !" 

*4  Wkat  happened  to  yon  ?  Good  God  !"  he  ex- 
clained  in  sudden  alarm,  "you  haye  not  gone  and 
soli  the  song  to  somebody  else  t" 

In  the  tuamlfe  of  iny  thongEts,  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  song.  With  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
comical  expression  on  SwansforcPs  face,  I  pushed 
Iiira  into  a  ehair  ancl  triumphantly  told  him  my 
Rlory. 

"  I  eongratelate  yon,  Godfrey,"  be  said,  giving 
me  his  hand.  **  This  is  a  lucky  day  for  both  of 
us.  I  thought  I  should  astonish  yon,  but  there's 
not  much  chance  of  that,  now,  and  I'm  heartily 
glad  of  it," 

"  What  do  you  mean  t" 

"  Let  me  tell  «//  story,  When  I  left  yon  at  the 
Park  Gate,  I  started  to  go  down  to  KettlewelFs, 
but,  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  Astor  House, 
It  occurred  to  me,  that,  as  he  deals  in  just  such 
sentimental  songs  as  we  have  burlesqued,  I  should 


hare  but  a  small  chance  of  doing  anything  with 
him.  Besides,  I  dislike  the  man,  although  he 
published  nny  compositions  when  no  one  else  wouM. 
So  I  turned  about  an*l  went  up  street  to  ^laekin- 
tfMh,  who's  at  leant  a  gentlemanly  fellow.  I  pro- 
duce'l  the  song,  Hret  toM  him  what  it  was,  saw  that 
he  thought  the  Idea  a  good  one,  and  then  sang  it 
an  wv\\  a*  I  could.  There  was  another  gentleman 
in  the  store,  an»l  they  both  laughedl  like  the  deuce 
when  1  woun>l  up  with  the  gmnd  final  cadenza. 
Miickintoiti,  I  think,  would  have  taken  the  song, 
but  tlit*  other  gentleman  came  up,  clapped  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  '  I  must  have  that.  FH 
buy  if,  out  and  out.  Joe  shall  sing  it  this  very 
nigbt  !'  I  tli"I  n't,  know  who  he  was,  but  Mackin- 
tosh then  introduced  bin*  to  me  as  Bridger,  of 
Bridger's  Minstrels.  *  What  *s  your  price,  copy- 
right and  nll?T  fa©  asked.  Thinking  it  w«s  a  joke, 
I  retort  edi  with,  *  A  hundred  dollars/  *  Fifty/  said 
he.  «No,  a  bnndr«<t,'  I  a»swer©d,  keeping  up  the 
fan  *  Wei!  —  split  the  difference.  Say  the  wortl, 
and  liere  *»  yo«r  money/  *  Seeing  it  's  y©u  *  —  I 
foe«am  to  say,  but  before  I  bad  finished  there  were 
seventy  -five  dollars  in  my  imnd,  —  here  they  are  I 
—  ant!  Bridger  was  writing  a  bill  of  sale,  including 
the  copyright.  Mackintosh  opened  his  eyes,  but 
!  pretended  to  take  the  matter  coolly,  though  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  wns  standing  on  my  head 
or  heels.  But  what  a  shame  and  humiliation  ! 
Seventy-fire  doll.-irs  for  a  burlesque  to  be  sung  by 
Ethiopian  Minstrels  I" 

*•  There  's  neither  shame  nor  humiliation  about 
it  V  I  protest  e<L  "  It  's  grand  and  glorious!  Only 
think,  Swansford,  —  ten  weeks'  board  each  for  an, 
hour's  work  !" 

'*/  think  of  years  of  work,  and  not  an  hour  of 
appreciatiye  recognition,"  said  lie,  relapsing  into 
sudden  gloom. 

But  my  sunshine  was  too  powerful  for  his  shadow. 
I  insisted  on  crowning  this  dies  mirabilis  with  an 
Olympian  banquet  in  the  best  oyster  cellar  of  the 
Bowery,  and  carried  my  point.  We  had  broiled 
oysters,  a  little  out  of  season,  and  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  though.  Swansford  would  have  pre- 
ferred ale,  as  being  so  much  cheaper.  I  was  in  a 
splendid  mood,  and  again  carried  my  point. 

This  ravishing  dawn  of  prosperity  melted  my 
soul,  and  there,  in  the  little  stall,  scarcely  sepa- 
rated from  roystering  and  swearing  bullies  on 
either  side,  I  whispered  to  Swansford  my  love  for 
Amanda  and  my  dreams  of  the  future  which  we 
should  share. 

He  bent  down  Bis  head  and  said  nothing,  but  I 
saw  a  tear  drop  into  his  wine. 

We  rose  and  walked  silently  homewards,  arm  in 
arm. 


BRANBYirtNB   FOHD  —  FROM   THE  STORY  OF 
KENNETT. 

The  black,  dreary  night  seemed  interminable. 
He  could  only  guess,  here  and  there,  at  a  land- 
mark, and  was  forced  to  rely  more  upon  Roger's 
instinct  of  the  road  than  upon  the  guidance  of  his 
senses.  Towards  midnight,  as  he  judged,  by  the 
solitary  crow  of  a  cock,  the  rain  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  wind  began  to  blow  sharp  and  keen, 
and  the  hard  vault  of  the  sky  to  lift  a  little.  He 
fancied  that  the  hills  on  his  right  had  fallen  away, 
and  that  the  horizon  was  suddenly  depressed  to- 
wards the  north.  Boger's  feet  began  to  splash  in 
constantly  deepening  water,  and  presently  a  roar, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  wind,  filled  the  air. 

It  was  the  Brandywine.     The  stream  had  over 
flowed  its  broad  meadow-bottoms,  and  was  run 
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ning  high  an«I  ifrne  beyond  if«  main  channel. 
Tiie  turbid  water*  made  a  dim,  ilnuky  gleam 
aroun*!  him:  »»»on  the  fences  disappeared.  an«l 
the  flood  reaeli*'l  t«  his  horse's  belly.  But  he 
knew  that  the  ford  could  be  distinguished  by  the 
break  in  the  fringe  of  limber;  moreover,  that  tti* 
creek-hank  W-IM  a  little  higher  than  the  rueadows 
behind  it,  and  so  far,  at  least,  he  might  venture. 
The  ford  was  not  more  than,  twenty  yards  across, 
mid  he  could  trust  Roger  to  swim  that  distance. 

The  faithful  animal  pre*«ed  bravely  on,  but 
Gilbert  soon  noticed  that  he  seemed  at  fault. 
The  swift  water  bad  forced  him  out  of  the  road, 
and  he  slopped  from  time  lo  time,  as  If  anxious 
and  uneasy.  The  timber  could  now  be  discerned, 
only  a  short  distance  in  advance,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  would  gain  the  bank. 

What  was  that?  A  strange  ruBtliDg,  hissing 
sound,  as  of  cattle  trampling  through  dry  reeds, 
—  a  sound  which  quiTered  mud  shook,  e¥en  in  the 
breath  of  the  hurrying  wind!  Roger  snorted, 
stood  still,  and  trembled  in  every  limb;  and  a 
sensation  of  awe  and  terror  struck  a  chill  through 
Gilbert's  heart.  The  sound  drew  swiftly  nearer, 
and  became  a  wild,  seething  roar,  filling  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Tslley. 

"Great  God!  "  cried  Gilbert,  "the  dam!  — the 
dam  has  giTen  way ! "  He  taraecl  Roger's  headf 
gare  him  the  rein,  struck,  sparred,  cheered,  and 
shouted.  The  bra^e  beast  struggled  through  the 
impeding  flood,  bat  the  adranee  wmwe  of  the  coin- 
ing inundation  already  touched  his  aide.  He  stag- 
gered; a  line  of  churning  foam  bore  down  upon 
them,  the  terrible  roar  was  all  around  and  over 
them,  and  horse  and  rider  were  whirled  away. 

What  happened  during  the  first  few  seconds, 
Gilbert  could  never  distinctly  recall.  Now  they 
were  whelmed  in  the  witter,  now  riding  its  ca- 
reering tide,  torn  through  the  tops  of  brushwood, 
jostled  by  floating  logs  and  timbers  of  the  dam- 
breast,  but  always,  as  it  seemed,  remorselessly 
held  in  the  heart  of  the  tumult  mod  the  ruin. 

He  saw,  at  last,  that  they  h»d  fallen  behind  the 
furious  onset  of  the  flood,  bat  Roger  was  still 
swimming  with  it,  desperately  throwing  up  his 
head  from  iirae  to  time,  and  snorting  the  water 
from  his  nostrils.  All  Ms  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold 
failed  ;  his  strength  was  nearly  spent,  mud  unless 
some  help  should  come  in  a  few  minutes,  it  would 
come  in  vain.  And  in  the  darkness,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  were  borne  along,  how 
should  hflp  come  I 

AH  at  once,  Roger's  course  stopped.  He  be- 
came an  obstacle  to  the  !«*od,  which  pressed  him 
against  some  other  obstacle  below,  and  rushed 
orer  horse  and  rider.  Thmsii»g  out  his  hand, 
Gilbert  felt  the  ropgi  "faarfc  of  a  tree^  Lemaiag 
towards  It  and  clamping  the  log  in  hm  arms,  he 
drew  himself  from  the  saddle,  while  Roger,  freed 
from  ills  burden,  struggled  ioto  the  current  mod 
instantly  disappeared. 

As  nearly  as  Gilbert  could  ascertain,  several 
timbers,  thrown  over  eaeh  other,  had  lodged, 
probably  upon  a  rocky  Islet  in  the  stream^  the 
uppermost  one  projecting  slitatingly  out  of  £he 
flood.  It  required  all  it  is  strength  to  resist  the 
current  which  sacked*  and  whirled,  and  togged 
at  Ms  body,  and  to  elimb  high  enough  to  escape 
its  force,  without  oYerbuJaneing  his  support.  Ai 
last,  though  still  half  immerged,  he  found  him- 
self eompa,ra*i¥ely  safe  for  a  time,  jet  as  far  as 
erer  from  a  final  rescue. 

He  must  await  the  dawn,  and  an  eternity  of 
endurance  lay  in  those  few  hours.  Meantime, 


ptrbapfi,  the  creek  wwild  falT,  for  the  rain  fcad 
ceased,  and  there  were  ouilint'S  of  moving  cloyd 

in  the  sky.  It  was  the  night  which  untile  Lit*  sit- 
uation so  terrible,  by  concealing  the  chances  of 
escape.  At  firsr,  lie  thought  nn»*t  of  Koger.  Wua 

UU  braye  Jhor^e  drouned,  or  had  lie  sultly  gained 
the  bank  below?  Then,  as  the  denpernit!  mo- 
ments went  by,  mnd  the  chill  of  exposure  and 
it  he  fatigue  of  exertion  began  to  creep  over  him, 
his  wind  reverted,  with  a  bitter  aweetuetug,  a  mix- 
ture of  bliss  and  mgony,  to  tilt  two  beloved  wo- 
men ID  whom  his  lite  belonged,  —  the  life  which, 
alas  I  be  could  not  now  call  hie  own,  to  give. 

lie  fried  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  Iteafh,  to  corn- 
memd  kin  soul  to  lM?me  Mercy  ;  but  every  prayer 
ehapc'd  it&elf  into  an  appeal  that  he  might  once 
more  see  the  dear  faces  a»d  hear  the  dear  voices. 
In  the  great  shadow  of  the  fate  which  hung  over 
him,  the  loss  of  his  property  became  as  dust  in 
the  twi!mi3cet  *nd  his  recent  deapair  smote  him 
with  gbame.  He  no  linger  fic'rcely  protested 
against  the  injuries  of  fortune,  but  entreated 
pmrdoa  and  pity  for  the  wJke  of  iiis  lore. 

The  clouds  rolled  into  distlncter  massea,  and 
the  northwest  wind  still  hunted  them  across  the 
sky»  until  there  came,  first  a  tiny  rift  for  a  etar, 
thea  a  gap  for  a  whole  constfeHutioa,  and.  finully  A 
broad  burst  of  moonlight.  Gilbert  BOW  »aw  that 
the  timber  to  which  he  clung  w«  lodged  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  channel*  as  the  water  «wept 
with  equal  farce  on  either  side  of  him.  Beyond 
the  banks  there  was  a  wooded  hill  on  the  left ;  on 
the  right  an  overflowed  meadow.  He  was  too 
weak  and  benumbed  to  trust  himself  to  the  flood, 
but  he  imagined  that  it  was  beginning  to  nuimde, 
and  therein  lay  his  only  hope. 

Yet  a  new  danger  now  assailed  aim,  from  the 
increasing;  cold.  There  was  already  a  sting  of 
froyt,  a  breath  of  ice,  in  111®  wind.  In  another 
hour  the  sky  was  nearly  swept  bare  of  clouds, 
and  he  eould  mote  the  lapse  of  tlie  night  by  the 
sinking  of  the  moon.  But  he  was  by  this  time 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  note  anything  more.  He 
bad  thrown  himself,  face  downwards,  on  the  top 
©f  the  log,  faia  ®rais  mechanically  clasping  U, 
while  his  mind  sank  into  a  state  of  torpid,  pas- 
sive sofferiiag,  growing  nearer  to  the  drettmy  in- 
difference which  precedes  death.  His  cloak  had 
been  torn  nway  in  the  first  rush  of  the  inundation, 
and  the  wet  coat  began  to  stiffen  in  the  wind, 
from  the  ice  gathering  OTer  it 

The  moon  w»s  low  in  the  west,  and  there  was 
a  pale  glimmer  of  the  coming  dawn  in  the  sky, 
when  Gilbert  Potter  suddenly  raised  Ma  head. 
Above  the  noise  of  the  water  and  the  whistle  of 
the  wind,  Jbe  ketrd  it  familiar  sound, — the  shrill, 
ehftrp  aeigfe  of  a  tan*.  Lifting  himself,  with 
great,  exertion,  to  a  sitting  posture,  be  saw  two 
ae%  on  fceraebiMsfc,  in  ttie  flooded  we&dow,  a  little 
t»li»w  Mm.  Tiiey  stopped,  seemed  to  consult, 
and  presently  drew  nearer- 

filbert  tried  to  stiwi,  but  the  muscles  of  bis 
throat  were  stiff,  and  bis  lungs  refused  to  act. 
The  hor&e  Aeighed  again.  This  time  there  was 
no  mistake ;  it  was  Koger  that  he  heard !  "Vcace 
came  to  him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  —  a  hoarse, 
strange,  unnatural  cry. 

The  Norsemen  heard  it,  and  rapidly  pushed  up 
the  bank,  until  they  resetted  a  point  directly  op- 
posite to  him.  The  prospect  of  escape  brought  a 
thrill  of  life  to  his  frame  ;  he  looked  around  and 
saw  that  the  flood  had  indeed  Mien. 

*4  We  have  no  rope,"  h©  heard  one  of  the  mea 
my.  **  How  shall  we  reach  Mm  ?  " 
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"There  Is  no  tiaie  to  get  ome,  now,"  the  otlier 
answered.  **My  liorae  is  stronger  than  yours* 
I'll  go  into  the  creek  just  below,  wtiere  it's 
broader  and  nut  to  deep,  and  work  my  way  up 
to  him." 

**  But  one  horse  can't  carry  both." 

**  His  will  follow,  be  sure,  nh*n  it  sees  me." 

As  the  la*»t  iptaker  nuiTed  mwsy,  Gilbert  saw  a 
led  hone  plunging  tlirougli  the  water,  beside  the 
oilier.  It  ivas  a  difficult  and  dangerous  under- 
taking. The  horseman  and  the  Uose  horse  en- 
tered the  main  stream  belovr,  where  its*  divided 
channel  met  and  bro*<lene«J,  but  it  was  still  above 
tiic  ftaddle-girths,  and  very  swift.  Sometimes  the 
mni»als  plunged,  loosing  their  foothold;  neverthe- 
less, they  gallantly  breasted  the  current,  and  inch 
by  inch  worked  t heir  way  to  a  point  about  six  feet 
below  Gilbert.  It  seemed  Impossible  to  approach 
me&rtr. 

**  Pan  you  swim  ?  **  ariked  toe  man. 

Gilbert  shook  his  head.  *4  Throw  me  the  end 
of  Boger's  bridle!  "  he  then  cried.  ' 

The  man  unbuckled  the  bridle  and  threw  it, 
keeping  ike  end  of  the  rein  in  Lis  hand.  Gilbert 
tried  to  gra?p  it,  but  his  hands  were  too  numb. 
He  managed,  however,  to  get  one  am  and  his 
head  tbrotigh  the  opening,  tad  relaxed  his  hold 
on  the  log. 

A  plange,  mud  the  man  had  him  by  the  collar. 
He  fell  himself  lifted  by  a  strong  arm  and  laid 
across  Roger's  saddle.  With  his  failing  strength 
and  stiff  limbs,  it  was  no  slight  tusk  to  get  into 
place,  and  the  return,  though  less  laborious  to  the 
horses,  wan  equally  dangerous,  because  Gilbert 
was  scarcely  able  to  support  himself  without  help, 

"You're  safe  now,"  said  the  man,  when  they 
reached  the  fink,  **bsit  it 'a  a  downright  mercy 
of  God  thai  you  *rc  alirel " 

The  other  horseman  joined  them,  and  they  rode 
slowly  across  the  flooded  meadow.  They  bad  both 
thrown  their  cloaks  around  Gilbert,  and  carefully 
steadied  him  in  tie  saddle,  one  on  each  side.  He 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  ask  how  they  had 
found  him,  or  whither  they  were  taking  him, — 
too  numb  for  curiosity,  almost  for  gratitude. 

"Here's  your  saTiorl"  said  one  of  the  men, 
patting  Roger's  shoulder.  **It  was  all  along  of 
him  that  we  found  you.  Want  to  know  how? 
Wei! — sbout  three  o'clock  it  was,  maybe  a  little 
earlier,  maybe  a  little  later,  my  wife  woke  me  up. 
*I>o  you  hear  that?7  she  says.  I  listened  and 
heard  a  horse  in  the  lane  before  ihe  door,  neigh- 
ing, —  I  easi't  tell  you  exactly  bow  it  was,  —  like 
as  if  he'd  call  up  the  boose.  JT  was  rather  queer,  I 
thought,  so  I  got  up  and  Inoked  out  of  the  window, 
®Bd  ifc  seemed  to  me  be  Bad  a  saddle  on.  He 
stamped,  and  pnwed,  and  then  he  gare  an  other  yell, 
and  stamped  again.  Says  I  to  my  wife,  'There  '3 
something  wrong  here/  and  I  dressed  and  went 
out.  "When  lie  saw  me,  he  acted  the  strangest 
you  eyer  saw;  thinks  lf  if  ever  an  animal  wanted 
to  speak,  that  animal  does.  When  I  tried  to 
catch  him,  he  shot  off,  run  down  the  lane  a  bit, 
and  then  came  back  as  strangely  acting  as  erer. 
I  went  into  the  bouse  and  woke  ip  my  brother, 
here,  and  we  saddled  o«r  horses  and  started. 
Away  went  yours  ahead,  stopping  every  minute 
to  look  round  and  see  if  we  followed.  When  we 
came  to  the  water,  I  kind  o*  hesitated,  "but  *t  was 
no  use  ;  the  horse  would  haTe  us  go  on,  and  on, 
till  we  found  you.  I  nerer  heard  tell  of  the  like 
of  it,  in  my  born  days  1  '* 

Gilbert  did  not  speak,  but  two  large  tears  slowly 


gathered  in  bis  eyes,  mnd  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
The  men  saw  bis  emotion,  and  respected  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  cold,  keen  dawn,  they  reached 
a  snug  farm-house,  »  mile  from  the  Brandy  wine. 
The  men  lifted  Gilbert  from  the  saddle,  and  would 
hate  carried  him  immediately  into  the  house,  but 
he  first  leaned  upon  Roger's  neck,  took  the  faith- 
ful creature's  bead  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  it. 

The  good  housewife  was  already  up,  and  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  return  of  her  husband  and 
Jbis  brother.  A  cheery  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  coffee-pot  was  simmering  beside  it.  When 
Gilbert  had  been  partially  reYired  by  the  warmth, 
th«  men  conducted  him  into  an  adjoining  bed- 
room, undressed  him,  and  rubbed  bis  limbs  with 
whiskey.  Then,  a  large  bowl  of  coffee  having 
been  administered,  be  was  placed  in  bed,  covered 
with  half  a  dozen  blankets,  and  the  curtains  were 
drawn  over  the  windows.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  plunged  in  a  slumber  almost  as  profound  as 
that  of  the  death  from  which  he  hail  been  so  mi- 
raculously delivered, 

**  EXTRACTS  FIOM  FAUST. 
DOSJ02C—  FROM  THE  FIRST  PART. 

(fn  ft.  mtfle  rtf  the  tea!!  a  afin'ne,  with  an  image  of  tJt&  Mater 
XMifrKMX.  JPvts  mfflowers  before  it.) 

MARGARET, 

Incline,  O  Maiden, 

Thou  sorrow-laden, 

Thy  gracious  countenance  upon  my  pain  I 

The  sword  tby  heart  in, 
With  anguish  smarting, 
Tbou  lookest  up  to  where  Thy  Son  is  slain ! 

Thou  seesfc  the  Father ; 

Thy  sad  sighs  gather, 

And  bear  aloft  Tjby  sorrow  and  His  pain ! 

Ah,  past  guessing, 

Beyond  -expressing, 

The  pangs  that  wring  my  flesh  and  bone! 

Why  this  anxious  heart  so  burneth. 

Why  it  trembleth,  why  it  yearneth, 

Knowest  Thou,  and  Thou  alone ! 

Where'er  I  go,  what  sorrow, 
What  woe,  what  woe  and  sorrow 
Within  my  bosom  aches! 
Alone,  and  ah  I  unsleeping, 
1 7m  weeping,  weeping,  weeping, 
The  heart  within  me  breaks. 

The  pots  before  my  window, 

Alas!  my  tears  did  wet, 
As  in  the  early  morning 

For  thee  these  flowers  I  set. 

Within  my  lonely  chamber 

The  morning  sun  shone  red: 
I  sat,  in  utter  sorrow, 

Already  on  my  bed. 

Help  1  resoee  me  from  death  and  stain ! 

0  Maiden! 

Thoa  sorrow-laden, 

Incline  thy  countenance  upon  my  pain  ! 

IN  MARGARET'S  DTJNGEOK  —  FROM  THE  FIRST  PART, 

P  ATI  ST. 

Come,  follow  me  I    My  darling,  be  more  bold : 

1  "11  clasp  thee.  soont  with  warmth  a  thousand- fold; 
But  follow  now !    JTis  all  I  beg  of  tbee* 
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(tmrmmy  to  im). 

And  Is  it  tbou  ?     Thou,  sorely,  certainly  I 

FACtT. 

'T  is  I !     Com©  on ! 

WAJtCARlT., 

Tbou  wilt  unloose  my  cnaiii, 
And  in  tby  lap  wilt  fake  me  one®  again? 
How  comes  it  that  toon  <logt  not  sbrink  from  me? 
Say,  dost  them  know,  my  friend,  whom  thou  mak'st 
free? 

FAFgT. 

Come !  come !     The  night  already  yanisbeth, 

MAHGATtET. 

My  mot  her  bare  I  pnt  to  death ; 

I  've  drowned  the  baby  bom  to  thee. 

Was  it  not  given  to  tltee  mud  me? 

Thee,  too!  —  Tis   tbou!      It   scarcely  true  doth 

seem  — 

Give  me  thy  band  !     *Tls  not  a  dream  ! 
Thy  dear,  dear  band! — Bat,  ab,  'tis  wet! 
Why,  wipe  it  off!     Methinks  that  yet 
There's  blood  thereon. 
Ah,  God  !   what  ba»t  thon  done? 
Kay,  sheathe  thy  sword  at  last! 
Do  not  affray  me ! 

FAUST. 

O,  let  the  past  be  past ! 
Thy  words  will  slay  me ! 

IfARGAEET. 

No,  BO  !     Thou  must  outlive  us. 

Now  I'll  tell  thee  the  graves  to  give  us: 

Thou  must  begin  to  morrow 

The  work  of  sorrow ! 

The  best  place  give  to  my  mother, 

Then  close  at  her  side  my  brother 

And  me  a  little  away, 

Bat  not  too  very  far,  I  pray ! 

And  here,  on  my  rigbt  breast,  my  baby  lay ! 

Jfobody  else  will  He  beside  me !  — 

Ah,  within  tlnne  arms  to  hide  me, 

Thai  was  a  sweet  and  a  gracious  bliss, 

Bui  no  more,  BO  more  earn  I  attain  it ! 

I  would  force  myself  ©a  tfeee  and  constrain  it, 

And  it  seems  tfaou  repellest  my  kiss: 

And  yet  'tis  thou,  so  good,  so  kind  to  see ! 

FAUST. 

If  tbou  feel'st  it  is  I,  then  come  with  me ! 


Out  youder  ? 


MABGAEET. 


To  freedo 


If  the  grave  is  tfeere, 

Death  lying  In  wait,  then  come! 

From  here  to  eternal  pert: 

No  further  step  —  no.  no! 

Tbou  goest  away  !    O,  Henry,  if  I  could  go  ! 

FAFST. 

Tbou  canst  !    Just  will  it.    Open  stands  the  door, 

KARGAKET. 

I  dare  not  go  :  there's  no  hope  any  more. 
Why  should  I  ly  ?  They  11  still  my  steps  waylay. 
It  is  so  wretched,  forced  t®  beg  mj  living, 
And  a  bad  conscience  sharper  misery  giving! 
It  is  so  wretched,  to  be  strange,  forsaken, 
And  I'd  still  be  followed  and  taken  J 


I  '11  stay  with  thee. 
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FAUST. 


MARGARET. 

Be  quick!     Be  quick! 

Save  thy  perishing  child! 

Away !     Follow  the  ridge 

Up  by  the  brook, 

Over  the  bridge, 

Into  the  wood, 

To  the  left,  where  the  plank  is  placed 

In  the  poo!! 

Seize  it  in  haste ! 

*Tis  trying  to  rise, 

Tis  straggling  still! 

Save  it  I     Save  it! 


Recall  iby  wandering  will ! 

One  step,  and  tbou  art  free  at  last ! 

MARGARET. 

If  the  mountain  we  bad  only  paused! 

There  sits  iny  mother  upon  a  stone, — 

I  feel  an  icy  shiver ! 

There  sits  my  mother  upon  a  stone, 

And  her  bead  is  wagging  ever. 

She  beckons,  she  no<Is  not,  her  heavy  bead  falls 

o'er; 

She  slept  so  long  tbat  sbe  awakes  no  more. 
She  slept  while  we  were  caressing: 
Ab,  tbose  were  tbe  days  of  blessing  I 

FAOTT. 

Here  words  and  prayers  are  nothing  worth ; 
I  '11  venture,  then,  to  bear  thee  forth. 

MARGARET. 

No  —  let  roe  go !     I  "11  suffer  no  force  I 

Grasp  me  not  so  murderously ! 

I  *ve  done,  else,  all  things  for  tbe  love  of  thee. 

FAUST. 

The  day  dawns;  Dearest  t   Dearest! 


Day?    Tes,  the  day  co»es,  — tbe  last  day  breaks 

for  we ! 

My  wedding-day  it  was  to  be! 
Tell  no  one  thoii  has  been  with  Margaret! 
Woe  for  my  garland  !     The  chances 
Are  over — 'tis  all  in  vain ! 
We  shull  meet  once  again, 
But  not  at  tbe  dances! 
Tbe  crowd  is  thronging,  no  word  is  spoken: 
The  square  below 
And  the  streets  overflow: 
The  deatli-bell  tolls,  the  wantl  is  broken, 
I  ain  seized,  and  bound,  and  delivered  — 
Shoved  to  tbe  block  —  they  give  the  sign! 
Now  ®ver  eneh  week  has  quivered 
Tbe  blade  tbat  is  quivering  over  mine. 
Dumb  lies  the  world  like  tie  grave! 

FAUST. 

O  fcad  I  ne'er  been  born ! 

MEPHISTOPHITLES  (appears  outtide}. 
Off!  or  you're  lost  ere  mom. 
Useless  talking;,  delaying  and  praying! 
My  horses  are  neighing: 
The  morning  twilight  is  near. 

MARGARET. 

Wliat  rises  up  from  the  threshold  beret 
He!  be!  suffer  him  not! 
What  does  be  want  in  this  boly  spot? 
He  seeks  me ! 

FAUST. 

Thou  shalt  live. 
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MARGARET. 

Judgment  of  God  !  myself  to  tbee  I  give. 

VmiftTOraELBft  {fo  FAUftr). 

Come !  or  I  *1!  leave  her  in  the  lurch,  and  theel 

MARGARET. 

Thine  am  I,  Father !  rescue  me ! 
Ye  angels,  bolj  cohorts,  guard  me, 
Camp  around,  and  irom  evil  ward  me! 
Heary !  I  skucUkr  to  think  of  thee. 


She  is  judged  1 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


(from  afrove). 

She  is  saved  ! 


KKFH1OTOPHK1L1SS 


*©  FAUST). 

Hither  tome! 


YO1CK  (from  tcitkinj  dyiuy  away}. 
Henry  1  Henry! 


T  —  FKOJC  THE  SECOTO  PAET. 
Four  Gray  W<men  JETiiler. 
FIRST. 

Mj  name,  it  Is  Want 

SECOND. 
And  mine,  it  is  Guilt. 

THIRD. 

And  mine,  it  is  Care. 

VOTTBTB. 

Necessity,  mine. 

THREE  TOGETHER, 

The  portal  is  bolted,  we  cmnnot  get  in  : 

The  owner  Is  rich,  we  *ve  BO  business  within. 


I  shrink  to  a  shadow. 

CCILT. 
I  shrink  unto  naught. 

NECESSITY. 

The  pampered  from  me  turn  the  face  and  the 
thought* 

CARE. 

Ye  Sisters,  ye  neither  can  enter,  nor  dare; 
But  the  keyhole  is  free  to  the  entrance  of  Care. 

(CAMS  rfwogpearr.) 

WAST, 

Ye,  grisly  old  Sisters,  be  banished  from  here  i 

CFTTILT. 

Beside  thee,  and  bound  to  thee,  I  shall  appear! 

jrccEssrrr. 
At  your  heels  is  Necessity,  blight  in  her  breath. 

1HE  THREE. 

The  clouds  are  in  motion,  and  cover  each  star! 

Behind  there,  behimd  !  from  afar,  from  sfar, 

He  eometh,  ow  Brother,  he  comes,  he  is  —  Death  ! 

FAUOT  (in  tke  Palace). 

Four  saw  I  come,  but  those  that  went  were  three  ; 
The  sease  of  what  they  said  was  hid  from  me, 
But  something  like  **JV«e«**%**  I  heard  ; 
Thereafter,  "/teatfV  *  gloomy,  threatening  word  ! 
It  sounded  hollow,  spectrally  subdued  : 
Nor  jet  have  I  my  liberty  made  good  : 
If  I  could  banish  Magic's  fell  creations, 
And  totally  unlearn  the  incantations,  — 
Sto®d  I,  0  Nature!  Man  alone  in,  thee, 
Then  were  it  worth  one's  while  a  man  to  be  ! 


Ere  in  the  Obscure  I  sought,  such  was  T,  — 
Ere  I  had  cursed  the  world  so  wickedly. 
Now  fills  the  air  so  many  a  haunting  shape, 
That  no  one  knows  how  best  lie  may  escape. 
"What  though  One  i>ay  with  rational  brightness 

beams, 

The  Night  entangles  us  in  webs  of  dreams. 
From  our  young  fields  of  life  we  come,  elate : 
There  croaks  a  bird:  what  croaks  he?    Evil  fate? 
By  Superstition  constantly  insriared, 
It  grows  to  us,  and  warns,  and  is  declared. 
Intimidated  thus,  we  stand  alone.  — 
The  portals  jar,  yet  entrance  is  there  none. 

Is  any  one  here  ? 

CARE. 

Yes !  must  be  my  reply, 

FAITST. 

And  thou,  who  art  them,  then  f 

CAEE. 

Well— -here  am  L 

FAUST. 

Araunt ! 

CAEE. 

I  am  where  I  should  be. 

FAUST. 

(First  angry,  then  compound,  addressing  himself.} 
Take  care,  and  speak  no  word  of  sorcery  1 

CARE. 

Though  no  ear  should  choose  to  hear  me, 
Yet  the  shrinking  heart  must  fear  me: 
Though  transformed  to  mortal  eyes, 
Grimmest  power  1  exercise. 
On  the  land,  or  ocean  yondrr,  < 

I,  a  dread  companion,  wander, 
Always  found,  yet  never  sought, 
Praised  or  cursed  as  I  have  wrought  I 
Hast  thou  not  Care  already  known  ? 

EICHARD  HENRY  STODDAED 

WAS  born  at  Hin^bam,  Massachusetts.    He  has 
of  late  resided  in  Kew  York,  where,  having  pre- 
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collection  of  poem<s  entitled  Fttt  Primfa.  In 
18->2  a  collection  of  the  author1!*  matarer  Pmm$ 
Appdfhifl  from  the  press  of  Tfcknor  and  Co.  The 

verseH  of  ur>  j$k  Kidard  are  «oiiiposeil  with  skill 
isi  a  poetfc  school  of  which  Kpufc*  may  be  placed 

at  the  head.  He  has  a  f>nf]ne*w  For  ptietic  luxu- 
ries, and  his  reader  frequently  partirifttte**  In  his 
enjoyment.  He  has  achieveil  «orae  $uc,*eds  in  the 

difficult  province  of  the  Ode,  and  has — an  e*jisa!!v 
rare  uccoinpllshnient — touched  seTeral  delicate 
themes  in  song  with  graceful  simplicity. 


Divined  Aiftemn  !  wlio  may  ikeieii  thee  Bast* 
For  ever  changeful  o'er  tins  eluuigdfai  globe  I 

Who  gneaa  thy  certain  crown,  thy  feYorite  crest; 

The  fashion  of  thy  many-colored  robe  f 
Sometimes  we  see  thee  stretetied  upon  Uie  ground, 

In  fading  vootls  where  *rorns  patter  fiwL 
Droppi»g(to  feed  thy  tiuky  boars  around, 

Crunching  among  the  leave*  the  rij*eae«l  nui.it; 
Sometimes  at  work  where  ancient  granny-Hoars 

Are  ope:  A  wide,  a  thresher  stout  and  hale, 

Whitened  with  elwff  Hpwrfted  from  thy  Hull, 
While  south  winds  sweep  aloi;g  the  dusty  fl«x>re  ; 
And  8o:nefime»  fast  asleep  at  noontMe  hours, 

Pillowed  oa  shemres,  aud  shaded  from  the  heat, 

With  Ple-.ty  at  thy  feet, 

Braidii.g  a  coronet  of  oaten  straw  mud  lowers! 
What  time,  emerging  fiom  a  low  hung  etoud, 

The  shining  chariot  of  the  Son  was  driven 
Slope  to  its  goal,  and  Day  in  reverence  bowed 

His  burning  forehesui  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  ;  — 
Then  I  beheld  thy  presence  foil  revealed, 
Slow  trudging  homeward  ofer  a  stobble-IMd  ; 
Around  ttiy  bnowf  to  slia  le  it  from  the  west, 

A  wisp  of  straw  entwi*ted  in  a  crown  ; 

A  golden  wheat-sheaf,  slipping  slowly  down, 
Hogged  tight  against  thy  waist,  and  on  thy  breast, 
Linked  to  a  belt,  an  earthen  flagwi  swung  ; 

And  o'er  thy  shoulder  flung, 
Tied  by  their  sterns*  a  bundle  of  great  peam, 

Bell  shaped  and  streaky,  some  rich  oraiard's  pride  ; 

A  heavy  bunch  of  grapes  on  either  side, 

Aeroaa  each  arm,  tugged  downward  by  the  load, 
Their  glossy  leaves  blown  off  by  wandering  airs  ; 

A  yellow-rinded  lemon  in  thy  right, 

In  thy  left  hand  a  siekk  caught  the 

Keen  as  the  HWM»  which  glowed 

Along  the  ieWs  of  night: 

One  moment  seen,  the  sha«1owv  TO.*iisqiie  wts  flown, 
And  I  was  left,  as  now,  to  meditate  alone. 

Hark  t  hark  !  —  I  hear  the  reapers  in  a  row, 
Shouting  their  harvest  carols  blithe  and  Ion*!, 
Cutting  the  rustled  maize  wboae  crests  are  bowed 

With  ears  o'ertass-elled,  eoon  te  be  laid  low  ; 

Ooofeed  earthward  now,  tne  orchards  <irocp  tkeir 


"With  reti-cheek  fraits,  Trhile  &r  cdoug  the  wall, 

Fall  in  the  south,  ripe  plains  and  petiches  fall 
In  tufted  grass  where  i&iigamg  lads  carouse  ; 
And  down  the  p  istures,  w&ei«  the  liotee  goes  round 

His  rii.g  of  tun,  beneath  the  mosty  slieo, 

Old  eider-|»es3ses  work  with  emky  din, 
Oozh.g  in  vats,  and  apples  heap  the  ground  ; 

And  hour  by  hour,  a  basket  on  his  head, 
Up-clambering  to  the  spout,  the  ploughnmn  poors 
them  iul 

Bweelrseeated  uciuds  finom  meadows  newly  mown 
Blow  eastward  now  :  and  aow  for  muMj  a.  day    , 
The  fields  will  be  alive  wit  It  wains  of  hay 

And  stacks  not  all  unmeet  for  Amnmn's  throne  ! 

The  granges  will  be  crowded,  and  the  men 
Half-smothered,  as  -they  tread  it  from  the  top  ; 


And  then  the  w«ns  will  go,  and  come  again, 

And  go  and  eoine  uiitil  they  ei*d  the  cio(x 
Aud  wiiere  the  ioelt»ns  stud  toe  garden  vi..e, 

CrcMik-neeked  or  glob^',  smaller  carts  will  wait, 

Soon  to  be  uiged  o*erlo«ded  to  the  gate 
Where  apples  drying  on  the  stages  shiue  ; 
And  eliiltJreii  icwn  will  go  at  eve  and  »<»rn 
And  set  their  snares  Jbr  quaiis  with  ImiU  of  eora  ; 
And  when  the  hou»e~dog  snufis  a  distant  hare, 

O'errnii  the  gorgeous  ww-te  with  noisy  glee; 

And  when  the  walnuts  ri|»ara,  climb  a  tree, 

And  Alike  the  bnuicbes  b.irel 
And  by  and  by,  when  northern  winds  *ire  ont, 

Great  fires  will  roar  in  chimneys  huge  at  night, 
While  ehairs  draw  ronud,  and  pleasw,ut  tales  are 

told: 
And  niits  and  apples  will  be  pa§»ed  about, 

Until  the  household,  drowsy  wi.h  delight^ 
Ci^eep  oJT  to  bed  a-eold  1 

Sorereign  of  Seasons!  Moiarch  of  the  Earth! 
bteward  of  bi>in,teom  Mature,  who^e  rich  alms 
Are  aboweied  upon  as  from  th^"  liberal  palms, 

Until  ©or  spirits  overflow  with  mirth! 

I^f  iitest  Autumn  !  while  our  gan.er*  burst 

With  pleuteuos  harvesting,  and  heaped  iasrease, 

We  lift  our  eyes  to  thee  tliroegli  gratefol  tear& 

World-wide  m  b*w«§*  vouch«ttfe  to  Twit  first, 

And  lit  ger  bst  lo.  g  o'er  our  realm  of  Peace, 

Where  freedom   calmly  sits,  and  beckons  oa  the 
Yearsl 


I  saw  two  maidens  ut  the  "kirk, 

And  both  were  fair  a  d  sweet: 
One  io  tier  wedding  robe, 

And  one  In  her  wiadittg  sheet. 

The  eh<«sters  sarg  the  hymn, 
The  sacred  rites  weie  tead, 
And  <>ii«  for  life  to  Life, 

And  one  to  Dmtli  was  wed. 

They  were  borne  to  fteir  "bridal 
In  lor  elines*  and  blowm  ; 

One  in  a  merry  castle, 
The  oilier  a  solemn  tomb. 

One  on  the  morrow  woke 
In  a  world  of  sin  and  pain  ; 

But  the  other  was  happier  far, 
And  never  woke  again! 


Mr.  Stoddard  lias  published,  since  the  previ- 
ous notice,  Smg%  &f  Summer  (TIcknor  & 
Fields,  1857);  Town  <md  Conntry,  and  tk* 
Vme*  m  &*  p>ix  A  Eilwtnls,  1857); 

Tkf  Mng\  JBeU  (Hew  York,  1868).  The  last 
is  &  narrmtf  ¥6  poem  IB  rhyme,  exhibiting  with 
madb  felicity,  in  a  series  of  picturesque  illustrar 
tiooa,  the  seareli  After  Imppiness  of  a  monarch. 
0f  the  Middle  Ages,  in  whose  palace  a  IwII  was 
msed,  to  be  rung  only  when  he  was  perfectly 
hftppy.  The  usual  pursuits  of  a  sovereign  are 
depicted  in  love,  and  war,  and  affairs  of  sttte; 
but  t!*e  bell,  pointing  the  moral  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  life,  is  rang  only  at  the  last,  or  the 
hour  of  death.  uThus,>7  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  poel's  critics,  "  tlie  pursuit  of  pleasure — 
the  inward  history  of  nlino0t  erery  mortal — is 
ailegorically  expressed  in  this  poem;  and  not 
only  does  the  anthor  depict  in  this  guise  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  future,  but  also  the 
memory  of  past  joys.  To  oar  mind,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  work  more  touching  than  the 
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king's  fond  mmembraiiee  of  Ms  young  queen, 
whom,  while  living,  he  endured,  but  whom, 
when  dead,  he  loved.  Mr.  Stodftord  has  given 
to  the  public,  in  the  JTii^V  IHf,  a  series  of 
most  delicate  suggestive  pictures,  which  will 
cara&e  the  render  to  often  pause  and  wonder 
whether,  alter  all,  he,  like  King  Felir,  is  not 
also  awaiting  the  Uissfnl  moment  when  he  can 
bid  hi»  *  happy  beli7  to  sound,  and  whether  he 
too  will  only  bear  its  tones  upon  his  death-bed." 
Mr.  Stoddard  has  also  published  The  Life, 
Travel^  and  Bool*  of  Alexander  Von  Sum- 
$oUt  (New  York,  Faidd  &  Oarleton,  1859), 
published  anonymously,  with  an  introduction  by 
Bayard  Taylor;  The  Lwe$  and  Heroine*  of  the 
Poets  (S^w  York,  Derby  &  Jackson,  royal  8vo, 
1861),  an  illustrated  holiday  book,  biographical, 
critical,  and  descriptive,  written  with  a  poet's 
appreciation  of  the  subject;  and  Adventure*  in, 
Fairy  Land,  a  JBo®%  for  Tirvng  People.  Mr. 
Stodckrd's  next  publication  was  a  felicitous 
poem  in  memory  of  President  Lincoln. 

**  In  later  years  Mr.  Btoddwd  has  edited 
four  Ydnnm  of  poetic  sdteetk>M:  Mekdim 
®nd  Jfeifr^sfe,  /nm  tAe  OUL  M^luk 

Po€t%,  1865 ;  Tk®  LnU  Pmte,  1866,  a 

i»ll©etk»  of  the  minor  British  poets  from 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Alexander  Smith  to  Jea» 
Ingdtew  and  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne ;  a 
mew  edition  of  Qrimolf*  P&ete  and  Poetry  of 
Av^ricmj  1872,  which  inserts  poems  from 
twenty- three  additional  authors,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  represent,  or  even  mention,  the  many 
works  of  the  older  poets  issued  since  the  former 
edition;  and  Griwol$8  Female  PoeU  of 
America,  1 873.  His  minor  writings  comprise,  in 
two  quarto  yolumes.  The  Story  of  Little  Red 
MMing  Jffood,  and  The  Children  in  the  Wood, 
both  told  in  verse,  3865;  and  the  story  of  Pttt- 
n@m  the  Bold,  1870.  In  the  following  year  ap- 
peared The  Book  of  the  £a*t,  and  Other  1  otvt$, 
eontaining  the  riper  fruits  of  his  poetic  genius, 
as  The  Children  of  Isis;  Adsum,  a  poem  to  the 
memory  of  Thackeray;  Tlie  Country  Life,  etc. 
He  edited  The  AMine  for  several  years.  Th* 
King's  Bell  has  been  acceptably  translated  into 
German  by  Adolph  Strodtmann. 

Mra  Elizabeth  Btoddard  is  the  anthor  of  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  magazines,  and  of 
several  novels:  TheMorgewms,  1862;  Tiro  Mtn, 
1865 ;  and  Temple  Horn^  1867.  She  also  as- 
sisted her  husband  in  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  for  1869,  The  Keepmke;  and  has  con- 
tributed some  pleasing  poems  to  tie  leading 
magazines, 

**THK   KIN6TS   BELL. 

Prince  Felix  at  his  father's  death  was  king. 
So  he  commanded  all  the  bells  to  ring 
A  jubilant  pealt  and  bade  his  heralds  gay, 
From  that  time  forward  every  happy  day 
Should  so  be  honored.     "  Not  an  hour  will  pass, 
Nay.  scarce  the  turning  of  the  smallest  glass, 
Without  the  merry  clamour  of  my  bells, 
In  sooth  I  fear  they'll  banish  funeral  knells. 
And  set  the  mourners  dancing!     I  shall  be 
So  happy  the  whole  world  will  envy  me/* 

Thus  spake  the  new-made  monarch,  and  indeed 
He  had  some  grounds  to  justify  his  creed. 
Imprimis,  he  was  young;  and  youth,  we  know, 
Cannot  be  wretched,  if  it  would  be  so, 
For  grant  it  sometimes  weeps,  and  seems  to  pine, 
It  feels  through  all  its  royal  self,  like  wine. 


I  Then  be  was  rich  as  Croesus;  bags  of  gold 
j   Heaped  up  his  treasury,  and  wealth  untold 
I   Smouldered  In  guarded  chests  of  precious  Atones, 
And  blazed  like  stars  in   sceptres,  crowns,  and 

thrones. 

Powerful,  and  rich,  and  young  —  in  short  a  King, 
0  happy  man  I  why  should  the  bells  not  ring? 

He  built  himself  a  palace,  like  his  state, 
Magnificent,  with  many  a  marble  gate; 
A  great  dome  in  the  centre,  and  thereon 
A  gilded  belfry,  shining  like  the  sun, 
Ami  in  it  hung  a  bell  of  wondrous  tone, 
From  which  a  silken  cord  ran  to  his  throne: 
Nor  only  there,  bat  o'er  his  royal  bed. 
(0  how  unlike  the  sword  above  the  head 
Of  that  unhappy  king  of  olden  time!) 
"  My  people  will  be  deafened  by  its  chime," 
Qnoth  he,  when  all  was  done.     And  BOW  began 
That  perfect  life,  nofe«yet  Toucnsafed  to  man. 
He  chose  his  ministers  as  ntonarchs  should, 
Among  the  oldest  men.  the  great  and  good, 
An<l,  placing  in  their  hands  the  reins  of  State, 
Charged  tfa  -m  to  make  bis  people  good  and  great. 

*  For  me/  he  thought,  *  an  idle  life  is  best ; 
Tbey  lore  to  bustle — let  them,  I  shall  re^t.7 
He  lolled  upon  his  couch  with  dreamy  eyes, 
Watching  he  cared  not  what —  the  summer  skies, 
The  nest  of  swans,  the  fountain's  rise  and  fall, 
Or  even  the  sunlight  shifting  on  the  wall. 
Perchance  he  ordered  music;  at  the  word 

His  fancy,  flattered  from  its  trance,  was  stirred 
And  quickened  with  sweet  sounds,  from  harp  and 

In  e, 

Or  some  sweet  Toice  that-  chid  the  music  mute. 
Ten  times  a  day  he  stretched  his  hand  to  ring 
The  hell,  he  felt  so  gl»id,  but  some  slight  thing  — 
A  buzzing  gnat — the  wind  too  cold  or  hot — 
Deterred  him  till  the  impulse  was  forgot. 

*  Have  you  been  happy  ?*  something  seemed  to  say 
At  night :  *I  see  you  haTe  not  rung  to-day/ 

"I  must  have  been  too  idle/'  he  replied; 
And  Mien,  at  dawn ;   **  I  will  arise  and  ride 
A  league  or  two  in  the  dew  and  morning  wind, 
'Twill  freshen  and  revive  my  drowsy  mind." 
He  called  a  sleeping  groom,  who  cursed  his  fate, 
And  bade  him  take  his  courser  to  the  gate, 
That  he  might  mount  unseen,  and  ride  away, 
Before  the  court  was  stirring  for  the  day. 
The  courser  soon  was  saddled,  and  the  groom 
Returned,  still  yawning,  to  the  monarch's  room, 
But  found  him  fast  asleep,  so  back  he  crept, 
And  late  that  day  both  groom  and  monarch  slept. 
*****  * 

*Twas  known  next  morning  that  the  king  was 

ill. 

The  people  caught  the  whisper,  as  they  will, 
But  earing  little  for  the  affairs  of  kings, 
Soon   went   their  ways,   and    thought   of   other 

things. 

In  his  still  chamber,  darkened  from  the  day, 
Low  in  his  bed  of  state  the  sick  man  lay; 
A  grave  physician  stood  beside  bis  bed, 
(He  who  first  told  him  that  the  queen  was  dead, 
The  prince  was  born,)  the  prince,  too,  pale,  dis- 
tressed, 

But  hoping,  as  youth  always  does,  the  best. 
"  You  took  the  prize,  I  hear."     His  father  spoke, 
"  Ay.  sir,  but  rather  by  a  lucky  stroke, 
Than  any  skill  or  prowess  of  my  own/' 
«*  You'll  have  another  soon  —  I  mean  the  throne." 
"May  Heaven  preserve  you  long  I  "     He  quickly 

chid 

The  foolish,  loving  prayer : «'  Blay  Heaven  forbid  I" 
Next  day  "The  king  is  worse,"  the  rumour  ran ; 
And  now  it  touched  the  people,  who  began 
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To  a*k  his  ailment.     Would  lie  aoon  be  well? 
What  diil  the  doctor  think?  but  none  coul*i  telL 
He  knew  not  what  Jo  think,  with  all  hi*  skill 

He  only  knew  with  them  —  the  king  was  ill, 
The  cau«e  wfifrrof,  the  core,  lie  couM  not  reach, 
Though  in  his  day  a  wry  famous  leech; 
So  to  Ills  books  he  went,  what  Galen  thought 
To  fee,  and  what  jrreat  Avifauna  taught, 
Cardanus  Paracehua  learned  by  heart, 
Ail  mighty  powers  of  the  Healing  Art, 
Compounding   drugs,   pills,   powders   with  long 


And   ^welt«*ring  like  &  eraith  above  Ms  cheznic 

flames  ! 

The  third  day's  rumour  was/*  The  king  will  die  " 
It  pasped  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  many  a  sigh; 
Each  had  some  tale  to  tell,  some  proof  to  bring, 
How  happy  all  had  been  since  he  was  king. 
**  Do  you  remember  now  seven  y«*ars  :  go, 
The  famine-winter  when  we*  suffered  f  o, 
He  melted  «p  his  plate  to  buy  us  bread, 
And  sold  the  golden  crown  from  off  his  bead 
To  keep  life  in  us,  who  must  else  have  died?" 
44  God  bless  him,  yea  !  "  Ms  earnest  listener  cried  ; 
"And,  later,  when  the  Pestilence  was  here, 
(I  never  shall  forget  thai  fatal  year, 
My  wife  died  then,  €od  rest  her  soul  mbove  !  ) 
There  never  was  such  courage,  so  much  love 
As  his,  for  us  his  people,  when  we  lay 
Crowding  with  deaths  each  minute  of  the  dmy  ! 
Fear  made  all  selfi>h,  flying  for  their  lives, 
Wives  from  their  husbands,  husbands  from  their 

wives, 

The  mother  from  her  child,  de**pite  its  moan  ; 
The  dying  and  the  dead  were  left  alone  I 
But  he  —  was  ever  such  a  king  before?  — 
He  went  from  street  to  street,  from  door  to  door, 
Physician,  nurse,  and  friend  ;  no  wretched  deii 
P&ssed  by,  cor  shrank  from  the  most  desperate 

mem; 
Moistened  their  lips  with  water;   brought  iheia 

wine; 

And  talked  —  the  Bishop  never  talked  so  line 
In  his  long  robe  at  Easter,  when  he  stands 
Blessing  the  world  with  much-bejewelled  hands  I 
Don't  tell  me,  sirs,—  -he  is  the  best  of  kings." 
From  this  the  gossip  parsed  to  oilier  things; 
One  of  the  youth  of  Felix  strove  to  tell, 
Another  babbled  of  his  famous  bell, 
(All  knew,  alas!  that  folly  of  their  king,) 
How  strange  it  was  th«*y  never  beard  it  ring, 
Not  even  when  the  victory  was  won, 
Koron  his  marriage,  —  no,  nor  birthday  of  his  son  ! 
And  BOW  their  thoughts  the  prince  and  queen 

divide  ; 

How  fair  and  good  she  was,  how  young  she  died: 
How  valiant  he,  —  no  knight  could  ride  him  down, 
So  h;mdsomet  too,  his  golden  ttair  his  crown. 
"  What  better  king  than  lie  can  we  deem  1 
May  he  be  happy  —  liappy  as  Iiis  sirel  " 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"Give  over,  sir/*  the  sick  man  saM  at  las*; 
**  The  hour  when  drugs  would  do  nie  good  is  past, 
You  know  not  my  disease,  —  and  yet  'tis  rife." 
To  which  ike  leech  :  **  What  is  it,  sire  !  "  "  *TIs 

Life." 

u  There  is  no  cure  for  that.**  "There  is  but  ene." 
"iJear  Father  I  say  not  so/*  exclaimed  his  son, 
His  sorrow  fainting  in  a  storm  of  sights, 
The  wild  tears  raining  from  his  clouded  eyes, 
**  There's  nothing,  boy,  to  weep  for;  if  there  be, 
'Tis  Life,  not  Death  ;  weep  for  yourself,  not  me. 
That  I  must  die,  is  but  &  little  thing, 
Mot  so  that  JOE  must  Eve,  and  be  a  Kingl  ** 


Here  f»ome  one  entered  with  m  wiirlcing  face, 
To  say  the  Bishop  waited,     "Tell  liiNiirji.ee  — 
With  all  tiie  reverent**  lliat  befit «  hi«  Mate, 
Tli e  great,  gocwl  man  !• — he  comes  too  t»oon,  or  late: 
Too  BOOB  —  to  bury  me,  too  lute  —  to  fcave: 
But  bltl  him  come  to-morrow  — to  my  grave! 
Enough  of  him  — Who'll  lift  me  up  in  b»d! 
I'm  troublesome  I  know."     Hs  raided  his  head  — 
The  weeping  prince — with  more  than  woman's 

care, 

Kipslng  with  loving  lips  his  silver  hair! 
And  there  he  sat  —  A  fiiteou*  flight  to  see, 
1'ropped  up  beneath  his  gilded  campy, 
\tbo*e  purple  shadow  o'er  hit  features  fell, 
And  near  him  hung  the  cord  to  ring  the  happy 

bell* 

**  Look  up,  my  son,"  the  dying  king  began: 
**  Weep  not,  but  take  what'*  coming  like  a  man. 
/do  and  have:  you  do  not  Ite&rme  sigh, 
I  know  too  much  <ifwlife —  to  fear  to  die; 
Enough  to  say  »o»e  bitter  things  —  all  true; 
But  wherefore  should  I  say  them,  arid  to  youl 
You  could  not  look  at  life  through  my  old  eyes, 
Nor  would  my  early  follies  make  you  wise. 
Youth  will  be  youth,  however  age  may  prate; 
'Twill  learn  like  sge,  perchance,  bui  learn  too 

late! 

Besides,  I  love  you  so  I  can  not  bear 
To  darken  your  young  days  with  future  care. 
|  Ho,  keep  the  dew,  the  freshness  of  your  heart, 
As  something  precious,  which  must  soon  depart; 
Be  —  happy,  If  you  are  so,  while  you  may: 
For  me,  I  have  not  seen  one  happy  dny  I 
Start  not,  aor  ask  the  solemn  reasons  why  — 
Time  flies  t«w>  fast — you'll  know  them  by  sad  by. 
This  I  mU  smy,  —  I  must,  for  it  is  true,  — 
Cotdd  I  haT©  huppy  been,  it  were  with  you^ 
Whom   I  have   loved — you   never  guessed   how 

well !  — 

Almost  enough  to  ring  my  silent  bell! 
You'll  wear  mj  crow®  to-Morrow  —  Take  it  mow, 
O  may  it  sic  less  heavy  on  jour  brow 
Than  mine  !  (See,  feel  how  thin  my  hair  is  worn !) 
Why  every  jewel  ia  it  is  a  thorn  1 
Remember  wfeat  I've  taught  in  my  poor  way  — 
(Would  I  had  strength,  1  have  so  much  to  say !) 
The  office  of  a  king  —  what  must  he  be  — 
How  good  and  wise  a  man,  how — unlike  me!  " 
"  Bear  Father !  "  cried  the  prince,  up  looking  then 
With  reTerent  eyes.  **  you  are  the  best  of  men, 
May  I  be  half  so  goo4 !  "  "  Be  better,  sir. 
Follow  —  but  hark,  what's  that  ?     I  hear  a  stir, 
A  sound  like  summer  rain  of  many  feet, 
And  the  low  hum  of  voices  in  the  street.** 
**  It  is  your  people,  sire,  who  gather  tbere, 
(Throw  up  the  casemate,  you,  and  give  kirn  air,) 
Knowing  feow  ill  yoa  —  were,  (tb«  news  wmtM  fly,,) 
To  sinow  their  lore —  they  MJ,  before  you  die." 
«  My  people  love  »e  then  !  "  **  Ah  Father!  yes.** 
**  Weil,  that  Is  something,  if  not  happiness." 
He  elo«e«i  his  eyes  a  »o»ent»  bowed  his  head, 
And  moved  his  silent  tips :  at  last  he  said : 
"  Sit  by  my  aide  — just  there,  and  now  your  hand ; 
When  one  is  going  to  a  distant  land  — 
As  I  am  now  —  he  loves  to  have  a  friend  — 
A  aom,  say, —  as  he  starts,  to  cheer  hint  to  the  eaid 
Speak  kindly  of  me  after  I  am  gone, 
A  ail  see  my  name  be  graven  on  the  stone, 
*  Ivrwux;*  niind*  not  4  Faux,'  —  thai  would  be 
A  cruel,  Ijimg  epitaph  for  nae. 
And  yet  1  know  not,  for  methinks  I  seem 
Slowly  awaking  from  the  stmmgest  dream ; 
The  mystery  of  my  life  is  growing  clear ; 
Something  —  it  may  be  Happiness — is  near. 
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I  hear  mwh  Iiemvenly  music!  .  .  "Did  you  speak? 
Wlw's  ahi.iiog  yonder?  Look  J  "     His  voice  grew 

weak, 

Died  to  a  wbiftper,  while  his  swimming  sight 
Strained  through  the  darlciiesg  10  a  shape  of  light, 
Floating  aerottrt  the  chamber  10  his  bed, 
"Agivt!"  —  he  clutched  the  cord,  and  fell  buck  — 


Striking-  in  death  the  Srst  stroke  of  his  knelL 
Thus  Frlix  rang  at  last  the  happy  b«!l, 

**TmB  CUTLBIIEJC  or  wit  —  nrox  THE  TOOK  OP  THE  EAST. 
Tjphon  and  Osiris 
Children  were  of  Isi?», 
Brothers  and  gods,  twin-bora,  the  rulers  of  her 

land, 
"Which  p?ospered,  nothing  loath, 

Under  both, 
For  each  the  sceptre  held  with  equal  hand. 

Now  Typfctn  and  Osiris 

With  ikeir  grea*  mother  I«is 
Dwell:  is  tbe  cities  one,  and  one  in  tbe  broad 

plains 
Whereon  a  subject  race, 

JUmhk  of  face, 
Was  bondsman  unro  him  in  ancient  chains. 

Said  Tjphfw*  omee  <*  Isis  : 
**  This  ferotlrer  mine,  Osiris, 
B@es  wr«Bg  ft*  ke«p  this  people  so  long  beneath 

liia  j  oke. 
Tuey  fetch  him  corn  and  oil, 

Tor  him  they  toil, 
While  idle  mil  the  jear  he  ait.-.'*   So  Typhon  spoke. 

To  Typbon  then  spake  Isis: 
**  My  BOH  he  is.  Osiris, 
As  thou  BJJ  goo,  —  both  3o?edf  but  neither  less 

nor  more. 
If  bis  these  bondsmen  born, 

Their  oil  and  corn,  — 
Wh©  bailt  jour  palaces  tbsLt  line  the  shore? 

•*If  not  the  tribe/*  said  Isis, 

•*  That  labors  for  Osit  is, 
Barbaric,  —  a  iaurtibetterr  as  nearer  Ua  than  these. 

All  daj  tbej  turn  your  wheels, 

And  your  proud  keels 
They  lay,  and  plough  for  you  the  dangerous  seas! 

"  Tvphoo  a®d  Osiris  !  " 
Said  i  be  sad  goddess  Isis, 
**  Ckildrem  of  mine,  unnatural,  unwise  as  men,  no 

more! 
Let  e«h  still  fill  bis  throne, 

And  rule  his  own: 
There  must  be  peace  between  yon  as  before/* 

To  Typbon  and  Osiris 
The  solemn  voice  of  Isis 
Was  as  a  wind  unheeded,  —  no  sooner  come  than 

gone! 
Speaking  their  own  rash  words, 

They  drew  their  swords, 
And,  calling  eaeh  his  millions,  led  them  on. 

"OTyphon!  O  Osiris!" 
Cried  out  their  mother  Isis; 
But  neither  heard  her  warning,  for  each  with 

desperate  hand 
Struck  at  the  other's  heart,  — 

No  one  could  part; 
So  war  and  waste  and  want  were  in  the  land. 

In  all  the  years  of  Isis 
And  Typhon  and  Osiris, 

Never  sueh  dreadful  battle,  such  courage,  suck 
despair  ; 


Brothers  wirh  brothers  figutfng, 

In  blood  delighting,  — 
Razed  cities,  temples  sacked,  death  everywhere! 

So  Typhon  and  Osiris 
Before  the  troubled  Isis 
Fought  four  dark  years  together,  each  bloodier 

than  the  last  : 
Till  stronger  Typhon's  swords 

Ami  cunning  words 
Prerailed,  and  pale  Osiris  fell  aghast  ! 

Then  Typhon  flew  Osiris 

Before  the  weeping  Isis, 
And  after  he  was  dead  by  night  the  body  stole  ; 

Whereat  who  followed  him 

Limb  from  limb 
Dismembered,  —  hoping  so  to  slay  the  sonl. 

Thus  Typbon  reitt  Osiris, 
To  the  great  %rief  of  Isis, 
And  thus  his  mangled  body  was  scattered  through 


One  had  his  crowned  head, 

And  one  instead 
His  swordless  hand,  —  but  rings  were  on  tHe  hand  ! 

So  Typhon  bid  Osiris 
Away  from  sorrowing  Isis, 
Who  straight  began  her  journeys,  —  North,  South, 

and  East,  and  West. 
O  mother  most  undone  ! 

Where  is  thy  son  t 
Where  the  dead  one  whose  tomb  is  in  thy  breast? 

Up  and  down  went  Isis 
^here  Typhon  and  Osiris 
Had  dwelt  before  their  trouble,  —  the  cities  and 

the  plains  ; 
But  in  no  pyramid 

His  bones  were  hid, 

Nor  where  his   bondsmen   wept,   without  their 
chains  I 

To  and  fro  went  Isis 

To  find  the  dead  Osiris, 
Along  her  one  great  river,  and  over  all  the  land. 

She  could  not  find  his  head, 

Nor  crown  instead, 
His  hand,  nor  the  rich  rings  were  on  his  hand  ! 

The  spirit  of  Osiris 
Came  in  a  dream  to  Isis, 
Saying,  **O  mighty  goddess!  why  is  your  heart 

so  sore  ? 
Why  do  you  weep  so,  mother? 

Because  my  brother, 
Typhon,  has  hid  my  body  ?     Weep  no  more. 

**  Immortal  mother,  Isis, 
/am  thy  son  Osiris, 
Twin-born,  —  the  king  with  Typhon,  who  rules 

the  land  alone. 
His  men  have  statues  made 

\Vhere  I  am  laid,  — 
A  piece  of  me  in  each,  —  one  by  his  throne/* 

She  woke,-  the  wiser  Isis, 
To  seek  and  find  Osiris, 
And  found,  as  he  had  promised,  the  idols  tall  and 

grim,  — 
His  shape  in  every  place,  — 

With  Typhon's  face  ! 
But  was  Osiris  there  ?  —  A  piece  of  him. 

After  her  dear  Osiris 
The  stern  and  wrathful  Isis 
Before  the  men  of  Typhon,  who  trembled  at  her 
ire, 
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Strode  up  and  down  the  landa  ; 

Wiili  her  strong  hands 
Their  idols  brake,  and  ess&t  them  in  the  fire! 

And  now  his  mother,  Isis, 
The  limbs  of  lost  Oairis 
Found,  —  in  every  statue  of  Mm  some  precious 

part; 
His  hemd  bj  Typlion's  throne; 

Beneaflh  a  stone 
His  hand  ;  elsewhere,  and  last  of  all,  his  heart! 

The  body  of  Osiris 

Bis  goddess-mother,  Isis, 
Laid  reverent  on  her  altar,  and  bowed  her  sacred 

head; 
Prayed  to  some  Power  unknown,  — 

Some  mwfwl  Throne,  — 
Then  rose  and  kissed  the  cold  lips  of  her  dead. 

The  soul  of  great  Osiris 
Came  back  again  to  Isis; 
The  mouth  with   breath   is  warm,  and  dares  to 

touch  her  own; 
He  stretches  out  his  hands; 

He  stands  —  stands  ! 
He  is  himself  once  more  and  on  his  throne. 

"Eternal  mother  Isis," 
Began  the  god  Osiris, 
**  Where  is  mj  brother  Tjphoa  f  n    And  Tjphom, 

**  I  am  here." 
He  wept,  —  "O  brother!  brother! 

O  mot  her!  mother!" 
And  Isis  wept,  —  Osiris  not  a  tear  ! 

"Typhon,"  eaid  Osiris, 
**And  thoe,  our  mother  Isis, 
"What  was  the  wrong  among  us  ?  —  but  righted  if 

it  be, 
(It  must  be,)  nmrae  it  not,  — 

It  i»  forgot 
Bj  Typhon  and  Osiris,  and,  mightiest  Ms,  tkee!  " 


(December  S-S4IS63,) 

I. 

The  Angel  came  bj  night, 

(Sneit  angeia  still  come  down!) 
And  like  a  winter  cloud 

Passed  over  London  town  ; 
Along  its  lonesome  streets, 

IV'  here  Want  had  ceased  to  weep, 
Until  it  reached  a  house 

"Where  a  great  man  lay  asleep;— 
The  man  of  all  his  time 

"Who  knew  the  most  of  Men,  — 
The  soundest  head  and  heart, 

The  siiarpesi*  kindest  pe&w 
It  paused  beside  his  bed, 

And  whispered  III  ills  ear; 
He  never  turned 

But  answered  "I 


Into  the  night  they  went. 

At  morning,  side  by  side* 
They  gained  the  snored  Plaee 

Where  the  greatest  Dead  abide; 
"Where  grand  old  H  outer  sits 

In  godlike  state  benign  ; 
Where  broods  in  endless  thought 

The  awful  Florentine ; 
Where  sweet  Cervantes  walks, 

A  smile  on  his  grave  face ; 
Where  gossips  quaint  Montaigne, 

TJte  wisest  of  his  raoe ; 


Where  Goethe  looks  through  all 

With  that  calm  eye  of  his; 
Where  —  little  seen  but  Light'  — 

The  only  Slsmkegpeare  is! 
When  the  new  Spirit  came, 

They  ask**d  him,  drawing  near, 
**  Art  thou  become  like  us  T  " 

He  answered,  *•  I  am  here." 


**TMB  cwjrrmY  Lira. 
Hot  what  we  would,  but  what  we  must, 

Makes  up  the  sum  of  living  ; 
Heaven  is  both  more  and  less  than  just 

In  taking  and  IE  giving. 

Swords  cleave  to  hands  that  sought  the  plough, 
And  laurels  miss  the  soldier's  brow. 

Me,  whom  the  city  holds,  whose  feet 

Have  worn  its  stony  highways, 
Familiar  with  its  loneliest  street,  — 

Its  ways  were  never  my  ways. 
My  cradle  was  beside  the  sea, 
And  there,  I  hope,  mj  grave  will  be, 

Old  homestead!  —  in  that  old,  gray  town, 

Thy  vane  is  seaward  blowing; 
Thy  slip  of  garden  stretches  down 

To  where  the  tide  is  flowing: 
Below  they  lie,  their  sails  all  furled, 
The  ships  that  go  about  the  world. 

Dearer  that  little  country  housa, 

Inland,  with  pines  beside  it; 
Some  peach-trees,  with  unfruitful  boughs, 

A  well,  with  weeds  to  hid©  it: 
No  flowers,  or  only  such  as  rise 
Self-sown,  —  poor  things  !  —  which  all  despise. 

Bear  country  home  !  can  I  forget 

The  least  of  thy  sweet  trifles? 
The  wind©w-vi»es  thai  eiaaber  yet, 

Whose  blooms  the  bee  still  riles  t 
The  roadside  blackberries,  grow  ing  ripe, 
And  in  the  woods  the  Indian  Pipe? 

Happy  the  man  who  tills  his  field, 

Content  with  rustic  labor  I 
Earth  does  to  him  her  fulness  yield, 

Hup  what  may  to  his  neighbor. 
Well  days  sound  nights,  —  oh!  can  tjtere  be 
A  lite  more  rational  and  free? 

Dear  country  life  of  child  and  man  ! 

For  both  the  best,  the  strongest, 
That  with  the  earliest  race  began, 

And  hast  outlived  the  longest: 
Their  cities  perished  long  ago; 
Who  the  first  fanners  were  we  know. 

Perhaps  our  Babels  too  will  fall; 

If  8%  no  lamentations, 
For  Mother  Earth  will  shelter  all, 

And  feed  the  unborn  nations! 
Yes,  and  the  swords  that  menace  now 
Wil  then  be  beaten  to  the  plough. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLEK 

Is  the  SOB  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  politician 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  to  whom,  in  I8M,  in 
connexion  -with  John  Daer  and.  tlie  l&fce  John  C, 
Speiwser,  was  intrusted  iiie  important  work  of  le- 
vying the  statutes  of  tlie  state  of  Kew  York,  &»d 
author  of  several  addresses  <ind  a  few  poetical 
©ontri  buttons  to  the  !>moeimtie  Be  view,  and 
other  periodicals. 

William  Allen  Butler  was  born,  in  Albany  IB 
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1825.  After  completing  his  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  his  law 
studies  in  the  office  of  his  father,  he  passed  a  year 
and  a  half  abroad.  Since  his  return  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Butler  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  poem  > 
and  is  also  a  spirited  prose  writer.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  .Democratic  Review  several  tran*- 
lations  from  Uhlaiul ;  to  the  Art-Union  Bulletin, 
The  Citie*  of  Art  and  tTie  Early  Artists,  a  serio 
of  biographical  and  critical  .sketches  of  the  Old 
Masters ;  and  to  the  Literary  World  a  few  pleasant 
sketches  of  travel,  with  the  title  Out-of-the-Way 
Place*  in  JEuro-pe,  and  several  humorous  pa^ 
in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  The  ColoneV*  Club. 

In  1850  he  was  the  author  of  Bamurtfv  Par- 
na&us  :  being  Confidential  Dixcloxures  of  the 
Prise  Comtuittee  on  the  Jenny  Lind  Song,  with, 
Specimens  </  leading  American  Poets  m  the  hap- 
piest  effulgence  of "their  genius  ;  a  poetical  squib, 
which  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions. 

TTHULKD. 

It  is  the  Poet  TJhlanfl  from  whose  wreathings 
Of  rarest  harmony,  I  here  have  drawn, 

To  lower  tones  and  less  melodious  breathings, 
Some  simple  strains  of  truth  and  passion  bornu 

His  is  the  poetry  of  sweet  expression, 

Of  clear  unfaltering  tune,  serene  mid  strong ; 

"Where  gentlest  thoughts  and  words  in  soft  proces- 
sion, 
Move  to  the  even  measures  of  his  song. 

Bclighting  ever  in  his  own  calm  fancies, 

He  sees  much  beauty  where  most  men  see  naught, 

Looking  at  Kature  with  familiar  glances, 
And  weavii.g  garlands  in  the  groves  of  Thought 

He  sings  of  Youth,  and  Hope,  and  high  Endeavor, 
He  sings  of  Love,  (oh,  crown  of  Poesie !) 

Of  Fate,  and  Sorrow,  and  the  Grave,  forever 
The  end  of  strife,  the  goal  or  Destiny. 

He  sings  of  Fatherland,  the  minstrel's  glory, 
High- theme  of  memory  and  hope  divine, 

Twiuing  its  fame  with  gems  of  antique  story, 
In  Suabian  songs  and  legends  of  the  Jthiuto ; 

In  Ballads  breathing  many  a  dim  tradition, 
^  Nourished  in  long  belief  or  Minstrel  rhymes, 
Fruit  of  the  old  Romance,  whose  gentle  mission 
Passed  from  the  earth  before  our  wiser  times. 

Well  do  ^they  know  his  name  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, 

And  plains  and  valleys  of  his  native  Land ; 
Part  of  their  nature  are  the  sparkling  fountains 
Of   his   clear   though^    with    rainbow'    fancies 
spanned 

His  simple  lays  oft  sings  the  mother  cheerful 

Beside  the  cradle  in  the  dim  twilight ; 
His  plaintive  notes  low  breathes  the  maiden  tearful 

With  tender  murmurs  in  the  ear  of  Night. 

The  hill-side  swain,  the  reaper  in  the  meadows, 
Carol  his  ditties  through  the  toilsome  day ; 

And  the  lone  hunter  in  the  Alpine  shadows, 
Recalls  his  ballads  by  some  ruin  gray. 

Oil  precious  gift  1  oh  wondrous  inspiration ! 

Of  all  high  deeds,  of  all  harmonious  things, 
To  be  the  Oracle,  while  a  whole  Nation 

Catches  the  echo  from  the  sounding  strings. 

Out^of  the  depths  of  feeling  and  emotion, 
Eises  the  orb  of  Song,  serenely  bright, 


As  who  beholds  across  the  tracts  of  ocean, 
The  golden  sunrise  bursting  into  light. 

Wide  is  its  magic  World — divided  neither 
By  continent,  nor  sea,  nor  narrow  zone ; 

Who  would  not  wish  sometimes  to  travel  thither, 
In  fancied  fortunes  to  forget  his  own  ? 

Since  1855,  Mr.  Butler  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  of  the 
law,  in  New  York,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  more  important  mercantile  interests  of  the 
city.     Though  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  these 
duties,  he  has  yet  found  time,  however,  occasion- 
ally to  contribute  to  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  always  with  marked  success.     The  poem  by 
which  he  is  most  widely  known  as  an  author, 
Nothing  to   Wear,  originally  published,  anony- 
mously, in  Harper* s  Weekly,  in  February,  1857, 
achieved  a  remarkable  popularity.      It  passed 
through  the  usual  ordeal  of  successful  anonymous 
works.     Like  Mackenzie^  uMan  of  Feeling," 
the  production  of  a  lawyer  in  active  practice, 
whose  literary  efforts  were  aside  from  his  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  claim 
which  compelled  the  poet  to  the  course  adopted 
by  the  English  novelist,  the  avowal  of  his  au- 
thorship in  self-defence,  to  prevent  the  appro- 
priation  by  others  of  the   productions  of   his 
pen.     It  was  followed  by  numerous  kindred 
efforts,    imitating,    if  not    adopting,    its   new, 
style  of  versification  and  poetical  treatment  of 
current  topics  and  popular  ideas.  The  editions  of 
the  poern  were  more  numerous  in  England  than, 
in  the  United  States.    Besides  the  handsomely 
printed  edition  of  Sampson  &  Co.,  a  cheap  issue 
had  an  immense  circulation  there,  and  a  broad 
sheet,  with  colored   cuts  exhibiting  the  salient 
points  of  the  satire,  was  first  issued  in  London, 
and  afterward  reproduced  in  Philadelphia.     It 
was  translated  into  French  prose  by  one  of  the 
Paris  feuilletonists,  and  into  German  verse,  some- 
what paraphrased,  and  with  adaptations  to  the 
meridian  of  the  translator. 

"Nothing  to  Wear  "  was  followed  by  a  poem 
of  similar  character,  entitled  Two  Millions.  As 
the  former  had  exhibited  the  fashionable  ex- 
travagance of  the  day,  and  its  moral  had  been 
accepted  by  the  public  with  the  interest  with 
which  it  listened  to  Hood's  plea  in  "The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,"*  so  the  latter  was  directed 
against  the  social  immoralities  attendant  upon, 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  prevalent 
rapid  development  of  material  interests.  u  Two 
Millions'*  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College,  and  de- 
.ivered  before  them,  July  28,  1858.  In  1859, 
Mr.  Butler  delivered  an  address  before  the  New* 
York  Bible  Society,  The  Bible  ly  Itself,  which 
was  published  at  the  request  of  the  society  (New 
York,  Carter  &  Brothers,  1860,  18mo,  pp.  32). 
fn  1860,  and  subsequently,  he  published  a  series 
of  papers,  Real  Life  in  New  York,  and  other 
sketches ,  in  the  New  York  Independent.  On© 
of  his  articles,  printed  in  this  journal,  written  on 
he  decease  of  President  Van  Buren,  with  whom 
le  had  been  intimately  acquainted,  was  publish- 


*  In  London,  "Nothing  to  "Wear"  was  published  with  a 
tatement  of  fashionable  extravagance,  taken  from  i  be  proceed- 
ngs  of  a  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  advertised  with  humanitariaa 
tracts  on  the  "Evils  of  the  Dress-Making  System.11 
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ed  separately,  with  the  title,  Martin  Van  Biiren  : 
Lawyer,  Statesman,  and  Man  (New  York,  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  18mo,  pp.  47). 

**Mr.  Butler  published  in  1871  Lawyer  and 
Client:  Their  Relation,  Rights,  and  Duties. 
Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  February  3, 
1871,  'before  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York, —  a  wise  and  practical  ex- 
position of  a  much-entangled  ethical  subject.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  a  volume  of  Poems, 
having  his  autograph  on  its  cover.  As  its  dedi- 
catory preface  first  brings  this  gifted  author 
face  to  face  with  the  great  public,  and  is  withal 
a  merited  tribute  to  a  pure-minded  and  modest 
scholar,  one  kindly  helpful  to  the  youngest  of 
the  literary  craft,- —  the  original  Editor  of  this 
work, — it  is  appended: 

"  To  EVERT  A.  DUYCKINCK.  I  inscribe  to  you, 
in  token  of  my  sincere  personal  regard,  this  vol- 
ume of  poems.  Many  of  them  were  written,  or 
their  material  gathered,  in  scenes  visited  long 
since  in  company  with  your  lamented  brother,  my 
cherished  friend,  George  L.  Duyckinck.  His  name, 
honorably  linked  with  your  own  in  our  American 
literature,  I  desire  affect  ionately  to  associate  with 
yours  on  this  introductory  page.  Others  of  them 
were  first  produced  in  connection  with  the  edi- 
torial labors  in  which  you  were  both  united.  The 
story  of  *The  Sexton  and  the  Thermometer*  you 
told  me  in  1849,  as  you  had  gathered  it  in  that 
circle  of  refined  good-humor  of  which  the  late  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis  was  the  genial  centre,  and  I  ver- 
sified it  at  your  request.  *  Nothing  to  Wear,' 
before  its  appearance  in  print,  was  submitted  to 
your  friendly  criticism,  with  an  honest  doubt  on 
my  part  whether,  in  attempting  to  k  shoot  folly  as 
it  flies/  the  shaft  I  was  aiming  might  not  prove 
wanting  in  weight,  polish,  or  momentum;  and 
your  kindly  suggestions  in  aid  of  my  intervention 
on  behalf  of  our  earliest  American  heroine,  in 
'Virginia's  Virgin,'  encourage  my  perhaps  for- 
lorn hope  that  her  almost  thread-bare  school-day 
story,  simply  told,  may  yet  find  listeners.  Know- 
ing, as  you  do,  that,  so  far  from  cultivating  poetry 
as  an  art,  or  authorship  as  a  pursuit,  1  have 
diverted  my  pen  from  the  strict  routine  of  profes- 
sional labor  only  at  rare  intervals  or  by  way  of 
mental  recreation,  you  will  take  my  volume  as  it 
is,  a  collection  of  verses,  prompted  mainly  by  oc- 
casional impulses  to  exhibit,  as  faithfully  as  I  could, 
objects  or  ideas  for  wh  ose  most  effective  representa- 
tion poetry  seemed  to  be  the  fittest  vehicle,  whether 
the  motive  was  narrative,  sentiment,  or  satire." 

Besides  the  introductory  ballad  of  Virginia's 
"Virgin, 

"So  dear  to  boyhood's  honest  trust, 
To  girlhood^s  tender  heart ! " 

and  the  closing  poem  of  The  Two  Cities  —  !N"ew 
York  and  Chicago  —  this  volume  consists  of 
four  collections :  Poems  of  Travel,  dated  1846-7 ; 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  containing  among  others 
At  Richmond  (in  1858),  and  The  Busts  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller;  Uhland  (1846),  with  Translations; 
and  Poems  of  the  City.  In  the  latter  are  Nothing 
to  Wear,  Two  Millions,  and  a  companion  piece, 
recently  published  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
entitled  tv General  Average:  A  South  Street 
Eclogue."  It  is  a  tale  of  mercantile  life,  wherein 
the  unscrupulous  wits  of  a  Yankee  merchant 
and  a  Jew  trader  come  in  collision,  to  the  discoin- 
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fiture  of  the  Jatter.  The  occasion  of  contention 
is  the  value  of  several  cases  rescued  by  the  for- 
mer from  the  wreck  of  a  steamer,  but  believed 
by  their  Jewish  owner  to  be  lost.  As  he  there- 
fore demands  tenfold  their  value,  he  exposes 
himself  to  the  exaction  of  forty  f>er  cent,  as  his 
proportionate  contribution  for  the  burden  of 
their  rescue,  known  as  "general  average."  It 
is  a  tale  with  a  stinging  moral  in  its  humor,  for 
the  overreaching  spirit  of  buyer  and  seller. 

The  other  published  works  of  Mr.  Butler  are : 
The  Bible  "by  Itself,  an  address  before  the  ISTew 
York  Bible  Society,  1860;  Martin  Van  Bywen, 
Lawyer,  Statesman,  and  Man,  1862,  — the  only 
biography,  thus  far,  of  that  eminent  statesman, 
and  giving  a  comprehensive,  though  brief,  view 
of  his  character  and  career.  Mr.  Butler  has 
made  many  contributions  to  the  periodical 
press,  yet  of  late  years  has  confined  himself 
very  closely  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

**  NOTHING  TO   WEAR. 

Miss  Flora  M'Flimsey,  of  Madison  Square, 
Has  made  three  separate  journeys  to  Paris, 
And  her  father  assures  me,  each  time  she  was  there, 
That  she  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Harris 
(Not  the  lady  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  history, 
Bat  plain  Mrs.  H.,  without  romance  or  mystery) 
Spent  six  consecutive  weeks,  without  stopping, 
In  one  continuous  round  of  shopping, — 
Shopping  alone,  and  shopping  together, 
At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather  y 
Por  all  manner  of  things  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head,  or  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her 

waist, 

Or  that  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced, 
Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  or  stitched  on  with  a  bow, 
In  front  or  behind,  above  or  below  ; 
For  bonnets,  mantillas,  capes,  collars,  and  shawls; 
Dresses  for  breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and  balls ; 
Dresses  to  sit  in,  and  stand  in,  and  walk  in ; 
Dresses  to  dance  in,  and  flirt  in,  and  talk  in; 
Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all; 
Dresses  for  Winter,  Spring.  Summer,  and  Fall;  — 
All  of  them  different  in  color  and  shape, 
Silk,  muslin,  and  lace,  velvet,  satin,  and  crape, 
Brocade  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material, 
Quite  as  expensive  and  much  more  ethereal; 
In  snort,  for  all  things  that  could  ever  be  thought 

of, 

Or  milliner,  modiste,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of, 
From  ten-thousand-franc  robes  to  twenty-sous 

frills ; 

In  all  quarters  of  Paris,  and  to  every  store, 
While  M'Flimsey  in  vain  stormed,  scolded,  and 

swore, 
They  footed  the  streets,  and  lie  footed  the  bills ! 

The  last  trip,  their  goods  shipped  by  the  steamer 

Arago, 
Formed,    M'Flimsey   declares,    the  bulk   of   her 

cargo, 

Not  to  mention-  a  quantity  kept  from  the  rest, 
Sufficient  to  fill  the  largest  sized  chest, 
Which  did  not  appear  on  the  ship's  manifest, 
But  for  which  the  ladies  themselves  manifested 
Such  particular  interest,  that  they  invested 
Their  own  proper  persons  in  layers  and  rows 
Of  muslins,  embroideries,  worked  under-clothes, 
GUoves,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  such,  trifles  as 

those;  , 
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Then,  wrapped  in  great  shawls,  like  Circassian 

beauties, 

Grave  good  by  to  the  ship,  and  go  by  to  the  duties. 
Her  relations  at  home  all  marvelled,  no  doubt, 
Miss^Flora  had  grown  so\enormously  stout 
For  an  actual  belle  and  a  possible  bride; 
But  tfie  miracle  ceased  when  she  turned  inside 

out, 
And  the  truth  came  to  light,  and  the  dry-goods 

beside, 
"Which,  in  spite  of  Collector  and  Custom-House 

sentry, 
Had  entered  the  port  without  any  entry. 

And  yet,  though  scarce  three  months  have  passed 

since  the  day 

This  merchandise  went,  on  twelve  carts,  up  Broad- 
way, 

This  same  Miss  M'Flimsey  of  Madison  Square, 
The  last  time  we  met  was  in  utter  despair, 
Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear! 

KOTHIKG  TO  WEAR  !     Now,  as  this  is  a  true  ditty, 
I  do  not  assert — this,  you  know,  is  between 

us  — 
That  she 's  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity, 

Like  Powers"  Greek  Slave  or  the  Medici  Venus; 
But  I  do  mean  to  say,  I  have  heard  her  declare, 
When  at  the  same  moment  she  had  on  a  dress 
Which  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  a  cent 

less, 
And  jewelry  worth  ten  times  more,  I  should 

guess. 

That  she  had  not  a  thing  in  the  wide  world  to 
wear! 

I  should  mention  just  here,  that  out  of  Miss  Flora's 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  adorers, 

I  had  just  been  selected  as  he  who  should  throw 

all 

The  rest,  in  the  shnde,  by  the  gracious  bestowal 
On  myself,  after  twenty  or  thirty  rejections, 
Of   those  fossil  remains    which    she  called  her 

"affections," 
And  that  rather  decayed,  but  well-known  work 

of  art, 

Which  Miss  Flora  petFisted  in  styling  her  *'  heart." 
So  we  were  engaged.  Our  troth  had  been  plighted. 
Not  by  moonbeam  or  starbeam,  by  fountain  or 

grove, 

But  in  a  front  parlor,  most  brilliantly  lighted. 
Beneath  the  gas  fixtures,  we  whispered  our  love. 
Without  any  romance,  or  raptures,  or  sighs, 
Without  any  tears  in  Miss  Flora's  blue  eyes, 
Or  blushes,  or  transports,  or  such  silly  actions, 
It  was  one  of  the  quietest  business  transactions, 
With  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  sentiment,  if  any, 
And  a  very  large  diamond  imported  by  Tiffany. 
On  her  virginal  lips  while  I  printed  a  kiss, 
She  exclaimed,  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis, 
And  by  way  of  puttinw  me  quite  at  my  ease, 
*'  You  know  I  'm  to  polka  as  much  as  I  please, 
And  flirt  when  I  like — now,   stop,    don't   you 

speak — 
And  you  must  not  come  here  more  than  twice  in 

the  week, 

Or  talk  to  me  either  at  party  or  ball, 
But  always  be  ready  to  come  when  I  call; 
So  don't  prose  to  me  about  duty  and  stuff, 
If  we  don't  break  this  off,  there  will  be  time  enough 
For  that  sort  of  thing;  but  the  bargain  must  be 
That,  as  long  as  I  choose,  I  am  perfectly  free, — 
For  this  is  a  kind  of  engagement,  you  see, 
Which  is  binding  on  you,  but  not  binding  on  me." 

Well,  having  thus  wooed  Miss    M'Flimsey  and 
gained  her, 


With  the  silks,  crinolines,  and  hoops  that  con- 
tained her, 

I  had,  as  I  thought,  a  contingent  remainder 
At  least  in  the  property,  and  the  best  right 
To  appear  as  its  escort  by  day  and  by  night; 
And  it  being  the  week  of  the  STUCKUP'S  grand 

ball,— 

Their  cards  had  been  out  a  fortnight  or  so, 
And  set  all  the  Avenue  on  the  tiptoe, — 
I  considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call, 

And  see  if  Miss  Flora  intended  to  go. 
I  found  her — -as  ladies  are  apt  to  be  found, 
When  the  time  intervening  between  the  first  sound 
Of  the  bell  and  the  visitor's  entry  is  shorter 
Than  usual  —  I  found ;  I  won't  say  —  I  caught  her, 
Intent  on  the  pier-glass,  undoubtedly  meaning 
To  see  if  perhaps  it  didn't  need  cleaning. 
She   turned   as  I  entered,  —  "Why,  Harry,  you 

sinner, 

I  thought  that  you  went  to  the  Flashers'  to  din- 
ner! " 

"So  I  did,"  I  replied,  "but  the  dinner  is  swal- 
lowed, 
And  digested,  I  trust,  for  'tis  now  nine  and 

more, 
So,  being  relieved  from  that  duty,  I  followed 

Inclination,  which  led  me,  you  see,  to  your  door; 
And  now  will  your  ladyship  so  condescend 
As  just  to  inform  me  if  you  intend 
Your  beauty,  and  graces,  and  presence  to  lend 
(All  of  which,  when  I  own,  I  hope  no  one  will 

borrow) 

To  the  STUCKUP'S,  whose  party,  you  know,  is  to- 
morrow?" 

The  fair  Flora  looked  up,  with  a  pitiful  air, 
And  answered  quite  promptly,  "Why,  Harry,  mon 

cher, 

I  should  like  above  all  things  to  go  with  you  there, 
But  really  and  truly  —  I've  nothing  to  wear." 
"Nothing  to  wear!  go  just  as  you  are; 
Wear  the  dress  you  have  on,  and  you  '11  be  by  far, 
I  engage,  the  most  bright  and  particular  star 
On  the  Stuckup  horizon — "     I  stopped,  for  her 

eye, 

Notwithstanding  this  delicate  onset  of  flattery, 
Opened  on  me  at  once  a  most  terrible  battery 

Of  scorn  and  amazement.     She  made  no  reply, 
But  gave  a  slight  turn  to  the  end  of  her  nose, 

(That  pure  Grecian  feature, )  as  much  to  say, 
"How  absurd  that  any  sane  man  should  suppose 
That  a  la«ly  would  go  to  a  ball  in  the  clothes, 
No  matter  how  fine,  that  she  wears  every  day !  " 

So  I  ventured  again:  "Wear  your  crimson  bro- 
cade ; " 
(Second  turn  up  of  nose)  —  "That's  too  dark  by 

a  shade." 
"Your  blue  silk"  —  "That's  too  heavy."    "Your 

p*mk"  —  "That's  too  light." 
"Wear    tulle    over    satin"  —  "I    can't     endure 

white." 

"Your  rose-colored,  then,  thebest  of  the  batch"  — 
"I  haven't  a  thread  of  point-lace  to  match." 
"Your  brown  moire  antique***  —  "Yes,  and  look 

like  a  Quaker ;  " 
41  The  pearl-colored "  —  "I  would,  but  that  plaguy 

dress-maker 

Has  had  it  a  week."     "  Then  that  exquisite  lilac, 
In  which  you  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  Shylock;" 
(Here  the  nose  took  again  the  same  elevation) — - 
"I  wouldn't  wear  that  for  the  whole  of  creation." 
"Why  not?     It's  my   fancy,  there's  nothing 

could  strike  it 
As  more  comme  il  faut"  —  "Yes,  but,  dear  me, 

that  lean 
Sophronia  Stuckup  has  got  one  just  like  it, 
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And  I  won't  appear  dressed  like  a  chit  of  sixteen." 
**Then  that  splendid  purple,  that  sweet  Mazarine; 
That  superb  point  cT  aiguille,  that  imperial  green, 
That  zephyr-like  tarletan,  that  rich  grenadine*''  — 
"Not  one  of  all  which  is  fit  to  be  seen," 
Said  the  lady,  becoming  excited  and  flushed. 
"Then  wear,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  quite 

crushed 
Opposition,    "that  gorgeous  toilette  which  you 

sported 

In  Paris  last  ppring,  at  the  grand  presentation, 
"When  you  quite  turned  the  head  of  the  head  of 

the  nation, 
And  by  all  the  grand  court  were  so  very  much 

courted." 

The  end  of  the  nose  was  portentously  tipped  up, 
And  both  the  bright  eyes  shot  forth  indignation, 
As  she  burst  upon  me  with  the  fierce  exclamation, 
"I  have  worn  it  three  times,  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion, 
And  that  and  most  of  my  dresses  are  ripped 

up!" 

Here  I  ripped  out  something,  perhaps  rather  rash, 
Quite  innocent,  though;  but,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion 

More  striking  than  classic,  it  *l  settled  my  hash." 
And  proved  very  soon  the  last  act  of  our  session. 
"Fiddlesticks,  is  it,  sir?     T  wonder  the  ceiling 
Doesn't  fall  down  and  crush  you, — you  men  have 

no  feeling ; 

You  selfish,  unnatural,  illiberal  creatures, 
"Who  set  yourselves  up  as  patterns  and  preachers, 
Your  silly  pretence,  —  why,  what  a  mere  guess  it 

isl 

Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  a  woman's  necessities? 
I  have  told  you  and  shown  you  I've  nothing  to 

wear, 

And  it's  perfectly  plain  you  not  only  don't  care, 
But  you  do  not  believe  me,'*  (here  the  nose  went 

still  higher.) 

"  I  suppose,  if  you  dared,  you  would  call  me  a  liar. 
Our  engagement  is  ended,  Sir, — yes,  on  the  spot; 
You're  a  brute,  and  a  monster,  and  —  I  don't 

know  what." 

I  mildly  suggested  the  words  Hottentot, 
Pickpocket,  and  cannibal,  Tartar,  and  thief, 
As  gentle  expletives  which  might  give  relief; 
But  this  only  proved  as  a  spark  to  the  powder, 
And  the  storm  I  had  raised  came  faster  and  louder ; 
It  blew  and  it  rained,  thundered,  lightened,  and 

hailed 
Interjections,  verbs,  pronouns,  till  language  quite 

failed 

To  express  the  abusive,  and  then  its  arrears 
Were  brought  up  all  at  once  by  a  torrent  of  tears, 
And  my  last  faint,  despairing  attempt  at  an  obs- 
Ervation  was  lost  in  a  tempest  of  sobs. 

Well,  I  felt  for  the  ladyt  and  felt  for  my  hat,  too, 
Improvised  on  the  crown  of  the  latter  a  tattoo, 
In  lieu  of  expressing  the  feelings  which  lay 
Quite  too  deep  for  words,  as  Wordsworth  would 

say; 

Then,  without  going  through  the  form  of  a  bow, 
Found  myself  in  the  entry,  —  I  hardly  knew  how, 
On  doorstep  and  sidewalk,  past  lamp-post  and 

square, 
At  home  and  up  stairs,  in  my  own  easy-chair ; 

Poked  my  feet  into  slippers,  my  fire  into  blaze, 
And  said  to  myself,  as  I  lit  my  cigar, 
"Supposing  a  man  had  the  wealth  of  the  Czar 

Of  the  Eussias  to  boot,  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
On  the  whole,  do  you  think  he  would  have  much 

to  spare, 
If  he  married  a  woman  with  nothing  to  wear  ?  " 


Since  that  night,  taking  pains  that  it  should  not 

be  bruited 
Abroad  in  society,  I've  instituted 
A  course  of  inquiry,  extensive  and  thorough, 
On  this  vital  subject,  and  find,  to  my  horror,. 
That  the  fair  Flora's  case  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing, 

But  that  there  exists  the  greatest  distress 
In  our  female  community,  solely  arising 

From  this  un supplied  destitution  of  dress, 
Whose  unfortunate  victims  are  filling  the  air 
With  the  pitiful  wail  of  "Nothing  to  wear." 
Researehea  in  some  of  the  "Upper  Ten"  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics, 
Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few: 
In  one  single  hous<%  on  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
Three  young  ladies  were  found,  all  below  twenty- 
two, 

Who  have  been  three  whole  weeks  without  any- 
thing new 
In  the  way  of  flounced  silks,  and  thus  left  in  the 

lurch 

Are  unable  to  go  to  ball,  concert,  or  church. 
In  another  large  mansion,  near  the  same  place, 
Was  found  a  deplorable,  heart-rending  case 
Of  entire  destitution  of  Brussels  point-lace. 
In  a  neighboring  block  there  was  found,  in  three 

calls, 

Total  want,  long  continued,  of  earner  s-h  air  shawls; 
And  a  suffering  family,  whose  case  exhibits 
The  most,  pressing  need  of  real  ermine  tippets; 
One  deserving  young  lady  almost  unable 
To  survive  for  the  want  of  a  new  Russian  sable; 
Still  another,  whose  tortures  have  been  most  ter- 
rific 

Ever  since  the  sad  loss  of  the  steamer  Pacific, 
In  which  were  ingulfed,  not  friend  or  relation, 
(For  whose  fate  she  perhaps  might  have  found 

consolation, 

Or  borne  it,  at  least,  with  serene  resignation,) 
But  the  choicest  assortment  of  French  sleeves  and 

collars 
Ever  sent  out  from  Paris,  worth  thousands  of 

dollars. 

And  all  as  to  style  most  rec£ercft£  and  rare, 
The  want,  of  which  leaves  her  with  nothing  to 

wear, 

And  renders  her  life  so  drear  and  dyspeptic 
•That  she's  quite  a  recluse,  and  almost  a  sceptic, 
For  she  touchingly  says,  that  this  sort  of  grief 
Cannot  find  in  religion  the  slightest  relief, 
And  philosophy  has  not  a  maxim  to  spare 
For  the  victims  of  such  overwhelming  despair. 
But  the  saddest,  by  far,  of  all  these  sad  features 
Is  the  cruelty  practised  upon  the  poor  creatures 
By  husbands   and  fathers,  real  Bluebeards  and 

Timons, 
Who  resist  the  most  touching  appeals  made  for 

diamonds 
By  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  and  leave 

them  for  days 

Unsupplied  with  new  jewelry,  fans,  or  bouquets. 
Even  laugh  at  their  miseries  whenever  they  have 

a  chjinee, 

And  deride  their  demands  as  useless  extrava- 
gance ; 

One  case  of  a  bride  was  brought  to  my  view, 
Too  sad  for  belief,  but,  alas !  't  was  too  true, 
Whose  husband  refused,  as  savage  as  Charon, 
To  permit  her  to  take  more  than,  ten  trunks  to 

Sharon. 

The  consequence  was,  that  when  she  got  there, 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  had  notning  to  wear, 
And  when  she  proposed  to  finish  the  season 
At  Newport,  the  monster  refused,  out  and  out, 
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For  his  infamous  conduct  alleging  no  reason, 
Except  that  the  waters  were  good  for  bis  gout; 
Such  treatment  as  this  was  too  shocking,  of  course, 
And  proceedings  are  now  going  on  for  divorce. 

But  why  harrow  the  feejingrs  by  lifting  the  curtain 
From  these  scenes  of  woe?    Enough,  it  is  certain, 
Has  here  betn  disclosed  to  stir  up  the  pity 
Of  every  benevolent  heart  in  the  city, 
And  spur  up  humanity  into  a  canter 
To  rush  and  relieve  these  sad  cases  instanter. 
Won't  somebody,  moved  by  this  touching  descrip- 
tion, 

Come  forward  to-morrow  and  head  a  subscription  ? 
Won't  some  kind  philanthropist,  seeing  that  aid  is 
go  needed  at  once  by  these  indigent  1,-idies, 
Take   charge  of  the  matter?     Or  won't  Peter 

Cooper 

The  corner-stone  lay  of  some  new  splendid  super- 
structure, like  that  which  to-day  links  his  name 
In  the  Union  unending  of  Honor  and  Fame, 
And  found  a  new  charity  just  for  the  care 
Of  these  unhappy  women  with  nothing  to  wear, 
Which,  in  view  of  the  cash  which  would  daily  be 

claimed, 

The  Laying-out  Hospital  well  might  be  named? 
Won't  Stewart,  or  some  of  our  dry-goods  import- 
ers. 
Take  a  contract  for  clothing  our  wives  and  our 

daughters? 

Or,  to  furnish  the  cash  to  supply  these  distresses, 
And  life's  pathway  strew   with  shawls,  collars, 

and  dresses, 
Ere  the  want  of  them  makes  it  much  rougher  and 

thornier, 
Won't  some  one  discover  a  new  California  ? 

0  ladies,  dear  ladies,  the  next  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  your  hoops  just  out  of  Broadway, 
From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,  its  fashion  and  pride, 
And  the  temples  of  trade  which  tower  on  each  side, 
To  the  alleys  and  lanes,  where  Misfortune  and 

Guilt 
Their  children   have   gathered,  their  city  have 

"    built  ; 

Where  Hunger  and  Vice,  like  twin  beasts  of  prey, 

Have  hunted  their  victims  to  gloom  arid  despair; 

Raise  the  rich,  dainty  dress,  and  the  fine  broid- 

ered  skirt, 
Pick  your  delicate  way  through   the   dampness" 

and  dirt, 
Grope  through  the  dark  dens,  climb  the  rickety 

stair 
To  the  garret,  where  wretches,  the  young  and  the 

old, 
Half-starved  and  half-naked,  lie  crouched  from 

the  cold ; 

See  those  skeleton  limbs,  those  frost-bitten  feet, 
AIL  bleed!:. g  and  bruised  by  the  stones  of  the 

street; 
Hear  the  sharp  cry  of  childhood,  the  deep  groans 

that  swell 
From  the  poor  dying  creature  who  writhes  on 

the  floor; 

Hear  the  curses  that  sound  like  the  echoes  of  hell, 
As  you  sicken  and  shudder  and  fly  from  the 

door; 
Then  home  to  your  wardrobes,  and  say,  if  you 

dare  — 
Spoiled  children  of  fashion,  —  you've  nothing  to 

wear  I 

And  0,  if  perchance  there  should  be  a  sphere 
Where  all  is  made  right  which  so  puzzles  us  here, 
Where  the  glare  and  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  time 
Fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime, 


Where  the  soul,  disenchanted  of  flesh  and  of  sense, 
Unscreened  by  its  trappings  and  shows  and  pre- 
tence, 

Must  be  clothed  for  the  life  and  the  service  above, 
With  purity,  truth,  faith,  meekness,  and  love, 
O  daughters  of  earth  1  foolish  virgins,  beware! 
Lest  in  that  upper  realm  you  have  nothing  to  wear! 

**TWO   CITIES. 
I. 

Girt  with  the  river's  silver  zone, 

Her  feet  the  ocean  wooes  and  clasps, 

An  Empress  on  her  island  throne, 

The  crown  she  wears,  the  sceptre  grasps. 

The  light  that  floods  her  face  is  shed 

On  countless  roofs  and  thronging  spires  j 

The  cloud-wreath,  hovering  overhead, 
Is  woven  from  her  ceaseless  fires. 

Her  lap  with  wealth  the  wide  world  fills, 
O'er  the  wide  world  her  wealth  she  casts; 

The  forests  of  a  thousand  hills 

Have  grown  to  shape  her  clustered  masts. 

With  boundless  life  her  senses  thrill, 

It  throbs  through  her  resounding  streets  ; 

A  mighty  nation's  tireless  will 
In  all  her  million  pulses  beats. 

But  now,  heart-sick,  sore  tried,  and  faint, 
Upon  her  cheek  the  blush  of  shame, 

She  wears,  within,  the  leprous  taint 
That  blights  and  blasts  her  civic  fame. 

Yet,  with  firm  hand,  aside  she  tears 
^        The  folds  of  her  imperial  robe, 
.And,  fearless,  in  the  sunlight,  dares 

The  festering  sore  to  search  and  probe. 

Plunge  deeper  yet  the  cleansing  knife! 

The  heart  still  pours  its  vital  flood, 
The  canker  has  not  touched  the  life, 

The  poison  is  not  in  the  blood ! 

II. 

Some  swift  enchantment  surely  fed 
Her  virgin  grace,  her  giant  might, 

As  on  her  upward  way  she  sped, 

With  girded  loins  and  footsteps  light; 

In  living  lines,  her  strange,  new  name 
Carved  on  the  inland  ocean's  briin, 

And  with  her  lofty  beacon  flame 

Fringed  the  broad  prairie's  verdant  rim. 

Past  lakes  and  forests,  hills  and  plains, 
She  pushed  her  iron  pathways  through, 

Along  whose  tracks  the  freighted  trains, 
Like  fire-winged  serpents,  flashed  and  flew. 

With  the  heaped  grain  her  rafters  bent, 
The  native  sheaf  her  golden  crest, 

And  through  her  open  gates  she  sent 
The  garnered  harvests  of  the  West. 

Who  now  shall  blame  the  glow  of  pride 
That  kindled  on  her  fevered  face, 

Restless  with  thought  and  eager-eyed, 
Fit  type  of  our  impetuous  race  ? 

To-night  her  widowed  watch  she  keeps ; 

In  sackcloth,  by  a  funeral  pyre, 
She  sits  beside  the  shapeless  heaps 

Where  swept  the  wind-tossed  waves  of  fire. 

Not  lifeless  yet,  though  maimed  and  scarred; 

The  gulf  of  flame  is  not  her  grave ; 
Above  these  ruins,  black  and  charred, 

Once  more  the  enchanter's  wand  shall  wave. 
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The  magic  of  the  fearless  will 

That  wrought  and  won,  in  earlier  years, 
Still  weds  to  all  her  strength  and  skill 

The  patience  of  the  pioneers. 

While  from  all  hearts  and  hands  and  homes, 
From  kindred  hearths,  from  alien  shores, 

One  world-wide  benediction  comes, 
One  tidal  wave  of  pity  pours ; 

Still,  as  of  old,  the  furnace  proves 
The  path  divinest  love  has  trod ; 

Still,  in  the  midst,  a  presence  moves 
Whose  form  is  like  the  Son  of  God  1 


So  far  apart,  yet  side  by  side ; 

Her  brand  of  fire,  our  badge  of  phame, 
Write  the  same  doom  of  human  pride 

Their  call  to  duty  is  the  same. 

Though  deep  the  vengeful  firebolt  cleft, 
And  deep  the  foul  corruption's  stain, 

Courage  and  hope  and  faith  are  left, 
Manhood  and  truth  and  right  remain. 

The  skies  are  clear,  the  fresh  winds  blow, 
.  With  trumpet  calls  the  air  is  filled ; 
Sweep  off  the  wrecks,  and  far  below, 
Upon  the  old  foundations,  build  1    " 

October,  1871. 

JOHN  L.  MoCOltfHEL. 

MB.  MoCoiOEL  was  born  in  Illinois,  November 
11,  1828.  After  studying  law  with  his  father, 
Murray  MeOonnel,  a  distinguished  la\vyer  and 
politician  of  the  We<t,  he  entered  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Transylvania  Law  School.  Lexington, 

Ky. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1846,  he  entered  the  rs- 
giment  of  Col.  Harding,  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
ranks.  Before  leaving  the  rendezvous  at  Alton, 
he  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  his  company,  and 
promoted  to  a  "captaincy  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  where  he  was  twica  wounded.  After 
serving  out  his  terra  he  returned  home,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  at  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  where  he  has  since  re-ided. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  Mr.  MeOonnel  published 
Talbot  and  Vernon  ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  G-raham,  or  YoutTi  and  ManJiood ;  and  in 
1851  The  G-lenw.  The  scene  of  these  novels  is 
laid  in  the  West;  and  the  author  has  drawn  on. 
his  experiences  of  the  Mexican  War  and  his  skill 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  construction  of  hi^  plots. 

These  were  followed  in  1853  by  Western  CTia,- 
rasters,  a  collection  of  sketches  of  the  prominent 
classes  in  the  formative  period  of  western  society. 
It  is  one  of  the  authors  most  successful  volumes. 

Mr.  McConnel  was  in  1855  engaged  upon  a 
continuation  of  this  work,  and  also  upon  a  His- 
tory of  Early  Explorations  in  America,  having 
especial  reference  to  the  labors  of  the  early 
Eoman  Catholic  missionaries.  He  died  before 
completing  the  latter,  from  disease  contracted 
in  his  Mexican  campaign,  January  17,  1862. 

•     A.  WESTERN  POLITICIAN  OF  THE  IXR8T  GEOWTH. 

A  description  of  his  personal  appearance,  like 
that  of  any  other  man,  will  convey  no  indistinct 
impression  of  his  internal  character. 

Such  a  description  probably  combined  more  cha- 
racteristic adjectives  than  that  of  any  other  person- 


age of  his  time — adjectives,  some  of  which  were  ap- 
plicable to  many  of  his  neighbors,  respectively,  "but 
all  of  which  might  be  bestowed  upon  him  only. 
He  was  tall,  gaunt,  angular,  swarthy,  active,  and 
athletic*.  His  hair  was,  invariably,  black  as  the 
•wing  of  the  raven;  even  in  that  small  portion  which 
the  cap  of  rncotm-dkiu  left  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sun  and  rain,  the  gray  was  but  thinly  scattered; 
imparting  to  the  monotonous  darkness  only  a  more 
iron  character.  As  late  as  the  present  day,  though 
we  have  changed  in  many  things  light-haired  men 
seldom  attain  eminence  among  the  western  people: 
many  of  our  legislators  are  young  enough,  but  none 
of  them  are  beardless.  They  have  a  bilious  look,  as 
if,  in  ease  of  illness,  their  only  hope  would  lie  in 
calomel  and  jalap.  One  might  understand,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  they  are  men  of  talent :,  not  of  ffe- 
nius;  and  that  physical  energy,  tlie  enduring  vi- 
tality of  the  body,  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
the  power  of  the  mind. 

Corresponding  to  the  sable  of  the  hair,  the  poli- 
tician's eye  was  usually  sm  ill,  and  intensely  black 
— not  the  de,-id,  inexpressive  jet,  which  gives  the 
idea  of  a  hole  through  white  paper,  or  of  a  caver- 
nous socket  in  a  death's  head ;  but  the  keen,  mid- 
night darkness,  in  whose  depths  you  can  see  a 
twinkle  of  starlight — where  you  feel  that  there  is 
meaning  as  well  as  color.  There  might  be  an  ex- 
pression of  cunning  along  with  that  of  penetration 
— but,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  the  blaze  of  irasci- 
bility. There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  its  glance, 
that  its  possessor  was  an  excellent  hater ;  you  might 
be  assured  that  he  would  never  forget  an  injury  or 
betray  a  friend. 

A  stoop  in  the  shoulders  indicated  that,  in  times 
past,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cMrryiug  a  heavy 
rifle,  and  of  closely  examining  the  ground  over 
which  he  walked ;  but  what  the  chest  thus  lost  in 
depth  it  gained  in  breadth.  His  lungs  had  ample 
space  in  which  to  play — there  was  nothing  pulmo- 
nary even  in  the  drooping  shoulders.  Few  of  his 
class  have  ever  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  but  it 
was  not  for  want  of  iron  constitutions,  that  they 
went  early  to  the  grave.  The  same  services  to  his 
country,  which  gave  the  politician  his  prominence, 
also  shortened  his  life. 

From  shoulders  thus  bowed,  hung  long,  muscular 
arms — sometimes,  perhaps,  dangling  a  little  un- 
gracefully, but  always  under  the  command  of  their 
owner,  and  ready  for  any  effort,  however  violent 
These  were  terminated  by  broad,  bony  hands,  which 
looked  like  grapnels — their  grasp,  indeed,  bore  no 
faint  resemblance  to  the  hold  of  those  symmetrical 
instruments.  Large  feet,  whose  toes  were  usually 
turned  in,  like  those  of  the  Indian,  were  wielded  by 
limbs  whose  vigor  a-nd  activity  were  in  keeping 
with  the  figure  they  supported.  Imagine,  with 
these  peculiarities,  a  free,  bold,  rather  swaggering 
gait,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  conformable  fea- 
tures and  tones  of  voice:  and — excepting  his  cos- 
tume— you  have  before  your  fancy  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  early  western  politician* 

IOHABOD  CRANE  BEYOND  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

A  genuine  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  most 
of  the  early  schoolmasters  belonged,  never  felt  any 
misgivings  about  his  own  success,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  assume  any  position  in  life.  Neither  pride 
nor  modesty  was  ever  suffered  to  interfere  with  his 
action.  He  would  take  charge  of  a  numerous 
school,  when  he  could  do  little  more  than  write  his 
own  name,  just  as  he  would  have  undertaken  to  run 
a  steamboat,  or  command  an  army,  when  he  had 
never  studied  engineering  or  heard  of  strategy. 
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Nor  would  he  have  failed  in  either  capacity:  a 
"week's  application  would  make  him  master  of  a 
steam-ei.gt  >et  or  a  proficient  (aiter  tlie  present  man- 
ner of  proficiency)  in  tactics;  and  as  for  his  school, 
he  could  himself  learn  at  night  what  he  was  to 
teach  others  on  the  following  day  I  Nor  was  this 
mere  **  conceit" — though,  in  some  other  respects, 
that  word,  in  its  limited  serise,  was  r.ot  inapplicable 
— neither  was  it  altogether  ignorant  presumption ; 
for  o:ie  of  these  men  was  seldom  known  to  fail  in 
anything  he  undertook:  ort  if  he  did  fail,  he  was 
never  found  to  be  cast  down  "by  defe  it,  and  the  re- 
siliency of  his  nature  justified  his  confidence. 
******** 

Properly  to  represent  his  lineage,  therefore,  the 
schoolmaster  conid  be  neither  dandy  i.or  da.icing- 
master;  and,  as  if  to  hold  him  to  his  integrity,  na- 
ture had  omitted  to  give  him  a-iy  temptation,  m  his 
ownt  person,  to  assume  either  of  these  respectable 
characters.  The  tailor  that  could  shape  a  coat  to 
fit  //£*  shoulders,  never  yet  handled  shears;  and  he 
would  have  been  as  ill  at  ease  in  a  pair  of  fashion- 
able pantaloons,  as  if  they  had  been  lined  with 
chestnut-bum.  He  was  generally  above  the  me- 
dium height,  with  &  very  decided  stoop,  as  if  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  burthens :  and  a  long,  high  nose, 
with  light  blue  eves,  and  coarse,  uneven  hair,  of  a 
faded  weather-stain  color,  gave  his  face  the  expres- 
sion answering  to  this  lathy  outline.  Though  never 
very  slender,  he  was  always  thin :  as  if  he  had  been 
flattened  out  in  a  i  ollirtg-mill ;  and  rotundity  of  cor- 
poration was  a  mode  of  development  not  at  all  cha- 
racteristic* His  complexion  was  seldom  florid,  and 
not  often  decidedly  pale;  a  sort  of  sallow  discolora- 
tion was  its  prevailing  hue,  like  that  which  marks 
the  countenance  of  a  consumer  of  "  coarse"  whiskey 
and  strong  tobacco.  But  these  failings  were  not 
the  cause  of  bis  cadaverous  look — for  a  faithful  re- 
presentative of  the  class  held  them  both  in  com- 
mendable abhorrence — they  were  not  the  vices  of  his 
nature. 

'I  here  was  a  subdivision  of  the  class,  a  secondary 
type,  not  so  often  observed,  but, common  enough  to 
entitle  it  to  a  brief  notice.  He  was,  generally, 
short,  squat,  and  thick — the  latitude  bearing  a 
better  proportion  to  the  lorgittide  than  in  his  lank 
brother — butnevernpproachiijganythinglike  round- 
ness. With  this  attractive  figure  he  had  a  complex- 
ion of  decidedly  bilious  darkness,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  **  dish-face."  His  nose  was  depressed 
between  the  eyes,  an  arrangement  which  dragged 
the  point  upward  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  but 
gave  it  an  expression  equally  ludicrous  and  imper- 
tinent. A  pair  of  small,  round,  black  eyes,  encom- 
passed— like  two  little  feudal  fortresses,  each  by  its 
moat — with  a  circle  of  yellowish  white,  peered  out 
from  under  brows  like  battlements.  Coarse,  black 
hair,  always  cut  short,  and  standing  erect,  so  as  to 
present  something  the  appearance  of  a  chwaux  de 
frue,  protected  a  hard,  round  head — a  shape  most 
appropriate  to  his  lineage — while,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, ears  of  corresponding  magnitude  stood 
boldly  forth  to  assert  their  claim  to  notice. 

Both  these  types  were  distinguished  for  large  feet, 
which  no  boot  could  enclose,  and  hands  broad  be- 
yond the  compass  of  any  glove.  Neither  was  ever 
known  to  get  drunk,  to  grow  fat,  to  engage  in  a 
game  of  chance,  or  to  lose  his  appetite :  it  became 
the  teacher  of  "  ingenuous  youth7*  to  preserve  an 
exemplary  bearing  before  those  whom  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  benefit;  while  respectable  "appear- 
ances," and  proper  appreciation  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  system  of 
morality. 


J.  M.  LEGAEiS, 

A  POET  of  Sontli  Carolina,  and  a  resident,  we  be* 
lievo,  of  Charleston,  and  a  relative  of  the  late  Hu^h 
S.  Lognre,  is  the  author  of  a  volume,  Orta-Urtdis 
and  0,  her  Poem*,  published  in  1848.  They  are 
marked  by  their  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  cer- 
tain scholastic  refinement. 


Thisjs  the  pathway  where  she  walked. 
The  teiuler  grass  pressed  by  her  feet. 
The  lam-el  boughs  laced  overhead, 
Shut  out  the  noonday  heat. 

The  sunshine  gladly  stole  between. 

The  softly  undulating  limbs. 

From  every  blade  and  leaf  arose 

The  myriad  insect  hymns. 

A  brook  ran  murmuring  benenth 

The  grateful  twilight  of  the  trees, 

Where  from  the  dripping  pebbles  swelled 

A  beech's  mossy  knees. 

•    And  there  her  robe  of  spotless  white, 
(Pure  white  such  purity  beseemeJ  1) 
Her  angel  face  and  tresses  blight 
"Within  the  basin  gleamed. 

The  coy  sweetbriers  half  detained 
Her  light  hern  as  we  moved  alo  g ! 
To  hear  the  music  of  her  voice 
The  mockbird  hushed  his  song. 

But  now  her  little  feet  are  still, 
Her  lips  the  EVERLASTING  seal; 
The  hideous  secrets  of  the  grave 
The  weeping  eyes  reveaL 

The  pnth  still  winds,  the  brook  descends, 
The  skies  are  bright  as  then  they  were. 
My  Amy  is  the  only  leaf 
In  all  that  forest  sear. 

AUGUSTUS  JULIAN  KEQUIEB 

WAS  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  May  27, 
1825.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and  having 
selected  the  law  as  his  profession,  Avas  called  to 


the  bar  in  1844.  Prom  a  very  early  nge  jMr.  Rc- 
qnier  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  arid  in  Ins  seventeenth  year  pub- 
lished The  Sp-mish  Exile,  a  play  in  blank  verse, 
which  was  acted  with  success.  A  year  or  two 
after  he  published  The  Old  Sanctuary,  a  romance, 
the  scene  of  which  is  Lid  in  Carolina  before  the 
Eevolution.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Marion, 
South  Carolina,  where,  during  the  leisure  inter- 
"vals  which  occur  in  the  life  of  a  country  barrister, 
mnny  of  his  more  mature  and  elaborate  pieces  in 
prose  and"  verse  were  composed.  r\  hese  Potm* 
were  collected  in  book  form,  in  1860.  The  most 
prominent  of  them  are  "The  Phantasnoftgoria," 
"Marco  Bozzaris,"  a  tragedy ;  "  The  Dial  Plate," 
"Treasure  Trove,1'  "To  Mary  on  Earth,"  uThe 
Thornless  Rose,"  "The  Charm,"  "The  Image,7' 
"  TheBlackbeard,"  "  The  three  Misses  GrhnbaJV 
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a  sketch ;  the  Farewell  Address  to  the  Palmetto 
Rogiment,  delivered  at  the  Charleston  Theatre  by 
Mrs.  Alowatt,  and  mentioned  in  her  **  Autobio- 
graphy ;"  the  u  Welcome"  to  the  same  regiment 
on  its  return  from  Mexico;  an  "Ode  to  Shakes- 
peare," and  u  Crystalline." 

Mr.  Eeqnier  subsequently  removed  to  Mobile, 
Alabama,  where  he  attained  distinction  in  his 
professional  pursuits.  He  was  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  Ala- 
bama for  eight  years,  and  held  a  similar  office 
under  the  "  Confederate  States."  After  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  removed  to  Kew  York  city.  Ills 
later  poems  have  not  been,  gathered,  into  a  volume. 

ODE  TO  SHAKESPEARE. 

He  went  forth  into  Mature  and  he  sting, 
Her  first-born  of  imperial  sway — the  lord 
Of  sea  and  continent  and  clime  and  tongue ; 
Striking  the  Harp  with  whose  sublime  accord 
The  whole  creation  rung  1 

He  went  forth  into  Nature  and  he  sung, 
Her  grandest  terrors  and  her  simplest  themes, 
The  torre.it  by  the  beetling  crag  o'erhung, 
And  the  wild-daisy  out  its  brink  that  gleams 
Unharme  1,  and  lifts  a  dew-drop  to  the  sun  I 
The  muttering  of  the  tempest  in  its  halls 
Of  darkness  turreted ;  beheld  alone 
By  an  overwhelming  brilliance  which  appals — 
The  turbulence  of  Ocean — the  soft  cairn 
Of  the  sequestered  vale — the  bride-like  day, 
Or  sainted  eve,  dispensing  holy  balm 
From  her  lone  Limp  of  silver  thro'  the  grey 
T^iat  leads  the  star-crowned  JSlght  adown  the  moun- 
tain way  • 

These  were  his  themes  and  more— no  little  bird 
lit  in  the  April  forest  but  he  drew 
From  its  wild  notes  a  me  Htative  word — 
A  gospel  that  no  other  mortal  knew; 
Bard,  priest,  evangelist!  from  rarest  cells 
Of  riches  inexhaustible  he  took 
The  potent  ring  of  her  profoondest  spells, 
And  wrote  great  .Nature's  Book  I 

They  people  earth  and  sea  and  air, 

The  <lim,  tumultuous  bund, 

Called  into  being  everywhere 

By  his  creative  wand ; 

In  kingly  court  and  savage  lair, 

Prince,  Peasant,  Priest,  a  id  Sage  and  Peer, 

And  miduig'it  hag  and  ladye  fair, 

Pure  as  the  white  rose  in  her  hair, 

And  warriors  that,  on  barbed  steed, 

Burn  to  do  the  create  1  deed, 

And  lovers  that  delighted  rove 

When  moonlight  marries  with  the  grove, 

Glide  forth — appear! 

To  breathe  or  love  or  hate  or  fear ; 

And  with  most  unexampled  wile, 

To  win  a  soul-earaptured  smile, 

Or  blot  it  in  a  tear. 

Hark !  a  horn, 

That  with  repeated  winding  shakes, 

O'er  hill  and  glen  and  far  responsive  lakes, 

The  mantle  of  the  morn ! 

Now,  0:1  the  mimic  scene, 

The  simplest  of  all  simple  pairs 

That  ever  drew  from  laughter  tears, 

Touchstone  and  Audrey,  hand  in  hand, 

Come  hobbling  o'er  the  green ; 

While  Rosalind,  in  strange  disguise, 

"With  manly  dress  but  maiden  eyes, 

Which,  spite  herself,  will  look  sidewise, 

E'en  in  this  savage  land ; 


And  her  companion  like  the  flower, 
That  beaten  by  the  marning  shower 
Still  in  re-^pleadeat  beauty  stoops, 
Looking  loveliest  whilst  it  droops, 
Step  faintly  forth  from  weariness, 
All  s  lowy  in.  their  maidenhood ; 
Twin-lilies  of  the  wilderness — 
A  shepherd  and  his  shepherdess, 
In  Ardea's  gloomy  wooJ! 

But  comes  nnon,  with  halting  step  and  pause, 

A  miserable  m;in  I 

Revolving  in  each  lengthened  "breath  he  draws, 
The  deep,  dark  problem  of  material  laws, 

That  life  is  but  a  span. 
Secluded,  silent,  solitary,  still, 
Lone  in  the  vale  and  last  upon  the  hill, 
Companionless  beside  t'.ie  haunted  stream, 
Walking  tlie  stars  in  the  meridian  beam, 
Hjrisclf  the  shail e  of  an  o'ershadowing  dream ; 
Blighting  the  rose 
With  hid  imaginary  woes, 

And  weaving  bird  and  tree  and  fruit  and  flower 
Into  a  charm  of  such  mysterious  power, 
Such  plaintive  tale 
The  beauteous  skies  grow  pale, 
And  the  rejoicing  earth  looks  wan, 
Like  Jacques — her  lonely,  melancholy  maul 

Ring  silver-sprinkling,  gushing  bells — 

Blow  clamorous  pipes  replying, 

In  tipsy  merriment  that  swells 

For  ever  multiplying! 

He  comes !  with  great  sunshiny  face 

And  chuckle  deep  and  glances  warm, 

Sly  nods  and  strange  attempts  at  grace, 

A  matron  on  each  arm ; 

He  comes!  of  wit  the  soul  and  pith, 

Olympian  bottle-rinser ! 

Room  for  him !     Sir  John  Falstaff  with. 

The  merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Lo !  on  a  blnsted  heath, 

Lit  by  a  flashing  storm, 

The  threatening  darkness  underneath, 

Three  of  the  weird  form! 

Chantii  g,  dancing  all  together, 

For  a  charm  upon  the  heather, 

Filthy  hags  in  the  foul  weather! 

The  spell  works,  and  behold ; 
A  castle  in  the  midnight  hour, 
Muffle.l  'mid  battlement  and  tower, 
Whereon  the  crystal  moon  doth  lower 

Antarctically  cold  I 
A  blackbird's  note  hath  drilled  the  air 
And  left  the  stillness  still  more  drear; 
Twice  hath  the  horned  owl  around 
The  Chapel  flown,  nor  uttered  sound ; 
The  night-breeze  now 'doth  scarcely  blow. 

And  now,  'tis  past  and  gone ; 
But  the  pale  moon  that  like  the  saow 

Erewhile  descending  shone. 
Encrimsoned  as  the  torch  of  Mars, 
While  cloud  on  cloud  obscures  the  stars 

And  rolls  above  the  trees, 
Cleaves  the  dark  billows  of  the  Night 
Like  a  shot-smitten  sail  in  flight 

Over  the  howling  seas — 
G-od !  what  a  piercing  shriek  was  there, 
So  deep  and  loud  and  wild  and  drear 
It  bristles  tip  the  moistened  hair 

And  bios  the  blood  to  freeze! 

Again — again — 

Athwart  the  brain, 

That  lengthened  shriek  of  life-extorted  pain! 
And  now,  'tis  given  o'er : 
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But  from  thnt  pile  despairingly  doth  soar 
A  voice  which  cries  like  the  uplifted  main, 
**  Grlamis  hath  murdere  J  sleep— -Macbeth  shall  sleep 
no  more  P 

Thick  and  faster  now  they  come, 

In  procession  moving  on, 

Neath  the  world-embracing  dome 

Of  the  unexhausted  one ; 

Mark  them,  while  the  cauldron  bubbles, 

Throwing  spells  upon  the  sight, 
And  the  wizard  flame  redoubles 

In  intensity  of  light: 

Here  is  one — a  rustic  maiden. 

Of  the  witching  age; 

Cheeks  with  beauty  overladen, 

Blushing  like  a  sunset  Aidenn, 

Mistress  Anne  Page! 

Here  another  that  doth  follow, 

Pall  of  starch  decorum : 

A  wise  man  this  Consin  Shallow, 

Justice  of  the  Quorum  ; 

A  third  is  timid,  slight,  and  tender, 

Showing  harmless  Master  Slender; 

A  fourth,  <loth  frowningly  reveal. 

His  princely  mantle  jewelled  o'er, 

By  knightly  spurs  upon  his  heel 

And  clanging  sound  of  martial  steel, 

The  dark,  Venetian  Moor  I 

The  fifth  advances  with  a  start* 

His  eye  transfixing  like  a  dart, 

Black  Richard  of  tlie iron-heart! 
And  now  they  rush  along  the  scene, 
In  crowds  with  scarce  a  pause  between, 
Prelates  high,  in  church  and  state, 
Speakers  dexterous  in  debate, 
Courtiers  gay  in  satin  ho^e, 
Clowns  fantastic  and  jocose, 
Soldiers  brave  and  viigins  fair, 
Nymphs  with  golden  flowing  hair 
And  spirits  of  the  azure  air, 
Pass,  with  solemn  step  and  slow, 
Pass,  but  linger  as  they  go, 

Like  images  that  haunt  the  shade, 

Or  visions  of  the  white  cascade, 
Or  sunset  on  the  snow. 

Then,  then,  at  length,  the  crowning  glory  comes, 
Loud  trumpets  speak  unto  the  sky,  and  drums 

Unroll  the  military  chain  I 

From  pole  to  pole, 

Greet  wide  the  wonder  of  the  poet's  soul : 

With  raven  plume, 

And  posture  rapt  in  high,  prophetic  gloom — 

Hamlet,  the  Dane ! 

Bright  shall  thine  altars  be, 

First  of  the  holy  minstrel  band, 

Green  as  the  vine-encircled  land 

And  Tocal  as  the  sea  1 

Thy  name  is  writ 

Where  stars  are  lit, 

And  thine  immortal  shade, 

*Mid  archaLgelic  clouds  displayed 

On  Fame's  empyreal  seat, 
Sees  the  inseparable  Kine 
In  its  reflected  glorjr  shine,    • 

And  Nature  at  its  feet 
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The  passionate  Summer's  dend ;  the  sky*s  aglow 
With  roseate  flushes  of  matured  desire, 
The  winds  at  eve  are  musical  and  low, 
As  sweeping  chords  of  a  lamenting  lyre, 
Far  up  among  the  pillared  clouds  of  fire, 
Whose  pomp  of  grand  procession  upward  rolls 
With  gorgeous  blazonry  of  pictured  folds, 
To  celebrate  the  Summer's  past  renown ; 
Ah  me !  how  regally  the  heavens  look  down, 
Overshadowing  beautiful,  autumnal  woods, 
And  harvest-fields  with  hoarded  increase  brown, 
And  deep-toned  majesty  of  golden  floods, 
That  lift  their  solemn  dirges  to  the  sky, 
To  swell  the  purple  pomp  that  floated!  by. 

JL  POKERAIT. 
I. 

The  laughing  Hours  before  her  feet, 

Are  strewing  vernal  roses, 
And  the  voices  in  her  soul  are  sweet, 

As  music's  mellowed  closes, 
All  hopes  and  passions  heavenly-born, 

In  her  have  met  together, 
And  Joy  diffuses  round  her  morn 

A  mist  of  golden  weather. 

IL 
As  o'er  her  cheek  of  delicate  dyes, 

The  blooms  of  childhood  hover, 
So  do  the  tranced  and  sinless  eyes, 

All  childhood's  heart  discover, 
Full  of  a  dreamy  happiness, 

With  rainbow  fancies  laden, 
Whose  arch  of  promise  glows  to"  bless 

Her  spirit's  beauteous  Adenn. 


She  is  a  being  born  to  raise 

Those  undefiled  emotions, 
That  link  us  with  our  sunniest  days, 

And  most  sincere  devotions ; 
In  her,  we  see  renewed,  and  bright, 

That  phase  of  earthly  story, 
Which  glimmers  in  the  morning  light 

Of  God's  exceeding  glory. 

rv. 

Why  in  a  life  of  mortal  cares, 

Appear  these  heavenly  faces, 
Why  on  the  verge  of  darkened  years, 

These  amaranthine  graces  ? 
JTis  but  to  cheer  the  soul  that  faints, 

With  pure  and  blest  evangels, 
To  prove  if  Heaven  is  rich  with  Saints, 

That  earth  may  have  her  Angels. 

v. 

Enough !  'tis  not  for  me  to  pray- 
That  on  her  life's  sweet  river, 

The  calmness  of  a  virgin  day, 
May  rest,  and  rest  for  ever ; 

I  know  a  guardian  Genius  stands, 
Beside  those  waters  lowly, 

And  labors  with  immortal  hands, 
To  keep  them  pure  and  holy. 


PAUL  H.  HAYNE. 
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**THE 

Over  her  face,  so  tender  and  meek, 

The  light  of  a  prophecy  lies, 
That  hath  silvered  the  red  of  the  rose  on  her  cheek 

And  chastened  the  thought  in  her  eyes. 

Beautiful  eyes,  with  an  inward  glance 

To  the  spirits'  mystical  deep  ; 
Lost  in  the  languid  gleam  of  a  trance 

More  solemn  and  saintly  than  sleep. 

It  hints  of  a  world  which  is  alien  and  dim, 

Of*a  nature  that  hovers  between 
The  discord  of  earth  and  the  seraphim's  hymn, 

On  the  verge  of  the  spectral  —  unseen  ; 

And  forever  and  ever  she  seems  to  hear 

The  voice  of  a  charmer  implore, 
**  Come  !  enter  the  life  that  is  noble  and  clear, 

Come  1  grow  to  my  heart  once  more  1" 

And  forever  and  ever  she  mutely  turns 

From  a  mortal  lover's  sighs  ; 
And  fainter  the  red  of  the  rose  flush  burns, 

And  deeper  the  thought  in  her  eyes. 

The  seeds  are  warm  of  the  churchyard  flowers, 

That  will  blossom  above  her  rest, 
And  a  bird  that  shall  sing  by  the  old  church 
towers, 

Is  already  fledged  in  its  nest. 

And  so  when  a  blander  summer  shall  smile, 

On  some  night  of  soft  July, 
We  will  lend  to  the  dust  her  beauty  awhile, 

'Neath  the  hush  of  a  moonless  sky. 

And  later  still  shall  the  churchyard  flowers 

Gleam  nigh  with  a  white  increase  7 
And  a  bird  outpour,  by  the  old  church  towers, 

A  plaintive  poem  of  peace. 

**THB   TWO   SUJOTEBS. 

There  is  a  golden  season  in  our  year 
Between  October's  hale  and  lusty  cheer 
And  the  hoar  frost  of  Winter's  empire  drear, 

Which,  like  a  fairy  flood  of  mystic  tides 

Whereon  divine  Tranquillity  abides, 

The  kingdom  of  the  sovereign  Months  divides  : 

Then  wailing  Autumn  winds  their  requiems  cease, 
Ere  Winter's  sturdier  storms  have  gained  release, 
And  earth  and  heaven  alike  are  bright  with  peace. 

O  Soul  !  thou  hast  thy  golden  season  too  1 
A  blissful  interlude  of  birds,  and  dew, 
Of  bajmy  gales,  and  skies  of  deepest  blue  1 

That  second  Summer  when  thy  work  is  done, 
The  harvest  hoarded,  and  the  Autumn  sun 
Gleams  on  the  fruitful  fields  thy  toil  hath  won  ; 
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Which  also,  like  a  fair  mysterious  tide 
Whereon  calm  Thoughts  like  ships  at  anchor  ride, 
Doth  the  broad  Empire  of  thy  years  divide. 

This  passed,  what  more  of  life's  brief  path  re- 

mains 

Winds  through  unlighted  vales,  and  dismal  plains, 
The  haunt  of  chilling  blights,  or  fevered  pains* 

Pray  then,  ye  happy  few  along  whose  way 
Life's  Indian  Summer  pours  its  mellow  ray, 
That  ye  may  die  ere  dawns  the  Evil  Day  ; 

Sink  on  that  Season's  kind  and  genial  breast, 
While  Peace  and  Sunshine  rule  the  cloudless  West, 
The  elect  of  God  whom  Life  and  Death  have  blessed. 


Your  face,  my  boy,  when  six  months  old, 
We  propped  you  laughing  in  a  chair,  — 

And  the  sun-artist  caught  the  gold 
Which  rippled  o'er  your  waving  hair! 

And  deftly  shadowed  forth  the  while 

That  blooming  cheek,  that  roguish  smile, 
Those  dimples  seldom  still: 

The  tiny,  wondering,  wide-eyed  elf! 

Now,  can  you  recognize  yourself 

In  that  small  portrait,  Will? 

I  glance  at  it,  then  turn  to  you, 

Where  in  your  healthful  ease  you  stand, 
No  Beauty,  —  but  a  youth  as  true, 

And  pure  as  any  in  the  land  ! 
For  Nature,  through  fair  sylvan  ways, 
Hath  led  and  gladdened  all  your  days, 

Kept  free  from  sordid  ill; 
Hath  filled  your  veins  with  blissful  fire, 
And  winged  your  instincts  to  aspire, 
Sunward,  and  God  ward,  Will  ! 

Long-limbed  and  lu$ty,  with  a  stride 

That  leaves  me  many  a  pace  behind, 
You  roam  the  woodlands,  far  and  wide, 

You  quaff  great  drafts  of  country  wind; 
While  tree  and  wildflower,  lake  and  stream, 
Deep  shadowy  nook,  and  sunshot  gleam, 

Cool  vale  and  far-off  hill, 
Each  plays  its  mute  mysterious  part, 
In  that  strange  growth  of  mind  and  heart 
I  joy  to  witness,  Will! 

**  Can  this  tall  youth,"  I  sometimes  say, 
"  Be  mine?  my  sow?  "  it  surely  seems 

Scarce  further  backward  than  a  day, 

Since  watching  o'er  your  feverish  dreams 

In  that  child-illness  of  the  brain, 

I  thought  (0  Christ,  with  what  keen  pain  I) 
Your  pulse  would  soon  be  still,  — 

That  all  your  boyish  sports  were  o'er, 

And  I,  heart-  broken,  never  more 

Should  call,  or  clasp  you,  Will! 

But  Heaven  was  kind,  Death  passed  you  by  j 

And  no»v  upon  your  arm  I  lean, 
My  second  self,  of  clearer  eye, 

Of  firmer  nerve,  and  sturdier  mien  ; 
Through  you,  methinks,  my  long-lost  youth 
Revives,  from  whose  sweet  founts  of  truth, 

And  joy,  I  drink  my  fill  : 
I  feel  your  every  heart-throb,  know 
What  inmost  hopes  within  you  glow,  — 
,0ne  soul  Js  between  us,  Will! 

Pray  Heaven  that  this  be  always  so  ! 

That  ever  on  your  soul  and  mine 
Though  my  thin  locks  grow  white  as  snow,  — 

The  self-same  radiant  trust  may  sHine  ';  — 
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Pray  that  while  this,  my  life,  endures, 
It  aye  may  sympathize  with  yours 

In  thought,  aim,  action  still; 
That  you,  0  son  (till  conies  the  end), 
In  me  may  find  your  comrade,  friend, 

And  more  than  father,  Will  I 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 
THE  founding  of  Hamilton  College  is  due  to 
the  far-seeing  generosity  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kirkland,  who  labored  more  than  forty  years  as 
a  missionary  among  the  Oneitla  Indians.  Mr. 
Kirkhind  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
December  1, 1744,  and  was  graduated  from  Nas- 
sau Hall  in  1765.  He  was  the  father  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  John  H.  Lothrop,  Esq.,  of 
Utica,  is  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland 
Lothrop,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  whose  recently  pub- 
lished life  of  his  grandfather  is  embraced  in 
Sparks's  Library  of  American  Biography.  The 
youngest  daughter,  Eliza,  was  married  in  1818  to 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  a  professor 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Hew  York. 
One  of  his  sons,  Dr.  John  Thornton  Kirkland, 
was  elected  in  1810  to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard 
College.  He  and  his  brother,  George  Whitfield, 
were  twins,  and  were  born  at  General  Herkimer's, 
on  the  Mohawk,  while  their  mother  was  journey- 
ing- on  horseback  from  Oneida  to  Connecticut. 
Her  return  to  Oaeida  was  greeted  by  the  In- 
dians with  great  rejoicing.  They  adopted  the 
boys  into  their  tribe,  calling  George  La-go-ne- 
tsta,  and  John  Ali-gan-o-wis-ka,  which  means 
fair-face. 

Mr.  JOrkland  died  of  pleurisy,  February  -28, 
1808.  He  was  buried  in  Clinton,  in  a  private  in- 
closure,  near  his  house.  Here  on  one  side  rest  the 
remains  of  Ms  second  wife  and  youngest  daugh- 
ter; on  the  other  side,  those  of  the  celebrated 
Skenandoa.  The  ownership  of  the  Kirkland 
mansion  has  passed  out  of  the  family.  At  a  late 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
which  he  founded,  they  voted  to  remove  the  cof- 
fins from  these  grounds  to  the  College  Cemetery, 
and  to  erect  over  them  an  appropriate  monument. 
It  was  through  the  influence-  of  Mr.  Kirkland 
that  the  u  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  "  was  in- 
corporated in  179-3.  In  the  same  year  he  con- 
veyed to  its  trustees  several  hundred  acres  of 
land..  In  the  preamble  to  the  title-deed,  he  states 
that  the  gift  is  made  "for  the  support  of  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Whjtestown,  county  of 
Eerkimer,  contiguous  to  the  Oneida  Nation  of 
Indians,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  young  and 
flourishing  settlements  in  said  county,  and  the 
various  tribes  of  confederated  Indians,  earnestly 
wishing  that  the  institution  may  grow  and  flour- 
ish.; that  the  advantages  of  it  may  be  extensive 
and  lasting ;  and  that,  under  the  smiles  of  the  Lord 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  may  prove  an  eminent 
means  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  human,  happiness,  aiding  the  reign 
of  virtue,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer." 

Among  the  teachers  of  the  academy  was  Dr. 
James  Murdock,  lately  a  resident  of  New  Haven, 
and  translator  of  Mosheim's  "  Historical  Commen- 
taries on  the  State  of  Christianity." 

The  academy  lived  eighteen  years,  and  was 


largely  patronized.  At  length  its  guardians  were 
pressed  with  a  demand  from  the  surrounding 
community  for  a  higher  institution.  The  char- 
ter for  Hamilton  College  was  obtained  in  1812, 
and  Dr,  AZEL  BACKUS  of  Bethlem,  Connecti- 
cut, was  elected  its  first  President.  He  was  born 
near  Norwich,  Connecticut,  October  13,  1765. 
In  early  life  his  companions  were  rude,  if  not  dis- 
solute; and  his  youth  was  marked  with  great 
looseners  of  opinion  on  matters  of  religion.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1787.  After 
laaving  college  he  was  associated  for  a  time  with 
his  class-mate,  John  H.  Lothrop,  Esq.,  in  the 
management  of  a  grammar-school  at  Weathers- 
ful'd,  Connecticut.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1789,  and  soon  after  succeeded  Dr.  Bellamy 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bethlem,  Connec- 
ticut. Dr.  Backus  died  December  9,  1816,  of 
typhus  f^vcr.  One  of  his  children,  M.-iry  Ann, 
was  tho  first  wife  of  the  Hon.  G-errit  Smith,  of  Pe- 
tertpn ;  another,  the  Hon.  F.  F.  Backus,  was  a 
distinguished  physician  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
A  volume  of  Dr.  Backus's  sermons  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life.  His  biography  yet  remains  to  be  written 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  part  which  he  sus- 
tained in  caring  for  the  first  wants  of  a  college 
which  has  since  identified  itself  with  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  Central  New  York.  A  care- 
ful memoir,  written  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  Xenophon'd  Memorabilia  or  BoswelFs  John- 
son, would  be  welcomed  by  many  readers.  In  his 
intercourse  with  students,  Dr.  Backus  combined 
affectionate  severity  with  a  seasoning  of  manly 
eccentricity.  The  proverb,  u  who  makes  a  jest 
makes  aa  enemy,"  was  reversed  in  his  experience. 
He  was  out-spoken  and  fond  of  a  joke.  When 
speaking  of  that  which  he  disapproved,  his 
thoughts  naturally  clothed  themselves  in  the 
language  of  ridicule.  He  was  quick  and  pungent 
at  repartee,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  is  only  one  out  of  many  which  might 
be  given. 

During  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  Dr. 
Backus  preached  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at 
Bethlem,  in  which  his  abhorrence  of  the  political 
views  of  the  day  was  expressed  with  character- 
istic freedom  and  severity.  For  thus  daring  to 
speak  the  truth,  he  incurred  a  civil  prosecution, 
and  was  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  go  with  him 
to  Hartford,  there  to  await  his  tnal.  As  a  matter 
of  grace,  the  reverend  prisoner  was  allowed  to 
ride  in  his  own  conveyance,  while  the  officer  fol- 
lowed behind.  The  parson's  horse  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  fastest. .  He  picked  over  the  miles 
with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  the  sheriff,  while 
it  kept  him  at  a  respectable  distance  in  the  rear. 
At  length,  with  much  ado,  the  latter  managed  to 
bring  himself  within  tongue-shot ;  and  leaning 
forward,  exclaimed,  u  Why,  Doctor  Backus,  you 
ride  as  if  the  very  devil  were  after  you!" 

"And  so  he  is!"  replied  the  doctor,  without 
turning  his  head. 

The  second  President  of  Hamilton  College  was 
Dr.  HENET  DAVIS,  an  alumnus  of  Yale  College, 
who  had  been  a  tutor  at  Williams  and  Yale,  a 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Union,  and  President  of 
Middlebury.  His  administration  covered  a  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  years,  during  which  the  College 
fluctuated  between  the  extremes  of  prosperity 
and  depression. 
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In  the  years  1829  and  1830,  no  students  were 
graduated.  This  wa^  owing  to  a  long  and  bitter 
quarrel  between  Dr.  Davis  and  a  portion  of  the 
trustees,  growing  out  of  a  case  of  discipline.  Af- 
ter his  resignation  of  the  presidency  in  1833,  Dr. 
Davis  published  a  thick  pamphlet  entitled,  u  A 
Narrative  of  the  Embarrassments  and  Decline  of 
Hamilton  College."  This,  with  one  or  two  occa- 
sional discourses,  is  all  that  went  from  his  hand 
to  the  printer's.  Dr.  Davis  was  distinguished  for 
his  strength  of  purpose,  his  gravity  of  manners, 
unyielding  integrity,  and  strong  attachment  to 
the  pupils  whom  he  had  instructed.  He  died 
March  7,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

The  third  President  was  Dr.  SEEEXO  EDWAKDS 
DwionT,  a  son  of  Timothy  D wight.  Ho  was 
elected  in  1833  and  resigned  in  1835.  The  great 
historical  fact  of  his  presidency  was  a  successful 
effort  to  raise  by  subscription  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lar*, for  increasing  the  productive  funds  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Dwight  was  fitted  by  nature  and 
acquired  gifts  for  the  triumphs  of  pulpit  oratory. 
The  failure  of  his  health  at  first  made  him  fitful  in 
the  happy  use  of  hi^  talents,  and  finally  forced 
him  to  give  up  addressing  public  bodies  or  dis- 
charging public  duties.  His  death  occurred  No- 
vember 30,  1850.  The  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  were  saddened  by  his  infirmity,  and  passed 
in  retirement.  W.  T.  Dwight  has  written  his 
biography. 

The  fourth  president  was  Dr.  JOSEPH  PEK^ET,  • 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  one  of  its 
higher  institution5*.  The  reputation  for  learning, 
piety,  and  executive  talent  which  he  had  won  by 
his  labors  in  the  ministry  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  led  the 
friends  of  Hamilton  to  think  that  he  was  the 
man  to  preside  successfully  over  it*  affairs.  The 
fact  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  internal 
peculiarities  of  an  American  College  caused  him 
to  make  some  mistakes,  disquieting  to  himself  and 


the  institution.  Tie  chose  to  resign  in  1880.  He 
lived  many  years ;  broken  in  health,  yet  enjoying 
the  unabated  esteem  of  his  friends.  His  publica- 
tions are  sorties  hat  numerous,  yet  mostly  of  a 
transient  form  and  character. 

The  fifth  President,  Dr.  SIMEON  NORTH,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  of  the  class  of  1825.  He  served 
his  Alma  Mater  two  years  as  a  tutor,  and  in  1829 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Hamilton  College.  When  he  went  to>  Clinton, 
the  embarrassments  of  the  institution  were  such 
as  to  threaten  its  life.  The  war  between  Dr. 
Davis  and  the  trustees  was  raging  fiercely.  There 
were  but  nine  students  in  all  the  classes.  The 
treasury  was  empty.  Debt  and  dissension  covered 
the  future  with  gbomy  clouds.  The  Faculty  now 
consisted  of  the  President,  Prof.  James  Iladley, 
Prof,  John  II.  Lothrop,  Prof.  North,  and  Tutor  E. 
D.  Maltbic.  They  engaged  zealously  and  unitedly 
in  efforts  to  revive  the  institution,  and  to  regain  for 
it  the  public  confidence.  They  were  successful. 

In  1833,  when  Dr.  Davis  resigned,  the  graduat- 
ing ola*-s  numbered  twenty. 

In  1839,  Dr.  North  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, a*  the  successor  of  Dr.  Penney,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1 857.  The  friends  and  pupils  of 
President  North  have  frequently  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  his  public  efforts,  by  requesting 
permission  to  publish  them.  If  his  published  dis- 
courses and  addresses  were  collected,  they  would 
form  a  large  volume.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  a  series  of  Baccalaureate  Sermons ;  dis- 
courses preached  at  the  funerals  of  Profosor 
Catlin,  Treasurer  Dwight,  and  President  Davis ; 
an  Inaugural  Discourse,  a  sermon  before  the  Onei- 
da  County  Bible  Society,  and  an  oration  before 
thejfhi  Beta  Kappa  of  Yale  College. 

To  Hamilton  College  is  conceded  a  high  rank 
in  the  culture  of  natural  and  effective  elocution. 
Much  credit  is  -du-e,  in  this  respeet,  to  the  teach- 
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ings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mandeville,  who  filled  the  chair 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  eight  years,  commenc- 
ing in  1841.  His  class  book  entitled  "The  Ele- 
pients  of  Reading  and  Oratory,"  first  published 
in  1845,  is  now  widely  used  in  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  high-schools.  Dr.  Maude villu's  system 
of  speaking  was  taught  at  Hamilton,  with 
some  decided  improvements  by  Professor  A.  J. 
Upson,  D.  D. 

Hamilton  College  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
men  of  liberality  and  large  means.  The  Hon.  Wm. 
Hale  Maynard,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
and  a  giffced  lawyer,  who  died  of  the  cholera  in 
1832,  bequeathed  to  the  college  the  bulk  of  his 
estate,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  founding  of  a  Law  Department. 

Prof.  John  H.  Lathrop,  lately  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  the  first  occupant 
of  this  chair.  It  was  long  worthily  filled  by  Prof. 
Theodore  W.  D  wight,  whose  able  instructions  in 
legal  science  attracted  students  from  remote 
sections  of  the  country.  The  college  confers  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  upon  those  who  complete  the 
regular  course  of  legal  studies. 

Another  benefactor  of  the  college,  the  Hon.  S. 
Newton  Dexter,  resided  a!  Whitesboro,  and  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  centre  of  learn- 
ing made  more  thrifty  and  efficient  through  his 
liberality.  What  Mr.  Maynard  did  by  testament, 
Mr.  Dexter  chose  to  do  by  an  immediate  dona- 
tion. In  1836,  when  the  college  was  severely 
crippled  by  debt,  he  came  forward  with  a  gift  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  endowing  the  chair 
of  Classical  Literature,  This  department  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  chosen  as  the  object  of  his 
munificanca,  not  more  from  its  acknowledged 
importance  in  a  collegiate  institution,  than  on 
account  of  his  esteem  for  the  character  and 
scholarly  attainments  of  its  then  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  Dr-  North,  who  waa  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  Presidency. 

The  department  of  Classical  Literature  is  now 
occupied  by  Professor  Edward  North,  L  H.  D.,  a 
highly  accomplished  scholar  and  man  of  letters, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  material  of  this 
sketch.  He  succeeded  Professor  John  Finlev 
Smith  in  1844.  Professor  Smith  was  a  musical 
artist  of  rare  gifts  ami  attainment-;. 

The  grounds  about  the  college  have  been  recent- 
ly enlarged  and  improved.  They  now  embrace 
twenty  acres,  which  have  bean  thoroughly 
drained,  hedged,  planted  with  trees  and  flowering 
shrub-?,  and  put  into  lawn,  with  winding  drives 
and  gravelled  walks.  These  improvements  have 
bean  made  under  the  conviction  that  no  seat  of 
generous  culture  can  be  called  coaplete,  unless 
ifc  provides  facilities  for  the  study  of  vegetable 
growths.  Plato's  College  w&*  a  grove  of  pla- 
tans and  olive-s, — phiLraophy  (nd  trees  have 
always  been  fond  of  each  other's  company.  The 
loc;ttion  of  the  college,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that 
slopes  to  the  East,  and  commands  a  wide  view  of 
the  Oriskany  Valley,  is  healthful  and  inviting.  In 
this  valley  lies  the  village  of  Clinton,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twelve  hundred.  In  the  distance,  to  the 
left,  the  city  of  Utica,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
anl  the  Trenton  hills  are  distinctly  visible.  + 

The  rural  quiet  of  the  place,  its  elevation,  and 
extended,  unbroken  horizon,  render  it  most  favor- 
able for  astronomical  observations.  An  Observa- s 


!  tory  has  been  erected,  and  furnished  with  a  tele- 
scope, the  largest  in  this  country  next  to  the  one 
at  Cambridge.  It  was  made  by  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Eaton  of  Canastota,  who  are  alumni  of  the 
institution.  A  large  Laboratory  has  been  built, 
with  the  new  apparatus  which  the  French  and 
German  chemists  have  recently  invented.  A 
stona  building,  originally  used  as  a  boarding-hall, 
has  been  fitted  up  ior  a  Cabinet,  and  now  con- 
tains ten  thomand  specimens  in  Geology,  Minera- 
logy, and  Natural  History.  A  Gymnasium,  haa 
also  been  built  and  attractively  furnished. 

The  last  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  Hamil- 
ton College  have  been  fruitful  in  evidences  of 
growth,  of  achieved  usefulness,  and  a  vigorous 
purpose  on  the  part  of  its  officers  to  make  it,  in 
all  respects,  worthy  of  its  central  location  and 
its  religious  origin. 

In  1858,  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  director  of  the  observatory.  One  of  his  un- 
dertakings lias  been  to  determine  the  exact 
longitude  of  various  places  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  which  Dr.  S.  B.  Woolworth  is  sec- 
retary. These  determinations  have  been  made 
with  great  care  and  accuracy  by  means  of  a 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  observa- 
tory at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  places 
whose  longitude  has  been  thus  far  determined 
are  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Elmira,  and  Ogdens- 
burgh.  Dr.  Peters  has  discovered  eighteen  aster- 
oids during  his  connection  with  the  Litchfield  Ob- 
servatory. He  also  fills  the  chair  of  Astronomy, 
endowed  by  Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  LL.  D.,  of 
Brooklyn, 

In  July,  1858,  Rev.  Samuel  Ware  Fisher,  D.D., 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1835, 
was  called  to  the  presidency,  as  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Simeon  North,  who  had  previously  re- 
signed. Dr.  Fisher  was  called  from  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati,  where  he 
had  won  a  national  reputation  as  a  vigorous  and 
versatile  writer,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a 
most  successful  pastor.  His  "  Three  Great 
Temptations,"  a  volume  of  lectures  to  young 
men,  and  other  occasional  addresses,  had  indi- 
cated a  special  aptitude  for  the  intellectual  and 
religious  duties  of  a  college  president.  In  his 
Inaugural  Discourse,  delivered  November  4th, 
1858,  President  Fisher  foreshadowed  a  new  sys- 
tem of  biblical  study,  that  was  soon  after  intro- 
duced at  Hamilton  College,  and  was  followed 
by  the  founding  of  the  Walcott  professorship  of 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  This  fund  of 
$30,000  was  given  partly  by  Benjamin  S.  Wal- 
cott, a  great-hearted  manufacturer,  who  died  in 
New  York  Mills,  January  12th,  1862,  and  partly 
by  William  D.  Walcott,  his  son  and  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  largest  business  interest  in  Oneida 
County. 

In  January,  1859,  Dr.  N.  W.  Goertner  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  the  college  commissioner, 
to  which  he  has  since  devoted  himself,  with  re- 
sults equally  honorable  to  himself  and  the  pat- 
rons of  liberal  and  Christian  culture,  who  liave 
so  freely  responded  to  his  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  college.  Among  the  benefactions  recently 
received,  in  addition  to  the  Walcott  endowment, 
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are  $20,000  for  the  Robinson  professorship  of  ! 
Greek,  subscribed  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  I 
and  so  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Edward  Robin- 
son, a  distinguished  alumnus,  who  died  in. 
December,  1863;  also  $23,000  for  the  Albert 
Barnes  professorship  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  subscribed  in  Philadelphia;  and  so 
named  in  honor  of  another  distinguished  alum- 
nus; and  $20,000  for  the  Kingsley  professorship 
of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  subscribed  in 
Utrea,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  the  largest 
donor,  Mr.  Charles  0.  Kingsley,  a  graduate  in 
the  class  of  1852.  Large  bequests  have  also 
been  received  from  John  C,  Baldwin,  of  Orange, 
N.  J:;  Samuel  F.  Pratt,  of  Buffalo  and  Peter 
B.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls;  as  well  as  dona- 
tions from  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  [New 
York,  and  Samuel  A.  Muson,  Esq.,  of  Utiea. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  were  also  given  by  John 
1ST.  Hungerford,  Esq.,  of  Corning,  for  the  im- 
provement of  South  College. 

In  other  respects,  the  college  has  received 
handsome  additions  to  its  material  resources  and 
facilities  for  instruction.  The  collections  in  na- 
tural history  have  largely  increased  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Oren  Root.  The  most 
attractive  addition  in  this  department,  is  the 
Sartwell  Herbarium,  presented  by  Hamilton 
White,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  and  well  known  in 
scientific  circles  as  a  very  extensive  and  valuable 
exhibition  of  our  North  American  Flora.  It  con- 
tains eight  thousand  samples  of  plants,  carefully 
cared,  classified,  and  labelled  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Sart- 
well, of  3?enn  Yan,  during  fifty  years  of  botanical 
study,  research,  and  correspondence. 

Twelve  prize  competitions  Have  been  endow- 
ed by  as  many  individuals,  mostly  alumni  of  the 
college,  and  have  proved  highly  useful  as  incen- 
tives to  industry  and  thoroughness  of  intellectual 
attainment.  These  prize  funds  were  given  by  the 
late  Hon.  Aaron  Clark,  of  New  York ;  Hon.  John 
V.  L.  Pruyn,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany ;  Horace  D.  Kel- 
logg, Esq.,  of  Bridgewater ;  the  late  Hon.  George 
Underwood,  of  Auburn;  Frank  H.  Head,  Esq.,  of 
Kenosha.  Wis. ;  and  Martin  Hawley,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore,  Mel. 

The  library  of  the  college  has  been  generous- 
ly remembered.  After  the  death  of^Dr.  Edward 
Robinson,  the  disposition  of  his  private  library 
became  a  matter  of  inquiry  and  interest  to  many 
of  his  friends,  who  were  aware  of  its  great  value 
and  richness  in  apparatus  for  biblical  study. 
They  thought  it  becoming  that  the  library 
should  go  where  Dr.  Robinson  had  graduated, 
where  lie  had  served  as  a  tutor,  and  where  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  eminence  as  a 
biblical  scholar.  This  good  thought  was  quick- 
ly translated  into  generous  action,  and  the  Rob- 
inson library  was  purchased,  presented  to  the 
college,  and  removed  to  its  permanent  home  in 
Clinton.  It  embraces  twelve  hundred  rare  books 
and  maps,  such  as  the  biblical  scholar  delights 
to  be  surrounded  with.  Apart  from  practical 
uses,  the  associations  of  this  unique  collection 
give  it  an  almost  sacred  character. 

After  the  death  of  William  Curtis  Noyes, 
LL,  D.,  in  December,  1864,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  bequeathed  to  Hamilton  College  his  large 
law  library,  valued  at  $60,000,  and  containing 
nearly  every  work  which  a  lawer  can  appeal* 


to  in  the  history  or  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  making  this  "bequest,  Mr.  Noyes  was  influ- 
enced by  a  natural  and  commendable  desire 
that  his  name  should  be  honorably  associated 
with  a  prominent  institution  in  the  county 
where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood  and  won  his 
first  laurels.  The  possession  of  the  Noyes  li- 
brary rounds  out  the  plan  for  a  course  of  legal 
study  in  Hamilton  College,  as  it  lay  in  the  mind 
of  "William  H.  Maynard,  when  he  endowed  the 
chair  of  law,  history,  and  political  economy,  to 
the  end  that  the  "graduates  of  Hamilton  College 
might  become  more  useful  as  citizens  of  this 
republic."  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added 
that  in  the  year  1860,  Ellicott  Evans,  LL.  D.,  a 
graduate  of"  Harvard  College,  was  elected  to  the 
Maynard  professorship,  as  the  successor  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  who  had  resigned 
to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Columbia 
College  Law  School. 

The  Fiftieth  Commencement  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege was  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  July,  1862, 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  William  J. 
Bacon,  an  historical  discourse  by  President  Fisher, 
and  a  Jubilee  Poem  by  Professor  A.  C.  Kend- 
rick,  which  were  preceded  and  followed  by 
other  literary  and  social  festivities. 

**  In  July,  1866,  Dr.  Fisher  resigned  the  pres- 
idency of  Hamilton  College,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Westminster  Church  in 
Utica.  A  year  later,  a  worthy  successor  was 
installed  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gilman 
Brown,  July  IT,  1867.  His  inaugural  address 
was  a  powerful  exposition  of  the  uReal  Aim 
and  Purpose  of  the  American  College.11 

Dr.  Brown  was  born  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me,, 
in  January,  1818.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Brown,  was  president  of  Dartmouth 
College,  H.  H.,  from  1815  to  1820.  The  son 
entered  that  college  in  1827,  and  graduated  in 
1831.  He  studied  theology  where  he  completed 
his  course  in  1837.  He  then  passed  nearly  two 
years  in  travelling  in  Europe,  extending  his  tour 
to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  While  abroad, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  oratory  and  belles- 
lettres  in  Dartmouth  College,  which  office  he 
held  from  1840  to  1863,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair,  which  he  occupied  till  1867,  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy  and  political  economy. 

Dr.  Brown  is  the  author  of  numerous  ora- 
tions and  addresses,  review  articles,  lectures, 
&c.,  characterized  by  their  philosophical  tone 
and  genuine  literary  spirit.  In  the  notice  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  we  have  spoken  of  his  commem- 
orative discourses  on  Professors  Haddock  and 
Putnam.  He  has  also  published  an  interesting 
address,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  college,  de- 
livered before  the  society  of  the  alumni,  in  1855, 
and  several  other  college  addresses,  including 
The  Studies  of  an  Orator;  A  Eulogy  on  Henry 
Clay;  The  Spirit  of  a,  Scholar  ;  The  Functions 
and  Privileges  of  a  Scholar  in  the  Crisis  of  the 
State,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Bowdoin  College,  in  1863.  His  review  articles, 
contributed  to  the  Biblical  Repository,  are :  "  Dr. 
Chalmers  as  a  Preacher  "  (1837);  "  Ancient  and 
Modern  Greece"  (1842) ;  "John  Wesley"  (1843); 
and  in  the  Billiotheca  Sacra,  "The  Ottoman 
Empire  "  (1859).  He  has  written  for  the  North 
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American  Review,  on  "Dante"  (1846);  "Bart- 
lett's  Dictionary  of  Americanisms'*  (1849); 
"Wmckelman's  Ancient  Art77  (1850);  "Dana's 
Poems  and  Prose  Writing's"  (1851);  "Buskin's 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  (1851);  uDe 
Quincey's  Worksn(18o2):  "Dr.  Chalmers's  Life" 
(1852);  " Travellers  in  France"  (1853);  "Life 
and  Writings  of  B.  B.  Edwards"  (1853);  "Life 
and  Writings  of  Fisher  Ames "  "(1855; ;  -"Sir 
Walter  Scott  "(1858). 

President  Brown  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  Biography  of  Self-  Taught  Men,  published  in 
Boston,  in  1847;  and  of  an  elaborate  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Rufwt  Choate,  prefixed  to  the  stand- 
ard edition  of  his  works,  also  edited  by  him, 
published  by  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown,  in  1862.  v 
In  addition  to  these  publications,  President 
Brown  has  written  several  Courses  of  Lectures, 
which  are  unpublished.  One  of  these  embraces 
"The  Earlier  English  Literature;"  another,  on 
"British  Orators,"  was  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  in  1859,  and  has 
been  repeated  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

He  was  called  to  be  the  orator  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Dartmouth  Centennial,  and  his  able  dis- 
course was  published  in  1870,  entitled:  An  His- 
torical Discourse  delivered  "before  the  Alumni  of 
Dartmouth  College,  July  21,  1869,  One  Hun- 
dred Years  after  the  Founding  of  that  Insti- 
tution, 

The  style  of  these  various  productions  is  full 
and  equable.  They  are  marked  by  a  close  analy- 
sis, an  air  of  literary  refinement,  are  candid  and 
comprehensive,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  read- 
ing of  a  scholar  and  gentleman. 

Since  the  accession  of  President  Brown,  va- 
rious changes  have  occurred  in  the  board  of 
instruction.  Rev.  William  N.  McHarg  resigned 
the  Latin  professorship  in  1869.  His  successor 
was  Prof.  Abel  G.  Hopkins,  on  the  Benjamin- 
and-Bates  foundation.  In  the  same  year,  Prof. 
Charles  Avery  tendered  his  resignation,  after 
serving  the  college  thirty-five  years  in  the  chair 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He 
was  released  from  active  duty,  but  was  retained 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Faculty,  with 
the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus.  In  1868  Prof. 
Edward  "W".  Boot  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  on. the  Childs'  founda- 
tion. His  lamented  cleath,  two  years  later,  was 
followed  by  the  election  of  Prof.  Albert  H. 
Chester. 

Dr.  A.  J.  TTpson  in  18 TO,  after  a  service  of 
twenty-one  years,  resigned  the  Kingsley  profes- 
sorship of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Elocution.  His 
successor,  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Wilcox,  retired  at 
the  eud  of  two  years,  owing  to  ill  health.  The 
present  incumbent,  Prof.  Henry  A.  Frink,  was 
elected  in  June,  1872. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Avery,  his  de- 
partment was  divided,  and  Prof.  Chester  Hun- 
tington  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. In  1871  Dr.  John  W.  Hears  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  late  efficient  editor  of  The  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian,  was  elected  Albert  Barnes 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
In  October,  1872,  James  Knox,  LL.  D.,  while 
a  sojourn er  in  Berlin,  Germany,  presented  Ham- 
ilton College  with  $10,000,  for  the  improvement 
and  permanent  endowment  of  its  Hall  of  Nat- 


Ural  History,  A  part  of  this  fund  will  be  used 
for  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  the 
collections  in  Natural  History,  which,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  Prof.  Root,  have  grown  to 
be  very  valuable. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIEGIXIA  is  situated  in  the 
County  of  Albemarle,  Virginia,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  village  of  Charlottesville, 
and  four  miles  in  nearly  the  same  direction  from 
Monticello,  which  was  the  re^-idence,  and  contains 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  JeiFer-on.  It  is  built  on  mo- 
derately elevated  ground,  and  forms  a  striking  ft 
ture  in  a  beautiful  landscape.  On  the  south-  w< 


it  is  shut  in  by  little  mountains,  beyond  which,  a 
few  miles  distant,  rise  the  broken  and  occasionally 
steep  and  rugged,  but  not  elevated  ridges,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  which  is  expressed  by 
their  name  of  Ragged  Mountains.  To  the  north- 
west the  Blue  Ridge,  some  twenty  miles  off,  pre- 
sents its  deep-colored  outline,  stretching  to  the 
north-east,  and  looking  down  upon  the  mountain- 
like  hills  that  here  and  there  rise  from  the  plain 
without  its  eastern  base.  To  the  east  the  eye 
rests  upon  the  low  range  of  mountains  that  bounds 
the  view  as  far  as  the  vision  can  extend  north- 
eastward and  south-westward  along  its  slopes, 
except  where  it  is  interrupted  directly  to  the  east 
by  a  hilly  but  fertile  plain  through  which  the  Ri- 
vanna,  with  its  discolored  stream,  flows  by  the  base 
of  Montic^Uo.  To  the  south  the  view  reaches  far 
away  until  the  horizon  meets  the  plain,  embracing 
a  region  lying  between  mountains  on  either  han<\ 
and  covered  with  forests  interspersed  with,  spots 
of  cultivated  land. 

This  Uni  verity  is  a  State  institution,  endowed, 
and  built,  and  under  the  control  of  the  state.  It 
owes  its  origin,  its  organization,  and  the  plan  of 
its  buildings  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  made  it  the 
care  of  his  last  years  to  bring  it  into  being,  and 
counted  it  among  his  chief  claims  to  the  memory 
of  posterity  that  he  was  its  founder.* 
1  The  Act  of  Assembly  establishing  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  incorporating  the  Rector  and 
Board  of  Visitors,  is  dated  January  25,  1810  ;  and 
the  University  was  opened  for  the  admission  of 
students  March  25,  1825. 

It  is  under  the  government  of  the  Rector  and 
Board  of  Visitors,  by  whom  arc  enacted  its  laws, 
and  to  whom  is  committed  the  control  of  its 
finances,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  its  offi- 
cers, and  the  general  supervision  of  its  interests. 
The  Visitors,  seven  in  number  at  first,  but  after- 
wards  increased  to  nine,  are  appointed  every 
fourth  year  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the 
Rector  is  chosen  by  the  Visitors  from  among  their 
own  number.  The  first  Rector  was  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, folio  wed  in  succession  by  Mr.  Madison,  Chap- 
man Johnson,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Esq. 

*  We  "have  pleasure  fn  presenting  this  view,  from  the  compe»- 
tent  pen  of  the  former  chairman  of  the  Paculty,  Dr.  Gressner 
Harrison,  of  an  institution  the  peculiar  organization  of  which 
lm<*  been  little  understood. 

*  Among-  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers  was  found,  after  his  death, 
the  following  epitaph  :  — 

HERTB  LIES  BTTRIKD 

THOMAS  JEFJFEIISOK 
AUTHOR  oy  THE  DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN-  INDEPENTXKNCE, 

OF  THE  STATUTE  OF  VIRGINIA  FOE  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM, 
AND  FATIIEK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

S&  TuGton**  Life  o/Jeferson,  il  49T. 
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The  University  of  Virginia  comprises  nfne 
schools,  viz.  I.  Ancient  Languages,  in  which  are 
taught  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
with  ancient  history  and  literature.  II,  Modern 
Languages,  in  which  are  taught  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  languages,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  English  language,  with 
modern  history  and  literature.  III.  Mathematics, 
comprising  pure  and  mixed  Mathematics.  IV. 
[Natural  Philosophy,  comprising,  besides  the  usual 
subjects,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  V.  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy.  VI.  Medicine,  comprising  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  Obstetrics,  and  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.  VII.  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery.  VIII.  Moral 
Philosophy,  comprising  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Let- 
tres,  Ethics,  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Political 
Economy.  IX.  Law,  comprising  also  Govern- 
ment and  International  Law. 

To  each  school  is  assigned  one  professor,  except 
the  school  of  Law,  which  has  two.  In  the  school 
of  Ancient  Languages,  the  professor  is  aided  by  two 
assistant  instructors,  and  in  Modern  Languages 
and  Mathematics  by  one  each.  In  the  Medical 
department  there  is  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  a  demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
.  The  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  their  interpretation,  is  committed  to  the 
Faculty,  consisting  of  the  professors  of  the  several 
schools  and  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty.  The 
professors  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
The  chairman,  who  has  little  power  beyond  the 
general  supervision  of  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
none  over  the  schools,  is  chosen  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  and  receives  as  such  a  salary  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  professors  are  responsible  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  alone  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  have  intrusted  to  them, 
each  in  his  own  school,  the  conduct  of  its  studies, 
subject  only  to  the  laws  prescribing  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  the  hours  of  lecture,  and  the  method 
of  instruction  generally  by  lectures,  examinations, 
and  exercises,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 


The  income  of  the  University  is  derived  chiefly 
from  an  annuity  from  the  state  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  subject  of  late  years  to  a  charge  of  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  benefit 
of  thirty-two  state  students,  who  receive  gratui- 
tous instruction,  togethcT  with  board  and  room 
rent  free;  from  rents  of  dormitories  and  hotels; 
from  matriculation  fees ;  and  from  surplus  fees  of 
tuition  in  the  several  schools,  accruing  to  the 
University  after  the  professor  shall  have  received 
a  maximum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

Each  professor  is  paid  a  fixed  salary  of  "one 
"thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  receives  the  tuition 
fees  paid  by  students  for  attending  his  lectures  up 
to  the  maximum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Any 
excess  o1  fees  above  this  sum  is  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury of  he  University.  The  fee  paid  by  students 
for  tuition  is  ordinarily  twenty-five  dollars  to  each 
professor  attended.  This  mode  of  compensation, 
making  the  income  of  the  professor  to  depend  so 
largely  upon  tuition  fees,  was  deigned  to  act  as 
an  incentive  to  activity  and  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  iho  jrofessor,  bis  own  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  school  being  idtntified  in  the  matter  of 
emolument  as  well  as  of  reputation.  The  maxi- 
mum limit  of  income  from  fees  received  by  the 
professor  is  a  tiling  of  late  adoption,  introduced 
since  the  number  of  students  attending  seme  of  the 
schools  has  become  very  large.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  invasion  of  the  principle  is  the 
wisest  mode  of  disposing  of  the  question  of  exces- 
sive fees;  especially  when  no  provision  is  made 
for  a  minimum  income,  and  none,  for  the  most 
part,  for  excess  of  labor  from  large  numbers  fre- 
quenting a  school. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  by  lectures  and 
exjiminations,  with  the  use  of  text-books  selected 
by  the  professor.  The  professor  is  expected,  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  allows  it,  to  deli- 
ver lectures  on  the  sul  jects  of  instruction,  setting 
forth  and  explaining  the  doctrines  to  be  taught,  so 
that  by  the  help  of  the  lectures  and  of  the  text- 
book, the  student  may  not  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  these  doctrines  but  of  hav- 
ing them  more  vividly  impressed  on  IGUJ  attention 
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and  memory.  The  examination  of  the  class  at 
each  meeting  upon  the  preceding  lecture,  embra- 
ces both  the  text  and  the  teaching  of  the  professor, 
and  is  aimed  at  once  to  secure  the  student's  atten- 
tion to  both,  and  to  afford  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
view, and,  -when  needed,  of  a  further  clearing  up 
of  the  sulject. 

For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  lectures 
to  the  wants  and  previous  attainments  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  of  giving  a  larger  course  of  instruction, 
most  of  the  ^phools  are  divided  into  classes  called 
junior  and  senior.  In  the  school  of  Mathematics 
there  is  also  an  intermediate  class,  and  a  class  of 
mixed  Mathematics.  In  the  school  of  Law  also 
there  is  an  intermediate  class.  The  lectures  to 
each  class  occupy  an  entire  session  of  nine  months. 
A  stadent  is  generally  allowed,  except  in  law,  to 
attend,  without  additional  fee,  all  the  classes  in  a 
school  the  same  session,  so  as  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, if  he  choose  and  be  able,  in  the  whole  course 
in  one  year. 

Two  public  examinations  of  all  the  members  of 
each  school  are  held  every  session,  one  about  its 
middle,  the  other  at  its  close.  These  examinations 
are  conducted  chiefly  in  writing.  A  set  of  ques- 
tions, with  numerical  values  attached,  is  proposed 
to  the  whole  ckss,  and  its-members  are  distributed 
into  four  divisions,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
answers.  To  insure  fairness  at  these  examina- 
taon%  every  student  is  required  to  attach  to  his 
answers  a  declaration  in  writing,  that  he  has  nei- 
ther given  nor  received  aid  during  the  examina- 
tion. This  same  certificate  in  attached  also  to  all 
examination  papers  written  for  degrees. 

Students  are  admitted  at  and  above  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  are  free  to  attend  the  schools  of  their 
choice ;  but  they  are  ordinarily  required  to  attend 
three  schools. 

The  session,  is  of  nine  months*  duration  conti- 
nuously, and  without  any  holidays  except  Christ- 
mas-day. Lectures  are  delivered  during  six  days 
of  the  week,  and  a  weekly  report  is  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  by  each  professor  of  the 
subjects  of  the  lectures  and  examinations  in  his 
school,  and  of  the  time  occupied  in  each. 

Degrees  are  conferred  in  each  of  the  schools  of 
the  University  upon  those  students  who  give  evi- 
dence of  having  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  school.  Certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency also  are  bestowed  for  like  knowledge  of 
certain  subjects  that  may  be  attended  separately, 
as  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
&c.  Examinations  are  held  with  a  view  to  the.ie 
honors  towards  the  end  of  each  session,  and  are 
conducted  mostly  in  writing.  The  extent  and  dif- 
ficulty of  these  examinations,  and  the  strictness 
used  in  judging  of  the  value  of  the  answers,  secure 
a  standard  of  attainment  much  higher  than  usual, 
and  render  the  degrees  in  individual  schools  ob- 
jects of  ambition  to  all,  and  strong  incentives  to 
diligence  and  accuracy  in  study,  A  register  of 
each  student's  answers  at  the  daily  examinations, 
and  of  his  written  exercises,  is  kept  by  the  pro- 
fessor; and,  in  deciding  on  his  fitness  to  receive  a 
degree,  regard  is  had  to  his  average  standing  in 
Ms  class.  The  time  of  his  residenca  as  a  student 
is  not  counted  among  his  qualifications  for  this 
distinction.  He  may  obtain  a  degree,  whenever 
be  shall  have  proved  that  he  is  worthy  of  it  by 
standing  satisfactorily  the  examinations  proposed 
as  a  test  equally  for  all 


Besides  tEe  degrees  conferred  in  individual 
schools,  and  certificates  of  proficiency  in  certain 
subjects,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  be- 
stowed on  such  students  as  have  obtained  degrees 
in  any  two  of  the  literary  schools  (viz.  Ancient- 
Languages,  Modern  Languages,  and  Moral  Phi- 
lo  o°!iy),  and  in  any  two  of  the  scientific  schools' 
(viz.'  Mathematics,  Sfatural  Philosophy,  and  Che- 
mistry) ;  besiths  giving  evidence  of  a  certain 
proficiency  in  the  remaining  two  academical 
schools,  and  furnishing  an  essay  or  oration  to  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon 
such  students  as  have  obtained  degrees  in  all  the 
six  academical  r-chools,  besides  furnishing  an  essay 
or  oratioa  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and 
standing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  review  on 
all  the  studies  of  the  course,  except  those  in  which 
he  has  been  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  current 
session. 

No  honorary  degrees  are  conferred  by  this 
University. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  been  in  opera- 
tion thirty  years,  and  although  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  some  prejudices,  has  had  a  good  degree 
of  success,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  numbers  fre- 
quenting it  as  to  the  character  for  scholarship 
accorded  to  its  alumni.  The  number  of  matricu- 
lates entered  for  the  session  of  185^-5  was  five 
hundred  and  fourteen ;  of  these  three  hundred  and 
twenty  were  exclusively  academical,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  exclusively  profes  ional,  and ^  thirty- 
eight  partly  academical  and  partly  professional. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  introduced  into 
its  constitution  and  into  its  practical  working  some 
marked  peculiarities ;  and  as  its  apparent  success 
has  called  attention  to  these^.it  may  be  well  to 
notice  some  of  them  briefly,  and  to  state  summa- 
rily the  chief  grounds  upon  which  they  are  ap- 
proved and  justified. 

1.  The  first  and  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the 
allowing  every  student  to  attend  the  schools  or  stu- 
dies of  his  choice,  only  requiring  ordinarily  that  he 
shull  attend  three ;  the  conferring  degrees  in  indi- 
vidual schools ;  the  suffering  candidates  to  stand 
the  examinations  held  for  degrees  without  regard 
to  the  time  of  residence ;  and  the  bestowing  no 
degrees  as  honorary  distinctions,  but  only  upon 
adequate  proof  made  by  strict  examination,  that 
they  are  deserved. 

This  at  once  sets  aside  the  usual  college  curri- 
culum, with  the  attendant  division  into  Freshmen, 
Sophomore,  &c.,  classes,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  is  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  by 
the  loss  to  the  student  of  a  regular  and  complete 
course  of  study  and  of  mental  discipline,  which 
they  assume  to  be  given  by  the  usual  plan  of  our 
colleges.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  such  that  the 
student,  being  free  to  choose,  will  attend  such 
studies  alone  as  may  suit  his  spirit  of  self-indul- 
gence, avoiding  those  which  are  difficult;  and 
that  the  voluntary  system  does  not  admit  of  a  re- 
gular course.  It  is  said  in  answer,  that  the  records 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  show  that  the  fact 
contradicts  the  assumption  that  the  more  difficult 
studies  will  be  avoided,  the  schools  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  of  Mathematics,  for  example,  hav- 
ing always  had  a  fair  proportion  of  students. 
And  that,  although  no  student  is  compelled  by  law 
to  follow  a  certain  defined  course,  yet  in  practice, 
and  by  the  influences  of  causes  easily  seen,  a  very 
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large  proportion  do  pursue  a  regular  course ;  and 
that  the  University  of  Virginia  holds  out  induce- 
ments to  accomplish  a  complete  course  by  esta- 
blishing for  its  higher  degrees  a  standard  which 
makes  them  objects  of  very  great  desire.  Fur- 
ther, as  to  the  matter  of  a  complete  course  of  study 
and  of  mental  discipline,  it  is  said  that  it  is  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  best  way  of  securing 
the.e  is  by  the  usual  college  curriculum  and  the 
division  into  freshmen,  &c.,  classes,  this  being  the 
very  question  in  issue,  and  the  system  of  independ- 
ent schools  and  free  choice  of  studies  having  been 
adopted  with  the  very  view  of  giving  what  the 
common  plan  does  not;  that  the  alleged  evil 
effects  of  the  voluntary  system  do  not  and  ought 
not  to  follow;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
decided  advantages. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  every  one  entering  the 
University  of  Virginia  obtains  a  complete  educa- 
tion. For  some  it  is  not  necessary,  however  de- 
sirable, that  they  should  become  conversant  with 
all  the  branches  of  a -liberal  education.  And  yet 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  and  to  society  if 
they  can  be  well  trained  in  even  a  few  departments 
of  knowledge — those  most  suited  to  their  wants 
or  to  their  tastes.  They  should  not  be  excluded 
from  partial  benefits  of  education  because  they 
cannot  derive  the  highest. 

And  then,  if  an  examination  be  made  of  the 
names  of  those  who,  in  our  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties generally,  enter  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore 
classes,  and  of  thosenvho  graduate,  or  pass  through 
the  senior  class,  it  will  be  found  that  but  few  of 
the  former  are  found  among  the  latter,  not  more 
than  about  a  fourth.  And  this,  though  it  results 
inevitably  from  the  very  practice  of  admitting  to 
degrees  by  classes,  that  of  those  who  obtain  the 
degree,  much  too  large  a  proportion  have  really 
very  moderate  attainments,  and  could  not  possibly 
stand  a  strict  examination  on  the  whole  or  any 
considerable  part  of  the  course.  So  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  a  very  small  proportion  obtain 
the  highest  degree,  or  fully  accomplibh  the  regular 
academic  course,  and  beyond  comparison  asmidler 
proportion  than  on  the  usually  adopted  plan ;  and 
this  because  the  standard  is  purposely  made  high. 
Admitting  that  this  very  small  number  is  pro- 
perly educated,  the  question  to  be  answered  is, 
Whether  it  be  true,  as  alleged  by  some,  that  all 
those  who  come  short  of  this  complete  course  fail 
of  obtaining  an  amount  of  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially a  mental  discipline,  equal  to  that  supplied  by 
the  common  course  ? 

To  reach  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
it  is  to  be  observed,  say  the  advocates  of  the 
voluntary  system,  first,  that  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  for  a  right  mental  discipline,  a 
small  field  of  knowledge,  thoroughly  cultivated 
with  a  hearty  energy,  and  by  methods  which  set 
the  student  to  thinking  and  inquiring  for  himself, 
is  of  incomparably  more  'value  than  a  large  field 
cultivated  in  a  negligent  and  superficial  way.  A 
man  may  study  many  things  and  have  little  sound  * 
knowledge  and  less  vigorous  training  of  the  mind. 
A  man  may  so  learn  a  few  things  as  to  be  able  to 
direct  his  faculties  with  their  utmost  power  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  task. 

Secondly,  That  to  secure  this  energetic,  self- 
propelling  activity  of  the  student,  which  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  best  discipline  of, 
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mind,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  thorough 
and  accurate  investigation,  two  things  mainly 
contribute.  First,  the  waking  up  to  an  earnest 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  thoroughness  of  investiga* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  student,  by  exciting  and 
keeping  erect  his  attention,  and  variously  subject- 
ing his  powers  to  the  proof  by  the  lectures  and 
by  searching  oral  examinations;  and,  secondly, 
a  high  standard  of  examinations  for  honors,  these 
being  bestowed  only  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  attainments  and  capacity.  Without  the 
former  condition  the  latter  would  be  impossible  5 
without  the  latter  the  former  would  be  insufficient. 

Thirdly,  That  the  voluntary  system  oifers  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  fulfilling  these  conditions, 
which,  however  able  the  professors,  the  common 
system  does  not.  The  several  schools  being 
wholly  independent,  the  standard  of  examinations 
for  degrees  may  be  placed  as  high  as  the  means 
and  mode  of  instruction,  and  what  is  fairly  de- 
manded by  the  true  interest  of  the  student,  may 
allow.  A  person  standing  his  examination  for  a 
degree  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  not  be  passed, 
though  undeserving,  for  fear  he  may  not  secure 
his  degree  in  the  Mathematics,  and  so  on.  The 
honor  being  conferred  upon  reaching  a  compara- 
tively high  standard,  and  without  the  question  of 
giving  or  refusing  it  being  complicated  by  a  regard 
to  the  regular  progression  of  classes,  it  is  compa- 
ratively easy  to  maintain  the  standard.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  student  to  fail  and  be  rejected  upon 
the  studies  of  a  single  school,  the  effect  ceasing 
here,  and  quite  another  to  be  cast  down  in  all  his 
classes  for  i'ailure  on  one  study,  with  the  result  of 
postponing  the  period  of  his  graduation  for  a 
whole  year.  But  the  common  system  allows  no 
good  alternative.  No  College,  upon  this  system^ 
can  refuse  to  pass  men  who  ought  to  be  rejected ; 
for  then  it  consents,  under  multiplied  difficulties, 
to  reduce  the  ranks  of  the  senior  clans  to  some- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  those  who  obtain  the 
Master's  degree  under  the  system  adopted  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

To  answer,  then,  the  question  above  proposed, 
it  is  alleged  by  its  friends,  tliat  in  the  system 
adopted  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  condi- 
tions for  obtaining  a  good  mental  discipline  and 
accurate  knowledge  are  in  some  good  degree,  al- 
though imperfectly,  fulfilled  by  the  means  of 
lectures,  rigid  examinations  conducted  chiefly  in 
writing  where  degrees  are  concerned,  and  a  com- 
paratively high  standard  in  conferring  degrees. 
That,  putting  out  of  view  the  idle  and  those 
wanting  capacity,  and  thoae  who  attend  a  single 
course  of  lectures,  there  remains  a  class  of  students, 
considerable  in  number,  and  rej^pectable  for  talent 
and  industry,  who  from  lack  of  time  and  means, 
or  for  other  cause,  succeed  in  accomplishing  only 
a  partial  course,  obtaining  degrees  in  tome  two  or 
three  schools,  and  attending  lectures  profitably  in 
some  one  or  two  more  in  which  they  do  not  stand 
for  degrees.  And  thus  the  number  that  go 
through  such  a  course  of  study  as,  with  the  modo 
of  instruction  employed,  involves  a  useful  extent 
of  knowledge  and  a  sound  discipline  of  mind, 
would  seem  to  be  in  fair  proportion  to  those  who 
succeed  in  completing  the  usual  College  curri- 
culum. 

Again,  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  students 
Vfho  aim  at  completing  the  entire  course  of  lite- 
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rary  and  fcientific  studies,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  tie  University  t  f  Virginia,  "but  fail  of 
entire  success.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because 
they  fail  of  obtaining  the  highest  degree  under  a 
system  with  a  higher  standard  for  degrees,  that 
they  do  not  obtain  as  much  of  knowledge  and  of 
sound  mental  discipline  as  the  same  persons  would 
hare  done  if  they  had  succeeded  under  a  system 
with  a  Tower  standard".  Under  the  one  system 
they  fail  because  the  standard  is  high,  under  the 
other  they  would  succeed  because  the  standard  is 
low.  This  on  the  supposition  that  the  grade  of 
instruction  is  the  same.  But  it  may  be  assumed 
that  where  the  standard  of  examination^  for 
degrees  is  higher,  the  grade  of  instruction  also 
will  be  higher,  and  the  training  mare  vigorous. 
There  must  be  some  just  relation  between  the 
teaching  and  the  requirements  for  degrees.  And 
so  it  may  very  well  occur  that  a  man  shall  be  a 
better  trained  scholar  failing  under  the  one  system 
than  succeeding  under  the  other. 

The  advocates  of  the  system  introduced  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  not  only  deny  that  .it  is 
followed  by  the  evil  effects  alleged,  but  urge,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  avoids,  as  it  was  designed 
to  avoid,  tlie  obvious  and  acknowledged,  evils  in- 
herent in  the  usual  course  adopted  of  conferring 
degrees  upon  those  who  complete  the  curriculum, 
well  nigh  as  a  matter  of  cour-se,  and  with  but 
slight  examination,  They  allege  that  when  the 
standard  i  *  reasonably  high,  and  maintained  by 
rigid  examinations,  without  regard  to  the  time  of 
residence,  only  a  few,  and  those  the  most  dili- 
gent and  capable,  can  measure  up  to  it.  That  to 
accommodate  the  standard  to  the  measure  of  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  a  class,  it  must  be 
made  much  too  low.  That  by  admitting  to  the 
higher  degrees  those  alone  who  can.  stand  rigid 
examination--,  and  show  good  ability  and  accurate 
attainments,  real  value  is  given  to  the  degrees,  and 
the  best  exertions  secured  of  those  who  seek 
them.  That  the  use  of  lectures  and  oral  examina- 
tions, in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  atfords 
a  better  means  of  disciplining  the  mind,  of  be- 
getting habits  of  active  and  sustained  attention,  as 
well  as  of  thorough  investigation.  That,  as  a  re- 
sult, there  is  obtained,  under  this  system,  a  better 
training  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  on. 
the  part  of  many  who  fail  of  success,  than  the 
other  system  ordinarily  secures  to  those  who  suc- 
ceed. And  that  the  fact  that  only  a  very  few 
obtain  the  Master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Virginia — some  seven  ia  the  session  of  1834—5  out 
of  ,350  exclusively  academical  students — only 
shows  the  extent  and  rigor  of  the  examinations 
for  this  degree,  there  required  by  law  and  enforced 
in  practice. 

2.  A  second  peculiarity  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  i-i  found  in  its  method  of  instruction, 
more  especially  in  the  freer  use  of  lectures,  fol- 
lowed by  oral  examinations.  Text-books  are  by 
no  means  discarded ;  but  the  professor  is  expected 
to  go  before  and  set  in  order  the  truths  to  be 
taught,  marking  their  relations,  stating  their 
grounds,  enlarging  upon,  explaining,  confirming, 
correcting,  and  supplementing  the  text,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Every  lecture  is  preceded  by  an 
oral  examination  of  the  class  on  the  preceding 
lecture  and  the  corresponding  text.  And  this  ex- 
amination is  on  the  subject  itself,  whether  dis- 


cussed in  the  lecture  or  the  text-book,  and  is 
conducted  with  reference  to  what  ought  to  be 
held  in  regard  to  it,  and  not  Hinply  to  what  may 
have  been  said  about  it  either  in  the  lecture  or  in 
the  text-book.  This  method,  it  i$  affirmed,  is  at- 
tended by  two  most  beneficial  results.  First,  it 
timulate^  the  professor  to  greater  efforts  to  make 

mself  wholly  master  of  his  subject,  and  to  be 
qualified  to  view  it  on  every  side.  It  can  hardly 
do  less,  seeing  he  is  conscious  that  it  is  expected 
of  him  to  exhibit  himself  as  capable  of  presenting 
the  doctrines  belonging  to  his  subject  with  clear- 
ness and  force,  and  not  merely  of  propounding 
questions  on  a  text-book.  He  must  needs  give 
himself  to  his  work  with  2eal  and  assiduity  if  he 
would  meet  the  responsibility  which  his  position 
imposes,  or  gain  the  reputation  which  it  places 
within  his  reach.  Secondly,  it  excites  and  main- 
tains the  interest  and  attention  of  the  student  a 
hundred  fold.  He  not  only  shares  the  interest  of 
the  lecturer,  which  is  one  advantage  of  oral  dis- 
course, but  finds  it  a  necessity  from  which  he 
cannot  escape,  if  he  would  acquit  himself  well  at 
the  examination  to  follow,  as  his  ovm  self-respect 
and  a  -regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  teacher 
and  fellows  oblige  him  to  wish  to  do,  that  he 
should  give  earnest  heed  to  the  words  of  the  pro- 
fessor. Above  all  he  learns  to  enter,  with  the 
•professor  for  his  guide,  upon  the  serious  and 
earnest  investigation  of  the  subject  in  hand  in  all 
its  relations,  if  not  from  the  simple  love  of  truth, 
yet  still  because  he  knows  tfeat  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  render  answers  not  furnished  by  the 
text,  nor  yet  perhaps  directly  by  the  lecture,  but 
involved  in  the  principles  set  forth  in  either. 
Thus  he  is  aroused  to  a  spirit  of  active  and  manly 
inquiry,  is  kept  awake  to  all  that  he  hears  and 
reads,  and  is  led  to  consider  the  proper  knowledge 
of  a  subject  to  be  bounded,  not  by  the  partial, 
perhaps  false  teachings  of  a  text-book,  but  by  the 
limits  of  the  true  and  real.  Under  the  strong 
impulse  of  such  a  spirit,  and  of  the  ambition  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  standard  of  examinations 
for  degrees  which  more  fail  than  succeed  in  reach- 
ing, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  works,  and  works 
with  an  energy,  with  a  sharpness  of  attention, 
and  with  a  perseverance  of  industry,  which  bring 
a  double  reward  in  stores  of  solid  knowledge  and 
in  invaluable  habits  of  mind. 

3.  A  third  peculiarity  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  the  system  of  written  examinations 
for  honors.  This  is  claimed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  securing  greater  accuracy  and  fairness, 
and  IB  regarded  as  indispensable  for  maintaining 
a  high  standard  for  degrees.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  first  professors  from  the  practice  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  England ;  and  when  supple- 
mented by  some  oral  examination,  as  the  subject 
may  demand,  seems  liable  only  to  the  objection 
of  its  great  laboriousness  t  to  both  student  and 
professor. 

In  a  word,  whatever  success  the  University 
of  Virginia  has  had  in  giving  intellectual  culture, 
whether  in  the  academical  or  professional  depart- 
ments, is  mainly  referred  by  its  friends  to  the 
laborious  industry  and  zeal  in  the  immediate 
work  of  the  lecture-room,  displayed  by  professors 
and  students  alike.  These,  again,  are  very  largely 
owing  to  the  use  of  lectures,  and  of  strict  oral  and 
written,  examinations,  both  having  reference  to  a 
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reasonably  high  standard  for  degrees.  And'  for 
the  introduction  of  these,  the  independent  posi- 
tion of  the  several  schools,  and  the  free  choice  of 
studies  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be,  are"  at  least  most  favorable. 
A.  A  fourth  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  sec- 
tarian influence  and  control  in  the  University. 
Much  prejudice  did.  arise  on  this  point.  Al- 
though the  importance  of  man's  religions  duties 
was  acknowledged  in  a  report  of  the  Rector  and 
Board  of  Visitors,  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
although  the  invitation  was  given  "by  the  Board 
to  the  various  religious  dene  minations  in  the 
state,  to  establish  schools  *  of  theology  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University,  yet  because,  in  the 
anxiety  to  shut  out  the  control  of  any  particular 
sect,  no  provision  was  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion by  the  University  itself,  very  many  believed, 
that  it  was  designed  altogether  to  exclude  religious 
influence  frcni  the  in>titution.  A  plan,  however, 
was  adopted  early  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
whereby  the  services  of  religion  are  regularly 
performed  in  a  chapel  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  yet  without  invading  the  principle  of 
religious  equality.  By  this  plan  it  was  provided 
that  a  Chaplain  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Faculty  every  year,  from  the  prevailing  religious 
denominations  of  the  state,  taken  in  rotation. 
Subsequently  the  appointment  was  made  for  two 
years.  The  salary  of  the  Chaplain  is  provided  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  professors, 
students,  and  other  residents.  He  holds  divine 
service  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  daily  morning 
prayers  in  the  chapel.  These  services  all  the 
student-*  are  invited  to  attend ;  but  they  are  not 
compelled  to  l>e  present.  As  many  as  attend  deport 
themselves  with  invariable  order  and  reverence. 
Besides  these  services,  the  students  have  their 
own  public  prayer-meeting,  and  a  society-  for 
missionary  inquiry,  and  conduct  the  Sunday 
school  connected  with  the  chapel,  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood.  Nowhere,  it  is  said,  is  more 
respect  paid  to  the  solemn  services  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  in  no  community  is  more 
effectually  extinguished  the  spirit  of  sectarian 
bigotry. 

5.  A  fifth  peculiarity  relates  to  the  discipline. 
Only  one  point  can  be  noticed,  namely  the  per- 
mitting of  students  to  answer  or  not,  as  they 
may  choose,  in  their  own  case ;  the  not  compel- 
ling them  to  testify  against  themselves  or  against 
each  other ;  and,  generally,  the  assuming  that  they 
are  incapable  of  falsehood,  and  treating  them 
accordingly.  The  result  is,  that,  as  a  rule, 
hardly  admitting  an  exception,  no  student  can 
venture  to  speak  falsely.  He  may  decline  to 
answer,  when  charged  with  an  oiferice  against 
the  laws,  although  he  very  rarely  $oes ;  but  if  he 
answer,  the  pnbSc  sentiment,  if  not  his  own  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  will  oblige  Mm  to  speak 
truly. 

For  carrying  into  execution  the  plan  of  a  Uni- 
versity which  he  had  projected,  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
sidered it  wisest  to  rely  upon  men  as  little  as  pos- 
sible wedded  to  the  prevalent  system,  and  not 
likely  to  be  cramped  by  its  routine.  A  reform  in 
regard  to  the  extent  as  well  as  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, could  be  had  only  by  seeking  men  of 
marked  ability  in  their  several  departments, 
and  who  had  either  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 


foreign  universities  of  most  repute,  or  won  dis- 
tinction by  their  talent  and  attainments.  To  this 
view  wa-4  owing  the  selection  from  al-rrad  of  a 
majority  of  the  original  corps  of  profes^.rs.  This 
policy,  naturally  enough,  excited  some  prejudice; 
and  although  justified  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  as  far  at  lea^t  as  a  reform  in  the  course  of 
instruction  was  concerned,  was  attended  by  its 
own  difficulties  touching  the  important  point  of 
discipline.  It  w»s  not  intended  to  be  continued 
beyond  the  pre-ent  exigency,  and  has  net,  in  fuct, 
been  followed  in  the  subsequent  appointments  to 
chairs  in  the  Uiiivei>ity,  although  it  is  admit- 
ted to  be  cons-dstent  with  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution to  employ  the  ,best  talents  and  attain- 
ments, wherever  found  conjoined  "with  the  other 
necessary  qualifications.  Of  the  e?ght  original 
profes>ors,  five  were  from  abroad,  one  from  New 
York,  and  two  from  Virginia. 

The  first  professor  of  the  school  of  Ancient 
Languages  was  Mr.  George  Lcnjr,  of  England, 
a  Master  of  Arts  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  A  man  of  marked  ability  and  attain- 
ments, thoroughly  trained  in  the  system  of  his 
college,  having  a  mind  far  more  than  most  men's 
scrupulously  demanding  accuracy  in  tl.eresnltsof 
inquiry,  and  scouting  mere  pretension,  lie  aimed 
and  was  fitted  to  introduce  something  letter  than 
what  then  passed  current  as  classical  learning. 
Although  he  Lad  as  yet  little  knc  wlec?ge<  f  compa- 
rative philology,  and  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
cultivated  the  science  of  langtiace  with  the  en- 
larged spirit  of  philosophy  which  pervades  his 
writings;  his  uncompromising  exactness,  and  his 
masterly  knowledge  of  hissulject,  inspired  his 
pupils  with  the  highest  conceptions  of  a  true 
scholarship.  After  three  years'  service  he  resign- 
ed, in  order  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Greek 
in  the  London  University.  Bis  contributions  to 
philology,  Ecman  law,  criticism,  bicgraphyT  &cn 
have  been  large  and  valuable. 

He  was  succeeded  "by  the  second  incumbent  of 
the  chair,  Gessner  Harrison,  M.I).,  one  of  his  pu- 
pils, who  has  published  an  "Exposition  of  some 
of  the  Laws  cf  the  Latin  Language." 

The  fir-t  professor  of  the  School  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages was  George  Blaettermann,  LLJX,  a  Ger- 
man, at  the  time  of  his  appointment  residing  in 
London,  and  who  came  recommended  for  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  for 
his  ability.  He  occupied  the  chair  until  1840, 
and  gave  proof  of  extensive  acquirements,  and  of 
a  mind  of  uncommon  natural  vigor  and  penetra- 
tion. In  connexion  more  especially  with  the  les- 
sons on  German  and  Anglo-Saxon,  he  gave  to  his 
students  much  that  was  interesting  and  valuable 
in  comparative  philology  also,  a  subject  in  which 
he  found  peculiar  pleasure.  His  successors  have 
been  Charles  Kraitsir,  M.D.,  who  has  published 
some  curious  and  learned  works  on  philology,  and 
M.  Schele  de  Vere,  LLD.,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Comparative  Philology ;  a  Spanish  Grammar 
and  Exercises ;  Stray  Leaves  from  fh&  Book  of 
Nature,  1856 ;  Studies  in  English,  or  A  Glance 
at  the  Inner  Life  of  Our  Language,  1867; 
Americanisms,  or  The  English  of  the  New  World, 
1871 ;  the  ^Romance  of  American  History,  1872; 
and  Modern  Magic,  1873.  He  has  also  edited 
several  volumes  of  the  "Illustrated  Library  of 
Wonders." 
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The  first  professor  of  Mathematics  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Hewett  Key,  of  England,  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Besides  Ms 
ability  as  a  mathematician,  he  Lad  the  advantage 
of  good  classical  and  general  attainments ,  and  by 
Ms  earnest  manner,  his  clearness  of  illustration, 
and  his  rare  power  of  anticipating  and  remov- 
ing the  learner's  difficulties,  succeeded  to  a  re- 
markable degree  in  gaining  the  attention  and  ex- 
citing the  interest  of  his  hearers.  lie  resigned  at 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Long,  in  order  to  accept 
the  professorship  of  Latin  in  the  London  -Univer- 
sity, and  has  since  gained  distinction  by  Ms  labors 
as  a  philologist. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  Bonnycastle, 
of  England,  who,  upon  Mr.  Key's  resignation,  was 
transferred  from  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
to  that  of  Mathematics,  which  he  continued  to  till 
until  his  death  in,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  of  which 
his  father  was  a  professor,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  force  and  originality  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
His  fine  taste,  cultivate  i  by  much  reading,  his 
general  knowledge,  and  his  abundant  store  of 
anecdote,  made  him  a  most  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive companion  to  all ;  and  this,  though  his  really 
Mad  feeling-i  were  partly  hidden  by  a  cold  exte- 
rior. His  only  published  work  bore  the  title  of 
I/bductwe  {rennetry,  and  this  did  not  meet  with 
smece^v  Among  his  pupils,  he  left;  behind  him. 
&  reputation,  for  ability  as  high  as  it  was  uni- 
versal. 

His  successor,  Mr.  Sylvester,  of  England  also, 
who  rem  lined  only  part  of  one  year,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Courtenay,  LL.D.,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  a  graduate  at  West  Point, 
and  wlu  had  field  a  professorship  ia  "West  Point 
Military  Academy,  ami  again  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
chair  with  eminent  ability  and  faithfulnesj  until 
Ms  death  in  1853.  He  left  behind  hirn  a  work  on 
the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu  to,  which  was 
subsequently  published,  and  adopted  as  a  text- 
book iu  the  University  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay's  clear  and  sagacious  mind,  his  large  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  clearness 
in  communicating  it,  his  laborious  devotion  to  his 
duties,  and  not  less  his  unswerving  integrity,  his 
retiring  uuxlesty,  and  his  amiable  condescension, 
won  for  him  the  unbounded  confidence  and  regard 
of  his  colleagues  and  of  Ms  pupils. 

The  chair  was  filled  in  1855  by  Albert  T.  Bled- 
soe,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Will,  and  of  one  entitled 
A  TheoMey. 

Upon  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Charles  Bonnycastle 
from  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  that  of 
Mathematics,  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  M, 
Patterson,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sub- 
sequently director  of  the  U.  8.  Mint,  He  filled 
the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  for  several  years, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  clear,  elegant,  and 
able  lecturer,  while  his  refined  manners,  cultivat- 
ed tastes,  and  amiable  disposition,  won  for  him 
the  warm  regard  of  all  that  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  hirn. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  B.  Rogers, 


[  LL.D.,  who  filled  the  chair  until  1 853  ;  a  gentle- 
i  man  deservedly  eminent  for  his  ability,  varied 
I  learning  and  science,  for  his  eloquence  as  a  lec- 
turer, and  for  his   contributions  to  his  favorite 
science  of  Geology.     He  resigned  in  1853 ;    and 
i  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  Mr. 
i  Francis  H.  Smith,   A.M.,  a  Virginian,   and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University. 

The  first  professor  of  Chemistry  was  Joh'n  P. 
Ernmet,  M.D.,  who  was  educated  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  and  took  his  degree  in 
medicine  in  the  College-  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York  city.  He  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
met, Esq.  His  striking  native  genius,  his  varied 
science,  his  brilliant  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  culti- 
vated and  reiined  taste  for  art,  his  modesty,  his 
warm-hearted  and  cheerful  social  virtues,  won  for 
him  the  admiration  and  lasting  regard  of  his  col- 
leagues and  of  his  pupils.  He  occupied  the  chair 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  until  sickness 
and  death  closed  prematurely,  in  1842,  a  career 
not  less  useful  than  honorable. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  E.  Rogers,  M.D., 
of  Philadelphia,  now  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  M.D.,  of  South  Carolina,  now  professor  in 
the  Medical  School  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The 
next  incumbent  of  the  chair  was  Socrates  Mau- 
pin,  M.  D.,  of  Virginia,  formerly  a  professor  in 
Hampden  Sydney  College,  Virginia,  and  in  Rich- 
mond Medical  College,  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  died  in  18T1. 

The  fh>t  professor  of  Medicine  was  Robley  Dun- 
glison,  M.D.,  of  England,  who  as  a  writer,  and  by 
his  learning  in  his  profession  and  generally,  as  well 
as  by  his  ability,  was  pointed  out  as  well  fitted  to 
take  charge  of  this  school,  when  it  was  designed 
rather  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  cultivation  in 
medical  science  to,  the  general  student  than  to 
give  a  preparation  for  the  practice  of  the  profes^ 
sion.  After  eight  years  he  resigned,  and  has 
gained  a  wide  celebrity  by  his  distinguished 
ability  as  &  lecturer,  and  by  his  varied  and  valu- 
able contributions  to  medical  literature.  He 
died  in  1869. 

His  successors  have  been  A.  T.  Magill,  M.  D., 
of  Virginia,  Robert  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  later  incumbent,  Henry  Howard, 
M.D.,  of  Maryland,  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, all  men  of  learning  and  ability  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  chair  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery 
(now  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  etc.)  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  original  school^  of  the  university,  and  is 
now  filled  by  James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  a  Virginian,* 
and  an  alumnus  of  the  university.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  Augustus  L.  "Warner,  M.B.,  of  Mary- 
land, afterwards  a  professor  in  the  Richmond 
Medical  College. 

Special  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica  are  taught 
by  John  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  first  filled 
by  Mr.  George  Tucker,  a  native  of  Bermuda,  but 
educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  for  some  time  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Virginia.  Before  receiving  his  ap- 
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pointment  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  had 
published,  among  other  writings,  a  volume  of  es- 
says, characterized  by  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
style,  and  by  the  force  and  clearness  of  thought, 
which  have  marked  all  his  writing-?.  During  Ha 
residence  at  the  university  h3  published  tha  Life 
of  Jefferson,  an  essay  on  Money  a>i}d  Bante,  one 
on  Rents,  Wctge^-and  Profit*,  and  another  on  the 
Progress  of  the  Unitel  $lafe*  in  Population  and 
Wealth  during  a  Period  of  F.fty  Years,  as  Ex- 
hibited "by  the  Decennial  Census,  besides  contri- 
buting to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  as  he  has 
done  since  his  retirement,  important  articles  on 
questions  of  political  economy,  etc.  To  moral 
philosophy  and  the  other  subjects  originally  as- 
signed to  the  chair,  he  caused  rhetoric,  belles-let- 
tres, and  political  economy  to  be  added,  and  gave 
them  their  proper  value  in  the  course  of  study  in 
the  school.  Bringing  to  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties a  mind  remarkable  for  clearness  and  accu- 
racy, great  industry  and  thoroughness  of  research, 
and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  books 
in  almost  every  "department  of  learning,  he  al- 
lowed no  topic  to  pa-s  under  review  without  in- 
vesting it  with  the  interest  of  original  and  search- 
ing investigation.  Hence  his  pupils  derived  not 
only  profit  directly  from  his  instruction.-*,  but  an 
impulse  in  the  direction  of  self-culture  of  the  ut- 
most value. 

He  was  succeeded,  upon  his  resignation  in  1845, 
after  a  service  of  twenty  years,  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent, the  Rev.  William  H.  McGnffey,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  for  many 
years  a  popular  professor  in  different  colleges  of 
Ohio. 

The  first  professor  of  Law,  that  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  chair,  was  John  Tayloe  Lomax, 
Esq.,  of  Virginia,  who,  after  some  five  years,  re- 
signed the  chair  to  accept  the  office  of  judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Virginia.  He  is  the  author 
of  works  of  much  labor  and  value,  entitled  a  Di- 
gest of  the  Law  of  Peal  Property  and  the  Law  of 
Executors  and  Administrators. 

He  was  succeeded  by  John  A,  G.  Davis,  Esq., 
of  Virginia,  who  met  an  untimely  end  by  the 
hands  of  a  murderer,  in  the  person  of  a  student, 
in  the  year  1840.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  criminal  law,  and  was  <li4ingui>hed  alike 
by  his  legal  attainments  and  ability  as  a  lecturer 
and  by  his  virtues  as  a  man. 

The  chair  of  Law  was  next  filled  by  Judge  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker  of  Virginia,  who  had  long  oc- 
cupied with  distinguished  ability  the  place  of  pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  state,  and 
was  as  remarkable  for  the  elegant  graces  of  Ms 
well  stored  mind  as  for  Ms  learning  and  acumen 
in  his  peculiar  province  of  the  law,  and  for  the 
polish  and*  charm  of  his  life  and  manners.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  etc. 

The  present  incumbents  of  the  two  chairs  of 
Law,  into  which  the  original  school  has  been  di- 
vided, are  John  B.  Minor,  LL.  D.,  and  S.  O. 
Southall,  LL.  D.,  both  of  Virginia,  and  both 
alumni -of  the  university. 

**  The  University  of  Virginia  escaped  mate- 
rial injury  during  the  late  contest,  and  with  the 
retnrn  of  peace  has  recovered  most  of  its  for- 
mer prosperity.  During  the  session  of  1871-2, 
365  students  were  in  attendance  in  its  various 


schools,  now  nearly  twenty  in  number.  Its 
faculty  consisted  of  fifteen  professors,  with  the 
professorship  of  Natural  History  and  Agricul- 
ture vacant,  besides  three  instructors.  Charles 
S.  Venable,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  Mathematics, 
was  chairman  of  the  Faculty.  Its  library, 
originally  selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, contained  35,000  volumes.  A  department 
of  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture  was 
founded  in  1869,  by  a  bequest  of  $100,000  from 
the  late  Samuel  Miller,  of  Lynchburg.  An  Ex- 
perimental Farm  was  secured,  and  several  schol- 
arships created  as  prizes  for  experimental  in- 
vestigations. 

**FKAE"CIS  SAMUEL  DRAKE. 
FRANCIS  SAMUEL  DRAKE  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  G.  Drake,  the  historical  writer  and 
antiquarian.  He  was  born  at  Northwood,  New 
Hampshire,  February  22,  1828.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
and  at  the  bookstore  of  his  father  in  that  city. 
For  some  years,  and  until  1870,  he  was  a  book- 
seller and  stationer  at  Leavenwofth,  Kansas. 
His  leisure  moments  were  occupied  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  an  American  biographical  dic- 
tionary. He  was  engaged  in  that  task  for  fif- 
teen years.  The  completed  work  appeared  in 
February,  1872,  from  the  press  of  James  R. 
Csgood  &  Co.,  and  was  entitled,  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  including  Men  of  the 
Time.  This  royal  octavo  volume  of  1020  pages 
contained  nearly  ten  thousand  notices  of  Ameri- 
cans, of  both  sexes,  who  have  made  their  names 
known  in  art,  science,  literature,  politics,  or 
history.  A  thorough  examination  of  its  arti- 
cles in  relation  to  recent  literature  enables,  us 
to  certify  to  its  general  accuracy  and  its  com- 
prehensiveness. Its  style  is  clear,  concise,  and 
unassuming. 

After  a  brief  visit  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Holland,  be- 
tween the  months  of  May  and  November,  1872, 
Mr.  Drake  began  the  preparation  of  two  works 
which  in  the  year  following  were  issued  from 
the  press:  one,  a  Memorial  Volume  for  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  con- 
taining biographical  sketches  of  its  members; 
the  other,  a  Life  of  Major  General  Henry  Knox, 
from  the  original  papers,,  containing  some  new 
historical  matter  about  the  men  and  events  of 
the  Eevolution. 

**  SAMUEL  ADAMS   DRAKE, 

A  BROTHER  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  December  20,  1833.  He 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Kansas,  as  the 
telegraphic  agent  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Press.  He  was  the  regular  Kansas  corre- 
spondent of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  the  Louis- 
ville Journal,  and  a  newspaper  of  Memphis. 
For  a  short  period,  during  the  absence  of f  the 
editor  of  the  Leavenworth  Time^  he  acted  as 
editor  of  that  journal. 

On  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  Kansas, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Drake 
was  appointed  inspector  and  adjutant  general, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  the  staff  of  the. 
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Major  General  of  the  Northern  Division.  He 
served  at  various  times  with  the  militia  on  gar- 
rison and  active  duty  within  the  State.  He 
commanded  the  post  of  Paola,  in  southern 
Kansas,  during  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by 
Sterling  Price,  and  took  part  in  that  campaign. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  had  attained  the 
military  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

In  1871  Mr.  Drake  returned  to  Massachusetts, 
and  he  now  resides  at  Melrose.  His  Old  Land- 
mark* and  Historic  Personages  of  Boston,  was 
published  in  1872  (12mo.,  pp.484,  with  illustra- 
tions). It  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  books  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  has  had  a  large  sale. 


COLLEGE. 

THE  charter  of  "Washington  (now  Tr'nity)  College, 
In  Connecticut,  was  obtained  in  1823.     It  was 

f'ven  at  the  request  of  members  of  the  Protestant 
piscopal  Church.  At  several  intervals  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  state,  application  had  "been 
made  to  the.  Legislature  for  a  charter  without  suc- 
cess. It  TTUS  requisite  that  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars t-hould  be  subscribed  as  an  endowment.  Fifty 
thousand  were  readily  obtained,  "by  offering  to 
the  larger  towns  Hie  privilege  of  fair  and  lautialJo 
competition  £  JT  its  location,  when  Ilartf  jrd,  never 
wanting  in  public  spirit  and  generous  outlays, 
gjiined  the  victory  over  her  sister  cities."  The 
college  buildings  were  commenced  at  Hartford  in 
June,  1824,  and  recitations  were  held  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year.  The  first  president  of 
the  institution  was  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Thomas  0. 
Browne!!,  who  held  the  station  for  seven  years, 
till  1881.  On  his  retirement  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S.  "Wheaton,  who  presided 
over  its  fortunes  for  five  years,  till  1887.  The 
Hobart  Professorship  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Ora- 
tory was  endowed  at  this  time  in  the  Hiin  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  subscribed  by  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York.  In  1835 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been 
raised  for  this  institution,  ninety  thousand  of  which 
had  been  given  by  individuals  The  state  made 
a  gnmt  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  next  in- 
cumbent of  the  presidency  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Silas 
Totten  (later  professor  of  "William  and  Mary),  who 
at  the  time  of  his  choice  was  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural'  Philosophy  in  the  college. 
His  admin'stration  lasted  twelve  years,  during 
which  the  endowment  of  the  Sea-bury  Professor- 
ship of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was 
completed  and  Brownell  Hall  erected.  In  1845 
the  title  of  tie  college  was  changed,  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  to  Trinity  College.  In  this  period 
statutes  were  enacted  by  the  trustees,  modelled 
after  a  feature  in  the  English  universities,  *4  com- 
mitting the  superintendence  of  the  course  of  study 
and  discipline  to  a  Board  of  Fellows,  ami  empow- 
ering specified  members  of  the  Svna+us  Academi- 
cus,  as  the  House  of  Convocation,  tr;  assemble  un- 
der their  own,  rules,  and  to  consult  and  advise  for 
the  interests  and  benefit  of  the  college."*  The 
object  of  this  general  external  organization  was  to 
secure  the  co-operation  and  counsel  of  the  alumni 

*  Beardslej's  Historical  Address,  p.  IT. 


of  the  institution,  oil  of  whom  are  members  of  tne 
House  of  Convocation,  which  includes  the  presi- 
dent, fellows,  and  professors.  The  Board  of  Fel- 
lows is  composed  of  leading  men  in  the  church 
specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  college. 
They  are  the  official  examiners,  report  on  degrees, 
and  propose  amendments  of  the  statutes  to  the 
trustees.  There  are  al  o  a  chancellor  and  vi^iter, 
who  superintend  the  religious  interests :  an  office 
which  has  been  thus  far  filled  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese. 

Dr.  Totten,  on  his  retirement,  was  succeeded  in 
1819  by  the  Kev.  John  "Williams,  a  descendant  of 
the  family  which  gave  the  Rev.  Elisha  "Willianis 
as  a  president  to  Yale.  Two  years  after  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  the  diccese 
of  Connecticut. 

In  1854  the  Kev.  Dr.  Daniel  Rogers  Goodwin, 
formerly  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Bo\v- 
doin,  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 

Many  eminent  men  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution  as  professors  and  lecturers.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Jarvis  held  a  professorship  of  Ori- 
ental Literature ;  Horatio  Potter,  now  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Kew  York,  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy — a  professorship  held  also  by 
Mr.  Charles  Davies,  author  of  the  extensive  se- 
ries of  mathematical  text-books  generally  in  use 
throughout  the  country.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas 
"\V.  Coit,  the  learned  author  of  Puritanism  ^  or  a 
Ghurch)nan?8  Defence  against  its  Aspersions  ~by 
an  Appeal  to  its  Own,  History,  has  been  professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History;  and  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Ellsworth,  professor  of  Law.* 

**Tn  1860,  Dr.  Goodwin  resigned  the  presi* 
dency  to 'become  provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL,  D.,  author  of  the  Hi&tory  of  Liberty. 
Four  years  later  the  latter  was  followed  by 
Dr.  John  Barrett  Kerfoot,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Pittsburg  in  1866.  Rev.  Abner  Jack* 
son,  LL.  D.,  was  inaugurated  president  in  June, 
186T. 

The  trustees  of  Trinity  College  recently  sold 
its  present  site  of  thirteen  acres  —  originally  in 
the  country,  but  now  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Hartford  —  to  the  city  authorities,  for 
the  erection  of  a  State  House.  The  price  paid 
was  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  with 
the  privilege  of  continuing  to  occupy  the  main 
buildings  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  trustees, 
who  do  not  expect  to  build  for  several  years, 
have  several  appropriate  locations  under  con- 
sideration, and  intend  to  purchase  from  forty- 
two  to  ninety-five  acres.  It  is  designed  to 
place  the  new  college  buildings  within  an  orna- 
mental park ;  and  President  Jackson  has  lately 
devoted  several  months  in  Europe  to  the  study 
of  collegiate  architecture,  that  the  authorities 
inay  be  aided  in  the  'erection  of  a  group  of 
buildings  that  shall,  in  convenience  and  beauty, 
be  unsurpassed  by  other  structures. 

In  all  respects.  Trinity  College  is  flourishing. 


*  AVe  are  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  notice  of  Trinity 
College  to  the  excellent  Historical  Address  pronounced  before 
the  House  of  Convocation  of  Trinity  College,  in  Christ  Church, 
Hartford,  in  1861,  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  rector  of  St 
Thomas's  Church,  New  Haven,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Churchman's  Almanac. 
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Its  faculty  *  embraces  a  corps  of  fourteen  pro- 
fessors and  four  lecturers.  Its  library  con- 
tains about  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  has  for 
its  steady  increase  the  income  from  an  aggre- 
gate fund  of  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars.  A 
number  of  scholarships  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
indigent  students,  besides  numerous  prizes  open 
to  general  competition.  The  triennial  cata- 
logue of  1872  states  the  whole  number  who 
have  received  degrees  at  967,  of  whom  758  are 
living.  Its  alumni  reach  649,  with  518  surviv- 
ors, and  226  of  its  graduates  have  entered  the 
ministry. 

THE  OTIYEESITT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  TOEK. 

THIS  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  exer- 
tions of  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mathews, 
afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  University,  an  1  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  M.  Waimvright,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken.  A  pamphlet  was  prepared  after 
several  conversational  discussions  of  the  plan, 
which  was  printed  with  the  title,  "Considera- 
tions upon  the  Expediency  and  the  Means  of  Es- 
tablishing a  University  in  the  City  of  New  York." 
This  was  raad  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, held  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1830,  in  the 
building  since  known  a*  the  N"aw  City  Hall,  and 
adopted  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  as- 
sembly. A  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
in  1831,  by  which  the  government  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  confided  to  a  Council  of  thirty- two  meni- 
b  rs,  chosen  by  the  stockholders  of  the  institu- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  the  Mayor  and  four 
members  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city. 


The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  University  commenced  its  instructions  in 
October,  1832,  with  seven  professors  and  forty- 
two  students,  in  rooms  hired  for  the  purpose  in 
Clinton  Hall.  The  first  class,  consisting  of  three 
students,  was  graduated  in  18:33,  and  the  fir*>t 
public  commencement  held  in  1834  in  the  Middle 
Butch  Church  in  Nassau  street. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  edifice,  and  the  edifice  was  commenced 

*  Dr.  Jackson  published  in  1871  a  Baccalaureate  Sermon  on 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Teacher  of  Wisdom.  Prof.  John 
Brockleshy,  LL.  D^  is  the  author  of  Elements  of  Physical 
Geography,  1868,  and  Elements  of  Astronomy,  revised  ed'ition, 
1870.  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Pynchon,  D.D.,  has  issued  An  Intro- 
duction to  .Chemical  Physics.  1872. 


in  July,  1833,  and  so  far  complete  1  as  to  be  occu- 
pied in  1836.  It  was  formally  dedicated  "to  the 
purposes  of  Science,  Literature,  and.  Reli- 
gion," on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1837.  The 
building  occupies  the  front  of  an  entire  block 
of  ground,  facing  the  Washington  Parade  Ground, 
and  was  the  first  introduction,  on  any  considera- 
ble scab,  of  the  English  collegiate  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  contains,  in  addition  to  a  large 
and  elaborately  decorated  chapel,  and  spacious 
lecture  halls,  a  number  of  apartments  not  at  pre- 
sent required  for  the  purposes  of  education,  a 
portion  of  "which  are  now  occupied  by  the 
valuable  library  of  the  Few  York  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
The  erection  of  this  building,  and  the  period  of 
commercial  depression  which  followed  its  com- 
mencement, weighed  heavily  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  young  institution.  By  the  devotion  of  its 
professors,  however,  who  continued  to  occupy 
their  respective  chairs  at  reduced  salaries,  its  in- 
structions have  been  steadily  maintained.  Yarz- 
ous  appeals  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  aid  have 
been  liberally  responded  to,  and  by  a  vigorous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  active  Chancellor,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Ferris,  the  long  pressing  incubus  of 
debt  has  been  entirely  removed. 

The  foundations  of  the  institution  were  laid  on 
a  broad  and  liberal  ba^is,  contemplating  instruc- 
tion in  every  department  of  learning,  with  the 
exception  of  a  school  of  theology,  this  omission 
being  made  to  avoid  any  charge  of  sectarianism.  A 
large  number  of  professors  were  appointed,  among 
whom  the  institution  had  the  honor  of  numbering 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  whose  early  experiments  in  the  de- 
partments of  science  which  have  since  given  him 
a  fame  as  enduring  and  extended  as  the  elements 
he  has  subjected  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men, 
were  made  during  his  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity. The  course  of  instruction  has,  however, 
thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  a  Medical  School, 
been  confined  to  the  usual  undergraduate  col- 
legiate course. 

The  first  Chancellor  of  the  University  was  the 
REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D.,  who,  for  many 
years  preceding  his  appointment,  had  occupied  a 
prominent  position  among  the  clergy  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
rendered  good  service  to  the  institution  by  his 
unwearying  labors  in  the  presentation"  of  its 
claims  to  public  attention,  and  bore  his  full  share 
of  the  difficulties  attending  its  early  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  THEODOEE  FEELING- 
HTJYSE^  late  president  of  Rutgers  College,  in 
which  connexion  he  has  already  been  spoken  of 
in  these  pages.  After  his  removal  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  Rutgers  in  1850,  the  office  he  had  filled 
remained  vacant  until  1853,  when  the  highly 
efficient  and  respected  incumbent,  the  REV.  ISAAC 
FEREIS,  a  clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Rutgers  Female 
Institute,  was  appointed. 

In  the  list  of  the  first  .professors  we  meet  the 
names  of  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  Ohio,  Henry  Vethake,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Tappan,  both  of  whom  have  been  at  the  head  of 
important  seats  of  learning,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Bush,  all  of  whom  have  received  notices  at  an 
earlier  period  of  our  work.  With  these  were 
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associated  for  a  short  time,  the  distinguished 
mathematician,  David  B.  Douglas,  LL.D.,  and  Dr. 
John  Torrey,  one  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of 
the  country,  and  a  leading  raemher  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  the  American 
Association  of  Science,  etc.  Dr.  Torrey  died  in 
New  York  city,  March  10,  1873. 

Lorenzo  L.  Da  Ponto  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  and 
Literature,  and  retained  the  office  until  his  death  in 
1840.  lie  was  the  son  of  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  an 
Italian  scholar,  forced  from  his  native  country  on 
account  of  his  liberal  political  opinions,  and  author 
of  an  agreeable  autobiography,  Memorle  di  Loren- 
zo Da  Punte  Da,  Ceneda,  published  in  New  York 
in  three  small  volumes  in  1823.  Professor  Da 
Ponte  wis  a  man  of  liberal  culture  and  great 
amiability  of  character,  and  author  of  a  history  of 
Florence  and  of  several  elementary  works  of  in- 
struction on  the  Italian  language. 

In  1836,  Isaac  Nordhehner  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Hebrew  and  German  languages.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  author  of  a 
History  of  Florence  and  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar, 
in  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  theological  Semina- 
ries. He  continued  his  connexion  with  the  in- 
stitution until  his  death  in  1842. 

The  Bov.  Cyrus  Hasan  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  18B6,  and  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  Faculty  and  bu- 
siness relations  of  the  Institution  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1850. 

In  1888  T&yler  Lewis  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  the 
Bev.  0.  S.  Henry  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  first 
of  these  gentlemen  has  already  been  noticed  in 
relation  to  his  present  sphere  of  labor  at  Union 
College. 

Caleb  Sprague  Henry  was  horn  at  Rutland, 
Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, in  1825.  After  a  course  of  theological 
study  at  Andcver,  he  was  settled  as  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  1835,  when 
he  took  order*  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  Professor  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bristol 
College,  Pa.t  and  remained  in  that  Institution 
until  1S3T,  when  he  removed  to  Kew  York,  and 
established  the  Few  York  Review,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  in  March,  1837.  He  con- 
ducted this  periodical  until  1840,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  G-.  Cogswell,  who  had 
been  associated  in  its  conduct  during  the  previous 
twelvemonth. 

Professor  Henry  remained  at  the  University 
until  1852.  During  this  period,  in  addition  to 
the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
he  published  in  1845  an  Epitome  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  being  the  work  adopted  by  the 
University  of^  France  for  instruction  in  the 
colleges  and  high  schools.  Translated  from  the 
JFrench,  with  addition^  and  a  continuation  of  the 
history  from  the  time  of  Reid  to  the  present 
day* 

The  original  portion  of  this  work  is  equal  in 
extent  to  one  fourth,  of  the  whole,  and  con- 


*  2  Tola.  12mo. 


gists,  on  the  plan  of  the  previous  portions,  of 
concise  biographies  of  the  leading  philosophical 
writers  of  modern  Europe,  with  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  their  doctrines.  Professor  Henry  has 
executed  this  difficult  task  with  research  and 
exactness.  His  work  is  a  standard  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  has  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  other  leading 
philosophers. 

Professor  Henry  is  also  the  author  of  The 
Elements  of  Psychology,  a  translation  of  Cousin's 
examination  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing, with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  appendix, 
published  at  Hartford  in  1834,  and  Itfew  York  in 
1839  ;  of  a  Compendium  of  Clvrixt  an  Antiqui** 
ties;*  and  of  a  volume  of  Moral  and  Philosophi- 
cal Essays^  He  has  also  published  a  number  of 
college  addresses^  mostly  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  favorite  subject  of  university  edu- 
cation. The  style  of  these  writings,  like  that  of 
his  instructions,  is  distinguished  "by  energy,  direct- 
ness, and  familiar  illustration. 

During  the  years  1847-1850  Dr.  Henry  offi- 
ciated as  rector  of  St.  Clement's  Church,  New- 
York.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  University, 
he  has  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Church, 
Review  and  other  periodicals  of  the  day. 

In  1860,  a  work  was  published  anonymously 
by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  the  authorship  of 
which,  after  some  little  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  newspapers,  was  admitted  to  rest  with 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Henry.  It  was  a  genial  book  of 
home  humors  and  out-of-door  opinions,  de 
omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  much  after 
the  manner  of  Southey's  ''Doctor,"  and  was 
entitled,  Doctor  Oldham  at  Greystone^s^  and  His 
Talk  There.  The  book  was  lively,  impulsive, 
and  amusing  in  its  discussion  of  social  and 
political  topics  of  the  day,  and  brought  the  pub- 
lic in  a  conversational  relation  with  the  author, 
previously  shared  only  by  his  most  intimate 
friends.  The  humors  of  Dr.  Oldhara  are  kindly, 
and  his  thoughts  suggestive  and  profitable. 

In  1861,  this  production  was  followed  by  a 
collection  of  the  author's  graver  philosophical 
essays,  in  a  volume  bearing  the  title,  Considera- 
tions on  Some  of  the  Elements  and  Conditions  of 
Social  Welfare  and  Human  Progress^  being 
Academic  and  Occasional  Discourses  and  other 
Pieces.  The  topics  treated  of  are  the  impor- 
tance of  elevating  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the 
nation ;  the  position  and  duties  of  the  educated 
men  of  the  country;  the  true  idea  of  the 
university ;  the  historical  significance  of  the 
acquisition  of  California ;  the  Providence  of 
God  ;  the  genius  of  human  history ;  Young 
America  and  the  true  idea  of  progress ;  the 


*  Phila.  188T.  f  New  York,  1830. 

$  Principles  and  Prospects  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  a  dis- 
course delivered  in  Hartford  in  1884. 

The  Advocate  of  Peace,  A  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  1, 1884-5. 

Importance  of  Exalting  the  Intellectual  Spirit  of  the  Nation ; 
and  the  Need  of  a  Learned  Class.  2d  Edition.  Kew  York: 
1737.  Delivered  "before  the  Phi  Sigma  Nu  Society  of  tha 
University  of  Vermont,  August,  1886. 

Position  a.Bd  Duties  of  the  Educated  Men  of  the  Country. 
New  York:  1840. 

The  Gospel  aFormal  and  Sacramental  Keligion.  A  Sermon. 
2d  Edition.  New  York :  1846. 

The  True  Idea  of  the  University,  and  its  Relation  to  a  Com- 
plete System  of  Futile  Instruction.  New  York :  1S5& 
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destination  of  tfie  human  race;  President-mak- 
ing, in  three  letters  to  the  Hon.  Josiali  Quincy, 
and  the  relations  of  politics  and  the  pulpit.  The 
temper  of  this  volume  is  conservative,  but  it  is 
a  ^conservatism^  free  from  pedantry,  and  allied 
with  progress  in  the  future,  according  to  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world,  which  is  con- 
stantly bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and 
leading  the  race  onward  to  a  higher  destinv. 
In  the  letters  on  u  President  Making,"  Dr. 
Henry  points  out  the  frustration  of  the  plan 
under  the  Constitution  of  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  substitution  of  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people  in  place  of  the  unfettered  selection 
of  a  proper  person  by  the  body  of  electors  ; 
exhibits  some  of  the  prominent  evils  of  this 
departure,  and  suggests  as  a  remedy  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  Government  patronage,  and  the 
choice  of  the  President  by  lot  from  the  list  of 
senators  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  his  associates.  In  the  essay  on  "Politics 
and  the  Pulpit,"  he  asserts  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  to  instruct  the  people  in  those 
higher  principles,  and  their  application,  which 
affect  u  the  just  exercise  of  their  political 
rights."  "  It  is  infinitely  important,"  he  main- 
tains, "  that  the  sacred  duties  and  the  immense 
responsibilities  inseparable  from  the  possession 
of  those  rights,  should  be  taught  and  practically 
enforced  from  the  highest  moral  and  Christian 
point  of  view,"  and  the  pulpit  he  finds  the  only 
adequate  means  of  popular  instruction  in  this 
light. 

Dr.  Henry  is  at  present  rector  of  an  Epis- 
copal congregation  at  Newburgh,  on  the  Hud- 
son. In  1868  he  delivered  an  Address  on  His- 
tory (md  its  Philosophy,  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  which  was  subsequently 
printed  by  the  Society. 

Benjamin  F.  JosKn,  M.D.,  was  appointed  in 
1838  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. He  resigned  his  appointment  in  1844. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  papers  on 
philosophical  subjects,  which  have  appeared  in 
Silliman's  Journal.  He  has  also  written  fre- 
quently on  medical  topics,  and  is  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  system  of  Hah  n  em  ami. 

In  1889  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  Dr.  Draper  is  a  native 
of  England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
early  life,  and  was  graduated  as  a  phyMcian  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1836.  His  inau- 
gural thesis  on  that  occasion, was  published  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  Institution,  a  distinction  con- 
ferred in  very  few  eases.  Dr.  Draper  soon  after 
became  Professor  In  Bainpclen  Sidney  College, 
Virginia.  He  still  remains  connected  with  the 
University,  and  has  contributed  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  its  honor  and  usefulness,  by  his  dis- 
tinguished scientific  position,  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  instrnctioni*.  Dr.  Draper  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  action  of  light, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  the  application  of  the 
daguerreotype  process  to  the  taking  of  portraits. 
He  is  the  author  of  text-books  on  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  of  a  large  quarto  work  on 
the  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Growth  and  Deve- 
lopment of  Plants,  of  a  large  number  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  the  course  of  his  academic 
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career,  and  of  numerous  articles  on  physiological, 
medical,  optical,  and  chemical  subjects,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  medical  journals  of  this 
country  and  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phi- 
lowphical  Magazine.  These  papers,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would,  if  collected,  fill  an  octavo  volume 
of  one  thousand  pages.  Several  have  been  trans- 
lated in  France,  Germany,  and"  Italy.  He  is 
entitled  from  these  productions  to  high  literary 
as  well  as  scientific  rank,  from  the  purity  of  style 
which  characterizes  their  composition,  and  the  fre- 
quent passages  of  eloquence  and  of  genuine  humor 
to  be  found  at  no  long  intervals  in  their  pages. 

Dr.  Draper  has  been  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  since  its  formation,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  as- 
sociates president  of  that  body  in  1851. 

Mr.  Elia*  Loomis,  the  author  of  several  impor- 
tant scientific  text-books,  was  in  1844  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Profe-sor  Loomis  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  w;is  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  in  1844t 
having  previously  tilled  the  same  professorship  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  and  papers  on  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.* 

In  18i6  Mr.  George  J.  Adler  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  German  language.  Professor 
Adler  was  born  in  Germany  in  1821,  came  to  the 
Unitdd  States  in  1833,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
University  in  18iL  He  is  the  author  of  a  Ger- 
man Grammar  published  in  18i(>,  a  German 
Reader  in  1847,  and  a  German  and  English  Dic- 
tionary, in  a  volume  of  large  size,  in  18t8.  He 
has  since,  in  1851,  published  an  abridgment  of 
this  work,  and  in  185&,  a  Manual  of  German, 
literature,  with  elaborate  critical  prefaces  on  fee 
author*  from  who:n  the  specimens  contained  in 
tha  volume  have  been  taken. 

In  1850  Professor  Adler  published  an  able 
metrical  translation  of  the  Iphigenia  of  Goethe. 
He  is  al^o  the  author  of  several  article*  on  Ger- 
man and  ola-Kioiil  literature  in  the  Literary  "World. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Professor  Adler  from 
the  New  York  University,  in  1854,  he  was 
actively  engaged  as  a  classical  instructor  and 
author  till  his  death  at  the  Bloomingdale  Insane 
Asylum,  N.  J.,  August  24,  1868.  In  1858, 
he  published  at  Boston  A  Practical  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  Language,  with  Perpetual  Exer- 
cises in  SpeaMnp  tmd  Writing,  for  the  use  of 
School*,  Coll&ge®,  cmd  Private  Learners.  In  this 
work,  which  was  well  received  and  passed  to  a 
second  edition  the  following  year,  the  author 
has  applied  the  principles  and  method  of  his 
edition  of  Ollendorff**  German  Grammar  to 


*  Elements  of  Algebra,  12ma,  pp.  250.  A  Treatise  on  Alge- 
bra, 8v0._  p|x  SSS.  Elements  of  Geometry  a.id  Conk;  Sections. 
8vo.t  p[X  82ft  Trigonometry  and  Tables,  8/0,,  pj>.  844  Ele- 
ments of  Analytic*!  G-eom  jtry,  and  of  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Ga'culu^  8vo.,  pp.  2T8.  An  Introduction  t»  PjraefJcal 
Astronomy,  with  a  C  Mieorlon  of  Astronomical  Tables*  8von 
pp.  43T.  J&ese-it  Progress  of  Astronomy,  especially nn  the 
United  Stat-s.— He  h|*  c<>  itributed  to  the  Traasa<8iJo*i&-<o? 
ta>e  American  Phi  os  >phlcal  Society,  nine  memoirs  relating 
t>  Astronomy,  Magnetism,  and  Meteorology;  aad  to1  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  &»o»  twenty  to  thirty 
papers  on  various  questions  of  science.  The  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Association  far  the  Advancement  of  Science 
also  contain  a  number  of  Ms  papers,  antdseveral  bave  appeared 
i.i  other  periodical 
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instruction  in  the  Latin  tongue,  by  a  progressive 
series  of  oral  exercises,  supplying    an   ample 
vocabulary,  and  educating  the  student  at  once  in 
the  speaking,  writing,  and  construction  of  the 
language.      With  the  advantages  of  the  new 
method,  the  work  combines  instruction  in  the 
old  analytical  rules.    In  1860,  Professor  Adler 
published  in  New  York,  by  subscription,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  a  translation  from  the  French, 
The  History  of  Provencal  Poetry,   ly  0.    C. 
Fauriel,  late  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
This  was  prefaced  by  an  original  critical  introduc- 
tion, from  the  pen  of  Professor  Adler,  with  the 
addition  of  various  learned  notes.     It  was  an 
attractive  subject  to  the  editor,  this  study  of 
medieval  romance,  and  he  was  happily  enabled  to 
pursue  it  to  ad  vantage,  amid  the  recently  acquired 
European  stores  of  the  Astor  Library  in  New 
York.     la  1861,  Professor  Adler  published,  in 
pamphlet  form,  A  Fragment  of  Text  Notes  on  the 
Agamemnon  of  j33schylus,  and  in  1862  delivered  in 
Hew  York  a  course  of  biographical  and  critical 
Lectures  on  Roman  Literature,  including  a  survey 
of  the  origin  of  the  language,  and  a  general  re- 
view of  the  several  departments  of  authorship. 
During  the  last  few  years,  Professor  Adler  had, 
among  other  studies^  devoted  himself  to  a  critical 
study  of  Goethe's  life-long  work,  his  great  poem 
of  jPow£,  investigating  its  literary  history,  and 
elucidating,  particularly  in  the  second  part,  its 
learned  and  philosophical  difficulties.     In  1864, 
lae  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  this  subject 
in  New  York,  winch  would  form,  if  published, 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  already  con- 
siderable stores  of  Faust  literature.    In  1866-8 
lie  published  two  pamphlets :  Wilhelm  wn  Hum- 
^oldt^  Lingutetieal  Studies,  and  Poetry  of  the 
Arabs  of  Spain  :  A  Lecture. 

In  1853  Mr.  Howard  Crosby  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Greek.  Mr.  Crosby  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  18M:.  Visiting  Europe  a  few  years 
after,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Levant, 
the  results  of  which  were  given  to  the  public  in 
a  plaasaat  and  scholarly  volume,  in  1851.*  In 
the  following  year  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
(E  lipu-i  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles. 

Dr,  Ferris,  the  late  Chancellor,  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  the  last  payment  on  the  debt  of 
this  institution,  which  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  dollars,  on  the 
14th  June,  1854. 

Immediately  after,  the  council  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  great  aim  of  the  institution,  by 
measures  for  organizing  the  school  of  art,  the 
school  of  civil  engineering,  and  the  school  of 
analytical  and  practical  chemistry.  The  first 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  Thos.  S.  Cum- 
inings,  N.  A.,  well  known  among  us  as  first  in 
his  department  of  art;  the  second  of  Prof.  Rich. 
H.  Ball,  A.  M.,  an  alumnus ;  and  the  third  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  whose  reputation  is  world- 
wide, and  who  has  since  given  to  the  scientific 
world  another  great  work,  prepared  with  great 
labor  and  care,  entitled  History  of  the  Intellec- 
tual Development  of  Europe^  and  which  has 

*  Laud  of  the  Moslem,  •&  Hanatlve  of  Oriental  Travel,  by 
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already  been  translated  into  several  European 
languages.  This  work,  of  rare  philosophical 
acumen  and  singular  felicity  of  style,  has  been 
followed  by  another  of  similar  character,  en- 
titled Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of 
America,  in  which  the  author  develops  and  il- 
lustrates his  theories  of  national  growth  and  pro- 
gression. Subsequently,  Dr.  John  C.  Draper 
and  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  the  sons  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Draper,*have  been  associated  with  him,  and  the 
work  of  the  school  is  conducted  according  to  the 
best  foreign  modes  of  similar  schools.  The 
sons  brought  with  them  from  a  careful  visitation, 
and  examination  of  foreign  laboratories,  made 
in  1856,  all  that  could  be  of  value  here,  and 
they  have  accordingly  secured  as  the  result  un- 
usual facilities  for  their  students.  Dr.  Henry 
Draper  has  at  once  secured  a  high  position  by 
his  photography  of  the  moon,  which  has  called 
out  the  admiration  of  the  scientific.  The  Smith- 
sonian  Institution  has  honored  him  by  the  pub- 
lication of  an  exposition  of  his  work  in  the  vo- 
lume of  its  proceedings  for  1864. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Baird,  A.  M.,  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  Baird,  an  alumnus,  has  succeeded  to 
the  Greek  chair.  Having  spent  some  time  in 
Greece,  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  las  depart- 
ment, and  is  enabled  to  illustrate  the  archae- 
ology and  topography  of  Greece  from  his  stores 
of  original  information.  He  spent  several  years 
in  the  department  of  Greek  instruction  in  the 
College  of  Kew  Jersey  with  eminent  success.  He 
has  published  Modern  Greece  ;  a  Narrative  of 
a  Residence  and  Travels  in  that  Country,  with 
Observations  on  its  Antiquities,  Literature,  Lan- 
guage, Politics,  Religion  (New  York,  1856). 

**  In  1 870  Dr.  Ferris,  at  his  own  request,  was 
relieved  of  the  duties  of  office  and  constituted 
Emeritus  Chancellor,  while  Professor  Howard 
Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  Chancellor. 
Besides  the  works  previously  enumerated,  Dr. 
Crosby  Las  of  late  years  written  various  schol- 
arly books.  These  comprise :  TJie  New  Testa- 
ment, with  Brief  Explanatory  Notes  or  Scholia, 
1863 ;  Bible  Manual,  1870 ;  Jesus,  His  Life  and 
Work  as  Narrated  "by  the  Evangelists,  1870; 
The  Healthy  Christian,  1871,  a  series  of  bracing 
essays  treating  of  the  vital  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  Thoughts  on  the  Decalogue,  1873. 

A  distinct  scientific  department  was  created 
in  1871,  thus  making  four  departments  in  all  in 
the  University — Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and 
Law.  In  the  first  two  of  these  tuition  fees 
were  abolished,  and  instruction  made  free 
to  all  worthy  of  admission.  These  notable 
changes  doubled  the  number  of  students  in 
the  departments  of  Science  and  Arts.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  professors  were  also  increased,  by 
the  liberality  of  its  friends ;  and  its  council  in 
1872-3  was  engaged  in  raising  a  new  endow- 
ment of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  permanent  enlargement  of  tha 
course  of  "study.  The  law  school  was  reorgan- 

*  In  1867-8  appeared  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper's  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  in  three  volumes.  In  this  able  work  he  dis- 
cussed, in  an  impartial  spirit,  the  leading  political  questions 
winch  had  agitated  the  country  for  half  a  century,  and  thus 
presented  a  philosophical  history  of  the  late  Rebellion.  His 
philosophical  works  have  been  lately  translated  into  the 
H'rench,  Italian,  German,  and  Russian  languages. 
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ized  in  1870,  with  a  new  faculty  of  five  pro- 
fessors, having  Judge  Henry  E.  Davies,  LL.  IX, 
at  its  head. 

Independent  of  the  Chancellor,  the  faculty 
of  the  University  contained  twenty-seven  pro- 
fessors in  1872.  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse, 
LL.  D.,  the  world-famed  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  professor  of  Literature  of  Arts 
of  Design,  died  in  that  year,  still  attached  to 
the  institution  .which  only  stood  second  in  the 
labors  of  his  life — April  2*  1872. 

Three  fellowships,  of  three  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, and  one  hundred  dollars  respectively,  to 
be  enjoyed  for  one  year  after  graduation  by  the 
most  meritorious  students  in  the  department  of 
Arts,  have  been  established,  the  use  of  which 
is  conditioned  on  examinations  during  the  fel- 
lowship year. 

THE  raiYERSITY  OP  MICHIGAN. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Micnio-AN"  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  an  act  of  Congress  of  1826,  which  appro- 
priated two  entire  townships,  including  more  than 
forty-six  thousand  acres  of  land,  within  what 
was  then  a  territory,  "for  the  use  and  support 
of  a  university,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatever."  When  Michigan  became  a  state 
the  subject  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  its 
legislators.  An  organization  was  recommended 
in  1837  in  the  report  of  the  Eev.  J.  D.  Pierce,  the 
first  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
first  la\v  under  the  state  legislation  establishing 
CiThe  University  of  Michigan"  was  approved 
March  18th  of  that  year.  In  this  net  the  objects 
were  stated  to  be  "  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of 
the  state  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts."  A  body  of  regents  was" 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  go- 
vernor, lieutenant-governor,  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  chancellor  of  the  state,  were 
ex-officio  members.  Three  departments  were 
provided  :  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts ;  of 
law,  and  of  medicine.  Fifteen  professorships 
were  liberally  mapped  out  in  the  first  of  these; 
three  in  the  second,  and  six  in  the  third.  The 
institution  was  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chancel- 
lor. An  additional  act  located  the  University  in 
or  near  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  a  site  to  bo 
conveyed  to  the  regents  free  of  cost,  and  to  in- 
clude not  less  than  forty  acres. 

An  important  question  soon  arose  with  the 
legislature  in  determining  the  policy  of  granting 
charters  for  private  colleges  in  the  state.  Opi- 
nions on  the  subject  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Way- 
land,  Edward  Everett,  and  others,  who  agreed  in 
stating  the 'ail  vantage  of  forming  one  well  endow- 
ed institution,  in  preference  to  the  division  of 
means  and  influence  among  many.  The  legisla- 
ture did  not  adopt  any  exclusive  system,  though 
the  obvious  policy  of  concentrating  the  state  sup- 
port upon  the  University  has  been  virtually  em- 
braced. 

A  system  of  branches  or  subsidiary  schools 
in  the  state,  intermediate  between  the  primjtry 
school  and  the  college,  was  early  organized.  They 
were  to  supply  pupils  to  the  University. 

The  first  professor  chosen,  in  1838,  was  Dr. 
Asa  Gray3  now  of  Cambridge,  in  the  department 


of  botany  and  zoology.  Five  thousand  dollars 
were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  Europe  as  the  commencement  of  the 
University  library.  This  secured  a  collection  of 
nearly  four  thousand  volumes. 

Dr.  Hougbton  was  also  appointed  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy.  The  nrineraloglcal  col- 
lection of  Baron  Lederor  of  Austria  was  purchased, 
and  added  to  the  collections  in  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  and  zoology,  made  within  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  Michigan  by  the  state  geologist 
and  his  corps. 

The  income  of  the  University,  partaking  of 
the  embarrassments  of  the  times,  scanty  and  un- 
certain, and  mainly  absorbed  in  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  and  the  support  of  the  branches, 
was  not  in  ISiO  sufficient  for  the  full  organization 
of  the  main  institution.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  students  in  that  year  in  the 
branches.  In  1812  a  portion  of  the  money  ex- 
pended on  the  ;e  schools  was  withdrawn,  and  de- 
voted to  the  faculty  of  the  still  unformed  univer- 
sity. Professors  of  Mathematics  and  of  Latin 
and  Greek  were  appointed. 

In  the  report  of  the  regents  of  1849  it  appears 
that  there  were  thirty-eight  students  in  the  de- 
partment of  literature  and  sciences,  under  the 
charge  of  seven  professors.  No  chancellor  had 
been  as.  yet  appointed.  Each  of  the  professors 
presided,  on  a  system  of  rotation,  as  president  of 
the  faculty. 

It  was  not  till  December,  1852,  that  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Tappan,  eminent  as  a  writer  on  metaphysical 
subjects,  the  author  of  two  treatises  on  the  Will 
and  a  work  on  the  Elements  of  Logic,  and  for- 
merly professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  pliilo-o- 
phy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  inaugurated  the  first  chancellor,  The  sub- 
ject of  .university  education  had  long  employed 
his  attention,  and  he  studied  its  practical  work- 
ing in  England  and  Prussia  during  a  foreign  tour, 
of  which  he  gave  to  the  public  a  record  in  his 
volumes  entitled  A  Step  from  the  New  World  to 
the  Old.  His  inaugural  address  contained  an  able 
programme  of  the  objects  to  be  pursued  in  a  true 
university  course.  lie  has  since  again  visited  Eu- 
r;>pe,  further  studied  the  workings  of  education  in 
Prussia,  and  secured  valuable  acquisitions  for  the 
literary  and  scientific  resources  of  the  University. 
Among  these  were  the  instruments  for  a  first  class 
observatory,  now  established  at  the  university 
"by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  over 
which  an  eminent  foreign  astronomer,  Dr. 
Francis  »Brunnow,  the  associate  of  Encke  at 
the  Eoyal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  is  now  pre- 
siding. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  studies  engaged 
Dr.  Tappan's  attention.  It  is  now  symmetrically 
arranged  to  include  every  object  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, with  provision  for  expansion  as  the  grow- 
ing needs  and  resources  of  the  institution  may 
demand.  The  literally  endowed  primary  schools 
of  the  state,  a  system  of  associated  or  union  schools 
in  districts,  the  introduction  of  normal  schools 
lead  to  the  ordinary  under-graduate  course  of  the 
university,  which  it  is  proposed"  to  extend  by  the 
introduction  of  lectures  for  those  students  who 
may  wish  to  proceed  further.  A  scientific  course 
may  be  pursued  separately,  and  the  plan  embraces 
instruction  on  agricultural  subjects. 

The  following  passages  from  Chancellor  Tap- 
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n1*  Report  to  tlie  Board  of  Regents  at  the  close 
of  1853  will  exhibit  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  scho- 
lar which  he  brought  to  his  work : — 

The  ideal  character  of  the  Prussian  system  must 
belong  to  every  genuine  system  of  education.  We 
must  always  begin  "with  nssumirg  that  man  is  to  be 
educated  "because  he  is  man,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  is  the  great  end  of  education,  and 
one  which  really  embraces  every  other  end.  Espe- 
cially is  it  important  to  hold  this  forth  among^  a 
people  like  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  commerce  are  such  general  and 
commanding  objects.  In  the  immense  reach  of  our 
material  prosperity,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
our  higher  spiritual  nature,  or,  at  least,  of  preserv- 
ing only  a  dim  and  feeble  consciousness  of  it.  We 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  mere  creatures  of  the 
earth — earthy,  and  of  reducing  all  values  to  the 
standard  of  material  utility.  And  yet  man  is  good 
and  happy  only  as  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
is  developed.  lie  does  r.pt  fill  up  the  measure  of 
his  being  by  merely  building  houses  for  his  comfort- 
able accommodation,  and  by  providing  for  himself 
abundance  of  wholesome  food-  He  has  capacities 
for  knowledge,  truth,  beauty,  and  virtue  also :  and 
these,  too,  must  be  satisfied. 

Besides  philosophy,  science,  poetry,  and  the  fine 
arts,  in  general,  are  no  less  essential  to  national 
existence  and  character  than  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce.  Im  the  first  place,  the  latter 
could  never  exist  in  a  perfeet  form  without  the  for- 
mer, since  all  improvement  must  be  dependent  upon 
knowledge  and  taste:  and,  in  the  second  place,  great 
principles  widely  diffused,  and  great  men  for  the 
offices  of  the  stele  atd  of  society  at  large,  and  great 
deeds  to  signalize  a  nation's  existence,  and  works  of 
literature  and  art  to  convey  the  spirit  of  a  people  to 
other  nations,  and  to  the  folio w ii  g  geneiations,  all 
depend  upon  the  spiritual  cultivation  of  the  human 
being.  JNay,  further,  there  is  no  country  in  which 
national  existence  and  character  will  so  depend  upon 
this  higher  cultivation  as  in  ours.  Here  are  vast 
multitudes  collected  fi  om  other  nations,  as  XT  ell  as 
of  native  growth,  thrown  together  in  a  breadth  of 
territory  whose  resources  dazzle  the  imagination, 
and,  for  the  present,  defy  calculation.  And  these 
multitudes  constantly  increasing,  and  with  so  wide 
a  field  to  act  in,  are  in  a  state  of  freedom  such  as  no 
people  has  ever  before  possessed.  We  are  in  a  state 
approximating  to  absolute  self-government.  It  is 
not  the  mere  force  of  laws,  and  the  executive  author- 
ity of  the  officers  of  .government,  which  can  control 
and  regulate  such  a  people.  We  ourselves  make 
and  alter  our  constitution  and  laws  And  laws  when 
made  become,  in  effect,  nuH  and  void  unless  sus- 
tained by  popular  opinion. 

It  is  the  noblest  form  of  government  when  a  peo- 
ple are  prepared  for  it,  and  a  form  which  implies 
that  they  are  prepared  for  it  It  is  a  form  which 
shows  less  of  the  outward  form  of  government,  be- 
cause it  supposes  a  people  so  enlightened  and  moral 
that  they  do  not  require  it  Rational  thought,  the 
principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  an  incorruptible 
patriotism,  supersede  a  police,  standing  armies,  and 
courts  of  justice.  In  such  a  state,  it  is  at  least  de- 
manded that  the  enlightened  and  the  good  shall 
predominate.  As  all  this  is  implied  in  our  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  so,  as  wise  men  and  true  patriots,  we 
must  try  to  make,  it  good.  And  to  this  end  we 
require  a  higher  education  of  the  people  than  obtains 
in  any  other  country.  And  on  the  same  principle, 
we  ought  to  have  more  philosophers,  men  of  science, 
artists,  and  authors,  and  eminent  statesmen — in  fine, 
more  great  men  than  any  other  people,  We  want 
the  highest  forms  of  culture  multiplied  not  merely 


for  embellishment,  but  to  preserve  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation. 

If  we  ever  fall  to  pieces  it  will  be  through  a  peo- 
ple ignorant  and  besotted  by  material  prosperity, 
and  because  cunning  demagogues  and  boastful  scio- 
lists shall  abound  more  than,  men,  of  high  intelli- 
ge^ce  and  real  worth. 

The  University  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  the 
lands  appropriated  by  the  general  government  and 
by  grants  from  the  state.  Students  are  admitted 
from  all  portions  of  the  country  on  paying  an  ini- 
tiation fee  of  only  ten  dollars  for  permanent  mem- 
bership. Room  rent  and  the  services  of  a  janitor 
are  secured  by  paying  annually  a  sum  varying 
from  five  to  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents — &o  that 
the  instruction  is  virtually  free. 

A  medical  department  is  in  successful  opera 
tion.* 

The  number  of  under-graduate  students  in  1855 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  including  four- 
teen in  the  partial  course,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  in  the  medical  department.  Of  these 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  were  from  Michigan ; 
sixteen  other  states  of  tte  Union  were  represent- 
ed ;  there  were  five  students  from  Canada  West, 
one  from  England,  and  one  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  has  acquired  a  permanent  prosperity, 
which  places  it  iu  the  front  rank  of  universities, 
it  being  now  the  most  numerously  attended  in 
the  country.  In  1863,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Tappan 
retired  from  the  presidency,  and  the  Rev.  E.  0. 
Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  president. 
He  had  several  years  before  been  a  professor  in 
the  same  university,  and  was  consequently  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  election  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  and  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

In  1868  a  new  and  elegant  building  for  the 
department  of  law  was  erected,  costing  $25,000; 
and  in  1865  the  building  appropriated  to  the 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  en- 
larged, at  an  expense  of  $25,000,  of  which  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor  contributed  $10,000.  These 
additions  to  the  property  of  the  university  have 
been  made  without  encroaching  upon  its  perma- 
nent funds. 

The  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  or  the  literary  college,  is  peculiar  in  tho 
great  variety  of  courses  of  study  allowed,  while 
equal  thoroughness  is  required  in  all,  and  no 
degrees  are  given  eawa  honoris,  but  only  after 
examination.  The  classical  course  is  like  that 
pursued  by  the  oldest  New  England  colleges, 
and  graduates  in  it  receive  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts.  The  scientific  course  requires  more 
mathematics  on  admission,  and  also  four  years 
study  in.  college,  and  substitutes  English  lan- 
guage, science,  and  modern  languages  for  Greek 
and  Latin;  Those  who  complete  it  receive  the 


*  Fnll  Information  on  the  entire  school  rystem  of  the  state 
will  be  found  in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  System  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Primary  School  "Law  of  Michigan,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  Forms,  Regulations,  and  Instructions :  a  Di- 
gest of  Decisions;  a  Detailed  History  of  Public  Instruction, 
etc.  Prepared  by  Francis  W.  Shearman.  Published  bv  tha 
Ktate  in  1862.  * 
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degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Courses  of  study 
are  prescribed  for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
master  of  scieifce.  There  are  also  special  courses 
provided  for  those  who  wish  to  graduate  as  civil 
engineers  and  as  mining  engineers,  and  gradu- 
ates and  others  prepared  for  it  are  aided  by  the 
professors  in  any  special  studies  "which  they 
may  wish  to  pursue.  Many  resort  to  the  uni- 
versity to  investigate  thoroughly  chemistry  in 
the  excellent  laboratory,  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  S.  H.  Douglass ;  also  mineralogy,  geology, 
astronomy,  &c.,  as  great  advantages  are  offered 
connected  with  the  museums  and  astronomical 
observatory. 

The  department  of  Greek  has  been  under  the 
charge,  since  its  special  establishment  in  1852; 
of  Prof.  James  R.  Boise,  author  of  an  edition  of 
Xenophorfz  Anabasis,  and  of  a  work  on  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  and  several  other  works. 

Prof.  Henry  S.  Frieze,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  department  of  Latin,  is  also  well  known  as  the 
author  of  an  edition  of  Virgil,  and  of  Selections 
from  Quintilian,  an  excellent  text-book,  not  only 
for  the  study  of  Latin,  but  also  of  rhetoric.  Prof. 
A.  Wmchell,  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Geology,  has  published  a  Report,  as  State  Geol- 
ogist of  Michigan,  and  many  scientific  papers. 
Prof.  Andrew  White,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who, 
as  member  of  the  Senate  of  New  York,  so  great- 
ly benefited  the  cause  of  education  by  his  suc- 
cessful advocacy  of  the  Cornell  University,  and 
is  also  well  known  for  his  literary  productions, 
has  given  to  large  classes  in  this  university 
courses  of  lectures  on  history,  the  professorship 
of  which  he  lias  held  in  this  university  for 
several  years.  Prof.  James  C.  "Watson,  now 
director  of  the  observatory  and  professor  of  as- 
tronomy ;  Prof.  De  Volsen  Wood,  who  has 
charge  of  the  school  of  engineering,  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  are  frequent  contribu- 
tors to  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  sciences  In 
which  they  are  respectively  interested. 

The  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  In 
this  university  has  been  of  late  the  most  largely 
attended  medical  college  in  this  country.  .  The 
provision  made  for  it,  in  buildings  and  material, 
is  ample.  The  faculty  are  numerous,  and  four 
lectures  are  given  daily,  with  frequent  examina- 
tions of  the  students,  from  the  first  of  October 
to  the  last  of  March.  The  number  of  students 
has  for  several  years  ranged  from  three  to  four 
hundred  and  upward. 

The  department  of  law  was  opened  in  1860, 
and  has  steadily  Increased  in  attendance.  The 
course  of  study  embraces  two  jrears  (like  the 
medical  department),  from  the  first  of  October 
to  the  last  of  March,  and  by  lectures,  examina- 
tions, moot-courts,  the  use  of  the  library,  &c., 
it  aims  to  prepare  the  students  for  the  practice 
of  law  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

**DR.  E.  0.  HAVEN-,  who  Las  recently  written 
a  manual  on  Rhetoric,  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1869,  to  ac- 
-  cept  that  of  the  Northwestern  University  at 
Evanstown,  Illinois.  Prof.  Henry  S.  Frieze 
served  as  acting-president  till  the  inauguration, 
in  1871,  of  Dr.  James  Burrill  Angell,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Vermont. 


The  most  important  changes  in  this  institu- 
tion of  recent  years,  were  the  establishment  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  school  in  1867,  and  the 
admission  of  women  into  all  departments  of  the 
University  three  years  later.  The  number  of 
the  latter  in  attendance  in  18*72  was  sixty-four. 
Instruction  was  given  to  both  sexes  in  common 
in  all  departments  but  that  of  Medicine.  As 
the  result  of  the  experiment,  President  Angell 
reports :  "  Their  presence  has  not  called  for  the 
enactment  of  a  single  new  law,  or  for  the  slight- 
est change  in  our  methods  of  government  or 
grade  of  work." 

In  addition  to  its  three  departments—  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts;  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery ;  and  Law  —  another  is  in  contemplation, 
a  School  of  Technology.  The  increase  of  stu- 
dents has  led  to  the  erection  of  a  stately  Uni- 
versity Hall,  having  a  frontage  of  347  feet,  and 
crowned  by  a  dome  140  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground. 

Its  professors  have  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  educational  literature:  Hon.  Thomas 
M.  Cooley,  in  Law ;  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Cocker  in 
Philosophy,  as  in  his  able  work  on  Christianity 
and  Greek  Philosophy,  18TO ;  Dr,  James  C.  Wat- 
son In  Astronomy ;  De  Volson  Wood  in  Engi- 
neering; Dr.  Henry  S.  Frieze  in  Latin;  Prof. 
Moses  Goit  Tyler  in  Physical  Culture,  as  in  The 
Brawnmlle  Papers;  and  Dr.  Alexander  Win- 
chell in  Geology,  as  in  his  popular  Sketches  of 
Creation,  18TO,  and  Geological  Chart  The  lat- 
ter became  Chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  1873. 

The  whole  number  of  students  In  the  univer- 
sity, in  1872,  was  twelve  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
were  in  the  department  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  de- 
partment of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  in  the  department  of 
law. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 
•THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  was  organized  in  May, 
1840,  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  useful 
artj,  and  to  establish  a  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  first  directors  were  the 
late  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  then  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Hon.  James  K.  Paulding,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  whom  were  associated,  as  "  Councillors,"  the 
Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  OoL  J.  J.  Aberfc,  Col.  Joseph 
G.  Totten,  Dr.  Alexander  Me  Williams,  and  A.  O. 
Dayton.  Francis  Markoe,  Jr.,  was  the  early 
and  efficient  Corresponding  Secretary.  Sec- 
tions were  planned  of  geology  and  mineralo- 
gy, of  chemistry,  of  the  application  of  science  to 
tha  arts,  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  of  natural 
liistory,  of  agriculture,  of  astronomy,  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  antiquities,  of  geography  and  natu- 
ral philosophy,  of  natural  and  political  sciences. 

Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Peter  S. 
Duponceau,  among  others,  took  an  active  interest 
in  its  proceedings.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Poinsett  in  1841,  on  its  object  and  Import- 
ance. The  Association  was  incorporated  In  1842 
by  thoname  of  "The  National  Institute  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science.11 
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Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  then  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Poinsett  as 
President  in  1845. 

The  first  Vice-President  of  the  Society  was 
Mr.  Peter  Force,  whose  valuable  services  to  the 
country,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Documentary 
History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  United 
States,  will  secure  him  the  gratitude  of  future 
ages.  In  1855  he  held  the  office  of  President, 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy.  Mr.  William  W.  Turner, 
formerly  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York,  the  associate  of 
Dr.  E.  A.  Andrews  in  the  American  adaptation 
of  FreuncTs  Latin-German  Lexicon,  and  after- 
wards Librarian  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, was  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  National  Museum,  was  soon  attained. 
The  Secretary  of  War  deposited  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Indian  portraits  and  curiosities.  The  So- 
ciety fell  heir  to  the  effects,  books,  and  papers,  of 
a  local  u  Columbian  Institute  for  the  Promotion 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  the  charter  of  which  had 
run  out.  The  collections  were  placed  in  the 
Patent  Office,  together  with  the  objects  of  science- 
sent  home  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition under  Capt.  Wilkes.  The  Institute  also 
received  many  valuable  additions  to  its  library 
and  Museum  from  France,  through  the  agency  of 
M.  Vattemare;  and  numerous  choice  contribu- 
tions from  various  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Donations  from  all  sides  were  numerous. 

A  special  meeting  or  congress  was  held  in 
April,  18M,  to  which  scientific  men  were  gene- 
rally invited.  An  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  B.  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi.  Ten  daily 
meetings  were  held,  :it  which  papers  were  read 
by  men  distinguished  in  science. 

In  1845,  an  annual  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Institute  by  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury. 

The  publications  of  the  Institute  have  been 
limited,  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  endowment. 
It  has  depended  on  the  precarious  subscriptions 
of  members,  and  has  languished  with  funds  made-, 
quate  for  its  ordinary  business  purposes.  Four 
Bulletin*  have  been  Issued  in  1841,  1842,  1845, 
and  1846.  These  contain  many  interesting  no- 
tices of  the  growing  activity  of  the  country  in  the 
departments  of  science.  The  meetings  of  the 
Society,  however,  called  forth  many  elaborate 
papers,  which  were  read  in  public  from  time  to 
time,  and  printed  in  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  activity  of  the  Institute  has  lately  revived, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  publication  of  a  new  series  of  Proceed- 
ings was  commenced  in  1855,  and  valuable 
papers  were  subsequently  read  at  the  meetings, 
which  are  held  once  a  fortnight,  from  October  to 
May,  in  the  Agricultural  Room  of  the  Patent 
Office.  The  Library,  which  contains  between 
three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  with  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  maps,  charts,  and  en- 
gravings, occupies  a  room  in  the  same  building. 
To  these  have  been  added  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  the  crude  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  British  Guiana,  embracing  all  the  woods 
of  that  country,  in  specimens  of  longitudinal 
and  cross  sections,  numbering  several  hundred; 
all  the  fruits,  seeds,  medicinal  roots,  barks,  mo- 


dels of  houses,  boats,  furniture,  manufactures  of 
every  kind,  Indian  curiosities,  and  implements, 
fibrous  and  textile  fabrics,  the  birds  (beautifully 
preserved),  and  a  few  of  the  quadrupeds.  This 
collection  was  prepared,  at  very  great  expense,  by 
a  large  number  of  the  British  residents  of  the 
colony,-  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the"  late  Consul  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dennison,  and  were  designed  first  for 
exhibition  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  and 
afterwards  to  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  Capitol. 
Besides  this,  there  has  been  added  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  British  crude  and  manu- 
factured products  made  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  being  a  full  duplicate  of  that  ex- 
hibited at  the  London  Crystal  Palace  in  1851, 
and  also  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace. 

**The  National  Institute  was  dissolved  in 
1858,  and  its  effects  were  transferred  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE  liberal  founder  of  this  institution  was  James 
Smithson,  whose  will  making  the  bequest  for  its 
support,  dated  October  23, 1826,  commences  with 
the  following  paragraph : — "  I,  James  Smithson,  . 
son  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  Hungeribrds  of  Audley, 
and  niece  of  Charles  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, now  residing  in  Bentinck  street,  Cavendish 
square,  do,  &c."  Mr.  Smithson  was  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His 
mother  was  a  Mrs.  Macie,  of  an  old  family  in 
Wiltshire,  of  the  name  of  Hungerford.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  bore  his  mother's 
name.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  chemistry,  and  received  an  honorary  degree  at 
the  university  in  1786.  He  subsequently  contri- 
buted a  number  of  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  to  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.* 
Provided  with  a  liberal  fortune  by  his  father,  he 
passed  life  as  a  bachelor,  living  in  lodgings  in 
London,  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent. 
He  was  of  feeble  health  and  reserved  manners.! 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1829  he  resided  at 
Genoa.  His  will  provided  that  the  bulk  of  his 
estate,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  heirs  to  a  nephew, 
should  be  given  "  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
By  the  death  of  the  nephew  without  heirs  in 
1835,  the  property  devolved  upon  the  United 
States.  The  testator's  executors  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  United  States  Charge  d' Affaires 
at  London,  by  whom  it  was  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
A  message  on  the  subject  was  sent  to  Congress  by 


*  An  anecddte  of  SmMison's  chemical  pursuits  has  been  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  an  address  to  that  body  in  1530.— "  Mr.  Smithson  declared, 
that  happening  to  observe  a  tear  gliding  down  a  lady's  cheek 
ho  endeavored  to  catch  it  on  a  crystal  vessel,  that  one-half  of 
the  drop  escaped,  but  having  preserved  the  other  half,  he 
submitted  it  to  re-agents,  and  detected  what  was  then  called 
microcosmic  salt,  with  muriate  of  soda,  and,  I  think,  three  or 
four  more  saline  substances,  held  in  solution." 

t  Letter  from  the  lion.  Hi  chard  Rush  to  the  Hon.  John  For- 
syth,  London,  May  12. 1833.  Eighth  Annual  Eeport  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  p.  1C3. 
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President  Jackson,  December  IT,  18-35.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
John  Quiney  Adams  was  chairman,  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  subject.  I»  accordance  "with  their 
repoiit,  Congress  parsed  an  act,  July  1,  1836,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  assert  and  prosecute 
with  effect  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
legacy,  making  provision  for  the  reception  of  the 
fund  by  the  Treasury,  and  pledging  the  national 
credit  for  its  faithful  application,  "  in  such  manner 
as  Congress  may  hereafter  direct."  Mr.  Hi  chard 
Rush,  the  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
from  18 1 7  to  1525,  of  which  service  he  published 
a  narrative,"  A  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London," 
often  referred  to  for  its  faithful  and  animated  con- 
temporary picture  of  the  Court  and  Parliament, 
was  appointed  the  agent  to  procure  the  fund, 
lie  discharged  his  duties  with  such  ability  that  by 
the  close  of  the  year  1838,  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  in  possession  of  a  sum 
resulting  from  the  bequest,  of  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
dollars. 

For  seven  years  the  fund  was  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate without  the  object  of  the  bequest  having 
been  fairly  undertaken.  la  August,  1846,  after 
considerable  agitation  of  ihe "  subject  in  various 
forms,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  constituting 
the  President,  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  -the  Treasury,  War,  and  the  Navy;  the 
Postmaster-General ;  the  Attorney-General ;  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Patent  Office,  and  Mayor  of 
"Washington,  and  such  persons  as  they  might 
elect  honorary  members,  an  "establishment'" 
under  the  name  of  u  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."  The  members  and  honorary  mem- 
bers hold  stated  and  special  meetings  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  for 
advice  and  instruction  of  the  actual  managers,  a  . 


Board  of  Regents,  to  whom  the  financial  and 
other  affairs  are  intrusted.  The  Board  of  Re- 
gents consists  of  three  members  ex  officio  of  the 
establishment,  namely,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  together 
with  twelve  other  members^  three  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  Senate  from  its  own  body, 
three  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  its 
members,  *md  six  citizens  appointed  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  houses,  of  whom  two  are  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Institute,  and  re- 
sident in  Washington ;  the  remainder  from  the 
state^,  but  not  more  than  one  from  a  single  state. 
The  terms  of  service  of  the  members  vary  with 
the  periods  of  office  which  give  them  the  position. 
The  citizens  are  chosen  for  six  years.  The  Re- 
gents elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chancellor,  and 
an.  Executive  Committee  of  three.*  This  board 
elects  a  Secretary  for  conducting  the  active 
operations  of  the  Institution. 

The  Act  of  Congress  directs  the  formation  of 
a  library,  a  museum  (for  which  it  grants  the  col- 
lections belonging  to  the  United  States),  and  a 
gallery  of  art,  together  with  provisions  for  physi- 
cal research  and  popular  lectures,  while  it  leaves 
to  the  Regents  the  power  of  adopting  such  other 
parts  of  an  organization  as  they  may  deem  best 
suited  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  bequest. 
The  Regents,  at  a  meeting  in  December,  1847,  re- 
solved to  divide  the  annual  income,  which  had 
become  thirty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  into  two  equal  parts,  to  be  apportioned 
one  part  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  original  researcjb  and  publica- 
tions ;  the  other  to  be  applied  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress^  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  library,;  a  Mi»e«¥it  and  a 
Gallery  of  Art,  In  the  details  of  the  first,  it  was 

*  The  body  was  thus  arranged  in  1855. 
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proposed  "to  stimulate  research,  "by  offering  re- 
•wards,  consisting  of  money,  medals,  &c.,  for  origi- 
nal  memoirs  on  all  subjects  of  investigation ;"  the 
memoirs  to  be  publkhed  in  quarto,  ander  the 
title  of  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Know- 
ledge," after  having  been  approved  of  by  a  com- 
mission of  persons  of  reputation  in  the  particular 
branch  of  knowledge.  No  memoir  on  a  subject 
of  physical  science  is  to  be  published,  u  which 
does  not  famish  a  positive  addition  to  human 
knowledge  resting  on  original  research ;"  and  all 
unverified  speculations  to  be  rejected.  It  was 
al5O  proposed  u  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
income  annually  to  special  objects  of  research, 
under  the  direction  of  suitable  persons.51  Ob- 
servations and  experiments  in  the  natural  sciences, 
investigations  in  statistics,  history,  and  ethno- 
logy, were  to  come  under  this  head.  The  results 
were  to  be  published  in  quarto.  For  the  diffu- 
sion, of  knowledge,  it  was  proposed  u  to  publish  a 
series  of  reports,  giving  an  account  of  the  new 
discoveries  in  science,  and  of  the  changes  made 
from  year  to  year  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
not  strictly  professional,"  and  also  to  publish 
occasionally  separate  treatises  on.  subjects  of 
general  interest. 

For  the  library  it  was  proposed:  first,  to  form  a 
complete  collt^tion  of  the  transactions  and  proceed- 
ings of  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  world,  the 
mare  important  current  periodical  publications, 
sod  a  stock  of  aH  important  works  in  biblio- 
graphy. 

Tfoe  Irsfc  of  the  series  of  original  memoirs  was 
the  quarto  volume  of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis, 
on  u  The  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,"  published  in  1848.  This  has  since  been 
followed  by  six  others,  composed  of  papers  from 
various  eminent  scholars  of  the  country,  on  special 
topics  of  astronomy,  paleontology,  physical  geo- 
graphy, botany,  philology,  and  other  branches  of 
science.  Among  the  contributors  are  Mr.  Sears 
0.  Walker,  astronomical  assistant  of  the  United 
States  Gotsfc  Survey,  of  Researches  relative  to  the 
Planet  Neptnna;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  of  South 
Carolina,  of  a  paper  on  the  Mososaurus;  Dr. 
Robert  Hare,  on  the  Explosiveness  of  Nitre; 
several  papers  on  Paleontology,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy,'  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  botanical  articles,  by  Drs.  Torrey 
and  Gray;  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Dakota  language,  collected  by  the  members  of  the 
Dakota  Mission,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  E. 
Biggs  of  the  American  Board ;  and  a  paper  by 
Mr.  S.  F.  Haven,  Librarian  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  Worcester,  reviewing,  for  bibliographical 
and  historical  purposes,  the  literature  and  de- 
ductions respecting  the  subject  of  American  an- 
tiquities It  should  be  mentioned,  that  though 
from  their  form  the  books  are  in  the  first  in- 
stance expensive,  yet;  as  no  copyright  is  tafcen, 
they  may  be  freely  reprinted,  and  disseminated  in 
various  ways. 

Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  each  of  the  fi  Me- 
moirs" forming  the  Contributions  are  printed, 
which  are  distributed  to  learned  societies  and 
public  libraries  abroad  and  at  home.;  states  arid 
territories,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  The  publications  of  these  several 
bodies  are  received  in  return.  A  system  of  the 
distribution  of  scientific  works,  published  by 


tile  government  has  become  an  important  part 
of  the  useful  agency  of  the  institution  in  "  dif- 
fusing knowledge  among  men"  throughout  the 
world. 

An  extensive  system  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions, embracing  the  whole  country,  lias  been 
carried  out  by  the  institution.  Several  reports 
of  the  results  have  been  published  in  a  series  of 
Temperature  Tables,  Tables  of  Precipitation,  and 
Charts  of  Temperature,  and  a  manual  of  direc- 
tions and  observations  prepared  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Guyot,  author  of  a  volume  of  lectures  on  com- 
parative physical  geography,  entitled  u  Earth  and 
Man,"  and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Physical 
Geography  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The 
reduction  of  the  observations  .collected  by  the 
Smithsonian  system  was  performed  from  1851  to 
1854,  by  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget.  Sines  his  retire- 
ment from  the  duty,  the  materials  have  been  sent 
for  reduction  to  Professor  James  H.  Coffin,  of 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  Public  lectures, 
of  a  popular  character,  are  delivered  in  a  room 
for  the  purpose  in  the  Smithsonian  building, 
during  the  winter.  A  small  sum  is  paid  to  the 
lecturers.,  who  have  been  among  the  chief  pro- 
fessional and  literary>  men  of  the  country. 

An  extensive  system  of  scientific  correspon- 
dence is  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  society, 
who  receive  -*nd  communicate  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  this  way.  The  annual  reports  of 
the  Regents,  in  their  interest  and  variety,  exhibit 
fully  this  development  of  the  Institution..* 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Institution  was 
completed  in  the  spring-  of  1855.  It  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  and  of  irregu- 
lar width  and  height.  It  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  James  Renwick,  of  New  York, 
and  is  in  the  Lombard  style  of  architecture.  Its 
cost,  including  furniture,  is  estimated  at  about 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  chief  acting  officer  of  the  Institution  is  the 
Secretary,  who  has  the  general  superintendence 
of  its  literary  and  scientific  operations.  He  is 
aided  by  "  an  Assistant  Secretary,  acting  as  Li- 
brarian." The  former  office  has  been  held  from 
the  commencement  by  Joseph  Henry,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  author  of  a  valuable  series  of 
Contributions  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Silliman's  Journal,  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  other  similar  publications.  He  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of  magnetism  as  a 
motor,  and  has  made  many  other  valuable  con- 
tributions to  science. 

The  first  Assistant  Secretary  was  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Jewett,  former  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  at  Brown  Uiii verity.  In 
his  capacity  of  librarian,  he  prepared  a  valuable 
report  on  the  Public  Libraries  of  the '  United 
States  of  America,  which  was  printed  by  order 
of  Congress  in  1850,  as  an  appendix  to  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Institution.  He  also  perfected  a  system  of  cata- 
loguing public  or  other  important  libraries,  by 
stereotyping  separately  the  title  of  each  work,  so 

*  We  would  particularly  refer  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Eeport 
fbr  the  year  1854,  for  a  highly  Interesting  exhibition  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Institution, 
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that  In  printing  or  reprinting,  these  plates  may 
be  used  as  type,  securing  both  accuracy  and 
economy. 

Professor  Spencer  "F.  Bainl,  editor  of  the  Ico- 
nographlc  Encyclopaedia,  is  now  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  museum.  The  exchange  of  pub* 
lications  and  specimens  with  foreign  and  domestic 
institutions,  a  work  involving  an  immense  amount 
of  correspondence  and  other  labor,  are  also  under 
his  care ;  besides  which,  he  has  aided  in  fitting 
out  the  natural  history  department  of  nearly  all 
the  government  exploring  expeditions  for  beveral 
years.  A  report  from  his  pen,  "  On  the  Fishes 
observed  on  the  coasts  of  Kew  Jer-ey  and  Long 
Island  during  the  summer  of  1854,"  is  appended 
to  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Considerable  agitation  has  arisen  in  the  councils 
of  the  Institution  and  before  the  public,  with  re- 
spect to  the  dbpoiition  of  the  funds  in  the  matter 
of  the  formation  of  a  large  pnbllc  library.  Con- 
gress, by  the  act  of  1846,  led  by  the  eloquent 
speech  of  Eufus  Choate  the  previous  year  on  the 
subject  in  the  Senate,  and  the  advocacy  of  George 
P.  jklar^h  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  allowed 
an  annual  sum  for  this  purpose  of  twenty-live  thou- 
sand dollars.*  The  arrangement  of  the  fund,  how- 
ever, and  the  views  of  the  managers  which  have 
leaned  ra  Jior  to  scientific  than  literary  purposes, 
and  promoted  expensive  schemes  of  publication, 
have  thus  far  defeated  this  object.  A  struggle  in 
the  body  of  the  Regents  on  the  library  question, 
and  the  exercise  of  discretion  in.  the  interpretation 
of  the  original  act  of  Congress,  has  ended  in.  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  member  as 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Jewett,  the  assistant  secretary, 
acting  as  librarian.! 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  much  intricacy 
of  detail,  involving  the  method  of  appropriation 
of  the  fund  for  building  and  the  practical  avail- 
able resources  on  hand,  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
adjustment  of  the  respective  claims  of  literature 
and  science ;  and  the  relative  advantages  of  a 
grand  national  library,  and  a  system  of  learned 
publications.! 

It  is  generally  known  that  much  diversity  of 
opinion  originally  existed  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  the  Smithsonian  fund,  and. 


*  TV"  hen  tlie  "-institution  was  set  In  motion  in  1846,  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  dollars 
had  accrued  from  interest,  which  was  allowed  in  the  act  of 
Confess  for  building  purpos^es,  leaving  the  income  of  the 
original  sum,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment.  To  increase  this  fund,  a  portion  of 
the  accumulated  interest  has  beep  added  to  the  principal,  and 
gradual  appropriations  made  for  the  buildings.  Under  this, 
plan  the  objects  of  the  Institution  are  somewhat  delayed,  but" 
its  income  will  hereafter  be  increased,  it  is  calculated,  by  some 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

•f-Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jewett,  the  library  wa*  placed 
temporarily  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Girard,  a  former 
pupil  of  Professor  Agassiz,  who  lias  prepared  a  catalogue  of 
the  publications  of  learned  spcieties  and  periodicals  in  the 
library,  the  first  part  of  which 'was  published  in  ToLvii.  of  tha 
Contributions.  Mr.  Jewett  died  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  January 
•9,1868. 

J  We  may  refer  for  the  arguments  on  this  subject  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leports  in  1S&4*  of  the  Hon.  James  A. 
Pearce  and  the  Hon.  James  Meacliam  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Kegents  ou  the  Distiibntion  of  the  In- 
come. An  article  in  the  Is'orth  American  Keview  for  October, 
1S54>  by  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  gives  the  views  of  the  "  library1 
party. 
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among  other  objects,  the  foundation  of  a  great 
national  library  was  regarded  with  favor  by 
several  eminent  men.  In  opposition  to  this,  it 
was  contended  that  a  library  is  principally  of 
local  influence,  while  it  is  evident  from  the  terms 
of  the  will,  "for  the  increase  and  diifusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  as  well  as  from  what 
is  known  of  the  life  of  the  testator,  that  Smith- 
son  intended  to  establish  a  cosmopolitan  institu- 
tion for  advancing  science,  and  for  diff using  a 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  which  might  be 
made  by  means  of  his  bequest.  The  latter  in- 
terpretation of  the  will  now  receives  the  general 
approval  of  literary  and  scientific  men  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  science,  and  as 
if  with  the  sense  that,  among  so  many  instru- 
mentalities of  human  culture  as  presented  them- 
selves, no  small  discretion  must  be  left  to  the 
regents  of  adapting  their  policy,  within  certain 
limits,  to  progressive  views  and  contingent  ad- 
vantages, the  act  of  incorporation  authorized 
them  to  make  such  disposal  of  any  moneys 
arising  from  the  interest  of  the  fund,  and  not 
otherwise  specifically  appropriated,  uas  they 
shall  deem  best  suited  for  the  promotion  of  the 
purpose  of  the  testator."  Hence  the  plan  adopted 
in  1847,  as  before  noticed,  of  dividing  the  income 
equally  between  the  active  operations  and  the 
museum  and  library,  gave  way  in  1855  to  a 
resolution,  "that  hereafter  the  annual  appro- 
priations shall  be  apportioned  specifically  among 
the  different  objects  and  operations  of  the  in- 
stitution, in  such  manner  as  may,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  regents,  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  each,  according  to  its  intrinsic  importance, 
and  a  compliance  in  good  faith  with  the  law.n 
This  has,  from  the  date  last  mentioned,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rule  of  action ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  terms  of  the  bequest  have  been  bet- 
ter considered,  the  merely  local  nature  of  several 
of  the  original  objects  has  been  more  clearly  rec- 
ognized, and  the  ever-widening  field  of  scientific 
research  and  discovery  more  diligently  culti- 
vated and  explored,  the  department  of  "  active 
operations "  has  steadily  advanced  in  public 
estimation  and  utility,  and  justified  its  claim  to 
a  proportionably  larger  share  of  the  appropria- 
tions. It  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  objects  promoted  or  ac- 
complished by  the  efforts  or  aid  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
branch  of  science  which  has  not  been  fostered 
by  its  patronage,  stimulated  by  its  influence, 
and  enlarged  by  its  co-operative  exertions;  it 
has  aided  every  Government  expedition  for 
scientific  purposes  by  instructions  or  facilities 
afforded,  and  projected  and  supported,  in  part 
or  in  whole,  many  private  ones  directed  to  the 
extension  of  knowledge  in  various  department^ ; 
it  has  organized,  from  Labrador  to  Central 
America,  and  is  in  daily  communication  with,  a 
more  extensive  and  better  appointed  system  of 
meteorological,  magnetic,  and  other  observations 
than  is  probably  anywhere  else  in  existence, 
and  it  has  succeeded  in  connecting  these  with 
the  similar  enterprises  which  enlightened  gov- 
ernments are  eraulously  extending  over  the 
globe.  It  cannot  be. doubted  that  more  has- 
been  effected  by  the  institution,  during  its  brief 
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period  of  activity,  toward  a  knowledge  of  the 
•natural  history*  meteorology,  mineralogy,  and 
"botany  of  our  conntry  than  was  accomplished  in 
the  whole  antecedent  period  of  the  national  ex- 
istence. The  system  of  exchanges,  already  ad- 
Terted  to,  which  is  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
the  institution,  and  has  been  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding spirit  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign governments,  is  now  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant and  extensive  medium  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific communication  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  There  is  scarcely  a  museum  in  the 
wuntry,  public  or  private,  which  has  not  "been 
the  recipient  of  some  of  the  vast  number  of  type 
specimens  which  the  institution  has  collected  for 
distribution,  and  no  library  of  consequence  in 
the  civilized  world  from  which  it  has  not  received 
acknowledgments  for  the  gift,  and  testimonials 
to  the  value,  of  its  publications.  The  scientific 
influence  and  authority  achieved  for  the  institu- 
tion by  these  means  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of 
just  pride  to  an  intelligent  people,  and  gratify 
them,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sense  of  having 
not  unworthily  fulfilled  the  comprehensive  views 
and  satisfied  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  gen- 
erous founder. 

A  fire  which  broke  out  in  January,  18&5,  be-* 
neath  the  roof  of  the  building,  occasioned  by  an 
improperly  -directed  stove-pipe,  consumed  the 
upper  range  of  rooms  of  the  centre,  comprising 
the  apparatus-room,  lecture-room,  and  that  con- 
tewing  Stanley's  valuable  gallery  of  Indian  por- 
traits and  scenery,  together  with  most  of  their 
contents.  A  fire-proof  floor  here  arrested  its 
progress^  thus  saving  the  spacious  gallery  be- 
neath, containing  the  national  collections  of  na- 
tural history,  &c.  The  valuable  library  of  She 
institution,  and  the  specimens  of  art  which  have 
been  acquired,  were  in  the  western  wing,  which, 
with  the  eastern,  forming  the  residence  of  the 
secretary,  escaped  uninjured.  In  the  report 
made  to  Congress  respecting  the  cause,  extent, 
and  damage  of  the  conflagration,  the  cost  of 
restoration,  with  improved  construction  and  ar- 
rangements, is  estimated  at  $100,000;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  judicious  parsimony  which  has 
been  exercised  from  the  beginning,  the  expendi- 
ture will  be  met  by  the  funds  without  diminu- 
tion of  the  invested  principal  or  an  appeal  to  the 
liberality  of  the  nation.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
operations  of  the  institution  have  received  no 
check  from  this  disaster,  but  proceed  with  their 
accustomed  regularity  and  activity, 

**Iu  recent  years,  no  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  plan  of  u  active  operations  " 
has  been  continued  with  unremitting  success. 
The  interpretation  of  the  will  which  devotes 
the  expenditure  of  the  income  to  facilitating 
original  research  and  to  publishing  the  results 
obtained,  thus  promoting  objects  of  general,  and 
not  those  of  mere  local,  interest,  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  leading  literary  and  scien- 
tific men  of  the  age. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Institu- 
tion by  Congress  in  1846,  a  very  imperfect  idea 
was  entertained  of  the  objects  of  the  bequest, 
and  the  Regents  were  directed  to  make  pro- 


vision, on  a  liberal  scale,  for  a  library,  a  museum, 
a  gallery  of  art,  and,  indirectly,  for  an  arbore- 
tum, and  courses  of  lectures.  These  objects, 
though  of  importance  in  themselves,  were  all 
of  local  influence,  and  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  will,  while 
also  far  too  numerous  and  costly  for  the  income 
of  the  Institution  to  sustain  properly.  It  has 
been  the  constant  object  of  the  directors  to  re- 
lieve the  Institution,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
these  burdens,  and  to  apply  the  income  to  what 
is  deemed  the  more  legitimate  objects  of  the 
bequest.  For  this  purpose,  the  grounds,  pre- 
sented to  the  Institution  by  Congress,  and  on 
the  improvement  of  which  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  the  income  of  the  Institution  were 
expended,  have  been  returned  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  an  annual  appropriation  for  their 
care  is  now  made  by  Congress, 

In  accordance  with  the  original  organization 
adopted  by  Congress^  the  Institution  collected, 
by  the  exchange  of  its  publications  and  by  pur- 
chase, a  valuable  library,  consisting  of  a  fall 
series  of  the  transactions  of  all  the  learned  in- 
stitutions of  the  world.  After  the  fire  of  1865, 
Congress  consented!  to  take  charge  of  this 
library,  by  consolidating  it  with  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  thus  giving  the  Institution  free 
use  of  the  combined  collection,  while  relieving  it 
from  the  cost  of  binding  and  supervision.  This 
union  of  the  two  libraries  has  produced  the  hap- 
piest results.  Congress  has  become  interested 
in  its  development  as  a  National  Library,*  and 
has  made  liberal  provision  for  its  support.  At 
the  session  of  1872-3,  preliminary  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  erection  of  a  separate 
building  for  its  accomodation.  Thus  the  city 
of  Washington  has  been  furnished  with  a 
library,  the  largest  and  best  supported  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  Smithsonian  fund  has 
been  relieved  from  an  expenditure  yearly  in- 
creasing in  magnitude. 

Another  burden  devolved  upon  the  Institu- 
tion by  the  enactment  of  Congress  was  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Museum.  The  nucleus  of 
this  was  collected  by  the  "Wilkes  Exploring 
Expedition;  but  it  has  since  been  enlarged 
nearly  fourfold  by  at  least  fifty  government 
explorations  in  various  parts  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  support  of 
this  Museum  Congress  allowed  the  Institution, 
until  1870,  $4,000  annually,  a  sum  scarcely- 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  actual  expense.  For- 
tunately, however,  owing  to  the  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  the  will  of  James 
Smithson,  and  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution, 
a  more  liberal  policy  has  since  been  adopted. 
At  the  two  succeeding  sessions,  Congress  has 
made  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  annually  for 
the  support  of  the  Museum.  It  has  also  pro- 
vided for  refitting  those  parts  of  the  building 
left  vacant,  by  the  fire  and  by  the  removal  of 
the  library,  with  cases  for  the  better  display  of 
the  specimens. 

Thus,  by  a  continuous  effort  in  one  direction,  , 
the  Institution  is  now  on  a  fair  way  to  effec- 
tually realize   the   legitimate    objects  of  the 

*  Harper's  Magazine  for  December,  1872,  contains  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  growth  and  present  status  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  now  contains  over  250,000  volumes. 
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bequest;  viz.,  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  untrammelled  by  the 
support  of  objects  of  a  local  character. 

The  Institution  has  published  18  quarto  vol- 
umes of  Contributions  to  Knowledge^  containing 
the  results  of  original  investigations  in  various 
branches  of  Natural  History,  Meteorology, 
Physics,  Geology,  Archaeology  and  Astronomy ; 
besides  9  octavo  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lections, consisting  of  works  to  facilitate  th  e  study 
of  different  branches  of  Natural  History,  Meteor- 
ology, etc. ;  and  19  volumes  of  Report*,  contain- 
ing, besides,  an  account  of  the  annual  operations 
of  the  Institution,  translations  from  foreign 
journals,  and  original  papers  relative  to  science, 
intended  especially  for  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  advance  of  knowledge.  It  has 
also  continued  its  system  of  Meteorology,  em- 
bracing the  greater  portion  of  North  America, 
and  is  now  discussing  and  publishing  the  results. 

The  system  of  international  literary  and 
scientific  exchanges  early  established  by  the 
Institution,  has  been  continually  increasing; 
and  the  number  of  foreign  institutions  included 
within  its  list  is  now  very  nearly  two  thousand. 
To  these  institutions  are  sent,  free  of  cost,  not 
only  the  Smithsonian  publications,  but  also 
those  of  the  principal  scientific  and  literary 
establishments  of  the  country.  The  returns  to 
the  Institution  for  its  publications  are  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  while  those  for  other 
institutions  are  transmitted  to  their  respective 
destinations.  This  system  forms  the  principal 
medium  of  scientific  communication  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  and  its  influence 
on  the  advance  of  civilization  can  scarcely  be 
too  highly  estimated. 

ATI  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  of  the 
operations  of  the  Institution  is  given  in  the  fact 
that  the  principal  steamship  lines  between  this 
country  and  Europe  carry  the  Smithsonian 
packages  free  of  cost ;  and  that  these  packages 
are  admitted  without  duty  or  examination  into 
all  the  ports  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  building,  after  the  fire  before  mentioned, 
was  restored  fiom  the  income  of  the  Institution, 
without  assistance  from  Congress,  and  without 
an  encroachment  on  the  invested  principal.  By 
a  course  of  judicious  investment  and  economical 
administration,  the  funds  continue  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  Eeport  for  1872  showed 
that  the  original  bequest,  in  1846,  of  $515,169, 
to  which  was  added  a  residuary  legacy,  in  1865, 
of  $26,210,  had  been  increased  by  the  savings 
of  income  by  the  Regents  to  $650,000,  deposited 
in  the  U.  8.  Treasury,  and  bearing  interest  at 
six  per  cent,  in  gold,  while  additional  funds  and 
securities  were  held  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  value. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Institution.  Professor  Joseph 
Henry  is  still  the  Secretary,  or  Director,  of  the 
establishment ;  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  and  William  J.  Ehees,  Chief 
Clerk. 

THE  ASTOR  UBEAEY,  K"EW  TOEK 

THIS  institution  was  founded  by  the  late  John 

Jacob  Abtor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  a  be- 

•  quest  which  is  thus  introduced  in  a  portion  of. 


his  will,  dated  August  22,1839:  "  Desiring  to 
render  a  public  benefit  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  general  good  of  society,  I  do, 
by  this  codicil,  appropriate  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  out  of  my  residuary  estate,  to  the  c  tublifah- 
ment  of  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  New  York." 
To  carry  out  his  intention-*,  he  named  as  trustees 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  Chancellor  of  tlie 
State  ex  officio  ;  "Washington  Irving,  Will'am  B. 
Afetor,  Daniel  Lord,  jr.,  James  G.  King,  Joseph 
G.  Cogswell,  Pitz  Greene  Halleck,  Henry  Bre- 
voort,  jr.,  Samuel  B.  Kuggles,  Samuel  Ward,  jr., 
and  Charles  A.  Bristed. 

The  trustees  were  incorporated  by  the  state  legis- 
lature in  January,  1819.  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
was  immediately  after  elected  President,  and  Mr, 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  who  had  been  long  engaged 
in  the  work,  having  entered  upon  it  previously  to 
the  death  of  Mr,  Abtor,  was  confirmed  as  super- 
intendent. In  the  words  of  the  Annual  Eeport 
to  the  Legislature  for  1853,  signed  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving:  "Mr  Astor  himself,  during  his 
life,  had  virtually  selected  Mr.  Cogsv  ell  for  that 
important  post ;  arid  it  is  but  duo  alike  to  both 
to  add,  that  the  success  of  the  library  must  be 
mainly  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  that  selec- 
tion.1' 


The  Astor  Library. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  were  allowed  for  the  erection 
of  the  library  building ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  for  purchasing  books  and  furniture* 
while  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars  were  to  be  invested  u  as  a  fhnd  for 
paying  the  value  of  the  site  of  the  building,  and 
for  maintaining  and  gradually  increasing  the  said 
library,  and  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
taking  care  of  the  same,  and  of  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  persons  consulting  the  library."  A  site 
for  the  buildirig  was  to  be  chosen  from  property 
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of  the  testator  on  Astor  or  Lafayette  Place.  The 
selection  was  made  from  the  latter,  a  plot  of 
ground,  sixty-five  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Twenty-live 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  this  ground.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  March, 
18oO ;  the  whole  was  completed  for  the  prescrib- 
ed sum  in  the  summer  of  1853.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Report  for  that  year  exhibit* 
some  interesting  details  of  the  excellent  financial 
management  which  has  attended  this  under- 
taking. 

An  additional  expenditure  of  $1590,  for  groined 
arches,  which  became  desirable  to  render  the  build- 
ing more  secure  from  fire,  was  liberally  borne  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Astor.  It  was  not  practicable  to 
include  in  this  $75,000,  sundry  items  of  expense  for 
equipping  the  building,  including  &3panitus  for 
warming,  ventilating,  and  lighting,  and  the  shelves 
needed  for  the  books.  The  running  length  of  the 
shelves  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
feet,  and  they  have  cost  $11,000.  The  aggregate  of 
these  various  items  of  equipment  is  $17,141.99.  It 
has  been  paid  mainly  by  surplus  interest  accruing 
from  the  funds  while  the  building  was  in  progress, 
amounting  to  16,000-5S,  and  the  residue  by  a  pre- 
mium of  $3672.87,  which  was  realized  from  the 
advance  in  value  of  IL  S.  stocks,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  funds  was  temporarily  invested ;  so  that,  after 
paying  ia  fall  for  the  building  and  its  equipments, 
the  fund  of  $180,000  not  only  remains  undfimmished, 
bat  has  been  increased  $2530.88.  It  is  wholly 
invested  in  mortgages,  except  $3500  in  U.  S.  stock, 
charged  mfc  ]>ar,  but  with  122  per  cent  in  market 
There  is  no  interest  in  arrear  on  any  of  the  mort- 
gages. 

The  statement  with  regard  to  the  library  fund 
is  equally  satisfactory. 

Of  the  fond  of  $120,000,  especially  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  the  trustees  cannot  state  with 
entire  precision  the  amount  expended  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1853,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  treasurers 
report,  that  several  of  the  bills  and  accounts  yet 
remain  unliquidated.  He  states,  however,  the 
amount  actually  advanced  by  him  to  be  $91,513.83, 
and  he  estimates  the  unsettled  bills  at  $451)0,  makii^ 
$96,113.8£  in  all  This  will  leave  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $2S,88&lf?  applicable  to  the  further  pur- 
chases of  books,  in  addition  to  that  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  $180,000  to  be  annually  devoted  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  library.  The  number  of 
volumes  now  purchased  and  on  the  shelves  is  about 
80,000.  The  superintendent  states  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  remaining  $23,886.17  will  probably 
increase  the  number  to  one  hundred  thousand. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  collection  of  books  of  a 
public  library  is  made  with  equal  opportunities, 
and  with  equal  ability  and  fidelity.  -Prom  the 
outset  the  work  has  been  systematically  under- 
taken. The  superintendent  began  his  labors  with 
the  collection  of  an  extensive  series  of  bibliogra- 
phical works  provided  at  his  own  cost,  and  which 
he  has  generously  presented  to  the  library. 
While  the  building  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Cogswell 
was  employed  in  making  the  best  purchases  at 
home  and  abroad,  visiting  the  chief  book  marts 
of  Europe  personally  for  this  object.  When  the 
building,  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  by 
its  light,  convenience,  elegance,  and  stability,  was 
ready,  a  symmetrical  collection  of  books  had  been 


prepared  for  its  shelves.  The  arrangement 
follows  the  classification  of  Brunet,  in  his  "  Ma- 
nuel du  Libraire."  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  the 
Sciences  and  Arts  (including  Medicine,  the 
Natural  -Sciences,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Meta- 
physics and  Ethics,  the  Mathematics^  and  the 
Fine  Arts,  separately  arranged);  Literature, 
embracing  a  valuable  linguistic  collection,  and  a 
distinct  grouping  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  tongues ;  History,  with  its  various  acces- 
sories of  Biography,  Memoirs,  its  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  divisions  and  relations  to  various 
countries — follow  each  other  in  sequence. 

To  these  divisions  is  to  be  added  "a  special 
technological  department,  to  embrace  every 
branch  of  practical  industry  and  the  mechanic 
arts,*7  generously  provided  for  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars,  by  a  gift 
from  Mr.  William  B.  Astor. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the 
library,  we  find  the  following  interesting  statement 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
dated  Jan.  1855. 

One  hundred  volumes  a  day  is  a  low  average  of 
the  daily  use,  making  the  whole  number  which 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  readers  since  it  was 
opened  about  30,000,  and  as  these  were  often  single 
volumes  of  a  set  of  from  two  to  fifty  volumes,  it  may 
be  considered  certain  that  more  than  half  of"  our 
whole  collection  has  been  wanted  duriiig  the  first 
year.  But  this  is  -»  matter  in  which  numerical 
statistics  do  not  afford  much  satisfaction ;  nothing 
short  of  a  specification  of  the  books  read  or  consulted 
would  show  the  importance  which  the  library  is  to 
the  public,  as  a  source  of  information  and  knowledge, 
and  as  this  cannot  be  given,  a  more  general  account 
must  serve  as  a  substitute.  On  observing  the  classes 
and  kinds  of  books  which  have  been  called  for,  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  evidence 
thus  afforded  of  the  wide  range  which  the  American 
mind  is  now  taking  in  thought  and  research ;  scho- 
lastic theology,  transcendental  metaphysics,  abstruse 
mathematics,  and  oriental  philology  have  found 
many  more  readers  than  Addison  and  Johnson; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  hnppy  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  works  of  practical  science  and  of  know- 
ledge for  every-day  use,  have  been  in  great  demand. 
Very  few  have  come  to  the  library  without  some 
manifestly  distinct  aim;  that  is,  it  has  been  little 
used  for  mere  desultory  reading,  but  for  the  most 
part  with  a  specific  view,  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  which  department  is  most  consulted,  but  there 
is  naturally  less  dependence  upon  the  library  for 
books  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  than  in  the 
others,  the  three  faculties  being  better  provided  for 
in  the  libraries  of  the  institutions  especially  intend- 
ed for  them.  Still,  in  each  of  these  departments, 
the  library  has  many  works  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  It  is  now  no  longer  merely  a  matter  of  opi- 
nion ;  it  is  shown  by  experience  that  the  collection, 
is  not  too  learned  for  the  wants  of  the  public.  No 
one  fact  will  better  illustrate  this  position  than  the 
following :  in  the  linguistic  department  it  possesses 
dictionaries,  and  grammars,  and  other  means  of 
instruction  in  more  than  a  hundred  languages  and 
dialects,  four-fifths  of  which  have  been  called  for 
durkg  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Our  mathe- 
matical, mechanical  and  engineering  departments 
are  used  by  great  numbers,  and  they  are  generally 
known  to  be  so  well  furnished,  that  students  from 
a  distance  have  found  it  a  sufficient  object  to  induce 
them  to  spend  several  weeks  in  New  York  to  have 
the  use  of  them,  ,The  same  remark  applies  to  natu-  " 
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ral  history,  all  branches  of  which  are  studied  here. 
In  entomology  we  are  said  to  have  the  best  and  full- 
est collection  in.  this  country  to  which  naturalists 
have  free  access.  Passing  to  the  historical  side  of 
the  library  we  come  to  a  department  in  which  a 
very  general  interest  has  been  taken — far  more 
general  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  our 
country — it  is  that  of  heraldry  and  genealogy. 
Among  the  early  purchases  for  the  library  there 
were  but  few  books  of  this  class,  as  it  was  supposed 
but  few  would  be  wanted ;  a  year  or  two's  experi- 
ence proved  the  contrary,  and  the  collection  has 
been  greatly  enlarged ;  it  is  now  sufficiently  ample 
to  enable  any  one  to  establish  his  armorial  bearii  gs, 
and  trace  his  pedigree  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  empire.  From  this  rapid 
glance  at  the  library,  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are 
students  and  readers  in  all  departments  of  it,  and 
that  no  one  greatly  preponderates  over  the  TQst  ;  still 
I  think  it  may  be  stated,  that  on  the  whole  that  of 
the  fine  arts,  taken  collectively,  is  the  one  which 
has  been  most  extensively  used ;  practical  architects 
and  other  artists  have  had  free  access  to  it,  many  of 
whom  have  often  had  occasion,  to  consult  it. 

The  arrangements  of  the  library  afford  every 
requisite  facility  for  the  consultation  of  these 
books.  It  is  open  to  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  or  the  world,  without  fee  or  special 
introduction.  All  may  receive  the  benefit  of  its 
liberal  endowment.  It  is  simply  to  open  the 
door,  ascend  the  cheerful  stairway  to  the  main 
room,  and  write  on  a  printed  form  provided  the 
title  of  a  desired  volume.  As  every  day  finds 
tbe  library  richer  in  books,  and  a  system  of 
special  catalogues  by  departments  is  in  prepara- 
tion, creating  new  facilities  in  the  use  of  them, 
the  visitor  will  soon,  if  he  may  not  already,  realize 
the  prediction  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  "  of  what 
should  and  must  become  the  great  library  of  the 
"Western  Continent."  We  could,  at  the  close  of 
our  long  journey  in  these  volumes,  wish  for  no 
more  cheerful,  omen  of  the  bountiful  literary 
future. 

**  The  capacity  of  the  Astor  Library  building 
was  doubled  in  1859  by  tlie  erection  of  an  ad- 
ditional and  communicating  edifice  on  an  adja- 
cent lot,  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  donation  of  Mr.  William  B.  Astor.  That 
gentleman  also  announced  to  the  trustees  his 
liberal  purpose  of  expending  "for  books,  from 
time  to  time,  such  sums  as  he  may  think  use- 
ful." In  accordance  with  Ms  wish,  it  was  for- 
mally resolved  by  the  trustees  that  these  dona- 
tions "  were  on  the  understanding,  that  it  was 
the  settled  and  unchangeable  hasis  of  adminis- 
tering the  library,  that-  its  contents  should  re- 
main in  the  library  rooms,  for  use  by  readers 
there,  and  should  not  be  lent  out  or  allowed  to 
be  taken  from  the  rooms.'"  The  original  build- 
ing was  appropriated  exclusively  to  science  and 
the  industrial  arts,  while  the  northern  edifice 
contained  works  on  history  and  literature.  The 
vacancy  in  the  presidency  by  the  death  of 
Washington  Irving  in  1859,  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  William  B.  Astor  to  that  office. 
The  total  of  his  donations  in  lands  and  money 
almost  equal  the  original  endowment  of  $4^)0,000 
by  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Dr.  Cogswell,  the  competent  superintendent, 
completed  in  1861,  after  the  patient  labor  of 


several  years,  a  catalogue  of  the  115,000  volumes 
then  in  the  library.  This  was  printed  in  four 
royal  octavo  volumes,  of  2,110  fayes  in  all.  In 
the  same  year,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-five,  he  resigned  the  active  duties  of 
his  office,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  literary  col- 
leagues. At  that  time,  his  rare  collection  of 
more  than  4,000  volumes  in  bibliography  and 
literary  history  became  the  property  of  that 
institution  by  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of 
$300.  In  the  following  year,  he  began,  the 
preparation  of  an  analytical  or  classified  cata- 
logue, forming  an  index  of  subjects  for  ready 
reference  to  this  rich  collection.  This  labor  he 
prosecuted  diligently,  although  tlie  removal  of 
Ms  residence  to  Cambridge  in  1865  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  a  resolution  expressive  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices, liis  associates  said :  "  Throughout  this 
period,  embracing  nearly  twenty  years,  Doctor 
Cogswell  has  faithfully  devoted  to  the  Library 
the  unremitting  efforts  of  Ms  well-directed  and 
spotless  life,  exhibiting  a  singular  union  of 
learning  and  ability,  of  efficiency  and  discretion, 
of  modesty  and  taste,  of  energy,  industry,  and 
disinterestedness,  abundantly  manifested  in  the 
Library  itself,  the  fruit  of  his  untiring  labors, 
and  a  lasting  evidence  of  the  rare  and  varied 
qualifications  he  so  happily  combines."*  The 
Analytical  Catalogue  was  completed  in  1866. 
and  printed  as  the  fifth  volume  of  the  general 
catalogue.  uAs  the  work  of  an  octogenarian, 
embarrassed  by  bodily  infirmities,  it  may  be 
considered  a  literary  curiosity,  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  American  contribution  to  the  de- 
partment to  which  it  belongs."!  Dr.  Cogswell 
died  at  Cambridge,  November  26,  1871,  aged 
eighty-five  years.  "He  left,  of  his  moderate 
fortune,  four  thousand  dollars  to  a  school  in  Ms 
native  place,  where  he  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  mother's  grave,  and  where  a  handsome 
monument  will  be  erected  by  his  Round  Hill 
pupils,  no  one  of  whom  ever  left  the  school 
without  carrying  away  with  him  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  the  faithful  friend  and  teacher." J 

Francis  Schroeder,  Esq.,  filled  the  post  of 
Superintendent  for  ten  years  -from  1801 ;  and  on 
Ms  resignation  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edward 
K.  Btraznicky. 

The  Library,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1873, 
contained  144,178  volumes,  which  had  cost 
(with  catalogues)  $256,218.  The  cost  of  sites 
and  building  was  $257,853,  and  the  equipment, 
shelving,  etc.,  $33,374.  A  fund  of  over  $200,000 
remained  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  annual  expenses. 
During  the  preceding  year,  111,317  books  were 
delivered  to  26,644  readers  in  the  halls,  and 
5,915  students  were  admitted  within  the  alcoves 
for  Iree  examination  of  many  works  in  special 
departments.  The  books  most  sought  by  the 
latter,  to  the  extent  of  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
number,  were  those  relating  to  Patents.  In  this 
department  the  Library  possesses  a  complete 
set  of  the  specifications  and  drawings,  from 
A.  D.  1617  to  date,  issued  by  the  British  Com- 

*  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library^ibr 
1864,  p.  6. 

f  Annual  Report  do.,  for  1872,  p.  8. 
I  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xl.,  1871,  p.  122. 
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jnissioners  of  Patents,  and  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  two  thousand  volumes.  In  1872  Mr. 
"William  Waldorf  Astor  presented  to  the  Library 
a  copy  of  the  first  letter  of  Columbus  on  his 
discovery  of  America,  as  printed  in  Latin  by 
Planik  at  Rome  in  1493,  — four  leaves  with 
thirty-three  lines  to  a  page,— and  of  which 
only  six  copies  are  known  to  be  preserved. 

**  TASSAE  COLLEGE. 


YASSAR  COLLEGE,  near  Ponglikeepsie,  KewYori, 
is  the  first  fully  endowed  institution  for  the 
education  of  woman  established  in  America, 
and  indeed  in  the  world.  As  it  seeks  to  give 
her  an  intellectual  culture  and  development  as 
high  in  degree  as  that  now  ottered  to  young  men 
by  our  leading  colleges,  its  establishment  marks 
an  era  in  the  literary  history  of  this  country. 

Matthew  Vassar,  its  founder,  a  native  of  Nor- 
folk county,  England,  where  he  was  born  April 
29,  1792,  emigrated  in  boyhood  with  his  parents 
to  Dutchess  county,  New  York.  A  u  self-made 
man,"  with  little  education,  he  accumulated  a 
great  fortune  by  a  half-century's  business  as  a 
brewer,  and  devoted  its  bulk  to  this  beneficent 
purpose,  A  charter  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained in  1861,  and  a  board  of  trustees  duly 
organized,  to  whom  Mr.  Vassar  confided  an  en- 
dowment equal  to  $408,000.  In  his  address  at 
that  time,  he  thus  defined  its  character  and 
as  approved  by  many  practical  educators: 


"I  wish  that  the  course  of  study  should  em- 
"braee  at  least  the  following  particulars:  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  its  literature;  other  modern 
languages;  the  mathematics,  to  such  an  extent  as 
maybe  deemed  advisable;  all  the  branches  of 
natural  science,  with  full  apparatus,  cabinets,  col- 
lections and  conservatories  for  visible  illustration  ; 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  with  practi- 
cal reference  to  the  laws  of  the  health  of  the  sex  ; 
Intellectual  Philosophy;  the  elements  of  Political 
Economy  ;  some  knowledge  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions  and  laws  ;  Moral  Science,  particu- 
larly as  bearing  on  the  filial,  conjugal,  and  parental 
relations  ;  ^Esthetics,  as  treating  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  an  exten- 
sive gallery  of  art;  Domestic  Economy,  practi- 
cally taught  so  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  graduate  herself  to  become  a  skilful  house- 
keeper; last,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  daily 
regular  reading  and  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  rule  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice.  All  sectarian  influences  should  be 
carefully  excluded  ;  but  the  training  of  our  student? 


should  never  be  entrusted  to  the  skeptical,  the  irre* 
ligious  or  immoral "* 

Mr.  Vassar  lived  to  see  the  college  edifices 
completed  and  equipped  in  1865,  and  the  dis> 
tinctive  merits  of  the  institution  recognized  by 
an  attendance  of  over  three  hundred  students. 
He  died  while  reading  an  address  to  its  trustees, 
June  23, 1868,  His  will  made  the  total  of  his 
donations  exceed  $800,000,  and  formed  an 
auxiliary  fund  of  $50,000  to  assist  students  of 
promise  and  scholarship. 

Vassar  College  has  a  park  and  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres,  with  landscape  views  tempting 
to  riding,  walking,  gardening,  and  boating.!  The 
main  edifice  is  500  feet  in  length  by  200  in  depth, 
with  connected  wings  each  170  feet  It  is  heated 
by  steam,  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  the  accom- 
modations of  refined  home-life  for  four  hundred 
young  ladies.  This  great  family  is  kept  in  order 
by  an  exact  code  of  discipline,  which  yet  allows 
much  individual  liberty,  and  requires  stated 
physical  exercise.  An  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory; a  Calisthenium,  with  Ridimr  School 
attached;  a  good  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
a  Library  of  9000  choice  books;  an  Art  Gallery, 
with  several  thousand  drawings  and  paintings ; 
a  Chemical  Laboratory ;  a  department  in  Music, 
having  the  use  of  an  organ  and  more  than 
thirty  pianos,— these  attest  its  excellent  educa- 
tional apparatus.  Its  physical  and  moral  over- 
sight are  equally  well  organized. 

This  institution  provides  a  liberal  education,  as 
alike  opposed  to  merely  professional,  and  to  ele- 
mentary training,  — the  whole  closely  modelled 
on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Vassar.  In  the  Freshman 
class,  which  receives  qualified  applicants  aged 
fifteen,  studies  are  common  to  all.  In  the 
Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years,  they  are 
elective,  with  moderate  restrictions.  In  1872, 
its  415  students  represented  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Its  faculty,  besides  the  president,  John 
H.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  and  a  lady  principal,  num- 
bered 8  professors  and  30  assistants.  Miss  Maria 
Mitchell,  Ph.  I).,  its  .Astronomer,  has  edited  a 
popular  volume  on  The  Moon.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  Sciences. 


*  Men  of  Our  Day ;  art.,  Matthew  Vassar.  By  L.  P.  Brocket! 
M.D,,  Editor  of  "The  Biographical  Portions  of  Appleton's  Cy- 
clopaedia, Philadelphia :  Zeigier,  McCurdy  &  Con  1866. 

t  PTefe,  "What  Are  They  Doing  at  Vaasar?"  Scribner's 
Monthly,  August,  1871. 
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"Was  born  of  Virginia  parentage,"  in  Union  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  August  28,  1810.  His  father 
died  when  Orrasby  was  about  three  years  old, 
after  which  the  family  removed  to  Lebanon, 
Warren  County,  Ohio.  There  young  Mitchel 
received  his  first  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  began  life  as  clerk  in  a  country  store. 
After  serving  in  several  towns  of  Ohio  in  this 
capacity,  fie  secured' an  appointment  in  1825  to  a 
cadetship  at  West  Point,  when  he  was  not  yet 
fifteen  years  old.  He  was  a  bright,  zealous 
student,  and  graduated  with  credit  in  the  class 
of  1829.  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of 
artillery.  He  now  passed  two  years  as  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military  aca- 
demy, and  was  then  stationed  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  In  1832  he  resigned  his  military  com- 
mission, engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
for  a  time  pursued  the  practice  of  the  profession. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  led  to  return  to 
his  original  studies,  and  for  ten  years,  from  1834 
to  1844,  held  the  position  of  professor  of  math- 
ematics, philosophy,  and  astronomy  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati College.  During  a  portion  of  this  time 
he  was  also  engaged  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad.  I»  1842,  having  become 
earnestly  engrossed  in  the  study  of  astronomy, 
he  undertook  the  establishment  of  an  observatory 
at  Cincinnati.  He  prepared  the  way  for  this 
undertaking  by  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures at  Cincinnati.  The  public  became  inter- 
ested through  his, enthusiasm;  he  collected  funds 
by  a  popular  subscription,  visited  Europe  to 
secure  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  personally 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  observatory 
building.  The  corner-stone  of  the  pier,  which 
was  to  sustain  the  great  refracting  telescope, 
was  laid  in  November,  1843,  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  delivered  an  elaborate  oration  on 
the  occasion.  In  1845,  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. Professor  Mitchel  then  began  a  series 
of  astronomical  observations,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  new  declination  apparatus  of  his 
own  invention.  In  1846  he  began  and  continued 
the  publication  for  two  years  of  an  astronomical 
journal,  entitled  The  Siderial  Messenger.  In 
1848  he  published  a  series  of  lectures  which  he 
had  delivered  in  various  cities  of  the  country,  in 
a  volume  entitled  The  Planetary  and  Stellar 
,  Worlds.  It  was  written  with  fervor,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  public.  The  same  year 
Professor  Mitchel  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  In  1859, 
he  was  made  director  of  the  newly-erected  Dud- 
ley Observatory  at  Albany,  while  he  still  re- 
tained the  supervision  of  the  observatory  at  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1860,  he  published  a  second  volume 
of  popular  astronomy,  A  Concise  filamentary 
Treatise  on  the  Sun,  Planets,  Satellites,  and 
Gomets,  in  which  he  presented  the  result  of  his 
own  observations^  and  the  new  methods  which 
he  had  employed  in  the  observatories  at  Cincin- 
nati and  Albany. 

From  this  successful  prosecution  of  his  favorite 
science,  Professor  Mitchel  was  now  called  by 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  great  rebellion.  His 
whole  nature  .was  aroused,  and,  mindful  of  Ms 


military  education  at  West  Point,  he  Bastened 
to  offer  his  services  to  his  country.  He  spoke 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm  at  the  great  public 
meeting  in  New  York  immediately  following- 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  u  I  only  ask,"  said  he, 
uto  be  permitted  to  act,  and  in  God's  name 
give  me  something  to  do."  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. ,  In  August,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  with 


his  head-qnarters  at  Cincinnati.  He  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  command  of  a  division 
of  General  BuelPs  army  in  the  advance  upon 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  the  occupation  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  the  subsequent  move- 
ments in  Alabama,  in  the  spring  campaign  of 
1862.  For  his  energetic  capture  of  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  he  was  made  a  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  General  Hunter  at  Hilton  Head, 
South  Carolina,  in  command"  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South.  There,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged with  his  habitual  ardor  in  the  duties  of 
his  ijew  position,  he  was  stricken  by  yellow 
fever,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness,  at  Bean- 
fort,  on  the  30th  October,  1862. 

General  Mitchel  left  a  third  series  of  lectures 
in  manuscript,  which  were  published  in  1863. 
This  volume,  entitled  The  Astronomy  of  the  Bille, 
is  an  eloquent  assertion  of  the  harmony  between 
science  and  revelation,  arranged  under  the  sev~ 
era!  heads  of  u  The  Astronomical  Evidences  of 
the  Being  of  a  God;  the  God  of  the  Universe  is 
Jehovah;  the  Cosmogony  as  revealed  by  tlie 
present  state  of  Astronomy ;  the  Mosaic  Account 
of  Creation;  the  Astronomical  Allusions  in  the 
Book  of  Job ;  the  Astronomical  Miracles  of  the 
Bible." 
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**THB   GOB  OF   THR  UNIVERSE   18  JEHOVAH — FROM  THB 
ASTRONOMY   OF  THB   BIBLE. 

Look  yet  higher  to  God's  fiery  car,  the  SUB, 
linked  to  a  thousand  revolving  worlds!  onward  its 
mighty  mass,  a  million  of  miles  in  diameter,  sweeps 
through  space,  bearing  with  it  its  retinue  of  flaming 
worlds. 

God's  mighty  arm  hath  projected  these  stupen- 
dous orbs,  and  his  omnipotent  power  alone  hath 
impressed"  upon  them  their  amazing  velocity.  It 
is  not  possible  to  escape  from  this  conclusion,  by 
arguing  the  laws  of  motion  and  attraction.  These 
are  but  the  modes  in  which  God  exercises  his 
power,  they  are  not  the  power  itself.  Let  some 
gigantic  arm  reach  out  and  attempt  to  arrest  the 
moon ;  were  the  trial  possible,  were  the  power  of 
every  human  arm  concentrated  into  one,  even  the 
power  of  the  thousands  of  generations  which  have 
peopled  the  earth,  even  this  combined  and  con- 
centrated power  could  not  check  this  puny  orb  of 
heaven  for  one  single  moment  in  its  swift  career. 

Again,  what  mighty  force  restrains  the  planets 
in  their  orbits?  There  is  no  one  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  force  developed  in  all  revolving 
bodies.  If  a  globe  be  attached  to  one  extremity 
of  a  cord,  while  the  other  is  retained  in  the  hand, 
the  moment  the  globe  is  set  revolving  it  commences 
&  struggle  to  break  the  cord,  and  free  itself  from 
the  restraining  hand.  As  the  velocity  of  revolu- 
tion increases,  so  does  this  developed  tendency  to 
fly  from  the  center  increase.  If,  then,  a  planet 
were  located  in  space,  at  its  appropriate  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  receive  an,  impulse  capable  of 
impressing  on  it  the  velocity  due  to  its  orbit,  un- 
restrained by  any  central  power,  it  would  fly  from 
its  orbit  and  dart  onward  for  ever  through  space 
in  a  direct  line,  never  turning  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left.  What  tremendous  power,  then,  is 
necessary  to  bind  these  mighty  worlds  into  their 
circling  orbits !  It  is  again  useless  to  say  that 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  power  of  the  sun. 
Matter  is  inert,  it  can  have  no  power  save  what 
God  shall  give.  As  well  might  we  declare  that  it 
is  the  power  of  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  brawny 
arm  of  the  smith,  that  wields  the  ponderous  sledge. 
Sever  that  same  powerful  arm  from  the  body,  the 
form  Is  retained,  the  muscle  and  bone  are  there, 
but  mind,  the  animating  principle,  is  gone,  and  at 
the  instant  of  its  departure  all  power  is  dead.  So 
sever  the  sun  from  the  will  of  God,  and  in  that 
vast  aggregation  of  matter  all  power  dies,  its  light 
fades,  and  the  planets,  loosed  from  God's  con- 
trolling power,  fly  madly  through  the  abyss  of 
space. 

Nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  can  hold  these 
flying  worlds.  These  are,  however,  but  the  merest 
atoms  of  creation ;  all  their  combined  masses  flung 
into  the  sun  would  scarcely  augment  his  bulk  by 
an  appreciable  quantity :  and  yet  this  mighty  mass, 
the  sun  itself,  is  no  more  quiescent  than  its  attend- 
ing satellites.  It,  too,  is  flying  through  space, 
impelled  and  guided  by  the  same  Omnipotent  hand. 
Stretching  yet  farther  into  creation,  we  behold  an 
amazing  scene.  Not  a  solitary  star  that  fills  the 
concave  is  at  rest;  all,  all,  from  the  blazing  Sirius 
to  the  faintest  particle  of  star- dust  revealed  by 
telescopic  art,  are  careering  onward  through  im- 
mensity. System  rising  above  system;  cluster 
above  cluster;  universe  above  universe;  moving 
with  majestic  grandeur  ;  all  held  by  the  right  hand 
of  God  omnipotent.  "  He  ruleth  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 

It  is,  perhaps,  less  difficult  to  affirm  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Architect  of  the  Universe,  than  to 


demonstrate  that  in  wisdom  supreme  has  he  reared 
this  stupendous  fabric.  The  mind  is  far  more 
easily  and  obviously  impressed  with  the  evidences 
of  power  than  of  wisdom.  *  Just  as  the  resistless 
power  of  the  steam-car  forces  itself  upon  our 
"minds  through  the  senses,  while  the  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  displayed  in  its  complex  structure,  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  steady  application  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  so  a  superficial  ex- 
amination of  God's  universe,  demonstrates,  through 
the  senses,  his  eternal  power,  while  nothing  short 
of  a  comprehension  of  the  celestial  mechanism, 
can  reveal  the  wisdom  supreme  displayed  in  its 
organization  and  arrangement. 

Nothing  short  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,  can  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  God.  There  was  a  time  when  the  human  mind, 
vain  of  its  penetration,  conceived  it  had  reached 
the  true  rendering  of  heaven's  high  record.  Cycle 
and  epi-cycle,  equant  and  deferent,  marked  with 
terrible  and  cumbrous  complexity,  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  orbs,  until  even  mortal  genius  re- 
belled, and  boldly  (if  not  blasphemously)  asserted, 
that  if  this  were  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
his  mind  could  have  better'  counseled  this  im- 
agined omniscience. 

Since,  however,  we  have  reached  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  celestial  architecture,  the  mind, 
the  deeper  it  penetrates,  is  the  more  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  wisdom,  vast,  comprehensive, 
infinite,  eternal,  in  which  and  through  which  the 
worlds  were  made. 

Let  us  again  call  to  mind  the  organization  of 
our  solar  system.  In  the  center  is  located  the  con- 
trolling orb.  At  varying  distances  from  this  com- 
mon center,  a  multitude  of  worlds  are  revolving  in 
reeutering  curves  until  the  most  remote  includes 
in  its  capacious  orbit,  an  area  whose  diameter  is 
60,000  millions  of  miles.  These  globes  are  to  be 
so  arranged,  that  while  each  one  is  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  every  other,  yet  their  pathways 
shall  never  suffer  a  change  beyond  narrow  and 
prescribed  limits.  Their  orbits  shall  ever  expand 
and  contract,  their  velocities  shall  ever  increase 
and  diminish,  the  planes  of  their  motion  shall 
ever  rock  to  and  fro;  but  at  no  period  in  the  ages 
which  are  to  come,  shall  any  change  so  accumulate 
as  to  affect  the  equilibrium  of  this  complicated 
system.  If  about  the  sun  it  were  required  to 
launch  a  single  planet,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  d.rection  and  power  of  the  primi- 
tive impulse,  required  to  produce  a  determinate 
result.  Indeed,  release  the  planets  and  their  satel- 
lites from  the  disturbing  influences  of  each  other, 
and  it  would  not  then  be  impossible  to  achieve  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  of  a  perfect  and  ever- 
lasting equilibrium. 

But  this  is  not  the  condition  of  the  problem  in 
nature.  There  is  but  one  God,  so  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  matter.  If  the  will  of  God  energize  the 
material  of  the  sun,  so  does  it  equally  energize  the 
material  of  every  planet.  While  to  finite  minds 
complexity  reigns,  to  the  infinite  intelligence,  the 
oneness  of  matter,  the  unity  of  law,  form  the  es- 
sence and  perfection  of  simplicity. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  in  the  examination  of  this 
sublime  problem.  Let  a  power  be  delegated  to  a 
finite  spirit,  equal  to  the  projection  of  the  most 
ponderous  planet  in  its  orbitv  and  from  God's  ex- 
haustless  magazine,  let  this  spirit  select  his  grand 
central  orb.  Let  him  with  puissant  arm  locate  it 
in  space,  and  obedient  to  his  mandate,  there  let  it 
remain  for  ever  fixed^  He  proceeds  to  select  his 
planetary  globes  which  he  is  now  required  to  mar- 
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shal,  in  their  appropriate  order  of  distance  from 
the  sun.  Heed  well  this  distribution,  for  should 
a  single  globe  be  misplaced,  the  divine  harmony 
is  destroyed  for  ever.  Let  us  admit  tbat  finite  in- 
telligence may  at  length  determine  the  order  of 
combination ;  the  mighty  host  is  arrayed  in  order. 
Nearest  the  center  is  located  the  brilliant  Mercury, 
and  then  the  orb  of  Venus.  Next  stands  this  ter- 
rene globe,  and  beyond,  the  fiery  Mars,  and  then 
a  wondrous  group  of  minute  worlds,  far  within 
the  circling  orb  of  Jupiter  is  placed.  *Beyond  Ju- 
piter stands  Saturn  with  his  rings;  still  more  re- 
mote is  seen  Uranus,  and  farthest  of  all  Neptune 
stands  sentinel  on  the  outposts  of  this  grand  array. 
In  one  vast  line  of -continuity,  these  worlds,  like 
fiery  coursers,  stand  waiting  the  command  to  fly. 
But,  mighty  spirit,  heed  well  the  next  grand  step; 
ponder  well  the  direction  in  which  thou  wilt  launch 
each  waiting  world ;  weigh  well  the  mighty  im- 
pulse soou  to  be  given,  for  out  of  the  myriads  of 
directions,  and  the  myriads  of  varying  impulsive 
forces,  there  comes  but  a  single  combination  that 
will  secure  the  perpetuity  of  your  complex  scheme. 
In  vain  does  the  bewildered  finite  spirit  attempt 
to  fathom  this  mighty  depth.  In  vain  does  it  seek 
to  resolve  the  stupendous  problem.  It  turns  away, 
and  while  endue  1  wit  h  omnipotent  power,  exclaims, 
"  Give  to  me  infinite  wisdom,  or  relieve  me  from 
the  impossible  ta^k  !" 

Here  we  have  presented  the  simplest  possible 
problem.  Add  to  the  earth  its  moon,  to  Jupiter 
his  four  satellites  ;  to  Saturn  its  wondrous  rings, 
and  eight  revolving  worlds ;  complicate  the  prob- 
lem with  ten  thousand  fiery  comets ;  God  has  com- 
puted the  perturbations  of  this  complex  system, 
through  all  its  infinite  configurations;  through 
infinite  ages  which  are  passed,  and  through  end- 
less ages  which  are  to  come.  It  is  useless  to  rise 
to  schemes  of  yet  greater  difficulty,  for  we  must 
be  satisfied,  that  nothing  short  of  omniscience 
could  have  constructed  a  system  so  involved,  so 
complex,  and  yet  so  perfect,  in  all  its  multitudi- 
nous parts. 

And  yet  how  utterly  insignificant  does  this  ap- 
pear, when  compared  with  the  marshaling  of  the 
mighty  host  of  heaven.  Look  up  to  that  wondrous 
zone,  begirt  with  blazing  stars,  scattered  by  mil- 
lions throughout  its  populous  domain.  Here  is  a 
combination  so  vast,  so  profound,  so  multitudinous, 
that  imagination  fails  to  grasp  its  mighty  boun- 
daries, and  yet  all  is  in  motion.  Each  one  of  these 
myriads  has  its  appointed  track;  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  looked  through  the  wondrous  maze  from 
the  beginning,  and  lo !  even  to  the  final  period  of 
.  all  things,  perfection  reigns. 

ELIZA  W.  FARNHAK 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Farnham  was  Bur- 
hans.  She  was  born  at  Eensselaerville,  Albany 
County,  New  York,  November  17,  1815.  She 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1855,  and  was  married 
there  the  following  year  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Farn- 
ham,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, who  subsequently  became  known  to  the 
public  by  several  volumes  of  travels  in  Oregon 
Territory  and  California,  the  results  of  his  visits 
to  those  countries  in  1842  and  1845.  Returning 
to  New  York  in  1841,  Mrs.  Farnham  entered 
upon  the  career  of  philanthropy^  in  which  she 
subsequently  distinguished  herself  by  her  lectures 
to  women  and  visits  of  benevolence  to  the  pris- 
ons. In  1844,  she  accepted  the  appointment  of 


matron  of  the  Female  Department  of  the  New 
York  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  the  duties  of 
which  she  discharged  for  four  years.  She  pub- 
lished at  this  time  a  volume,  entitled  Life  in 
Prairie  Land,  and  edited  an  edition  of  Samp- 
son's OriminaUurisprudence.  She  was  connect- 
ed in  1848  with  the  management  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Boston.  She  now  passed 
several  years  in  California,  returning  to  New 
York  in  1856.  A  volume,  entitled  California, 
Indoors  and  Out,  was  the  fruit  of  this  residence. 
In  1859,  Mrs.  Farnharn  published  a  work  entitled 
My  Early  Days.  Her  most  elaborate  composi- 
tion appeared  in  a  work  in  two  volumes  pub- 
lished in  1864.  It  is  entitled  Woman  and  her 
Era.  u  The  purpose  of  these  unique  volumes," 
says  a  friendly  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
"  is  to  present  a  scientific  exposition  and  proof 
of  the  time-honored  adage,  that  fc  woman  is  the 
better  half  of  creation.'  Mrs.  Farnham  accepts 
this  proposition  not  only  as  an  undeniable  truth, 
founded  upon  a  deep  and  wide  basis  in  the  men- 
tal and  physical  constitution  of  the  female  sex, 
but  as  a  truth  of  vital  importance  to  the  true 
order  of  society  and  the  eternal  interests  of 
humanity.  She  would  redeem  this  cardinal 
idea,  as  she  regards  it,  from  the  province  of  ro- 
mantic sentiment,  trace  it  to  a  more  profound 
source  in  human  nature  than  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  affections,  present  it  in  the  light  of  accurate 
analysis  and  philosophical  argument,  and  exhibit 
its  practical  applications  to  domestic  and  social 
life.  No  one  can  give  a  candid  perusal  to  her 
work  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  her  convictions  arid  the  purity  of 
her  motives,  whatever  view  may  be  entertained 
of  the  validity  of  her  reasoning  and  the  sound- 
ness of  her  conclusions.  With  glaring,  and  al- 
most odious  faults  of  execution,  the  transparent 
earnestness  of  her  book,  the  lofty  standard  of 
womanly  excellence  which  it  sets  forth,  and  the 
faith  in  God  and  humanity  with  which  it  is  in- 
spired, atone,  in  a  great  degree,  for  its  perpetual 
violation  of  good  taste,  and  stamp  it  as  an  origi- 
nal and  remarkable  production." 

Mrs.  Farnham  died  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  December,  1864. 

WILLIAM  SLOAN  GRAHAM 

Was  born  near  New  London,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  April  23,  1818.  His  father  was 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  of  the  place. 
He  was  an  'ardent  student  at  Delaware,  then 
Newark  College,  and  afterward  passed  most  of 
his  time  as  a  teacher,  as  tutor  in  his  college, 
principal  of  the  Academy  in  New  London,  and 
head  of  the  preparatory  school  at  Newark. 
Afterward  he  removed  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  took  charge  of  an  academy.  He  died 
there  of  consumption,  October  3,  1847,  in  Ms 
twenty-ninth  year.  An  affectionate  memoir, 
written  by  his  wife,  of  his  religions  and  literary 
life,  is  published  in  the  volume  of  his  Remain^ 
edited  by  Prof.  Geo.  Allen.* 

His  literary  life  was  full  of  promise  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  sensibility  and  scholarship.  He 
was  a  student  of  Coleridge*  wrote  translations 

*  Philadelphia,  J.  "W.  Moore,  1849. 
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from  the  German  and  frequent  verses  to  his 
friends. 

ISAAC  G.  STRAIN. 

This  gallant  officer  of  the  navy,  whose  early 
d<*ath  was  greatly  deplored  by  the  friends  of 
science,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  1820,  entered  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  He  was  an  accomplished  officer, 
ana*  acquired  several  modern  languages,  particu- 
larly interesting  himself  in  the  study  of  the 
Eastern  countries  which  he  visited,  their 
geography  and  ethnology.  His  single  published 
volume  was  a  book  of  travels,  Sketches  of  a 
Journey  in  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Provinces 
in  1849,  thp  result  of  permission  which  he 
obtained  to  leave  his  ship  on  the  Pacific  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  overland  journey  from 
Valparaiso  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  with  the  intention 
of  rejoining  the  vessel  when  she  should 
accomplish  her  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  The 
book,  published  in  New  York  in  1853,  showed 
LieutenantStrain  to  bean  intelligent  observer,  and 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  scientific  men 
of  the  country.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  its  members  in  New  York.  Previously 
to  his  journey  in  South  America  he  had  explored 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  He  was 
subsequently  eitgaged  in  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sion for  running  the  dividing  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  In  18.34  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Government  expedition 
sent  to  survey  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
extremities  to  which  his  party  were  reduced 
in  that  affair,  and  the  heroism  with  which  he 
sustained  his  command  under  extraordinary 
difficulties,  brought  him  prominently  to  the 
notice  of  .the  public.  His  observations  were 
embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  a  paper  read  before  the  Geographical 
Society  at  New  York.  An  interesting  account 
of  his  journey,  from  his  notes  and  original  mate- 
rials, was  also  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Headley, 
and  published  in  several  numbers  of  Harpers* 
Magazine,  in  1855.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  he 
sailed  in  company  with  Captain  Berryman,  in 
the  Arctic,  on  her  voyage  to  ascertain  by  sound- 
ings in  the  North  Atlantic  the  possibility  of  an 
ocean  telegraph  between  America  and  England. 
Beturning  to  New  York  after  the  successful 
performance  of  this  duty,  he  passed  the  winter 
in  the  city  in  broken  health,  the  result  of  his 
exposures  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  the 
spring  he  sailed  to  overtake  his  vessel,  the 
Oyane,  in  Southern  waters,  but  he  lived  only  to 
reach  Aspinwall,  dying  at  that  place  the  night 
of  his  arrival,  May  15,  1857,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year. 

CORTLANBT   VAN   EEKSSELAEE, 

A  theological  writer,  was  born  at  Albany,  New 
York.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Stephen  Yan  Rensselaer,  known  as  "  the 
Patroon."  His  boyhood  was  passed  at  Albany, 
and  at  an  academy  at  Hyde  Park  on  the  Hudson, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Allen,  pre- 
viously Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Union  College.  In  1823  he 


entered  Yale  College,  and  graduated  in  course  in 
1827.  His  first  application  of  his  powers  was 
to  the  law,  a  study  which  lie  pursued  in  the 
office  at  Albany  of  the  late  Abraham  Van 
Vechten.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1830, 
but  his  thoughts  were  already  directed  to  the 
claims  of  divinity.  Giving  the  preference  to 
the  latter  profession,  he  studied  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton  and  at  the  Union  Semi- 
nary in  Prijice  Edward  County,  Virginia.  In 
183$  he  received  his  license  to  preach  from  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  in  the  latter  State, 
and  began  his  ministry  by  an  earnest  course  of 
labor  as  a  preacher  to  the  .slaves  in  Virginia. 
Uniting  several  plantations  in  this  work,  he- 
dedicated  a  chapel  in  their  midst.  His  devotion 
to  this  kind  work  was,  however,  interrupted  by 
u  unwarrantable  suspicions,"  growing  out  of  his 
Northern  relations  and  opinions,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  favorite  field  of 
exertion.  In  1836  he  became  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  ministered  faith- 
fully in  its  pulpit  for  four  years.  He  afterward 
preached  at  Washinton,  D.  C.,  and  in  1846 
became  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  this 
important  work  with  great  ass;du'ty.  His 
labors  included  the  organization  and  support  of 
parochial  schools,  Presbyterian  academies,  and 
synodical  colleges,  with  incessant  occupation  of 
his  pen  as  editor  of  a  monthly  magazine,  and 
the  preparation  of  various  addresses  and  dis- 
courses. In  the  midst  of  these  toils  he  fell  into 
a  decline,  and  ended  his  days  at  his  residence  at 
Burlington,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1860. 

A  volume  of  his  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  Essays^ 
and  Addresses  has  been  published,  edited  by  his 
son.  It  contains  various  theological  papers, 
among  others  a  series  of  articles  on  Slavehold- 
ing,  in  reply  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  George  D. 
Armstrong,  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  combats 
the  alleged,  pro-slavery  Biblical  defence  of  the 
institution,  regarding  the  ultimate  dissolution  of 
the  relation  as  u  a  moral  duty,  from  the  general 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  word  of  God.71  The 
volume  also  includes  funeral  orations  on  Daniel 
Webster  and  Bishop  Doane,  in  whose  character, 
with  praiseworthy  independence,  he  found  much 
to  admire,  though  he  was  so  widely  separated 
from  him  in  church  relations;  and  two  historical 
discourses,  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
battle  of  Lake  George,  and  a  similar  commemo- 
ration of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga. 

THOMAS  STARR  KING; 

Thomas  Starr  King  was  born  December  17, 
1824,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  his 
mother  was  then  on  a  visit  to  her  family.  His 
father,  Thomas  Farrington  King,  was  a  distin- 
guished Universalist  clergyman  of  New  England, 
In  1828  he  became  settled  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  his  son  Starr,  as  he  was  always  called 
by  his  friends,  was  taught  at  a  private  school 
not  only  the  elements  of  an  English  education, 
but  acquired  before  the  age  of  ten  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  French  and  Latin. 
His  father,  in  1835,  removed  to  Chaiiestown, 
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M'aas.,  to  take  charge  of  the  TJniversalist  Society 
at  that  place,  where  Starr,  a  bright  and  en- 
thusiastic student,  was  instructed  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Winthrop  School.  The  illness  and  straitened 
circumstances  of  the  father  led  to  the  son  being 
placed  as  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  Charles- 
town,  a  temporary  arrangement,  which  was  pro- 
longed hy  the  father's  death,  in  1839,  which 
left  the  mother  dependent  for  support  upon, 
Starr,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen.  By  the  influence 
of  his  father's  friends  he  was  next  year  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
Grammar  School  at  Charkstown,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  position  till  1842,  when  he  be- 
came principal  of  the  neighboring  West  Gram- 
mar School  of  Medford.  In  the  following  year 
he  increased  his  means  of  support  by  relinquish- 
ing this  situation  for  a  clerkship  in  the  Govern- 
ment employ,  at  the  Charlestown  navy-yard. 
He  was  all  this  time  a  diligent  student,  acquir- 
ing various  branches  of  learning,  and  looking 
steadily  forward  to  the  life  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister. In  1846,  having  previously  preached 
before  a  small  Universalist  Society  in  Boston, 
he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  church  at  Charlestown  formerly 
held  by  his  father.  Here  lie  continued  till 
1848,  when  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
Hollis  street  Congregational  Church  in  Boston. 
He  remained  in  this  relation,  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  a  fervid  and  brilliant  preacher, 
till  I860,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
assume  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was  received 
there  with  great  favor,  and  for  the  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life  exercised  an  important 
influence  ia  the  community,  "  He  completely," 
says  one  of  his  friends,  u  identified  himself  with 
thesocial  interests  of  that  young  and  plastic  State, 
His  simple  and  forcible  eloquence,  his  genial, 
glowing  temperament,  his  overflowing  good 
humor,  his  sparkling  wit,  always  at  hand,  and 
always  benignant,  and  the  kindly  fervor  of  his 
manners,  gave  him  ready  access  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  clothed  him  with  a  degree 
of  popular  favor,  such  as  is  rarely  enjoyed  by 
a  public  man  in  any  station.  His  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  are  well  known  to  the 
country.  The  decided,  uncompromising  stand 
which  he  took  at  once  against  the  rebellion  had 
a  mighty  effect  ofi  popular  opinion  in  Cali- 
fornia."* 

In  the  midst  of  this  career  of  usefulness  at 
San  Francisco,  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  an 
attack  of  diphtheria,  which,  in  a  few  days,  termi- 
nated fatally,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1864. 

The  literary  productions  of  Mr*  King  include 
various  review  articles,  published  in  Dr.  Bai- 
lout Universalist  Quarterly,  occasional  ad- 
dresses, popular  lectures,  lor  the  delivery  of 
which  he  was  much  in  request,  and  one  elabo- 
rate work  marked  by  his  peculiar  enthusiasm 
and  eloquence.  This  was  entitled,  T7ie  White 
Hills;  their  Legends.  Landscape,  and  Poetry  j 
It  is  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  mountain 
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scenery  of  !N"ew  Hampshire,  traced  through  the 
great  valleys,  by  the  lakes  and  waterfall's  and 
grand  summits  of  the  region,  written  with 
the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  minute  observation  and 
enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  the 
spiritual  insight  of  a  philosopher.  The  book,  a 
costly  volume,  was  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the 
scenery  from  the  sketches  of  Mr.  WheeLck,  and 
was  further  enriched  by  two  chapters  on  the 
Scientific  Explorations  and  Flora  of  the  Moun- 
tains, by  Professor  Edward  Ttiekerman. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  King's  death,  a  volume 
of  selections  from  his  review  articles  and  theo- 
logical discourses  was  published  in  Boston, 
bearing  the  title,  Patriotism  and  other  Papers. 
It  was  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author,  by  his  friend,  Richard  Frothingham, 
who  has  since  narrated  Mr.  King's  career  more 
at  length  in  a  spirited  memorial  volume,  entitled 
A  Tribute  to  Thomas  Starr  King.  The  follow- 
ing lines  by  the  poet  Whittier  appear  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  posthumous  volume  of  selections ; 

The  great  work  laid  upon  his  two-score  years 
Is  done  and  well  done.     If  we  drop  our  tears 
Who  loved  him  as  few  msn  were  ever  loved,  • 
We  mourn  no  blighted  hope  nor  broken  plan, 
With  him  whose  life  stands  rounded  and  approved 
In  the  full  growth  and  stature  of  a  man. 
Mingle,  0  bells,  along  the  Western  slope, 
With  your  deep  toll  a  sound  of  faith  and  hopel 
Wave  cheerily  still,  0  banner,  halfway  down, 
From  thousand-masted  bay  and  steepled  town  1 
Let  tho  strong  organ  with  its  loftiest  swell 
Lift  the  proud  sorrow  of  the  land,  and  tell 
That  the  brave  sower  saw  his  ripened  grain. 
0  Bast  and  West,  0  morn  and  sunset,  twain 
No  more  forever  1 — has  he  lived  in.  vain 
Who,  priest  of  Freedom,  made  ye  one,  and  told 
Tour  bridal  service  from  his  lips  of  gold? 

**  INDIRECT  INFLUENCES  —  FROM  PATRIOTISM:  A.ND 
OTHER  PAPERS. 

The  objects  of  the  physical  world  continually 
exert  indirect  influences  upon  each  other.  Each 
tree,  shrub,  flower,  and  spire  of  grass  reacts  upon, 
the  quality  of  the  air,  and  in  that  way  affects  other 
trees  and  flowers,  and  thus,  finally,  the  health  of 
animals,  and  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  globe. 
The  carbonic  acid  with  which  our  breathing  floods 
the  atmosphere,  to-morrow  will  be  speeding  north 
and  south,  and  striving  to  make  the  t5ur  of  the 
world.  The  date-trees  that  grow  round  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile  will  drink  it  in  by  their  leaves; 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  it  up  to-add  to  t  heir 
stature :  the  «ocoanuts  of  Tahiti  will  grow  riper 
upon  it;  and  the  palms  and  bananas  of  Japan 
change  it  into  flowers.  The  oxygen  we  are  now 
breathing  was,  in  part,  distilled  for  us,  some  short 
time  ago,  by  the  magnolias  of  the  South,  and  the 
roses  and  myrtles  of  Cashmere ;  and,  in  part,  for- 
ests older  than  the  flood  supplied  it. 

Every  particle  of  matter,  by  reason  of  the  various 
laws  of  mechanical  and  chemical  influences,  exerts 
unseen  and  undetected  influences  upon  other  par- 
ticles. The  smallest  planet,  or  satellite,  in  the  solar 
system  has  some  effect  upon  the  orbit  and  mot  ion  of 
huge  Jupiter  and  far-distant  Neptune;  and  so  nice 
is  the  adjustment  of  the  celestial  forces,  that,  if 
these  indirect  and  humble  services  of  the  lesser 
orbs  should  be  lost  from  the  mechanism,  the  poise 
of  the  system  would  be  disturbed,  and  the  motions 
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that  now  produce  such  beneficent  harmony,  would 
drift  towards  wreck  and  ruin.  The  physical  order, 
stability,  and  beneficence  we  behold,  are  not  the 
result  of  a  few  glaring  and  easily- comprehended 
arrangements,  but  the  products  of  a  myriad  in- 
direct contributions  and  intricate  influences,  which 
deep  and  patient  study  discloses  to  the  scientific 
mind. 

In  the  structure  of  society,  also,  the  most  power- 
ful agents  for  good  are  indirect,  and  seldom  con- 
sciously recognized.  What  a  complex  thing  is  that 
which  we  call  civilization!  Of  how  many  delicate 
and  different  influences  is  it  compounded  !  There 
are  times  when  we  are  able  to  see.  for  an  instant, 
what  terrible  passions  smoulder  in  the  bosom  of 
our  Christian  society,  and  what  savage  feelings 
can  b«  started  beneath  the  placid  order  of  com- 
mon life,  and  how  coarse  the  temper  and  moral 
sensibility  of  large  portions  of  our  community 
really  are.  And  yet  all  this  is  generally  restrain- 
ed from  destructive  fury  by  nubtile  influences 
which  are  intertwined  so  skilfully,  that  the  whole 
strength  and"  pressure  of  them  are  no  more  seen 
than  we  see  the  power  and  momentum  of  the 
wind.  The  fierce  elements  of  human  nature  are 
controlled  by  civilization,  as  a  lion  is  entrapped 
by  a  net,  —  each  line  of  "which  is  but  a  straw  in 
comparison  with  his  Ftrength.  bnt  whose  knots 
and  ineshes  bind  «very  innst-cle,  and  entangle  his 
feet,  and  distract  his  energy,  FO  that  his  vigor  is 
soon  exhausted,  and  he  is  no  longer  a  dangerous 
foe.  The  best  government  is  that  which  *?em$  to 
govern  least ;  whose  power  «nd  motives  and  con- 
trol reach  us  indirectly,  and  preps  upon  us  stead- 
ily and  unconsciously  as  the  weight  of  the  air. 

That  which  we  call  the  power  of  conservatism 
in  society*  and  which  gives  permanence  and  force 
to  all  institutions  —  to  many  that  are  bad  —  is  an 
indirect  power.  All  institutions  and  customs  have 
many  and  wide  relations  with  the  feelings,  habits, 
and  hearts  of  the  people  among  whom  they  exist. 
They  throw  out  fine  tendrils  into  the  soil  of  the 
sentiments,  which  we  do  not  like  to  have  dis- 
turbed. And  hence  it  is  that,  after  the  upper 
leaves  of  some  grent  institution  have  begun  to  die. 
and  its  trunk  has  rotted,  and  it  is  seen  by  the 
sharpest  eyes  to  be  a  cumberer  of  the  ground  — 
and  even  after  the  storm  lias  madly  despoiled  it, 
and  the  hot  bolt  of  intellectual  indignation  has 
smitten  and  shivered  it,  —  it  will  stand  in  some 
semblance  of  worth  and  majesty,  because  of  the 
unseen  and  indirect  support  that  is  yet  afforded 
from  the  tap-roots  that  strike  down  into  the  sub- 
soil of  feeling,  and  the  fibres  that  are  twisted  in 
some  corners  of  the  socisil  heart. 

So  much  for  the  broad  law.  and  the  general man- 
ifestations of  it.  Let  u«  notice,  nex,t,  some  of  the 
indirect  influences  which,  as  individuals,  we  are 
continually  receiving  from  pociety.  and  from  our 
companions  and  friends.  We  cannot  tell  how  much 
we  derive  in  this  way.  A  great  part  of  what  we 
know  and  of  what  we  learn  of  our  opinions  and 
general  views  —  the  tone  of  our  judgments,  etc. 
—  comes  to  us  and  is  formed  through  the  sponta- 
neous action  of  our  faculties  upon  the  materials 
thrown  in  our  way,  and  the  experience  which  the 
world  forces  upon  us,  rather  than  by  the  delibe- 
rate reflection  and  intentional  activity  of  the  in- 
tellect. We  are  but  slightly  conscious,  at  the 
time,  of  the  complicated  influences  that  surround 
us,  the  various  motives  lhat  besiege  us.  or  impel 
iis,  and  the  diverse  materials  that  help  to  build 
up  and  draw  out  our  characters.  Society  is  con- 
tinually acting  upon  us,  not  only  through  on* 


voluntary  absorption,  "but  through  all  the  pores 
of  our  spiritual  nature. 

Past  ages  have  an  indirect  effect,  upon  us, 
through  the  institutions  they  have  bequeathed  and 
the  general  spirit  of  the  civilization  they  have 
helped  to  form.  The  author  of  "  Euthanasy  "  and 
"Martyria"  has  finely  and  truly  said,  '-In  my 
character  there  are  the  effects  of  Paul's  journey 
to  Damascus,  and  of  the  meeting  of  King  John 
and  the  barons  at  Runnymede.  There  is  in  my 
soul  the  seriousness  of  the  many  conflicts,  fam- 
ines, and  pestilences  of  early  English  times.  And 
of  my  enthusiasm,  some  of  the  waimth  is  from 
fiery  words  which  my  forefathers  thrilled  to,  in 
the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Re- 
formation. There  is  in  me  what  has  come  of  the 
tenderness  with  which  mothers  nursed  their  chil- 
dren, ages  ago;  and  there  is  that  in  me  which  is 
holy,  and  which  began  from  a  forty  days'  fast  in 
a  wilderness  in  Judea,  now  eighteen  hundred 
3'ears  since."  Every  man  we  meet,  every  emer- 
gency in  which  we  are  thrown,  leaves  its  impress, 
slight  or  palpable,  upon  the  soul.  Just  as  every 
particle  of  food  we  take,  and  every  breath  we  in- 
hule,  contributes  something  to  the  nourishment  or 
injury  of  the  frame ;  just  as  we  are  unconscious 
of  the  play  of  the  lungs,  the  flow  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  operation  of  the  forces  that  digest,  and  as- 
similate our  food;  so  our  characters  derive  some 
elements  for  healthy  or  unhealthy  growth  from 
each  of  the  occasions  of  life;  aud  all  these  are 
digested  and  worked  into  our  ppiritual  substance 
by  forces  that  play  wit  boat  our  knowledge,  and 
independent  on  the  control  of  our  will. 

The  most  precious  parts  of  education  are  those 
which  men  do  not  derive  from  books,  and  which 
they  cannot  tell  how  they  acquired.  Take  thai 
practical  wisdom  which  we  say  comes  from  expe- 
rience, and  how  is  it  acquired?  or  take  that 
faculty  which  we  term  a  shrewd  and  solid  com- 
mon sense,  and  how  is  it  developed?  Not  by 
books,  academies,  and  the  apparatus  of  study,  so 
much  as  by  intercourse  with  society,  and  the 
training  of  every-day  life,  —  the  indirect  culture 
and  discipline  which  the  street,  the  exchange,  the 
market,  the  church,  and  constant  communion 
with  the  many-sided  world,  pour  sideways,  as  it 
were,  into  the  intellect  and  heart. 

GEOEGE  LIVEEMOEE. 

George  Livermore  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  10th  July,  1809.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion principally  from  the  public  schools  of  that 
place,  and  at  a  suitable  age  was  placed  in  a 
u  store,7'  to  fit  him  for  a  mercantile  life.  After 
some  business  experience  on  his  own  accetmt,  in 
different  places,  lie  entered  into  the  wool  commis- 
sion business,  in  Boston ;  at  first  with  an  older 
brother,  then  in  other  connections.  For  many 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of 
the  prominent  merchants  in  this  line  of  business  in 
Boston.  He  took  pride  to  the  last  in  being  favor- 
ably known  as  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Livermore  very  early  had  a  great  taste  for 
hooks,  which  continued  through  life.  He  was 
fond  of  historical  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  but 
the  special  subject  of  his  studies  was  the  Bible 
and  biblical  literature,  concerning  which  he  had 
collected,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  the  finest 
private  library  in  the  country.  He  was  eminent 
as  a  bibliographer,  and  was  especially  curious  in 
collecting  books  to  illustrate  the  history  of  print- 
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ing.  His  library  was  also  rich  in  large-paper  cop- 
ies and  elegant  illustrated  editions ;  indeed,  con- 
taining some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  whatever 
is  recherche  connected  with  the  arts  of  book-print- 
ing or  book-binding. 

Mr.  Livermore  often  wrote  for  the  newspapers 
and  reviews.  His  style  was  pure  and  vigorous; 
and  whatever  came  from  his  pen  of  an  historical 
nature,  bore  the  marks  of  great  thoroughness  of 
research.  In  1849,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  on  the  New  England 
Primer,  which  were  afterward  collected  into  a 
volume,  of  which  twelve  copies  only  were  printed 
for  private  distribution.  In  that  year  he  also 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Christian  Examiner,  on 
Strickland"^  History  of  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety. The  next  year  he  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  North  American  Review  on  Public  Libraries. 
In  1855,  he  wrote  and  printed,  for  private  distri- 
bution, A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  James  John- 
son, a  Merchant  of  the  Old  School.  In  1862,  he 
prepared  and  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  an  im- 
portant paper — making  a  volume  of  210  pages — 
which  he  entitled,  An  Historical  Research  re- 
specting the  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the  Re- 
public on  Negroes  as  Slaves,  as  Citizens,  and  as 
Soldiers — read  before  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  14th  August,  1862.  There  were 
five  editions  of  this  work  printed,  including  the 
edition  printed  in  the  Historical  Society's  pro- 
ceedings. These  were  all  on  superior  paper.  The 
last  edition,  was  on  superb  large  paper.  In  1864, 
he  wrote  the  annual  report  of  the  council  of  the 
AntiquaHan  Society,  which  he  read  at  the 'meet- 
ing in  October,  at  Worcester.  In  this  he  paid  an 
admirable  tribute  to  his  venerable  friend,  the  late 
Josiah  Quincy — who  had  died  during  the  year 
— and  gave  a  discriminating  analysis  of  his  wri- 
tings. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Livermore  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  which  he 
was  an  efficient  member.  In  18-50,  Harvard  Col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  about  that  time  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soci- 
ety, and  also  a  member  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and 
was  their  vice-president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Livermore  not  only  claimed  our  respect  as 
an  honorable  merchant  and  a  scholar,  but  he 
won  the  love  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him,  by  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  kindness  of  his,  heart,  and,  indeed, 
for  all  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  He  was  eminently  ^patriotic, 
and  during  the  late  rebellion  gave  liberally  of  his 
time,  strength,  and  money  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  He 
died  30th  August,  1865,  after  an  illness  of  about 
three  months,  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn. 

On  the  following  Sunday  a  tribute  was  paid 
to  his  memory  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hale,  in  a  dis- 
course on  uThe  public  service  of  a  private 
man,"  from  the  pulpit  of  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Cambridge ;  and  at  a  meeting 
the  following  month  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  at  Boston,  addresses  on  occasion 
of  his  death  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Eobert 


O.  Winthrop,  the  president  of  the  society,  and 
by  Mr.  Charles  Deane.  Both  spoke  warmly  of 
his  manly  virtues  and  of  his  love  of  letters,  the 
latter  giving  various  particulars  of  the  formation 
of  his  biblical  library,  of  his  studies,  of  Iris 
acquaintance  with  Dibdin  on  a  visit  to  England, 
of  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Bowse,  whose  valuable 
library  he  was  the  means  of  securing  to  the 
society,  and  of  other  incidents  of  his  relation  to 
literature. 

SAMUEL  lEEST^EUS  PEIME 


Was  born  in  Ballston,  Saratoga  County, 
York,  November  4,  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1829,  stud- 
ied at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
became  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1840,  being  induced  by  ill  health,  he  retired 
from  the  ministry,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Few  York  Observer. 
He  has  published  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  Ea&t^ 
the  result  of  his  observations  on  a  foreign  tour 
(1855);  Letters  from  Switzerland,  another  rec- 
ord of  travel  (1860);  and  several  works  of  a 
devotional  character,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Thoughts  on  the  Death^of  Little-  Chil- 

dren, The  Power  of  Prayer,  a  sketch  of  the  Fulton. 

Street  (ISTew  York)  prayer-meeting;   Walking 
with  God,  and  Life  Hid  with  Christ  in  God.    The 
Alhambra  and  the,  Kremlin,  appeared  in  187IL 
WILLIAM  COWPEE  PRIME, 

A  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Washington  County,  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  since  pursued  the 
profession  In  the  city  of  New  York.  His  writ- 
ings are  numerous,  including  the  Owl  Creeps 
Letter^  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  The  Old 
House  by  the  River,  a  volume  of  tales  and 
sketches,  published  in  1853;  and  Later  Year* 
(1854).  Mr.  Prime's  more  recent  works,  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  known,  relate  to  his  travels 
in  the  East  in  1855-6.  He  has  published  Boat 
Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  Tent  Life  in  the 
Holy  Land.  He  has  also  lectured,  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  on  subjects  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  In  1860  he  edited  an  il- 
lustrated work  on  Coins,  Medals,  and  Seals,  sub- 
jects on  which,  he  has  bestowed  mack  attention, 
Mr.  Prime's  next  publication  was  a  small  vol- 
ume entitled,  0  Mother  Dewr,  Jeruwdem;  The 
Old  Hymn,  it*  Origin  and  Genealogy.  In  this 
a  venerable  hymn,  derived  from  the  Apocalypse, 
and  many  an  invocation  of  subsequent  Christian 
writers,  is  -presented  in  the  version  of  David 
Dickson,  a  Scottish  clergyman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  supported  by  various  poems  of 
the  Latin  Church,  of  similar  import*  Tne  an\, 
thor  in  the  preface  expresses  his  indebtedness  in 
the  work  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bonar,  of  Scotland, 
who  has  edited  the  hymn  in  a  volume  of  carious 
treseareh,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  185SL  In 
1868  he  edited  the  Pamo  Okrnti  of  Albert 
Durer.  /  Go-A-Fishing  appeared  in  1873. 

K.  T.  fi,  LOWELL 

Robert  Traill  Spence  Lowell,  an  elder  brother 
of  James  Eussell  Lowell,  was  born  in  Boston, 
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October  8, 1816.  JEfe  passed  his  schoolboy  days 
at  the  celebrated  establishment  at  Hound  Hill, 
Northampton,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1838.  After  studying  medicine,  he  changed  his 
plan  of  life  for  theology,  and  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Bishop 
of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda.  He  was  first 
stationed  at  the  last-named  group  of  islands  as 
the  bishop's  chaplain.  He  next  removed  to 
Newfoundland,  where  he  became  rector  of  the 
village  of  Bay  Roberts.  Here  he  remained  until, 
in  consequence  of  overwork  as  a  commissioner 
for  the  distribution  of  food,  during-  a  season  of 
famine,  he  was  forced  to  remove  to  a  more 
genial  clime,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States, 
became  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Newark.  His 
next  parochial  charge  was  at  Dnanesburg,  N.Y. ; 
and  he  has  since  held  the  Head  Mastership  of  a 
large  classical  school. 

Mr.  Lowell  published  in  1858,  at  Boston,  a 
jaovel  in  two  volumes,  bearing  the  title,  The 
$Tew  Priest  in  Concept ion  Bay.  It  is  an  original 
work,  forcible  in  style,  philosophical,  picturesque, 
and  humorous.  The  few  lines  of  prelude  or 
preface  indicate  its  temper  and  quality  :  u  Re- 
ligious novels  tliere  are  many :  this  is  not  one  of 
them.  These  Figures,  of  gentle,  simple,  sad  and 
merry,,  were  clrawn  (not  in  a  Bay)  upon  the 
Walls  of  a  House  of  Exile.  Will  the  great  World 
care  for  them  f " 

The  seeii#  of  The  Wew  Priest  is  placed  in  a 
fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
The  main  interest  of  the  story  turns  on  the  ab- 
duction of  a  young  §irl  by  some  over-zealous 
Roman  Catholics,  and  her  subsequent  recovery. 
The  New  Priest  is  a  convert  from  the  Church 
e£  England,  who  had,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  book,  abandoned  his  wife  to  take  up  the 
ministry  of  liis  new  faith.  Coming-  to  Peter- 
port  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  he  finds  his 
wife  living  in  retirement,  and  is  so  influenced 
by  her  arguments,  and  by  his  disgust  at  the 
double-dealing  of  his  associates  in  the  conduct 
of  the  abduction,  that  he  finally  returns  to  the 
Anglican  communion.  He  leaves  for  the  main- 
land to  make  a  public  recantation  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  on  his  return  has  to  make  an 
overland  journey  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Tho 
time  of  his  expected  arrival  having  passed,  his 
friends,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  go  out  in 
search,  and  find  him,  near  his  journey's  end, 
frozen  to  death.  The  generally  grave  character 
of  the  narrative  is  relieved  by  the  introduction 
of  a  comic  character,  Mr.  Bangs,  of  the  United 
States,  an  impertinent  Yankee. 

In  1861,  ^tr.  to  well  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems,  with  the  fanciful  title,  Fresh,  Hearts 
that  Failed  Three  TJurttmnd  Years  ago  ;  with" 
Other  Things*  Many  are  suggested  by  incidents 
in  the  author's  career,  and.  all  are  in  a  serious, 
reflective  vein.  The  poems  are  vigorous  in 
thought,  harmonious,  and  suggestive.  A  later 
edition  of  these  poems,  with  additions,  appeared 
in  1864,  entitled,  The  Poems  of  Robert  Lowell 

**THE  RELIEF  OF  UTCKSTOW. 

Are  there  not  many  that  remember  (who  can  forget?)  that 
scene  in  the  Sikh  war, — also  in  India, — when  the  distant  gleam 
of  amis  and  flash  of  friendly  uniform  were  descried  by  a  little 
exhausted  army  among  the  hills,  and  the  Scotch  pipes  struck 


np"OA/  but  ye  were  long  a-camin!"  (Lachrymamne  teneatis, 
amici  ?  None  of  us,  that  have  -much  Scottish  blood,  can  keep 
our  e.ves  from  moistening.)  The  incident  in  the  present  ca>e 
mug  riot  be  historical,  Imt  it  is  true  to  nature,  and  intrinsi- 
cally probable,  which  is  all  that  poetry  needs,  m  that  reapect. 

Oh!  that  last  day  in  Lucknnw  fort! 

We  knew  that  it  was  the  last  ; 

That  the  enemy's  mines  bad  crept  surely  in, 

And  the  end  was  coming  fast. 

To  yield  to  that  foe  was  worse  than  death ; 
And  the  men  and  we  all  worked  on : 
It  was  one  dny  more,  of  smoke  and  roar> 
And  then  it  wouid  all  be  done. 

There  was  one  of  us,  a  Corporal's  wife, 
A  fair,  young,  gentle  thing,  • 
Wanted  with  fever  in  the  siege, 
And  her  mind  was  wandering. 

She  lay  on  the  ground,  in  her  Scottish  plaid, 

And  I  took  her  head  on  my  knee; 

14  When  my  father  comes  hamo  frae  the  plengh," 

she  said, 
"Oh!  please  then  waken  me." 

She  slept  like  a  child  on  her  father's  floor, 

In  the  flecking  of  woodbine-shade, 

When  the  house-dog  sprawls  by  the  half-open 

door. 
And  the  mother's  wheel  is  stayed. 

It  was  smoke  and  roar  and  powder-stench, 
And  hopeless  waiting  for  death  ; 
But  the  soldier's  wife,  like  a  full-tired  child, 
Seemed  scarce  to  draw  her  breath. 

/sank  to  s'eep,  and  I  had  my  dream 
Of  an  English  village-lane,  , 

And  wall  and  garden ;  —  but  a  wild  scream 
Brought  me  back  to  the  roar  again. 

There  Jessie  Brown  stood  listening, 
Until  sudden  gladness  broke 
All  over  her  face,  and  she  took  my  hand 
And  drew  me  near  and  spoke : 

"The  Highlanders?    Oh!  dinnayehear? 
The  slogan  far  awa  ? 
The  McGregor's?     Ah  !     I  ken  it  weel; 
It's  the  grandest  o'  them  a'. 

"God  bless  thae  bonny  Highlanders! 
We  *re  saved !     We  're  saved  !  "  she  cried ; 
And  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thanks  to  God 
Poured  forth,  like  a  full  flood-tide. 

Along  the  battery-line  her  cry 

Had  fallen  among  the  men: 

And  they  started;  for  they  were  there  to  die; 

Was  life  so  near  them,  then  ? 

They  listened,  for  life;  and  the  rattling  fire 
Far  off,  and  the  far-off  roar 
Were  all ;  —  and  the  Colonel  shook  his  head, 
And  they  turned  to  their  guns  once  more. 

Then  Jessie  said,  "  That  slogan's  dune ; 
But.  can  ye  no  hear  them,  noo, 
*  The  CamptidVs  are  comiri1  ?     It 's  no  a  dream ; 
Our  succors  hae  broken  through ! " 

We  heard  the  roar  and  the  rattle  afar, 
Bat  the  pipes  we  could  not  hear ; 
So  the  men  plied  their  work  of  hopeless  war, 
And  knew  that  the  end  was  near. 

It  was  not  long  ere  it  must  be  heard ; 
A  shrilling,  ceaseless  sound ; 
It  was  no  noise  of  the  strife  afar, 
Or  the  sappers  underground. 
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it  was  the  pipes  of  the  Highlanders, 
And  now  they  played  '* Auld Lang  Syne" 
It  came  to  our  men.  like  the  voice  of  God, 
And  they  shouted  along  the  line. 

And  they  wept  and  shook  one  another's  hands, 
And  the  women  sobbed  in  a  crowd ; 
And  every  one  knelt  down  where  we  stood, 
And  we  all  thanked  God  aloud. 

That  happy  day,  when  we  welcomed  them, 
Our  men  put  Jessie  first ; 
And  the  General  took  her  hand,  and  cheers 
From  the  men,  like  a  volley,  hurst. 

And  the  pipers*  ribbons  and  tartan  streamed, 
Marching  round  and"  round  our  line; 
And  our  joyful  cheers  were  broken  with  tears, 
For  the  pipes  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


WILLIAM  WHITING. 

The  Hon.  William  Whiting  was  born  at  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  March  3,  1813.  He  is  de- 
scended from  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  who  was  a 
clergyman  at  Boston,  England,  and  was  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune  and  culture.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1636,  and  was  soon  after  settled  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Whiting  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1833,  studied  his 
profession  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School  tinder 
Judge  Story  and  Professor  Greenleaf,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Boston  about  the  year  1838. 
He  soon  rose  to  a  high  rank  at  the  bar.  and  for 
many  years  has  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  several  of  the 
[Northern  States.  Many  cases  in  which  lie  has 
been  engaged  have  been  of  great  importance,  and 
have  involved  large  interests.  Although  he  was 
always  averse  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
politics,  and  had  repeatedly  declined  office,  yet 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery;  and,  in 
1860,  he  made  several  public  addresses,  and  ar- 
dently advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
the  Presidency.  After  the  war  broke  out,  Mr. 
Whiting's  speeches  show  that  he  was  occupied 
in  discussing  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  He 
advocated  an  entire  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
country  in  carrying  on  the  war.  He  claimed 
that  the  Government  had,  under  the  Constitution, 
full  belligerent  rights  against  those  who  inhabit- 
ed the  States  declared  in  rebellion — the  right  to 
emancipate  their  slaves,  to  capture  their  proper- 
ty, and  to  use  all  other  rights  of  war  against  the 
public  enemy.  These  views  were  not  at  "first  ap- 
preciated by  the  members  of  Congress,  to  whom 
they  were  communicated  in  1861,  but  were 
received  with  respect,  and  Mr.  Whiting  was 
urged  to  put  his  opinions  in  writing ;  and  soon 
after  he  published  his  first  work  on  these  subjects, 
entitled,  The  War  Powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Legislative  Powers  of  Congress  in  Relation 
to  Rebellion,  Treason,  and  Slavery.  The  book 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading  states- 
men  of  the  country,  and  was  received  by  them 
with  profound  satisfaction.  The  principles  therein 
set  forth  were  very  soon  fully  sanctioned  and 
adopted  by  President  Lincoln  and  by  the  De- 
partments. This  work  first  formulated  the  war 
powers  of  the  country.  It  was  called  for  from 
all  quarters,  and  more  than  one  edition  was  sent 
for  from  Engjund.  France^  and  other  foreign 


countries.  It  has  passed  through  ten  editions  in 
Boston  and  seventeen  in  New  York,  and  is  still 
the  hand-book  of  the  American  statesman.  The 
later  editions  are  printed  with  other  more  recent 
writings  on  the  same  class  of  subjects,  viz. :  Mili- 
tary Arrests  in  Time  of  War ;  Reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  or  the  Return  of  the  Rebellious 
States ;  and  Military  Government. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Whiting  was  summoned  by  the 
Government  to  Washington,  where,  for  nearly 
three  years,  his  strong  powers  were  devoted  to 
aid  the  President  and  some  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  decide  the  great  and  novel  questions  of 
law  which  have  grown  out  of  the  war.  Many 
of  his  opinions,  as  solicitor  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  relating  to  the  military  laws,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. His  public  services  at  Washington 
were  thus  in  the  highest  degree  laborious  and 
responsible.  But  he  always  refused  to  receive 
any  salary  or  compensation  for  all  he  did.  For 
five  years  he  was  president  of  the  N.  E.  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Society. 

**Mr.  Whiting  printed  in  1871,  for  private 
circulation,  a  genealogical  work,  entitled :  MG- 
moirs  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  and  of  His  Wife, 
Elizabeth  St.  John;  with  reference  to  some  of 
their  English  Ancestors  and  American  Descend- 
ants (8vo.,  pp.  334).  In  1872,  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Colby  University,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-Third 
Congress.  He  died  in  Boston,  June  28,  1873. 


HENBY   WHITNEY   BELLOWS. 

Dr.  Bellows  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
11,  1814,  was  educated  at  Harvard  College  and 
at  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
completed  his  course  in  1837.  At  the  opening- 
of  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  New  York. 
In  1846  he  was  one  of  the  principal  originators 
of  the  Christian  Inquirer,  .a  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  published  in  New- 
York,  to  which  he  has  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor. His  occasional  publications  of  pamphlets, 
articles  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  and  dis- 
courses, are  numerous.  In  1857,  Dr.  Bellows  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  in  Boston,  on  The  Treatment  of  Social 
Diseases.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  be- 
fore the  American  Dramatic  Fund  Society,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fund.  This  was  published  with 
the  title,  The  Relation  of  Public  Amusements  to 
Public  Morality,  especially  of  the  Theatre  to 
the  Highest  Interests  of  Humanity*  This  ad- 
dress was  at  once  a  plea  with  the  serious  or  re- 
ligious ponton  of  the  community  for  tolerance 
and  support  of  a  well-conducted  stage,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  theatrical  .profession  for  the  im- 
provement and  moral  responsibility  of  the  acted 
drama.  In.  1860,  Dr.  Bellows  published,  ia 
New  York,  a  volume  of  discourses,  entitled,  Re- 
statements of  Christian  Doctrme,  in  Twenty-jive 
Sermons,  In  a  review  of  tMs  volume  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  the  writer  remarks:  uThe 
literary  style  of  Dr.  Bellows  is  his  own,  the  very 
type  and  weapon,  of  an  individualized  power. 
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It  is  the  style  of  a  worker,  an  entirely  business 
style,  not  very  compact,  classic,  or  finished,  but 
pointed  and  effective,  ever  seeking  its  end,  re- 
lieved from  all  dry  ness  by  a  perpetual  dew  of 
sentiment,  open  as  the  dawn,  and  often  lighted  up 
with  gleams  of  unsought  brilliance." 

During  the  u  War  for  the  Union,"  Dr.  Bellows 
has  filled  an  important  position  as  the  head  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  for  the 
relief  of  the  wants  of  the  army.  In  1864  he 
visited  California,  to  supply  for  a  time  the  Uni- 
tarian pulpit,  suddenly  vacated  by  the  death  of 
his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King. 


**  Dr.  Bellows  printed  in  1866,  as  "  an  ad- 
dress to  Ms  own  congregation,"  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled :  PuHlw  Life  in  WwMngton,  or,  The  Family 
Aspects  of  the  National  Capital,  and  the  Appa- 
rent Tendencies  of  Political  Thought  and  Feeling 
in  Congrem  and  Oabinet.  The  two  following 
years  he  spent  abroad  on  the  Continent.  After 
seeing  Paris  and  the  Exposition,  which  gave 
him  an  insight  into  the  aspects  of  French  life, 
he  entered  Prussia  byway  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, and  took  much  pains,  by  repeated  tours 
through  Germany,  to  study  the  condition  of 
its  religion  and  social  life.  Switzerland,  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  Austria,  and  Italy  were 
traversed  at  leisure.  From  Messina  he  sailed 
to  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  Nile;  then,  after 
exploring  Syria  and  the  sacred  scenes  of  Pales- 
tine, he  turned  his  face  homeward,  passing 
through  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy  to  Paris, 
then  in  the  hectic  height  of  its  gayety.  The 
sights  and  thoughtful  impressions  of  this  visit 
were  embodied  in  two  attractive  volumes,  in 
1868 :  The  Old  World  in  its  New  face; 
*wn*ofMirope  w  1867-1868. 

** DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN   PARLIAMENT  1ST    1867 
—  PROM  THE  OLD  WORLD  1ST  ITS  NEW  FACE. 

Sitting  among  a  favored  few  in  the  tribune,  or 
gallery,  to  which  tickets  from  our  minister  had 
admitted  us,  we  looked  down  upon  the  gathering 
of  this  gorgeous  assemblage.  Entering  informally 
aa  they  arrived,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  watch  somewhat  deliberately  their 
individual  appearance.  Half,  at  least,  were  either 
soldiers  or  in  military  uniforms,  of  all  kinds  and 
degrees  of  splendor — red,  white,  green  —  but 
always  profusely  covered  with  gold  lace,  and 
commonly  hung  about  with  orders  and  stars, 
sashes  and  ribbons.  Another  portion  were  in 
their  xisual  court  dress,  which  is  a  kind  of  Quaker 
coat  that  has  broken  out  into  colors  anS  gold  lace. 
A  few  ecclesiastics  or  professors,  in  solemn  gi  wn 
and  cape,  with  an  order  or  two  on  their  breasts 
shining  all  the  more  brilliantly  from  its  black  back- 
ground, moved  in  the  motley  throng. 

Perhaps  fifty  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes  were 
mixed  in  the  assembly.  There  were  no  seats  for 
this  assembly,  notwithstanding  the  venerable  and 
infirm  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  them. 
Indeed,  the  advanced  age  of  most  officials  and 
notabilities  ia  Prussia  is  one  of  the  characteristic 


features, of  a  civilization  where  routine  and  slow- 
ness of  advancement  are  painfully  in  the  way  of 
merit  and  vigor.  A  few  chairs  on  one  side  of  the 
simple  throne  (a  classic  chair  upon  a  slightly 
raised  platform)  were  reserved  for  the  privy 
council  and  ministers  of  State,  and  in  these,  at 
three  o'clock,  twenty  dignitaries  took  their  places, 
with  Bismarck  at  the  left  nearest  the  throne.  Sud-" 
deulya  herald  announced  tire  King  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  William  I.  came  unattended,  cap  in  hand, 
and  at  once  ascended  the  platform.  He  was  in 
full  uniform  of  a  dark  green,  and  in  boots  and 
spurs,  and,  after  bowing  to  the  assembly,  put  on 
his  cavalry  cap  with  its  fountain  plume.  One 
short,  simultaneous  and  percussive  "Owa"  wel- 
comed him.  Bismarck  advanced,  and,  with  a 
very  low  salute,  put  the  open  portfolio  contain- 
ing the  royal  speech  into  the  King's  hands.  He 
read  it  in  a  simple  and, rat  her  awkward  manner, 
without  pretension  and  without  effect.  One  sup- 
pressed murmur  of  applause  greeted  the  close  of 
a  paragraph  referring  to  the  harmony  of  the  ses- 
sion. At  the  close  (the  reading  could  not  have 
,  taken  three  mitfbtes)  Bismarck  took  the  address 
from  the  King's  hands,  and,  turning  toward  the 
assembly,  pronounced  the  parliament,  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  dissolved.  The  King  bowed  and  im- 
mediately descended  from  the  throne  (he  had  not 
once  sat  down),  and  left  the  hall  amid  a  few 
hearty  huzzas.  Bismarck  -was  dressed  in  the  same 
white  uniform  I  had  seen  him  in  at  the  Emperor's 
ball  at  Paris.  He  wore  jack-boots  and  spurs. 
His  fine,  great  head  upon  his  tall,  fullfiguie  gave 
him  a  marked  superiority  over  the  whole  assem- 
bly. Power,  prudence,  self-possession,  capacity, 
success,  are  stamped  upon  his  features  and  bear- 
ing. If  he  is  worn  with  care,  he  does  not  show 
it;  perhnps  he  carries  it  in  those  great  sacks 
that  hang  under  his  eyes  I  He  seems  about  fifty- 
four  "and  thoroughly  well  preserved.  His  habits 
are  careful.  He  rides  en  horseback,  and  bathes 
in  summer  in  the  open  river,  a  few  miles  from 
the  town.  He  seems  to  possess  much  of  the  attain- 
ments of  John  Quincy  Adams,  with  a  tact  in  states- 
manship that  never  marked  that  powerful  politi- 
cian. If  he  had  fallen  from  the  skies  he  could 
not  have  come  more  opportunely,  or  with  qualifi- 
cations more  out  of  the  usual  line  of  German  states- 
manship. Knowing  all  that  German  statesman, 
ever  knew,  he  has  a  thoroughly  un-Uermnn  dash 
and  practical  quality  in  him  that  marks  him  out 
from  his  predecessors,  and  leaves  him  wholly  alone 
in  his  kind.  With  unsurpassed  courage  and  com- 
petency, he  possesses  distinguished  prudence  and 
self-control.  He  does  not  undertake  the  impos- 
sible, nor  invent  a  policy.  He  merely  shapes  and 
articulates  a  public  sentiment  which  for  a  hun- 
dred years  has  waited  for  its  crystallizing  mo- 
ment. He  is  not  a  moral  genius,  nor  are  disinter- 
estedness and  pure  philanthrophy  his  inspirers. 
But  he  is  a  patriot,  and  sees  Prussia's  opportunity 
to  lead  Germany  to  her  destiny,  and  perhaps  no 
man  could  possess  qualities  or  antecedents  better 
fitted  to  the  work.  An  aristocrat,  he  puts- himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party  of  movement,  and  advo- 
cates all  possible  reforms  in  the  interests  of  a 
larger  liberty  and  a  freer  life.  He  swallows  and 
digests  his  antecedents,  and  evidently  despises 
all  criticism  which  merely  convicts  him  of  dis- 
agreement with  himself  where  the  disagreement 
is  necessary  and  born  of  new  circumstances  and 
new  opportunities.  He  is  clearly  a  whole  head 
and  shoulders  above  not  only  his  cotemporaries 
in  Prussia,  but  European  statesmen  in  general ; 
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and  the  more  I  see  of  the  slack,  tape-tied,  broken- 
spirited  character  of  German  politicians—  dreamy, 

mechanical,  wordy,   theoretical  ai*d  inefficient 

the  more  I  admire  the  prompt,  ii.cisive,  practical 
and  bold  qualities  of  this  redeemer  of  Germany. 

JOSEPH  E.  B.  COMSTOCK. 

Joseph  E.  D.  Comstock  was  born  at  South 
Kingston,  Rhod'e  Island.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Comstdek  and  Sarah  Robinson  Perry, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  qnaint  Francis  Quarks, 
author  of  the  Emblems,  &e. 
.  His  father,  Dr.  Joseph  Comstock,  now  living 
(1864),  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  press, 
principally  on  medical  and  scientific  subjects,  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  writing  in  1808  for  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  of  New  York,  who 
there  established  the  first  medical  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Comstock  was 
the  author  of  The  Tongue  of  Time,  a  large  vol- 
ume crowded  with  curious  and  useful  scientific 
facts. 

Mr.  Comstock's  articles,  in  prose  or  verse — 
usually  without  signature,  or  with  a  fictitious 
one — have  been  published  in  LittelVs  Living  Age, 
Hogg's  (Edinburgh)  Instructor, '  Eclectic  Maga- 
zine, Graham's  Magazine,  the  New  York  Itai- 
ly  Times,  and  various  other  daily  and  weekly 
journals.  One  of  his  poems,  The  Door,  is  writ- 
ten with  delicacy,  and  is  familiar  to  many  readers. 
Another,  Nature''*  Sweet  Monosyllables,  is  a 
quaint  and  pleasing  poem  of  fifty  verses,  express- 
ing in  each  the  sentiment  involved  in.  some  such 
object  as  tree,  star,  bird,  brook,  «fec. 

ELIZABETH   A.   COMSTCKIK. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Comstock,  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1817,  in  New  York  city,  and 
died  1860.  Her  parents  were  Quakers.  Her 
father  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  of  the  old 
school  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged. 

Her  earliest  productions  were  published  by 
Mrs.  Child ;  later  ones  by  Mrs.  Kirkland,  in  the 
Union  Magazine,  sometimes  with  the  signature 
of  Elizabeth  Emmet,  which  was  the  maiden 
name  of  her  mother. 

* Tete-d-tete  at  Heidelberg  appeared  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  where  other  passages 
from  her  pen,  with  various  signatures,  were 
printed.  Her  articles,  in  prose  or  verse,  have 
also  been  published  in  many  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  including  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Independent,  and  Littelft*  'Living  Age.  Her 
Hymn  to  the  Cross,  Snow  Thought^  and  Suf- 
fering have  been  especially  admired. 

LUTHEE  FAENHAM. 

The  Rev.  Luther  Farnham,  descended  from 
ancestors  among  -the  first  settlers  of  the  town 
of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  was  born  in  that 
town  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
College  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  lie  graduated  in  1841.  In  1844,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Northfield,  Massachusetts.  In  the  following 
year  he  resigned  his  office  and  removed  to 
Boston,  which  has  since  been  his.  residence. 
Soon  after  this  removal  he  devoted  much  of  his 
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time  to  literary  pursuits,  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Christian  Alliance,  and  also,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman.  For  twelve  years 
he  was  a  regular  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  nf  Commerce  ;  writing  also  for  the 
New  York  Observer^  Huntfs  Magazine,  and  other 
periodicals.  In  1855,  he  published  A  Glance  at 
Private  Libraries,  in  an  8vo  pamphlet.  He 
has  also  ready  for  publication  a  History  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Prom 
1855-61,  be  was  secretary  of  the  Southern  Aid 
Society,  a  home  missionary  association  to  aid 
especially  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor 
whites  and  blacks  of  the  South  and  South- 
west. In  1 862,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
"General  Theological  Library,"  a  unique  insti- 
tution, founded  in  Boston  that  year,  u  to  benefit 
all  religious  denominations,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion  and  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  theological  learning,"  which  position  he 
still  retains.  He  has  collected  thirty-two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  its  endowment,  and  a  library  of 
•  eleven  thousand  volumes. 

**  Mr.  'Farnham,  during  his  ministry  of  thirty- 
three  years,  has  travelled  one  hundred  thousand 
miles,  and  delivered,  within  eleven  States,  more 
than  three  thousand  sermons  and  addresses,  col- 
lecting in  that  period  sixty  thousand  dollars  for 
missionary  and  charitable  enterprises.  He  is 
now  the  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  "West  Gloucester,  Mass.  He  has  de- 
voted the  leisure  hours  of  four  years  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  history  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston,  and  that  work  will  probably 
be  published  the  present  year. 

ABEL   STEVENS, 

An  eminent  historian  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  19,  181&.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Wilbraham  Academy,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  at  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut.  He  was  early  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  Boston.  He 
travelled  in  Europe  in  1887,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  was  stationed  for  about 
three  years  in  Providence,  Hhode  Island.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Boston,  arid  edited  a  reli- 
gious newspaper — Ziorfs  Herald.  In  1852,  he 
became  editor,  at  New  York,  of  the  Nat-ional 
Magazine,  published  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  in  that  city.  He  visited  Europe  again 
in  1855,  and  on  his  return,  in  1856,  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

The  editorial  duties  of  Dr.  Stevens  made  him 
acquainted  with  various  fragments  and  materials 
of  Methodist  church  history,  which  he  wrought 
into  a  regular  narrative.  The  first  volume 
which  he  published,  devoted  to  this  subject,  was 
entitled,  Memorials  of  the  Introduction  of 
Methodism  into  the  United  States,  comprising 
Biographical  Notices  of  its  Marly  Preacher*, 
Sketches  of  its  First  Churches,  and  Reminiscences 
of  its  Early  Struggles  and-  Successes.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  series,  entitled,  Memorials 
of  the  Early  Progress  of  Methodism  in  the 
Eastern  States.  These  two  volumes  of  Memori- 
als were  preliminary  to  a  more  elaborate  work 
from  the  author's  pen,  published  in  three 
volumes  (Ne^r  York,  1859-02;,  The  History  of 
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the  Eeliyiom  3fo®em€nt  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury called  Mtthodi&m,  considered  in  its  Differ- 
mt  Denominational  Forms  and  its  delations  to 
J3riti#h   and   American   Protestantism.      This 
-work  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  general  Method- 
ism, centralizing  in  the  British  u  Wesleyan  Con- 
nection."    As  a  complement  to  this   history, 
Mr.  Stevens  has  written  a  History  of  the  Meth- 
odM  Episcopal  (Jhurch  in  the  United  State*  of 
America,  four  volumes  of  which,  embracing  "the 
Planting  and  Training  of  American  Methodism  " 
in  the  times  preceding  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  and  down  to  1820,  were  published 
in  1864-7.  The  style  of  these  works  is  eminently 
graphic.     They  are  replete  with  anecdote  and 
interesting  biographical  details,  and  are  written 
with  unflagging  industry  and  enthusiasm. 

In  addition  to  these  historical  works,  Dr. 
Stevens  hts  published  several  volumes,  entitled 
Church  Polity  ;  The  Preaching  Required  by  the 
Times;  Sketches  and  Incident*,  a  Bit fl get  from 
the  Saddh-Bags  of  an.  Itinerant;  The  Great 
^Reform;  Centenary  of  American  Methodism, 
1866;  and  The  Women  of  Methodism  :  Its  Three 
Foundrm&f&t  Susannah  Wesley,  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon^  and  Barbara,  jSWfc,  1866. 

The  " Memoirs"  and  other  writings  of  the  kind 
by  Dr.  Stevens  have  led  to  the  production  of 
various  others  illustrating  the  history  of  Meth- 
odkm  in  America.  aThey  have  been  followed," 
says  he,  uby  one  effect  for  which  I  have 
especially  to  congratulate  myself:  they  were 
the  first  in  that  numerous  series  of  local  narra- 
tives of  the  denomination  which  have  since 
enriched  us  with  our  best  historical  materials. 
'Memorials of  Methodism  in  New  Jersey,1  by 
Atkinson;  l Annals  of  Southern  Methodism,' 
by  Deems;  'Sketches  of  "Western  Methodism,' 
and^everal  similar  works,  by  Fiuley;  'Method- 
ism within  the  Troy  Conference,'  by  Parks; 
1  Early  Methodism  within  the  Bounds  of  the  Old 
Genesee  Conference,*  by  Peck;  'Sketches  and 
Collections,7  by  Carroll;  "Lost  Chapters,'  and 
*  The  Heroes,'  by  Wakeley;  'The  Heroines,'  by 
Coles;  *  Methodism  in  Canada,'  by  Playter; 
'Methodism  in  America,'  by  Lednnm;  '  German 
Methodist  Preachers,'  by  Miller;  and  many  similar 
and  equally  valuable  works,  besides  almost  innu- 
merable biographical  contributions  to  our  history, 
have,  since,  been  incessantly  issuing  from  the 
press,  and  it  seems  probable  that  few  remarkable 
documents  or  reminiscences  of  our  early  times 
will  now  be  allowed  to  perish.0* 


DATS  OF  WHITEFIELD — .FROM  BISTORT 
OF  METHODISM. 

In  May  he  appeared  again  among  the  enthusi- 
astic crowds  of  Philadelphia,  preaching  twice  on 
Sunday,  besides  three  or  four  times  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  All  ranks  flocked  to  hear  him, 
and  now  even  the  Episcopal  churches  were  all 
open  to  him.  The  salutary  effects  of  his  former 
labors  were  everywhere  obvious.  He  made  an 
excursion  from  the  city  over  a  circuit  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  preaching  every  day.  So 
many  doors  were  open,  he  wrote,  that  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn.  He  turned  finally  to 
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New  York,  where  he  preached  "to  congregations 
larger  than  ever."  He  passed  up  the  Hudson. 
River,  9-nd  made  a  tour  of  n;ore  than  five  hundred, 
miles,  preaching  at  Albany,  Schenectady,  Great 
Barrington,  and  many  other  places.  lie  reached 
the  New  York  frontier  of  that  day ;  for  as  late  as 
the  Revolution  tbe  white  poj  ulation  west  of  the 
Hudson  scarcely  extended  back  sixly  miles  to 
Cberry  Valley,  Johnstown,  and  some  scattered 
settlements  In  Otsego,  Montgomery,  and  Herki- 
mer  counties;  and  such  was  still  the  power  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  that  during  the  war  Schenec- 
tady  itself  was  likely  at  one  time  to  become  the 
prominent,  point  of  the  Western  boundary  of  the 
state.  *fc  0  what  new  scenes  of  usefulness  are 
opening  in  various  points  of  this  world,"  wrote 
Whitetield,  as  he  returned.  He  saw  the  gates  of 
the  North  west  opening,  those  mighty  gates  through 
which  the  nations  have  since  been  passing,  as  in  " 
grand  procession,  but  he  was  not  to  enter  there; 
the  everlasting  gates  were  opening  for  him,  and 
he  was  hastening  toward  them.  The  last  entry  in 
his  memoranda  relates  to  his  labors  on  this  tour 
up  the  Hudson:  4<  I  heard  afterward  that  the 
word  ran  and  was  glorified.  Grace!  grace!" 
He  had  preached  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  at 
every  possible  point,  in  churches,  in  streets,  in 
fields,  and  at  one  time,  on  the  cofBn  of  a  criminal, 
beneath  the  gallows,  to  thousands  of  hearers ; 
'•Solemn!  solemn!"  he  wiote;  ''•effectual  good, 
I  hope,  was  done.  Grace  1  g;ace  ! " 

From  New  York  he  went  to  Boston,  and  wrote 
in  one  of  his  latest  letters  that  never  was  the 
word  received  with  greater  eagerness  than  now, 
and  that  all  opposition  seemed  to  cease.  He  passed 
on  to  Newbury,  where  he  was  attacked  with  sud- 
den illness;  but  recovering,  he  resumed  his  route 
to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  During  six  days  he  preached 
there  and  in  the  vicinity  every  day.  Returning 
he  addressed  avast  assembly  in  the  open  air  at 
Exeter.  His  emotion*  carried  him  away,  and  he 
prolonged  his  discourse  through  two  hours.  It 
was  an  effort  of  stupendous  eloquence — his  last 
field  triumph :  the  last  of  that  series  of  mighty 
sermons  which  had  been  resounding  like  trumpet 
blasts  for  thirty-four  years  over  England  and 
America. 

He  departed  the  same  day  for  Newburyport, 
where  it  was  expected  he  would  preach  on  the 
morrow.  While  at  supper  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  even  its  hall,  were  crowded 
with  people,  impatient  to  hear  a  few  words  from 
his  eloquent  lips;  but  he  was  exhausted,  and 
rising  from  the  table,  said  to  one  of  the  clergy- 
men who  were  with  him,  **  Brother.  >ou  must 
speak  to  these  lear  people;  I  cannot  say  a 
word."  Taking  a.  candle  he  hastened  toward  his 
bedroom,  but  before  reaching  it  he  was  arrested 
by  the  suggestion  of  his  own  generous  heart  that 
he  ought  not  thus  to  desert  the  anxious  crowd, 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life  from  his  hands. 
He  paused  on  the  stairs  to  address  them.  He  had 
preached  his  last  sermon ;  this  was  to  be  his  last 
exhortation-  It  would  seem  »that  some  pensive 
misgiving,  some  vague  presentiment  touched  his 
soul  with  the  saddening  apprehension  that  the 
moments  were  too  precious  to  be  lost  in  rest;  he 
lingered  on  the  stairway,  while  the  crowd  gazed 
tip  at  him  with  tearful  eyes,  as  Elisha  at  the  as- 
cending prophet.  His  voice,  never,  perhaps,  sur- 
passed in  its  music  and  pathos,  flowed  on  until  the 
candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand  burned  away  and 
went  out  in-ite  socket!  The  next  morning  he  was 
mot,  for  Go4  had  taken  him ! 
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He  died  of  an  attack  of  asthma,  September 
30th,  1770,  as  the  Salbath  eun  uas  rising  fiom 
the  neighboring  sea.  The  effulgence  of  the  eter 
nal  day  had  risen  upon  his  biiuficent.  his  fervid, 
his  consecrated  life.  .He  had  slept  comfortably 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  awoke 
his  traveling  attendant,  and  told  him  that  his 
** asthma  was  corning  on  again."  His  companion, 
recommended  him  not  to  preach  so  often  as  he 
had.  "I  would  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out/' 
he  replied.  He  had  expressed  a  desire  to  die 
suddenly,  and  now  realized  Ins  wish.  He  sat  in 
his  bed  some  time,  praying  that  Go<i  would  bless 
his  preaching,  his  Bethesda  school,  the  Taoer 
nacle  congregation,  and  "all  connections  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.'"  He  attempted  again 
to  sleep,  but  could  not;  he  hastened  to  the  open 
window,  panting  for  breath.  4fcl  am  dying,"  he 
exclaimed.  A  physician  was  called,  but  could 
give  him  no  relief.  At  six  o'clock  he  "  fetched 
one  gasp,  stretched  out  his  feet,  and  breathed  no 
more." 

While  at  the  dinner-table  of  Finley,  at  Prince- 
ton, he  had  remarked:  *4I  shall  die  silent.  It 
has  pleased  God  to  enable  me  to  bear  so  many 
testimonies  fur  him  during  my  life  that  he  will 
require  none  from  me  when  I  die.'*  The  only 
words  he  uttered  during  his  agony  were,  **  I  am 
dying." 

Many  hundreds  followed  him  to  the  grave.  All 
the  bells  of  the.  town  were  tolled ;  the  flags  of 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor  were  hung  at  half 
mast,  and  mourning  guns  were  fired  from  their 
decks.  Funeral  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
principal  cities  of  America.  The  magistrates  of 
Georgia  assembled  in  mourning  at  the  Stare 
House,  and  led  a  procession  to  hear  his  funeral 
sermon  at  the  church,  which  was  hung  in  black ; 
and  it  is  said  that  all  the  cloth  suitable  for  mourn- 
ing in  the  stores  of  the  colony  was  bought  up. 

The  news  of  his  death  reached  London  early  in 
November.  The  Methodist  chapels  were  hung 
with  mourning;  drapery.  He  left  Wesley  a  mourn- 
ing ring,  and  had  appointed  him  to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon.  Wesley  pronounced  the  dis- 
course at  the  Tabernacle,  and  repeated  it  at 
Tottenham  Court,  Greenwich  Tabernacle,  Dept- 
ford,  and  elsewhere,  remarking  in  his  Journal: 
"  In  every  place  I  wish  to  show  all  possible  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  good  man." 
Charles  Wesley  published  an  elegy  on  his  death, 
which  does  as  much  credit  to  his  own  genius  and 
heart  as  to  the  character  of  his  friend. 

Whitefield's  remains  rest  beneath  the  pulpit  of 
the  Federal-street  Church,  Newburyport.  A  mas- 
sive marble  cenotaph  commemorates  him  near  the 
altar.  Many  pilgrims  visit  the  venerable  church 
to  honor  his  memory.  Passing  into  an  adjacent 
vestry,  the  visitor  descends,  with  his  guide  and 
lanterns,  through  a  door  in  the  floor  into  a  crypt, 
and  thence,  by  a  side  door,  into  the  vault,  ex- 
tending under  the  pulpit,  where,  between  two  an- 
cient pastors  of  the  church,  lies  the  open  coffin 
of  the  great  evangelist.  The  bare  and  decaying 
bones  lie  upon  a  slight  bed  of  mold  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  body. 

Whitefield  was  a  man  of  no  great  intelligence, 
and  of  less  learning,  but  of  unquestionable  ge- 
nius; perhaps  the  greatest  known,  in  the  greatest 
or  at  least  the  rarest  power  of  genius — eloquence. 

HESTET  HAEBATJGH, 

An  eminent  divine  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  was  born  near  Waynesboro,  Franklin 


County,  Pennsylvania,  OctoBer  28,  1817.  H& 
great-grandfather  emigrated  from  Switzerland 
in  1736.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  Henry 
worked  on  the  farm  till  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age.  The  latter  went  to  Ohio  in  1836,  where 
he  alternately*  labored,  taught  school,  and  studi- 
ed at  an  academy  till  1840 ;  he  then  went  to 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  carried  on  his 
studies  in  MarshalfCollege  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  till  the  fall  of  1843,  when  he  was  li- 
censed and  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of  ther. 
German  Reformed  Congregation  in  Levnsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  In  April,  1850,  he  was  called  to- 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  German  Reformed 
Congregation  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  labored  till  October,  1860.  He  then,  having 
received  tli£  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  was  called  to  bo 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Reformed  Church,  at  Leba^ 
non,  Pennsylvania.  In  October,  186S,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  professor  of  systematic  and  practical 
theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  January  1,  1864. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Harbangh,  chiefly  on  sub- 
jects of  devotional  and  practical  theology  and 
Christian  biography,  are  numerous.  His  style 
is  at  once  pointed,  warm,  and  animated.  The 
fervor  of  his  compositions,  supported  by  his 
habits  of  thought  and  extensive  reading,  with 
Ms  judicious  choice  of  subjects,  have  given  his 
books  a  widely  extended  popular  support.  The 
following,  exclusive  of  a  number  of  pamphlets 
on  various  subjects,  and  articles  of  a  theological 
character  contributed  to  the  Mereersburg  IZemew, 
is  a  complete  list  of  his  productions  to  the 
present  time: —  ' 

Heaven;  or,  An  Earnest  and  Scriptural  In-. 
quiry  into  the  Abode  of  the  Sainted  Dead  (290 
pages.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  <fe  Blakiston.  The 
first  edition  published  1848.  The  twelfth  waa 
a  revised  edition,  published  1855.  Up  to  the 
year  1865,  eighteen  editions  were  issued).  This 
work,  as  also  the  two  following,  is  practical 
in  its  -  design ;  but  aims  to  develop  practical 
views  from  a  deeper  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal substructure  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
practical  religious  works,  with  a  view  of  giving 
greater  definiteness  to  our  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions in  regard  to  our  future  life.  It  discusses 
the  questions:  Is  heaven  a  place?  "Where  is 
heaven  ? — reviewing  the  various  theories  on  this 
subject.  Do  the  saints  pass  immediately  at  death 
into  heaven  ? — rwith  a  review  of  all  the  theories. 
Nearly  the  whole  latter  half  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  sympathy  between  "heaven  and 
earth,  under  the  general  heads  of  Divine,  Ange- 
lic, and  Saintly  Sympathy. 

The  Heavenly  Recognition;  or,  An  Earnest 
and  Scriptural  Discussion  of  the  Question,  WiH 
we  Know  our  Friends  in  Heaven  f  (288  pages. 
Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1851.  Twen- 
ty-two editions  published.)  This  work  traces 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  heavenly  recogni- 
tion in  heathen  religions,  exhibits  its  Scripture 
foundations,  presents  its  history  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  Church,  and  develops  and  applies  its 
practical  uses,  especially  in  the  waj  of  cooola- 
tion  to  the  bereaved  and  sorrowing. 
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The  Heavenly  Home  ;  or,  The  Employment*  and 
Enjoyments  of  the  Saint*  in  Heaven  (365  pages. 
PMladelphia/Linduay  &  Blakiston,  1853.  Thir- 
teen editions  have  been  published).  This  work, 
after  showing  how  the  undertones  of  the  heaven- 
ly life  are  discernible  in  the  substructure  of  the 
present  life,  as  exhibited  both  in  pttgan  ideas  of 
future  happiness  find  in  Christian  foretastes  of 
it,  proceeds  to  discuss  the  degrees  of  happiness 
in  heaven,  exhibits  the  harmony  of  Scripture 
and  astronomy  in  relation  to  the  heavenly  place, 
discusses  the  "relation  of  this  place  to  the  bliss 
of  the  saints,  develops  at  length  the  doctrine 
of  the  glorified  body  and  glorified  spirits,  en- 
larges on  the  beatific  vision  and  heavenly  wor- 
ship, and  concludes  with  a  discussion  in  relation 
to  infants  in  heaven.  These  three  volumes  to- 
gether constitute  one  work  on  the  Future  Life, 
and  are  also  published  under  this  title  in  a  uni- 
form edition  as  well  as  separately. 

Union  with  the  Church,  the  Solemn  Duty  and 
the  Blessed  Privilege  of  All  who  would  be  Saved 
(127  pages,  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1853.  Three  editions  have  been  published). 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  meet  the  case  of 
that  class  of  persons  who  are  well-meaning  and 
favorably  disposed  towards  Christianity,  but 
who  do  not  go  forward  to  make  a  profession  of 
religion  by  union  with  the  church.  The  objec- 
tions and  difleiilties  that  present  themselves 
before  them  are  removed,  and  the  reasons  why 
union  with  the  church  is  necessary  are  presented. 
The  book  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of  any 
particular  denomination,  but  is  catholic  in  spirit. 

The  Birds  of  the  BibU  (300  pages,  4to.  Phila- 
delphia, Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1854.  Illustrated, 
two  edition?)  In  this  work  the  birds  mention- 
ed in  tLe  Bible  are  described;  and  the  passages 
relating  to  them  illustrated  from  their  nature 
and  habits.  A  large  amount  of  ancient,  quaint, 
and  curious  literature  concerning  birds  is  inter- 
woven with  the  descriptions, 

The  Life  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter;  with  a 
Mill  Account  of  his  Travels  and  Labors  among 
the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey^ 
.  Maryland*  and  Virginia;  including  hi*  Services 
a*  Chaplain  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  1716  to  1790 
(375  pages.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
1857).  This  is  an  account  of  the  first  German 
missionary  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Reformed 
Synods  of  Holland,  to  organize  and  provide  for 
the  rising  German  Reformed  congregations  in 
the  United  States.  It  is,  to  some  extent,  also  a 
history  of  the  early  German  settlements  in  the 
Middle  States. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Europe  and  America  (in  two  volumes.  Lan- 
caster, Sprenger  &  Westhaeffer,  1857-1858),  a 
biographical  work,  containing  the  lives  of  the 
most  prominent  reformers  on  the  Reformed  side 
of  the  Reformation,  together  with  those  who 
labored  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
from  1726  to  1856. 

The  True  Glory  of  Woman,  as  Portrayed  in 
the  Beautiful  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (263  pages, 
Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1858.  Three 
editions).  The  life  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of 


Christ  is  held  up  as  a  model  life  for  woman.  In 
this  view  she  is  exhibited  in  the  character  of 
virgin,  betrothed,  wife,  mother,  disciple,  and 
saint;  after  which,  the  claim  that  she  is  entitled 
to  worship  is  reviewed  and  combated,  and  the 
question  of  her  perpetual  virginity  discussed, 
In  regard  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  tone  of  the  book  throughout 
53,  that  while  Romanism  has  unduly  exalted 
her,  Protestantism  has  fallen  short  of  appreciat- 
ing her  full  dignity,  exaltation,  and  honor,  as 
being  so  intimately  and  deeply  associated  with 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

A  Plea  for  the  Lord^s  Portion  of  a  Christianas 
Wealth,  in  Life  by  Gift,  at  Death  by  Will  {12S 
pages.  Chambersbnrg,  Pa.,  1858). 

Poems  (2b>5  pages.     Philadelphia,  1860). 

The  Golden  Censer;  or,  Devotions  for  Young 
Christians  (419  pages.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  1860:  three  editions).  This  book 
contains  prayers  for  the  various  circumstances 
of  life, .together  with  meditations  and  counsels.  * 

Hymns  and  Chants ;  with  Offices  of  Devotion 
for  Use  in  Sunday  Schools,  Parochial  and  Week- 
day Schools,  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  arranged 
according  to  the  Church-year  (384  pages.  Leba- 
non, Pa.,  publishe^  by  St.  John's  Sunday  School, 
1861,  four  editions). 

The  Child? s  Catechism;  containing  a  Lesson 
for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  with  Prayers 
and  Hymns  for  Little  Children;  the  whole  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  Paren1^  and  Sunday  Schools 
voU  pages.  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1861). 

The  Guardian;  devoted  to  the  Social,  Liter  art/, 
and  Religious  Interests  of  Young  Men  and  La- 
dies (a  monthly  magazine,  commenced  in  1850). 

Ghristological  Theology.  Inaugural  Address 
(75  pages.  Philadelphia,  S.  E.  Fisher  &  Co., 
1864),  exhibiting  the  christological  principle 
as  the  fundamental  want  of  the  present  age. 

•**  Dr.  Harbaugh  performed  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  at  Mercersburg  till  his  death,  De- 
•cember  28,  1867.  His  last  literary  labors  in- 
cluded the  writing  of  the  lives  of  all  the  German 
Reformed  ministers  contained  in  McClintock 
and  Strong^  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  and  the  revival 
of  the  Mercersburg  Review  at  the  beginning  of 
1867.  Three  years  later,  a  posthumous  volume 
was  published  by  the  Reformed  Church  Publi- 
cation Board,  Philadelphia,  entitled  Harfe: 
Gedichte  in  PennsylvaniscTi-JDeutscher  Mundart. 

JAMES    JACKSON    JARVES. 

Mr.  Jarves  was  born  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
August  20,  1818.  A  delicate  constitution  inter- 
fered with  his  plans  of  professional  life,  and 
compelled  him,  on  arriving  at  man's  estate,  to 
become  a  traveller  in  southern  climes.  After 
visiting  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Peru,  in  the  years 
1837  and  1838,  he  established  himself  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  receiving  the  appointment  of 
United  States  Consul  at  Honolulu.  He  turned 
his  opportunities  of  observation  in  this  region, 
interesting  in  its  romantic  scenery  and  contrasts 
of  recently  established  civilization,  to  account 
by  the  preparation  of  a  History  of  the  Hawaian 
or  Sandwich  Inlands,  published  at  Boston  in 
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1843,  in  an  octavo  volume.  He  has  present-  i 
ed  in  this  book  a  careful  narrative  of  the  early  ; 
history  of  the  Hawaians,  so  far  as  it  can  be  i 
obtained  from  the  scant  hints  of  tradition.  "With 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook,  a  larger  field  is 
of  course  opened,  and  various  narratives  offer 
picturesque  and  authentic  details.  We  have  the 
account  of  Cook's  intercourse  with  the  natives 
fully  set  forth,  with  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
vexed  question  as  to  how  far  his  unfortunate 
fate  was  due  to  his  own  imprudence.  Mr.  Jarves 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  navigator  acted 
rashly,  and  with  a  culpable  disregard  of  the  re- 
spect entertained  by  the  natives  for  their  rude 
divinities.  The  early  efforts  of  American  com- 
merce at  the  island  ports  follow  next  in  order, 
with  the  arrival  and  rapid  success  of  the  mission- 
aries, to  whose  exertions  Mr.  Jarves  attributes 
in  a  great  degree  the  good  order  and  enlighten- 
ment now  prevalent.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work,  continuing  the  narrative  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  called  for  from  the  author. 

Mr.  Jarves  published  in  the  same  year  with 
his  history,  a  volume  of  sketches  of  travel,  en- 
titled, Scenes  and  Scenery  in  the  Sandwich  Inl- 
ands, and  a  Trip  through  Central  America, 
1837-1842. 

In  1840  he  contributed  to  the  Americanization 
of  the  islands  by  establishing  the  Polynesian 
newspaper  at  Honolulu.  It  became,  after  a 
while,  the  official  organ  of  the  government,  its 
editor  receiving  the  title  of  "  Director  of  the 
Government  Press."  He  continued  in  this  posi- 
tion until  his  final  departure  from  the  islands,  in 
January,  1848.  A  recent  Hawaian  journal  gives 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of 
this  early  newspaper.  After  referring  to  the  ne- 
cessity that  then  existed  for  a  u  newly  formed 
and  tongue-tied  government "  to  avail  itself  of 
the-power  of  the  press,  he  continues:  "  Under 
its  first  director,  J.  J.  Jarves,  talented,  witty, 
and  keen,  yet  unscrupulous  withal,  a  literary 
Talleyrand,  the  Government  organ  convinced  or 
crushed  out  opposition  at  home,  and  succeeded 
in  making  itseK  heard  abroad.  Those  who  suf- 
fered from  its  errors  will  attest  that  Its  manly 
and 'free-spoken  voice,  its  talents  and  industry, 
and  its  unswerving  support  of  the  Hawaiian 
cause,  were,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  worth  more 
to  the  government  then  than  all  the  other  new- 
made  and  still  untried  institutions  together." 

On  his  return  home,  in  1849,  Mr.  Jarves  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  the  king's  special 
commissioner  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  a  sig- 
nificant recognition  of  his  previous  services  to 
the  Hawaian  government. 

In  1851,  he  visited  Europe  on  a  tour  of  health 
and  study.  His  'first  halt  was  at  Paris,  where  he 
remained  a  year,  turning  the  time  to  good  ac- 
count by  the  production  of  a  pleasant  work, 
-published  in  New  York  by  the  Harpers,  entitled, 
Parisian  Sights  seen  through  American  /Specta- 
cles. It  was  reprinted  in  England,  and  circula- 
ted largely  in  France,  until  interdicted  by  the 
government,  on  account  of  its  free  comment  on 
the  stirring  events  transpiring  in  the  capital  at 
the  time  of  its  composition.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  clever  designs  on  wood,  selected  from 
recent  French  publications  on  the  inexhaustible 


topic  of  the  gay  metropolis.  It  presents  a  pleas. 
ant  picture  of  Parisian  interiors,  from  premiere  to 
cmqnieme,  the  out-door  life  of  street  and  garden, 
the  humors  of  cafe  and  ball-room. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Jarves  removed  to  Florence, 
where  he  passed  several  years,  making  frequent 
excursions  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  employ- 
ing his  time  in  the  pleasant  study  of  art.  In 
1855,  he  published  a  volume,  Italian  Lights  and 
Papal  Principle*,  a  collection  of  sketches  origi- 
nally contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Anoth- 
er volume,  Art  Hints,  appeared  in  London  in  the 
same  year,  and  was  afterwards  repu Wished  by 
the  Harpers.  This  work  expanded,  with  the 
increasing  zeal  and  experience  of  the  author,  in- 
to Art  Studies,  a  beautifully  printed  quarto  vol- 
ume of  five  hundred  pages.  The  volume  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  a  history  of  Italian  art,  clos- 
ing with  the  career  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael. The  author  has  turned  his  rare  opportu- 
nities of  study  to  excellent  account,  describing 
from  personal  observation  the  great  works  of 
the  early  fresco  painters,  on  mouldering  and 
rain-stained  walls,  in  quiet  old  out-of-the-way 
Italian  towns.  It  is  by  far  the  most ,  elaborate 
work  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  America.  It  is  illustrated  by  outline 
drawings  from  the  author's  gallery  of  works  by 
the  early  Italian  masters,  collected  during  Ma 
residence  in  Italy, 

In  1857,  Mr.  Jarves  published  at  Boston  a 
volume,  entitled  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquir- 
er, being  the  first  part  of  a  projected  reply  to 
the  question,  "Why  and  What  am  I?"  This 
portion  is  described  ,as  "a  narrative  of  educa- 
tional experiments  and  conclusions,  embracing  a 
wide  and  varied  field u  of  adventure,  erratic,  and 
often  at  war  with  commonly  received  opinions, 
but  earnest,  sincere,  and  thoughtful."  The  same 
year,  Mr.  Jarves  published  Kiana,  a  Tradition 
of  HawaiL 

**In  three  recent  volumes,  Mr.  Jarves  lias 
continued  to  present  the  results  of  his  studies 
in  the  fine  arts,  with  the  special  object  of  quick- 
ening the  spirit  of  art  in  America.  These 
works  comprise:  Art  Idea,  "being  the  second 
part  of  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer,  1864; 
The  Art  Idea:  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Archi- 
tecture in  America,  1866;  and  Art  Thoughts: 
the  Experiences  and  Observations  of  an  American 
Amateur  in  Europe,  1869 — the  latter  published 
as  his  matured  and  final  convictions. 

HE3TRY  "WABP   BEECHEE 

Was  born  June  24, 1813,  in  Litchfield,  Connecti 
cut,  where  his  father,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  his  pastoral 
duties.  Henry  graduated  at  Amherst  College, 
Massachusetts,  in  1834,  and  studied  divinity  at 
the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,  of 
which  his  father  had  become  president.  His  first 
ministerial  charge  was  in  1837,  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  atLawrenceburgh,  Indiana,  whence 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis  in  18S9,  where  he 
remained  till  1847,  when  he  accepted  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Congregational  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  His  oratory,  ranging  from 
the  usual  themes  of  moral  and  theological  dis- 
cussion over  the  vast  field  of  social  and  political 
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reforms,  with  frequent  reference  to  negro  slave-* 
ry  and  the  national  agitations  which  have  grown 
out  of  this  question,  has  given  his  pulpit  a  wide 
celebrity.  This  influence,  exerted  upon  an  al- 
ways crowded  congregation,  drawn  from  the 
population  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  the 
throng  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
constantly  assembling  in  these  large  cities,  has 
been  still  further  greatly  extended  by  the  preach- 
er's popularity  as  a  public  lecturer.  He  is  also 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  extensive  reputation 
through  his  contributions  to  the  religious  press, 
chiefly  the  Independent  newspaper  of  New  York, 
a  journal  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

The  first  of  the  published  volumes  of  his  wri- 
tings, bearing  the  title,  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on 
Various  Important  Subjects,  such  as  idleness, 
dishonesty,  gambling,  dissipation,  popular  amuse- 
ments, w,as  printed  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in 
1844.  The  style  is  terse  and  vigorous,  in  an 
earnest  vein  of  expostulation.  Several  scores  of 
thousands  of  this  work  have  been  published  in 
America,  and  there  have  been  two  reprints  of  it 
in  England.  In.  1855  appeared  a  volume  enti- 
tled, Star  Papers;  or,  Experiences  of  Art  and 
Nature,  being  collections  of  articles  from  the 
Independent,  originally  signed  with  a  star,  A 
second  series  of  these  contributions  has  been  is- 
sued, called  Hew  Star  Papers  ;  or.  Views  and  Ex- 
periences of  Rdigwus  Subjects,  which  has  been 
republislied  in  England  with  the  title,  u  Summer 
in  the  Soul.™  These  productions  are  marked  by 
an  easy,  familiar  tone,  eloquent  and  often  poetic, 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  life,  its  duties  and 
its  privileges,  which  is  the  secret  of  much  of 
their  interest  Following  the  Star  Papers  came 
two  volumes  of  fragments  taken  down  from 
extemporaneous  discourses  at  the  Plymouth 
Church.  They  were  prepared  by  ladies  of  the 
congregation :  the  first  by  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proc- 
tor, having  the  title,  Life  Thoughts;  the  second 
by  Miss  Augusta  Moore,  called,  Notes  from  Plym- 
outh Pulpit.  Both  of  these  works  have  had 
a  large  circulation  in  America,  and  have  been 
repubiished  in  England.  A  few  disconnected 
sentences  from  the  latter  will  indicate  something 
of  tli©  spirit  and  style  of  those  happy  sayings  in 
tbe  pulpit  which  have  doubtless  greatly  assisted 
the  preachers  popularity:  U8he  was  a  woman, 
and  by  so  ranch  nearer  to  God  as  that  makes 
one."  UA  man's  religion  is  not  a  thing  made 
ia  heaven,  and  then  let  down  and  shoved  into 
him.  It  is  his  own  conduct  and  life.  A  man 
has  no  more  religion  than  he  acts  out  in  his 
life.'"1  uWhen  men  complain  to  me  of  low 
spirits,  I  tell  them  to  take  care  of  their  health, 
to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  do  good,  as  a  cure.1' 
"Men  are  not  put  into  this  world  to  be  everlast- 
ingly fiddled  on  by  tbe  fingers  of  joy." 

Besides  these  ** beauties"  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
discourses,  an  extensive  series  of  the  sermons 
has  appeared  ia  a  regular  weekly  report  of  them 
taken  from  his  lips,  morning  and  evening,  at  the 
Plymouth  Church,  and  published,  the  one  in 
New  York,  the  other  in  Boston,  respectively  in 
the  columns  of  the  Independent  and  the  Trmetter* 

There  is  another  volume  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
writings,  made  up  from  a  series  of  early  articles 
contributed  to  a  newspaper  in  Indiana,  the 
Western  Farmer  and  Guardian.  It  relates  to 


horticultural  topics,  and  has  the  title,  Plain  and 
Pleasant  Talk  about  Fruits,  Flower*,  and  Farm- 
ing. The  papers,  the  author  tells  us,  were  first 
suggested  by  the  multifarious  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
English  gardener  London ;  but  the  naked  facts 
in  Mr.  Beecher's  mind  spring  up  a  living  growth 
of  ideas,  ornamented  with  cheerful  and  profitable 
associations.  He  always  writes  of  the  country 
with  a  lover's  minuteness  and  a  healthy  enthu- 
siasm. 

Another  series  of  papers,  originally  contributed 
by  Mr.  Beecher  to  the  New  York  Ledger,  with 
the  title,  "Thoughts as  they  occur;  by  One  who 
keeps  his  Eyes  and  Ears  open,"  was  published, 
with  the  title,  Eyes  and  Ears,  in  Boston,  in  1862, 
Like  his  other  writings,  they  are  of  an  ingenious, 
practical  turn,  teaching  the  art  of  profit  and  en- 
joyment in  familiar  objects. 

In  1862  Mr.  Beecher  visited  England,  and 
rendered  an  important  service  to  his  country  by 
his  eloquent  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the 
American  government  in  the  war  which  it  was 
maintaining  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
A  collection  of  his  discourses  on  topics  sug- 
gested by  the  times,  entitled  Freedom  and  War, 
was  published  the  following  year  in  Boston.  As 
the  war  was  approaching  its  conclusion,  in 
April,  1865,  Mr.  Beecher,  at  the  request  of  the 
government,  delivered  an  oration  at  Fort  Sumter, 
on  the  anniversary  of  its  fall,  and  the  formal 
restoration  of  the  national  flag  by  Major  Ander- 
son. 

Of  Mr.  Beecher's  many  lectures  or  addresses, 
few  if  any  have  compared  in  interest  with  his 
oration  at  New  York,  in  January,  1859,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Robert  Burns.  It  was  rather  bio- 
graphical than  critical,  balancing  with  a  kind 
but  impartial  treatment  the  virtues  and  failings 
bf  the  poet's  character. 

Mr.  Beecher  has  edited  the  Plymouth  Collec- 
tion of  Hymns  and  Tunes,  a  work  largely  in  use 
in  the  churches  that  practise  congregational 
singing. 

** Mr.  Beecher  in  1867  wrote  for  the  !New 
York  Ledger  a  novel,  entitled :  Norwood  ;  or.  Vil- 
lage Life  in  New  England.  Over  370,000  copies 
of  the  number  containing  its  first  chapters  were 
printed;  and  the  completed  work  appeared  as 
a  volume  in  the  year  following.  In  the  attrac- 
tive character  of  Dr.  Wentworth,  the  author 
has  full  scope  to  express  his  philosophic  views 
of  life,  his  poetic  love  of  nature  and  art,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  cultured  and  whole-souled 
representative  of  humanity.  The  undertone  of 
the  story  is  essentially  religious.  Ifr  is  marked 
by  the  large-hearted  liberality  of  spirit  so  char- 
acteristic of  its  writer,  as  especially  noticeable 
in  the  powerful  death-scene  of  an  eccentric 
old  sailor,  Tommy  Taft.  A  large  part  of  its 
incidents  are  related  to  the  struggle  of  the  late 
war,  wherein  its  hero  is  engaged  from  the  fall 
of  Sumter  to  the  victory  of  Gettysburg. 

Tfee  Life  of  Jems  the  Christ:  Part  I— Earlier 
Scenes, — of  which  the  introductory  Overture 
of  the  Angels  came  put  as  a  holiday  instalment 
in  1869  —  was  published  in  1872.  It  included 
the  period  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
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earlier  labors  in  Galilee.  It  was  undertaken, 
to  use  its  prefatory  words>  "in  the  hope  of  in- 
spiring a  deeper  interest  in  the  noble  personage 
of  whom  these  matchless  histories,  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  are  the 
authentic  memorials.  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  scenes  that  occurred  two  thousand 
years  ago  as  they  would  appear  to  modern 
eyes  if  the  events  had  taken  place  in  our  day. 
The  Jesus  of  the  .four  Evangelists  for  well  nigh 
two  thousand  years  has  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart,  the  understanding,  and 
the  imagination  of  mankind.  It  is  that  JESUS, 
and  not  a  modern  substitute,  I  have  sought  to 
depict,  in  his  life,  his  social  relations,  his  dispo- 
sition, and  his  doctrines.'7 

In  1872  Mr.  Beecher  accepted  the  uLyman 
Beecher  Lectureship  on  Preaching,"  recently 
founded  in  the  theological  department  of  Yale 
College,  to  give  three  annual  courses  of  lectures. 
The  tirst  series,  reported  as  delivered,  was 
printed  as  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  It  con- 
tained a  masterly  analysis  of  Preaching,  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  Preacher  as  demanded 
by  the  best  interests  of  the  present  age. 
The  second  year  was  devoted  to  "  a  considera- 
tion of  the  social  and  religious  machinery  as 
connected  with  preaching;"  an(J.  the  third  to 
"the  method  of  using  Christian  doctrines,  in 
their  relations  to  individual  dispositions,  and  to 
the  wants  of  communities." 

Plymouth  Pulpit,  issued  since  September, 
1868,  in  the  form  of  octavo  weekly  pamphlets 
and  semi-annual  volumes,  has  contained  a 
series  of  phonographic  reports  of  Mr.  Beecherns 
sermons,  and  has  had  a  wide  popularity.  A 
volume  of  Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit,  pre- 
served verbatim  by  a  member  of  this  congrega- 
tion without  his  pastor's  knowledge,  was  allowed 
to  be  printed  in  1867.  Lecture-Room  Talks:  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Discourse*  on  Themes  of 
Christian  Experience  followed  three  years  later. 
Two  volumes  of  Sermons  "by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher:  Selected  from  Published  and  Unpub- 
lished Discourses,  and  Revised  ly  their  Author, 
appeared  in  1868  under  the  editorship  of  Lyman 
Abbott.  Several  volumes  of  selections  from 
his  discourses  have  also  been  published :  Royal 
1 ruths,  1866,  reprinted  from  a  series  of  extracts 
prepared  in  England  without  his  knowledge; 
and  Morning  and  Evening  Devotional  Exercises, 
edited  by  Lyman  Abbott,  1870. 

Mr.  Beecher  has  edited  The  Christian  Union 
since  its  establishment  in  1870.  He  also  con- 
tributed an  introduction  to  Una  and  Tier  Pau- 
pers: Memorials  of  Agnes  Mizabeth  Jones,  1872. 
A  uniform  edition  of  his  copyright  works  is  in 
preparation,  with  his  Lectures,  to  Young  Men  as 
an  introductory  volume,  1873.  It  will  include 
a  volume  of  speeches  delivered  and  published 
in  England,  in  1868,  on  the  American  Question. 

As  the  impress  of  Mr.  Beecher  on  the  present 
age  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  magnetic 
power  as  an  orator  and  preacher — u  one  keenly 
sympathetic  to  all  that  concerns  humanity, 
thoroughly  wide  awake  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nineteenth  century,  and  in  earnest,  morally  and 
spiritually  profoundly  in  earnest,  although  he 
may  tip  one  of  his  keenest  shafts  with  a  smile" — 
the  disabilities  of  utterance  that  accompanied 
his  childhood,  as  narrated  by  his  sister,  add 
another  name  to  th.e  list  of  great  orators, 


headed  by  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  who  have 
mastered  themselves  and  mankind  through  great 
difficulties ; 

"Henry  Ward  was  not  marked  out  by  the 
prophecies  of  partial  friends  for  any  brilliant 
future.  He  had  precisely  the  organization  which 
often  passes  for  dullness  in  early  boyhood.  He 
had  great  deficiency  in  verbal  memory,  a  defi- 
ciency marked  in  him  through  life ;  he  was  ex- 
cessively sensitive  to  praise  and  blame,  extremely 
diffident,  and  with  a  power  of  yearning,  undevel- 
oped emotion,  which  he  neither  understood  nor 
could  express.  His  utterances  were  thick  and 
indistinct,  partly  from  bashfulness,  and  partly 
from  an  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  of  the  throat, 
so  that  in  speaking  or  reading  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty understood.  In  forecasting  his  horoscope, 
had  any  one  then  taken  the  trouble  to  do  it,  the 
last  success  that  would  ever  have  been  predicted 
would  have  been  that  of  an  orator.  *  When  Henry 
is  sent  with  a  message,'  said  a  good  aunt,  *I 
always  have  to  make  him  say  it  three  times.  The 
first  time  I  have  no  manner  of  an  idea,  no  more  than. 
if  he  spoke  Choctaw ;  the  second  I  catch  now  and 
then  a  word ;  by  the  third  time  I  begin  to  under- 
stand.' .  ,  .  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was 
a  stocky,  strong,  well-grown  boy,  loyal  in  duty, 
trained  in  unquestioning  obedience,  inured  to 
patient  hard  work,  inured  also  to  the  hearing 
and  discussing  of  all  the  great  theological  prob- 
lems of  Calvinism,  which  were  always  reverberat- 
ing in  his  hearing;  but  as  to  any  mechanical 
culture,  in  an  extremely  backward  state  —  a  poor 
writer,  a  miserable  speller,  with  a  thick  utter- 
ance, and  a  bashful  reticence  which  seemed  like 
stolid  stupidity."* 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  contributes 
frequent  articles  to  The  Christian  Union*,  has 
written  one  work  of  fiction,  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  1859 :  From  Damn  to  Daylight : 
A  Simple  Storyofa  Western  Home.  By  a  Min- 
ister's Wife.  Written  to  relieve  the  hours  of  a 
tedious  convalescence,  it  was  published  to  show 
laymen  how,  by  considerate  kindness  and  prompt 
payments,  they  could  strengthen  the  hands  of 
their  pastors.  Her  Motherly  Talks  with  Young 
Housekeepers  appeared  in  1873. 

The  three  brothers  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
all  of  whom  are  in  the  ministry,  are  each  known, 
by  a  work  of  marked  individuality.  Charles 
(born  in  1815),  by  the  Autobiography  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Lyman  Reecher,  the  father,  1864. 
Edward  (bora  in  1804),  by  The  Conflict  of  Ages, 
1854,  The  Concord  of  Ages,  1858y  a  work  on 
Baptism*  and  one  on  the  Papacy;  and  Thomas 
K.  (born  in-  1824),  by  Our  Smrn  Churches: 
Eight  Lectures,  designed  to  discourage  sectarian- 
ism and  promote  Christian  brotherhood,  1870. 
From  the  Autobiography  we  extract  a  chapter 
which  strikingly  indicates  the  personal  individ- 
uality of  these  various  members  of  the  Beecher 
family. 

**  FAMILY  HISTORY  OF   THE   BEECHEKS FROM   AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY   OF   LYMAtf  BEECHER. 

Between  the  widely-scattered  children  and  their 
home  a  constant  intercourse  was  maintained  by 
means  of  correspondence ;  and,  to  insure  a  greater 
regularity,  a  system  of  u  circulars"  was  devised. 
A  large  folio  sheet  was  taken  at  the  eastern  end 


*Men  of  Oar  Times:  art.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stove,  p.  509. 
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of  the  line  and  sent  to  the  next  westward,  each 
one  adding  something,  till  the  fall  sheet  reached 
the  western  extreme,  and  was  returned  to  its 
starting-point,  and  vice  vertd.  We  have  before  us 
one  of  these  interesting  letters  missive,  with  the 
following  postmarks  and  directions  upon  it:  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Jacksonville,  III.;  Walnut  Hills, 
Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Chil.icotke,  Ohio; 
Zanesville,  Ohio;  Batavia,  N.  Y.:  Hartford,  Ct, 
One  direction.  Rev.  Mr,  Beecher,  served  for  all 
except  the  two  extremes.  Merely  as  a  specimen 
of  the  method,  we  insert  a  paragraph  or  two  from 
each  locality, 

Charles. 

"Brother  George's  perfectionism  is  a  curious 
matter,  and  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  That  a  Christian 
can  he  perfect  is  evident,  else  God  commands  im- 
possibilities. Whether  they  ever  are  or  not,  who 
can  decide  ?  Does  a  man  think  himself  perfect  ? 
Amen.  I  hope  he  is  not  mistaken.  So  long  as  he 
behaves  well,  let  him  pnss  for  immaculate.  If  he 
does  not  behave  properly,  he  deceives  himself.  If 
you  ask,  *  Have  I  attained  ?'  1  say,  Ask  God.  The 
more  you  try  to  decide,  and  the  nearer  you  come 
to  an  affirmative,  the  more  probable  is  it  you  are 
deceived.  The  heart  is  deceitful:  who  can  know 
it!" 

Mrs.  Edward  Beecher. 

"  We  received  this  yesterday,  and  I  hasten  to 
add  my  say  and  pass  it  along.  I  suppose  that  we 
are  to  pour  our  sorrows  as  well  as  our  joys  into 
e&eh  other's  bosoms  through  the  medium  of  these 
circulars,  for  we  should  sympathize  with  each 
other  in  affliction  as  well  as  in  blessings.  Our 
little  daughter  (you  know  she  is  the  only  daughter 
thai  we  have  ever  had,  and  therefore  very  dear  to 
ms)  we  have  had  much  anxiety  about,  because  she 
was  a  crying  child ;  but  she  had  improved  so 
much  in  this  respect,  and  appeared  generally  so 
well,  that  we  had  dismissed  most  of  our  fears  till 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  she  was  a  little  over  seven 
months.  I  was  dressing  her  in  the  morning, 
when  I  perceived  all  at  once  that  she  was  in  a 
convulsion  fit.  The  pang  that  shot  through  my 
heart  I  can  not  describe  to  you.  No  one  can  un- 
derstand it  who  has  not  watched  for  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months,  day  and  night,  the  writhings, 
distortions,  and  agonies  of  a  beloved  object, 
hoping  all  the  time  that  death  would  termi  ate  its 
sufferings,  and  fearing  that  something  worse  than 
death  would  be  the  result ;  and  then,  by  degrees, 
to  have  every  hope  extinguished,  and  that  being, 
which  promised  so  fair  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  bless-* 
ing,  prove  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  care,  and 
perplexity.  We  have  lost,  or  more  than  lost,  three 
of  our  six  children,  and  what  the  Lord  means  to 
do  with  this  fourth  we  know  not.'*  * 

Henry  Ward. 

"There  are  some  signs  of  better  things  among 
my  people;  more  feeling  in  church  and  congre- 
gation, and  more  'solemn  meetings,  and  in  some 
cases  of  incipient  anxiety — just  that  state  of 
things  that  encourages,  yet  makes  me  feel  most 
powerless. 

"  I  wish,  George,  you  could  be  here  a  while  and 
help  me.  I  would,  if  you  were  here,  have  con^ 
tinuous  preaching,  and  believe  immense  good 
could  be  done.  I  thought  it  possible  you  might 
be  able  to  come.  Besides,  we  have  grown  almost 
strangers  to  each  other  since  you  groped  off  to 
Rochester,  and  I  would  fain  have  some  of  our 
long  talks  again.  As  to  perfectionism,  I  am  not 


greatly  troubled  with  the  fact  of  it  in  myself,  or 
the  dootrine  of  it  in  you;  for  I  feel  sure  that  if 
you  give  yourself  time  and  prayer  you  will  settle 
down  right,  whatever  the  right  ni'iy  be :  and  I  re- 
joice, on  this  account,  that  y<  ur  judgment  has 
led  you  to  forbear  publishing,  because,  after  we 
have  published,  if  we  do  not  hit  exactly  right,  there 
is  a  vehement  temptation  not  to  advance,  but 
rather  to  nurse  and  defend  our  published  views. 
The  treatises  which  have  had  influence  in  this 
world  from  generation  to  generation  .are  those 
which  have  been  matured,  re-thought,  re-cast,  de- 
layed. Apples  that  ripen  early  are  apt  to  be 
worm-eaten,  and  decay  early,  at  any  rate;  late 
fruit  always  keeps  best.  *  *  *  I  have  seen 
men  by  an  injudicious  effort  run  so  high  up 
aground  that  there  never  was  a  tide  high  enough 
to  float  them  again.  They  dried,  shrunk,  and 
rattled.  May  God  never  let  you  run  ashore  until 
it  is  upon  the  shores  of  that  land  of  peace  where 
perplexities  shall  cease  their  tormenting  flight, 
and  all  ba  joy  1" 

Mrs.  Stowe. 

"Well,  George,  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  address  you  firstly  and  prime ;  and  I,  set- 
ting apart  metaphysics,  will  enter  only  that  inter- 
esting department  of  physics  which  your  gift  of 
flower-seeds  brings  to  mind.  Many  thanks  for 

them,  hoping  that  you  and  S will  be  here  to 

see  them  in  all  their  glory.  I  hnve  a  fine  place 
laid  out  for  them,  and  shall  proceed  with  them 
secundum  artem.  What  is  your  experience  about 
dahlias  ?  for  I  was  never  more  puzzled  in  my  life 
than  with  the  contradictory  directional  hear  about 
soil,  etc.  Some  say  the  richest  you  can  find  — 
can't  be  too  rich  ;  and  the  other  day  a  celebrated 
gardener  of  New  York  advocated  dry  gravel. 
What  do  you  think?  If  you  don't  write  pretty 
soon  it  will  be  too  late.  I  have  some  roots  which 
might  be  handsome  if  they  only  would  be;  but 
last  year  they  brought  forth  little  besides  stalks 
and  buds,  and  some  of  them  run  out  into  single 
flowers." 

Catharine. 

"Where  is  the  eastern  circular  that  started 
from  Hartford,  or  ought  to  have  started,  two 
months  since?  I  shall  recommend  that  any  one 
that  delays  a  circular  over  a  week  shall  lose  the 
reading  of  the  return  one,  as  a  penalty  to  make 
them  remember.  I  shall  flit  about  here  this  sum- 
mer till  I  find  where  it  is  best  to  settle  next. 
Love  to  you  all." 

Dr.  JBeecker. 

"William,  why  do  you  not  write  to  your  father  ? 
Are  you  not  my  first-born  son  ?  Did  I  not  carry 
you  over  bogs  a-fishing,  a-straddle  of  my  neck, 
on  my  shoulders,  and,  besides  clothing  and  feed- 
ing, whip  you  often  to  make  a  man  of  you  as  you 
are,  and  would  not  have  been  without?  and  have 
I  not  always  loved  you.  and  borne  you  on  my 
heart,  as  the  claims  and  trials  of  a  first-born  de- 
mand? Don't  you  remember  studying  theology 
with  your  father  while  sawing  and  splitting  wood 
in  that  wood-house  in  Green  Street,  Boston,  near 
by  where  you  found  your  wife  ? 

"  Little  do  those  know  who  have  rented  that 
tenement  since  how  much  orthodoxy  was  developed 
and  imbodied  there;  and  now  why  should  all  this 
fruit  of  my  labors  be  kept  to  yourself!  Nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure,  so  long  have  your 
interests  and  mine  been  identified,  than  to  hear 
often  what  and  how  you  are,  and  how  things  go 
on  all  around  you*  Our  prospects  at  the  seminary 
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are  good.  I  am  obliged  to-  work  too  hard  ;  still, 
my  health  is  good,  and  we  shall  certainly  get 
along  now,  as  I  fully  believe.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  soon — a  letter  to  me  in  particular,  which 
shall  soon  be  repaid  in  kind." 

Professor  Stowe. 

"DEAR  BROTHER  GEORGE, — As  to  perfection- 
ism, Brother  Charles  iJspresses  my  mind  'xactly,* 
and  I  trust  you  will  duly  appreciate  the  patri- 
archal, paternal,  grandfatherly,  and  most  judicious 
counsel  of  Brother  Henry.  Brother  Charles's 
advice  as  to  faith,  and  Brother  Henry 's  as  to  works, 
on  this  perfection  matter,  are  just  the  thing,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  of  your  dutiful 
brother." 

George. 

"I  am  quite  amused  with  the  sympathy  of  all 
my  brothers,  and  their  fatherly  advice  touching 
perfectionism,  as  if  I  were  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
precipice  ;  but  I  trust  in  Him  that  is  able  to  keep 
me  from  falling." 

William. 

"We  received  the  circular,  and  forward  it  to- 
day. The  Lord  has  been  with  us,  and  there  is 
now  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  be  done,  and  great 
difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome.  We  expect  to 
build  a  vestry  and  repair  to  the  amount  of 
$1000." 

Perhaps  these  extracts  may  fail  to  interest  a 
general  reader ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they 
convey  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  va- 
riety of  subjects,  interests,  emotions,  shades  of 
thought,  and  flashes  of  wit  and  humor  which  make 
these  circulars  a  kind  of  moral  kaleidoscope  — 
ever  changing,  ever  beantiful.  By  them,  many 
families,  wide  asunder  in  locality,  of  independent 
and  often  antagonistic  views,  were  bound  together, 
year  after  year,  in  more  than  patriarchal  unity. 


*JESTJS,   HIS    PERSOSTAIi  APPEARANCE  —  FROM    LIFE   OF 
JESUS,   THE   CHUIST. 

No  man  will  ever  succeed  in  so  reproducing  an 
age  long  past  that  it  shall  seem  to  the  beholder 
as  it  did  to  those  who  lived  in  it.  Even  if  one  is 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  and  has  skill  to  draw 
a  perfect,  picture,  he  cannot  prevent  our  looking 
upon  a  past. age  with  modern  eyes,  and  with  feel- 
ings and  associations  that  will  put  into  the  picture 
the  coloring  of  our  own  time.  But  we  can  ap- 
proach the  times  and  spirit  of  Roman  life,  or  of 
life  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  far  more 
readily  and  easily  than  we  can  the  Jewish  life  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  He  was  of  the  Shemitic  race ; 
we  are  of  the  Japhetic.  The  orderliness  of  our 
thought,  the  regulated  perceptions,  the  logical  ar- 
rangements, the  rigorous  subordination  of  feeling 
to  volition,  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  senti- 
ment and  imagination,  which  characterize  our 
day,  make  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  be  in 
full  sympathy  with  people  who  had  little  genius 
for  abstractions,  and  whose  thought  moved  in 
such  association  with  feeling  and  imagination 
that  to  the  methodical  man  of  the  West  much  of 
Oriental  literature  which  is  most  esteemed  in  its 
home  seems  like  a  glittering  dream  or  a  gorgeous 
fantasy. 

But  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  person  and 
mind  of  Jesus,  aside  from  the  transcendent  ele- 
vation of  the  subject,  meets  with  a  serious  obstacle 
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in  our  unconscious  preconceptions.  We  cannot  see 
him  in  Galilee,  nor  in  Judsea,  just  as  he  was.  We 
look  back  upon  him  through  a  blaze  of  light.  The 
utmost  care  will  not  wholly  prevent  our  beholding 
Jesus  through  the  medium  of  subsequent  history. 
It  is  not  the  Jesus  who  suffered  in  Palestine  that 
we  behold,  but  the  Christ  that  has  since  filled  the 
world  with  his  name.  It  is  difficult  to  put  back 
into  the  simple  mechanic  citizen  Him  whom  ages 
have  exalted  to  Divinity.  Even  if  we  could  strain 
out  the  color  of  history,  we  could  not  stop  the 
beatings  of  the  heart,  nor  disenchant  the  imagi- 
nation, nor  forget  those  personal  struggles  and 
deep  experiences  which  have  connected  our  lives 
in  so  strange  a  manner  with  his.  We  cannot  lay 
aside  our  faith  like  a  garment,  nor  change  at  will 
our  yearning  and  affection  for  Christ,  so  as  not  to 
see  him  in  the  light  of  our  own  hearts.  His  very 
name  is  a  love-name,  and  kindles  in  tender  and 
grateful  natures  a  kind  of  poetry  of  feeling.  As 
at  evening  we  see  the  sun  through  an  atmosphere 
which  the  sun  itself  has  filled  with  vapor,  and  by 
which  its  color  and  dimensions  are  changed  to  the 
eye,  so  we  see  in  Jesus  the  qualities  which  he  has 
inspired  in  us. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  inclines  one  to  devotion, 
rather  than  to  philosophical  accuracy.  The  ex- 
alted idea  which  we  hold  of  Jesus,  and  our  im- 
plicit and  reverential  view  of  his  Divinity,  still 
tend,  as  they  have  tended  hitherto,  to  give  an  ideal 
color  to  his  person  and  to  his  actual  appearance 
among  men  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  is 
unconsciously  assumed  that  the  inward  Divinity 
manifested  itself  in  his  form  and  mien.  We  see 
him  in  imagination,  not  as  they  saw  him  who  com- 
panied  with  him  from  the  beginning,  but  under 
the  dazzling  reflection  of  two  thousand  years  of 
adoration.  To  men  of  his  own  times  he  was  simply 
a  citizen.  He  came  to  eartR  to  be  a  man,  and 
succeeded  so  perfectly  that  he  seemed  to  his  own 
age  and  to  his  followers  to  be  only  a  man.  That 
he  was  remarkable  for  purity  and  for  power  of  am 
!  extraordinary  kind,  that  he  was  a  great  prophet, 
arid  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  favor  with 
Go«l,  and  in  the  exercise  of  prerogatives  not  vouch- 
|  safed  to  mere  men,  was  fully  admitted;  but  until 
after  his  resurrection,  none  even  of  his  disciples, 
and  still  less  any  in  the  circle  beyond,  seem  to  have 
held  that  view  of  his  person  which  we  are  prone 
to  form  when  in  imagination  we  go  back  to  Pales- 
tine, carrying  with  us  the  ideas,  the  pictures,  the 
worship,  which  long  years  of  training  have  bred 
in  us. 

There  is  one  conversation  recorded  which  bears 
directly  on  this  very  point,  namely,  the  impression 
which  Jesus  made  upon  his  own  time  and  country- 
men. It  was  near  the  end  of  his  first  year  of 
ministry.  He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Csesarea 
Philippi,  north  of  Galilee,  where %he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  wayside  prayer  with  his  disciples.  By 
combining  the  narratives  in  the  synoptic  Gospels 
we  have  the  following  striking  conversation. 

"Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  an?  t" 

And  the  disciples  answered  and  said :  «*  Some  say- 
that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist;  but  some  say  Eli- 
jah, and  others  say  Jeremiah,  or  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  is  risen  again." 

And  Jesus  saith  unto  them :  "  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am?" 

Simon  Peter  answered  and  said  unta  him :  **  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

This,  it  is  true,  is  an  explicit  avowal  of  the 
speaker's  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  But 
how  imperfect  the  reigning  expectation  of  even 
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the  most  Intelligent  Jews  mast  hare  "been,  in  re- 
gard to  that  long- expected  personage,  need  not  be 
set  forth.  That  the  disciples  themselves  had  but 
the  most  va«rue  and  unsatisfying  notion  is  shown, 
not  alone  by  their  whole  career  until  after  the 
Lord's  ascension,  but  by  the  instruction  which 
Jesus  proceeded  to  give  them  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  this  conversation.  He  began  to  make 
known  to  them  what  should  befall  him  at  Jerusa- 
lem, his  sufferings,  his  death  and  resurrection; 
•whereat  Peter  rebuked  him,  and  was  himself  re- 
proved for  the  uuworthiness  of  his  conceptions. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  determine  the 
personal  appearance  of  Jesus.  Some  ideas  of  his 
bearing,  and  many  of  his  habits,  may  be  gathered 
from  incidental  elements  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 
But  to  his  form,  his  height,  the  character  of  his 
lace,  ot  of  any  single  feature  of  it,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  allusion.  Had  Jesus  lived  in  Greece, 
we  should  have  had  a  very  close  portraiture  of  his 
"person  and  countenance.  Of  the  great  men  of 
Greece  —  of  Socrates,  of  Demosthenes,  of  Pericles, 
and  of  many  others  —  we  have  more  or  less  accu- 
rate details  of  personal  appearance.  Coins  and 
statues  reveal  the  features  of  the  Roman  contem- 
poraries of  Jesus;  but  of  Him,  the  one  historic 
personage  of  whose  form  and  face  the  whole  world 
most  desires  some  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  trace 
or  a  hint.  The  disciples  were  neither  literary  nor 
artistie  men.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  genius 
of  the  ra<se  to  which  they  belonged  ever  inclined 
them  to  personal  Ueaoripuous  or  delineations. 

The  religion  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Greek 
incited  him  to  fill  his  temples  with  statues  of  gods, 
and  with  the  busts  of  heroes  and  of  patriots.  The 
Greek  artist  was  scrupulously  trained  to  the  study 
of  the  human  form,  with  special  reference  to  its 
representation  in  art.  But  the  Jew  was  forbidden 
to  make  any  image  or  likeness  or  symbol  of  Di- 
vinity, The  prohibition,  though  primarily  con- 
fined to  Deity,  could  not  but  affect  the  whole  edu- 
cation in  art ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
was  no  Jewish  art,  —  that  paintings  and  statues 
were  unknown, — that  Solomon's  Temple  was  the 
single  specimen  of  pure  Jewish  architecture  of 
which  there  is  any  history.  Probably  even  that 
was  Phoenician,  or,  as  some  think,  Persian. 

But  when  men  have  not  formed  the  habit  of 
representing  external  things  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  they  do  not  observe  them  closely.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  there  is  nothing 
which  was  at  any  time  said  by  the  common 
people,  or  by  their  teachers  and  rulers,  and  that 
nothing  fell  out  upon  his  trial,  among  Eoman 
spectators,  and  nothing  in  the  subsequent  history, 
which  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  personal 
appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

We  know  not  whether  he  was  of  moderate  height 
or  tall,  whether  his  hair  was  dark  or  light,  whether 
his  eyes  were  blue,  or  gray,  or  piercing  black. 
We  have  no  hint  of  mouth  or  brow,  of  posture, 
gesture,  or  of  those  personal  peculiarities  which 
give  to  every  man  his  individual  look.  All  is 
blank,  although  four  separate  accounts  of  him 
were  written  within  fifty  years  of  his  early  life. 
He  is  to  us  a  personal  power  without  a  form,  a 
name  of  wonder  without  portraiture.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  conventional  head  of  Christ,  which 
has  oome  down  to  us  through  »the  schools  of  art, 
T>ut  it  is  of  no  direct  historic  value. 

The  early  Fathers  were  divided  in  opinion, 
Hvhether  our  Lord  had  that  dignity  and  beauty 
•which  became  so  exalted  a  person,  or  whether  he 
nvas  uncomely  and  insignificant  in  appearance. 


Both  views  appealed  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  Messiah:  "Thou  art 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men;  grace  is  poured 
into  thy  lips;  therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  for- 
ever. Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  0  most 
Mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty."  (Psalm 
xlv.  2,  3.) 

On  the  other  hand:  "Who  hath  believed  our 
report?  And  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed? For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a 
tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground ; 
he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  and  when  we 
shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  him,"  (Isaiah  liii.  1,  2.) 

As  men  adhered  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
and  like  passages,  they  formed  their  theory  of 
Christ's  personal  appearance.  During  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  poor 
and  despised  Christian  found  it  pleasant  to  believe 
that  his  Master  was,  though  very  God,  yet  as  in- 
significant outwardly,  and  as  wretched,  as  the 
most  vulgar  of  his  disciples.  But  when  Christi- 
anity began  to  triumph,  and  to  hold  the  sceptre 
of  government,  it  was  very  natural  that  its  votaries 
should  desire  to  give  to  its  founder  a  more  regal 
aspect.  St.  Jerome  inveighed  against  the  earlier 
view,  contending  that,  had  our  Lord  not  carried 
a  truly  Divine  countenance,  his  disciples  would 
not  qp  implicitly  have  obeyed  and  followed  him  at 
his  first  call.  It  was  not  far,  probably,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  famous 
letter  was  forged,  purporting  to  have  been  written, 
by  Publius  Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Pilate,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Jesus,  of.  which  we  shall  soon 


It  is  plain,  from  a  comparison  of  passages,  that 
his  gentle  and  attractive  manners,  which  made 
him  accessible  to  the  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the 
despised,  were  accompanied  by  an  imperial  man- 
ner which  none  ever  presumed  upon.  Indeed,  we 
have  incidental  mention  of  the  awe  which  he  in- 
spired, even  in  those  who  had  the  right  to  inti- 
mate familiarity.  '*And  none  of  the  disciples 
durst  ask  him,  Who  art  thou  ?  knowing  that  it  was 
the  Lord."  All  three  of  the  synoptical  Gospels 
mention  the  effect  produced  by  his  bearing  and 
by  his  answers  to  vexatious  questions.  "And 
after  that,  they  durst  not  ask  him  any  question  at 
ail,"  .... 

There  is  a  poor  kind  of  dignity,  that  never  al- 
lows itself  to  be  excited,  that  is  guarded  against 
all  surprises,  that  restrains  the  expression  of  sud- 
den interest,  that  holds  on  its  cold  and  careful  way 
as  if  superior  to  the  evanescent  moods  of  common, 
men.  Such  was  not  Christ's  dignity.  No  one 
seemed  more  a  man  among  men  in  all  the  inflec- 
tions of  human  moods  than  did  Jesus.  With  the 
utmost  simplicity  he  suffered  the  events  of  life  to 
throw  their  lights  and  shadows  upon  his  soul.  He 
was  "grieved,"  he  was  "angry,"  he  was  "sur- 
prised," he  "marvelled."  In  short,  his  soul 
moved  through  all  the  moods  of  human  experi- 
ence ;  and  while  he  rose  to  sublime  communion 
with  God,  he  was  also  a  man  among  men;  while 
he  rebuked  self-indulgence  and  frivolity,  he  cheer- 
fully partook  of  innocent  enjoyments ;  while  he 
denounced  the  insincerity  or  burdensome  teach- 
ings of  the  Pharisees,  he  did  not  separate  himself 
from,  their  society  or  "from  their  social  life,  but 
even  accepted  their  hospitality,  and  his  dinner  dis- 
courses contain  some  of  his  most  pungent  teachings. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  those  views  of  Christ 
which,  through  the  unfolding  process  of  his  life 
and  teaching,  developed  at  length,  in  the  Apostles' 
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minds,  to  the  full  and  clear  revelation  of  Divinity. 
We  have  sketched  him  as  he  must  have  appeared 
during  his  ministry,  when  men  were  gazing  upon 
him  in  wonder,  thinking  that  he  was  uthar  prophet," 
or  *•  Elijah,"  or  that  Messiah  "that  should  come." 
We  must  not,  then,  take  with  us,  in  following 
out  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  conception  of  a  formid- 
able being,  terrible  in  holiness.  We  must,  clothe 
him  in  our  imagination  with  traits  that  made  little 
children  run  to  him  ;  that  made  mothers  long  to 
have  him  touch  their  babies  ;  that  won  to  him  the 
poor  and  suffering  ;  that  made  the  rich  and  influ- 
ential throw  wide  open  the  doors  of  their  houses 
to  him  ;  that  brought  around  him  a  company  of 
noble  women,  who  travelled  with  him,  attended  to 
his  wants,  and  supplied  his  necessities  from  their 
own  wealth  ;  that  irresistibly  attracted  those  other 
women,  in  whom  vice  had  not  yet  destroyed  all 
longing  for  a  better  life  ;  that  excited  among  the 
learned  a  vehement  curiosity  of  disputation,  while 
the  unlettered  declared  that  ne  spake  as  one  having 
authority.  He  was  the  great  Master  of  nature, 
observing  its  laws,  laying  all  his  plans  in  conso- 
nance with  the  fixed  order  of  things  even  in  his 
miracles  ;  seeming  to  violate  nature,  only  because 
he  knew  that  nature  is  not  only  and  alone  that 
snmll  circle  which  touches  and  includes  physical 
matter,  but  a  larger  province,  enclosing  the  great 
spiritual  world,  including  God  himself  therein. 


**TEE  SEPULCHRE   IJT  THE 

...  1.  There  is  a  sepulchre  in  every  garden. 
We  are  ail  of  us  in  this  life  seeking  for  beauty  and 
seeking  for  joy,  following  the  blind  instincts  of  our 
nature,  every  one  of  which  was  made  to  point  up 
to  something  higher  than  that  which  the  present 
realizes.  We  are  often,  almost  without  aim,  with- 
out any  true  guidance,  seeking  to  plant  this  life 
so  that  it  shall  be  to  us  what  a  garden  is.  And 
we  seek  out  the  fairest  flowers,  and  will  have  none 
but  the  best  fruits.  Striving  against  the  noxious 
weed,  striving  against  the  stingy  soil,  striving 
against  the  inequalities  of  the  season,  still  these 
are  our  hope.  Whatever  may  be  our  way  of  life, 
whatever  may  be  the  instrumentalities  which  we 
employ,  that  which  we  mean  is  Eden.  It  is  this 
that  they  mean  who  seek  the  structures  of  power, 
and  follow  the  leadings  of  ambition.  This  they 
mean  who  dig  for  golden  treasures,  not  to  see  the 
shining  of  the  gold,  but  to  use  it  as  a  power  for 
fashioning  happiness.  They  who  build  a  home 
and  surround  themselves  with  all  the  sweet  en- 
joyments of  social  life  are  but  planting  a  garden. 
The  scholar  has  his  garden.  The  statesman,  too, 
has  a  fancied  Eden  with  fruit  and  flower.  The 
humble,  and  those  that  stand  high,  are  all  of  them 
seeking  to  clothe  the  barren  experiences  of  this 
world  with  buds  that  blossom,  blossoms  that  shall 
bear  fruit.  No  man  sees  the  sepulchre  among  his 
flowers,  There  shall  be  no  lurking  corner  for  the 
tempter,  overleaping  the  wall  of  their  happiness, 
to  hover  around  their  fair  paradise  i  There  shall 
be  nothing  there  that  shall  represent  time,  and 
decay,  and  wickedness,  and  sorrow!  Man's  un- 
instructed  idea  of  happiness  in  this  life  is  that  of 
a  serene  heaven  without  a  cloud  —  a  smooth  earth 
without  a  furrow  —  a  fair  sward  without  a  rock. 
It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  men,  the  world 
over  (and  it  makes  no  difference  what  their  civili- 
zation is,  what  their  culture,  or  what  their  teach- 
ing), that  they  shall  plant  their  garden,  and  have 
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flowers  without  thorns,  summer  withont  a  winter*, 
a  garden  without  a  rock,  a  rock  without  a  sepul- 
chre J 

It  makes  very  little  difference  that  we  see  other 
man's  delusions.  Nay,  we  stand  upon  the  wall  of 
our  particular  experience,  as  upon  the  walls  of  a 
garden,  to  moralize  upon  the  follies  of  other  men. 
And  when  they  have  their  hands  pierced  in  pluck- 
ing their  best  fruits,  when  disappointments  come 
to  their  plantings,  we  wonder  thai  they  should  be 
so  blind  as  to  expect  that  this  world  could  have 
joys  without  sorrows,  or  sunshine  without  storms. 
We  carry  instructions  to  them,  and  comfort  them 
with  the  talk  that  this  life  is  short  and  full  of  afflic- 
tion; we  speak  to  them  of  the  wreaths  to  be  worn 
by  those  who  bear  sorrows ;  and  yet  we  go  as 
fondly  and  expectantly  to  our  dream  of  hope  as 
ever.  Ah !  it  was  the  cradle  of  your  neighbor 
that  was  left  empty,  and  not  your  own  I  That  fair 
blossom  that  was  picked  was  plucked  from  th.e 
next  household  1  You  turn  with  even  more  than 
your  wonted  infatuation  to  your  own  cradle,  to 
rejoice  in  its  security.  It  shall  never  be  desolate! 

The  experience  "of  every  fresh  mourner  is,  **I 
knew  that  Death  was  in  the  world,  but  1  neve*r 
thought  that  my  beloved  could  die."  Every  one 
that  comes  to  the  grave  says,  coming.  "I  never 
thought  that  I  should  bury  my  heart  here." 
Though  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  it  hath, 
been  so ;  though  the  ocean  itself  would  be  over- 
flowed if  the  drops  of  sorrow  unexpected  that  have 
flowed  should  be  gathered  together  and  rolled  into 
its  deep  places ;  though  the  life  of  man,  without 
an  exception,  has  been  taken  away  in  the  midst 
of  his  expectations,  and  dashed  with  sorrow,  yet 
no  man  learns  the  lesson  taught  by  these  facts, 
and  every  man  lays  out  his  paradise  afresh,  and 
runs  the  furrow  of  execution  around  about  it,  and 
marks  out  its  alleys  and  beds,  and  plants  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  cultures  them  with  a  love  that  sees 
no  change  and  expects  no  sorrow  [ 

No  man  means  to  have  anything  in  his  paradise 
but  flowers  and  fruits.  If  there  is  a  rock  in  it,  it 
is  only  a  rock  for  shadow  and  coolness,  or  a  rock 
for  decoration  and  beauty.  No  man  will  have  a 
garden  with  a  sepulchre  in  it.  Tour  garden  has 
no  sepulchre  in  it.  If  you  are  young  and  fresh, 
if  you  are  beginning  life,  you  will  hear  this  ser- 
mon as  a  poetic  descant,  as  a  tender,  musing 
homily.  In  the  opening  out  of  your  expectant 
wealth  and  life  it  is  all  garden-like,  but  no  sep- 
ulchre is  there!  There  is  no  open  mouth  of  con- 
suming bankruptcies;  there  are  no  disappoint- 
ments, miscalculations,  and  blunders  that  bring 
you  to  the  earth ;  there  is  no  dismaying  of  ambi- 
tion—  no  thwarting  or  turning  back  of  all-en- 
compassing  desires.  There  is  fresh  dew  on  the 
leaf,  and  rain  at  the  root,  and  in  your  mind  a  full 
expectation  that  your  garden  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

And  thus  men  live  as  they  have  lived,  every  man 
making  his  life  a  garden  planted ;  every  man  nay- 
ing,  "Flowers!  flowers!  flowers!  "  and  when  they 
cume,  every  man  saying,  "  They  shall  abide ;  they 
shall  blossom  in  an  endless  summer."  And  we  go 
round  and  round  the  secret  place,  the  central 
place  —  we  go  round  and  round  the  point  where 
in  every  man's  experience  there  is  a  sepulchre — 
and  we  heed  it  not,  and  will  not  know  it. 

2.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this  care  and  painstaking, 
there  is  no  garden  in  the  world,  let  it  be  as  beauti- 
ful as  it  may,  that  has  not  in  the  midst  of  it  a 
sepulchre.  When  we  sit  over  against  it  with  un- 
taught hearts,  we  find  out  what  we  would  act  per- 
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toit  ourselves  to  know  in  all  the  earlier  stages, 
though  it  was  there  all  the  time.  Every  one  of  us 
is  traveling  right  toward  the  grave.  I  mean  not 
the  extreme  of  life;  1  mean  not  that  common 
truth  that  every  man  Sa  born  to  die;  I  include 
that;  but  I  mean  that  every  man  has  a  sphere  of 
life  where  there  is  a  sepulchre  in  which  ail  that 
makes  his  life  valuable  to  him  while  he  yet  lives 
in  this  world  is  liable  to,  be  buried  and  hidden 
from  his  sight.  There  is  no  man  that  is  sure  of 
any  thing  except  of  dying  and  living  again.  "We 
eee  on  every  side  such  revelations,  such  changes, 
such  surprises,  such  unexpected  happenings  and 
events,  that  it  is  not  mere  poetical  moralizing  to 
say  that  mo  man  is  certain  of  any  thing  except 
death,  to  "be  succeeded  by  life. 

A  plow  is  coming  from  the  far  end  of  a  long 
field*  and  a  daisy  stands  nodding,  and  full  of  dew- 
dimples.  That  furrow  is  sure  to  strike  the  dai2?y. 
It  casts  its  shadow  as  gayly,  and  exbales  its  gentle 
breath  us  freely,  and  stands  as  simple,  and  radi- 
ant, and  expectant  as  ever;  and  yet  that  crushing 
furrow,  which  is  turning  and  turning  others  in 
its  course,  is  drawing  near,  and  in  a  moment  it 
whirls  the  heedless  flower  with  sudden  reversal 
under  the  sod  I 

And  as  is  the  daisy,  with  no  power  of  thought, 
so  are  ten  thousand  thinking,  sentient  flowers  of 
life,  blossoming  in  places  of  peril  and  yet  think- 
ing that  no  furrow  of  disaster  is  running  in  to- 
ward them— -that  no  iron  plow  of  trouble  is  about 
to  overtura  them.  Sometimes  it  dimly  dawns 
upon  us,  when  we  see  other  men's  mischiefs  and 
wrongs*  that  we  are  in  the  same  category  with 
them,  and  that  perhaps  the  siorms  which  have 
overtaken  them  will  overtake  us  also.  But  it  is 
only  for  a  moment,  for  we  are  artful  to  cover  the 
ear  and  not  listen  to  the  voice  that  warns  us  of  our 
danger. 

And  so,  although  every  man's  garden  is  planted 
without  a  sepulchre,  yet  every  man's  garden  has 
a  sepulchre,  and  lie  stands  near  it,  and  oitentimea 
lays  his  hand  upon  it,  and  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
it.  But  it  will  open.  No  man  will  ever  walk 
through  thislifeand  reverse  the  experience,  "Man 
that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full 
of  trouble."  It  comes  to  us  all ;  not  to  make  us 
sad,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  but  to  make  us 
sober ;  not  to  make  us  sorry,  but  to  make  us  wise ; 
not  to  make  us  despondent,  but  "by  its  darkness  to 
refresh  us,  as  the  night  refreshes  the  day  ;  not  to 
impoverish  us*  but  to  enrich  us  as  the  plow  enriches 
the  field — to  multiply  our  joy,  as  the  seed  is  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred-fold  by  planting.  Our  concep- 
tion of  life  is  not  divine,  and  our  thought  of  gar- 
den-making is  not  inspired.  Our  earthly  flowers 
are  quickly  planted,  and  they  quickly  bloom,  and 
then,  they  are  gone;  while  God  would  plant  those 
flowers  which,  by  transplantation,  shall  live  for- 
ever. 

S.  When,  then,  our  sorrow  comes,  when  we  are 
in  the  uninstructed  surprise  of  our  trouble,  when 
we  first  discover  this  sepulchre  in  our  garden,  we 
sit,  as  these  women  sat,  over  against  the  sepul- 
chre, seeing,  in  our  grief,  nothing  else  but  that. 
How  strangely  stupid  is  grief!  How  it  neither 
learns  nor  knows,  nor  wishes  to  learn  nor  know  I 
Grief  is  like  the  stamping  of  invisible  ink.  Great 
and  glorious  things  are  written  with  it,  but  they 
da  not  come  out  till  they  are  brought  out.  It  is 
not  until  heat  has  been  applied  to  it,  or  until  some 
chemical  substance  has  been  laid  upon  it,  that  that 
which  was  invisible  begins  to  come  forth  in  letter, 
and  sentence,  and  meaning.  In  the  first  instance 


we  see  in  life  only  death  —  we  see  in  change  de- 
struction. When  the  sisters  sat  over  against  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre,  did  they  see  the  two  thou- 
sand years  that  have  passed  triumphantly  away  I 
Did  they  see  any  thing  but  this  :  "  Our  Christ  is 
gone  *.  "  And  yet  your  Christ  and  my  Christ  came 
from  their  loss  ;  myriad,  myriad  mourning  hearts 
have  had  resurrection  in  the  midst  of  their  grief; 
and  yet  the  sorrowful  watchers  looked  at  the  seed- 
form  of  this  result  and  saw  nothing.  What  they 
regarded  as  the  end  of  life  was  the  very  prepara- 
tion for  coronation  ;  for  Christ  was  silent  that  he 
might  live  again  in  tenfold  power.  They  saw  it 
not.  They  looked  on  the  rock,  and  it  was  rock. 
They  looked  upon  the  stone  door,  and  it  was  the 
stone  door  that  estopped  all  their  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. They  mourned,  and  wept*  and  went 
away,  and  came  again,  drawn  by  their  hearts,  to 
the  sepulchre.  Still  it  was  a  sepulchre,  unpro- 
phetic,  voiceless,  lustreless. 

So  with  us.  Every  man  sits  over  against  the 
sepulchre  in  his  garden,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
says,  "It  is  grief;  it  is  woe;  it  is  immedicable 
trouble.  I  see  no  benefit  in  it.  I  will  take  no 
comfort  from  it."  And  yet,  right  in  our  deepest 
and  worst  mishaps,  often  and  often,  our  Christ  is 
lying,  waiting  for  resurrection.  Where  our  death 
seems  to  be,  there  our  Saviour  is.  Where  the  end 
of  hope  is,  there  is  the  brightest  beginning  of 
fruition.  Where  the  darkness  is  thickest,  there 
the  bright  beaming  light  that  never  is  to  set  is 
about  to  emerge. 

**  ROSE-CULTURE  —  FROM  NORWOOD. 

How  happy  are  proud  people!  No.  Rather 
how  happy  are  people  of  pride!  That  does  not 
hit  it  exactly. 

How  fortunate  are  people  witb  a  sovereign  self- 
esteem  !  I  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  ever  felt 
the  quality,  whether  pride  or  self-esteem.  Either 
of  them  covers  or  describes  that  peculiar  faculty 
which  inspires  in  men  the  sense  of  their  own 
being,  of  personal  worth,  of  eminent  selfness  — 
not  necessarily  selfishness. 

Why  are  they  fortunate  t  In  such  persons  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  central  content.  They  are  always 
consciously  right.  They  always  speak  aright. 
Whatever  they  do  is  right.  Whatever  they  own 
is  of  the  best.  Whatever  submits  itself  to  their 
protection  is  right.  Righteousness  is  the  very 
quality  of  their  experience.  Why  should  you 
reason  with  them?  It  is  cruel  and  useless  —  cruel 
to  disturb  such  profound  self-satisfaction  in  a 
world  not  too  much  given  to  happiness:  and  use- 
less, because  it  is  an  instinct,  not  a  conviction  — 
an  involuntary  feeling,  and  not  a  deduction,  of 
reason. 

But  not  all  of  this  tribe  of  self-esteem  are  so 
happy.  All  the  worse  for  them.  If  this  potent 
force  allies  itself  with  conscience,  the  possessor 
may  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to  be  in  bondage 
all  his  life.  Then  the  sense  of  ownership  and 
self-appropriation  acts  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of 
Duty. 

Agate  Bissell  could  not  be  said  to  have  pride  of 
character  so  much  as  Pride  of  Duty.  She  saw 
every  thing  in  the  light  of  duty,  and  she  measured 
duty  by  the  high  requisitions  of  an  intense  pride. 
Every  one  may  see  that  she  had  business  on  hand 
for  the  rest,  of  her  life.  Nothing  was  good  that 
had  not  in  it  some  relation  to  duty.  There  was 
no  good  in  the  beautiful,  unless  in  some  way  allied 
to  practical  duty.  Happiness,  springing  from 
duty,  was  not  altogether  to  be  condemned ;  yet  it 
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must  be  watched,  as  likely  to  take  the  temper  out 
of  the  cutting  edge  of  duty. 

There  was  no  member  of  Dr.  Wentworth's  fam- 
ily that  did  not  feel  the  pressure  of  honest  Agate's 
conscience,  and  respect  it,  too.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence that  her  good  sense  restrained  her  from  med- 
dling with  other  people's  consciences.  It  is  im- 
possible for  an  energetic  nature  to  move  about 
among  men  under  the  power  of  any  great  central 
faculty,  and  not  electrify  them.  You  may  carry  a 
torch  for  yourself,  but  cannot  keep  the  light  out 
of  other  people's  eyes. 

"  Rose,  have  you  put  away  your  night-clothes?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Are  you  sure  you  folded  them  up  and  laid 
them  in  their  proper  place  ?  " 

A  smile  came  over  Rose's  fair  face,  for  she  re- 
collected that  she  had  laid  them  on  a  chair  and 
not  under  the  pillow. 

"  Rose,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  do  things  right  as 
wrong.  Go  right  up  and  place  them  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  then  come  down  to  your  lesson." 
For,  Rose  was  already  a  proficient  with  the 
needle,  and  for  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  afternoon  she  was  under  Agate's  special  in- 
struction in  reading  and  writing.  But  on  Satur- 
day the  lessons  were  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Catechism.  Rose,  by  nature,  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones  who  obeyed  those  in  command,  and 
yet  always  had  her  own  way.  To  suppress  one 
tendency  was  only  to  open  another.  She  was  of 
a  nature  so  full  and  vital,  that  her  happiness 
seemed  little  checked  because  stopped  in  this  or 
that  direction. 

"  The  dear  child,"  said  Agate,  one  day,  to  Mrs. 
Polly  Marble,  "is  so  good  that  lam  afraid  she 
may  not  live.  If  she  should  die,  I  don't  think  the 
Doctor  would  be  good  for  much." 

« I  don't  think  you  need  take  on  *boufc  it,  Agate," 
said  Mrs.  Polly.  "  Mebbe  you'll  find  enough 
human  natur  in  her  to  suit  you,  afore  you  get 
through.  Fve  seen  just  such  children  before. 
There's  Hotehkiss  —  till  his  boy  was  ten  years 
old  he  was  so  good  that  his  folks  was  afeered  he 
waVt  long  for  this  world.  Ever  since,  tho*,  they 
have  felt  easier,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  critter 
that  had  his  full  share  of  total  depravify,  it  is 
that  Paul  Hotehkiss.  If  he's  ever  converted, 
tho',  he'll  be  a  smart  man,  especially  if  he  has  it 
thorough." 

"That  may  be  true,  Mrs.  Marble.  In  this 
world  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  appearances." 

"That's  just  what  I  say  to  my  deacon.  You 
know,  Miss  Agate,  that  there  never  was  a  kinder 
creetur  nor  a  better  man  than  he  is,  if  it  wa'n't 
for  that  wicked  levity.  After  all  I've  done  for 
him,  I  don't  see  that  he's  got  over  it  a  mite.  I 
tell  him  that  nobody  is  sure,  as  long  as  he  >s  livin' 
in  this  world  of  temptation.  When  a  man  is  safely 
in  his  coffin,  then  we  may  be  comfortable — that 
is,  if  he  had  a  hope." 

"  I  sometimes  think,"  said  Agate,  "that  I  should 
like  Rose  better,  if  she  had  a  little  more  — •  well, 
a  little  more  nature :  —  some  sparks  flung  off  now 
and  dien  makes  you  sure  there's  fire,  and  that  it 
is  not  all  ashes.*' 

"  Well,  I  really  think  I  shouldn't  trouble  my- 
self about  that.  Yon  can't  tell  by  the  way  a  bean 
comes  up  what  sort  of  leaves  it's  goin*  to  have 
afterwards.  Some  children  are  like  poke-weed. 
When  it  first  comes  up  it's  just  as  good  to  bile  as 
'sparagus.  But  in  a  few  weeks  it's  so  strong  it 
would  drive  ye  ont  of  the  house  if  you  was  to  put 


it  in  the  pot.  Now,  you  know  that  the  child  is 
depraved.  Everybody  is,  even  ministers  have  it, 
tho'  I  really  don't  see  but  that  grace  has  subdued 
it  in  Dr.  Buell.  Of  course  Rose  is  —  and  I 
shouldn't  worry  a  bit  if  I  was  you.  It'll  come 
out  in  time." 

"Mrs.  Marble,  if  there's  any  such  thing  as 
spoiling  her,  the  Doctor  will  do  it.  He's  the 
strangest  man  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Sometimes  I 
think  his  books  and  his  foreign  learning  have  un- 
settled his  religious  belief.  Would  it  not  be  dread- 
ful if  he  was  unsound  I  I  know  Dr.  Buell  don't 
think  so.  But  you  ought  to  hear  him  make  fun 
of  the  Catechism !  I  have  trouble  enough  with 
the  children  anyhow.  The  other  Saturday  morn- 
ing, after  I  had  got  through  the  questions,  Dr. 
Wentworth  called  Rose. 

"  *  Rose,  what  do  the  apple-trees  principally 
teach?' 

"  Rose  understands  her  father,  and  her  face 
looked  funny  all  over ;  but  she  turned  to  me  as  if 
she  didn't  want  to  make  fun  of  the  Catechism: 

**  *  Answer  him,  Rose,*  said  I,  'answer  your 
father?' 

"  And,  do  you  believe  it,  she  looked  at  him  with 
her  great,  full  eyes,  and  said : 

"  *  They  make  me  think  how  beautiful  God  IB  I ' 

"  The  Doctor  didn't  ask  her  any  more  questions, 
but  went  off  with  her  in  his  arms  down  into  the 
garden." 

"  Well,  Agate,  you  needn't  be  discouraged.  You 
know  you  have  the  promises.  Besides,  his  wife 
is  a  precious  woman ;  and  that's  in  your  favor." 

"It  would  almost  break  my  trubt  in  God,  if 
Rose  shouldn't  do  well.  No  —  nothing  will  ever 
do  that,  I  hope !  But  then  you  can't  have  such  a 
child  by  you  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  not  have 
your  heart  bound  up  in  her.  I  can  tell  you,  Mrs* 
Marble,  there's  more  dangerous  idols  than  those 
made  of  wood  and  stone." 

"A  good  deal  worse!  'Eyes  have  ihey,  brat 
they  see  not,'  saith  the  prophet.  Now,  them  idols 
that  have  pretty  eyes,  and  see  out  of  them  too,  is 
a  good  deal  more  to  be  fear'd.  I  tell  my  boys  eo, 
of  en." 

"  If  any  thing  could  spoil  Rose,  it  would  be  the 
creatures  the  Doctor  has  'round  her.  It  seems  to 
me  as"  if  he  contrived  to  pick  out  the  very  worst 
folks,  and  let  Rose  run  with  them.  There  is  that 
natural,  Pete  I  I  do  believe  Rose  would  go  from, 
me  to  him  any  day.  The  Doctor  lets  him  carry 
her  about  the  meadows,  and  woods,  and  down 
through  the  swamp,  by  half-days  together." 

"  Well,  I'd  never  consent  to  that.  I'd  like  to 
see  Pete  Sawmill  about  my  house!  He'd  get  a, 
piece  of  my  mind  about  the  quickest !  He  don't 
do  her  any  good  1  ** 

"  The  Doctor  thinks  Pete  is  a  true  child  of  Na- 
ture. He  is  not  more'n  half-witted  anyhow.  But; 
the  fellow  is  curious  about  knowin'  all  sorts  of 
things  that  are  going  on  in  the  woods,  especially 
if  there  is  no  use  in  them.'* 

"  That's  what  I  tell  the  Deacon.  *  Deacon  Mar- 
ble/ says  I,  l  if  you  would  shove  out  of  ye  all  your 
knowins  that  ain't  worth  knowin',  and  then  fill  up 
with  sober  matter,  you  would  be  a  sight  better 
deacon,  and  a  better  man.* " 

"  That's  much  so  with  folks  in  general/' 

"Yes;  folks'  heads  is  pretty  much  like  their 
garrets,  where  all  the  rubbish  and  broken  things 
they've  no  use  for  down  stairs  are  stored  away," 

"  As  if  Pete  were  not  enough,  Tommy  Taft  is 
round  with  Rose,  and  Hiram  Beers  rides  her  out 
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every  chance  he  can  get.  There's  about  twenty 
people  in  this  town  that  seems  to  think  that  they 
own  Rose  I " 

Ko  other  person  could  be  allowed  to  say  these 
things  but  herself.  Should  a  neighbor,  or  one 
whom  she  less  confided  in  than  Polly  Marble,  in- 
dulge in  unfavorable  reflections.  Agate  would  soon 
enable  them  to  understand  that  they  were  med- 
dling with  affairs  that  did  not  concern  them. 

Kow  and  then,  however,  but  with  reserve,  she 
intioiated  to  Mrs.  Went  worth  her  fears  for  Hose's 
"bringing  up;"  for  if  there  was  one  thing  in 
this  whole  world  which  Agate  had  determined 
should  come  to  pass,  and  had  staked  her  life  on  it, 
it  wns  that  "Rose  should  grow  up  good  and 
pious  "" 

"Bo  see  that  child  !  She'll  be  stung  to  death, 
as  sure  as  she's  alive.  Rose,  Rose,  come  away 
from  those  bees  —  come  here  this  minute!  I  do 
believe  that  child  is  in  Iwtgue  with  ail  the  animal 
creation.  Nothing  is  afraid  of  her,  and  she  is 
afraid  of  nothing.  See  her  stepping  up  nearer 
an»l  nearer  to  those  hives  1  I  should  have  bad  as 
many  stings  stuck  into  me  by  this  time  as  a  baked 
ham  has  cloves  t  She  conies  home  with  her  pock- 
ets full  of  trash,  and  with  vines  hanging  about 
her  seek,  and  with  her  hands  full  of  bugs  and 
worms.  FTC  given  up  trying  to  manage  her.  It's 
in  berf  and  it  wiH  cotne  out.  If  y«*u  stop  her  at 
one  thing  she  just  goes  straight  off  to  another. 
AB$  sfeeTs  so  goed-nafcured  and  so  quiet  and  sweet, 
thai  y**®  never  think  it's  wiltulness,  but  she's  got 
her  father's  will  in  her,  if  it  is  covered  up.  She 
knows  what  she's  about." 

"Only  yesterday  I  was  sitting,"  said  her  mother, 
**  in  the  bow- window,  just  as  twilight  was  coming 
am,  with  niy  sewing  in  my  lap,  it  was  getting  too 
dark  to  see  well,  when  Rose  came  inarching  in: — 
*Ma,  I've  got  something  for  you! '  *  Bring  it  here, 
child/  said  I.  And  she  emptied  her  apron  into 
my  lap,  in  a  sober  and  satisfied  way.  Of  all  things 
in  this  world ;  it  was  a  great  to&d,  speckled,  fat 
— ugh  I  I  screamed  and  flounced  it  upon  the 
floor.  I  was  startled  in  good  earnest,  for  if  there 
is  any  thing  disgustful,  next  to  a  snzike,  or  a 
green  worm,  or  a  spider,  it  is  a  toad." 

"What  did  she  do?" 

"  Do  ?  She  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  — then 
demurely  picked  up  the  loathsome  creature  and 
walked  out  with  it,  I  spoke  so  sharply  that  I 
was  afraid  I  had  hurt  the  poor  child,  and  so  I 
went  out,  and  she  was  sitting  on  the  offset  laugh- 
ing all  over,  as  if  it  was  the  merriest  experience 
of  all  her  life! ?> 

Quite  unconscious  of  these  remarks,  the  object 
of  them,  a  chubby  child  of  six  years  old,  was 
standing  by  the  very  edge  of  the  shelf  on  which 
scores  of  hives  were  ranged.  Bees  were  flying 
out  with  great  activity,  and  coming  in,  swinging 
heavily  down,  with  laden  thighs.  At  first  a  few 
whirled  around  Rose  as  if  to  warn  her  off.  But 
seeing  at  a  glance  who  it  was,  and  reporting  the 
news  to  their  companions,  their  excitement  and 
curiosity  subsided,  and  the  child  was  suffered  to 
go  as  near  as  she  pleased  and  to  do  as  she  liked. 
If  one  lit  on  her  hand,  she  suffered  it  to  creep 
over  it  undisturbed.  Sometimes  an  in-flying  bee 
would  get  caught  in  her  hair ;  she  took  no  pains 
to  help  it  out ;  she  suffered  them  to  go  and  come 
as  they  would.  Sometimes  she  would  gather  fiow- 
ers  and  bring  them  toward  the  hives,  and  watch 
the  workers  as  they  eagerly  sought  the  honey. 

"  That  child  is  the  doctor's  own  self  in  petti- 
coats," said  Agate  BisselL  "I  believe  the  Doctor 


could  stuff  his  pockets  full  of  bees/*  said  his 
wife,  "and  they  would  be  contented.  But  if  I 
go  near  the  bee-shed,  the  angry  things  fly  at  me 
as  Rex  does  at  a  beggar.  They  know  1  am  afraid 
of  them.  They  dash  at  me  with  such  a  way,  that 
I  never  wait  to  see  what  they  mean  to  do,  and  so 
they  chase  me  fairly  out  of  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den." 

"I  wonder  the  Doctor  will  keep  them;  at  any 
rate  so  m;iny.  There  must  be  as  many  as  fifty 
hives,  and  more  coining  on." 

"  Oh,  it's  bis  music.  He  would  not  hear  a  word 
against  his  bees.  On  bright  days,  that  are  still 
and  warm,  he  lies  down  by  the  window  yonder,  on 
purpose  to  hear  them  hum  and  buzz.  And,  I  con- 
fess, if  I  am  only  safe  out  of  their  reach,  it  is  a 
pleasant  sound.  Though  1  do  not  want  them  to 
appropriate  him,  or  make  a  hive  out  of  his  hat. 
Do  you  know  he  looked  for  it  yesterday  a  half 
hour,  and  then  found  it  among  the  bees?  He  says 
Rose  carried  it  thither.  I  say  Rose's  father  did. 
But  the  Doctor,  you  know,  likes  pleasant  sounds, 
as  a  kind  of  mental  stimulus.  The  pleasure  of 
music,  he  says,  consists  in  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  it  excites  in  us.  I  don't  knuw  what 
bees  can  make  him  think  of.  But,  if  any  thing 
troubles  him  he  likes  to  get  where  he  can  hear 
the  bees,  and  then  he  seems  to  grow  quiet." 

"That  is  better  than  to  bmee  up  with  some 
things,"  said  Agate. 

"After  that  dreadful  surgical  case  he  came 
home  looking  like  a  dead  man.  His  face  was 
stern  and  ghastly.  He  couldn't  eat  on  that  day 
before  he  operated,  and  trembled  when  he  left 
the  house  like  a  leaf.  But  they  say  as  soon  as  he 
took  the  knife  his  hand  was  firm  and  his  body 
like  steel.  When  be  reached  home  I  could  not 
get  him  food  quick  enough—  he  almost  cried  for 
it,  and  was  sharp  and  peevish,  till  he  had  eaten 
enough,  which  I  thought  he  never  could  do,  and 
then  he  went  out  by  the  window,  where  he  could 
see  the  verbenas  and  the  beds  of  petunia,  and  the 
rows  of  gladiolus,  and  lay  down,  and  let  the  bees 
chant  to  him.  I  quite  forgave  the  creatures  their 
spite  at  me,  when  I  saw  how  much  comfort  he 
took.  After  a  while  he  fell  asleep,  and  woke  up  in 
half  an  hour  as  fresh  and  merry  as  he  always  is." 


TG»  A   FRESHMAN.  —  FROM  NORWOOD. 

Dr.  Went  worth,  to  whom  Barton  was  much  en- 
deared, went  aside  from  his  usual  habit,  and  gave 
him  some  advice. 

»*Barton,  I  am  sure  of  your  courses.  I  shall 
lose  faith  in  human  nature  if  you  do  not  hold  an 
honorable  career.  You  are  more  likely  to  break 
down  in  health.  You  are  too  fierce  in  pursuit, 
desperate  in  tenacity;  and  you  have  about  knowl- 
edge the  same  avariciousness  which  one  sees  in 
men  in  matters  of  money  —  an  insatiable  greed  of 
more,  to  which  money  is  only  like  fuel  to  fire.  Re- 
member, that  much  of  knowledge  is  growth,  not 
accumulation.  The  life  that  one  is  living  in,  is 
the  book  that  men  more  need  to  know  than  any 
other.  Never  outrun  health.  A  broken-down 
scholar  is  like  a  razor  without  a  handle.  The 
finest  edge  on  the  best  steel  is  beholden  to  the 
services  of  homely  horn  for  ability  to  be  useful 
Keep  an  account  with  your  brain.  Sleep,  food, 
air,  and  exercise,  are  your  best  friends.  Don't 
cheat  them,  or  cut  their  company.  Don't  fall  into 
the  vulgar  idea  that  the  mind  is  a  warehouse  and 
education  a  process  of  stuffing  it  full  of  goods. 
Don't  think  your  mind  to  be  a  pick-axe,  either, 
with  which  a  student  delves  like  an  Irishman 
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for  ore.  If  you  must  have  a  figure,  call 
it  a  sensitive  plate,  on  which  nature  forms  pic- 
tures. The  more  fine  the  surface  and  sensitive 
the  quality,  the  truer  and  better  will  be  the  knowl- 
edge. Do  not  study  for  ideas  alone,  but  train  for 
condition.  Get  and  keep  a  healthy  brain.  Keep 
it  fine.  Train  it  to  sharp  and  accurate  impres- 
sions. Give  it  lunge  and  vigor.  Make  it,  like  a 
mirror,  before  nature,  or  a  daguerrean  plate r 
Barton,  don't  mope.  Be  a  boy  as  long  as  you 
live.  Laugh  a  good  deal.  Frolic  every  day. 
Keep  up  high  spirits.  A  low  toi.-e  of  mind  is 
unhealthy.  There's  food  and  medicine  in  nerve. 
Quantity  and  quality  of  nerve  mark  the  distinc- 
tions between  animals  and  between  men,  from  the 
bottom  of  creation  to  the  top.  Now,  Barton,  if 
you  come  home  with  your  cheeks  sunken,  and 
with  your  eyes  staring  out  of  a  hollow  pit,  I  will 
disown  you.  Good-bye,  my  dear  fellow.  God 
bless  you,"  said  the  doctor,  at  the  same  time 
taking  Barton's  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  giving 
him  a  cordial  adieu,  which  Barton  felt  with  grate- 
ful warmth  at  his  heart  for  weeks  after. 

HENRY  WILSON. 

This  energetic  and  successful  statesman  was 
"born  in  Farmington,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
16th  day  of  February,  1812,  and  is  most  em- 
phatically a  self-made  man.  His  parents  being 
poor,  he  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  neighboring 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Knight,  and  his  hand 
and  heart  were  early  brought  to  battle  with 
hardship  and  adversity.  Mr.  'Wilsons  educa- 
tional advantages  were  as  limited  as  those  of 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  but,  like  him,  he  made 
amends  for  this  in  spending  his  evenings  in 
poring  over  useful  books.  He  most  fortunately 
had  access  to  the  well-stored  library  of  a  sister 
of  the  late  Judge  Woodbury ;  and  so  well  did 
he  make  use  of  it,  that  on,  reaching  the  age  of 
one-and-twenty,  he  had  read,  and  sometimes 
re-read,  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  of  English 
and  American  history,  together  with  the  then 
published  numbers  of  the  North  American  JRe- 
view.  On  completing  his  minority,  Mr,  "Wilson 
came  to  Boston,  and  thence  to  Natick,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  began  to  work  at  making 
shoes,  occupying  every  leisure  moment,  how- 
ever, in  storing  his  retentive  memory  with  the 
legislative  history  of  the  country,  for  even  then 
u  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  In 
1838  he  visited  Washington,  and  observing  there 
the  sale  of  some  slaves  at  auction,  swore  eternal 
hostility  to  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  South. 
This  is  the  whole  secret  of  his  political  life,  and 
to  this  every  thought  and  word  and  deed  of  it 
have  been  most  true.  On  returning  home,  Mr. 
Wilson  attended  school  some  time  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  studied  rhetoric,  mental 
philosophy,  and  Euclid ;  but  his  means  becoming 
exhausted  through  the  failure  of  a  friend,  he 
returned  to  Natick,  taught  a  "winter  school," 
and  then,  in  1838,  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  shoes  for  the  Southern  market,  in  which 
business  he  continued  for  ten  successive  years, 

In  1840  he  began  his  political  career,  as  a 
public  speaker  in  the  Harrison  campaign,  during 
which  he  made  more  than  sixty  addresses,  most 
of  which  were  of  telling  effect  against  his  oppo- 
nents. On  his  election  to  a  seat  in  the  Massa- 


chusetts Legislature,  the  same  year,  Mr.  "Wilson 
gave  his  attention  at  once  to  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary practice,  and  to  the  questions  before 
the  House ;  and  by  unwearied  devotion  to  busi- 
ness, soon  came  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
advocates  of  freedom  and  a  liberal  policy.  Three 
years  later,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate ; 
and  in  the  House,  two  years  after,  made  one  of 
the  ablest  speeches  against  slavery  ever  heard 
by  that  body.  In  1848  he  purchased  the  Boaton 
Republican,  which  he  conducted  with  signal 
ability  for  twenty-seven  months.  The  next 
year,  1849,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Free- 
soil  State  Committee,  and  became  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  that  party.  He  was  speaker  of 
the  State  Senate  in  1850  and  1851 ;  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  arid  defeated  in  1852; 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate, 
by  the  towns  of  Natick  and  Berlin,  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  where  he  made  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  speeches,  and  was  absent 
from  his  seat  but  once — and  that  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend — during  the  whole  of  the 
protracted  session.  In  1855,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected  to  serve,  during  the  unexpired  term  of 
Edward  Everett,  as  United  States  Senator ;  and 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year,  he 
visited  thirteen  of  the  States,  addressing  many 
large  audiences  on  the  questions  then  at  issue. 
The  year  following,  he  delivered  his  important 
Kansas  speech,  in  the  Senate,  but  made  a  higher 
record  even  in  his  admirable  reply  to  a  challenge 
from  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina. 
Re-elected  almost  unanimously  to  the  Senate  in 
1859,  he  made,  in  March  of  that  year,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  his  celebrated  speech  in  de- 
fence of  Northern  labor,  than  which  nothing 
more  effective  had  been  given  on  the  subject 
since  Webster's  masterly  reply  to  Colonel  Hayne. 
But  though  never  idle,  it  was  not  until  the 
opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  rebellion 
that  Mr.-  Wilson  fairly  began  to  set  himself  at 
work.  He  introduced  the  acts  for  the  employ- 
ment of  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers ;  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  ordnance;  for  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  privates,  &c.,  &c.  In  view 
of  his  untiring  industry  and  effective  labor  in 
this  national  crisis,  Mr.  Cameron  said  of  him,  in 
1862 :  "  No  man,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  whole 
country,  has  done  more  to  aid  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  preparing  the  mighty  army  now  under 
arms."  Some  idea  of  the  care  and  responsibility 
of  his  position  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  ten' thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-one  military  nominations  came  before 
him  for  decision  during  the  war.  In  addition 
to  his  senatorial  duties,  he  enlisted  two  thousand 
three  hundred  men  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 
.organized  the  Massachusetts  Twenty-second 
Regiment,  and,  as  its  colonel,  conducted  it  ta 
Washington.  But  during  these  incessant  labors^ 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
the  great  question  to  which  his  political  life  had 
been  consecrated.  In  1861  he  introduced  the 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  in  1862,  the  bill  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  colored  soldiers ;  in  1864,  the  bill 
for  paying  them,  and  also  that  for  freeing  their 
wives  and  children. 
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In  addition  to  a  vast  number  of  speeches,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  Personalities 
and  Aggressions  of  Mr.  Butter  (185$) ;  Defence 
of  the  Republican  Party  (1856);  Are  Working- 
men,  Stave*?  (1858);  The  Pacific  Railroad 
(1859) ;  The  Death  of  Slavery  u  the  Life  of  the 
Nation  (1864),  Mr.  Wilson  has  also  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  in  his 
History  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Measures  of  the 
Thirty  ^seventh  and  Thirty -eighth  United  States 
Congress  (Boston,  1865,  pp.  424),  in  which  he 
presents  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
various  bills  referring  to  slavery,  from  their 
introduction  to  the  final  issue — citing  the  ip- 
twsima  verba  of  the  speakers,  whether  favoring 
or  opposing  them.  In  1866  appeared  Military 
Measures  of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  a  work  on  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  army  during 
the  rebellion,  which  is  a  valuable  record  of  the 
noble  part  our  civil  leaders  bore  in  the  mighty 
conflict  we  have  just  passed  through. 

**  Hon.  Henry  "Wilson  was  re-elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1865,  and  again,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  in  1871.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussions  concerning 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
advocated  a  generous  yet  decisive  policy.  1 1  Let 
loyal  men  alone  assnme  control ;  let  the  freed- 
men  be  protected ;  let  the  governments  be  re- 
eomstracted  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  every 
citizen,  and  loyalty  to  the  Union."*  The  sys- 
tem of  peonage,  or  servitude  for  debt,  in  the 
territory  of  Hew  Mexico,  was  abolished  by  his 
efforts  In  1867;  and  that  same  year  he  instituted 
the  Congressional  Temperance  Society  at  Wash- 
ington. For  the  latter  act  he  was  given  a  pub- 
lic reception  at  Tremont  Temple  by  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  April  15.  Subsequently  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  South,  speaking  in  the  chief 
cities  between  Richmond  and  New  Orleans. 
Throughout  the  political  campaigns  of  1868  and 
1872,  he  also  delivered  many  hundred  addresses 
at  the  East  and  West. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr.  "Wilson's 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  his  friends  at 
Hatick,  October  27, 1865.  A  purse  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  and  many  articles  of  silver  were 
presented  to  his  lady.  Five  years  later  his  wife 
died,  May  21,  1870.  He  spent  the  summer  of 
1871  abroad,  viewing  the  social  and  political 
institutions  of  the  Continent.  He  received  the 
nomination  of  the  Eepnblican  party  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1872,  and  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  recent  works  of  Mr.  Wilson  comprise : 
Testimonies  of  American  Statesmen  and  Jurists 
to  the  Truths  of  Christianity,  an  address  to  the 
.  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Natick, 
which  was  printed  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  (Boston,  1867, 24mo.,  52  pages) ;  History 
of  the  Reconstruction  Measures  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses,  1865-8  (1868, 
12moM  467  pages),  an  invaluable  monograph  of 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States ;  and 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  8lave  Power 
in  America  (vol.  i.  1872 ;  8vo.,  370  pag-esX  The 

*  The  Life  and  Public  Service*  of  Ban.  ffenry  Wilson.  By 
Hon.  Thomas  Knssell,  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  and 
Kev.  Elias  Nason,  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  Mr.  Wilson :  pp. 
86^  Boston,  1872.  '  ** 


latter,  which  will  doubtless  constitute  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life,  has  already  won  the 
rank  of  a  standard  authority,  by  its  impartial 
spirit,  thoroughness  of  detail,  clearness  of  narra- 
tive, and  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose.  The 
first  volume  treats  of  the  growth  and  power  of 
Slavery  from  its  introduction  into  Virginia  in 
1620,  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
as  a  Slave  State  in  1845.  Volume  second, 
which  is  to  follow  speedily,  will  relate  the 
ominous  events  and  political  struggles  that  con- 
vulsed the  country  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861 ;  while  the  third  and  concluding  vol- 
ume will  be  devoted  to  that  series  of  measurea 
which  overthrew  Slavery,  destroyed  the  Slave 
Power,  and  reconstructed  the  Union  on  the 
basis  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  to  all* 

WILLIAM  G.  T.  SHEBB 

Was  born  in  Acton,  Massachusetts,  Jane  21, 
1820.  He  received  his  collegiate  education  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he  graduated 
in  1839.  He  then  pursued  a  course  of  theolo- 
gical studies  at  Andover  Seminary,  graduating 
at  that  institution,  in  1843  ;  next  became  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  in  1845,  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  held  this  situation 
for  seven  years,  when  he  became  Professor  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric-  in  Auburn  Theological  Semin-. 
ary.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  so  employed  for 
eight  years,  when,  in  1862,  he  was  called  to  New 
York,  as  associate  minister  with  Dr.  Spring,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Brick  Church.  In  1864,  he 
became  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  New  York  city. 
Besides  contributing  articles  to  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra*  and  publishing  various  occasional 
discourses,  Dr.  Shedd  has  edited  Coleridge's 
works,  with  an  introductory  essay  (New  York, 
1853) ;  Augustine^s  Confessions,  with  an  intro- 
duction (Andover,  1800) ;  translated  from  the 
German,  Theremins^  Rhetoric  (New  York,  1850, 
and  Andover,  1859),  and  Guericke '«  Church 
History  (Andover,  1857).  He  has  also  published 
a  volume^  of  Discourses  and  &vays  (second 
edition,  Andover,  1862) ;  Lectures  upon  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  which  have  also  reached 
a  second  edition  (Andover,  1862),  and  A  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine  (2  vpls.,  8vo.,  1864) 
—  republished  in  Clarke's  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  Edinburgh. 

Of  this,  perhaps  his  most  important  work, 
an  accomplished  reviewer  gives  the  following 
account :  — 

u  In  the  introduction  to  these  volumes,  Pro- 
fessor Shedd  presents  a  careful  survey  of  the 
ground  which  he  intends  to  traverse,  marking 
out  its  boundaries  and  limitations,  defining  its 
exact  position  in  regard  to  historical  science  in 
general,  and  explaining  the  methods  which  he 
shall  follow  in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
According  to  his  preliminary  statements,  the 
history  of  Christian  doctrine  presents  a  very 
transparent  and  beautiful  specimen  of  an 
historic  evolution.  The  germ  of  the  process 
is  the  dogmatic  material  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
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tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  set 
forth  the  entire  rudimental  substance  of  Chris- 
tian theology ;  but  this  body  of  doctrine  was  by 
no  means  fully  comprehended  by  the  thinking, 
speculative  minds  in  the  primitive  Church.  The 
scientific  comprehension  of  the  essential  faith  is 
a  gradual  process;  the  expanded  creed  bursts 
out  of  the  narrower,  by  natural  methods  of 
growth ;  each  generation  of  believers  contri- 
butes its  share  to  the  formation  of  the  common 
creed;  and  hence  dogmatic  history  describes 
the  development  of  revealed  truth,  through  the 
successive  acts  of  the  universal  Church  to  under- 
stand its  meaning,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
integral,  harmonious,  and  consistent  character,  in 
opposition  to  critical  suggestions  and  inquiries, 
and  to  the  open  assaults  of  scepticism.  With 
this  idea  of  history,  the  investigation  possesses 
all  the  advantages  that  arise  from  the  theory  of 
organic  connections,  while  it  is  protected  from 
the  naturalism  which  often  infects  this  branch 
of  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  thoughts  and 
judgment.  Preserving  the  distinction  between  a 
creation  and  an  evolution,  the  historical  is 
called  to  do  justice  both  to  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural  elements  of  his  subject — to  the 
creative  energy  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
existence,  and  to  the  finite  development  which 
is  the  condition  of  progress.  In  pursuance  of 
these  principles,  Professor  Shedd  arranges  his 
matter  into  several  divisions :  the  first  comprising 
the  influence  of  philosophical  systems  upon  the 
construction  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  the  second, 
embracing  the  history  of  apologies,  or  defences 
of  Christianity;  the  third,  devoted  to  the 
history  of  individual  doctrine;  the  fourth,  to 
the  history  of  creeds;  and  the  fifth,  to  bio- 
graphic history  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
doctrines.  "Without  pretending  to  philosophical 
impartiality,  or  indifference  to  the  various 
theories  which  he  brings  under  review,  Pro- 
fessor Shedd  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
fairness,  learning,  and  ability,  and  produced  an 
instructive  work,  which  will  command  the  re- 
spect of  scholars,  however  widely  they  may 
differ  from  his  conclusions."* 

**  Besides  editing  the  Gospel  of  Marie  in  the 
American  edition  of  Lange**  Commentary^  Dr. 
Shedd  has,  in  recent  years,  prepared  several 
other  valuable  contributions  to  theological  Mt- 
erature.  These  works  comprise:  A  Treatise 
on  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  (1867), 
which  has  passed  through  eight  editions,  and 
been  republished  in  Edinburgh;  and  Sermont 
to  the  Natural  Man,  1871.  "The  purpose  (of 
the  latter)  is  psychological,"  states  its  author. 
"I  would,  if  possible,  anatomize  the  natural 
heart.  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  the  Gosprel  unless 
the  Law  has  been  applied  with  clearness  and 
cogency.  At  the  present  day,  certainly,  there 
is  far  less  danger  of  erring  in  the  direction  of 
religious  severity,  than  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ligious indulgence." 


DAVID  A.  HAESHA. 

David  Addison  Harsha  was  born  in  Argyle, 
"Washington  county.  New  York,  September  15, 
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1827.  After  receiving  a  thorough  classical 
education,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  study 
of  theology  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  chronic 
bronchial  affection,  he  never  entered  the  minis- 
try. He  has  passed  the  most  of  Jhis  time,  thus 
far,  among  the  beantiful  rural  scenery  of  his 
native  town,  engaged  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of 
literature.  In  1851  he  commenced  authorship,  by 
the  publication  of  a  small  work  entitled  Thoughts 
on  the  Love  of  Christ.  This  was  followed,  in 
1852,  by  Christ  and  Crucified,  and  ImmanneVs 
Land.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published 
Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim.  In  1856,  these  reli- 
gious treatises  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Heavenly  Token,  a  Gift-Book 
for  Christians,  of  which  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  sold.  In  1854,  h's  Lives  of 
Eminent  Orators  and  Statesmen  was  published 
by  Mr.  Scribner,  New  York,  in  an  ootavo  vol- 
ume. This  work  has  been  widely  used,  es- 
pecially as  a  text-book.  In  1856,  Mr.  Harsha 
published,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  a  sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Charles  Sumner,  with  his  great 
Speech  on  Kansas.  This  volume  was  hastily 
prepared  and  published  a  few  months  after  the 
brutal  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate 
chamber;  eight  thousand  copies  of  the  work 
were  speedily  sold.  In  1857,  was  published,  by 
Messx-s.  Derby  &  Jackson,  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Harsha's  Library  of  Christian  Authors,  contain- 
ing The  Life  and  Choice  Works  of  Imac  Watts,  Z>. 
D.  The  stereotype  plates  of  this  work  have  since 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  series  is  proposed 
to  be  continued  to  four  volumes,  to  comprise  the 
best  works  of  eminent  divines,  from  the  period  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  to  Robert  Hall,  of  the  present 
century.  In  1864,  Mr.  Harsha  published  another 
devotional  work,  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,,  a  Guide 
to  the  Saviour  (Chicago,  12mo,  528  pages), 
which,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been  well 
received  by  a  large  class  of  readers.  A 
later  work  of  Mr.  Harsha  is  The  Life  of 
PKilip  Doddridge,  D.D.,  with  Notices  of  some 
of  his  Contemporaries,  and  Specimens  of  his 
Style  (12mo,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York). 
This  has  been  speedily  followed  by  the  Lwes 
of  Bunyan  and  Baxter,  in  two  volumes,  uni- 
form with  the  Life  of  Doddridge.  Mr.  Harsha 
is  also  author  of  a  Life  of  J£ev.  George  White- 
field^  with  his  Select  Wor"ks  (12mo);  a  Life 
of  Mev*  James  Hervey,  with  his  Select  Writings 
(12mo) ;  a  Life  of  lie®.  Abraham  Booth,  with  Ms 
Select  Works  ;  a  Manual  of  English  Sacred  Litera-- 
ture^from  the  period  of  John-  Knox,  to  the  present 
time  (12mo) ;  and  editor  of  Devotional  Thoughts, 
selected  from  the  "best  Christian  Authors,  <fec., 
all  of  which  are  recent  works.  Mr.  Harsha 
has  also  been  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on 
The  Golden  Age  of  English  Literature  ;  or,  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Addison  ;  besides,  he  is 
a  regular  correspondent  of  one  or  two  leading 
republican  newspapers,  and  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  magazines,  reviews,,  &c. 

FEEDERIC      DAN  HUNTZNGTOK 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  was  born  in  H&dley, 
Massachusetts,  May  28,  1819.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman.  The  son  was  educated  at  Amherst 
College,  where  he  graduated  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class,  in  1839.  He  then  passed 
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three  years  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
and  on  the  completion  of  this  course,  in  1842, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  a  position  in  which  lie  remained 
till  1855,  whe.n  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the 
newly  founded  Plummer  Professorship  of  Chris- 
tian Morals,  at  Harvard  College,  and  was  made 
university  preacher  of  that  institution. 

In  1856,  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Ser- 
mon* to  the  People,  which  has  passed  through 
numerous  editions.  The  tone  of  this  series  of 
discourses  was  at  once  philosophical  and  practi- 
cal, of  an  earnest,  sympathetic,  manly  piety, 
calling  for  a  deeper  spirituality,  uto  give  vitality 
to  our  professions,  energy  to  our  efforts,  sanctity 
to  our  faith,  and  unconquerable  constancy  to 
our  will."* 

During  the  four  following  years,  the  author's 
theological  views,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
duction as  Plummer  Professor,  had  been  nom- 
inally Unitarian,  underwent  so  decided  a  change 
that,  after  the  publication,  in  1860,  of  a  second 
series  of  sermons,  twenty-five  in  number, 
marked  by  the  same  high  characteristics  as  the 
former,  entitled  Uhrutian  Believing  and  Lw- 
mg,  in  which  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  distinctly  avowed,  he  felt  con- 
strained, from  motives  of  honor,  to  resign  his 
position  in  the  college.  His  resignation,  at  first 
declined,  was  subsequently  accepted,  and  he 
very  soon  received  a  call  fromEmanuel  Church, 
a  Bewly  formed  Episcopal  organization  of  Bos- 
ton. In  September  of  the  same  year,  1859,  he 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  and  ats  once 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 

Besides  the  two  volumes  of  discourses  already 
mentioned,  Dr.  Huntington  .has  published  a 
course  of  eight  lectures,  delivered  before  the 
Graham  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  in  a  volume 
entitled  Human  Society  ;  Its  Providential  Btruc- 
twre,  Relations,  and  Offices  (New  York,  1860); 
Home  and  College,  a  public  address  delivered  in 
the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  March,  1860,  presenting  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  college  experience,  in 
reference  to  its  perils  and  successes,  with  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  peculiar  virtues  of  home 
training;  and  has  written  largely  for  the  reli- 
gious periodicals,  the  Christian  Examiner,  the 
Christian  Register,  the  Monthly  Religious  Mag- 
asine  and  Independent  Journal,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  a  time.  He  has  also  edited  or  written 
introductions  for. various  works,  including  seve- 
ral books  of  a  religious  character  by  the  Rev. 
William  Mountford,  as  "Martyria,"  "Euthana- 
sy,"  "  Christianity  the  Deliverance  of  the  Soul 
and  its  Life;"  Archbishop  Whately's  u Chris- 
tian Morals ;"  the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bieker- 
steth's  "Rock  of  Ages,  or  Scriptural  Testimony 
to  the  One  Eternal  Godhead  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  with  two 
selections  of  religious  poetry,  entitled  Hymns 
of  the  Ages,  being  selections  from  Lyra  Catho- 
lica,  Germanic®  Apo&tolica,  and  other  sources, 
and  Lyra  Domestic^  translated  from  the  Psal- 
tery and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  by  Richard 
Massie,  with  additional  selections.  He  has  also 
edited  a  volume,  Religious  and  Moral  Sentences, 

*  Sermon  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit 


culled  from  the  Work*  of  ShaTcvpeare,  compared 
with  Sacred  Passages  from  Holy  Writ. 

In  January,  1861,  Dr.  Huntington  established, 
in  association  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  M. 
Randall,  a  magazine,  at  Boston,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  entitled 
The  Church  Monthly.  Its  object,  as  announced, 
is  to  represent  the  Church  "  fairly  in  its  Scrip- 
tural authority,  Evangelical  faith,  Catholic  spirit^ 
Apostolic  order,,  and  earnest  Missionary  ac- 
tivity," 

**  Dr.  JTuntmgton  edited  in  1865  Mim,  or, 
Hymns  of  Holy  Refreshment.  It  was  followed 
by  two  pamphlets :  Two  Ways  in  Religion,  1867 ; 
and  Lessons  for  the  Instruction  of  Children  in 
the  Divine  Life,  1868.  In  1872,  he  published^ 
volume  entitled,  Helps  to  a  Holy  Lent;  and  in 
1873,  a  practical  treatise,  Steps  to  a  Living  Faith. 
In  1869  Dr.  Huntington  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Central  New  York. 

JOHN  N.  NORTON. 

Bey.  Dr.  John  N.  Norton,  of  Virginia  de- 
scent, but  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
graduated  at  Geneva  College  (now  Hobart),  in 
1842,  when  he  delivered  the  Latin  salutatory 
oration,  arid  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
After  spending  three  years  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  York  City,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  by  Bishop  De  Lancey,  in  Trin- 
ity Church,  Geneva,  on  the  20th  of  July^l845. 
During  a  vacancy  in  the  rectorship  of  this  im- 
portant parish,  Mr.  Norton  took  charge  of  it 
for  a  short  period,  and,  after  serving  as  assistant 
minister  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rochester,  for 
six  months,  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, in  December,  1846 — a  post  which  he 
held  until  1870,  when  he  became  Associate  Rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Louisville.  His  first  book, 
entitled  Religion,  as  Seen  through  the  Church, 
was  published  by  Stanford  &  Swords,  in  New 
York,  in  1845.  and  consisted  often  church  stories, 
written  from  his  twelfth  to  his  sixteenth  year.  As 
it  was  issued  anonymously,  few  know  its  author. 

His  next  work  was  The  Boy  who  was  Trained 
up  to  "be  a  Clergyman,  which  appeared  from  the 
press  of  H.  Hooker,  in  1853.  The  first  edition 
was  sold  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  sixth  edition 
(an  enlarged  and  improved  one)  was  in  circu- 
lation in  1865.  This  book  was  followed  by 
two  others,  in  which  the  history  was  continued : 
Mill  Proof  of  the  Ministry,  published  by  Red- 
field,  in  1855 — now  in  its  third  edition — and 
Rockford  Parish,  from  the  press  of  Dana,  in 
1857 — now  in  its  second  edition. 

In  1856,  the  Church  Book  Society  published 
Mr.  Norton's  Life  of  Bishop  White,  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  biographies,  in  which  he  haa 
attempted  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  u  the  mil- 
lion," the  lives  and  characters  of  those  great 
and  good  men  who  had  before  been  known  to 
comparatively  few — because  the  world  has  had 
no  time  to  spend  in  reading  long-draw n  accounts 
of  all  who  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The 
idea  was  a  new  one,  and  the  effort  proved  not 
unsuccessful.  The  lives  of  Bishops  Griswold, 
Chase,  "Seabury,  Hobart,  Moore  of  Virginia, 
Dehon,  Gadsden,  Heber,  Ravenscroft,  Wain- 
wright^  Claggett,  Croes,  Heushaw,  Bowen, 
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Bass,  Stewart,  Provoost,  Wilson  of  Calcutta, 
and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  followed,  in  due 
order,  from  the  same  society ;  and  also  the  lives 
of  the  pioneer  missionaries,  Phelps  and  ISTash  ; 
and  of  General  Washington,  in  which  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country" 
was  portrayed.  The  Life  of  Washington  has 
been  widely  circulated,  not  only  among  the 
young,  but  in  the  army.  "  xVllerton  Parish"  was 
published  by  the  Church  Book  Society,  in  1864. 
In  1860,  H.  Hooker,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
Mr.  Norton's  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  David,  and, 
not  long  afterwards,  his  Short  Sermons.  The 
last  have  just  gone  to  a  tenth  edition  (1873). 
The  Life  of  Doctor  Franklin  appeared  in  1861, 
designed  to  vindicate  the  name  of  the  patriot 
and  philosopher  from  the  charge  of  infidelity. 
In  1864,  E.  P.  Button'  &  Co.  published  Mr. 
Norton's  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  in  which  he 
has  endeavored  to  do  simple  justice  to  this 
unpopular  and  much  abused  prelate.  A  number 
of  addresses  and  sermons,  delivered  on  various 
occasions,  have  been  published ;  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enumerate  them.  In  1863,  Mr. 
Norton  received  the  degree  of  B.  B.  from  his 
Alma  Mater. 

**The  later  works  of  this  author  are  The  Lay 
Reader,  and  Every  Sunday,  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons for  the  Christian  Year;  and  Milk  and" 
Honey,  a  volume  of  sermons  to  children. 

SAMUEL  MOSHEIM   SCHMUCKEE 

Was  born  at  Newmarket,  Virginia,  in  1823. 
His  father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  who,  in 
1826,  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  that  denomination  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania.  His  son  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  a  college  at  that  place^  and  at  Wash- 
ington College,  in  the  State,  where  he  graduated 
in  1840.  He  then  studied  theology  at  the 
Gettysburg  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  at 
Lewistown,  and  subsequently  at  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1848,  he  resigned  the  pulpit 
for  the  bar,  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1850.  After  several 
years  in  the  profession,  he  developed  a  taste  for 
literary  labor,  which  he  has  steadily  pursued. 
His  publications,  which  are  numerous,  are 
chiefly  in  history  and  biography.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  History  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Cath- 
erine //.,  Empress  of  JRimia;  The  Life  and 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  /.,  of  Russia; 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Hamilton; 
also  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  lives  of  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  John  O.  Fremont,  published 
at  intervals ;  Arctic  Explorations  an$  Discoveries 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  A  Life  of  Dr.  K  K 
Kane,  and  other  Distinguished  American  Ex- 
plorers; A  History  of  the  Mormons,  Religious, 
Social,  and  Political;  A  History  of  the  Modern 
Jews;  The  Public  and  Private  History  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  The  History 
of  the  Four  Georges,  Kings  of  England.  These 
subjects  have  been  well  selected  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  public,  and  the  long  list  is  proof 
of  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceived. 


**Br,  Sehmucker  began  A  History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  end  of  that  contest.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  work^May  12,  1863. 

WILLIAM   EEED  DEANE 

Was  born  August  21,  1809,  in  Mansfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, originally  a  part  of  the  first  purchase 
of  Taunton.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Beane,  Esq., 
who  died  July  15,  1871.  He  was  the  seventh, 
in  descent  from  John  Beane,  who  came  from 
Chard,  near  Taunton,  in  the  County  of  Somer- 
set, England,  about  1636,  and,  with  others  from 
that  vicinity,  settled  at  Cohannet,  changing  the 
Indian  name  to  Taunton,  in  regard  to  their 
"dear  native  country."  The  homestead  upon 
which  Mr.  Beane  was  born  has  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  family  for  several  generations. 
Rev.  Samuel  Beane,  his  uncle,  author  of  the 
History  of  Scitnate,  Massachusetts,  who  was  pas- 
tor of  the  second  parish  in  that  town  from  his 
first  settlement  there  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  also  born  on  this  old  homestead! 

Mr.  Beane  was  in  mercantile  life,  and  was  for 
many  years  of  the  firms  of  Cushing,  White  <fe 
Co.,  and  Beane,  Bradstreet  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
For  several  years  previous  to  1855,  he  was  the 
Boston  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Inquirer^ 
of  New  York,  and  an  occasional  writer  in  the 
Christian  Register,  and  other  periodicals  in 
Boston  and  vicinity.  He  has  published  a  Gene- 
alogical History  of  the  Leonard  Family,  the 
Watson  Family,  and  the  Deane  Family,  the 
latter  in  connection  with  John  Ward  Bean. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Few 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  has  held 
various  offices  in  that  society  since  its  forma- 
tion, and  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  its 
Register.  He  died  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  June  16, 
1871. 

AMOEY   BWIGHT   MAYO. 

The  Kev.  A.  B.  Mayo  was  born  in  Warwick, 
Mass.,  January  31,  1823.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
student  at  Amherst  College,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  leave  before  he  had  finish- 
ed the  usual  course  of  instruction.  He  subse- 
quently studied  theology  at  Medford,  Mass., 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  late  Br» 
Hosea  Ballon,  the  President  of  Tufts  College, 
Mr.  Mayo  was  ordained  a  preacher,  in  Boston,, 
July,  1846.  .He  then  was  established  as  pastor 
of  The  Independent  Christian  Society  in  Glouces- 
ter, Masa  There  he  continued  eight  years,  till 
1854^  when  he  removedta  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  in  a  similar  pastoral 
charge.  In  January,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Al- 
bany, New  York,  as  pastor  of  the  Bivision  Street 
Church  at  that  place,  and  afterwards  held  a  pas- 
torate in  Cmcinnati. 

•  He  has  published  several  works,  including 
two  volumes  of-  sermons,  entitled,  The  Moral 
Argument  for  the  Universal  Salvation  of  Mamr- 
Mnd  (1847),  and  Graces  and  Powers,  of  the 
Christian  Life  (1852).  Mr.  Mayo  married  Misa 
Sarah  C.  Edgarton,  alady  of  New  Knglancly  great- 
ly esteemed  for  her  intelligence  aad  .piety  ;  and 
after  her  .early  death,  published,  ,in,18£8,  a 
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morial  volume,  entitled,  Memories  of  Mrs.  8.  C* 
Mayo,  with  Selections  from  her  Writings.  In 
1858  he  married  Miss  Lucy  C.  Clarke,  a  sister 
of  the  well-known  author,  Grace  Greenwood^ 

In  1859,  Mr.  Mayo  published  a  volume  enti- 
tled, Symbols  of  the  Capital;  or,  Civilization  in 
New  York,  In  this  ingenious  work,  which  is 
written  in  a  spirited,  effective  style,  _the  author 
presents  in  a  series  of  chapters  his  views  on  the 
chief  influences  at  work  in  modern  society,  as 
the  topics  fire  suggested  u  by  the  institution*  of 
the  chief  State  in  the  Republic."  ult  is  a  sin 
cere  endeavor,"  he  adds,  in  his  preface,  "  to  aid 
the  young  men  and  women  of  our  land  in  their 
attempt  to  realize  a  character  that  shall  justify 
our  professions  of  republicanism,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  civilization  which,  in  becoming  national, 
shall  illustrate  every  principle  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity." 

Besides  these  volumes,  Mr.  Mayo  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  Universalist  Quarterly  Re- 
view ;  has  published  various  occasional  sermons 
and  addresses,  and  numerous  articles,  literary 
and  religions,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  the  Christian 
Inquirer,  the  Century,  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
etc.  His  later  works  have  been  chiefly  educa- 
tional. 

In  1872  Dr.  Mayo  removed  to  Springfield, 
Mass*,  and  he  is  now  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Unity  in  that  city. 

WHIIAH  B00NSETILLE   ALGER, 

Hie  Rev.  William  Rounseville  Alger  was  born 
in  1823,  in  Freetown,  Mass.  He  became  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Theological  school  in 
Cambridge  in  2847,  and  settled  the  same  year 
as  minister  of  a  Unitarian  society  at  Roxbury, 
removing  thence  to  a  similar  post  in  Boston,  in 
1855.  fie  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  from  Harvard  University,  in 
1852. 

He  published  A  Symbolic  History  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  in  an  eighteen-mo  volume,  in 
Boston,  in  1851.  In  1856,  he  became  widely 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  work  enti- 
tled The  Poetry  of  the  East.  This  is  a  series 
of  more  than  four  hundred  original  metrical  ver- 
sions of  the  thought,  sentiment,  and  fancy  of 
the  East,  derived  from  the  materials  presented 
in  the  records  of  the  different  Asiatic  Societies 
and  other  English,  Latin,  and  German  sources. 
The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  general  essay,  lt  An 
Introduction  to  Oriental  Poetry" — an  interesting 
and  elaborate  dissertation,  describing  the  char- 
acteristics of  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  poet- 
ry, and  presenting  an  account  of  all  the  chief 
translations  hitherto  made  from  those  ancient 
tongues  into  French,  German,  and  English.  A 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  book  was  pub- 
lished by  the  author  in  1856. 

Mr.  Aider's  chief  work,  the  result  of  much 
study  and  painstaking,  is,  A  Critical  History  of 
the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  Life,  with  a  Complete 
Bibliography  of  the  Subject.  In  its  patient 
thoroughness  of  research,  and  condensed  and 
exhaustive  arrangement  of  material,  it  may 
fairly  be  pronounced  a  monument  of  learned  in- 
dustry. The  bibliographical  appendix  contains 


descriptions  of  some  five  thousand  publications, 
arranged  in  chronological  order ;  and  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  perfect  repertory  of  the  literature 
of  its  great  theme. 

Mr  Al^er  has  also  edited,  with  an  Introduction 
(Boston,  °1858),  Studies  of  Christianity ;  or, 
Timely  Thoughts  for  Religious  Thinkers,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Martineau. 

**Mr  Alger  published  in  1867:  The  Friend- 
ships of  Women;  also,  The  Solitudes  of  Nature 
and  of  Man;  or,  The  Loneliness  of  Human  Life, 
dedicated  to  Rev.  James  Martineau.  Ihe  lat- 
ter contained  an.  entertaining  and  exhaustive 
section  on  the  u  Morals  of  Solitude,"  besides 
scholarly  sketches  of  lonely  characters,  from 
Confucius  and  Demosthenes  to  Byron  and 
Thoreau.  These  were  followed  by  a  volume  of 
Prayers  Offered  in  the  Massachusetts  Jlouse  of 
Representatives  during  the  Session  0/1868;  and 
by  two  pamphlets  in  1870:  End  of  the  World, 
and  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  The  Sword,  the  Pen, 
and  the  Pulpit:  A  tribute  to  Charles  Dickens. 
Mr.  Alger  has  in  preparation  a  life  of  the  late 
Edwin  Forrest,  tile  eminent  tragedian. 

JOSIAH    GILBERT    HOLLAND. 

Dr.  Holland  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass., 
.July  24,  1819.  He  commenced  life  as  a  physi- 
*cian,  but,  after  a  short  experience  of  practice,  re- 
moved to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  he  remained 
a  year,  filling  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools.  In  May,  1849,  lie  became  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  Un- 
der his  guidance  this  daily  paper  attained  a  high 
position  of  influence  throughout  New  England 
and  the  country  at  large.  In  1855,  Dr.  Holland 
published,  at  Springfield,  a  History  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  in  two  12mo  volumes.  Tins  was 
followed,  in  1857,  by  The  Bay-Path,  a  Tale  of 
New  England  Colonial  Life  (12mo,  pp.  418), 
written  "  with  the  belief  that  the  early  colonial 
life  of  New  England,  though  cramped  in  its 
creeds,  rigid  in  its  governmental  policy,  formal 
in.  its  society,  and  homely  in  its  details,  was 
neither  without  its  romantic  aspects  nor  its  he- 
roes, in  high  and  humble  position,  with  whose 
full  hearts,  independent  wills,  and  manly  strug- 
gles, the  largest  spirit  of  this  age  may  fully  sym- 
pathize." 

Bitter  Sweet,  first  published  by  the  author  in 
1858,  and  since  in  numerous  illustrated  and  oth- 
er editions,  is  a  poem  of  New  England  life.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  in  blank  verse,  of  a  some- 
what rugged  character.  The  book  opens  with 
a  picture  of  a  wild  November  storm,  raging 
around  a  country  homestead.  The  horrors  of 
the  night  are  however  alleviated  by  the  bright 
firelight  glowing  through  the  windows  of  the 
uold  red  farm-house,"  and  we  have  pleasant 
glimpses  of  some  of  its  inmates,  as  they  look  out 
from  the  ruddy  background  to  watch  and  spec- 
ulate on  the  elemental  strife.  We  are  soon  in- 
troduced within,  where  the  old  patriarch  Israel 
has  gathered  his  sons  and  daughters,  with  their 
children,  to  the  Thanksgiving  festival.  ^The 
chief  characters  are  sketched  and  named  in  a 
few  lines.  The  key-note  of  the  coming  argu- 
ment is  given  in  two  "  Songs/'  introduced  in  a 
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prelude.  The  composition  now  assumes  a  dra- 
matic form :  Ruth,  the  young  daughter  of  the 
ancient  house,  is  troubled  with  doubts  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  eviL  David  sets  forth  the 
need  of  discipline  to  strengthen  character,  and 
nerve  the  soul  for  the  execution  of  high  pur- 
poses, and  Ruth  is  gradually  convinced.  A 
"First  Episode1'  follows — a  scene  between  David 
and  Ruth  in  the  farm-house  cellar,  whither  they 
have  descended  in  quest  of  cider  and  apples. 

u  Sixteen  barrels  of  cider 
Ripening  all  in  a  row  n 

suggest  pleasant  pictures  of  the  orchard  and  the 
mill.  Ruth  describes  and  David  moralizes,  in  a 
pleasant,  quaint  octosyllabic  measure.  From 
the  cider,  they  pass  to  the  brine-casks  and  the 
potato-bin ;  and  the  contents  of  these  are  in  like 
manner  eulogized  and  moralized.  We  have  next 
a  "Second  Movement,1*  in  a  quiet  room  of  the  old 
house,  to  which  Grace  and  Mary  have  retired  to 
put  the  baby  to  sleep.  This  accomplished,  by  a 
pleasant  lullaby,  the  two  indulge  in  mutual  con- 
fidences. Grace  confesses  to  doubts  of  the  phi- 
losophic David,  whom  she  suspects  to  have  neg- 
lected her  for  the  blandishments  of  a  u  strange 
woman."  Mary's  story  is  longer.  She,  years 
ago,  has  married  a  man  who  turns  out  a  drunken 
reprobate,  and  after  a  long  course  of  ill  treat- 
ment and  ill  influences,  which  taint  to  some  ex- 
tent the  yielding  mind  of  the  wife,  deserts  her 
by  going  off  in  a  balloon  with  a  courtesan  on  a 
Fourth  of  July  afternoon.  Mary  lias  to  take  the 
usual  city  lodgings  and  needlework,  which  seem 
the  unfailing  fate  of  oppressed  womanhood  in 
American  stories.  She  is  here  visited  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  quest  of  embroidery,  whom  she  wick- 
edly endeavors  to  fascinate.  He  resists  man- 
fully, but  her  wiles  are  overpowering,  when  a 
sudden  recollection  of  the  old  teachings  of  the 
farm-house  home  return,  and  save  the  pair.  Next 
follows  a  livelier  scene  of  boys  and  girls  at  play, 
and  a  new  rhymed  version  of  Blue-Beard  for 
their  benefit.  In  the  "  Third  Movement,"  a  way- 
farer is  described  feebly  contending  with  the 
storm  without.  He  is  brought  in,  and,  after 
careful  treatment,  revives.  He  is  recognized  by 
Mary  as  her  husband,  now  penitent,  but  dying 
from  a  recent  shock  of  delirium  tremens.  In  a 
conversation  with  him,  she  reveals  the  name  of 
her  benefactor,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  moral- 
izing David.  This  of  course  produces  an  hum- 
ble apology  from  the  haughty  Grace,  and  ends 
the  story.  The  "keeping"  of  the  whole,  inci- 
dents and  description,  with  the  scene  and  char- 
acters, is  admirable,  and  gives  the  book  a  place  in 
the  select  company  of  really  indigenous  Ameri- 
can productions. 

In  1860,  Dr.  Holland  published  his  novel, 
"Miss  Gilbert's  Career,"  Miss  Gilbert  is  the 
only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  a  bustling  village 
physician,  who  has  transmitted  an  energetic 
temperament  to  his  offspring.  The  young  lady's 
ambition  takes  the  usual  form,  and  she  produces  a 
novel.  Her  father  tries  the  New  York  pub- 
lishers, and  has  his  patience,  and  finally  his 
pocket,  sorely  tried  in  return.  He  guarantees 
the  bills,  and  the  book  appears. 

Miss  Gilbert's  book  has  merits,  but  they  do 
not  overbalance  its  fatal  crudities.  Ill  success 


gives  her  the  first  great  lesson  of  life.  Successive 
experiences  gradually  teach  her  that  her  "ca- 
reer" is  but  an  idealized  selfishness.  Success 
itself — for,  after  the  publication  of  a  more  mature 
work,  this  is  achieved  to  the  fullest  extent — is 
found  unsatisfactory.  The  feted  authoress  re- 
tires from  city  soirees  to  her  quiet  home  to  find, 
in  care  for  the  sick,  and  ministration  to  the 
genialities  of  the  household,  and  of  course  at 
last  in  a  lover,  the  happiness  individual  success 
could  not  afford.  A  woollen  factory  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  story.  A  second  heroine 
emerges  from  its  dirty  recesses  to  become  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  all  parties.  She  turns 
out  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  who  has 
refused  his  consent  to  her  union  with  his  clerk. 
The  young  lady  breaks  off  with  father  and  lover, 
neither  of  whom  hear  from  her  until  3ier  retreat 
is  disclosed  by  a  knavish  youth  employed  at  the 
mill.  The  father  comes  to  the  village  in  search 
of  the  daughter,  who  has  in  the  mean  time  be- 
come the  village  schoolmistress.  Foiled  in  his 
attempts  to  see  her,  he  is  so  overcome  by  rage 
that  he  falls  in  a  fit.  Nursed  through  his  dan- 
gerous illness  by  his  daughter,  he  relents;  the 
lover  is  sent  for,  and  the  pair  made  happy. 

The  character  of  the  coarse  and  avaricious 
owner  of  the  mill  is  powerfully  drawn.  His 
household,  consisting  of  a  vulgar  wife,  and  a 
daughter  educated  at  a  boarding-school  up  to 
the  point  of  despising  the  plain  ways  of  her  pa- 
rents who  have  spoiled  her,  forms  an  equally 
repulsive  and  truthful  picture.  The  humorous 
characters  of  the  book  are  true  to  American  vil- 
lage life,  and  are  well  sustained. 

Titcomtfs  Letters  to  Young  People,  Single  and 
Married  (12mo,  pp.  251),  were  first  published 
in  1858,  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  designed  in  an  easy,  familiar  way, 
to  benefit  the  persons  to  whom  they  •  were  ad- 
dressed, by  practical  suggestions  on  subjects  of 
daily  life  and  experience.  Eminently  successful 
in  its  manner  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  the  book  has  in  a  few  years  passed  to  a 
fiftieth  edition.  Gold  Foil  Ifammered  from 
Popular  Proverbs,  issued  the  following  year 
(12mo,  pp.  358),  has  a  wider  scope  in  its  treat- 
ment of  social  subjects,  but  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  the  preceding,  with  which  may 
also  be  classed  Letters  to  the  Joneses  (1863, 
12mo,  pp.  347) ;  Leswns  in  Life,  a  Series  of 
Familiar  E&wys  (1861,  12mo,  pp.  344),  and 
Plain  Talk  on  Familiar  Subject*  (1865,  12mo? 
pp.  360). 

**In  1865,  Dr.  Holland  prepared  a  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  speedily  attained  a 
circulation  of  eighty  thousand  copies.  Three 
years  later,  he  visited  Europe  with  his  wife  and 
children — two  daughters  and  a  young  son — 
spending  two  years  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

In  conjunction  with  the  firm  of  Charles 
Scribner  <%  Co.  and  Mr.  Roswell  Smith,  he 
established  Scribner^  Monthly  in  1870,  and 
became  its  editor-in-chief.  Under  Ms  man- 
agement, that  magazine  has  had  a  pure  and 
high-toned  character  from  the  start,  and  has 
proved  a  financial  success.  In  its  monthly 
"Topics  of  the  Time,"  he  has  handled  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  in  a  series  of 
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earnest  and  thoughtful  essays,  which  have  de- 
served and  received  much  attention,  even  from 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  had  not  inter- 
ested itself  in  his  poetry  and  fiction. 

Arthur  Bonnicastle,  a  novel  whose  hero  is 
conducted  from  boyhood  to  manhood  through 
a  series  of  incidents  and  experiences  which  ex- 
hibit the  life  of  an.  American  boy,  was  begun  in 
the  number  for  November,  1872.  Arthur  is  a 
country-born  boy,  who  is  soon  brought  under 
the  influence  of  peculiar  advantages  and  temp- 
tations, being  lifted  from  an  humble  position  to 
a  higher  sphere  by  a  hand  that  may  drop  him 
at  any  moment.  This  unusual  fortune  gives  a 
dramatic  color  to  his  boyhood;  and  yet  each 
scene  in  his  career  has  the  naturalness  of  a 
study  from  life.  Arthur's  school-days,  his  col- 
lege life  and  his  religious  experiences  are  shown, 
in  a  thoroughly  sound  and  healthy  fashion.  He 
is  not  made  a  saint,  or  even  the  regulation  good 
boy  of  our  literature,  but  a  human  being  moved 
by  motives  and  impulses. 

Dr.  Holland  has  recently  published  three  vol- 
umes of  poetry.  JTathrina:  Her  Life  and 
Mine:  In  a  Poem,  a  narrative  of  a  life  struggle 
and  the  fruits  of  its  experience,  appeared  in 
1867,  and  has  passed  its  fiftieth  edition.  Its 
hero  is  led  through  the  phases  of  childhood, 
youth,  love,  reflection,  labor,  and  despair,  to  the 
consummation,  whereby  his  impetuous  daring 
spirit  is  chastened  and  subdued  to  pray,  u  Thy 
will  be  doneln  In  The  Marble  Prophecy  and 
Other  P&wm,  1872,  the  introductory  and  longest 
poem,  with  its  seeming  moral  in  this  Christian 
age,  was  suggested  by  the  Laocoon,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Tatican  at  Rome.  Garnered  Sheaves,  a 
complete  collection  of  his  poetical  works,  was 
issued  in  187S.  Among  the  "  vigorous  and  tune- 
ful" minor  pieces.  On  the  Eighi,  Albert  Durer** 
Studio,  Where  shall  the  Baby"1*  Dimple  He? 
Heart  of  the  War,  Old  Clock  of  Prague,  Words, 
JEfarelca,  and  Gradatim  are  especially  pleasing. 

As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Holland  has  long  had  a 
wide  popularity  in  the  North  and  West.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  city  in  tie  fall  of  1872.  His  election 
to  its  presidency  followed,  thus  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  common-school  system  of  the 
citv,  while  he  also  held  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Owing  to  the  absorbing  character 
of  his  literary  duties,  he  declined  a  re-appoint- 
ment to  the  former  in  April,  1873. 

**LAOC80» —  FROM  THE  MARBLE  PROPHECY. 

.  *  .  Laoooon !  thou  great  embodiment 
Of  human  life  and  human  history ! 
Thou  record  of  the  past,  toon  prophecy 
Of  the  sad  future,  thou  majestic  voice, 
Pealing  along  the  ages  from  old  time  I 
Thou  wail  of  agonized  humanity! 
There  lives  no  thought  in  marble  like  to  theel 
Thou  hast  no  kindred  in  the  Vatican, 
But  standest  separate  among  the  dreams 
Of  old  mythologies —  alone — alone  1 
The  beautiful  Apollo  at  thy  side 
Is  but  a  marble  dream,  and  dreams  are  all 
The  gods  and  goddesses  and  fauns  and  fates 
That  populate  these  wondrous  halls;  but  thou, 
Standing  among  them,  liftest  up  thyself 
In  majesty  of  meaning,  till  they  sink-  t 


Far  from  the  sight,  no  more  significant 

Than  the  poor  toys  of  children.     For  thou  art 

A  voice  from  out  the  world's  experience, 

Speaking  of  all  the  generations  past 

To  all  the  generations  yet  to  come 

Of  the  long  struggle,  the  sublime  despair, 

The  wild  and  weary  agony  of  man ! 

Ay,  Adam  and  his  offspring,  in  the  toils 

Of  the  twin  serpents  Sin  and  Suffering, 

Thou  dost  impersonate;  and  as  I  gaze 

Upon  the  twining  monsters  that  enfold 

In  unrelaxing,  unrelen-ting  coils, 

Thy  awful  energies,  and  plant  their  fangs 

Deep  in  thy  quivering  flesh,  while  still  thy  might 

In  fierce  convulsion  foils  the  fateful  wrench 

That  would  destroy  thee,  I  am  overwhelmed 

With  a  strange  sympathy  of  kindred  pain, 

And  see  through  gathering  tears  the  tragedy, 

The  curse  and  conflict  of  a  ruined  race. 

Those  Khodian  sculptors  were  gigantic  men, 
Whose  inspirations  came  from  other  source 
Than  their  religion,  though  they  chose  to  speak 
Through  its  familiar  language,  —  men  who  saw 
And,  seeing  quite  divinely,  felt  how  weak 
To  cure  the  world's  great  woe  were  all  the  powers 
Whose  reign   their  age  acknowledged.     So  they 

sat— 

The  immortal  three  —  and  pondered  long  and  well 
What  one  great  work  should  speak  the  truth  for 

them,  — 

What  one  great  work  should  rise  and  testify 
That  they  had  found  the  topmost  fact  of  life, 
Above  the  reach  of  all  philosophies 
And  all  religions  —  every  scheme  of  man 
To  placate  or  dethrone.     That  fact  they  found, 
And  moulded  into  form.     The  silly  priest 
Whose  desecrations  of  the  altar  stirred 
The  vengeance  of  his  God,  and  summoned  forth 
The  wreathed  gorgons  of  the  slimy  deep 
To  crush  him  and  his  children,  was  the  word 
By  which  they  spoke  to  their  own  age  and  race, 
That  listened  and  applauded,  knowing  not 
That  high  above  the  small  significance 
They  apprehended,  rose  the  grand  intent 
That  mourned  their  doom  and  breathed  a  world's 

despair. 

**  GRADATIM. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  Grod,  — * 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  co.mmon  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  feet; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain ; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light, 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray, 

And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things, 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  men ! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way  — 
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We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire,  and  pray; 
But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls; 
But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  vision  falls, 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

**  WHERE   SHALL   THE  BABY*S  DIMPLE  BE? 

Over  the  cradle  the  mother  hung, 

Softly  crooning  a  slumber  son.gr: 
And  these'were  the  simple  words  sHe  sung 

All  the  evening  long : 

«*  Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee,      ^ 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  be  t 
Where  shall  the  angel's  finger  rest 
When  he  comes  down  to  the  baby's  nest? 
Where  shall  the  angel's  touch  remain 
When  he  awakens  my  babe  again  t" 

Still  as  she  bent  and  sang  so  low 
A  murmur  into  her  music  broke  : 

And  she  paused  to  hear,  for  she  could  but  know 
The  baby's  angel  spoke. 

"Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee. 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  be  ? 
Where  shall  my  finger  fall  and  rest 
When  I  come  down  to  the  baby's  nest? 
Where  shall  my  finger's  touch  remain 
When  I  awaken  your  babe  again  ?" 

-Silent  the  mother  sat,  and  dwelt 
Long  in  the  sweet  deky  of  choice; 

And  then  by  her  baby's  side  she  knelt^ 
And  sang  with  pleasant  voiee : 

"Not  on  the  limb,  0  angel  dear! 

For  the  charm  with  its  youth  will  disappear; 

Not  on  the  cheek  shall  the  dimple  be, 

For  the  harboring  smile  will  fade  and  flee ; 

But  touch  thou  the  chin  with  an  impress  deep, 

And  my  baby  the  angel's  seal  shall  keep." 

*®  ALBERT  DURER'S  STUDIO. 
In  the  house  of  Albert  Durer 

Still  is  seen  the  studio 
Where  the  pretty  Nurembergers 

(Cheeks  of  rose  and  necks  of  snow) 
Sat  to  have  their  portraits  painted, 

Thrice  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Still  is  seen  the  little  loop-hole 
Where  Frau  Durer' s  jealous  care 

Watched  the  artist  at  his  labor. 
And  the  sitter  in  her  chair, 

To  observe  each  word  and  motion 
That  should*  pass  between  the  pair. 

Handsome,  hapless  Albert  Durer 

Was  as  circumspect  and  true 
As  the  most  correct  of  husbands, 

When  the  dear  delightful  shrew 
Had  him,  and  his  sweet  companions, 

Every  moment  under  view. 

But  I  trow  that  Albert  Durer 

Had  within  his  heart  a  spot 
Where  he  sat,  and  painted  pictures 

That  gave  beauty  to  his  lot, 
And  the  sharp,  intrusive  vision 

Of  Fiau  Durer  entered  not. 


Ah  I  if  brains  and  hearts  Bad  loop-holes, 
And  Frau  Durer  could  have  seen 

All  the  pictures  that  his  fancy 
Hung  upon  their  walls  within, 

How  minute  had  been  her  watching, 
And  how  good  he  would  have  been! 

**ON  THE  RIGHT. 

On  the  Kighi  Kulm  we  stood, 

Lovely  Floribel  and  It 
While  the  morning's  crimson  flood 

Streamed  along  the  eastern  sky. 
Reddened  every  mountain  peak 

Into  rose,  from  twilight  dun; 
But  the  blush  upon  her  cheek 

Was  not  lighted  by  the  sun ! 

On  the'Righi  Kulm  we  sat,  , 

Lovely  Floribel  and  I, 
Plucking  blue-bells  for  her  hat 

From  a  mound  that  blossomed  nigh. 
"  We  are  near  to  heaven,"  she  sighed, 

While  her  raven  lashes  fell. 
"  Nearer,'*  softly  I  replied, 

"  Than  the  mountain's  height  may  tell/* 

Down  the  Righf s  side  we  sped, 

Lovely  Floribel  and  It 
But  her  morning  blush  had  fled, 

And  the  blue-bells  all  were  dry. 
Of  the  height  the  dream  was  born ; 

Of  the  lower  air  it  died; 
And  the  passion  of  the  morn 

Flagged  and  fell  at  eventide. 

From  the  breast  of  blue  Lucerne, 

Lovely  Floribel  and  I 
Saw  the  hand  of  s-unset  burn 

On  the  Righi  Kulm,  and  die. 
And  we  wondered,  gazing  thus, 

If  our  dream  would  still  remain 
On  the  height,  and  wait  for  us 

Till  we  climb  to  heaven  again  I 

##  INFANTILE  EDUCATION— -¥BOM  KISS  GILBERT'S  CAREER. 

The  procession  now  reached  the  church,  and 
moved  up  the  broad  aisle.  There  was  brisk  cheer- 
ing through  the  house,  and  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, ancf  fluttering  of  fans,  as"  the  little  creatures 
mounted  the  stage  —  a  place  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed  by  several  visits  for  rehearsal. 
The  limited  orchestra  (already  alluded  to)  had 
intended  to  receive  the  procession  with  appropri- 
ate -musical  demonstrations,  but  the  confusion 
quite  confounded  them,  and  they  shrank  from  the 
attempt. 

Order  was  at  last  secured.  Some  of  the  little 
boys  had  been  set  down  very  hard,  as  if  it  were 
difficult  to  make  them  sit  still  unless  they  were 
flattened.  Others  were  pulled  out  from  among 
the  girls,  and  made  to  exchange  seats  with  girls 
who  had  inadvertently  strayed  off  with  the  boys. 
All  were  perched  upon  benches  too  high  for  them, 
and  the  row  of  pantalets  in  front  looked  very  much 
as  if  they  were  hung  upon  a  clothes-line. 

Then  Dr.  Gilbert  came  forward,  and,  rapping 
upon  the  stage  three  times  with  his  cane,  called 
the  assembly  to  order.  They  had  gathered,  he4 
said,  to  witness  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics and  proudest  triumphs  of  modern  civil- 
ization. It  had  been  supposed  that  the  time  of 
children  less  than  five  years  old  must  necessarily 
be  wasted  in  play  —  that  the  golden  moments  of 
infancy  must  be  forever  lost.  That  time  was  past 
As  the  result  of  modern  improvement,  and  among 
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the  achievements  of  modern  progress,  it  had  ap- 
peared that  even  the  youngest  minds  were  capable 
of  receiving  ideas,  and  that  education  may  actually 
be  begun  at  the  maternal  breast,  pursued  in  the 
cradle,  and  forwarded  in  the  nursery  to  a  point 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  at  present  to 
conceive.  It  was  in  these  first  years  of  life  that 
there  had  been  a  great  waste  of  time.  He  saw 
children  before  him,  in  the  audience,  older  than 
any  upon  the  stage,  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  geography  —  children,  the  most 
of  whom  had  never  heard  the  word  astronomy 
pronounce'!.  While  these  precious  little  ones  had 
been  improving  their  time,  there  were  those  be- 
fore him  whom  he  had  seen  engaged  in  fishing, 
otaers  in  playing  at  bnll,  and  others  still,  little 
girls,  doing  nothing,  but  amusing  themselves  with 
their  dolls  I  He  had  but  a  word  to  add.  There 
were  others  who  would  address  them  before  the 
close  of  the  exercises.  He  offered  the  exhibition 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  feasibleness  of  infant 
instruction.  He  trusted  he  offered  it  in  a  humble 
spirit;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  justified  in  point- 
'  ^ng  to  it  as  an  effectual  condemnation  of  those 
parents  who  had  denied  to  their  infants  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  scnoo:. 

Administering  this  delicate  rap  upon  the 
knuckles  of  such  parents  as  had  chosen  to  take 
charge  or*  their  own  "infants/*  the  doctor  turned 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton,  and  invited  him  to  lead  the 
audience  in  prayer,  lake  many  prayers  offered 
to  the  Omniscient,  on  occasions  like  this,  the  prayer 
of  Mr.  Wilton  conveyed  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  occasion,  to  the  Being  whom 
he  addressed,  and,  incidentally  of  course,  to  the 
congregation. 

It  was  now  Miss  Gilbert's  office  to  engage  the 
audience ;  and  her  little  troop  of  infantry  was  put 
through  its  evolutions  and  exercises,  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  delight  of  all  beholders.  They 
sang  songs;  they  repeated  long  passages  of  poetry 
in  concert;  they  went  through  the  multiplication 
table  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle ;  they  answered 
with  the  shrill,  sing-song  voice  of  parrots  all  sorts 
of  questions  in  geography;  they  recited  passages 
of  Scripture;  they  gave  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  the  American  Revolution ; 
they  told  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
spelled  words  of  six  syllables;  they  added,  they 
multiplied,  they  subtracted,  they  divided;  they 
told  what  hemisphere,  what  continent,  what  coun- 
try, what  state,  what  county,  what  town,  they 
lived  in;  they  repeated  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  the  Governors  of 
the  Commonwealth  ;  they  acted  a  little  drama  of 
Moses  in  the  Bulrushes;  and  they  did  many  other 
things,  till,  all  through  the  audience,  astonishment 
grew  into  delight,  and  delight  grew  into  rapture. 

"Most  astonishing!"  exclaimed  Rev. Dr.  Bloomer. 

"Very  remarkable!"  responded  Rev.  Jonas 
Sliter. 

"  Perfectly — ah — beats  every  thing  I  ever  saw  !r> 
said  Rev.  J.  Desilver  Newman,  very  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm and  very  short  of  adverbs. 

Dr.  Gilbert  calmly  surveyed  his  triumph,  or 
turned  from  one  to  another  of  the  pastors  upon 
the  stage,  as  some  new  and  surprising  develop- 
ment of  juvenile  acquisition  was  exhibited,  with 
a  nod  of  the  head  and  a  smile  which  indicated 
that  he  was  indeed  a  little  surprised  himself.  He 
had  never  been  so  proud  of  his  daughter  as  then. 
Rev.  J.  Desilver  Newman  was  also  receiving  pow- 
erful impressions  with  regard  to  the  same  young 
woman.  In  fact,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  wonder 


how  .much  money  Dr.  Gilbert  might  be  worth ; 
but  then,  he  had  gone  as  far  as  this  with  a  hun- 
dred other  young  women,  and  come  back  safe. 

The  musicians,  who  had  been  kept  pretty  closely 
at  work  accompanying  the  children  in  their  songs, 
moved  back  their  chairs  at  a  hint  from  Miss  Gil- 
bert, and  took  a  position  behind  the  pulpit.  There 
was  a  general  moving  of  benches  and  making  ready 
for  the  closing  scene  and  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  exhibition  —  a  representation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem on  green  baize,  by  bodies  that  revolved  on  two 
legs. 

The  mystery  of  the  chalk  planetarium  was 
solved.  Out  of  a  chaos  of  frocks  and  juvenile 
breeches,  Miss  Gilbert  proceeded  to  evoke  the 
order  of  a  sidereal  system. 

"The  Sun  will  take  his  place,"  said  Miss  Gil- 
bert; and  immediately  the  red-headed  boy,  who 
bore  the  banner  of  "  The  Crampton  Light  Infan- 
|  try,"  stepped  to  the  centre  of  the  planetarium, 
;  with  a  huge  ball  in  his  hand,  mounted  upon  the 
|  end  of  a  tall  stick.     Taking  his  stand  upon  the 
chalk  sun,  and  elevating  the  sphere  above  a  head 
that  would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a  sun 
quite  as  well,  he  set  it  whirling  on  its  axis;  and 
thus  came  the  centre  of  the  system  into  location 
and  into  office. 

"Mercury!"  said  Miss  Gilbert;  and  out  came 
a  smart  little  chap  with  a  smaller  ball  in  his  hand, 
and  began  walking  obediently  around  the  chalk 
circle  next  the  sun. 

"Venus!"  and  sweet  little  Venus  rose  out  of 
the  waves  of  muslin  tossing  on  the  side  of  the 
stage,  and  took  the  next  circle. 

"Earth  and  her  Satellite!"  called  forth  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  the  latter  playing  moon  to  the  boy's 
earth,  revolving  around  him  as  he  revolved  around 
the  sun,  and  with  great  astronomical  propriety 
making  faces  at  him. 

Mars  was  called  for,  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  red  planet  was  very  pale  and  very 
weary-looking. 

"Jupiter  and  his  Satellites!"  and  the  boy  Ju- 
piter walked  upon  the  charming  circle  with  a 
charming  circle  of  little  girls  revolving  around 
him. 

So  Saturn  with  its  seven  moons,  and  Georgium 
Sidus,  otherwise  Herschel,  otherwise  Uranus,  with 
its  six  attendant  orbs,  took  their  places  on  the 
verge  of  the  system,  and  slowly,  very  slowly, 
moved  around  the  common  centre.  But  there  was 
one  orbit  still  unfilled,  and  that  was  a  very  eccen- 
tric one.  It  was  not  all  described  upon  the  green 
baize  carpet,  but  left  it,  and  retired  behind  the 
pulpit  and  was  lost. 

The  system  was  in  motion,  and,  watching  every 
revolving  body  in  it,  stood  the  system's  queen,  in- 
dicating by  her  finger  that  Uranus  should  go 
slower,  or  Mercury  faster,  and  striving  to  keep 
order  among  the  subjects  of  her  realm.  The  music 
meantime  grew  dreamy  and  soft,  in  an  attempt  to 
suggest  what  is  called  "  the  music  of  the  spheres," 
if  any  reader  happens  to  know  what  kind  of 
music  that  is.  Heavenly  little  bodies  indeed  they 
were,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  eyes  mois- 
tened with  sensibility  as  they  mingled  so  gracefully 
and  so  harmoniously  upon  the  plane  of  vision. 

Still  the  eccentric  orb  was  without  an  occupant, 
and  no  name  was  called.  At  last,  a  pair,  of  large 
dark  eyes  appeared  from  behind  the  pulpit,  and 
behind  the  eyes  a  head  of  golden  hair,  and  be- 
hind the  head  a  wreath  of  floating,  golden  curls. 
This  was  the  unbidden:  comet,  advancing  slowly 
toward  the  Sun,  almost  creeping  at  first,  then  grad- 
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nally  Increasing  his  velocity,  intent  on  coming  in 
collision  with  no  other  orb,  smiling  not,  seeing 
nothing  of  the  audience  before  him,  and  yet  ab- 
sorbing the  attention  of  every  eye  in  the  house. 
The  doctor's  eyes  beam  with  unwonted  interest. 
Miss  Gilbert  forgets  Mars  and  Venus,  and  looks 
only  at  the  comet.  At  last,  the  comet  darts  around 
its  perihelion,  and  the  golden  curls  are  turned  to 
the  audience  in  full  retreat  toward  the  unknown 
region  of  space  behind  the  pulpit  from  whence  it 
had  proceeded. 

The  house  rang  with  cheers,  and  the  doctor  was 
prouder  than  before;  for  this  was  his  little  son 
Fred,  the  bearer  of  the  banner  with  the  long  in- 
scription, Miss  Gilbert's  darling  brother,  and  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  Crampton  Light  In- 
fantry. 

Miss  Gilbert  clapped  her  bands  three  times,  and 
her  system  dissolved  —  returned  to  its  original  ele- 
ments—  and  stepping  forward  to  her  father,  she 
announced  that  her  exhibition  was  closed. 

Kev.  Dr.  Bloomer  was  then  informed  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  remarks.  He  rose,  and 
addressed  the  assembly  with  much  apparent  emo- 
tion. *4  We  have  seen  strange  things  to-day,"  said 
Bev.  Dr.  Bloomer.  "  We  have  seen  a  millennial 
banner  waving  in  Crampton,  and  a  millennial  ex- 
hibition within  the  walls  of  the  Crampton  church. 
There  shall  be  no  more  hence  —  you  will  observe 
that  I  say  hence,  not  thence  —  an  infant  of  days, 
for  the  children  of  Crampton  shall  die  a  hundred 
years  old." 

Dr.  Bloomer  said  that  he  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  speak  for  others,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  learned 
much  from,  the  exhibition.  He  felt  that  he  should 
go  away  from  it  a  wiser  man,  with  new  apprehen- 
sions of  the  powers  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
preciousness  of  time.  The  hour  was  coming,  he 
doubted  not,  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  when 
knowledge  would  be  so  simplified,  and  the  modes 
of  imparting  it  would  become  so  well  adapted  to 
the  young  mind,  that  the  child  of  five  would  begin 
his  process  of  education  where  the  fathers  left  off 
theirs.  These  little  ones  had  already  taught  him 
many  things,  and  God  would  perfect  his  own  praise 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings. 

Then  turning  to  Miss  Gilbert,  he  thanked  her 
for  himself,  and  assumed  to  thank  her  on  behalf 
of  the  audience,  for  the  great  gratification  she  had 
given  him  and  them,  and  for  the  example  of  use- 
fulness and  industry  she  had  set  those  of  her  own 
sex  and  age  in  the  community.  "  Young  woman," 
sai'd  Rev.  Dr.  Bloomer,  with  an  emphasis  that 
brought  the  tears  to  Miss  Gilbert's  eyes,  "you 
have  a  career  before  you.  May  God  bless  you  in 
it!" 

Then  Rev.  Jonas  Sifter  rose  to  make  only  **  a  few 
little  remarks,"  as  he  modestly  characterized  them. 
He  had  been  particularly  struck  with  the  other 
banner;  and,  while  his  Brother  Bloomer  was  dis- 
posed to  fake  the  millennial  view  of  the  subject,  he 
was  inclined  to  the  military.  These  children  were 
undertaking  the  battle  of  life  early.  They  had 
,  enlisted  under  a  captain  who  had  already  led  them 
to  a  victory  prouder  than  any  ever  achieved  by  a 
Caesar  or  a  Napoleon  —  an  American  Joan  of  Arc, 
whose  career  of  usefulness,  if  she  should  keep  her 
sword  bright,  and  her  escutcheon  untarnished, 
would  far  surpass  in  glory  that  of  the  world-re- 
nowned heroine  whose  name  he  had  mentioned. 
Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  flatter  any  one.  He 
despised  a  flatterer ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  honor- 
ing Caesar  and  Napoleon  and  Joan  of  Arc  in  their 
graves  by  mentioning  their  names  in  connection 
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with  such  achievements  as  lie  had  witnessed  on 
that  occasion. 

It  is  true  that  Rev.  Jonas  Sliter  rather  mixed 
things,  in  his  more  ambitious  rhetorical  nourishes, 
on  all  occasions:  but  the  language  sounded  well, 
and,  being  accompanied  with  appropriately  mag- 
nificent action,  it  was  accustomed  to  bring  down 
the  house.  It  did  not  fail  before  the  Crampton 
audience ;  but  the  rounding  of  his  period  left  him 
vacant.  Standing  back,  as  if  to  wait  for  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  applause,  his  mind  retired  behind 
his  glasses,  and  thrust  out  its  antennae  in  every 
direction  to  feel  for  his  theme,  but  he  could  not 
find  it. 

In  his  desperation  he  turned,  at  last,  to  the 
children,  and  said  in  his  blandest  tones:  "Little 
children,  can  you  tell  me  who  Caesar  and  Napoleon 
and  Joan  of  Arc  were  ?" 

'*  Caesar  is  the  name  of  my  dog,"  responded  the 
little  golden-haired  comet. 

44  Napoleon  is  the  name  of  my  dog,"  cried  Mars. 

There  was  an  awful  pause —  a  suppressed  titter 
—  when  precious  little  Venus,  in  a  shrill  voice, 
with  an  exceedingly  knowing  look  in  her  face,  said 
that  "Joan  of  Arc  was  the  name  of  the  dog  that 
Noah  saved  from  the  flood  I" 

What  wonder  that  Crampton  ronred  with  laugh- 
ter? What  wonder  that  Rev.  Dr.  Bloomer  shook 
with  powerful  convulsions?  What  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Bloomer  and  Mrs.  Wilton  nudged  each  other  ? 
What  wonder  that  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Miss  Fanny 
Gilbert  bit  their  lips  with  mingled  vexation  and 
mirth?  What  wonder  that  Rev.  Jonas  Sliter  grew 
red  in  the  face  ? 

But  Rev.  Jonas  Sliter  was  up.  The  sole  ques- 
tion with  him  was  how  to  sit  down.  What  should 
he  say?  He  waited  until  the  laughter  had  sub- 
sided, and  then  he  told  the  children  they  had  not 
got  to  that  yet,  but  their  excellent  teacher  would 
doubtless  tell  them  all  about  it  the  next  term. 

"The  next  term  I"  The  speaker  had  found  a 
theme;  for  he  deemed  it  his  dnty  to  ** improve" 
all  occasions  of  public  speech  for  giving  religions 
instruction.  From  the  next  term  of  school,  he 
easily  went  over  to  the  next  term  of  existence, 
and  told  the  Crampton  Light  Infantry  that,  in  or- 
der to  make  that  a  happy  term,  they  must  all  be- 
come Soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  fight  valiantly  the 
battles  of  the  church  "militant.  Then  Rev.  Jonas 
Sliter  generously  declared  that  he  would  eccupy 
the  time  no  longer,  but  would  "make  way  for 
others." 

Rev.  J.  Desilver  Newman  rose,  and  came  for- 
ward. He  was  very  red  in  the  face  and  very 
shaky  in  the  knees.  He  regretted  that  he  was 
left  without  a  banner,  there  having  been  but  two 
in  the  procession,  and  those  having  been  appro- 
priated by  the  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him. 
He  took  it  as  a  hint  that  he  should  say  but  little, 
and  he  should  say  but  little.  The  children  were 
tired,  and  were  eager  for  their  refreshments.  He 
would  not  detain  them.  He  owed  it  to  himself, 
however,  to  say,  that  no  man  could  be  more  sen- 
sible than  he  of  the  splendor  of  the  achievements 
of  these  children,  and  of  their  accomplished  in- 
structress. Though  he  had  no  children  himself, 
he  was  interested  in  the  rising  generation,  and 
was  a  convert  to  infant  schools.  He  should  have 
one  organized  immediately  in  Littleton  on  his  ar- 
rival home.  He  would  further  gratify  his  sense 
of  justice  by  saying  that  he  fully  agreed  with  the 
gentleman  who  had  preceded  him,  in  the  opinion 
that  the  young  lady  who  had  shown  such  remark- 
able ability  in  training  and  instructing  these  chil- 
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dren,  had  the  power  of  achieving  a  great  career. 

Mr.  Newman  sat  down,  having  said  a  great  deal 
m"»re  than  he  expected  to  when  he  rose.  Half  a 
doien  had  fallen  asleep  upon  their  benches.  Two 
or  turee  had  begun  to  cry.  The  remainder  were 
tired  and  in  confusion.  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton,  a  quiet, 
sensible  man,  had  intended  to  say  something,  but, 
seeing  the  condition  of  things,  came  forward  arid 
pronounced  a  benediction  upun  the  audience,  and 
the  exhibition  was  at  a  close, 

Of  the  gorging  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats  that 
followed  in  the  grove  back  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  house, 
nothing  needs  to  be  said.  As  evening  came  on, 
the  throng  separated,  and  the  little  ones  went  cross 
and  very  weary  to  their  homes. 

The  ministers  and  their  wives,  the  minister  with- 
out a  wife,  and  the  doctor  and  his  daughter,  took 
tea  quietly  at  the  parsonage  after  all  was  over,  and 
one  by  one,  the  clerical  wagons,  still  very  badly 
balanced,  were  driven  out  of  the  village. 

Hiss  Gilbert  had  commenced  her  career. 

TIMOTHY  FARRAK, 

Son  of  Hon.  Timothy  Farrar,  LL.D.,  of  New 
Hampshire,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1807,  studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  his  law  partner 
there  from  1813  till  Mr.  Webster  moved  to 
Boston,  in  1816.  He  was  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
an&  Librarian  of  Dartmouth  College,  from  1822 
to  1826 ;  and,  with  Judges  Butler  and  Liver- 
more,  was  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas*  in  New  Hampshire,  from  1824  to  1833. 
He  now  resides  in  elegant  leisure  in  Dorchester, 
near  Boston.  He  published,  in  1819,  the  Dart- 
mouth College  Case,  which  contains  the  only  re- 
port of  the  great  argument  of  Jeremiah  Mason, 
— perhaps  Ms  greatest,  and  the  only  one  ever 
drawn  up  and  reported  in  full.  The  formal  case, 
in  the  form  of  a  special  verdict,  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Farrar,  as  counsel.  Among  his  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  were  the  u  Review  of  the 
Dred  Scot  Case,"  in  1857,  and  the  u  Trial  of  the 
Constitution,'1  1863,  in  the  North  American 
Review ;  articles  on  the  "adequacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution," "State  rights,1'  and  "Power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,"  in  the  New  England- 
er,  1862 — most  of  which  were  published  sepa- 
rately. From  1853  to  1858  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society. 

**Mr.  Farrar  published  Ms  cMef  work  in 
1867:  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State*  of  America  (8vo.,  532  pages).  It  was  at 
once  accepted  as  a  standard  authority,  and 
reached  its  third  edition  in  1872.  "  The  forma- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  American  Union,1' 
states  its  preface,  as  the  key-note  of  the  trea- 
tise, "constituted  the  origin  and  result,  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
of  the  American  Revolution.  By  that  Revolu- 
tion, the  British  Empire  was  divided  into  two 
(not  fourteen)  independent  nations.  ...  At  no 
period  of  our  history  has  the  trial  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  their  adaptation  to  expand  with 
the  augmented  demands  of  a  great  increase, 
been  so  thoroughly  tested,  and  so  cautiously 
and  intelligently  accepted,  as  during  the  late 
civil  war,  which  can  hardly  yet  be  considered 


at  an  end."  In  the  respect  of  thorough  appli- 
cability to  the  political  questions  of  the  day, 
this  work  differs  from  any  prior  exposition  of 
the  Constitution. 

His  alma  mater  conferred  on  Mr.  Farrar  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1867. 

RICHARD    COR 

Richard  Coe,  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
occasional  poems,  turning  chiefly  upon  themes 
of  the  affections  and  domestic  life,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  February  ^  13,  1820.  His  father 
was  a  supercargo,  and  sailed  several  times  round 
the  world,  making  his  principal  voyages  to  Can- 
ton and  Calcutta.  The  care  of  the  son's  educa- 
tion devolved  upon  the  mother,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  up  with  a  view  to  professional  life. 
The  youth,  however,  preferred  entering  into 
mercantile  employments,  and  has  pursued  a  busi- 
ness career.  Mr.  Coe's  publications  are  a  first 
volume  of  Poems,  in  1850;  followed  by  a  book 
of  Poems  and  Stories  for  Children,  in  1853,  and  a 
third  volume  of  Poems,  published  in  1862.  The 
poems  in  this  last-mentioned  volume  are  classi- 
fied under  the  several  heads,  "  Bible  Pictures," 
u  Voices  of  Home,"  "Lyrics  of  Love,"  "Songs 
for  the  Times,"  &c.  They  are  written  with 
ease  and  simplicity,  and  characterized  by  the 
truest  tenderness.  He  died  April  5,  1873. 


THOMAS 


ENGLISH 


Was  born  at  Philadelphia,  June  29,  1819,  of  a 
Quaker  family,  which  came  to  America  before 
William  Perm,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Bur- 
lington County,  New  Jersey.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  early  engaged  in  literary  occu- 
pations, writing  for  tlie  leading  Philadelphia 
papers  as  far  back  as  1836.  In  1839  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  After  a  short  practice, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1842.  About  1843  he  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Mirror  the  song  of  "  Ben  Bolt," 
which  obtained  considerable  popularity.  After- 
wards, a  partisan  lyric,  entitled  "  The  Gallows- 
goers,"  a  vigorous,  but  coarse  invective  against 
the  punishment  of  hanging,  attracted  attention  ; 
and,  during  the  agitation  of  the  death-penalty 
question  in  the  Northern  States,  from  1845  to 
1850,  was  much  quoted  and  declaimed,  as  well 
as  reprinted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 
In  1855  a  collection  of  Dr.  English's  poems  was 
printed  in  New  York,  but  the  edition,  was  sup- 
pressed. 

In  1844  Dr.  English  made  his  residence  in  New 
York,  and  edited  a  daily  paper  ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  commenced  the  publication  of  The 
Aristidean  —  a  literary  magazine,  which  lived 
through  only  a  single  volume.  In  1848  he  edited 
a  humorous  periodical  of  the  school  of  Punch, 
entitled  the  John  Donkey  —  a  publication  which 
was  conducted  with  much  ability.  In.  the  same 
year  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G-.  Gr. 
Foster,  a  work  on  the  French  Revolution  of  that 
time.  Shortly  after  this,  Dr.  English  removed 
to  Virginia,  where,  with  some  intermissions,  he 
continued  to  reside  until  1856.  There  he  pro- 
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daced  "the  Logan  Grazier""  and  other  poems 
descriptive  of  life  and  character  in  that  region. 
After  the  last-mentioned  year  he  came  to  the 
North,  and  lias  since  resided  in  New  Jersey,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  physician, 
and  employing  his  leisure  in  writing  for  the 
leading  magazines  and  journals.  His  most  no- 
ticeable recent  productions  are  a  series  of  na- 
tional ballads,  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
country,  which  have  appeared  \\\  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. They  are  mostly  simple  narratives,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made,  in  easy,  sometimes 
peculiar  metre,  to  tell  the  story  of  a  battle  or 
noted  event,  with  a  close  attention  to  detail  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  time  and  place  where 
the  scene  is  laid.  Of  these  we  may  enume- 
rate: " The  Battle  of  Bennington,"  "The  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,"  uThe  Battle  of  Cowpens," 
uThe  Death  of  Walter  Butler,"  "The  Fight  at 
Lexington,  Sullivan's  Island." 

Dr.  English  has  written  numerous  dramas, 
mostly  anonymously,  several  of  which  still  keep 
possession  of  the  stage.  The  only  one  which 
has  been  printed  is  entitled  "The  Mormons." 
These  plays  owe  their  success  more  to  spright- 
liness  of  dialogue,  diversity  of  character,  and 
the  author's  knowledge  of  stage  effect,  than  to 
novelty  of  subject  or  construction  of  plot.  Of 
other  acknowledged  writings  of  Dr..  English,  we 
may  mention  Walter  Woolfe,  a  novel ;  a  satirical 
political  novel,  entitled  "1844;"  smd,  Ambrose 
Fecit;  or,  The  Poet  and  the  Painter,,  186T. 

JAMES    PARTON. 

Mr.  Parton,  a  resident  of  New  York,  is  a 
native  of  England.  He  was  born  at  Canterbury, 
February  9,  1822.  Brought  to  the  United  States 
when  he  was  but  five  years  old,  he  received  his 
education  at  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  chiefly 
at  a  school  at  White  Plains,  in  "Westchester 
County.  He  was  for  seven  years  a  teacher,  when 
he  became  known  as  a  writer  by  his  editorial 
employment  in  the  columns  of  the  Home  Journal 
at  New  York.  His  first  published  work,  which, 
appeared  in  1855,  was  The  Life  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  remark- 
able book  of  contemporary  biography,  noticeable 
for  its  extraordinary  research,  the  minuteness  of 
its  statements,  its  picturesque  incidents,  and  a 
certain  dashing  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ame- 
rican journalism.  The  work  was  eminently  sue- 
cessful ;  and,  gaining  the  author  a  name  with  the 
trade,  he  was  next  employed  on  a  compilation; 
The  Humorous  Poetry  of  the  English,  Lomguage — 
a  spirited  selection  which  was  also  received  with 
favor.  This  work  appeared  in  1857,  and  was 
followed  in  1859  by  the  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron 
Burr.  In  this  book  the  author,  a  hearty  ad- 
mirer of  the  brilliant  qualities  of  Burr,  attempts 
a  vindication  of  his  character  from  the  whole- 
sale reproaches  cast  upon  him — a  task  which 
was  not  to  be  undertaken  without  exciting  hos- 
tile criticism. 

The  Life  of  Burr  led  the  way  to  another,  ex- 
tended biographical  undertaking  in  the  Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  which  was  published,  in  1860, 
in  three  volumes  octavo.  The  critical  judgments 


which  have  been  passed  upon  this  work  ac- 
knowledge its  unfailing  spirit,  its  industrious  re- 
search, and  its  air  of  candor  and  impartiality  in 
handling  the  perplexing  facts  of  the  hero's  ca- 
reer. The  accounts  of  Jackson  by  previous 
writers  had  been  somewhat  meagre,  and  gener- 
ally didactic  in  their  exposition  of  military  and 
political  affairs.  Mr.  Parton,  with  unwearied 
industry,  sought  ont  the  details  of  the  story  in 
the  newspaper  and  other  original  memorials  of 
the  times.  He  sifted  interests  and  contra- 
dictory testimony;  he  visited  localities,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  living  witnesses  who 
were  intimate  with  his  subject.  The  Catalogue 
Raixonnee  of  authorities  prefixed  to  his  work 
shows  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  his  investi- 
gations. The  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  warmly 


colored  without  extravagance,  carrying  the 
reader  with  pleasure  through  nearly  two  thou- 
sand pages,  filled  with  striking  incidents  and 
events. 

Mr.  Parton  published  in  1864  A  Life  of  Ben- 
jamin, Franklin  (2  vols.  8vo.),  in  which  he 
displays  his  accustomed  skill,  industry,  love  of 
anecdote,  and  perception  of  character ;  and  also 
a  memoir  of  the  career  of  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  in  Louisiana. 

**  The  recent  writings  of  Mr.  Parton,  whose 
enthusiasm  of  spirit,  thoroughness  of  research, 
and  vividness  of  narration  appear  unflagging, 
are  devoted  to  his  specialty  of  biographic 
studies,  except  when  a  piquant  aspect  of  social 
or  political  life  has  captured  his  pen.  An  outline 
of  Ms  chief  motive  in  authorship,  and  of  the 
chance  beginning  of  his  literary  career,  is  thus 
sketched  in  a  private  letter,  now  in  print :  * 

"  From  early  in  life  I  have  wondered  why  such 
men  as  Dickens  and  Thackeray  should  choose  to  ex- 

*  American  Literary  Gazette,  ToL  ix,  May  15, 1867,  p.  38. 
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pend  themselves  upon  fiction,  when  they  could  find 
tame  stories  to  tell  so  much  more  interesting,*  and  I 
often  used  to  say, '  Some  day  a  man  will  come  along 
who  will  create  a  new  branch  of  the  fine  arts  — 
Biography.*  But  it.  never  crossed  my  mind  that 
I  should  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  knew 
very  well  that,  to  make  a  real  and  vivid  biography, 
would  require  an  amount  and  minuteness  of  in- 
vestigation which  could  never  be  repaid  in  money, 
nor  done  without  money.  One  day,  while  I  was 
employed  on  the  Borne  Journal,  I  dined  at  a  res- 
taurant with  the  Mason  Brothers,  publishers,  and 
the  conversation  fell  upon  books.  I  happened  to 
say,  *  What  an  interesting  story  could  be  made  out 
of  the  life  of  Horace  Greeley,  if  a  person  could 
only  get  at  the  facts/  One  of  them  said:  '"Why 
don't  you  do  it  T  I  replied  that  it  would  require 
an  expensive  journey  and  a  year  of  labor,  and  I 
could  not  afford  it.  A  few  days  after,  they  offered 
to  advance  the  money  requisite;  and  so  the  book 
was  done.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  1 
went  from  house  to  house,  making  inquiries. 
The  book  sold  thirty  thousand  copies,  and  yielded 
me  $2000  above  the  cost  of  producing.  Upon 
that  most  insufficient  capital  1  had  the  temerity 
to  set  up  in  business  as  a  book-maker." 

A  more  detailed  narrative  of  his  literary  life 
is  given  by  himself,  in  a  prefatory  article  to 
Triumphs  of  Enterprise,  Ingenuity,  and  Public 
Spirit,  published  in  1871 ,  which  also  contains  a 
series  of  forty-five  articles  on  such  subjects  of 
interest  as  the  History  of  the  Sewing  Machine, 
the  Invention  of  Circulating  Libraries,  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  etc. 

Mr.  Parton's  later  works  have  generally  made 
their  first  appearance  in  print  as  detached  con- 
tributions to  the  Korth  American  Review,  At- 
lantic Monthly,  Harper's  Magazine,  and  the  New 
York  Ledger.  Gathered  into  book  form,  these 
constitute  some  seven  volumes:  Manual  for  the 
Instruction  of  "Rings" Railroad  and  Political, 
and  How  New  York  City  is  Governed,  1866. 
Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times,  1867,  which 
included  able,  if  not  always  strictly  impartial, 
sketches  of  Clay,  "Webster,  Calhoun,  Stephen 
Girard,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Charles  Good- 
year, Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt,  Theodosia  Burr,  and  John  Jacob  Astor. 
SmoJdng  and  Drinking:  Including,  Does  it  Pay 
to  8mofa,  ly  an  Old  Smoker?  Will  the  Coming 
Man  Drink  Wine?  Inebriate  Asylums,  and  a 
Visit  to  One,  1868.  After  a  painstaking  exam- 
ination, embracing  its  physical  and  scientific 
phases,  this  author  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  use  of  alcohol  in  modem  life 
is,  that  "it  enables  us  to  violate  the  laws  of 
nature  without  immediate  suffering  and  speedy 
destruction."  The  Peop  le's  Boole  of  Biography; 
or,  Short  Lives  of  the  Most  Interesting  Persons 
of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  a  series  of  some 
eighty  sketches,  1868;  The  Danish  Islands:  Are 
We  Bound  in  Honor  to  Pay  for  Them,  1869. 
Topics  of  the  Time,  1871,  a  volume  partly  given 
to  masterly  depicting  some  of  the  minor  weak- 
nesses of  administrative  life  at  Washington, 
under  the  headings  of  Uncle  Sam's  treatment 
of  his  servants;  the  Congressional  peccadil- 
loes; how  Congress  wastes  its  time;  and  Log- 
rolling at  Washington;  besides  papers  on  Inter- 
national Copyright;  The  Yankees  at  home; 
Our  Koman  Catholic  and  Our  Israelitish  breth- 


ren, etc.  His  magazine  articles  in  1872-8  com- 
prise some  elaborate  sketches  in  the  life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Horace  Greeley, 
with  additional  chapters  continuing  the  biog- 
raphy to  1868,  appeared  in  1869;  and  it  was 
followed  three  years  later  by  another  yet  more 
complete.  A  small  volume  containing  the 
Words  of  Washington,  1872,  introduced  a  con- 
templated series  of  selections  from  the  chief 
characters  of  history. 


,  WEBSTER,    AND   CALHOUN  —  PROM   FAMOUS 
AMERICANS. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Henry  Clay, 
who  was  for  twenty-eight  years  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  cultivated  his  popularity.  With- 
out ever  being  a  hypocrite,  he  was  habitually  an 
actor;  but  the  part  which  he  enacted  ^vas  Henry 
Clay  exaggerated.  He  was  naturally  a  most 
courteous  man  ;  but  the  consciousness  of  his  posi- 
tion made  him  more  elaborately  and  universally 
courteous  than  any  man  ever  was  from  mere  good- 
nature. A  man  on  the  stage  must  overdo  his 
part,  in  order  not  to  seem  to  underdo  it.  There 
was  a  time  when  almost  every  visitor  to  the  city  of 
Washington  desired,  above  all  things,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  three  men  there.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Cal- 
houn, whom  to  have  seen  was  a  distinction.  When 
the  country  member  brought  forward  his  agitated 
constituent  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate-chamber, 
and  introduced  him  to  Daniel  Webster,  the  Ex- 
pounder was  likely  enough  to  thrust  a  hand  at 
him  without  so  much  as  turning  his  head  or  dis- 
continuing his  occupation,  and  the  stranger  shrunk 
away  painfully  conscious  of  his  insignificance. 
Calhoun,  on  the  contrary,  besides  receiving  him 
with  civility,  would  converse  with  him,  if  oppor- 
tunity favored,  and  treat  him  to  a  disquisition  on 
the  nature  of  government  and  the*'  beauty"  of 
nullification,  striving  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 
on  his  intellect.  Clay  would  rise,  extend  his  hand 
with  that  winning  grace  of  his,  and  instantly  cap- 
tivate him  by  his  all  conquering  courtesy.  He 
would  call  him  by  name,  inquire  respecting  his 
health,  the  town  whence  he  came,  -how  long  he 
had  been  in  Washington,  and  send  him  away 
pleased  with  himself  and  enchanted  with  Henry 
Clay.  And  what  was  his  delight  to  receive  a  few 
weeks  after,  in  his  distant  village,  a  copy  of  the 
Kentuckian's  last  speech,  bearing  on  the  cover 
the  frank  of  **  H.  Clay"  !  It  was  almost  enough 
to  make  a  man  think  of  "  running  for  Congress  *'  ! 
And,  what  was  still  more  intoxicating,  Mr.  Clay, 
who  had  a  surprising  memory,  would  be  likely, 
on  meeting  this  individual  two  years  after  the 
introduction,  to  address  him  by  name. 

There  was  a  gamy  flavor,  in  those  days,  about 
Southern  men,  which  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
people  of  the  North.  Reason  teaches  us  that  the 
barn-yard  fowl  is  a  more  meritorious  bird  than. 
the  game-cock  ;  but  the  imagination  does  not  as- 
sent to  the  proposition.  Clay  was  at  once  game- 
cock and  domestic  fowl.  His  gestures  called  to 
mind  the  magnificently  branching  trees  of  his 
Kentucky  forests,  and  his  handwriting  had  the 
neatness  and  delicacy  of  a  female  copyist.  There 
was  a  careless,  graceful  ease  in  his  movements 
and  attitudes,  like  those  of  an  Indian  chief;  but 
he  was  an  exact  man  of  business,  who  docketed  his 
letters,  and  could  send  from  Washington  to  Ash- 
land for  a  document,  telling  in  what  pigeon-hole 
it  could  be  found.  Naturally  impetuous,  he  ac- 
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quired  early  in  life  an  habitual  moderation  of 
statement,  an  habitual  consideration  for  other 
men's  self-love,  which  made  him  the  pacificator  of 
Lis  time.  The  great  compromiser  was  hinuelf  a 
compromise.  The  ideal  ot*  education  is  to  tame 
men  without  lessening  their  vivacity, — to  unite 
in  them  the  freedom,  the  dignity,  the  prowess  of  a 
Tecumseh,  with  the  serviceable  qualities  of  the 
civilized  man.  This  happy  union  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  produced  in  the  pupils  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England,  who  are  savages  on  the 
play  ground  and  gentlemen  in  the  school  room. 
In  no  man  of  our  knowledge  has  there  been  com- 
bined so  much  of  the  befit  of  the  forest  chief  with 
so  much  of  the  good  of  the  trained  man  of  bus- 
iness as  in  Henry  Clay.  This  was  one  secret  of 
his  power  over  classes  of  men  so  diverse  as  the 
hunters  of  Kentucky  and  the  manufacturers  of 
New  England. 

**THE  LARGENESS  OP  DANIEL  WEBSTER  —  FROM  FAMOUS 
AMERICANS. 

Of  the  three  men  whom  we  have  named,  Daniel 
Webster  was  incomparably  the  most  richly  endow- 
ed by  nature.  In  his  lifetime  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  him  aright.  His  presence  usually  over- 
whelmed criticism ;  his  intimacy  always  fas- 
cinated it.  It  so  happened,  that  he  grew  to  his 
full  stnture  and  attained  his  utmost  development 
in  a  community  where  human  nature  appears  to 
be  undergoing  a  process  of  diminution,  —  where 
people  are  smaller-boned,  less  muscular,  more 
nervous,  and  more  susceptible  than  their  ances- 
tors. He  possessed,  in  consequence,  an  enormous 
physical  magnetism,  as  we  term  it,  over  his  fellow- 
eitizens,  apart  from  the  natural  influence  of  his 
talents  and  understanding.  Fidgety  men  were 
quieted  in  his  presence, "women  were  spellbound 
by  it.  and  the  busy,  anxious  public* contemplated 
his  majestic  calm  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  well 
as  admiration,  Large  numbers  of  people  in  New 
England,  for  many  years,  reposed  upon  Daniel 
Webster.  He  represented  to  them  the  majesty 
and  the  strength  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  He  gave  them  a  sense  of  safety.  Amid 
the  flighty  polities  ef  the  time  and  the  loud  insin- 
cerities of  Washington,  there  seemed  one  solid 
thing  in  America,  so  long  as  he  sat  in  an  arm- 
chair of  the  Senate-chamber.  When  he  appeared 
ia  State  Street,  slowly  pacing,  with  an  arm  behind 
Mm,  business  was  brought  to  an  absolute  stand- 
still. As  the  whisper  passed  along,  the  windows 
filled  with  clerks,  pen  in  mouth,  peering  out  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man  whom  they  had  seen 
fifty  times  before ;  while  the  bankers  and  merchants 
hastened  forth  to  give  him  salutation,  or  exchange 
a  passing  word,  happy  if  they  could  but  catch  his 
eye.  At  home,  and  in  a  good  mood,  he  was  re- 
puted to  be  as  entertaining  a  man  as  Hew  Eng- 
land ever  held,  — a  gambolling,  jocund  leviathan 
out  on  the  sea- shore,  and  in  the  library  overflow- 
ing with  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  can  be  ac- 
quired without  fatigue,  and  received  without 
preparation.  Mere  celebrity,  too,  is  dazzling  to 
some  minds.  While,  therefore,  this  imposing 
person  lived  among  us,  he  was  blindly  worshipped 
by  many,  blindly  hated  by  some,  calmly  consid- 
ered by  very  few.  To  this  hour  he  is  a  great  influ- 
ence in  the  United  States.  Perhaps,  with  the 
abundant  material  now  accessible,  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was 
worthy  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  fellow-cit- 
izens held  him,  and  what  place  he  ought  to  hold 


in  the  esteem  of  posterity.  At  least,  it  can  never 
be  unpleasing  to  Americans  to  recur  to  the  most 
interesting  specimen  of  our  kind  that  has  lived  in 
America  since  Franklin. 

*#-&*###*-* 
In  surveying  the  life  and  works  of  this  eminent 
and  gifted  man,  we  are  continually  struck  with 
the  evidences  of  his  magnitude.  He  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  very  large  person.  His  brain  was 
within  a  little  of  being  one-third  larger  than  the 
average,  and  it  was  one  of  the  largest  three  on 
record.  His  bodily  frame,  in  all  its  parts,  was  on 
a  majestic  scale,  and  his  presence  was  immense. 
He  liked  large  things, — mountains,  elms,  great 
oaks,  mighty  bulls  and  oxen,  wide  fields,  the 
ocean,  the  Union,  and  all  things  of  magnitude. 
He  liked  great  Rome  far  better  than*  refined 
Greece,  and  revelled  in  the  immense  things  of 
literature,  such  as  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Book 
of  Job,  Burke,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  Sixth  Book 
of  the  JEneid.  Homer  he  never  cared  much  .for, 
—  nor,  indeed,  any  tiling  Greek.  He  "hated,  lie 
loathed,  the  act  of  writing.  Billiards,  ten-pins, 
chess,  draughts,  whist,  he  never  relished,  though 
fond  to  excess  of  out-door  pleasures,  like  hunting, 
fishing,  yachting.  He  liked  to  be  alone  with  great 
Nature, — alone  in  the  giant  woods  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  resounding  sea,  —  alone  all  day  with 
his  gun,  his  dog,  and  his  thoughts, — alone  in  the 
morning,  before  anyone  was  astir  but  himself, 
looking  out  upon  the  sea  and  the  glorious  sunrise. 
What  a  delicious  picture  of  this  large,  healthy  Son 
of  Earth  Mr.  Lanman  gives  us,  where  he  describes 
him  coming  into  his  bedroom,  at  sunrise,  and 
startling  him  out  of  a  deep  sleep  by  shouting, 
** Awake,  sluggard!  and  look  upon  this  glorious 
scene,  for  the  sky  and  the  ocean  are  enveloped  in 
flames!  "  He  was  akin  to  all  large,  slow  things 
in  nature.  A  herd  of  fine  cattle  gave  him  a  keen, 
an  inexhaustible  enjoyment ;  but  he  never  "  tasted" 
ahorse:  he  had  no  horse  enthusiasm.  In  Eng- 
land he  chiefly  enjoyed  these  five  things,  the 
Tower  of  London,  Westminster  Abbey,  Sraitbfield 
Cattle  Market,  English  Farming,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  thought  was  u  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other  man"  he  had  ever  met. 
He  greatly  excelled,  too,  in  describing  immense 
things.  In  speaking  of  the  Pyramids,  once,  he 
asked,  "  Who  can  inform  us  by  what  now  unknown 
machines  mass  was  thus  aggregated  to  mass,  and 
quarry  piled  on  quarry,  till  solid  granite  seemed 
to  cover  the  earth  and  reach  the  skies.*'  His 
peculiar  love  of  the  Union  of  these  States  was 
partly  due,  perhaps,  to  this  habit  of  his  mind  of 
dwelling  with  complacency  on  vastness.  He  felt 
that  he  wanted  and  required  a  continent  to  live 
in :  his  inind  would  have  gasped  for  breath  in 
New  Hampshire. 

**  INTERNATIONAL   COPYRIGHT FROM   TOPICS    OF  THE 

TIME. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  like  every  other  novelty 
in  literature,  was  the  late-maturing  fruit  of  gen- 
erations. Two  centuries  of  wrong  had  to  pass, 
before  the"  Subject  was  complete  for  the  Artist's 
hand,  and  the  Artist  herself  was  a  flower  of  an 
ancient  and  gifted  family.  The  Autobiography 
of  Lyman.  Beech er  has  made  known  this  re- 
markable family  to  the  public.  We  can  all  see  for 
ourselves  how  slowly  and  painfully  this  beautiful 
genius  was  nourished,  —  what  a  narrow  escape  it 
had  from  being  crushed  and  extinguished  amid 
the  horrors  of  theology  and  the  poverty  of  a  Con- 
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n«*ctlcut  parsonage,  —  how  it  was  saved,  and  c^en 
nurtured,  by  that  extraordinary  old  father,  that 
most  strange  and  interesting  character  of  New 
England,  \\ho  could  come  home,  after  preaching 
a  sermon  that  appalled  the  galleries,  and  play  the 
fiddle  and  riot  with  his  children  till  bedtime.  A 
piano  found  its  way  into  the  house,  and  the  old 
man,  whose  geniality  was  of  such  abounding  force 
that  forty  years  of  theology  could  not  lessen  it, 
let  his  children  read  Ivanhoe  and  the  other  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Partly  by  chance,  partly  by 
stealth,  chiefly  by  the  force  of  her  own  cravings, 
this  daughter  of  the  Puritans  obtained  the  scanty 
nutriment  which  kept  her  genius  from  starving. 
By  and  by,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  within  sight 
of  a  slave  State,  the  Subject  and  the  Artist  met, 
and  thtre,  from  the  lips  of  sore  and  panting  fugi- 
tives, she  gained,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
knowledge  which  she  revealed  to  mankind  in 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 

"U  hen  she  had  done  the  work,  the  United  States 
stood  by  and  saw  her  deprived  of  three-fourths 
of  her  just  and  legitimate  wages,  without  stirring 
a  finger  for  her  protection.  The  book  sold  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions  of  copies,  and  the  story 
was  played  in  most  of  the  theatres  in  which  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  and  in  many  French 
und  German  theatres.  In  one  theatre  in  New 
York  it  was  played  eight  times  a  week  for  twelve 
months.  Considerable  fortunes  have  been  gained 
by  its  performance,  and  it  is  still  a,  source  of  reve- 
nue to  actors  and,  managers,  We  believe  that 
there  are  at  least  three  persons  in  the  United 
States,  connected  with  theatres,  who  have  gained 
more  money  from  *4  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  than 
Hrs.  Stowe.  Of  all  the  immense  sums  which  the 
exhibition  of  this  story  uf\on  the  stage  has  pro- 
duced, the  authoress  has  received  nothing.  "When 
Dumas  or  Victor  Hugo  publishes  a  novel,  the  sale 
of  the  right  to  perform  it  as  a  play  yields  him 
from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs.  These  authors  receive  a  share 
of  the  receipts  of  the  theatre,  —  the  only  fair  ar- 
rangement, —  and  this  share,  we  believe,  is  usu- 
ally one  tenth  ;  which  is  also  the  usual  percentage 
paid  to  authors  upon  the  sale  of  their  books.  If 
a  French  author  had  written  "Uncle  Tonvs 
Cabin, n  he  would  have  enjoyed  — LA  part  of 
the  price  of  every  copy  sold  in  France;  2.  A 
share  of  the  receipts  of  every  theatre  in  France 
In  which  he  permitted  it  to  be  played;  3.  A  sum 
of  money  for  the  right  of  translation  into  English ; 
4.  A  sura  of  money  for  the  right  of  translation, 
into  German.  We  believe  we  are  far  within  the 
truth  when  we  say.  t  hat  a  literary  success  achieved 
by  a  French  author  equal  to  that  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  would  have  yielded  that  author  half  a 
million  dollars  in  gold ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  lamentable  fact,  that  America  would  have 
stolen  the  product  of  Ms  genius,  instead  of  buy- 
ing it. 

Mrs.  Stowe  received  for  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
the  usual  percentage  upon  the  sale  of  the  Ameri- 
can edition ;  which  may  nave  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand  copies.  This  percentage,  with 
some  other  trifling  sums,  may  have  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  dollars.  From  the  theatre  she  has 
received  nothing ;  from  foreign  countries  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing.  This  poor  forty  thousand 
dollars  —  about  enough  to  build  a  comfortable 
house  in  the  country,  and  lay  out  an  acre  or  two 
of  grounds  —  was  the  product  of  the  supreme 
literary  success  of  all  times!  A  corresponding 
success  in  sugar,  in  stocks,  in  tobacco,  in  cotton, 


in  invention,  in  real  estate,  would  have  yielded 
millions  upon  millions  to  the  lucky  operator.  To 
say  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  through  our  cruel  and 
shameful  indifference  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
authors,  native  and  foreign,  has  been  kept  out  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  honestly  hers,  is  a 
most  moderate  and  safe  statement.  This  money 
was  due  to  her  as  entirely  as  the  sum  named  upon 
a  bill  of  exchange  is  due  to  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  same.  It  was  for  **  value  received."  A  per- 
manently attractive  book,  moreover,  would  natu- 
rally be  more  than  a  sum  of  money;  it  would  be 
an  estate;  it  would  be  an  income.  This  wrong-, 
therefore,  continues  to  the  present  moment,  a-nd 
will  go  on  longer  than  the  life  of  the  authoress. 
While  we  are  writing  this  sentence,  probably, 
some  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian, 
or  English  bookseller  is  dropping  into  his  "till" 
the  price  of  a  copy  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the 
whole  of  which  he  will  keep,  instead  of  sending 
ten  per  cent,  of  it  to  Hartford  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary next. 

We  have  had  another  literary  success  in  these 
years,  —  Mr.  Motley's  Histories  of  the,  Dutch  Re- 
public and  of  the  United  Netherlands.  As  there 
are  fifteen  persons  in  the  world  who  can  enjoy 
fiction  to  one  that  will  read  much  of  any  other 
kind  of  literary  production,  the  writers  of  fiction 
usually  receive  some  compensation  for  their 
labors.  Not  a  fair  nor  an  adequate  compensation, 
but  some.  This  compensation  will  never  be  fair 
nor  adequate  until  every  man  or  woman  in  the 
whole  world  who  buys  a  copy  of  a  novel,  or  sees 
it  played,  shall,  in  so  doing,  contribute  a  certain 
stipulated  sum  to  the  author.  Nevertheless,  the 
writers  of  fiction  do  get  a  little  money,  and  a  few 
of  them  are  able  to  live  almost  as  well  as  a  retired 
grocer.  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  an  author  who 
gets  almost  as  much  money  for  a  novel  that  en- 
thralls and  enchants  two  or  three  nations  for  many 
months,  as  a  beardless  operator  in  stocks  some- 
times wins  between  one  and  two  p.  M.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  heroes  of  research,  like  Motley,  Buckle, 
Bancroft,  and  Carlyle.  Upon  this  point  we  are 
ready  to  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  and  it,  is  this. 
No  well-executed  work,  involving  original  re- 
search, can  pay  expenses,  unless  the  author  is 
protected  in  his  right  to  the  market  of  the  world. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we  particularly 
wish  to  call  attention.  Give  us  ,  international 
copyright,  and  it  immediately  becomes  possible  in 
the  United  States  for  a  man  who  is  not  rich  to  de- 
vote his  existence  to  the  production  of  works  of 
permanent  and  universal  value.  Continue  to  with- 
hold international  copyright,  and  this  privilege 
remains  the  almost  exclusive  portion  of  men  of 
wealth.  For,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  scarcely 
any  such  thing  as  honest  leisure  in  connection 
with  business  or  a  salaried  office. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Motley,  whose  five 
massive  volumes  of  Butch  History  are  addressed 
to  the  educated  class  of  all  nations,  —  before  that 
author  could  write  the  first  sentence  of  his  work 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  six  languages, 
English,  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish,  besides  possessing  that  general  knowledge 
of  history,  literature,  and  science  which  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  culture.  He  must  also  have 
spent  five  laborious  years  in  gaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  must  have  travelled  in  more  than  one  country, 
and  expended  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  books 
and  documents,  and  for  copies  of  manuscripts. 
Living  in  the  cheap  capitals  of  Continental  Europe, 
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and  managing  his  affairs  with  economy,  he  may 
have  accomplished  his  preparatory  studies  at  an 
expenditure  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  —  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  The  volumes  contain  in  all 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  large  pages. 
At  two  pages  a  day,  which  would  be  very  rapid 
work,  and  probably  t %vice  as  fast  as  he  did  work, 
he  could  have  executed  the  five  volumes,  and  got 
them  through  the  press  (a  year's  hard  labor  in 
itself)  in  seven  years.  Here  are  twelve  years' 
labor,  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars'  necessary 
expenditure.  Mr.  Motley  probably  expended 
more  than  twelve  years,  and  twice  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars:  but  we  choose  to  estimate  the 
work  at  its  necessary  cost.  Two  other  items  must 
be  also  considered:  1.  The  talents  of  the  author, 
which,  employed  in  another  profession,  would 
have  brought  large  returns  in  money  and  honor  ; 
2.  The  intc  ns»e  and  exhausting  nature  of  the  labor. 
The  production  of  a  work  which  demands  strict 
fidelity  to  truth,  as  well  as  excellence  in  compo- 
sition,—  which  obliges  the  author,  first,  to  know 
allT  and,  after  that,  to  impart,  the  essence  of  his 
knowledge  in  an  agreeable  and  striking  manner, 
—  is  the  hardest  continuous  work  ever  done  by 
man.  It  is  at  times  a  fierce  and  passionate  joy  ; 
it  is  at  times  a  harrowing  anxiety ;  it  is  at  times  a 
vast  despair;  but  it  is  always  very  hard  labor. 
The  search  after  a  fact  is  sometimes  as  arduous 
as  the  chase  after  a  deer,  and  it  may  last  six 
weeks,  and,  after  all,  there  may  be  no  such  fact, 
or  it  may  be  valueless.  And  when  all  is  done, — 
when  the  mountain  of  manuscript  lies  before  the 
author  ready  for  the  press,  —  he  cannot  for  the 
life  of  him  tell  whether  his  work  is  trash  or 
treasure.  As  poor  Charlotte  Bronte  said,  when 
she  had  finished  Jane  Eyre,  **  I  only  know  that 
the  story  has  interested  me"  Finally  conies  the 
anguish  of  having  the  work  judged  by  persons 
whose  only  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  derived 
from  the  work  itself. 

No  matter  for  all  that:  we  are  speaking  of 
money.  This  work,  we  repeat,  cost  the  author 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  to  produce.  Messrs 
Harper  sell  it  at  fifteen  dollars  a  copy.  The 
usual  allowance  to  the  author 'is  ten  per  cent  of 
the  retail  price,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  ought  not  to  be 
more.  Upon  works  of  that  magnitude,  however, 
it  often  is  more.  Suppose,  then,  that  Mr.  Motley 
receives  two  dollars  for  every  copy  of  his  work 
sold  by  his  American  publishers.  A  meritorious 
work  of  general  interest,  L  e.  a  book  not  addressed 
to  any  class,  sect,  or  profession,  that  costs  fifteen 
dollars,  is  considered  successful  in  the  United 
States  if  it  sells  three  thousand  copies.  Five 
thousand  is  decided  success.  Seven  thousand  is 
brilliant  success.  Ten  thousand  copies,  told  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  author,  is  all  the  success  that 
can  be  hoped  for.  Ten  thousand  copies  would 
yield  to  the  author  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  four  thousand  dollars  less  than  it  cost  him. 

But  Mr.  Motley's  work  is  of  universal  interest. 
It  does  not  concern  the  people  of  the  United  States 
any  more  than  it  does  the  people  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  nor  as  much  as  it  does  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Holland.  Wherever,  in  the 
whole  world,  there  is  an  intelligent,  educated  hu- 
man being,  there  is  a  person  who  would  like  to 
read  and  possess  Motley's  Histories,  which  relate 
events  of  undying  interest  to  all  the  few  in  every 
land  who  are  capable  of  comprehending  their  sig- 
nificance. Give  this  author  the  market  of  the 
world,  and  he  is  compensated  for  his  labor.  Deny 
him  this  right,  and  it  is  impossible  he  should  be. 


England  buys  a  greater  number  of  fifteen-dollar 
books  than  the  United  States,  because,  in  England, 
rich  men  are  generally  educated  men,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  class  who  most  want  such  books 
cannot  buy  them.  Our  clergy  are  poor;  our  stu- 
dents are  generally  poor ;  our  lawyers  and  doctors 
are  not  rich,  as  a  class  ;  our  professors  and  school- 
masters are  generally  very  poor;  our  men  of 
business,  as  a  class,  read  little  but  the  daily  paper; 
and  our  men  of  leisure  are  too  few  to  be  of  any 
account.  Nor  have  we  yet  that  universal  system 
of  town  and  village  self-sustaining  libraries,  which 
will,  by  and  by,  abundantly  atone  for  the  igno- 
rance and  indifference  of  the  rich,  and  make  the 
best  market  for  books  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
England  would  readily  "take"  ten  thousand 
copies  of  a  three-guinea  book  of  first-rate  merit 
and  universal  interest.  A  French  translation  of 
the  same  would  sell  five  thousand  in  France,  and, 
probably,  three  thousand  more  in  other  Conti- 
nental countries.  A  German  translation  would 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  nations  of  readers, 
and  a  few  hundreds  in  each  of  those  nations  would 
become  possessors  of  the  work.  Or,  in  other 
words,  an  International  Copyright  would  multiply 
the  gains  of  an  author  like  Mr.  Motley  by  three, 
possibly  by  four.  20,000  X  3  =  60,000. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  sixty  thousand 
dollars  would  be  a  compensation  for  such  work 
as  Mr.  Motley  has  done.  We  merely  say,  that 
the  reasonable  prospect  of  even  such  a  partial 
recompense  as  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
persons  not  rich  to  produce  in  the  United  States 
works  of  universal  and  permanent  value.  The 
question  is,  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  such 
works  shall  be  attempted  here  only  by  rich  men, 
or  by  men  like  Noah  Webster,  who  lived  upon  a 
Spelling-Book  while  he  wrote  his  Dictionary? 
Generally,  the  acquisition  of  an  independent  in- 
come is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  it  ought  to  be. 
But  the  production  of  a  masterpiece,  involving 
original  research,  is  also  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 
Not  one  mnn  in  a  thousand  millions  can  do  both. 
Give  us  International  Copyright,  and  there  are 
already  five  publishers  in  the  United  States  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  give  an  author  the  equiva- 
lent of  Gibbon's  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
or  of  Noah  Webster's  Spelling-Book,  or  Prescott's 
thousand  dollars  a  month  ;  i.  e.  maintenance  while 
he  is  doing  that  part  of  his  work  which  requires 
exclusive  devotion  to  it.  Besides,  a  man  intent 
upon  the  execution  of  a  great  work  can  contrive, 
in  many  ways,  to  exist — just  exist  —  for  ten 
years,  provided  he  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
moderate  reward  when  his  task  is  done.  There 
are  fifty  men  in  New  England  alone  who  would 
deem  it-  an  honor  and  a  privilege  **  to  invest "  in 
such  an  enterprise. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  is  another  case  in  point.  Mr. 
Buckle  remarks,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  until 
there  is  a  class  who  have  conquered  leisure,  and 
that,  although  most  of  this  class  will  always  em- 
ploy their  leisure  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  a 
few  will  devote  it  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
These  few  are  the  flower  of  their  species,  —  its 
ornaments  and  benefactors,  — for  the  flower  issues 
in  most  precious  fruit,  which  finally  lumrislaes 
and  exalts  the  whole.  We  are  such -idle  ano! 
pleasure-loving  creatures,  and  civilization  places 
so  many  alluring  delights  within  the  reach  of  a 
rich  man,  that  it  must  ever  be  accounted  a  merit 
in  one  of  this  class  if  he  devotes  himself  to  gen- 
erous toil  for  the  public  good.  George  Bancroft 
has  spent  thirty  years  in.  such  toil.  His  History 
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of  the  United  States  lias  stood  to  him  In  the  place 
of  a  profession.  His  house  is  filled  with  the  most 
costly  material,  the  spoils  of  foreign  archives  and 
of  domestic  chests,  the  pick  of  auction  sales,  the 
hidden  treasure  of  ancient  bookstores,  and  the 
chance  discoveries  of  dusty  garrets.  His  "work 
has  been  eminently  ''successful/1  and  he  has  re- 
ceived for  it  about  as  much  as  his  material  cost, 
and  perhaps  half  a  dollar  a  day  for  his  labor. 
When  the  third  volume  of  the  work  was  about  to 
appear,  a  London  publisher  offered  three  hundred 
pounds  for  the  advance  sheets,  which  were  fur- 
nished, and  the  money  was  paid.  Tho  same  sum 
was  offered  and  paid  for  the  advance,  sheets  of  the 
fourth  volume.  Then  the  London  publisher  dis- 
covered that  "the  courtesy  of  the  trade"  would 
suffice  for  his  purpose,  and  he  forbore  to  pay  for 
that  which  he  could  get  for  nothing.  Six  hundred 
pounds,  therefore,  is  all  that  this  American  author 
has  received  from  foreign  countries  for  thirty 
years'  labor.  His  work  has  been  translated  into 
two  or  three  foreign  languages,  and  it  is  found  in 
all  European  libraries  of  any  completeness, 
•whether  public  or  private :  but  this  little  sum  is 
all  that  has  come  back  to  him.  Surely,  there  can- 
not be  one  reader  of  this  volume  so  insensible  to 
moral  distinctions  as  not  to  feel  that  this  is  wrong. 
The  happy  accident-  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  not  needing 
the  money  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  and 
•wrong  of  the  matter.  No  man  is  so  rich  that  he 
does  not  like  to  receive  money  which  he  has  hon- 
estly earned:  for  money  honestly  earned  is  honor 
as  well  as  reward,  and  it  is  not  for  tig,  the  bene- 
fited party,  to  withhold  hia  right  from  a  man  be- 
cause he  has  been  generous  to  us.  And  the  ques- 
tion again  occurs,  Shall  we  sit  down  content 
with  an  arrangement  which  obliges  us  to  wait  for 
works  of  permanent  and  universal  interest  until 
the  accident  occurs  of  a  rich  man  willing  and  able 
to  execute  them?  It  is  not  an  accident,  but  a 
most  rare  conjunction  of  accidents.  First,  the 
man  must  be  competent;  secondly,  he  must  be 
willing ;  thirdly,  he  must  be  rich.  This  fortunate 
combination  is  so  little  likely  to  occur  in  a  new 
country,  that  it  must  be  accounted  honorable  to 
the  United  States  that  in  the  same  generation  we 
have  had  three  such  men,  —  Bancroft,  Motley,  and 
Prescott.  Is  it  such  persons  that  should  be  singled 
out  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens  io  be 
deprived  of  their  honest  gains  ?  Besides,  riches 
take  to  themselves  wings.  A  case  has  occurred 
among  us  of  a  rich  man  devoting  the  flower  of  his 
days  to  the  production  of  excellent  works,  and 
then  losing  his  property. 

It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  adduce  the  instance  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Draper.  AYe  hove  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Dr.  Draper  relate  the  history  of  his 
average  day.  Up  at  six.  Breakfast  at  seven. 
An  hour's  ride  to  the  city.  Busy  at  the  New  York 
University  from  nine  to  one.  Home  in  cars  to 
dinner  at  three.  At  four  p.  M.  begins  his  day's 
literary  work,  and  keeps  steadily  on  till  eleven. 
Then,  bed.  Not  one  man  in  many  millions  could 
endure  such  a  life,  and  no  man,  perhaps,  ought  to 
endure  It.  Dr.  Draper  happens  to  possess  a  most 
sound  and  easy -working  constitution  of  body  and 
mind,  and  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  relate  to  its  wellbeing.  But,  even  in 
his  case,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  well,  or 
even  rightr  to  devote  so  large  a  part  of  his  exist- 
ence to  labor.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  an  Inter- 
national Copyright  would,  ere  this,  have  released 
him  from  the  necessity  of  it,  or  the  temptation 
to  it. 


**"  FANNY  FEBN"  —  MRS.  PABTON. 
SAEA  PAYSOK  WILLIS,  &  sister  of  the  poet  N".  P. 
"Willis,  was  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine,  and 
her  birthday  was  July  7,  1811.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Hartford  Seminary,  in  which  Miss 
Catharine  E.  Beecher  was  principal,  and  Harriet 
Beecher  a  teacher,  and  won  the  reputation  of  a 
merry,  high-spirited  girl.  In  1834  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Charles  Eldridge,  of  Boston.  His 
death  twelve  years  later  left  her  with  two 
children  to  support.  A  brief,  spicy  essay, 
signed  "  Fanny  Fern,"  was  her  first  literary 
venture,  in  1851 ;  and  it  led  to  a  brilliant,  erratic 
series  that  soon  gave  her  a  competence.  Within 
a  lew  years,  several  collections  of  Fern  Leaves 
reached  a  sale  of  more  than  130,000  copies. 
Two  novels,  Ruth  Hall,  1854,  and  Ease  Clarke, 
1857,  were  also  popular.  In  1854  she  made  an 
engagement  to  furnish  a  weekly  article  to  the 
New  York  Ledger,  and  fulfilled  that  agreement 
without  a  failure  for  eighteen  years.  Two  vol- 
umes of  these  essays  and  sketches-  have  been, 
issued:  Fresh  Leaves,  1857;  and  Folly  as  It 
Flies,  1868. 

"Fanny  Fern"  was  married  to  Mr.  James 
Parton  in  1856.  "Both  were  authors  whose 
provinces  bordered  on  Bohemia.  They  had 
apparently  many  tastes  and  characteristics  in 
common;  they  were  both  acute,  independent 
thinkers,  rather  than  students  or  philosophers ; 
they  were  rather  special  pleaders  than  reason- 
ers  • — rather  wits  than  logicians."*  She  died  in 
New  York  city,  October  10,,1872,  aged  sixty-one. 

HEITRY  B.  DAWSOIT. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  born  at  Gosberton,  near 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  June  8,  1821. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  his  boyhood,  in  1834, 
and,  for  a  time,  attended  the  public  schools  in  the 
city.  After  several  years  of  farming  occupations 
in  the  country,  he  returned  to  the  city  in  1839, 
and  was  employed  at  first  in  a  lumber-yard,  then 
as  bookkeeper.  For  more  than  two  years, 
while  engaged  at  the  desk  by  day,  he  gave  his 
evenings  to  the  editorship  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper, published  in  New  York.  His  first  com- 
position in  the  department  of  historical  litera- 
ture, to  which  he  has  since  been  devoted,  was 
TTie  History  of  the  ParJc  and  its  Vicinity — a 
sketch  from  the  revolutionary  annals  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  was  published  in  the  Cor- 
poration Manual  of  1855.  It  occupies  some 
sixty  closely  printed  pages  of  that  work.  The 
patient  investigation  of  original  authorities,  and 
minute  research,  which  mark  this  essay,  are 
characteristics  of  the  author's  numerous  histori- 
cal tracts,  and  other  publications  which  have 
followed  at  intervals.  Mr.  Dawson  has  read 
papers  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
on  Military  Retreats  through  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  in  1776;  The  Sons  of  Liberty  in 
New  York,  printed  for  private  circulation,  in  an 
octavo  of  118  pages,  in  1859.;  The  Battle  of 
Hurlaem  Heights,  September  16,  1776;  The 
Assault  on  Stony  Point  "by  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  July  16,  1779,  published,  with  a  map 
and  several  fac-similes,  in  a  volume  of  156 

*" Fanny  Fern,  by  Grace  Greenwood"—  Eminent  Women 
of  the  Age,  pp.  66-81. 
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pagfes;  and  The  City  of  New  York  in  April, 
1775.  He  lias  also  read  papers  before  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  on-  The  Battle  of  Long 
Island  ;  before  the  Vermont  Historical  Society, 
on  Tlie  Battle  of  Benn ington  ;  and  before  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society,  on  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Anne  Hutchinson.  Two  of  these 
papers,  as  we  have  indicated,  have  been  pub- 
lished :  all  are  in  preparation  by  the  author  for 
the  press.  Mr.  Daw  son  has  also  published  a 
tract,  entitled,  Major- General  Israel  Putnam^ 

Mr.  Dawson  5s  also  the  author  ot  an  exten- 
sive work,  in  two  vols.,  qnarto,  published  by 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Fry  &  Co.,  in  New  York, 
entitled,  Battles  of  the  United  States  ~by  &ea 
and  Land.  The  plan  of  this  work  includes 
notices  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  of  1812, 
end  the  Mexican  war,  with  official  documents 
and  biographies  of  distinguished  commanders. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  also  edited,  in  the  most 
painstaking  manner,  an  edition  of  The  Fcederal- 
ist,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Scribner,  of  New  York.  The 
essays  are  printed  from  the  original  text,  with 
an  elaborate  introduction,  embracing  a  review 
of  the  political  condition  of  New  York  in  1787; 
a  notice  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  pfepara- 
tion  of  the  work;  an  account  of  the  persons  who 
wrote  it,  and  the  effect  of  its  publication, 
together  with  a  biographical  description  of  the 
several  editions.  In  connection  with  this  work, 
Mr.  Dawson  has  in  preparation  The  Anti- 
Federalist:  a  collection  of  Essays,  and  other 
Publications,  written  in  Opposition  to  the  New 
Constitution  ;  and,  A  History  of  the  Constitu- 
tion fa?'  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  addition  to  these  publications  which  we 
have  enumerated,  Mr.  Dawson  has  edited,  from 
the  original  manuscript,  The  Diary  of  David 
"Howe,  a  Soldier  in  the  Massachusetts  line,  1775- 
'77;  Recollections  of  the  Jersey  Prison-Ship, 
Tyy  Captain  Thomas  Dring,  one  of  the  Prison-era  ; 
W.  Gravels  Letters  on  the  Operations  of  Admiral 
Grates  in  America ;  and,  The  Gazette  Series,  in 
four  volumes.  He  has  conducted  the  Historical 
Magazine  since  July,  1866,  and  is  now  printing 
therein  a  valuable  series  of  papers  on  The  Con- 
flicts of  the  War  of  Secession.  He  has  in  prepa- 
ration an  official  history  of  the  corporation  of 
Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  and  also  a  Life  of  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne,  founded  on  "The  Wayne 
Papers  "  in  his  possession. 

EDWABB  RTJPEBT  HUMPHREYS, 

Now  well  known  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  resides,  as  a  classical  teacher  and 
author,  is  the  son  of  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
born  March  1, 1820.  After  passing  through  the 
usual  public-school  education  of  England,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
attained  distinction  as  a  classical  scholar.  After 
leaving  the  university,  he  studied  surgery  and 
medicine,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  the  occu- 
pation of  his  life — that  of  an  educator  and 
educational  writer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  was  appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the 
education  of  the  British  Colonial  Prince  Edward 
Island,  where  he  succeeded  in  greatly  raising  the 
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standard  of  instruction.  He  published,  during 
this  period,  an  edition  of  Horace,  and  some 
minor  classical  works,  for  the  use  of  the  Central 
Academy,  and  an  English  series  of  books  for 
the  District  Schools.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  head  classical  mastership  of  the  ITerchis- 
ton  Castle  Academy,  near  Edinburgh,  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  1852,  to  the  head -mastership  of 
the  ancient  Grammar  School  of  Cheltenham, 
both  %of  which  he  superintended  with  eminent 
ability.  In  the  latter  he  introduced  various 
reforms,  successfully  abolishing  the  "fag"  sys- 
tem, and  ingrafting  a  thorough  course  of  English 
education  upon  the  old  classical  curriculum. 
His  services  in  thus  raising  the  standard  of 
"  public  school "  education  in  England,  were 
acknowledged  by  the  highest  authority.  While 
in  Scotland  and  at  Cheltenham,  besides  contri- 
buting1 to  the  reviews  .and  magazines,  he 
published  Lyra  Latina,  or  Translations  from 
Modern  English  and  American  Poets  into  va- 
rious Jcinds  of  Latin  verse;  Lyra  Hellenica,  or 
Translations  from  Modern  Poets  into  Greek 
Iambic  verse;  Exercitationes  lambicw,  or 
Original  Exercises  in  Greek  Iambic  Com- 
positioji,  now  a  standard  text-book  at  Eton 
and  Harrow  ;  The  Third  Decade  of  Livy,  with 
copious  Notes  and  Illustrations  (London,  Long- 
mans, 1857);  Manuals  of  "  Latin  and  Greek 
Prose  Composition,"  of  "Civil  Law,"  "Politi- 
cal Science,"  "Moral  Philosophy,"  etc.,  mostly 
published  by  Longmans  in  several  editions. 

As  the  school  at  Cheltenham  increased  under 
Dr.  Humphreys1  mastership,  new  buildings  were 
required,  which  were  erected  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;  and  it  was  owing  to  embarrassments 
from  this  source  that,  in  1859,  he  resigned  his 
position  and  came  to  America.  He  settled  with 
his  family  in  Boston,  and  was  soon  recognized, 
not  only  as  an  accomplished  classical  scholar  and 
teacher,  but  as  an  able  speaker  and  writer.  He 
became,  and  continued  for  three  years,  aa 
assistant  editor  of  the  Boston  Post,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  as  Principal  of  "  The 
Collegiate  School "  in  that  city.  Since  his  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Humphreys  has 
published  Lessons  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Protes- 
ta-nt  Episcopal  Church — a  work  of  learning,  and 
variety  of  information  (Boston,  1860);  an  Essay 
on  the  Education  of  Military  Officers  (Boston, 
1862)  ;  and  has  been  a  prominent  contributor  to 
the  National  Quarterly  Eem&uo.  He  has  con- 
tributed various  articles  to  the  Monthly  Ma- 
sonic Magazine,  and  the  Church  Monthly.  His 
recent  writings  include :  Essays  on  the  Higher 
Education  of  Europe  and  America;  and 
America,  Past,  Present,  and  Prospective,  1870. 
HEETBY  COPKfeE. 

Henry  Coppe*e  was  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
on  the  15th  October,  1821.  He  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  of  Yale  College  in  1836;  left  it 
in  18S7  ;  was  for  three  years  -a  student  of  civil 
engineering,  and  employed  on  the  construction 
of  the  Central  Railroad  from  Savannah  to 
Macon,  Georgia.  Admitted  to  the  West  Point 
Military  xVcademy  in  1841,  he  graduated  in  the 
artillery  in  1845,  served  through  the  Mexican 
watt  and  was  brevetted  captain  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of  Con,. 
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treras  and  Churabusco,  August  20,  1847."  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  lie  was  ordered  to 
West  Point,  where  he  remained  as  instructor  in 
French,  and  "Principal  Assistant  Professor  of 
"  Ethics  and  English  Studies,"  until  1855.  For 
the  next  eleven  years  be  held  the  Professorship 
of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  accepted  the  presidencyof 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Professor  Coppe'e  is  the  author  of  various 
works,   educational,   in   military    science,  and 
general  literature.   His  Elements  of  Logic  (1858), 
and  Elements  of  Rhetoric  (1859),   and   Select 
Academic  Speaker  (1861),  have  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  and  are  extensively  used  in 
our  colleges  and  higher  seats  of  learning.     His 
military  works  include,  Field  Manual  ofJEJvolu- 
twn*  of  the  Line  (1861) ;  Field  Manual  of  Bat- 
talion Drill  (1861);   Field  Manual  of  Courts- 
Martial  (1863) ;  and  a  translation  of  Marmonfs 
Esprit  de$  Institu  tiom  Militairw,  "  The  Essence, 
or  Essential  Principles,   of  the  Art  of  War" 
(1862),    In  general  literature,  Professor  Coppe'e 
has  edited  the  Gallery  of  Famous  Poets,  and 
Gallery  of  Famom  Poetesses,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1859  and  I860,  in  a  style  of  unusual 
typographical  excellence  and  pictorial  illustra- 
tion.   &mff»  ofPrcme,  and  'Grant  and  Ms  Cam- 
paign*, followed  in  1866 ;  English,  Literature 
OonmUred  m  an  Interpreter  of  English  History, 
in  1872.    For  two  years  (1864-6),  Prof.  Coppee 
edited  the  United  States  Service  Magazine — a 
military  and  naval  monthly.     He  is  also  the 
author  of  numerous  lectures,  and  articles  in  re- 
views and  magazines. 

"WILLIAM  HEITET  MILBUEN 
"Was  born  at  Philadelphia,  September  26,  1823. 
In  1837,  his  father,  having  suffered  in  the  finan- 
cial disasters  of  that  year  the  wreck  of  the 
fortune  which  he  had  acquired,  moved  to 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  His  son  William,  who 
had  irretrievably  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and 
partially  that  of  the  other,  in  early  childhood, 
exhibited  in  his  youth  a  passion  for  learning,  and 
in  his  new  home  devoted  his  time  between  the 
humble  duties  of  his  father's  "  store,1'  and  such 
reading  as  he  could  accomplish  with  his  imper- 
fect vision.  He  read,  or  spelled  out,  various 
authors,  and  became  sufficiently  accomplished  in 
Latin  and  Greek  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
Illinois  College  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  com- 
pelled, however,  by  failing  health  in  1843,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  to  give  up  his  routine  of  study, 
when  he  was  led  by  the  religious  associations  of 
his  father's  family  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  as  an  itinerant  preacher. 
The  travel  and  change  of  habit  which  this  re- 
quired appears  to  have  had  a  favorable  effect 
upon  his  health,  for  he  was  enabled  to  continue 
on  the  various  Western  circuits  for  twelve  years. 
Having  been  tor-some  time  a  regularly  ordained 
clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  made 
many  friends  in  his  travels,  he  was.  in  1846, 
chosen  chaplain  to  Congress,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  engaged  at  Wasliington  for  ten  sessions. 
In  1848,  he  became  established  in  Alabama, 
as  a  settled  preacher ;  at  first  at  Montgomery, 
and  afterwards  at  Mobile.  He  passed  about  six 


years  in  that  State,  when  he  removed  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  became  much  engaged 
as  a  popular  lecturer  ;  his  nearly  total  loss  of 
eight,  while  it  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lic, making  no  demands  upon  their  indulgence  or 
forbearance.  On  the  contrary,  the  lectures 
were  always  spirited,  and  enlivened  with  the 
fruits  of  various  mental  acquisitions,  adding  one 
more  to  the  many  honorable  examples  of  u  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties." 

Mr.  Milburn,  in  his  published  writings,  has 
drawn  largely  upon  his  recollections  of  Soutii 
Western  life,  in  his  circuit  experiences  as  a 
Methodist  clergyman.  His  volume  entitled 
The  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle-Bags  (Few  York, 
1857),  is  composed  of  various  lectures,  dis- 
cussing with  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  among  other 
topics,  The  Symbols  of  Early  Western  Charac- 
ter ;  The  Triumphs  of  Genius  over  Blindness ; 
An  Hour's  Talk  'about  Women  ;  Early  Discoveries 
in  the  .Southwest.  This  volume,  which  was 
well  received  by  the  public,  was  followed  by  a 
second  in  1859,  of  a  more  personal  character, 
entitled  Ten  Years  of  Preacher-Life  :  Chapters 
from  an  Autobiography.  It  is  written  with 
care  and  fluency,  is  graphic  and  entertaining, 
and  contains  many  instructive  sketches  of 
Methodist  life  in  the  West ;  with  sketches  of 
eminent  public  characters  at  Washington.  The 
Pioneers,  Preachers,  and  People  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  appeared  in  1860. 

Mr.  Milburn,  in  1859,  visited  England,  in 
company  with  Bishop  Simpson  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McClintock.  He  has  recently  relinquished 
Methodism,  and  joined  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

JOHET    BIGELOW. 

John  Bigelow  was  bom  at  Maiden,  on  the 
Hudson,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  November 
25,  1817.  He  graduated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  in  1835,  studied  law  with  the 
late  Robert  Sedgwick,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1839.  He  was 
for  ten  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  occupying  himself  in  his  intervals  of 
leisure,  more  or  less,  with  literature.  In  1842, 
he  was  engaged  as  literary  editor  of  a  daily 
Democratic  journal  published  in  New  York, 
entitled  The  Plebeian.  In  1843,  '44,  and  '45, 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Democratic,  JReview. 
Among  the  papers  from  his  pen  were  articles  on 
"  Constitutional  Reform,"  "  Executive  Patron- 
age," "  The  Reciprocal  Influences  of  Civil  Liberty 
and  the  Phvsical  Sciences,"  uLucian  and  his 
Age," and  "Pascal."  In  1844,  he  edited  a  book 
of  travels  on  the-  Western  frontier,  and  an  account 
of  a  residence  in  New  Mexico,  by  Josiah  Gregg,  a 
Santa  F6  trader,  entitled  Commerce  of  the 
Prairies.  In  1845,  he  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Silas  Wright  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  an  office  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  three  years,  intro- 
ducing various  reforms  in  the  prison  discipline. 
In  November,  1850,  he  formed  a  connection  with 
Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  which  was  continued  for  more  than  ten 
years.  During  this  period,  when  the  paper 
became  greatly  distinguished  by  its  advocacy  of 
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the  free-soil  doctrines,  which  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  creed  of  the  Republican  party, 
he  was  diligently  employed  on  its  editorial 
columns,  with  severalintervals  of  absence,  when 
its  columns  were  enriched  by  his  travelling  cor- 
respondence. In  1852,  he  published  a  volnme 
entitled  Jamaica,  in  1850,  or  the  Effects  of  Six- 
teen Years  of  Freedom  on  a  Slare  Colony,  which 
was  the  result  of  a  tour  in  the  island.  It  gives, 
upon  the  whole,  a  favorable  view  of  the  work- 
ings of  emancipation,  and  is  otten  referred  to  in 
discussions  on  the  subject.  In  the  winter  of 
1854,  he  made  a  similar  voyage  to  Hayti,  and 
gave  a  portion  of  his  observations  to  the  public 
in  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Evening  Post.  In 
1856,  he  published,  in  furtherance  of  the  interests 
of  one  of  the  candidates  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  a  biographical  volume,  The  Life 
and  Pullic  Services  of  John  Charles  Fremont ; 
including  an  Account  of  his  Explorations,  Dis- 
coveries, and  Adventures  on  Fite  Sit ccssire Expedi- 
tions across  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  years  1859  and  1800  were  passed  by  him 
abroad.  His  correspondence  with  the  Post 
presents  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Italian 
question  during  that  period,  and  of  the  progress 
of  events  iu  France,  which  he  made  his  chief 
residence.  It  is  interspersed  with  various 
sketches  of  travel,  and  literary  essays  on  Buffon, 
Montesquieu,  and  others,  worthy  of  pi'eservation, 
in  a  more  accessible  form.  On  his  return,  Mr. 
Bigelow  retired  from  his  connection  with  the 
Evening  Post,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  of 
literary  leisure  at  a  country  seat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  West  Point.  He  was  called  from  this  retire- 
ment early  in  the  administration  of  President 
Lincoln,  by  the  appointment  of  American  Con- 
sul at  Paris,  which  he  accepted',  and  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  several  years, -till  on 
the  death  of  the  Minister,  'Mr.  Dayton,  in  1864, 
he  was  called  temporarily  to  succeed  him  as 
Acting  Minister,  and  was  presently  appointed 
his  successor  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
During  his  consulship,  he  rendered  an  important 
service  in  making  known  to  the  Parisians  the 
extensive  resources  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
preparation  of  a  valuable  work  of  statistics, 
which  was  published  in  the  French  language. 
"It  bore  the  title,  Les  Etats  Unis  d?Ameriqv.e  en 
1863:  Levr  Histoire  Politique  ;  Letirs  Jtes- 
sources  Agricoles,  Industrielles  et  (Jammer dales. 
The  information  set  forth  in  this  work  was  well 
calculated  to  serve  the  Government  at  home  at 
the  critical  period  of  the  war,  by  exhibiting  the 
means  possessed  by  the  country  for  prosecuting 
to  a  successful  issue  the  contest  into  wMch  it  had 
been  plunged  by  the  rebellious  States. 

**Mr.  Bigelow  resigned  his  position  asmin- 
ister  to  France,  and  early  in  186T  was  permitted 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  bringing  with 
him  the  original  manuscripts  of  Franklin's  au- 
tobiography, which  he  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  -a  volume  entitled :  Autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Edited  from  his  Manu- 
script, with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  Try  John 
Bigelow,  1868.  The  singular  history  of  this 
precious  manuscript  is  detailed  at  length  in  the 
Introduction,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
paragraphs : 


"  It  is  well  known  that  Franklin  prepared  so 
much  of  the  celebrated  Memoirs  of  Ins  life  as  was 
originally  intended  for  publication,  mainly  at  the 
solicitation  of  one  of  his  most  cherished  friends  in 
France  —  M.  le  Veillard,  then  Mayor  of  Passy. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1789  he  presented  to 
this  gentleman  a  copy  of  all  this  sketch  that  was 
then  finished.  At  the  doctor's  death,  his  papers, 
including  the  original  of  the  manuscript,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  grandsons,  William 
Temple  Franklin,  who  undertook  to  prepare  an 
edition  of  the  life  and  writings  of  his  grandfather 
for  a  publishing  house  in  London.  For  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  printer  in  the  preparation  of 
this  edition  — so  goes  the  tradition  in  the  le  Veil- 
lard  family  —  William  Temple  Franklin  exchanged 
the  original  autograph  with  Mrs.  le  Veillard,  then 
a  widow,  for  her  copy  of  the  Memoirs,  and  thus 
the  autograph  passed  out  of  the  Franklin  family. 
At  the  death  of  the  widow  le  Veillard,  this  manu- 
script passed  to  her  daughter;  and  at  her  death, 
in  1834,  it  became  the  property  of  her  cousin,  M. 
de  Se*narmont,  whose  grandson,  M.  P.  de  Se*nar- 
motit,  transferred  it  to  me  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1867,  with  several  other  memorials  of  Franklin, 
which  had  descended  to  Mm  with  the  manuscript. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  famous  pastel  portrait 
of  Franklin  by  Dnplessis,  which  he  presented  to 
M.  le  Veillard ;  a  number  of  letters  to  M.  le  Veil- 
lard from  Dr.  Franklin  and  from  his  grandsons, 
William  Temple  Franklin  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache ;  together  with  a  minute  outline  of  the  topics 
of  his  Memoirs,  brought  down  to  the  termination 
of  his  mission  to  France. 

"  I  availed  myself  of  my  earliest  leisure  to  sub- 
ject the  Memoirs  to  a  careful  collation  with  the 
edition  which  had  appeared  in  London  in  1817, 
and  which  was  the  first  and  only  edition  that  ever 
purported  to  have  been  printed  from  the  manu- 
script. The  results  of  this  collation  revealed  the 
curious  fact  that  more" than,  twelve  hundred  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
text,  and,  what,  is  more  remarkable,  that  the  last 
eight  pages  of  the  manuscript,  which  are  second 
in  value  to  no  other  eight  pages  of  the  work,  were 
omitted  entirely.  Many  of  these  changes  are 
mere  modernizations  of  style ;  such  as  would  meas- 
ure some  of  the  modifications  which  Englb-h  prose 
had  undergone  between  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and 
Southey.  Some  Franklin,  might  have  approved 
of;  others  he  might  have  tolerated ;  but-  it  is  safe 
to  presume  that  very  many  lie  would  have  re- 
jected without  ceremony." 

The  Editor  enters  at  length  into  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  that  arise  firom  the 
changes  in  the  text;  the  overlooking  of  the 
closing  pages;  the  delay  of  twenty-seven  years 
in  the  publication  which  purported  to  have  been 
made  from  the  manuscript;  and  the  singular 
fact  that  this  posthumous  work,  which  has  been 
printed  in  nearly  every  written  language,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever 
printed,  should  never  have  been  verified  by  a 
comparison  with  the  original  manuscript.  He 
adverts  to  the  motives  attributed  to  William 
Temple  Franklin  by  Mr.  Sparks,  for  thus  delay- 
ing to  publish  these  memoirs  of  his  grandfather, 
and  presents  facts  -which  give  strong  coloring  to 
the  suspicion  that  his-  action  in  this  virtual  sup- 
pression, for  so  many  years,  was  owing  to  the 
interposition  of  the  British  ministry,  and  the 
payment  of  a  large  remuneration  for  his  silence. 

The  last  pages  of  the  work  were  written  in 
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the  doctor's  eighty-fourth  year.  They  relate  to  j 
Franklin's  visit  to  London  in  1757,  and  to  his 
conversation  with  Lord  Granville,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  who  told  him  the  startling 
doctrine  that  acts  in  council  relating  to  the  col- 
onies when  signed  by  the  king  became  uthe 
law  of  the  land — for  the  king  is  the  legislator 
of  the  colonies!" 

Mr.  Bigelow  is  the  author  of  some  valuable 
monographs  on  social  and  political  phases  of 
French  history,  which  show  him  to  have  been 
a  close  observer  of  the  national  life  during  his 
official  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Paris.    The  most 
elaborate  of  these,  entitled  France  and  Heredi- 
tary Monarchy,  was  written  in  June,  1871,  the 
same  month  that  TMers  was  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  was  published  in 
London  and  New  York.    It  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  inquiry  whether  the  transmission  of  ex- 
ecutive power  by  inheritance  is  a  failure  in 
France,  which  momentous  question  it  answers 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  to  an  illustration  of  the 
gain  in  stability  and  public  peace  that  would 
result  were  a  popular  sovereignty  established, 
wherein  the  people  could  have  the  power  to 
peacefully  change  the  executive  at  stated  inter- 
vals.   A  paper  containing  Some  Recollections  of 
the  late  Antoine  Pierre  Berry  er,  was  read  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  February  16, 
1869,  and  afterwards  issued  as  a  pamphlet. 
Another.  Bemmarclwtu  the  Merchant,  contained 
an  analysis  of  some  letters  written  by  his  agent 
in  America  to  Beaumarchais,  a  copy  of  which 
the  author  was  permitted  to  take  by  the  heirs. 
And  an  able  article  on  "  Father  Hyacinthe  and 
his  Church,"  which  traced  the  rupture  of  that 
illustrious  pulpit  orator  with  the  Roman  com- 
munion,  was  printed  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  for 
January,  1870.    The  latter  was  issued  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  subsequently  added  by  a  Lon- 
don house  as  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of 
Father  Hyacinthe7s  discourses. 

He  also  delivered  a  speech  before  the  Alumni 
of  Union  College,  on  the  subject  of  Education 
and  the  de*sideration  of  Professional  teaching  in 
America,  which  was  printed. 

In  December,  1871,  Mr.  Bigelow  submitted 
to  Senator  Conkling  of  New  York  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  suitable  commemoration  of  the 
first  Centennial  Anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. This  paper  was  communicated  to 
the  public  through  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  the  28th  of  the  following 
month,  and  first  directed  public  attention  to  the 
approach  of  that  memorable  anniversary. 

EOBEET  TOMES. 

Robert  Tomes  was  born  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  of  English  parentage,  in  1816.  He  was 
educated  at  tile  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  and 
at  "Washington  College  (now  Trinity),  Hartford, 
where  lie  graduated  with  distinction.  He  then 
pursued  the  studies  of  a  physician,  at  the 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  and,  subsequently, 
at  the  "University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After 
a  diligent  attendance  at  the  hospitals  in  Paris, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  for  some 
years  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  New  York.  He  made  several  voyages  as 


surgeon  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamr 
ship  Company,  in  the  early  years  of  their  service, 
between  Panama  and  San  Francisco.  His  first 
published  volume,  entitled  Panama  in  1855, 
was  a  graphic  account  of  an  excursion  from  New 
York  to  that  city  by  the  newly  completed  rail- 
way across  the  isthmus.  This  was  followed  by 
two  works  of  popular  biography— lives  of  Rich- 
ard Cceur  cle  Lion  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  in  1855-'56. 
He  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  narrative  portion  of  Commodore 
Perry's  Natal  Expedition  to  Japan  (New  York, 
1855),  and  the  preparation  of  the  new,  or  Amer- 
ican matter,  in  Appletotfs  Cyclopadia,  of  .Biog- 
raphy, published  the  following  year.  Dr.  Tomes 
is  also  the  author  of  two  extensive  works,  pub- 
lished in  a  serial  form,  by  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co., 
New  York  :  Battles  of  America  ly  Sea  and  Land, 
including  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  battles, 
the  war  of  1812,  and  the  Mexican  campaigns, 
completed  in  three  volumes,  4to  ;  and  The  War 
with  the  South,  a  History  of  the  Great  American 
.Rebellion.  These  popular  histories  are  written 
in  a  lively,  picturesque  manner,  and  have  had  a 
wide  circulation.  Dr.  Tomes  has  written  much 
for  the  newspapers  and  periodicals ;  sketches  of 
travel  and  reviews  for  the  Literary  World; 
articles  in  the  Evening  Post  and  Harper's 
"Weekly ;  and  a  spirited  series  of  papers  on 
American  manners  and  society,  in  Harpers 
Magazine. 

**Dr.  Tomes  published  in  1867,  The  Cham- 
pagne Country,  giving  the  results  of  two  years' 
experience  while  consular  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Kheims. 

JOHtf  BONNEK. 

John  Bonner,  a  resident  of  New  York,  waa 
born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1828.  He  is  the^au- 
thor  of  three  popular  juvenile  works — A  Child"1  s 
History  of  the  United  States,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
in  seven  volumes,  including  A  Child's  History 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  In  these  books,  the  idea 
of  which  was  suggested  by  Charles  Dickens's 
Child's  History  of  England,  Mr.  Bonner  has 
infused  a  critical  spirit  into  an  engaging,  lively 
narrative.  In  treating  of  Greece  and  Rome  he 
has  followed  the  latest  investigations  of  Euro- 
pean scholars,  and  carefully  separated  the  early 
mythological  and  legendary  from  the  ascer- 
tained historical  periods.  In  the  History  of 
Home  he  has  availed  himself  of  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis's  "Inquiry  into  the  Credibility 
of  Early  Eoman  History;"  commencing  "the 
real  history"  of  the  country  with  the  era  of  the 
Republic,  B.  C.  282.  That  of  Greece  is  dated 
B.  C.  500.  Mr.  Bonner  is  also  the  translator  of 
De  Tocqueville's  last  work,  The  Old  Regime 
and  the  Revolution,  published  by  the  Harpers. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Bonner  edited  Harper's 
Weekly,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an  active 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Herald,  with  the 
editorship  of  which  he  was  also  associated. 

WILLIAM  Y.  WELLS. 

Mr.  Wells  was  born  in  Boston,  January  2, 
1826,  and  was  educated  at  the  Common  Schools 
of  that  city.  He  has  travelled  since  boyhood 
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in  many  parts  of  the  world,  originally  as  a 
sailor  and  officer  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
afterwards  as  a  raining  and  commercial  adven- 
turer and  agent  for  American  capitalists  in 
obtaining  grants  from  foreign  governments.  In 
the  course  of  these  adventures  he  has  been  four 
times  wrecked  at  sea.  In  1849  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  built  and  commanded  the  first 
steamboat  that  ever  ploughed  the  waters  of  that 
State.  He  has  followed  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  American  institutions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  their  commencement.  In  1856  he 
published  in  New  York  a  narrative  volume  of 
Walkers  Expedition  to  Nicaragua  (Stringer  & 
Townsend);  and  in  1857,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Honduras  (Har- 
per Brothers).  In  1857  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  collecting  the  materials  for  and  writing  the 
life  of  his  ancestor,  the  patriot  of  the  Revoln- 
tion,  Samuel  Adams;  and  has  since  pursued  the 
work  with  unwearied  industry.  The  collection 
of  his  writings,  correspondence,  and  state  papers 
thus  made,  with  a-  detailed  narrative  of  his  life, 
acts,  and  opinions,  was  published  in  1865,  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  bearing  the  title,  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams. 

In"  addition  to  these  and  other  occupations, 
Mr.  Wells  has  owned  and  edited  several  news- 
papers in  San  Francisco,  and  written  largely 
for  Harper's  Magazine  and  Weekly,  besides 
furnishing  various  correspondence  for  the 
American  press  from  Europe,  South,  America, 
California,  British  Columbia,  Central  America, 
Oregon,  and  Mexico.  He  was  recently  Consul- 
General  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 

EEV,  HENBY  MAETY25T  BEXTEE, 

"Was  born  at  Plympton,  in  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts,  August  13,  1821.  He  is  of  the 
sixth  generation,  on  the  father's  side,  from 
"  Farmer"  Thomas  Dexter,  of  Lynn ;  and  of  the 
seventh  generation,  on  the  mother's  side,  from 
George  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  the  presumed 
"  Mourt "  of  u  MourtV  delation.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1840,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1844,  and  was  settled  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  in  the  same  year.  He  removed 
to  Boston  in  1849,  to  become  pastor  of  what  is 
now  the  Berkeley  Street  Congregational  Church, 
in  which  position  he  remained  till  1867.  In 
1851  he  became  editor  of  the  Congregatwnali&t 
weekly  newspaper,  and  from  1858  to  1867  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Congregational  Quar- 
terly. In  1867  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
CongregaUonalut  and  tne  Boston  Recorder. 

In  1859  he  published  a  16mo,  of  316  pages, 
entitled,  Street  Thoughts;  and,  in  1860,  a  12mo', 
of  219  pages,  entitled,  Twelve  Discourses.  He 
published  in  1865  a  16mo,  entitled,  The  Verdict 
of  Reason  on  the  Question  of  the  Future  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Impenitent;  and  a  12mo,  en- 
titled, Congregationalism;  what  it  i»,  whence  it 
is,  how  it  works,  why  it  is  "better  than  any  other 
form  of  Church  Government,  and  its  consequent 
Demands.  This  manual  has  been  accepted  as  a 
standard.  He  has  also  edited  for  private  re- 
print in  "  Wiggin's  Historical  Series,"  Church's 
Entertaining  Pas&agm  Relating  to  Philip^  War, 


and  Ifonrt's  delation,  from  the  first  editions. 
In  1870  appeared  The  Church  Polity  of  the  Pil- 
grims of  the  New  Testament. 

He  has  also  printed  several  occasional  ser- 
mons, with  many  articles,  in  the  quarterlies. 

He  has  been  for  some  years  at  work  upon  a 
new  history  of  the  "Old  Plymouth  Colony," 
and  is  engaged  in  original  investigations  in 
England  and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
in  reference  thereto  ;  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
it  exhaustive  in  those  lines  of  state  paper  and 
genealogical  research,  which  are  now  so  much 
more  accessible  than  they  have  been  to  former 
explorers  in  the  same  field.  He  has  prepared, 
in  manuscript,  A  Bibliography  of  the  Church 
Struggle  in  England  during  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, with.  1800  titles. 

EICHARO    EDDY 

Was  born  in  Providence,  R.  L,  June  21,  1828. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  the  book-binding  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1848  he  went  to 
Clinton,  1ST.  Y.,  and  studied  theology  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer.  He  was  subse- 
quently settled  as  Universalist  preacher  in  Rome 
and  Buffalo,  BT.  Y.,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  • 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  in  1856,  and  so  continued  until 
September,  1861,  when  he  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Morgan,  Chaplain  of  the  60th  Regi- 
ment New  York  State  Volunteers.  He  left  the 
army  in  March,  1863,  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 
was  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  three  years.  In  1873  he-  was  pastor 
in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Eddy  has  published  an  interesting  volume, 
detailing  his  camp  observations  and  experiences, 
entitled,  History  of  the  6Q2&  Regimmt  New 
York  State  Volunteers,  from  the  commencement  • 
of  its  organization,  in  July,  1861,  to  its  public 
reception  at  Ogdensburg,  as  a  veteran  command, 
January  7,  1864  (12mo,  pp.  360,  Phila.,  1864). 
The  various  statistics  of  the  regiment  are  given 
with  care,  from  its  first  gathering,  through  its 
career  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  the  im- 
portant engagements  in  which  it  took  part  are 
described,  and  numerous  characteristic  minor 
incidents  preserved,  which  will  be  of  value  to 
the  future  historian,  and  of  interest  to  posterity. 
Mr.  Eddy  has  also  published  several  discourses, 
including  three  sermons,  entitled,  The  Martyr 
to  Liberty,  preached  in  Philadelphia  on  occasion 
of  the  death  of  President  Lincoln. 


MAEY 


JTAFVE1KT. 


This  lady,  the  author  of  various  tales  and 
sketches,  and  other  contributions  to  popular 
literature,  which  have  been  received  with  favor  , 
by  the  public,  is  of  French  ancestry,  grafted  on 
the  sturdy  ISTew  England  stock  ;  the  family  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  to 
America,  prior  to  the  Revolution.  She  was 
born  at  Exeter,  H,  IL,  in  1830,  There  she  was 
educated  at  a  Female  Seminary  IE  the  town,  and 
there  she  has  since  continued  to  reside.  Early 
developing  a  taste  for  composition,  she  won  a 
prize  in  her  eighteenth  year,  offered  by  the  pub- 
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Ushers  of  a  leading  Boston  journal,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  tale  entitled,  Children^*  Vows;  or, 
the  Cornelian  Ring,  which,  being  well  received 
by  the  public,  indneed  her  to  turn  her  attention 
to  literature  as  a  profession.  Her  pen  was  im- 
mediately in  request  for  the  literary  papers  of 
the  day,  not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  the 
South  and  West,  to  which  she  became  a  constant 
contributor.  She  also  published  various  articles, 
tales,  sketches,  and  poetry,  in  the  Philadelphia 
popular  magazines;  and  in  1858  commenced  an 
engagement,  which  long  continued,  as  a  regular 
contributor  to  Go&efs  Lady's  Book. 

In  1856t  Miss  Janvrin  edited  and  wrote  bio- 
graphical articles  for  Cypress  Leares,  published 
by  James  Usher,  of  Boston  ;  in  1857,  Peace;  or, 
the  Stolen  Will,  published  by  French  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton; and,  in  1858,  compiled  for  the  same  pub- 
lishers a  series  of  books  entitled  The  Juvenile 
Miscellany.  In  1860,  An  Hour  with  the  Chil- 
dren,.from  her  pen,  was  published  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  Boston.  She  died  August 
12,  1870. 

I>EA2ff    DUDLEY. 

Dean  Dudley,  a  New  England  antiquarian  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  May  2&,  1823,  at 
Engfield,  a  small  new  town  in  Maine,  named 
firom  Hon.  William  King  (half-brother  of  Hon. 
Rufus  King,  of  New  York)t  the  first  Governor  of 
that  State,  under  whose  auspices  the  town  was 
settled, 

Mr.  Dudley  is  descended  from  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Dudley,  one  of  the  early  Colonial  Governors  of 
Massachusetts,  through  his  eldest  son.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Hon.  Natal.  Dudley,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Kingfield,  and  his  maternal, 
€»apt.  Dean  Bangs,  from  whom  he  was  named, 
both  lived  to  great  ages — one  to  80,  and  the 
other  90  years.  His  father,  Edmund  Dudley, 
was  a  fanner  and  school-teacher. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  left  to  liis  own 
resources;  but  by  industry  and  economy  was 
able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  education,  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  to  procure  a  certificate 
of  his  ability  and  qualification  to  teach  a  com- 
mon school  from  the  preceptor  of  the  Waterville 
Liberal  Institute,  and  another  from  the  school 
committee  of  the  town  of  Union,  Me.,  where  he 
was  to  keep  his  first  school. 

He  succeeded  well  in  teaching,  and,  in  1843, 
went  to  Massachusetts  as  a  teacher ;  also  study- 
ing at  academies  in  that  State  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Some  of  the  papers  of  his  grandfather  Dudley, 
upon  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  coming  into 
his  possession,  he  became  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject and  undertook  to  prepare  a  biographical 
account  of  the  family.  As  an  introduction  to 
this,  he  published,  in  1848,  an  outline  sketch, 
under  the  title  of  The  Dudley  Genealogies,  an 
8vo  of  144  pages.  In  1849  he  visited  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  antiquarian  and  gene- 
alogical researches,  and  spent  a  year  there,  trav- 
elling from  town  to  town,  examining  old  records 
and  monuments,  and  consulting  rare  printed 
works  in  the  libraries  at  London  and  elsewhere. 
"While  he  was  absent  he  was  a  correspondent  for 
some  of  the  Boston  newspapers ;  and  selections 


from  his  letters  have  been  published  in  two  dif- 
ferent volumes,  one  in  1851T  and  the  other  in 
1862.  In  1800,  he  published  a  History  of  the 
First  Council  of  Nice,  an  octavo  of  86  pages.  His 
next  work,  entitled  Officers  of  our  Union  Army 
and  Navy,  containing  brief  biographical  sketches, 
with  portraits,  was  published  in  1862.  One 
volume  only  was  published,  in  a  moderate  sized 
32mo.  It  was  followed  by  Social  and  Political 
Aspects  of  England  and  the  Continent. 

He  was  admitted*  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1854, 
and  for  five  or  six  years  practised  his  profession 
in  Boston.  His  health  not  being  sufficiently  ro- 
bust for  close  application  to  the  law,  he  quitted 
it,  and  is  now  engaged  in  publishing  directories^ 
•md  similar  works. 

ALONZO    HALL    QUINT. 

The  Rev.  Alonzo  Hall  Quint  was  born  at  Barn- 
stead,  N.  H.,  March  22,  1828.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1846,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1852.  He  was  ordained 
at  Jamaica  Plain  village,  in  the  town  of  West 
Boxbury,  Dec.  27,  1858,  and  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Mather  Church,  a*newly  formed  church 
at  that  place,  the  same  date.  He  received  tlie 
decree  of  D.D.  from  Andover  in  1866. 

He  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  infantry,  and  entered  on  its 
duties,  June  1,  1861 ;  and  after  several  weeks 
service  was  commissioned,  June  20.  After  serv- 
ing three  years,  he  was,  at  his  desire,  mustered 
out  of  service,  June  1, 1864  (his  health  being  im- 
paired), though  the  regiment  had  re-enlisted  and 
continued  to  serve  during  the  war.  He  had 
leave  of  absence  for  two  years  from  the  Mather 
Church ;  and  though  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
some  time  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  it 
was  not  accepted  till  near  its  close,  May,  1863. 
After  he  left  the  army  he  was  settled  over  the 
North  Congregational  Church,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  installed,  July  21, 1864,  and 
remains  pastor. 

"While  at  Andover  Seminary  he  commenced 
his  contributions  to  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  and  in  1850  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Historic-Genealogical 
Society.  From  1855  to  1856  he  was  a  member 
of  the  publishing  committee  of  that  society.  In 
1850  he  commenced,  in  the  Dover  (N.  H.)  Enqui- 
rer, the  publication  of  a  series  of  historical  and 
genealogical  articles,  relative  to  that  town  and 
its  settlers.  These  articles  are  still  continued. 
In  January  of  1859,  he  commenced,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.D.,  and  the 
late  Eev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  D.D.,  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,  of  which  he  is  still  one  of  the 
editors. 

Besides  the  New  England  Historical  and 
brenealogical  Society,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  has  been 
on  the  publishing  committee.  He  is  also  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  Historical  Societies.  From  1855 
to  *86I ^  £as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education.  Since  18T1, 
he  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
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In  September,  1801,  he  commenced  writing  for 
the  New  England  C'ongregationalht  (newspaper), 
Boston,  us  an  army  correspondent,  and  ended 
his  letters  from  the  army  when  lie  left  service. 
He  still  contributes  to  the  paper.  A  selection 
from  this  correspondence  was  published  in  1864, 
by  Crosby  &  Nichols,  under  the  title  of  The  Po- 
tomac and  the  Rapulan,  in  a  duodecimo  of  about 
400  pages.  He  published  in  1807,  The  Record 
of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Injwitry,  1861—65, 
12mo,  534  pp. 

GEOEGE    HUGHES    HEPWOETH. 

The  Rev.  George  Hughes  Hepworth  was  born 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  February  4, 1833.  He  entered 
the  Cambridge  Theological  or  Divinity  School 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  graduated 
In  1855.  In  September  of  that  year,  he  was  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Nantucket,  Mass., 
where  he  continued  two  years,  and  then  resign- 
ed. He  then  spent  one  year  at  Cambridge  as  a 
resident  graduate.  In  the  summer  of  1858,  he 
became  the  pastor  of  a  new  Unitarian  church, 
formed  at  the  south  end  of  Boston,  under  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  In  De- 
cember, 1862,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
47th  regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and 
accompanied  that  regiment  to  Louisiana.  In 
January,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff 
of  Major-General  Banks,  and  went  through  the 
campaign  of  the  Teclie,  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson.  He  returned  to  his  par- 
ish duties  at  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  the 
autumn  of  1863. 

Mr.  Hepworth  has  issued  a  volume,  entitled 
the  Whip,  Hoe,  and  Sword,  being  a  sketch  of 
experiences  in  the  Army  of  the  Southwest. 
He  has  issued,  from  time  to  time,  pamphlet  ser- 
mons on  the  topics  of  the  day,  which  have  met 
with  great  favor  from  the  public.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  eloquent  preachers 
in  Boston,  and  drew  very  large  audiences 
whenever  he  spoke, 

**  In  18TO  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  in  New  York  city,  and  two  years 
later  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  has  written:  Little  Gentleman  in 
Green:  a  Fairy  Tale  by  Una  Savin,  1865;  and 
IfocJcs  and  Shoals:  Lectures  to  Young  Hen,  1870. 

HOEATIO  ALGEB,JE. 

The  Rev.  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  was  born  in  that 
part  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  since  incorporated  as  the 
town,  of  North  Chelsea,  January  13,  1834,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1852.  From 
1852  to  1857  he  was  occupied  in  teaching,  or  in 
writing  for  the  Boston  and  New  York  press.  In 
1860,  he  completed  a  three  years  course  at  the 
Cambridge  Theological  School,  defraying  his 
expenses  in  the  mean,  time  by  contributions  to  a 
variety  of  periodicals.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  succeeding  his  graduation  at  the 
Theological  School,  in  a  European  tour.  From 
1861  to  1864,  he  was  established  at  Cambridge 
as  a  private  instructor.  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  he  was  ordained  over  the  Unitarian. 
Church  at  Brewster,  Mass. 


His  publications  in  book  form  are :.  Berthafe 
Christmas  Vision,  an  Autumn  Sheaf,  1855; 
Nothing  to  Do,  a  Tilt  at  our  Best  Society,  a 
Poem,  L857;  Franks  Campaign;  or,  What 
Boys  can  Ito,  1864;  Paul  Preston }s  Charge^ 
1865. 

He  wrote  verses  before  he  entered  college, 
was  appointed  to  deliver  one  or  two  anniversary 
poems  at  college,  and  has  since  published  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  poems,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  Weekly,  and  other  period- 
icals. 

**In  1866,  Mr.  Alger  removed  to  Few  York 
city,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
profession  of  literature.  His  later  writings 
(1866-1873),  include  The  Ragged  Dick  Series,  and 
other  story-books  for  children,  some  sixteen  in 
number.  A  collection  of  his  poems  are  in 
preparation.  He  has  contracted  to  contribute 
exclusively  to  the  New  York  Weekly  for  a  term 
of  years. 

ROBERT  SHELTON  MACKENZIE. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  was  born  in  Drew's  Court, 
Limerick  County,  Ireland,  June  22,  1809.  His 
father  was  at  the  time  an  officer  in  the  British 
army.  Young  Mackenzie  was  educated  at  a 
school  in  Fermoy,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  apothecary  in  Cork, 
with  whom  he  remained  three  years.  After 
passing  his  medical  examination,  he  opened  a 
school  in  Fermoy ;  and  in  1829,  having  been  a 
newspaper  reporter,  became  editor  of  a  county 
.journal  in  Staffordshire,  England.  In  1830-'31, 
he  was  engaged  in  London  in  writing  biograr 
phies  for  the  Georgian  Era  (4  vols.,  &vo), 
and  subsequently  as  leading  editor  of  iheLivw- 
pool  Journal  and  other  papers ;  while  he  was  a 
diligent  correspondent  on  political,  literary,  and 
social  topics  of  the  Evening  Star,  a  daily  paper 
in  New  York,  published  by  the  late  M.  M.  Noah, 
In  1845,  he  was  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  a 
railway  journal  in  London,  and  in  1847  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  Lord  Brougham's  Law  Amend- 
ment Society.  He  published  in  England,  Lays  of 
Palestine  (1829) ;  Titian,  an  art  novel  (8  vols., 
8vo,  1843);  Partnership  en  Commandite^  a 
legal  treatise  (8vo,  1847);  Mornings  at  Mat- 
lock,  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  (3  vols,,  8vo, 
1850). 

In  1852  Dr.  Mackenzie  came  to  America,  and 
made  his  residence  in  New  York,  .where  he  be- 
came literary  editor  of  the  N&D  Yorft  Times,  aaad 
engaged  in  F&rioro  literary  undertakings.  He 
edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  Sti-eiPft 
Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar  (New  York,  Kedfield, 
1854);  The  Noctss  Am&roswncB,  a  very  complete 
edition,  with  numerous  notes,  and  biographies 
of  Professor  "Wilson  jand  other  writers ;  contain- 
ing a  great  deal  of  new  matter  (1854,  5  vola); 
BM  edition  of  Currants  Life,  by  his  son,  and  aa 
original  collection,  with  notes  and  prefaces^  of 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Maginn  (5  vols.,  12mo). 

In  1857,  Dr.  Mackenzie  became  literary  aiid 
foreign  edit  or  of  the  Philade^m  Press,  having 
taken  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  where  he  liaa 
continued  to  reside.  In  addition  to  the  hooks 
whose  titles  we  have  given,  the  record  of  a  life 
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devoted  to  literature,  and  the  genial  furtherance 
of  tie  literary  labors  of  others,  Dr.  Mackenzie 
is  the  author  of  Bits  of  Blarney  (1855),  consist- 
ing of  Irish  biographies,  tales,  sketches,  and 
poetry,  and  of  Tressilian  and  his  Friends  (12mo, 
1859).  He  also  edited  Memoirs  of  Eolert  Hou- 
din  (1859).* 

**Dr.  Mackenzie  has  recently  written  two 
works  of  literary  biography  which  are  models 
in  their  way,  having  a  grasp  of  illustrative  detail 
that  sums  up  the  research  of  years  within  a 
duodecimo,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  subject,  and 
an  easy  charm  of  style  that  holds  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  close.  These  are :  The  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens:  Personal  Recollections  and 
Anecdotes  — Letters  "by  Boz  never  lef ore  published, 
and  Uncollected  Papers  ir.  Prose  and  Verse,  1870; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott:  the  Story  of  His  Life, 
1871,  inscribed  to  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table."  Few  of  the  literati  of  America 
could  have  made  as  copious  a  collection  of  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  worthy  of  preservation, 
from  written  and  unwritten  sources,  to  exhibit 
faithfully  the  character  and  writings  of  these 
chief  novelists  of  modern  times. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  is  an  industrious  and  rapid 
writer,  having  a  thorough  mastery  of  literary 
incident,  anecdote,  and  gossip.  He  began  to 
prepare  his  edition  of  the  Noctes  Ambro&iance  in 
the  last  week  of  ApriL,  1854,  on  receipt  of  the 
news,  by  steamer,  of  Professor  "Wilson's  death 
on  April  8,  and  the  work  was  published  August 
15.  In  the  interim,  he  had  to  feed  the  press  at 
five  different  printers,  besides  doing  his  full 
qu ota  of  new spaper  work.  Th e  Life  of  Dickens, 
begun  June  15  and  published  August  3,  was 
written  in  five  weeks;  and  the  biography  of 
Scott  between  the  last  week  of  March  and  .the 
publication  day  on  the  Scott  centenary  —  Au- 
gust 15. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford. 

MBS.  ABELHEIB  SHEJLTOJT  MACKENZIE,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  has  written  several  attractive 
romances:  Marrwd  Against  Reason,  1869;  and 
Aureola;  or,  The BlaeJc  Sh eep,  1871,  a  story  of 
social  life  in  Germany,  narrating  the  trials  of  a 
young  lady  dauntless  enough  to  set  at  defiance 
the  over-rigorous  social  etiquette  of  her  country. 

**NOVEL-WBITIKG  BEFORE  WATBRLEY  —  FROM  SIB 

1  WALTER  SCOTT:  HIS  X.IFB. 

.  Before  Scott  had  given  over  writing  long  poems, 
lie  diverged  into  another  branch  of  literature,  in. 
which  lie  obtained  higher  and  more  permanent 
fame  than  that  which  he  had  won  as  a  minstrel. 
Many  persons  have  scarcely  read  his  poetical  ro- 
mances; but  who  ia  not  familiar  with  the  Waverley 
novels  ? 

Aa  great  a  novel-reader  as  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  (the  last 
of  whom  once  declared  to  me  that  the  advantages 
of  steam,  as  applied  to  travelling  an  sea  and  land, 
were  counterbalanced  by  the  abridgment  of  the 
time  ha  used  to  devote  to  the  perusal  of  works 
of  fiction),  Walter  Scott  saw,,  before  he  began  to 
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write,  that  the  novels  and  romances  of  the  present 
centuryt  and  particularly  at  its  commencement, 
were  tmsuited  to  the  changed  condition  of  society 
in  his  own  time.  The  dramatists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  produced  stories,  historical  or  comic, 
which,  two  centuries  later,  would  probably  have 
appeared  in  prose  as  historical  romances,  or 
novels  of  society.  In  an  age  when  readers  were 
few,  the  tales  acted  on  the  stage  were  the  princi- 
pal popular  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment* 
For  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
the  drama  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. Thirty  or  forty  years  of  civil  strife,  during 
which  imaginative  literature  was  at  a  discount, 
followed  the  death  of  Shakspeare ;  and,  though 
there  was  a  revival  of  the  drama  between  the 
Restoration  in.  1660  and  the  Bevolution  in  1688, 
little  effective  in  that  line  was  presented  until 
Dryden  bade  the  dry  bones  live.  Banyan's  im- 
mortal "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  in  this  time,  was 
the  favorite  reading  of  the  people;  and  the  "De- 
cameron J>  of  Boceaeeio,  Rabelais'  comic  and  sa- 
tiric adventures  of  "Gargantna  and  Pantagruel," 
and  Cervantes'  wonderful  "Bon  Quixote,"  became 
well  known  in  England  through  translations.  So, 
at  a  later  period,  were  the  Abbe"  Pre>ost*s  "  Ma- 
non  VEscaut"  (like  the  younger  Pumas'  "La 
Dame  aux.  Camelias,"  the  apotheosis  of  a  profes- 
sional impure),  Rousseau's  "Nouvelle  H61oise," 
Le  Sage's  " Gil  Bias"  and  "Le  Diable  Boiteux," 
Voltaire's  "Candide  and  Zadig,"  St.  Pierre's 
**  Paul  and  "Virginia,"  Goethe's  "  Sorrows  of 
Werther,"  and  a  few  other  foreign  works. 

When  the  seventeenth  century  opened,  the  gross 
novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  which  had  delighted 
the  gay  and  careless  courtiers  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  fell  into  disrepute.  The 
age  of  Queen  Anner  which  has  been  entitled  the 
Augustan,  exhibited  comparatiYe  decency,  at  least 
in  its  prose  fiction;  and  under  the  new  dynasty, 
though  not  quite  so  scrupulous  (for  the  first  two 
Guelphic  sovereigns  were  themselves  unmistaka- 
bly immoral  in  their  domestic  and  social  rela- 
tions), public  taste  became  improved.  Be  Foe's 
*«  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  does  not  contain  a 
single  impure  incident  or  expression,  speedily  ob- 
tained a  popularity  which  it  still  enjoys.  Swift's 
"  Gulliver,"  a  political  fiction,  which  is  a  satire  on 
human  nature  also  had  (and  has)  a  multitude  of 
readers,  who,  opening  it  merely  to  be  entertained 
by  the  wonderful  adventures  it  contains,  narrated 
with  a  most  artistic  wrmsemblance,  scarcely  notice 
its  too  prevailing  coarseness.  Richardson  and 
Fielding,  however,  may  rank  as  the  inventors  of 
the  English  novel,  though  not  of  its  higher  class, 
—  the  historical.  There  runs  an  under- current 
of  indelicacy,  not  very  decided,  but  adapted  to 
the  sensuous  taste  of  the  timer  through  Richard- 
son's sentimentality;  and  yet  the  author  of  **  Pa- 
mela" and  4*  Clarissa  Harlo we"  affected  to  be  a 
purist  in  morals.  Next  to  him  is  Fielding,  —  who 
had  begun  as  a  satirical  parodist,  and  ended  by 
establishing  a  new  school  of  story-tellers, — who 
rejoiced  in  what  Scott  has  called  u  warmth  of  de- 
scription." Fielding,  with  all  his  faults,  pos- 
sessed genius,  and  was  followed  by  Smollett,  who 
photographed  the  manners  and  exhibited  the  vices 
of  many  graded  of  society.  Sterne,  decidedly  a 
man  of  genius,  was  not  restrained  from  gross  in- 
delicacy by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  office 
as  a  clergyman.  •  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose  "Vicar 
of  Wakeiield,"  much  as  all  readers  admire  it,  has 
serious  defects  In  construction  and  sentiment, 
might  have  produced  a  real  novel  of  English  so- 
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clety,  but  "  died  too  soon,"  when  Scott  was  only 
three  years  old.  Horace  Walpole's  *« Castle  of 
Otranto,"  written  in  1763,  was  its  author's  soli- 
tary work  of  fiction,  and  owed  as  much  at  least 
to  liis  rank  as  to  novelty  of  design  or  execution. 
Clara  Reeve's  Gothic  romance,  "  The  old  English 
Baron,"  alone  remembered  out  of  her  many  works, 
was  an  almost  avowed  imitation  of  Walpole's  ro- 
mantic story,  and  a  decided  improvement  upon  it 

"When  Scott  wro,te  the  first  chapters  of  "Wa- 
verley," in  1805,  the  principal  living  novelist  was 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  whose  very  sensational  romances 
outdid  all  contemporary  productions.  With  her 
began  high  payments  for  such  works.  She  re- 
ceived five  hundred  pounds  for  "  The  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho;"  and  eight  hundred  pounds  for 
"The  Italians/*  its  successor.  To-day,  these 
stories,  crowded  with  crime  and  with  apparently 
supernatural  effects  (all  of  which  are  elaborately 
explained  away  at  the  close),  would  scarcely  en- 
gage the  attention  of  a  novel-reader  for  half  an 
hour.  Henry  Mackenzie's  stories,  popular  in 
their  day,  were  didactic  and  sentimental,  and 
had  got  out  of  fashion.  Cumberland  the  drama- 
tist, preserved  in  "the  crystal  amberization "  of 
Sheridan's  "  Critic  "  as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  had 
finally  lapsed  into  writing  novels  which  possessed 
the  coarseness  of  Fielding,  without  his  wit ;  yet 
his  play,  "The  West-Indian,"  which  presents  the 
truest  character  of  an  Irish  gentleman  ever  put 
•upon  the  stage,  was  surpassed  in  its  day  only  by 
Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal,"  in  which  even 
the  livery  servants  and  soubrettes  converse  in. 
epigram.  Madame  D'Arblay,  whose  novel  of 
"Evelina  "had  created  a  greater  sensation  among 
the  literati  of  her  time  than  probably  had  ever 
before  been  caused  by  any  similar  production, 
was  reposing  on  her  laurels,  but  failed  to  please 
a  later  generation  of  readers.  For  the  copy- 
right of  "  Evelina  "  she  received  twenty  pounds 
in  1778.  while  for  "Camilla"  she  was  paid  three 
thousand  guineas  in  1796 ;  making  fame  by  the 
first,  and  losing  it  by  the  latter  work.  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Smith  succeeded,  commencing  with  a  trans- 
lation of  4<  Man  on  I/Escaut,"  the  heroine  of  which 
is  a  beautiful  wanton,  and  settling  down  into 
prose  fictions,  occasionally  indecorous,  and  usu- 
ally dull. 

Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  Miss  Sophia  Lee 
should  be  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
first  English  historical  novel.  In  1783-26  ap- 
peared "The  Recess,"  in  six  volumes.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  is  its  heroine;  but  unlike  Scott, 
who  carefully  adhered  to  facts  when  he  introduced 
historical  characters,  Miss  Lee  boldly  married 
Mary  Stuart  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  intro- 
duced two  daughters  as  the  fruit  of  this  union ! 

Mrs.  Inchbald,  whose  "Simple  Story"  won  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  circle  of  readers;  Regina 
Maria  Roche,  who^e  "Children  of  the  -Abbey" 
still  finds  a  considerable  sale  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  almost  wholly  forgotten  in  England ; 
Mrs.  Opie,  whose  "  Father  and  Daughter"  had  the 
tears  of  the  public  in  their  day,  and  was  successful 
when  adopted  for  the  stage ;  William  Godwin,  with 
his  realistic  "Caleb  Williams"  and  his  romantic 
"  St.  Leon ;"  Dr.  Moore,  whose  "  Zeluco  "  suggested 
to  Byron  the  character  of  "  Childe  Harold  :  "  Sid- 
ney Owenson  (afterwards  Lady  Morgan),  whose 
"Wild  Irish  Girl"  and  "Ida  of  Athens"  scarcely 
indicated  tke  promise  which  subsequently  was 
realized  in  "O'DonnelJ"  and  "Florence  Macar- 
thy;"  and  above  all,  rational,  truthful,  and  vig- 
orous Maria  Edgeworth,  —  these  belonged  to 
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Scott's  own  time,  and  their"  works  might  be 
safely  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  This 
is  not  a  long  catalogue  of  novelists;  but  it  will 
be  observed,  that  even  then,  sixty  years  ago, 
most  of  the  story-tellers  were  of  the  gentler  sex. 
I  have  not  included  Jane  Austen,  because  "Sense 
and  Sensibility,"  the  first  of  her  novels,  was  not 
published  until  1811,  six  years  after  "Waverley" 
had  been  planned  and  partly  written ;  and  have 
not  forgotten  Anna  Maria  Porter,  who  appeared 
in  print  before  Sir  Wralter  Scott,  nor  her  sister 
Jane,  because  neither  of  them  had  any  influence 
upon  his  taste.  It  is  stated  by  an  authority 
whose  general  correctness  I  have  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging,* that  "Sir  Walter  Scott  admitted 
(conversation  with  George  IV.  in  the  library  of 
Carlton  Palace)  that  this  work  —  Jane  Porter's 
*  Scottish  Chiefs' — suggested  his  Waverley  nov- 
els;" but  considering  that  "Waverley"  was  be- 
gun in  1805,  and  that  "  The  Scottish  Chiefs  "  first 
appeared  in  1810,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  he 
derived  any  suggestion  from  a  work  then  unwrittm* 
Also  prior  to  the  commencement  of  "  Waverley" 
was  the  debut  of  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  an  Irish 
clergyman  of  striking  genius,  with  a  minimtim. 
of  discretion.  His  "Fatal  Revenge,  or  the  Fam- 
ily of  Montario."  which,  with  its  appalHng  hor- 
rors, out-Radeliifed  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  appeared  in 
1804.  In  a  subsequent  romance,  entitled  "Mel- 
moth  the  Wanderer,"  he  abated  some  of  these 
horrors,  seasoning  them  with  the  naked  indecency 
of  Lewis's  "Monk;"  and  in  his  tragedy  of  "Ber- 
tram," produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  through. 
Lord  Byron's  influence,  he  had  originally  intro- 
duced the  Enemy  of  Man  as  one  of  the  dramatis 
persons  I 

There  is  another  phalanx  of  novelists  who  lived, 
but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  flourished,  early 
in  the  present  century.  Their  works,  from  the 
source  of  their  publication  in  Leadenhall  Street* 
London,  were  known  as  "  Minerva-press  Novels," 
At  the  head  of  these  was  "Anne  of  Swansea^" 
Mrs.  Hatton,  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John. 
Kemble,  who  dealt  largely  in  common-place,  was 
very  deficient  in,  constructive  skill,  usually  ex- 
tended each  of  her  romances  to  four  and  even  five 
novels,  and  was  fond  of  resonant  titles,  such  as 
"  The  Rock  of  Glotzden,  or  the  Secret  Avenger." 
Mr.  Thomas  Surr,  whose  "  Splendid  Misery," 
treating  of  fashionable  life,  with  which  he  had 
not  the  slightest  acquaintance,  was  in  eager  re- 
quest at  all  the  circulating  libraries  in  town  and 
country ;  and  a  Capt.  Thomas  Ashe,  who  carried 
on  for  some  years  the  profitable  but  disreputable 
trade  of  writing  novels  of  society  upon  the  cur- 
rent scandals  of  the  day,  and  never  published 
them  if  he  could  induce  the  persons  whom  he 
libelled  to  buy  Ms  manuscript.  He  lived  by  lit- 
erary black-mail.  The  Minerva-press  novels,  bad 
as  they  were,  had  immense  popularity  for  some 
years. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Walter  Scott,  who,  hav- 
ing shown  the  world  in  "The  Minstrelsy"  and 
"The  Lay  "  that  he  was  editor  and  poet,  and  be- 
ing himKelf  a  novel-reader,  should  be  utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  quality  of  the  existing  supply. 
The  French  Revolution,  distinguished  by  its  lev- 
elling principle  and  action,  had  ended  in  substi- 
tuting a  feudal  empire  for  an  effete  monarchy; 
and,  even  when  Napoleon  was  re-dividing  Europe 
into ,  kingdoms  and  principalities  for  his  family 
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and  Ms  followers,  there  had  sprung  tip,  or  rather 
revived,  a  deep  devotion  to  the  chivalry  which 
bad  done  so  much  in  the  past,  and  whose  tradi- 
tions had  ingrafted  grace  into  history,  and 
breathed  reality  into  song.  To  Ims  feeling,  this 
principle,  Scott  had  ministered  in  his  poems;  and 
now,  acknowledged  head  of  the  romantic  school, 
he  resolved  to  extend  its  limits  beyond  the  ballad 
or  the  narrative  poem,  and  use  prose  as  the  more 
suitable  medium.  He  strove  to  delineate  the  past 
as  it  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  were  dubious 
of  'the  present,  and  afraid  of  the  future,  — noble, 
stately,  glittering,  and  gay,  with  the  pulse  of  life 
ever  beating  to  heroic  measures.  His  view  of 
feudalism,  in  "The  Talisman, "  "Ivanhoe,"  and 
"The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  was  not  the  carica- 
ture a  few  preceding  authors  had  drawn,  but  a 
portrait, — faithful,  if  idealized. 

*«  Waverley,"  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  con- 
demned by  Erskine ;  thrown  by,  mislaid,  recov- 
ered, and  depreciated  by  Ballantyne.  Scott,  hav- 
ing nearly  completed  his  "Life  and  Works  of 
Jonathan  Swift"  (published  by  Constable,  in 
nineteen  octavo  volumes,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
3814), —  a  work  which  really  was  supplementary 
to  his  history  of  a  particular  period  of  English 
literary  history,  —  brought  out  his  "Waverley" 
manuscript  for  the  third  time,  carefully  read  it, 
thought  something  could  be  made  of  it.  and  per- 
mitted the  announcement,  in  *;  The  Scots'  Maga- 
zine" of  February,  1814,  that  ^lt  Waverley,  or 
*Tis  Sixty  Years  Since/  a  novel,  in  three  vol- 
umes I2mo,  would  be  published  in  March,"  A1- 
ready  fete  had  made  some  progress  in  continuing 
the  story;  for  in  January  he  had  shown  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume  to  Mr.  Erskine, 
who  at  once  predicted  that  it  would  prove  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  friend's  works.  It  was 
determined  to  publish  it  anonymously,  and  unu- 
sual pains  were  taken  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
the  author's  name.  John  Ballantyne  copied  out 
all  the  manuscript.  Double  proof-sheets  were 
regularly  printed  off.  One  was  forwarded  to 
Scott ;  and  the  alterations  which  it  received 
were,  by  Ballantyne's  own  hand,  copied  upon 
the  other  proof  sheet  for  the  use  of  the  printers ; 
so  that  even  the  corrected  proof-sheets  of  the 
author  were  never  seen  in  the  printing-office. 
While  ^Waverley"  was  passing  through  the 
press,  Mr  Erskine  read  gome  of  the  proof-sheets 
to  a  few  friends  after  supper;  and  from  the  en- 
thusiastic praise  they  obtained,  as  well  as  from 
the  way  in  which  their  host  spoke",  the  party  in- 
ferred that  they  were  listening  to  the  first  effort 
of  some  unknown  hut  very  able  aspirant. 

When  the  first  volume  was  printed,  Ballantyne 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Constable,  who,  not 
doubting  who  was  the  author,  considered  the 
matter,  and  offered  seven  hundred  pounds  for  the 
copyright.  This  price  was  so  high  (Miss  Edge- 
worth  up  to  that  time  not  having  realized  a  tenth 
of  that  sum  by  even  her  most  successful  work), 
that  a  novice  would  gladly  have  accepted  it. 
Scott's  reply,  through  Ballantyne,  was,  that  it 
was  too  much  if  the  novel  should  not  succeed ; 
too  little  if  it  did.  He  would  have  taken  a  thou- 
sand pounds;  but  Constable  would  not  offer  so 
much,  and  published  the  work  on  the  terms  of 
equal  division  of  profits  between  himself  and  the 
author. 

.  The  first  volume  was  printed  before  the  second 
was  begun.  Constable,  who  had  become  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  was 
bringing  out  a  -supplement  to  that  extensive  work. 


At  his  request,  Scott  agreed  to  write  three  essays 
for  it,  —  on  Chivalry,  the  Drama,  nnd  Romance, 
—  and  completed  two  in  April  and  May,  writing 
that  on  Romance  some  time  later.  Constable,  a 
liberal  man,  paid  a  hundred  pounds  fur  each. 
This  episode  ended,  Scott  set  seriously  to  work  on 
"Waverley,"  and  informed  his  friend  Morritt 
that  "the  last  two  volumes  were  written  in  three 
weeks."  In  corroboration  of  this,  Lockhart  has 
related  a  personal  anecdote, — »bow,  happening  to 
pass  through  Edinburgh  in  June,  3814,  he  dined 
with  Mr.  WHliam  Menzies  (afterwards  a  judge  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  whose  residence  was 
then  in  George  Street,  situated  very  near  to,  and 
at  right  angles  with,  North  Castle  Street.  "There 
was,"  he  says,  "a  party  of  very  young  persons, 
most  of  them,  like  Menzies  and  myself,  destined 
for  the  bar  of  Scotland,  all  gay  and  thoughtless, 
enjoying  the  first  flush  of  manhood,  with  little 
remembrance  of  the  yesterday,  or  care  of  the 
morrow.  When  my  companion's  worthy  father 
and  uncle,  after  seeing  two  or  three  bottles  go 
round,  left  the  juveniles  to  themselves,  the  weather 
being  hot,  we  adjourned  to  a  library,  which  had 
one  large  window  looking  northwards.  After  ca- 
rousing here  for  an  hour  or  more,  I  observed  that 
a  shade  had  come  over  the  aspect  of  my  friend, 
who  happened  to  be  placed  immediately  opposite 
to  myself,  and  said  something  that  intimated  a 
fear  of  his  being  unwell.  'No,'  said  he,  '1  shall 
be  well  enough  presently,  if  you  will  only  let  me 
sit  where  you  are,  and  take  my  chair;  for  there 
is  a  confounded  hand  in  sight  of  me  here,  which 
has  often  bothered  me  before,  and  now  it  won't 
let  me  fill  my  glass  with  a  good  will.'  I  rose  to 
change  places  with  him  accordingly;  and  he 
pointed  out  to  me  this  hand,  which,  like  the  writ- 
ing on  Belshazzar's  wall,  disturbed  his  hour  of 
hilarity.  *  Since  we  sat  down,' he  said,  *I  have 
been  watching  it:  it  fascinates  my  eye;  it  never 
stops.  Piige  after  page  is  finished,  and  thrown 
on  that  heap  of  manuscript:  and  still  it  goes  on 
unwearied;  and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are 
brought  in,  and  God  knows  how  long  after  that. 
It  is  the  same  every  night  I  can't  stand  the  sight 
of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my  books.'  — '  Some  stupid, 
dogged  engrossing  clerk,  probably!'  exclaimed 
myself  or  some  other  giddy  youth  in  our  society. 
*No,  boys,'  said  our  host.  'I  well  know  what 
hand  it  is:  'tis  Walter  Scott's.'  This  was  the 
hand,  that,  in  the  evenings  of  three  summer 
weeks,  wrote  the  last  two  volumes  of  4  Wa- 
verley.' " 


**  DICKENS   AND  THACKERAY  —  FROM   LIFE  OF   CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

Believing  that  the  world  has  been  made  brighter 
and  better  by  the  writings  and  life  of  Charles 
Dickens,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  briefly  de- 
lineating his  character,  as  Author  and  as  Man. 
In  the  whole  range,  vast  as  it  is,  which  constitutes 
the  common  literature,  the  rich  treasury,  of 
America  and  England,  not  to  speak  of  the  nu- 
merous languages  into  which  they  have  been 
translated,  there  are  "no-  purer  books  than  those 
written  by  Charles  Dickens.  There  is  no  line  in 
them  which  the  most  scrupulous  parent,  the  most 
tender  husband,  the  most  sensitive-lover,  the  most 
fastidious  guardian  could  desire  to  keep  back 
from  the  eye  of  Maidenhood  or  Womanhood. 
There  are  no  other  works,  in  the  language,  so 
•well  adapted  for  all  classes  and  all  ages.  They  may 
be  taken  up,  at  any  place  or  time,  and  the  reader 
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will  be  gratified  by  tne  e'nlerfamment  tuey  supply, 
tlie  moral  lesson  which  they  teach  ; 

A<re  cannot  wither  them,  nor  eastern  state 
Their  infinite  variety. 

No  writer  has  more  completely,  or  more  success- 
fully, appealed  to  the  emotional  and  sympathetic 
part  of  human  nature.  It  is  doubtful,  as  he 
glanced  from  gay  to  grave,  whether  his  lively  hu- 
mor or  his  tender  pathos  was  most  to  be  admired. 
Whatever  vein  he  indulged  in,  for  the  time,  he 
avoided  cynicism.  Hence,  we  laugh  with,  instead 
of  <it,  his  comic  characters,  tiiking  Pickwick,  and 
Sam  Weller,  and  Wilkins  Micawber,  and  Mr.  Toots, 
and  Dick  Swivelier,  and  Captain  Cuttle,  (that 
truest  of  all  rough  gentlemen,)  to  our  heart,  and 
feeling  all  the  better  for  having  met,  and  known, 
and  loved  them.  I  do  not  intend  to  place  Dickens 
by  the  side  of  Thackeray,  because  it  is  wearying 
work  to  try  and  discover  unlike  likenesses  which 
do  not  exist,  but  would  ask  the  reader  to  remem- 
ber how  differently  he  was  impressed  by  the  first 
works  of  both.  Vanity  Fair  is  a  great  work, 
which  no  man  could  have  written,  so  severe  is 
even  its  hilarity,  unless  he  had  been  world-weary 
and  blase.  The  Pickwick  Papers  are  the  evident 
production  of  a  very  young  man,  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  rather  glanced  at  the  world  than  moved 
in  it.  Vanity  Fair  was  as  palpably  written  by  a, 
person  who  had  circulated  freely  through  society, 
in  various  countries;  who  hud  been  scathed  in 
the  passage;  and  who  poured  out  upon  paper, 

The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  had  stung, 

Dickens  was  entering  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  a**  he  has  told  us,  when  he  began  to  write 
Pickwick,  and  after  the  publication  of  a  few 
sketches,  had  to  draw  mainly  upon  his  imagination 
for  the  characters  and  the  action  of  his  story. 
Before  he  had  gone  half  way  through  it,  a  purpose 
filled  his  mind,  and,  what  was  begun  as  a  bur- 
lesque upon  Cockney  sportsmen,  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  then  unbridled  license  of  advocates  in 
English  Courts  of  law,  and  so  thoroughly  besieged 
that  great  citadel  of  Wrong  and  Oppression,  the 
Fleet  Prison,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  was  "  put 
do^-vn"  (as  Alderman  Cute  would  have  said)  by 
public  opinion,  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Dickens  lived  to  see  imprisonment  for  debt  abol- 
ished in  England,  and  to  hear  all  men  say,  "You 
have  done  this." 

Thackeray,  not  much  older  than  Dickens,  had 
been  a  magazine-writer,  .a  man  of  all  work,  for  at 
least  sixteen  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Vanity  Fair.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  gay  "young 
man  upon  town,"  by  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  at  home  and  abroad,  until  his  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  gone.  Then  he  set  to  work,  and, 
l>eing  highly  educated  and  very  talented,  obtained 
a  living  and  made  reputation.  Vanity  Fair,  which 
he  produced  at  an  age  when  Dickens  had  written 
his  best  things  —  or  most  of  them —  was  very  sue- 
cessful,  as  it  deserved  to  be  Only  a  man  of 
genius  could  have  invented  and  sustained  Beckey 
Sharpe.  Had  he  written,  only  that  one  story, 
Thackeray  would  have  ranked  as  successor  to  the 
author  of  Tom  Jones.  Yet,  admiring  Vanity  Fair 
as  I  do,  and  reading  it  enjoyably  through,  at  least 
once  a  year,  (paying  the  same  compliment  to  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  Oil  Bias,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Ivanboe,  and  the  Caxton  novels.)  I  close  it  with  a 
lowered  opinion  of  human  nature.  I  also  read 
Pickwick,  every  now  and  then,  and  though  I  do 
not  find  in  it  that  thorough  knowledge  of  "life" 
possessed  by  Thackeray,  (its  purchase-money  be- 


ing his  glorious  youth  and  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  already  named  as  his  inheritance,)  I  find 
myself  in  good  humor  with  "all  the  world  and  the 
rest  of  mankind."  You  read  Dickens  without,  so 
to  say,  finding  a  bitter  taste  on  fhe  mind,  after  it. 
The  flavor  of  the  fusil  oil  is  very  strong  on  the  mind, 
after  reading  Thackeray.  Both  writers,  let  me 
add,  were  genial,  honorable,  benevolent  men,  and 
warmly  attached  to  each  other, 

It  is  to  be  especially  noted,  as  showing  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  each  author,  that,  whereas  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  perpetually  bringing  himself,  in, 
his  books,  before  the  reader,  Mr,  Dicfeens  rarely 
alluded  to  himself,  his  experiences  or  opinions,  in 
any  of  his  numerous  works  of  fiction.  j 

Besides  remarkable  power  and  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  invention,  Charles  Dickens  had  a  joyous 
temperament  grafted  upon  a  generous  mind, 
When  he  wrote  of  the  household  virtues,  of  toler- 
ation, of  practical  charity,  of  fair  humanity,  his 
words  had  effect,  for  there  was  no  **  sham. "  in 
them.  His  kindliness  of  heart  was  almost  as  great 
as  his  genius.  How  remarkable  and  original  that 
was,  I  need  not  point  out.  But  genius  without 
ballast  has  often  been  wrecked.  In  him,  it  was 
accompanied  by  skill,  good  sense,  a  well-balanced 
mind,  and  a  strong  purpose  of  doing  good.  His 
infinite  variety  equalled  that  of  Shakespeare,  and 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  readers  of  another  cen- 
tury, now  only  thirty  years  distant,  may  give  Mr. 
Dickens  a  place  even  above  that  occupied  by  the 
Swan  of  Avon.  The  world  is  steadily  becoming 
realistic,  methinks,  and  bids  fair  to  prefer  the  tales 
of  Dickens  to  the  plnys  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  universally  known  that  his  political  opin- 
ions were  strongly  liberal.  lie  was  no  mere  par- 
tisan, however.  At  any  time  he  pleased,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  Charles  Dickens  mijiht 
have  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Any 
of  the  London  boroughs  would  have  been  proud 
and  glad  if  he  had  consented  to  be  its  representa- 
tive. At  least  twenty  other  constituencies, 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  would  have  voted 
him  their  member  by  acclamation.  Numerous 
offers  to  this  effect  were  made  to  him,  and  de- 
clined. He  had  resolved,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  wholly  and 
solely,  and,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  bringing  him 
increase  of  power  and  influence  upon  the  public 
mind,  he  believed,  more  than  ever,  that  abuses 
were  to  be  laid  bare,  wrongs  righted,  and  i*eforma 
effected,  rather  by  his  written  than  his  spoken 
words.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  with  all  his 
earnestness  and  eloquence,  he  would  have  been 
only  one  in  a  crowd  —  though 'most  probably  & 
distinguished  one.  From  first  to  last,  he  relied  on 
the  Press,  to  work  out  all  his  public  purposes,  and 
was  right  in  doing  so.  Besides,  had  he  become  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  we  should  have  had  com- 
paratively little  from  his  pen. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  which  I  design 
to  notice :  Will  Dickens  live  t  I  would  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  Future  ages  will  regard  Ms 
writings  as  photographs  of  middle  and  lower  class 
life  in  England  during  the  Victorian  era,  which 
had  extended  to  thirty-four  years  when  he  died, 
In  other  novels  of  that,  period,  aristocratic  society 
is  sketched,  rather  wearily;  bub  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  after  all,  only  a  few,  by  Bulwer  and 
Thackeray,  will  be  read  in  the  twentieth  century, 
and  these  as  rarely  as  the  prose  fictions  of  Field- 
ing, Smollett,  Richardson,  and  Goldsmith — the 
very  writers  who  led  Dickens,  when  a  child,  into 
the  fair  realm  of  romance — are  read  now.  Dickeni 
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is  so  f resit,  so  kindly,  so  picturesque,  so  tree,  that 
his  works  must  live,  as  Hogarth's  do,  pictures  of 
the  era  which  produced  him. 

Dramatist,  actor,  orator,  and  thorough  man  of 
the  world  as  he  was,  he  realizes  the  idea  of  an 
universal  genius  more  than  any  other  writer  who 
ever  lived.  In  whatever  profession  it  might  have 
pleased  him  to  cast  himself,  he  must  have  suc- 
ceeded, Eminently  social  and  domestic,  be  exer- 
cised a  liberal  hospitality,  and  though  he  lived 
well,  as  his  means  allowed,  avoided  excesses:  — 
with  a  constant  burthen  of  work  upon  his  inind 
for  five-and-thirty  years,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
occupations,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
been  what  is  called  a  free  liver.  It  is  said  that  he 
never  lost  a  friend,  that  he  never  made  an  enemy. 
Of  him  it  might  be  truly  said 

Tie  feept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  so  men  o'er  bim  wept. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITMORE. 

Mr.  "Whitmore,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, was  bora  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  September 
6,  1836.  He  studied  at  the  English  High  and 
Latin  Schools,  Boston,  having  previously,  in  1847, 
received  a  Franklin  medal  at  one  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  that  city. 

He  is  the  author  of  various  works  relating  to 
American  genealogy.  He  has  published,  Register 
of  Families  settled  at  the  Town  of  Medford, 
MOM.,  originally  contributed  to  the  Hutory  of 
Medford,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  with 
portrait  and  other  illustrations  (Boston,  1855); 
A  Record  of  the  Descendants  of  Francis  Whit- 
more,  of  Cambridge,  the  same  year  ;  An  Account 
of  the  Temple  Family,  with  Notes  and  Pedigree 
of  the  Family  of  Bowdoin  (1856)  ;  Memoranda 
relating  to  the  Lane,  Eeyner^  and  Whipple Fam- 
ilies, Yorkshire  and  Massachusetts  (1857);  A 
Genealogy  of  the  Norton  Family,  with  Miscella- 
neous Fates  (1859);  A  Handbook  of  American 
Genealogy,  completed  on  a  voyage  to  Mauritius, 
and  published,  during  the  author's  absence 
abroad,  by  Munsell,  of  Albany,  in  1862 ;  Notes 
<*n  the  Winthmp  Family  and  its  English  Con- 
nections hefore  its  emigration  to  New  England, 
(1864);  Tke  Cmalier  Dismounted  (1864).  The 
HeraMw  Journal;  recording  the  Armorial  Bear- 
ings and  Genealogies  of  American  Families,  was 
edited  and  mainly  written  by  him  from  1865  to 
1868.  His  later  works  comprise  The  Hutchin&on 
Papers,  1865;  Memmts  of  Heraldry,  1866 ;  The 
American  Gmedloght,  1868;  The  Massachusetts 
CMc  List,  1871,  a  list  of  its  civil  officers  from 
1622-1714;  The  Ayres  Genealogy,  1870;  Usher 
Genealogy,  1869;  Elliott  Genealogy,  1869;  Hutch- 
inson  and  Oliver  Families,  1865;  JBelcher  Fam- 
ily, 1873;  Notes  on  Peter  Pelham  and  Other 
Marly  American  Jtfngravers,  1867 ;  and  Notes  on 
the,  Origin  of  Town-names  in  Massachusetts,  1873. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Prince  Society  for 
Mutual  Publication,  in  1858,  Mr.  Whitmore  was 
chosen  one  of  its  officers,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  delivered  an  oration  before  the  society  on  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Thomas 
Prince,  the  antiquary,  alter  whom  the  society  was 
named.  He  has  also  edited  for  it  John  Duntori1* 
Letters,^  2  vols. ;  The  Andros  Tracts,  2  vols.; 
and,  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Appleton,  The  Hutchinson 
Papers,  2  vols.  Mr.  Whitmore  is  an  active 
member  of  the  i^ew  Fngland  Historic-Genealo- 


gical Society,  in  whose  periodical  Register  many 
of  his  genealogical  publications  first  appeared. 
When  the  Historical  Magazine  was  projected  in 
1856,  he  was  engaged  as  the  editor,  and  wrote 
the  prospectus  tor  that  work ;  but  business  en- 
gagements obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  editor- 
ship. In  1860,  he  edited  the  fourth  American 
edition  of  The  Poetical  WorTcs  of  Winthrop  Mac- 
worth  Praed,  and  contributed  a  biographical  in- 
troduction. He  lias  also  contributed  to  the 
North  American  Iteview. 

SAMUEL   W.   FRANCIS, 

Son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  was  born 
in  New  York,  in  1835,  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1860,  studied  medicine,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  Medical 
College,  in  1857.  He  has  published  several 
works,  including  Autobiography  of  a  Latin 
Reader  (1859);  Report  of  Professor  Valentine 
Mot? s  Surgical  Clinics  in  the  University  of 
New  IV*,  JSestion  1859-'60  (I860)  ;  Water:  its 
History, Characteristics,  Hygienic,  andTherapeu- 
tic  Uses. — a  philosophic  essay,  illustrated  by 
much  ancient  and  modern  reading,  and  a  variety 
of  anecdote  (1861) ;  Inside  Out — a  curious  Book, 
a  novel  described  by  a  journalist  of  the  day  as 
"  Carlyle  made  into  a  syllabub"  (1862)  ;  a  series 
of  Biographical  Sketches  of  Living  New  York 
Surgeom  ;  and  A  Memoir  ofth&  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Prof.  Valentine  Mott  (1865).  The  last 
is  mainly  a  series  of  personal  reminiscences,  an 
affectionate  tribute  of  a  friend  and  pupil  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  eminent  surgeon.  It  con- 
tains a  variety  of  anecdote,  and  is  enriched  by 
an  original  memorandum,  given  by  Dr.  Mott  to 
the  author,  of  his  most  important  surgical  oper- 
ations and  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his 
profession.  It  was  followed  by  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Distinguished  Limng  New  Yor~h  Phy- 
sicians, 1867;  and  a  racy  novel  of  American 
society,  Life  and  Death,  1871.  Dr.  Francis  has 
also  patented  ten  useful  inventions. 

EDWABD   SPRAG0E   RAND,  JR. 

Edward  Sprague  Band,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Boston,  October  20,  1836.  He  is  the  son  of 
Edward  Sprague  Rand,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
of  Boston,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
S.  Rand,  of  Newbnryport.  Mr.  Rand  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1855,  and  from  Cambridge  Law 
School  in  1857.  He  then  passed  examination 
for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County,  and 
continued  study  and  began  practice  in  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  and  Francis  E. 
Parker.  Remaining  with  Mr.  Dana  for  eighteen, 
months,  he  then  went  into  partnership  with  his 
father,  with  whom  he  still  continues  practice. 

Mr.  Rand's  first  published  work  was  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  (Boston,  1859),  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers of  the  day.  It  was  a  small  volume,  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  entitled  Life  Memo- 
ries. The  book  was  very  favorably  received 
and  noticed,  the  edition  was  speedily  exhausted, 
and  the  volume  has  never  been  reprinted.  .Mr. 
Rand  has  been  a  frequent  poetical  contributor 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  and  has 
also  written  extensively  on  horticultural  sub- 
jects. In  1863,  he  published  an  elegantly  illus- 
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trated  volume  on  floriculture,  called,  Flowers 
for  the  Parlor  and  Garden,  which  has  had  a 
large  circulation.  He  has  since  published  a 
Botany  of  the  New  England  States — an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants,  illustrated  with  colored  plates;  JSulbs; 
Garden  Mowers,  Sow  to  Cultivate  Them;  The 
Rhododendron  and  "American  Plants;"  and 
Seventy-five  Popular  Flowers,  and  How  to  Cul- 
tivate Them,  1870.  Mr.  Rand  resides  upon  .his 
farm  of t4  Glen  Ridge,"  on  the  banks  of  Charles 
River,  in  the  town  of  Dedhazn,  about  nine  miles 
from  Boston,  where  he  devotes  the  hours  not 
occupied  by  the  practice  of  his  profession  to 
floriculture  and  literature. 

LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOTJLTOK 

The  maiden  name,  of  this  popular  writer  wa? 
Chandler.  She  was  born  in  the  year  1835, 
in  the  town  of  Pomfret,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Connecticut,  a  hilly  and  romantic  region, 
the  natural  influences  of  which,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  poetic  sensibility,  were  impressed  upon 
her  childhood.  Fond  of  books  in  her  youth, 
she  early  displayed  a  talent  for  composition, 
writing  for  publication,  over  the  signature  of 
"  Ellen  Louise,"  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  ^  Her  first 
book,  a  collection  of  miscellanies — stories,  essays, 
reveries,  and  poems — entitled,  This,  That,  and 
the  Other,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  in  1851,  when  the 
author  was  nineteen.  It  was  well  received  by 
the  public,  reaching  a  sale  of  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  thousand.  In  1855,  Miss  Chandler  was 
married  to  Mr.  Moulton,  a  Boston  publisher. 
Her  second  book,  a  novel,  Juno  Clifford,  was 
issued  anonymously,  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
by  Messrs*  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and, 
like  its  predecessor,  met  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion. In  1856,  Mrs.  Moulton  commenced  writ- 
ing for  Harpers  Magazine,  to  which,  and  to 
Harpers  Weekly,  she  has  since  been  a  frequent 
contributor  of  tales,  poems,  and  sketches.  A 
new  collection  of  tales  from  her  pen  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Harper,  in  1859,  entitled  My 
Third  BooTs^  containing  "The  Pride  of  Moses 
Grant,"  " No.  101,"  "My  Inheritance,"  "The 
Tenant  of  the  Old  Brown  House,"  and  other 
stories  of  well-deserved  popularity.  The  sub- 
sequent magazine  stories  of  this  author,  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  would  fill  several  vol- 
umes :  among  others,  we  may  mention  "  Twelve 
Years  of  My  Life,"  "  A  Wife's  Story,"  "  Out 
of  Nazareth,"  and  "  Three  Lives"  (Harpers 
Magazine,  18 60-' 64).  No  collection  has  yet 
been  made  of  Mrs.  Moulton's  poems*  which, 
like  her  prose  sketches,  are  of  a  refined,  senti- 
mental, imaginative  character.  One  of  them, 
u  The  House  in  the  Meadow,"  was  published, 
with  illustrations,  in  the  London  Art  Journal. 

**Mrs.  Moulton  in  late  years  has  been,  the 
accomplished  contributor  of  literary  notes  from 
Boston  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  She  pre- 
pared an  attractive  book  for  the  children  in 
187S,  entitled,  Bed-time  Stories. 

MAET  L.  BOOTH, 

An    accomplished    author,   and    translator  of 
numerous  valuable  works  from  the  French,  was 


born  April  19,  1831,  at  Milville,  now  YapTiank, 
a  village  of  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  She  received  her  early  educa- 
tion at  home,  and  attended  the  district  school. 
From,  this  she  passed  to  several  academies  and 
seminaries  on  Long  Island,  where  she  acquired 
the  elements  of  a  liberal  education  in  the  clas- 
sics and  mathematics,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language,  which  she  afterwards  per- 
fected, under  competent  instruction,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg,  L.  L,  to  which  place  her  father  re- 
moved in  1844,  to  take  charge,  as  principal,  of 
one  of  the  public  schools.  Her  literary  tastes 
subsequently  led  her  to  become  a  contributor 
of  tales  and  sketches  to  various  journals  and 
magazines.  In  1856,  she  translated,  from  the 
French,  The  Marble-  Worker's  Manual  (Sheldon 
&  Blakeman,  N.  Y.),  which  was  followed  by 
translations  from  the  French  of  Mery's  Andre 
Chenier,  and  About's  King  of^  the  Mountains, 
for  Emerson's  Magazine,  to  which  she  also  con- 
tributed original  articles.  In  1859,  her  transla- 
tion of  the  Secret  History  of  the  French  Court, 
or  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
from  the  French  of  Victor  Cousin,  was  pub- 
lished by  Delisser  &  Procter,  New  York.  Miss 
Booth  had  been,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  an  original  work  of  much  labor  and 
reading,  a  History  of  the  City  of  New  YorJcy 
which  was  issued  in  1859,  in  New  York,  in 
an  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  engravings. 
After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Miss  Booth 
assisted  Mr.  O.  "W.  "Wight  in  his  series  of  transr 
lations  of  the  French  classics,  and  also  translated 
GermaiJie,  from  the  French  of  About,  for  a 
Boston  publisher. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Southern  Bebellion, 
in  1861,  supplied  Miss  Booth  with  new  material 
for  translation  in  several  important  works  by 
French  authors  of  distinction,  who  employed 
their  pens  in  influencing  public  opinion  in 
Europe  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  She  translated  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, Count  de  Gasparin's  Uprising  of  a  Great 
People,  and  America  Before  Europe  (New  York, 
1861) ;  Paris  in  America,  by  M.  Laboulaye  • 
(New  York,  1863) ;  The  Results  of  Emancipa- 
tion and  the  Eesults  of  Slavery,  by  Augustin 
Cochin  (Boston,  1862).  She  also  translated, 
Human  Sorrows,  Gamille,  and  Vesper,  by  the 
Countess,  and  Happiness,  by  the  Count  d# 
Gasparin.  "While  these  works  were  in  pro- 
gress, Miss  Booth  maintained  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  the  Count  de  Gasparin,  Messrs. 
Laboulaye,  Cochin,  Martin,  and  other  friends  of 
America  in  France,  and  translated  many  of 
their  articles  and  papers  for  the  journals  and 
reviews. 

Miss  Booth  has  been  engaged  for  years  upon 
a  translation  of  Henri  Martin's  History  of 
France,  of  which  she  published  two  volumes, 
embracing  the  Age  of  I/ouis  XI V^  in  1864. 
These  were  followed"  in  1866  by  two  others,  the 
last  of  the  original,  under  the  title,.  The  Decline 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  to  which  will  succeed 
the  previous  volumes  of  the  work  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  this  mode  of  division  and  publication 
having  been  sanctioned  as  the  most  practicable 
by  the  author,  who  has  highly  complimented 
the  translator,  in  a  letter  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, on  .the  fidelity  and  spirit  of  her  work, 
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j**  Since  1867,  Miss  Bootlh  Las  "been  connected 
with  the  editorship  of  Harper's  Bazaar.  Her 
History  of  the  City  ofN"ew  York  was  enlarged 
to  two  volumes  in  186T.  She  has  translated 
Labonlaje's  Fairy  Boole,  and  Mace's  Fairy  Tales, 
and  has  in  preparation  the  translation  of  .an 
abridgment  of  Martin's  History  of  France,  made 
bj  its  author, 

GEORGE  E.  RAKEE 

"Was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  1816.  He  has  pass- 
ed much  of  his  time  in  public  life.  In  1853,  he 
edited,  with  an  ample  introductory  Memoir,  an 
edition,  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  of  the  Works 
of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  to  which  a  fourth  has  been 
added,  and  a  fifth,  including  portions  of  Mr. 
SewaixTs  diplomatic  correspondence,  has  been 
prepared  for  publication.  In  1854Mr.  Baker  pre- 
pared and  published  an  elaborate  pamphlet  on  The 
tfelraxka  Question,  While  a  member  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  in  1851,  he  made  an  extended 
Report  on  the  State  Prisons,  their  theory,  man- 
agement, discipline,  &c.  He  also  made  an  argu- 
mentative Report  on  Capital  Punishment. 
Both  of  these  documents  were  published  in 
extra  numbers  by  the  friends  of  the  principles 
advocated.  Mr.  Baker  has  edited  several  peri- 
odicals, and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines  and  newspapers.  From  1861  to  1871 
he  was  engaged  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  as  the 
financial  agent  of  the  Department  of  State.  On 
the  formation  of  the  new  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  was  appointed  Comp- 
troller of  the  District,  which  office  he  now  holds 
(1873). 


CHARLES 


BBACE 


"Was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  18£6. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1846,  studied 
theology  at  Yale  and  the  Union  Theological 
Seminaries.  After  his  ordination,  he  made  a 
pedestrian  tour,  in  1850,  through  England  and 
Scotland  and  portions-  of  the  Continent,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  who  has  given 
the  results  of  the  journey  in  his  work  entitled, 
Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 
England.  In  the  .  following  year,  Mr.  Brace 
travelled  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  to  the  institutions  of  charity 
and  penal  reform.  During  his  journey  in  Hun- 
gary he  was  arrested  as  a  revolutionary  agent 
by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  fortress  of  Groswardein,  until,  after  some 
weeks1  incarceration,  he  was  liberated  at  the 
demand  of  the  Hon.  C.  J.  McCurdy,  the  American 
Charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna.  The  observations 
made  in  these  journeys  were  embodied  in  two 
different  works,  published  by  Mr*  Brace  in 
1851  and  1853,  entitled,  Hungary  in  1851,  and 
Home  Life  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Brace  now  devoted  his  time  and  labors 
to  philanthropic  efforts  among  the  street  chil- 
dren of  New  York,  and,  with  others,  inaugu- 
rated the  Childrensr  Aid  Society,  News-Boys* 
Lodging  Houses,  Boys1  Meetings,  Industrial 
Schools,  and  other  charitable  agencies  of  a 
similar  nature,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
to  reform  or  place  in  good  circumstances  large 
numbers  of  destitute  and  abandoned  children. 


In  1854  Mr.  Brace  vfsited  Great  Britain,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  its  ragged  schools  and 
institutions  of  juvenile  reform.  In  1856,  he 
spent  a  few  months  in  travelling  over  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  and  the  following  year,  published 
The  Norse  Folk,  being  a  narrative  of  his  obser- 
vations upon  that  journey,  and  a  comprehensive 
account  of  those  two  countries.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  an  extended  organization 
of  charitable  effort  among  the  poor  children  of 
New  York.  In  1863  he  published  a  compact 
treatise  on  ethnology,  based  on  the  classifica- 
tions of  languages,  and  entitled,  The  Races  of 
the  Old  World ;  <?r,  a  Manual  of  Ethnology. 

**  This  work  was  followed  by  Short  Sermons 
to  Newsboys,  1866;  The  New  We*t>  or  Cali- 
fornia in  1867-8 ;  and  The  Dangerous  Classes  of 
New  York)  Twenty  Years'  Work  Among  Them, 
1872.  He  paid  a  second  visit  to  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  in  1872,  and  described  those  coun- 
tries in  the  daily  press. 

iFBEDERICK   LAW  OLMSTED 

WAS  born  in  Hartford^  Connecticut,  April  25, 
1822.  He  became  in  early  life  a  scientific  stu- 
dent of  agriculture,  pursuing  the  studies  of  en- 
gineering and  chemistry  at  Yale  College,  and 
subsequently,  being  practically  engaged  in  form- 
ing operations  in  Central  New  York,  and  on 
Staten  Island,  where  he  carried  out  his  plans  on 
land  of  his  own.  In  1850,  he  made  a  pedestrian 
tour  through  Great  Britain,  and  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  with  a  view  of  gaining  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  agri- 
culture, laying  out  grounds,  etc.,  practised  in 
those  countries.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  published,  in  1852,  an  account  of  a 
portion  of  this  journey,  in  a  duodecimo  volume, 
entitled,  WalJcs  and  Talks  of  an  American 
Farmer  in  England.  UI  have  most  desired," 
he  states  in  the  preface,  "to  bring  before  my 
brother  farmers,  and  their  families,  such  things 
that  I  saw  in  England  as  have  conveyed  practi- 
cal agricultural  information,  or  useful  sugges- 
tions, to  myself,  and  such  evidences  of  simply 
refined  tastes,  good  feelings,  and  enlarged 
Christian  sentiments  'among  our  English  breth- 
ren, as  all  should  enjoy  to  read  of.n  The 
volume,  written  in  a  lively,  spirited  manner, 
displayed  uncommon  powers  of  reflection,  and  a 
rare  talent  at  dialogue  and  description. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Clrnsted  made  a  journey  through 
the  Slave  States  of  the  South,  from  Virginia  to 
Louisiana,  communicating  incidents  and  obser- 
vations, on  his  route,  to  the  public,  in  a  series 
of  travelling  letters,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  These  he  subsequently  revised,  incor- 
porating the  results  of  a  second  tour  in  a  volume 
published  in  New  York,  in  1856,  entitled,  A 
Journey  in  the  Seaboard  jSlave  States,  with  Re- 
marks on  their  Economy.  In  this  work  he  took 
a  ^  dispassionate  view  of  the  system  of  slave- 
labor,  exhibited  its  defects  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  and  its  unfavorable  influence  in 
checking  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  where  it  prevailed.  The  same  year,  Mr. 
Olmsted  undertook  a  journey  on  horseback 
through  Texas,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his 
health.  He  studied  the  country  with  his  usual 
acumen  and  diligence;  and,  in  1857,  published 
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the  result  of  "his  observations  in  a  volume  en- 
titled, A  Journey  Through  Texas  ;  or,  a  Saddk- 
Trip  on  the  Southwestern,  Frontier  ;  with  a  Sta- 
tistical Appendix.  A  third  volume  of  this 
series  of  travels  in  the  Slave  States  appeared  in 

1860,  A  Journey  in   the  Back   Country.     la 

1861,  a  resume  of  the  entire  series  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes:  Tlie  Cotton  Kingdom  :  A 
Traveller^  Observations  on  Cotton  and  Slavery  in 
the  American  Slave  States,   ofised   upon  three 
former  volumes  of  Journeys  and  Investigations, 
T)y  the  same  Author.     The  rebellion  originating 
in  the  South,  and  directly  traceable  to  the  slave 
power,  had  now  given  increased  interest  to  Mr. 
Olmsted's  studies  of  its  character  and  develop- 
ment in  these  volumes,  which  will  remain  per- 
manent landmarks  of  a  most  important  and 
significant  era  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

In  an  interval  between  his  Southern  tours,  Mr. 
Olmsted,  in  1855,  had  made  a  second  visit  to 
Europe,  journeying  through  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  paying  particular  attention  to 
landscape  gardening  on  his- route.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  this  subject  readily  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment, on  his  return  to  New  York,  in  1857,  as 
architect  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Central  Park, 
the  successful  prosecution  of  which,  with  its 
early  splendid  results  in  utility  and  beauty,  are 
largely  owing  to  his  experience,  energy,  and 
good  taste. 

**  Mr.  Olmsted,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1861,  was  appointed  by  the  President  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  and  Advice  in  re- 
spect to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  He  resigned  his  office  and  removed  to 
Washington.  His  work  there  is  described  in 
Dr.  Stifle's  History  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
(pp.  76-9).  He  spent  the  years  18(Mr-5  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  -  Since  then  he  has  managed  park 
and  other  public  improvements  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  Park  Commission  in 
New  York. 

CHAItLES  P.  DALY 

Was  born  of  Irish  parentage,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  October  31,  1816.  In  very  early  life  he 
went  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor,  was  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  a  mechanical  business;  then 
studied  law,  and,  in  1839,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  York.  In  1843,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  for  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1845,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  city,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
having  been  repeatedly  re-elected.  In  1857, 
he  was  made  First  Judge,  or  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Ceurt.  In  1860,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  npon  him  by  Columbia 
College.  In  1855,  he  published  an  elaborate 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Judicial  Tribunals  of 
New  York,  from  1623  to  1846  (royal  8vo,  pp. 
68).  This  was  written  and  first  published  as  an 
introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  E.  Delafield 
Smith's  Reports  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Judge  Daly  has  also  delivered 
various  lectures  on  legal  subjects  before  the 
Law  School  of  Columbia  College.  He  has  pub- 
lished, in  pamphlet  form,  A  Comparison  between 
the  Ancient  Feudal  and  Modern  Banking  Sys- 


tems ;  The  Past  History  and  Present  State  of 
the  Law  of  Naturalization  in  the  Different  Coun- 
tries of  the  World  (8vo,  pp.  48,  1860);  Are  the 
Southern  Privateersmen  Pirates  f — a  letter  to 
the  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  United  States  Senator 
(870,  pp.  13,  18C2);  Origin  and  History  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts 
— a  discourse  delivered  before  the  American  In- 
stitute, of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1863  (8vo, 
pp.  35) ;  The  Nature,  Extent,  and  History  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Surrogates"  Courts  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (8vo,  pp.  54,  ^1803) ;  and, 
When  was  the  Drama  introduced  in  America  ? 
An  Historical  Inquiry  anterior  to  Dunlap^s 
History  of  the  American  Theatre,  read  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  18G3.  In 
addition  to  these  publications,  Judge  Daly  has 
written  reviews,  critical,  historical,  dramatic, 
and  literary  articles  in  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia, 
and  in  various  periodical  publications.  He  also 
delivered  numerous  speeches  and  addresses 
during  the  recent  civil  war;  and  addresses  at 
the  celebration,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Schiller; 
and  upon  laying  the  corner-stone,  in  the  Central 
Park,  of  the  monument  to  Shakspeare,  at  the 
tercentenary  celebration  of  the  poet's  birth. 
Judge  Daly  is  President  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Society,  and  Yice- 
President  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society. 
He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Chancellor  Kent. 
His  latest  work  is:  Reports  of  Cases  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  City  and  County  of 
New  York,  2  vols,  1856-9. 

JOHST  SAVAGE. 

John  Savage  was  born  December  13th,  1828, 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  was  educated  at  a 
leading  academy,  with  a  view  of  entering  Trinity 
College,  but,  having  displayed  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  entered  instead  the  Schools  of  Art  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  an  artist.  He  here  won  marked  dis- 
tinction, taking  three  prizes  in  1845,  for  water- 
colors  and  original  designs  in  ornamentation,  and, 
in  1847,  the  silver  medal  for  studies  of  animals, 
in  oils,  from  nature.  His  grand  father  having 
been  a  United  Irishman  in '98,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  Irish  agitations  of  1843,  tinder  C'Con- 
nell  and  the  new  school  of  "Young  Ireland" 
writers,  should  kindle  his  feelings.  The  Euro- 
pean events  of  1847,  and  the  French  Revolution 
of  February,  1848,  added  to  the  flame,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  students^ 
through  the  columns  of  the  Nation,  which  was 
heartily  responded  to.  The  events  of  the  year 
turned  the  Royal  Society  into  a  barrack.  Mr. 
Savage  became  active  in  the  clubs,  started  a 
couple  of  revolutionary  journals,  which  the 
Government  suppressed,  and  in  the  autumn 
organized  with  O'Mahony,  and  led  the  armed 
peasants  in  the  south,  at  Portlaw,  Rathgormuck, 
and  other  places  on  the  Commeragh  mountains. 
But  the  cause  was  lost,  and,  disguised  as  a  sailor, 
Savage  made  his  escape,  and  landed  in  New 
York  before  he  had  completed  his -twentieth 
year.  His  life  now  became  one  of  arduous 
labor  and  unremitting  study.  His  first  employ- 
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ment  was  proof-reader  on  the  Tribune,  from 
which  he  retired  in  about  a  year.  He  followed 
art  for  some  time,  but  his  exigencies  compelled 
him  to  seek  the  more  ready  resource  of  journal- 
ism, while  his  nature  and  feelings  found  expres- 
sion in  poetry  and  the  critical  analysis  of  art 
and  literature.  In  1850,  Redfield  published  his 
Lays  of  the  Fatherland,  which,  notwithstanding 
many  defects  incident  to  youth,*  met  with  a 
generous  reception. 

From  1850  to  1853,  he  wrote  chiefly  in  the 
American  Whig  Review  and  Democratic  Review, 
In  the  former,  a  series  on  "  Evenings  with  some 
Female  Poets,"  in  dialogue,  and  a  review  of 
"Death  Verses,"  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and 
the  chief  English  monodies ;  and  in  the  latter, 
articles  on  "Poe"  and  "  Margaret  Fuller "  at- 
tracted attention.  In  1854  he  became  literary 
editor  of  The  Citizen,  and  in  the  fall  of  this  year 
married  Louise  Gouverneur  Reid  (youngest 
daughter  of  the  naval  hero,  Captain  Samuel  C. 
Reid),  and  removed  to  a  cottage  on  Long 
Island,  where,  during  the  next  few  years,  be- 
sides journalistic  labor,  he  wrote  '98  and  '48,  the 
Modern  Revolutionary  Hutory  and  Literature  of 
Ireland,  which,  published  in  New  York  in  1856, 
went  to  three  editions  in  ten  months ;  "  Wait- 
ing for  a  Wife"  a  comedy,  produced  '1850; 
and  "Sylilf  a  tragedy,  produced  1858.  The 
letter  had  a  very  remarkable  success  on  the 
stage.  He  resided  in  Washington  from  1857  to 
1861,  chiefly  connected  with  The  States,  the 
leading  organ  of  the  views  held  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Savage  was  on  terms 
of  close  friendship.  During-  this  period,  Mr. 
Savage  also  wrote  Under  the  Rose,  a  comedy, 
not  yet  prod  need,  and  Our  Living  Representative 
Men,  published  "by  G.  W.  Childs,  Pa.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  inducements  were 
held  out  to  Mr  Savage  to  take  his  paper  South. 
He  indignantly  refused,  and,  moving  his  family 
to  New  York,  volunteered  into  the  69th  Regi- 
ment,  under  the  late  General  Corcoran.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
popular  national  songs,  The  Starry  Flag*  and 
soon  after  the  ballad  of  The  Mmter  of  the  North, 
the  usefulness  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  a 
Government  appointment.  He  took -a  promi- 
nent and  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
"Irish  Brigade"  and  u Irish  Legiori,"  and, 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  was  one  of 
a  commission  of  four  (with  Hiram  Barney, 
Judge  Daly,  and  R.  O'G-orman),  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  urge  upon  President  Lincoln  and 
Cabinet  the  humanity  of  initiating  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  which  was  successful. 

About  Christmas,  1863,  T.  B.  Kirker  published 
a  collection  of  Mr.  Savage's  poems,  entitled 
Faith  and  Fancy,  which  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  reached  a  second  edition  in  five 
weeks*  The  principal  poems,  besides  the  patri- 
otic effusions  alluded  to,  are  of  an  imaginative 
and  contemplative  character. 

He  paid  a  visit  to  Cuba  this  year  (1864),  and 
subsequently  found  editorial  work  on  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  Times,  which  has  become  the 
leading  journal  of  the  South.  In  1864  he 
wrote  a  campaign  life  of  Andrew  Johnson ;  and, 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  devoted 


the  summer  of  '65  to  an  extended  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  Andrew  Johnson,  in  which 
the  career  of  the  President  is  thoroughly 
presented  from  authentic  documents.  Mr. 
Savage  has  also  written  a  poetical  romance, 
entitled  Em,  a  Goblin  Romance,  in  Five  Parts, 
1865;  and  Fenian  Heroes  and  Martyrs,  1868.  A 
collective  edition  of  Ins  Poems  appeared  in  18CT. 

THEODOEE  WTNTHJIOP. 

There  has  been  perhaps  no  loss  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  nation  from  the  war  so  severe  as  that 
of  Theodore  Winthrop.  It  is  at  the  same  time — 
and  it  is  one  of  theremarkable  occurrences  which 
mark  a  period  in  every  respect  exceptional — al- 
most certain  that  we  owe  the  gift  of  his  writings 
to  the  public  to  the  war.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
soldier  secured  the  fame  of  the  author. 

Theodore  Winthrop  was,  on  the  father's  side, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  New 
England  families,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
younger  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  on  the  mother's  of  a  not  less 
memorable  kinship  with  the  descendants  of  Jon- 
athan Edwards.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
September  22,  1828.  We  are  not  presented  with 
the  details  of  his  education  until  his  admission 
to  the  Freshm,an  class  of  Yale  College,  in  his  six- 
teenth year.  He  was  a  thorough  student,  carry- 
ing off  at  his  graduation  the  Clark  scholarship, 
and  declared  one  of  two  equal  competitors  for 
that  founded  by  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  j  udges 
unable  to  decide  between  the  two,  the  matter 
was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  lot  fell  to  his  oppo- 
nent. 

Winthrop  left  college  in  ill  health,  and  wisely 
sought  a  re-estabhshment  of  strength  in  foreign 
travel.  His  books  show  that  he  was  no  indiffer- 
ent lounger  from  place  to  place,  but  that  he 
everywhere  stored  his  brain  with  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  art  and  nature.  At  Borne  he  met  Mr. 
W.  H.  Aspinwall,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  He  became  a 
tutor  to  this  gentleman's  children,  and,  on  the 
return  of  the  party  home,  an  occupant  of  a  desk 
in  his  office.  However  desirable  the  position,  it 
was  probably  too  sudden  a  dropping  down  to 
monotony  from  the  constant  change  of  travel ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  the  transfer 
of  his  services  to  the  Isthmus  and  the  Pacific. 
He  passed  some  time  at  Panama,  and  became 
familiar  with  the  entire  range  of  our  western 
coast  in  the  picturesque  davs  of  its  early  settle- 
ment. He  had  a  hard  conflict,  not  only  with  the 
local  fevers  but  with  the  small-pox,  which  pros- 
trated him  at  a  remote  settlement  on  the  Pacific. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room  he  was 
in  the  saddle,  starting  on  the  long  over-land 
journey  home. 

He  returned  to  New  York,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  opened  an  office ;  but  the  love  of 
adventure  carried  him  off  again  to  the  tropics 
as  a  member  of  the  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Strain.  Again  in  New  York,  we  find  him  ma- 
king his  home  at  Staten  Island,  a  near  neighbor  of 
his  friend  George  William  Curtis. 

Winthrop's  first  appearance  in  print  was  as 
the  author  of  a  description  of  the  famous  land- 
scape, "  The  Heart  of  the  Andes."  An  intimate 
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friend  of  the  artist,  lie  had  sat  by  the  easel  and 
seen  the  picture  as  it  grew  to  completeness  under 
his  rapid  but  sure  touch,  and  the  work  so  warmed 
his  brain  that  he  sought  utterance  for  his  ad- 
miration in  words  as  glowing  as  the  tropic  sun- 
shine of  the  picture. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  he  offered  two  at  least  of 
his  novels  to  two  publishers.  Cecil  Dreeme  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  appreciative  "  reader,"  who 
confessed  in  a  few  days  to  having,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  vocation,  become  so  interested  in 
the  MS.  as  to  sit  up  nearly  all  night  to  inish 
it.  He  recommended  it  warmly  for  publication. 
It  was  accepted,  but  .the  publication  deferred,  in 
consequence  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  public 
mind,  until  after  the  election.  The  other  novel 
was  also  laid  aside  for  the  same  reason. 

He  next  sent  the  sketch,  Love  and  SJcates,  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  met  a  cordial  wel- 
come, but  was  also  laid  aside  until  "  the  ball  was 
up."  It  created  so  favorable  an  impression,  how- 
ever, on  the  mind  of  the -editor,  that  on  hearing 
of  the  author's  departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  he 
at  once  engaged  him  to  write  a  series  of  sketches. 
The  March  of  the  Seventh  was,  of  course,  too 
stirring  a  subject  not  to  find  its  way  at  once  into 
print,  and  the  magazine  containing  it  was  scarcely 
in  the  hands  of  all  its  subscribers  before  the 
author's  reputation  was  made. 

Winthrop  had  always  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  in  1856  made 
a  vigorous  electioneering  tour  through  the  rural 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  advocacy  of  Colonel 
Fremont.  The  state  of  his  health  prevented  him 
from  rendering  like  service  in  1860.  He  was 
following  the  usual  pleasant  course  of  his  life, 
visiting  studios,  taking  country  walks,  including  a 
spring  over  every  five-barred  gate  met  by  the  way- 
side, and  giving  further  vent  to  his  enthusiasm 
as  a  fearless  rider  of  fiery  steeds,  when,  after 
chafing  over  the  long  period  of  inaction,  the  news 
arrived  of  the  fall  of  Sumter. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  furnished  an  interesting  record 
of  the  way  la  which  this  news  was  talked  over 
in  his  study.  At  the  call  of  the  proclamation,  on 
the  morrow,  he  obeyed  the  summons  as  quickly 
as  his  own  Doa  Fulano,  "to  slay  and  to  save." 
His  subsequent  career  is  vividly  before  us  in  his 
sketches,  animated  as  the  music  to  which  he 
marched,  and  a  few  fragments  of  private  letters 
published  by  Mr.  Curtis.  He  left  the  Seventh 
at  Washington  to  accompany  General  Butler  to 
Fortress  Monroe  as  secretary,  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  planned  with  his  commanding  officer 
the  attack  on  the  Bethels,  and  took  part  in  the 
action.  At  a  critical  time  on  that  disastrous 
morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  1861,  he  sprang  upon 
a  log  to  rally  his  men,  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy. 
A  rebel  shot  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead 
on  his  face.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Kew 
York.  The  funeral  service  was  read  at  the  ar- 
mory of  the  Seventh,  and  the  body  was  carried 
in  funeral  procession  on  the  howitzer  which  he 
had  helped  to  drag,  only  two  months  before, 
through  the  same  Broadway. 

Cecil  Dreeme  was  published  soon  after  Win- 

throp's  death,  and  of  course  at  once  attracted 

the  attention  of  the  public.    High  expectations 

were,  however,  more  than  gratified  by  the  work.. 
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Cecil  Dreeme  is  in  its  plot  a  romance,  in  its  char- 
acters and  dialogue  a.  novel  of  society.  Its  scenes 
are  for  the  most  part  in  the  studios  of  the  New 
York  University.  He  has  invested  this  building 
with  a  mysterious  romantic  interest  far  beyond 
any  thing  hitherto  attained  by  our  local  writers. 
We  must  protest  against  some  of  the  charges 
of  shabbiness,  decay,  and  fiimsiness  he  has 
brought  against  an  edifice  of  very  fair  architec- 
tural pretensions.  The  marble  staircase  would 
be  a  very  respectable  flight  of  steps  in  any  col- 
lege edifice  of  the  Old  World,  and  you  can  ascend 
without  any  fear  of  flakes  of  whitewash.  The 
studios  are  not  recitation-rooms  deserted  for  lack 
of  students,  never  having,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
occupied  as  such,  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
affording  ample  accommodation  for  hundreds  of 
students  and  a  score  of  professors.  Mr.  Win- 
throp should  also  have  known  that  the  boys  did 
not  mob  their  professors  ;  and  that  instructors 
like  Dr.  Henry,  Tayler  Lewis,  Dr.  Draper,  and 
Howard  Crosby,  were  not  u  mullein-stalks."  Aa 
occasional  injustice  must,  however,  be  pardoned 
to  the  satirist.  His  hits  are  in  the  main  as  well 
deserved  as  they  are  sharp. 

The  main  incident  of  the  story  turns  upon  the 
disguise  of  a  woman  as  a  man,  and  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  remember  no  instance  of  a  like 
success,  perfectly  pure,  modest,  and  spirited, 
short  of  Viola  and  Rosalind.  The  secret  is  also 
wonderfully  well  hidden  from  the  reader. 

There  is  a  shade  of  gravity,  almost  of  sadness, 
thrown  over  many  parts  of  the  work,  a  warning 
of  impending  evil,  a  submission  to  fate,  that  re- 
minds us  of  a  similar  atmosphere  in  the  stories 
of  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  We  are  almost 
sure,  from  the  similarity,  that  Winthrop  had  been 
a  reader  of  this  almost  forgotten,  but  most  gifted 
writer,  and  our  conviction  is  confirmed  o  nmeet- 
ing  the  very  striking  and  musical  name  of  Clith- 
eroe,  one  of  Brown's  characters,  in  the  pages  of 
John  Brent.  The  indefinable  tone  which  we 
have  ventured  to  style  the  atmosphere  of  the 
book,  is  also  a  characteristic  of  Hawthorne.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  kindred  genius,  not  of  imitation, 
for  it  is  too  subtle  an  influence  to  be  imitated. 

John  Brent,  his  second  novel,  carries  us  across 
the  Plains  from  California  in  a  style  such  as  pen 
has  never  crossed  them  before.  The  book  should 
have  been  called  Don  Fulano,  in  honor  of  the 
matchless  steed  who  so  faithfully  bears  his  master 
to  the  redressal  of  wrong  and  setting  up  of  right, 
at  eventful  crises.  A  horse  has  seldom  been  so 
admirably  described,  so  sharply  individualized. 
It  is  a  work  to  rank  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  chisel  and  the  palette  as  well  as  of  the  pen. 
The  descriptions  of  prairie  life,  of  the  mountain- 
passes,  the  wavy  landscape,  the  far-off  approach 
of  caravans,  are  admirable.  So  too  is  the  indi- 
vidualization  of  the  characters,  the  fresh,  vigorous 
over-land  mail-carriers,  the  Oregon  frontiersman, 
the  disgusting  rabble  of  Mormons  from  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  exchange  from  trail  to  rail  must  be  a  sad 
fall  from'  the  picturesque  to  the  prosaic.  It 
would  have  been  as  well  if  the  story  had  ended 
at  Independence.  There  is  a  sort  of  fifth  act  in 
civilization,  which,  excellent  in  itself,  suffers  by 
contrast  with  what  has  gone  before.  Eeaders, 
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•we  fear,  will  skip  as  remorselessly  as  audiences 
turn  their  backs  on.  the  moonlight  rhapsodies 
of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Other  writings  of  Winthrop,  drawn  from  his 
copious  stores  of  manuscript,  followed  in  rapid 
succession, — Edwin  Brotaertoft,  another  novel, 
and  two  graphic  volumes  of  travelling  sketches, 
The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle ;  Adventures  among 
the  J&ttrthwestern  Mivers,  and  Forests,  and  Isth- 
muses, the  last  relating  to  Panama ;  and  Life  in 
the  Open  Air,  and  other  Papers,  including  his 
war  sketches,  u  The  Heart  of  the  Andes,"  and 
a  brilliant  narrative  of  a  summer  journey  in 
Maine. 

**THB   RIBE  OF  THE  AVENGERS. —  FBOM  JOHN  BRE2TT. 

Brent's  unerring  judgment  had  divined  the 
course  aright.  On  be  led,  charging  along  the 
trail,  as  if  he  were  trampling  already  on  the  car- 
casses of  the  pursued.  On  he  led  and  we  fol- 
lowed, drawing  nearer,  nearer  to  our  goal. 

Our  horses  suffered  bitterly  for  water.  Some 
five  hours  we  had  ridden  without  a  pause.  Not 
one  drop  or  sign  of  water  in  all  that  arid  waste. 
The  torrents  had  poured  along  the  dry  water- 
courses too  hastily  to  let  the  scanty  alders  and 
willows  along  their  line  treasure  up  any  sap  of 
growth.  The  wild-s*»ge  bushes  had  plainly  never 
tasted  fluid  more  plenteous  than  seldom  dewdrops 
clolecl  out  on  certain  rare  festal  days,  enough  to 
keep  their  meagre  foliage  a  dusty  gray.  No 
pleasant,  streamlet  lurked  anywhere  under  the 
long  dry  grass  of  the  savannas.  The  arroyos 
were  parched  and  hot  as  rifts  in  lava. 

It  became  agonizing  to  listen  to  the  panting 
and  gasping  of  our  horses.  Their  eyes  grew 
staring  and  bloodshot.  We  suffered,  ourselves, 
hardly  less  than  they.  It  was  cruel  to  press  on. 
But  we  must  hinder  a  crueler  cruelty.  Love 
against  Time, — Vengeance  against  Time!  We 
must  not  flinch  for  any  weak  humanity  to  the 
noble  allies  that  struggled  on  with,  us,  without 
one  token  of  resistance. 

Fulano  suffered  least.  He  turned  his  brave  eye 
back,  and  beckoned  me  with  his  ear  to  listen, 
while  he  seemed  to  say :  **  See,  this  is  my  Endur- 
ance !  I  hold  my  Power  ready  still  to  show." 

And  he  curved  his  proud  neck,  shook  his  mane 
like  a  banner,  and  galloped  the  grandest  of  alL 

"We  came  to  a  broad  strip  of  sand,  the  dry  bed 
of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  trail  followed  up 
this  disappointing  path.  Heavy  ploughing  for 
the  tired  horses!  How  would  they  bear  the  rough 
work  down  the  rnvine  yet  to  come  t 

Suddenly  our  leader  pulled  up  and  sprang  from 
the  saddle. 

**  Look!  "he  cried,  "how  those  fellows  spent 
their  time,  and  saved  ours.  Thank  Heaven  for 
this!  We  shall  save  her  surely  now." 

It  was  WATER!  No  need  to  go  back  to  Pindar 
to  know  that  it  was  ^  the  Best." 

They  had  dug  a  pit  deep  in  the  thirsty  sand, 
and  found  a  lurking  river  buried  there.  Nature 
never  questioned  what  manner  of  men  they  were 
that  sought.  Murderers  flying  from  vengeance 
and  planning  now  another  villain  outrage,  — still 
impartial  Nature  did  not  change  her  laws  for 
them.  Sunshine,  air,  water,  life,  — these  boons 
of  hers, — she  gave  them  freely.  That  higher 
boon  of  death,  if  they  were  to  receive,  it  must  be 
from  some  other  power,  greater  than  the  untdis- 
criminating  force  of  Nature. 

Good  luck  and  good  omen,  this  well  of  water 


in  the  sand!  It  proved  that  our  chase  had  suf- 
fered as  we,  and  had  been  delayed  as  we.  Before 
they  had  dared  to  pause  and  waste  priceless  mo- 
ments here,  their  horses  must  have  been  drooping 
terribly,  the  pit  was  nearly  five  feet  deep.  A 
good  hour's  work,  and  no  less,  had  dug  it  with 
such  tools  as  they  could  bring.  I  almost  laughed 
to  think  of  the  two,  slowly  bailing  out  the  sliding 
sand  with  a  tin  plate,  perhaps,  and  a  frying-pan, 
while  a  score  of  miles  away  upon  the  desert  we 
three  were  riding  hard  upon  their  tracks  to  fol- 
low them  the  fleeter  for  this  refreshment  they  had 
left.  **  Sic  vos  non  vobis  ! "  I  was  ready  to  say 
triumphantly ;  but  then  I  remembered  the  third 
figure,  in  their  group,  —  a  woman,  like  a  Sibyl, 
growing  calmer  as  her  peril  grew,  and  succor 
.seemed  to  withdraw.  And  the  pang  of  this  pic- 
ture crushed  back  into  my  heart  any  thoughts  bufc 
a,  mad  anxiety  and  a  frenzy  to  be  driving  on. 

We  drank  thankfully  of  this  well  by  the  way- 
side. No  gentle  beauty  hereabouts  to  enchant  us 
to  delay.  No  grand  old  tree,  the  shelter  and  the 
landmark  of  the  fountain,  proclaiming  an  oasis 
near.  Nothing  but  bare  hot  sand.  But  the  water 
was  pure,  cool,  and  bright.  It  had  come  under- 
ground from  the  Sierra,  and  still  remembered 
its  parent  snows.  We  drank  and  were  grateful, 
almost  to  the  point  of  pity.  Had  we  been  aven- 
gers, like  Armstrong,  my  friend  and  I  could  well- 
nigh  have  felt  mercy  here,  and  turned  back  par- 
doning. But  rescue  was  more  imperative  than 
vengeance.  Our  business  tortured  us,  as  with 
the  tanged  scourge  of  Tisiphone,  while  we  dallied. 
We  grudged  these  moments  of  refreshment.  Be- 
fore night  fell  down  the  west,  and  night  was  sooa 
to  be  climbing  up  the  east,  we  must  overtake,  — 
and  then?" 

I  wiped  the  dust  and  spume  away  from  Fulano's 
nostrils  and  breathed  him  a  moment.  Then  I  let 
him  drain  deep,  delicious  draughts  from  the  stir- 
rup-cup. He  whinnied  thanks  and  undying  fealty, 
—  my  noble  comrade!  He  drank  like  a  reveller. 
When  1  mounted  again,  lie  gave  a  jubilant  curvet 
and  bound.  My  weight  was  a  feather  to  him. 
All  those  leagues  of  our  hard,  hot  gallop  were 
nothing. 

The  brown  Sierra  here  was  close  at  hand.  Its 
glittering,  icy  summits,  above  the  dark  and  sheeny 
walls,  far  above  the  black  phalanxes  of  clamber- 
ing pines,  stooped  forward  and  hung  over  us  as 
we  rode.  We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  range, 
where  it  dipped  suddenly  down  upon  the  plain. 
The  gap,  our  goal  all  day,  opened  before  us,  grand 
and  terrible.  Some  giant  force  had  clutched  the 
mountains,  and  riven  them  narrowly  apart.  The 
wild  defile  gaped,  and  tlien  wound  away  and 
closed,  lost  between  its  mighty  walls,  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  bearing  two  brother  pyramids  of 
purple  clifts  aloft,  far  above  the  snow  line.  A 
fearful  portal  into  a  scene  of  the  throes  and  ago- 
nies of  earth !  and  my  excited  eyes  seemed  to 
read,  gilded  over  its  entrance,  in  the  dead  gold 
of  that,  hazy  October  sunshine,  words  from  Dante's 
inscription,  — 

"  Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduta  gente ; 
Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi,  ch"  entrate ! " 

**  Here  we  are,"  said  Brent,  speaking  hardly 
above  his  breath.  *«  This  is  Luggerriel  Alley  at 
last,  thank  God  1  In  an  hour,  if  the  horses  hold 
out,  we  shall  be  at  the  Springs  ;  that  is  if  we  can 
go  through  this  breakneck  gorge  at  the  same 
pace.  My  horse  began  to  flinch  a  little  before 
the  water.  Perhaps  that  will  set  him  up.  How 
are  yours?" 
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"  Fulano  asserts  tfiai  fie  nas  not  began  to  show 
himself  yet.  I  may  have  to  carry  you  en  croupe, 
before  we  are  done.** 

Armstrong  said  nothing,  hut  pointed  impa- 
tiently down  the  defile.  The  gaunt  white  horse 
moved  on  quicker  at  this  gesture.  He  seemed  a 
tireless  machine,  not  flesh  and  blood, — a  being 
like  his  master,  living  and  acting  by  the  force  of  a 
purpose  alone. 

Our  chief 'led  the  way  into  the  canon. 

Yes,  John  Brent,  you  were  right  when  you 
called  Luggrernel  Alley  a  wonder  of  our  continent. 

I  remember  it  now.  —  I  only  saw  it  then  ;  —  for 
those  strong  scenes  of  nature  assault  the  soul 
whether  it  will  or  no,  fight  in  against  affirmative 
or  negative  resistance,  and  bide  their  time  to  be 
admitted  as  dominant  over  the  imagination.  It 
seemed  to  me  then  that  I  was  not  noticing  how 
grand  the  precipice's,  how  stupendous  the  cleav- 
ages, how  rich  and  gleaming  the  rock  faces  in 
Luggernel  Alley.  My  business  was  not  to  stare 
about,  but  to  look  sharp  and  ride  hard ;  and  I 
did  it. 

Yet  now  I  can  remember,  distinct  as  if  I  beheld 
it,  every  stride  of  that  pass;  and  everywhere,  as 
I  recall  foot  after  foot  of  that  fierce  -chasm,  I  see 
three  men  with  set  faces,  —  one  deathly  pale  and 
wearing  a  bloody  turban,  —  all  galloping  steadily 
on,  on  an  errand  to  save  and  to  slay. 

Terrible  riding  it  was  1  A  pavement  of  slip- 
pery, sheeny  rock;  great  beds  of  loose  stones; 
barricades  of  mighty  boulders,  where  a  cliff  had 
fallen  an  aeon  ago,  before  the  days  of  the  road- 
maker  race ;  crevices  where  an  unwary  foot 
might  catch ;  wide  rifts  where  a  shaky  horse 
might  fall,  or  a  timid  horseman  drag  him  down. 
Terrible  riding!  A  pass  where- a  calm  traveller 
would  go  quietly  picking  his  steps,  thankful  if 
each  hour  counted  him  a  safe  mile. 

Terrible  riding  1  Madness  to  go  as  we  went ! 
Horse  and  mant  any  moment  either  might  shatter 
every  limb.  But  man  and  horse  neither  can 
know  what  he  can  do,  until  he  has  dared  and 
done.  On  we  went,  with  the  old  frenzy  growing 
tenser.  Heart  almost  broken  with  eagerness. 

ISto  whipping  or  spurring.  Our  horses  were  a 
part  of  ourselves.  While  we  could  go,  they 
would  go.  Since  the  water  they  were  full  of 
leap  again.-  Down  in  the  shady  Alley,  too,  even- 
ing had  come  before  its  time.  Noon's  packing  of 
hot  air  had  been  dislodged  by  a  mountain  breeze 
draw  ing  through.  Horses  and  men  were  braced 
and  cheered  to  their  work;  and  in  such  riding  as 
that,  the  man  and  the  horse  must  think  together 
and  move  together,  —  eye  and  hand  of  the  rider 
must  choose  and  command,  as  bravely  as  the 
horse  executes.  The  blue  sky  was  overhead,  the 
red  sun  upon  the  castellated  walls  a  thousand  feet 
above  us,  the  purpling  chasm  opened  before.  It 
was  late,  these  were  the  last  moments.  But  we 
should  save  the  lady  yet. 

"Yes,"  our  hearts  shouted  to  us,  "we  shall 
save  her  yet." 

An  arroyo,  the  channel  of  a  dry  torrent,  fol- 
lowed the  pass.  It  had  made  its  way  as  water 
does,  not  straightway,  but  by  that  potent  feminine 
method  of  passing  under  the  frowning  front  of  an 
obstacle,  and  leaving  the  dull  rock  staring  there, 
while  the  wild  creature  it  would  have  held  is 
gliding  away  down  the  valley.  This  zigzag  chan- 
nel baffied  us;  we  must  leap  it  without  check 
wherever  it  crossed  our  path.  Every  second  now 
was  worth  a  century.  Here  was  the  sign  of 
horses,  passed  but  now.  We  could  not  choose 


ground.  We  must  take  onr  leaps  on  ihat  cruel 
rock  whenever  they  offered. 

Poor  Pumps  I 

He  had  carried  his  master  PO  nobly !  There 
were  so  few  miles  to  do !  He  had  chased  so  well; 
he  merited  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

Brent  lifted  him  at  a  leap  across  the  arroyo. 

Poor  Pumps ! 

His  hind  feet  slipped  on  the  time-smoothed 
rock.  He  fell  short.  He  plunged  down  a  dozen 
feet  among  the  rough  boulders  of  the  torrent- 
bed.  Brent  was  out  of  the  saddle  almost  before 
he  struck,  raising  him. 

No,  he  would  never  rise  again.  Both  his  fore- 
legs were  broken  at  the  knee.  He  rested  there, 
kneeling  on  the  rocks  where  he  fell. 

Brent  groaned.  The  horse  pcreamed  horribly, 
horribly,  —  there  is  no  more  agonized  sound, — 
and  the  scream  went  echoing  high  up  the  cliffs 
where  the  red  sunlight  rested. 

It  costs  a  loving  master  much  to  butcher  his 
brave  and  trusty  horse,  the  half  of  his  knightly 
self;  but  it  costs  him  more  to  hear  him  shriek  in 
such  misery.  Brent  drew  his  pistol  to  put  poor 
Pumps  out  of  pain. 

Armstrong  sprang  down  and  caught  his  hand. 

"Stop!"  he  said  in  his  hoarse  whisper. 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  since  we  started.  My 
nerves  were  so  strained,  that  this  mere  ghost  of  a 
sound  rang  through  me  like  a  death-yell,  a  grisly 
cry  of  merciless  and  exultant  vengeance.  1  seemed 
to  hear  its  echoes  rising  up  and  swelling  in  a 
cloud  of  thick  uproar,  until  they  burst  over  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  were  wasted  in  the  cran- 
nies of  the  towering  mountain-flanks  above. 

"Stop!"  whispered  Armstrong.  "No  shoot- 
ing !  They  '11  hear.  The  knife  1 " 

He  held  out  his  knife  to  my  friend. 

Brent  hesitated  one  heart-beat.  Could  he  stain 
his  hand  with  his  faithful  servant's  blood? 

Pumps  screamed  again. 

Armstrong  snatched  the  knife  and  drew  it 
across  the  throat  of  the  crippled  horse. 

Poor  Pumps  I  He  sank  and  died  without  a 
moan.  Noble  martyr  in  the  old  heroic  cause! 

I  caught  the  knife  from  Armstrong.  I  cut  the 
thong  of  my  girth.  The  heavy  California  saddle, 
with  its  macheers  and  roll  of  blankets,  ft-11  to  the 
ground.  I  cut  off  my  spurs.  They  had  never 
yet  touched  Fulano' s  flanks.  He  stood  beside  me 
quiet,  but  trembling  to  be  off. 

"Now  Brent!  up  behind  me!  "  I  whispered, — 
for  the  awe  of  death  was  upon  us. 

I  mounted.  Brent  sprang  up  behind.  I  ride 
light  for  a  tall  man.  Brent  is  the  slightest  body  of 
an  athlete  I  ever  saw. 

Fulano  stood  steady  till  we  were  firm  in  our 
seats. 

Then  he  tore  down  the  defile. 

Here  was  that  vast  reserve  of  power ;  here  the 
tireless  spirit;  here  the  hoof  striking  true  as  a 
thunderbolt,  where  the  brave  eye  saw  footing; 
here  that  writhing  agony  of  speed;  here  the 
great  promise  fulfilled,  the  great  heart  thrilling  to 
.mine,  the  grand  body  living  to  the  beating  heart* 
Noble  Fulano ! 

I  rode  with  a  snaffle. — I  left  it  hanging  loose. 
I  did  not  check  or  guide  him.  He  saw  all.  He 
knew  all.  All  was  his  doing. 

We  sat  firm,  clinging  as  we  could,  as  we  must. 
Fulano  dashed  along  the  resounding  pass. 

Armstrong  pressed  after,  —  the  gaunt  white 
horse  struggled  to  emulate  his  leader.  Presently 
we  lost  them  behind  the  curves  of  the  Alley.  No 
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other  horse  tliat  ever  lived  could  have  held  with 
the  black  in  that  headlong  gallop  to  save. 

Over  the  slippery  rocks,  over  the  sheeny  pave- 
ment, plunging  through  the  loose  stones,  stagger- 
ing over  the  barricades,  leaping  the  arroyo,  down, 
up,  on,  always  on,  —  on  went  the  horse,  we  cling- 
ing as  we  might. 

It  seemed  one  heat  of  time,  it  seemed  an  eter- 
nity, when  between  the  ring  of  the  hoofs  I  heard 
Brent  whisper  in  my  ear : 

"  We  are  there," 

The  crags  flung  apart,  right  and  left.  I  saw  a 
sylvan  glade.  I  saw  the  gleam  of  gushing  water. 

Fulano  dashed  on,  uncontrollable  1 

There  they  were,  —  the  Murderers. 

Arrived  but  one  moment  1 

The  lady  still  bound  to  that  pack-mule  branded 
A&A. 

Murker  just  beginning  to  unsaddle. 

Larrup  not  dismounted,  in  chase  of  the  other 
animals  as  they  strayed  to  graze. 

The  men  heard  the  tramp  and  saw  us,  as  we 
sprang  into  the  glade. 

Both  my  hands  were  at  the  bridle. 

Brent,  grasping  my  waist  with  one  arm,  was 
awkward  with  his  pistol. 

Murker  saw  us  first.  He  snatched  his  six- 
shooter  and  fired. 

Brent  shook  with  a  spasm.  His  pistol-arm 
dropped. 

Before  the  murderer  could  cock  again,  Fulano 
was  U|M»  him ! 

He  was  ridden  down.  He  was  beaten,  tram- 
pled down  upon  the  grsss,  —  crushed,  abolished. 

We  disentangled  ourselves  from  the  melle. 

Where  was  the  other? 

The  coward,  without  firing  a  shot,  was  spur- 
ring Armstrong's  Flathead  horse  blindly  up  the 
canon,  whence  we  had  issued. 

We  turned  to  Murker. 

Fulano  was  up  again,  and  stood  there  shudder- 
ing. But  the  man? 

A  hoof  had  battered  in  the  top  of  his  skull; 
blood  was  gushing  from  his  mouth  ;  his  ribs  were 
broken;  all  his  body  was  a  trodden  massacred 
carcass. 

He  breathed  once,  as  we  lifted  him. 

Then  a  tranquil,  child-like  look  stole  over  his 
face, — that  well  known  look  of  the  weary  body, 
thankful  that  the  turbulent  soul  had  gone.  Mur- 
ker was  dead. 

Fulano,  and  not  we,  had  been  executioner.  Sis 
was  the  stain  of  blood. 

CHAELES   GODFREY  LELAM) 

Was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  15, 1824.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  then  continued  his  studies 
abroad,  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Mu- 
nich, and  Paris,  applying  himself  especially  to 
modern  languages,  aesthetics,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy. Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  1848, 
after  witnessing  the  revolution  of  that  year  at 
Paris,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Oad- 
wallader,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
tastes,  however,  soon  led  him  to  the  literary 
career  which  he  has  since  pursued.  He  began 
to  write,  while  in  college,  for  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  and  was  an  editor  on  Sartairts 
Magazine,  Gris wold's  International,  Graham 'i 
Magazine,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  other 
periodicals.  In  1855,  he  published  at  Philadel- 


phia a  volume  entitled  The  Poetry  and  Mystery 
of  Dreams,  a  work  of  curious  research,  display- 
ing nrach  reading  in  out-of-the-way  authorities ; 
and  in  1856  Meister  KarVs  Sketch  Book.  Mr. 
Leland  lias  succeeded  in,  the  accomplishment  of 
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a  work  of  much  difficulty.  He  has  felicitously 
rendered  in  English  verse  the  fine  idiomatic 
poems  of  the  German  wit  and  philosopher 
Heine,  in  a  volume  entitled  Heine^s  Booh  of 
Song,  and  has  translated  with  equal  success  that 
author's  Pictures  of  Travel. 

**  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  literary 
journals,  and  to  Appletorfs  Cyclopcedia,  as  well 
as  an  editorship  of  Vanity  Fair,  The  Continen- 
tal Magazine^  and  the  Philadelphia  Press,  Mr. 
Leland  has,  in  recent  years,  written  and  trans- 
lated some  volumes  marked  by  humor  and 
versatility,  as  well  as  by  the  graces  of  thonght 
and  scholarship.  His  original  works  include: 
Sunshine  in  TJiought,  186.3,  a  scholarly  plea  for 
gayety  and  good  humor  in  literature ;  Legends 
of  the  Birds,  1864,  a  companion  .volume  of 
poems  and  pictorial  illustrations;  The  Union 
Railway,  Eastern  Division ;  or,  Three  Thousand 
Miles  in  a  Railway  Car,  1867;  and  the  Hans 
Breitmann  Ballads,  a  series  of  humorous  verses 
in  broken  English,  as  spoken  by  a  Deutscher 
Amerikaner,  1868—71.  The  latter  met  a  hearty 
welcome  at  the  outset  in  Hans  Breitmanri's 
Party,  published  with  other  droll  scenes  in 
rhyme,  and  successive  representations  followed 
of  that  burlesque  character  "About  Town," 
"In  Church,"  "In  Europe,"  and  "As  a  Uhlan." 
These  were  all  collected  into  one  volume  in 
1871,  with  a  glossary. 

Mr.  Leland  gathered  his  poems  into  a  volume 
in  1872,  entitled  The  Music  Lesson  of  Confucius,, 
and  Other  Poems.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished Gaudeamus,  a  series  of  rollicking  stu- 
dents' songs,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Joseph  Victor  Soheffel.  A  year  later  appeared 
The  English  Gypsies  and  their  Language,  founded 
on  personal  investigations  made  in  England ;  and 
the  Egyptian  Sketch  Booh 
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BREITMA2fSr*S   PARTY. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

Bey  had  biano-blayin  ; 
I  felled  in  lofe  mit  a  Merican  fraa, 

Her  name  Tas  Madilda  Yane. 
Sbe  hat  haar  as  prown  ash  a  pretzel, 

Her  eyes  vas  Mmmel-pleu, 
Und  ven  dey  looket  indo  mine, 

Dey  siiplit  mine  heart  in  two. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

I  vent  there  you  '11  pe  pound. 
I  valtzed  mit  Madilda  Yane 

Und  vent  shpinnen  round  und  round. 
Be  pootiest  Fraulein  in  de  House, 

She  vayed  'pout  dwo  hundred  pound, 
Und  efery  dime  she  gife  a  shoomp 

She  make  de  vindows  sound. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

I  dells  you  it  cost  him  dear. 
Bey  rolled  in  more  ash  sefea  kecks 

Of  foost-rate  Lager  Beer. 
Und  venfer  dey  knocks  de  shpicket  in 

De  Deutschers  gifes  a  cheer. 
I  dinks  dat  so  vine  a  barty, 

Nefer  coom  to  a  het  dis  year. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

Dere  all  vas  Souse  und  Brouse, 
Ven  de  Sooper  corned  in,  de  gompany 

Bid  make  demselfs  to  house  ; 
Bey  ate  das  Brot  und  Gensy  broost, 

Be  Bratwurst  und  Braten  fine, 
Und  vash  dor  Abendessen  down 

Mit  four  parrels  of  Neckarwein* 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

We  all  cot  troonk  as  bigs, 
I  poot  mine  mout  to  a  parrel  of  beer 

Und  emptied  it  oop  mit  a  schwigs. 
Und  denn  I  gissed  Madilda  Yane 

Und  she  shlog  me  on  de  kop, 
Und  de  gompany  fited  mit  daple-lecks 

Bill  de  coonshtable  made  oos  shtop. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty  — 

Where  ish  dat  barty  now  ! 
"Where  ish  de  lofely  golden  cloud 

Bat  floats  on  de  moundain's  prow? 
Where  ish  de  himmelstrahlende  Stem— 

Be  Shtar  of  de  shpirit's  light  ? 
All  goned  afay  mit  de  Lager  Beer  — 

Afay  in  de  ewigkeit  ! 


THOUSAND   YEARS   AGO. 

Thou  and  I  in  spirit-land, 

A  thousand  years  ago, 
Watched  the  waves  beat  on  the  strand, 

Ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  ; 
Vowed  to  love  and  evejr  love  — 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  in  greenwood  shade, 

Nine  hundred  years  ago, 
Heard  the  wild  dove  in  the  glade 

Murmuring  soft  and  low  ; 
Vowed  to  love  for  evermore,  — 

Nine  hundred  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  in  yonder  star, 
Eight  hundred  years  ago, 

Saw  strange  forms  of  light  afar 
In  wild  beauty  glow  ; 

All  things  change,  but  love  endures 
Now  as  long  ago  I 


Thou  and  I  in  Norman  halts, 

Seven  hundred  years  ago, 
Heard  the  warder  on  the  walls 

Loud  his  trumpet  blow,  — - 
<Ton  amors  sera  tojors,' 

Seven  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Thou  and  I  in  Germany, 

Six  hundred  years  ago  — 
Then  I  bound  the  red  cross  on; 

4  True  love,  I  must  go,  — 
But  we  part  to  meet  agairx 

In  the  endless  flow !  * 

Thou  and  I  in  Syrian  plains, 

Five  hundred  years  ago, 
Felt  the  wild  fire  in  our  veins 

To  a  fever  glow  ! 
All  things  die,  but  love  lives  on 

Now  as  long  ago ! 

Thou  and  I  in  shadow-land, 

Four  hundred  years  ago, 
Saw  strange  flowers  bloom  on  the  strand, 

Heard  strange  breezes  blow ; 
In  the  ideal,  love  is  real, 

This  alone  I  know. 

Thou  and  I  in  Italy, 

Three  hundred  years  ago, 
Lived  in  faith  and  died  for  God, 

Felt  the  fagots  glow : 
Ever  new  and  ever  true, 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  on  southern  seas, 

Two  hundred  years  ago, 
Felt  the  perfumed  even-breeze, 
Spoke  in  Spanish  by  the  trees, 

Had  no  care  or  woe: 
Life  went  dreamily  in  song, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  'mid  Northern  snows^ 

One  hundred  years  ago, 
Led  an  iron,  silent  life, 

And  were  glad  to  flow 
Onwards  into  changing  death, 

One  hundred  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  but  yesterday 

Met  in  Fashion's  show, 
Love,  did  you  remember  me, 

Love  of  long  ago  ? 
Yes;  we  keep  the  fond  oath  sworn 

A  thousand  years  ago  ! 

**  THE  TWO  FRIENDS. 

I  have  two  friends  —  two  glorious  friends  — two 

better  could  not  be, 
And  every  night  when  midnight  tolls  they  meet 

to  laugh  with  me. 

The  first  was  shot  by  Carlist  thieves  —  ten  years 

ago  in  Spain. 
The  second  drowned  near  Alicante  —  while  I  alive 

remain. 

I- love  to  see  their  dim  white  forms  come  floating 
through  the  night, 

And  grieve  to  see  them  fade  away  in  early  morn- 
ing light. 

The  first  with  gnomes  in  the  Under  Land  is  lead- 
ing a  lordly  life, 

The  second  has  married  a  mer-maiden,  a  beautiful 
water-wife. 
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And  since  I  have  friends  in  the  Earth  and  Sea  — 

with  a  few,  I  trust,  on  high, 
'Tis  a  matter  of  small  account  tome  —  the  way 

that  I  may  die. 

For  whether  I  sink  in  the  foaming  flood,  or  swing 

on  the  triple  tree, 
Or  die  in  my  bed,  as  a  Christian  should,  is  all  the 

same  to  me. 

**  THE  FALL  OF   THE  TREES. 

I  have  been  in  the  wild  green  wilderness, 

A  wood  of  many  ages,  leagues  away 

From  human  home,  when  a  tremendous  storm 

Was  giving  its  long  warning  in  those  signs 

Which  every  woodsman  knows.     We  sat  in  peace 

In  the  canoe  dug  from  a  single  tree, 

Weil  in  the  water  and  far  out  from  shore, 

For  none  at  such  a  time  will  trust  to  trees, 

Since  lightning  strikes  them  when  they  shelter 

men; 

And  as  we  pat  and  watched  the  wide-spread  clouds, 
I  heard  from  time  to  time,  long  miles  away, 
Deep  dull  and  thundering  sounds,  like  cannon  fired 
In  a  ravine,  which  makes  them  heavier 
And  yet  prolongs  the  roar.     An  awful  sound 
To  one  who  knew  that  no  artillery 
Was  in  those  lonely  dales,  and  that  no  flash 
Had  shot  as  yet  from  heaven.     It  was  the  noise 
Of  ancient  trees  falling  while  all  was  still 
Before  the  storm,  in  the  long  interval 
Between  the  gathering  clouds  and  that  light  breeze 
Which  Germans  call  the  Wind's  bride.     At  such 

time 

The  oldest  frees  go  down,  no  one  knows  why, 
But  well  I  know  from  wood-experience 
That  'tis  before  the  storm  they  mostly  fall, 
And  not  while  wind  and  rain  are  terrible. 
*Tis  wonderful,  and  seen  ere  every  storm:  — 
Our  great  old  statesmen  died  before  the  war. 


PEEET  LELAJTD,  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  graceful  magazine  writer, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  28,  1828, 
and  died  there  in  his  fortieth  year,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1868.  uHe  was  a  gentleman  of  many 
natural  gifts,  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
travel,  and  by  extensive  and  various  study. 
He  was  an  ardent  contributor,  in  prose  and 
verse,  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  He 
had  a  fresh  vein  of  genial  humor,  and,  if 
his  health  had  been  preserved,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  risen  to  high  eminence  in  litera- 
ture."* In  1856  he  published  a  volume  of 
sketches,  entitled  The  Gt-ay  Bay  Mare,  and  in 
1863,  Americans  in  Rome.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant,  in  the  118th  Pennsylva- 
nia Regiment,  and  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  wounded 
by  a  shell,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
fully  recovered. 

THOMAS    BAILEY   ALBEICH. 

Mr.  Alclrich  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Kew 
Hampshire,  JsTovember  11,  18S6.  He  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  youth  in  Louisiana,  and  was 
preparing  to  enter  college,  when  the  death  of  his 
father  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish 
the  design.  He  then  entered  a  mercantile  house 
in  New  York  ;  but,  becoming  impatient  of  pur- 
suits so  far  removed  from  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
retired  from  the  counting-house  after  three 

*  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  for  1868. 


years1  experience.  Mr.  Aid  rich  then  procured 
a  situation  as  "reader"  for  a  large  publishing 
house  HI  New  York,  and  afterwards  became 
attached  in  an  editorial  capacity  to  the  Nea* 
York  Evening  Mirror  \  the  Home  Journal^  and 
Saturday  Press. 

Many  of  Mr.  AldricVs  writings  have  been 
contributed  to  the  magazines,  Putnawfs  Monthly, 
the  Knickerbocker,  Harpers  Monthly,  and  the 
Atlantic.  He  has  published  several  volumes  : 
The  Bells^  a  collection  of  juvenile  verses  (1854)  ; 
Damfs  Necklace,  and  what  Came  of  It  (1856)  ; 
The  Halted  of  BaUe  Bell,  and  other  Poems; 
The  Course  of  True  Lote  nerer  did  run  Smooth 
(1858)  ;  Pampinea,  and,  other  Poems  (1861)  ; 
Out  of  his  Head,  a  romance  in  prose  (1862)  ; 
and  a  new  collection  of  Poems,  with  several 
never  before  published,  in  1868.  Still  another 
"  new  and  complete  edition  "  of  Mr.  Aldrich's 
poems  appeared  two  years  later.  In  1869  The 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  was  published  ;  and  it  be- 
came at  once  a  favorite  by  Its  naturalness  and 
purity  of  spirit.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  at  present  edi- 
tor of  Etery  Saturday.  A  volume  of  choice 
stories,  Marjorie  Daw,  and  Other  People,  and  a 
revised  edition  of  the  poems  entitled  Cloth  of 
Gold,  appeared  in  1873. 

THE   BLUE-BELLS  OK  NEW  ENGLAND. 

**  The  roses  are  a  regal  troop, 

And  humble  folks  the  daisies; 
But,  Blue-bells  of  New  England^ 

To  you  I  give  my  praises  — 
To  you,  fair  phantoms  ID  the  sun, 

Whom  merry  Spring  discovers, 
"With  blue-birds  for  your  laureates, 

And  honey-bees  for  lovers. 

.    "  The  south-wind  breathes,  and  lo  I  ye  throng 

This  rugged  land  of  ours  — 
I  think  the  pale-blue  clouds  of  May 

Drop  down,  and  turn  to  flowers  I 
By  cottage  doors  along  the  roads, 

You  show  your  winsome  faces, 
And,  like  the  spectre-lady,  haunt 

The  lovely  wooaland  places. 

"  All  night  your  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep, 

But  open  at  the  dawning  , 
Such  simple  faith  as  yours  can  see 

God's  coming  in  the  morning  I 
You  lead  me,  by  your  holiness, 

To  pleasant  ways  of  duty  : 
You  set  my  thoughts  to  melody, 

You  fill  me  with  your  beauty. 

"  And  you  are  like  the  eyes  I  love. 

So  modest  and  so  tender, 
Just  touched  with  daybreak's  glorious  light, 

And  evening's  quiet  splendor. 
Long  may  the  heavens  give  you  rain, 

The  sunshine  its  caresses  ; 
Long  may  the  woman  that  I  love 

Entwine  you  in  her  tresses." 

BALLAD    OF    BABIE    BELL. 


Have  you  not  heard  tbe  poets  tell 
How  came  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours  ? 
The  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar: 
With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes, 
Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 
She  saw  this  planet,  like  a  star, 
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Hung  in  the  glistening  depths  of  even, — 
Its  bridges,  running  to  and  fro, 
O'er  which  the  white-winged  Angels  go, 

Bearing  the  holy  Dead  to  heaven. 
She  touched  a  bridge  of  flowers,  —  those  feet, 
So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  bells 
Of  the  celestial  asphodels! 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers, 
Then  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet  I 
And  thus  came  dainty  Bahie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours. 


She  came  and  brought  delicious  May, 

The  swallows  built  beneath  the  eaves; 
Like  sunlight  in  and  out  the  leaves, 

The  robins  went,  the  livelong  day ; 

The  lily  swung  its  noiseless  bell, 

And  o'er  the  porch  the  trembling  vine 
Seemed  bursting  with  its  veins  of  wine 

How  sweetly,  softly,  twilight,  fell! 

O,  earth  was  full  of  singing-birds, 

And  opening  spring-tide  flowers, 

When  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours ! 


0  Babie,  dainty  Babie  Bell, 
How  fair  she  grew  from  day  to  day! 

What  woman-nature  filled  her  eyes, 
What  poetry  within  them  lay: 

Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes, 
So  full  of  meaning,  pure  aud  bright 
As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 

Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise. 
And  so  we  loved  her  more  and  more: 
Ah,  never  in  our  hearts  before 

Was  love  so  lovely  born  : 
We  felt  we  had  a  link  between 
This  real  world  and  that  unseen,  — 

The  land  beyond  the  morn. 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  eyes, 
For  love  of  her  whom  God  led  forth, 
(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Babie  carne  from  Paradise,)  — 
For  love  of  Him  who  smote  our  lives, 

And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain, 
We  said,  Dear  Christ! — Our  hearts  bent  down 

Like  violets  after  rain. 

IV. 

And  now  the  orchards,  which  were  white 
And  red  with  blossoms  when  she  came, 
Were  rich  In  autumn's  mellow  prime: 

The  clustered  apples  burnt  like  flame, 
The  soft-cheeked  peaches  blushed  and  fell, 
The  ivory  chestnut  burst  its  shell, 
The  grapes  hung  purpling  in  the  grange : 
And  time  wrought  just  as  rich  a  change 

In  little  Babie  Bell. 
Her  lissome  form  more  perfect  grew, 

And  in  her  features  we  could  trace, 

In  softened  curves,  her  mother's  face  I 
Her  angel-nature  ripened  too. 
We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came, 

But  she  was  holy,  saintly  now  .  .  . 

Around  her  pale  angelic  brow 
We  saw  a  slender  ring  of  flame ! 


God's  hand  had  taken  away  the  seal 
That  held  the  portals  of  her  speech; 

And  oft  she  said  a  few  strange  words 
Whose  meaning  lay  beyond  our  reach. 


She  never  was  a  child"  to  us, 
We  never  held  her  being's  key; 
We  could  not  teach  her  holy  things: 
She  was  Christ's  self  in  purity. 

VI. 

It  came  npon  us  by  degrees: 

We  saw  its  shadow  ere  it  fell, 

The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  sent 

His  messenger  for  Babie  Bell. 

We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  pain, 

And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears, 

And  all  our  thoughts  ran  into  tears 

Like  sunshine  into  rain. 

We  cried  aloud  in  our  belief, 

*0,  smite  us  gently,  gently,  God! 

Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod, 

And  perfect  grow  through  grief,' 

Ah,  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell; 

Her  heart  was  folded  deep  in  ours. 

Our  hearts  are  broken,  Babie  Bell! 

VII. 

At  last  he  came,  the  messenger, 

The  messenger  from  unseen  lands: 
And  what  did  dainty  Babie  Bell? 

She  only  crossed  her  little  hands, 
She  only  looked  more  meek  and  fair! 
We  parted  back  her  silken  hair: 
We  wove  the  roses  round  her  brow, 
White  buds,  the  summer's  drifted  snow, — 
Wrapt  her  from  head  to  foot  in  flowers! 
And  thus  went  dainty  Babie  Bell 
Out  of  this  world  of  ours ! 

**  CASTLES. 

There  is  a  picture  in  my  brain, 
That  only  fades  to  come  again, — 
The  sunlight,  through  a  veil  of  rain, 

To  leeward,  gilding 
A  narrow  stretch  of  brown  sea-sand, 
A  lighthouse  half  a  league  from  land. 
And  two  young  lovers,  hand  in  hand, 

A  castle-building. 

Upon  the  budded  apple-trees 

The  robins  sing  by  twos  and  threes, 

And  ever  at  the  faintest  breeze 

Down  drops  a  blossom  ; 
"And  ever  would  that  lover  be 
The  wind  that  robs  the  burgeoned  tree, 
And  lifts  the  soft  tress  daintily 

On  Beauty's  bosom. 

Ah,  graybeard,  what  a  happy  thing 
It  was,  when  life  was  in  its  spring, 
To  peep  through  love's  betrothal  ring 

At  Fields  Elysian, 
To  move  and  breathe  in  magic  air, 
To  think  that  all  that  seems  is  fair, — 
Ah,  ripe  young  mouth  and  golden  hair, 

Thou  pretty  vision ! 

Well,  well,  I  think  not  on  these  two 
But  the  old  wound  breaks  out  anew, 
And  the  old  dream,  as  if  'twere  true, 

In  my  heart  nestles  , 
Then  tears  come  welling  to  my  eyes, 
For  yonder,  all  in  saintly  guise. 
As  7t  were,  a  sweet  dead  woman  lies 

Upon  the  trestles. 

**  TIGER-LILIES. 

I  like  not  lady  -slippers, 

Nor  yet  the  sweet-pea  blossoms, 

Nor  yet  the  flaky  roses, 

Red,  or  white  as  snow ; 
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1  like  the  chaliced  lilies, 
The  heavy  Eastern  lilies, 
The  gorgeous  tiger-lilies, 

That  in  our  garden  grow. 

For  they  are  tall  and  slender, 

Their  mouth?*  are  dashed  with  carmine, 

And  when  the  wind  sweeps  by  them, 

On  their  emerald  stalks 
They  bend  so  proud  and  graceful,  — 
They  are  Circassian  women, 
The  favorites  of  the  Sultan, 

Adown  our  garden-walks ! 

And  when  the  rain  is  falling, 

I  sit  beside  the  window 

And  watch  them  glow  and  glisten, 

How  they  burn  and  glow  I 
0  for  the  burning  lilies, 
The  tender  Eastern  lilies, 
The  gorgeous  tiger-lilies, 

That  in  our  garden  grow ! 

®*  BEFORE   THE  RAI3T. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn, 
A  spirit  on  slender  ropes  of  mist 

"Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 
Into  the  vapory  amethyst. 

Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens,  — • 
Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers, 

Pipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea, 

To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 
The  white  of  their  leaves,  the  amber  grain 

Shrunk  in  the  wind,  —  and  the  lightning  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain  I 

**AFTBE   THE  RAIIf. 

The  rain  has  ceased,  and  in  my  room 
The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood ; 
And  on  the  church's  dizzy  vane 
The  ancient  Cross  is  bathed  in  blood. 

From  out  the  dripping  ivy-leaves, 
Antiquely-carven,  gray  and  high, 
A  dormer,  facing  westward,  looks 
tFpon  the  village  like  an  eye : 

And  now  it  glimmers  in  the  sun, 
A  globe  of  gold,  a  disc,  a  speck: 
And  in  the  belfry  sits  a  Dove 
With  purple  ripples  on  her  neck. 

**THE   AMULET. 

Though  thou  wert  cunninger  than  Vivien, — 
Faithful  as  Enid,  —  fair  as  Guinevere,  — 
Pure  as  Elaine,  —  I  should  not  hold  thee  dear. 

Count  me  not  cold,  indecorous,  unlike  men ! 

Indeed  the  time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  — 
But  'tis  not  now.     An  amulet  I 've  here 
Saves  me.    A  ring.    Observe :  within  this  sphere 

Of  chiselled  gold  a  jewel  is  set.  What  then  ? 
Why,  this,— the  stone  and  setting  cannot  part, 

Unless  one  Js  broken.  See  with  what  a  grace 
The  diamond  dewdrop  sinks  into  the  white 
Tulip-shaped  calyx,  and  o'erfloods  it  quite ! 

There  is  a  lady  set  so  in  my  heart 
There  'a  not  for  any  other  any  place. 

EDMUND  35,   CTCALLAGHAtf. 

Edmund  B.  CVCallaghan,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  was  at  one  time  prominent  in 
Lower  Canada  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament,  and  editor  of  the  Vindicator,  the 
national  organ  at  Montreal.  He  was  active  in 
the  agitation  in  1837,  which,  though  failing  to 


secure  Canadian  fncTepencfence,  resulted  in  such 
modifications  as  make  it  one  of  the  best  gov- 
erned of  colonies. 

Since  his  removal  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
hi  1887*  lie  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  State,  and  done  much  to  bring 
to  light  the  real  facts  as  to  the  Butch  period. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  connected  with, 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  giving  his  pe- 
culiar learning  to  the  proper  editing  of  New 
York  State  papers. 

He  'has  published,  History  of  New   Nether- 
land  ;  or,  New  York  under  the  Dutch  (two  vols., 
8vo,  New  York,  1846—48) ;  Jesuit  Relations*  a 
bibliographical  account  (8vo,  New  York,  1847; 
issued  in  French  at  Montreal,  12mc,  1850)  ;  Docu- 
mentary  History   of  the   State   of  New    York 
(4  vols.,  4to  and  8vo,  Albany,  1849-51);  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (11  vols.,  4to,  Albany,  1855 
-61);  two  volumes  of  Diitch  and  two  of  French 
documents,  being  translated  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan; 
Remonstrance  of  New  Netherland  (4to,  Albany, 
1856) ;     Commissary    Wilson's     Orderly    Booh, 
edited  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan  (4to,  Albany,  1857, 
xi.  220  pp.)  ;   Orderly  Book  of  Lieutenant- Gen- 
eral John  Rurgoyne  (4to,  Albany,   1860,  xxiv. 
221  pp.)  ;  Names  of  Persons  for  whom  Marriage 
Licenses  were  Isstted  previous  to  1 784  (8vo,  Al- 
bany, 1860,  is.  480  pp.)  ;  Journals  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Council  of  New   York  (2   vols.,   8vo) ; 
Origin  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  State 
of  New  York  (4to,  Albany,  1861,  37  pp.)  ;  A  List 
of  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Parts 
thereof,  Printed  in  'America  previous  to  1860 
(Svo,  Albany,  1861,  Ix.  415  pp.);   Woolley**  Two 
Years'  Journal  in  New  York  (4to  and  8vo,  New 
York,  1860,  97pp.);  The  Register  of  New  Neth- 
erland, 1626-1674  (8?o,  Albany,  1865,  198  pp.)  ; 
Calendar  to   the   Land  Papers   (Svo,  Albany, 
1864) ;   Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (4to,  Albany, 
1865,  xi.  423  pp.) ;  Journal  of  the  Voyage  of 
the  Sloop  Mary  from  QuelecTc,  1866 ;    Voyages  of 
the  Slavers  St.  John  and  Arms,  1867;    Voyage 
of  George  Clarice  to  America,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  1&67;   The  Sailing  Directions 
of  Henry  Hudson,  1869;    The  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances of  New  Netherlands  1869. 

JOHN"   GILMARY   SHEA. 

John  Gihnary  Shea,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  in  1824,  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Columbia  College,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar.  The  third  volume  of  Bancroft's  His- 
tory drew  his  attention  to  the  former  French 
colonies  in  North  America,  and  their  romantic 
interest,  and  he  has  since  cultivated  that  field, 
and  incidentally  the  Spanish  colonies,  with 
true  antiquarian  zeal.  A  period  of  six  years 
spent  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  enabled  him  to 
prosecute  more  especially  studies  into  the  histo- 
ry of  that  order.  Although  constantly  engaged  in 
business,  and  devoting  only  leisure  moments  to 
literature,  he  has  published,  The  Discovery  and 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (8vo,  New 
York,  1858);  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States 
(12mo,  New  York,  1854),  of  which  a  German 
translation  appeared  at  Wurzburg ;  Perils  of  the 
Ocean  and  Wilderness  (12ino,  Boston,  1857); 
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BibliograpHy  of  American  Catholic  Bibles  and  \ 
Testaments  (24mo,  1850) ;  Early  Voyages  tip  and 
down  the  Mississippi  (4to,  Albany,  1862);  The 
Fallen  Brave  (4to,  New  York,  1861);  and  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  (12mo, 
N&w  York,  1856).  He  also  translated  Charle- 
voitfs  History  and  General  Description  of  New 
France^  with  extensive  notes,  6  vols.,  8vo  (New 
York,  1865-72);  wrote  a  Child?*  History  of  the 
United  States,  3  vols.,  8vo  (Few  York,  1872-3) ; 
Bible  Stories  for  the  Young,  4to  (New  York, 
1873). 

He  has  written  several  histories  for  the  use  of 
Catholic  schools,  and  compiled,  translated,  and 
arranged  several  popular  prayer-books,  the  St. 
John's  Manwd,  Catholic  Prayer-Book,  &c.,  be- 
sides compiling,  editing,  and  translating  a  number 
of  works,  and  contributing  largely  to  periodicals. 
A  series  of  biographies  of  Catholic  missionaries 
killed t>n  the  Indian  missions  in  the  United  States, 
which  appeared  in  the  United  States  Catholic 
Magazine,  were  revised  by  him,  and  have  been 
issued  in  a  volume  in  Germany;  another  series 
included  the  history  of  all  the  religious  orders 
of  women  having  convents  in  the  country.  He 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  condition  of  the 
editions  of  the  Bible  published  for  Catholics  in 
this  country.  In  1864  he  edited  an  edition  in 
which  many  glaring  errors  were  corrected ;  and 
in  1870  reprinted  Challoner's  original  edition, 
correcting  only  typographical  errors,  and  con- 
forming in  punctuation  and  orthography  of 
proper  names  to  the  Clementine  edition  of  1592, 
recognized  as  the  standard  Latin  text.  This 
was  the  most  accurate  English  Catholic  Bible 
issued  for  more  than  a  century.  He  then  cor- 
rected the  more  serious  errors  in  two  stereotyped 
editions  still  published,  and  in  1873  prepared  a 
new  Bible,  adhering  to  Challoner's  original  text, 
and  adding  a  commentary  translated  from  the 
German  of  Allioli  He  also  issued  in  1873  a 
small  Bible  Dictionary,  the  first  Catholic  work 
of  the  kind  in  English. 

Among  works  edited  by  Dr.  Shea  are :  Wash- 
ington's Private  Diaries  (12mo,  New  York, 
1861);  Miller's  New  Yorlc  in  1695  (8vo,  New 
York) ;  Nbvum  Belgium  •  an  Account  of  New 
Netherland  in  1643-44,  translated  with  notes 
(4to,  New  York,  1862) ;  The  Operations  of  the 
French  Fleet  under  the  Count  de  Grasse  in  1781 
-82,  translated  with  notes,  &c.  (8vo,  Bradford 
Club,  New  York,  1864) ;  The  Lincoln  Memorial 
(8vo,  New  York,  1864)  ;  CoUen's  Mre  Nations 
(8vo,  New  York,  1866) ;  Alsop's  Maryland  (8vo, 
New  York,  1869);  Househo  Id  Book  of  Irish  Elo- 
quence (8vo,  Few.  York,  1870). 

He  published  a  series  of  twenty-four  volumes, 
called  the  Gramoisy  Series,  of  Eelations  and  Me- 
moirs relating  to  early  French  colonization,  in 
antique  style,  with  the  type,  tail-pieces,  initials, 
and  heads  of  Cramoisy,  the  French  printer  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Besides  contributing  sev- 
eral papers  on  the  Indian  tribes  to  various  works, 
he  issued  his  Library  of  American  Linguistics 
in  14  vols. ;  a  series  of  grammars  and  dictiona- 
ries of  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States. 
He  edited  the  Historical  Magazine  (4to,  New 
York,  1859-1865),  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Paper,  Chimney  Comer,  &c.  He  contributed 
to  the  first  edition  of  Apple  tori's  Cyclop adia,  and 
is  one  of  the  staff  of  revisers  of  the  second  edition, 
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Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  was 
educated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  where 
he  graduated  in  1830  ;  in  1833  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  became  a  practising  lawyer  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  was  attorney  to  the  city ;  in  1842 
was  elected  to  the  mayoralty,  and  from  1843  to 
1849  represented  his  district  in  Congress.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1846.  From  1857  to  1861  he  was  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  to  Holland.  On  Ma 
return,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  New 
York,  and  has  continued  a  member  of  that  body 
for  twelve  years.  Previously  to  his  departure 
for  the  Hague,  in  the  summer  of  1857,  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn,  an  account  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  of  much  interest.* 

In  early  life  Mr.  Murphy  was  a  contributor  to 
the  American  Quarterly  jReview,  and  other  pe- 
riodicals of  less  note.    He  has  written  much  in 
illustration  of  the  early  Dutch  history  of  New 
York,  and  has  translated  a  number  of  tracts  and 
other  publications  by  the  first  settlers  from  Hol- 
land.   To  the  volume  of  Collections  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  published  in  1857,  he 
contributed   translations  of  Voyages  from  Hol- 
land, A.  D.  1632  to  1644,  ly  David  Peterson  De 
Vries,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  (8vo,  pp. 
136),  and  of  the  tract  attributed  to  Cornells  Me- 
lyn,  Broad  Advice  to  theUnited  Netherland  Prov- 
inces, a  Dialogue  about  the  Trade  of  the  West 
India  Company,  <fcc.  (8vo,  pp.  47).    In  1865  he 
published    Anthology   of  New  Netherlands   or 
Translations  from  the  Early  Dutch  Poets  of  New 
York,  with  Memoirs  of  their  Lives.  *A  limited 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  the  Brad- 
ford Club  (royal  8vo,  pp.   206).    The  poets  of 
whom   we  have  memoirs   and   translations  in 
this  volume  are  Jacob  Steendam,  who  was  a  resi- 
dent in  the  colony  from  1652  to  1660;  Henrictis 
Selyns,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  the 
only  clergyman  settled  in  the  ministry  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  before  the  Revolution ;  and  Nicasius 
de  Sille,  first  councillor  in  the  administration  of 
Governor  Stujvesant.     Steendam's  poem,  27ie 
Praise  of  New  Netherland,  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  agricultural  products  and  natural  history  of 
the  region,  while   Selyns  is  a  homely ^  moralist 
and  writer  of  occasional  verses.    Be  Bille's  few 
stanzns  are  found  in  the  manuscript  records 
which  he  began  of  the  town  of  New  Utrecht,  L,  I. 
**  in  1867  appeared  his  translation,  from  the 
Dutch,  of  a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  York, 
in  1679-80,  of  two  Labadists,  with  a  history^of 
that  strange  sect,  in  Europe  and  America,  by  him. 
It  was  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society.     He  has,  however, 
particularly  interested  himself  in  the  early  dis- 
coveries of  our  continent ;  and  his  Henry  Hudson 
in  Holland,  printed  for  private  circulation  while 
he  was  in  Holland,  is  merely  a  chapter  of  a 
larger  work  which,  it  is  understood,  he  is  soon 
to  publish  on  the  first  explorers  of  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States. 

*  Proceedings  at  the  l>inner  piven  "by  the  Citizens  of  Brook- 
lyn, At  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  5th  of  Augnst,  1857.  to  the 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Mnrphv,  previously  to  hia,  departure  on  his 
Mission  as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands.  8vo,  pp.  90. 
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CHARLES  J.  BTJSHNELL. 

Mr.  Bushnell  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  of  New  England  parentage  on  the  father's 
side,  and  descended  on  the  mother's  fioin  an  old 
Knickerbocker  stock.  His  father's  family  resi- 
ded in  Say  brook,  Connecticut,  and  numbered 
among  its  members  the  ingenious  mechanician 
Captain  David  Bushnell,  whose  invention  of  a 
torpedo,  u  The  American  Turtle,"  is  remembered 
•with  the  history  of  the  American  Revolut'on. 

Mr.  Bushnell  studied  Jaw  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Theodore  Sedgwick,  in  New  i  ork,  but  has 
not  pursued  the  practice  of  the  profession.  His 
"attention  was  early  directed  to  the  stndy  of  Amer- 
ican history,  and  particularly  to  the  f  ntiqnities 
of  his  own  city,  of  which  he  has  collected  many 
curious  literary  and  other  memorials.  He  is 
also  a  diligent  and  experienced  collector  of  coins 
and  medals.  He  has  published,  in  limited  edi- 
tions, or  u  privately  printed,"  An  Arrangement  of 
Tradetmm^s  Cards,  Political  Token*,  also  Elec- 
tion Medals,  MedaleU,  &c. ;  current  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  for  the  last  Sixty  Years, 
described  from  the  Originals,  chiefly  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Author  (1858,  8v<>,  pp.  126) ;  and 
a  series  entitled  Crumbs  for  Antiquarian*, '  in- 
cluding an  Historical  Account  of  the  First  Three 
Business  Tolemimted  in  the  City  of  New  Tori; 
Memoirs  of  Samuel  $mith,  a-  Soldier  of  the  dev- 
olution ;  Journal  of  Solomon  Nash,  a  Soldier  of 
the  Rfwlutim;  Memoirs  of  Tarleton  Brown,  a 
Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  ;  Life  and 
Adventures  of  L&vi  Hartford,  a  Soldier  of  the 
Revolution ;  Journal  of  the  Expedition  to  Que- 
bec in  1775,  l>y  Major  Return  /.  Meigs  ;  Narra- 
tive of  t\e  Exertions  and  Sufferings  of  Lieut* 
James  Moody  in  the  Cause  of  the  Government 
time  the  Year  1776,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Motes.  Mr.  Bushnell  has  also  edited  Recollections 
of  the  Jersey  Prison-Ship,  by  Captain  Thomas 
Bring,  and  the  Adventures  of  Christopher  Haw- 
kins,  containing  Details  of  his  Captivity  a  First 
and  Second  Time  on  the  High  Seas  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  by  the  British^  and  his  consequent 
Sufferings  and  Escape  from  the  Jersey  Prison- 
Ship^  then  lying  in  the  Harbor  of  New  York,  ~by 
Swimming,  now  first  printed  from  the  Original 
Manuscript^  written  by  Himself J  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  annotated  with  much  dili- 
gence; Narrative  of  Major  Abraham  Leggett; 
Narrative  of  John  Blatchford;  Memoir  of  Mi 
Bw&ford;  The  Destructive  Operations  of  Foul 
Air,  Tainted  Provisions,  Bad  Water,  and  Per- 
sonal Mlthiness  upon  Human  Constitutions,  ex- 
emplified in  the  Unparalleled  Cruelty  of  the 
Britmh,  to  the  American  Captives  at  New  TorTc, 
etc.;  Narrative  of  Menezer  J?leteher,  a  Soldier 
of  tUe  ifcwlution. 


B.  EOTOH 

Was  born  at  Martinsburg,  Few  York,  July  20, 
1821  Bis  father,  Dr.  Horatio  G.  Hough,  emi- 
grated from  Southwick,  Massachusetts,  in  1797, 
and  was  the  first  physician  who  settled  in  Lewis 
couaty,  New  York.  He  resided  there  till  his 
death,  September  3,  1830,  F.  B.  Hough,  his 
youngest  son,  graduated  at  Union  College, 
Selaen-ectady,  in  184&,  and  at  the  Cleveland 


Medical  College  in  1848.  He  was  several  years 
engaged  in  teaching;  practised  medicine  from 
1848"to  1852,  at  Somerville,  New  York;  resided 
at  Albany  from  1854  to  1860;  and  is  now  (1873) 
living  at  Lowville,  Lewis  county,  New  York, 
chiefly  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  lie  has 
been  a  diligent  student  of  the  history  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  is  a  proficient  in  her 
statistics  and  antiquities.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  his  publications :  A  Catalogue  of  Plants 
growing  without  Cultivation  in  Lewis  County, 
N.  Y.  (Albany,  1847,  8vo,  pp.  3(5,  in  the  Re- 
gent's Report  and  separately)  ;  A  History  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties,  N.  Y.  (Al- 
bany, 1853,  8vo,  pp.  720,  with  live  maps,  nine 
steel  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts) ;  A  His- 
tory of  Jefferson-  County,  N.  Y.  (Albany,  1854, 
8vo,  pp.  602,  with  six  steel  plates  and  many 
wood-cuts)  ;  Results  of  a  Series  of  Meteorological 
Observations,  made  at  sundry  academies  in  New 
York,  from  1326  to. 1850  (Albany,  1854,  4to,  pp. 
502 ;  published  by  legislative  authority ;  second 
series,  1850  to  1863  (Albany,  1872,  4to,  pp.  436); 
The  New  York  Civil  Li&t,  containing  the  names 
and  origin  aof  the  civil  divisionsT  and  the  names 
and  dates  of  election  or  appointment  of  the  prin- 
cipal State  and  county  officers,  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  present  time  (Albany,  12mo,  AVeed, 
Parsons  &  Co.).  This  has  passed  through  seven 
editions,  viz.,  1855,  pp.  446;  1857,  pp.  430; 
1858,  pp.  444;  1860,  pp.  474;  1861,  pp.  480; 
1862,  pp.  -.-87;  and  1863,  pp.  492.  From  its 
being  bound  in  green  morocco,  it  is  often  called 
the  u  Green  Book."  It  has  been  ordered  by  the 
State  Legislature  many  successive  years.  Census 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1855  (Albany, 
1857,  fol.,  pp.  526,  by  legislative  authority); 
also,  Instructions  and  Circulars  for  talcing  the 
Census,  and  the  Preliminary  Report  (8vo),  of 
which  two  editions  were  issued ;  A  History  of 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  (Albany,  1860,  pp.  320, 
with  twenty-two  plates,  mostly  portraits) ;  Mun- 
te-Ws  Guide  to  the  Hudson  River  (Albany,  1859, 
12mo,  pp.  58,  with  eight  colored  maps)  ;  The 
Comprehensive  Farm  Record,  with  jDirection* 
for  its  Use  (New  York,  Saxton,  Barker  &  Co., 
1860,  4to,  pp.  160).  An  annotated  translation 
of  Banden's  "  Guerre  de  Crimee,"  under  the 
title,  On  Military  and  Camp  Hospitals,  and  the 
Health  of  Troops  in  the  Field ;  being  the  Re- 
sults of  a  Commission  to  inspect  the  Sanitary 
Arrangements  of  the  Jfrench  Army  in  the  Cri- 
mean War  (12mo,  pp.  260,  New  York,  Bailliere 
Brothers,  1862).  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Hough 
entered  the  United  States  volunteer  service  as 
regimental  surgeon,  and  served  nine  months  in 
the  campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  A 
record  of  this  service  has  appeared  from  his  pen, 
in  a  luxuriously  printed  volume,  entitled,  His- 
tory of  Duryea^s  Brigade  during  the  Campaign 
in  Virginia  under  General  Pope,  and  in  Mary- 
land under  general  McClellan^  in  the  Summer 
and  Autumn  of  1862  (8vo,  pp.  200,  small  sub- 
scription edition,  1864).  In  January  of  the 
next  year  (1865)  Dr  Hough  again  took  charge 
of 'the  New  York  State  census,  preparing  the 
pamphlet  of  instructions,  &c.,  by  authority  of 
the  Legislature. 

Of  books  partly  written   or  edited  by  Dr. 
Hough,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  follow- 
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ing  is  a  list  to  the  present  time :  Gazetteer  of 
the  State  of  New  York  (published  under  the 
direction  of  J.  H.  French,  by  R.  P.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  1860,  large  8vo,  pp.  740)  ;  nearly 
half  of  this  volume  was  written  by  Dr.  IL,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  general  articles;  Papers 
Relating  to  Nantucket,  *  *  *  while  under 
the  Government  of  New  York  (Albany,  1856, 
large  4to,  pp.  164,  with  map,  privately  printed 
for  gifts) ;  Papers  Relating  to  Pemaqidd,  *  *  * 
while  under  the  Government  of  New  York  (Al- 
bany, 1856T  printed  for  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  and  included  in  vol.  5  of  their  collec- 
tions); Narrative  of  the  Causes  which  led  to 
Philip^s  Indian  TP#rrby  John  Easton,  with  in- 
troduction, &c.  (Albany,  1858,  cap  4to,  pp.  208, 
MunselPs  Historical  Series,  No.  2) ;  Proclama- 
tions for  Thanksgiving  issued  ~by  the  Continental 
Congress,  President  Washington,  the  National 
and  State  Governments  on  the  Peace  of  1815, 
and  by  the  Governors  of  New  York,  from  the 
Introduction  of  the  Custom,  with  those  of  the 
several  States  in  1858,  with  an  Introduction 
(Albany,  1858,  large  8vo,  pp.  182);  Diary  of 
the  Siege  of  Detroit,  in  the  War  with  Pontiac* 
with  notes  and  introduction  (Albany,  1860,  cap 
4to,  pp.  304,  Munsell's  Historical  Series,  No.  4) ; 
Life  of  Tehoraguanegen,  alias  Thomas  Williams, 
by  Rev.  Eleazer  "Williams,  the  reputed  Bourbon 
(Albany,  1859,  8vo,  pp.  92,  privately  printed) ; 
Papers  concerning  the  Attack  on  Hatfield  and 
Deerfield,  "by  a  Party  of  Indians  from  Canada^ 
September  19,  1677  (New  York,  1859,  8vo,  pp. 
82;  printed  by  Munsell,  of  Albany,  No.  1  of 
Bradford  Club  series) ;  Plan  for  seizing  and 
sending  to  New  York  Colonel  William  Gqffe 
the  Regicide,  by  John  London  (historical  tract, 
privately  printed) ;  Washingtoniana,  a  Collection 
of  Memorials  upon  the  Death  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Honors  paid  to  his  Memory  (two 
volumes,  royal  8vo  and  4to).  The  chief  merit 
claimed  for  this  is  a  bibliographical  list  of  tracts, 
&c.,  published  in  1799-1801,  embracing  orations, 
eulogies,  &c.  It  also  contains  a  list  of  coins 
and  medals  bearing  Washington^  portrait. 
New  Yor"k  Convention  Manual:  Part  1 — Con- 
stitutions ;  Part  2 — Statistic*,  2  vols,  1867  ; 
Besides  editing  many  works  on  historical  and  sta- 
tistical subjects,  as  well  as  several  memorial  vol- 
umes, Dr.  Hough  issne&a.Gfaeetteer  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1872,  prepared  entirely  under  his 
own  editorial  supervision.  (Albany,  8vo,  pp.  740). 

.  JOEL  MTOBELL. 

Mr.  Munsell  vras  born  in  Northfield,  Mass., 
April  14,  1808.  He  established  himself  as  a 
printer  in  Albany,  N,  Y.,  in  1827.  From  1841 
to  1843  he  published  and  edited  the  New  York 
State  Mechanic.  His  Annals  of  Albany,  a  curi- 
ous and  useful  historical  compilation,  extends  to 
ten  volumes,  published  in  the  years  1850—58. 
In  1857  he  published  a  Chronology  of  Paper  and 
Paper  Making,  later  and  enlarged  editions  of 
which  appeared  in  1864,  and  in  1870.  In 
1856  he  published  a  volume,  The  Every  Day 
Book  of  History  and  Chronology  :  embracing  the 
Anniversaries  of  Venerable  Persons  and  Events 
in  every  Period,  and  State  of  the  World,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Present  Time  (New  York,  Apple- 
tons,  8vo,  pp.  537).  Mr.  Munsell  has  also  ren- 


dered an  acceptable  service  to  American  histori- 
cal literature  by  the  u  Historical  Series  "  which 
he  projected,  in  which  appeared  various  original 
works  of  interest,  edited  by  Dr.  .F.  B.  Hough, 
Winthrop  Sargeant,  and  others.  Besides  this 
series,  many  choice  historical  publications  of  the 
day,  of  the  "Bradford  Club,"  and  others,  owe 
their  elegance  to  the  press  of  Mr.  Munsell,  who 
has  established  a  reputation  for  his  office  in  this 
department  of  literature.  Mr.  Munsell's  chief 
publication^  of  which  the  four  volumes,  in  royal 
8vo,  appeared  in  1865-71,  is  of  much  interest.  It 
is  entitled,  Collections  on  the  History  of  Albany, 
from  its  Disco-eery  to  the  Present  Time,  with 
Notices  of  its  Public  Institutions,  and  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  Citizens  Deceased.  A  Manual  of 
the  First  Lutheran  Church  in  Albany,  1670  to 
1870— the  oldest  in  America — appeared  in  1871. 

HENEY  JABVIS  EAYMO1OX 

Mr.  Raymond  was  born  in  Lima,  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  1820.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  in  his  childhood 
shared  in  his  rural  labors.  The  latter  was  edu- 
cated at  the  academy  at  Lima,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently instructed  to  become  a  teacher,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  of  a  district  school.  He  subse- 
quently entered  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  graduated  at  that  institution  in  1840.  He 
came  to  New  York,  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Marsh,  supporting  himself 
meanwhile  by  teaching  the  classics  in  a  young 
ladies'  seminary,  and  by  contributing  to  the 
New  Yorker,  a  literary  journal  of  merit,  edited 
by  Horace  Greeley.  When  the  latter,  in  1841, 
established  The  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond became  its  assistant  editor,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  its  success  by  his  ability  as  a 
writer,  and  particularly  by  his  skill  as  a  re- 
porter, in  the  more  intellectual  requirements 
of  the  profession.  In  1843,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  James  Watson  Webb  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  journal,  The  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
writing  largely  for  its  pages,  and  discussing 
political  and  other  questions  in  a  liberal,  philo- 
sophical spirit.  By  temper  and  education  a 
conservative,  he  distinguished  himself  by  liis 
advocacy  of  well-founded  religious  and  social 
principles,  in  opposition  to  such  social  theories 
and  experiments  as  those  of  Fourier  and  others. 
A  series  of  controversial  articles  on  "  socialism  " 
from  his  pen,  called  forth  by  a  newspaper  dis- 
cussion with  Horace  Greeley,  were  published 
in  pamphlet  form. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in 
1849,  and  again  in  1850,  when  he  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  Assembly.  After  a  brief  jnsit  to 
Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  season  he  returned 
to  New  York,  and  in  September,  1851,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  The  New  York  Times, 
which  he  afterwards  edited.  'He  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1854,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
ta  the  expiration  of  the  term,  at  the  close  of 
1857.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  engaged  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party,  drew 
up  The  Address  to  the  People,  sent  forth  by  ita 
first  national  convention  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1856, 
and  continued  a  leading  member  of  its  councils. 
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hi  1864  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to 
Congress  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  his  editorial  labors,  Mr.  Kay- 
niond,  wlio  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
orators  of  the  day,  lias  published!  numerous 
political  speeches  and  addresses  in  .pamphlet 
form,  and  is  the  author  of  a  Life,  Athnmistra- 
twn,  and  State  Papers  of  President  Lincoln, 
from  Official  Documents  and  Private  Papers 
(New  York,  8vo,1865). 

**  Mr.  Baymond  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  1865-7,  and  warmly  espoused 
the  measures  of  President  Johnson,  thus  practi- 
cally separating  himself  from  the  Republican 
party.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
u  National  Union  Convention,"  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  August,  1866,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  u  Philadelphia  Address  "  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of 
that  term,  Mr.  Raymond  resumed  his  editorial 
duties,  determined  to  be  u  once  more  a  journal- 
ist, never  again  to  be  a  politician."  The  ex- 
haustion of  his  strength  by  incessant  labors 
and  anxieties  led  Mm  to  seek  a  "few  months  rest 
with  his  family  in  Europe  in  1867.  His  depar- 
ture was  preceded  by  the  compliment  of  a 
farewell  dinner  from  his  associates.  He  soon 
returned  to  his  duties  refreshed  in  health,  and 
was  subsequently  called  to  preside  at  the  fare- 
well dinner  given  to  Charles  Dickens  by  the 
Press  of  New  York  in  April,  1868,  where  he 
eloquently  responded  in  behalf  of  "the  New 
York  Press."  His  life  was  prolonged  a  year 
longer,  and  his  decease  was  most  unexpected. 
"Returning  to  his  residence  in  West  Ninth 
street  at  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  the  18th  of  June,  1869,  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  prostrated  him  in  a  moment.  Two 
hours  later  his  stertorous  breathing  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  his  children.  The 
alarmed  family,  hastening  to  assist  him,  form*1 
Mm  lying  in  the  hall-way,  unconscious,  and 
apparently  dying.  He  had  locked  the  outside" 
door,  and  closed  the  inner  one.  The  most  emi- 
nent medical  aid  was  summoned;  but  he 
remained  unconscious,  and  died  tranquilly  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Thus  ended  the 
earthly  life  of  Henry  J.  Raymond."  *  He  had 
just  entered  on  his  fiftieth  year,  and  had  that 
morning  paid  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  a  son  who 
had  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  On  the  21st 
instant  appropriate  funeral  services  were  per- 
formed at  the  University  Place  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  Rev,  Drs.  Tyng  and  Shedd,  Revs. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Alfred  A.  Kellogg, 
and  the  following  day  he  was  laid  at  rest  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  the  powers  of 
Hon.  H.  J.  Raymond  was  from  the  pen  of 
Horace  Greeley :  t 

"  Mr.  Raymond's  official  career,  though  evinc- 
ing ability,  did  less  than  justice  to  Ms  compre- 
hensive knowledge  and  rare  intellectual  powers. 
Never  so  positive  and  downright  in  his  convictions 
as  his  countrymen  are  apt  to  be,,  he  was  often. 

*  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  the  New  York  Press  for  Tliirty 
Tears,  by  Augustus  Maverick,  New  York,  1870. 
fNew  York  Tribune,  June  20, 1860. 


misjudged  as  a  trimmer  and  time-server,  "when 
in  fact  he  spoke  and  wrote  exactly  as  he  felt  and 
thought.  If  what  he  uttered  to-day  was  not  in. 
accordance  with  what  he  said  yesterday,  the 
difference  evinced  in  his  essay  was  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  one  which  had  preceded  it  in  his  mind. 
He  saw  both  sides  of  a  controverted  issue,  and  if 
one  of  them  seemed  juster  to-day,  the  other 
might  nevertheless  command  his  preference  to- 
morrow. This  mental  constitution  or  mental 
habitude  is  rare  with  us,  and  he  would  have  been 
more  favorably  judged  asa  journalist  or  politician 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  this  country.  .  .  .  There 
were  probably  others  who  evinced  greater  ability 
in  some  special  departments,  but,  regarding  jour- 
nalism in  its  broadest  aspects,  we  doubt  whether 
this  country  has  known  a  journalist  superior  to 
Henry  J.  Raymond.  He  was  an  admirable 
reporter,  a  discerning  critic,  a  skilful  selecter  and 
compiler  of  news,  as  well  as  an  able  and  ready 
writer.  There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  range 
of  newspaper  work  that  he  could  not  do  well,  and 
(what  is  of  equal  importance)  with  unhesitating 
promptness.  He  was  never  too  sick  to  work  when, 
work  had  to  be  done,  and  always  able  and  willing 
to  do  any  amount  of  labor  that  the  exigency 
might  require.  Others  may  have  evinced  a  rarer 
faculty,  which  some  might  term  genius  ;  but  Mr. 
Raymond  embodied  talents  that  have  rarely  been 
surpassed. 

"WILLIAM    SWUsTOfr. 

Mr.  S  win  ton  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, April  23,  1833.  He  came  in  early  life  to 
America,  and  was  educated  at  Am herst  College, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  periodical  literature  in  Putnam' }s  Maga- 
zine^ the  Atlantic  Monthly,  &c.,  and  has  written 
much  for  the  New  York  Times.  He  penned 
many  of  the  literary  articles,  which  attracted 
much  attention  in  that  journal,  in  1858-59 
During  the  war  which  ensued,  he  was  military 
editor  of  the  Times,  and  its  special  correspond- 
ent with  the  Army,  of  the  Potomac,  describing 
most  of  its  campaigns  and  battles  in  elaborate 
articles,  distinguished  by  skill  in  narration  and 
a  critical  estimate  of  men  and  events.  In  1859, 
Mr.  8  win  ton  published  in  New  York  a  work  of 
English  literary  criticism,  entitled,  Rambles 
among  Words,  in  which  he  traced  their  history 
and  commented  upon  their  peculiar  force.  The 
book  was  well  received  at  home,  and  was  re- 
published  in  London. 

**Mr.  Swinton  published  in  1866  :  The  Cam- 
paign of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  a  Critical 
History  of  Operations  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Commencement  to 
the  Close  of  the  War,  1861-5 ;  Twelve  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  War :  a  History  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Campaigns,  in  Relation  to  the  Ac- 
tions that  Decided  their  Issue,  1867;  &Q.&  History 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  1870.  In  1869 
Mr.  Swinton  became  professor  qf  Belles-Lettres 
in  the  University  of  California.  He  has  hi 
preparation  a  series  of  educational  text-books, 
of  a  high  grade.  Some  of  these  have  already 
appeared  :  Word  Analysis ;  Progressive  Gram- 
mar; and  A  Condensed  History  of  the  United 
States. 
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BUCKINGHAM  SMITH. 

For  the  Spanish  period  or  portion  of  our 
history,  no  one  has  rendered  greater  services  to 
the  cause  of  American  literature  than  Bucking- 
ham Smith,  of  Florida,  whose  name  happily  car- 
ries down  to  the  extremity  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  name  of  Smith,  already  identified  with 
Canada,  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  on  Cumberland  Island, 
Georgia,  in  1810,  but  was  a  resident  of  Florida 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cambridge  law- 
school,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Maine.  Entering  the  field  of  politics,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  where,  with  the  keen, 
foresight  and  sound  judgment  characteristic  of 
the  man,  he  battled  manfully  against  the  mad 
policy  which  was  overwhelming  the  Territory 
and  State  with  debts,  incurred  without  reflection, 
or  judgment,  and  for  things  useless  to  the  people. 
At  a  later  period  he  became  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion to  Spain ;  and  in  this  congenial  land,  with  all 
around  to  recall  the  heroic  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Florida,  he  sought  in  libraries,  public  and 
private  archives,  in  maps,  globes,  monuments, 
and  family  history,  whatever  bore  any  relation 
to*  the  State  to  which  he  so  entirely  belonged. 

A  similar  position  in  Mexico,  where  he  was 
for  a  time  Charge  d"*  Affaires,  was  similarly  im- 
proved, and  he  acquired  an,  immense  mass  of 
documents,  books,  portraits,  and  monuments  of 
every  kind,  with  that  undefinable  knowledge  of 
sources  and  accessories  that  make  a  man  master 
of  an  historic  field.  His  freedom  from  all  j  ealousy 
or  literary  avarice  made  this  knowledge  acces- 
sible to  all;  and  Sparks,  Bancroft^  Farknian, 
and  others  who  have  touched  the  field  of  Span- 
ish-American  history,  have  been  indebted  to  him 
for  researches,  which,  no  other  could  have  made. 
He  has  published ;  The  Narrative  of  A  faar  Nunez 
Gabeza,  de  Yam  (translated,  4to,  "Washington, 
1851) ;  Letter  of  Hernando  d&  Soto  and  Memoir  de 
Hernando  de  Excalante  Fontaneda  (same,  1854), 
each  issued  in  100  copies,  at  the  expense  of  Geo. 
"W.  Riggs,  Esq. ;  Coleccion  de  Varios  Documen- 
tor para  la  Hiztoria  de  la  Florida  y  tierras 
adjacentes  (4°,  Madrid,  1857);  Eudo  Emayo, 
Tentatixa  de  una  Prevencional  Description 
Geografica  de  la  Provuicia  de  Sonora,  su&  Ter- 
minos  y  Confines ;  6  mejor,  Coleccion  de  Mate- 
r tales  para  hacerla  quien  lo  supiere  mejor, 
5°  San  Agu&tin  de  la  Florida,  1863  •  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Authenticity  of  Documents  con- 
cerning a  Dwcovery  in  North  America,  claimed 
to  have  "been  made  !>y  Verras^mo  (New  York, 
1864) ;  Grammar  of  the  Pima  or  Ne^ome,  a  Lan- 
guage of  8onora,from  a  Manuscript  ofiheXYII 
Century  (New  York,  1862) ;  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana y  Confesionario  en  Lenqua  N&come  6  sea  la 
Pima  (San  Agustin,  1862).  He  prepared  in 
1866,  to  be  issued  by  the  Bradford  Club  of  New 
York,  Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando  De 
Soto  vi  Florida,  with  a  number  of  documents 
not  before  published.  These  narratives  consist 
of  a  new  translation  of  the  Eelagaui,  written  by 
one  of  the  company  of  Portuguese  knights  and 
gentlemen  who  joined  in  the  expedition,  covering 
a  period  from  the  time  of  their  departure  from 


Elvas,  in  1538,  to  the  arrival  of  the  relics  of  the 
army  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1543;  and  a  first 
direct  translation  in  English  of  the  Kokcion  of 
Biedma,  a  Spanish  ofiicer.  He  died  in  New- 
York  city,  January  5,  1871. 

GEORGE   LONG  DUYCKINCK. 

George  Long  Duyckinck,  an  author  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
October  17,  1823,  where  his  father,  Evert  Duy- 
ckinck, was  a  leading  book  publisher,  his  name 
being  found  on  the  title-page  of  most  of  the 
standard  literature  issued  in  the  city  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  George, 
the  younger  of  two  sons,  was  educated  at 
Geneva  College,  New  York,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  graduating  at  the 
last-named  institution  in  1843.  His  tastes  and 
associations  inclined  him  to  a  literary  life,  and 
an  extended  tour  in  liurope  in  1847  and  1848, 
after  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  in  a  high 
degree,  and  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  works  of 
the  best  schools,  his  natural  love  of  art.  On 
his  return  home,  he  found  a  congenial  field  of 
labor  in  the  editorship,  in  conjunction  with  his 
elder  brother,  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  of  the  Lit- 
erary World,  a  weekly  journal,  which,  from 
1848  to  1853,  was  an  influential  organ  of  opin- 
ion and  criticism,  numbering  among  its  contrib- 
utors many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  country. 
At  the  close  of  this  publication,  with  its  thir- 
teenth volume,  Mr.  Duyckinck  engaged  with  his 
brother  in  the  preparation  of  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Literature,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1856,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed many  of  its  most  thorough  and  elabo- 
rate articles.  In  the  same  year  he  revisited 
Europe,  and  upon  his  return,  in  1857,  he  en- 
tered upon  a  separate  career  of  authorship,  in  a 
department  most  congenial  with  his  habits  of 
thought  and  his  matured  convictions.  He  was, 
by  early,  education  and  by  deliberate  choice, 
warmly  attached  to  the  Liturgy  and  Order  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  especially  interested  in 
its  biographical  literature.  To  this  literature  he 
devoted  himself,  and,  having  been  elected  Treas- 
urer of  the  Sunday-School  Union  and  Church 
Book  Society,  he  commenced  and  prosecuted 
the  task  of  contributing  to  the  works  published 
by  that  useful  society  a  series  of  biographies  of 
the  worthies  of  the  Church  of  England,  written 
in  a  fresh  ancl  attractive  style,  so  as  to  present 
their  lives  in  a  form  calculated  to  interest 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  espe- 
cially those  whose  religious  training  would  in- 
cline them  to  their  perusal  -The  first  of  these 
biographies  was  the  life  of  George'  Herbert,  fol- 
lowed, in  quick  succession,  by  biographies  of 
Bishop  .Ken,  Latimer,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 
These  memoirs,  though  unpretending  in  form, 
and  not  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  condensed 
narrative,  belong  to  the  best  class  of  biogra- 
phies, reproducing,  with  singular  fidelity  and  a 
rare  sympathy,  the  best  traits  of  the  pure  and 
noble  characters  which  they  portray.  They 
were  received  with  warm  commendation  by  the 
most  competent  critics,  and  are  contributions 
of  high  value  to  the  class  of  works  to  which 
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they  belong,  being  characterized  throughout  "by 
the  marks  of  patient  and  thorough  investigation, 
and  by  a  tender  and  elevated  tone  of  thought 
and  piety.  Thw  well-chosen  path  of  literary 
labor  invited  Mr.  Duyckinck  to  further  efforts 
in  the  same  direction,  including  a  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton ;  but  before  entering  upon  its 
preparation,  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
which  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  New 
York,  March  30,  1803,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age.  The  volumes  to  which  this  supplement 
is  added  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  patience 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  pursued  his  literary 
labors. 

**EVERT  AUGUSTUS  DUTCKINCK. 
MB.  EVERT  AUGUSTUS  DUYCKINCK,  whose  ^name, 
— with  that  of  his  younger  brother,  George 
Long  Duyckinck, — is  borne  by  the  title-page 
of  this  work,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  2£d  of  November,  1816.  The 
family  had  long  been  residents  in  that  city,  the 
name  appearing  in  its  earliest  Dutch  annals. 
Christopher  Duyckinck  took  an  active  pail,  on 
the  popular  side,  in  the  movements  of  the 
Devolution.  His  son  Evert,  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  became  established  as  a  pub- 
lisher in  the  book-trade;  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years  was  actively  engaged  in  the  business, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  the  oldest 
publisher  in  New  York. 

Evert  A.  Duyckinck  was  educated  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  a  graduate  of  the  class 
of  18S5.  After  pursuing  a  course  of  legal 
reading  in  the  ofiice  of  John  Anthon,  an  emi  - 
nent  counsellor  of  that  city,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  State  in  1837.  He  then  passed 
a  year  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Great 
Britain,  returning  to  New  York  to  enter  upon 
the  course  of  literary  employments  in  which, 
with  varying  intervals  of  leisure,  he  has  since 
been  actively  engaged.  Previously  to  going 
abroad  he  had  contributed  several  articles,  on 
the  poet  Crabbe,  the  Works  of  George  Herbert, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  etc.,  to  the  early  numbers 
of  the  New  York  R&cww.  In  1840,  with  Cor- 
nelius Matthews,  he.  entered  upon  the  editor- 
ship of  a  new  monthly  periodical  in  New  York, 
•  entitled,  Areturm,  a  Journal  of  BooTcs  and 
Opinion,  which  was  continued  through  three 
volumes,  closing  in  May,  1842.  To  this  work 
he  contributed  essays,  articles  on  old  English 
authors,  and  reviews  of  the  rising  authors  of 
the  time. 

After  various  occasional  contributions  to  the 
newspaper  literature  of  the  day,  Mr.  Duyckinck, 
in  the  early  part  of  1847,  entered  upon  the 
editorship  of  The  Lit&rary  World,  a  new  weekly 
review  of  books,  the  fine  arts,  etc.,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  about  a  year, 
during  which  the  work  was  conducted  by 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  was  carried  on  by  the 
brothers  Duyckinck  to  the  close  of  1853.  This 
journal  had  many  eminent  contributors;  its 
notices  were  confined  mostly  to  subjects  of  per- 
manent value  and  interest,  and  it  was  charac- 
terized by  its  liberal,  appreciative  tone. 

In  1854,  the  brothers  Duyckinck  were  again 
united  in  a  work  to  which  their  familiaritvwitli 


the  authors  of  the  day,  in  the  conduct  of  The 
Literary  World,  formed  a  useful  preparation. 
The  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,  pro- 
jected by  the  publisher,  the  late  Charles  Scrib- 
ner,  was  committed  to  their  hands,  and  for 
about  two  years  exclusively  occupied  their 
attention.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1856,  and  ten  years  afterwards  a 
Supplement  was  added  by  its  senior  author. 
To  the  merits  of  this  standard  work,  welcomed 
as  it  has  been  by  the  scholars  of  this  country, 
it  can  be  scarcely  necessary  here  to  allude. 
Many  voluntary  testimonials  bear  witness  to 
the  conscientious  spirit  that  animated  its  edi- 
tors in  their  delicate  and  arduous  task.  "We 
conceive  that  the  discriminative  and  courteous 
tone  in  which  it  strives  to  truthfully  narrate 
and  illustrate  the  progress  of  our  literature,  is 
a  happy  medium  between  the  laudatory  and  the 
censorious  extremes  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Duyckinck  in  1856  edited  a  volume  en- 
titled, Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Em.  Sydney 
Smith,  being  Selections  from  his  Writings^  and 
passages  of  his  Letters  and  Table  Talk,  with  a 
Biographical  Memoir  and  Notes,  a  work  which 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  In  1862 
he  became  engaged  in  writing  the  letter- 
press to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Emi- 
nent Americans,  issued  by  Messrs.  Johnson, 
Fry  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
a  series  of  Biographies,  from  the  Revolutionary 
era  to  the  present  day,  of  which  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand-  copies  have  been  issued.  He 
has  also  edited  a  contemporary  History  of  the 
War  for  the  Union,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  as 
well  as  a  History  of  the  World,  in  four  volumes, 
mainly  arranged  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica,  both  for  the  same  publishers,  who  have 
also  now  (1-873)  in  course  of  publication  from 
his  pen  an  extensive  series  of  Biographies  of 
Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, in  two  volumes,  quarto. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  literary  produc- 
tions, Mr.  Duyckinck  has  edited,  with  a  memoir 
and  notes,  Poems,  Relating  to  the  American 
Revolution,  ~by  Philip  Freneau,  New  York,  1865 ; 
and  the  American  edition  of  Poets  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Memo- 
rial of  John  Allan,  an  eminent  New  York  book- 
collector,  printed  by  the  Bradford  Club  in  1864; 
and  Memorials  of  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D., 
and  Henry  Theodore  Tuckerman,  read  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  printed 
for  that  institution. 


**  FREDERICK  BUTLER. 

FREDERICK  BUTLER,  a  New  England  writer  of  a 
half  century  since,  who  has  written  on  histori- 
cal and  agricultural  topics,  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  notice  of  writers  on  American  biography 
and  bibliography.  The  accessible  data  of  his 
life  and  writings  are  but  scanty.  He  was  born 
about  1766-7,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1795,  being  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  He  published  the  following 
works :  A  Complete  History  of  the  United  States 
to  1820;  Hartford,  1821,  and  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  1822  (8  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  468,  459,  459) ; 
The  Farmer^  Manual;  or^  The  Art  of  JZw- 
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y,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of 
Bees;  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  1821  (16mo., 
pp.  224) ;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette, and  his  Tour  in  the  United  States,  with 
plates;  Weathersfield,  1825  (12mo.,  pp.  418). 

l**  JAMES  BUSH, 

A  sosr  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  March  lt  1786.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  class 
of  1 805.  After  graduating,  he  studied  medicine 
with  his  father,  and  received  his  degree  in  medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1809.  His  studies  were  continued  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  he  subsequently  practiced  his 
profession  for  some  years  in  his  native  city. 
By  his  marriage  to  Miss  Phoebe  Ann  Ridgway, 
who  gained  much  celebrity  as  a  brilliant  leader 
of  fashionable  circles,  he  became  possessed  of  a 
princely  fortune ;  but  he  chose  to  lead  a  very 
retired  and  studious  life.  He  is  the  author  of 
four  works  of  varying  value,  of  which  the  first 
alone  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  authority : 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,  1827;  Hamlet, 
a  Dramatic  Prelude^  1834;  Analysis  of  tTie 
Human  Intellect,  %  vols.,  8vo,  1865;  and. 
Rhymes  of  Contrast  on  Wisdom,  and  Jfolly,  a  se- 
ries of  verses  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  dialogue, 
designed  to  illustrate  some  of  the  abstruse  views 
of  his  philosophical  books. 

Dr.  Rush  died  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  May  26, 1869.  By  his  will  he  left 
his  estate,  valued  at  a  million  dollars,  for  the 
endowment  of  a  library,  which,  at  the  option  of 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  be 
either  a  branch  of  the  latter,  or  else  an  inde- 
pendent institution.  Some  onerous  conditions 
were  attached  to  the  acceptance  of  the  bequest, 
including  the  use  of  a  building  site  fkr  from  the 
centre  of  population ;  and  after  a  course  of  legal 
proceedings,  the  question  of  its  ultimate  accep- 
tance yet  remains  in  abeyance. 

Among  the  singular  provisions  of  the  testator, 
was  one  requiring  stated  issues  of  his  own 
writings  during  the  ensuing  half-century,  in 
editions  of  five  hundred  copies,  to  be  sold  at 
their  cost  price ;  and  the  following,  whose  sin- 
gularity of  opinion  excited  the  criticism  of  the 
public  press : 

"  Let  it  be  a  favor  for  the  eminent  works  of  fic- 
tion to  be  found,  upon  its  shelves ;  but  let  it  not 
keep  cushioned  seats  for  time-wasting  and 
lounging  readers,  nor  places  for  every-day  novels, 
mind-tainting  reviews,  controversial  polities, 
scribblings  of  poetry  and  prose,  biographies  of 
unknown  names,  nor  for  those  teachers  of  dis- 
jointed thinking,  the  daily  newspapers,  except 
perhaps  for  reference  to  support,  since  such  an 
authority  could  never  prove  the  authentic  date 
of  an  event." 

**  L.  Q.  O.  ELMEK. 

LTTOTUB  QUINTIUB  CmcmsrATus  ELMEE,  the  son 
of  an  original  member  of  the  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  born  at  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1793.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  that  town,  as  well  as  at  Woodbury,  Borden- 
town,  and  Philadelphia.  Although  not  a  col- 
legiate graduate,  he  received  the  honorary  de- 


Bee  of  A.  M.  from  Princeton  in  1824,  and  that  of 
L.  D.  in  1865.  He  served  in  the  militia  during 
the  war  of  1812  as  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigade  Major  and 
Inspector.  On  the  return  of  peace  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  his  native  State ;  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  assembly  from  1821—3.  lie 
was  U.  S.  Attorney  for  New  Jersey  during  the 
terms  of  Presidents  Monroe  and  _  Jackson,  a 
member  of  Congress  for  one  session,  1844-6, 
and  was  twice  appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  the  term  of  seven  years  —  in  1852, 
and  in  1869.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from 

Eublic  life.     He  was  a  trustee  in  Princeton  Col- 
*#e  from  1829  till  his  resignation  in  1864. 
"  His  father,  I)r.  Jonathan  Elmer,  delivered 
An  Eulogium  on  the  Character  of  Gen.  George 
Washington,    at    Bridge    Town,    Cumberland 
County,  New  Jersey,  January  30,  1800  (8  vo, 
pp.  25),  copies  of  which  are  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

Judge  Elmer  celebrated"  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  marriage  at  his  residence  in  Bridge- 
ton,  October  6,  1868.  Two  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, and  two  married  daughters  with  their 
families,  were  present,  including  nine  grand- 
children. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  works :  A  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1838;  a  Genealogical 
and  Biographica  I  Account  of  the  Elmer  Family  ; 
History  of  Cumberland  County,  1869 ;  History 
of  the  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  adopted  in 
1776,  and  of  the  Government  under  it,  18*70 ; 
Eulogium  on  Hon.  Garret  D.  Wall,  delivered 
before  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Trenton,  April  2,  1871  (8  vo,  pp.  44) ;  and  Jfc- 
miniscences  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  New  Jersey, 
printed  by  the  Historical  Society,  1872. 

**  WILLIAM  WILLIS, 

An  accurate  antiquarian  investigator  and  his- 
torian, traced  his  paternal  ancestry  to  Michael 
Willis,  a  cutler  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Second  Church, 
in  Boston,  June  5,  1650.  He  was  born  at  Haver- 
hill,  Massachusetts,  August  81,  1794.  He  was 
prepared  at  Exeter  Academy  for  an  entrance  into 
the  Sophomore  class  of  Harvard  College,  and  toc-k 
his  first  degree  in  1813.  While  studying  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Portugal 
in  1815,  returning  by  way  of  Norfolk,  Virginia; 
and  shortly  after  his  admittance  to  the  bar,  in 
1817,  he  visited  the  islands  of  Martinique  and 
G-uadaloupe  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1819,  at  the 
invitation  of  Hon.  Prentiss  Mellen,  who  had  been 
his  preceptor,  he  removed  to  Portland  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession;  and  sixteen  years 
later  he  entered  into  a  copartnership,  which 
continued  nearly  twenty  years,  with  the  late 
Hon.  William  Pitt  Eessenden,  a  distinguished 
senator  from  Maine.  "As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Willis 
stood  high ;  a  practitioner  of  sterling  integrity, 
gentle  and  pleasing  in  address,  a  sound  and  safe 
counsellor,  lie  had  few  superiors." 

"In  the  prosperity  of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety he  was  much  interested,  and  was  elected  a 
member  in  1828,  six  years  after  its  formation.  In 
the  first  volume  of  its  Collections*  published  in 
1831,  appeared  Part  I.  of  his  History  of  Portland; 
Part  II.  being  published  in  a  separate  form  two 
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years  later.  He  lias  "been  the  chief  editor  of  all 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  to  most  of 
them,  a  -valuable  contributor.  The  second  Yolume, 
published  in  1847,  contained  Supplementary  Ke- 
marks  to  an  Account  of  an  Ancient  Settlement  onShep- 
scotJtwer*  and  an  appreciate  notice  of  the  char- 
acter and  writings  of  William  Ladd,  of  Minot,  both 
from  his  pen,  whIU  the  fourth  volume  contains  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  American  philology 
in  an  Essay  on  the  Language  of 'the  Abnaquis  Indians, 
•with  an  appendix,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the. 
author,  from  tlie  late  Hon.  Chandler  E.  Fetter,  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  an  introductory  address 
which  he  was  invited  to  deliver  before  the  His- 
torical Society  at  its  first  public  meeting,  in  Au- 
gusta, February  2, 1855,  in  which  he  gives  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  State  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Society.  In  1831,  he  had 
been  elected  Recording  Secretary,  and  annually 
re-elected  until  1834,  the  last  year  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  Treasurer.  In  1846,  he 
was  again  chosen  to  the  position  of  Secretary,  and 
continued  discharging  the  duties  of  this  post  until 
1856,  when  he  succeeded  Hon.  Eobert  H.  Gardiner 
as  President,  and  was  successively  re-elected  until 
186£,when  he  resigned  and  Hon,  Edward  E.  Bourne 
was  chosen  his  successor.  Upon  his  accession  to 
the  President's  chair  he  delivered  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessors 
in  that  office.  A  eopy  of  this  address  he  kindly 
sent  me  a  few  years  since,  enriched,  not  *  defaced ' 
as  he  termed  it,  with  his  manuscript  notes  and 
additions.  He  had  used  it,  he  wrote  me,  in  the 
preparation  of  A  History  of  the  Law,  the  Courts,  and 
the  Lam/ers  of  Mame,  an  octavo  volume  of  over 
seven  hundred  pages,  published  in  1863.  In  1858, 
lie  delivered  an  interesting  and  valuable  address 
on  the  Scotch-Irish  emigration  to  Maine,  giving 
incidentally  a  brief  account  of  PresbyterianiFm, 
to  which  he  subsequently  added  a  Genealogy  of  the 
JFJZmstry  Family,  a  second  edition  of  which,  much 
enlarged,  was  printed  in  1866,  and  a  copy  pre- 
sented by  the  author  is  in  our  library.  His  last 
literary  enterprise  for  the  Historical  Society  was 
the  supervision  last  year  (1869)  of  Dr.  J  G.  Kohl's 
learned  history  of  the  Discovery  of  Maine,  forming 
the  first  documentary  history  of  the  State,  pub- 
lished tinder  the  authority  of  the  Legiolature, 
which  made  a  special  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  sent  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  late 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  to  Europe,  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  and  secure  every  document 
and  paper  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  it.  To 
the  Register  of  the  N.  E.  Historic-Genealogical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  from  1855  to  1859  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  he  made  many  interesting 
contributions,  the  last  to  the  number  for  April, 
1869,  entitled  A  Summary  of  Voyages  to  the  Northern 
Atlantic  Coast  of  America  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
based  upon  the  work  of  Dr.  Kohl  just  mentioned. 
He  also  wrote  a  Bibliographical  Essay  on  the  Early 
Collections  of  Voyages  to  America,  a  very  careful  and 
able  paper,  which  was  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  the  Register.  To  the  Historical  Magazine 
or  American  Notes  and  Queries,  for  January,  18G8, 
lie  contributed  a  Sketch  of  the  Origin  andProgre&s  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  to  No.  4.  of  Nor- 
ton's Literary  Letter,  published  at  New  York  in 
1859,  a  Bibliography  of  the  State  of  Maine,  a  copy 
of  which,  with  manuscript  additions  by  himself, 
he  presented  to  tins  Society.  He  was  engaged 
upon  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  this  work 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  only  works  of  Mr, 
Willis  not  enumerated  that  I  can  now  recall  are 


Smith'*  and Deane's  Journal,  which  he  prepared  for 
the  press  in  1849,  with  notes  and  biographical 
sketches,  anr1  c.  new  edition  of  his  History  of  Port- 
land, a  large  volume  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages, 
which  appeared  In  1865.  The  entire  edition  of 
this  work  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lisher, was  utterly  consumed  in  the  great  Port- 
land fire  of  July  4,  1866. 

"Mr.  Willis  was  intrusted  "by  his  fellow-towns- 
men with  many  important  and  honorable  posi- 
tions. In  1855,  he  was  a  Senator  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine,  and  in  1857,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Portland,  and  was  chosen  an  Elector  of  President  of 
the  United  States  in  I860,  and  appointed  President 
of  the  Electoral  College.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  Director  and  "Vice-President  of  the  Merchants3 
Bank  of  Portland,  and  President  of  the  Portland 
Benevolent  Society,  and  also  of  the  Portland 
Institute,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  a  public 
library.  His  lust  public  act  was  as  pajl-bearer  at 
the  obsequies  of  Mr.  Peabody,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  fast  declining  strength,  he  alone  was  pro- 
vided with  a  seat.  Two  years  ago,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  a  well-merited  and  richly  de- 
served distinction.  He  was  a  member  of  nearly 
all  of  the  State  Historical  Societies,  including  that 
of  Massachusetts.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  in  December,  1867,  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  its  honorary  Vice-Presidents,  a*>d  promptly 
accepted  the  position."  * 

Mr.  Willis  died  at  Ms  residence  in  Portland, 
February  17,  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
"of  pure  physical  exhaustion  induced  by  un- 
ceasing activity  of  brain,"  after  an  illness  of 
only  half  a  day.  He  bequeathed  a  large  portion 
of  his  collection  of  books  to  the  Public  Library 
of  that  city. 

**DOBUS  CLARKE. 

REV.  DOETJS  OLAEKE,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  West- 
Hampton,  Massachusetts,  January  2,  1797.  His 
ancestry  on  both  sides  were  distinguished  for 
those  Puritan  principles  which  have  given  to 
£Tew  England  its  proverbially  distinctive  char- 
acter. He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1817,  and  three  years  later  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  To  qualify  himself  more 
fully  for  his  chosen  profession,  he  accompanied 
the  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton,  D.  D.,  from  place  to 
place,  to  observe  his  method  of  preaching  as  an 
evangelist,  in  the  revivals  of  religion  then  pre- 
vailing in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  He 
also  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  Edmund  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed president  of  Williams  College,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  pulpit  orators  of  that 
day.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1828,  he  was  set- 
tled in  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Blandford,  Massachusetts.  After 
a  pastorate  of  twelve  years,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church  in  Spring- 
field. While  there  he  published  a  series  of  Let- 
ters to  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  to  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  then  recently- 
formed,  upon  the  proper  relations  of  that  board 
to  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  in  the 

*A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Hon.  William  Willis,  LL.  D., 
of  Portland,  Maine.  Read  before  the  Numismatic  and  An- 
tiquarian Society  of  Philadplphia,  at  its  Stated  Meeting:,  Thurs- 
day Evening,  March  3,  1870.  By  diaries  Henry  Hart,  His- 
toriogiupher  of  the  Society.  Philadelphia,  1870 ;  pp.  8. 
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schools  of  that  State.  He  also  prepared  a  vol- 
ume of  Lectures  to  Young  People  in  Manufac- 
turing Villages,  with  an  introduction  by 'the 
Rev.  Amos  Blanehard,  I).  D.,  of  Lowell,  which 
passed  through  two  editions,  one  in  Boston  and 
another  in  New  York.  In  1841,  Dr.  Clarke  re- 
moved to  Boston  to  become  associate  editor  and 
proprietor  of  The  New  England  Puritan,  a  re- 
ligious newspaper,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Congregationalists.  For  several  years  he 
was  engaged  in  editorial '  duties  in  connection 
with  the  religious  press,  both  in  Boston  and 
Hew  York.  Subsequently  he  published  a  vol- 
ume of  miscellaneous  articles,  which  had  already 
appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  entitled : 
Fugitives  from  the  Escritoire  of  a  Retired  Editor, 
1864  (12  mo.,  pp.  335).  In  the  more  elaborate 
papers  in  that  volume,  may  be  found  the  author's 
views  upon  some  of  the  protoundest  problems 
of  ethical  and  theological  science.  He  also  pub- 
lished The  Oneness  of  the  Christian  Church,  1869 
(12  mo.,  pp.  105) ;  and  Orthodox  Congregation- 
alism and-  the  Sects,  1871  (12mo.,  pp.  1 69).  Both 
these  works  have  reached  a  second  edition. 

Since  1868,  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  the  historiog- 
rapher of  the  JSTew  England  Historic,  Genealogi- 
cal Society,  A  large  number  of  biographical 
sketches  of  deceased  members  of  that  society, 
from  his  pen,  have  appeared  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 


**  MARSHALL  P.   WILDER. 

MARSHALL  PETCKNEY  WILDER  was  born  Septem- 
ber 22,  1708,  in  Rindge,  Kew  Hampshire,  where 
his  father,  Samuel  Locke  Wilder  (named  for  his 
uncle,  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Harvard  College),  was  a  merchant.  Marshall 
received  his  education  in  the  town  schools,  ex- 
cepting one  year  at  the  ISFew  Ipswich  Academy, 
and  a  brief  period  spent  in  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages under  the  instruction  of  Bev.  Joseph 
Brown.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  chose  to  be 
a  farmer,  in  preference  to  the  alternatives  of  a 
college  education,  or  a  mercantile  life ;  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  his  father's  business  led  to  his 
admission  into  the  firm  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  In  1825,  he  removed  to  Boston;  and  by 
an  extended  and  prosperous  business  he  has 
accumulated  a  handsome  property.  He  is  now 
the  senior  partner  in  the  house  of  Parker,  Wil- 
der &  Co.,  as  well  as  a  director  in  many  finan- 
cial and  commercial  institutions. 

But  trade  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  have 
not  been  the  all-engrossing  pursuits  of  his  life. 
He  early  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  leisure 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Ilis  fame  in 
these  sciences  has  not  been,  confined  to  this 
country.  One  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists 
of  England  spoke  of  him  recently  as :  "  One  who 
by  his  zeal,  industry  and  determination  has  not 
only  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  his  country, 
but  has,  by  careful  researches  in  hybridization 
and  fruit  culture,  laid  the  horticulturists  of  all 
nations  under  heavy  obligations."  For  eight 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society;  for  twenty  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society ;  for 
six  years  president  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  which  he  was  fotmder.  He 
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was  also  a  founder  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  and  has  "been  its  president  from  its 
organization  in  1848  to  the  present  time. 

lie  was  enrolled  in  the  Kew  Hampshire 
militia  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel  before  his  removal  frotn  that 
State.  After  declining  four  annual  nominations, 
he  accepted  in  1857  the  command  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  the 'oldest 
military  corps  in  the  Sew  World,  as  it  was 
organized  at  Boston  in  1638,  eight  years  after 
that  town  was  founded.  A  number  of  political 
offices  have  also  been  given  to  him,  such  as 
State  senator  and  member  of  the  Governor's 
council.  He  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
senate  in  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
Henry  "Wilson,  now  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.* 

The  uSons  of  New  Hampshire"  residing  in 
Boston  have  had  two  public  festivals  in  that 
city.  The  first,  held  November  7r  1849,  was 
presided  over  by  the  eminent  statesman,  Daniel 
Webster.  At  the  second,  November  2,  1853,  a 
year  after  Mr.  "Webster's  death,  Mr.  Wilder,  who 
had  been  a  vice-president  four  years  previous, 
was  chosen  to  preside.  On  that  occasion  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  able  address,  contain- 
ing a  touching  reference  to  the  departed  and 
lamented  patriot. 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
was  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  July,  18£5.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  a  native  of  that  town,  was  the 
orator  of  the  day,  while  Mr.  Wilder  was  the 
president,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address. 

In  January  1868,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  John  A,  Andrew,  the 
celebrated  war-governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
has  been  annually  re-elected.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, the  Society  has  been  enabled  to  purchase 
and  refit  a  building  for  its  use  at  a  cost  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  establish  a  fund  of 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  toward  the  support 
of  a  librarian.  lie  has  annually  delivered  an 
address  explaining  the  objects,  and  eloquently 
pressing  the  claims,  of  the  Society,  as  a  con- 
servator of  the  history  of  New  England. 

The  orations  and  addresses  of  Mr.  Wilder,  if 
collected,  would  iill  several  volumes,  and  would 
be  a  valuable  legacy  to  posterity,  replete  as  they 
are  with  enlarged  and  practical  views,  the  result 
of  original  thought  and  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world.* 

*  The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  writings ; 

Historical  Addresses  and  Lectures:  On  layingthe  Corner- 
Stone  of  the  first  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
1844 ;  Before  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  Boston,  1849;  As 
President  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  Boston,  1853;  On  the 
Beception  of  the  Members  of  N.  H.  Legislature — Obsequies  of 
Webster,  Boston,  1852;  On  the  225th  Anniversary  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  Dorchester,  1855 ;  Annual  Addre*sses  before  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  Boston,  1868-73 ;  Lec- 
ture on  California,  delivered  in  various  cities,  Bo*>toD,  1871; 
Lecture  on  the  Hybridization  of  Plants,  Boston,  1872 ;  On  tiie 
Progress  and  Influence  of  Rural  Art;  Boston,  1872;  Sp«eech  at 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  187$. 

Agricultural  Addressed:  Before  the  Norfolk  Society  at  Ded- 
ham,  at  its  Organization,  1849;  Before  the  Bristol  Society  «t 
Taunton,  1849;  Speech  m  the  Massachusetts  Senate  for  an 
Agricultural  College,  !&(>;  Before  the  Berkshire  Soriety  at 
Pittefield,  1^51 ;  Before  the  Hampshire  Society  at  Amherst, 
1851;  Before  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Aprriculture,  at  Fra- 
mingham,  1869;  Before  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Manchester,  1851;  Before  the  same  at  Pittsfield, 
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**  JOHN  A.  BIX. 

JOHN  ADAMS  BIX,  who  has  won  distinction  by 
his  administrative  abilities  in  public  life  and  in 
the  military  service  during  the  late  rebellion, 
was  born  in  Boscawen,  Kew  Hampshire,  July 
24,  l¥0a  'Iff  Attended  the  academies  at  Balis- 
bury  t^fed  Exeter,  K.  H.,  and  spent  one  year  in 
a  French  college  at  Montreal.  In  1812,  he 
entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
but  left  it  soon  after,  on  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain,  to  enlist  as  an  ensign. 


He  was  appointed  an  engineer  in  the  Fourteenth 
Regular  Infantry  in  1813,  and  succeeded  to  a 
second  lieutenancy  the  year  after.  In  1819,  he 
became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Brown,  tlien 
commander-in-chief,  and  six  years  later  cap- 
tain of  artillery.  He  had  meanwhile  prepared 
himself  for  the  legal  profession,  and  in  1828, 
after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Cuba  and 
Europe,  he  resigned  his  military  commission, 
and  settled  at  Cooperstown,  New  York.  About 
this  time,  he  published  his  first  work,  on  the 
Resources  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1827.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Brown  University  in  1820,  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Geneva  College  in  1845. 


1870 ;  At  the  Graduation  of  the  first  class  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst.  1871. 

Addresses  before  the  American  Pomological  Society :  On  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Society,  at  New  York,  1848 ;  At  its  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  1*49:  At  Philadelphia  —  Eulogy  on  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  1862;  At  Boston,  1854;  At  Rochester,  New 
York,  1856;  At  New  York,  1858;  At  Philadelphia,  1860 ;  At 
Boston,  1862;  At  St.  Louis,  1867;  At  Philadelphia,  1869-  At 
Richmond,  1871;  At  Boston,  1873.  ^ 

Addresses  !>efore  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society :  At 
its  formation,  Washington,  B.C.,  185£;  At  Washington,  1853; 
At  its  First  Exhibition,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  1863;  At 
Washington,  1864;  A  tits  Second  Exhibition,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
1864;  At  Washington,  1865  ;  At  its  Third  Exhibition,  Boston 
Massachusetts,  1865;  At  Washington,  1866-7  ;  At  its  National 
Field  Trial  of  Reapers  and  Mowers,  Syracuse,  New  York,  1867  - 
At  its  Fifth  Exhibition,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  1867 :  At  Wash- 
ington, 1658;  At  Philadelphia,  1866. 


Mr.  Dix  "was  speedily  called  to  a  number  of 
public  positions,  and  discharged  all  their  duties 
with  fidelity  and  zeal.  In  1830,  he  became 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State;  and  three  years 
later,  Secretary  of  State,  ex-ojficw,  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  a  member  of  the 
Canal  Board,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Canal 
Fund.  In  connection  with  these  official  duties, 
he  published  in  1837,  Decisions  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  School*,  New  York*  and  the 
Laics  relating  to  Common  Schools.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  from  Albany  county  in 
1842,  and  three  years  later  was  chosen  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate,  caused 
by  the  election  of  Silas  Wright  as  Governor  of 
the  State,  1845-9.  During  that  exciting  period, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  con- 
cerning the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  the  Oregon  boundary  line,  and  the 
admission  of  slavery  into  the  Territories-*  On 
his  retirement,  he  visited  the  Madeira  islands 
and  the  Continent,  writing  a  description  of  his 
travels  in  a  volume  entitled:  A  Winter  in 
Madeira,  and  a  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence, 
1850.  President  Pierce  tendered  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Secretary  of  State  in  1852,  which 
he  declined  in  favor  of  Hon.  "William  L.  Marcy, 
becoming  instead,  for  a  short  period,  Assistant 
U.  S.  Treasurer  in  New  York.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster  of  Kew  York  city ;  and 
from  January  to  March,  1861,  he  consented  to 
fill  the  vacated  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  President  Buchanan's  cabinet.  It  was  at 
this  time  of  public  danger  and  despondency  that 
he  sent  that  famous  and  characteristic  despatch 
to  W.  H.  Jones,  then  special  agent  of  the 
Department  at  Kew  Orleans,  when  informed 
that  Captain  Bresh  wood  refused  to  obey  instruc- 
tions: "If  any  cne  attempts  to  haul  down  the 
American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot!  " 

In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Major-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  and  subsequently  he  commanded  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  peninsula.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps,  and  was,  immediately 
after  the  draft  riots  in  Kew  York,  July,  1863, 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  East,  with 
his  headquarters  in  that  city.  He  resigned  his 
commission  the  same  year  and  became  a  leader 
of  the  War  Democracy,  which  co-operated  in 
the  re-election  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Kational  Union  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  August  14,  1866,  and  served  as 
Minister  to  France  for  two  years,  1867-9.  He 
held  the  presidency  of  the  Kew  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  for  a  short  term  in  1872,  and  was 
elected  that  same  year  Governor  of  Kew  York, 
by  a  large  popular  majority.  In  1864  his 
Speeches  and  Occasional  Addresses  were  pub- 
lished in  two  octavo  volumes.  They  chiefly 
related  to  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  dis- 
cussed by  him  while  representing  the  State  of 
Kew  York*  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  which  are 
added  some  lectures  and  addresses  delivered 
before  prominent  societies. 

**  CHARLES  HUDSOK 

Is  the  only  son  of  Stephen  Hudson,  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
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British  and  incarcerated  in  the  "  Philadelphia 
Jail"  Charles  was  born  November  14,  1795, 
at  Marlboro',  Massachusetts,  and  a  part  of  that 
town  has  since  been  incorporated  as  Hudson,  in 
his  honor,  lie  was  a  teacher  in  early  life,  and 
afterwards  a  student  in  theology.  He  was 
settled  in  Westminster  over  a  society  of  Restora- 
tionists,  of  which  he  was  pastor  twenty  years. 
He  represented  that  town  four  years  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives;  the  county 
of  Worcester  six  years  in  the  Senate,  and  three 
years  in  the  executive  council ;  and  his  district 
eight  years  in  the  United  States  Congress.  On 
leaving  Congress,  he  was  appointed  naval  officer 
of*the  port  of  Boston.  He  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  an  United 
States  assessor  of  internal  revenue,  and  has 
filled  other  public  stations.  In  1849,  he  re- 
moved from  Westminster  to  Lexington,  where 
he  now  resides.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
edited  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  a  Whig  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  West- 
minster (1832,  Svo.,  pp.  32) ;  Historical  Address 
at  the  Centennial  at  Westminster  (1859,  8vo., 
pp.  128);  History  of  Marlboro**  (1862,  8vo.,  pp. 
544);  History  of  Lexington  (1868,  8vo.,  pp. 
449),  to  which  is  appended  a  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister of  Lexington  Families  (pp.  296);  Doubts 
Concerning  the,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (1857, 
12mo.);  Letters  to  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon  (1827, 
12mo.,  pp.  300);  Reply  to  Walter  Balfour 
(1829,  ISmo.) ;  Sacred  Memoirs  (2  vols.,  12mo.), 
and  a  series  of  Sunday-school  test-books  (4 
vols.,  30  to  130  pages  each).  He  Jias  prepared 
Congressional  reports  on  the  Protective  Policy; 
legislative  reports  on  Capital  Punishment,  TJie 
Afortk-JSastern  Boundary,  and  The  Incompetency 
of  Witnesses  on  Account  of  Religiom  Belief; 
besides  numerous  articles  for  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  The  amount  of  printed  matter 
of  which  he  is  the  author  exceeds  four  thou- 
sand pages.  His  works  all  rive  evidence  of 
conscientious  care  and  fidelity  to  truth.  a  He 
has  shown  great  industry  in  every  position 
in  which  lie  has  been  placed,"  states  a  friend. 
uHis  life  has  been  one  of  toil,  and  few  persons 
have  performed  as  much  labor,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  as  he  has." 

**AMOS  BKONSOK  ALCOTT, 
"A  PHILOSOPHER  devoted  to  the  science  of  edu- 
cation,"* was  born  at  AYolcott,  Connecticut, 
November  29,  1799.  His  early  manhood  was 
given  to  the  teaching  of  youDg  children,  in 
which  he  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success, 
at  first  in  his  native  State  till  1828,  and  subse- 
quently in  Boston.  In  that  connection,  he  pub- 
lished two  little  volumes  in  1836,  entitled  Con- 
versations with  Children  on  the  Gospels. 

Mr.  Aleott  subsequently  removed  to  Concord, 
where  he  became  a.  contributor  tp  the  Dial, 
and  -gave  his  time  to  the  study  and  discussion 
of  the  chief  reformatory  measures  of  the  age. 
In  1842  he  attempted,  with  several  English 
friends,  to  establish  a  new  community  on  a  farm 
called  "Frnitlands,"  at  Harvard-  but  the  pro- 

*  Biographical  sketch  in  Appleton*s  Cyclopedia,  vol.  i.,  by 
Waldo  Emerson. 


ject  was  soon  abandoned.  He  has  since  been  a 
resident  of  Boston,  and  has  led,  as  his  friend 
states,  "the  life  of  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
conversing  in  cities  and  in  villages,  wherever 
invited,  on  divinity,  on  human  nature,  on  ethics, 
on  dietetics,  and  a  wide  range  of  practical  ques- 
tions. These  conversations,  which  were  at 
fist  casual,  gradually  assumed  a  more  formal 
character,  the  topics  being  often  printed  on 
cards,  and  the  company  meeting  at  a  fixed  time 
and  place. f  Mr.  Alcott  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  diet  and  government  of  the  body ;  still 
more  to  race  and  complexion.  He  is  an  ideal- 
ist, and  we  should  say  platonist,  if  it  were  not 
doing  injustice  to  give  any  name  implying 
secondariness  to  the  highly  original  habit  of  his 
salient  and  intuitive  mind." 


Amos  Bronson  Aleotfc. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  scholarly  and  medi- 
tative volumes.  Tablets,  1868,  is  a  discussion 
of  various  subjects  grouped  into  two  booka, 
termed  practical  and  speculative,  such  as  the 
garden,  which  is  latitiidinarian  enough  to^  in- 
clude the  orchard  and  rural  culture;  recreation, 
fellowship,  books  and  councils;  mind,  instru- 
ments, genesis,  etc.  Concord  Days,  1872,  under 
the  headings' of  the  ^months  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, groups  together  many  charming  frag- 
mentary papers  on  literary  subjects,  like  Tho- 
reau,  Margaret  Fuller,  Plato,  Goethe,  and  Car- 
jyle ;  on  rural  affairs,  speculative  philosophy,  etc. 

**  SCHOLABSBTIP — FROM  CONCORD   DAYS. 

Wednesday  April,  28. 

Apart  they  sit,  the  better  know, 
Why  towns  and  talk  sway  men  below, 

Freedom  from  affairs,  and  leisure  to  entertain 
his  thoughts,  is  the  scholars  paradise.  Hardly 
less  the  delight  in  comparing  notes  with  another 
in  conversation.  It  is  the  chiefest  of  satisfactions 
this  last,  where  sympathy  is  possible  and  perfect. 
One  does  not  see  his  thought  distinctly  till  it  is 
reflected  in  the  image  of  another's.  Personal 


I      f  A  recent  conversational  "tour  in  the  "West  by  Mr,  Alcott, 
Is  de*cribed  in  the  Springfield  Republican*  ApriMl,  1873. 
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perspective  gives  the  distance  necessary  to  bring 
out  its  significance.  "Tbeie  aie  tome,"  says 
Thoreau,  "whose  ears  help  me  so  much  that  my 
tilings  have  a  rare  significance  when  I  read  to 
them.  It  is  almost  too  good  a  hearing,  so  that,  for 
the  time,  1  regard  my  writing  from  too  favorable  a 
point  of  view.3*  Yet  the  criticism  of  admiration 
is  far  more  acceptable  and  the  more  likely  to 
he  just  than  that  of  censure.  Bluch  learning  decs 
not  make  an  accomplished  critic;  taste,  sensi- 
bility, sympathy,  ideality,  are  indiypentable.  A 
man  of  talent  may  apprehend  and  judge  fairly  of 
works  of  his  class.  But  genius  alone  comprehends 
and  appeciates  truly  the  worts  of  genius. 

Nor  are  all  moods  equally  favoiable  for  criti- 
cism. "It  may  be  owing  to  my  mood  at  the 
time,"  says  Goethe,  "but  it  seems  to  me,  that  at 
•well  in  treating  of  writings  as  of  actions,  unless 
one  speak  with  a  loving  sympathy,  a  certain  en 
thusiasm,  the  result  is  so  defective  as  to  have 
little  Talue.  Pleasure,  delight,  sympathy  5u 
things,  is  all  that  is  real ;  arid  that  reproduces 
reality  in  us;  all  else  is  empty  and  vain."  One 
must  seize  the  traits  as  they  rise  with  the  tender 
touch,  else  they  elude  and  dissolve  in  a  moment ; 
pass  into  the  obscurity  out  of  which  they  emerged, 
and  are  lost  forever.  Much  depends  upon  this, 
that  one  make  the  most  of  his  time,  and  miss  no 
propitious  moods. 

Rarely  does  one  win  a  success"  with  either 
tongue  or  pen.  Of  the  books  printed,  scarcely 
never  the  volume  entire  justifies  its  appearance 
in  type.  Much  is  vow!  of  d©%  and  permanent 
significance,  tonAw  nothing  in  ewe's  experience, 
and  fails  to  command  attention.  Even  subjects 
of  gravest  ^nality*  unless  treated  suggestively, 
find  no  pfoee  in  &  permanent  literature.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  thing  is  literally  defined,  stated 
logically;  it  needs  to  be  complemented  ideally, 
—  set  forth  in  lucid  imagery, —  to  tell  the  story  to 
the  end.  Style  carries  weight  oftentimes  when 
seemingly  light  itself.  Movement  is  necessary, 
while  the  logic  is  unapparent, — all  the  more  pro- 
found and  edifying  as  it  appeals  to  and  speaks 
from  the  deeper  instincts,  and  so  makes  claims 
upon  the  reader's  mind.  That  is  good  which 
stands  strong  in  its  own  strength,  detached  from 
loeal  relations.  So  a  book  of  thoughts  suggests 
thought,  edifies,  inspires.  Whatever  interests  at 
successive  readings  has  life  in  it,  and  deserves 
type-  and  paper. 

My  code  of  composition  stands  thus,  and  this 
is  my  advice  to  whom  it  may  concern : — 

Burn  every  scrap  that  stands  noi.  the  test  of 
all  moods  of  criticism.  Such  lack  longevity. 
What  is  left  gains  immensely.  Such  is  thg  law. 
Very  little  of  what  is  thought  good  at  the  writing 
holds  good  over  night.  Sleep  on  your  writing; 
take  &  walk  o^ver  it;  scrutinize  it  of  a  morning; 
review  it  of  an  afternoon ;  digest  it  after  a  meal ; 
let  it  sleep  in  your  drawer  a  twelvemonth ;  never 
venture  a  whisper  about  it  to  your  friend,  if  he 
be  an  author  especially.  You  may  read  -selections 
to  sensible  women, — if  young  the  better;  and  if 
it  stand  these  trials,  you  may  offer  it  to  a  pub- 
lisher, and  think  yourself  fortunate  if  he  refuse 
to  print  it.  Then  you  may  be  sure  you  have 
written  a  book  worthy  of  type,  and  wait  with  as- 
surance for  a  publisher  and  reader  thirty  years 
hence, — that  is,  when  you  are  engaged  in  author- 
ship that  needs  neither  type  or  publisher. 

fct  Learning,"  saysTuller,  "  hath  gained  most  by 
those  books  by  which  the  printers  have  lost."  It 
must  be  an  enlightened  public  that  asks  for  works 


the  most  enlightened  publishers  decline  printing. 
A  magazine  were  ruine  1  already  if  it  reflected  ita 
fears  only.  Yet  one  cannot  expect  the  trade  to 
venture  reputation  or  money  in  spreading  unpop- 
ular views. 

Ben  Jonson  wrote  to  his  bookseller  : — 

"Thou  that  nmk'st  gain  thy  end,  and  wisely  well 
Call  at  a  book  good  or  bad,  as  it  cloth  sell, 
Use  iiiiiiii  so  too :  I  give  thee  leave,  but  crave 
For  the  luck's  sake,  it  thus  much  favor  have;— 
To  lie  upon  thy  stall,  till  it  be  sought, 
Nut  offered  as  it  made  suit  to  be  bought; 
Nor  have  my  title-page  on  posts*  or  walls, 
Or  ia  cleft-sticks  advanced  to  make  calls 
>'<>r  termers,  or  some  clerk-like  serving  man 
"VV  ho  scarce  can  spell  the  hard  names,  whose  knight 

les*}  can. 

If,  without  these  vile  arts  it  •will  not  sell, 
Send  it  to  Bucklersbury,  there  't  will,  well." 

Time  is  the  best  critic,  and  the  better  for  hia 
intolerance  of  any  inferiority.  And  fortunate 
for  literature  that  he  is  thus  choice  and  exacting. 
Books,  like  character,  are  works  of  time,  and 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  to  gain  endur- 
ing celebrity.  The  best  books  may  sometimes 
wait  for  their  half  century,  or  longer,  for  appre- 
ciative readers  —  create  their  readers;  the  few 
ready  to  appreciate  these  at  their  issue  being  the 
most  enlightened  of  their  time,  and  t-hey  diffuse 
the  light  to  their  circle  of  readers.  The  torch  of 
truth  thus  transmitted  sheds  its  light  over  hemi- 
spheres, —  the  globe  at  last, 

"  Hail !  native  language,  that  with  sinews  weak 
IHdst  move  my  first  endeavoring  tongue  to  speak, 
And  mad'st  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips 
Half  imprououneed  slide  through  my  infant  lips, 
Driving  dull  silence  from  the  portal  door 
"Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before — 
Here  I  salute  thee,  and  thy  pardon  ask 
That  now  1  use  thee  in  my  latter  task. 
Now  haste, thee  stndt  to  do  me  once  a  pleasure, 
And  from  thy  wardrobe  briny;  thy  chiefest  treasure, 
Not  those  new-fangled  toys,  and  trimming  slight, 
"Which  takes  our  late  funtastics  with  delight, 
But  call  those  richest  robes,  and  gay'&t  attire, 
"Which  deepest  spirits  and  choicest  "wits  admire.'* 

Thus  wrote  Milton  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
made  his  college  illustrious  and  the  language 
afterwards.  Yet  the  purest  English  is  not  always 
spok^x  or  written  by  graduates  of  universities. 
Speech  is  the  fruit  of  breeding  and  of  character, 
and  one  shall  find  sometimes  in  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts the  language  spoken  in  its  simplicity  and 
purity,  especially  by  sprightly  boys  and  girls  who 
have  not  been  vexed  with  their  grammars  and 
school  tasks.  Ours  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
spoken  tongues;  it  may  not  be  the  simplest  in 
structure  and  ease  of  attainment;  yet  this  last 
may  be  facilitated  by  simple  and  natural  methods 
of  studying  it.  Taught  by  masters  like  Aschanx 
or  Milton,  students  might  acquire  the  art  of 
speaking  and  of  writing  the  language  in  its  purity 
and  elegance,  as  did  these  great  masters  in  their 
day.  Ascham  lays  down  this  sensible  rule:  "  He 
that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must  follow 
this  advice  of  Aristotle :  *  to  speak  as  the  common 
people  do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do,  and  so  should 
every  man  understand  him,  and  the  judgment  of  wise 
men  about  him.'  " 

George  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  thus 
speaks  of  the  scholarly  pedantries  of  his  time,  of 
which /ours  affords  too  many  examples: — 
'*  For  as  great  clerks  can  use  no  English  words, 
Because  (alas !  great  clerks)  English  affords, 
Say  they,  no  height  nor  copy, — a  rude  tongue, 
Since  't  is  their  native,— but,  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Their  wits  are  rare,  for  thence  true  poesy  sprung, 
Through  which,  truth  knows,  they  have  but  skill  to 

chat  in, 
Compared  with  what  they  might  have  in,  their  own," 
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Camden  said,  "  that  though  our  tongue  may  not 
be  as  sacred  as  the  Hebrew,  nor  as  learned  as  the 
Greek,  yet  it  is  as  fluent  as  tbe  Latin,  as  courte-? 
ous  as  the  Spanish,  as  court-like  as  the  French, 
and  as  amorous  as  the  Italian;  so  that,  being 
beautified  and  enriched  out  of  these  tongues, 
partly  by  enfranchising  and  endenizing  foreign 
words,  partly  by  implanting  new  ones  with  artful 
composition,  our  tongue  is  as  copious,  pithy,  and 
significative  as  any  in  Europe." 

If  one  would  learn  its  riches  at  sight,  let  him 
glance  along  the  pages  of  Richardson's  Diction- 
ary; and  at  the  same  time  survey  its  history 
from  Gower  and  Chaucer  down  to  our  time, 

"  If  there  be,  what  I  belieTe  there  is,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  **  in  every  nation,  a  style  which  never 
becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of  phraseology 
so  component  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and 
principles  of  its  respective  language  as  to  remain 
settled  and  unaltered,  this  style  is  probably  to  be 
sought  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among 
those  who  speak  only  to  be  understood,  without 
ambition  of  eloquence.  The  polite  are  always 
catching  modish  expressions,  and  the  learned 
depart  from  established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope 
of  finding  or  making  it  better ;  those  who  wish 
for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar  when  the  vulgar 
is  right;  but  there  is  a  conversation  above  gross- 
ness  and  below  refinement,  where  propriety  re- 
sides, and  where  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
gathered  his  comic  dialogues.  He  is  therefore 
more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  age 
than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and  among 
his  other  excellences  deserves  to  be  studied  as  one 
of  the  original  masters  of  the  language." 

**  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 

ROBERT  DALE  OWEN" 'was  born  November  T, 
1801,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  His 
paternal  ancestors,  as  the  name  indicates,  were 
Welsh.  His  father,  Robert  Owen,  born  in 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Korth  "Wales,  a 
well-known  philanthropist  and  reformer,  was 
the  founder  of  Infant  Schools  and  the  advocate 
of  co-operative  labor.  On  the  mother's  side, 
his  ancestors  were  from  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land; his  great-great-grandfather,  the  lion. 
Colin  Campbell  of  Ardmaddie,  being  the  young- 
est son  of  John  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  first 
Earl  of  Breadalbane.  The  son  of  this*  Colin 
Campbell  was  cashier  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  saved  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  Government,  during  the  rebellion  of  1745,  by 
conveying  the  specie  belonging  to  his  bank  to 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  held  out  against 
the  Pretender.  Mr.  Owen's  grandfather,  David 
Dale  (from  whom  he  derives  his  middle  name), 
married  the  cashier's  daughter.  Mr.  Dale  was  a 
self-made  man  of  humble  birth,  who  worked  his 
way  to  riches  and  position;  ere  he  had  passed 
middle  age  he  was  already  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  bank-director.  In  connection  with  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
jenny,  he  built  the  village  and  cotton  mills  of  Few 
Lanark,  where  fifteen  hundred  work-people 
were  employed,  Mr.  Owen's  father  married 
Mr.  Dale's  eld'est  daughter,  and  purchased  from 
Mr.  Dale  the  New  Lanark  establishment,  which 
he  conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  amass- 
ing a  large  fortune,  while  also  greatly  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  his  work-people.  All  the 


children  of  the  villagers,  from  the  age  of  two 
years  to  twelve,  were  educated  gratuitously,  and 
free  evening  schools  were  established  for  the 
young  men  and  women  employed  in  the  mills. 
Intemperance  was  eradicated,  and  the  estab- 
lishment became  celebrated  for  the  order,  in- 
telligence, and  good  conduct  of  the  operatives. 


In  this  village  Robert  Dale  Owen  was 
brought  up,  chieHy  under  a  private  tutor,  until 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was  sent  to  com- 
plete his  education  at  the  college  of  Hofwyl, 
situated  two  leagues  from  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land. That  institution  had  then  a  world-wide 
reputation,  having  been  founded  by  the  cele- 
brated M.  de  Fellenberg,  a  Bernese  Patrician, 
who  still  continued  its  president.  It  was  pecu- 
liar in  this,  that  it  was  entirely  self-governing, 
the  students  enacting  and  enforcing  their  own 
laws.  Mr.  Owen  remained  there  upwards  of 
three  years.  He  has  recently  written  a  fall 
account  of  the  College.  * 

Mr.  Owen  came  to  this  country  in  1825,  and 
has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ever 
since.  His  residence,  for  upwards  of  forty-five 
years,  has  been  at  New  Harmony,  in  South- 
west era  Indiana,  where  his  father  had  bought 
in  1824,  from  Rapp  and  his  German  community, 
a  village  capable  of  containing  eight  hundred 
people,  together  with  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Robert  Owen  had  intended  to  reside 
there ;  but  finding  that  the  climate  did  not  suit 
his  health,  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  the 
property  in  charge  of  his  sons. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Owen  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana  in  1835,  and  he  was  twice 
re-elected.  During  his  term  of  service  he  pro- 
cured, after  a  stormy  struggle,  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  which  half  the  surplus  revenue  was 
appropriated  to  the  common  schools. 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1873. 
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From  1843  to  1847,  lie  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. In  January,  1844,  lie  introduced  into  the 
House  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  OregonT  which,  though  it  failed  at  that 
session,  passed  during  the  next,  and  became  the 
basis  of  the  settlement  of  our  Korth-western 
boundary,  effected  in  1846.  He  also  intro- 
duced (in  December.  1845),  the  bill  under  which 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  organized,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  select  committee  appointed 
on  that  subject,  having  as  a,  colleague  Hon. 
John  Quincy  Adams  (who  had  made  two  un- 
availing attempts,  in  former  sessions,  to  procure 
action  in  this  matter).  Mr.  Owen  was  after- 
ward appointed  one  of  the  Eegents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
its  building  committee.  His  speeches  in  Con- 
gress on  the  Oregon  Question,  the  Tariff,  and 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  had  a  wide  circulation. 

In  1850,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention called  to  remodel  the  Constitution  of 
Indiana,  and  was  chosen  first  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Bights  and  Privileges,  and  after- 
wsrd  chairman  of  its  Revision  Committee, 
which  was  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  all  the 
other  committees.  The  nest  year  he  was  a, 
member  of  the  Legislature  which  revised  the. 
laws,  In  accordance  with  the  new  Constitution; 
was  again  chosen  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision;  and  was  the  author  of  a  bill, 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  law  of  the  State, 
securing  to  widows  and  to  married  women  in- 
dependent rights  of  property. 

The  women  of  Indiana,  grateful  for  these 
efforts  in  their  favor,  procured,  by  a  subscription 
which  was  limited  to  one  dollar  each,  u  large 
silver  pitcher,  classical  in  form  and  richly 
chased,  for  presentation  to  their  advocate.  It 
bore  the  inscription :  u  Presented  to  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Dale  Owen  by  the  Women  of  In- 
diana, in  acknowledgment  of  his  true  and  noble 
advocacy  of  their  independent  rights  to  prop- 
erty, in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  convened  at  Indianapolis, 
1850."  The  services  were  held  at  a  large  public 
meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, May  28,  1851.  Judge  Smith  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  presided,  and  the  Rev.  "W.  C. 
Larrabee,  afterward  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  made  the  presentation  ad- 
dress. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  American 
Minister  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  and  negotiated  two  important  treaties 
•with  the  Neapolitan  government,  including  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  still  existing. 

Besides  the  historical  drama  of  Pocahontas^ 
in  18S7,  Mr.  Owen  is  the  author  of  a  volume  on 
Public  Architecture*  issued  in  1849  by  Putnam, 
in  quarto  form  and  with  numerous  illustrations ; 
and  of  a  short  treatise  on  the  Population  ques- 
tion, entitled,  Moral  Physiology,  appearing  in 
1830,  some  sixty  or  severity  thousand  copies  of 
which  have  been  sold  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. But  his  principal  works,  published  later 
in  life,  relate  to  the  question,  much  agitated 
throughout  the  last  twenty  years,  whether  oc- 

*HIntg  on  Public  Architecture ;  containing,  among  other  I 
Illustrations,  Views  and  Plans  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ; 
with  an  Appendix  relative  to  Building  Materials  :  113  illus-  i 
trations,  1S49.  •* 


casional  interferences  from  another  world  in 
this  are  reality  or  delusion  ;  and  whether  there 
is  experimental  proof  of  immortality  and  a  life 
to  come.  Two  works  on  this  subject  have  ap- 
peared from  his  pen :  the  first,  entitled  Footfalls 
on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World,  w&s  issued 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1860 ;  the  second,  with  the 
title  The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World 
and  the  Next,  at  New  York,  in  December,  1871. 
In  these  two  volumes  the  general  ground  taken 
by  Mr.  Owen,  as  stated* by  one  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  his  works,  is:  uThat  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  there  has  been  more  or  less  inter- 
course, sometimes  direct,  more  frequently  in- 
direct, between  the  denizens  of  the  next  world 
and  the  inhabitants  of  this;  one  form  of  such 
intercourse,  Inspiration,  being  a  general  ele- 
ment influencing  favored  individuals;  the  result 
showing  itself  in  eminent  literary  efforts,  in 
masterpieces  of  art,  possibly  in  wonderful  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions; 
more  especially  in  the  highest  order  of  musical 
compositions ;  the  most  marked  phase,  however, 
being  of  a  spiritual  character,  and  Christ  being 
the  crowning  exemplar  of  the  Inspired.  He 
does  not  look  upon  it,  however,  as  an  excep- 
tional and  miraculous  gift  of  God,  restricted  to 
one  century  and  a  few  favored  children  of  pref- 
erence ;  but  as  a  mental  or  psychical  phenome- 
non, strictly  law-governed,  often  imparting  in- 
valuable knowledge  toman,  but  never  infallible 
teachings ;  the  source  not  of  one  religion  alone, 
but,  in  phase  more  or  less  pure,  of  all  religions, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  have  held  persistent 
sway  over  any  considerable  portion  of  mankind. 
He  holds  that  the  signs  and  wonders  alleged  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Jesus  did  occur,  substan- 
tially as  represented  by  the  Evangelists,  and 
that  when  they  are  no  longer  loaded  down  by 
the  claim  to  be  miraculous,  they  will  be  much 
more  generally  believed,  especially  by  men  of 
science."  He  further  holds  that  "  the  occur- 
rence among  us  of  spiritual  phenomena  under 
law  tends  to  reconcile  Scripture  and  sound 
philosophy,  helps  to  attest  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  reign  of  law ;  and  thus  explains  and 
confirms  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Gospel 
narratives."  * 

As  chairman  of  a  Government  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  March, 
1863,  to  examine  the  condition  ot  the  recently 
emancipated  Freedmen  of  the  United  States, 
he  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
volume  the  year  following:  The  Wrong  of  Sla- 
very, the  Eight  of  Emancipation,  and  the  Future 
of  the  African  Race  in  the  United  States.  He 
served  also  during  the  war,  with  Judge  Holt, 
on  another  Commission,  relative  to  Ordnance 
and  Ordnance  Stores.  To  this  Commission 
accounts  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  forty- 
nine  millions  and  a  half  were  referred  for 
audit;  and  the  decisions  of  the  commission, 
which  sat  between  three  and  four  months,  re- 
duced the  liabilities  of  the  Government  "by  about 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  while  not  one  of 
their  decisions  was  ever  reversed.  During  the 
war  he  wrote  and  printed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, one  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  one  to  the 

•Preface  to  The  Debatable  Land. 
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Secretary  of  the  "Treasury,  and  another  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  These  letters,  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  Eman- 
cipation, as  a  measure  sanctioned  alike  by  the 
laws  of  war  and  by  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
had,  through  the  periodical  press,  a  circulation 
almost  unexampled  in  the  case  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, and  averaging  from  one  to  two  mil- 
lion copies  of  each. 

In  March  and  April,  1860,  Mr.  Owen  had  a 
debate  on  the  policy  of  Divorce,  with  Horace 
Greeley.  These  articles  appeared  originally  in 
the  New  York  Tribune^  and  were  afterwards 
circulated  widely  in  pamphlet  form. 

lie  was  married  in  April,  1832,  to  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Robinson,  daughter  of  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, lie  is  now  a  widower,  having  lost  Ms 
wife  in  August,  1871. 

Mr.  Owen  has  written  one  novel,  which  first 
appeared  in  Lippincot?&  Magazine^  in  1870 : 
Beyond  the  Breakers:  A  Story  of  the  Present 
Day.  It  graphically  described  village  life  in 
the  West,  and  has  some  powerful  scenes  else- 
where, noticeably  in  the  case  of  a  conviction  for 
larceny  at  Philadelphia  on  fraudulent  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  in  the  masterly  picture  of 
the  destruction  of  a  lake  steamer  by  fire,  with 
the  loss  of  several  hundred  passengers.  In 
1873,  he  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
as  a  serial,  his  Autobiography.  It  will  probably 
appear,  when  completed,  in  book  form. 

**THE     LAKE     STEAMKR     AFIRE  —  FROM     BETOND     THE 
BREAKERS. 

The  alarm  gained  the  crowd  below,  •which 
swayed  to  and  fro.  Women  and  children  shrieked 
in  terror  as  the  press  came  upon  them.  Men's 
voices  rose  — a  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  gathering 
of  a  great  wind.  Tyler  endeavored  to  make  his 
wtty  to  the  bow,  but  found  that  impossible:  several 
stout  Irish  laborers  turned  threateningly  upon 
him,  "I'll  risk  my  chance  above,"  he  said  to 
Hartland,  but  the  latter  stayed  below. 

When  the  miller  reached  the  upper  deck  a  sheet 
of  fire  already  rose  nearly  as  high  as  the  smoke- 
stacks, and  the  roof  of  the  main  cabin  had  caught. 
But  he  saw  also  in  a  moment  a  change  that  kept 
hope  alive.  The  smoke  and  flames,  instead  of 
drifting  aft,  now  blew  dead  to  larboard.  The 
captain's  command  to  the  pilot  had  been  to  port 
the  helm  an.d  run  the  boat  on  shore. 

Biit  this  change,  bringing  the  mass  of  flame 
closer  to  the  passenger?,  so  that  those  nearest  the 
cabin  felt  the  hot  breath  on  their  cheeks,  at  first 
increased  their  alarm.  They  crowded  fearfully 
toward  the  bow,  and  many  inust  have  been  thrown 
into  the  water  then  and  there,  had  not  a  voice 
called  out,  "Don't  crowd:  they're  heading  her 
for  hind."  This  assurance  in  a  measure  quieted 
the  terror-stricken  throng.  There  was  the  sup- 
pre^sed  voice  of  lamentation,  an  appeal  to  Heaven 
for  mercy  here  and  there,  but  still  no  clamorous 
shout,  no  wild  outcry.  There  could  be  seen,  by 
that  red  glare,  on  some  faces  the  calm  of  resigna- 
tion, on  others  the  stillness  of  despair. 

Though  the  flames  spread  steadily,  the  engine 
continued  to  work,  the  wheels  did  their  duty,  and 
the  pilot  —  noble  fellow!  —  still  kept  his  post, 
though  srnoke,  mingled  with  thick  sparks,  swept 
in  circling  eddies  around  him. 

Each  minute  was  bearing  these  four  hundred 
souls  nearer,  and  nearer  to  safety,  and  all  eyes 


were  now  strained  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel's 
course.  The  blnze  from  that  terrific  bale-fire 
lighted  up  the""  lake  waters  far  and  wide,  and  — 
yes!  was  at  last  reflected  on  a  low  shore  and 
trees.  Some  one  near  the  bow  cried  out,  •*  Land  ! 
land !"  Others  caught  and  repeated  the  soul- 
stirrino;  cry.  And  though  the  passengers  in  the 
rear  of  the  crowd  were  already  in  perilous  "vicinity 
to  the  spreading  flames,  a  faint  shout  of  exultation 
went  up. 

But  terrible  and  speedy  came  the  reaction  I  The 
boat  had  been  headed  more  and  more  to  the  left, 
and  ere  five  minutes  had  elapsed  —  with  a  thud  so 
heavy  that  she  shuddered  through  all  her  timbers 
—  the  vessel  struck  a  hidden  sandbar,  remaining 
fast,  but  before  she  settled  swinging  by  the  stern 
till  her  after  cabin  lay  directly  to  windward. 
Thus  the  breeze,  which  bad  freshened,  blew  right 
from  stern  to  bow. 

Fearful  was  the  result !  In  an  instant  the  whole 
body  of  flame  swept  straight  over  the  masses  that 
had  huddled  together  on  the  forward  decks.  At 
the  same  moment  the  huge  smoke-stacks,  loosened 

|  by  the  violent  shock,  fell,  with  aloud  crash,  down 

;  through  the  cabin,  their  fall  being  succeeded  by 
a  sudden  and  tremendous  burst  of  surging  fire. 

|  No  restraint  now !  No  thought  among  that 
doomed  multitude  save  one  —  escape  from  the 
most  horrible  of  all  deaths,  to  be  burned  alive! 
In  the  very  extremity  of  despair  they  crowded 
recklessly  on  each  other,  sweeping:  irresistibly 
forward  till  the  front  ranks  were  borne  sheer  off 

]  the  bow:  then  the  next,  then  the  next !  Ere  three 
minutes  had  elapsed  the  water  swarmed  with  a 
struggling  throng  —  men,  women,  children  bat- 
tling for  their  lives. 

A  few  of  the  passengers  in  the  rear  rushed  to 
the  stairs,  but  they  were  in  flames.  No  escape 
from  that  scene  of  horror,  except  by  a  leap  of 
some  twenty  feet — from  the  upper  guards  down 
to  the  waves  below,  already  covered  with  &  floun- 
dering mass.  But  most  of  those  who  were  left 
accepted  the  desperate  alternative,  flinging  them- 
selves over  the  Hide  of  the  boat.  Many  fell  flat 
and  became  senseless  at  once,  sinking  hopelessly 
to  the  bottom;  others,  dropping  straight  down, 
soon  rose  again  to  the  surface.  Now  and  then  an 
expert  swimmer,  watching  an  opening  in  theliving 
screen,  dived  down  head  foremost.  Scarcely  a 
score  remained,  the  miller  among  them,  on  the  ex- 
treme bow.  Even  at  that  appalling  moment,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  brief  episode  in  the 
scene  of  horror  before  him.  A  young  mother  — 
tall,  graceful,  with  a  look  of  refinement  and  a  pale 
Madonna  face,  her  arms  around  a  baby  asleep, 
it  seemed,  in  their  shelter — stood  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  deck  where  the  rush  of  the  headlong 
crowd  had  broken  down  the  guards  —  alone  I  — 
her  natural  defender — who  knows? — :  swept 
away  by  the  human  torrent,  or  perhaps,  under  the 
tyrant  instinct  of  self-preservation,  a  deserter 
from  her  whom  he  had  sworn  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect. All  alone,  to  earthly  seeming  at  least, 
though  she  might  be  communing  even  then  with, 
the  Unseen,  for  her  colorless  face  was  calm  as  an 
angel's,  and  her  large,,  dark  eyes  were  raised  with 
a  gaze  so  eager  it  might  well  be  penetrating  the 
slight  veil,  and  already  distinguishing,,  beyond, 
guardian  intelligences  bending  near,  waiting  to 
welcome  into  their  radiant  world  one  who  had 
been  the  joy  and  the  ornament  of  this. 

As  Tyler  watched  herv  a  tongue  of  flame  swept 
so  close  he  thought  it  must  have  caught  her  light 
drapery.  A  single  loak  below,  A  plunge,  and  tiie 
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committed  herself  and  her  babe  to  the  waves  and 
to  Him  who  rules  them. 

Tyler  rushed  to  the  spot  where  she  had  stood, 
bnt  mother  and  child  had  already  sunk.  For  a 
brief  space — moments  only,  though  he  thought  of 
it  afterward  as  a  long,  frightful  dream —  he  gazed 
on  the  seething  swarm  of  mortality  beneath  him 

—  poor,  frail  mortality,  stripped  of  all  flaunting 
guise,  and  exhibiting,  under  overwhelming  temp- 
tation,  its  most  selfish  instincts  bared  to  their 
darkest  phase. 

The  struggle  to  reach  the  various  floating  ob- 
jects, and  the  ruthlessness  with  which  a  strong 
swimmer  occasionally  wrenched  these  from  the 
grasp  of  some  feeble  old  man  or  delicate  woman 

—  it  was* all  horrible   to  behold.      Then  again, 
many   swimmers,   striking    without   support  for 
shore,  were  caught  in  the  despairing  clutch  of 
some  drowning  wretch,  unconscious  perhaps  of 
what  he  did,  and  dragged  down  to  a  fnte  from 
•which  their   strength   and  courage  might    have 
saved  them.      From  the  midst,  however,  shone 
forth  examples  of  persistent  self-devotion:  hus- 
bands with  but  one  thought,  the  safety  of  their 
wives;  a  son  sustaining  to  the  last  an  aged  parent ; 
but  above  all  the  maternal  instinct  asserted  its 
victory  over  death.     Tyler,  even  in  those  fleeting 
moments,  caught  sight,  here  and  there  among  the 
crowd,  of  a  woman  with  one  hand  clutching  a 
friendly  shoulder  or  a  floating  support,  holding 
aloft  in  the  other  an  infant  all  unconscious  of  im- 
pending fate.     In  one  instance,  even,  a  chubby 
little  fellow,  thus  borne  above  the  waters,  clapped 
his  tiny  hands  and  laughed  at  the  gay  spectacle  of 
the  bright  flames. 

Meanwhile,  the  wind,  veering  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  thus  blowing  fire  and  smoke  somewhat 
to  larboard,  had  left,  on  the  starboard  edge  of  the 
forward  deck  a  narrow  strip,  on  vihich,  though 
the  heat  was  intense,  some  ten  or  twelve  persons 
still  lingered  beyond  actual  contact  with  the 
flames.  But  each  moment  the  fire  swept  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  Tyler  felt  that  the  last  chance 
must  now  be  risked.  He  dropped  into  the  water, 
feet  foremost,  and  disappeared. 

While  these  things  passed,  Hartland,  below  with 
the  steerage  passengers,  had  witnessed  similar 
scenes.  Human  nature,  cultivated  or  uncultivated, 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  in  an  extremity  so  dire, 
mastered  by  the  same  impulses.  The  difference 
inherent  in  race,  however,  was  apparent.  The 
sedate  German,  schooled  to  meet  hardship  and 
suffering  with  silent  equanimity,  and  now  stand- 
ing mute  and  stolid  —  eyes  fixed  in  despair  — 
contrasted  with  the  excitable  Celt,  voluble  in  his 
be  waitings.  Hartland,  like  Tyler,  had  kept  him- 
self aloof  from  the  dense  crowd,  and  FO  escaped 
being  carried  along  by  the  frenzied  fugitives  when 
the  flames  first  swept  the  forward  deck.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  perceptions  are  quickened 
by  imminence  of  danger.  He  noticed  that  the 
starboard  wheel-house,  which  had  not  yet  caught, 
afforded  a  temporary  shelter  from  the  drifting 
fire ;  arid  acting  on  a  sudden  conviction,  he  climbed 
over  the  guards  on  that  side  of  the  vessel,  a  little 
forward  of  the  wheel,  and  let  himself  down  till 
his  feet  rested  on  the  projecting  wale  of  the  boat, 
Thus,  holding  on  by  the  rail,  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain himself  outside  of  the  blazing  current  until 
only  a  few  stragglers  were  left  on  deck. 

There  he  remained  some  time,  deliberately 
thinking  over  the  situa-tion.  As  a  boy  he  had 
learned  to  swim,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he 
had  been  almost  wholly  out  of  practice.  He 
called  to  mind  the  rules  with  which  he  had  once 


been  familiar,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
eyes  open  so  as  to  elude  the  grasp  of  drowning 
men.  As  he  held  on  there  the  risk  from  such  a 
contingency  was  painfully  brought  to  his  notice. 
From  time  to  time  several  of  the  passengers  from 
the  upper  deck  had  slid  down  near  him.  At  last 
one  heavy  body,  from  immediately  above,  dropped 
so  close  that  it  brushed  his  clothes  and  almost  car- 
ried him  down  with  it.  He  turned  to  see  the  fate 
of  this  man.  After  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  he  saw 
him  rise  to  the  surface  again,  and  with  a  start 
recognized  Nelson  Tyler.  He  was  struggling  vio- 
lently, and  Hartland  observed  that  some  one,  as 
the  stout  miller  rose,  had  clutched  him  by  the  left 
arm  with  the  tenacity  of  despair.  Both  sank  to- 
gether, and  Hartland  saw  them  no  more. 

Several  times  he  was  about  letting  himself 
down,  but  held  back  because  of  the  crowds  that  he 
saw  rising  to  the  surface  and  wrestling  with  death 
and  with  each  other  beneath  him.  At  last  he  was 
warned  that  his  time  had  come.  Looking  toward 
the  bow,  where  several  men,  imitating  his  ex- 
ample, were  holding  on  outside  the  bulwarks,  but 
unprotected  by  the  wheel-house,  he  saw  the  flames 
catch  and  terribly  scorch  their  hands,  the  torture 
causing  them  to  quit  their  grasp  and  fall  back 
headlong  into  the  waves.  Still  lie  watched,  until, 
seeing  a  whole  mass  of  bodies  sink  together,  and 
thus  leave  an  empty  space  just  below  him,  he 
commended  his  soul  to  God,  and,  springing  from 
his  support,  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

After  a  brief  space,  when  his  eyes  had  cleared 
a  little,  he  saw  what  it  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of 
human  being:  to  witness.  On  the  sand,  there  in 
the  lower  depths  of  the  lake,  lighted  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  burning  boat,  loomed  up  around  him. 
ghastly  apparitions  of  persons  drowned  or  drown- 
ing—  men,  women,  small  children  too;  some 
bodies  standing  upright  as  if  .alive;  some  with 
heads  down  and  limbs  floating:  some  kneeling  or 
lying  on  the  ground;  here  a  muscular  figure,  arms 
flung  out,  fingers  convulsively  clenched,  eyeballs 
glaring;  there  a  slender  woman  in  an  attitude  of 
repos-%  her  features  composed,  and  one  arm  still 
over  the  little  boy  stretched  to  his  last  rest,  by  her 
side.  Of  every  demeanor,  in  every  posture  they 
were  —  a  subaqueous  multitude!  A  momentary 
gaze  took  it  all  in,  and  then  Hartland,  smitten 
with  horror,  struck  upward,  away  from  that  fear- 
ful assemblage,  and  reached  the  surface  of  the 
lake  and  the  upper  world  once  more. 

There  he  found  the  water,  not  only  around  the 
bow,  whence  most  of  the  passengers  had  been  pre- 
cipitated, but  also  between  himself  and  the  shore, 
so  overspread  with  a  motley  throng  that  he  re- 
solved to  avoid  them,  even  at  risk  of  considerably 
lengthening  the  distance.  He  swam  toward  the 
stern,  where  the  surface  was  comparatively  free, 
and  after  passing  one  or  two  hundred  yards  be- 
yond, seeing  no  one  now  in  the  line  of  the  land, 
which  was  distinctly  visible,  he  struck  out  vigor- 
ously in  that  direction. 

Then  he  swam  on,  but  with  gradually  diminish- 
ing strength  and  courage,  and  a  little  nervous 
trembling. 

He  estimated  the  distance  to  the  land  at  half  a 
mile.  It  was,  however,  in  reality,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther.  But  the  air  was  balmy,  and,  though 
the  wind  blew,  the  waves  were  not  sufficient  to 
impede  a  stout  swimmer.  There  are  hundreds 
among  us  who  can  swim  a  much  greater  distance. 
Yes,  if  they  start  fair,  mind  and  body  unexhausted. 
But  after  such  a  terribly  wearing  scene  of  excite- 
ment as  that — the  man  fifty-seven  years  old,  too 
—  will  his  strength  hold  out  to  reach  the  land  ? 
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WILLDER  WHEILBO2T 
WAS  born  in  Boston,  October  17,  1805.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Birmingham,  England, 
and  his  mother  of  Groton,  Mass.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  in 
1820,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  commenced  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  printing  business  at  Haver- 
hill,  with  Nathaniel  Greene,  who  was  then  print- 
ing a  small  newspaper  and  a  Concordance  to 
the  Bible.  The  next  year,  Mr.  Greene  estab- 
lished, in  Boston,  the  American  Statesman,  a 
democratic  newspaper,  of  which  Judge  Henry 
Orne  was  principal  editor.  Under  Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  Wheildon  soon  became  foreman  of  the  print- 
ing-office and  assistant  editor;  and  remained 
here  in  frequent  association  with  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell, one  of  the  Commissioners  at  Ghent;  David 
Henshaw,  afterward  Collector  of  the  Port  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Andrew  Bunlap,  TL  S. 
District  Attorney,  and  other  leading  spirits  of 
the  Democratic  party,  during  the  Adams  and 
Crawford  campaipa  in  1 823-4. 

La  May,  1827,  Mr.  Wheildon  commenced  the 
Bunker  Hill  Aurora  at  Charlestown,  which  he 
continued  to  edit  and  publish  "until  September, 
1870,  a  period  which  gave  him  nearly  half  a 
century's  experience  as  a  journalist.  The  Au- 
rora was  commenced  under  the  favor  and  per- 
sonal friendship  of  Edward  Everett,  then  mem- 
ber of  Congress, — afterward  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Pillmore, — with  whom  the  friendship 
then  formed  continued,  with  a  single  interrup- 
tion, until  Mr.  Everett's  death  in  1863.  The 
Aurora  always  maintained  a  highly  respectable 
position  and  character,  and  received  many  com- 
plimentary notices  from  its  contemporaries.  To 
the  influence  of  the  A  urora  was  justly  attributed 
the  first  defeat  of  the  Know-Kothing  political 
organization  in  Massachusetts* 

Mr.  Wheildon's  first  publication,  excepting 
an  occasional  pamphlet  upon  some  local  sub- 
ject, was  a  little  volume  entitled  Letters  from 
Nahant,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Miscellane- 
ous, concerning  that  fashionable  peninsula,  for 
many  years  the  summer  resort  of  the  citizens 
of  Boston.  The  early  history  of  this  famous 
peninsula,  once  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  afterward  the  herding  pasture  of  the 
colonists,  and  finally  the  fashionable  summer 
residence  of  Prescott,  the  historian,  and  the 
elite  of  the  city,  is  full  of  interest. 

In  1862-3,  Mr.  Wheildon,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, prepared  &  Memoir  of  SolomonWillard, 
its  architect  and  superintendent  (8vo.,  pp.  372). 
This  volume  contains  a  complete  history  of  the 
great  obelisk,  and  much  matter  connected  with 
the  architecture  and  public  buildings  of  Boston. 
It  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume,  and  its  en- 
tire execution,  excepting  the  press-work,  was 
by  the  author,  much  of  the  composition  having 
been  performed  without  previous  writing — a 
method  which  Mr.  Wheildon  had  occasionally 
adopted  with  his  editorial  articles,  and  in  which 
he  acquired  remarkable  facility:  in  these  re- 
spects the  book,  which  in  correctness  and 
smoothness  of  style  will  bear  very  close  criti- 
cism, is  believed  to  be  unique.  The  whole 
work  was  done  in  odd  hours  of  time  during 
two  years  of  ordinary  occupation, 
231 


For  many  years  Mr.  Wheildon  had  made  the 
Arctic  regions  and  the  voyages  of  explorers  a 
subject  of  study,  and  became  impressed  with 
the  belief  in  an  ameliorated  climate  and  a  pro- 
bable open  sea  in  the  region  of  the  theoretic 
pole  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
led  to  reject  the  idea  of  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  stream  in  the  higher  latitudes  as  an  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  known  phenomena.  In. 
I860,  he  read  a  paper  before  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
Newport,  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  presented 
what  he  terms  the  "Atmospheric  Theory  of  the 
Open  Polar  Sea,"  which  is  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  that  association  (vol.  xiv.),  and  in 
1872  was  issued  in  a  separate  form.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  same  Association,  at  Dubuque, 
in  1872,  Mr.  Wheildon  read  a  second  and  more 
extended  paper  on  this  subject,  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  that  year,  together  with  a  narra- 
tive of  a  Scientific  Excursion  across  the  State 
of  Iowa.  He  has  also  published  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  new  Arctic  Continent, 
uWrange!Fs  Land,"*  in  pamphlet  form,  accom- 
panied by  a  map  of  the  region,  furnished  by  the 
government;  and  has  now  in  press  (1873),  a 
new  volume  entitled  Contributions  to  Thought, 
comprising  lectures  and  essays  on  "Maternal 
Progress,"  "The  Principle  of  Life,"  the  U0rigin 
of  the  Races  of  Men,"  etc.,  a  duodecimo  of 
about  250  pages.  Also  a  historical  monograph 
of  "  Sentry  or  Beacon  Hill  the  Heacon  and  the 
Monument"  —  the  latter  erected  by  John  Han- 
cock and  citizens  of  Boston,  to  commemorate 
the  American  Revolution,  in  1790,  wJuich  was 
destroyed  by  digging  away  the  hill,  in  1811, 
and  which  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Associa- 
tion now  contemplates  rebuilding. 

Mr.  Wheildon  has  held  various  public  offices 
in  Charlestown,  its  Savings  Banks  and  other 
corporations ;  in  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics* 
Association  and  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons ;  is 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historic-Gene- 
alogical Society,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
odes  and  occasional  poems.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  resided  at  Concord,  Mass., 
where  he  lias  a  private  printing-office  for  his 
own  use. 

**  WINSLOW  LEWIS. 

DE.  WrsrsLOw  LEWIS,  son  of  the  late  Captain, 
Winslow  and  Elizabeth  (Greenough)  Lewis,  and 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Winslow,  Goy- 
enor  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  1633,  was  born  in 
Boston,  July  8,  1799.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  181$,  where  his  ancestor,  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Lewis,  in  1695,  and  his  great  grand- 
father, Rev.  Isaiah  Lewis,  in  1723,  had  been 
educated.  He  studied  Medicine  and  Surgery 
under  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  John  C.  Warren. 
So  anxious  was  he  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  that,  after  he  had  been 
admitted  to  practice,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  London  by  the 
celebrated  Abernethy,  and  another  in  Paris  by 
Bupuytren,  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence.  After 
a  visit  to  the  Continent,  he  returned  home  and 
commenced  his  professional  life  in  Boston,  hav- 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  .Science,  1S68,  at  Chicago,  vol.  xvii. 
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ing  married  Emeline,  daughter  of  Captain 
Benjamin  Richards,  of  New  London.  He 
soon  "became  known  for  his  tact  and  science, 
and  rose  to  distinction.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Warren,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  as  con- 
sulting snrgeon  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  .  His  practice  was  extensive  and 
prosperous.  During  the  period  of  thirty-five 
years  that  preceded  his  retirement  from  the 
toils  of  his  profession,  when  he  relinquished  his 
active  duties  to  his  son-in-law,  George  H.  Gay, 
M.  D.,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Faculty  in  Sur- 
gery, his  private  pupils  numbered  nearly  four 
hundred.  "  No  one  in  his  vocation  could  have 
been  more  deserving  of  success.  For,  with  an 
unflinching  eye  and  a  firm  hand  he  could  apply 
the  scalpel  to  the  living  body,  and,  after  a 
painful  operation,  often  dismiss  the  sufferer,  if  a 
poor  man,  without  fee  or  reward.  The  poor 
man  always  found  a  friend  in  Dr.  Lewis. 

u  During  a  long  and  large  practice  he  never 
forgot  his  academic  love  of  classic  literature, 
and,  whenever  his  leisure  permitted,  was  fond 
of  retirement  to  a  library  where  he  had  col- 
lected many  choice  books  and  specimens  of  art. 
He  translated  from  the  French  Gall  on  the 
Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Brain,  which 
was  printed  in.  six  volumes;  edited  Paxtori's 
Anatomy  and  another  practical  work  on  the 
same  subject.  He  also  made  numerous  ad- 
dresses which  were  published. 

"  Dr.  Lewis  was  for  three  years  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from  Bos- 
ton; was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  three  years ;  lias  been  a  member 
of  the  city  government ;  was  one  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  University;  and  was 
President  of  the  New  Englapd  Historic-Genea- 
logical Society,  which  he  saw  on  his  retirement 
from  that  office  taking  a  high  and  permanent 
stand  among  the  finest  institutions  in  the 
United  States. 

u  Blessed  with  a  competency  and  health,  re- 
taining his  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  surrounded  by  troops  of  friends,  while  his 
beloved  daughters  are  happily  settled  near  him, 
Dr.  Lewis,  with  his  amiable  and  devoted  part- 
ner, still  enjoys  the  sweets  of  retirement  in  a 
vigorous  old  age.  A  more  unselfish,  generous, 
genial  man  we  have  not  among  us.  Long  may 
they  both  live  and  find  in  a  Golden  Wedding, 
to  which  they  are  fast  approaching,  another 
epoch  of  felicity  rising  on  hearts  which  have  so 
often  gone  out  of  themselves  to  think  and  feel 
for  others."  * 

**  "WILLIAM  CUTTER. 

WILMAM  CUTTKK,  a  native  of  North  Yarmouth, 
Maine,  was  born  May  15,  1801.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
settled  at  Portland,  where  his  parents  then  re- 
sided. In  1831,  he  edited  the  Sabbath- School 
Instructor,  a  weekly  published  at  Portland.  A 
few  years  later  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  in  1839  he  was  associated  with  Gren- 
ville  Mellen  in  editing  the  Monthly  Miscellany, 
published  by  Samuel  Colman,  which  had  a  short 
existence.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  General  Putnam 

*  Sketch  of  Dr.  Lewis,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  John  H.  Shep- 
pard,  of  Boston. 


in  1846,  and  a  Life  of  General  LaFayettc, 
which  appeared  in  1849.  To  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  the  day,  he  contributed 
many  articles,  in  prose  and  poetry,  some  of 
which  were  extensively  copied.  He  died  at 
Brooklyn,  February  8,  1867,  aged  65. 

BEY.  EDWARD  FRANCIS  CUTTER,  D.  D.,  a 
younger  brother,  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine, 
January  20, 1810.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1828,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary three  years  later.  He  has  been  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Warren  and  Belfast,  Maine,  and 
has  preached  as  a  stated  supply  at  Beardstown, 
Illinois,  and  Rockland,  Maine.  In  1856  he 
edited  the  Christian  Mirror,  at  Portland.  He 
has  published  several  juvenile  books,  a  sermon 
before  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  and  a  dis- 
course on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln. 

**  RICHARD  STOCKTON  FIELD, 
A  GRANDSON  of  Richard  Stockton,  a  Signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  at 
Whitehill,  in  the  county  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  December  31,  1803.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1810,  the  family  made 
their  permanent  residence  at  Princeton,  and  he 
graduated  with  high  honors  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1821.  He  studied  law  with  his 
uncle,  Richard  Stockton,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  State  bar,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
four  years  later.  Thereupon  he  made  Salem 
his  home  till  his  return  to  Princeton  in  1832. 

"  For  several  years  Mr,  Field  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  in  February,  1838,  he 
was  appointed  Attorney  General  by  Governor  Pen- 
nington,  and  in  this  high  and  responsible  position, 
which  he  resigned  in  1841,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  ability  and  honor.  He  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  which  met  at  Trenton  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1844,  and  formed  the  present 
constitution  of  the  State,  and  when  in  1851  it  was 
resolved  to  form  an  Association  of  the  surviving 
members  of  that  Convention,  he  was  appointed  to 
deliver  the  address  at  its  first  annual  meeting. 
This  address,  which  was  delivered  February  1st, 
1853,  has  been  printed,  and  contains  an  eloquent 
memorial  of  the  great  Convention  which,  sixty- 
six  years  before,  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  with 
Washington  its  its  President  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  these  United  States. 

"In  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  its  third 
President,  he  always  took  a  lively  interest.  To  its 
publications  he  contributed  his  most  elaborate 
work,  The  Provincial  Courts  of  New  Jersey,  with 
Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar.  It  forms  the  third 
volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Society,  and  was 
the  subject  of  two  discourses  delivered  by  him  ia 
January  and  May,  1848.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  September,  1851,  he  read  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  celebrated  Trial  of  the  Rev.  William 
Tennentfor  Perjury  in  1742,  which  was  printed  ia 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  to  the  Prince- 
ton Review  for  July,  1-852,  he  contributed  the  lead- 
ing article,  on  The  Publications  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  but  more  particularly  noticing 
its  latest  issue,  The  Papers  of  Governor  Lewis  Morris. 
'Elected  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  3851, 
he  continued  to  hold  the  position  till  1865,  when, 
on  the  elevation,  of  the  Hon.  James  Parker  to  the 
presidency  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  C. 
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Hornblower,  he  was  chosen  First,  Tice  President, 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Parker  in  1868,  succeeded 
him  in  the  Presidency .'  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  January,  1865,  he  delivered  An  Address  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Chief  Justice  Hornblower,  and 
at  the  January  meeting,  1H>9,  a  similar  one  on 
his  predece>sor,  President  Parker."  * 

Mr.  Field  was  a  professor  in  tlie  New  Jersey 
Law  School  from  1847  to  1855.  In  the  latter 
year  lie  was  appointed  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  then 
just  organized,  and,  till  his  death,  he  wrote 
every  one  of  Its  annual  reports  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Power  of  JEtaMt,  an  address  before 
Edgehill  School  at  Princeton  in  1855,  was 
printed.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1881,  he  delivered 
a  public  oration  at  Princeton,  entitled  The  Con- 
stitution not  a  Compact  between  Sovereign 
States.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
in  November,  1862,  to  fill  the  unexplred  term 
made  by  the  death  of  Hon.  John  R.  Thompson, 
and  while  a  member  of  that  body  he  delivered 
an  able  argument  on  the  Discharge  of  State 
Prisoners,  which,  in  harmony  with  the  pam- 
phlets of  Horace  Binney  on  the  Suspension  of 
the  Writ,  declared  that  the  right  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corptfs  was  vested  in  the 
President,  and  not  in  Congress.  Two  weeks 
later,  January  21,  1863,  lie  was  appointed,  by 
President  Lincoln,  Judge  of  the  inited  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey. 
He  took  his  seat  on  tbe  bench  April  21,  1863, 
and  then  delivered  ua  most  learned  and  excel- 
lent charge  to  the  grand  jury,  which  has  been 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages."  , 
Three  years  later,  Mr.  Field  delivered  before 
the  Legislature,  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  request, 
and  on  tlie  adversary  of  the  late  President's 
birthday,  Feb.  12,  1866,  an  Oration  on  the  Lifo 
and  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  last 
public  address,  on  the  subject  of  Education, 
was  delivered  in  June,  1869,  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  American  Whig  Society  of 
•the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  April,  1870, 
Judge  Field  was  prostrated  by  a  stroke  of  par- 
alysis while  officiating  on  the  bench,  and  after 
several  weeks  of  unconsciousness  he  died  May 
25,  1870,  and  was  buried  at  Princeton,  kt  beside 
the  wife  he  lost  eighteen  years  before." 

**  CHARLES  FKASTCIS  ADAMS, 
THE  son  and  grandson  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  only  .cMld  who  survived 
John  Quincy  Adams.  He  waa  born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  August  18,  1807.  The  appoint- 
ment of  his  father  as  Minister  to  Bussia,  in  1809, 
gave  the  child  some  years  of  excellent  training 
abroad,  wherein  he  acquired  the  Russian,  Ger- 
man, and  French  languages*  After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1815,  his  father  was 
appointed  Minister  to  that  country,  and  young 
Adams  was  then  placed  at  an  English  school. 


*A  Nccrological  ^Notice  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton 
FiteM,  LL.  D.,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Head  before  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  at  its 
Re&ra!*r  Monthly  Meeting  Thursday  Evening,  Octolw  6, 
1870.  By  Charles  Henry  Hart,  LL.  B,,  Historiographer  of  the 
Society.  Philadelphia,  1870 ;  pp.  10. 


Two  years  later,  on  his  father's  return  to  Amer- 
ica, he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  in 
1825  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College. 
The  two  years  succeeding  were  spent  at  Wash- 
ington, where  his  father  then  filled  the  presi- 
dential chair,  and  in  1827  Mr.  Adams  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Daniel 
Webster.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1828, 
and  the  year  following  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  wealthy  merchant,  Peter  0.  Brooks, 
another  of  whose  daughters  was  the  wife  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett.  After  declining  one 
nomination  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  he 
accepted  a  similar  invitation  to  enter  public 
life  in  1840.  By  successive  elections,  he  served 
the  next  three  years  as  a  representative,  and 
for  two  years  after  in  the  State  Senate. 

"Opposition  to  slavery,"  states  Mr.  Duyc- 
kinck,  in  an  appreciative  sketch  of  iris 
career,*  "was  a  duty  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  and  the  year  1848,  in  which  Presi- 
dent Adams  died,  saw  his  son  the  candidate  of 
:he  new  Free-Soil  party  for  Vice-President,  on 
-he  ticket  with  Martin  Van  Buren  as  President. 
The  men  then  enlisted  in  support  of  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  proved  to  be  in  a  minority,  but 
from  the  seed  sown  at  that  time  sprang  the 
great  political  party  in  the  duties  and  triumphs 
of  which  Mr.  Adams  was  largely  to  participate. 
Previously  to  the  election  he  edited  for  several 
years  a  political  daily  paper  in  Boston,  advocat- 
ing the  principles  which  were  afterwards  incor- 
porated in  the  Republican  creed.  He  ha-d  at 
different  times  been  an  active  writer,  contrib- 
uting articles  to  the  North  American  Review 
and  Christian  Examiner,  and  had  given  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  writings 
and  Revolutionary  memoirs  of  his  family.  In 
1840  he  published  two  volumes  of  the  Letters 
of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  accom- 
panied by  a  biographical  sketch  from  his  pen, 
and  the  following  year  edited  a  similar  collao- 
tion  of  the  Letters  of  John  Adams  addressed  to 
his  wife.  A  more  important  literary  labor, 
however,  occupied  him  for  many  years,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  and  editing  the  extensive 
series  of  the  Diaries  and  other  writings  of  John 
Adams,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  elaborate  biog- 
raphy. The  Life  of  John  Adams,  the  first  of 
the  series  of  ten  volumes  in  which  the  works 
of  that  author  are  included,  but  the  last  in  order 
of  publication,  was  given  to  the  world  by  his 
grandson  in  1856.  It  displayed  close  and  accu- 
rate study  of  historical  events,  with  special 
reference  to  diplomatic  questions  and  the  politi- 
cal agitations  in  which  the  elder  Adams  bore  so 
prominent  a  part.  It  was  a  difficult  subject,  in- 
volving great  labor  and  wide  research,  with 
much  nice  discussion  of  disputed  topics,  and  it 
was  admitted  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
history  o>f  the  rimes  that  th«e  'author  fairly  met 
its  requisitions.1' 

Mr.  Adams  was  elected  a  member,  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  in  18&8t  and 
his  patriotic  course  in  the  momentous  .debates 
of  1859-61  have  been  well  cl^amcterized  as  "firm 
but  conciliatory."  He  was  re-elected  to  the 


*  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent 
Evert  A.  Duyckiuck;  vol 
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Thirty-seventh  Congress,  and  his  appointment 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  followed  in  the  spring  of  1861.  "Prom 
that  moment  Mr.  Adams,"  continues  Mr. 
Bayelnnekt  u  during  the  long  four  years  of  the 
civil  warT  was  employed  in  an  tinintermitted 
effort  to  enlighten  or  restrain  the  untoward 
policy  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  Parliament, 
using  every  endeavor  of  argument,  courtesy, 
sober  appeal  or  remonstrance,  to  counteract  the 
threatened  interference  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  was  accredited  with  the  public  rights  or  do- 
mestic policy  of  his  country.  The  joint  labors 
of  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  of  Mr.  Adams,  at  London,  in  their 
unceasing  correspondence  with  one  another, 
and  negotiations  with  the  British  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Lord  Russell,  are  recorded  at  length  in  the 
ample  collections  of  Diplomatic  Correspondence, 
published  under  the  direction  of  Congress.  On 
every  page  of  the&e  transactions  we  shall  find 
evidence  of  the  vigilance  and  energy,  the  good 
temper  and  perseverance  of  the  American  min- 
ister." 

Mr.  Adams  returned  home  in  1868.  He  de- 
livered before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
in  December,  1870,  a  discourse  on  American 
Jfrnttrality,  which  has  been  printed;  and  re- 
published,  with  slight  alterations,  the  biography 
of  his.  grandfather,  entitled  The  Life  of  John 
Adwm&t  Begwn  "by  John  Quincy  Adamz,  Com- 
pleted fiy  Ck&rles  f¥ancu  Adam*,  revised  and 
correct e3 ;  2  vols.,  1871. 

He  had  also  a  life  of  his  father  in  contempla- 
tion, but  its  preparation  was  suspended  for  a 
season  by  his  appointment  as  the  American 
arbitrator  to  the  international  conference  at 
Geneva,  After  an  honorable  discharge  of  the 
responsible  duties  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of 
"Washington,  Mr.  Adams  again  returned  to  pri- 
vate life.  By  invitation  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  he  delivered  at  Albany,  April  18, 
18t&,  The  Memorial  Address  on  the  Life,  Charac- 
ter, and  Services  of  William  H.  Seward,  wherein 
lie  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  character  and 
abilities  of  that  late  statesman  and  Mend.  The 
address  has  been  printed  in.  pamphlet  form,  as 
well  as  An  Address  Delivered  at  Cambridge  "before 
the  Society  of  the  Phi  Beta,  Kappa,  26  June,  1873. 

**  SAMUEL  FRANCIS  SMITH, 

THE  author  of  "My  Country,  'tis  of  thee,"  was 
bora  at  Boston,  October  21,  1808.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
in  the  class  with  O.  W.  Holmes,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  eta,  and  then  studied  theology  at  An- 
dover.  In  a  private  letter  to  a  reverend  brother, 
he  gives  the  following  sketch  of  his  busy  literary 
career : 

"  My  first  efforts  in  poetry  commenced  before  I 
entered  college,  and  found  their  way  into  print 
while  I  was  yet  a  boy.  From  that  period  to  the 
present  I  have  continued  to  print  often  in  our  peri- 
odical literature,  .  .  .  and  before  I  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  had  contributed  in  translations  from 
the  German  Conversations-Lexicon  about  one  entire 
volume  to-  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana.  I  at  once 
became  editor  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine, 
in  1834  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Waterville,  Maine,  and  professor  in  modern  lan- 
guages. After  holding  those  offices  eight  years, 
I  removed  to  Newton,  and  became  editor  of  the 


Christian  Review,  which  I  conducted  seven  years, 
and  wrote  nearly  fourteen  hundred  pages  in  that" 
work,  besides  most  of  the  shorter  book  notices  and 
literary  intelligence.  After  twelve  and  a  half 
years  of  my  pastorate  at  Newton,  I  devoted  myself 
to  literary  pursuits  and  private  teaching,  at  the 
same  time  resuming  my  literary  connect  ion  with  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  taking  charge  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  Union,  and  translating  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Union  which  pertain  to  the  French 
and  German  departments  of  our  operations  abroad. 
The  *4 National  Hymn"  was  written  at  Andover, 
in  1831  or  1832,  first  used  at  a  children's  Fourth, 
of  July  celebration  at  Park  Street  Church,  and 
made  a  national  hymn  without  my  planning  or 
seeking  for  such  distinction ;  because  the  people, 
unasked,  took  it  up  and  would  sing  it.* 

"  I  edited  The  Psalmist  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Baron  Stow,  which  was  brought  out  in  1843,  also 
the  Social  Psalmist,  the  same  or  the  next  year ; 
and  about  the  same  time  The  Lyric  Gems  —  for  the 
title  the  publishers  are  responsible,  not  I.  I 
wrote  largely  for  the  Missionary  Magazine  in  18S3, 
and  at  various  times,  with  considerable  frequency, 
since.  Few  magazines  of  a  literary  character 
have  been  published,,  whether  now  living  or  dead, 
which  have  not  had  more  or  less  aid  from  my 
pen.  The  Life  of  Mr.  Grafton  grew  out  of  my 
connection  with  the  parish  over  which  he  once 
presided  (1845).  My  poetical  contributions  to 
religious  and  secular  papers,  ordination  and  dedi- 
cation, and  anniversary  services,  have  been  nu- 
merous. I  have  read  anniversary  poems  three 
times  at  "Waterville  College,  twice  at  Providence, 
once  at  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Cambridge,  once  at 
Bowdoin,  at  the  Oread  in  Worcester,  at  Auburn- 
dale,  at  Andover,  etc.  I  have  also  contributed 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  to  the  Baptist  Jubilee — 
a  resume  of  our  progress  as  a  denomination  for 
fi fty  years.  I  have  also  contributed  two  or  more 
papers  to  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals,  besides  occasional 
sermons." 


COUNTRY,  'TIS  OP   THEE. 
I. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 


*  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  has  also  given  this  more  detailed  account 
of  its  composition,  in  a  lerter  to  George  Henry  Prebie,  U.  S  N 
dated  Boston,  Sept.  12,  1871  "In  the  year  1831,  Mr.  William 
C.  Woodbridge  returned  from  Europe,  bringing  a  quantity  of 
German  music-books,  which  he  passed  over  to  Lowell  Mason. 
Mr.  Mason,  with  whom  1  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  one  day 
turned  them  over  to  me,  knowing  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  German  works,  saying,  'Here,  I  can't  read  these, 
but  they  contain  goud  music,  which  I  should  he  glad  to  use. 
Turn  over  the  leaves,  and  if  you  find  anything  particularly 
good,  give  me  a  translation  or  imitation  of  it,  or  write  a  wholly 
original  song,  anything  so  I  can  lue  it.'  Accordingly,  one  lei- 
sure afternoon,  I  was  looking  over  the  books  and  fell  in  with 
the  tune  of  *  God  save  the  King,'  and  at  once  took  up  my  pen 
and  wrote  the  piece  in  question.  It  was  struck  out  at  a  sitting, 
without  the  slightest  idea  that  it  would  *ver  attain  the  popu- 
larity it  has  since  enjoyed.  I  think  it  was  written  in  the  town 
of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  February,  1832.  The  first  time 
it  was  sung  publicly,  was  at  a  children's  celebration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  at  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  I  think 
July  4, 1 832.  If  I  had  anticipated  the  future  of  i  t,  doubtless  I 
would  have  taken  more  pains  with  it.  Such  as  it  is,  I  am 
glad  to  have  contributed  this  little  to  the  cause  of  American 
freedom.*'  — Preble's  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  510-11. 
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My  native  country,  thec, 
Land  of  the  noble  free,  — 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 


Let  music  svell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees, 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 


Our  fathers*  God,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  I  sing ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God  our  King. 

**JOHN  S.  HART. 

JOHN  SEELT  HART,  LL.  D.,  who  has  had  a  large 
and  varied  experience  of  more  than  forty  years 
as  an  American  teacher,  and  in  that  period  has 
had  the  direct  training  of  over  seven  thousand 

Eupils  confided  to  his  care,  was  born  in  Stock- 
ridge,  Massachusetts,  January  28,  1810.  In 
his  infancy  his  parents  removed,  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  settled 
near  Wilkesbarre  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  thirteen.  He  was  fitted  at  the  Wilkesbarre 
Academy  for  an  entry  into  the  sophomore  class 
at  Princeton  in  1827,  and  three  years  later  he 
graduated  with  the  first  honors.  After  serving 
one  year  as  principal  of  Natchez  Academy, 
Mississippi,  and  two  years  as  tutor  in  his  alma 
mater,  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  at  Princeton  in  1834.  At  this  time 
lie  gave  special  attention  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
studying  the  latter  under  Addison  Alexander. 
The  Edgehill  School  at  Princeton  absorbed  his 
attention  from  1836  to  1841,  and  the  seventeen 
years  following  (1842-59)  he  served"  as  principal 
of  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  in  which 
period  he  brought  the  latter  institution  to  a 
high,  condition  of  scholarship  and  discipline. 

Dr.  Hart  began  to  write  for  publication  as 
early  as  his  twenty-fifth  year,  by  contributing 
to  the  Princeton  Emiew  a  series  of  articles,  at 
various  times,  -comprising  Jeitkyn  on  the  Atone- 
ment; The  English  Bible;  Tyndale's  New  Tes- 
tament; The  Revised  "Webster;  An  Argument 
for  Common  Schools;  Normal  Schools;  and 
The  English  Language.  In  connection  with  his 
professional  duties,  and  partly  in  aid  of  them, 
he  has  since  continued  to  give  no  little  time  to 
authorship,  particularly  in  the  latter  stages  of 
his  career,  but  mainly  in  the  two  lines  of  edu- 
cational and  religious  literature.  In  1844  he 
edited  The  Pennsylvania  Common  School  Jour- 
nal; The  Class  Book  of  Poetry,  and  The  Class 
Book  of  Prose;  and  in  1845-6  the  philological 
volume  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, during  the  absence  of  its  author,  Mr.  Hale, 


in  Europe.  His  first  original  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1847:  An  Essay  on  Spenser  and  the 
Fairy  Queen  (8  vo.,  p.  512),  which  reaened  a 
new  edition  in  1856.  From  January,  1849,  to 
July,  1851,  he  edited  Sartairts  Magazine,  An 
Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  1845 ;  an  English 
Grammar,  1845 ;  a  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology, 
1853;  Female  Prose  Writers  of  America^  1851, 
and  an  enlarged  edition,  1856,  besides  the  edit- 
ing of  some  eight  or  ten  literary  annuals,  are  to 
be  assigned  to  this  period. 

Dr.  Hart  spent  the  year  1860  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  At  that 
time  he  projected  the  Sunday  School  Times,  to 
the  publication  of  which  he  gave  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  thereafter  remained  its  senior  edi- 


tor^from  1862  to  the  spring  of  1871.  Duringthis 
period  of  nine  years  he  was  also  connected  with 
the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  bchool  at  Trenton, 
for  one  year  as  head  of  the  Model  Department, 
and  subsequently  as  principal  of  the  entire  in- 
stitution. In  1872  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Rhetoric  and  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  Princeton,  having  previously  de- 
livered several  courses  of  lectures  at  that  Col- 
lege on  English  Literature. 

For  some  years  the  press  of  educational  duties 
confined  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hart  to  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets and  minor  writings.  These  comprised: 
The  Bible  as  an  Education  Power  among  the 
Nations,  1862;  Mistakes  of  Educated  Men^  1862, 
an  essay  full  of  wise  hints  to  scholars  on  healtn 
of  brain  and  body;  Pennsylvania  Coal  and  its 
Carriers  ;  Thoughts  on  Sabbath  Schools^  1864; 
Counsels  for  the  School  Room;  The  Golden  Cen- 
ser; Thoughts  on  the  Lord?*  Prayer,  1864.  These 
were  succeeded  by  several  attractive  works  on 
practical  piety:  Th&  Sunday-School  Idea:  Its 
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Objects,  Organization,  etc.,  1860;  and  Removing 
Mountttim:  Life  Leszomfrom  the  Gozpeh,  18TO. 
A  series  of  educational  text-books,  compact  and 
very  clear  in  thought,  comprise  his  latest  publica- 
tions :  In  the  School  Room,  1868,  an  illustration  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  Manual  of 
Composition  and  JcLketorw,  and  Mrst  Logons  in 
Composition,  1870;  A  Manual  of  English  Lit- 
erature, 1872;  A  Manual  of  American  Litera- 
ture, 187S,  641  pages,  —  a  work  on  the  bio- 
graphic plan,  with  comparatively  few  extracts, 
having  some  new  data  about  minor  writers — A 
Short  Courw  in  Literature,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, 1873. 

If  gathered  into  book-form,  Dr.  Hart's  An- 
nual Keports  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School, 
and  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  pre- 
pared during  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  would 
make  up  a  half  dozen  more  volumes  of  five  hun- 
dred pages  each. 

**BABET  AS  AN  EBTTCATOB. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  all  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  training  the  young,  may  learn  import- 
ant lessons  from  the  example  of  the  late  Mr. 
Kmrey.  The  principles  on  which  the  horse  is  ren- 
dered obedient  and  docile  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  to  be  employed  in  the  government  of 
children,  or  of  men. 

Some  of  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Earey's  system, 
however,  wMoh  fe&ve  tieeft  prrblisfeeci,  are  liable  to 
mislead,  and  to  foster  a  mischievous  error.  His 
procedure  was  eminently  kind  and  gentle.  The 
flora©  became  fully  assured  that  no  harm  was  in- 
tended  towards  him.  This  conviction  is  essential 
to  success  ia  securing  a  perfect  and  willing  obe- 
dience, whether  from  brute  or  human.  But  the 
distinctness  with  which  this  feature  of  the  treat- 
ment was  brought  out  in  Mr.  Rarey's  exhibitions 
led  some  apparently  to  think  that  this  was  the 
main,  if  not  the  only  feature.  Kindness  alone,  how- 
ever, will  not  tame,  and  will  not  govern,  brutes  or 
men.  There  must  be  power.  There  must  be,  in 
the  mind  of  tbe  party  to  be  governed,  a  full  con- 
viction that  the  power  of  the  other  party  is  su- 
perior to  his  own.  —  that  there  is,  In  the  party 
claiming  obedience,  an  ample  reserve  of  power 
fully  adequate  to  enforce  the  claim.  The  more 
complete  this  conviction  is,  the  less  occasion  there 
will  be  for  the  exercise  of  the  power.  The  most 
headstrong  horse,  once  convinced  that  he  is  help- 
less in  this  contest  of  strength,  and  convinced  at 
the  same  time  that  Ms  master  is  his  friend,  may 
be  led  by  a  straw. 

Mr,  Karey  went  through  various  preliminary 
steps,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  the  horse 
acquainted  with  him,  and  to  prevent  fright  or 
panic.  But  obedience  was  not  claimed,  and  was 
not  given,  until  there  had  been  a  demonstration 
of  power — until  the  horse  was  convinced  that  the 
man  was  entirely  too  much  for  him.  By  a  very 
simple  adjustment  of  straps  to  the  forefeet  of  the 
animal,  he  became  perfectly  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  his  tamer.  The  struggle,  indeed,  was  some- 
times continued  for  a  good  while.  The  horse  put 
forth  his  prodigious  strength  to  the  utmost.  He  be- 
came almost  wild  at  the  perfect  ease  and  quietude 
with  which  all  his  efforts  were  baffled,  until  at 
length,  fully  satisfied  that  further  struggles  were 
ttseless,  he  made  a  complete  surrender,  and  lay 
down  as  peaceful  and  submissive  as  an  infant. 

This  point  is  of  some  importance.    I  do  not 


underrate  the  value  of  kindness  and  love  in  any 
system  of  government,  whether  in  the  household, 
the  school,  the  stable,  the  menagerie,  or  in  civil 
society.  But  love  is  not  the  basis  of  government. 
Obedience  is  yielded  to  authority,  and  authority- 
is  based  on  right  and  power.  The  child  who  com- 
plies with  his  father's  wishes,  only  because  a  dif- 
ferent coarse  would  make  his  father  grieve,  or 
give  his  mother  a  headache,  or  because  his  parents 
have  reasoned  with  him  and  shown  him  that  com- 
pliance is  for  his  good,  or  who  has  been  wheedled 
into  compliance  by  petty  bribes  and  promises,  has 
not  learned  that  doctrine  of  obedience  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  government, human  and  divine. 
God  has  given  the  parent  the  right  to  the  obedience 
of  his  children,  and  the  power  to  enforce  it.  That 
parent  has  failed  in  his  duty  who  has  not  trained 
his  child,  not  only  to  love  him,  but  to  obey  him, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  to  yield 
his  will  to  the  will  of  a  superior,  from  a  sense  of 
appointed  subordination  and  rightful  authority. 
This  sense  of  subordination  and  of  obedience  to 
appointed  and  rightful  authority,  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  civil  government,  and  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  first  and  chiefly  learned  is  in  the  house- 
hold. To  teach  this  is  a  main  end  of  the  parental 
relation.  The  parent  who  fails  to  leach  it,  fails 
to  give  his  child  the  first  element  of  good  citizen- 
ship, and  leaves  him  often  to  be  in  after-years  the 
victim  of  his  own  uncontrolled  passions  and  tem- 
pers. The  want  of  a  proper  exercise  of  parental 
authority  is,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  the  most 
prolific  source  of  those  frightful  disorders  that 
pervade  society,  and  that  threaten  to  rupture  the 
very  foundations  of  all  civil  government.  The 
feeling  of  reverence,  the  sense  of  a  respect  for 
authority,  the  consciousness  of  being  in  a  state 
of  subordination,  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  a 
thing  simply  because  it  is  commanded  by  some 
one  having  a  right  to- obedience  —  all  these  old- 
fashioned  notions  seem  to  be  dying  out  of  the 
minds  of  men  The  popular  cry  is  :  Don't  make 
your  children  fear  you;  govern  them  by  love; 
conquer  them  by  kindness;  treat  them  as  Mr. 
Earey  did  his  horses. 

.  I  protest  against  the  notion.  It  is  a  misconception 
of  Mr.  Rarey's  system,  and  it  is  not  the  true  basis 
for  government,  whether  for  brutes  or  men.  The 
doctrine  may  seem  harsh  in  these  dainty  times. 
But,  in  my  opinion/a  certain  degree  of  wholesome 
fear,  in  the  mind  of  a  child  towards  its  parent,  is 
essential,  and  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  very 
highest  love,  I  have  never  known  more  confiding, 
affectionate,  and  loving  children,  than  those  who 
not  only  regarded  their  parents  as  kind  benefac- 
tors and  sympathizing  friends,  but  who  looked  up 
to  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  reverence.  The 
fear  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  as  being  cast  out  by 
perfect  love,  is  quite  a  different  emotion.  It  is 
rather  a  slavish  fear,  a  feeling  of  dread  and  terror. 
It  sees  in  its  object  not  only  power  but  hostility. 
It  awakens  not  only  dread  but  hate.  The  child's 
fear,  on  the  contrary,  sees  power  united  with 
kindness.  It  obeys  the  one,  it  loves  the  other.  It 
is  the  exact  attitude  of  mind  to  which  Mr,  Rarey 
brought  the  horse  that  was  subjected  to  his  man- 
agement. 

**  CONVERSATION. 

To  converse  well  is  not  to  engross  the  conversa- 
tion. It  is  not  to  do  all  the  talking.  It  is  not 
necessarily  to  talk  with  very  great  brilliancy. 
A  man  may  talk  with  such  surpassing  power 
and  splendor  as  to  awe  the  rest  of  the  company 
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into  silence,  or  excite  their  envy,  and  so  produce 
a  chill  where  bis  aim  should  be  to  produce  warmth 
and  sunshine.  He  should  seek  the  art  of  making 
others  feel  quite  at  home  with  him,  so  that,  no 
matter  how  great  may  be  his  attainments  or  repu- 
tation, or  how  small  may  be  theirs,  they  find  it 
insensibly  just  as  natural  and  pleasant  talking  to 
him,  as  hearing  him  talk.  The  talent  for  conver- 
sation, indeed,  more  almost  than  anything  else  in 
life,  requires  infinite  tact  and  discretion.  It  re- 
quires one  to  have  most  varied  knowledge*  and  to 
have  it  at  instant  and  absolute  disposal,  so  that  he 
can  use  just  as  much,  or  just  as  little,  as  the  oc- 
casion demands.  It  requires  the  ability  to  pass 
instantly  and  with  ease  from  the  playful  to  the 
serious,  from  books  to  men,  from  the  mere  phrases 
of  courtesy  to  the  expressions  of  sentiment  and 
passion. 

The  mere  possession  of  knowledge  does  not  make 
a  good  talker.  The  most  learned  men  are  often 
the  very  dullest  in  society.  Their  learning  is  of 
no  more  use  in  ordinary  conversation,  than  is  the 
antiquated  lumber  stowed  away  in  your  grand- 
mother's garret.  Yet  these  men  of  learning  are 
the  very  ones  who  of  all  men  in  the  community 
have  it  most  in  their  power  to  redeem  conversa- 
tion from  its  too  common  insipidity.  Those  antique 
pieces  of  furniture,  if  only  cleared  a  little  of  the 
dust  and  cobwebs,  and  brought  down  from  their 
hiding-pinces  into  the  light  of  day,  might  add  a 
sober  dignity  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  life.  It 
needs,  however,  a  nice  sense  of  propriety  to  be 
able  in  general  conversation  to  use  one's  special 
professional  knowledge  so  as  not  to  be  offensive 
or  pedantic,  —  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
lecturing.  Yet  the  thing  may  be  done.  Every 
one  has  some  special  point  on  which  he  is  better 
informed  than  any  one  else  in  the  company.  The 
skillful  converser  is  one  who  can  both  use  his  own 
special  knowledge,  and  can  subsidize  equally  the 
several  specialities  of  his  companions,  to  the  com- 
mon pleasure  of  all,  —  who  can  do  this  without 
constraint,  without  apparent  effort,  an,d  in  ^uch  a 
manner  that  every  one  else  in  the  company  thinka 
Jiimself  acting  quite  spontaneously. 

WILLIAM  A.  "WHITEHEAB. 

WILLIAM  ADEE  "WHITEHEAD,  an  antiquarian 
scholar  who  has  contributed  some  valuable 
monographs  to  the  history  of  his  native  State, 
was  born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  February  19, 
1810.  He  attended  no  educational  institution  as 
a  pupil  after  he  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
entered  at  an  early  age  into  business  pursuits, 


serving  at  first  in  a  banking  institution,  and 
afterward  practicing  surveying.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  made  a  survey  of  the  island  of  Key 
"West,  -Florida,  and,  while  engaged  there  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  was  appointed  U.  S.  Collector 
of  Customs  at  that  place  in  1830.  He  held  that 
post  eight  years,  at  the  same  time  filling  several 
minor  offices.  He  removed  to  New  York  city 
in  18S8  and  became  $,  stock-broker.  From  1849 
to  1855  he  was  secretary,  and  from  1859  to  1871 


was  either  executive  agent  or  cashier  of  the 
New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Com- 
pany; during  the  intervening  years,  from  1855 
to  1859,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
and  Harlem  R.  B.  Company,  and  since  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  he  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey  at  Newark. 
Mr.  Whitehead  was  a  commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  at  Newark  from  1859  to  1871,  when  he 
became  president,  for  one  year,  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education.  He  was  appointed  a  trus- 
tee of  the  State  Normal  School  in  1862,  and 
was  chosen  its  president  on  the  death  of  Hon. 
Richard  S.  Field,  nine  years  later.  He  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  is  now 

E resident  of  the  Newark  Library  Association, 
ince  the  organization  of  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society,  in  1845,  he  has  been  its  corre- 
sponding secretary.  He  is  a  member  of  the  His- 
torical Societies  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania,  and  Long  Island,  as  well  as 
the  New  York  Biographical  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  the  Massachusetts  His- 
toric-Genealogical Society,  and  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in. 
the  last  two  being  one  of  the  honorary  vice- 
presidents. 

Mr.  "Whitehead  contributed  various  articles  to 
the  newspapers  at  Key  West  prior  to  1838.  In 
the  latter  year,  he  printed  a  series  of  "Letters 
from  Cuba"  in  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser; 
and  for  over  thirty  years  past  he  has  furnished 
numerous  articles  to  its  columns,  on-historical, 
literary  and  social  subjects,  including  an  un- 
broken series  of  monthly  reports  of  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  from  May,  1848,  to  the 
present  time.  His  chief  writings  comprise: 
East  Jersey  under  the  Proprietary  Governments^ 
printed  by  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  as 
volume  i.  of  their  Collections,  1846;  Biographical 
Sketch  of  William  Franklin,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  1763  to  1776,  1848;  Robbery  of  the 
Treasury  of  East  Jersey  in  1768,  a  paper  printed 
in  their  Proceedings,  1850-1 :  Papers  of  Lewis 
Morris,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  from  1738  to 
1746,  edited  with  a  memoir  and  notes,  Collec- 
tions, vol.  iv.,  1852;  Contributions  to  the  Early 
History  of  Perth  Amboy  and  Adjoining  Country, 
with  Sketches  of  Men  and  Events  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  Provincial  Era,  1856;  a  paper  On 
the  Appointment  of  Nathaniel  Jones  as  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Jersey  in  1759,  Proceedings, 
1857;  An  Analytical  Index  to  the  Colonial 
Documents  of  New  Jersey  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  in  England,  edited,  with  large  additions 
of  original  matter,  Collections,  vol.  v.,  1858;  a 
brief  paper  On  the  Facts  connected  with  the 
Origin,  Practice  and  Prohibition  of  Female  Suf- 
frage in  New  Jersey,  Proceedings,  1858;  The 
Circumstance*  leading  to  the  Estalluhment,  in 
1769,  of  the  Northern  Boundary  Line  between 
New  Jersey  and  New  YorJc,  Proceedings,  1859 ; 
Records  of  the  Town  of  Newark,  from  its  Settle- 
ment in  1666  to  its  Incorporation  <is  a  City  in 
1836,  edited  in  part,  Collections,  voL  vi.,  1864; 
Historical  Memoir  on  the  Circumstances  leading 
to,  and  connected  with,  the  Settlement  ofNewarlc, 
on  the  Bi-centennial  Public  Celebration  of  tTie 
event,  Supplement  to  Collections^  vol.  vL,  1866; 
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The  Eastern  Boundary  of  New  Jersey :  Review  of 
the  Hon.  John  Cochrane^s  Paper  on  the  Waters  of 
East  Jersey,  Proceedings,  1866;  A  Review  of 
some  of  the  Circumstances  connected  with  the  Set- 
tlement of  Elizabeth,  Ifew  Jersey,  Proceedings, 
1869,  With  some  exceptions,  these  articles  were 
read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society; 
and  all  the  volumes  of  their  Proceedings  have 
been  edited  by  Mr.  Whitehead.  He  has  also 
written,  besides  some  minor  contributions  to 
reviews  and  magazines;  What  is  the  Warship 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  f  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Episcopalian  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  reprinted  by  the  Evangelical  Knowl- 
edge Society  as  one  of  its  publications. 

**  GEORGE  SHARSWOOD, 
A  LEAENTO  and  eminent  jurist  of  the  age,  is  a 
native  and  resident  of  Philadelphia.  "He  was 
born  July  7, 1810.  His  ancestor,  George  Shars- 
wood, an  English  emigrant,  settled  in  New 
London,  Connecticut,  ab^ut  1665.  His  great- 
grandfather, George  Sharswood,  who  was  born 
at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  in  1696,  removed  to 
Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  died  there  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year.  His  grandfather,  James 
Sharswood,  who  was  born  March  24, 1747-8,  old 
style,  was  engaged  as  a  captain  of  a  company 
of  u  associators "  in  the  brilliant  movement 
against  Trenton  In  December,  1776.  As  he 
was  yet  suffering  from  serious  injuries  received 
by  &  Ml  the  year  previous,  the  exposures  of  a 
winter's  campaign  soon  disabled  him  for  active 
service.  1^1804  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  five  years  later  he  declined 
a  commission  as  Associate  Judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  He  was  the  author  of  various  arti- 
cles adverse  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  published  in  the  Aurora  in  1817, 
under  the  signature  of  "Nestor,71  and  after- 
wards collected  in  pamphlet  form.*  His  last 
care  was  the  education  of  his  grandson,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  father,  George, 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
This  grand-parent  died  September  14,  1836,  in 
Ms  eighty-ninth  year. 

George  Sharswood  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1828.  He  studied 
law  with  the  late  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  Philadelphia  bar 
September  5,  1831.  Six  years  later,  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  State, 
and  that  service  was  followed  by  a  term  of 
three  years  in  the  Select  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1841  and  1842,  he  was  again  sent  to 
the  legislature.  The  main  labors  of  his  life, 
however,  have  been  connected  with  the  bench, 
which  he  has  adorned  by  Ms  abilities,  scholar- 
ship, and  impartial  spirit.  He  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Philadelphia, 
April  8,  1845,  and  its  President  in  February, 
1848.  Two  popular  re-elections  to  that  respon- 
sible position,  in  October  1851  and  1861,  at- 
tested the  public  confidence  and  favor.  He  be- 
came Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  April  9, 1850,  and  discharged  the 

*  The  Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphia™  Now  Deceased,  Col- 
lected from  Original  and  Authentic  Sources,  by  Henry  Simp- 
son, 1869;  Article,  James  Sharswood,  pp.  882-6. 


duties  for  eighteen  years,  till  his  resignation, 
April  30,  1868.  The  latter  act,  as  well  as  his 
retirement  from  the  District  Cosrt  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  resulted  from  his  election  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  October,  1867,  which  position  he  still 
occupies.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  the  City 
of  Itfew  York,  and  also  by  Columbia  College. 

Judge  Sharswood  is  the  author  of  three 
original  treatises  on  legal  science  and  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  which  have  been  accepted  as  stand- 
ards in  their  respective  departments.  His  essay 
on  Professional  Ethics :  a  Compend  of  Lectures 
on  the  Aims  and  Duties  of  the  Profession  of 
the  Zaw?,.was  issued  in  1854,  and  new  editions 
were  prepared  in  1860  and  1869.  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Commercial  Law  followed  in  1856,  and 
Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Law  in 
1870.  He  has  also  edited  a  number  of  profes- 
sional treatises,  which  have  been  accorded  the 
same  high  favor.  These  comprise:  Roscoe^s 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Criminal 
Gases,  various  American  editions  since  1836 ; 
Russell  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  1836,  etc. ; 
Leigh?s  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prim, 
1838;  Stephens'  Law  of  Nisi  Prius  Evidence  in 
Gitil  Actions,  and  Arbitrations  and  Awards, 
1844;  Bales'  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promis- 
sory Notes,  Bank  Notes,  etc.,  1853 ;  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  with 
Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  1859 ;  the 
standard  American  edition;  Smithes  Lectures 
on  the  Law  of  Contracts,  1856;  Starts  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  1860; 
English  Common  Law  Reports,  vols.  66  to  90 ; 
and  a  continuation  of  Story^s  Public  and  Gene- 
ral Statutes  passed  l>y  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  from  1828  to  1846,  vols.  iv.  and  v. ;  and 
Tudor1  s  Leading  Cases  on  Mercantile  and  Mari- 
time Law,  with  American  Notes  and  References* 
1873. 

**  THADDEUS   NORRIS, 

A  FATTVE  of  "Warrenton,  Virginia,  was  born 
August  15,  1811.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia 
in  1829,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 
From  his  boyhood  an  ardent  lover  of  angling, 
he  was  in  after  years  weH  known  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits,  haunts,  and  instincts  of 
fishes,  and  for  his  skill  as  a  fly-fisher,  as  he 
spent  a  greater  part  of  his  summers  on  the  fine 
trout  streams  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  northern  portion  of  ISTew  York. 

When  over  fifty  years  of  age,  Mr.  IsTorris 
entertained  the  notion  of  writing  a  book  on  the 
natural  history  of  what,  in  sportsmen's  phrase, 
are  termed  the  "game  fish"  of  our  country, 
and  the  most  approved  modes  of  angling  for 
them.  He  began  the  task  in  185T,  and  after 
•throwing  aside  Ms  pages  of  manuscript  more 
than  once — for  he  -wrote  during  his  leisure 
hours,  and  with  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  sports- 
man than  the  ambition  of  an  author; — he 
recommenced  his  work  in  1862,  at  tfce  earnest 
solicitation  of  some  old  angling  associates.  Col- 
lecting the  articles  he  had  written,  and  prepar- 
ing his  illustrations,  he  published  his  book,  an 
octavo  of  six  hundred  pages,  with  eighty 
engravings,  in  1864.  It  was  entitled:  The 
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American  Anglers  Book;  Embracing  t7t&  Natu- 
ral History  of  Sporting  Fish,  and  the  Art  of 
taking  them;  with  Instructions  in  Fly-fishing, 
Fly-making,  and,  Rod-malting,  atid  Directions 
for  Fish  Breeding  ;  to  which  is  appended  Dies 
Piscatorics,  describing  noted  fishing  places,  and 
the  pleasure  of  solitary  fly -fishing.  Its  happy 
vignettes  and  tail-pieces  were  drawn  by  a 
brother  angler,  Mr.  Walter  Brown,  of  Xew 
York.  It  won  the  favor  of  educated  and  ama- 
teur anglers,  so  that  a  second  edition  was 
needed  within  six  months.  Indeed,  its  "Dies 
Piscatorise"  (days  of  fishing)  have  the  racy 
flavor  of  old  Izaak  Walton. 


Mr.  Korris  has  also  made  occasional  contri- 
butions to  a  number  of  the  leading  weeklies  and 
monthlies,  and  has  prepared  one  other  illus- 
trated work,  which  has  been  accepted  as  a 
standard :  American  Fish  Culture ;  Embracing 
all  the  Details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and  Bearing 
of  Trout,  the  Culture  of  Salmon,  Shad,  and  other 
Mshes.  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia ;  Samp- 
son Low,  Son  &  Co.,  London,  1868 ;  pp.  304 

**TBOFT  PLY-FISHING  —  PBOM  TEE  AMEBICAIT  AKGLBB*S 
BOOK. 

But  of  all  places  commend  me  in  the  still  of  the 
evening  to  the  long,  placid  pool,  shallow  on  one 
side,  with  deeper  water  and  an  abrupt  overhang- 
ing bank  opposite.  Where  the  sun  has  shone  all 
day,  "and  legions  of  ephemera  sported  in  its 
declining  rays;  the  bloom  of  the  rye  or  clover 
scenting  the  air  from  the  adjoining  field!  Now 
light  a  fresh  pipe,  and  put  on  a  pale  Ginger 
Hackle  for  a  tail  fly,  and  a  little  white-winged 
Coachman  for  a  dropper.  Then  wade  in  cau- 
tionsly — move  like  a  shadow  —  don't  make  a  rip- 
ple. Cast  slowly ;  long,  light ;  let  your  stretcher 
sink  a  little.  There,  he  has  taken  the  Ginger — 
lead  him  around  gently  to  the  shallow  side  as  you 
reel  him  in,  but  don't  move  from  your  position — 
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let  him  tug  awhile,  put  your  net  under  him,  break 
his  neck  and  slip  him  into  your  creel.  Draw  your 
line  through  the  rings  —  cast  again  ;  another,  and 
another.  Keep  on  until  you  can  see  only  the 
ripple  made  by  your  fly ;  or  know  when  it  falls  by 
the  slight  tremor  it  imparts  through  the  whole 
line  down  to  your  hand — until  the  whip-poor-will 
begins  his  evening  song,  and  the  little  water-frog 
tweets  in  the  grass  close  by.  Not  till  then  is  it 
time  to  go  home. 

If  you  have  dined  on  the  stream,  it  may  be  that 
the  trout  you  roasted  were  too  highly  seasoned, 
and  you  are  thirsty ;  if  so,  stop  at  the  old  spring 
by  the  road-side. 
*  *  •*  *  *  *  * 

And  so  my  friend  asked  me  if  it  was  not  very 
lonesome,  fishing  by  myself.  Why,  these  little 
people  of  the  woods  are  much  better  company 
than  folks  who  continually  bore  you  with  the 
weather,  and  the  state  of  their  stomachs  or  livers, 
and  what  they  ate  for  breakfast,  or  the  price  of 
gold,  or  the  stock-market;  when  you  have  forgot- 
ten whether  you  have  a  liver  or  not,  and  don't 
care  the  toss  of  a  penny  what  the  price  of  gold  is  ; 
or  whether  "  Reading "  is  up  or  down."  Lone- 
some I  —  It  was  only  just  now  the  red  squirrel 
came  down  the  limb  of  that  birch,  whisking  his 
bushy  tail,  and  chattering  almost  in  my  face. 
The  mink,  as  he  snuffed  the  fish-tainted  air  from 
my  old  creel,  came  out  from  his  hole  amongst  the 
rocks  and  ran  along  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  Did 
he  take  my  old  coat  to  be  a  part  of  this  rock,  cov- 
ered with  lichens  and  gray  mosses?  I  recollect 
once,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  evening,  a  doe  with 
her  fawns  came  down  to  the  stream  to  drink ;  I 
had  the  wind  of  her,  and  could  see  into  her  great 
motherly  eyes  as  she  raised  her  head.  A  moment 
since  the  noisy  king-fisher  poised  himself  on  the 
dead  branch  of  the  hemlock,  over  my  left  shoulder, 
as  if  he  would  peep  into  the  hole  of  my  fish- 
basket.  The  little  warbler  sang  in  the  alders  close 
by  my  old  felt  hat,  as  if  he  would  burst  liis  swell- 
ing throat  with  his  loud  glad  song.  Did  either  of 
them  know  that  I  am  of  a  race  whose  first  impulse 
is  to  throw  a  stone  or  shoot  a  gun  at  them?  And 
the  sparrow-hawk  on  that  leafless  spray  extend- 
ing over  the  water,  sitting  there  as  grave  and  dig- 
nified as  a  bank  president  when  you  ask  him  for 
a  discount ;  is  he  aware  that  I  can  tap  him  on  the 
head  with  the  tip  of  my  rod  ?  —  These  are  some  of 
the  simple  incidents  on  the  stream,  which  after- 
wards awaken  memories, 

**  That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Cull  to  us  to  pause  and  listen, 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike. 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken." 

But  I  must  start  for  the  open  water  below  — 
What  a  glorious  haze  there  is  just  now,  arid  how 
demurely  the  world's  great  eye  peeps  through  it  I 
Trout  are  not  very  shy  though,  before  the  middle 
of  May,  even  when  the  sun  is  bright.  I  have 
sometimes  "taken  my  best  fish  at  high  noon,  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  —  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  horse- 
fly, though  it  is  only  "a  wee  short  hour  ayont  the 
twal."  So  I  '11  unsling  my  creel  by  that  big  syca- 
more, and  build  my  fire  in  the  hollow  of  it  for  a 
trout-roast.  If  I  burn  the  tree  down,  there  will 
be  no  action  for  trespass  in  a  wooden  country  like 
this. 

What  boys  are  those  crossing  the  foot-log  ?  I  *U 
press  them  into  my  service  for  awhile,  and  make 
them  bring  wood  for  my  fire.  I  know  them  now ; 
the  larger  one  has  cause  to  remember  me  "  with 
tears  of  gratitude,"  for  I  bestowed  on  Mm  last 
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summer  a  score  of  old  flies,  a  used-up  leader,  and 
a  limp  old  rod.  He  offered  me  the  liberal  sum  of 
two  shillings  for  the  very  implement  I  have  in  my 
hand  now ;  and  to  buy  three  flies  from  me  at  four 
cents  apiece. — Halloo,  Paul!  what  have  you  done 
-with  the  rod  I  gave  you  —  caught  many  Trout 
with  it  this  season  ?  Come  over  the  creek,  you 
and  your  brother,  and  get  me  some  dry  wood,  and 
gather  a  handful  or  two  of  the  furze  from  that  old 
birch  to  light  it  with.  I  'II  give  you  a  pair  of 
flies — real  gay  ones. 

**KOAH  FOBTER, 

THE  President  of  Tale  College,  who  Is  recog- 
nized, as  one  of  the  ablest  modern  writers  on 
Psychology,  is  the  son  of  Retr.  Koah  Porter, 
who  died  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1866, 
after  a  ministry  of  fifty-live  years.  In  1811,  the 
former  was  born  at  Farmington.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
in  1846  he  was  appointed  its  Clark  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics.  ^  His  early 
writings  embrace  a  Historical  Discourse  at 
Farmington,  November  4, 1840,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  that  ancient  town ;  and 
a  small  volume,  printed  in  1851,  entitled  The 
Sducutwnal  System*  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits 
Compared. 

On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Prof.  Na- 
thaniel W.  Taylor,  D.  D,,  in  1858,  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  professorship  of  Systematic 
Theology,  which  he  discharged  till  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Harris  to  that  respon- 
sible position,  seven  years  later.* 

Professor  Porter,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
(Jhaimcey  A.  Goodrich  in  1860,  was  called  to 
the  chief  editorship  of  the  revision  of  Noah 
Webster's  Dictionary;  and  he  exercised  a  vigi- 
lant oversight  over  the  preparation  of  the 
edition  of  1864.  Years  previously,  he  had 
**  communicated  in  writing  his  views  of  the 
changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  the  matter 
and  form  of  the  Dictionary;  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  these  views.  Professor  Goodrich 
had  earnestly  solicited  him  to  undertake  the  en- 
tire responsibility  and  direction  of  the  work. 
When  tRe  proposal  was  renewed  by  the  propm 
etors  of  the  copyright  and  by  the  family  of  Dr. 
Webster,  it  could  not  easily  be  declined;  for  it 
was  enforced  by  considerations  of  affection  and 
of  duty  both  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  But 
the  service  was  assumed  by  him  with  great  re- 
luctance, as  being  foreign  to  his  special  studies, 
and  incompatible  with  very  pressing  occupa- 
tions.1^ 

The  greatest  of  his  works,  The  Human  Intel-" 
lect:  with  an  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and 
the  Kuman  Sou^  was  published  in  1868  (8vo, 
pp.  673).  As  a  contribution  to  an  intricate  de- 
partment of  mental  scieace,  it  is  unsurpassed 
for  its  clearness  of  thought,  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship, and  sound  judicial  decisions.  "The  phil- 
osophy taught  in  this  volume,"  states  its  exact 
prefatory  words,  uis  pronounced  and  positive 
in  the  spiritual  and  theistic  direction,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  materialistic  and  anti-theistic 
tendency  which  is  so  earnestly  defended  by  its 
advocates  as  alone  worthy  to  be  called  scientific. 

*  Ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  90. 
-  f  Pr&iace  to  Webster^  Dic^ouaiy,  edition  1864*  p.  IT. 


The  author,  though  earnest  in  his  own  opinions, 
has  aimed  to  adhere  most  rigidly  to  the  methods 
of  tme  science,  and  to  employ  no  arguments 
which  he  did  not  believe  would  endure  the 
severest  scrutiny."  An  abridgment,  entitled 
JBlements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  was  pre- 
pared fn  1870,  as  a  text-book  for  students. 

Besides  contributions  to  the  Reviews  and 
to  religious  periodicals,  he  has  also  written  a 
critical  and  suggestive  volume  on  Books  and, 
Reading:  What  Books  Shall  I  Read?  And  Sow 
Shall  I  Read  Them  f  1870 ;  American  Colleges 
and  the  American  Public;  and  Sciences  of  Na- 
ture vs.  Science  of  Man.  His  address  at  his 
inauguration  into  the  presidency  of  Yale  College 
in  October,  1871,  was  a  masterly  analysis  of 
The  Higher  Education,  as  adapted  to  and  re- 
quired *by  the  present  generation.  Having 
shown  the  need  of  a  more  consummate  culture 
than  collegiate  graduates  have  yet  attained,  he 
sketched,  in  some  forcible  sentences,  the  efforts 
making  by  Yale  towards  that  ideal — not  by  pro- 
viding u  university  studies  for  undergraduate 
students,"  but  by  making  its  "undergraduate 
departments  preparatory  for  university  classes 
and  schools." 

**OEORGE  WASHIKGTO^  LIGHT, 

A  PRINTER  and  publisher  of  Boston,  was  born 
in  Portland,  Maine,  January  21,  1809,  and  died 
at  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  January,  27,  1868, 
aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  began  to  learn  hia 
trade  at  Portland,  and  finished  it  at  Boston, 
where,  at  an  early  age,  he  established  himself  in 
the  printing  business,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  bookselling.  In  1829,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  quarto  weekly  paper  called  The 
J^say'ist.  This  periodical,  which*  he  edited  with 
ability,  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
young  writers,  and  to  the  elevation  of  character 
in  young  men.  In  its  original  form,  it  was  issued 
nearly  two  years,  and  was  then  changed  to  a 
monthly  octavo  magazine  which  reached  its 
twelfth  number.  Many  who  have  since  gained  a 
reputation  as  writers  contributed  to  its  pages.  He 
afterwards  edited  and  published  The  Young  Me- 
chanic and  The  Young  Merchant,  two  monthlies. 
In  1851  a  small  volume  of  his  poetry  was  printed 
at  Boston,  under  the  title  o>iKe&p  Cool,  Go  Ahead, 
and  a  F&w  Other  Poems,  18mo.,  pp.  35.  His 
poetry  is  said  to  be  highly  finished,  and  to 
abound  in  pleasant  satire  and  practical  maxims 
of  sterling  value.  "The  verses  are  of  that 
manly,  hopeful,  animating  kind,  which  is  good 
to  have  sounding,  like  stirring  music,  in  the  ear, 
bracing  the  nerves,  quickening  the  step,  and 
helping  one  to  face  trial  all  the  more  cheer- 
fully."* 

**  SYLVESTER  BI^ACKMORE  BECKETT, 
AHATIVE  of  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  was  born 
in  May,  1812,  has  followed  the  trade  of  a  printer 
in  that  city.  In  1846,  he  edited  with  his  friend, 
Daniel  0.  Colesworthy,  the  Portland  Umpire,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  by  John  Edwards. 
He  .published,  in  1860,  in  a  volume  of  336  pages, 
Hester,  the  Bride  of  the  Island,  a  poem.  In  1 870, 
he  made  a  European  tour,  during  which  he  cor- 

*  The  Boston  Christian  Register. 
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responded  regularly  with  the  Portland  news- 
papers, and  these  letters  were  favorably  re- 
ceived. 

**  JEREMIAH  COLBITBK, 

ONE  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Numismatic 
Society,  and  of  the  Prince  Society  for  "Mutual 
Publication,  was  bora  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
January  12,  1815.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
began  to  form  a  collection  of  coins,  which  was 
at  first,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  Subsequently,  without  abandoning 
his  former  pursuit,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
minerals  and  shells,  and  lastly  to  books, 'auto- 
graphs, manuscripts,  portraits  and  engravings 
relating  to  America,  including  colonial  and  con- 
tinental money,  supplemented  by  the  early  and 
recent  issues  of  paper  tokens,  from  one  penny 
upwards.  At  the  suggestion  of  Joseph  G. 
Morris  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  lost  at  sea  in 
the  steamer  "Arctic  "  on  her  passage  to  Liver- 
pool in  1840,  he  began  a  collection  of  bank  notes, 
including  those  of  broken  banks  and  the  counter- 
feit bills  of  the  period,  his  friend  believing  the 
day  to  be  not  far  distant  when,  paper  money 
would  be  among  the  things  of  the  past,  or  at 
least  of  great  rarity. 

When  TheHistoricalMagazine^WBB  commenced 
in  1837,  Mr.  Colbura,  at  the  request  of  the  editor, 
Mr.  Dean,  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on 
American  coins  and  coinage,  which  were  fol- 
lowed for  several  years  by  short  articles  on 
these  subjects  in  the  department  of  "Notes  and 
Queries."  At  various  times,  and  to  a  num- 
ber of  historical  publications,  lie  has  communi- 
cated copies  of  valuable  documents  in  his  pos- 
session, many  of  which  contained  important 
facts  relating  to  the  period  of  the  American 
Eevolution.  In  186$,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev. 
Elias  Nason,  then  editor  of  the  Historical  and 
Genealogical  22^&fert  and  other  fellow-members 
of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  So- 
ciety, he  commenced  the  compilation  of  a  cata- 
logue of  works  on  the  local* history  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  published  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  Register,  and  was  subsequently 
issued  in  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  119  pages, 
under  the  title  of  Bibliography  of  the  Local  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  It  is  Mr.  Colburn's  in- 
tention that  this  work,  which  has  been  a  great 
aid  to  those  investigating  the  history  of  that 
State  and  its  several  towns,  shall  be  reissued 
with  a  greatly  extended  list  of  titles,  and  be 
brought  down  tQ  the  time  of  publication. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Prince  Society 
far  printing  historical  works,  in  185&  Mr.  Ool- 
bum  was  chosen  one  of  the  Council.  From 
1863-73,  he  held  the  office  of  treasurer.  The 
second  work  issued  by  the  Society,  Wood's  New 
MnglanePs  Prospect,  reprinted  from  the  original 
edition  of  1634^  was  edited  by  him. 

He  was  one  "of  the  founders  of  the  Boston 
Numismatic  Society,  formed  in  1860,  and  was 
chosen  vice-president  and  curator.  On  the 
resignation  of  its  first  president,  Dr.  "Winslow 
Lewis,  in  1865,  he  succeeded  him  as  president, 
and  still  holds  that  position.  In  April,  1871,  the 
Society  assumed  the  publication  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  Mr.  Colburn  be- 
came one  of  its  associate  editors.  The  Journal^ 


which  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  editors  and 
the  Society,  and  has  been  received  with  marked 
favor. 

Mr.  Colburn  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in 
1869,  from  Williams  College.  For  the  past 
twelve  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
library  committee  of  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Society,. 

**  WILLIAM  HENBY  BUELEIGH, 
A  UDTEAL  descendant  of  William  Bradford,  the 
second  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  son 
of  Rinaldo  Burleigh,  a  classical  teacher  of  repu- 
tation, was  born  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut, 
February  2,  1812.  As  a  boy,  he  was  shy  and 
sensitive,  yet  gifted  with  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  merry  spirits,  and  addicted  to  verse-making. 
In  early  manhood  he  became  an  advocate  of 
reforms  then  unpopular,  and  an  acceptable  lec- 
turer on  behalf  of  temperance  and  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  lie  removed  to  Pittsburg  in. 
1837,  where  he  published  the  Christian  Witness, 
and  afterwards  the  Temperance  Banner.  Six 
years  later,  he  was  invited  to  Hartford  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Connecticut  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  assumed  editorial  charge 
of  its  organ,  the  Christian  Freeman,  which, 
soon  became  the  Charter  Oak.  His  able  ser- 
vices in  that  position  led  the  Hon.  Francis  Gil- 
lette, in  later  years,  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his 
character  and  life,  in  the  Hartford  Evening 
Post:  "As  a-  writer,  speaker,  editor,  poet,  re- 
former, friend,  and  associate,  it  was  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best 
and  esteemed  him  most  truly,  that  he  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  his  generation."  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance 
Society,  as  lecturer,  editor,  and  corresponding 
secretary,  in  1849,  and  continued  therein  five 
years,  conducting  during  part  of  this  time  the 
Prohibitionist  at  Albany.  In  1855  his  limited 
income  was  enlarged  by  an  unsolicited  appoint- 
ment as  Harbor  Master  of  New  York,  which 
post  he  held  for  one  term.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  Board  of  Port 
Wardens  till  the  year  previous  to  his  death, 
as  well  as  a  correspondent  of  several  news- 
papers, and  a  hard-working  writer.  A  succes- 
sion of  epileptic  attacks  shattered  Ms  'health, 
and  he  died  on  March  18,  1871.  The  record  of 
his  modest,  toilsome,  and  upright  career,  is 
fitly  told  in  a  memoir  by  his  widow,  a  repre- 
sentative lady  in  the  "Woman's  Rights  Re- 
form." In  1871  appeared  Poems  ly  William 
H.  Burleigh,  with  a,  Sketch  of  his  Life,  ~by  Oelia 
Burleigh.  His  poetry,  animated  by  a  deep  love  * 
of  nature,  and  a  profound  desire  to  uphold 
truth  and  justice,  gives  him  a  place  with  our 
first  minor  poets.  The  poems  are  grouped 
under  various  headings,  such  as.  Voices  of  the 
Years  ;  Songs  of  Love  and  Home  ;  With  Nature; 
Songs  of  Freedom  and  Fatherland  ;  Faith  and 
Aspiration. 


Hey  diddle  diddU  !  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  I 
Find  me  a  Seer  to  read  life's  riddle  1 
The  sable  crows  fly  over  the  river  —- 
Caw!  caw  I  caw! 
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And  their  glossy  wings  in  the  sunlight  quiver, 

Evermore  to  their  Caw  I  caw  I 
As  they  wheel  and  sink,  or  soar  and  turn; 
But  the  wisest  man  cannot  discern 
Of  their  life  and  motion  the  hidden  laws, 
The  why  they  fiy,  or  the  cause  of  their  caws. 

Hey  diddle  diddle!  th"e  cat  and  the  fiddle' 

Nature  herself  u  an  unffue*$ed  riddle ! 

On  the  warm  hill-side  the  grass  grows  greenly 
"While  the  showers  of  the  May-time  failj 

And  the  yellow  dandelions  throw 

O'er  the  meadows  broad  a  golden  glow; 

But  you  cannot  tell,  for  you  do  not  know, 

How  the  buds  are  born,  or  the  grasses  grow, 
Or  why  by  the  f-tilly  brook  the  lily, 
Stately  and  tall,  looks  over  them  all, 

With  ae  regal  pride,  serenely,  queenly, 

That  says  as  plainly  as  words  can  say, 
"  I  am  queen  of  all  the  flowers  of  May, 
And  by  right  of  queenship,  willy  nilly, 
Over  them  all  assert  my  sway  ! '" 

ffey  diddle  diddle!  the  cat  and  the  fiddle! 
Man  and  his  motives  are  all  a  riddle  I 
IE  the  human  heart,  that  wondrous  thing, 
Moved  by  many  a  hidden  spring 

To  the  noblest  good  or  the  meanest  ill, 
What  passions  fierce  or  dark  are  born,  — 
Love  and  hatet  and  fear  and  scorn,  — 

To  lord  it  over  the  mighty  will, 
And  in ak 3  their  parent  the,  veriest  slave 
That  ever  crawled  to  a  vassal  grave! 
Ton  may  trace  their  truck  by  the  gloom  or  glow 
That  over  the  path  of  life  they  throw ; 
Bat  whence  they  come,  or  whither  they  go, 
You  cannot  tell,  for  you  do  not  know ! 

Hey  diddle  diddle!  the  cat  and  the  fiddle! 

The  heart  u  a  wonder  and  life  it  a  riddle  ! 

Alas!  how  little  we  know  about 

The  world  within  or  the  world  without! 

From  the  sentinel  soul  to  the  lifeless  clod 

We  can  only  see  they  are  very  odd. 

Marvel  and  question  and  search  may  we, 

But  the  credo  ever  ends  in  doubt; 

And  we  turn  from  the  Now  to  the  dread  To  Be, 

Baffled  ever  by  all  we  see  - 

Mystery  within  mystery. 

Hey  diddle  diddle!  the  cat  and  the  fiddle! 
The  soul  is  a  riddle  involved  in  a  riddle  J 
Then,  mortal,  rest  your  wenry  brain, 
Since  all  your  cudgelings  are  in  vain, 
And  know  that  the  best  philosophy  yet 
Begins  with  "  Don't"  and  ends  with  "  Fret!  " 
Beginning,  middle,  and  end — " Don't  fret!  " 
Death  will  make  the  mystery  plain, 

And  all  that  is  dark  in  a  clear  light  set; 

And  death  is  certain  :  so.  dorit  fret! 

Fussing  and  fuming  disturb  the  brain, 
And  dash  with  acid  the  lacteal  flow 
Of  human  kindness,  till,  ere  you  know, 
A  ponderous  cheese  usurps  the  breast, 
Nightmare-y  and  heavy  and  Dutch  at  best. 

Let  the  sable  crows  fly  over  the  river, 

Caw  I  caw  /  caw  I 
Let  the  grasses  grow  and  the  flowers  bloom  ever 

Obedient  to  an  unknown  law; 
And  love  and  hate,  and  wrath  and  fear, 
Fulfil  their  mission  a  few  days  kere, 
Till  their  force  is  spent,  or  their  work  is  done, 
Till  we  are  cold  in  the  dark,  damp  mould, 
Till  the  song  is  sung  and  the  tale  is  told, 
And  the  secret  of  life  in  death  is  won  ! 
Hey  diddle  diddle!  the  cat  and  the  fiddle! 
Death  only  —  the  Seer  —  can  read  life's  riddle. 


** ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

O,  sorely  tried,  yet  true  in  every  trial  t 
With  the  sad  burden  of  a  nation's  fate 
Laid  on  thy  heart,  not  crushed   beneath  the 

weight,' 

But  with  new  strength  endued  and  self-denial, 
And  serene  patience —  worthiest  thou  to  mate 
With  the  dear  Pater  Patrise!    Henceforth  Fame 
Keeps  for  thy  guerdon  a  still  prouder  name, 
Which  a  great  people,  saved  from  treason's  hate 
And  from  the  curse  which  gave  that  treason  birth, 
Shall  shout  exultant  to  the  populous  earth — 
Salvator  Pat  rise!     So  thy  name  shall  be 
The  glorious  synonym  of  faith  sublime, 
A  power  and  impulse  to  the  after-time, 
A  household  word  wherever  man  is  free ! 
May  19th,  1862. 

**  JAMES  W.  BALE, 

THE  author  of  several  "works  on  Baptism  that 
are  generally  .accepted  as  authorities,  was  born 
at  CantwelPs  Bridge  (now  Odessa),  Newcastle 
county,  Delaware,  October  16,  1812.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  the 
Valedictorian  of  his  class,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, lie  then  became  a  student  of  law  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ingersoll,  but  soon 


James  W.  Dale. 

abandoned  that  profession  for  the  Gospel  min- 
istry. His  theological  studies  were  pursued  at 
Andover,  under  Drs.  Wood,  Stuart,  and  Robin- 
son, and  at  Princeton,  under  Dr.  Hodge  and  the 
Alexanders.  "While  a  student,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  a  foreign  mission.  As  the 
Presbyterian  Board  was  not  then  in  "being,  he 
applied  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  was  appointed  to  a  new  station  to  be 
established  at  Kajpootana  in  Northern  India. 
Financial  embarrassment  throughout  the  coun- 
try prevented  his  departure,  and  he  meanwhile 
entered  the  medical  department  of-  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  The  subject  of  his  thesis 
at  graduation  was  the  question,  uls  Medical 
Science  favorable  to  Scepticism?"  This  was 
published  by  the  late  Professor  Hugh  L.  Hodge, 
M.  D;,  brother  of  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  in  the 
Medical  Journal,  and  afterward  as  a  pamphlet. 


WILLIAM  BACOH  STEVENS. 
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The  Tack  of  funds  in  the  Board  still  delaying 
the  missionary  enterprise,  Mr.  Dale  consented 
to  take  charge  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
behalf  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  -with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Foreign  Board.  This  service, 
closely  related  to  missionary  work,  was  continued 
seven  years,  till  a  call  from  the  Ridley  and  Mid- 
dletown  churches  led  him  to  another  home- 
missionary  ground.  After  continuing  on  this 
field  for  twenty-five  years,  and  building  several 
churches,  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Wayne 
church,  in  the  same  county,  was  accepted  in 


A  number  of  occasional  sermons  by  Dr.  Bale 
have  been,  published,  including  one  at  the  close 
of  a  Twenty-five  years'  Pastorate;  On  the  Early 
Settlement  of  the  Shores  of  the  Delaware  ty  Pres- 
byterians; A  Sermon  preached  Iff  ore  the  Brain- 
ard  Society  of  Lafayette  College,  printed  by  that 
Society;  The  Cup  of  the  Cross;  or,  the  Baptism 
of  Caltary,  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia as  retiring  Moderator,  and  printed  by 
request  of  that  body. 

The  principal  works  of  Dr.  Dale  are  four  vol- 
umes on  Baptism  bearing  the  general  title  —  An 
Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  jfemfc  as  deter- 
mined  by  Usage.  The  separate  titles  are  :  Classic 
Baptism;  Judaic  Baptism;  Jbhannic  Baptisih; 
and  Christie  Baptism.  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  of  these  volumes,  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  the 
author  by  Hampden-Sydney  College  in  Virginia, 
and  soon  after  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  action  indicates  the  estimate  put 
upon  these  volumes,  which  have  all  received 
cordial  commendations  from  the  leading  theo- 
logical scholars  of  various  evangelical  denomi- 
nations. This  Inquiry  includes  every  case  of 
Classic,  Jewish,  as  we}l  as  New  Testament  usage, 
with  a  detailed  examination  of  each.  The  result 
lays  a  new  and  clear  basis  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  baptisms  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  these 
works  a  distinguished  theological  professor 
and  scholar  says,  u  You  open  a-  new  world  to  me  on 
this  subject"  and  another  adds  :  UI  have  some- 
times spent  an  hour  upon  a  line  of  Greek,  but 
here  are  years  spent  upon  a  word.  The  result 
seems  to  me  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  use 
and  meaning  of  the  words  under  discussion." 
These  works  are  published  by  Messrs.  "Wra.  But- 
ter &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

**  WILLIAM  BACON  STEVENS, 
THE  youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of  "Wil- 
liam and  Rebecca  (Bacon")  Stevens,  was  born  at 
Bath,  Maine,  July  13,  1815.  In  early  life  losing 
his  father  —  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army 
during  the  war  of  1812  —  he  was  brought  up 
in  Boston,  the  home  of  Ms  maternal  and  pater- 
nal ancestry.  His  preparations  for  college,  and 
the  ministry  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
were  interrupted  by  ill-health  ;  and  on  the  as- 
surance of  his  physicians  that  pulmonary  diffi- 
culties would  prevent  his  entrance  upon  Ms 
chosen  life-work,  he  left  Phillips  Academy,  at 
Andover,  and  turned  his  attention  "to  the  study 
of  medicine.  An  extended  voyage  having  been 
recommended  for  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health,  he  sailed  from  Boston  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  ;  and  in  an  absence  from  home  of  over 


two  years,  he  voyaged  around  the  globe. 
During  his  absence  he  spent  five  months  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  like  period  in  China 
and  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Meanwhile  he 
prosecuted  his  medical  studies,  and  while  in 
Canton,  China,  he  gave  his  services  at  the 
American  Hospital,  then  under  the  charge  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Peter  Parker.  On  his  re- 
turn to  this  country,  he  went  to  Georgia,  and  in 
Savannah,  under  Edward  Coppee,  M.  D.,  and  in 
Charleston,  under  Professor  Samuel  Henry 
Dickson,  M.  D.,  he  continued  his  medical  studies. 
In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  was  graduated  a  Doctor 
in  Medicine  at  Dartmouth  College.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  received  an  ad  eundem  doctorate 
from  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  where  he  had  also  been  a  student 
Returning  to  Savannah,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  distinguished 
success,  finding  time,  in  connection  with  abun- 
dant labors,  for  an  active  participation  in  the 
various  literary,  benevolent,  and  social  efforts 
of  the  day. 

In  February,  1841,  Dr,  Stevens,  who  had 
been  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  the  State,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  its  anniversary  which  was  published, 
and  received  the  commendation  of  the  most 
competent  students  of  our  American  annals. 
In  rapid  succession  ap'peared  an  interesting  and 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Silk 
Culture  in  Georgia,  contributed  as  an  appendix 
to  Harries  Memorials  of  Oglethorpe  ;  and  two 
volumes  of  Historical  Collections,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  and  annotator,  as  well  as  a  large 
contributor  of  original  and  selected  material.  It 
was  by  the  appointment  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety, with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor,  that 
Dr.  Stevens  was  designated  as  the  historian  of 
the  State;  and  the  abundant  manuscript  col- 
lections gathered  abroad  by  order  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  early  purpose  of  his  life  had  not  been 
forgotten,  however,  and  with  a  complete  re- 
covery of  health  came  the  desire  to  enter  upon 
the  sacred  ministry.  Relinquishing  a  large  and 
remunerative  professional  income,  he  pursued 
the  usual  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  personal  friend,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Georgia  (Stephen  Elliott,  D.  D.),  by  whom  he 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1843-4,  Al- 
most immediately  upon  his  ordination,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  Belles-Lett  res,  Ora- 
tory, and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  where  he  also  assumed 
the  charge  of  an  Episcopal  Mission,  which 
speedily  developed  into  a  flourishing  Church. 

At  Athens,  Dr.  Stevens  published  several  ser- 
mons and  academic  addresses,  which  were 
widely  circulated,  and  contributed  to  his  grow- 
ing reputation.  In  184V,  the  first  volume  of  Ms 
carefully  prepared  History  of  Georgia  appeared. 
This  volume  elicited  the  special  commendation 
of  Bancroft,  Sparks,  and  Everett,  and  placed  its 
writer  at  once  in  the  fore-front  of  our  State  his- 
torians. The  following  year  Dr.  Stevens 
yielded  to  repeated  invitations  to  remove  to 
Philadelphia,  to  fill  the  rectorship  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church ;  andr  before  this  step  was  con- 
summated, he-  was  honored  by  the  bestowal  of 
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theDoctorate  in  Divinity  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

At  St.  Andrew's,  Dr.  Stevens's  ministry  was 
distinguished  by  the  marked  development  of 
the  liberality  of  an  attached  people,  and  by  the 
evident  prosperity  of  the  parish  under  his 
charge,  as  shown  4n  the  large  increase  of  its 
numbers,  and  in  the  inauguration  of  various 
and  far-reaching  schemes  of  parochial,  dio- 
cesan, and  general  church  work.  Jn  the  midst 
of  engrossing  pastoral  duties,  he  found  time  to 
prepare  and  publish  a  large  number  of  occa- 
sional sermons,  many  of  them  running  through 
several  editions,  as  well  as  some  important 
volumes  of  &  religious  character.  The  conclud- 
ing volume  of  the  History  of  Georgia*  the 
completion  of  which  had  been  hindered  by  his 
removal  from  his  adopted  State,  was  published 
in  1859 ;  and  the  whole  work,  to  quote  the 
language  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  ufor  thoroughness  of  re- 
search, aptness  of  method,  and  adequacy  of 
style,  at  once  took  rank  among  our  best  State 
histories." 

The  works  of  a  religious  nature  published 
during  this  incumbency  at  St.  AndrewX  are 
notable  for  the  elegance  of  their  mechanical  ex- 
ecution, as  well  as  for  their  literary  excellence. 
They  include  the  Bow  in  the  Cloud,  1855,  and  The 
PmafolM  Practically  Unfolded,  1855.  These 
volumes  were  issued  by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  were  elegantly 
illustrated.  After  the  lapse  of  a  score  of  years, 
they  are  still  favorites  with  the  public,  and 
many  thousands  of  copies  have  been  scattered 
abroad.  Home  Service,  a  manual  for  the  use 
of  those  prevented  from  attending  public  wor- 
ship, with  a  number  of  appropriate  original  ser- 
mons for  private  reading,  followed  in  1856. 
The  Past  find  Present  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  record 
of  ten  years'  ministerial  labor,  was  printed 
in  1858.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Stevens  issued,  in 
1857,  a  ser?ieeable  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
in.  a  little  work  entitled  The  Lord^s  Day;  it»  Ol~ 
ligatiom  and  Blemngs.  He  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  newly-established 
Episcopal  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  an  admira- 
ble address  on  "Hospitals  and  Churches," 
delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 
Memorial  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
cease of  Bishops  Bowman  and  Boone  were 
noteworthy  contributions,  the  one  to  the  biog- 
raphy of  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  Amer- 
ican Bishops,  and  the  other  to  the  story  of  the 
mission  work  of  the  Church  in  China. 

In  1861,  Dr.  Stevens  was  chosen  to  the  As- 
sistant Bishopric  of  Pennsylvania,  succeeding 
the  lamented  Bowman ;  and,  on  the  decease  of 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  in  1865,  he  became  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese.  This  extensive  see,  compris- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  election  the  whole  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  twice  divided  since 
his  consecration  in  1862.  In  the  midst  of  his 
Episcopal  duties,  and  though  from  time  to  time 
disabled  by  sickness  and  providential  accident, 
he  has  published  two  charges  to  his  clergy;  the 

*  History  of  0eorgfe,  from  its  First  Discovery  by  Europeans 
to  th»  Adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  in  1798  •  two 
Tola*,  frro.,  1847-59.  * 


f  TBt  in  1864  on  The  Undeveloped.  Powers  of  the 
Church  ;  the  second  in  1870,  on  The  delations  of 
the  Clergy  and  the  Laity;  —  has  issued  a  volume, 
The  Sabbaths  of  Our  Lord;  —  has  published  an 
exhaustive  memorial  discourse  on  the  life  of 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  has  given  to  the  press 
a  large  number  of  sermons,  historical  and  occa- 
sional. Among  them  was  one  entitled  Then 
and  Now,  giving  a  rt'sume  of  the  diocesan  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  for  an  hundred  years. 
Besides  these  labors  inherent  in  his  episcopate, 
and  these  literary  eflorts,  the  Bishop  has  had 
charge  of  the  churches  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  *  He 
has  made  extensive  and  repeated  visitations  of 
these  parishes,  and,  in  addition  to  several  ser- 
mons published  abroad  by  request,  has  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a  pub- 
lished address  of  great  merit,  entitled  A  Glimpse 
at  the  Religiom  Aspects  of  Europe.  In  1869,  the 
Bishop  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union 
College. 

Bishop  Stevens's  style  is  always  correct, 
abounding  in  illustrations  drawn  from  a  world- 
wide personal  observation  and  a  varied  reading 
and  study.  Though  ornate,  it  is  never  heavy. 
His  polished  sentences  invite  attentive  perusal, 
amd  by  their  arrangement  and  finish  impress  the 
truths  they  contain  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
As  an  historian,  he  possesses  the  rare  faculty 
of  filling  np  the  outline  of  historical  facts  with  a 
vividness  of  description,  and  a  fulness  of  appro- 
priate illustration,  which  make  a  most  read- 
able work,  as  well  as  one  which  accurately  re- 
produces the  past.  It  were  to  be  desired  that 
the  Bishop  might  yet  add  to  his  varied  and  most 
successful  labors  in  the  past  some  enduring  con- 
tribution to  the  ecclesiastical  history  or  biogra- 
phy of  the  land,  fitting  subjects  for  which  can- 
not be  wanting  either  in  the  Church  of  which  he 
is  an  honored  and  intiuential  prelate,  or  the 
diocese — oldest  but  one  of  the  American  Church 
— over  which  he  so  wisely  presides,* 

**S.  AUSTIN  ALLIBONE. 

SAMTTEL  AUSTIN  AIXIBONE,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
bibliographer,  who  gave  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  to  the  preparation  of  a  monumental  diction- 
ary of  the  writers  in  English  Literature,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1816.  The  main  labor 
of  his  career  was  preceded  by  the  printing  of 
TTSVO  minor  books ;  A  Remew,  hy  a  Layman,  of 
"New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy,"  1853; 
and  New  Themes  Condemned,  1854.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-four,  while  engaged  in  mercantile  life, 
he  projected,  and  three  years  later  (August  1, 
1853,)  he  began  the  compilation  of,  A  Critical 


*  This  article  is  founded  on,  and  closely  follows,  a  manu- 
script sketch  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Stevens,  by  his  nephew, 
Rev.  Wm:  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  New  York.  Dr.  Perry, 
a  scholarly  writer  on.  the  early  annals  of  his  Church  in 
America,  was  bora  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1832,  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  class  of  1854,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1S5S.  He  is  the  editor  and  author  of  some  standard  works, 
the  chief  of  which  are:  The  Historical  (follectiom  of  tite  Amer- 
ican Colonial  Cfeurch,  to  comprise  ten  quarto  subscription  vol- 
umes, of  which  those  on  Virginia*,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts , 
have  appeared ;  The  Early  Jam-note  of  the  General  Convmiinns 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States,  1784— 
1835,  to  appear  in  three  octavo  volumes,  with  notes  and  appen- 
dices; Qf.urckmaris  Yoar  Book  with  JKalendar  for  1870;  Life 
Jjmorufrwn  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ;  8vo.,  pp.  361,  etc. 
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from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Latter  Half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  toll  and  sedentary  application  which  this 
great  task  imposed,  are  thus  piquantly  de- 
scribed by  his  amanuensis,  in  a  privately  printed 
"Memoranda  Concerning  a  Book  Worm," 
signed  M.  E.  A. : 

"The  subject  of  this  notice  (whom  I  shall  des- 
ignate as  Bibliophile)  has  naturally  a  disposition 
which  might  truthfully  be  termed  4  energetic  and 
persevering ;  *  but  a  slavish  devotion  to  literary 
pursuits  has  so  intensified  these  characteristics  as 
to  render  them  meaningless  when  applied  to  him. 
An  Industrial  fiend  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  both  mind  and  body,  and  impelled  him  onward 
in  the  paths  of  self-inflicted  labor  and  self-denying 
ease,  so  that  the  unsolved  problem  of  perpetual 
motion  is  no  longer  without  an  exemplification. 
Rest  is  abhorrent  to  his  soul  and  scarcely  to  be 
endured  by  his  physical  structure;  sleep  is  a 
natural  enemy  to  be  fougfit  and  conquered,  and 
relaxation  or  recreation  are  words  yet  to  be  in- 
serted in  his  vocabulary. 

4*  A  delineation  of  tie  proceedings  of  one  day 
in  this  remarkable  being's  life,  may  better  serve 
to  convey  a  distinct  impression  of  his  peculiar 
modes  of  action,  than  these  general  statements. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore.  I  would  inform  the 
interested  reader  that,  after  glancing  at  a  portion 
of  the  morning  paper  (the  remainder  being  kept 
for  perusal  toward  midnight)  the  Untiring  One 
takes  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  enters  his  workshop. 
After  a  few  minutes  sptnt  in  the  inspection  and 
arrangement  of  his  tools,  he  cheerfully  commences 
his  task  of  discovering  how  many  books  Thomas 
Wilson  or  James  Johnson  wrote,  and  also  where 
the  aforesaid  Thomas  and  James  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  their  being.  The  striking  of  the  clock 
acts  only  as  a  reminder  of  the  necessity  of  closer 
attention  to  his  investigations,  as  the  hours  fly 
with  alarming  rapidity,  instead  of  each  being 
hailed  as  a  signal  for  approaching  rest.  For 
Bibliophile  does  rest  occasionally,  and  mechan- 
ically leaves  the  library  at  two  o'clock,  to  endure 
a  half  hour*s  cessation  from  toil.  Eating  is  a  sad 
necessity,  and  th«  demands  of  custom,  if  not  of 
appetite,  are  formally  acquiesced  in  as  a  sort  of 
fuel  supplying  agency  to  the  machine,  which  is  to 
work  until  thirty  minutes  before  the  next  meal. 
During  these  precious  hours  of  labor,  a  presump- 
tuous visitor  occasionally  enters  the  library,  un- 
heralded and  unwelcome,  unconscious  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  evil  he  is  perpetrating.  His 
errand  is  perhaps  to  seek  information  with  ref- 
erence to  some  literary  undertaking  of  his  own; 
and  with  a  forced  smile  and  politely  affected  in- 
terest, the  author  answers  his  queries,  and  some- 
times even  rashly  elicits  his  friend's  opinions  on 
other  matters.  Should  he  so  far  forget  hinself  as 
to  induce  a  prolonged  conversation,  a  hair  shirt 
and  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  await  him,  in  the  shape  of 
the  retribution  which  is  never  failing.  For  at 
the  moment  of  the  visitor's  entrance,  a  glance  at 


the  clock  informs  the  author  of  the  position  of 
the  hands  thereupon,  and,  when  be  leaves,  the 
time  is  also  conscientiously  noted,  to  be  -made 
up*  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  Romish  system 
of  penances  and  works  of  supererogation  enters 
Inrgely  into  Bibliophile's  literary  pursuits,  if  not 
into  his  moral  habits  or  theological  tenets;  and  it 
is  amusing  to  hear  his  chuckle*  of  satisfaction  over 
some 'successful  carrying  out  of  the  l  doctrine  of 
compensation.*  In  the  course  of  the  day,  whilst 
searching  for  the  date  or  the  size  of  the  work  of 
some  insignificant  writer,  his  eye  may  be  caught 
by  an  interesting  passage  not  pertaining  thereto. ; 
but  with  instant  self-abnegation  he  avoids  another 
glance  at  a  page  whose  ensnaring  contents  might 
beguile  a  few  moments.  Here  1  would  say,  al- 
though perhaps  'unnecessarily,  that  time  to  this 
individual  has  an  importance  which  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  by  ordinary  expressions,  or  indeed 
comprehended  by  ordinary  mortals.  A  moment 
of  this  mysterious  article  is  considered  equivalent 
to  hours  in  the  estimation  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind; and  lest  the  consciousness  of  its  value  should 
ever  become  dim,  Bibliophile  has  made  a  calcula- 
tion, and  also  has  had  it  printed,  to  show  what 
will  be  lost  in  one  year  by  letting  a  few  minutes 
slip  away  unemployed.  This  reminder  is  con- 
spicuously posted  in  the  library,  as  a  warning  to 
all  intruders.  By  this  valuable  paper,  we  perceive 
that  five  minutes  'lost/  as  it  is  termed,  are  in  a 
year  equal  to  three  days  (of  eight  working  hours), 
two  hours  and  five  minutes;  ten  minutes  thus  lost 
become  six  days,  four  hours,  ten  minutes ;  and  the 
dreadful  sum  of  one  hour  daily  lost  results  in 
thirty-nine  days  and  one  hour.  Take  warning 
from  these  statements,  all  ye  lazy  ones,  and  all 
who  think  yourselves  industrious,  but  who,  prob- 
ably, would  be  considerd  quite  the  contrary, 
judged  by  Bibliophile's  standard.  ~ 

'*  The  bracing  winds  of  Autumn,  the  breezes  of 
early  Spring,  and  the  invigorating  days  of  Win- 
ter, equally  fail  to  draw  the  recluse  from  his  im- 
prisonment. TKe  influences  of  moonlight  evenings 
are  also  resisted,  except  on  rare  occasions,  when 
a  partially  enlightened  conscience  or  the  remon- 
strance of  friends  impels  him  to  an  owlish,  per 
functore  tramp  of  a  few  squares.  That  eyesight 
and  health  should  remain  after  such  a  prolonged 
warfare  against  all  the  laws  of  nature,  is  certainly 
wonderful,  and  tends  to  prove  how  nearly  the 
human  frame  can  be  converted  into  a  machine. 
On  Sundiiy,  of  course,  the  hermit  emerges  from 
his  seclusion,  and  either  as  superintendent  or 
teacher,  allows  himself  no  more  rest  on  that  day 
than  during  the  remaining  six.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  listen  attentively  to  the  sermon,  the  minister 
does  occasionally  appear  to  be  engaged  in  the 
announcement  of  editions  of  books;  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  delusion  never  has  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  provoke  an  audible  comment." 

The  first  volume,  exceeding  one  thousand 
royal  octavo  pages,  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber, 1858.  Its  notices  extended  from  A  to  J 
inclusive;  but  the  volume  was  subsequently 
made  to  include  those  under K  and  L  also.  The 
second  volume,  reaching  to  S  inclusive,  appeared 
in  the  spring  of  1870 ;  and  the  third,  T  to  Z,  in 
the  year  following.  His  only  assistant  was  his 
wife,  who  copied  the  manuscript,  covering 
about  20,000  foolscap  pages,  from  his  notes.  * 

*  Supplement  to  the  revised  edition  of  Chambers'  Cyclopae- 
dia, in  vol.  x,  p.  SJ8B,  art.,  S.  A,  Allibonej  J.  B.  IlppuncottA 
Co.,  1872. 
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The  entire  work  contains  3,140  double  column 
pages,  and  mentions  the  writings,  in  articles 
varying  in  length  from  a  couple  of  lines  to  that 
of  forty-nine  pages  on  Shakespeare,  of  about 
forty-seven  thousand  writers.  It  goes,  at 
times,  into  the  details  of  quite  interesting  mem- 
orabilia; bnt  its  chief  value  consists  in  its  ac- 
curate, and  generally  exhaustive,  statement  of 
the  books  prepared  by  each  author,  to  which  is 
added  a  comprehensive  selection  of  critical 
judgments  from  those  acknowledged  as  censors 
in  literature.  Considering  the  vast  iieid  herein 
sought  to  be  gleaned,  and  the  great  lack  of 
adequate  apparatus,  the  instances  of  total,  and 
even  of  partial,  omissions,  are  surprisingly  rare. 
The  Indexes  are  the  weak  feature  of  the  work, 
and  are  of  little  use,  as  might  be  easily  illus- 
trated. 

"While  busied  with  his  Dictionary,  Dr  Alli- 
"bone  prepared  some  valuable  Indexes:  one,  of 
396  columns,  to  Orations  and  Speeches  of  Ed- 
ward Everett,  1850-9,  3  vols.;  another,  of  76 
columns,  to  The  Life  and  Letter*  of  Washington 
Ining,  1861-4,  4  vols.;  and  also  An  Alphabet- 
ical Index  to  the  New  Testament,  prepared  in 
spare  moments  on  Sundays. 

Dr.  Allibone  has  been  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-School  Union  and  editor  of  its 
publications,  giving  his  mornings  to  its  service, 
since  1867.  His  recent  works  comprise:  the 
Union  Bible  Companion,  a  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge,  1871 ;  The  New  Explana- 
tory Question-Book  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
puk,  and  On,  the  Acts,  1869 ;  Poetical  Quotations 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  8vo.,  1873;  and  a 
companion  volume  of  Prose  Quotations,  in  pre- 
paration. 

**  GEORGE  HENRY  FEEBLE, 
A  CAPTAOT  in  the  United  States  Navy,  the  son 
of  Captain  Enoch  Preble,  and  the  nephew  of 
Commodore  Edward  Preble.  —  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  1803^i  by  several  bom- 
bardments of  piratical  Tripoli  —  was  born  at 
Portland,  Maine,  February  25,  1816.  After  a 
preparatory  education  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  that  city,  he  entered  the  Latin 
and  English  High  School,  which  he  quitted  to 
serve  in  the  bookstore  of  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  at 
Portland.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  with 
bis  father,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  sale  of  "West 
India  goods,  and  then  again  with  Mr.  Colman 
in  the  publishing  business,  at  Boston.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  received  an  appointment  as 
midshipman ;  and  he  graduated  from  the  ISTaval 
School,  then  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1841.  During  a  subsequent  service 
of  thirty  years  as  a  naval  officer,  he  has  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  and  visited  all  its 
chief  countries,  as  well  as  the  islands  of 
the^  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  with  the  frozen 
regions  north  and  south.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  Seminole  war  of  1841-2,  as  well  as  in  the 
Mexican  war,  during  the  attacks  on  Alvarado, 
Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  etc.  He  -was  transferred 
to  the  coast-survey,  from  1847-51;  and  he  did 
good  service  later  in  the  destruction  of  piratical 
junks  in  the  Chinese  seas,  in  1854-5.  He  was 
on  active  duty  during  the  late  war,  and  was 
present  at  numerous  engagements,  including  the 


attack  on  Yicksburg  in  1862,  and  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans.* 

Captain  Preble  has  been  a  constant  contribu- 
tor to  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  many 
years,  writing  especially  on  descriptive,  histori- 
cal, and  statistical  objects  connected  with  bis 
professional  life.  His  first  article  was  composed 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  appeared  in  the  Ex- 
periment, a  small  quarto  printed  in  Portland, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Elberp  —  his  family 
name  reversed.  These  communications  are  scat- 
tered through  various  volumes  of  the  Portland 
Transcript,  Portland  Advertiser,  Boston  Journal, 
Army  and  Naty  Journal,  Commercial  Bulletin, 
New  York  Herald,  Bailouts  Pictorial,  Boston 
Transcript,  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier, 
Washington  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  United 
States  Nautical  Magazine,  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, etc. 

His  literary  pursuits  have  made  Captain 
Preble  a  welcome  member  of  various  leading 
literary  associations  of  the  country.  These  in- 
clude the  Portland  Natural  History  Society ;  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  in 
which  he  has  been  for  several  years  on  the  com- 
mittee of  Papers  and  Essays;  the  Maine  His- 
torical Society;  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  "Wisconsin ;  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  made  numerous 
contributions  to  the'  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register  since  1854,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  Prebles  in  America ;  Shipbuilding 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts;  and  a 
Memoir  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  reprinted 
with  portrait,  1871  (8vo.,  pp.  24). 

His  publications  in  book-form  and  pam- 
phlets, most  of  •which  were  privately  printed 
in  small  editions,  comprise :  The  Chase  of  the 
Rebel  steamer  of  War  Oreto,  Commander  J. 
N.  Maffitte,  0.  8.  N.,  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile, 
l)y  the  United,  States  Steam  Sloop  Oneida,  Com- 
mander Geo.  Henry  Prelle,  II.  S.  Navy,  Sept. 
4,  1862  (Cambridge,  1862,  8vo.,  pp.  60);  The 
Preble  Family  in  America,  1636-1870:  Genea- 
logical Sketch  of  the  first  three  generations  of 
Prebles  in  America,  with  an-  account  of  Alra- 
7iamPre~ble  the  Emigrant,  their  common  ancestor, 
and  of  his  grandson,  Brig.  Gen.  Jeclidiah  Preble, 
and  his  descendants  (Boston,  1868-70,  pp.  340) ; 
The  First  Cruise  of  the  United  States  Frigate 
Essex,  with  a  short  account  of  her  Origin  and 
subsequent  Career  until  Captured  "by  the  British 
in  1814,  and  her  ultimate  fate  (Salem,  published 
by  the  Essex  Institute,  1870;  pp.  108);  U.  8. 
Vessels  of  War  built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Notes 
on  Early  Shipbuilding  in  Massachusetts  ;  Ships 
of  War  omit  in  Massachusetts  and  Boston,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present ;  besides  sailing 
directions  and  charts  for  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang, 
and  for  Keebung  Harbor,  in  the  island  of  For- 
mosa. The  History  of  the  American  Flag,  a 
monograph  of  much  interest  and  value,  with  an 
introductory  history  of  flags  and  symbols,  and 
some  choice  illustrations,  was  published  in  1873. 
He  has  recently  contributed"  to  the  Boston 
Transcript  a  series  of  fifty  articles  on  "  Whales 
and  Whaling,"  which  may  appear  in  a  volume. 


*Hammersley's  Living  Officers  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
revised  edition,  1870.    Drake's  American  Biography. 
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Besides  extensive  annotations,  Mr.  Slafter  con- 
tributes to  this  volume  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  the  first  Earl  of  Sterling,  giving 
an  outline  of  the  character  and  writings  of  this 
distinguished  nobleman,  especially  elucidating 
his  connection  with  American  Colonization  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1621  to  1641. 
This  volume  will  be  a  standard  work  on  this 
important  but  imperfectly  known  period  of 
American  history. 


Captain  Preble  has  ready  for  publication  sev- 
eral volumes  of  manuscript.  These  include  a 
History  of  the  Seal  and  Arms  of  the  United 
States",  and  of  the  States  and  Territories ;  Flot- 
som  and  Jotsam,  a  series  of  leaves  from  a  naval 
officers  commonplace  book ;  a  Sketch  of  the 
Discovery  and  Progress  of  Steam  Navigation, 
arranged  chronologically,  complete  to  1838; 
Notes  of  the  Exploits  and  Actions  of  American 
Privateers ;  Statistics  of  the  Personnelle  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  from  1815  to  1871; 
and  Longevity  —  a  table  of  765  persons  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  years, 
authenticated  by  notes. 

* 

**  EDMUND  FARWELL  SLAFTER, 

AST  active  member  of  the  New  England  His- 
toric-Genealogical Society,  and  its  correspond- 
ing secretary  since  1866,  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Vermont,  May  80,  1816.  lie  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1840,  studied 'divinity 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and 
in  1844  was  ordained  to  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal ministry  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  In 
the  latter  year  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  till 
the  autumn  of  1846,  when  he  removed  to  Rox- 
bury  and  was  instituted  rector  of  St.  John^s 
Church  (Jamaica  Plain).  Here  he  continued 
nearly  eight  years,  till  impaired  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  the  duties  of  the 
pastorate.  He  then  became  assistant  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  performing  but  nom- 
inal duties  for  several  years. 

He  was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  1857,  to  advocate  its  claims 
and  promote  its  interests  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  duly  he  has  fulfilled  to  the 
present  time,  conducting  a  very  wide  cor- 
respondence. 

While  in  college,  Mr.  Slafter  printed  The 
Story  of  Pocahontas,  the  Indian  Princess;  and, 
while  in  the  theological  seminary,  a  Discourse 
on  the  Catechism  of  the  English  Church.  In 
1850  he  published  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  President  Taylor ;  in  1858,  a 
Critique  on  Sawyer's  Translation  of  the  Neva 
Testament;  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  re- 
vision is  possible,  but  that  a  new  translation, 
cannot  be  successfully  achieved;  in  1868,  a  dis- 
course delivered  at  Norwich  University  on  The 
Planting  and  Growth,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  ;  in  1869,  &  Memo- 
rial of  John  Slafter,  an  octavo  volume,  contain- 
ing a  genealogical  account  of  eight  generations 
of  this  family,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the 
earlier  members;  in  1870,  a  discourse  on  the 
history  and  future  work  of  the  New  England 
Historic- Genealogical  Society,  delivered  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation; 
and,  the  same  year,  a  History  of  the  Vermont 
Coinage,  originally  contributed  to  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society1s  Collections.  Mr.  Slafter 
has  also  been  a  contributor  to  various  period- 
icals. Clearness  of  thought,  vigor  of  expression, 
and  a  mastery  of  the  subject,  characterize  his 
writings. 

In  1873  he  edited  a  volume  in  tne  series 
of  the  Prince  Society,  entitled:  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  and  American  Colonization. 
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**  DANIEL  STEELE  DURRIE, 
THE  librarian  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin  since  1858,  and  a  prominent  anti- 
quarian scholar  of  that  State,  was  born  at  Al- 
bany, New  York,  January  2, 1819.  He  received 
his  education  at  that  city  and  at  South  Hadley, 
Massachusetts.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  bookseller  and  sta- 
tioner at  Albany,  and  continued  therein  till  his 
removal  to  the  West  in  1850,  when  he  resumed 
and  followed  it  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  from 
1852-57.  He  subsequently  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  the  Galesville  University,  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Durrie  has  held  the  office  of  town  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Roxbury,  Dane  County, 
Wisconsin.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Mad- 
ison board  of  education,  and  its  secretary  for 
one  year,  and  also  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Madison.  In  1871  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Dane  County  Bible  Soci- 
ety. Besides  various  fugitive  articles  for  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  he  is  the  author  of  a 
Genealogical  History  of  the  SteeU  Family,  and 
of  the  Holt  Family  ;  Bibliographia  Genealogica 
Americana,  or  Index  to  American  Pedigrees ; 
of  an  article  on  the  "  Bibliography  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,"  printed  in  the  .Historical  Maga- 
zine, July,  -1869,  and  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Utility  of  the  Study  of  Genealogy. 

**  EUGENE  ANTHONY  VETROMILE, 
A  DESCENDANT  of  a  noble  patrician  family  of 
Naples,  and  an  apostolic  missionary  of  the  Con- 
gregation de  Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome  to  the 
American  Indians,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Gal- 
lipolis,  in  the  province  of  Lecce  (terra  d>  Otranto) 
— the  ancient  Salentina  litora  inlapygia,  Magna 
Gratia, — February  22,  1819.  After  an  early 
training  under  private  instructors,  he  graduated 
at  the  Seminary  of  Gallipolis,  and  finished  his 
education  as  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  George- 
town College,  D.  C.,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  has  held  the 
professorships  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  College 
of  Naples,  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  College 
of  Nobles  in  Naples,  as  well  as  of  Natural, 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
His  travels  embrace  every  country  of  Europe 
except  Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  besides 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Dr.  Vetromile  has  translated  parts  of  various 
religious  works  into  several  Indian  dialects. 
These  include  a  manual  of  prayer;  Ahiamihe- 
ijcintuhangan  (the  prayer-song),  an  abridgment 
of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  with  other  hymns  and 
songs;  Wewessi  Ubibian  (Holy  Bible),  a  com- 
pendium of  the  historical  and  doctrinal  parts 
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of  tlie  DM  and  Kew  Testaments,  in  the  Penob- 
scot  and  Miemac  languages,  with  a  literal  trans- 
lation into  English,  and  112  illustrations,  1860; 
The  Al/nal'u,  and  their  Ilwtory,  1866;  and 
Sande  Airikkigan  (Indian  Almanac),  each  year. 
In  1871  he  issued,  in  two  volumes,  Travels  in 
Europe^  Egypt^  Arabia,  Petrwa,  Palestine,  and 
Syria.  He  has  ready  for  publication  a  diction- 
ary of  the  several  dialects  of  the  Abnaki  lan- 
guage, in  three  folio  volumes,  and  treatises  on 
theology",  philosophy,  etc.j  in  Latin. 

**ATJGUSTE  LEO  DE  COLANGE. 
DR.  DE  COLANGE  was  bora  in  the  old  French 
province  of  Auvergne,  in  1819.  The  cadet  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  he  early  en- 
tered the  College  of  St.  Louis,  Paris,  where  he 
graduated  in  1837,  and  in  the  following  year 
received  his  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences. 
In  1888,  iie  also  made  his  first  public  appearance 
in  the  field  of  literature  as  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  JToulouse  et  les  ATbigeow,  which  gained 
for  him  the  Eglantine  prize  of  the  Academie  des 
*Teux  Floraux* 


Carrying  into  execution  a  long-cherished  de- 
sign of  acquiring  that  practical  knowledge  of 
botany  which  is  only  attainable  by  the  study  of 
living  nature,  young  Colange  set  ont  in  1839  on 
a  tour  of  exploration  among  the  Pyrenees, 
scaling  their  summits  and  inspecting  their  cliffs 
and  crevasses,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, passing  several  months  in  this  Alpine 
region,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a  mountaineer, 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  huts  of  shepherds  and 
cragsmen,  and  spending  his  days  ia  researches 
into  the  flora  of  the  country,  and  in  taking  ob- 
servations of  its  meteorological  phenomena.  On 
his  return  home,  he  published  the  results  of  these 
studies  from  nature,  in  a  series  of  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Journal  des  Sciences  JUaturelles ; 
said  then,  commenced  a  course  of  legal  studies 


in  Paris,  becoming  Licentiate  of  Law  in  1843, 
and  Doctor  of  Law  and  Licentiate  of  Sciences 
in  the  two  years  immediately  following. 

M.  do  Colange  subsequently  married  a  lady 
of  Toulouse  and  took  up  his  residence  in  that 
city,  where  the  possession  of  a  competent  for- 
tune enabled  him  to  relinquish  his  original  in- 
tention of  pursuing  a  career  at  the  bar,  and  to 
devote  his  whole  leisure  and  attention  to  those 
literary  and  scientific  occupations  which  were 
most  congenial  to  his  mind.  In  this  period  of 
scholarly  ease  he  established  the  Journal  de 
Droit  Administratif,  ,in  conjunction  with  M. 
Batbie  (now  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Legitimist 
party  in  the  French  National  Assembly),  and 
held  its  editorship  until  1858,  He  also  pub- 
lished contemporaneously,  La  Literature  en 
France  au  xvii.  SiZcle,  wrote  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  articles  on  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  great 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation,  and  acted  as 
one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
£evue  de  Parfe,  and  other  literary  publications 
of  that  day. 

Being  fond  of  travel,  and  having  besides  a 
keen  taste  for  and  appreciation  of  archeology, 
as  well  as  of  the  picturesque  in  whatever  form 
it  might  appear,  M.  de  Colange  visited  in  suc- 
cession England,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
and  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
often  making  halts  of  long  duration  at  places 
where  natural  scenery  or  rich  antiquities 
charmed  him,  or  where  fine  libraries  and  mu- 
seums attracted  his  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation. The  year  1858  found  his  course  of 
foreign  travel  extended  to  Canada,  the  American 
Union,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  United 
States,  pleased  alike  with  both  the  country  and 
the  people,  he  made  quite* a  lengthened  stay, 
returning  to  Prance  only  a  short  time  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861. 

Kesuming  his  literary  functions  after  Ms 
arrival  home,  M.  de  Colange  embodied  much  of 
the  observation  and  experience  he  had  acquired 
of  men  and  things  during  his  absence  abroad,  in 
the  form  of  articles  contributed  to  the  leading 
Parisian  reviews  and  newspapers ;  and,  having 
directed  his  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
fiscal  and  financial  questions,  he  originated  and 
elaborated  the  banking  system  on  which  was 
afterward  founded  the  institution  known  as  the 
Credit  Fonder.  He  is  also  said  to  have  scat- 
tered about,  and  carelessly  enough,  other  new 
and  not  less  valuable  ideas,  which  were  destined 
to  subsequently  fructify  in  hands  more  practical 
and  potential  than  were  his  own. 

After  losing  the, bulk  of  his  fortune  in  disas- 
trous stock  speculations  entered  into  at  the.  time 
of  the  Italian  War  of  1859,  M.  de  Colange  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  editorial  management  of 
the  jEncyclopedie  Unwerselle,  and  so  remained 
until,  being  called  by  friends  whose  regard  he 
had  gained  during  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  that 
country.  Taking  up  his  abode  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  city  for  respective  periods,  he 
devoted  several  busy  years  to  the  chief  editor- 
ship of  The  Popular  j&ncyclopedia*  a  work  which 
achieved  a  high  and  well-deserved  success,  and 


*ZeII*B  Popular  Encyclopedia,  a  Universal  Dictionary  of 
English  Language,  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  By  L.  Co- 
lauge,  LL.  B.  In  two  volumes,  new  and  revised  edition.  Phila- 
delphia: Baker,  Davis  &  Co.,  1876;  pp.  257U. 
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which  was  followed  by  The  National  Encyclope- 
dia, a  publication  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
former,  though  little  less  meritorious.  Dr.  de 
Colange  has  been  since  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  revised  editions  of  his  books,  which 
their  increasing  popularity  has  called  forth,  and 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Picturesque  World,  and 
other  extensive  publications, 

**  FREDEBIC  HUDSON, 

THE  late  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Journalism, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Quiaey,  Norfolk 
county,  Massachusetts,  in  1819.  He  received 
such  an  education  as  was  then  accessible  at 
Concord,  to  which  town  his  parents  removed 
in  his  childhood.  In  1836,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  went  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune  ;  and 
after  declining  to  engage  in  business  with  his 
brothers  In  that  city,  he  entered  the  office  of 
The  Herald,  then  recently  established.  Active, 
energetic,  and  ambitious,  he  quickly  developed 
his  rare  administrative  abilities  under  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
who  was  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
journalist  of  America  —  the  land  of  newspapers. 


Mr.  Hudson  continued  as  an  attach^  of  The 
Herald,  gradually  rising  to  the  responsible  and 
final  position  of  managing  editor,  under  Mr. 
Bennett  —  and  at  times  without  Mr.  Bennett 
—  for  thirty  years.  In  1866,  warned  by  the 
failure  of  his  health  under  the  keen  mental  ac- 
tivity and  constant  excitements  of  journalism, 
combined  with  the  arduous  duties  that  devolved 
on  him  by  day  anH  night,  he  retired  from  the 
establishment.  He  has  since  lived  a  placid  and 
domestic  life  in  the  intellectual  town  of  Con- 
cord, where  he  had  married  his  wife  years  be- 
fore. His  family,  Ms  garden,  the  cultured 
society  for  which  Concord  is  peculiarly  distin- 
guished, and  his  record  of  Journalism  in  the 
United  States,  from  1690  to  1872,  which  has 
recently  appeared,  have  since  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, An  access  for  many  years  to  nearly  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  world,  which  enabled  Mm 
to  accumulate  a  vast  amount  of  material,  an  in- 
tense affection  for  the  profession  of  his  life,  and 
a  picturesque,  glowing  style,  make  his  work  not 
only  an  accurate  compendium  of  a  vast  deal  of 
historic  data  elsewhere  inaccessible,  but  also  a 
vivid  portraiture  of  the  growth  of  the  "  fourth 
estate."  It  is  understood  that  he  has  yet  in  his 
possession  much  interesting  and  valuable  data 
on  the  same  subject,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
preserved  in  a  durable  form  by  the  issue  of  a 
second  volume. 

**E.  k.  YOUMANS. 

EDWABD  LrviKGSTOsr  YOTTMANS,  a  leading  and 
popular  writer  on  scientific  themes,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  was  born 
at  Coeymans,  Albany  county,  New  York,  June 
3,  1821.  His  parents  removed  soon  after  to 
Saratoga,  where  his  boyhood  and  youth  were 
spent.  He  went  to  a  country  common  school, 
and  developed  an  early  passion  for  reading, 
being  especially  fond  of  books  of  science.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  contracted  a  virulent  dis- 


ease of  the  eyes,  which  interrupted  his  studies. 
He  had  now  to  meet  great  embarrassments  in 
continuing  his  favorite  pursuits.  His  sister  read 
for  him,  and  assisted  him  in  his  chemical  experi- 
ments, while  he  contrived  to  write  by  the  aid 
of  a  pocket  machine  of  ids  own  invention. 
Four  years  later,  an  attendance  of  a  few  weeks 
at  a  neighboring  academy  cost  him  the  remnant 
of  his  eyesight.  In  1840  he  visited  New  York 
city  in  a  state  of  total  blindness,  in  search  of 
medical  relief.  Though  his  case  was  pronounced 
hopeless  by  several  oculists,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  skilful  and  persevering  attention  of  Dr.  S. 
M.  Elliott,  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle,  to 
recover  his  vision  sufficiently  to  read  and  write. 
At  that  time,  he  marked  out  for  himself  the 
course  of  life  he  has  since  steadily  pursued, 


largely  influenced  thereto  by  the  writings  of 
Prof.  Liebig.  Aware  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him,  with  his  imperfect  sight,  to  gratify 
his  desire  of  making  original  researches,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  duty  of  promoting  popular 
scientific  education,  and  of  adapting  the  results 
of  science  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  ob- 
stacles in  that  path  were  many,  but  they  were 
successively  surmounted  by  his  ardor  and  close 
application.  Substantial  honors  attest  the  value 
of  his  services.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Hamilton  College,  and 
that  of  M.  D.  by  the  University  of  Vermont, 
while  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio*,  appointed  him 
professor  of  chemistry  in  1866.  Invitations  to 
professorships  followed  from  other  collegiate 
institutions,  but  his  defects  of  sight  led  to  their 
decimation.  This  affection,  however,  has  not 
interfered  with  his  lecturing  extensively  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Union. 

Dr.  Youmans'  first  publications  were  de- 
voted to  expositions  of  Chemistry  in  a  popular 
form.  In  1851,  he  printed  a  Chemical  Chart 
of  Colored  Diagrams,  five  feet  by  six,  which  was 
revised  and  enlarged  five  years  later.  A  Class- 
Boole  of  Chemistry,  1852,  after  passing  through 
more  than  fifty  editions,  was  re-written  in  186$. 
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These  were  followed  by:  Alcohol  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  Man,  18a3  ;  Chemical  Atlas  ;  or,  The 
Chemistry  of  Familiar  Objects,  1855;  and  The 
Jffand~J3oo&  of  Household  Science:  a  Popular 
Account  of  Heat,  Light,  Air,  Aliment,  and 
Cleansing,  in  their  Scientific  Principle*  and  Do- 
mestic Application*,  1857. 

In  1864,  he  introduced  and  popularized  in 
America  the  generalizations  of  the  chief  scien- 
tific scholars  "of  England,  by  the  reprint  of  The 
Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces  :  a  Series 
of  Exposition*  "by  Prof.  Grove,  Prof.  Helmholtz, 
Dr.  Mayer,  Dr.  Faraday  *  Prof.  Lubig,  and  Dr. 
Carpenter;  with  an  Introduction  and  Brief 
Biographical  Notices  of  the  Chief  Promoters  of 
the  New  Vum.  Two  years  later  he  visited 
England,  and  delivered  an  able  lecture  before 
the  London  College  of  Preceptors,  October  10, 
1866,  entitled:  Observations  on  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Human  Nature.  This  was  reprinted 
by  him  in  186T,  with  a-  series  of  suggestive  and 
profound  papers  by  Professors  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
Faraday,  Whewell,  Liebig,  etc.,  in  a  volume  : 
The  Culture  Demanded  ly  Modern  Life;  ^Series 
of  Addr£s»#8  and  Arguments  an  the  Claims  of 
Scientific  Education;  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  Mental  Discipline  tmd  Education.  By 
nis  care,  an  American  edition  of  the  profound 
philosophical  works  of  Herbert  Spencer  was 
prepared,  in  a  form  more  complete  than  the 
English. 

l>r»  Youmans  paid  another  risit  to  Enrope  in 
1871,  to  arrange  with  eminent  authors  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  for  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  books  to  be  issued  in  those  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  under  the  title  of 
the  International  Scientific  Series.  His  applica- 
tion was  successful.  A  committee  of  eminent 
gentlemen  in  London,  and  in  Paris,  and  another 
in  Leipsic,  were  formed  to  decide  on  the  books, 
while  each  author  is  to  receive  a  copyright  from 
all  the  publishers.  After  Ms  return  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  was  established,  under  his 
editorship,  in  May,  18*72,  and  has  already  been 
accepted  as  a  standard  periodical. 


JAY  YOUMANS,  a  brother  of  Dr.  E. 
L.  Youmans,  was  bom  at  Saratoga,  New  York, 
In  1838.  He  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  University,  studied  ento- 
mology under  Dr.  Pitch,  and  Biology  with  Prof. 
Huxley  of  London*  With  the  latter  he  is  the 
joint  author  of  The  Elements  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene;  a  Text-Book  for  Educational  Institu- 
tion^ 1868. 

Ifiss  ELIZA  A.  YOUMAFS,  the  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  the  author  of  several  original  educa- 
tional works  on  Botany.  The  First  Boole,  of 
Botany,  Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children,  was  issued  in  1870.  It  was 
followed  three  years  later  by  The  Second  Book 
of  Botany,  a  continuation  of  the  same  plan,  and 
by  a  series  of  attractive  Botanical  Charts.  Her 
plan  is  to  make  Botany  a  fourth  fundamental 
branch  of  study  in  all  primary  schools,  as  a 
means  of  the  systematic  training  of  the  observing 
powers.  She  aims  to  organize  and  give 
methodic  shape  to  object-studies,  by  making  the 
examination,  analysis,  and  comparison  of  plants 
the  constant  and  indispensable  work,  the  books 
and  charts  merely  guiding  to  this  end. 


**  JAMES  HAMMOND  TTHTMBtTLX, 

A  SCHOLAR  of  note  in  historical  and  philological 
subjects,  and  a  descendant  in  the1  seventh  gen- 
eration from  John  and  Elizabeth  Trumbal,  who 
emigrated  from  Northumberland  to  New  Eng- 
land about  1030,  was  born  at  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut, December  20,  1821.  He  entered  Yale 
College  in  1888,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  graduating  with  his  class.  In  1850  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  that 
of  LL.  D.  in  1871.  He  was  Secretary  of  ;the 
State  of  Connecticut,  by  annual  re-election, 
from  1861-5,  having  previously  been  General 
Registrar  and  State  Librarian,  1854-5,  also  one 
of  the  committee  to  compile  and  prepare  the 
Revised  Statues  of  the  State,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  1858-61. 

Dr.  Trumbull  has  held  the  presidency  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  since  1863,  hav- 
ing been  an  active  member  from  1847.  He  has 
also  been  a  trustee  of  the  Watkinsoo  Library  of 
Reference,  and  its  superintendent  since  1868 ; 
a  director  and  the  secretary  of  the  Wads  worth 
Athenaeum,  Hartford,  since  1864;  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  and  on  its  executive  committee 
since  1869 ;  a  member  of  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Ethnological 
Society ;  a  corresponding-  member  of  the  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  Wiscon- 
sin, Long  Island,  Buffalo,  aiad  other  Historical 
Societies,  etc. 

His  publications  comprise:  The  Colonial 
Records  of  Connecticut,  edited,  with  notes  and 
appendices,  1636-89,  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1850-9); 
Historical  Notes  on  some  Provisions  of  the  Con- 
necticut Statute^  a  series  of  twelve  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Hartford  Evening  Press,  October 
1860  to  March  1861 ;  The  Defence  ofStonwgton, 
Connecticut,  against  a-  British  Sqi(ffftron.>  Au- 
gust, 1814  (privately  printed,  Hartford,  1864); 
Roger  Williams'  Key  into  the^  Language^  of 
America,  edited,  with  introduction  and  copious 
notes,  for  the  first  volume  of  the  u  Narragansett 
Club  Publications"  (Providence,  Pv.  L,186ff); 
Thomas  Lechford's  Plain  Dealing,  or  Newes 
from  New  England,  1642,  edited,  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  for  Wiggin  and  Lunt's  u  Library 
of  New  England  History,"  yol.  iv.  (Boston, 
1867);  The  Origin  of  M*Mngal,  reprinted  from 
the  Historical  Magazine  for  January,  1868 ;  The 
Composition  of  Indian  Geographical  Namest, 
illustrated  from  the  AlgonMn  Languages,*  1870 ; 
On  the  Best  Method  of  studying  the  American 
Languages,  1871 ;  On  Some  Mistaken  Notions  of 
the  AlgonMn  Grammar,^  etc.,  1871. 

Among  various  contributions  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  societies,  to  periodicals,  and  the  daily 
press,  may  be"  specified  papers  on  the  meaning 
of  the  name  "Massachusetts,"  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Oc- 
tober, 1867;  on  "Shawmut,"  the  supposed 
Indian  name  of  Boston,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Decem- 
ber, 1866  (pp.  376-9) ;  Letter  to  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  establishing  the  authorship  of 
the  English  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  Chas- 

*  Also,  Cor.uectieut  Historical  Society's  Collections,  vo-1.  ii» 
fAlso,     jLmeriean     Philological     Society's    Transactions, 
186&-70. 
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tellux's  Voyages  dam  VAmZriqiie,  in  tbe  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, April,  1869;  "On  some  alleged  speci- 
mens of  Indian  Onomatopoeia,1'  in  Transactions 
of  the  Connecticut  Academy,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  I7T- 
85  ;)u  Indian  Barnes  in  Virginia,"  in  the  His- 
torical Magazine,  January,  1870  (pp.  47-8) ;  and 
"  On  the  Algonkin  name  of  Maniton,"  in  Old 
and  New^  February,  1870. 

**  SAMUEL  GREENE  ABNOLD, 
A  LEADING  politician  and  historian  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  that  State,  is  closely  related  to  several  Rev- 
olutionary heroes.  His  grandmother  was  a 
cousin  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  and  was 
brought  up  with  him  in  childhood  at  the  house 
of  her  father,  Governor  "William  Greene.  His 
grandfather  was  a  cousin  of  Jonathan  Arnold, 
who  wrote  "  the  first  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, constituting  Rhode  Island  by  two  months 
the  oldest  independent  State  in  America,"  and 
which  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ehode  Island  on  May  4,  1776.  He  was  born 
at  Providence,  April  12,  1$21,  in  the  house,  an- 
ciently an  inn,  wherein  the  plot  was  laid  for 
the  capture  of  the  royal  armed  schooner  Gaspee, 
which  led  to  the  shedding  of  the  first  British 
blood  in  the  Revolution,  June  9,  1772. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, of  the  class  of  1841,  and  of  the  Bane  Law 
School  at  Cambridge  four  years  later,  being  a 
member  of  the  last  class  that  received  its  de- 
gree from  the  hands  of  Judge  Story.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island  bar  in  1845. 
He  has  travelled,  at  various  times,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1838-9  he  visited  Europe  and 
Asia,  taking  a  year  out  of  his  college  course  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  going  back  one  class 
in  consequence.  He  visited  Europe  on  com- 
mercial business  in  1842,  being  then  connected, 
for  nearly  two  years,  with  an  American  import- 
ing house,  and  again  in  1869-70,  besides  spend- 
ing nearly  four  years,  1845-8,  in  a  tour  over 
the  world,  giving  the  last  twelve  months  to 
South  America.  In  1852  he  declined  a  nomi- 
nation as  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  on  account 
of  his  youth,  and  was  then  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor,  being  the  only  one  chosen  on  the 
"Whig  ticket.  The  following  year  he  was  re- 
elected,  and  also  chosen  U.  S.  Senator.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Convention  in  1861,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  again  in  1861-2.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  war,  he  took  command  of  the 
artillery  of  his  State,  and  conveyed  to  Wash- 
ington the  first  battery  of  rifled  cannon  ever  in 
the  national  service.  He  served  an  unexpired 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  from  August  1862  to 
March  1863,  and  then  retired  from  public  life,  de- 
voting himself  mainly  to  commercial  pursuits. 

His  writings,  beside  several  articles  contrib- 
uted to  the  North  American  R&ciew  and  the 
Christian  JKeview  from  1845-51,*  include  the 
Anniversary  Address  lefore  tJie  American  Insti- 
tute, October,  1850;  Spirit  of  Rhode  Island 
History,  an  address  before  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society,  January,  1853,  and  another 
in  June,  1869,  Greene,  Staples,  Parsons,  on  three 

*  Vide,  Pooled  Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 


eminent  members  of  the  Society  who  died  in 
1868,  both  of  which  were  published  by  the 
Society;  and  the  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  1636-1790, 
2  vote.,  8  vo.,  1859-60. 


** 


RICHABD 


WHITE 


TWENTY  YEARS  ago  had  attained  a  reputation 
that  entitled  him  to'  recognition  in  a  Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Literature,  a  reputation 
which  he  has  since  largely  increased  by  Ms 
versatile  writings;  but,  at  his  own  special  re- 
quest, his  name  has  until  recently  been  omitted 
from  this  and  all  similar  publications- 


Mr.  Grant  White,*  as  he  is  usually  called,  was 
bora  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  22,  1822- 
His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Calvin  White,  was 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  a  loyalist  during 
the  Revolution.  The  family  is  honorably  known 
in  the  annals  of  New  England,  Mr.  Grant  White 
being  the  eighth  in  descent  from  John  White, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Cambridge  and  after- 
wards of  Hartford,  and  his  forefathers  having 
sat  for  a  hundred  consecutive  years  in  the 
General  Courts  of  Massachusetts  aad  Connecti- 
cut. His  father,  a  merchant  in  New  York,  in- 
tended him  for  the  church,  to  which  calling, 
however,  he  showed  an  aversion  before  leaving 
college.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1839 ;  then  studied  medicine  (al- 
though with  no  intention  of  practicing),  and 
finally  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1845. 

He  had  passed  through  his  school  and  his 
collegiate  years  with  a  marked  and  unusual 
aversion  to  literary  composition  "and  rhetorical 
studies ;  but  soon  afterwards  his  powers  devel- 
oped themselves  suddenly  and  strongly.  When 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the 
celebrated  Washington  sonnet,  which,  having 
got  into  print  anonymously,  was  frequently 
quoted  as  Wordsworth's.  The  qtestion  as  to 
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Its  authorship  having  been  started  in  the  Even- 
ing Pmt  some  years  afterward,  it  was  attrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Bryant  to  Landor,  when  Mr.  Grant 
"White,  who  was  then  in  Boston,  wrote  to  the 
Pout  and  claimed  its  authorship.*  His  literary 
tendencies  soon  drew  him  away  from  the  bar, 
and  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  although  without  any 
avowed  connection  with  the  paper.  His  fond- 
ness for  rnnsic-s  of  which  he  had  been  from  boy- 
hood a  loving  student,  led  him  to  write  a  series 
of  musical  criticisms,  which  were  so  brilliant 
in  style  and  so  full  of  knowledge  that  they 
attracted  attention,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
But  with  a  love  of  concealing  his  personality 
which  seems  never  to  have  deserted  him,  he 
did  not  own  these  writings.  He  ere  long  was 
suspected  to  be  their  author,  however,  and  was 
known  for  some  time  by  the  sobriquet  of  the 
u private  gentleman  of  the  Courier"  He  had 
now  given  himself  up  to  the  study  of  literature 
and  art>  and  his  criticisms  on  music,  painting, 
and  the  drama,  commanded  such  constant  and 
admiring  attention  from  the  public  that  they 
made  a  literary  reputation  of  themselves.  A 
part  of  these  pages  made  up  his  first  volume,  a 
Biographiml  and  Oritwal  Hand-J3oo&  of  Chris- 
tian Art,  1858. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  now  notorious 
Collier  folio  manttscript  emendations  of  Shake- 
speare, which  at  Irst  captivated  the  world, 
*  there  appeared  in  Putnam's  Magazine^  a  series 
of  articles  directed  against  the  worth  and  even 
the  asserted  antiquity  of  the  emendations.  The 
acumen,  learning,  and  spirited  style  of  these  arti- 
cles compelled  general  admiration,  if  not  assent. 
Anonymous  at  first,  they  were  ere  long  owned 
by  Mr.  Grant  White,  and  were  embodied  with 
other  matter  of  the  same  kind  in  his  Shakespeare's 
Seholar,\.  published  in  1854.  The  strength  and 
subtlety  of  criticism,  and  the  research  evinced 
in  this, volume,  gave  him  immediately,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  English  critics  and  scholars,  a  position  which 
was  afterward  confirmed  by  his  critical  edition 
of  Shakespeare7  s Works  with  Essays  and  N"otes,§ 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  seven  years. 
I  Meantime  he  published  a  volume  upon  National 
Hymnal  which  was  elicited  by  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  one,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  civil  war,  to  obtain  a  [National 
Hymn  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Soon 
afterward  he  published  anonymously  a  humor- 
ous satire  entitled  The  New  Gospel  of  Peacefi 
which  was  the  first  of  a  series  under  the  same 
title,  winch  produced  such  an  effect,  and  had 
such  an  enormous  sale,  that  they  became  one  of 
the  moral  forces  of  the  time,  and  were  reprinted 


*  New  York  Erening  Post,  January  18, 1852. 

f  October  and  November,  1853- 

$  Shakespeare's  Scholar:  being  Historical  and  Critical 
Studies  of  bis  Text,  Characters,  and  Commentators  j  with  an 
Examination  of  Mr.  Collier's  Folio  of  1823;  pp.  504.  18M. 

\  Plays  and  Poems:  The  Flays  Edited  from  the  Folio  of 
MDCXXIII,  with  Various  Readings  from  all  the  Editions  and 
all  the  Commentators,  Notes,  Introductory  Remarks,  a  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Text,  an  Account  of  the  Else  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  English  Drama,  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  an 
Essay  upon  his  Genius.  It  vols.,  1857-65. 

|  National  Hymns ;  How  they  are  Written,  and  How  they 
are  Not  Written ;  a  Lyrical  and  National  Study  for  the 
Times;  October,  1861. 

fNew  Gospel  of  Peace  j  According  to  St.  Benjamin.  In 
four  books,  1863-6. 


in  England.  Discussion  was  rife  as  to  their 
authorship ;  but  so  unlike  were  they  to  Mr. 
Grant  White's  previous  writings,  that  for  a 
long  time  he  was  not  suspected ;  and  to  this 
day  he  has  never  owned  thein  even  in  their  col- 
lected form,  although  it  is  now  well  known  that 
he  was  their  author. 

During  the  war  he  also  wrote  a  series  of  let- 
ters in  the  columns  of  the  London  Spectator, 
under  the  signature  "  A  Yankee,"  which  con- 
tinued through  four  years.  The  calm  boldness 
of  these  letters,  their  mastery  of  their  subject, 
and  their  purity  of  style,  gave  them  great  influ- 
ence in  England,  where  it  was  confessed  that 
they  did  much  to  restrain  the  British  govern- 
ment from  interfering  in  our  affairs,*  and  caused 
Mr.  Grant  DnifT  M.  P.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished political  writers  of  Great  Britain,  to 
say  in  one  of  his  recent  works,  that  without 
reading  the  "Yankee  Letters"  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  understand  the  politics  of  this  country. 
Again  the  author  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  it 
was  nearly  two  years  before  the  authorship, 
which  he  has  since  avowed,  was  inferred  in 
literary  circles. 

His  last  work,  Words  and  their  Usesrf  a 
desultory  study  of  the  English  language,  enters 
upon  a  field  for  which  his  previous  literary 
labor,  particularly  his  Shakespeare,  folly  pre- 
pared him,  and "  has  had  a  marked  success, 
although  some  of  his  views  have  been  opposed 
by  some  philological  writers. 

Among  his  other  works  are,  his  volume  upon 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare^,  his  Essay 
upon  the  Authorship  of  the  Three  Parts  of 
Henry  VL,  1859,  of  which  Mr.  J.  ft.  Lowell 
has  said  that  it  settles  that  disputed  point  as 
far  as  it,  can  be  settled  by  criticism;  and  a 
volume  of  Poetry,  Lyrical,  Narrative,  and  Sa- 
tirical, of  the  Gwil  War;  selected  and  edited, 
1866. 

Mr.  White's  style  is  remarkable  for  purity 
and  clearness,  for  its  union  of  breadth  of  view 
and  subtlety  in  criticism,  and  for  the  apparently 
unconscious  ease  with  which  it  enlivens  the 
gravest  and  dryest  subjects  with  vivacity  and 
humor.  •  A  man  of  society,  he  is  yet  reserved 
in  manner,  and  studiously  avoids  personal  ap- 
pearance before  the  public. 

*&  WASHINGTON  :  PATER  PATRIJB. 

High  over  all  whom  might  or  mind  made  great, 

Yielding  the  conqueror's  crown  to  harder  hearts, 

Exalted  not  by  politicians'  arts, 
Yet  with  a  will  to  meet  and  master  Fate, 
And  skill  to  rule  a  young,  divided  state, 

Greater  by  what  was  not  than  what  was  done, 

Alone  on  History's  height  stands  Washington ; 
And  teeming  Time  shall  not  bring  forth  his  mate. 
For  only  he,  of  men,  on  Earth  was  sent 

In  all  the  might  of  mind's  integrity  : 
Ne*er  as  in  him  truth,  strength,  and  wisdom  blent: 

And  that  his  glory  might  eternal  be, 
A  boundless  country  is  his  monument, 

A  mighty  nation  his  posterity. 

*  See,  also,  artfcfe  on  Mr.  White's  patriotic  services,  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  August 
28, 1865. 

f  Words  and  Their  Uses,  Past  and  Present,  1870,  a  series  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  Galaxy;  revised  edition,  1872. 

^Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  an 
Essay  towards  the  Expression  of  his  Genius,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Drama  to  the  Time  of 
Shakespeare,  pp.  425.  1865. 
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**"  <3OT>  SATE  THE  KING/'  AND  THE  "  MARSEILLAISE  "— 
FROM   NATIONAL    HYMNS, 

How  widely  do  the  histories  of  these  two  hymns 
differ,  and  how  characteristic  is  their  difference 
of  the  two  people  who  have  adopted  them!  The 
British  hymn,  like  the  British  constitution,  the 
product  of  no  man  and  of  no  time ;  the  origin  of 
its  several  parts  various  and  uncertain,  or  seen 
darkly  through  the  obscurity  of  the  past;  its  ele- 
ments the  product  of  different  peoples;  broached 
at  first  in  secret,  and  when  brought  to  light, 
frowned  down  as  treasonable,  heretical,  damna- 
ble; but  at  length  openly  avowed,  and  gradually 
growing  into  favor;  modified,  curtailed,  added 
to  in  important  points  by  various  hands,  yet  re- 
maining vitally  untouched;  at  last  accepted  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  prudent  to  refuse  to  yield  it 
place ;  and  finally  insisted  upon  as  the  time-hon- 
ored palladium  of  British  liberty.  The  Marseil- 
laise, written  to  order,  and  in  one  night,  to  meet 
a  sudden,  imperative  demand;  struck  out  at  the 
white  heat  of  unconscious  inspiration,  perfect  in 
•  all  its  parts,  totus^  teres,  atque  rotundus  ;  and  in  six 
months  adopted  by  the  people,  the  army,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  whole  nation.  The  air  of  the 
one,  simple,  solid,  vigorous,  dignified,  grand,  the 
music  of  common  sense  and  fixed  determination ; 
the  words,  though  poor  enough,  mingling  trust, 
and  prayer,  and  self-confidence,  and  respect  for 
whoever  is  above  us,  and  a  readiness  to  fight 
stoutly  when  God  and  the  law  are  on  our  side: 
the  other  a  war  cry,  a  summons  to  instant  battle, 
warning,  appealing,  denouncing,  fiercely  threat- 
ening the  vengeance  of  the  Furies;  having  no 
inspiration  but  glory,  and  invoking  no  god  but 
liberty ;  beginning  in  deliberate  enthusiasm,  and 
ending  in  conscious  frenzy. 

How  different  the  service  too,  .to  which  the  two 
songs  have  been  put!  The  one  used  always  to 
sustain,  to  build  up,  to  perpetuate,  to  express 
loyalty  and  faithful  endurance;  a  song  of  peace 
and  plethoric  festivity.  The  other,  the  signal  of 
destruction,  the  warning  note  of  revolution ;  the 
song  that  rises  from  the  field  where  the  plough- 
share turns  up  petrified  abuses  to  the  light  of 
heaven  and  vengeance  stalks  between  the  stilts; 
the  howl  of  famished  men,  and  the  shriek  of 
nursing  mothers  whose  breasts  are  dry.  The  one 
at  best  a  tonic,  bufc  mostly  sedative  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  harmless  at  any  time :  the  other  from 
the  beginning  a  stimulant,  and  to  be  used  on 
great  occasions  only,  and  for  great  objects.  The 
Girondists  sang  the  first  four  lines  of  it,  as — 
except  one  who  fell  before  his  judges,  struck 
through  the  heart  with  his  own  dagger  —  they 
turned  away  from  the  bloody  tribunal  which  had 
condemned  them  to  death  in  the  name  of  the  liberty 
they  had  done  so  much  to  gain.  At  the  battle  of 
Jemappes,  at  the  most  perilous  hour  of  that  long 
doubtful  day,  Dumouriez,  finding  his  right  wing 
almost  without  officers,  aud  giving  way  before 
the  fire  of  the  Austrian  infantry  and  a  threatened 
charge  of  the  huzzars,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  battalions  and  began  to  sing  the  Marseillaise 
hymn,  then  not  many  months  old ;  the  soldiers 
joined  in  the  song,  their  courage  rallied,  they 
charged  and  carried  all  before  them.  And  in  Au- 
gust of  the  next  year  at  the  fete  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  constitution  (always  afSteand  an  inau- 
guration ! )  when  the  convention  and  the  delegates 
from  the  primary  assemblies,  including  eighty-six 
doyens — which  seems  to  be  French  for  the  oldest 
inhabitant — to  represent  the  eighty-six  depart- 
ments, assembled  with  a  throng  of  **  citizens  gene- 


rally" in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  around  a  great  fountain,  called  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Regeneration,  as  soon  as  the  first  beams 
of  the  sun  appeared,  they  saluted  him  by  singing 
stanzas  to  the  air  of  the  Marseillaise;  and  then  the 
President  took  a  cup,  poured  out  before  the  sun  the 
waters  of  regeneration,  and  drank  thereof  himself, 
and  passed  the  cup  to  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and 
they  also  drank  thereof,  in  their  parochial  ca- 
pacity. These  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  our  race. 
Indeed,  even  if  Sir  John  Cope  had  begun  to  sing 
uGod  Save  the  King"  at  Preston-pans,  or  Gene- 
ral Hawley  had  in  like  manner  lifted  up  his  voice 
at  Falkirk,  or  General  McDowell  had  favored  the 
army  with  the  *'  Star-Spangled  Banner"  at  Man- 
assas  (always  supposing  it  to  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  voice),  I  doubt  much  whether  they 
would  have  produced  ajiy  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  these  battles  ;  nay,  I  fear  they  would  have  been, 
greeted  only  with  unseemly  merriment.  Sir  John 
Cope's  regulars  would  still  have  "fled  in  the 
utmost  confusion  at  the  first  onset;"  General 
Hawley's  veterans  would  have  been  *'  broke  by 
the  first  volley"  and  ** turned  their  backs  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  consternation;"  and  General 
McDowell's  raw  volunteers,  after  fighting  three 
hours  and  a  half  against  an  entrenched  enemy  in 
superior  force,  and  driving  him  two  miles  be- 
fore them,  would  still  have  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  panic  and  retreated  in  disgraceful  dis- 
order to  Washington,  leaving  their  enemy  so  crip- 
pled that  he  could  not,  even  if  he  dared,  pursue 
them. 

But  differing  thus  entirely  in  spirit  and  origin, 
these  celebrated  songs  have  one  historical  point 
in  common,  which  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  full 
of  significance  to  such  folk  as  say,  Go  to,  let  us 
make  a  national  hymn: — they  have  both  been, 
perverted  from  their  original  purpose.  The  Brit- 
ish hymn,  made  up,  as  we  have  seen,  of  an  air 
from  France,  and  words  from  Jacobite  Scotland, 
into  a  song  praying  for  the  scattering,  the  con- 
founding, the  frustrating,  and  the  general  damna- 
tion of  the  reigning  family,  with  its  words  altered 
by  this  man  and  the  other,  and  its  melody  doc- 
tored by  this  musician  and  its  harmony  by  the 
other,  has  come  to  be  the  recognized  formal  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  to  the  very  house  for  whose 
overthrow  it  first  petitioned.  And  as  to  the  Mar- 
seillaise, the  purpose  of  its  author  is  sadly  told 
in  his  sad  fate.  Soon  proscribed  as  a  royalist,  he 
fled  from  France,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Alps. 
But  the  echoes  of  the  chord  that  he  so  un- 
wittingly had  struck  pursued  him  even  to  the 
mountain  tops  of  Switzerland.  **  What,"  said  he 
to  a  peasant  guide  in  the  upper  fastnesses  of  the 
border  range,  "is  this  song  that  I  hear —  Allans, 
enfans  de  la  patrie?  "  "  That  ?  That  is  the  Mar- 
seillaise." And  thus,  suffering  from  the  excesses 
that  he  had  innocently  stimulated,  he  first  learned 
the  name  which  his  countrymen  had  given  to  the 
song  that  he  had  written. 

But  from  the  purpose  built  into  its  very  struc- 
ture and  breathing  in  its  every  word,  the  Marseil- 
laise cannot  be  perverted.  It  is  a  war  song,  and 
is  only  suited  to  the  periods  when  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  are  threatened.  Therefore,  other  na- 
tional airs  are  performed  on  ordinary  occasions. 
**  Partant pour  la  Syria,"  attributed  to  Queen  Hor- 
tense.  is,  with  no  special  propriety,  the  recog- 
nized French  air  at  present.  "God  Save  the 
King"  has  the  advantage  of  being  suited  to  all 
times  and  seasons;  so  while  there  is  a  king  in 
Great  Britain-  no  other  song  will  take  its  place. 
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And  this  will  be  a  Tery  long  time  ;  much  longer 
than  many  people  think.  For  not  only  is  John 
Bull,  as  1  beard  a  distinguished  British  states- 
man say,  <ka  lord-loving  animal ;"  he  is  a  king- 
worshipping  creature  also.  He  may  devote  his 
own  soul  to  perdition,  but  he  devoutly  prays  for 
the  queen  and  all  the  royal  family.  He  delights 
m  the  very  epithet  royal,  and  unless  some  of  his 
heartiness  is  bred  out  of  him,  utters  it  with  unc- 
tuous relish.  He  rises  in  his  own  respect  by 
dealing  with  the  grocer  to  her  Majesty;  and  his 
eye  beams  complacently  upon  the  crown  stamped 
on  his  pickle  jar.  Kingship  will  never  be  driven 
out  from  that  land ;  it  will  be  solicitously  retained 
while  it  is  gradually  robbed  of  even  the  sem- 
blance of  prerogative,  until  at  length  there  will 
be  somebody  called  a  king  there  who  has  less 
power  than  a  constable.  And  when  at  last  the 
shadow  of  royalty  has  become  so  faint  that  even 
British  eyes  can  see  nothing  on  the  throne  but 
velvet  and  vacuity,  and  nothing  in  the  crown  but 
emptiness,  when  the  game  of  monarchy  is  played 
out,  and  "  God  Save  the  King"  cannot  be  sung 
because  there  is  no  king  to  save,  be  sure  that  a 
new  national  hymn  will  not  be  written.  The  old 
air  will  be  preserved  ;  the  words  will  be  altered 
as  little  as  possible,  and  perverted  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  Britons,  though  they  no  longer 
express  their  "respect  for  their  monarch,"  can 
yet  give  utterance  to  their  **  national  pride,"  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  the  good  old  way. 

**  SHAKESPEARE'S  CREATIVE  GENIUS.* 

Shakespeare  thus  used  the  skeletons  of  former 
life  that  had  drifted  down  to  him  upon  the  stream 
of  time  and  were  cast  at  his  feet,  a  heap  of  mere 
dead  matter.    But  he  clothed  them  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  breathed  life  into  their  nostrils ;  and 
they  lived  and  moved  with  a  life  that  was  individ- 
ual and  self-existent  after  he  had  once  thrown  it 
off  from  his  own  exuberant  intellectual  vitality. 
Be  made  his  plays  no  galleries  of  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries,  carefully  seeking  models  through 
the  social  scale, from  king  to  beggar.    His  teeming 
brain  bred  lowlier  beggars  and  kinglier  kings  than 
all  Europe  could  have  furnished  as  subjects  for  his 
portraiture.     He  found  in  his  own  consciousness 
ideals,  the  like  of  which  for  beauty  or  deformity 
neither  he  nor  any  other  man  had  ever  looked 
upon.     In  his  heart  were  the  motives,  the  pas- 
sions, of  all  humanity ;  in  his  mind,  the  capability, 
if  not  the  actuality,  of  all  .human  thought.     Na- 
ture, in  forming  him  alone  of  all  the  poets,  had 
laid  that  touch  upon  his  soul  which  made  it  akin 
with  the  whole  world,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
live  at  will  throughout  all  time,  among  all  peo- 
ples.    Capable   thus,  in   his  complete  and   sym- 
metrical nature,  of  feeling  with  and  thinking  for 
all  mankind,  he  found  in  an  isolated  and  momen- 
tary phase  of  his  own  existence  the  law  which 
governed   the  life  of  those  to  whom  that  single 
phase  w%s  their  whole  sphere.     From  the  germ 
within  himself  he  produced  the  perfect  individ- 
ual, as  it  had  been  or  might  have  been  developed. 
The  eternal  laws  of  human  life  were  his  servants 
by  his  heaven-bestowed  prerogative,  and  he  was 
yet  their  instrument.    Conformed  to  them  because 
instinct  with  them,  obedient  to.  yet  swaying  them, 
he  used  their  subtle  and  unerring  powers  to  work 
out  from  seemingly  trivial  and  independent  truths 
the  vast, problems  of  humanity ;  and  standing  ever 

*  From  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare-,  1&65,  pp.  288-90. 


within  the  limits  of  his  own  experience,  he  read 
and  reproduced  the  inner  life  of  those  on  the  lofti- 
est heights  or  in  the  lowest  depths  of  being,  with 
the  certainty  of  the  physiologist  who  from  the 
study  of  his  own  organization  recreates  the  mon- 
sters of  the  ante-human  world,  or  of  the  astrono- 
mer who,  not  moving  from  his  narrow  study,  an- 
nounced the  place,  form,  movement,  and  condition 
of  a  planet  then  hid  from  earthly  eyes  in  the 
abyss  of  space. 

Shakespeare  thus  suffered  not  even  a  temporary 
absorption  of  his  personages;  he  lost  not  the  least 
consciousness  of  selfhood,  or  the  creator's  power 
over  the  clay  that  he  was  moulding.  He  was 
at  no  time  a  murderer  at  heart  because  he  drew 
Macbeth,  or  mad  because  he  made  King  Lear. 
We  see  that,  although  he  thinks  with  the  brain 
and  feels  with  the  soul  of  each  of  his  personages 
by  turns,  he  has  the  power  of  deliberate  intro- 
spection during  this  strange  metempsychosis,  and 
of  standing  outside  of  his  transmuted  self,  and 
regarding  these  forms  which  his  mind  takes  on 
as  we  do ;  in  a  word,  of  being  at  the  same  time 
actor  and  spectator. 

**  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE, 
A  PROLIFIC  and  suggestive  writer,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Old  and  New  of  Boston,  was  born  in  that 
city,  April  3,  1822.  He  is  the  son  of  Nathan 
Hale,  LL.D.,  and  of  Sarah  Preston  Hale,  a  sister 
of  Edward  Everett.  His  father,  a  nephew  of 
the  Captain  Nathan  Hale  executed  in  New  York 
as  a  spy  by  Sir  William  Howe  in  1T76,  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
in  1814.  It  was  "  the  first  daily  in  New  England, 
and  for  many  years  the  only  one,  and  established 
the  principle  of  editorial  responsibility  distinct 
from  that  of  individual  contributors.  Its  influ- 
ence was  great."*  He  was  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  notably  active  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  railroads  in  Massachusetts.  In  1825  he 
prepared  a  map  of  New  England,  a  standard 
authority,  and  three  years  later  a  work  on  the 
policy  of  a  protective  tariff.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  club  that  established  the  North,  American 
Review  and  the  Christian  Examiner.  He  died 
at  Brookline,  Mass.,  February  9,  1863,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1839.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity,  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, from  1846  to  1856 ;  and  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  Boston,  since  that  time. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  has  contributed  many 
papers  to  its  publications,  as  well  as  to  the 
Christian  Examiner,  and  other  leading  periodi- 
cals. The  American  edition  of  Lingard's  His- 
tory of  England,  in  thirteen  volumes,  was 
published  at  Boston  under  his  editorial  super- 
vision, in  1853-4. 

His  original  works  comprise  Margaret  Per  ri- 
val in  America,  written  as  a  sequel  to  a  tale  by 
Kev.  "William  Sewall,  1850;  Sketches  of  Chris- 
tian History,  1850;  Kansas  and  Nebraska,^  a 
sketch  of  the  physical  characteristics  and  politi- 
cal position  of  those  Territories,  1854;  &&&,  Ninety 
Days1  Worth  of  Europe. 

*  Drake's  Biographical  Dictionary,  art.  Nathan  Hale,  p.  395. 
Allibone's  Dictionary  of  English  Literature. 
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The  Man  "Without  a  Country,  a  story  having 
all  the  verisimilitude  of  actual  fact,  which  lie 
contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  during  the 
war,  under  the  pen-name  of  Col.  Frederick 
Inghani,  won,  as  it  deserved,  the  popular  favor. 
Like  it,  his  later  writings  show  power  of  imagi- 
nation and  a  definite  moral  purpose  held  in 
view,  though  not  always  such  an  artistic  elabo- 
ration of  their  themes.  These  works  comprise : 
If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps:  Four  Possibilities  and 
Six  Exaggerations,  with  some  Bits  of  Fact,  1868, 
a  series  of  brilliant  magazine  articles ;  and  The 
Ingham  Papers,  1869.  Sylarfe*  and  Other 
Homes,  1869,  sets  out  to  picture  what  the  homes 
of  laboring  men  are,  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
what  they  ought  not  to  be.  Ten  Times  One  is 
Ten;  or,  The  Possible  Reformation:  A  Story  in 
Nine  Chapters^  gives  a  plausible  basis  on  which 
to  inaugurate  the  millennial  epoch,  founded  on 
these  four  principles  of  social  conduct:  "To 
look  up  and  not  down ;  to  look  forward  and  not 
back ;  to  look  out  and  not  in ;  and,  to  lend  a 
hand."  How  to  Do  It,  1871,  purports  to  be  a 
book  of  suggestions  on  talking,  reading,  writing, 
society,  travel,  etc.  Six  of  One  oy  Haifa  Dozen 
of  the  Other,  1872  a  social  romance,  was  jointly 
constructed  by  three  lady  writers  —  Harriet 
Beecher  Btowe,  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney,  and 
Lucretia  P.  Hale;  and  three  gentlemen  — 
Frederick  TV".  Loring,  F.  B.  Perkins,  and  its  pro- 
jector, E.  E.  Hale.  CJiristmas  Eve  and  Christ- 
mas Day,  1873,  a  series  of  stories,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  first  Christmas  celebrated  by  a  king  of 
Italy  in  Rome,  was  followed  by  Ups  and  Downs, 
An  Every -Day  Novel.  Mr.  Hale  is  also  the  edi- 
tor of  Old  and  New,  a  literary  magazine  estab- 
lished by  him  in  1869. 


**THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY  —  FROM  IF,  YES,  AtfD 
PERHAPS. 

I  suppose  that  Yery  few  casual  readers  of  the 
New  York  Herald  of  August  13th  observed,  in  an 
obscure  corner,  among  the  "  Deaths/'  the  an- 
nouncement, — 

"  NOLI*.  Died,  on  hoard  U.  S.  Corvette  Levant,  Lat.  2°  II7 
S.,  Long.  131°  \V.,  on  the  llth  of  May,  PHILIP  NOL-UST."" 

I  happened  to  observe  it,  because  I  was  stranded 
at  the  old  Mission-House  in  Mackinaw,  waiting 
for  a  Lake  Superior  steamer  which  did  not  choose 
to  come,  and  1  was  devouring  to  the  very  stubble 
all  the  current  literature  I  could  get  hold  of,  even 
down  to  the  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  Herald. 
My  memory  for  names  and  people  is  good,  and 
the  reader  will  see,  as  he  goes  on,  that  1  had  rea- 
son enough  to  remember  Philip  Nolan.  There  are 
hundreds  of  readers  who  would  have  paused  at 
that  announcement,  if  the  officer  of  the  Levant 
who  reported  it  had  chosen  to  make  it  thus :  — 
"Died,  May  llth.  THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY." 
For  ;t  was  as  "  The  Man  without  a  Country  "  that 
poor  Philip  Nolan  had  generally  been  known  by 
the  officers  who  had  him  in  charge  during  some 
fifty  years,  as,  indeed,  by  all  the  men  who  sailed 
under  them.  I  dare  say  there  is  many  a  man  who 
has  taken  wine  with  him  once  a  fortnight,  in  a 
three  years*  cruise,  who  never  knew  that  his  name 
was  "Nolan,"  or  whether  the  poor  wretch  had 
any  name  at  all. 

There  can  now  be  no  possible  harm  in  telling 
this  poor  creature's  story.  Reason  enough  there 
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has  been  till  now,  ever  since  Madison's  adminis- 
tration went  out  in  1817,  for  very  st  rict  secrecy, 
the  secrecy  of  honor  itself,  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  navy  who  have  had  Nolan  in  successive 
charge.  And  certainly  it  speaks  well  for  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession,  and  the  personal 
honor  of  its  members,  that  to  the  press  this  man's 
story  has  been  wholly  unknown,  — and,  I  think,  to 
the  country  at  large  also.  I  have  reason  to  think, 
from  some  investigations  I  made  in  th*e  Naval  Ar- 
chives, when  I  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of 
Construction,  that  every  official  report  relating  to 
him  was  burned  when  Ross  burned  the  public 
buildings  at  Washington.  One  of  the  Tuckers,  or 
possibly  one  of  the  Watsons,  had  Nolan  in  charge 
at  the  end  of  the  war;  and  when,  on  returning 
from  his  cruise,  he  reported  at  Washington  to  one 
of  the  Crowninshields, — who  was  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment when  he  came  home,  —  he  found  that 
the  Department  ignored  the  whole  business. 
Whether  they  really  knew  nothing  about  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  "Nan  mi  ricordo,"  determined 
on  as  a  piece  of  policy,  I  do  not  know.  But  this 
I  do  know,  that  since  1817,  and  possibly  before, 
no  naval  officer  has  mentioned  Nolan  in  his  report 
of  a  cruise. 

But,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  need  for  secrecy  any 
longer.  And  now  the  poor  creature  is  dead,  it 
seems  to  me  worth  while  to  tell  a  little  of  hig 
story,  byway  of  showing  young  Americans  of  to- 
day what  it  is  to  be  A  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY. 

Philip  Nolan  was  as  fine  a  young  officer  as  there 
was  in  the  "Legion  of  the  West,,"  as  the  Western 
division  of  our  army  was  then  called.  When 
Aaron  Burr  made  his  first  dashing  expedition 
down  to  New  Orleans  in  1805,  at  Fort  Massac,  or 
somewhere  above  on  the  river,  he  met,  as  the 
devil  would  have  it,  this  gay,  dashing,  bright 
•young  fellow,  at  some  dinner-party,  I  think. 
Burr  marked  him,  talked  to  him,  walked  with 
him,  took  him  a  clay  or  two's  voyage  in  his  flat- 
boat,  and,  in  short,  fascinated  him.  For  the  next 
year  "barrack-life  was  very  tame  to  poor  Nolan. 
He  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  permission 
the  great  man  had  given  him  to  write  to  him. 
Long,  high-worded,  stilted  letters  the  poor  boy 
wrote  and  rewrote  and  copied.  But  never  a  line 
did  he  have  in  reply  from  the  gay  deceiver.  The 
other  boys  in  the  garrison  sneered  at  him,  be- 
cause he  sacrificed  in  this  unrequited  affection  for 
a  politician  the  time  which  tbey  devoted  to  Mo- 
nongahela,  hazard,  and  high- low-jack.  Bourbon, 
euchre,  and  poker  were  still  unknown.  But  one 
day  Nolan  had  his  revenge.  This  time  Burr  came 
down  the  river,  not  as  an  attorney  seeking  a  place 
for  his  office,  but  as  a  disguised  conqueror.  He 
had  defeated  I  know  not  how  many  district-attor- 
neys; he  had  dined  at  I  know  not  how  many- 
public  dinners;  he  had  been  heralded  in  I  know 
not  how  many  Weekly  Arguses,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  he  had  an  army  behind  him  and  an 
empire  before  him.  It  was  a  great  day — his 
arrival  —  to  poor  Nolan.  Burr  had  not  been  at 
the  fort  an  hour  before  he  sent  for  him.  That 
evening  he  asked  Nolan  to  take  him  out  in  Ms 
skiff,  to  show  him  a  cane-brake  or  a  cotton- wood 
tree,  as  he  said, — really  to  seduce  him;  and  by 
the  time  the  sail  was  over,  Nolan  was  enlisted 
body  and  soul.  From  that  time,  though  he  did 
not  yet  know  it,  he  lived  as  A  MAN  WITHOUT  A 
COUNTRY. 

What  Burr  meant  to  do  I  know  no  more  than 
you,  dear  reader.  It  is  none  of  our  business 
just  now.  Only,  when  the  grand  catastrophe 
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came,  and  Jefferson  and  the  House  of  Virginia  ot 
that  day  undertook  to  break  on  the  wheel  all  the 
possible  Clarences  of  the  then  House  of  York,  by 
the  great  treason -trial  at  Richmond,  some  of  the 
lesser  fry  in  that  distant  Mississippi  Valley,  which 
was  farther  from  us  than  Puget's  Sound  is  to-day, 
introduced  the  like  norelty  on  their  provincial 
stage,  and,  to  while  away  the  monotony  of  the 
summer  at  Fort  Adams,  got  up,  for  spectacles,  a 
string  of  court-martials  on  the  officers  there.  One 
and  another  of  the  colonels  and  majors  were  tried, 
and,  to  fill  out  the  list,  little  Nolan,  against  whom, 
Heaven  knows,  there  was  evidence  enough, — 
that  he  was  sick  of  the  service,  had  been  willing 
to  be  false  to  it,  and  would  have  obeyed  any  order 
to  march  any-whither  with  any  one  who  would 
follow  him  had  the  order  been  signed,  "By  com- 
mand of  His  Exc.  A.  Burr."  The  courts  dragged 
on.  The  big  flies  escaped,  —  rightly  for  all  I  know. 
Nolan  was  proved  guilty  enough,  as  I  say;  yet 
you  and  I  would  never  have  heard  of  him,  reader, 
but  that,  when  the  president  of  the  court  asked 
bim  at  the  close,  whether  he  wished  to  say  any- 
thing to  show  that  he  had  always  been  faithful 
to  the  United  States,  he  cried  out,  In  a  fit  of 
frenzy,  — - 

*<  D — n  the  United  States !  I  wish  I  may  never 
hear  of  the  United  States  again !  " 

I  suppose  he  did  not  know  how  the  words 
shocked  old  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  holding 
the  court.  Half  the  officers  who  sat  in  it  had 
served  through  the  Revolution,  and  their  lives, 
not  to  say  their  necks,  had  been  risked  for  the 
very  idea  which  he  so  cavalierly  cursed  in  his 
madness.  He,  on  his  part,  had  grown  up  in  the 
West  of  those  days,  in  the  midst  of  "  Spanish 
Plot,"  "Orleans  Plot/'  and  all  the  rest.  He  had 
been  educated  on  a  plantation  where  the  finest 
company  was  a  Spanish  officer  or  a  French  mer- 
chant from  Orleans.  His  education,  such  as  it 
was,  had  been  perfected  in  commercial  expedi- 
tions to  Vera  Cruz,  and  I  think  he  told  me  his 
father  once  hired  an.  Englishman  to  be  a  private  f 
tutor  for  a  winter  on  the  plantation.  He  had 
spent  half  his  youth  with  an  older  brother,  hunt- 
ing horses  in  Texas;  and,  in  a  word,  to  him 
"  United  States  "  was  scarcely  a  reality.  Yet  he 
had  been  fed  by  "United  States  "for  all  the  years 
since  he  had  been  in  the  army.  He  had  sworn  on 
Ms  faith  as  a  Christian  to  be  true  to  "United 
States.**  It  was  **  United  States "  which  gave 
him  the  uniform  he  wore,  and  the  sword  by  his 
side.  Nay,  my  poor  Nolan,  it  was  only  because 
"United  States"  had  picked  you  out  first  as  one 
of  her  own  confidential  men  of  honor  that  "A. 
Burr "  cared  for  you  a  straw  more  than  for  the 
flat-boat  men  who  sailed  his  ark  for  him.  I  do 
not  excuse  Nolan;  I  only  explain  to  the  reader 
why  he  damned  his  country,  and  wished  he  might 
never  hear  her  name  again. 

He  never  did  hear  her  name  but  once  again. 
From  that  moment,  September  23.  1807,  till  the 
day  he  died,  May  11,  1860,  he  never  heard  her 
name  again.  For  that  half-century  and  more  he 
was  a  man  without  a  country. 

Old  Morgan,  as  I  said,  was  terribly  shocked. 
If  Nolan  had  compared  George  Washington  to 
Benedict  Arnold,  or  had  cried,  "God  save  King 
George,"  Morgan  would  not  have  felt  worse.  He 
called  the  court  into  his  private  room,  and  re- 
turned in  fifteen  minutes,  with,  a  face  like  a  sheet, 
to  say,  — . 

x  *'  Prisoner,  hear  the  sentence  of  the  Court!  The 
Court  decides,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 


ident, that  you  nev«er  hear  tile  name  of  the  United 
States  again." 

Nolan  laughed.  But  nobody  else  laughed.  Old 
Morgan  was  too  solemn,  and  the  whole  room  was 
hushed  dead  as  night  for  a  minute.  Even  Nolan 
lost  his  swagger  in  a  moment.  Then  Morgan, 
added,  — 

"  Mr.  Marshal,  take  the  prisoner  to  Orleans  in 
an  armed  boat,  and  deliver  him  to  the  naval  com- 
mander there." 

The  Marshal  gave  his  orders  and  the  prisoner 
was  taken  out  of  court. 

"Mr.  Marshal,"  continued  old  Morgan,  "see 
that  no  one  mentions  the  United  States  to  the 
prisoner.  Mr.  Marshal,  make  my  respects  to 
Lieutenant  Mitchell  at  Orleans,  and  request  him 
to  order  that  no  one  shall  mention  the  United 
States  to  the  prisoner  while  he  is  on  board  ship. 
You  will  receive  your  written  orders  from  the 
officer  on.  duty  here  this  evening.  The  court  is 
adjourned  without  day." 

I  have  always  supposed  that  Colonel  Morgan 
himself  took  the  proceedings  of  the  court  to  Wash- 
ington City,  and  explained  them  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  President  approved  them,  — 
certain,  that  is,  if  I  may  believe  the  men  who  say 
they  have  seen  his  signature.  Before  the  Nautilus 
got  round  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Northern  At- 
lantic coast  wi'h  the  prisoner  on  board  the  sen- 
tence had  been  approved,  and  he  was  a  man 
without  a  country. 

The  plan  then; adopted  was  substantially  the 
same  which  was  necessarily  followed  ever  after. 
Perhaps  it  was  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing him  by  water  from  Fort  Adams  and  Orleans. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  —  it  must  have  been 
the  first  Crowninshield,  though  he  is  a  man  I  do  not 
remember — was  requested  to  put  Nolan  on  board 
a  government  vessel  bound  on  a  long  cruise,  and 
to  direct  that,  he  should  be  only  so  far  confined 
there  as  to  make  it  certain  that  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of  the  country.  We  had  few  long  cruises 
then,  and  the  navy  was  very  much  out  of  favor; 
and  as  almost  all  of  this  story  is  traditional,  as  I 
have  explained,  I  do  not  know  certainly  what  his 
first  cruise  was.  But  the  commander  to  whom  he 
was  intrusted, — perhaps  it  was  Tingey  or  Shaw, 
though  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  younger  men,  — 
we  are  all  old  enough  now, — regulated  the  eti- 
quette and  the  precautions  of  the  affair,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  scheme  they  were  carried  out,  I 
suppose,  till  Nolan  died.  .  .  . 

The  rule  adopted  on  board  the  ships  on  which 
I  have  met  "the  man  without  a  country"  was,  I 
think,  transmitted  from  the  beginning.  No  mess 
liked  to  have  him  permanently,  because  his  pres- 
ence cut  off  all  talk  of  home  or  of  the  prospect 
of  return,  of  politics  or  letters,  of  peace  or  of 
war,  —  cut  off  more  than  half  the  talk  the  men. 
liked  to  have  at  sea.  But  it  was  always  thought 
too  hard  that  he  should  never  meet  the  rest  of  us, 
except  to  touch  hats,  and  we  finally  sank  into  one 
system.  He  was  not  permitted  to  talk  with  the 
men,  unless  an  officer  was  by.  With  officers  he 
had  unrestrained  intercourse,  as  far  as  they  and 
he  chose.  But  he  grew  shy,  though  he  had  favor- 
ites: I  was  one.  Then  the  captain  always  asked 
him  to  dinner  on  Monday.  Every  mess  in  succes- 
sion took  up  the  invitation  in  its  turn.  According 
to  the  size  of  the  ship,  you  had  him  at  your  mess 
more  or  less  often  at  dinner.  His  breakfast  he  ate 
in  his  own  state-room,  — He  always  had  a  state- 
room,—  which  was  where  a  sentinel  or  somebody 
on  the  watch  could  see  the  door.  And  whatever 
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else  be  ate  or  drank,  he  ate  or  dranfc  alone.  Some- 
times, when  the  marines  or  sailors  had  a  special 
jollification,  they  were  permitted  to  invite  "Plain- 
Buitons,"  as  they  called  Mm.  Then  Nolan  was 
sent  with  some  officer,  and  the  men  were  forbiuden 
to  speak  of  home  while  he  was  there.  I  believe 
the  theory  was  that  the  sight  of  his  punishment 
did  them  good.  They  called  him  * '  Plain-Buttons," 
because,  while  he  always  chose  to  wear  a  regula- 
tion army-uniform,  he  was  not  permitted  to  wear 
the  army-button,  for  the  reason  that  it  bore  either 
the  initials  or  the  insignia  of  the  country  he  had 
disowned. 

I  remember,  soon  after  I  joined  the  navy,  I  was 
on  shore  with  some  of  the  older  officers  of  our 
ship  and  from  the  Brandywine,  which  we  had  met 
at  Alexandria.  We  had  leave  to*  make  a  party 
and  go  up  to  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids.  As  we 
jogged  along  (you  went  on  donkeys  then),  some 
of  the  gentlemen  (we  boys  called  them  "Dons," 
but  the  phrase  was  long  since  changed)  fell  to 
talking  about.  Nolan,  and  some  one  told  the  system 
which  was  adopted  from  the  first  about  his  books 
and  other  reading.  As  he  was  almost  never  per- 
mitted to  go  on  shore,  even  though  the  vessel  lay 
in  port  for  months,  his  time  at  the  best  hung 
heavy ;  and  everybedy  was  permitted  to  lend  him 
books,  if  they  were  not  published  in  America  and 
made  no  allusion  to  it.  These  were  common 
enough  in  the  old  days,  when  people  in  the  other 
hemisphere  talked  of  the  United  States  as  little 
as  we  do  of  Paraguay.  He  had  almost  all  the  for- 
eign papers  that  came  into  the  ship,  sooner  or 
later;  only  somebody  must  go  over  them  first,  and 
cut  out  any  advertisement  or  stray  paragraph 
that  alluded  to  America.  This  was  a  little  cruel 
sometimes,  when  the  back  of  what  was  cut  out 
might  be  as  innocent  as  Hesiod.  Right  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  Napoleon's  battles,  or  one  of  Can- 
ning's speeclies,  poor  Nolan  would  find  a  great 
hole,  because  on  the  back  of  the  page  of  that 
paper  there  had  been  an  advertisement  of  a  packet 
for  New  York,  or  a  scrap  from  the  President's 
message.  I  say  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  this  plan,  which  afterwards  I  had  enough 
and  more  than  enough  to  do  with.  I  remember  it, 
because  poor  Phillips,  who  was  of  the  party,  as 
soon  as  the  allusion  to  reading  was  made,  told  a 
story  of  something  which  happened  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  on  Nolan's  first  voyage ;  and  it  is 
the  only  thing  I  ever  knew  of  that  voyage.  They 
had  touched  at  the  Cape,  and  had  done  the  civil 
thing  with  the  English  Admiral  and  the  fleet,  and 
then,  leaving  for  a  long  cruise  up  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Phillips  had  borrowed  a  lot  of  English 
books  from  an  officer,  which,  in  those  days,  as 
indeed  in  these,  was  quite  a  windfall.  Among 
them,  as  the  devil  would  order,  was  the  "Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,"  whieh  they  had  all  of  them 
hea*rd  of,  but  which  most  of  them  had  never  seen. 
I  think  it  could  not  have  been  published  long. 
Well,  nobody  thought  there  could  be  any  risk  of 
anything  national  in  that,  though  Phillips  swore 
old  Shaw  had  cut  out  the  tl Tempest"  from  Shake- 
speare before  he  let  Nolan  have  it,  because  he 
said  "the  Bermudas  ought  to  be  ours,  and,  by 
Jove,  should  be  one  day."  So  Nolan  was  per- 
mitted to  join  the  circle  one  afternoon  when  a  lot 
of  them  sat  on  deck  smoking  and  reading  aloud. 
People  do  not  do  such  things  so  often  now ;  but 
when  /was  young  we  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of 
time  so.  Well,  so  it  happened  that  in  his  turn 
Nolan  took  the  book  and  read  to  the  others ;  and 
he  read  very  well,  as  I  know.  Nobody  in  the 


circle  knew  a  line  of  the  poem,  only  it  was  all 
magic  and  Border  chivalry,  and  was  ten  thousand 
years  ago.  Poor  Nolan  read  steadily  through  the 
fifth  canto,  stopped  a  minute  and  drank  something, 
and  then  began,  without  a  thought  of  what  was 
coming, — 

u  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, — " 

It  seems  impossible  to  us  that  anybody  ever  heard 
this  for  the  first  time ;  but  all  these  fellows  did 
then,  and  poor  Nolan  himself  went  on,  still  uncon- 
sciously or  mechanically, — 

"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land !  ** 

Then  they  all  saw  something  was  to  pay;  but  he 
expected  to  get  through,  I  suppose,  turned  a  little 
pale,  but  plunged  on,— 

"Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  "burned, 
An  home  his  footsteps  he.hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ?  — 
If  tfuch  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well, — " 

By  this  time  the  men  were  all  beside  themselves, 
wishing  there  was  any  way  to  make  him  turn  over 
two  pages ;  but  he  had  not  quite  presence  of  mind 
for  that;  he  gagged  a  little,  colored  crimson,  and 
staggered  on, — 

"For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  imme, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim., 
Despite  these  titles,  power,  ami  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, — 

and  here  the  poor  fellow  choked,  could  not  go  on, 
but  started  up,  swung  the  book  into  tlio  sea,  van- 
ished into  his  state-room,  "  And  by  Jove,"  said 
Phillips,  "we  did  not  see  him  for  two  months 
again.  And  I  had  to  make  up  some  beggarly 
story  to  that  English  surgeon  why  I  did  not  return 
#is  Walter  Scott  to  him. " 

That  story  shows  about  the  time  when  Nolan's 
braggadocio  must  have  broken  down.  At  first, 
they  said,  he  took  a  very  high  tone,  considered 
his  imprisonment  a  mere  farce,  affected  to  enjoy 
the  voyage,  and  all  that;  but  Phillips  said  that 
after  he  came  out  of  his  state-room  he  never  waa 
the  same  man  again.  He  never  read  aloud  again, 
unless  it  was  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare,  or  some- 
thing else  he  was  sure  of.  But  it  was  not  that 
merely.  He  never  entered  in  with  the  other  young 
men  exactly  as  a  companion  again.  He  was  always 
shy  afterwards,  when  I  knew  him, — very  seldom 
spoke,  unless  he  was  spoken  to,  except  to  a  very 
few  friends.  IJe  lighted  up  occasionally, — 1  re- 
member late  in  his  life  hearing  him  fairly  eloquent 
on  something  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
one  of  Fle'chier's  sermons, — but  generally  he  had 
the  nervous,  tired  look  of  a  heart-wounded  man. . . . 

Since  writing  this,  and  while  considering 
whether  or  no  I  would  print  it,  as  a  warning  to 
the  young  Nolans  and  Vallandighams  and  Tatnalls 
of  to-day  of  what  it  is  to  throw  away  a  country, 
I  have  received  from  Danforth,  who  is  on  board 
the  Levant,  a  letter  which  gives  an  account  of 
Nolan's  last  hours.  It  removes  all  my  doubts 
about  telling  this  story. 

To  understand  the  first  words  of  the  letter,  the 
non-professional  reader  should  remember  that 
after  1817,  the  position  of  every  officer  who  had 
Nolan  in  charge  was  one  of  the  greatest  delicacy. 
The  government  had  failed  to  renew  the  order  of 
1807,  regarding  him.  What  was  a  man  to  do? 
Should  he  let  him  go  ?  What,  then,  if  he  were 
called  to  account  by  the  Department  for  violating 
the  order  of  1807?  Should  he  keep  him?  What, 
then,  if  Nolan  should  be  liberated  some  day,  and 
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should  bring  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  or 
kidnapping  against  every  man  who  had  had  him  in 
charge  ?  1  urged  and  pressed  this  upon  Southard, 
and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  other  officers  did 
the  same  thing.  But  tbe  Secretary  always  said, 
as  they  so  often  do  at  Washing!  on,  that  there  were 
no  special  orders  to  give,  and  that  we  must  act 
on  our  own  judgment.  That  means,  **  If  you  suc- 
ceed, you  will  be  sustained  :  if  you  fail,  you  will 
1>e  disavowed."  Well,  as  Danforth  says,  all  that 
is  over  now,  though  I  do  not  know  but  I  expose 
myself  to  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  evidence 
of  the  very  revelation  I  am  making. 

Here  is  the  letter :  — 

"  LEVANT,  2P  2'  S.  ©  131°  W. 

"BEAR.  FKEI»:  — I  try  to  find  heart  and  life  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  all  over  with  dear  old  Nolan.  I 
have  been  with  him  on  this  voyage  more  than  I 
ever  was,  and  I  can  understand  wholly  now  the 
way  in  which  you  used  to  speak  of  the  dear  old 
fellow.  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  strong,  but  I 
had  no  idea  the  end  was  so  near.  The  doctor  has 
"been  watching  him  very  carefully,  and  yester- 
day morning  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Nolan 
was  not  so  well,  and  had  not  left  his  state-room, 
—  a  thing  I  never  remember  before.  He  had 
let  the  doctor  come  and  see  him  as  he  lay  there, 
— the  first  time  the  doctor  had  been  in  the  state- 
room, —  and  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  me.  0 
dear!  do  you  remember  the  mysteries  we  boys 
used  to  invent  about  his  room,  in  the  old  Intrepid 
days?  Well,  I  went  in,  and  there,  to  be  sure,  the 
poor  fellow  lay  in  his  berth,  smiling  pleasantly  as 
he  gave  me  his  hand,  but  looking  very  frail.  I 
could  not  help  a  glance  lound,  which  showed  me 
what  a  little  shrine  he  had  made  of  the  box  he 
was  lying  in.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  triced 
up  above  and  around  a  picture  of  Washington, 
and  he  had  painted  a  majestic  eagle,  with  light- 
nings blazing  from  his  beak  and  his  foot  just 
clasping  the  whole  globe,  which  his  wings  over- 
shadowed, The  dear  old  boy  saw  my  glance,  and 
said,  with  a  sad  smile,  l  Here,  you  see,  I  have  a 
country!*  And  then  he  pointed  to  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  where  I  had  not  seen  before  a  great  map  of 
the  United  States,  as  he  had  drawn  it  from  mem- 
ory, and  which  he  had  there  to  look  upon  as  he 
lay.  Quaint,  queer  old  names  were  on  it,  in  large 
letters:  4  Indiana  Territory,'  *  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory,' and  *  Louisiana  Territory/  as  I  suppose  our 
fathers  learned  such  things;  but  the  old  fellow 
had  patched  in  Texas,  too ;  he  had  carried  his 
western  boundary  all  the  way  to  "the  Pacific,  but 
on  that  shore  he  had  defined  nothing. 

"  *0  Danforth,'  he  said,  fcl  know  I  am  dying.  I 
cannot  get  home.  Surely  you  will  tell  me  some- 
thing now  f  —  Stop !  stop  !  Do  not  speak  till  I  say 
what  I  am  sure  you  know,  that  there  is  not  in  this 
ship,  that  there  is  not  in  America  —  God  bless 
her! — &  more  loyal  man  than  I.  There  cannot 
be  a  man  who  loves  the  old  flag  as  I  do,  or  prays 
for  it  as  I  do,  or  hopes  for  it  as  I  do.  There  are 
thirty-four  stars  in  it  now,  Danforth.  I  thank 
God  for  that,  though  I  do  not  know  what  their 
names  are.  There  has  never  been  one  taken 
away :  I  thank  God  for  that.  I  know  by  that  that 
there  has  never  been  any  successful  Burr.  0  Dan- 
forth, Danforth,'  he  sighed  out,  *how  like  a 
wretched  night's  dream  a  boy's  idea  of  personal 
fame  or  of  separate  sovereignty  seems,  when  one 
looks  back  on  it  after  such  a  life  as  mine !  But 
tell  me,  — tell  me  something, — tell  me  everything, 
Danforth,  before  I  die  i ' 

"Ingham,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  felt  like  a  mon- 


ster  that  I  had  not  told  him  everything  before. 

Danger,  or  no  danger,  delicacy  or  no  delicacy, 

who  was  I,  that  I  should  have  been  acting  the 

!  tyrant  all  this  time  over  this   dear,  sainted  old 

j  man,  who  had  years  ago  expiated,  in  his  whole 

manhood's  life,  the  madness  of  a  boy's  treason  ? 

*Mr.  Nolan,'  said  I,  *I  will  tell  you  everything 

you  ask  about.     Only,  where  shall  I  begin  ?' 

"  0  the  blessed  smile  that  crept  over  his  white 
face!  and  he  pressed  my  hand  and  said,  *  God 
bless  you!'  i Tell  me  their  names,3  he  said,  and 
he  pointed  to  the  stars  on  the  flag.  *  The  last  I 
know  is  Ohio.  My  father  lived  in  Kentucky.  But 
I  have  guessed  Michigan  and  Indiana  and  Missis- 
sippi,— that  was  where  Fort  Adams  is, — they 
make  twenty.  But  where  are  your  other  four- 
teen ?  You  have  not  cut  up  any  of  the  old  ones, 
I  hope?' 

"  Well,  that  was  not  a  bad  text,  and  I  told  him 
the  names  in  as  good  order  as  I  could,  and  he 
bade  me  take  down  his  beautiful  map  and  draw 
them  in  as  I  best  could  with  my  pencil.  He  was 
wild  with  delight  about  Texas,  told  me  how  his 
brother  died  there;  he  had  marked  a  gold  cross 
where  he  supposed  bis  brother's  grave  was ;  and 
he  had  guessed  at  Texas.  Then  he  was  delighted 
as  he  saw  California  and  Oregon:  —  that,  he  said, 
he  had  suspected  partly,  because  he  had  never 
been  permitted  to  land  on  that  shore,  though  the 
ships  were  there  so  much.  *And  the  men,'  said 
he,  laughing,  *  brought  off  a  good  deal  besides 
furs.'  Then  he  went  back  —  heavens,  how  far! 

—  to  ask  about  the  Chesapeake,  and  what  was 
done  to   Barron  for    surrendering    her    to   the 
Leopard,  and  whether  Burr  ever  tried  again,  — 
and  be  ground  his  teeth  with  the  only  passion  he 
showed.     But  in  a  moment  that  was  over,  and  he 
said,  *  God  forgive  me,  for  I  am  sure  I  forgive 
him.'     Then  he  asked  about  the  old  war, — told 
me  the  true  story  of  his  serving  the  gun  the  day 
we  took  the  Java,  —  asked  about  dear  old  David 
Porter,  as  he  called  him.     Then  he  settled  down, 
more  quietly,  and  very  happily,  to  hear  me  tell 
in  an  hour  the  history  of  fifty  years. 

"How  I  wished  it  had  been  somebody  who 
knew  something  !  But  I  did  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
told  him  of  the  English  war.  I  told  him  about 
Fulton  and  the  steamboat  beginning.  I  told  him 
about  old  Scott,  and  Jackson ;  told  him  all  I  could 
think  of  about  the  Mississippi,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  Texas,  and  his  own  old  Kentucky.  And  do 
you  think,  he  asked  who  was  in  command  of  the 
'.Legion  of  the  West.'  I  told  him  it  was  a  very 
gallant  officer  named  Grant,  and  that,  by  our  last 
news,  he  was  about  to  establish  his  head-quarters 
at  Vieksburg.  Then,  « Where  was  Vicksburg  ?  * 
I  worked  that  out  on  the  map ;  it  was  about  a 
hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  above  his  old  Fort 
Adams;  and  I  thought  Fort  Adams  must  be  a  ruin 
now.  *  It  must  be  at  old  Vick's  plantation,'  s*aid 
he :  *  well,  that  is  a  change ! : 

"I  tell  you,  Ingham,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to 
condense  the  history  of  half  a  century  into  that 
talk  with  a  sick  man.  And  I  do  not  now  know  what 
1  told  him, —  of  emigration,  and  the  means  of  it, — 
of  steamboats,  and  railroads,  and  telegraphs,  — 
of  inventions,  and  books,  and  literature,  —  of  the 
colleges,  and  West  Point,  and  the  Naval  School, 

—  but  with  the  queerest  interruptions  that  ever 
you  heard.     You  see  it  was  Robinson  Crusoe  ask- 
ing all  the  accumulated    questions   of   fifty-six 
years ! 

I      "I  remember  he  asked,  all  of  a  sudden,  who 
was  President  now;  and  when  I  told  him,  he  asked 
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if  Old  Abe  was  General  Benjamin  Lincoln's  son. 
He  said  he  met  old  General  Lincoln,  when  he  was 
quite  a  boy  himself,  at  some  Indian  treaty.  I  said 
no,  that  Old  Abe  was  a  Kentuckian  like  himself, 
but  I  could  not  tell  him  of  what  family;  he  had 
worked  up  from  the  ranks.  l  Good  for  him  1 '  cried 
Nolan ;  4 1  am  glad  of  that.  As  I  have  brooded 
and  wondered,  I  have  thought  our  danger  was  in 
keeping  up  those  regular  successions  in  the  first 
families.'  Then  I  got  talking  about  my  visit  to 
Washington.  I  told  him  of  meeting  the  Oregon 
Congressman,  Harding;  I  told  him  about  the 
Smithsonian,  and  the  Exploring  Expedition;  I 
told  him  about  the  CapitoT,  and  the  statues  for 
the  pediment,  and  Crawford's  Liberty,  and 
Greenough's  Washington :  Ingham,  I  told  him 
everything  I  could  think  of  that  would  show  the 
grandeur  of  his  country  and  its  prosperity ;  but  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mouth  to  tell  him  a  word 
about  this  infernal  Rebellion. 

"  And  he  drank  it  in,  and  enjoyed  it  as  I  can- 
not tell  you.  He  grew  more  and  more  silent,  yet 
I  never  thought  he  was  tired  or  faint.  I  gave  him 
a  glass  of  water,  but  he  just  wet  his  lips,  and  told 
me  not  to  go  away.  Then  he  asked  me  to  bring 
the  Presbyterian  «Book  of  Public  Prayer,'  which 
lay  there,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  it  would 
open  at  the  right  place,  —  and  so  it  did.  There 
was  his  double  red  mark  down  the  page;  and  I 
knelt  down  and  read,  and  he  repeated  with  me, 

*  For  ourselves  and  our  country,  0  gracious  God, 
we  thank  Thee,  that,  notwithstanding  our  mani- 
fold transgressions  of  Thy  holy  laws,  Thou  hast 
continued  to  us  Thy  marvellous  kindness1  —  and 
so  to  the  end  of  that  thanksgiving.     Then  he 
turned  to  the  end  of  the  same  book,  and  I  read 
the  words  more  familiar  to  me:  *  Most  heartily  we 
beseech  Thee  with  Thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless 
Thy  servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  others  in  authority/  —  arid  the  rest  of  the 
Episcopal  collect.     « Danforth/  said  he,  *  I  have 
repeated  those  prayers  night  and  morning,  it  is 
now  fifty-five  years.'    And  then  he  said  he  would 
go  to  sleep.     He  bent  me  down  over  him  and 
kissed  me ;  and  he  said,  *  Look  in  my  Bible,  Dan- 
i'orth,  when  I  am  gone.*    And  I  went  away. 

•  "  But  I  had  no  thought  it  was  the  end.   I  thought 
he  was  tired  and  would  sleep.     I  knew  he  was 
happy,  and  I  wanted  him  to  be  alone. 

44  But  in  an  hour,  when  the  doctor  went  in 
gently,  he  found  Nolan  had  breathed  his  life  away 
with  a  smile.  He  had  something  pressed  close  to 
his  lips.  It  was  his  Father's  badge  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati. 

"  We  looked  in  his  Bible,  and  there  was  a  slip 
of  paper  at  the  place  where  he  had  marked  the 
text;  — 

*  "  They  desire  a  country,  even  a  heav- 
enly: wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  God  ;  for  he  hath  prepared 
for  them  a  city.* 

"  On  this  slip  of  paper  lie  had  written  : 

*: *  Bury  me  in  the  sea;  it  has  been  my 
home,  and  I  love  it.     But  will  not  some 
one  set  up  a  stone  for  my  memory  at  Fort  Adams 
or  at  Orleans,  that  my  disgrace  may  not  be  more 
than  I  ought  to  bear  ?    Say  on  it ; — 

utln  Memory  */ 

"'PHILIP    NOLAN, 

"  'Lieutenant  in  fJie  Army  of  the  Ifaited  State*. 

**'  He  loved  his  country  as  no  other  man  has  lo^ed  her;  but 
BO  man  deserved  lees  at  her  hands** " 


**  WILLIAM  T.   ADAMS 

Is  known  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  tins  genera* 
tion,  under  the  familiar  name  of k*  Oliver  Optic," 
as  a  fascinating  story-teller,  whose  pen  never 
tires  or  grows  dull.  lie  is  of  English  descent, 
and  allied  to  the  parent  stock  of  that  family 
which  has  given  sach  illustrious  statesmen  to 
the  nation.  His  ancester,  Henry  Adams,  hav- 
ing escaped  from  the  historic  u  Green  Dragon 
Persecution,"  settled  with  several  sons  at 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  One  of  these 
sons  moved  to  Medlield,  in  the  same  State,  and 
from  him  descended  "William  T.  Adams,  who 
was  born  at  Medway,  July  30,  1822.  His  father 
kept  a  hotel  in  that  town  till  he  removed  to 
Boston,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Washing- 
ton Coffee  House,  and  subsequently  had  the 
famous  Lamb  Tavern.  In  these  hotels  young 
Adams  passed  his  early  days,  attending  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  private 
school  of  Abel  Whitney  in  Harvard  Place.  Jn 
1838  the  residence  of  the  family  was  changed 
to  West  Roxbury,  where  his  education  was  con- 
tinued. It  was  here  that  he  made  his  earliest 
attempts  at  literary  composition.  His  first  piece 
was  eight  pages  in  length,  his  second  twenty- 
five,  and  his  third  eighty  pages!  Not  unfre- 
quently  he  sat  up  all  night,  when  his  parents  sup- 
posed him  to  be  abed,  writing  with  his  great-coat 
and  gloves  on.  His  first  article  in  print  ap- 
peared in  The  Social  Monitor,  and  others  soon 
followed. 


William  T.  Adams,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  went 
to  Dorchester  to -teach  as  a  substitute  for  a 
month,  and  in  the  following  ^ spring-  (1843)  he 
was  chosen  principal  of  what  is  now  the  Harris 
School  of  Boston,  as  Dorchester  was  annexed 
ia  1870.  The  report  of  the  committee  speaks  of 
this  school  as  "  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  at  present  in  the  town.11  During  these  three 
years  of  teaching  his  mind  and  pen  were  actively 
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employed,  while  lie  acquired  quite  a  reputa- 
tion for  songs,  dialogues,  speeches,  and  school 
exhibitions.  In  1846,  he  became  an  assistant  to 
his  father  in  the  management  of  the  Adams 
House,  then  the  best  hotel  in  Boston,  and 
named  after  the  President.  In  accordance  with 
his  disposition  for  thoroughness,  lie  visited  all 
the  Northern  cities,  also  Kiehmond,  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Montreal,  etc.,  to  inspect 
their  hotels,  and  to  advertise  that  establishment. 
The  Adams  House  soon  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother  Laban  and  himself  but  the  en- 
terprise was  not  a  success,  perhaps  for  the  rare 
reason,  as  his  friends  said,  that  they  kept  too 
good  a  house  to  succeed.  After  a  Southern 
trip,  the  incidents  of  which  suggested  one  of 
his  stories,  he  entered  the  Boylston  school  as  a 
substitute  for  the  nsher,  and  was  soon  chosen 
principal.  When  the  Bowditch  school  was  or- 
ganized, he  was  put  fit  its  head,  and  continued 
to  be  its  principal  till  1865.  In  the  latter  year 
he  resigned  and  paid  a  visit  to  Europe,  visiting 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Switzer- 
land,,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  all  the 
while  collecting  data  for  new  books. 

Mr.  Adams"  career  as  an  author,  a  career  free 
from  the  disappointments  and  annoyances  that 
usually  atteml  a  literary  life,  may  be  said  to 
begin  at  tins  date,  when  he  accepted  it  as  the 
duty  of  his  life.  His  industry  and  his  rare 
&cility  in  composition  are  such  that  he  has 
written  oveir  eight  hundred  stories,  chiefly  on 
domestic  themes,  besides  sixty-two  volumes. 
In  all  the  years  of  his  labors  not  one  work  has 
failed  to  achieve  a  pecuniary  success,  and  their 
aggregate  sale  has  been  carefully  estimated  at 
not  less  than  a  million  volumes.  The  elements 
of  his  popularity  are  to  be  found  in  his  live 
sympathy  with  the  young  folks,  and  in  his  long 
and  intimate  connection  with  public  schools, 
which  has  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
childish  character  and  habits.  At  one  time  he 
had  twelve  hundred  scholars  and  twenty-five 
teachers  under  his  immediate  control;  for 
twenty  years  he  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
and  for  ten  years  a  wperinteadent.  His  style 
is  sprightly.  His  stories  are  entertaining  illus- 
trations of  real  life,  devoid  alike  of  all  sickly  sen- 
timentality and  precocity  ia  i»he  personages,  as 
well  as  of  the  commonplace  tendency  to  preach 
morality.  Yet  a  sound  morality  pervades  these 
parables,  so  that  right:  and  wrong  are  shown  in 
the  light  of  their  results.  His  motto  in  writing 
for  the  young,  as  once  given  in  conversation  to 
a  friend,  is,  "First,  God;  then  country;  then 
friends;1'  and  his  books  illustrate  this  senti- 
ment. As  to  the  effect  of  such  works  on  the 
minds  of  impressible  children,  it  is  a  fact,  rec- 
ognized by  those  best  qualified  by  experience 
to  form  a  judgment,  that  the  general  tone  of 
the  present  juvenile  literature  is  too  highly 
seasoned  and  excitable.  On  this  score,  this 
writer  has  fewer  lapses  than  some  of  his 
brethren. 

The  first  notable  efforts  of  Mr.  Adams  were 
two  temperance  tales,  originally  published  in 
the  WaMngtonian,  in  1845.  Four  years  later  he 
wrote  a  "  sensational "  story,  entitled  HatckU^ 
the  Guardian  Slave;  or,  the  Heiress  of  £elle- 
we;  and  previous  to  its  appearance  in  book- 


form,  he  received  his  first  fee  as  a  writer,  six 
dollars,  for  a  story  in  Tlie  True  Flag.  This  was 
followed  by  many  other  sketches  for  news- 
papers, which  found  ready  purchasers.  He  va- 
ried his  labors  by  occasional  poems  for  societies 
and  anniversaries,  one  of  which,  written  for  the 
fck  Boston  Young  Men's  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety," was  printed  in  the  Flag  of  OUT  Union, 
in  1851,  with  this  caption :  1951 :  A  Poem  deliv- 
ered 'before  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  "by 
Oliver  Optic,  M.  D.  This  was  the  first  use  of 
that  nom  de  plume.  Mr.  Adams  took  the  name 
of  al)r.  Optic"  from  a  character  in  a  play  then 
being  performed  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and 
put  to  it  the  alliterative  prefix  of  "  Oliver." 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  attached  to  his  do- 
mestic and  juvenile  writings.  The  success  of 
Hatchie,  which  was  published  in  1854,  led  to 
the  rapid  issue  of  a  volume  made  up  of  several  of 
his  stories,  and  of  The  Boat  Club,  the  first  half  of 
which  went  to  press  before  the  second  was  writ- 
ten. The  favorable  comment  on  the  latter  work 
by  Putnam's  Magazine,  then  the  chief  critical 
authority  —  "  Oliver  Optic  will  do  a  good  work 
in  furnishing  books  of  precisely  this  character 
for  juvenile  "readers"  —  encouraged  this  author 
to  d'evote  his  spare  time  to  this  line  of  literary 
labor.* 

Mr.  Adams  edited  the  Student  and  School- 
master, a  monthly  magazine  for  young  people, 
for  nine  years,  1858-66;  and  from  1867  to 
date,  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  for  Our  Boys  and 
Girls.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  Dorchester  in  1867,  receiving  only 
one  opposing  vote  in  a  ballot  of  1050,  and  that 
cast  by  himself;  and  was  re-elected  in  1870 
and  1873.  He  has  acquitted  himself  with  credit 
in  other  important  positions,  including  a  term 
in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1870  he  made  a 
second  voyage  to  Europe  to  qualify  himself  to 
prepare  the  second  series  of  Young  America 
Abroad,  by  travel  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

**  JAMES  STRONG, 

A  LAYMAN  with  ministerial  honors,  who  pos- 
sesses in  rare  combination  scholarly  habits  con- 
joined to- active  literary  tastes  and  talents  de- 
cidedly practical,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
August  14,  1822.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  and  being  a  lover  of  books,  he  soon  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion. After  a  long  training  in  boarding-  schools. 


*Tbe  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Adams'  works, 
with  the  dates  of  publication.  Ilatchie;  The  Boat  Club, 
1854;  All  Aboard,  1855;  Now  or  Never.  1856;  Try  Again, 
1857;  Poor  and  Proud.  1858;  Little  by  Little,  1860;  River- 
dale  Stories,  12  volumes,  1860-3;  Rich,  and  Humble;  In 
School  and  Out;  A  Spelling- Book  for  Advanced  Classes, 
1863;  Watch  and  Wait;  The  Soldier  Boy;  The  Sailor 
Boy.  1864;  Work  and  Win;  The  Young  Lieutenant;  The 
Yankee  Middy;  Fighting:  Joe,  1865;  Hope  and  Have ;  Haste 
and  Waste;  Brave  Old  Salt;  Outward  Bound ;  The  Way  of  the 
World,  a  Novel,  1866;  Shamrock  and  Thistle;  Red  Cross; 
The  Starry  Flag;  Breaking  Away;  Seek  and  Find,  1867; 
Dikes  and  Bitches;  Palace  and  Cottage  ;  Freaks  of  Fortune; 
Make  or  Break;  Down  the  River,  1868;  Down  the  Rhine; 
Our  Standard  Bearer  ;  Through  by  Daylight ;  Lightning  Ex- 
press ;  On  Time :  Switch  Off,  1869  ;  Brake  Up  :  Bear  and  For- 
bear; Field  and  Forest;  Plane  and  Plank;  Desk  and  Debit, 
1870;  Cringle  and  Cross  Tree;  Bivouac  and  Battle;  Up  the 
Baltic,  1871;  Northern  Lands;  Sea  and  Shore;  Cross  and 
Orescent :  Little  Bobtail,  1872 ;  The  Yacht  Club ;  Money- 
Maker;  Yictory  of  the  Basilisk;  Sunny  Shores,  1873. 
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at  the  age  of  seventeen  lie  went  into  the  family  of 
a  physician  at  Lowville,  in  Lewis  county,  Xew 
York,  to  quality  himself  for  the  practice  of 
medicine;  but  the  failure  of  his  health  from 
over  study  led  to  his  retirement.  After  a 
period  of  rest,  he  prepared  himself  by  a  year's 
study  to  enter  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Md- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  and  graduated  in  1844 
with  the  highest  honors.  An  appointment  at 
once  followed  as  teacher  of  languages  in  the 
Troy  Conference  Academy,  at  Poultney,  Ver- 
mont. His  associates  here  were  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T. 
Peck,  afterward  president  of  Dickinson  College, 
and  now  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wentworth,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  McKendree  College,  and  now  editor  of 
the  Ladies'  fie2>ository,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  New- 
man, later  a  professor  at  Union  College  till  his 
resignation.  After  a  service  of  two  years, 
during  which  he  was  married  to  a  lady  gradu- 
ate of  that  institution,  another  failure  of  his 
health  led  him  to  retire  for  some  eighteen 
months  to  the  keeping  of  a  small  farm  at  New- 
town,  Long  Island.  He  then  settled  at  the 
village  of  Flushing,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  thorough  course  of  Biblical  studies.  His 
practical  talents  were  here  utilized  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  elected  on  the  temperance  ticket,  and  as 
the  president  of  the  first  railroad  from  Flushing 
to  the  East  river,  besides  the  planning  of  a  local 
cemetery  and  a  new  village. 


A  course  of  gratuitous  instruction  to  private 
classes,  especially  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  led  Dr.  Strong  to  his  first  literary 
labors — the  preparation  of  brief,  manuals  of 
grammar,  so  arranged  that  the  import  ant  princi- 
ples of  those  languages  could  be  mastered  in  a 
few  months ;  and  to  these  were  added  similar 
manuals  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  grammar,  the 


first  of  which  was  printed.  A  brief  Theological 
Compend  followed,  as  an  advanced  catechism 
of  doctrines.  In  1852,  he  published  an  elabo- 
rate Harmony  and  Ea%o$ition  of  the  Gospels; 
with  an  abridgment,  entitled  Ifamial  of  the 
Gospels,  and  a  companion  question-book,  adapted 
to  advanced  Bible  classes.  A  Greek  Harmony 
of  tlie  Gospels  appeared  in  1854.  A  treatise 
on  the  importance  of  Sunday-school  effort  was 
prepared  for  the  Sunday-School  Union  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  many  contributions,  chiefly 
on  Biblical  topics,  were  made  to  religious  peri- 
odicals, especially  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,  and  the  Christian  Advocate.  In  1856 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  S.  T.  D. 
from  his  alma  mater  —  a  rare  honor  for  a  lay- 
man. He  served  from  1858  to  1861  as  professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  vice-president  of  the 
new  University  at  Troy,  and  then  returned  to 
Flushing  to  engage  in  public  improvements,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  a-  second  railroad. 
At  this  time,  in  connection  with  Dr.  H.  B. 
Smith,  he  edited  an  American  reprint,  from  the 
Edinburgh  translation,  of  Stiers1  Words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  three  volumes.  He  also  pre- 
pared, with  some  assistance  from  Mr.  Orange 
Judd,  of  the  Agriculturist*  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Olin, 
a  four-volume  series  of  Lessons  for  Every  Sun- 
day in  the  Year,  which  formed  the  model  for 
later  Sunday-school  manuals,  including  the 
u  International  Series  "  now  so  generally  adopt- 
ed. In  1868,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Ex- 
egetical  Theology  in  the  new  Theological  Semi- 
nary established  by  the  munificence  of  Daniel 
Drew  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  discharge  its  duties.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  American  branch  of  the  u  Pal- 
estine Exploration  Committee, M  and  also  o*f  the 
"Old  Testament  Company"  of  the  "  Commit- 
tee for  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible.7' 

Dr.  Strong's  chief  work,  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  Dr.  McClintock,  is  the  Cy- 
clopcedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Literature,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1867,  and  the  fourth  five  years 
later,  while  the  remainder  are  to  follow  at  in- 
tervals of  a  year  each.  This  standard  work  of 
reference,  which  covers  all  the  subjects  of 
sacred  science,  and  is  without  a  peer  in  any 
language  for  its  comprehensive  scope,  contains 
contributions  from  the  chief  scholars  of  each 
denomination.  Since  the  death  of  his  associ- 
ate, the  whole  task  of  its  editing  has  devolved 
on  him.  He  is  also  engaged  on  the  translation, 
with  additions,  of  Lange^s  Commentary  on 
Daniel, in  the  series  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff.  Some 
other  works  are  also  in  progress :  an  Exhaustive 
Concordance  of  the  English  Bible;  a  Scriptural 
Reader;  &  Historical  and  Critical  Bible  ;  a,  Sa- 
cred History,  and  some  minor  writings. 

**  CHARLES   PORTERFIELD   KRATJTH, 

A  LEADING  historian  and  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  March  17,  1823. 
His  father,  Dr.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  who  was 
bora  in  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1777,  held  the  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg  from  1834  to  1847,  and  was 
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Professor  of  Biblical  Philology  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Sem- 
inary from  1847  till  his  death,  May  3, 1867.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  addresses,  as  well  as 
the  associate  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Intelligent 
cer  and  the  Evangelical  Review. 


Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  was  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  College  in  1839,  and  ordained  to 
the  Lutheran  ministry  three  years  later.  He 
has  held  pastoral  charges  in  Baltimore,  Win- 
chester, Pittsbnrg,  and  Philadelphia,  officiating 
in  the  latter  city  four  years,  1859-63.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary  in 
1861,  and  three  years  later  was  appointed  Nor- 
ton Professor  of  Theology  and  Church  History 
in  the  Lutheran  Seminary,  Philadelphia.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  called  him  to  its 
chair  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
•  1868,  and  in  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Vice- 
Provostship. 

Ilk  writings,  besides  a  series  of  discourses,* 
and  a  number  of  scholarly  contributions  to 
leading  journals,  include;  The  Sunday  Service, 
according  to  the  Liturgies  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  1853;  The  Jubilee  Service  for  the 
Seventh  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  1867;  an 
edition  of  Fleming'**  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy, 
with  an  original  introduction,  chronology  of  the 
history  of  Philosophy  brought  down  to  1860,  bib- 
liographical index,  synthetical  tables,  and  other 
additions ;  and  a  translation  of  Tholuctfs  Com- 
mentary on  Saint  John,  from  the  sixth  German 
edition,  1859.  He  has  now  in  press  an  edition 
of  Berkeley^  Principles,  with  copious  annota- 
tions. His  chief  work  is,  The  Conservative  Refor- 
mation and  Its  Theology:  as  Represented  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  in  the  History  and 
Literature  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
8vo.,  pp.  850,  1871.  The  theological  position  of 
its  author  is  thus  stated  in  his  prefatory  words : 

*  Hefe,  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  English  Authors,  vol.  i. 
f  Princeton  Review,  July,  1871. 


"  It  is  the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  those  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  Zwinglian  and  Cal- 
viuistic  Reformations  which  forms  the  topic  of  this 
book.  "Wherever  Calvin  abandoned  Zwinglianism 
he  approximated  Lutheranism.  Hence,  on  im- 
portant points,  this  book,  in  defending  Lutheran- 
ism  over  against  Zwinglianism,  defends  Calvinism, 
over  against  Zwinglianism  also.  It  even  defends 
Zwipglianism,  so  far  as,  in  contrast  with  Anabap- 
tism,  it  was  relatively  conservative.  The  Pela- 
gianism  of  the  Zwinglian  theology  was  corrected 
by  Calvin,  who  is  the  true  father  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran.  The 
theoretical  tendencies  of  Zwingle  developed  into 
Arminianism  and  Rationalism  ;  his  practical  ten- 
dencies into  the  superstitious  anti-ritualism  of 
ultra-Puritanism:  and  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  found  their  harmony  and  consummation 
in  Unitarianism." 

The  work  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  in 
its  departments,  and  the  leading  critics  confirm 
the  judgment  of  the  Princeton  Review  that  it 
has  hee'n  executed  with  singular  ability  and 
fidelity.! 

**  LUTHER.  —  FROM  THE  CONSERVATIVE  REFORMATION. 

Among  all  the  tributes  which  the  centuries  hare 
laid  at  the  feet  or  on  the  tomb  of  Luther,  none  are 
more  touching  than  the  words  in  which  Melanch- 
thon  showed  that  Luther's  death  had  brought 
back,  in  all  its  tenderness,  the  early,  pure  devo- 
tion. Melanchthon,  the  Hamlet  of  the  Reformation, 
shrinking  from  action  into  contemplation,  with  a 
dangerous  yearning  for  a  peace  which  must  have 
been  hollow  and  transient,  had  become  more  and 
more  entangled  in  the  complications  of  a  specious 
but  miserable  policy,  which  he  felt  made  him  justly 
suspected  by  those  whose  confidence  in  him  had 
once  been  unlimited.  Luther  was  saddened  by  Me- 
lanchthon's  feebleness,  and  Melnnchthon  was  put 
under  restraint  by  Luther's  firmness.  Melanch- 
thon was  betrayed  into  writing  weak,  fretful,  un- 
worthy words  in  regard  to  Luther,  whose  surpass- 
ing love  to  Melanchthon  had  been  sorely  tested, 
but  had  never  yielded.  But  death  makes  or 
restores  more  bonds  than  it  breaks.  When  the 
tidings  of  Luther's  death  reached  Wittenberg, 
Melanchthon  cried  out  in  anguish :  **  O  my  father, 
n»y  father,  the -chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen 
thereof! ''  tributary  words  from  one  of  the  great- 
est, to"  the"  greatest.  He  was  gone  of  -whom 
Melanchthon,  cautious  in  praise,  and  measured  in 
language,  had  said,  from  a  full  heart:  "Luther 
is  too  great,  too  wonderful  for  me  to  depict  in 
words." — "If  there  be  a  man  on  earth  I  love 
with  my  whole  heart,  that  man  is  Luther."  And 
again :  "  One  is  an  interpreter ;  one,  a  logician  ; 
another,  an  orator,  affluent  and  beautiful  in 
speech;  but  Luther  is  all  in  all  —  whatever  he 
writes,  whatever  he  utters,  pierces  to  the  soul, 
fixes  itself  like  arrows  in  the  heart — he  is  a 
miracle  among  men." 

What  need  we  say  more,  after  such  eulogies  ? 

The  greatness  of  some  men  only  makes  us  feel 
that,  though  they  did  well,  others  in  their  place 
might  have  done  just  as  they  did:  Luther  had 
that  exceptional  greatness  which  convinces  the 
world  that  he  alone  could  have  done  the  work. 
He  was  not  a.  mere  mountain-top,  catching  a  little 
earlier  the  beams,  which,  by  their  own  course, 
would  soon  have  found  the  valleys;  but  rather, 
by  the  divine  ordination  under  which  he  rose,  like 
the  sun  itself,  without  which  the  light  on  moun- 
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tain  nnd  valley  would  have  been  "but  a  starlight  or 
moonlight.  He  was  not  a  secondary  orb,  reflect- 
ing the  light  of  another  orb,  as  was  Melanehthon 
and  even  Calvin;  still  less  the  moon  of  a  planet, 
as  Bucer  or  Brent ius;  but  the  centre  of  undula- 
tions which  filled  a  system  with  glory.  Yet, 
though  he  rose  wondrously  to  a  divine  ideal,  he 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  man  of  men.  He  won  the 
trophies  of  power,  and  the  garlands  of  affection. 
Potentates  feared  him,  and  little  children  played 
with  him.  He  has  monuments  in  marble  and 
bronze,  medals  in  silver  and  goH;  but  his  noblest 
monument  is  the  best  love  of  the  best  hearts*  and 
the  brightest,  purest  impression  of  his  image  has 
been  left  in  the  souls  of  regenerated  nations.  He 
was  the  best  teacher  of  freedom  and  of  loyalty. 
He  has  made  the  righteous  throne  stronger,  and  the 
innocent  cottage  happier.  He  knew  how  to  laugh, 
and  how  to  weep;  therefore,  millions  laughed  \\ith 
him,  and  millions  wept  for  him.  He  was  tried  by 
deep  sorrow  and 'brilliant  fortune;  he  begged  the 
poor  scholars'  bread,  and  from  emperor  and  estates 
of  the  realm  received  an  embassy,  with  a  prince 
at  its  head,  to  ask  him  to  untie  the  knot  which 
defied  the  power  of  the  soldier  and  the  sagacity 
of  the  statesman ;  it  was  he  who  added  to  the  Lit- 
any the  words:  "In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in 
all  time  of  our  prosperity,  help  us,  good  Lord ;  " 
but  whether  lured  by  the  subtlest  flattery  or 
assailed  by  the  powers  of  hell,  tempted  with  the 
mitre,  or  threatened  with  the  stake,  he  came  off 
more  than  conqueror  in  all.  He  made  a  world 
rich  f or everm or e,  and,  stripping  himself  in  perpet- 
ual charities,  died  in  poverty.  He  knew  how  to 
command  —  for  he  had  learned  how  to  obey.  Ha.d 
he  been  less  courageous,  he  would  have  attempted 
nothing;  had  he  been  less  cautious,  he  would  have 
ruined  all:  the  torrent  was  resistless,  but  the 
banks  were  deep.  He  tore  up  the  mightiest  evils 
by  the  root,  but  shielded  with  his  own  life  the 
tenderest  bud  of  good ;  he  combined  the  aggres- 
siveness of  a  just  radicalism  with  the  moral  resist- 
ance—  which  seemed  to  the  fanatic  the  passive 
weakness — of  a  true  conservatism.  Faith-inspired, 
he  was  faith-inspiring.  Great  in  act  as  he  was 
great  in  thought,  proving  himself  fire  with  fire, 
*' inferior  eyes  grew  great  by  his  example,  and 
put  on  the  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution."  The 
world  knew  his  faults.  He  could  not  hide  what 
he  was.  His  transparent  candor  gave  his  enemies 
the  material  of  their  misrepresentation  ;  but  they 
cannot  blame  his  infirmities  without  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  nobleness  which  made  him  careless  of 
appearances  in  a  world  of  defamers.  For  himself, 
he  had  as  little  of  the  virtue  of  caution  as  he  had, 
towards  others,  of  the  vice  of  dissimulation.  Liv- 
ing under  thousands  of  jealous  and  hating  eyes, 
in  the  broadest  li«ht  of  day,  the  testimony  of  ene- 
mies but  fixes  the  result:  that  his  faults  were  those 
of  a  nature  of  the  most  consummate  grandeur  and 
fulness,  faults  more  precious  than  the  virtues  of 
the  common  great.  Four  potentates  ruled  the 
mind  of  Europe  in  the  Reformation,  the  Emperor 
Erasmus,  the  Pope  and  Luther.  The  Pope  wanes, 
Erasmus  is  little,  the  Emperor  is  nothing,  but 
Luther  abides  as  a  power  for  all  time.  His  image 
casts  itself  upon  the  current  of  ages,  as  the  moun- 
tain mirrors  itself  in  the  river  that  winds  at  its 
foot  —  the  mighty  fixing  itself  immutably  upon 
the  changing. 

**  THOMAS  WEKTWOBTH  HIGGINSON, 
A  GEOTAL  essayist  of  ripe  culture,  whose  pen 
has  the  happiest  union  of  the  fire  of  the  soldier 
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and  the  grace  of  the  artist,  -was  "Born  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  December  22,  1823.  His 
father,  Stephen  Iligginson,  formerly  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  was  the  steward  of  Harvard  College, 
and  was  "  habitually  spoken  of  as  the  '  Man  of 
Ross'  of  his  day,  from  his  profuse  charities."* 
His  mother,  Louisa  (Storrow)  Higginson,  was  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Storrow,  of  the 


British  army.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant,  on  the 
father's  side,  from  Erancis  Higginson  (1588- 
1G30),  who  led  the  first  large  colony  to  the 
Massachusetts  settlement,  in  1629 ;  and  from  his 
son,  John  Higginsonf  (1616-1708),  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Balem  ministry.  Both  these 
were  authors;  as  was  also  his  grandfather, 
Stephen  Iligginson  (1743-1828),  who  was  a 
member  of  tue  Continental  Congress,  and  navy 
agent  under  President  Jefferson.  The  "  Laco  " 
letters  of  the  latter,  which  assailed  John  Han- 
cock, were  famous  in  our  post-revolutionary 
history,  and  have  lately  been  reprinted.  On 
his  mother's  side,  he  is  a  descendant  from  the 
families  of  Wentworth  and  Appleton,  well 
known  in  New  England  history. 

Mr.  Higginson  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
fifteen  children,  his  father  having  been  twice 
married.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  William 
Wells,  of  Cambridge,  an  Englishman,  and  -'one 
of  the  pioneers  of  classical  learning  in  America, 
to  whose  merit  as  a  wise  teacher  he  has  paid  a 
tribute  in  his  writings.;]:  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  William  W.  Story  were  among  his  elder 
schoolmates.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1841,  with  the  second  rank  in  a  class  of 
which  he  was  the  youngest  member.  After 
some  years  spent  in  teaching  and  as  a  resident 
graduate  at  the  University,  he  graduated  at 
the  Theological  School  of  Cambridge  in  1847, 
and  was  at  once  settled  over  the  "Eirst  Re- 
ligious Society"  inNewburyport,  Massachusetts, 


*  Drake's  Biographical  Dictionary,  article  Stephen  Higgin- 
son. 

f  Ante,  vol.  L,  p.  29. 
$  Out-Door  Papers,  **  Saints  and  their  Bodies,"  p.  15, 
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He  left  that  church,  owing  to  troubles  growing 
out  of  the    anti-slavery  movement,  in    1850, 
having  meanwhile  been  nominated  for  Congress 
by  the  "Free  Soil  party"  of  that  district,  and 
defeated.     In  1852  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  for  six  years  minister 
of  the  "Worcester  Free  Church,"  with  no  de-  ! 
nomlnational  connexion.    During  this  time  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  j 
He  was  wounded  in  the  "Anthony  Burns  riot"  | 
in  1853,  and  was  indicted  at  that  time  with  | 
Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  others,  J 
though  all  the  prosecutions  failed  from  a  flaw  in 
the  indictments,     lie  had  much  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  emigration  parties  to  Kansas  in 
1856,  and  was  in  that  Territory  during  part  of 
the  civil  strife,  being  on  the  staff  of  General 
James  IL   Lane,  who  commanded  the  uFree 
State  forces."     He  had  a  general,  though  not  a 
detailed,  knowledge  of  Captain  John  Brown's 
movements,  and  organized  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition into  Virginia  for  the  rescue  of  some  of 
his  associates. 

In  1858  he  retired  from  the  pulpit,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  permanently  to  literature; 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  frequent  contrib- 
utors to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Aienjust  estab- 
lished. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  he  obtained 
authority  from  Governor  Andrew  to  recruit  a 
regiment  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  made  some 
progress  when  enlistments  were  temporarily 
stopped.  In  August,  1862,  lie  recruited  two 
companies  for  the  Fifty-first  Regiment  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  and  was  commissioned  as 
captain.  Two  months  later  lie  was  promoted 
to  be  Colonel  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Vol- 
unteers—  afterward  the  Thirty-third  United 
States  Colored  Troops — the  first  slave  regiment 
mustered  into  the  national  service.  A  vivid 
transcript  of  his  military  experiences  with  them 
is  given  in  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment, 
1870.  He  was  in  service  two  years,  chiefly  in 
South  Carolina  and  Florida,  acting  part  of  the 
time  as  brigade  commander,  and  making  various 
expeditions  into  the  interior,  on  one  of  which 
he  took  and  held  Jacksonville  with  a  very  small 
force.  He  was  wounded  in  the  side  at  Wiltown 
Bluff,  South  Carolina,  in  August,  1863,  and  had 
to  retire  from  the  service  in  consequence,  in 
October,  1864.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuits,  and  has  been  an. 
acceptable  lecturer  before  popular  lecture 
courses.  He  resides  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

He  was  married  in  1847  to  Mary  E.  Channing, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing  of  Boston, 
a  niece  of  the  celebrated  divine,  and  sister  to 
the  poet  William  Ellery  Channing. 

Mr.  Higginson  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  the  American  Philological 
Society,  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society,  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History.  He  is  also  president  of  the  American 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  and  vice  presi- 
dent* of  the  Free  Religious  Association.  His 
contributions  to  literature  have  a  like  compre- 
hensive scope  and  high-toned  character.  He 
edited,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow,  TJuilatta; 
a  BooTcof  Poetry  for  the  Seaside,  In  1853 ;  made 
a  new  translation  of  Epictetus,  based  on  that  of 
Elizabeth  Carter,  in  1865 ;  and  prepared  for  the 


Harvard  AJumni  Association  the  Harvard  Me- 
morial Biographies,  in  commemoration  of  its 
graduates  slain  in  the  late  war,  in  two  volumes, 
1866.  Besides  various  pamphlets  and  speeches, 
he  has  contributed  to  Scribner^s  Monthly  and 
Macmillftris  Magazine,  and  also,  editorially,  to 
the  Independent,  Tribune,  Woman'1  s  Journal, 
Index,  and  other  newspapers.  He  wrote  the 
biographies  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  and  Lydia 
Maria  Child  in  Eminent  Women  of  the  Age 
(Hartford,  1868);  and  also  a  memoir  of  Dr. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  prefixed  to  his  Ento- 
mological Correspondence,  1869. 

His  purely  original  works,  including  Army 
Life  in  a-  Black  Regiment,  already  mentioned, 
are  four  in  number,  and  are  all  reprints,  in  part,  ' 
from  the  Atlantic. 

Out-Door  Papers,  a  collection  of  essays,  ap- 
peared in  1863.  Its  articles  are  divided  be- 
tween two  leading  topics  —  physical  culture, 
and  a  study  of  nature  with  a  lover's  eye.  The 
former  is  treated  of  with  an  enticing  vim,  in 
Saints  and  their  Bodies,  a  Letter  to  a  Dyspep- 
tic, the  Murder  of  the  Innocents  (a  plea  against 
the  evil  of  over  study  required  from  children), 
a  New  Counterblast  (against  tobacco),  the 
Health  of  Our  Girls,  etc.  In  the  latter,  after 
contrasting  the  climates  and  the  peoples  of 
England  and  America,  he  thus  tersely  sums  up 
the  result:  "Physiologists  must  never  forget 
that  Nature  is  aiming  at  a  keener  and  subtler 
temperament  in  framing  the  American  —  as 
beneath  our  dryer  atmosphere  the  whole  scale 
of  sounds  and  hues  and  odors  is  attuned  to  a 
higher  key  —  and  that  for  us  an  equal  state  of 
health  may  yet  produce  a  higher  type  of  hu- 
manity.'1 The  other  topic  is  artistically  elabo- 
rated in  April  Days, "My  Out-Door  Study,  Water 
Lilies,  the  Life  of  Birds,  the  Procession  of  the 
Flowers,  and  Snow. 

Halftone,  an  Oldport  Romance,  followed  in 
1869.  It  is  a  brilliant  drama  of  home  and  so- 
cial life,  as  seen  at  Newport,  especially  notable 
for  its  subtle  delineations  of  temperaments  and 
moods,  having  as  its  hero  one  with  the  fasci- 
nating grace  of  Rousseau,  and,  like  him,  with 
little  moral  stamina  to  curb  the  coquetry  of  his 
emotional  nature.  In  its  power  of  insight  and 
its  happy  bits  of  description,  this  work  recalls 
the  skilful  touch  of  Hawthorne,  with  whom  its 
author  nas  been  ranked  by  the  poet  John  G. 
Saxe.  This  and  the  next  work  were  repub- 
lished  in  England. 

Atlantic  Essays,  1871,  contained  a  number  of 
papers  written  between  1858  and  1870,  each, 
marked  by  its  author's  peculiar  vigor  of  thought 
and  graceful  style.  A  part,  advocating  the 
claims  of  culture  and  the  demands  of  literature, 
were  connected  by  a  unity  of  subject,  as  a  Plea 
for  Culture,  Literature  as  an  Art,  Americanism 
in  Literature,  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Contributor, 
and  Ought  Women,  to  Learn  the  Alphabet?  an 
argument  for  her  civil  emancipation,  on  the 
principle  that  u  Woman  must  be  a  subject  or  an 
equal :  there  is  no  middle  ground."  The  more 
miscellaneous  articles  included  a  Charge  with 
Prince  Rupert ;  The  Greek  Goddesses,  a  trans- 
lation of  which  appeared  in  the  JKevue  Brit- 
annigue  for  October,  1869;  Sappho;  The  Puri- 
tan Minister;  Mademoiselle's  Campaigns,  a 
sketch  of  the  career  of  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
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pensier,  who  specially  distinguished  herself  by 
the  capture  of  Orleans,  during  the  second  war 
of  the  Fronde,  in  1652;  Fayal  and  the  Portu- 
guese, and  one  On  An  Ol'd  Latin  Text-Book. 

Mr.  Iligginson  is  understood  to  have  in  pre- 
paration a  Child?*  History  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  constructed  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
Hawthorne's  u  Grandfather's  Chain"  His  re- 
cent magazine  papers  about  Newport  are  also 
to  be  collected  into  a  volume,  to  be  called  Old- 
part  Days. 

**  WATER-LILIES FROM  OUT-DOOR   PAPERS. 

The  reader  may  not  care  to  learn  that  the  order 
of  Nymphseaceae  "differs  from  Ranunculacese  in 
the  consolidation  of  its  carpels,  from  Papave- 
raceae  in  the  placentation  not  being  parietal,  and 
from  Nelumbiaceae  in  the  want  of  a  large  trun- 
cated disc  containing  monospermous  achenia"; 
but  they  may  like  to  know  that  the  water-lily  has 
relations  on  land,  in  ail  gradations  of  society, 
from  poppy  to  magnolia,  and  yet  does  not  con- 
form its  habits  precisely  to  those  of  any  of  them. 
Its  great  black  roots,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man's 
arm,  form  a  network  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
Its  stem  floats,  an  airy  four-celled  tube,  adapting 
itself  to  the  depth,  and  stiff  in  shallows,  like  the 
stalk  of  the  yellow  lily :  and  it  contracts  and  curves 
downward  when  seed-time  approaches.  The 
leaves  show  beneath  the  magnifier  beautiful  adap- 
tations of  structure.  They  are  not,  like  those  of 
land-plants,  constructed  with  deep  veins  to  re- 
ceive the  rain  and  conduct  it  to  the  stem,  but  are 
smooth  and  glossy,  and  of  even  surface.  The 
leaves  of  land-vegetation  have  also  thousands  of 
little  breathing  pores,  principally  on  the  under 
side:  the  apple-leaf,  for  instance,  has  twenty- 
four  thousand  to  a  square  inch.  But  here  they 
are  fewer;  they  are  wholly  on  the  upper  side, 
and,  whereas  in  other  cases  they  open  or  shut  ac- 
cording to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  here 
the  greedy  leaves,  secure  of  moisture,  scarcely 
deign  to  close  them.  Nevertheless,  even  these 
give  some  recognition  of  hygrometric  necessities, 
and,  though  living  on  the  water;  and  not  merely 
christened  with  dewdrops  like  other  leaves,  but 
baptized  by  immersion  all  the  time,  they  are  yet 
known  to  suffer  in  drought  and  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  rain. 

After  speaking  of  the  various  kindred  of  the 
water-lily,  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  our  fra- 
grant subject  without  due  mention  of  its  most 
magnificent,  most  lovely  relative,  at  first  claimed 
even  as  its  twin  sister,  and  classed  as  a  Nymphsea. 
I  once  lived  near  neighbor  to  a  Victoria  Regia. 
Nothing  in  the  world  of  vegetable  existence  has 
such  a  human  interest.  The  charm  is  not  in  the 
mere  size  of  the  plant,  which  disappoints  every- 
boly,  as  Niagara  does,  when  tried  by  that  sole 
standard.  The  leaves  of  the  Victoria,  indeed, 
attain  a  diameter  of  six  feet;  the  largest  flowers, 
of  twenty-three  inches, — four  times  the  size  of 
the  largest  of  our  water-lilies.  But  ifc  is  not  the 
measurements  of  the  Victoria,  it  is  its  life  which 
fascinates.  It  is  not  a  thing  merely  of  dimensions, 
nor  merely  of  beauty,  but  a  creature  of  vitality 
and  motion.  Those  vast  leaves  expand  and  change 
almost  visibly.  They  have  been  known  to  grow  j 
half  an  inch  an  hour,  eight  inches  a  day.  Rising 
one  day  from  the  water,  a  mere  clenched  mass  of  ! 
yellow  prickles,  a  leaf  is  transformed  the  next 
day  to  a  crimson  salver,  gorgeously  tinted  on  its 
upturned  rim.  Then  it  spreads  into  a  raft  of 
green,  armed  with  long  thorns,  and  supported  by 


a  framework  of  ribs  and  cross-pieces,  an  incii 
thick,  and  so  substantial  that  the  Brazil  Indians, 
while  gathering  the  seed-vessels,  place  their  young 
children  on  the  leaves, — yrupe,  or  water-platter, 
they  call  the  accommodating  plant.  But  even 
these  expanding  leaves  are  not  the  glory  of  the 
Victoria;  the  glory  is  in  the  opening  of  the 
flower. 

I  have  sometimes  looked  in,  for  a  passing  mo- 
ment, at  the  green-house,  its  dwelling-place,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  flowering,  —  and  then  stayed 
for  more  than  an  hour,  unable  to  leave  the  fascinat- 
ing scene.  After  the  strange  flower- bud  has  reared 
its  dark  head  from  the  placid  tank,  moving  it  a 
little,  uneasily,  like  some  imprisoned  water-crea- 
ture, it  pauses  for  a  moment  in  a  sort  of  dumb 
despair.  Then  trembling  again,  and  collecting 
all  its  powers,  it  thrusts  open,  with  an  indignant 
jerk,  tte  rough  calyx-leaves,  and  the  beautiful 
disrobing  begins.  The  firm,  white,  central  cone, 
first  so  closely  infolded,  quivers  a  little,  and 
swiftly,  before  your  eyes,  the  first  of  the  hundred 
petals  detaches  its  delicate  edges,  and  springs 
back,  opening  towards  the  water,  while  its  white 
reflection  opens  to  meet  it  from  below.  Many 
moments  of  repose  follow,  —  you  watch,  —  an- 
other petal  trembles,  detaches,  springs  open,  and 
is  still.  Then  anotheivand  another,  and  another. 
Each  movement  is  so  quiet,  yet.  so  decided,  so  liv- 
ing, so  human,  that  the  radiant  creature  seems  & 
Musidora  of  the  water,  and  you  almost  blush  with 
a  sense  of  guilt,  in  gazing  on  that,  peerless  pri- 
vacy. As  petal  by  petal  slowly  opens,  there  still 
stands  the  central  cone  of  snow,  a  glacier,  an  alp, 
a  jungfrau,  while  each  avnlanche  of  whiteness 
seems  the  last.  Meanwhile  a  strange,  rich  odor 
fills  the  air,  and  Nature  seems  to  concentrate  all 
fascinations  and  claim  all  senses  for  this  jubilee 
of  her  darling. 

So  pass  the  enchanted  moments  of  the  evening, 
till  the  fair  thing  pauses  at  last,  and  remains  for 
hor.jfs  unchanged.  In  the  morning,  one  by  one, 
thoje  white  petals  close  again,  shutting  all  their 
beauty  in,  and  you  watch  through  the  short  sleep 
for  the  period  of  waking.  Can  this  bright  trans- 
figured creature  appear  again,  in  the  same  chaste 
loveliness?  Your  fancy  can  scarcely  trust  it, 
fearing  some  disastrous  change;  and  your  fancy 
is  too  true  a  prophet.  Come  again,  after  the 
second  day's  opening,  and  you  start  at  the  trans- 
formation which  one  hour  has  secretly  produced. 
Can  this  be  the  virgin  Victoria, — this  thing  of 
crimson  passion,  this  pile  of  pink  and  yellow,  re- 
laxed, expanded,  voluptuous,  lolling  languidly 
upon  the  water,  never  to  rise  again?  In  this 
short  time  every  tint  of  every  petal  is  trans- 
formed ;  it  is  gorgeous  in  beauty,  bnt  it  is  "  Hebe 
turned  to  Magdalen." 

Such  is  the  Victoria  Regia.  Burt  our  rustic 
water-lily,  our  innocent  Nymphaea,  never  claim- 
ing such  a  hot-house  glory,  never  drooping  into 
such  a  blush,  blooms  on  placidly  in  the  quiet 
waters,  till  she  modestly  folds  her  leaves  for  the 
last  time,  and  bows  her  head  beneath  the  surface 
forever.  Next  year  she  lives  for  us  only  in  her 
children,  fair  and  pure  as  herself, 

Nay,  not  alone  in  them,  but  also  in  memory. 
The  fair  vision  will  not  fade  from  us,  though  the 
paddle  has  dipped  its  last  crystal  drop  from  the 
waves,  and  the  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore. 
We  may  yet  visit  many  lovely  and  lonely  places, — 
meadows  thick  with  violet,  or  the  homes  of  the 
shy  Rhodora,  or  tho^e  sloping  forest-haunts 
where  the  slight  Linnaea  hangs  its  twin-born 
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heads, — but  no  scene  will  linger  on  our  vision 
like  this  annual  Feast  of  the  Lilies.  On  scorch- 
ing mountains,  amid  raw  prairie  winds,  or  upon 
the  regal  ocean,  the  white  pageant  shall  come 
"back  to  memory  again,  with  all  the  luxury  of 
summer  heats,  and  all  the  fragrant  coolness  that 
can  relieve  them.  We  shall  fancy  ourselves  agnin 
ainons^  these  fleets  of  anchored  lilies,  —  again, 
lik*,  Urvasi,  sporting  amid  the  Lake  of  Lotuses, 

For  that  which  is  remembered  is  often  more 
vivi.l  thun  thait  which  is,  seen.  The  eye  paints 
"better  in  the  presence,  the  heart  in  the  absence, 
of  the  object  most  dear.  tk  He  who  longs  after 
beautiful  Nature  can  best  describe  her."  said 
Buttine;  **he  who  is  in  the  midst  of  her  loveli- 
ness can  only  lie  down  and  enjoy."  It  enhances 
the  truth  of  the  poet's  verses,  that  he  writes  them 
in  his  study.  Absence  is  the  very  air  of  passion, 
ami  all  the  best  description  is  in  memoriaw.  -As 
with  our  human  beloved,  when  the  graceful  pres- 
ence is  with  us,  we  cannot  analyze  or  describe, 
but  merely  possess,  and  only  after  its  departure 
can  it  be  portrayed  by  our  yarning  desires ;  so 
it  is  wirh  Nature:  only  in  losing  her  do  we  gain 
the  power  to  describe  ht*r;  and  we  are  introduced 
to  Art,  as  we  are  to  Eternity,  by  the  dropping 
away  of  our  companions, 

**A  CHARGE  WITH  PRINC%  RUPERT FROM 

ATLANTIC  ESSAYS. 

It  is  Sun-Uy  morning,  June  18,  1648.  The 
earlv  church-bells  are  ringing  over  all  Oxford- 
shire,—  dying  away  in  the  soft  air,  among  the 
sunny  English  hills,  while  Englishmen  are  draw- 
ing near  one  another  with  hatred  in  their  hearts, 
—  'iyitig  nwiy,  as  on  that  other  {Sunday,  eight 
montiis  agi,  when  Bixter,  preaching  near  Edge- 
hill,  hear  I  the  sounds  of  battle,  find  disturbed  the 
r*»st  of  his  saints  by  exclaiming,  "  To  the  fight!  " 
But  here  are  no  warrior-preachers,  no  bishops 
praying  in  surplices  on  the  one  side,  no  dark- 
robed  divines  preaching  on  horseback  on  the 
other,  no  king  in  glittering  armor,  no  Tutor  Har- 
vey in  pa&ceful  meditation  beneath  a  hedge,  pon- 
dering on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  with  hotter 
blo^J  flowing  sec  near  him;  all  these  were  to  be 
seen  at  El^ehul,  but  nofc  here.  This  smaller 
skirmish  rather  turns  our  thoughts  to  Cisatlantic 
associations ;  its  date  suggests  Bunker  Hill,  —  and 
its  circumstances,  Lexington.  For  this,  also,  is  a 
maran  ling  party,  with  a  Percy  among  its  officers, 
brought  to  a  stand  by  a  half-armed  and  an  angry 
peasantry. 

Rupert  sends  his  infantry  forward  to  secure 
the  bridge,  and  a  sufficient  body  of  dragoons  to 
line  the  mile  and  a  half  of  road  between,  —  the  re- 
in iin<ler  of  the  troops  being  drawn  up  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  cornfield,  several  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  and  lying  between  the  villages  and  the 
hills.  The  Puritans  take  a  long  circuit,  endeav- 
oring to  get  to  windward  of  their  formidable 
enemy,  — a  point  judged  as  important,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  a  land  fight  as  in  a  naval 
engagement.  They  have  with  them  some  light 
field-pieces,  artillery  being  the  only  point  of  supe- 
riority they  yet  claim  ;  but  these  are  not  basilisks, 
nor  falconets,  nor  culverins  (colubri,  coulcuvres), 
nor  drakes  (drarones),  nor  warning-pieces,  —  they 
are  the  leathern  guns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
xuA'le  of  light  cast-iron  and  bound  with  ropes  and 
leather.  The  Roundhead  dragoons,  dismounted, 
line  a  hedge  near  the  Cavalieis,  and  plant 
their  "  swine  -feathers  " ;  under  cover  of  their  fire 


the  horse  advance  in  line,  matches  burning.  As 
they  alvance,  one  or  two  dash  forward,  nt  risk  of 
their  lives,  flinging  off  the  orange  scarfs  which 
alone  distinguish  them,*  in  token  that  they  desert 
to  the  royal  cause.  Prince  Rupert  falls  back  into 
the  lane  a  little,  to  lead  the  other  forces  into  his 
ambtmh  of  dragoons.  These  tactics  do  not  come 
naturally  to  him,  however;  nor  does  he  like  the 
practice  of  the  time,  that  two  bodies  of  cavalry- 
should  rids  up  within  pistol  shot  of  each  other, 
and  exchange  n.  volley  before  they  charge.  He 
rather  anticipates,  in  his  style  of  operations,  the 
famous  order  of  Frederick  the  Great:  **  The  King 
hereby  forbids  all  officers  of  cavalry,  on  pain  of 
being  broke  with  ignominy,  ever  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  attacked  in  any  action  by  the  enemy; 
but  the  Prussians  must  always  attack  them." 
Accordingly  he  restrains  himself  fora  little  while, 
chafing  beneath  the  delay,  and  then,  a  soldier  or 
two  being  suddenly  struck  down  by  the  fire,  he 
exclaims,  "Yea!  this  insolency  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured/* The  moment  is  come. 

41  God  and  Queen  Mary!"  shouts  Unpert; — 
" Charge!  "  In  one  instant  that  motionless  mass 
becomes  a  flood  of  lava:  down  in  one  terrible 
sweep  it  comes,  silence  behind  it  and  despair  be- 
fore; no  one  notices  the  beauty  of  that  brilliant 
array,  —  all  else  is  merged  in  the  fury  of  the  wild 
gallop  ;  spurs  are  deep,  reins  free,  blades  grasped, 
heads  bent;  the  excited  horse  feels  the  b eel  no 
more  than  he  feels  the  hand  ;  the  uneven  ground 
breaks  their  ranks,  —  no  matter,  they  feel  that  they 
can  ride  down  the  world:  Eupert  first  clears  the 
hedge,  —  he  is  always  first, — then  comes  the 
captain  of  his  life-guard,  then  the  whole  troop 
••jumble  after  them,"  in  a  spectator's  piquant 
phrase.  The  dismounted  Puritan  dragoons  break 
from  the  hedges  and  scatter  for  their  lives,  but 
the  cavalry  "-bear  the  chaige  better  than  they 
have  done  since  Worcester,"  —  tkat  is,  now  they 
stand  it  an  instant,  then  they  did  not  stand  it  at 
all;  the  Prince  takes  them  in  flank  and  breaks 
them  in  pieces  at  the  first  encounter,  —  the  very 
wind  of  the  charge  shatters  them.  Horse  .and 
foot,  carbines  and  petronels,  swords  and  pole- 
axes,  are  mingled  in  one  struggling  mass.  Rupert 
and  his  men  are  refreshed,  not  exhausted,  by  the 
weary  niglit,  —  they  seem  incapable  of  fatigue; 
they  spike  the  guns  as  they  cut  c'own  the  gunners, 
and.  if  any  escape,  it  is  becaus;e  mary.  in  both 
armies  wear  the  Fame  red  scarfs.  One  Puritan, 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  phows  gnch  desperate 
daring  that  Rupert  bids,  release  him  at.  last,  and 
sends  afterwards  to  Ef-.sex  to  ask  his  name.  One 
Cavalier  bend?,  with  a  wild  oath,  to  search  the 
packets  of  a  slain  enemy:  —  it  is  his  own  brother. 
O'Neal  slays  a  standard-bearer,  and  thtisrestor.es 
to  his  company  the  right  to  bear  a  flag,  —  a  ripht 
they  lost  at  Hopton  Heath;  Legge  is  taken 
prisoner  and  escapes;  Urry  proves  himself  no 
coward,  though  a  renegade,  and  is  trusted  to  bear 
to  Oxford  the  news  of  the  victory,  "being  raised  to 
knighthood  in  return. 

**  A  PLEA.  FOR  LITERARY  STYLED 

Granted,  that  foreign  pystcms  of  education  may 
err  liy  insisting  on  the  arts  of  literary  structure 
too  much;  think  what  we  should  lose  by  dwelling 
on  them  too  little!  The  ma^ic  of  mere  words; 
the  mission  of  language:  the  worth  of  form  as 

*  From  the  Essay  "  On  an  Old  Latin  Text-Book,*'  in  AtUn- 
tic  Essays. 
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well  as  of  matter;  the  power  to  make  a  common 
thought  immortal  in  a  phrase,  so  that  your  fancy 
can  no  more  detach  the  one  from  the  other  than 
it  can  separate  the  soul  and  body  of  a  child ;  —  it 
was  the  veiled  half-revelation  of  these  things  that 
made  that  old  text-book  forever  fragrant  to  me. 
There  are  in  it  the  still  visible  traces  of  wild 
flowers  which  I  used  to  press  between  the  pages, 
on  the  way  to  school;  but  it  was  the  pressed 
fi  >wers  of  Latin  poetry  that  were  embalmed  there 
first.  These  are  blossoms  that  do  not  fade. 
Horace  was  right  in  his  fond  imagination,  and 
his  monument  has  proved  more  permanent  than 
any  bronze,  sere  perennius.  **  "Wonderful  is  it  to 
me,"  says  Boccaccio,  in  Lander's  delicious  Penta-? 
meron,  **  when  I  consider  that  an  infirm  and  help- 
less creature,  such  as  I  am,  should  be  capable  of 
laying  thoughts  up  in  thoir  cabinet  of  words, 
which  Time,  as  be  moves  by,  with  the  revolution 
of  stormy  and  eventful  years,  can  never  move 
from  their  places." 

One  must  bear  in  mind  the  tendencies  of  the 
times.  If  the  danger  were  impending  of  an  age 
of  mere  literary  conceits,  every  one  should  doubt- 
less contend  against  it;  for  what  is  the  use  of 
polished  weapons,  where  there  is  no  ammunition? 
But  the  current  tendency  is  all  the  other  way, — 
to  distrust  all  literary  graces,  to  denude  English 
style  of  all  positive  beauty,  and  leave  it  only  the 
colorless  vehicle  of  thought.  There  must  not 
even  be  the  smoothness  of  Queen  Anne's  day, 
et ill  less  the  delicacy  of  the  current  French  tra- 
ditions; but  only  a  good,  clear,  manly,  energetic, 
insular  style,  as  if  each  dwel*  on  an  island,  and 
iiailed  his  neighbor  each  morning  in  good  chest 
tones,  to  tell  him  the  news.  It  is  the  farthest 
possible  from  the  style  of  a  poet  or  an  artist,  but 
it  is  the  style  of  that  ideal  man  for  whom  Huxley 
longs,  Lt  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold  logic  engine, 
with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength  and  in  smooth 
working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam-engine,  to  be 
turned  to  all  kinds  of  work."  In  Huxley  himself 
this  type  of  writing  is  seen  at  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  Froude  and  Seeley  have  much  the  same ; 
and  books  like  the  "Essays  on  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion/* put  together  by  a  dozen  different  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men,  exhibit  but  one  style,  —  a 
style  that  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  and  will  stand 
no  nonsense.  It  is  all  very  well,  so  far,  and  this 
is  doubtless  better  than  carving  the  bow  till  it 
breaks,  as  in  JSsop's  fable;  but  is  there  not  room 
in  the  world  for  both  science  and  art,  use  and 
beauty  ?  If  a  page  is  good  that  tells  truth  plainly, 
may  not  another  page  have  merit  that  sets  truth 
in  words  which  linger  like  music  on  the  ear?  We 
are  outgrowing  the  foolish  fear  that  science  is 
taking  all  poetry  away  from  the  facts  of  nature; 
but  why  should  it  set  itself  against  the  poetry  of 
words  ?  The  &awms  themselves  recognize  the  love 
of  beauty  as  quite  a  respectable  instinct,  when  it 
appears  paleontologically.  When,  in  the  explor- 
ation of  bone -eaves,  they  find  that  some  primeval 
personage  carved  a  bird  or  a  beaver  upon  his 
hatchet,  they  are  all  in  ecstasies,  and  say,  **  This 
is  indeed  a  discovery.  About  the  year  of  the 
world  thirty- three  thousand,  art  was  born  I"  But 
if  art  took  so  long  a  gestation,  is  it  not  worth 
keeping  alive,  now  that  we  have  got  it?  Why  is 
it  that,  when  all  these  added  centuries  have 
passed,  the  writer  must  now  take  the  style,  which 
is  his  weapon,  must  erase  from  it  all  attempt  at 
beauty,  and  demand  only  that,  like  the  barbaric 
hatchet,  it  shall  bring  down  its  man  ? 


**  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  BLACK  SETmNEL —  FROM  ARMY 
LIFE  IS  A  BLACK  REGIMENT. 

It  is  this  capacity  of  honor  and  fidelity  which, 
gives  me  so  much  entire  faith  in  them  as  soldiers. 
Without  it,  all  their  religious  demonstration, 
would  be  mere  sentimentality.  For  instance, 
every  one  who  visits  the  camp  is  struck  with 
their  bearing  as  sentinels.  They  exhibit,  in  this 
capacity,  not  an  upstart  conceit,  but  a  steady, 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty.  They  would  stop 
their  idolized  General  Saxton,  if  he  attempted  to 
cross  their  beat  contrary  to  orders:  I  have  seen 
them.  No  feeble  or  incompetent  race  could  do 
this.  The  officers  tell  many  amusing  instances  of 
this  fidelity,  but  I  think  mine  the  best. 

It  was  very  dark  the  other  night,  —  an  unusual 
thing  here, — and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  so  I 
put  on  my  India-rubber  suit,  and  went  the  rounds 
of  the  sentinels,  incognito,  to  test  them.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  shall  never  try  such  an  experi- 
ment again,  arid  have  cautioned  my  officers 
against  it.  "*T  is  a  wonder  I  escaped  with  lifeand 
limb,  — such  a  charging  of  bayonets  and  clicking 
of  gun-locks.  Sometimes  I  tempted  them  by  re- 
fusing to  give  any  countersign,  but  offering  them 
a  piece  of  tobacco,  which,  they  could  not  accept 
without  allowing  me  nearer  than  the  prescribed 
bayonet's  distance.  Tobacco  is  more  than  gold 
to  them,  and  it  was  touching  to  watch  the  struggle 
in  their  minds;  but.  they  always  did  their  duty  at 
last,  and  I  never  could  persuade  them.  One  man, 
as  if  wishing  to  crush  all  his  inward  vacillations  at 
one  fell  stroke,  told  me  stoutly  that  he  n-ever  used 
tobacco,  though  I  found  next,  day  that  he  loved  it 
as  much  as  any  one  of  them.  It  seemed  wrong 
thus  to  tamper  with  their  fidelity;  yet  it  was  a 
vital  matter  to  me  to  know  how  far  it  could  be 
trusted,  out  of  my  sight.  It  was  so  intensely 
dark  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  knew  me, 
even  after  I  had  talked  with  the  very  next  senti- 
nel, especially  as  they  had  never  seen  me  in  India- 
rubber  clothing,  and  I  can  always  disguise  my 
voice.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  those  who  did 
make  the  discovery ;  they  were  always  conscious 
and  simpering  when  their  turn  came;  while  the 
others  were  stout  and  irreverent  till  I  revealed 
myself,  and  then  rather  cowed  and  anxious,  fear- 
ing to  have  offended. 

It  rained  harder  and  harder,  and  when  I  had 
nearly  made  the  rounds  I  had  had  enough  of  it, 
and,  simply  giving  the  countersign  to  the  chal- 
lenging sentinel,  undertook  to  pass  witjiin  the 
lines. 

"  Halt ! "  exclaimed  this  dusky  man  and 
brother,  bringing  down  his  bayonet,  —  "de  coun- 
tersign not  correek." 

Now  the  magic  word,  in  this  case,  was  *'  Yicks- 
burg,"  in  honor  of  a  rumored  victory.  But  as  I 
knew  that  these  hard  names  became  quite  trans- 
formed upon  their  lips,  "•  Carthage"  being  famil- 
iarized into  Cartridge,  and  •*  Concord  ''  into  Corn- 
cob, how  could  I  possibly  tell  what-  shade  of  pro- 
nunciation my  friend  might  prefer  for  this  partic- 
ular proper  name? 

**  Vicksburg,"  I  repeated,  blandly  but  author- 
itatively, endeavoring,  as  zealously  as  one  of 
Christy's  Minstrels,  to  assimilate  my  speech  to 
any  supposed  predilection  of  the  Ethiop  vocal 
organs. 

**Halt  dar!  Countersign  not  correek,"  was 
the  only  answer. 

The  bayonet  still  maintained  a  position  which, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  was  impressive. 
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I  trie<3  persuasion,  orthography,  threats,  to* 
bacco,  all  in  vain.  I  could  not  pass  in.  Of 
course  my  pride  was  up;  for  was  I  to  defer  to  an 
untutored  African  on  a  point  of  pronunciation  ? 
Classic  shades  of  Harvard,  forbid!  Affecting 
scornful  indifference,  I  tried  to  edge  away,  pro- 
posing to  myself  to  enter  the  camp  at  some  other 
point,  where  triy  elocution  would  be  better  appre- 
ciated. Not  a  step  could  I  stir, 

'«•  Halt  I "  shouted  my  gentleman  again,  still 
holding  me  at  hid  bayonet's  point,  and  1  wincing 
and  halting. 

I  explained  to  him  the  extreme  absurdity  of  this 
proceeding,  called  his  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  which,  indeed,  spoke  for  itself  so 
loudly  that  we  could  hardly  hear  each  other 
speak,  and  requested  permission  to  withdraw. 
The  bayonet,  with  mute  eloquence,  refused  the 
application. 

There  flashed  Into  my  mind,  with  more  enjoy- 
ment in  the  retrospect  than  I  had  experienced  at 
the  time,  an  ndventure  on  a  lecturing  tour  in 
other  years,  when  I  had  spent  an  hour  in  trying 
to  scramble  into  a  country  tavern,  after  bedtime, 
©n  the  coldest  night  of  winter.  On  that  occasion 
I  ultimately  found  myself  stuck  midway  in  the 
window,  with  my  head  in  a  temperature  of  80°, 
and  my  heels  in  &  temperature  of  — 10°,  with  a 
heavy  window-sash  pinioning  the  small  of  my 
back.  However,  I  had  got  safe  out  of  that  di- 
lemma, and  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
one. 

"Call  the  corpoml  of  tbe  guard,"  said  I,  at 
last,  with  dignity,  unwilling  either  to  make  a 
night  of  it  or  to  yield  my  incognito. 

"  Corporal  ob  de  guard ! "  he  shouted,  lustily, 
— 4t  Post  Number  Two ! "  while  I  could  hear 
another  sentinel  chuckling  with  laughter.  This 
last  was  a  special  guard,  placed  over  a  tent,  with 
a  prisoner  In  charge.  Presently  he  broke  si- 
lence. 

*-  Who  am  dat  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  stage  whisper. 
"Am  he  a  huekra  [white  man]?" 

"Bunno  whether  he  been  a  buckra  or  not,"  re- 
sponded, doggedly,  my  Cerberus  in  uniform ; 
"•hut  I  :s  bound  to  keep  him,  here  till  de  corporal 
ob  de  guard  come." 

Yet,  when  that  dignitary  arrived,  and  I  re- 
vealed myself,  poor  Number  Two  appeared  utter- 
ly transfixed  with  terror,  and  seemed  to  look  for 
nothing  less  than  immediate  execution.  Of  course 
I  praised  his  fidelity,  and  the  next  day  compli- 
menteo^him  before  the  guard,  and  mentioned  him 
to  his  captain;  and  the  whole  affair  was  very 
good  for  them  all.  Hereafter,  if  Satan  himself 
should  approach  them  in  darkness  and  storm  they 
will  take  him  for  "de  Gunnel"*  and  treat  him 
with  special  severity. 


**  JOHN  FOSTER  KIRK, 
A  HISTORICAL,  writer  of  ability  and  culture,  and 
the  present  editor  of  Lippincottfs  Magazine,  was 
born  at  Iredericton,  New  Brunswick,  in  1824. 
He  received  a  classical  education,  u  chiefly  in 
£Tova  Scotia,7'  states  Dr.  Hart,  "  under  the  pri- 
vate tuition  of  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  English 
universities."*  He  came  to  the  United  States 
£n  1842,  and  was  secretary  to  Mr.  William  II. 
Prescott  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
1848-59.  In  1850,  he  accompanied  that  gentle- 
man on  his  visit  to  England ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ticknor,  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Prescott,  terms 

*  Hart's  Manual  of  American  literature,  p.  529. 


Mr.  Kirk  "his  faithful  and  intelligent  secre- 
tary-"" He  was  a*s<>  *n  h'l$  company  at  the  time 
of  the  sudden  and  fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
January  28r  1859.  He  continued  to  live  in 
Boston  till  1870,  when  he  became  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  two 
visits  to  Europe,  chiefly,  as  he  has  stated,  ufor 
purposes  of  historical  investigation  in  the  ar- 
chives and  libraries  of  France,  Switzerland, 
etc.7'  lie  has  written  some  literary  and  histori- 
cal articles  for  American  periodicals,  including 
the  North  American  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly  ^ 
and  Lippincottfs  Magazine. 


His  chief  work  is  the  History  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  published  at  London 
and  Philadelphia  in  three  octavo  volumes, 
1864-8.  In  the. preface  to  his  first  volume,  he 
gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Prescott,  for  kindly  procuring1  him  the  larger 
part  of  the  authorities  needed  for  his  researches. 
The  history  begins  with  an  outline  of  the 
position  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth. A  picture  of  the  dominions,  court,  and 
policy  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  follows, 
with  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  his  reign  till 
the  accession  of  Charles  in  14f>7.  It  then 
traces  the  troublous  rule  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
who  came  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  uinto  the 
possession  of  an  inheritance  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom,77  but  yet,  in 
a  brief  reign  of  ten  years,  earned  the  name  of 
the  :t  Great  Disturber,"  and  was  crushed  by 
the  enmities  he  had  excited. 

Mr.  Kirk  has  recently  prepared  a  revised 
edition  of  Mr.  Prescott's  works,  in  which  lie 
has  incorporated  the  corrections  and  additions 
left  by  that  author  in  manuscript. 

®*  CHARLES'S  LAST  FIGHT  AT  NANCY  —  FRO^'HISTOEY  OP 
CHARLES  THE  BOLD. 

The  "Vigil  of  the  Kings "  —  Sunday,  the  5th 
of  January,  1477  —  had  come,  and  the  reveille 
sounded,  calling  men  to  wake  and  die.  • 

Heavy  rains,  the  day  before,  had  washed  the 
earth,  the  flooded  rivers  rushing  over  a  frozen 
current  beneath, — impetuous,  noisy,  full,  like 
the  tides  of  life  rolling  above  the  frozen  sea  of 
death.  But  the  night  had  been  calm  and  cold; 
at  dawn  the  shrunken  waters  gurgled  faintly 
under  a  new  surface  of  ice,  and  the  gathering 
clouds  were  charged  afresh  with  snow. 

Charles  had  been  busy  throughout  the  Bight. 
He  had  resolved  neither  to  abandon  the  siege  nor 
to  await  the  attack  in  his  camp,  but  to  meet  and 
repel  the  enemy's  advance.  His  force  being  too 
small  for  him  to  leave  a  sufficient  guard  against 
sallies  from  the  town,  he  had  drawn  off  his  troopa 
as  noiselessly  as  possible  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness. 

"A  short  half  league  "  southeast  of  Nancy  the 
road  through  Jarville  and  Laneuville  to  Saint- 
Nicolas  entered  a  forest  extending  from  the 
Meurthe  on  the  east  across  the  range  of  high- 
lands bounding  the  horizon  on  the  south  and  west. 
Near  the  verge  of  the  wood,  the  road  was  inter- 
sected by  a  rivulet,  called  now,  in  commemoration 
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of  the  events  of  the  day,  Le  Rumeau  de  JSonsecours. 
On  both  banks,  to  its  junction  with  the  Meurthe, 
it  was  thickly  planted  with  hedges  of  thorn. 
Behind  this  stream  the  duke  posted  his  troops 

—  the  artillery  in  front,  on  a  mound  commanding 
the  road;  behind  it  the  infantry,  —  archers  and 
pikemen, —  drawn  up  in  a  single  oblong  square, 
in  imitation  of  the  Swi^s.     Here  he  took  his  own 
station,  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  personal 
attendants,  and   mounted    on   a   powerful    black 
horse,  called  from  its  race  and  color  II  Moro. 
Two  slender  bodies  of  cavalry  composed  the  wings. 
The  right,  under  Joase  de  Laiain,  was  placed  on 
the  high  ground  towards  the  source  of  the  brook, 
but  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  line;   the  left, 
tinder  Galeotto,  occupied  a  meadow,  covered  par-A 
tially  on  the  front  as  well  as  flank  by  the  Meurthe, 
which  here  makes  a  double  bend  to  the  east  and 
north,  and  is  fordable  in  the  angle.     The  evident 
object  was  to  arrest  and  crush  the  enemy's  columns 
while  debouching  from  the  forest.   It  was  the  sole 
chance  of  coping  with  a  force  so  superior. 

At  Saint-Nicolas,  after  mass  had  been  celebrated 
in  the  church,  food  and  wine  were  served  out  in 
abundance,  and  consumed  with  gayety  and  relish 
by  men  familiar  with  dangers  and  now  confident 
of  an  easy  victory.  At  eight,  o'clock  they  began 
their  march.  The  troops  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  vanguard  and  the  "battle," 

—  the  former  comprising  seven  thousand  spears 
and  halberds  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  the  latter 
a  thousand  more  foot  and  somewhat  fewer  horse. 
Eight  hundred  arquebusiers  followed  as  a  reserve, 
Herter  led  the  van,  with  Thierstein  as  commander 
of  the  horse.     Rene",  with  his  suite,  rode  beside 
the  main  corps,  on  a  spirited  gray  mare  called 
La  Dame.    He  wore  over  his  armor  a  short  manile 
of  cloth  of  gold  embroidered  with  the  double  ^hite 
cross  of  Lorraine,  the  sleeves  trimmed  with  his 
colors  —  gray,  white,  and  red.     His  standard  of 
white   satin,  decorated  with   a   painting  of  the 
Annunciation,  floated  among  a  group  of  banners 
in  the  centre. 

For  him  all  around,  all  within,  was  bright. 
After  a  long  train  of  misfortunes,  bitter  mortifica- 
tions, cruel  disappointments,  the  hour  of  assured 
triumph  was  at  hand.  Mingled  with  the  exulta- 
tion of  that  thought  was  a  natural  pride  in  seeing 
himself  the  sole  chief  of  such  an  army.  But  the 
real  leaders  —  Herter,  Waldmann,  Ivatzy,  Hass- 
furter  —  were  not  the  men  to  commit  the  conduct 
of  an  enterprise  like  the  present  to  inexperienced 
hands.  After  passing  Laneuville  a  halt  was  called 
and  a  consultation  held.  Through  scouts,  deserters, 
and  reconnoitering  parties,  the  enemy's  position 
and  arrangements  had  been  fully  learned.  The 
sentiment  of  the  Swiss  —  expressed  in  the  final 
charge  of  the  authorities  at  home  —  was  a  deter- 
mination to  finish  up  the  work,  to  end  by  a  single 
and  decisive  stroke  a  war  of  which  the  gains  and 
the  glory  had  been  counterbalanced  by  vexations 
and  estrangements.  At  Grandson,  with  inferior 
numbers,  they  had  met  the  enemy's  attack  and 
seen  his  forces  scatter  "like  smoke  dispersed  by 
the  north  wind."  At  Morat,  with  equal  numbers, 
they  had  struck  his  Hues  obliquely, — shattering, 
crushing,  routing,  yet  not  with  the  complete  de- 
struction necessary  for  the  object.  Now,  with 
more  than  double  his  numbers,  —  their  men  all 
fresh  and  bold,  his  all  dismayed  and  spent,  — 
they  had  only  to  close  upon  and  overwhelm  him, 
It  was  arranged  that,  while  the  main  body  held 
back,  —  only  a  few  skirmishers  showing  themselves 
on  the  road,  which  here  inclined  towards  the  river, 


making  the  passage  straight  and  perilous,  —  the 
vanguard,  guided  by  the  Swiss  deserters,  should 
strike  off  to  the  leit;  by  an  old  road  leading  from 
Jarville  up  to  a  farm  named  La  Malgrange^  and 
thence  by  another  turn  to  the  outfekirts  of  the 
forest  directly  on  the  Burgundian  flank.  These 
were  the  tactics  of  men  who  had  the  game  in.  their 
hands,  and  who  knew  how  to  play  it, 

Ren£  was  now  told  that  the  safety  of  his  person, 
being  a  thing  of  high  importance,  required  that  he 
should  take  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
body,  where  a  hundred  men  of  the  corps  of  Berne 
would  serve  as  his  body-guard.  When  the  hostile 
force  was  broken,  he  would  be  free  to  join  in  the 
pursuit. 

It  was  noon  when  the  march  was  resumed. 
Before  the  troops  had  reached  the  farm-house  on 
which  they  were  to  pivot,  the  snow  fell  so  thickly 
that  no  one  could  see  beyond  his  nearest  comrade. 
In  crossing  a  fctream  which  runs  past  the  building, 
the  new-foimed  ice  soon  broke  beneath  their  heavy 
tread,  and  left  them  wading,  floundering,  some- 
times swimming.  The  road,  or  "  hollow  way,"  as 
it  is  also  called,  seems  to  have  differed  from  the 
forest  only  in  being  more  difficult  to  traverse.  It 
was  overgrown  with  a  stubby  and  prickly  brush. 
When  at  last  the  clearing  was  reached,  the  ranks 
were  in  disarray  and  the  men  half  frozen.  Sitting 
down,  they  poured  the  water  from  their  shoes  and 
arranged  their  clothing  and  arms. 

Without  having  ocular  proof  of  it,  they  had 
reached  their  position,  facing  the  enemy's  right 
flank.  Suddenly  the  squall  passed  over  and  the 
sun  shone  forth.  The  hostile  forces  were  in  full 
sight  of  each  other.  The  Swiss  horn,  blown  thrice 
with  a  prolonged  breath,  sent  a  blast  of  doom  into 
the  ears  of  the  Burgundians.  Wheeling  rapidly 
into  line,  the  troops  began,  to  descend  the  slope  at 
a  quick  run. 

On  first  catching  sight  of  the  foe  in  this  unex- 
pected quarter,  the  gunners  made  an  effort  to  turn 
their  pieces.  But  the  process  was  then  a  laborious 
one,  not  to  be  effected  in  alarm  and  confusion. 
After  a  single  wild  discharge,  killing  but  two  men, 
the  guns  were  abandoned. 

But  the  Swiss  were  now  stopped  "by  the  hedge. 
Charles  had  time  to  make  a  change  of  front  and 
send  forward  his  archers.  The  assailants  suffered 
severely.  Their  weapons  got  caught  in  the  bram- 
bles, and  they  were  unable  to  break  through.  A 
troop  of  French  horse  was  the  first  to  clear  a  pas- 
sage. It  was  met  by  a  squadron  under  the  Sire 
de  la  Riviere  and  driven  from  the  field.  Mean- 
while Galeotto  had  been,  attacked  and  was  giving 
way.  Lalain  was  ordered  to  go  to  his  support. 
But  the  arquebusiers,  having  come  to  the  front, 
delivered  a  volley  which  arrested  the  charge. 
Many  saddles  were  emptied.  Lalain.  fell  badly 
wounded.  The  affrighted  horses  galloped  at  ran- 
dom. Galeotto,  who  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner, 
made  off"  with  his  men  towards  the  ford. 

Charles  saw  himself  stripped  of  "both  his  wings, 
assailed  at  once  on  both  his  flanks.  He  bad  his 
choice  between  a  rapid  flight  and  a  speedy  death. 
Well  then  —  death  1 

As  he  fastened  his  helmet,  the  golden  lion.  on. 
the  crest  became  detached  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  forbade  it  to  be  replaced. ,  Hoc  est  signum  Dei  ! 
—  "  It  is  a  sign  from  God,"  —  he  said.  From 
God  ?  Ah,  yes,  lie  knew  now  the  hand  that  was 
laid  upon  him ! 

Leading  his  troops,  he  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  his  foes,  now  closing  in  on  all  sides.  Among 
enemies  and  friends  the  recollection  of  his  sur- 
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passing  valor  in  that  hour  of  perdition,  after  the 
last  gleam  of  hope  h«d  vanished,  was  long  pre- 
served. Old  men  of  Franehe-Comte*  were  accus- 
tomed to  tell  how  their  fathers,  tenants,  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sire  de  Citey,  had  seen  the  duke, 
his  face  streaming  with  blood,  charging  and  re- 
charging "like  a  lion,"  ever  in  the  thick  of  the 
combat,  bringing  help  where  the  need  was  great- 
est. In  Lorraine  the  same  tradition  existed. 
"Had  all  his  men,"  says  a  chronicler  of  that 
province,  " fought  with  a  like  ardor,  our  army 
must  infallibly  have  been  repulsed.7* 

But  no;  so  encaged,  s-o  overmatched,  what 
courage  could  have  availed?  "The  foot  stood 
long  and  manfully,"  is  the  testimony  of  a  hostile 
eye-witness.  But  the  final  struggle,  though  ob- 
stinate, was  short.  Broken  and  dispersed,  the 
men  had  no  recourse  but  flight.  Some  went  east- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  Essey,  such  as  gained 
the  river  crossing  where  the  ice  bore,  and  break- 
ing it  behind  them.  The  greater  number  kept  to 
the  west  of  Nancy,  to  gain  the  road  to  Conde"  and 
Luxembourg.  Charles,  with  the  handful  that,  still 
remained  around  him,  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  mass,  both  of  fugitives  and  pursuers, 
was  already  far  ahead.  There  was  no  choice  now. 
Flight,  combat,  death  —  it  was  fill  one. 

Closing  up,  the  little  band  of  nobles,  last  relic 
of  chivalry,  charged  into  the  centre  of  a  body  of 
foot.  A  halberdier  swung  his  weapon,  and  brought 
it  down  on  the  head  of  Charles.  He  reeled  in  the 
saddle.  Citey  flung  his  arms  around  him  and 
steadied  him,  receiving  while  so  engaged  a  thrust 
from  a  spear  through  the  parted  joints  of  his 
corselet. 

Pressing  on,  still  fighting,  still  hemmed  in,  they 
dropped  one  by  one,  Charles's  page,  a  Roman  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Colonna,  rode  a  little  behind, 
a  gilt  helmet  hanging  from  his  saddle-bow.  He 
kept  his  eye  upon  his  master  —  saw  him  sur- 
rounded, saw  him  at  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  saw  his 
horse  stumble,  the  rider  fall.  The  next  moment 
Colonna  washimself  dismountedandmade  prisoner 
by  men  who,  it  would  appear,  had  belonged  to  the 
troop  of  Campobasso. 

None  knew  who  had  fallen,  or  lingered  to  see. 
The  rout  swept  along,  the  carnage  had  no  pause. 
The  course  was  strewn  with  arms,  banners,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  -Riderless  horses  plunged 
among  the  ranks  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 
There  was  a  road  turning  directly  westward ;  but 
it  went  to  Toul  —  French  lances  were  there. 
Northward  the  valley  contracted.  On  one  side 
was  the  forest,  on  the  other  the  river;  ahead,  the 
bridge  of  Bouxieres —  guarded,  barred,  by  Cam- 
pobasso. Arrived  there,  all  was  over.  A  few 
turned  aside  into  the  forest  to  be  hunted  still,  to 
be  butchered  by  the  peasantry,  to  perish  of  hunger 
and  cold.  Others  leaped  into  the  river,  shot  at  by 
the  arquebusiers,  driven  back  or  stabbed  by  the 
traitors  on  the  opposite  bank,  swept  by  the  current 
underneath  the  ice.  The  slaughter  here  was  far 
greater  than  on  the  field.  No  quarter  was  given 
by  the  Swiss.  But  the  cavalry,  both  of  Lorraine 
and  the  allies,  received  the  swords  of  men  of  rank, 
as  well  from  the  sympathy  of  their  class  as  for  the 
sake  of  ransom.  When  Bene*  came  up  the  sun  had 
long  set.  There  was  little  chance,  less  occasion, 
for  further  pursuit.  •  The  short  winter's  day  had 
Lad  its  full  share  of  blood.  Merciful  Night  came 
down,  enabling  a  scanty  remnant  to  escape. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

If  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  still  alive — that 
was  the  thought  that  now  occupied  every  breast. 


Tf  he  were  alive,  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  re- 
turn, no  hope  that,  the  war  was  over*  Messengers 
were  sent  to  inquire,  to  explore.  The  field  was 
searched.  Horsemen  went  to  Metz  and  neighboring 
places  to  ask  whether  he  had  passed.  None  had 
seen  Mm,  none  could  find  him,  none  had  anything 
to  tell.  Wild  rumors  started  up.  He  had  hidden 
in  the  forest,  retired  to  a  hermitage,  assumed  the 
religious  garb.  Goods  were  bought  and  sold,  to 
be  paid  for  on  his  reappearance.  Years  afterwards, 
there  were  those  who  still  believed,  still  expected. 

Yet  intelligence,  proof,  was  soon  forthcoming. 
In  the  evening  of  Monday  Campobasso  presented 
himself, bringing  with  him  Colonna,  who  told  what 
he  had  seen,  and  gave  assurance  that  he  could  find 
the  spot.  Let  him  go  then  and  seek,  accompanied 
kby  those  who  would  be  surest  to  recognize  the  form 
—  Mathieu,  the  Portuguese  physician,  a  valet-de- 
chambre,  and  a  "  laundress,"  who  liad  prepared 
the  baths  of  the  fallen  prince. 

They  passed  out  at  the  gate  of  Saint  John,  de- 
scending to  the  low,  then  marshy,  ground  on  the 
west  of  the  town.  It  was  drained  by  a  ditch,  the 
bed  of  a  slender  rivulet,  that  turned  a  mill  in  the 
faubourg.  The  distance  was  not  great  —  less  than 
half  an  English  mile.  Several  hundred  bodies  lay 
near  together.  But  these  they  passed,  coming  to 
where  a  small  band,  "thirteen  or  fourteen,"  had 
fallen,  fighting  singly,  yet  together.  Here  lay 
Citey,  here  Contay,  here  a  Croy,  a  Belvoir,  a 
Lalain, —  as  in  every  battle-field;  here  Bicvre, 
loved  by  his  enemies,  his  skull  laid  open  "  like  a 
pot." 

These  are  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  At.  the  bot- 
tom lies  another  body,  —  "  short,  but  thickset  and 
well-membered," — in  worse  plight  than  all  the 
rest;  stripped  naked,  horribly  mangled,  the  cheek 
eaten  away  by  wolves  or  famished  dogs.  Can  this 
be  he  ? 

They  stoop  and  examine.  The  nails,  never 
pared,  are  "longer  than  any  other  man's."  Two 
teeth  are  gone  —  through  a  fall  years  ago.  There 
are  other  marks  —  a  fistula  in  the  groin,  in  the 
neck  a  scar  left  by  the  sword  thrust  received  at 
Montlhery.  The  men  turn  pale,  the  womun  shrieks 
and  throws  herself  upon  the  body.  "  My  lord  of 
Burgundy  !  My  lord  of  Burgundy  !  "  Yes,  this 
is  he  —  the  *'  Great  Duke,"  the  destroyer  of  Ligge, 
the  "  Terror  of  France  I  " 

They  strive  to  raise  it.  The  flesh,  embedded  in 
the  ice,  is  rent  by  the  effort.  Help  is  sent  for. 
Four  of  Renews  nobles  come,  men  with  implements, 
cloths,  and  bier;  women  have  sent  their  veils.  It 
is  lifted  and  borne  into  the  town,  through  the 
principal  street,  to  the  house  of  George  Marqueiz, 
where  there  is  a  large  and  suitable  chamber.  The 
bearers  rest  a  moment  —  set  down  their  burden 
on  the  pavement.  Let  the  spot  be  forever  marked 
with  a  cross  of  black  stories. 

It  is  carried  in,  washed  with  wine  and  warm 
water,  again  examined.  There  are  three  principal 
wounds.  A  halberd,  entering  at  the  side  of  the 
head,  has  cloven  it  from  above  the  ear  to  the  teeth. 
Both  thighs  have  been  pierced  by  a  spear.  Another 
has  been  thrust  into  the  bowels  from  below. 

,It  is  wrapped  in  fine  linen  and  laid  out  upon  a 
table.  The  head,  covered  with  a  cap  of  red  satin, 
lies  on  a  cushion  of  the  same  color  and  material. 
An  altar  is  decked  beside  it.  Waxen  tapers  are 
lighted.  The  room  is  hung  with  black. 

Bid  his  brother,  his  captive  nobles,  his  surviving 
servants,  come,  and  see  if  ihis  be  indeed  their 
prince.  They  assemble  around,  kneel  and  weep, 
take  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  press  them  to.  their 
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lips  and  breast.  He  was  their  sovereign,  their 
"good  lord,-'  the  chief  of  a  glorious  house,  the 
last,  the  greatest,  of  his  line. 

Let  ReLe  come  —  to  see  and  to  exult.  Let  Mm 
come  in  the  guise  of  the  paludins  and  preux  on 
occasions  of  solemnity  and  pomp  —  in  a  long  robe 
sweeping  the  gruu.  d,  with  a  long  beard  inwoven 
with  threads  of  gold  I 

So  attired  he  enters,  stands  beside  the  dead, 
uncovers  the  face,  takes  between  his  warm  hands 
that  cold  right  hand,  falls  upon  his  fcnees  and 
bursts  into  sobs.  "  Fair  cousin,"  he  says, — not 
accusingly,  but  self-ex cusingly,  —  "  ihou  brought- 
est  great  calamities  and  sorrows  upon  us;  may 
God  assoil  thy  soul!  "  —  Gentle  Rene%  good  and 
gentle  prince,  God,  we  doubt  not,  hath  pardoned 
many  a  fault  of  thine  for  those  tender  thoughts, 
those  charitable  tears,  in  the  hour  of  thy  great 
triumph  beside  the  corpse  of  thy  stern  foe! 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  he  remains,  praying  before 
the  altar;  then  retires,  to  give  orders  for  the 
burial.  Let  him  who  for  a  twelvemonth  was  duke 
of  Lorraine  be  laid  in  the  Church  of  Saint  George, 
in  front,  of  the  high  altar,  on  the  spot  where  he 
stood  when  invested  with  the  sovereignty  won  by 
conquest,  to  be  so  lost] 

**  ADELINE  IX  T.  WHITNEY, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  the  late  Enoch  Train,  a  well- 
known  ship-owner  and  merchant  of  Boston, 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1824.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  George  B.  Emerson,  a 
professor  whom  Dr.  Hart  has  styled  a  u  prince 
of  teachers."  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Seth  1).  Whitney,  of  Hilton, 
Massachusetts,  and  resided  in  that  town  till  her 
return  to  Boston  in  1871.  Till  the  year  1859, 
the  duties  of  home  left  her  little  time  for  the 
absorbing  claims  of  literature,  excepting  occa- 
sional contributions  to  magazines,  particularly 
to  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine^  then  edited 
by  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Huntington.  Footsteps  on 
the  Seas:  a,  Poem  by  A.  D.  T.  JF1,  a  first  venture 
of  fifty  pages,  was  published  In  1857.  It  was 
followed  two  years  later  by  Mother  Goose  for 
Grown  Folks. 


Mrs.  Whitney  during  the  .war  wrote  some 
half  a  dozen  "Poems  of  Occasion,''  inspired  by 
the  incidents  and  lessons  of  the  civil  strife, 
which  were  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
They  form  the  first  part  of  her  volume  of  poems 
issued  in  1872,  and  are  accompanied  by  one  on 
the  Atlantic  Cable,  dated  1858,  and  entitled 
"  Consummation." 

To  these  contributions  succeeded  a  series  of 
entertaining  and  pure-spirited  novels  of  real, 
every-day  life,  which  have  steadily  grown  in 
merit  and  popular  favor.  They  have  natural- 
ness of  incident,  sprightly  dialogues,  sharply 
lined  characterizations,  and  an  earnest  desire, 
artistically  directed,  to  show  the  beauty  of  duty 
and  the  strength  of  love.  Boys  at  Chegua&set^ 
issued  in  1862,  was  followed  by  Faith  Gartners 
od,l8§Z.  The  Gay  worthy  B:  A  Story  qf 
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Threads  and  Thrums,  to  illustrate  the  mishaps 
of  life  easily  flowing  out  of  ^nisunderstandings, 
appeared  in  1865;  it  had  a  reprint  and  large 
circulation  in  England.  Hitherto  :  A  Story  qf 
Yesterdays,  which  sets  forth  the  sanctity  and 
solemn  obligations  of  marriage,  and  attempts 
a  solution  of  some  of  its  problems,  was  pub- 
lished in  1869;  and  Patience  Strong's  Outings 
in  1868.  The  latter,  a  prose  poem  of  still 
home-life,  pictures  how  the  "  comings-in  "  to 
a  little  competence  can  be  made  a  blessing 
to  many  households.  A  Summer  in  Leslie 
Goldthwaite's  Life,  issued  in  1866,  formed 
the  opening  book  of  the  4bKeal  Folks'  Series," 
having  three  companion  volumes:  We  Girls: 
A  Home  Story,  1870;  Peal  Folk*,  1872;  and 
The  Other  Girls,  1873.  They  show  the  privi- 
leges, with  the  resulting  responsibilities,  of 
family  and  social  life,  as  well  as  the  narrow- 
ness of  pharisaism  and  exclusiveness.  Zerub 
Throop^s  Experiment,  1871,  is  a  story  of  how  a 
bequest  of  many  thousands  was  quaintly  left,  in 
the  charge  of  Providence,  for  n,  poor  widow  ; 
and  how  the  trust  was  finally  discharged  to  the 
letter. 

Pansies  —  For  Tlioughts,  1872,  "  only  a  hand- 
ful —  of  thoughts  that  have  blossomed  to  words, 
and  so  been  gathered,"  has  some  pleasing  and 
suggestive  verses  in  its  threefold  groupings, 
poems  "  of  occasion,"  "of  suggestion,"  and  "of 
interpretation  and  hope."  Among  these  are: 
Under  the  Cloud  and  Through  the  Sea,  The 
Army  of  the  Knitters,  Larv®,  Sunlight  and 
Starlight,  Christmas,  A  Violet,  and  Released,  ..> 


My  little  maiden  of  four  years  old  — 
No  myth,  but  a  genuine  child  is  she, 

"With  her  bronze-brown  eyes  and  her  curls  of 

gold  — 
Came,  quite  in  disgust,  one  day,  to  me. 

Rubbing  her  shoulder  with  rosy  palm, 
As  the  loathsome  touch  setmed  yet  to   thrill 
her, 

She  cried,  ««  0  mother  !  I  found  on  ray  arm 
A  horrible,  crawling  caterpillar  I  " 

And  with   mischievous  smile  she  could  scarcely 
smother, 

Yet  a  glance  in  its  daring  half  awed  and  shy, 
She  added,  "  While  they  were  about  it,  mother, 

I  wish  they  'd  just  finished  the  butterfly  !  " 
They  were  words  to  the  thought  of  the  sotil  that 
turns 

From  the  coarser  form  of  a  partial  growth, 
Reproaching  the  infinite  patience  that  yearns 

With  an  unknown  glory  to  crown  them  both. 

Ah,  look  thou  largely,  with  lenient  eyes, 
On  whatso  beside  thee  may  creep  and  cling, 

For  the  possible  glory  that  underlies 
The  passing  phase  of  the  meanest  thing! 

What  if  God's  great  angels,  whose  waiting  love 

Beholdeth  our  pitiful  life  below 
From  the  holy  height,  of  their  heaven  above, 

Couldn't  bear  with  the  worm  till  the  wings 
should  grow? 

»  SUNLIGHT  AND  STARLIGHT. 

God  sets  some  souls  in  shade,  alone; 
They  have  no  dayligHt  of  their  own.  : 
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Only  in  lives  of  happier  ones 
They  see  the  s&ine  of  distant  suns. 

God  knows.    Content  thee  with  thy  night, 
Thy  greater  heaven  hath  grander  light. 
To-day  is  close ;  tlie  hours  are  small; 
Thou  sit'st  afar,  and  hast  them  all. 

Lose  the  less  joy  that  doth  but  blind ; 
Beach  forth  a  larger  bliss  to  find. 
To-day  is  brief:  the  inclusive  spheres 
Bain  raptures  of  a  thousand  years. 

**  CHRISTMAS. 

What  is  the  Christ  of  God  T 
It  is  His  touch,  His  sign,  His  making  known. 
His  coming  forth  from  out  the  all-alone. 

The  stretching  of  a  rod, 

Abloom  with  His  intent, 
From  the  invisible.     He  made  worlds  so : 
And  souls,  whose  endless  life  should  be  to  know 

What  the  worlds  meant. 

Christ  is  the  dear  "  I  Am," 

The  Voice  that  the  cool  garden-stillness  brake,  — 
The  Human  Heart  to  human  hearts  that  spake, 

Long  before  Abraham, 

The  word,  the  thought,  the  breath, — 
AH  chrism  of  God  that  in  creation  lay,  — 
Was  born  unto  a  life  and  name  this  day,  — 

Jesus  of  Nazareth ! 

With  man  whom  He  had  made 
God  came  down  side  by  side.     Not  from  the 

skies 
In  thnnders,  but  through  brother-lips  and  eyes, 

His  messages  He  said. 

Close  to  our  sin  He  leant, 

Whispering,  "  Be  clean ! "    The  High,  the  Awful- 
Holy,- 
Utterly  meek,  —  ah  I  infinitely  lowly,  — 

Unto  our  burden  bent 

The  might  it  waited  for. 

•  "Daughter,  be  comforted     Thou  art  made  whole. 
Son,  be  forgiven  through  all  thy  guilty  soul. 

Sin  —  suffer  ye  —  no  more !  " 

"  0  dumb,  deaf,  blind,  receive  1 
Shall  He  who  shaped  the  ear  not  hear  your  cry  ? 
Both  He  not  tenderly  see  who  made  the  eye  ? 

Ask  me,  that  I  may  give! 

"0  Bethany  and  Nam  I 

I  show  your  hearts  how  safe  they  are  with  me. 
I  reach  into  my  deep  eternity 

And  bring  your  dead  again ! 

"  My  kingdom  cometh  nigb. 
Look  up,  and  see  the  lightening  from  afar. 
Over  my  Bethlehem  behold  the  star 

Quickening  the  eastward  sky  I 

"From  end  to  end,  alway, 

The  same  Lord,  I  am  with  you.     Down  the  night, 
My  visib'.e  steps  make  all  the  mystery  bright 

Lo!  it  is  Christmas  Day!" 

**  A  VIOLET. 

God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every 

year. 
When  the  spring   winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant 

places, 

The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces. 
The  violet  is  here. 


It  all  comes  back:  the  odor,  grace,  and  hue; 
Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repeated: 
No  blank  is  left,  no  looking-for  is  cheated ; 
It  is  the  thing  we  knew. 

So  after  the  death-winter  it  must  be. 
God  will  not  put  strange  signs  in  the  heavenly 

places : 

The  old  love  shall  look  out  from  the  old  faces. 
Veilchen  !  I  shall  have  thee! 

**"THE  CLEAR  FIDGETS"  —  FROM  PATIENCE  STRONG'S 

OUTINGS. 

"  Don't  ever  do  that,"  said  Aunt  Hetty  Maria. 
et  Carry  your  candle  as  straight  as  you  can,  but 
never  go  prowling  back  into  dark  closets  to  look 
after  mischief  that  you  haven't  done." 

"It's  clear  fidget,  I  know,"  said  mother;  "but 
I've  done  it  many  a  time  myself." 

I  had  been  looking  for  something  in  the  little 
clothes-room.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  my 
candle  had  n't  snapped  while  I  was  there,  and  that 
I  hadn't  held  it  near  anything;  and  yet,  after  I 
brought  it  back  to  mother's  room,  and  gave  her 
the  roll  of  linen  she  wanted,  I  went  quietly  to  the 
closet  again,  and  shut  myself  in,  in  the  dark,  and 
looked.  When  I  came  back  the  second  time  and 
sat  down,  Aunt  Hetty  Maria  said  that. 

"  Don't  do  it,"  she  repeated.  "  Clear;  fidget  is 
the  woi*st  thing  you  can  give  up  to.  It  '11  come 
back  at  times  when  you  can't  satisfy  yourself. 
It's  a  way  you  get  into,  and  it'll  follow  you  up. 
Don't  get  out  of  bed  to  see  if  you  have  locked  the 
door,  when  you  know  there  isn't  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  that  you  have  n't.  Don't  pull  your  letter 
open  to  sec  if  the  money  is  safe  and  right,  when 
you  know  you  had  it  in  your  hand  to  put  in  and 
it  can't  be  anywhere  else.  Don't  keep  making 
crazy  dives  into  your  pocket  and  bags,  to  see  if 
your  purse  and  your  keys  are  there,  after  you've 
started  on  your  journey,  and  you  can't  help  it  if 
they  ain't.  It 's  an  awful  habit,  I  tell  you.  You  '11 
go  back  into  actions  and  reasonings  and  happen- 
ings, just  so ;  into  trouble,  and  sickness,  and  death 
too.  Looking  after  what  never  was  in  'em  ;  and 
doubting  what  you  know  there  certainly  was.  I 
tell  you,  for  I  know.'* 

Aunt  Hetty  Maria  had  had  troubles  in  her  life, 
notwithstanding  the  silk  gown  and  the  white  caps, 
and  the  ,looking-up-to  of  all  Dearwood.  There 
were  things  she  was  n't  sure  she  had  n't  made  mis- 
takes in,  though  she  was  a  woman  who  had  al- 
ways tried  thoroughly  to  do  her  duty.  Perhaps 
in  some  other  place  I  shall  say  more  of  what  I 
know  about  it.  I  understood  enough  about  it 
then,  to  feel  that  she  spoke  out  of  a  deep  place, 
and  that  the  strong  sense  that  advised  me  against 
the  "  clear  fidgets  "  had  had  sore  battles  to  fight 
against  them,  before  it  stood  up  in  her  so,  com- 
manding them  all  down. 

"If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  there  's  no 
rule  I'd  lay  down  for  my  self  firmer.  And  that's 
why  I  speak  to  you." 

As  if  1  had  my  life  to  live  —  at  thirty-eight ! 

And,  yet—  as  if  I  had  n't ! 

I  think,  sometimes,  we  don't  any  of  us  find  out 
how  to  live  till  we  have  pretty  well  used  up  — 
spoiled,  perhaps — one  life. 

Did  anybody  ever  knit  a  perfect  stocking,  right 
ofT,  at  the  first  learning?  ,  Isn't  the  first  experi- 
ment a  tangle,  more  or  less,  of  dropped  stitches, 
run  all  through,  or  twisted  in  the  picking  up ;  of 
puckers  and  stretches,  —  unpremeditated  and  mis- 
placed widenings  out  and  narrowings  in  ? 
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Aren't  there  patienf  eyes  over  the  needles,  per- 
haps, in  our  life-learnings  ?  Is  all  the  jarn 
spoiled  in  conquering  the  stitch  ?  Are  we  to  wear 
our  first  poor  work,  inevitably  and  always?  Or 
when,  out  of  the  knowledge  gained  at  it.  we  can 
accomplish  a  better,  shall  it  not  he  given  us  to  do 
and  to  possess,  and  the  old  puckers  be  quietly  un- 
ravelled for  us  and  laid  away  out  of  our  sight  ? 

If  mother  and  Aunt  'Hetty  Maria  give  me  loving 
and  watchful  counsel  at  thirty-eight,  looking  upon 
all  these  years  of  mine  as  a  mere  "setting  up," 
how  will  the  good  angels,  out  of  their  deep  eter- 
nity and  its  holy  wisdoms, look  at  theirs? 

The  very  calm  and  beauty  that  sits  upon  them 
now,  —  is  it  not  the  smoothing  out  for  a  fair  and 
glad  beginning  again  ? 

"Don't  go  hack  into  the  dark  closets!  " 

It  was  a  dear,  bright  word  to  me.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  word  that  will  be  said  to  us  in  heaven,  when 
we  come  out  into  the  light  there  that  is  fulfilling 
and  absolving  love.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  com- 
forted and  forgiven  beyond  what  we  can  think  or 
hope. 

**  WILLIAM  M.  BAKER, 
WHO  has  graphically  pictured  the  peculiar  as- 
pects of  life  in  the  Southwestern  States  before 
and  during  the  late  rebellion,  is  the  youngest 
son  of  Eev.  Daniel  Baker,  D.  D.  The  father 
was  born  at  Midway,  Liberty  county,  Georgia, 
in  1791,  and  died  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  1857". 
He  labored  successfully  as  an  evangelist  and 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Tusca- 
lopsa,  Alabama,  and  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 
His  chief  works  were  a  Plain  and  Scriptural 
View  of  Baptism,  and  two  series  of  ttevi'cal 
Sermons. 

William  Munford  Baker  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  in  1825.  He  graduated  with 
honor  at  Princeton  College,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. After  studying  theology  one  year  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  two  years  under  his 
father,  he  served  as  pastor  at  Galveston  and  at 
Austin,  in  Texas,  for  fifteen  years,  from  1850  to 
1865.  During  this  period  he  published  the  Life 
and  Labors  of  JRw.  Daniel  Baker ^  D.  I).,  1858. 
As  a  Union  man,  and  on  conscientious  grounds, 
Mr,  Baker  carried  his  church  at  Austin  with 
him,  through  the  rebellion,  in  unbroken  con- 
nection with  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
ftTorth,  to  a  Presbytery  of  which  it  now  gives 
its  name.  His  experiences  in  those  troublous 
times,  only  so  far  modified  as  to  impart  dra- 
matic power,  are  embodied  in  Inside,  a  Chron- 
icle of  Secession.  This  powerful  tale,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  sharply  outlined  scenes 
and  as  keenly  individualized  characters,  forming 
a  vivid  panorama,  photographic  in  its  fidelity 
to  nature,  first  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
It  was  published  in  book  form  in  1866,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  GL  F.  Harrington.  The 
hardest  hits  in  the  volume  are  at  the  men  most 
bitter  of  all  for  secession,  —  the  Northern  men 
then  resident  in  the  South.  As  the  author  and 
all  of  his  relatives  were  of  Southern  birth  and 
residence,  it  results  naturally,  as  his  works  tes- 
tify, that  he  has  never  written  a  line  inconsis- 
tent with  the  most  ardent  love  to  his  section,  as 
well  as  to  his  country. 


Eev.  Mr.  Baker  in  1865  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  he  now  (1873)  ministers  to  a 
congregation  at  Kewburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Although  he  has  contributed  for  years  to  the 
various  religious  journals  and  magazines  of  the 


country,  he  has  always  made  his  literary  labors 
incidental  and  subordinate  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
to  which  he  gives  the  chief  energies  of  his  hand 
and  heart.  His  later  writings  include:  Oak 
Mot,  1868,  a  Sabbath  School  volume  prepared 
for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication ;  The 
Virginians  in  Texas,  which  appeared  serially  in 
Harper's  Magazine;  and  The  New  Timothy, 
1870.  The  latter  sketches  the  odd  phases  of 
ministerial  and  social  life  in  the  rude  frontier 
settlements  of  the  Southwesib,  the  rollicking 
humors,  boisterousness,  and  vicious  characters 
of  the  borders,  and  the  experiences  by  which 
the  young  pastor  was  taught  the  tact  of  be- 
coming "aft  things  to  all  men,"  His  latest 
work,  Mose  Evans,  first  appeared,  in  1873,  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

*  *  THB  HUNT  OP  TH^  BEARS — FROM  THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

"  Breakfast  Ty  says  Bob  Long,  in  the  ear  of  our 
hero,  and  he  wakes  to  find  it  broad  day.  He 
dresses  rapidly.  Washes  out  under  the  shed  still 
more  rapidly,  as  the  tin  pan  has  a  hole  in  the 
bottom.  Breakfast.  Old  Man  Meggar  remains 
bundled  up  in  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  room  in. 
which  they  eat,  only  a  small  opening  left  through, 
the  bed-clothes  as  an  outlet  for  his  oaths.  He  is 
perishing  for  whisky  !  His  sons  also  puffer  j  but 
being  younger  they  can  bear  the  privation  better. 
The  boy  sent  for  whisky  has  not  yet  returned. 
As  wondering  curses  fall  on  him  therefore,  Mr. 
Long  looks  peculiarly  solemn.  Mrs.  Meggar 
pauses  once  in  pouring  out  the  coffee,  glances  at 
Mr.  Long,  and  continues  to  pour  with  an  inward, 
"  Yes.  Bless  the  Lord,  I  Bee !" 
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The  jar  of  plum-jelly  is  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Meggar's  reasoning  on  (hat  point  has  been  brief 
"but  conclusive  :  "  Well,  let  it  all  be  eaten  up  this 
rnornin7,  go  that  ke  gets  some  more!"  Very  sour 
it  is  indeed  I  Its  acidity  sharpens  Mr.  WalFs 
teeth  as  for  battle,  yet,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  makes  a  religion  of  eating  it. 

Out  in  the  yard,  after  breakfast,  he  finds  the 
canine  Inzzaroni  IE  a  state  of  wildest  excitement. 
What  remains  to  them  of  tails  is  being  violently 
wagged,  and  the  howling  —  Thunder  augustly 
silent — is  awful.  Not  a  dog  there  but  has  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  hope  of  breakfast  which  fed 
his  soul  during  the  night,  in  prospect  of  a  hunt  on 
hand.  WLeti  at  last  they  ride  off  from  the  fence, 
the  feast  of  a  Montfaucon  would  not  have  held 
back  for  an  instant  from  following  the  ignoblest 
cur  there.  An  air  of  even  gravity  has  settled 
down  upon  the  men  as  they  ride  —  they  have  en- 
tered on  business  now.  Doc,  Meggar,  the  eldest 
son  and  sententious  gentleman  of  the  family,  is 
now  profoundly  silent,  swearing  inwardly  only  as 
he  rides,  a  kind  of  dignity,  even,  in  the, man.  By 
common  consent,  after  they  have  got  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  house  into  the  woods,  all  the  rest 
Ml  behind  to  let  him  ride  in  front.  Mr.  Long 
has  the  aspect  of  going  to  hattle.  His  soul  also  is 
troubled,  **  Singular,  I  never  thought  of  it  onst," 
he  says  to  Mr.  Wall,  riding  close  to  him  and 
speaking  in  a  low  tone. 

*4  How  in  the  world  will  we  manage  to  find  you 
afterwards!  After  we  get  into  the  thick  of  the 
bresh  it'll  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  the  big- 
gest sort  of  a  haystack.  When  we  start,  you  keep 
as  near  me  asyoa  can.  I'll  ride  as  slow  as  I  can, 
too.  An*  when  you  are  left  behind,  don't  be 
skeared  too  much.  You  listen  for  the  dogs,  an* 
ride  for  them.  Ef  you  d»>n't  hear  them,  I  can. 
yell  — a  little.  Ef  it's  too  fhr  for  that,  don't  you 
be  bkeared,  and  try  to  hunt  us  up  —  don't  get 
yourself  deranged.  Jest  etay  still  where  you 
happen  to  be,  and  keep  firing  your  rifle  every 
quarter  or  so.  Climb  a  tree  if  night  ketches  you ; 
and  when  morain*  comes  agin,  you  jest  keep 
a-firin*.  Here's  a  hunk  of  bread,  put  it  in.  your 
pocket,  case  you  should  need  it!" 

This  was  altogether  a  new  view  of  the  matter 
to  the  person  in  question.  He  was  about  to  reply, 
but  a  huge  grape-vine  dangling  from  a  tree  over- 
head at  this  moment  separated  them  as  they  rode. 
In  fact,  riding  together  was  now  becoming  impos- 
sible as  the  woods  became  thicker.  Doc.  Meggar, 
too,  leading  the  van,  sends  back  over  his  shoulder 
the  Parthian  arrow  of  a  single  oath.  Silence  is 
the  law  now.  Mr.  Wall  notices  that  all  the  dogs 
have  fallen  into  a  solid  group,  and  trot  along  with 
one  large  black  dog  well  in  front  of  them.  Thunder 
is  his  name,  as  our  hero  knows  by  this  time  from 
the  perpetual  mention  made  of  him  Inst  night  and 
before  starting.  Jfo  tail  whatever  has  Thunder, 
only  one  eye  is  left  him,  accompanied  by  the 
merest  fragment  of  a  left  ear.  A  long  scar  ex- 
tends from,  ear  to  tail.  As  yet  the  young  minister 
is  unacquainted  with  his  bark;  if  Thunder  had 
ventured  on  that  anywhere  about  the  house,  even 
if  it  had  been  at  midnight,  not  a  man  in  the  same 
but  would  have  sprung  for  his  rifle.  He  now  leads 
the  van,  bearing  with  him  the  profound  respect 
of  every  animal  there  behind  him,  on  foot  or  in 
saddle. 

As  they  ride,  our  novice  mnst  needs  entangle 
himself  in  the  branches  of  a  huge  tree  fallen  to 
the  ground.  While  toiling  to  force  his  way 
through,  not  unblessed  of  Toad  aad  Zed,  he 


catches  a  sudden  vision  of  a  brown  animal  run- 
ning down  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  To  bring  his 
heavy  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  send  the  contents 
of  one  of  its  barrels  after  the  animal  is  the  work 
of  an  instant. 

4*  He's  been  bunted  off  of  before,  that  horse, 
young  as  he  is!"  is  the  exclamation  of  Jake  be- 
hind him,  however,  with  increased  admiration  of 
the  animal.  Well  he  had  been,  or  his  rider  would 
have  been  left  at  the  shot,  torn  out  of  bis  saddle 
by  the  brush.  Mike  only  quivers,  as  it  is,  with  a 
sense  of  unpleasant  warmth  in  the  tips  of  his  in- 
telligent ears,  now  browned  from  the  discharge. 
Thunder  pauses  a  moment,  on  three  feet,  while  his 
associates  break  ranks  and  plunge  amidst  the 
brush  in  search  of  the  wounded  animal.  No  wild- 
cat there  !  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  unhurt. 
And  so  the  dogs  resume  their  trot  behind  their 
leader,  now  far  in  advance.  The  unsuccessful 
marksman  disentangles  himself  from  the  brush, 
and  reloads  his  gun.  Mr.  Long  reins  in  his  tem- 
per and  his  pony  and  waits  for  him,  while  the 
others  rifle  on,  disgusted,  after  the  dogs. 

For  full  an  hour  our  hero  winds  his  horse 
around  the  trees  and  through  the  dense  thickets 
in  call  of  Mr.  Long,  but  silent.  Suddenly  he  ob- 
serves off  to  the  left  a  kind  of  furrow  among  the 
fallen  leaves,  their  under  and  damper  sides  being 
turned  up. 

**  I  say,  Mr.  Long,  here  a  moment.  Isn't  this 
the  path  of  a  bear?"  he  calls,  reining  up.  Mr. 
Long  is  sorely  tempted  to  vexation.  Out  of  cour- 
tesy he  rides  back  to  look. 

"Hi!  Thunder!"  he  yells,  as  his  eye  catches 
the  bear-trail;  **good  for  you,  Mr  Wall!"  he 
pauses  to  say,  and  calls  again,  and  again  until  the 
woods  ring.  Thunder  is  half  a  mile  off  to  the 
right;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  under  their 
hoofs.  Silent  until  his  nose  touches  the  trail, 
then  he  opens  like  the  boom  of  a  bell,  and  dis- 
appears along  the  trail,  his  nose  to  the  ground. 
At  the  sound  every  dog  in  the  forest  opens  also 
through  the  whole  gamut,  and  soon  are  following 
in  the  wake  of  Thunder,  while  the  hunters  spur 
and  yell  after,  Doc.  Meggar  silent  but  soon  far  in 
front.  Alas  for  Mr.  Long's  good  resolutions  !  At 
the  first  sound  from  Thunder  the  existence  of  his 
friend  has  passed  utterly  from  his  mind.  With  a 
yell  to  Bobasheela  he  dashes  after  through  the 
thicket  and  if*  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Favoring  Mike  with  a  cry  such  as  he  has  never 
before  heard  —  at  least  from  his  present  master, 
and  digging  both  heels  convulsively  into  his 
flanks,  Mr.  Wall  speeds  along  behind.  Mike 
catches  the  enthusiasm,  and  on  they  tear.  It 
would  never  have  done  for  the  young  clergyman, 
to  have  ridden  at  anything  like  this  rate  through 
the  Institution  grounds,  or  even  through  Hopple- 
ton.  Astonishing  the  degree  to  which  circum- 
stances alter  cases!  He  has  not.  gone  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  however,  before  he  reins  up  with  a  jerk. 
In  attempting  to  dash  through  a  thicket  his  hat 
has  been  jerked  from  his  bead,  his  powder-horn, 
und  shot-pouch  torn  from  around  his  neck,  his 
double-barrelled  gun  lies,  twitched  from  his  grasp 
by  a  grape-vine,  upon  the  ground  twenty  yards 
behind,  the  bridle  half  plucked  off  his  horse,  and 
broken  at  that.  It  is  dreadful  to  stop  an  instant, 
for  the  cry  of  dogs  and  men  is  already  far  ahead, 
growing  fainter  every  moment. 

Only  one  course  to  pursue.  The  rider  dis- 
mounts, mends  his  bridle,  puts  it  on  again  and 
fastens  his  horse.  He  then  mends  the  shoulder- 
strap  of  his  powder-horn  and  pouches,  takes  off 
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his  enter  coat,  puts  his  pouclies  on  again,  his  coat 
on  over  that,  and  buttons  it  up  from  neck  to  waist. 
He  has  lost  Q,  handful  of  silver.  Never  mind,  r.o 
time  to  look  for  that.  Future  antiquarians  com- 
ing upon  it  may  wonder  and  theorize  and  publi-h 
as  to  how  on  earth  the  money  ever  got  there.  No 
time  for  that  now  1  He  then  regains  his  hat  an* I 
forces  it  down  upon  his  head,  so  that  if  torn  off 
again  his  head  will  accompany  it.  Next  a  stout 
switch  is  cut  to  assist  his  spurs.  Then  the  girth 
of  his  saddle  is  drawn  up  a  hole  or  two,  the  blan- 
ket first  pulled  well  forward.  Last,  his  gun  is 
secured.  Remounting,  he  addresses  himself  to 
his  task  with  a  sort  of  desperation.  All  sounds  of 
dogs  and  men  have  now  died  entirely  away.  Was 
he  wrong  in  breathing  a  swift  prayer  as  he  ap- 
plies switch  and  spurs  to  his  horse?  Right  or 
wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  it  was  a  sppntaneous  act. 
Let  us  photograph  the  man  or  leave  him  alone. 

He  felt  amazed  at  himself  as  he  dashed  along 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  had  last 
come.  Ravines  over  which  he  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  leaping  at  any  other  time,  dense 
thickets  through  which  he  would  never  in  a  saner 
moment  have  supposed  it  possible  for  a  human 
being  to  pass,  on  and  on  through  a  kind  of  whirl- 
wind of  saplings  and  forest-trees,  brambles  and 
grape-vines,  he  rushed,  his  hat  down  over  his 
eyes,  his  left  hand  holding  his  gun  upon  his 
shoulder,  his  right  plying  the  switch.  Cabined 
tip  all  his  life,  he  now  gave  absolute  rein  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  his  horse,  enjoying  the  excite- 
ment with  all  his  soul.  "  And  if  a  bear,  say,  or  a 
buck  had  burst  through  the  Institution  ground, 
students,  pule  tutors,  spectacled  professors,  every 
soul  therein*  would  have  abandoned,  for  the  mo- 
ment, Church  and  world  too  in  tlie  mad  chase 
Esau  was  born  before  Jacob  1"  So  he  reasons  as  he 
rides.  If  Mr.  Wall  indeed  had  a  guardian  angel, 
that  angel  used  his  wings  to  some  purpose  to  keep 
in  full  charge  of  him  as  he  dashes  on,  reckless  of 
himself.  He  has  by  far  the  best  horse  on  the 
ground ;  he  rides  at  least  as  headlong  as  any  man 
there ;  craziest  there  of  all  for  the  time,  he  sooa 
makes  up  for  his  delay,  comes  in  hearing  of  the 
dogs  and  men  again.  He  observes  that  the 
hunters  have  been,  left  far  to  the  right,  while  the 
dogs  are  off  to  the  other  side.  An  idea  strikes 
him  and  he  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  for  the  ani- 
mal, whatever  it  is,  is  evidently  making  a  circuit 
in  that  direction.  In  a  few  minutes'  hard  riding 
he  finds  that,  the  dogs  are  ahead  of  him,  while  the 
men  are  shouting  on.  his  trail  far  behind.  To  be 
at  last  the  foremost  one  in  the  race  !  The  thought 
inspires  him.  He  uses  switch  and  spurs  with 
double  enerjry.  He  has  ceased  to  shout.  He  finds 
it  is  only  exhausting  him  without  accomplishing 
any  object.  And  so  he  rides  silently  on.  He  i& 
evidently  coming  nearer  and  nearer  upon  the 
dogs. 

Suddenly  he  turns  off  still  more  to  the  left  from 
their  cry.  Before  he  knows  it  he  comes  upon  the 
object  of  pursuit  — a  black  bear!  It  seems  im- 
mensely large  as  it  shambles  along ;  seems  to  be 
going  very  slow  too,  considering  the  eagerness  of 
his  friends  behind.  But  the  excitement  on  seeing 
it  1  The  rider  has  for  a  moment  forsaken  bis  pro- 
fession as  a  minister.  He  has  abandoned  his  very 
senses.  He  yells  at  his  horse,  he  halloos  for  the 
dogs,  he  screams  to  Mr.  Long.  In  his  frenzy  he 
takes  out  his  penknife,  and  opens  it  savagely, 
with  the  purpose  of  jumping  off  his  horse,  rushing 
iu  upon  the  monster  and  slaughtering  'him  upon 
the  spot.  Then  it  flashes  upon  him  to  ride  his 


horse  upon  the  animal  and  beat  him  over  the  "head 
with  one  of  the  stirrup-irons,  which  he  insanely 
unbuckles,  as  he  rides,  from  the  saddle  for  that 
purpose.  Mike  is  as  excited  as  his  rider,  he  gets 
within  ten  steps  of  the  bear,  but  declines  going 
nearer.  In  vain  the  spurs  and  switch  and  yells 
of  his  rider.  If  that  rider  has  lost  his  wits,  Mike 
hasn't  his.  So  the  insane  sportsman  hurls  his  stir- 
rup, leather  and  all,  at  the  bear,  trundling  so 
leisurely  along,  a  black  mass  of  wool  and  fat. 

Suddenly  he  remembers  his  gnn.  Leaping  from 
his  horse,  he  ruri:?  almost  upon  the  bear,  levels  his 
weapon,  with  hands  shaking  with  excitement,  full 
upon  it,  cocks  one  barrel,  and  pulls  desperately 
away  at  the  trigger  of  the  other.  The  instant  he 
had  left  his  horse  Mike  entered  upon  the  sport  on 
his  own  account,  and  gallops  furiously  along  in 
the  direction  of  the  hunt.  The  bear  goes  crushing 
through  the  thicket,  the  dogs  now  viell  upon  him, 
Thunder  in  advance.  The  dismounted  Nimrod 
can  hear  the  faint  cries  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
far  behind.  He  da<hes  on  after  the  bear  on  foot. 
See  !  It  has  turned  to  bay.  He  comes  full  upon  it, 
seated  upright,  with  its  back  against  a  tree, 
wiping  at  the  dogs  swarming  upon  it,  right  and 
left,  with  its  huge  paws,  its  red  mouth  open  and 
foaming.  The  last  particle  of  sense  forsakes  the 
young  fool.  He  advances  directly  upon  the  ani- 
mal, levels  his  short,  beavy  gun  full  at  its  breast, 
a  small  white  spot  furnishing  the  mark,  cocks 
both  hammers,  pulls  both  triggers,  and  finds  him- 
self at  the  discharge  lying  flat  upon  his  back.  He 
has  a  general  impression  that  the  bear  will  be 
upon  him  in  an  instant,  and  he  scrambles,  quiver- 
ing and  shaking  with  excitement,  upon  his  feet. 
He  need  not  fear!  There  had  beea  powder  and 
buck-shot  in  his  rifle  sufficient  for  quite  a  long 
campaign  of  shooting.  He  was  so  near,  tool 
There  it  lies  upon  the  ground,  the  great  unwieldy 
mass  of  wool,  dead,  the  dogs  yelling  and  biting  at 
it  in  a  whirlwind  of  excitement. 

The  hunter  can  not  believe  his  eyes.    That  he 

—  he  should  actually  have  killed  the  bear !      He 
drives  off  the  dogs  with  difficulty  with  his  empty 
gun,  and  seats  himself  exhausted  upon  his  prey 

—  and  a  most  luxuriant  cushion  it  is — never  king 
happier  on  his  throne  I 

It  occurs  to  him,  panting  -with  exertion,  to  see 
if  his  pockets  have  not  been  emptied  in  his  fall, 
and  he  takes  therefrom  knife,  pocket  Testament, 
and  all.  The  shouts  of  the  men  are  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  dogs  have  fallen  exhausted 
around  —  these,  too,  panting  for  dear  life.  Two 
of  them  are  apparently  dying— one  lies  dead  from 
the  fight.  Thunder  is  reposing  at  a  little  distance 
looking  gravely,  not  so  much  at  the  bear  as  at  the 
individual  seated  upon  him,  ceasing  now  and  then 
to  pant  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  some  new 
idea  about  it.  At  last  he  rises  with  the  utmost 
dignity,  approaches  the  young  minister,  smells 
him  carefully,  elaborately  all  around,  and  from 
head  to  foot,  and  resumes  his  lying  down  and 
panting.  Not  having  a  tail,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  express  the  result  of  his  investigation.  It 
is  highly  flattering  to  his  new  acquaintance,  but 
he  keeps  it  gravely  to  himself. 

The  cries  of  the  rest  of  the  party  draw  nearer 
and  nearer.  It  may  be  it  was  from  fatigue,  but 
it  may  be  it  was  from  affectation ;  at  any  rate  our 
reader  keeps  his  seat  upon  the  bear.  Here  comes 
the  foremost  of  the  party  behind  —  Doc.  Meggar! 
The  blood  is  streaming  down  his  face  from  a  gash 
laid  open  in  his  cheek  by  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
He  dashes  up,  jumps  from  his  sweating  horse, 
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stands  a  moment  in  stupefied  astonishment,  and 
them  most  emphatically, 

4t  Look  here,"  he  says  at  last.  "  I  say,  you, 
stranger,  give  us  your  hand !"'  very  gravely  too. 

Mr.  Wall  cordially  complies ;  it  is  shaken  long 
and  vigorously,  even  solemnly,  by  Doc.,  who  then 
falls  on  the  ground  and  proceeds  to  drink  raven- 
ously from  a  little  pool  of  green  water  in  which 
the  bear  is  half  lying.  There  is  more  mud  than 
water,  and  as  much  blood  as  either,  in  the  pool. 
It  strikes  the  stranger  that  Doe.  drinks  as  much 
for  the  blood  as  for  the  water.  He  swallows  down 
his  exclamation,  however,  and  receives  with  a 
vast  deal  more  coolness  and  indifference  of  man- 
ner than  of  heart  the  rest  of  the  Meggars  who 
now  pour  in,  tattered  from  the  brush,  excited, 
wondering,  and  awfully  profane.  Mr.  Wail  feels 
called  upon  to  apologize. 

**  It  is  all  a  mere  accident,  gentlemen,"  he  says, 
rising  and  standing  off  to  one  side.  *'  I  happened 
to  have  a  tolerably  good  horse;  and  then  I  hap- 
pened to  be  so  I  could  head  the  hear.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  was  on  a  hunt.7* 

The  Meggars  have  nothing  to  say  at  the  mo- 
ment, being  busy  fastening  their  horses  and  get- 
ting their  knives  ready  for  work  on  the  bear. 
They  have  a  unanimous  and  decided  opinion  on  the 
point;  and  Zed  and  Toad  know  exactly  what  that 
opinion  Is.  Not  in  vain  have  these  eat  at  the 
table  of  the  Meggars,  slept  on  the  floor  of  their 
eabin,  Jtad  *' chaws"  from  their  bars  of  tobacco, 
drinks  from  their  whisky -jugs,  the  use  of  their 
greasv  decks  of  cards  for  so  long.  Had  the  Meg- 
gars  entertained  even  the  least  hostile  feeling 
towards  the  successful  hunter,  Zed  and  Toad 
would  have  proceeded  in  advance  to  curse  him  for 
them  on  the  spot ;  held  themselves  ready  to  do 
any  thing  besides  which  their  relation  to  the 
Meggars  demanded.  In  fact,  what  Tli under  was 
to  the  dogs  at  home,  so  are  these  battered,  dilap- 
idated, unutterably  degraded  specimens  of  the 
race  to  the  Meggar  boys.  It  is  amazing  the 
swarm  of  just  such  lice  as  these  this  Meggar 
family  are  infested  by!  And  then  those  who 
dreaded  as  death  to  offend  them!  They  were 
kings  —  the  Meggars  —  of  the  whole  section  !  Of 
course,  they  drew  their  followers  toward  all  evil 
with  vastly  more  ease  than  if  they  were  working 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet  Bob  Long  knew 
exactly  what  he  undertook;  and  it  was  worth  the 
effort.  Bob's  attempt  on  them  was  an  effort,  in 
fact,  for  the  whole  section  through  them.  —  an  axe 
struct  at  the  very  root  of  the  Banian  wickedness 
of  the  entire  region  —  a  Napoleonic  charge  upon 
the  very  centre  of  the  forces  of  the  devil  there. 
"May  talk  of  accident,"  says  Zed  for  his  patrons ; 
"  but  it's  only  to  fus-class  folks  sech.  accidents 
lappen.  Never  happen  to  me!"  Zed,  as  being 
the  last  of  the  alphabet.  «*  Headin"  ?*'  yelps  the 
other  jackal.  **  An*  a  good  horse  ?  But  it  takes  a 
clipper  of  a  chap  to  make  the  dash  you  did,  stran- 
ger, through  these  here  woods.  Wish  had  a 
drmk  of  whisky  to  offer  ye!" 

The  unaccountable  failure  of  the  boy  to  appear 
with  the  whisky  the  night  before,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  that  essential  beverage  during 
the  hunt,  had  been  a  grief  that  had  accompanied 
the  Meggars  and  their  hangers-on,  from  the 
instant  they  left  their  suffering  parent,  through 
brush  and  brier,  up  to  the  present  instant.  Mr. 
Long's  reasoning,  from  long  observation  and  ex- 
perience, had  been  that  the  excitement  of  the 
whisky,  together  with  that  of  the  hunt,  might  be 
a  little  too  much,  even  for  him  to  manage.  By  a 


bold  stroke  he  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  whisky 
—  onlv  the  excitement  of  a  slain  hear  remained. 

And  this  was  of  a  wolfish  nature.  ^Hardly  had 
the  jackals  agreed  in  their  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Wall 
than  they  fell  into  a  sudden  disagreement  in  re- 
gard to  the  inches  of  f?it  on  the  bear.  Before  the 
youns:  hunter  knew  a  quarrel  was  brewing,  Zed 
and  Toad  were  rolling  over  and  over  upon  the 
bloody  ground,  their  hands  twisted  in  each  other's 
hair,  pounding,  kicking,  cursing  each  other.  It 
excited  not  a  particle  of  interest  in  the  others, 
who  were  now  at  work  upon  Bruin,  divesting  that 
stray  Russian  of  his  furry  robe. 

**  HENRY  HOWARD  BROWNELL, 
THE  gifted  Union  lyrist  of  the  late  war,  was 
born  in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1820. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Pardon  Brownell,  and  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Church 
Brownell,  bishop  of  Connecticut.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  then 
studied  law ;  but  literary  pursuits  proved  to  be 
the  more  attractive.  u  A  little  volume  of  lyric 
poems,  published  by  him  as  early  as  1850,"  re- 
cords a  sympathetic  biographer,*  "gave  evi- 
dence of  rare  power  and  brilliancv.  For  a  time 
he  turned  his  attention  to  other  fields  of  literary 
labor,  which  if  less  inviting,  yet  offered  fairer 
prospect  of  remuneration.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  the  War  of  1812,  giving  special  prominence 
to  the  naval  portion  of  the  war,  and  two  or  three 
books  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  t  At 
the  opening  of  the  late  war,  his  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  by  it ;  he  entered  first  the  army,  and 
then  the  navy,  as  a  volunteer,  was  a  participator 
in  the  naval  battles  of  the  Gulf  and  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, and  became  the  intimate  Mend  and 
private  secretary  of  that  noble  hero,  Admiral 
Earragut.  He  was  with  Farragut  at  that  famous 
fight  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  his  poem,  'The  Bay 
Fight,'  which  subsequently  gave  the  title  to  his 
volume  of  war  lyrics,  was  the  finest  descriptive 
poem  of  the  war.  Mr.  Brownell  had  the 
dramatic  power  of  Robert  Browning,  in  a  large 
degree,  and  a  rare  humanity,  which  softened  and 
rendered  beautiful  all  the  creations  of  his  fancy, 
all  the  transcripts  of  his  large  -and  varied  expe- 
riences. He  was  a  genre  poet;  he  caught  his 
inspiration  directly  from  common  things,  and 
rendered  them  enduring  and  sublime  in  the 
spirited  and  picturesque  forms  in  which  he  em- 
bodied them.  As  the  war  grew  in  dignity  and 
scope,  so  grew  his  poems.  He  wrote  in  strong, 
broad  American;  sometimes  his  language  was 
not  gracious,  but  it  had  meaning;  even  the 
rough  expression  of  the  tyro  soldier  bent  into 
poetic  form  under  his  facile  pen." 

He  published  two  later  volumes  of  his  poems, 
the  first  anonymously:  Lyrics  of  a  Day  ;  or 
Newspaper  Poetry,  ~by  a  Volunteer  in  the  II.  8. 
^Service,  1864;  War  Lyrics,  and  Other  Poems, 
1866,  dedicated  to  Vice-Admiral  David  Farra- 
gut. Among  these  vigorous  and  imaginative 
verses  occur  The  River  Fight,  on  the  Mississippi, 
in  April,  1862 ;  Bury  Them  (the  dragon's  teeth), 
a  memory  of  Fort  Wagner,  July  18;  1863 ;  April 


*  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1872,  art.  Henry  Howard 
Brownell,  p.  77. 

f  Pioneer  Heroes  of  the  New  World ;  from  the  Earliest  Pe- 
riod (982)  to  the  Present  Time^  1855%  The  Eastern  or  Old 
World  2  Vols.,  1856. 
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19,  1775-1861,  contrasting  Lexington  and  Balti- 
more; Let  Us  Alone,  a  satiric  answer  to  an 
anti-war  outcry;  The  Burial  of  the  Dane;  a 
version  of  the  Song  of  the  Archangels,  from 
Faust,  and  another  of  Dies  ITCB.  He  died  in  his 
native  city,  October  30, 1872.  This  tender  son- 
net to  his  memory  is  from  the  pen  of  a  brother 
poet,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch.* 

HESTRT  HOWARD  BROWSTELI*. 

They  never  crowned  him,  never  knew  his  worth, 
But  let  him  go  unlaurell'd  to  the  grave. 
Hereafter — yes ! — are  guerdons  for  the  brave, 
Roses  for  martyrs  who  wear  thorns  on  earth, 

Balms  for  bruised  hearts   that  languish  in  the 

dearth 

Of  human  love.     So  let  the  lilies  wave 
Above  him,  nameless.     Little  did  he  crave 
Men's  praises.     Modestly,  with  kindly  mirth, 

Not  sad  nor  bitter,  he  accepted  fate, — 

Drank  deep  of  life,  knew  books  and  hearts  of 

men, 
Cities  and  camps,  and  War*s  immortal  woe ; 

Yet  bore  through  all  (such  virtue  in  him  sate 
His  spirit  is  not  whiter  now  than  then  1) 
A  simple,  loyal  nature,  pure  as  snow. 

**THB   BATTLE  SUMMERS. 

Again  the  glory  of  the  days  1 

Once  more  the  dreamy  sunshine  fills 
Noon  after  noon,  —  and  all  the  hills 

Lie  soft  and  dim  in  autumn  haze. 

And  lovely  lie  these  meadows  low 
In  the  slant  sun  —  and  quiet  broods 
Above  the  splendor  of  the  woods 

All  touched  with  autumn's  tenderest  glow. 

The  trees  stand  marshalled,  clan  by  clan, 
A  bannered  army,  far  and  near  — 
(Mark  how  yon  fiery  maples  rear 

Their  crimson  colors  In  the  van !) 

Methinks,  these  ancient  haunts  among, 
A  fuller  life  informs  the  fall  — 
The  crows  in  council  sit  and  call, 

The  quail  through  stubble  leads  her  young. 

The  wo.odcock  whirrs  by  bush  and  brake, 
The  partridge  plies  his  cedar-search  — 
(Old  Andy  says  the  trout  and  perch 

Are  larger  now,  in  stream  and  lake.) 

O'er  the  brown  leaves,  the  forest  floor, 
With  nut  and  acorn  scantly  strewed, 
The  small  red  people  of  the  wood 

Are  out  to  seek  their  winter  store. 

To-day  they  gather,  each  and  all, 
To  take  their  last  of  autumn  suns  — 
E'en  the  gray  squirrel  lithely  runs 

Along  the  mossy  pasture  wall. 

By  marsh  and  brook,  by  copse  and  MH, 
To  their  old  quiet  haunts  repair 
The  feeble  things  of  earth  and  air, 

And  feed  and  flutter  at  their  will. 

The  feet  that  roved  this  woodland  round, 
The  hands  that  scared  the  timid  race, 
Now  mingle  in  a  mightier  chase, 

Or  mould  on  that  great  Hunting-Ground. 

Strange  calm  and  peace !  — ah,  who  could  deem, 
By  this  still  glen,  this  lone  hill-side, 


*  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1873. 


How  three  long  summers,  in  their  pride, 
Have  smiled  above  that  awful  Dream?  — 

Have  ever  woven  a  braver  green, 

And  ever  arched  a  lovelier  blue  ; 

Yet  Nature,  in  her  every  hue, 
Took  color  from  the  dreacf  Unseen. 

The  haze  of  Indian  Summer  seemed 
Borne  from  far  fields  of  sulphury  breath——    . 
A  subtile  atmosphere  of  c^eath 

Was  ever  round  us  as  we  dreamed. 

The  horizon's  dim  heat-lightning  played 
Like  small-arms,  still,  thro'  nights  of  drouth, 
And  the  low  thunder  of  the  south. 

Was  dull  and  distant  cannonade. 

To  us  the  glory  or  the  gray 

Had  still  a  stranger,  stormier  dye, 
Remembering  how  we  watched  the  sky 

Of  many  a  waning  battle  day, 

O'er  many  a  field  of  loss  or  fame: 
How  Shiloh's  eve  to  ashes  turned, 
And  how  Manassas'  sunset  burned 

Incarnadine  of  blood  and  flame. 

And  how,  in  thunder,  day  by  day, 

The  hot  sky  hanging  over  all, 

Beneath  that  sullen,  lurid  pall, 
The  Week  of  Battles  rolled  away! 

"  Give  me  my  legions  !  "  —  so.  in  grief, 
Like  him  of  Rome,  our  Father  cried: 
(A  Nation's  Flower  lay  down  and  died 

In  yon  fell  shade!)  —  ah,  hapless  chief — 

Too  late  we  learned  thy  star!  — o'erta'en, 
(Of  error  or  of  fate  o'erharsh,) 
•Like  Varus,  in  the  fatal  marsh 
Where  skill  and  valor  all  were  vain ! 

All  vain  —  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  1 
A  deeper  hue  than  dying  Fall 
May  lend,  is  yours  f yet  over  all 

The  mild  Virginian  autumn  shines. 

And  still  a  Nation's  Heart  o'erhung 

The  iron  echoes  pealed  afar, 

Along  a  thousand  leagues  of  war 
The  battle  thunders  tossed  and  flung. 

Till,  when  our  fortunes  paled  the  most, 
And  Hope  had  half  forgot  to  wave 
Her  banner  o'er  the  wearied  brave  — 

A  morning  saw  the  traitor  host 

Rolled  back  o'er  red  Potomac's  wave. 
And  the  Great  River  burst  his  way !  — 
And  all  on  that  dear  Summer's  Day, 

Day  that  our  fathers  died  and  gave. 

Rest  in  thy  calm,  Eternal  Right  1 

For  thee,  though  levin-scarred  and  torn, 
Through  flame  and  death  shall  still  be  borno 

The  Red,  the  Azure,  and  the  White. 

We  pass  —  we  sink  like  summer's  snow- 
Yet  on  the  mighty  cause  shall  move, 
Though  every  field  a  Cannae  prove, 

And  every  pass  a  Roncesvaux. 

Though  every  summer  burn  anew 
A  battle-summer, — though  each  day 
We  name  a  new  Aceldema, 

Or  some  dry  Golgotha  re-dew. 

And  thou,  in  lonely  dream  withdrawn! 
What  dost  thou,  while  in  tempest  dies 
The  long  drear  Night,  and  all  the  skies 

Are  red  with  Freedom's  fiery  Dawn  I 
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Behold,  thy  summer  dnys  are  o'er—- 
Yet dearer,  lonelier  these  that  fall 
"Wrapped  in  red  autumn's  flag,  than  all 

The  green  and  glory  gone  before. 

*Twas  well  to  sing  by  stream  and  sod, 
And  they  there  were  that  loved  tby  lays- 
But  lo,  where,  'neath  yon  battle-haze, 

Thy  brothers  hare  the  breast  for  God! 

lleck  not  of  waning  force  nor  breath  — 
Some  little  aid  Tnay  yet  be  thine, 
Some  honor  to  the  All-Divine,  — 

To-day,  where,  by  yon  River  of  Death, 

Bis  stars  on  Rosecrans  look  down  — 
Or,  on  the  morrow,  by  moat  and  wall, 
Once  more  when  the  Great  Admiral 

Thunders  on  traitor  fleet  and  town. 

0  wearied  hejartl     0  darkening  eye! 
(How  long  to  hope  and  trust  untrue!) 
What  in  the  hurly  can  ye  do? 
Little,  'tis  like— yet  we  can  die. 
October,  1863, 

**W001>  AND  COAL. 
(NOVEMBER,  1863.) 

Farmer  Smith  shakes  his  old  white  head, 
Fuel,  he  says,  will  be  scarce  and  dear — 

Half  our  young  men  are  gone  to  the  wars, 
Little  wood  has  been  cut  this  year. 

Skipper  Jones  strokes  his  grizzled  beard, 
Freights,  he  expects,  were  never  so  high- 

Half  our  hands  are  shipped  on  the  fleets, 
Coals  must  be  awful,  by  and  by ! 

Are  ye  glad,  O  Cedar  and  Fir  ? 

Will  ye  sing  with  the  Seer  of  yore, 
Rejoice  I  no  feller,  axe  in  hand, 

Cometh  against  us  more! 

Hush,  with  your  wavy  boast, 

Your  flutter  of  leafy  words! 

The  funeral  train  of  your  Lords 
Goes  down  from  mountain  to  coast. 

Their  dirge  is  strident  and  hoarse  — 

Screech  of  bob-sled  and  chain, 

Groan  of  drag  and  of  wain, 
Reeling  under  the  giant  corse 
Of  Oak  from  Merrimac's  rugged  source 

And  Pine  from  the  hills  of  Maine. 

And  down  where  the  dock-yard  sits, 
With  mighty  derrick  and  sheers  — 
Keel  and  carline,  transom  and  bitts, 
The  mammoth  Skeleton  grows  and  knits 
The  spoil  of  your  hundred  years. 

Are  ye  quiet,  Kobold  and  Gnome? 

Can  ye  crouch  and  whisper  at  will, 
By  lode  and  drift,  in  your  sullen  home, 

Untroubled  with  pick  or  dull? 

Hark,  how  angry  and  fast, 

By  valley  and  mountain-gorge, 

By  port  and  foundry  vast, 

The  roar  of  "furnace  and  blast, 
The  clang  of  anvil  and  forge ! 

For  the  powers  of  Earth  to-day 
Are  sounding  an  old,  old  Song  — 

The  loud  and  the  dreadful  Lay 
Of  death  to  horror  and  wrong ! 

A  thousand  years  hath  it  rang, 
'*  Crime  shall  go  under!  " 


Is  all  but  a  vast,  vain  pang? 

God  makes  no  blunder  — 
How  the  armories  bellow  and  clang! 

How  the  ship-yards  thunder! 

Ah,  not  for  the  fireside  glow, 

With  its  cheery  urn  and  tray, 
And  the  children's  faces  all  a- row, 

Are  the  woods  and  the  mines,  to-day! 

Scant  is  the  spark  ye  spare  for  these, 
Dark-ledged  caverns  and  moss-gray  trees ! 
A  grimmer  service  is  yours  at  hist  — 
To  roll  the  plate  and  to  melt  the  cast, 
Bolt  the  keelson  and  step  the  mast, 

And  drive  the  war-ship  through  winter  seas. 

So  hath  it  been  from  the  days  of  old  — 

Though  the  fire  go  out  on  the  widow's  hearth, 

And  the  orphans  cuddle  abed  for  cold  — 
That  is  the  wny  of  our  weary  earth, 
These  are  the  pangs  of  a  .Nation's  Birth. 

Trust  and  endure!  —  for  't  is  all  of  Fate  — 
And  the  end  shall  come,  be  it  ?oon  or  late — 

Better  that  one  generation  die, 
Than  a  hundred  live  in  horror  and  hate  — 

There  's  room  for  us  all  in  God's  fair  sky. 

*^  NIGHT-QUATtTEKS. 

Tang!  tang!  went  the  gong's  wild  roar 
Through  the  hundred  cells  of  our  great  Sea-Hive  I 

Five  seconds  —  it  couldn't  be  more  — 
And  the  whole  Swarm  was  humniii  g  and  alive — « 

(We  were  on  an  enemy's  shore). 

With  savage  haste,  in  the  dark, 
(Onr  steerage  had  n't  a  spark.) 
Into  boot  and  hose  they  blundered  — 
From  forward  came  a  strange,  low  roar, 
The  dull  and  smothered  racket 
Of  lower  rig  and  jacket 
Hurried  on,  by  the  hundred  — 
How  the  berth  deck  buzzed  and  swore! 

The  third  of  minutes  ten, 

And  half  a  thousand  men, 

From  the  dream  gulf,  dead  and  deep, 

Of  the  seaman's  measured  sleep, 

In  the  taking  of  a  lunar, 

In  the  serving  of  a  ration, 

Every  man  at  his  station  ! — 
Three  and  a  quarter,  or  sooner! — 

Never  a  skulk  to  be  seen  — 
From  the  look-out  aloft  to  the  gunner 

Lurking  in  his  black  magazine. 

There  they  stand,  still  as  death, 
And,  (a  trifle  out  of  breath, 

It  may  be,)  we  of  the  Staff, 
All  on  the  poop,  to  a  minute, 
Wonder  if  there  's  anything  in  it  — 

Doubting  if  to  growl  or  laugh. 

But,  somehow,  every  band 

Feels  for  hilt  and  brand, 
Trie1*  if  buckle  and  frog  be  tight  — 

So,  in  the  chilly  breeze,  we  stand 
Peering  through  the  dimness  of  the  night  — 

The  men,  by  twos  and  ones, 

Grim  and  silent  at  the  guns, 
Ready,  it*  a  Foe  heave  in  sight ! 

But,  as  we  looked  aloft, 
There,  all  white  and  soft-, 

Floated  on  the;fle.ecy  clouds, 
(Stray  flocks  in  heaven's  blue  croft)  — 
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How  they  shone,  the  eternal  stars, 
'Mid  the  black  masts  and  spars 

And  the  great  maze  of  lifts  and  shrouds! 
Flag  Ship  Hartford,  May,  l£6i. 

**  PLACE   DE   LA    REVOLUTION. 

(10  THEEMUXJR,  1794.) 
"  When  the  ^wicked  perish,  there  is  shooting." 

Here  Ictus  stand  —  windows,  and  roofs,  and  leads, 
.Alive  with  clinging  thousands  — what  a  scene  ! 
And  in  the  midst,  above  that  sea  of  heads, 
Glooms  the  black  Guillotine. 

A  scene  like  that  in  the  Eternal  City, 

AVhenon  men's  hearts  the  Arena  feasted  high  — 
While  myriads  of  dark  faces,  void  of  pity, 
Looked  on  to  see  them  die. 

How  the  keen  Gallic  eyes  dilate  and  glare! 

The  flexile  brows  and  lips  grimace  and  frown  — 
How  the  walls  tremble  to  their  shout,  whene'er 
That  heavy  steel  comes  down  1 

'Tis  nearly  over  —  Twenty  heads  have  rolled,     . 
One  after  one,  upon  the  block — while  cheers, 
And  yells,  and  curses  howled  by  hate  untold, 
Rang  in  their  dying  ears. 

One  more  is  left  —  and  now,  amid  a  storm 

Of  angry  sound  from  that  great  human  Hive, 
They  rear  upright  a  dizened  ghastly  form, 
Mangled,  yet  still  alive. 

Like  one  emerging  from  a  deadly  swoon, 

His  eyes  unclose  upon  that  living  plain  — 
Those  livid,  snaky  eyes!  —  he  shuts  them  soon, 
Never  to  ope  again. 

As  that  forlorn,  last,  wandering  gaze  they  took, 

Perhaps  those  cruel  eyes,  in  hopeless  mood, 
Sought,  in  their  agony,  ©ne  pitying  look 
'Mid  that  vast  multitude. 

Sought,  but  in  vain  —  inextricably  mixed 

On  square  and  street  and  house-top  —  he  sur- 
veys 

A  hundred  thousand  human  eyes,  all  fixed 
In  one  fierce,  pitiless  gaze. 

Down  to  the  plank!  the  brutal  headsmen  tear 
Those  blood-glued  rags  —  nay,  spare  him  need- 
less pain  1 

One  cry  !     God  grant  that  we  may  never  hear 
A  cry  like  that  again ! 

A  pause  —  and  the  axe  falls  on  Robespierre. 

That  trenchant  blade  hath  done  its  office  well  — 
Hark  to  the  mighty  roarl  down,  Murderer — 
Down  to  thy  native  Hell! 

Again,  that  terrible  Shout!  till  puburb  far 

And  crowded  dungeon  marvel  whai  it  mean  — 
Hurrah  I  **d  louder,  louder  yet,  Jiurrah 
For  the  good  Guillotine  I 

And  breasts  unladen  heave  a  longer  "breath  — 
And  parting  footsteps  echo  fast  and  light  — 
Our  JFoe  is  lodged  in  the  strong  Prison  of  Death  ! 
Paris  shall  sleep  to-night. 

**  HENRY  C.  LEA. 

HENET  CHARLES  LEA,  the  author  of  some  of  the 
most  scholarly  historical  monographs  yet  writ^ 
ten  in  America,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1825.  He  is  the  son  of  Frances  A. 
Carey  and  Isaac  Lea,  LL.  D.,  a  celebrated  writer 
on  natural  history,*  and  president  of  the 

*  Antf,  vol.  ii ,  p.  601.    AlHbone's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.,  p.  1071, 
gives  a  list  of  his  papers  to  1857. 
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Academy  of  Katural  Sciences  since  1858.  His 
paternal  ancestor  was  John  Lea,  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1V00,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
Friends1  Meeting.  On  the  mother's  side,  he  de- 
scended from  Mathew  Carey,*  who  came  from 
Ireland  to  Philadelphia  in  1784,  and  founded  a 
publishing  house  which  is  probably  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  and  was  at  one  time  the  leading  one, 
under  the  successive  firms  of  M.  Carey,  M.  Carey 
&  Sons,  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey,  Carey  &  Lea, 
Carey,"  Lea  <fe  Blanchard:  Lea  &  Bknchard, 
Blanchard  <fc  Lea,  and,  since  1865,  Henry  C. 
Lea.  Formerly,  it  was  largely  engaged  in  mis- 
cellaneous publications, — printing  the  Waverley 
Novels  from  advance  sheets,  as  well  as  publish- 
ing for  Cooper,  Irving,  Dickens,  etc.,  —  but  for 
many  years  it  has  confined  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  works  of  a  high  grade  on  medicine  and 
the  allied  sciences.  * 

Henry  C.  Lea  was  educated  at  home,  by  pri- 
vate teachers,  and  never  attended  college  nor 
school  since  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  He 
went  into  business  in  January,  1 843,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  has  been  a  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher for  thirty  years.  He  was  married  in 
1850.  His  first  effort  as  an  author  was  a  paper 
on  the  Salts  of  Manganese,  contributed  to  Silli- 
man's  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen.  This  was  followed  by 
occasional  articles  on  recent  and  fossil  Con- 
ch ology,  printed  in  Silliman^s  Journal,  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
etc.  About  the  year  1845,  he  commenced 
to  write  on  critical  and  literary  subjects.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  attempt  to  combine 
study  with  close  attention  to  business  broke 
down  his  health  from  overwork,  and  for  eight 
or  ten  years  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  lite- 
rary pursuits  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Lea  was  able  to  resume  his  studies  about 
1856,  and  his  attention  was  then  directed  to 
mediaeval  European  history.  Soon  finding  how 
unsafe  it  was  to  trust  to  second-hand  authori- 
ties, he  endeavored  to  procure  for  himself  all 
original  sources  of  information.  How  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  quest,  has  been  incidentally  stated 
by  an  appreciative  critic.f  "Mr.  Lea's  books — 
especially  the  one  now  before  us —  demonstrate 
what  we  have  too  willingly  snfi'ered  to  be 
called  in  question  —  the  possibility  of  thorough, 
exhaustive  research  and  truly  erudite  author- 
ship on  tMs  side  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Lea  has 
written  on  subjects  that  demand  for  their  study 
an  ample  supply  of  books,  antique^  rare,  and 
precious;  and  he  has  been  unwilling  to  enter 
seriously  into  any  subject  until  he  had  provided 
himself  with  a  competent  apparatus  for  its  in- 
vestigation. He  indeed  has  made  liberal  pecu- 
niary outlays,  and  has  had  correspondents  and 
agents  wherever  there  was  any  hope  of  captur- 
ing a  stray  volume  that  might  serve  his  pur- 
pose; and  so  entire  has  been  his  success  that, 
he  can  hardly  be  less  fully  furnished  with  ori- 
ginal authorities  in  his  own  library  than  Le 
would  be  were  he  to  confine  himself  to  any  one 
of  the  great  European  libraries.  His  books, 
therefore,  have  it  for  the  prime  element  of  their 


*  Ante,  vol  in  p.  t67-9. 

t  North  American  Baview,  vol.  cxi.,  July,  1870  j  art.,  Studios 
in  Church  History. 
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value  that  they  contain  authentic  history,  drawn 
directly  from  its  sources.1'  At  the  outset  of  his 
serious  labors,  recognizing  that  the  laws  of  a 
nation  were  the  most  faithful  epitome  of  its 
condition,  he  was  led  to  collect  and  study  the 
earlier  jurisprudence  of  the  European  races; 
and  the  inseparable  connection,  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  between  the  secular  and  the  canon 
law,  drew  him  into  an  investigation  of  Eccle- 
siastical history.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the 
literary  work  which  he  adopted  as  a  recreation, 
being  able  to  give  it  merely  the  fragmentary 
leisure  afforded  by  more  pressing  duties. 

In  1866,  he  published,  Superstition  and  Force ; 
JEmtys  on  the  Wager  of  Law,  the  Wager  of  Hattle, 
the  Ordeal,  and  Torture,  in  a  royal  duodecimo 
volume,  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  18TO.  An  Historical  Sketch  ofSa- 
cerdfftal  Celibacy  in  the  ^Vkrhtian,  Church,  illus- 
trating the  rise,  progress,  and  pernicious  influence 
of  enforced  celibacy,  was  issued  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume in  1867;  and  two  years  later  followed,  Stu- 
dies in,  Church  Htetory :  The  Rise  of  the  Temporal 
Power — Benefit  of  Clergy  — JBxcommunication. 
Of  the  character  of  these  works,  the  reviewer 
already  quoted  has  well  remarked,  in  a  notice 
of  the  latter:  "The  author  has,  indeed,  his  his- 
torical theories;  he  marks  with  care  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas  and  tendencies,  and  traces  with 
delicate  skill  the  filaments  that  bind  seemingly 
isolated  events  and  give  uaifcy  to  the  collective 
movement  of  &  race  or  an  age;  yet  he  never 
generalizes  til  he  has  all  the  facts  within  his 
grasp  —  his  conclusions  never  famish  him  his 
premises,  he  never  picks  over  his  materials  to 
select  only  such  as  will  sustain  his  theories. 
Still  less  does  he  subordinate  history  to  rheto- 
ric. He  is  guiltless  of  all  attempts  at  fine  writ- 
ing. It  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  writes,  not 
to  attract  but  to  instruct  readers.  He  makes 
no  draffc  upon  Ms  imagination,  dresses  up  no 
scene,  pieces  out  no  imperfect  narrative  with 
the  anachronisms  which  often  make  historical 
pictures  at  once  vivid  and  grotesque,  life-like, 
yet  the  reverse  of  truthful.  He  relates  no  more 
than  he  finds  recorded,  and  gives  his  story  the 
coloring  of  its  time,  ajid  not  of  his  .  .  .  In  fine, 
these  essays  are  models  in  their  kind, — the 
simple,  orderly  presentation  of  facts,  events, 
and  movements  in  their  bearing  on  their  respec- 
tive subjects,  — each  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
monograph,  containing,  with  ample  means  of 
verification  in  references  and  extracts,  all  that 
the  reader  needs  to  place  himself  at  the  point 
of  view  which  the  author  has  attained  by  the 
most  painstaking  and  elaborate  research." 

Mr.  Lea  has  also  contributed  largely  to  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers,  and  between.  1863-8 
he  wrote  many  political  pamphlets.  During 
the  war,  he  gave  much  time  to  matters  con- 
nected with  its  progress.  After  the  enactment 
of  the  "Enrolment  Law"  in  June,  1863,  he  was 
largely  instrumental,  as  a  u  Bounty  Commis- 
sioner,11 in  keeping  the  quota  of  his  native  city 
supplied.  At  present,  he  is  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  is  actively  engaged  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
kidustrial  League,  and  is  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Municipal  .Reform  Association  of  Philadel- 


phia. These  manifold  duties  occupy  most  of 
the  leisure  hours  which  can  be  spared.  IVom 
business,  so  that  literature  has  to  receive  scan- 
tier attention.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
us  he  has  been  for  years  collecting  material  for 
a  detailed  history  of  the  Inquisition,  ^and  its 
speedy  preparation  is  now  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

**  PERPETUITY  OP  SUPERSTITION.* 

Although  we  may  hail  the  disappearance  of  Hie 
ordeal  as  marking  an  era  in  human  progress,  yet 
should  we  err  in  deeming  it  either  the  effect  or  tie 
CMUSC  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  The  mysterious  attraction  of  the  unknown 
arid  undefined,  the  striving  for  the  unattainable, 
the  yearning  to  connect  our  mortal  nature  with 
some  supernal  power  —  all  these  mixed  motives 
assisted  in  maintaining  superstitions  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  thus  passed  in  review.  The 
mere  external  manifestations  were  swept  away, 
"but  the  potent  agencies  which  -vivified  them  re- 
KHiined,  not  perhaps  less  ^active  because  they 
worked  more  secretly.  Thus  generation  after 
generation  of  follies,  strangely  affiliated,  waits  on 
the  successive  descendants  of  man,  and  perpetu- 
ates in  another  shape  the  superstition  which  we 
lad  thought  eradicated.  In  its  most  -vulgar  and 
abhorrent  form,  we  recognize  it  in  the  fearful  epi- 
demic of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  which  afflicted 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  sublimed 
to  the  verge  of  heaven,  we  see  it  reappear  in  the 
seraphic  theories  of  Quietism  ;  descending  agnin 
towards  earth,  it  assumes  the  mad  vagaries  of  the 
Convulsionnaires.  In  a  different  guise,  it  leads 
the  refined  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
a  belief  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  di- 
vining-rod, which  ccnild  not  only  trace  out  hidden 
springs  and  deep-buried  mines,  but  could  also  dis- 
cover crime,  and  follow  the  malefactor  through  all 
the  doublings  of  his  cunning  flight.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  as  various  references  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  sufficiently  attest,  there  is  a  lurking 
undercurrent  of  superstition  which  occasionally 
rises  into  view  and  shows  that  we  are  not  yet  ex- 
empt from  the  weakness  of  the  past.  Each  age 
lias  its  own  sins  to  answer  for,  its  own  puerilities 
to  bewail — happiest  that  which  best  succeeds  in 
•hiding  them,  for  it  can  scarce  do  more.  Here,  in 
our  boasted  nineteenth  century,  when  the  triumph 
of  human  intelligence  over  the  forces  of  nature, 
stimulating  the  progress  of  material  prosperity 
with  the  press,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  tele- 
graph, lias  deluded  us  into  sacrificing  our  psychi- 
cal to  our  intellectual  being — even  here  the 
duality  of  our  nature  reasserts  itself,  and  in  the 
obscene  blasphemy  of  Mormonism  and  in  the  fan- 
tastic mysteries  of  pseudo- spiritualism  we  see  a 
protest  against  tlie  despotism  of  mere  reason.  If 
we  wonder  at  these  perversions  of  our  noblest  at- 
tributes, we  must  remember  that  the  intensity  of 
the  reaction  measures  the  original  strain,  and  in 
the  dismal  insanities  of  the  day  we  thus  may  learn 
how  utterly  we  have  forgotten  the  Divine  warn- 
ing, "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  1  " 

Which  age  shall  cast  the  first  stone?  When 
Cicero  wondered  how  two  soothsayers  could  look 
at  each  other  without  laughing,  he  showed  that 
the  grosser  forms  of  superstition  were  not  uni- 
versally shared.  Such,  we  may  be  assured,  has 
been  the  case  at  every  period ;  and,  in  our  own 

*  From  Superstition  and  Force. 
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flay,  can  we,  who  proudly  proclaim  our  disbelief 
in  the  follies  which  exist  around  us,  assert  indi- 
vidually that  we  hare  not  contributed,  each  in  his 
own  infinitesimal  degree,  to  the  causes  which  have 
produced  them  ? 

^TUE   CnUECH   AND  FEUDALISM. 

There  are  some  crimes  over  which,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  it  would  be  well  to  draw  the  veil  of 
oblivion,  even  though  they  have  been  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  His  vicar.  Of  these  is  the  rebellion 
of  Henry  V.  against  his  unhappy  father,  and  we 
will  therefore  dwell  upon,  it  as  cursorily  as  may 
be  compatible  with  its  bearing  on  our  theme. 

Henry  V.,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-three  years, 
had  been  crowned  some  time  previously  as  King 
of  the  Romans;  and  his  father,  with  that  mis- 
trust which  had  been,  eaten  into  his  soul  by  his 
countless  experiences  of  treachery,  had  exacted 
of  him  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  conspire  against 
him.  The  way  to  his  succession  seemed  open  and 
assured,  yet  he  might  well  listen  to  the  suggestion 
that,  should  his  father  die  under  the  ban  of  the 
church,  the  heritage  was  liable  to  confiscation, 
and  any  able  and  powerful  prince  of  the  empire 
might  prove  a  dangerous  competitor  for  the  throne. 
Bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous,  he  lent  but 
too  ready  an  ear  to  such  promptings;  nor  was  it 
difficult  to  find,  among  the  turbulent  nobles, 
chafing  under  the  steady  rule  of  the  emperor, 
enough  to  organize  a  most  formidable  conspiracy. 
Towards  the  close  of  1104,  therefore,  the  son 
secretly  left  his  father,  and  hastened  into  Bava- 
ria, where  his  friends  rapidly  gathered  around 
Mm.  His  first  care  was  to  dispatch  envoys  to 
Rome  to  demand  whether,  without  Injury  to  his 
soul,  he  could  break  the  oath  sworn  to  his  father. 
The  blessed  tFrban  II.,  a  few  years  before,  had 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  oaths  of  fidelity 
given  to  an  excommunicate  were  not  to  be  kept, 
so  there  was  small  scruple  at  Rome  in  sending  to 
the  young  parricide  all  the  assurances  of  which 
his  .tender  conscience  stood  in  need ;  and  he  was 
speedily  comforted  with  the  presence  of  papal 
legates,  who  gave  to  his  unnatural  enterprise  all 
the  sanctity  requisite  to  shield  it  from  popular 
abhorrence.  From  first  to  last  the  grovelling  am- 
bitions and  pervading  selfishness  which  inspired 
it  were  carefully  kept  in  the  background,  and 
zeal  for  religion  was  ostentatiously  put  forward 
as  its  sole  and  only  motive.  Funds  were  raised 
by  inflicting  heavy  fines  on  cathedral  chapters  for 
their  intercourse  with  excommunicated  bishops. 
The  first  care  of  the  young  king  was  to  expel  his 
father's  bishops,  and  to  replace  them  with  h  s  own 
creatures;  he  sedulously  dug  up  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  died  and  cast  them  out  of  conse- 
crated ground ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
claiming that  his  object  was,  not  to  dethrone  Ms 
father,  but  to  lead  him  to  the  reconciliation  with 
the  Apostolic  See,  necessary  to  his  own  salvation 
and  to  that,  of  the  empire.  His  effrontery  of 
hypocrisy  even  went  so  far  as  to  repeat  this  to  the 
face  of  his  wretched  parent  when  the  latter,  aban- 
doned by  his  friends,  was  forced  to  surrender,  :ind 
clasped  the  knees  of  his  son  in  agonized  pleadings 
fcr  his  life.  So  the  assembly  which  was  convened 
at  Nordhausen,  in  June,  1105,  ostensibly  confined 
itself  to  regulating  the  religious  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, with  a  view  to  removing  all  traces  of  the 
schism.  And  in  the  manifesto  which,  in  reply  to 
the  complaints  of  his  father,  the  son  published  to 
the  world  through  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 


the  only  reasons  alleged  for  the  movement  were 
the  destruction  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  reduplicated  crucifixion  of  Christ  wrought  by 
the  hardened  and  irreligious  heart  of  the  em- 
peror. 

When  Henry,  after  a  vain  show  of  resistance, 
finding  nothing  but  treachery  in  those  whom  most 
lie  trusted,  gave  himself  up  to  his  son,  it  was 
|  under  a  pledge  that  life  and  dignity  should  be 
guaranteed  him,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
reconciling  himself  with  the  church.  Yet  when 
he  was  brought  before  the  legates  at  Mainz,  and 
he  prostrated  himself  before  his  subjects,  humbly 
confessing  his  rebellious  disobedience,  and  only 
denying  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  he 
was  thrown  into  close  confinement,  where,  denied 
all  the  consolations  of  religion,  he  daily  trembled 
for  his  life.  In  the  most  civilized  parts  of  hia 
dominions  —  in  the  cities,  in  the  Rbinelandp,  and 
in  Lorraine — Henry  had  ever  been  popular,  and 
he  had  merited  the  affection  of  those  whom  he 
had  endeavored  to  protect  from  the  scourge  of 
feudal  tyranny.  When,  therefore,  the  people  had 
recovered  somewhat  from  the  stupor  caused  by 
the  sudden,  audacious,  and  successful  rebellion  of 
the  son,  they  rallied  around  the  father,  in  whose 
favor  all  human  instincts  cried  so  loudly,  Henry 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment,  and  soon  was 
able  to  make  a  show  of  strength  by  no  means  un- 
imposing.  His  faithful  citizens  of  Cologne  gal- 
lantly resisted  a  protracted  siege,  which  Kenry 
V.  was  obliged  to  raise  on  the  approach  of  his 
father  with  a  heavy  force.  Fortune  seemed  to 
incline  once  more  in  favor  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  son  sought  to  open  negotiations  for  an  accom- 
modation, when  the  weary  monarch,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  suddenly  died,  his  last,  act  being  to 
send  the  crown  and  imperial  insignia  to  his  un- 
grateful son,  with  the  prayer  that  his  body  might 
be  allowed  sepulture  at  Speyer,  and  that  those 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  might  be  par- 
doned. For  the  sake  of  human  nature  we  may 
well  hesitate  to  credit  the  assertion  that  he  was 
poisoned  with  the  cognizance  of  his  son,  but  it 
would  be  no  slander  to  attribute  his  end  to  the 
pious  zeal  of  some  enthusiastic  son  of  the  church. 
Urban  II.  had  not  long  before  declared  it  to  be 
sound  doctrine  that  the  slaying  of  an  excommu- 
nicate, through  ardor  for  the  church,  was  not 
homicide.  Excommunicates  had  no  rights  which 
the  orthodox  were  bound  *<>  respect,  and  in  an 
age  so  faithless,  turbulent.,  ind  ferocious,  it  was 
not  easy,  even  were  it  desired,  to  impose  limits 
on  the  devotion  of  those  who  had  staked  their  own 
fortunes  on  the  overthrow  of  an  adversary  so  for- 
midable to  the  custodian  of  the  keys  of  heaven. 

The  enmity  of  Rome  would  not  even  allow 
Henry's  wearied  bones  to  rest  quiet  in  the  tomb. 
The  faithful  Lie>eois  had  buried  him  honorably  in 
the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  but  he  had  died  un- 
reconciled, and  his  son  was  warned  that  if  he  al- 
lowed the  body  of  his  excommunicated  father  to 
lie  in  consecrated  ground,  he  would  become  his 
accomplice,  and  be  liable  io  the  same  punishment. 
The  young  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church ; 
the  church  was  unforgiving,  and  exacted  of  him 
the  final  act  of  parricide.  He  had  done  too  much 
to  hesitate  now,  and  unflinchingly  he  ordered  his 
father's  corpse  to  be  dug  up  and  thrust  into  the 
earth  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  where  no  reli- 
gious services  were  permitted,  save  that  a  wan- 
dering pilgrim  from  Jerusalem  lingered  at  the, 
spot,  and  chanted  a  psalm  over  the  grave  of  the 
once  mighty  kaiser,  who  had  dared  to  defy  the 
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whole  power  of  the  church,  and  had  been  broken 
in.  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 

The  impatient  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
Henry  V.  1m d  thus  thrown  away  recklessly  all 
the  fruits  of  his  father's  thirty  years  of  labor  and 
anguish.  Hailed  for  tlie  moment  as  the  new  MJIO- 
iabee,  and  as  the  deliverer  of  the  church,  he  had 
made  himself  of  necessity  the  slave  of  the  church, 
It  was  in  vain  that  by  personal  violence  he  ex- 
torted from  his  accomplice  Paschal  II.  the  aban- 
donment of  the  claim  to  the  investitures.  To 
save  himself  from  being  declared  a  heretic,  the 
wretched  pope  was  obliged  to  disown  his  own 
agreement.  The  chronic  rebellion  in  Germany, 
revived  by  Henry,  and  carefully  fostered  by  the 
church,  rendered  his  excon»iiunication  in  1115  a 
fatal  entanglement,  from  which  he  failed  to  extri- 
cate himself  by  repeating  his  father's  experiment 
of  setting  up  an  anti-pope.  His  tool,  the  unhappy 
Martin  Burdinus,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  perilous 
dignity;  and  Henry,  after  prolonging  to  the  last 
the  fruitless  struggle,  was  finally  obliged  to  yield 
in  1125.  A  country  ruined  by  anarchy,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  investitures,  were  the  natu- 
ral results  of  his  alliance  with  the  church  —  the 
inevitable  price  paid  for  its  assistance  in  destroy- 
ing his  father. 

**PBO<HIESS   Or   CIVILIZATION. 

In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  this  long 
history  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  Christian  communities,  where  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  were  received  with  unques- 
tioning veneration,  systematized  the  administra- 
tion of  torture  with  a  cold-blooded  ferocity 
traknown  to  the  legislation  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions whence  they  derived  it.  The  careful  re- 
strictions and  safeguards,  with  which  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  sought  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  accused,  contrast  'strangely  with  the  reckless 
disregard  of  every  principle  of  justice  which  sul- 
lies the  criminal  procedure  of  Europe  from  the 
thirteenth  almost  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Prom  this  no  race  or  religion  was  exempt.  What 
the  Calvinist  suffered  in  Flanders,  he  inflicted  in 
Scotland;  what  the  Catholic  enforced  in  Italy, 
he  endured  in  England;  nor  did  either  of  them 
deem  that  he  was  forfeiting  his  share  in  the  Di- 
vine Evangel  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to 
men. 

The  mysteries  of  the  human  conscience  and  of 
human  motives  are  well-nigh  inscrutable,  and  it 
may  seem  shocking  to  assert  that  these  centuries 
of  unmitigated  wrong  are  indirectly  traceable  to 
that  religion  of  which  the  second  great  command- 
ment was  that  man  should  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  first  commandment, 
to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  when  pervtrted 
by  superstition,  gave  a  strange  direction  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  For  ages,  the  assumptions 
of  an  infallible  church  had  led  men  to  believe 
that  the  interpreter  was  superior  to  Scripture. 
Every  expounder  of  the  holy  text  felt  in  his  in- 
most heart  that  he  alone,  with  his  fellow?,  wor- 
shipped God  as  God  desired  to  be  worshipped, 
and  that  every  ritual  but  his  own  was  an  insult 
to  the  Divine  nature.  Outside  of  his  own  com- 
munion there  was  no  escape  from  eternal  perdi- 
tion, and  the  fervor  of  religious  conviction,  thus 
made  persecution  a  duty  to  God  and  man.  This 
led  the  Inquisition,  as  we  have  seen,  to  perfect  a 
system  of  which  the  iniquity  was  complete.  Thus 
commended,  that  system  became  part  and  parcel 
of  secular  law,  and  when  the  Reformation  arose, 


the  habits  of  thought  which  ages  had  consolidated 
were  universal  The  boldest  Reformers  who  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  they  had  -at- 
tained power,  had  as  little  scruple  as  Ron;e  itself 
in  rendering  obligatory  their  interpretation  of 
divine  truth,  and  in  applying  to  secular  as  well 
ns  to  religious  affairs  the  cruel  maxims  in  which 
they  had  been  educated. 

Yet,  in  the  general  enlightenment  which  caused 
and  accompanied  the  Reformation,  there  passed 
away  g  adually  the  necessity  which  had  created 
the  rigid  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Those 
institutions  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  the 
savage  tribes  that  had  broken  down  the  worn-out 
civilization  of  Rome  were  at  last  becoming  fitted 
for  a  higher  civilization  than  the  world  had  yet 
seen,  wherein  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  might  at 
length  find  practical  expression  and  realization. 
For  the  first  t  me  in  the  history  of  man  the  uni- 
versal love  and  charity  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity  are  recognized  as  the  elements 
on  which  human  society  bhould  be  based.  Weak 
and  erring  as  we  are,  and  still  far  distant  from 
the  ideal  of  the  Saviour,  yet  are  we  approaching 
it,  even  if  our  stt-ps  are  painful  and  hesitating. 
In  the  slow  evolution  of  the  centuries,  it  may  only 
be  by  comparing  distant  periods  that  we  can  maik 
our  progress;  but  progress  'nevertheless  exists, 
and  future  generations,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to 
emancipate  themselves  wholly  from  the  cruel  and 
arbitrary  domination  of  superstition  and  force. 


CHURCH  AND  THE   BARBARIANS.f 

Under  Barbarian  rule,  the  church  found  itself 
confronted  by  a  new  series  of  problems.  In  the 
Pagan.  Empire.  tBe  church  consisted  of  pastors 
and  people,  with  common  interests  and  sympathies, 
exposed  to  the  same  evils,  and  loiiniug  an  indi- 
visible whole.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors, 
the  clergy,  endowed  with  certain  privileges,  grad- 
ually found  their  personal  interests  diverging  from 
those  of  the  populations  who  had  been  converted 
in  masses.  Though  technically  the  church  of 
Christ  might  still  be  held  to  comprehend  the  laity, 
yet  practically  it  'consisted  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
with  whom  naturally  the  advancement  of  their  or- 
der and  the  preservation  and  extension  of  its  im- 
munities became  the  first  consideration.  This 
divergence  between  the  clergy  and  the  people  was 
rapidly  developed  by  the  incursions  and  conver- 
sion of  the  Barbarians.  There  could  be  little  in 
common  between  the  established  clergy  of  Gaul, 
for  instance,  and  the  untamed  German  hordes 
which  presented  themselves  for  ChrJstianization 
and  civilization;  and  the  antagonism  naturally 
existing  under  such  circumstances  left  its  indelible 
impress  on  the  character  and  policy  of  the  church. 
The  priest  who  undertook  parish  duty  nmid  a  clan 
of  wild  Frankish  converts,  however  conscientiously 
he  might  labor  for  their  salvation,  could  not  but 
feel  that  in  the  flesh  they  were  possible  enemies 
who  might  at  any  moment  drive  him  away  or  slny 
him;  and  the  supernatural  prerogatives  which, 
under  Roman  civilization,  were  scarcely  required 
to  enforce  respect  for  his  authority,  became  the 
only  weapons  of  self-defence  upon  which  he  could 
rely. 

The  Barbarian  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than 
of  words.  His  laws  were  few  and  simple,-  and  ior 
the  most  part  resolved  themselves,  in  their  ulti- 
mate analysis,  into  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
damages,  which  could  be  eluded  by  an  appeal  to 
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brute  force.  Rude  as  they  were,  the  history  of 
the  times  shows  that  these  laws  could  easily  be 
brushed  aside  by  any  one  with  power  and  audacity 
sufficient  to  disregard  them;  and  it  can  readily  be 
imagined  how  hopeless  would  be  the  application 
to  the  mallum,  or  court  of  freemen,  by  a  cleik  who 
would  be  regarded  with  double  contempt,  as  a 
Roman  by  his  conquerors,  and  as  a  mnn  oi"  peace 
by  warriors  emulous  only  of  martial  renown. 
The  attempt  to  escape  this  danger  introduced  a 
further  cause  of  separation  between  the  clergy  and 
their  new  converts.  As  all  law  under  the  Bar- 
barians was  personal  and  not  territorial,  the 
church  found 'little  difficulty  at  an  early  period  in 
obtaining  for  its  ministers  the  advantage  of  living 
tinder  the  Roman  law.  thus  securing,  nominally 
at  least,  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted 
by  the  Christian  Emperors  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  the  safety  of  the  ordained  clergy  was*  .pro- 
vided for  by  increased  welir-gilds^  or  blood-money. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  favors,  the  church 
was  sorely  oppressed  by  the  lawless  warriors  who 
found  it  easier  to  pass  enactments  than  to  observe 
them  or  to  enforce  their  observance.  In  a  pre- 
vious essay  we  have  seen  some  of  the  means 
adopted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this  position,  in 
procuring  special  privileges  with  regard  to  tribu- 
nals, and  exemptions  from  ordinary  processes  of 
law.  But,  while  these  concessions  served  to  sep- 
arate more  than  ever  the  clergy  from  the  laity, 
they  afforded  little  practical  protection  from 
wrong  and  outrage.  What  was  wanted  was  some 
speedy  process  that  shoald  be  prepared  for  every 
emergency.  Every  freeman  relied  on  his  sword 
and  right  hand  for  self-protection.  If  the  priest 
were  not  to  be  reduced  into  hopeless  servitude,  he 
too  must  have  some  ever  ready  weapon  like  the 
freeman's  sword,  which  would  either  prevent  op- 
pression by  inspiring  salutary  fear,  or  avenge  it 
on  the  spot. 

The  only  weapon  available  for  these  purposes 
was  to  be  found  in  excommunication.  By  height- 
ening the  supernatural  attributes  of  the  priest 
and  of  the  sacrament  which  he  made  and  con- 
trolled, he  was  invested  with  a  vague  and  awe- 
inspiring  sanctity,  most  conducive  to  his  personal 
safety;  and  if,  when  no  other  means  of  righting 
himself  were  to  be  found,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
power  over  the  Eucharist  on  every  trivial  occa- 
sion, and  distributed  damnation  freely  in  avenging 
every  petty  insult,  we  should  remember  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  his  position,  and  the  restrictions 
which  debarred  him  from,  recourse  to  the  only 
other  arguments  which  his  untamed  flock  was 
Hkely  to  respect.  An  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fearful  curses  which,  about  this^time, 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  charters  and  privileges 
granted  to  monasteries  and  other  religious  founda- 
tions. The  papal  chancery  had  an  ample  store 
of  formulas  for  these  occasions,  in  which  we  see 
how  the  audacious  violator  of  the  rights  of  the 
church  was  condemned  with,  an  anathema  which 
consigned  him  to  hopeless  and  eternal  hell-fire 
along  with  the  devil  and  Judas  Iscariot.  Cursing 
was  the  only  arm  of  the  defenceless  churchman, 
and  if  he  cursed  with  heart  and  soul,  we  can  only 
measure  the  apparent  intensity  of  his  malignity 
by  the  real  intensity  of  his  fear. 


B.    WARRED 

I  *  a  native  of  Troy,  K  Y.  His  ancestors  were  col- 
onists from  England  and  France,  who  emigrated 


to  America  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  grandfather  and  father  removed  from  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  to  Troy  in  1798,  and  were 
merchants  successful  in  business.  They  were 
zealous  patrons  of  religion  and  learning.  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Troy,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Kew  York 
city,  numbered  them  among  their  benefactors. 
From  them  Mr.  Warren  inherited  an  indepen- 
dent fortune,  which  has  enabled  him  to  gratify 
his  cultured  tastes  in  choral  music,  in  literature 
illustrative  of  the  old-time  festivals,  and  in 
architecture,  as  the  designer  of  his  villa  resi- 
dence at  Mt.  Ida,  built  in  a  chastely  ornamented 
Gothic  style. 

A  delicacy  of  constitution  and  accidental 
injuries  sustained  in  childhood  deprived  Mr. 
Warren  of  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. In  1841  he  visited  England  in  company 
with  Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey,  who  had 
been  invited  by  Dr.  Hook  (now  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester)  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  noble  church  of  Leeds.  The  English 
Cathedral-tour  that  followed  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  adopting  the  Cathedral  or  Choral 
Service  of  the  Church  to  the  American  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  To  further  this  end,  he  sub- 
sequently published  two  works :  The  Order  of 
Daily  Service,  with  the  Musical  Notation  as  used 
in  English  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  ; 
together  with  a  Collection  of  Communion  Ser- 
vices and  Chants,  for  the  Psalms  for  the  Day 
and  Canticles,  1846;  and  The  Ancient  Plain 
Song  of  the  Church,  1855.  These  services  were 
first  introduced^  in  1844,  into  a  mission  church 
founded  by  his  mother,  and  having  a  giiTs 
school  attached.  He  has  also  composed  some 
anthem  music,  and  has  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  Trinity  College. 

His  chief  works,  however,  are  intended  to 
describe  and  popularize  the  old-folk  lore  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  holiday  -festivities.  In 
1868  appeared,  from  the  press  of  Ilurd  <fe  Hough- 
ton,  The  Holidays:  Christmas,  JSaster,  and 
Whitsuntide ;  their  /Social  Festivities,  Customs, 
and  Carols.  That  volume  collected  from  the 
standard  authorities  the  traditions,  usages,  and 
superstitions  connepted  with  those  happy  anni- 
versaries, using  in  illustration  the  language  of 
quaint  old  writers,  and  freeing  the  subject  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  skeptical  and  rigidly 
puritanical  writers.  It  was  richly  illustrated  by 
F.  0.  0.  Darley,  and  has  reached  a  second 
edition.  Four  years  later  a  companion  volume 
was  printed  in  the  same  choice  style,  for  private 
circulation.  In  Hidden  Treasure  ;  or,  The  Good 
St.  Nicholas  ;  A  Goblin  Story  for  Christmas, 
edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Holidays,  1872,  an 
attempt  was  successfully  made  to-  illustrate  the 
Christmas  Holidays  in  a  work  of  fiction,  by 
presenting  in  a  set  of  characters  and  a  series  of 
probable  events  such  ancient  and  picturesque 
customs  and  manners,  as  have  survived  the  rev- 
olutions of  modem  times. 

**J.  T,  TROWBIODGB, 

J"oBOsr  TOWITSEKD  TKOWBBIDGKE,  an  able  sketcher, 
in  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  of  the  scenes  and 
humors  of  ISTew  England  life,  and  the  managing 
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editor  of  Our  Young  Folks?  is  the  son  of  Wind- 
sor Stone  Trowbridge.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Framimgham,  Massachusetts,  was  left  an  orphan, 
in  early  life,  and  was-  b. 'ought  up  by  a  farmer 


hi  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1811,  Windsor 
married  a  farmer's  daughter,  Rebecca  Willey, 
and  emigrated  that  winter  to  the  wilderness  of 
western  New  York.  lie  crossed  the  Genesee 
river  on  the  ice,  near  where  Rochester  now 
stands,  —  a  site  then  marked  by  one  house. 
He  settled  eight  miles  beyond,  in1  the  town  of 
Ogden.  cut  down  the  treesr  built  a  log-house,  and 
made  a  clearing  in  the  woods  for  a  farm.  In 
this  log-house  his  son  John  Townsend  was 
born,  September  18,  1827,  six  months  too  early 
to  make  his  advent  in  a  new  frame  dwelling. 
He  was  the  eighth  child,  and  the  youngest  but 
one.  His  father,  whose  physique  was  almost 
too  delicate  for  a  life  of  hard  labor,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  which  he  taught  in 
the  early  pioneer  days,  and  a  capital  story- 
teller, often  amusing  his  children  with  tales  in 
rhyme.  "His  mother,  who  is  still  Jiving,  is  a 
woman  of  strong  devotional  feelings  and"  a  sen- 
sitive temperament,  combined  with  great  energy 
of  character. 

John  Townsend  lived  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
country  boy,  going  to  school  six  months  in  the 
year  till  he  was  fourteen,  alter  which  he  had  to 
work  on  the  farm  in  summer.  But  books  had 
more  interest  to  him  than  his  work,  and  he 
managed  to  learn  more  out  of  school  than  in  it. 
He  taught  himself  to  read  and  translate  French 
before  he  was  fifteen,  and  also  undertook  Latin 
and  German  without  an  instructor,  but  did  not 
quite 'master  them.  A  public  library  in  the 
town  gave  him  the  works  of  Scott  and  Byron, 
which  powerfully  impressed  his  imagination,  so 
that  he  began,  to  plan  romances  and  make 


endless  rhymes  while  following  the  plow.  At 
sixteen  he  wrote  articles,  in  verse  and  prose, 
for  rural  magazines  and  journals.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  in  the  winter  after  his 
father's  death,  he  attended  a  classical  school 
at  Lookport  for  one  teim,  and  passed  the  next 
summer  on  a  visit  to  a  sister  in  Illinois.  He 
taught  school  the  following  winter,  and  then 
tried  farming  for  one  season  in  the  prairie 
State,  but  said  good-bye  to  the  plow  forever 
when  the  rust  struck  his  crop  of  wheat.  Re- 
turning to  Lockport,  he  again  taught  school  for 
a  term ;  and  soon  after,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  set  off  for  New  York  city,  where  he  knew 
nobody,  armed  with  a  little  stock  of  sketches, 
and  the  fond  hope  of  earning  a  modest;  living 
by  his  pen. 

Old  Major  M.  M".  Noah,  then  editor  of  the 
weekly  Sunday  Times,  kindly  received  the 
young  aspirant,  and  counselled  him  to  make  lite- 
rature a  profession,  but  to  write  prose  instead  of 
poetry  if  he  wished  to  make  it  upay."  He 
introduced  him  to  some  publishers,  who  bought 
a*few  of  his  tales  and  sketches,  and  one  maga- 
zine paid  him  a  dollar  a  printed  page  for  his 
contributions.  As  that  price  would  not  sup- 
port him,  he  ventured  to  send  an  article  to  the 
.Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which  was  speedily 
printed;  but  the  polite  editor  merely  paid  in 
thanks,  as  was  his  custom  to  new  contributors. 
So,  after  his  little  stock  of  money  was  ex- 
hausted, the  young  writer  was  often  reduced 
to  a  last  loaf,  which  he  would  carry  under  his 
arm  up  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  eat  in  the 
solitude  of  his  chamber  on  Broadway,  while  a 
band  stationed  in  the  balcony  of  the  Cttfe  oppo- 
site would  entertain  him  with  melody  gratis. 
But  he  never  lost  heart  in  the  darkest  of  those 
dark  davs,  and  perhaps  has  reason  to  be  fh.^rk- 
ful  for  the  fruits  of  such  a  severe  discipline. 
Some  money  was  occasionally  earned,  for  a  lew 
months,  by  the  engraving  of  gold  pencil  cases 
for  a  manufacturer  in  Jersey  City.  After  that 
work  had  given  out,  and  he  had  eaten  his  last 
loaf,  a  kind  French  family  opened  their  doors 
to  him.  "Witn  them  he  obtained  some  practice 
in  speaking-  the  language,  and  profited  by  the 
chance  to  feast  on  countless  French  romances. 
He  was  writing  for  the  press  again,  but,  i'ncling 
it  still  difficult  to  meet  his  weekly  board-bills, 
in  August,  1848,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Host  on,  and 
concluded  to  make  that  city  his  home,  as  a 
better  market  for  small  literary  wares  than 
New  York.  The  stones  and  sketches  in  those 
times  were  written  under  the  name  of  "Paul 
Creyton." 

After  the  failure  of  a  newspaper  venture  at 
Boston  in  1849,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  then  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  edited  Ben  Perley  Poore's 
Sentinel  during  the  absence  of  its  proprietor  in 
"Washington,  and  nearly  put  it  to  a  premature 
death  by  writing  an  article  on  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  which  cost  the  journal  many  sub- 
scribers. In  1853  he  issued  his  first  book, 
Father  BrigJifhopes ;  or,  An  Old  Clergyman^ 
Vacation,  ~by  Paul  Creyton,  which  had  a  large 
sale.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  four  other 
little  books;  and  these  together  made  up  the 
Brighthope  Series :  -r-  Burrcliff :  Its  Sunshine 
and  Its  Clouds,  1853;  Hearts  and  Faces  ;  or. 
Home  Life  Unveiled,  1853;  Ironthorpe,  1855; 
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and  in  1859  The  Old  Battle  Ground  was  added. 
In  1854,  he  printed  Martin  Merrii-ale:  His  X 
Marl\  in  monthly  parts ;  but  the  market  was 
not  ripe  for  the  serial  style  of  publication,  and 
the  enterprise  was  not  a  success. 

lie  sailed  for  Europe  in  April,  1855,  passed 
through  England,  and  spent  the  summer  in 
Passy,  between  Paris  and'  the  wood  of  Boulogne. 
Here  he  wrote  Neighbor  Jackwood*  an  attrac- 
tive novel  of  New  England  life  and  character. 
During  its  composition,  he  was  living  two  lives, 
in  the  greatest  possible  contrast  —  one  with  his 
friends,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  brilliant  me- 
tropolis; the  other  in  the  plain  Vermont  farm- 
house. The  following  winter  he  passed  in  Italy, , 
chiefly  in  Florence,  Home,  and  Naples.  In  1856 
he  returned  home,  and  soon  after  published 
Neighbor  Jackwood,  also  dramatizing  the  story 
and  bringing  it  out  on  the  Boston  stage,  —  in 
both  of  which  forms  it  was  a  favorite- 
Mr.  Trowbridge  was  one  of  the  original  corps 
of  contributors  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He 
has  printed  a  large  number  of  papers  in  that 
magazine,  including  poems,  stories,  sketches  ot 
travel,  book-notices,  and  political  articles.  The 
Vagabonds,  afterward  issifed  in  an  elegant 
illustrated  volume,  and  Coupon  Hands,  both 
appeared  originally  in  its  pages.  He  has  been 
a  constant  contributor  to  Our  Young  Foil's 
since  its  start,  and  its  managing  editor  for  some 
years  past.  lie  was  married  in  1800  to  Kiss 
Cornelia  "Warren,  of  Lowell,  l^iissaelwsetts, 
who  died  four  yeai  slater,  leaving  him  an  infant 
son.  His  residence ,  is  at  Arlington,  seven  miles 
from  Boston. 

.During  the  great  rebellion,  he  wrote  several 
stones  of  the  war:  The  Lrummer  Boy,  1803; 
Cudjo**  Gave,  1804;  and  The  Three  Scout*, 
1865.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  spent  some 
four  months  in  the  principal  Southern  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  accurate  views  of. 
the  condition  of  society  there  after  the  war. 
The  result  of  these  observations  appeared  in 
June,  1866,  in  an  octavo  subscription  volume 
of  000  pages,  entitled,  The  South. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  18C9,  entitled,  Tlie  Vagabonds,  and 
other  Poems.  The  volume  contains  some  power- 
ful realistic  pictures,  the  first  of  which  is  al- 
ready a  standard  favorite;  a  delicate  fantasy, 
"The  Name  in  the  Bark;"  several  quaintly 
humorous  pieces,  and  a  few  u  Lyrics  of  the 
War."  "Author's  Night,"  the  longest  and  most 
dramatic  of  his  poems,  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
in  August,  1872. 

In  1871-2,  three  volumes  of  contributions  to 
Owr  Young  Folks  were  reprinted  in  book  form : 
JLawrenods  Adventures  Among  the  Ice  Cutters, 
Glass  Makers,  Coal  Miners,  Iron  Men,  and  Ship 
Guilders  ;  Jack  Hazard  and  His  Fortunes,  the 
story  of  a  boy  who  left  the  Erie  canal  to  better 
himself;  and  the  continuation  of  his  haps  and 
mishaps  in  A  Chance  for  Himself ;  or,  Jack  Haz- 
ard and  His  Treasure.  These  show  the  same  ar- 
tistic and  conscientious  treatment  of  details  as  his 
larger  works,  with  the  same  life-likeness  in  inci- 
dent and  idiosyncracies  of  character.  Coupon 
.Bonds,  and  Other  Stories,  a  series  of  some  ten 
piquant  novelettes,  mainly  on  the  humorous 
characteristics  of  New  England  life,  .followed 
in  1872 ;  and  Doing  His  Best,  in  1873L 


**  THE   VAGABONDS. 

We  are  two  travellers,  Koger  and  I. 

Boger's  my  dog.  —  Come  here,  you  scamp. 
Jump  for  the  gentleman,  —  mind  your  eye ! 

Over  the  table,  —  look  out  for  the  lamp  ! — 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old; 

Five  years  we've  tramped  through  wind  and 

weather, 
And  slept  <out  doors  whea  nights  were  cold, 

And  a*e.anud  drank  —  and  starved —  together. 

We've  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  yo.u'1 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin. 
A  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs,  (poor  fellow, 

The  paw  lie  holds  up  there  has  been  frozen), 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle, 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings), 
Then  a  few  nice  buck  wii eats  iiot  from  the -griddle, 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings ! 

No,  thank  you,  Sir. —  I  never  drink; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral, — 
Aren't  we,  Roger?  —  see  him  wink  I  — 

Well,  something  hot,  thejn,  we  \von't  quarrel. 
He's  thirsty,  too — see  him  nod  his  head? 

What  a  pity.  Sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk — 
lie  understands  every  word  that's  said, — 

And  he  knows  .good  milk  fr-ozn  water  ajid  chalk. 

The  truth  is,  Sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog, 
I  wonder  I've  not  lost  the  resp<  ct 

(Here  's  to  you,  Sir!)  even  cf  my  clog. 
But,  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin; 

And  tli is  old  coat  with  its  empty  pockets, 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  ,and  gin, 

He'll  follow  while  he  lias  ,cyes  in  Ms  -.sockets,. 

There  isn't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster, 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving, 

To  such  a  miserable  thankless  master! 
No,  Sir!  —  see  him  wng  his.  tail  and  grin! 

By  George !  it  makes  my  old  oyes  water J 
That  is,  there  's  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.     But  no  matter-! 

We'll  hnve  some  music,  if  you  are  willing, 

And  Boger  (hem!  what  a  plague  a  cougn.  is, 

Sir!) 
Shall  march  a  little.  —  Start,  you  villain! 

Stand  straight!  'Bout  face!  Salute  your  officer! 
Put  up  that  paw!    Dress  1   Take  your  rifle  ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see!)     Now  hold 
Your  cap  while  the  gentlemen  give  airine, 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier. 

March!    Halt!    Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes, 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now  tell  how  many  drams  it  fakes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
Five  yelps,  that's  five;  he's  mighty  knowing! 

The  night's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses! 
Quick,  sir'.  I'm  ill,  —  my  brain  is  going; 

Some  brandy,  —  thank  you;  there,  —  itpassesl 

Why  not  reform  ?    That  *s  easily  said ; 

But  I've  gone  through  such  wretched  treattHienft. 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  .meat  meant, 
That  my  poor  stomach  's  past  reform; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  witli  thinking, 
I'd  sell  out  Heaven  for  something  warm 

To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

fs  there  a  wny  to  forget  to  think? 
At  yoiar.age,,  .Sir,  Jhoone,  fortune,  ifri-eaada, 
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A  de-ir  girl's  love,  —  but  I  iook  to  drink  ;  — 
The  same  old  story;  yoti  know  how  it  ends. 

If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features,- 
Toti  need  n't  laugh,  Sir,  they  were  not  then 

Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures; 
I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men  I 

If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair,  and  young, 

"Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast! 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sting 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn't  have 

guessed 
That  ever  I,  Sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 
Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog. 

She's  married  since,  a  parson's  wife  ; 

'Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part  ; 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
Fve  seen  her!    Once:  I  was  weak  and  spent 

On  the  dusty  road  ;  a  carriage  stopped: 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went, 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped  ! 

You've  set  me  talking,  Sir,-  Fm  sorry; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change  ! 
What  do  you  cnre  for  a  beggar's  story  ? 

Is  it  amusing  ?  you  find  it  strange  ? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me! 

Twas  well  she  died  before.     Do  you  know 
If  the  happy  spirits  in  Heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  ? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching1  thing,  in  place  of  a  heart? 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  could, 

No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were,  — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I'm  better  now;  that  glass  was  warming,  — 

You  rascal  !  limber  your  lazy  feet  ! 
We  must  he  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street.  — 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  or  drink  •—. 

The  sooner  the  better  for  Roger  and  me. 


Pull  down  the  bough,  Bob  !    Is  n't  this  fun  ? 
Now  give  it  a  shake,  and  —  there  goes  one  ! 
Now  put  your  thumb  up*  to  the  other,  and  see 
If  it  is  n't  as  mellow  as  mellow  can  be  I 

I  know  by  the  stripe 

It  must  be  ripe  ! 
That  'a  one  apiece  for  you  and  me. 

Green,  are  they  ?     Well,  no  matter  for  that. 
Sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  we  '11  have  a  chat  ; 
And  I  '11  tell  you  what  old  Parson  Bute 
Said  last  Sunday  of  unripe  fruit. 

"Life,"  says  he, 

"Is  a  bountiful  tree, 
Heavily  laden  with  beautiful  fruit. 

"For  the  youth  there  *s  love,  Just  streaked  with 

red, 

And  great  joys  hanging  just  over  his  head  ; 
Happiness,  honor,  and  great  estate, 
For  those  who  patiently  work  and  wait;  — 

Blessings,"  said  he, 

4tOf  every  degree, 
Ripening  early,  and  ripening  late. 


"  Take  them  in  season,  pluck  and  eat, 
And  the  fruit  is  wholesome,  the  fruit  is  sweet; 
But,  O  my  friends  !  — "     Here  he  gave  a  rap 
On  his  desk,  like  a  regular  thunder-clap, 

And  made  such  a  bang, 

Old  Deieon  Lang 
Woke  up  out  of  his  Sunday  nap. 

Green  fruit,  he  said,  God  would  not  bless; 
But  half  life's  sorrow  and  bitterness, 
Half  the  evil  and  ache  arid  crime, 
Came  from  tasting  before  their  time 

The  fruits  Heaven  sent. 

Then  on  he  went 
To  his  Fourthfy  and  fifthly: —  was  n't  it  prime  ? 

But,  I  say,  Bob  !  we  fellows  don't  care 

So  much  for  a  mouthful  of  apple  or  pear ; 

Bnt  wnat  we  like  is  the  fun  of  the  thing, 

When  the  fresh  winds  blow,  and  the  hang-birda 

bring 

Home  grubs,  and  sing 
To  their  young  ones,  a-swing 
In  their  basket-nest,  tied  up  by  its  string. 

I  like  apples  in  various  ways: 
They  're  firs-t-rate  roasted  before  the  blaze 
Of  a  winter  fire ;  and,  0  my  eyes ! 
Aren't  they  nice,  tfiough,  made  into  pies? 

I  scarce  ever  saw 

One,  cooked  or  raw, 
That  was  n't  good  for  a  boy  of  my  size  ! 

But  shake  your  fruit  from  the  orchard  tree, 
And  the  tune  of  the  brook,  and  the  hum  of  the  bee, 
And  the  chipmonks  chippering  every  minute, 
And  tiie  clear  sweet  note  of  the  gay  little  linnet, 

And  the  grans  and  the  flowers, 

And  the  long  summer  hours, 
And  the  flavor  of  sun  and  breeze,  are  in  it. 

Bnt  this  is  a  hard  one!     Why  did  n't  we 
Leave  them  another  week  on  the  tree  ? 
Is  yours  as  bitter?     Give  us  a  bite! 
The  pulp  is  tough,  and  the  seed*  are  white, 

And  the  taste  of  it  puckers 

My  mouth  like  a  sucker's  ! 
I  vow,  I  believe  the  old  parson  was  right, ! 

**HR.  BLAZAY'S  EXPERIENCE  —  FROM  COUPON  BONDS. 

.  .  .  That  afternoon,  having  dressed,  dined,  arid 
finished  my  cigar,  1  sallied  forth  from  the  '"Shoe- 
make  Hotel"  to  call  on  my  future  bride. 

1  found  the  cottage  ;  a  neat  little  cream-colored 
house  on  a  bank  of  the  river;  doors  and  win- 
dows festooned  with  prairie  roses;  an  orchard 
behind,  and  maple-trees  in  front ;  anJ  an  atmo- 
sphere of  rural  beauty  and  quietude  over  all. 

I  opened  the  little  wooden  gate.  It  clicked 
cheerily  behind  me,  and  the  sound  summoned 
IVom  the  orchard  a  laboring  iimn  in  rolled-up 
shirt-sleeves,  who  approached  as  1  was  lifting  the 
brass  knocker  under  the  festoons  of  roses. 

44  How  de  do,  sir?  Want  anything  o*  Mr. 
Thornton's  folks?" 

I  looked  at  him.  He  might  have  been  a  porter 
Jat  least,  he  was  a  Irown  stout  fellow j ;  not  above 
five  feet  five,  and  rather  familiar  for  such  a  short 
acquaintance. 

•*1  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Thornton,"  I  said, 
talking  down  at  him  from  my  six-foot  dignity  on 
the  doorstep. 

U0,  wall  walk  right  in!  We're  all  in  the 
orchard  jest,  now,  git  ting  a  hive  of  bees." 

"Bo  t?o  kind  then,  my  good  fellow,"  said  I,  pro- 
ducing Jones's  letter,  "as  to  hand  this  to  Mr. 
Thornton." 
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He  received  the  letter  ID  his  great,  "brown, 
horny  bands,  stared  at  the  superscription,  stared 
at  me,  "Oh!  Jones!"  and  opened  it.  "I  am 
Mr.  Thornton,"  Jie  informed  me,  before  beginning 
to  read. 

When  the  letter  was  read  he  looked  up  again, 
smilingly. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Blazay.  then!  "  he  said. 

"  Delighted  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Thornton,"  / 
said. 

He  reached  up,  I  reached  down.  He  got  hold 
of  my  hand  as  if  it  had  been  a  bell-rope,  and 
wrung  it  cordially.  I  knew  he  was  glad  to  see 
me,  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me. 

"  Will  you  step  into  the  house  or  into  the 
orchard  ?  "  said  Mr.  Thornton. 

House  or  orchard,  I  felt  my  foot  was  in  it,  and 
it  made  little  difference  which  way  I  stepped. 

"  Wai,"  said  her  as  he  was  taking  me  to  see  the 
bees  :  "  so  you've  come  up  here,  thinking  mabby 
you'd  like  to  marry  our  Susie  ?  " 

I  stopped  aghast.  * 

"1 —  I  wasn't  aware,  sir,  that  Jones  had  writ- 
ten anything  to  that  effect!  " 

"  A  private  letter  I  got  from  him  yis'd'y,"  said 
Mr.  Ihornton;  **  he  seemed  to  think 's  best  to 
kinder  explain  things  'fore  you  got  along.  I 
think  about  so  myself.  He  gives  you  a  tolerable 
fair  character,  and,  fur'  s  I  'm  concerned,  if  you 
and  Susie  can  make  a  bargain,  I  sha'  n't  raise  no 
objections." 

"Have  you,"  I  gasped,  "mentioned  it  to 
Susie?" 

44  0,  sartin!"  said  Mr.  Thornton.  "  Mother 
and  I  thought  best  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
her,  so's  to  have  everything  open  and  above- 
board,  and  save  misunderstandings  in  the  futur'." 

"And,  may  I  ask,  how  did  Susie  regard  a  — 
such  a  —  very  singular  arrangement?  " 

"Singular?  How  so?  Mother  and  I  looked 
upon  it  as  very  sensible.  You  come  and  git  ac- 
quainted and  marry  her,  if  agreeable ;  or  if  not, 
not.  That's  what  I  call  straightforVd." 

"  Straightfor'a'd  ?  0  yes,  to  be  sure !  "  I  said, 
and  essayed  to  laugh,  with  very  indifferent,  if  not 
with  ghastly,  success. 

A  little  too  straightforward,  wasn't  it?  It  was 
well  enough,  of  course,  for  a  couple  of  hardened 
wretches  like  Jones  and  myself  to  talk  over  a 
matrimonial  project  in  business  fashion,  and  for 
me  to  come  up  and  look  at  the  article  of  a  bride 
he  recommended,  to  see  if  she  suited;  but  to 
know  that  the  affair  had  been  coolly  discussed  by 
the  other  party  to  the  proposed  bargain  made  it 
as  awkward  arid  unromantic  as  possible.  1  even 
suspected  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  hoax,  and 
that  Jones  was  at  that  moment  chuckling  over  my 
stupendous  gullibility. 

"That  there's  my  darter,  and  them's  the 
bees,"  said  Mr.  Thornton. 

"  What!  that  thing  in  the  tree?  "  said  I,  using 
my  eye-glass.  "  It  looks  like  a  shocking  bad 
hat!" 

"  That's  the  swarm  stuck  on  to  the  limb,"  said 
Mr.  Thornton.  "  We  '11  have  Susie  to  thank  if 
we  save  'em.  She  heard  'em  flying  over,  and  run 
out  with  the  dinner-bell  and  called  'em." 

"Called 'em  to  dinner?"  I  said  absent-mind- 
edly. 

"  Ringing  the  bell  called  'em  down,  till  bimeby 
they  lit  on  that  tree.  A  swarm  *11  gen 'ly  come  to 
such  noises.  And  Susie  's  a  master-hand  to  look 
arter  bees." 

"  What 's  she  doing  up  on  the  ladder  there? " 
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"She's  cutting  off  the  limb.  It's  curl's,"  said 
Mr.  Thornton,  with  fatherly  pride,  "bees  never 
tech  her,  though  she  goes  right  in  among  3em. 
Sting  me,  though ;  so  I  keep  a  little  back.  Susie's 
motiier,  Mr.  Blazay!" 

At  that  a  freckled,  good-natured  woman,  who 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tree,  with  her 
ar-ms  rolled  up  in  a  calico  apron,  took  them  out 
to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  rolled  them  up 
again. 

"  What  are  these  little  negro  boys  doing  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"Nigger  boys!  Ho!  ho!  ho!"  laughed  the 
paternal  Thornton. 

"  Them  's  our  little  boys,  sir,"  said  the  mater- 
nal Thornton,  with  an  amused  smile.  "What 
you  see  is  veils  tied  over  their  faces  to  keep  the 
bees  from  stinging  on  'em.  That's  George  Wash- 
ington holding  the  ladder  for  Susie;  and  that' s 
Andrew  Jacksjon  tending  the  clo'es-line." 

"This  is  the  second  swarm  Sus-ie  has  stopped 
this  season,"  said  Mr.  Thornton.  "  Both  wild 
swarms  from  the  woods,  prob'bly.  We  consider 
it  quite  a  prize." 

"Hive  of  bees  in  May,  wuth  a  ton  of  hay; 
hive  of  bees  in  June,  wuth  a  silver  spoon;  hive 
of  bees  in  July,  not  wuth  a  fly.  That 's  the  old 
adage,"  smiled  Mrs.  Thornton. 

"But  Susie. has  good  luck  with  her  bees,  let 
'em  swarm  when  they  will,"  said  Mr.  Thornton. 

"Look  out  down  there!  "  cried  a  clear,  shrill, 
feminine  voice  from  the  tree. 

The  fibres  of  the  bough  began  to  crack;  and 
somewhat  to  my  alarm  1  saw  the  great,  black, 
hat-like  mass  swing  down  as  if  about  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  I  soon  perceived  that  it  was  secured 
by  the  rope,  which  was  passed  over  a  limb  above, 
and  then  down  to  Andrew  Jackson's  hand,  who 
stood  looking  up  through  his  veil,  waiting  for 
orders.  Susie  severed  the  bark  and  eplinters 
fhat  still  held  the  branch,  then  dropped  her  little 
handsaw  on  the  grass. 

"Now,  Jackson!"  Slowly  the  boy  played  out 
the  line,  and  slowly  the  bough  descended  with  its 
burden.  "  Hold  on,  Georgie!"  Georgie  held  on, 
and  down  the  ladder  came  Susie. 

Animated,  agile,  red  as  a  rose,  she  ran.  to  her 
bees,  I  regarding  her  meanwhile  with  anxious 
interest.  Taking  hold  of  the  bough  where  it  hung, 
she  ordered  Andrew  Jackson  to  "let  it  come," 
lowered  it  almost  to  the  ground  and  shook  it. 
The  bees  fell  off  in  great  bunches  and  clusters, 
which  burst  into  buzzing,  crumbling,  crawling 
multitudes  on  the  grass,  —  wjive  on  wave  dark 
surging.  George  Washington  stood  ready  with  a 
bee-hive,  which  he  clapped  over  the  living  heap. 
And  the  job  was  done. 

"  There,  father!"  cried  Susie,  merrily,  "what 
are  you  going  to  give  me  for  that  ?  Hive  of  bees 
in  June — " 

She  stopped,  seeing  me. 

"You  shall  have  your  silver  spoon,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  "  This  is  Mr.  Blazay,  Susie." 

Determined  to  perform  my  part  with,  becoming 
gallantry,  I  advanced.  Unluckily,  1  am  tall.  My 
bow  was  lofty;  the  bough  of  the  tree  was  low. 
Before  I  could  take  off  my  hat  my  bat  was  taken  off 
for  me.  Attempting  to  catch  it,  I  knocked  it  like  a 
ball  straight  at  Susie's  head.  She  dodged  it,  and 
it  fell  by  the  bee-hive.  At  that  the  Father  of  his 
Country  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  brought  it  back 
to  me  with  the  air  of  a  youngster  who  expects  a 
penny  fer  his  services. 

I  was  finishing  my  bow  to  Susie,  when  I  ob- 
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served  a  number  of  swift,  zigzag,  darting  insects 
circling  about  us. 

**  Stand  still  and  they  wont  hurt  ye,"  said 
George  Washington,  handing  me  my  hat.  **  Make 
'em  think  you  're  a  tree !  " 

I  assumed  the  rcle  accordingly,  —  rooted  my- 
self to  the  spot,  —  held  my  tall  trunk  erect — 
kept  my  limbs  rigid,  —  and,  I  am  confident,  ap- 
peared verdant  enough  to  deceive  even  a  bee.  In 
that  interesting  attitude  I  looked  as  unconcerned 
as  possible,  grimaced  at  Susie,  said  what  a  de- 
lightful orchard  it  was,  and  felt  a  whizzing,  win- 
nowing sensation  in  my  foliage,  otherwise  called 
hair. 

"There's  a  bee!  "  screamed  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  General  was  right,  —  there  was  a  bee.  I 
began  to  brush. 

"Don't  ye  stir!"  shouted  Washington.  "That'll 
only  make  him  mad!  Keep  jest  as  still!  " 

It  was  easy  for  the  first  President  to  stand 
there,  with  his  face  veiled,  and  promulgate  tbat 
theory.  But  I  wasn't  up  to  it.  I  found  myself 
stirring  my  stumps  involuntarily.  I  dropped  my 
hat  and  stepped  in  it.  The  bee  whizzed  and  win- 
nowed; I  flirted  and  brushed.  Then  came  a 
poignant  thrill !  The  assassin  had  his  poisoned 
dagger  in  me. 

The  sublime  Washington  continued  to  shout, 
"  Keep  still,  keep  jest  as  still ! "  But  already  my 
movements  had  quite  dispelled  the  illusion  that  I 
was  a  tree,  "and  the  darting  and  dinning  about 
my  ears  became  terrific.  I  endeavored  to  smile 
calmly  at  Susie,  and  talk  as  became  a  man  of  my 
politeness  and  dignity.  But  it  was  no  use.  Panic 
seized  me.  I  stamped,  I  swung  my  crushed  hat, 
I  took  to  my  heels.  I  ran  like  a  Mohawk;  and  I 
should  never,  probably,  have  stopped  until  I 
peached  a  railroad  train,  had  not  the  same  des- 
tiny that  brought  me  to  Shoemake  conspired  to 
keep  me  there  by  casting  a  dead  branch  in  my 
way.  In  giving  my  head  a  brush  I  neglected  the 
brush  at  my  feet.  They  becsime  entangled' in  it, 
and  I  sprawled  my  six  feet  of  manly  dignity  in- 
gloriously  on  the  turf. 

The  first  thing  I  heard,  on  recovering  my  facul- 
ties and  sitting  up,  was  laughter.  George  Wash- 
ington, and  Andrew  Jackson  were  rolling  and 
keeling  over  with  laughter,  Mrs.  Thornton  was 
eating  her  calico  apron.  Mr.  TJh-ornton  was  suf- 
fering from  an  excruciating  attack  of  colic,  while 
Susie  indulged  without  restraint  her  very  ill- 
timed  merriment. 

As  I  got  upon  my  feet  the  whole  family  came 
forward  to  see  if -I  was  hurt. 

"  Children !  Susie !  "  I  could  hear  MT.  Thorn- 
ton saying;  "hush!  don't  ye  know  better 'n  to 
laugh  ?  Did  you,  sir,  git  stung  ?  " 

"I — I  thought  the  bees  were  coming  rather 
near,"  I  remarked,  cheerfully,  pressing  my  hat 
into  shape,  "so  I  concluded  to  stand  back  a 
little." 

if  Sartin,  sartin!  '*  said  Mr.  Thornton. 

"Susie!"  giggled  George  Washington,  "he 
thought  h-e  'd  stan'  back  a  little !  he,  he,  he ! " 

"  Sid  n't  his  arms  and  legs  fly  for  about  a  min- 
ute, though!"  snickered  Andrew  Jackson. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  examine  the  operations  of. 
the  bees  ?  I  feel  a  lively  interest  in  bees."  And 
I  put  on  my  hat,  pulling  it  gayly  over  the  aching 
eyebrow. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "the  bees 
have  been  so  kind  o'  shook  up  Jt  won't  be  very 
safe  to  go  near  'em  right  away." 

"Ah!  you  think  so?  A  sting  is  nothing — a. 
—  nothing  dangerous,  is  it?0* 


"O  no:  but  it's  sometimes  plaguy  uncomffc- 
able,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "that's  all." 

"That  all?"  said  I,  glad  to  hear  it.  "I'm 
sure  that's  nothing  so  very  dreadful.  However, 
if  you  think  we'd  better  wait  until  the  bees  get  a 
little  quiet.  I  can  restrain  my  curiosity." 

Susie  had  found  an  excuse  to  go  back  to  the 
hive.  I  should  have  been  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
return  at  the  same  instant  to  the  hotel.  I  had 
seen,  enough  of  her,  and  certainly  had  heard 
enough.  My  interest  in  the  Thorntons  was  sati- 
ated. I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  didn't 
want  to  marry.  The  country  was  not  so  charm- 
ing as  I  had  anticipated.  I  very  much  preferred 
the  towij. 

**  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON, 

THE  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrews  Norton,*  an 
.eminent  Unitarian  divine,  was  born  in  Boston, 
November  16,  1827.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1846,  and  then  travelled 
abroad.  After  Ms  return,  he  published  in  1852 
Considerations  on  some  Recent  Social  Topics. 
Three  years  later,  he  edited  from  his  father's 
manuscript,  in  conj  unction  with  Mr.  Ezra  Ab~ 


Bott,  A  Translation  of  the  Gospels^  wit7i 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 

The  seventeen  months  following  (December 
1855  to  April  1857),  were  passed  by  Mr.  Norton 
in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Rome,  though  Genoa,  Flor- 
ence, Orvieto,  Naples  and  Venice  were  visited 
and  explored.  He  observed  with  keen  interest 
the  peculiar  phases  of  Italian  society,  govern- 
ment, and  ecclesiasticism,  many  of  which  are 
now  merely  historic.  He  paused  as  well  to  study 
the  monuments  of  the  mediaeval  and  renais- 
sance periods,  being  particularly  attracted  to 
the  aspects  of  Rome  in  the  times  of  Dante  and 
of  Petrarch.  In  1860,  he  published  his  Notes 
of  Study  and  Travel  in  Italy,  wherein  he 
states  :  "  The  Middle  Ages  still  possess  Italy. 
In  these  country  towns,  even  in  enlightened 
Sardinia,  one  feels  himself  a  contemporary  of 
Boccacio,  and  might  read  many  of  the  tales  of 
the  '  Decameron  '  as  stories  of  the  present  day. 
The  life  of  the  common  people  has  much  the 
same  aspect  now  as  it  had  centuries  ago.  Italy 
has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  but  few 
changes."  He  continued  to  eay,  with  a  keen 
forecast  which  later  events  have  fully  justified  : 
"The  success  of  the1  experiment  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  Sardinia  is  at  this  mo- 
ment the  chief  hope  of  Italy.  A  liberal  and 
wise  spirit  of  reform  is  uniting  the  interests  of 
all  classes,  and  a  steady,  gradual  progress  prov- 
ing the  ability  of  Italians  to  govern  themselves 
without  the  excesses  .of  enthusiasm,  or  the  evils 
of  extravagant  and  undisciplined  hopes.  "While 
Milan  and  Venice  are  hemmed  round  by  Aus- 
trian bayonets,  and  Florence  is  discontented 
under  the  stupid  despotism  of  an  insane  bigot,-  — 
while  Rome-  stagnates  under  the  superstition 
of  priests,  and  Naples  under  the  brutality  of  a 
Bourbon,  Turin  jand  G-enoa  ara  flourishing  and 
independent." 

*A«te,  vol.  L,  pp.  776-7. 
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Mr.  ISTorton  prepared,  in  1862,  the  American 
edition  of  the  Poems  of  Arthur  Hugh  dough, 
with  a  Memoir.  During  the  war,  he  edited  the 
Broadsides^  and  other  issues  of  the  Loyal  Publi- 
cation Society,  from  1861  to  1865,  He  "was 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Remew,  and  its  editor-in-chief  from  1863  to 
1868. 

In  1867  he  published,  in  an  imperial  octavo 
volume,  the  Blew  Life  of  Dante,  Translated, 
witJi  Essays  and  Notes.  These  scholarly  Essays 
were  three  in  number,  and  related  to  the  Vita 
Nuota,  the  date  of  its  composition,  and  its 
structure.  A  portion  of  this  translation,  accom- 
panied by  a  part  of  what  afterward  appeared 
as  the  Essays  and  l^otes,  had  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1859,  and  was  printed  in  a 
volume  for  private  circulation  that  same  year. 
This  work,  which  was  the  earliest  of  Dante's 
writings,  as  well  as  the  most  autobiographic  in 
form  and  intention,  gives,  in  the  words  of  its 
translator,  uthe  story  of  his  early  love  —  its 
beginning,  its  irregular  course,  its  hopes  and 
doubts,  its  exaltations  and  despairs,  its  sudden 
interruption  and  transformation  by  death." 
The  spirit  that  controlled  its  translator  was  a 
sympathetic  literalness,  eager  to  preserve  its 
natural  grace —  ua  regard  for  the  letter  of  the 
original,  in  a  belief  that  thus  its  essential  spirit 
could  be  best  rendered.  In  dealing  with  the 
intimate  revelations  of  a  character  so  great  and 
so  peculiar  as  that  of  Dante,  a  respectful  defer- 
ence is  required  for  the  very  words  in  which 
they  are  contained.  Dante  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand this  homage  of  his  translator." 

**THE  LADY  BBATBICB  —  FROM  DANTE'S  NEW  UFfi. 
XXVI. 

This  most  gentle  lady,  of  whom  there  hath 
been  discourse  in  the  preceding  words,  carne  into 
such  favor  among  the  people,  that,  when  she 
passed  along  the  way,  persons  ran  to  see  her, 
which  gave  me  wonderful  delight.  And  when  she 
was  near  any  one,  such  modesty  came  into  his 
heart  that  he  dared  not  raise  his  eyes,  or  return 
her  salutation;  and  of  this  many,  as  having  ex- 
perienced it,  could  bear  witness  for  me,  to  whoso 
might  not  believe  it.  She,  crowned  and  clothed 
with  humility,  took  her  way,  displaying  no  pride 
in  that  which  she  saw  and  heard.  Many  said, 
when  she  had  passed,  '*  This  is  not  a  woman; 
rather  she  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  angels  of 
heaven."  "And  others  said,  "She  is  a  marvel. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  can  work  thus  admira- 
bly !  "  I  said  that  she  showed  herself  so  gentle 
and  so  full  of  all  pleasantness  that  those  who 
looked  upon  her  comprehended  in  themselves  a 
pure  and  sweet  delight,  such  as  they  could  not 
after  tell  in  words;  nor  was  there  any  who  might 
look  upon  her  but  that  he  needs  must  sigh  at  the 
beginning.  These  and  more  admirable  things 
proceeded  from  her  admirably  and  with  power. 
Wherefore  I,  thinking  upon  this,  desiring  to  re- 
sume the  style  of  her  praise,  resolved  to  say 
words  in  which  I  would  set  forth  her  admirable 
and  excellent  influences,  to  the  end  that  not  only 
those  who  might  actually  behold  her,  but  also 
others,  might  know  of  her  whatever  words  might 
tell.  Then  I  devised  this  sonnet:  — 

So  gentle  and  so  modest  doth  appear 
My  lady  when  she  giveth  her  salute, 
That  every  tongue  becometh,  trembling,  mute; 
Nor  do  the  eyes  to  look  upon  her  daie. 


Although  she  hears  l^er  praises,  sbe  doth  go 

Benignly  vested  with  humility ; 

And  like  a  thing  come  down,  *<he  seems  to  he, 

From  heaven  to  earth,  a  miracle  to  show. 
So  pleaseth  she  -whoever  cometh  nigh, 

She  gives  the  heart  a  sweetness  through  the  eyes, 

"Which  none  can  understand  A\ho  doth  not  prove. 
And  from  her  countenance  there  seems  to  move 

A  spirit  sweet  and  in  Love's  very  guise, 

"Who  to  the  soul  is  ever  saying,  Sigh  1 

This  sonnet  is  so  easy  of  understanding,  through  that 
which  hath  been  narrated)  that  it  hath  no  need  of  any 
division,  and  therefore  leaving  it, 

XXVII. 

I  say  that  this  my  lady  reached  such  favor  that 
not  only  was  she  honored  and  praised,  but  through 
her  were  many  ladies  honored  and  praised. 
Wherefore  I,  seeing  this,  and  wishing  to  manifest 
it  to  whoever  saw  it  not,  resolved  further  to  say 
words  in  which  this  should  be  set  forth  ;  and  I 
devised  this  sonnet,  which  relateth.  how  her  virtue 
wrought  in  other  ladies:  — 

All  welfare  hath  he  perfectly  beheld 

"Who  amid  ladies  doth  ray  lady  see; 

And  wlius>o  goeth  with  her  is  compelled 

(jiruteful  to  Uod  for  this  iairgiace  to  be. 
Her  beauty  of  such  virtue  is  indeed, 

That  ne'er  in  others  doth  it  envy  move; 

Rather  she  makes  them  like  her  to  proceed. 

Clothed  on  with  gentleness  and  faith  and  love. 
Her  sight,  creates  in  all  humility, 

And  niaketh  not  herself  to  please  alone, 

But  each  gains  honor  who  to  her  is  nigh. 
So  gentle  in  her  every  act  is  she, 

That  bhe  can  be  recalled  to  mind  by  none 

Who  doth  not,  in  Love's  very  sweetness,  sigh. 

TJiis  sonnet  hath  three  parts  :  in  the  firsi,  I  say 
among  what  people  this  lady  appeared  most  admirable  ; 
in  the'  second,  I  say  how  gracious  was  her  company  ; 
in  th$  third f  I  speak  of  those  things  which  she  wrought 
with  power  in  others.  The  second  beginneth  here : 
"And  whoso  goeth;"  the  third,  here:  "Her 
beauty  of  such  virtue."  This  last  part  u  divided 
into  three:  in  the  first,  I tett  that  which  she  wrought 
in  ladies,  namely,  as  regards  themselves}  in  the  second, 
I  tell  that  which  she  wrought  in  them  in  respect  to 
others  ;  in  the  third,  I  tell  how  she  wrought  not  only 
in  ladies,  but  in  all  persons,  and  how  she  marvellously 
wrought  not  only  in  presence,  but  alsoinmemory.  The 
second  beginneth  here;  *«  Her  sight;'7  the  third, 
here ;  '*  So  gentle." 

**  WILLIAM  DWIGHT  WHITNEY, 
A  BROTHER  of  the  eminent  scientist,.  Josiah 
Dwight  Whitney,  who  holds  the  professorship 
of  practical  geology  in  Harvard  College,  was 
born  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  February 
9,  182T.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1845,  and  studied  at  Berlin  and  Tubin- 
gen in  1850-3.  He  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at 
Yale  College  in  1854  He  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1856,  uin  conjunction  with  Professor  B. 
Both,  the  Sanscrit  text  of  Atharva  -Veda,  from 
a  collation  of  all  the  known  manuscripts  in  Eu- 
rope. Since  1857  he  has  been  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and 
a  principal  editor  of  its  Journal,  to  which  his 
most  important  contributions  have  "been  a  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  of  the  'Surya-Siddhanta,' 
fully  illustrated  editions  of  two  of  the^ '  Prati- 
qSkhyas,1  criticisms  on  the  Standard  Alphabet 
of  Lepsius,  and  on  the  views  of  Biot,  Weber, 
and  Muller  on  the  Hindoo  and  Chinese  Aster- 
isms,  etc.  He  has  also  furnished  many  articles 
to  the  North  American  fieview,  New  Englander* 
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Nation,  and  to  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia. 
He  has  contributed  valuable  material  to  the 
great  Sanscrit  Dictionary  of  Bcjhtlingk  and 
Both,  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  His  other  published  works  have 
been  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  Language  and.  the 
Study  of  Language,  1867;  A  Compendious  Ger- 
man Gtrammar,  1869;  and  a  German  Reader, 
1870.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  university  of  Breslau  in  1861,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  Williams  College  in  1868, 
and  from  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia, 
in  1869.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  first  president 
of  the  American  Philological  Association.  In 
1870  Ms  'Taittiriya-Pratia  khya'  received  the 
Bopp  prize  from  the  Berlin  Academy.  As  a 
critic  and  writer  on  subjects  connected  with 
philology,  Professor  Whitney  is  no  less  distin- 
guished for  his  clear  insight  and  sound  judg- 
ment than  for  his  accurate,  profound,  and  va- 
ried learning."* 

Dr.  Whitney  published  in  1873  Oriental  and 
Linguistic  Studies,  a  series  of  Essays' on  the 
Veda,  the  A  vesta,  and  the  Science  of  Language. 
These  were  written  at  various  times,  and  the 
original  paper  on  the  Vedas  was  the  first  that 
made  accessible  to  English  readers  the  main 
results  of  modern  study  respecting  the  most 
ancient  period  in  Indian  history. 

**  JULIA  C.   K.   DOBB. 

MRS.  JTJLIA.  CAEOLINE  RIPLEY  DOES  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Young  Ripley,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Rutland  county 
bank,  Vermont,  and  of  Zulma  Caroline  Ripley. 


Her  maternal  graird-parents  were  Jean  Jacques 
Thomas  and  Suzanne  De  Lacy,  both  natives  of 
Prance,  who  were  forced  to  flee  from  (San  Do- 
mingo to  'Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  slaves  in  that  island.  She  was  born  at 


*  Thomas's  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  Mythology. 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  lost  her  mother  while 
an  infant,  whereupon  her  father  removed  to 
Few  York  city  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. 

Miss  Eipley  was  married  in  1847"  to  the  Hon. 
Seneca  M.  Dorr,  of  Chatham,  Few  York, — a 
gentleman  of  liberal  culture.  Subsequently  they 
settled  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  whence  Mr.  Dorr 
has  been  repeatedly  called  to  fill  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  in  the  State.  A  year  after  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  Dorr,  who  had  written  since  early 
childhood,  became  a  contributor  to  Sal-tain's 
and  Graham's  Magazines.  "Isabel  Leslie,"  her 
first  prose  tale  sent  to  the  press,  gained  one  of 
the  hundred  dollar  prizes  offered  by  the  former. 
Her  first  novel,  JFarmingdale,  was  published  in 
1854,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Caroline 
Thomas."  Two  years  later,  she  issued  a  second 
novel,  Lanmere,  in  her  own  name.  Both  of 
these  books  were  acceptable  to  the  public, 
though  now  out  of  print.  The  North  American 
Memew  awarded  her  a  high  rank  for  "  the  ca- 
pacity of  managing  a  sufficient  number  of  side 
scenes,  underplots  and  episodes,  to  sustain  dra- 
matic interest,  without  violating  dramatic 
unity."  Sibyl  Huntingdon,  esteemed  by  many 
as  her  best  work  of  fiction,  appeared  in  1869; 
and  a  fourth  novel,  Expiation,  followed  in  1872. 
Its  characters  are  clearly  and  strongly  drawn; 
and  as  the  story  goes  on,  the  reader  is  fasci- 
nated by  the  tragic  intenseness  of  the  plot. 
A  series  of  u  Letters,"  warmly  welcomed  as 
they  appeared  weekly  in  a  New  England 
journal,  were  gathered  into*  a  volume  in  18V3, 
entitled  Bride  and  Bridegroom;  and  tliey  con- 
stitute twenty-six  consecutive  essays  on  Mar- 
riage. 

Much  of  Mrs.  Dorr's  writings  yet  remain  dis- 
tributed through  the  leading  periodicals,  such 
as  Putnartfs,  JIarper's,  and  ticribner'ls  Maga- 
zines, Appleton's  Journal,  the  Galaxy,  Aldine, 
etc.  In  1871,  a  number  of  her  rhythmical  and 
thoughtful  Poems  were  put  into  book-form. 
The  leading  poem,  The  Dead  Century,  is  a  pow- 
erful and  sustained  effort.  Outgrown,  one  of 
the  pure-toned  lessons  wherewith  lady  writers 
are  leavening  our  literature;  Elsie^s  Child  and 
Margery  Gray  are  pleasing  narratives  in  verse, 
and  the  choice  In  Memoriam  series,  illustrate 
the  versatility  and  womanliness  of  the  themes. 

*#  OTTTOROWN. 

Nay,  you  wrong  her,  my  friend,  she's  not  fickle ; 

her  love  she  has  simply  outgrown  ; 
One  can  read  the  whole  matter,  translating  her 

heart  by  the  light  of  one's  own. 

Can  you  bear  me  to  talk  with  you  frankly  ?  There 
is  much  that  my  heart  would  say, 

And  you  know  we  were  children  together,  have 
quarreled  and  "  made  up  "  in  play. 

And  so,  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship,  I  venture 

to  tell  you  the  truth, 
As  plainly  perhaps,  and  as  bluntly,  as  I  might  ia 

our  earlier  youth. 

Five  summers  ago,  when,  you  wooed  her,  you  stood 

on  the  self-tame  plane, 
Pace  to  face,  heart  to  heart,  never  dreaming  your 

souls  could  be  parted  again. 
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She  loved  you  at  that  time  entirely,  in  the  bloom 

of  her  life's  early  Mny, 
And  it  is  not  her  fault,  1  repeat  it,  that  she  does 

not  love  you  to-day. 

Nature  never  stands  still,  nor  souls  either.     They 

ever  go  up  or  go  down; 
And  hers  has  been  steadily,  soaring, — but  how 

has  it  been  with  your  own  ? 

She  has  struggled,  and  yearned,  and  aspired,  — 
grown  purer  and  wiser  each  year ; 

The  stars  are  not  farther  above  you,  in  yon  lumin- 
ous atmosphere ! 

For  she  whom  you  crowned  with  fresh  roses, 

down  yonder,  five  summers  ago, 
Has  learned  that  the  first  of  our  duties  to  God  and 

ourselves  is  to  grow. 

Her  eyes  they  are  sweeter  and  calmer,  but  their 

vision  is  clearer  as  well ; 
Her  voice  has  a  tenderer  cadence,  but  is  pure  as 

a  silver  bell, 

Her  face  has  the  look  worn  by  those  who  with 

God  and  his  angels  have  talked ; 
The  white  robes  she  wears  are  less  white  than  the 

spirits  with  whom  she  has  walked. 

And  you  ?   Have  you  aimed  at  the  highest  ?  Have 

you,  too,  aspired  and  prayed  ? 
Have  you  looked  upon  evil  unsullied?  have  you 

conquered  it  undismayed  ? 

Have  you,  too,  grown  purer  and  wiser,  as  the 
months  and  the  years  have  rolled  on  ? 

Did  you  meet  her  this  morning  rejoicing  in  the 
triumph  of  victory  won  ? 

Nay,  hear  me  1     The  truth   cannot  harm  you. 

When  to-day  in  her  presence  you  stood, 
Was  the  hand  that  you  gave  her  as  white  and 

clean  as  that  of  her  womanhood  ? 

Go  measure  yourself  fcy  her  standard.   Look  back 

on  the  years  that  have  fled; 
Then  ask,  if  you  need,  why  she  tells  you  that  the 

love  of  her  girlhood  is  dead ! 

She  cannot  look  down  to  her  lover;  her  love,  like 

her  soul,  aspires; 
He  must  stand  "by  her  side,  or  above  her,  who 

would  kindle  its  holy  fires. 

Now,  farewell !  For  the  sake  of  old  friendship  I 
have  ventured  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

As  plainly,  perhaps,  and  as  bluntly,  as  I  might  in 
our  earlier  youth. 

**  THREE  WHITE  MICBS. 
A  tnumb  for  the  wee  ones, 
I  will  tell  yon;  a  sto^yjof  tftnree  little  mice, 

If  you  wiMfeepi'silll^W^ll^t^n'lo^;^ 
Who  live  in  a'dagie^a^ls;;'*^  md^Mce, 

And  are  just  as  cunning  as  cunning  can  be. 
They  look  very  wise,  with  their  pretty  red  eyes, 

That  seem  just  exactly  like  little  round  beads; 
They  are  white  as  the  snow,  and  stand  up  in  a  row 

Whenever  we  do  not  attend  to  their  needs. 

Stand  up  in  a  row,  in  a  comical  way, — 

Now    folding    their    forepaws    as    if    saying 

".please;" 
Now  rattling  the  lattice,  as  much  as  to  say, 

"We  shall  not  stay  here  without  more  bread 

and  eheese." 

They  are  not  at  all  shy,  as  you'll  find,  if  you  try 
To  make  them  run  up  in  their  chamber  to"  bed  ; 


If  they  don't  want  to  go,  why,  they  won't  go,  — 

ah  !  no, 

Though  you  tap  with  your  finger  each  queer 
little  head. 

One  day  as  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  cage, 

Through  the  bars   there   protruded  a  funny, 

round  tail  ; 
Just  for  mischief  I  caught  it,  and  soon,  in  a  rage, 

Its  owner  set  up  a  most  pitiful  wail 
He  looked  in  dismay,  —  there  was  something  to 

pay,— 
But  what  was  the  matter  lie  could  not  make 

out; 

What  was  holding  him  so,  when  he  wanted  to  go 
To  see  what  his  brothers  up-stairs  were  about  ? 

But  soon  from,  the  chamber  the   others   rushed 

down, 

Impatient  to  learn  what  the  trouble  might  be; 

I  have  not  a  doubt  that  each  brow  wore  a  frown, 

Only  frowns  on  their  brows  are  not  easy  to  see. 

For  a  moment  they  gazed,  perplexed  and  amazed. 

Then  began  both  together  to  —  gnaw  off  the  tail! 

So  quick  I  released  him,  —  do  you  think  that  it 

pleased  him  ? 

And  up  the  small  staircase  they  fled  like  the 
gale. 


Tossed  by  the  heaving  of  passion's  wild  billows, 

Struggling  with  anguish  and  doubt  and  despair. 
Ere  the  dark  waters  close  o'er  him  lor  ever, 

Hearken,  0  God,  to  his  agonized  prayer  i 
There  is  no  star  in  the  heavens  above  him, 

There  is  no  rift  in  the  dark  rolling  cloud  ; 
Only  the  thunder  of  storm-beaten  surges,  — 

Only  the  roar  of  the  waves  swelling  loud  I 

Thou  who  art  sitting  serene  in  the  heavens, 

Judging  the  ways  that  Earth's  children  have 

trod, 
Art  thou  unmoved  by  the  cry  of  his  anguish  ? 

Dost  thou  not  hear  it,  Omnipotent  God? 
Didst  thou  not  fashion  him  out  of  the  darkness, 

Moulding  him  even  when  hid  in  the  womb*? 
Not  of  his  seeking  the  life  that  thou  gavest, 

Burdened  with  sorrow  and  heavy  with  gloom  1 

Fettered  by  circumstance,  place,  and  position, 

Tempted  by  foes  from  without  and  within, 
Wrestling  with  Evil,  alone,  single-handed, 

After  long  conflict  he  yielded  to  sin, 
0  thou  Immaculate  !     Thou,  the  Unsinningt 

Thou  whose  own  being  is  spotless  and  pure, 
How  from  the  heights  of  thy*  sinless  perfection, 

Canst  judge  us  with  judgment,  just,  righteous, 
and  sure  ? 

Ah!  dare  I  question  thee,  THOU,  the  All-loving? 

"Lo  !  this  the  answer  we  find  in  thy  Word  : 
"  Sitting  serene  on  my  throne  in  the  heavens, 

Never  one  cry  floateth  past  me  unheard  ! 
0  ye  disconsolate,  heartsick,  and  erring, 

Tempted  and  languishing,  lost  and  undone, 
How  can  ye  question  the  love  that,  I  bear  ye 

When  out  of  its  fullness  I  gave  ye  MY  SON  ?  " 

Thou  who  didst  wander  in  lone  wildernesses  ! 

Thou  who  didst  -suffer  all  pain  and  all  loss  ! 
Thou  who  didst  moan  in  Oethsemane*  s  garden  ! 

Thou  who  didst  hang  on  the  terrible  Across  1 
Thou  who  wert  tempted  as  never  another,  — 

Thou  who  wert  man  but  yet  sinless  and  pur«,  — 
Out  of  the  depths  do  we  lift  up  our  voioes, 

Only  in  Thee  find  we  strength  to  endure  J 
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little  store  of  wealth  have  I; 

Kot  a  rood  of  land  I  own  ; 
Nor  a  mansion  fair  and  high 

Built  of  towers  of  fretted  stone. 
Stocks  nor  bonds.  »0r  title-deeds, 

Flocks  nor  herds  nave  I  to  show; 
"When  I  ride,  no  Arab  steeds 

Toss  for  me  their  manes  of  snow. 

I  hare  neither  pearls  nor  gold, 

Massive  plate,  nor  jewels  vare; 
Broidered  silks  of  worth  untold, 

Nor  rich  robes  a  queen  might  wear 
In  my  garden's  narrow  bound 

Flaunt  no  costly  tropic  blooms,. 
Ladening  all  the  air  around 

With  a  weight  of  rare  perfumes* 

Yet  to  an  immense  estate 

Am  I  heir  by  grace  of  God,  — 
Bicher,  grander  than  doth  wait 

Any  earthly  monarch's  nod. 
Heir  of  alt  the  Ages,  I  — 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  wrought, 
All  their  store  of  emprise  high, 

All  their  wealth  of  precious  tn  ought. 

Every  golden  deed  of  theirs* 

Sheds  its  lustre  on  my  way  ; 
All  their  labors,  all  their  prayers^ 

Sanctify  this  present  day  I 
Heir  of  all  that  they  have  earned 

By  their  passion  and  their  tears,  — 
Heir  of  all  that  they  have  learned 

Through  the  weary,  toiling  years  ! 

Heir  of  all  the  faith  sublime 

On  whose  wings  they  soared  to  heaven; 
Heir  of  every  hope  that  Time 

To  Earth's  fainting  sons  hath  given  t 
Aspirations  pure  and  high,  — 

Strength  to  dare  and  to  endure,— 
Heir  of  all  the  Ages,  I  — 

Lo  L  I  am  no  longer  poor  ! 


Once  I  said, 

Seeing  two  soft  starry  eyes 
Darkly  bright  as  midnight  skies,  — 
Eyes  prophetic  of  the  power 
Sure  to-  be  thy  woman's  dower, 
When  the  years  should  crown  thee  queen 
Of  the  realm  as-  yet  unseen,  — 
"  Some  time,,  sweet,  those  eyes  shall  Baake 
Lovers  mad  for  their  sweet  sake  t  M 

ii. 

Once  I  said, 

Seeing  tresses,  golden-brown, 
In  a  bright  shower  falling  down 
Over  neck  and  bosom  fair 
As  yon  sculptured  angel's  are,  — 
Odorous  tresses  drooping  low 
O'er  a  forehead  pure  as  snow,  — 
**  Some  time,  sweet,  in  thy  soft  hair 
Love  shall  set  a  shin-ing  snare  !  " 

in. 

Once  I  said, 

Seeing  lips  whose  crimson  hue 
Mocked  the  roses  wet  with  dew,  — 
Warm,  sweet  lips,  whose  breath  was  balm,  — 
Pure,  proud  lips,  serenely  calm,  —  - 


Tender  lipsT  whose  smilfEg  grace 
Lit  with  splendor  all  the  face, — 
*•  Sweet,  far  kiss  of  rbirie  some  ' 
Men  will  barter  souls  away  1  " 

IT. 

Idly  said! 

God  hath  tnken  care  of  all 
•     Joy  or  pain  that  might  befall! 
Lover's  lip  shall  never  thrill 
At  thy  kisses,  soft  and  still ; 
Lover's  heart  shall  never  break 
In  sore  anguish  for  thy  sake  ; 
Lover's  soul  for  thee  shall  know 
Nor  love's  rapture,  nor  its  woe  ; — 
All  is  said  I 

**MARY  CLEMMER   AMES, 

THE  daughter  of  Abram  Clemmer  and  ^otgaret 
Kniel,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Utica,  1$£  r  York. 
Her  father's  ancestry  was  of  a  FrG^.4*a  and  a 
German  stock,  while  her  mother  was  descended 
from  a  Celtic  family  of  the-  Isle  of  Man,  which, 
through  many  generations,  was  notable  for  its 
unworldliness>  devout  piety,  and  fondness  for 
books. 

Mary  Clemmer  as  a,  child  manifested  extreme 
sensibility,  a  ceaseless  attachment  to  her  friends, 
a  passion  for  books,  pictures,  and  music,  and  a 
love  for  nature  which  made  all  beautiful  objects 
living  beings.  And  as  early  as  six  years  of  age, 
she  was  known  to  have  sung  her  little  sister  to 
sleep  with  songs  of  her  own  making.  She  was 
married  in  extreme  youth  to  Rev.  Daniel  Ames, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  devoted  the  spare  mo- 
ments of  a  purely  domestic  life  to  literary 
studies. 


Mrs.  Ames  began  her  career  as  a  writer  by 
the  composition  of  many  poems,  and4  the  con- 
tribution of  occasional  letters  to  the  JJtica 
Herald,  and  the  Springfield  Republican.  In  1805, 
Victoire,  an  anonymous  novel,  was  published, 
a  larger  part  of  which  had  been  written  before 
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her  twenty-first  year.  It  was  a  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  the  text,  "  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  la 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  she  began  a  famous  series  of  letters 
from  the  National  Capital  to  the  New  York  In- 
dependent, under  the  titte  of  "  A  "Woman's  Let- 
ters from  Washington.'7  These  exhibited  a 
keen  perception  of  character,  a  clear  analysis  of 
public  men  and  measures,  and  a  strict  -devotion 
to  truth.  In  1870,  the- exigencies  of  fortune  led 
her  to  adopt  journalism  as  a  profession.  She 
entered  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Independent 
and  the  Brooklyn  Union,  binding  herself  by 
written  contracts  to  furnish  an  article  every 
week-day  for  three  years.  This  onerous  en- 
gagement she  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Her  second  novel,  Eirene;  or,  A  Woman's 
Right,  a  plea  for  the  womanliness  of  woman, 
and  an  argument,  couched  in  scenes  of  social 
life,  for  her  right  to  make  the  freest  use  of  her 
intellectual  powers,  appeared  in  1870.  It  was 
followed  three  years  later  by  her  Memorial  of 
Alice  and  Phc&be  Gary.  This  worthy  tribute  of 
affection  to  the  lives" of  these  two  estimable  sis- 
ters, was  written  at  the  request  of  their  execu- 
tors. Its  author  was  admirably  qualified  for 
the  task  by  her  personal  intimacy  with  those 
lady  poets,  as  she  had  resided  at  several  periods 
in  their  cultured  home  in  New  York  city.  She 
has  since  edited  two  posthumous  volumes  of 
their  poems  for  publication,  1873-4. 

The  poems  and  letters  of  Mrs.  Ames,  which 
cover  ten  years  of  emotion,  thought,  and  labor, 
have  not  yet  been  m&d-e  the  basis  of  a  single 
volume.  To  quote  her  own  words:  "As  a 
worker,  my  impulse  and  purpose  is,  first,  to  fulfil 
every  obligation  of  my  personal  life ;  next,  to 
serve  rny  generation,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  by  meet- 
ing the  demand  of  every  hour.  To  do  these,  is 
more  than  I  <mn  do  perfectly,  without  making 
the  futile  attempt,  in  this  era -of  many  and 
vociferous  voices,  to  speak  to  posterity."  She 
Jias  lately  issued:  Ten  Fears  in  Washington* 
Sketches  of  Life  in  the  National  Capital^  and 
'Outlines  of  Men,  Women,  and  Things,  1873, 
and  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  novel 
bearing  on  a  vital  question  of  the  times,  entitled 
Ills  Tno  Wives. 

**MAKOARET  J.  PRESTON 
Is  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkin, 
an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  man  of  letters,  who  lived  from 
1790  to  1868.  He  was  the  founder  of  Lafayette 
College,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  was  President  of 
"Washington  College,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  till  suc- 
ceeded by  the  late  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 


Miss  Junkin  was  married  to  Col.  Preston,  of 
the  "Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  has  resided 
a  large  part  of  her  life  at  Lexington.  From 
childhood,  «he  lias  .made  the  pursuit  of  literature 
a  pleasure  and  pastime,  though  not  a  vo<jation, 


Her  first  printed  work  was  a  quiet,  purely-writ- 
ten volume  of  prose,  Sifaerwood,  a  BooTc  of 
Memories,  which  was  commended  as  an  expo- 
nent of  a  tine  -culture.  Ber  early  fugitive 
poems  are  to  be  chiefly  met  with  in  th<e  Southern 
journals  of  ante-war  times. 

Beec7icnbroo~k,  a  -story  in  verse  of  the  late 
struggle,  was  issued  in  Baltimore  in  18G5.  By 
its  tender  pathos  and  strong  Southern  sympa- 
thies, it  reached  an  eighth  edition  within  a  year, 
and  was  read  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf 
Among  its  pathetic  pieces  are  Slain  in  Battle, 
and  Stonewall  JacTcsori's  Grave. 

A  second  volume  of  Mrs.  Preston's  poems  ap- 
peared in  1870,  entitled  Old  Song  and  New; 
and  deservedly  won  high  praise  from  leading 
critics.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  charac- 
terized her  poetry  as  belonging  "  to  th-e  school 
of  Mrs.  Browning,"  and  stated:  uNo  American 
woman  has  evinced  a  truer  appreciation  of  what 
the  poet  owes  to  the  art  of  poetry,  and  the 
reader  will  not  find  on  the  three  hundred  pages 
of  this  volume,  one  careless  line  or  one  trivial 
thought.  There  is  great  variety  in  the -cunt  eats 
of  this  book.  From  the  most  unstudied  expres- 
sion of  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in  the  -exter- 
nal world,  and  to  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
ideal  or  historic  characters,  they  touch  the 
whole  circle  of  art."  This  book  contains  poems 
from  Hebrew  and  Greek  story,  as  well .  as  bal- 
lads and  verses  on  domestic  themes,  sonnets, 
and  religious  pieces. 

Mrs.  Preston,  upon  the  recent  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  "Wales,  wrote  a  poem,  Sandringham, 
which,  when  reprinted  ia  England,  -elicited  an. 
autograph  letter  of  thanks  from  th-e  Princess  of 
Wales.  A  number  of  art-poems  printed  in  the 
leading  magazines,  such  as  Victoria  Colonna  to 
Michael  Angel o,  and  Mon*  Lisa'-s  Picture,  have 
been  regarded  with  special  favor  by  readers  of 
high  culture.  Some  ballad-like  pieces,  illustra- 
tive of  the  teachings  of  the  old  legends  —  The 
Bishop's  Ban,  St.  Gregory's  Supper,  and  Doro- 
thea's Roses — and  ihrough  the  Pass,  a  tender 
monody  on  Matthew  F.  Maury,  have  had  a  wide 
popularity- 

**  RHODOPJ&'S  SANDAL  —  FROM  OLD  SONG  AND  NEW- 

Slant,  -arrowy  beams  from  sheath  of  H-elios  dropt, 
With  golden  lustre  tipped  the  willowy  marge 
Of  a  pellucid  -stream  that  slid 
Seaward  with  low,  recurrent  lapse, 
That  lulled  the  senses  like  a  JLydiuu  flute. 

The  lotus  bowed  above  the  tide  and  dreamed; 

The  broad-leaved  calamus  arose  and  fell 
As  on  a,  lover's  breast  die  head 
His  beating  heart  hath  rocked  to  sleep; 

And  all  the  -air  was  drowsed  with  tropic  calm.. 

•  Parting  Aside  the  willows,  coyly  came 
A  maiden,  —  stealing  on  with,  furtive  step 

And  shy,  quick-glancing  eyes  that  turned 

Hither  and  thither,  like  a  bird's, 
Who  fears  invasion  of  her  callow  brood. 

She   stood   -and    listened:     There,   — a  heron's 
plash,  — 

Overhead,  the  sunset  crooning  of  a  dove,  — 
The  shrill  cicala's  cry  —  the  purl 
Of  rushes  laughing  in  their  sleep  — 

Were  all  the  sounds  tliat  broke  the  solitude* 

Then,  unafraid,  she  loosed  her  sandals  ofl^ 
And  iiutig  her  fillet  on  a  pensile  bough  ; 
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And  from  her  -virgin  waist  unbound 
The  crimson  zone  of  broidery -work 
And  slipt  her  garments  from  her  crouching  form. 

Instant*  she  leaped,  chin-deep,  within  the  flood, 
"Waking  the  water-lilies  with  herplui.ge, 
And  scattering  sparkles  all  about, 
Until  her  clinging  hair  was  crowned 
With  jewels  bright  as  queenly  diadein. 

As  thus  she  sported,  careless  and  secure, 
An  eagle  sailing  from  his  eyried  height, 

—  (Her  fate  beneath   his   wings,)    swooped 
down, 

And. snatched  her  sandal  silver- webbed, 
And  bore  it  in  his  beak,  straight  up  the  blue. 

Across  bare,  yellow  sands  he  floated  high, 
And  poised  above  a  royal  city,  saw 

A  king  sit  on  his  judgment  seat ; 

And  in  his  bosom  dropt  the  prize, 
As  if  some  winge*d  thing  sought  shelter  there. 

Amazed,  the  king  from  out  his  mantle  drew 
The  delicate  sandal,  —  marvelling  much,  if  foot 
Of  zephyr  or  of  goddess  fair 
Was  fashioned  in  such  dainty  wise, 
As  never  yet  beseemed  a  mortal  maid's. 

"Now  search  the  land!"  —  the  monarch  cried 

amain ; 
**  Fly  east,  —  fly  west  and  south  and  north,  — nor 

stay 

Until  ye  find  the  foot  that  wore 

This  little  sandal  silver-webbed, 

And  lead  the  wearer  to  my  palace  gates/* 

Fast  sped  the  messengers,  — nor  sped  they  far: 
For  soon  they  found  the  silver  sandal's  mate. 
And  fitted  both  upon  the  feet 
That  were  like  Psyche's,  white  and  small 
As  only  formed  to  skim  Olympian  floors. 

They  drew  the  maiden  from  her  olive's  shade, 
And  in  the  simple  garments  that  she  wore, 
Led  her  all-blushing,  to  the  king, 
Who  smiling,  rnised  her  to  his  throne  : 
And  thus  Mr  RhodopS  became  a  queen. 

ON  THE   LEES. 

"  Twelve  years  ago  to-day :  —  how  short  it  seems! 
And  but  that  you  have  calendared  the  time 
Beyond  disproof,  I  should  affirm  it  less 
By  half  a  dozen,  since  that  English  June 
Gave  me  the  English  Margaret  for  my  wife. 
Do  you  remember  how  we  wrangled,  strove, 
Grew  angry  and  made  up  a  score  of  times, 
Ere  we  made  sure  the  memorable  day  — 
The  golden  pivot  upon  \vhich  should  turn 
Our  circling  future  ?  " 

"Ah,  —  so  like  a  man, 

To  question  my  remembrance  I     Woman's  heart 
Is  not  the  waxen  tablet  that  you  feign ; 
Love's  stylus  wears,  for  her,  a  diamond  point, 
And  smooth  the  plastic  surface  as  she  may, 
It  cuts  into  the  ivory  beneath, 
And  leaves  its  sharp,  incisive  characters 
Graven  there  for  ever.     Wiser  man,  you  see, 
Gives  Love  a  reed  to  write  with  :  there's  the  dif- 
ference.'* 

"  My  inconclusive,  sweet  philosopher ! 
Was  it  a  reed  I  wrote  with,  when  I  scored 
Down  in  my  scroJ  of  life,  that  Tenth  of  June  ?  " 

"  Nay,  — for  the  nonce,  I  lent  my  diamond  point: 
Or  rather,  I  insist  it  was  a  reed, 
But  that  the  tablet  being  a  woman's  heart, 
Love's  lightest  murk  became  indelible. 


—  Once  groove  your  name  upon  a  sapling's  rind, 
And  all  the  erasing  years  of  storm  and  shine 
Will  only  greaten  it,  until  the  scar 
Become  exaggerate  in  its  knotted  bole: 
And  even  so  .  .  ." 

"  I  do  accept  it,  Sweet ! 
But  memory  cannot  hold  a  mirror  up 
Clearer  to  you,  reflecting  fairly  back 
The  precious  nothings  of  that  bridal-morn 
Than  now  to  me.     How  well  I  can  recall, 
Each  sense  seemed  doubly  keen  :  how  full  I  heard 
A  lark's  song,  dropping  from  a  loftier  height 
Than  ever  before  ;  and  even  the  overmuch 
Oppressive  hawthorn-scents,  — and  how  I  saw 
The  bridal-favors  at  your  horses'  ears 
A  long  half  mile  off — " 

"  If  it  conies  to  that, 

I  know  the  moment  when  your  eye  first  caught 
Sight  of  our  carriages;  you  stopped  to  take 
The  hedge-rose  offered  by  the  cottage-girl — " 

"Yes!  —  with    the   *  fair   good-morrow,7   that   I 

thought 
So  fortunate  an  omen — " 

"  That  you  gave 

It  me  before  our  greeting,  — I  remember ! 
I  have  it  yet,  prest  'twixt  our  wedding  "cards, 
To  show  to  Madge,  when  she  is  old  enough: — ** 

"  And  I,  — you  know  the  box  of  sandal- wood 

That  holds  my  dear  dead  mother's  tress  of  hair, 

And  other  precious  things:  —  this  golden  key 

Here  on  my  chain  unlocks  it ;  —  Well,  beneath 

Those  packages  of  lavender'd  letters,  tied 

With  ribbon  fresh  a  dozen  years  ago, 

I  hide  with  jealous  care,  a  torn,  white  glove. 

Do  you  forget,  that  as  we  stood  together 

One  moment  in  the  porch  of  Thorncliffe  Church, 

Just  ere  we   walked  the   aisle, — you  strove  to 

draw 

Your  glove  with  tremulous  fingers  on  your  hand, 
And  rent  it  piteously  ?    A  pretty  passion 
It  was  to  watch  I " 

"0,  ay,  — I  see  Hall! 

You,  looking  down  in  your  seigneurial'  calxn, 
On  the  close-hooded  falcon  at  your  wrist, 
For  whom  the  jess  was  fastening  1 " 

—  "Mock  on  so  ! 

I  love  to  feel  the  flutter  of  your  wings 
Under  my  hand,  full  conscious  all  the  while, 
That  did  I  spread  it  wide  and  bid  you  fly, 
I  could  not  shake  you  from  your  chosen  perch. 
Yet  say,  —  the  truth  bears  thousand  repetitions. — 
Say  that  you  would  not,  were  the  power  vouch- 
safed, 

Stand  in  your  still  unclaimed  and  girlish  grace 
Free,  in  the  porch  of  Thorncliffe  Church  again." 

"So  would  not  I: — For  me  these  years  hare 

wrought 

To  their  full  round,all  woman's  experiences,  — 
Wifehood  most  blessed,  —  precious  motherhood : 
And  so  with  leave  to  choose,  I  would  not  be, 
From   queen  to   peasant,  aught   else  than  what 

I  am. 

And  yet  the  gift  of  gifts  is  youth  :  I  scarce 
Was  twenty  then  — " 

'*  And  twenty  cannot  be 

Full-sunned,  heart-savour'd,  mellow  as  thirty-two. 
For  youth's  acerbities  can  set  the  teeth 
At  times  on  edge,  — its  alternating  airs 
Of  gust  and  calm,  most  easy  to  be  borne 
By  lovers  in  patient  faith,  may  yet  become 
Siroccos  unto  husbands  ;  —  its  weak  gauge 
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Of  life  and  life's  significant  loveliness, 
Be  reconcilement  for  the  easy  loss 
Of  tendril  graces  that  climb  about  the  heart, 
And  smother  it  with  overfltish  of  bloom. 
Give  me  then,  summer  with  the  sheen  of  spring, — 
The  tropic  fruit,  inclusive  of  the  flower,  — 
Noon  with  the  dew  still  on  it,  —  progressive  years, 
With  childhood's  zest,  —  an't  please  you,  thirty- 
two! 

"  But  see,  —  the  veil  of  woven  gold  pales  off 
The  sunset  hills  ;  and  now  before  our  Madge 
Comes  clamoring  for  her  nightly  cradle-song, 
Or  Harry  with  his  tangled  paradigms 
Beseeches  furtherance  with  amot  —  amare,  — 
Let  loose  your  fingers  on  the  ivory  keys, 
And  sing  the  snatch  I  scribbled  you  yesterday." 

"Fill  the  jewel-crusted  beaker 

From  the  earliest  vine  ; 
Gather  grapes,  ambrosia-fruited, 
And  express  their  wine  : 

"  Honey'd,  lucent,  amber-tinted  j 

—  Could  old  Massic  shine 
With  a  foam  whose  beaded  opals 
Sunnier  globes  enshrine  ? . 

"  When  did  ivy-crown'd  Bacchante* 

Warmer  clusters  twine 
Round  a  Ganymedian  chalice  ? 
Yet  these  lips  of  mine 

"  Sometimes  crave  a  racier  vintage,  — 

Sometimes  dare  to  pine 
For  that  wondrous,  witching  essence, 
Orient  muscadine,  — 

"Balmed  with  immemorial  richness, 

Like  a  royal  line,  — 
Such  as  slumbrous  decades  ripen 
Through  their  long  decline. 

"Hence  then,  young  love's  pearl-rimm'd 

flagon ! 

Keep  the  pale-flushed  wine  ; 
Earth  it,  till  its  juices  fruiten  — 
Till  the  lees  refine;  — 

"Till  each  tinge  of  harshness  mellows,  — 

Till  all  sweets  combine 
To  prepare  a  draught  quinteasent, 
Rapturous,  pure,  divine!" 


Of  all  the  tender  guards  that  Jesus  drew 
About  our  frail  humanity,  to  stay 
The  pressure  and  the  jostle  that  alway 

Are  ready  to  disturb,  whate'er  we  do, 

And    mar    the    work    our    hands   would    carry 

through,  — 
None,  more  than  this,  environs  us  each  day 

With  kindly  wardenship;  — "  Therefore,  I  say, 
Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."     Yet  we  pay 
The  wisdom  scanty  heed,  and  impotent 
To  bear  the  burden  of  the  imperious  Now, 

Assume  the  future's  exigence  unsent. 

God  grants  no  overplus  of  power :  'T  is  shed 

Like  morning  manna:  Yet  we  dare  to  bow 

And  ask,  —  "  Give  us  to-day  our  morrow's  bread !" 

**  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

CHAKLES  DUDLEY  WAKNER,  the  author  of  some 
recent  volumes  of  sketches  marked  by  great 
geniality,  by  careful  observation  of  social  man- 
ners, and  by  a  humor  alternately  fresh  and 
quaint,  delicate  and  pungent,  was  born  Septem- 
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ber  12,  1829,  in  the  rugged  town  of  Plainfield, 
Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts.  He  lost  his 
father — a  farmer  and  a  man  of  considerable 
culture  —  at  the  age  of  five,  and  from  that  time 
until  he  was  thirteen,  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  scanty  training  of  a  district 
school  at  Charlemont,  near  his  native  place.  He 
bad  access,  in  his  earlier  boyhood,  to  few  books 
of  a  character  more  enlivening  and  edifying 


than  the  ponderous  biblical  commentary,  the 
half-dozen  biographies  of  eminent  and  austere 
divines,  and  the  shelf  or  two  of  inflexibly  Cal- 
vinistic  treatises,  which  formed,  until  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  whole  library  of 
so  many  remote  New  England  households.  In 
1842  he  removed,  with  his  mother,  to  Cazenovia, 
in  central  New  York.  At  that  place  better  op- 
portunities for  an  education  were  open  to  Mm, 
and  he  attended,  for  several  terms,  the  Oneida 
Conference  Seminary.  During  these  school 
years  he  supplemented  his  classical  studies  by 
a  zealous  and  extended  reading  of  English 
authors,  and  acquired  a  maturity  of  literary 
taste  which  afterward  gave  him  distinction  at 
college.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1851,  writing  the  successful 
English  prize  essay  of  that  year. 

While  still  an  undergraduate  he  contributed 
articles  to  the  JfmcTcerlocker,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  to  the  first  series  of  Putnam's  Magazine. 
He  also  prepared  in  1853,  for  a  publication-house 
at  Cazenovia,  the  Booh  of  Eloquence^  a  minor 
compilation  of  the  "  Elegant  Extracts "  sort, 
which  not  only  evinced  his  familiarity  with 
English  and  American  literature,  but  displayed 
a  critical  and  appreciative  judgment.  Soon 
afterward 'lie  went  to  the  "West,  his  mind  filled 
with  literary  plans,  among  them  a  projected 
monthly  at  Detroit,  which  miscarried  by  reason 
of  the  unexpected  failure  of  the  publisher. 
Forced  to  abandon  for  a  while  the  path  of 
letters,  he  joined  a  surveying  party  on  the 
Missouri  frontier,  and  during  the  year  1853-4 
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became  familiar  with  the  varied  phases  of  bor- 
der life.  He  then  returned  to  the  East,  de- 
voted some  months  in  New  York  to  literary 
investigation  at  the  Astor  library,  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Philadelphia  in  1856,  receiving  the 
diploma  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Warner  practiced  his  profession  at  Chicago 
"until  the  spring  of  1860,  when  he  became  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Press,  an  evening  newspaper 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  of  which,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  in  the  following  year,  he 
assumed  the  chief  control.  Under  his  manage- 
ment it  speedily  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
its  sagacious  comments  on  political  matters,  but 
particularly  for  its  literary  and  critical  articles 
—  a  reputation  since  transferred  to  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  one  of  the  oldest  of  New  England 
journals,  with  which  the  Press  was  consolidated 
in  January,  1867.  His  letters  to  the  Courant — 
of  which  he  is  part  proprietor — from  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Adirondacks,  during  his 
summer  vacations,  as  well  as  from  Europe, 
where  he  passed  fourteen  months  in  1868-9, 
were  widely  copied,  and  displayed  the  same 
comic  humor  and  sportive  satire  which  has 
since  become  familiar  to  a  larger  circle  of 
readers. 

He  was  married  in  1856  to  Susan  S.,  daughter 
of  William  Elliot  Lee  of  New  York,  and  resides 
in  a  pleasant  suburban  home  at  Hartford.  He 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  literary  weeklies  of  the  day,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  treatment  of  some 
questions  of  social  science  in  Connecticut,  such 
as  those  connected  with!  advanced  education 
and  prison  reform.  His  occasional  addresses 
have  been  mostly  pleas  for  a  higher  individual 
and  national  culture,  for  an  enlargement  of  our 
collegiate  courses,  and  for  an  improvement  of 
our  collegiate  methods.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  them  are  those  delivered  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1864,  before  the  convention  of  the  Psi" 
Upsilon  fraternity,  on  u  Individual  Character  in 
the  State;"  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1871,  on 
"  Higher  Education ;"  and  again  at  Hamilton 
College  in  1872,  on  "What  is  your  culture  to 
me?" 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1870,  Mr.  Warner 
wrote  for  the  Oourant  a  series  of  weekly  sketches, 
lightly  and  humorously  depicting  the  experiences 
of  an  amateur  gardener,  with  which  were  in- 
geniously interwoven  caustic  hits  at  some  of 
the  foibles  of  social  and  political  life.    These 
sketches  were  directly  afterwards  published, 
with  a  prefatory  note  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  under  the  title  of  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.    The  amusing  descriptions  of  domestic 
incidents  in  this  volume,  its  droll  glimpses  of 
the  woes  and  delights  of  the  horticulturist,  and 
the  freshness  of  color  with  which  it  invests  the 
most  commonplace  topics,  gave  it  an  immediate 
popularity  with  the  American  public,  and  led  to 
its  speedy  republication,  by  two  different  houses, 
in  England.     It  was  followed,  in  1872,  by  Satin- 
terings,  reminiscences  of  the  author's  European 
trip,  portions  of  which  had  previously  appeared 
in  the  Oourant  and  in  the  Old  and  New  of  Bos- 
ton,  They  are  the  sauntering  notes  of  an  atten- 


tive, cultivated  traveller,  made  principally  in 
the  picturesque  cities  of  the  Low  Countries, 
among  the  Alps,  at  Munich  and  in  Italy,  in 
which  especially  the  incidents  of  a  winter's 
sojourn  in  the  midst  of  the  orange  groves,  the 
sunshine  and  the  poetical  associations  of  Sor- 
rento, are  portrayed  with  vivacity  and  vividness, 
and  with  all  the  writer's  wonted  pleasantry. 

Mr.  Warner's  latest  production  is  Backlog 
Studies,  a  collection  of  essays  of  the  highest 
class,  a  part  of  which  were  first  published  in 
Scribner^s  Monthly,  and  which,  while  retaining 
some  of  his  earlier  peculiarities  of  manner, 
evince  a  notable  growth  in  vigor  of  expression 
and  thought.  The  style  exhibits  greater  ease 
and  care,  the  purity  and  clearness  of  diction 
often  recalling  the  best  school  of  English  essay- 
ists, while  the  subjects  extend  over  a  wider 
range  and  are  treated  in  a  higher  speculative 
spirit  than  in  either  of  his  previous  volumes. 
The  book  is  a  panegyric  of.  the  kindly  influences 
clustering  around  the  old-time,  open  hearth-fire, 
"before  which  the  author  seats  himself  and  about 
which  he  groups  his  characters —  the  whole  fire- 
side circle  discussing  current  social  topics  in  a 
vein  both  of  humor  and  good  humor,  inspired 
by  the  cheerful  blaze,  the  lively  crackling  of 
the  faggots  and  the  fervid  glow  of  the  embers. 
The  opinions  expressed,  always,  however,  with- 
out any  trace  of  subserviency,  show  that  their 
author  belongs  in  the  advanced  ranks  of  Ameri- 
can thinkers.* 

**  MORAL  QUALITIES  OP  VEGETABLES  —  FROM  II Y 
SUMMER  IK  A  GARDEN. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  moral 
qualities  of  vegetables,  arid  contemplate  forming  a 
science  which  shall  rank  T>  ith  comparative  anat- 
omy and  comparative  philology,  —  the  science  of 
comparative  vegetable  morality.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  protoplasm.  And,  if  life-mnttcr  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in.  all  forms  of  life,  I  purpose  to 
begin  early,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  plants 
for  which  I  am  responsible.  I  will  not  associate 
with  any  vegetable  which  is  disreputable,  or  has 
not  some  quality  that  can  contribute  to  my  moral 
growth.  I  do  not  care  to  be  seen  much  with  the 
squashes  or  the  dead-beats.  Fortunately  I  can 
cut  down  any  sorts  I  do  not  like  with  the  hoe, 
and,  probably,  commit  no  more  sin,  in  so  doing, 
than  the  Christians  did  in  hewing  down  the  Jews 
in  the  middle  ages. 

This  matter  of  vegetable  rank  has  not  been  at 
all  studied  as  it  should  be.  Why  do  we  respect 
some  vegetables,  and  despise  others,  when  all  of 
them  come  to  an  equal  honor  or  ignominy  on  the 
table  ?  The  bean  is  a  graceful,  confiding,  en- 

*Professor  TVillard  Fiske,  to  whose  scholarly  pen  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  above  article,  is  a  native  of  Jfillisburgh,  New- 
York,  where  he  WHS  born  of  Now  England  parents,  November 
11,  1832.  He  studied  at  Hamilton  College,  whence  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Upsal,  Sweden,  where,  and  at  Copenhagen, 
he  spent  some  yeai*s  in  the  study  of  Icelandic  and  the  other 
Scandinavian  languages.  On  his  return  in  1863,  he  waa,  dining 
six  years,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Astor  library.  He  edited 
the  Chess  Monthly  at  New  York  from  ]857  to  1800,  and  in  1859 
the  Book  of  the  American  Chess  Congress,  In  1862  he  was 
temporarily  connected  with  the  United  States  legation  at 
Vienna,  under  Minister  Motley.  lie  was  general  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  Daily  Journal  in  1865-6,  and  of  tho  Hartford  Daily 
Courant  in  1867.  He  visited  Italy  and  the  Kast  in  1868,  and 
was  elected  the  same  year  professor  of  North-European  lan- 
guages and  librarian  in  Cornell  University,  which  positions 
he  still  holds.  He  has  written  many  articles  for  the  New 
American  Cyclopaedia,  beside  contributions  to  various  peri- 
odicals in  this  country,  Sweden,  and  Germany- 
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gaging  vine ;  but  you  never  can  put  beans  into 
poetry,  nor  into  the  highest  sort  of  prose.  There 
is  no  dignity  in  the  bean.  Corn,  which,  in  my 

farden,  grows  alongside  the  bean,  and,  so  far  as 
can  see,  with  no  affectation  of  superiority,  is, 
however,  the  cbild  of  song.  It  waves  in  all  liter- 
ature. But  mix  it  with  beans,  and.  its  high  tone 
is  gone.  Succotash  is  vulgar.  It  is  the  bean  in 
it.  The  bean  is  a  vulgar  vegetable,  without  cul- 
ture, or  any  flavor  of  high  society  among  vegeta- 
bles. Then  there  is  the  cool  cucumber,  like  so 
many  people,  —  good  for  nothing  when  it  is  ripe 
and  the  wildness  has  gone  out-  of  it.  How  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  the  melon,  which  grows  upon 
a  similar  vine,  is  of  a  like  watery  consistency, 
but  is  not  half  so  valuable  !  The  cucumber  is  a 
sort  of  low  comedian  in  a  company  \vhere  the 
melon  is  a  minor  gentleman.  I  might  also  con- 
trast the  celery  with  the  potato.  The  associations 
are  as  opposite  as  the  dining-room  of  the  duchess 
and  the  cabin  of  the  peasant.  I  admire  the 
potato,  both  in  vine  and  blossom ;  but  it  is  not 
aristocratic.  I  began  digging  my  potatoes,  by 
the  way,  about  the  4th  of  July ;  and  I  fancy  I 
have  discovered  the  right  way  to  do  it.'  I  treat 
the  potato  just  as  I  would  a  cow.  I  do  not  pull 
them  up,  and  shake  them  ;  but  I  dig  carefully 
at  the  side  of  the  hill,  remove  the  fruit  which 
is  grown,  leaving  the  vine  undisturbed  :  and  my 
theory  is,  that  it  will  go  on  bearing,  and  submit- 
ting to  my  exactions,  until  the  frost  cuts  it  down. 
It  is  a  game  that  one  would  not  undertake  with  a 
vegetable  of  tone. 

The  lettuce  is  to  me  a  most  interesting  study. 
Lettuce  is  like  conversation:  it  must  be  fresh  and 
crisp,  so  sparkling,  that  you  scarcely  notice  the 
bitter  in  it.  Lettuce,  like  most  talkers,  is,  how- 
ever, apt  to  run  rapidly  to  seed.  Blessed  is  that 
sort  which  comes  to  a  head,  and  so  remains,  like  a 
few  people  I  know  ;  growing  more  solid  and  sat- 
isfactory and  tender  at  the  same  time,  and  whiter 
at  the  centre,  and  crisp  in  their  maturity.  Let- 
tuce, like  conversation,  requires  a  good  deal  of 
oil,  to  avoid  friction,  and  keep  the  company 
smooth  ;  a  pinch  of  attic  salt;  a  dash  of  pepper; 
a  quantity  of  mustard  and  vinegar,  by  nil  means, 
but  so  mixed  that  you  will  notice  no  sharp  con- 
trasts; and  a  trifle  of  sugar.  You  can  put  any 
thing,  and  the  more  things  the  better,  into  salad,  as 
into  a  conversation  ;  but  every  thing  depends  upon, 
the  skill  of  mixing.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  best 
society  when  I  am  with  lettuce.  It  is  in  the  se- 
lect circle  of  vegetables.  The  tomato  appears 
well  on  the  table ;  but  you  do  not  want  to  ask  its 
origin.  It  is  a  mostagreoablejfltfrwww.  Of  course, 
I  have  said  nothing  about  the  berries.  They  live 
in  another  and  more  ideal  region  ;  except,  per- 
haps, the  currant.  Here  we  see,  that,  even 
among  berries,  there  are  degrees  of  breeding. 
The  currant  is  well  enough,  clear  as  truth,  and 
exquisite  in  color;  but  I  ask  you  to  notice  how 
far  it  is  from  the  exclusive  hauteur  of  the  aristo- 
cratic strawberry,  arid  the  native  refinement  of 
the  quietly  elegant  raspberry. 

I  do  not  know  that  chemistry,  searching  for 
protoplasm,  is  able  to  discover  the  tendency  of 
vegetables.  It  can  only  be  found  out  by  out- 
ward observation.  I  confess  that  I  am  suspicious 
of  the  bean,  for  instance.  There  are  signs  in  it 
of  an  unregulated  life.  I  put  up  the  most  at- 
tractive sort  of  poles  for  my  Limas.  They  stand 
high  and  straight,  like  church-spires,  in  my  theo- 
logical garden,  -r- lifted  up;  and  some  of  them 
have  even  budded,  like  Aaron's  rod.  No  church- 


steeple  in  a  New  England  village  was  ever  better 
fitted  to  draw  to  it  the  rising  generation  on  Sun- 
day, than  those  poles  to  lift  up  my  beans  towards 
heaven.  Some  of  them  did  run.  up  the  sticks 
seven  feet,  and  then  straggled  off  into  the  air  in 
a  wanton  manner;  but  more  than  half  of  them 
went  gallivanting  off  to  the  neighboring  grape- 
trellis,  and  wound  their  tendrils  with  the  tendrils 
of  the  grape,  with  a  disregard  of  the  proprieties 
of  life  which  is  a  satire  upon  human  nature. 
And  the  grape  is  morally  no  better.  I  think  the 
ancients,  who  were  not  troubled  with  the  recon- 
dite mystery  of  protoplasm,  were  right  in  the 
mythic  union  of  Bacchus  and  Yenus. 

Talk  about  the  Darwinian  theory  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  principle  of  natural  selection!  I 
should  like  to  see  a  garden  let  to  run  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  If  I  had  left  my  vegetables  and 
weeds  to  a  free  fight,  in  which  the  strongest  spe- 
cimens only  should  come  to  maturity,  and  the 
weaker  go  to  the  wall,  I  can  clearly  see  that  I 
should  have  had  a  pretty  mess  of  it.  Jt  would 
have  been  a  scene  of  passion  and  license  and  bru- 
tality. The  "pusley"  would  have  strangled  the 
strawberry ;  the  upright  corn,  which  lias  now 
ears  to  hear  the  guilty  beating  of  the  hearts  of  the 
children  who  steal  the  raspberries,  would  have 
been  dragged  to  the  earth  by  the  wandering  bean ; 
the  snake-grass  would  have  left  no  place  for  the 
potatoes  under  ground;  .and  the  tomatoes  would 
have  been  swamped  by  the  lusty  weeds.  TVith  a 
firm  hand,  I  have  had  to  make  my  own  "natural 
selection."  Nothing  will  so  well  bear  watching 
as  a  garden,  except  a  family  of  children  next 
door.  Their  power  of  selection  beats  mine.  If 
they  .could  read  half  as  well  as  they  can.  steal  a 
while  away,  I  should  put  up  a  notice,  "  Children, 
beware!  There  is  Protoplasm  here.13  But  I  sup- 
pose it  would  have  no  effect.  I  believe  that  they 
would  eat  protoplasm  as  quick  as  any  thing  else, 
ripe  or  green.  I  wonder  if  this  is  going  to  be  a 
cholera-year.  Considerable  cholera  is  the  only 
thing  that  would  let  my  apples  and  pears  ripen. 
Of  course  I  do  not  care  for  the  fruit ;  but  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  letting  so 
much  "life-matter,"  full  of  crude  arid  even, 
wicked  vegetable-human  tendencies,  pass  into  the 
composition  of  the  neighbors'  children,  some  of 
whom  may  be  as  immortal  as  snake-grass.  There 
ought  to  be  a  pxiblic  meeting  about  this,  and  reso- 
lutions, and  perhaps  a  clam-bake.  At  least,  it 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  catechism,  and  put  in 
strong. 

**  WORKING  BY  THE  HOUIl  —  FROM  MT  SUMMEIt  IJT  A 
GARDEN. 

And,  speaking  of  the  philosophical  temper, 
there  is  no  class  of  men  whose  society  is  more  to 
be  desired  for  this  quality  than  that  of  plumbers. 
They  are  the  most  agreeable  men  I  know;  and 
the  boys  in  the  business  begin  to  be  agreeable 
very  early.  I  suspect  the  secret  of  it  is,  that 
they  are  agreeable  by  the  hour.  In  the  dryest 
days,  rny  fountain  became  disabled:  the  pipe  was 
stopped  up.  A  couple  of  plumbers,  with  the  im- 
plements of  their  craft,  came  out  to  view  the  sit- 
uation. There  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  about  where  the  stoppage  was.  I  found 
the  plumbers  perfectly  willing  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  it,  —  talk  by  the  hour.  Some  of  their 
guesses  and  remarks  were  exceedingly  ingenious ; 
and  their  general  observations  on  other  subjects 
were  excellent  in  their  way,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  better  if  they  had  been  made  by  the 
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job.  The  work  dragged  a  little,  —  as  it  is  apt  to 
do  by  the  hour.  The  plumbers  had  occasion  to 
make  me  several  visits.  Sometimes  they  would 
find,  upon  arrival,  that  they  had  forgotten  some 
indispensable  tool;  and  one  would  go  back  to  the 
shop,  a  mile  and  a  half,  after  it;  and  his  comrade 
would  await  his  return  with  the  most  exemplary 
patience,  and  sit  down  and  talk,  —  always  by  the 
hour,  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  a  habit  to  have 
something  wanted  at  the  shop.  They  seemed  to 
me  very  good  workmen,  and  always  willing  to 
stop  and  talk  about  the  job,  or  any  thing  else, 
when.  I  went  near  them.  Nor  had  they  any  of 
that  impetuous  hurry  that  is  said  to  be  the  bane 
of  our  American  civilization.  To  their  credit  be 
it  said,  that  I  never  observed  any  thing  of  it  in 
them.  They  can  afford  to  wait.  Two  of  them 
will  sometimes  wait  nearly  half  a  day  while  a 
comrade  goes  for  a  tool.  They  are  patient  and 
philosophical.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  such 
men.  One  only  wishes  there  was  some  work  he 
could  dot  for  them  by  the  hour.  There  ought  to 
be  reciprocity.  I  think  they  have  very  nearly 
solved  the  problem  of  life:  it  is  to  work  for  other 
people,  never  for  yourself,  and  get  your  pay  by 
the  hour.  You  then  3iave  no  anxiety,  and  little 
work.  If  you  do  things  by  the  job,  you  are  per- 
petually driven  :  the  hours  are  scourges.  If  you 
work  by  the  hour,  you  gently  sail  on  the  stream 
of  Time,  which  is  always  bearing  you  on  to  the 
haven  of  Fay,  whether  you  make  any  effort  or 
not.  Working  by  the  hour  tends  to  make  one 
moral.  A  plumber  working  by  the  job,  trying  to 
unscrew  a  rusty,  refractory  nut,  in  a  cramped 
position,  where  -the  tongs  continually  slipped  off, 
•would  swear;  but  I  never  heard  one  of  them 
swear,  or  exhibit  the  least  impatience  at  such  a 
vexation,  working  by  the  hour.  Nothing  can 
move  a  man  who  is  paid  by  the  hour.  How 
sweet  the  flight  of  time  seems  to  his  calm  mind  ! 


PRICE  OF  ORANGES  —  FROM  SAUNTERINGS. 

If  ever  a  Northern  wanderer  could  be  suddenly 
transported  to  look  down  upon  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento, he  would  not  doubt  that  he  saw  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides.  The  orange-trees  cannot  well 
be  fuller:  their  branches  bond  with  the  weight 
of  fruit.  With  the  almond-trees  in  full  flower, 
and  with  the  silver  sheen  of  the  olive  leaves,  the 
oranges  are  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 
As  I  walk  in  these  sunken  roads,  and  between 
these  high  walls,  the  orange  boughs  everywhere 
hang  over;  and,  through  the  open  gates  of  villas, 
I  look  down  alleys  of  golden  glimmer,  roses  and 
geraniums  by  the  walk,  and  the  fruit  above,  — 
gardens  of  enchantment,  with  never  a  dragon, 
that  I  can  see,  to  guard  them. 

All  the  highways  and  the  byways,  the  streets 
and  lanes,  wherever  I  go,  from  the  sea  to  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  are  strewn  with  orange-peel;  so  that 
one,  looking  above  and  below,  comes  back  from  a 
walk  with  a  golden  dazzle  in  his  eyes,  —  a  sense 
that  yellow  is  the  prevailing  color.  Perhaps  the 
kerchiefs  of  the  dark-skinned  girls  and  women, 
which  take  that  tone,  help  the  impression.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  orange-eaters.  The  high  walls 
show  that  the  gardens  are  protected  with  great 
care  ;  yet  the  fruit  seems  to  be  as  free  as  apples 
are  in  a  remote  New  England  town,  about  cider- 
time. 

•I  have  been  trying,  ever  since  I  have  been  here, 
to  ascertain,  the  prices  of  oranges  ;  not  for  pur- 
poses of  exportation,  nor  yet  for  the  personal  im- 
portation that  I  daily  practice,  but  in  order  to 


give  an  American  basis  of  fact  to  these  idle 
chapters.  In  all  the  paths,  I  meet,  daily,  girls 
and  boys  bearing  on  their  heads  large  baskets  of 
the  fruit,  and  little  children  with  bags  and  bun- 
dles of  the  same,  as  large  as  they  can  stagger 
under  ;  and  I  understand  they  are  carrying  them 
to  the  packers,  who  ship  them  to  New  York,  or  to 
the  depots,  where  I  see  them  lying  in  yellow 
heaps,  and  where  men  and  women  are  cutting 
them  up,  and  removing  the  peel,  which  goes  to 
England  for  preserves.  I  am  told  that  these 
oranges  are  sold  fora  couple  of  francs  a  hundred. 
That  seems  to  me  so  dear  that  I  am  not  tempted 
into  any  speculation,  but  stroll  back  to  the  Tra- 
montane, in  the  gardens  of  which  I  find  better 
terms. 

The  only  trouble  is  to  find  a  sweet  free;  for 
the  Sorrento  oranges  are  usualjy  sour, in  Febru- 
ary; and' one  needs  to  be  a  good  judge  of  the 
fruit,  and  know  the  male  oranges  from,  the  female, 

—  though    which    it    is    that    is    the    sweeter    I 
can  never  remember  (and  should  not  dare  to  say, 
if  I   did,  in  the   present  state  of  feeling  on  the 
woman,   question),  —  or  be  might  as    well  eat  a 
lemon.     The  mercenary  aspect  of  my  query  does 
not  enter  in  here.     I  climb  into  a  tree,  and  reach 
out  to  the  end  of  the  branch  for  an  orange  that 
has  got  reddish  in  the  sun,  that  comes  off  easily 
and  is  heavy  ;  or  I  tickle  a  large  one  on  the  top 
bough  with  a  cane  or  pole;  and  if  it  drops  readily, 
and  has  a  fine  grain,  I  call  it  a  cheap  one.     I  can 
usually  tell  whether  they  are  good,  by  splitting 
them   open  and  eating  a  quarter.     The  Italians 
pare  their  oranges  as  we  do  apples ;  but  I  like  best 
to  open  them  first,  and  seethe  yellow  meat  in  the 
white  casket.     After  you  have  eaten  a  few  from 
one  tree,  you  can  usually  tell  whether  it  is  a  good 
tree;  but  there  is  nothing  certain  about  it,  —  ono 
bough   that   gets  the   sun    will    be    better  than, 
another  that  does  not,  and  one-half  of  an  orange 
will   fill  your  mouth  with  more  delicious  juices 
than  the  other  half. 

The  oranges  that  you  knock  off  with  your  stick, 
as  you  walk  along  the  lanes,  don't  cost  any  thing; 
but  they  are  always  sour,  as  I  think  the  gii'ls 
know  who  lean  over  the  wall,  and  look  on  with  a 
smile:  and  in  that,  they  are  more  sensible  than 
the  lively  dogs  which  bark  at  you  from  the  top, 
and  wake  all  the  neighborhood  with  their  clamor. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  oranges  have  j>.  market 
price ;  but  I  have  been  seeking  the  value  the 
gardeners  set  on  them  themselves.  As  I  walked 
towards  the  heights,  the  other  morning,  and 
passed  an  orchard,  the  gardener,  who  saw  my  in- 
effectual efforts,  with  a  very  long  cane,  to  reach, 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  came  down  to  me  with  a 
basketful  he  had  been  picking.  As  an  experiment 
on  the  price,  I  offered  him  a  two-centime  piece, 

—  which  is  a  sort  of  satire  on  the  very  name  of 
money, — when  he  desired  ine  to  help  myself  to 
as  many  oranges  as  I  liked.     He  wns  a  fine-look- 
ing fellow,  with  a  spick-span  new  red  Phrygian 
cap  ;  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  take  advantage  of 
his  generosity,  especially  as  his  oranges  were  not 
of  the  sweetest.     One  ought  never  to  abuse  gen- 
erosity. 

Another  experience  was  of  a  different  sort,  and 
illustrates  the  Italian  love  of  bargaining,  and 
their  notion  of  a  sliding  scale  of  prices.  One 
of  our  expeditions  to  the  hills  was  one  day  making 
its  long,  straggling  way  through  the  narrow  street 
of  a  little  village  of  the  Piano,  when  I  lingered, 
behind  my  companions,  attracted  by  a  band-cart 
with,  several  large  baskets  of  oranges.  The  cart 
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stood  untende,d  in   the   street ;   and   selecting  a 
large  orange,  wbich  would  measure  twelve  inches 
in  circumference,  I  turned  to  look  for  the  owner. 
After  some  time,  a  fellow  got  from  the  neighbor- 
ing  cobbler's  shop,  where  he  sat  with   his  lazy 
cronies,  listening  to  the  honest  gossip  of  the  fol- 
lower of  St.  Crispin,  and  sauntered  towards  me. 
"How  much  for  this?  "  I  ask. 
"One  franc,  signor,"  says  the  proprietor,  with 
a  polite  bow,  holding  up  one  finger. 

I  shake  my  head,  and  intimate  that  that  is  alto- 
gether too  much,  in  fact  preposterous. 

The  proprietor  is  very  indifferent,  and  shrugs 
his  shoulders  in  an  amiable  manner.  He  picks 
up  a  fair,  handsome  orange,  weighs  it  in  his 
hand,  and  holds  it  up  temptingly.  That  also  is 
one  franc. 

I  suggest  one  sou  as  a  fair  price,  a  suggestion 
which  he  only  receives  with  a  smile  of  slight  pity, 
and,  I  fancy,  a  little  disdain,  A  woman  joins  him, 
and  also  holds  up  this  and  that  gol|d-skinned  one 
for  my  admiration. 

As  I  stand,  sorting  over  the  fruit,  frying  to 
please  myself  with  size,  color,  and  texture,  a 
little  crowd  has  gathered  round;  and  I  see,  by  a 
glance,  that  all  the  occupations  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, including  loafing,  are  temporarily  suspended 
to  witness  the  trade.  The  interest  of  the  circle 
visibly  increases;  and  others  take  such  a  part  in 
the  transaction,  that  I  begin  to  doubt  if  the  first 
man  is,  after  all,  the  proprietor. 

At  length  I  select  two  oranges,  and  again  de- 
mand the  price.  There  is  a  little  consultation 
and  jabber,  when  I  am  told  that  I  can  have  both 
for  a  franc.  I,  in  turn,  sigh,  shrug  my  shoulders, 
and  put  down  the  oranges,  amid  a  chorus  of  ex- 
clamations over  my  graspingness.  My  offer  of 
two  sous  is  met  with  ridicule,  but  not  with  indif- 
ference. I  can  see  that  it  has  made  a  sensation. 
These  simple,  idle  children,  of  the  sun  begin  to 
show  a  little  excitement.  I  at  length  determine 
upon  a  bold  stroke,  and  resolve  to  show  myself 
the  Nanoleon  of  oranges,  or  to  meet  my  Waterloo. 
I  pick  out  four  of  the  largest  oranges  in  the  basket, 
while  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  me  intently,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  pull  out  a  piece  of  money.  It  is  a 
two-sous  piece.  I  offer  it  for  the  four  oranges. 

"No,  no,  no,  no,  signor  1  Ah,  signer I  ah,  sig- 
ner!" in  a  chorus  from  the  whole  crowd. 

I  have  struck  bottom  at  last,  and  perhaps  got 
somewhere  near  the  value;  and  nil  calmness  is 
gone.  Such  protestations,  such  indignation,  such  , 
sorrow,  I  have  never  seen  before  from  so  small  a 
cause.  It  cannot  be  thought  of;  it  is  mere  ruin  1 
I  am,  in  turn,  as  firm,  and  nearly  as  excited  in 
seeming.  I  hold  up  the  fruit  and  tender  the 
money. 

"No,  never,  never  1  The  signor  cannot  be  in 
earnest." 

Looking  round  me  for  a  moment,  and  assuming 
a  theatrical  manner,  befitting  the  gestures  of 
those  about  rne,  I  fling  the  fruit  down,  and,  with 
a  sublime  renunciation,  stalk  away. 

There  is  instantly  a  buzz  and  a  hum  that  rises 
almost  to  a  clamor,  I  have  not  proceeded  far, 
when  a  skinny  old  woman  runs  after  me,  and  begs 
me  to  return.  I  go  back,  and  the  crowd  parts  to 
receive  me. 

The  proprietor  has  a  new  proposition,  the  effect 
of  which  upon  me  is  intently  watched.  He  pro- 
poses to  give  me  five  big  oranges  for  four  sous.  I 
receive  it  with  utter  scorn,  and  a  laugh  of  de- 
rision. I  will  give  two  sous  for  the  original  four, 
and  not  a  centessimo  more.  That  I  solemnly  say, 


"  and  am  ready  to  depart.  Hesitation  and  renewed 
conference ;  but  at  last  the  proprietor  relents ; 
and,  with  the  look  of  one  who  is  ruined  for  life, 
and  who  yet  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  he 
hands  me  the  oranges.  Instantly  the  excitement 
is  dead,  the  crowd  disperses,  and  the  street  is  as 
quiet  as  ever;  when  I  walk  away,  bearing  my 
hard-won  treasures. 

A  little  while  after,  as  I  sat  upon  the.  outer  wall 
of  the  terrace  of  the  Camaldoli,  with  my  feet 
hanging  over,  these  same  oranges  were  taken 
from  my  pockets  by  Americans;  so  that  I  am 
prevented  from  making  any  moral  reflections  upon 
the  honesty  of  the  Italians. 

There  is  an  immense  garden  of  oranges  and 
lemons  at  the  village  of  Massa,  through  which 
travellers  are  shown  by  a  surly  fellow,  who  keeps 
watch  of  his  .trees,  and  has  a  bull-dog  lurking 
about  for  the  unwary.  I  hate  to  see  a  bull-dog 
in  a  fruit-orchard.  I  have  eaten  a  good  many 
oranges  there,  and  been  astonished  at  the  boughs 
of  immense  lemons  which  bend  the  trees  to  the 
ground.  I  took  occasion  to  measure  one  of  the 
lemons,  called  a  citron-lemon,  and  found  its  cir- 
cumference to  be  twenty-one  inches  one  way  by 
fifteen  inches  the  other,  —  about  as  big  as  a  rail- 
way conductor's  lantern.  These  lemons  are  not 
so  sour  as  the  fellow  who  shows  them:  he  is  a 
mercenary  dog,  and  his  prices  afford  me  no  clew 
to  the  just  value  of  oranges. 

I  like  better  to  go  to  a  little  garden  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Meta,  under  a  sunny  precipice  of  rocks, 
overhung  by  the  ruined  convent  of  Camaldoli.  I 
turn  up  a  narrow  lane,  arid  push  open  the  wooden 
door  in  the  garden  of  a  little  villa.  It  is  a  pretty 
garden;  and,  besides  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
on  the  terrace,  it  has  other  fruit-trees,  and  a 
scent  of  many  flowers.  My  friend,  the  gardener, 
is  sorting  oranges  from  one  basket  to  another,  on 
a  green  bank,  and  evidently  selling  the  fruit  to 
some  women,  who  are  putting  it  into  bags  to  carry 
away. 

When  he  sees  me  approach,  there  is  always  the 
same  pantomine.  I  propose  to  take  some  of  the 
fruit  he  is  sorting.  With  a  knowing  air,  and  an 
nppearance  of  great  mystery,  he  raises  Iris  left 
hand,  the  palm  towards  me,  as  one  says  hush. 
Having  despatched  his  business,  lie  takes  an 
empty  basket,  and  with  another  mysterious  nour- 
ish, desiring  me  to  remain  quiet,  he  goes  to  a 
storehouse  in  ,one  corner  of  the  garden,  and  re- 
turns with  a  load  of  immense  oiariges,  all  soaked 
with  the  sun,  ripe  and  fragrant,  arid  more  tempt- 
ing than  lumps  of  gold.  1  take  one,  and  ask  him 
if  it  is  sweet.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders,  raises 
his  hands,  and.  with  a  sidewise  sliakc  of  the  head, 
and  a  look  wbich  says,  How  can  you  be  so  faith- 
less ?  makes  me  ashamed  of  my  doubts. 

I  cut  the  thick  gkin,  which  easily  falls  apart 
and  discloses  the  luscious  quarters,  plump,  juicy, 
and  waiting  to  melt  in  the  mouth,  1  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  rich  pulp  in  its  soft  incusement, 
and  then  try  a  delicious  morsel.  I  nod.  My 
gardener  again  shrugs  his  shoulders,  with  a  slight 
smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, and  is  evidently  delighted  to  have  me  enjoy 
his  fruit.  I  fill  capacious  pockets  with  the 
choicest;  and,  if  I  have  friends  with  me,  they  do 
the  same.  I  give  our  silent  but  most  expressive 
entertainer  half  a  franc,  never  more ;  and  he 
always  seems  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  largesse. 
We  exhaust  his  basket,  and  he  proposes  to  get 
more. 

When  I  am  alone,  I  stroll  about  under  the 
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heavily-laden  trees,  and  pick  up  the  largest, 
where  they  lie  thickly  on  the  ground,  liking  to 
hold  them  in.  my  hand  and  feel  the  agreeable 
weight,  even  when  I  can  carry  away  no  more. 
The  gardener  neither  follows  nor  watches  me ; 
and  I  think  perhaps  knows,  and  is  not  stingy 
about  it,  that  more  valuable  to  me  than  the 
oranges  I  eat  or  take  away  are  those  on  the  trees 
among  the  shining  leaves.  And  perhaps  he 
opines  that  I  am  from  a  country  of  snow  and  ice, 
where  the  year  has  six  hostile  months,  and  that  I 
have  not  money  enough  to  ptiy  for  the  rich  pos- 
session of  the  eye,  tlie  picture  of  beauty  which  I 
take  with  me. 

**  THE  YANKEE  PHILOSOPHER — FROM  BACKLOG  STUDIES. 

A  popular  notion  akin  to  this,  that  the  world 
would  have  any  room  for  the  departed  if  they 
should  now  and  then  return-,  is  the  constant  re- 
gret that  people  will  not  learn  by  the  experience 
of  others,  that  one  generation  learns  little  from 
the  preceding,  and  that  youth  never  will  adopt 
the  experience  of  age.  But  if  experience  went  for 
anything,  we  should  all  come  to  a  stand-still ;  for 
there  is  nothing  so  discouraging  to  effort.  Dis- 
belief in  Ecelesiastes  is  the  main-spring  of  action. 
In  that  lies  the  freshness  and  the  interest  of  life, 
and  it  is  the  source  of  every  endeavor. 

If  the  boy  believed  that  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  "and  the  acquisition  of  power  were  what 
the  old  man  says  they  are,  the  world  would  very 
soon  be  stagnant.  If  he  believed  that  his  chances 
of  obtaining  either  were  as  poor  as  the  majority 
of  men  find  them  to  be,  ambition  would  die 
within  him.  It  is  because  be  rejects  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  that 
the  world  is  kept  in  the  topsy-turvy  conditon 
which  we  all  rejoice  in,  and  which  we  call 
progress. 

And  yet  I  confess  I  have  a  soft  place  in  my 
heart  for  that  rare  character  in  our  New  England 
life  who  is  content  with  the  world  as  he  finds  it, 
and  who  does  not  attempt  to  appropriate  any 
more  of  it  to  himself  than  be  absolutely  needs 
from  day  to  day.  He  knows  from  the  beginning 
that  the  world  could  get  on  without  him,  and  he 
has  never  had  any  anxiety  to  leave  an^  result 
behind  him,  any  legacy  for  the  world  to  quarrel 
over. 

He  is  really  an  exotic  in  our  New  England 
climate  and  society,  and  his  life  is  perpetually 
misunderstood  by  his  neighbors,  because  he 
shares  none  of  their  uneasiness  about  getting  on 
in  life.  He  is  even  called  lazy,  good-for-nothing, 
and  "shiftless,5'  —  the  final  stigma  that  we  put 
upon  a  person  who  has  learned  to  wait  without 
the  exhausting  process  of  laboring, 

I  made  his  acquaintance  last  summer  in  the 
country,  and  I  have  not  in  a  long  time  been  so 
well  pleased  with  any  of  our  species.  He  was 
a  man  past  middle  life,  with  a  large  family.  He 
had  always  been  from  boyhood  of  a  contented 
and  placid  mind,  slow  in  his  movements,  slow  in 
his  speech.  I  think  he  never  cherished  a  hard 
feeling  toward  anybody,  nor  envied  any  one.  least 
of  all  the  rich  and  prosperous,  about  whom  he 
liked  to  talk.  Indeed,  his  talk  was  a  good  deal 
about  wealth,  especially  ^  about  his  cousin  who 
had  been  down  South  and  "got  fore-handed" 
within  a  few  years.  He  was  genuinely  pleased 
at  his  relation's  good  luck,  and  pointed  him  out 
to  me  with  some  pride.  But  he  had  no  envy  of 
him,  and  he  evinced  no  desire  to  imitate  him.  I 
inferred  from  all  his  conversation  about  "piling 


it  up,"  (of  which  he  spoke  with  a  gleam  of  en- 
thusiasm in  his  pye,)  that  there  were  moments 
when  he  would  like  to  be  rich  himself;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  never  make  the  least  effort 
to  be  so,  and  I  doubt  if  he  could  even  overcome 
that  delicious  inertia  of  mind  and  body  called 
laziness,  sufficiently  to  inherit. 

Wealth  seemed  to  have  a  far  and  peculiar 
fascination  for  him,  and  I  suspect  he  was  a 
visionary  in  the  midst  of  his  poverty.  Yet  I 
suppose  he  had  hardly  the  personal  property 
which  the  law  exempts  from  execution.  He  had 
lived  in  a  great  many  towns,  moving  from  one 
to  another  with  his  growing  family,  by  easy 
stages,  and  was  always  the  poorest  man  in  the 
town,  and  lived  on  the  most  niggardly  of  its 
rocky  and  bramble-grown  farms,  the  productive- 
ness of  which  he  reduced  to  zero  in  a  couple  of 
seasons  by  his  careful  neglect  of  culture.  The 
fences  of  his  hired  domain  always  fell  into  ruins 
under  him,  perhaps  because  he  sat  upon  them  so 
much,  and  the  hovels  he  occupied  rotted  clown 
during  his  placid  residence  in  them.  He  moved 
from  desolation  to  desolation,  but  carried  always 
with  him  the  equal  mind  of  a  philosopher.  Not 
even  the  occasional  tart  remarks  of  his  wife, 
about  their  nomadic  life  and  his  serenity  in  the 
midst  of  discomfort,  could  ruffle  his  smooth 
spirit. 

He  was,  in  every  respect,  a  most  worthy  man, 
truthful,  honest  temperate,  and,  I  need. not  say, 
frugal;  and  he  had  no  bad  habits,  — perhaps  he 
never  had  energy  enough  to  acquire  any.  Nor 
did  he  lack  the  knack  of  the  Yankee  race.  He 
could  make  a  shoe,  or  build  a  house,  or  doctor  a 
cow;  but  it,  never  seemed  to  him,  in  this  brief 
existence,  worth  while  to  do  any  of  these  things. 
He  was  an  excellent  angler,  but  he  rarely  fished ; 
partly  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  days,  partly 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  bites,  but  prin- 
cipally because  the  trout  brooks  were  all  arranged 
lengthwise  and  ran  over  so  much  ground.  But 
no  man  liked  to  look  at  a  string  of  trout  better 
than  he  did,  and  he  was  willing  to  sit  down  in  a 
sunny  place  and  talk  about  trout  fishing  half  a 
day  at  a  time,  and  he  would  talk  pleasantly  and 
well  too,  though  his  wife  might  be  continually  in- 
terrupting him.  by  a  call  for  firewood. 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  his  own  idea  of  him- 
self if  I  did  not  add  that  he  was  most,  respect- 
ably connected,  and  that  he  had  a,  justifiable, 
though  feeble,  pride  in  his  family.  It 'helped  his 
self-respect,  which  no  ignoble  circumstances 
could  destroy.  He  was,  as  must  appear  by  this 
time,  a  most  intelligent  man,  and  he  was  a  well- 
informed  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  rend  the  weekly 
newspapers  when  he  could  get  them,  and  he  bad 
the  average  country  information  about  Beecher 
and  Greeley  and  the  Prussian  war,  (*« Napoleon 
is  gettin'  on  Jt,  ain't  he  ? ")  and  the  general  pros- 
pect of  the  election  campaigns.  Indeed,  he  was 
warmly,  or  rather  luke-warmly,  interested  in  pol- 
itics. He  liked  to  talk  about  the  inflated  cur- 
rency, and  it  seemed  plain  to  him  that  his  con- 
dition would  somehow  be  improved  if  we  could 
get  to  a  specie  basis.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  little 
troubled  by  the  national  debt;  it  seemed  to  press 
on  him.  somehow,  while  his  own  never  did.  He 
exhibited  more  animation  over  the  affairs  of  the 
government  than  he  did  over  his  own,  —  an  evi- 
dence at  once  of  his  disinterestedness  and  his 
patriotism.  He  had  been  an  old  abolitionist,  and 
was  strong  on  the  rights  of  free  labor,  though  he 
did  not  care  to  exercise  his  privilege  much.  Of 
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course  he  had  the  proper  contempt  for  the  poor 
whites  down  South.  I  never  saw  a  person  with 
more  correct  notions  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  that  churches  (being 
himself  a  member),  and  Sunday-schools,  and 
missionary  enterprises  should  go  on  ;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  believe  he  ever  opposed  anything  in  his 
life.  No  one  was  more  willing  to  vote  town  taxes 
and  road-repairs  and  school-houses  than  he.  If 
you  could  call  him  spirited  at  all  he  was  public- 
spirited. 

And  with  all  this  he  was  never  very  well  ;  he 
had,  from  boyhood,*  "  enjoyed  poor  health."  You 
would  say  he  was  not  a  man  who  would  ever 
catch  anything,  not  even  an  epidemic;  but  he 
was  a  person  whom  diseases  would  be  likely  to 
overtake,  even  the  slowest  of  slow  fevers.  And 
he  was  n't  a  man  to  shake  off  anything.  And 
yet  sickness  seemed  to  trouble  him  no  more  than 
poverty.  He  was  not  discontented  ;  he  never 
grumbled.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  rjelished  a 
"spell  of  sickness  "  in  haying-time. 

An  admirably  balanced  man,  who  accepts  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  evidently  lives  on  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  with 
less  envy,  or  more  cheerfulness,  or  so  contented, 
with  as  little  reason  for  being  so.  The  only  draw- 
back to  his  future  is  that  rest  beyond  the  grave 
will  not  be  much  change  for  him,  and  he  has  no 
works  to  follow  him. 


ROBERT  B.   ROOSEVELT. 

ME.  ROOSEVELT  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  Knick- 
erbocker family  of  New  York  city.  He  was 
born  August  7,  1829,  within  the  limits  of  the 
district  which  he  represented  in  the  Forty- 
Second  Congress,  1871-3.  He  was  educated 
for  the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  actively 
into  practice  in  1850,-  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  S.  W.  Roosevelt.  As  shooting  and 
fishing  formed  the  relaxation  of  his  leisure 
hours,  he  soon  began  to  notice  with  a  sports- 
man's eye  the  rapid  diminution  of  wild  birds 
and  fish,  with  the  consequent  injury  to  farmers 
by  the  increase  of  destructive  insects.  To  arrest 
this  decrease  in  an  important  article  of  natural 
food,  he  aided  in  uniting  the  various  clubs  of 
the  State  into  a  permanent  association,  that 
could  secure  the  passage  of  laws  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  game. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  literary  writings  have  included 
many  contributions  to  the  press  and  magazines. 
His  first  article  in  print  was  on  the  condition  of 
Poland  ;  it  appeared  in  the  Tribune,  and  intro- 
duced its  writer  to  the  friendship  of  Horace 
Greeley.  In  1862  he  published  his  first  book, 
The  Game  Fish  of  North  America,  with  an 
elaborate  article  on  fish  culture  —  an  art  till 
then  almost  unknown  in  America.  It  appeared 
with  merely  the  signature  of  his  middle  name, 
Barnwell.  Superior  Fishing,  a  companion  vol- 
ume, was  issued  in  1865,  and  next  year  followed 
The  Game  Birds  of  North  America.  These  works 
were  popular,  and  were  accepted  as  standards 
in  sportsmanship.  In  1867  a  Fishery  Commis- 
sion for  New  York  State  was  organized  at  his 
suggestion,  and  he  was  selected  a  member,  with 
Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  and  Mr.  Seth  Green,  the 
celebrated  pisciculturist,  as  colleagues.  Besides 
distributing  large  quantities  of  young  fry, 
hatched  artificially,  to  waters  which  had  been 


depleted,  this  commission  issued  a  number  of 
reports,  prepared  mainly  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
which  led  to  similar  efforts  in  other  States.  A 
condensed  statement  of  the  condition  of  pisci- 
culture in  America  was  prepared  by  him  in. 
1869  for  the  European  Statistical  Congress,  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Commissioner, 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles.  This  article  gave 
the  first  reliable  information  to  foreigners  of 
the  great  progress  recently  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  translated  into  the  European 
languages  by  order  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  actively  into  politics 
as  a  reformer  and  u"War  Democrat,"  to  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  also  served 
a  short  term  on  regimental  duty  near  Washing- 
ton. He"  helped  to  organize  the  Loyal  National 
League  of  New  York  city,  and  was  one  of  the 


founders  of  the  Union  League  Club.  He  also 
allied  himself  with  the  Citizens'  Association,  to 
reform  local  abuses  in  the  city  government,  and 
was  elected  its  secretary.  As  chairman  of  its 
executive^  committee,  he  aided  in  the  creation 
of  an  efficient  paid  fire  department,  an  able 
health  department,  and  in  instituting  various 
sanitary  reforms.  The  New  Y"ork  Citizen  be- 
came the  organ  of  the  Association  in  1866, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Col. 
Charles  G.  Halpine,  better  known  as  "Miles 
O'Reilly."  After  the  death  of  his  associate,  he 
merged  The  Round  Tdble  with  his  paper,  and 
conducted  the  consolidated  journal  till  the 
pressure  of  political  and  congressional  duties 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  editorial  chair  in 
1871.  Mr.  Roosevelt  throughout  his  public  life 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  the  ex- 
tortionate acts  of  the, "Tammany  Ring."  He 
delivered  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  "  Com- 
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mlttee  of  Seventy"  eminent  citizens  at  Cooper 
Institute,  September  4, 1871,  wherein  the  illegal 
acts  of  the  u  Ring  "  were  fully  exposed ;  and  of 
this  speech  250,000  copies  were  printed  for  dis- 
tribution. He  also  assumed  the  entire  charge 
of  the  immense  details  occurring  in  general 
elections  in  $Tew  York  city,  during  the  several 
political  campaigns  for  reform. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  G.  Halpine,  which 
was  sudden,  and  left  his  family  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Roosevelt  collected  and  edited 
on  their  behalf  an  edition  of  his  friend's  poems, 
paying  in  the  introduction  a  handsome  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Five  Acres  Too  Much  was  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1869.  It  was  a  humorous  satire 
on  a  class  of  agricultural  books  which  predicted 
a  fortune  to  any  one  who  would  hire  or  buy  a 
farm,  large  or  small.  He  has  also  written  a 
humorous  application  for  admission  to  the 
"Sorosis,"  a  club  of  the  leading  lady  writers  of 
New  York  city,  which  was  rejected,  with  the 
mild  answer,  "Principles,  not  men." 

**  CHARLES  G.  HALPINE, 
A  JOTJRNALIST  and  poet  of  fluency  and  versa- 
-  tility,  was  born  near  Oldcastle,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  in  November,  1829.  His  father, 
Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Halpine,  was  a  minister  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Evening  Mail.  Charles  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen.  He  entered  on  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more  con- 
genial profession  of  journalism,  beginning  on 
the  Irish  papers  and  subsequently  contributing 
for  several  years  to  the  London  press. 

Mr.  Halpme  chose  America  as  the  best  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  established 
himself  in  Boston,  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  Boston  Post.  The  Carpet  Bag,  a  short- 
lived though  brilliant  journal,  was  subsequently 
conducted  by  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Shillaber,  author 
of  the  quaint  sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  Dr. 
Shepley,  and  Charles  G-.  Halpine.  After  its 
failure,  the  latter  removed  to  New  York  and 
became  attached  to  the  editorial  corps  of  The 
Times,  as  well  as  a  part  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Leader.  He  made  the  latter  journal  a 
success  by  his  able  articles,  and  contributed 
also  to  most  of  the  papers  of  that  city,  writing 
with  facility  stories,  poems,  and  editorials  on 
the  varying  themes  of  the  day.  Indeed,  almost 
his  entire  writings  are  of  an  ephemeral  charac- 
ter, expressly  adapted  as  they  were  to  the  vivid 
excitement  of  the  moment.  In  1854,  he  issued 
a  volume  of  Lyrics  ly  the  Letter  ff,  a  portion 
of  which  was  reprinted  after  his  death. 

In  April,  1861,  he  gave  up  the  pen  for  the 
sword,  and  became  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Cor- 
coran's  Sixty-ninth  Regiment.  His  administra- 
tive and  literary  abilities  soon  made  him 
adjutant-general  on  the  j*taif  of  General  David 
Hunter,  and  subsequently  with  Major-General 
Halleck,  while  the  latter  was  general-iu-chief. 
Having  advanced  to  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  and  major  in  the  regular 
service,  lie  resigned  in  1864.  Soon  after  he 
accepted  the  control  of  The  Citizen,  a  news- 
paper issued  by  the  Citizens'  Association  to 
advocate  reforms  in  the  civil  administration  of 


New  York  city,  and  became  its  proprietor,  as 
well  as  Register  of  the  city.  Although  a  ready 
and  fertile  writer,  he  was  so  prone  to  write 
without  cessation  for  many  hours,  and  often  for 
several  days  without  rest,  that  he  was  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  opiates  to  conquer  his  sleep- 
lessness. This  practice  resulted  in  his  accidental 
death,  from  the  inhalation  of  an  undiluted  dose 
of  chloroform,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine, 
August  3,  1868. 

Major  Halpine,  while  connected  with  General 
Hunter  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  wrote 
a  series  of  burlesque  and  satiric  lyrics  in  the 
assumed  character  of  an  Irish  private  at  that 
post.  Some  of  these  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  two  volumes,  with  additional 
articles,  were  subsequently  issued.  Life  and 
Adventures,  Songs,  Services,  and  Speeches  of 
Private  Miles  O^Reilly,  4tfth  Regiment  N~ew 
York  Volunteers,  appeared  in  1864.  Among  the 
best  of  its  pieces  is  a  ridiculous  and  amusing 
account  of  a  visit  of  its  hero  to  the  President, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  foreign  ministers, 
at  the  White  House.  Baked  Meats  of  the 
Funeral:  A  Collection  of  Essays,  Poems, 
Speeches,  and  Banquets,  l)y  Private  Miles 
CPReilly,  late  of  the  4Xth  Retft  N.  F.  Volunteer 
Infantry,  10 th  Army  Corps.  Collected*  revised, 
and  edited,  with  the  requisite  corrections  of 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar,  by  an  ex- 
Colonel  of  the  Adjutant- Genera  V$  Department, 
with  whom  the  Private  formerly  served  as  Lance 
Corporal  of  Orderlies,  followed  in  I860.  It  con- 
tained a  series  of  fugitive  songs  and  essays 
relating  to  the  humors  of  the  war,  besides  some 
account  of  "Fenianism,"  and  also  the  history  of 
the  notable  "Flaunting  Lie,"  his  first  poem  for 
an  American  journal,  which  appeared  in  The 
Tribune  soon  after  the  fugitive  slave  Anthony 
Burns  had  been  conveyed  from  Boston  to  Vir- 
ginia in  a  national  vessel.  Two  years  later,  a 
posthumous  volume  was  printed:  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Charles  G.  Halpine  (Miles  O*Ileilly), 
consisting  of  odes,  poems,  sonnets,  epics,  and 
lyrics,  heretofore  not  collected,  edited,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  and  explanatory  notes,  by 
his  friend  and  associate,  Robert  B.  Roosevelt. 

^NOT  QUITE  IN  VATN  —  FttOM  BAILED  MEATS  OP 
THE    FUNERAL. 

How  often  in  days  of  our  sore  distress, 
When  we  faint  with  an  absolute  weariness 

Of  endless  labor  and  endless  pain, 
The  sickening  thought  in.  our  souls  will  rise, 
Clouding  with  gloom  even  the  summer  skies, 
And  chilling  the  pulse  and  filling  the  eyes  — 

"  We  have  lived  —  we  have  lived  in.  vain  1 " 

When  hearts  we  thought,  golden  and  trusted  best, 
Prove  but  shrivelling  dross  in  the  fiery  test 

Which  the  Fates  for  all  friendships  ordain  ; 
As  we  turn  the  false  picture  with  face  to  the  wall, 
Or  veil  the  lost  idol  with  charity's  pall, 
How  cold  on  the  soul  seems  the  whisper  to  fall  — 

"  We  have  lived —  we  have  lived  in  vain!  " 

When  some  prize   of  ambition,   for  years  post- 
poned, 
Is  at  length  attained,  yet  we  feel  unatoned 

For  the  struggle  that  gave  us  the  gain  • — 
Oh,  spurning  the  dead-sea  fruit  we  sought, 
"Must  it  ever  be  thus?"  is  the  weary  thought, 
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And  again  to  our  ear  is  the  whisper  brought—- 
"  We  have  lived  -•-  we  have  lived  in  vain !  " 

Oh  friends  !  how  rare  in  this  workaday  life 
Are  the  prizes,  if  won,  that  are  worth  the  strife, 

The  clangor,  the  dust,  and  the  strain ! 
There  is  only  one  in  the  world  below 
But  one  that,  whatever  its  price  of  woe, 
Bids  the  soul  in  the  veins  to  exultingly  know 

That  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

'Tis  that  moment  unspeakable — best  unsaid  — 
When   blushingly   downward  the  dear  drooping 

head 

To  our  breast  for  the  first  time  we  strain  ; 
And  the  promise  is  given,  not  in  words,  but  in 

sighs, 

And  the  sweet  humid  tenderness  filling  her  eyes  — 
"Oh,  soul  of  my  soul,  if  my  love  be  a  prize, 
Then  you  have  not  lived  in  vain  !  " 

**  CHARLES  3STOBDHOFF, 

A  GEAPHIO  writer  and  journalist,  who  has  been 
editorially  connected  with  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  from  1861-71,  was  born  at  Erwitte, 
Prussia,  in  1830.  His  father  served  as  a  young 
captain  of  volunteers  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  family 
when  his  son  was  four  years  old.  The  latter 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
embodied  his  experiences  of  life  at  sea  in  several 
of  his  earlier  works.  His  first  book  was  an  edited 
volume — Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening, 
issued  at  Cincinnati  in  1855.  It  was  followed 
by  Man-of-  War  Life  ;  a  Boy's  Experience  in  the 
U.  8.  Navy,  1855,  which  reached  a  sixth  edition 
within  a  year;  Hie  Merchant  Vessel;  a  Sailor 
JSoy's  Voyages  to  See  the  World,  1855;  Whaling 
and  Mshing,  1856;  Stories  of  the  Island  World, 
1857.  Three  of  these  were  republished  as  Nine 
Tears  a  Sailor.  These  works  were  reprinted 
in  England,  and  were  translated  into  Get-man. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Nordhoff  was  editorially  con- 
nected with  Harper's  Magazine  and  Weekly,  and 
he  contributed  an  article  on  "Arctic  Adventure 
and  Research  "  to  the  first  volume  of  Appleton'a 
New  American  Cyclopedia. 

Mr.  ISTordhoff  printed  in  1868,  Cape  Cb&and 
All  Along  Shore,  a  series  of  entertaining  maga- 
zine stories  contributed  to  Harper's  and  the 
Atlantic.  All  are  fresh  and  vivid  in  incident 
and  character,  but  especially  enjoyable  are 
Mehetable  Rogers1  Cranberry  Swamp,  and  A 
Struggle  for  Life,  in  Indiana.  California;  A 
Boole  for  Tourists  and  Settlers,  a  record  of  ex- 
periences and  observations  founded  on  a  recent 
tour  along  the  Pacific  coast,  appeared  in  1873. 
It  is  a  volume  of  exact  information  for  the 
agriculturist  and  the  invalid,  as  well  as  a  vivid 
pen-picture  o'f  the  phases  of  social  life  in  that 
young  but  alert  State.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Nordhoif  sailed  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  to  take  notes  of  their  social,  political, 
industrial  and  commercial  asoects. 


**"JOHN"  iw  CALIFORNIA. 

"  He  is  patient,  docile,  persevering,  quick  to 
learn,  faithful,  no  eye-servant,  the  best  cook  or 
waiter  you  ever  saw" — 

"Last  week  he  stole  $600  out  of  my  drawer, 
and  is  now  in  State  Prison  "— 
240 


"  He  is  sober  " — 

"  Last  night  you  saw  him  smoking  opium  in  the 
most  horrible  of  dens  "— 

«'  Pie  saves  his  money  "-— 

"And  takes  it  out  of  the  State  to  spend  in 
China  "— 

"He  is  indispensable"— 

"But  he  is  a  curse  to  the  community  " — 

"  He  will  make  a  useful  citizen  " — 

"His  whole  race  are  vicious  and  degraded." 

Thus  two  voices  run  on  about  the  Chinese  in 
California.  Nor  do  1  wonder  that  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

John  stands  behind  you  at  dinner,  arrayed  like 
an.  angel,  in  the  most  spotless  and  gracefully 
hanging  white,  the  image — not  the  image,  the 
very  presence  —  of  the  best-trained  and  quickest- 
witted  servant  in  the  world ;  and  naturally  you 
wish  your  own  life  might  be  comforted  by  such  a 
John;  or  by  such  another  as  his  male  in  the 
kitchen,  who  is  delighting  you  with  dish  after 
dish  cooked  to  perfection. 

You  ask  his  mistress,  and  she  tells  you  that  she 
has  no  disputes,  no  troubles,  no  worry ;  that  John 
has  made  housekeeping  a  pleasure  to  her ;  if  he 
is  cook,  he  does  not  object  to  help  with  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing  —  in  fact,  does  it  better  and 
quicker  than  any  Bridget  in  the  world.  And 
John's  master  chimes  in  with  an  assertion  that, 
since  John  has  reigned  below,  the  kitchen  has 
been  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  so  clean  and  sweet  is 
it.  Moreover,  John  markets  for  his  mistress  ;  he 
is  economical ;  and  he  does  not  make  a  fuss. 

Of  course,  you  say,  every  body  has  Johns.  Well, 
no ;  people  have  prejudices  and  fears.  You  have 
two  or  three  Johns  in  the  house,  and  when  you  go 
out  —  if  you  are  the  lady  of  the  house — you  take 
the  children  along.  There  have  been  unpleasant 
occurrences. 

From  your  friend's  well  served  and  admirably- 
cooked  dinner  you  go  to  Jackson  Street  and  find 
Policeman  Woodruff.  He  will  take  you  through 
what  is  called  "China-town."  No  doubt  John  is 
clean.  There  is  too  much  evidence  to  doubt  or 
dispute  it.  But  Mr.  Woodruff  takes  you  into  and 
through  places  so  dismal,  so  wretched,  so  horrible, 
that  while  you  are  edging  your  way  from  a  gam- 
bling hell  into  an  opium  hell,  and  from  an  opium 
hell  into  a  worse  place,  nobody  in  the  world  could 
persuade  you  otherwise  than  that  John  and  all  his 
kindred  are  the  devil's  own.  I  can  not  say  that, 
even  in  the  worst  holes  I  saw,  Job  n.  looked  dirty. 
The  thieves  and  jail-birds  who  were  leaning  over 
the  gambling  tables  were  not  dirty,  so  far  as  I 
could  see.  The  thieves,  loafers,  and  other  poor 
wretches  who  were  lying  under  and  on  top  of 
shelves,  three  deep,  smoking  a  "hit's  worth"  of 
twice-laid  opium,  were  many  of  them  decently 
dressed;  and  certainly,  though  their  surroundings 
were  nasty,  they  did  not  look  as  correspondingly 
nasty  as  a  similar  Five  Points  population  of 
whit.es. 

Moreover,  all  that  John  does,  be  it  virtuous  or 
vicious,  he  seems  to  do  with  a  certain  amount  of 
sluggish  decorum.  He  swarms  in  Jackson  Street 
and  Dupont  Street  after  night ;  but  he  makes  no 
noise.  If  you  accidentally  elbow  him,  he  moves 
gently  out  of  the  way.  I  passed  out  of  the  Chi- 
nese theatre  in  Jackson  Street  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  with  a  lady  and  two  children;  we  had  to 
walk  through  a  crowd  of  Jobns,  who  were  just 
then  going  up  a  long  alley-way  which  leads  to  the 
door;  and  it  did  not  even  occur, to  my  children, 
who  walked  ahead,  to  be  afraid  ;  and  not  a  rude 
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or  disrespectful  word  or  gesture  was  seen  in  the 
whole  crowd.  Now  this  theatre  is,  like  the  lowest 
of  our  own,  the  place  of  recreation  for  the  vilest 
class.  I  can't  say  that  I  would  have  ventured 
into  a  place  of  the  same  kind,  or  out  of  it,  in  New 
York,  without,  anxiety.  .  .  . 

If  you  walkthrough  China-town  on  Sunday  you 
will  see  a  curious  sight,  and  one  which,  if  you  are 
a  thoughtful  man,  will  not  aruuse  you.  Jackson 
Street,  Sacramento  Street,  Dupont  Street,  and  the 
streets  and  alleys  which  lie  between,  are  the  Chi- 
nese quarters  of  San  Francisco.  Here  they  live; 
here  is  their  multitude  of  shops;  here,  in  cellars, 
they  make  cigars,  in  shops  they  work  at  sewing- 
machines —  the  men,  I  mean; .here,  in  an  entry- 
way,  the  Chinese  cobbler  cobbles  a  shoe,  the  boy 
waiting  at  his  side  to  put  it  on  when  it  is  done. 
Here  are  eating-houses,  where  smoked  ducks, 
pigs'  heads,  livers  and  gizzards  of  fowls,  whole 
chickens  cooked  in  oil,  sodden  pork,  and  sausages 
are  sold.  Here  is  their  church,  or  temple,  with 
queer  images  of  wood  and  tinsel,  before  which 
sandal-wood  is  burned,  or  small  fire-crackers  are 
sparkling. 

Well,  on  Sunday  it  is  all  just  as  it  was  on  Sat- 
urday —  only  a  little  more  so.  The  shops  are  all 
open,  and  the  grave  accountants  are  adding 
up  figures  on  the  abacus,  or  posting  up  their 
ledgers.  The  cellars  are  as  full  as  ever  of  cigar- 
makers;  the  eating-houses  are  fuller  than  ever; 
and  for  every  eating-house  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  gambling-houses.  * 

A  Chinese  gambling  hell  consists  of  a  narrow 
white-washed  entry,  at  the  end  of  which  hangs  a 
flap  of  cloth.  The  playroom  lies  at  right  angles 
with  the  entry,  and  is,  of  course,  out  of  view.  In 
the  entry  sits  a  man,  apparently  asleep,  or  dream- 
ing. Near  his  head  you  will  perhaps  notice  a 
rope  belayed  to  a  hook.  This  rope  leads  to  a 
door.  If  you  —  a  white  man  and  not  a  policeman 
—  should  attempt  to  enter  the  narrow  passage, 
the  watchman  would  pull  the  rope,  the  rope  would 
pull  to  the  door;  and  as  that  closes  with  a  spring 
lock,  you  would  be  shut  out. 

I  counted  a  dozen  of  these  places  in  a  single 
block;  forty-five  of  them  were  open  on  Sunday 
night ;  but  the  police  say  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
prove  that  they  are  gambling  dens,  for  no  China- 
man will  bear  witness  against  them,  and  they 
take  uo  money  from  a  white  man. 

John  pays  .no  regard  to  Sunday.  "It  is  a 
great  convenience,"  said  a  gentleman  to  me, 
"to  have  servants  who  don't  want  to  go  to 
church,"  Perhaps—  but  it  is  not  a  great  conve- 
nience to  have  in  an  American  community  a  mul- 
titude of  heathen  who  not  only  prosecute  their 
own  business  on  Sunday,  but  naturally  lead  our 
people  to  do  the  same.  In  the  Chinese  quarter 
are  numerous  clothing  and  other  shops  kept  by 
white  men,  whose  customers  are  Chinese,  These 
are  all  open  on  Sunday,  which  one  of  thenutold 
me  was  his  best  day. 

There  are  good  and  bad  Johns,  as  there  are 
good  and  bad  of  all  nations.  He  does  not  yet  fit 
into  our  ways.  Nor  do  1  see,  just  now,  how  he  is 
going  to  be  fitted  in.  But  he  is  here;  John  is  a 
fact.  He  has  t£come  to  stay;"  and  it  belongs  to 
our  wisest  and  most  thoughtful  men  to  see  how  he 
is  to  be  made  a  part  of  us.  You  can  not  drive 
him  out. 

John  now  does  most  of  the  washii  g  and  ironing 
all  over  California;  "  Woogung,"  or  "Ah  Lee," 
or  "Pooh  Lien,"  ''Washing  and  Ironing  done" 
—  with  sometimes  the  addition  "Buttons  sewed 


on  strong,"  is  the  sign  you  see  oftenest  in  Cali- 
fornia towns.  In  the  cities'  he  collects  the  garb- 
age :  he  is  cook  and  waiter;  he  mnkes  the  cigars; 
he  works  in  the  woollen  mills;  go  into  any  man- 
ufacturing place  and  you  will  see  his  face;  there 
is  a  Chinaman  and  a  half  on  every  mile  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad;  he  raises  two-thirds  of 
the  vegetables  consumed  in  the  State;  he  makes 
a  good  shepherd:  in  the  farming  districts  the 
commonest  sight  is  to  see  John  driving  a  wagon, 
or  ploughing;  the  lonely  ranch-man  keeps  a 
Chinese  cook;  hundreds  of  Chinese  are  going 
over  the  old  mining  "slum,"  and  making  money  by 
tLis  patient  toil;  he  keeps  his  New-year's  week 
with  jollity  and  fire-crac'kers,  from  San  Diego  to 
Sacramento ;  and  so  far  east  as  Denver,  in  Colo- 
rado, you  see  his  sign,  "Lo  Wing,  Washing  and 
Ironing."  Both  political  parties  in  California 
denounce  the  Chinaman  on  their  platforms;  but 
if  you  go  to  the  houses  of  the  men  who  make 
these  platforms,  you  will  find  Chinese  servants; 
5f  you  visit  their  farms  or  ranches,  you  will  find 
Chinese  hands;  and  if  you  ask  the  political  leader, 
after  dinner,  what  he  really  thinks,  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  could  not  get  on  without  Chinese, 
and  that  the  cry  against  them  is  the  most  abomi- 
nable demagogism  ;  all  of  which  is  true. 

Slowly,  but  surely  as  fate,  he  is  entering  one 
trade  and  calling  after  the  other  and  conquering 
his  patient  way.  Why  ?  Not  because  he  works 
so  cheaply.  A  Chinese  cook  in  a  good  family  gets 
$35  per  month  ;  a  waiter  gets  from  $25  to  $30. 
Elsewhere  they  work  more  cheaply,  yet  their 
wages  keep  pace  with  other  wages,  and  rise  from 
time  to  time. 

It  is  not  because  they  are  cheap.  A?k  any  one 
who  employs  them,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  drink,  do  not  quarrel,  are  not 
idle  or  prone  to  change,  give  no  eye-service,  are 
patient,  respectful,  extremely  quick  to  learn, 
faithful  to  their  instructions,  and  make  no  fuss. 
With  these  qualities  a  workingznan  is  cheap  at 
almost  any  price;  and  I  guess,  from  what  I  hear, 
that  John  is  not  slow  to  learn  his  value,  and  will 
drive  his  own  bargain. 

But  with  these  qualities,  and  endurance  for  any 
labor  or  climate,  as  was  proved  when  he  worked 
in  the  snow  on  the  Sierras  and  built  the  Central 
Pacific  road,  John  will  not  take  long  to  eat  his 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  So  tar  as  he  de- 
monstrates to  others,  his  competitors,  the  value — 
the  money  value  —  of  his  good  qualities,  so  far  he 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the  country.  He  may  indeed 
make  steady,  patient,  persistent  toil  once  more 
fashionable  among  us.  But  in  some  way,  not  by- 
laws, for  they  can  do  nothing,  but  by  missionary 
effort,  by  earnest,  general,  conscientious  training, 
John  must  be  brought  to  a  comprehension  of  our 
customs,  so  that,  even  if  he  does  riot  become  a 
Christian  in  name  or  in  fact,  he  shall  yet  learn  to 
conform  his  life  to  that  of  our  American  people, 
and  not  live  among  us  disordering  and  disorgan- 
izing our  own  society. 

The  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco  is  a  blot 
on  the  city.  It  is  worse,  in  some  respects,  than  " 
the  Five  Points.  Yet  the  houses  in  which  gam- 
bling, opium-smoking,  and  other  vile  practices 
are  carried  on  are  the  property  of  rifen  who  call 
themselves  respectable,  whose  children  attend 
church,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  draw  their 
living  from  this  vice  and  wretchedness.  It  is  so 
with  us,  too;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  in  a 
young  city  like  San  Francisco  the  same  unconcern 
for  the  poor,  the  same  carelessness  of  how  your 
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neighbor  lives,  the  same  heedless,  cold,  gndless 
disregard  of  whatever  passes  outside  of  our  own 
respectable  doors  and  comfortably  carpeted  houses, 
which  is  the  curse  of  an  overgrown  and  old  city 
like  New  York. 

If  free  government  is  to  continue  among  us,  we 
can  not  aflford  to  have  a  "lower  class;"  we  can 
not  afford,  for  our  children's  sakes,  to  suffer  men, 
women,  and  children  to  live  like  beasts,  for  they 
will  in  time  act  like  beasts  —  they  will  bite.  If 
the  whole  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  as  ii 
is  now  arranged,  could  be  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, and  decent  accommodations  provided  for 
the  people  who  inhabit  it,  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity and  free  government  on  the  Pacific  coast 
would  make  a  great  gain. 

John  is  inevitable.  He  has  discovered  America, 
and  finds  it  a  good  country.  We  shall  not  keep 
him  out.  But  it  is  ours,  and  not  his,  to  determine 
whether  he  shall  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  us. 
If  we  treat  him  as  Christianity  teaches  that  we 
ought  to  treat  our  fellow-men ;  if  we  do  unto  him 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us;  if  we 
see  that  he  is  instructed  in  that  which  we  believe 
to  be  right,  he  may  become  a  useful  part  of  us. 
Teachable  he  certainly  is ;  a  far  more  civilized 
being  —  or,  rather,  a  far  less  savage  creature  r— 
than  many  we  get  from  Christian  Great  Britain. 

But  if  we  choose  to  pass  him  by  on  the  other 
side ;  to  let  him  live  among  us  as  an  alien  from 
our  manners,  habits,  customs ;  ignorant  of  what 
we  hold  as  the  best,  highest,  most  sacred,  and  of 
most  importance  to  our  liberty  and  civilization, 
John  may  prove  a  more  troublesome  arid  danger- 
ous creature  than  any  we  have  yet  taken  on  board 
our  ship. 

Just  now  he  is  poor.  He  lives  in  squalor ;  and 
even  if  a  Chinaman  is  not  vicious,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco his  circumstances  and  surroundings  in  the 
Chinese  quarter  are  all  degrading. 

Without  Christianity,  free  government  is  im- 
possible. But  Christianity  means  that  the  ig- 
norant shall  be  instructed,  that  the  ptfor  shall  be 
kindly  treated,  that  the  wealthy,  the  powerful, 
the  influential  shall  raise  up  the  poor,  ignorant, 
and  despised  ;  and  this  not  by  laws,  but  by  im- 
proving public  opinion,  by  private  effort,  by  seek- 
ing out  our  neighbor,  and  trying,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  make  him  a  better  arid  worthier  man.  It 
was  remarked  to  me  that  scarcely  a  Chinaman 
comes  to  California  who  does  not  know  how  to 
r.ead  and  write  in  his  own  language.  There  is  an 
English  school  for  them  already  in  the  city,  and 
no  doubt  good  work  has  begun ;  but  our  own  city 
missionaries  have  often  sadly  complained  that  you 
can  not  make  men  virtuous  who  live  on  the  Five 
Points ;  and  so  it  will  be  found  in  San  Francisco. 

As  yet,  unfortunately  for  the  Chinese  problem, 
we  get  only  men.  There  are,  I  am  told,  only 
about  five  hundred  Chinese  women  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  among  them  but  a  very  few  wives.  An 
important  point  could  be  gained  if  the  Chinese 
emigrants  could  be  induced  to  bring  their  wives 
with  them.  But  no  decent  man  would  like  to 
bring  his  wife  and  children  to  the  Chinese  quarter 
in  San  Francisco. 

**  HELEN  FISKE  HUNT, 

A  RESIDENT  of  Newport,  R.  L,  who  has  lately 
"  won,  by  the  royal  might  of  genius,  thought,  and 
culture,  a  high  rank  as  poet  and  essayist,  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Nathan  W.  Fiske, 
of  Amherst  College,  well  known  to  classical 


students  by  his  Manual  of  Classical  Literature. 
She  was  born  at  Amherst,  October  15, 1830,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary, 
Mass.,  and  at  that  of  the  Messrs.  Abbott, 
New  York  city.  Her  husband,  Major  Edward 


Helen  Fiske  Hunt. 

B.  Hunt,  IT.  S.  A.,  an  assistant  professor  at 
West  Point,  and  an  engineer  officer  of  ability, 
lost  his  life  in  1863  by  the  premature  explosion 
of  a  submarine  battery  he  had  invented.  She 
has  contributed  to  Scrioner^s  Monthly,  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  the  Independent,  Hearth  and 
Home,  the  likening  Post,  etc.,  besides  writing 
three  books  of  rare  delicacy  and  power. 

Verses  by  H.  H.  appeared  in  1871.  These 
poems,  alternately  pervaded  by  a  tender  humor 
and  a  chastened  pathos,  show  the  gift  of  an 
artist's  eye,  and  the  seer's  introspective  glance 
into  the  soul.  Many  a  weighted  thought  is 
thrown  out  to  sound  the  deeps  of  the  perish- 
able and  the  immortal,  for  a  token  of  their  hid- 
den links, —  and  the  plummet  finds  pearls.  The 
verses  have  a  meditative  beauty,  a  retined  fancy, 
and  a  gentle  earnestness  that  charm  and  de- 
light. In  the  mention  of  favorites,  it  is  hard  to 
enforce  the  rule  of  omission  :  Spinning,  Love's 
Largess,  My  Legacy,  Found  Fimen,  The  Mes- 
sage, My  Lighthouse,  Two  Sundays,  Thought, 
At  Last,  When  the  Kings  Come,  My  Straw- 
berry, The  Way  to  Sing, — 

Bits  of  Trawl  ly  H.  H.,  1872,  is  an  enticing 
record  of  what  a  lady  tourist  saw  and  thought 
abroad,  in  a  twelve  months'  tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent. A  chapter  in  these  tit-bit  descriptions  is 
given  to  a  crayon  sketch  of  a  German  Landlady, 
and  another  to  the  Valley  of  Gasteia ;  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  scenes 
under  the  Italian  skies,  such  as  Albano  Days, 
A  Morning  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  in  the  Vat- 
ican, and  a  series  of  piquant,  gossipy  Encyclicals 
of  Travel. 

Bits  of  Talk  About  Home  Matters  ly  H.  H., 
followed  in  1873.  Its  papers-  have  mainly  to  do 
with  the  ways  and  moods  that  makeup,  or  mar, 
the  happiness  of  the  fireside  circle;  and  the  sunni- 
est of  dispositions  fe  inculcated.  Especially  does 
she  fall  afoul  of  the  "  little  foxes  "  so  prone  to 
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spoil  the  rare  fresli  bloom  on  the  olive  branches 
about  the  good-man's  table,  and  her  blows  fall, 
at  times,  to  the  detriment  of  the  placid  heads 
of  the  house.  Many  ,  would  be  the  wiser  i'or 
seeing  the  score  of  inhumanities  set  down  to 
parents,  including  corporal  punishment,  need- 
less denials,  rudeness,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  dis- 
cipline of  "  breaking  the  will."  The  book  has 
the  aroma  of  reflection,  wisdom,  and  tender 
affection. 

**  SPINNING. 

Like  a  blind  spilxner  in  the  sun, 

I  tread  my  days; 
I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 

Appointed  ways  ; 

I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task, 
And,  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask. 

I  do  not  know  the  use  or  name 

Of  that  I  spin; 
I  only  know  that  some  one  came, 

And  laid  within 

My  hand  the  thread,  and  said,  "Since  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do." 

Sometimes  the  threads  so  rough  and  fast 

And  tangled  fly, 
I  know  wild  storms  are  sweeping  past, 

And  fear  that  I 

Shall  fall  ;  but  dare  not  try  to  find 
A  safer  place,  since  I  am  blind. 

I  know  not  why,,  but  I  am  sure 

That  tint  and  place, 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race 

My  threads  will  have;  so  from  the  first, 
Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accurst. 

I  think,  perhaps,  this  trust  has  sprung 

From  one  short  word 
Said  over  me  when  I  was  young  — 

So  young  I  heard 

It,  knowing  not  that  God's  name  signed 
My  brow,  and  sealed  me  his,  though  blind. 

But  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign 

Within,  without, 
It  matters  not.     The  bond  divine 

I  never  doubt. 

I  know  he  set  me  here,  and  still, 
And  glad,  and  blind,  I  wait  His  will; 

But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day, 

To  hear  their  tread 
Who  bear  the  finished  web  away, 

And  cut  the  threat!, 
And  bring  God's  message  in  the  sun, 
^Thou  poor  blind  spinner,  work  is  done." 


They  told  me  I  was  heir,  I  turned  in  haste, 

And  ran  to  seek  my  treasure, 
And  wondered  as  I  ran  how  it  was  placed,— 

If  I  should  find  a  measure 
Of  gold,  or  if  the  titles  of  fair  lands 
And  houses  would  be  laid  within  my  hands. 

I  journeyed  many  roads;  I  knocked  at  gates; 

I  spoke  to  each  wayfarer 
I  met,  and  said,  **A  heritage  awaits 

Me.     Art  not  thou  the  bearer 
Of  news?    Some  message  sent  to  me  whereby 
I  learn  which  way  my  new  possessions  lie?  " 

Some  asked  me  in  ;  naught  lay  beyond  their  door  ; 
Some  smiled  and  would  not  tarry, 


But  said  that  men  were  just  behind  who  bore 

More  gold  than  I  could  carry ; 
And  so  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  day  were  spent, 
While  empty-handed  up  and  down  I  went. 

At  last  one  cried,  whose  face  I  could  not  see, 

As  through  the  mist  he  hasted ; 
**  Poor  child,  what  evil  ones  have  hindered  thee, 

Till  this  whole  day  is  wasted? 
Hath  no  man  told  thee  that  thou  art  joint  heir 
With  one  called  Christ,  who  waits  the  goods  to 
share  ? " 

The  one  named  Christ  I  sought  for  many  days, 

In  many  places  vainly; 
I  heard  men  name  his  name  in  many  ways ; 

I  saw  his  temples  plainly; 

But  they  who  named  him  most  gave  me  no  sign 
To  find  him  by,  or  prove  the  heirship  mine. 

And  when  at  last  I  stood  before  his  face, 

I  knew  him  by  no  token 
Save  subtle  air  of  joy  which  filled  the  place ; 

Our  greeting  was  not  spoken ; 
In  solemn  silence  I  received  my  share, 
Kneeling  before  my  brother  and  "joint  heir." 

My  share  !     No  deed  of  house  or  spreading  lands, 

As  I  had  dreamed;  no  measure 
Heaped  up  with  gold ;  my  elder  brother's  hands 

Had  never  held  such  treasure. 
Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  in  nests  are  fed: 
My  brother  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

My  share!     The  right  like  him  to  know  all  pain 
Which  hearts  are  made  for  knowing; 

The  right  to  find  in  loss  the  surest  gain ; 
To  reap  my  joy  from  sowing 

In  bitter  tears;  the  right  with  him  to  keep 

A  watch  by  day  and  night  with  all  who  weep. 

My  share!     To-day  men  call  it  grief  and  death; 

I  see  the  joy  and  life  to- morrow  ; 
I  thank  our  Father  with  my  every  breath, 

For  this  sweet  legacy  of  sorrow  ; 
And  through  my  tears  I  call  to  each,  "  Joint  heir 
With    Christ,   make   haste   to   ask  him  for   thy 
share." 

*&  LOVE'S  LARGESS. 

At  my  heart's  door 
Love  standeth,  like  a  king  beside 
His  royal  treasury,  whose  wide 
Gates  open  swing,  and  cannot  hide 

Their  priceless  store. 

His  touch  and  hold 
Its  common  things  to  jewels  turned; 
In  his  sweet  fires  the  dross  he  burned 
Away  ;  and  thus  he  won  and  earned 

And  made  its  gold. 

So  rich  I  find 

Myself  in  service  of  this  king, 
The  goods  we  spare,  in  alms  1  fling; 
And  breathless  days  too  few  hours  bring 

Me  to  be  kind. 

To  souls  whose  pain 
My  heart  can  scarcely  dare  to  greet 
.With  pity,  while  my  own  complete 
And  blessed  joy  their  loss  must  mete 

By  my  great  pain. 

Diviner  air 

Of  beauty,  and  a  grace  more  free, 
More  soft  and  solemn  depths  I  see 
In  every  woman's  face,  since  he 

Has  called  me  fair. 
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More  true  and  sure 

Each  man's  heart  seems, more  firm  for  right; 
Each  man  I  hold  more  strong  in  fight, 
Since  he  stands  ever  in  my  sight, 

So  brave,  so  pure. 

More  of  sun's  fire 

Than  days  can  use,  and  more  than  nights 
Can  name,  of  stars  with  rhythmic  lights, 
And  sweetest  singing  flocks,  whose  flights 

Can  never  tire,  — 

More  bloom  than  eyes 
Can  reach,  or  hands  to  grasp  may  dare,  — - 
More  music  in  the  constant  air, 
Than  each  round  wave  can  hold  and  bear, 

Before  it  dies, — 

And  more  of  life 

For  living,  than  all  death  can  kill, 
More  good  than  evil's  utmost  will 
Can  thwart,  and  peace  to  more1  than  still 

The  fiercest  strife, — 

All  these  I  find 

In  service  of  this  gracious  king; 
From  goods  we  spare,  such  alms  I  fling; 
And  pray  swift  days  more  hours  to  bring, 

More  bonds  to  bind. 

0  happiness ! 

To  utter  thee,  in  vain  our  eyes 
Seek  tears;  and  vainly  all  speech  tries; 
This  thing  alone  our  king  denies 

In  Love's  largess. 

LAST. 

0,  the  years  I  lost  before  I  knew  you, 

Love! 
0,  the  hills  I  climbed  and  came  not  to  you, 

Love! 
Ah !  who  shall  render  unto  us  to  make 

Us  glad, 
The  things  which  for  and  of  each  other's  sake 

We  might  have  had  ? 

If  you  and  I  had  sat  and  played  together, 

Love, 
Two  speechless  babies  in  the  summer  weather, 

Love, 
By  one  sweet  brook  which,  though  it  dried  up  long 

Ago, 
Still  makes  for  me  to-day  a  sweeter  song 

Than  all  I  know,  — 

If  hand  in  hand  through  tfie  mysterious  gateway, 

Love, 
Of  womanhood,  we  had  firstlooked  and  straightway, 

Love, 
Had  whispered  to  each  other  softly,  ere 

It  yet 
Was  dawn,  what  now  in  noonday  heat  and  fear 

We  both  forget, — 

If  all  of  this  had  given  its  completeness, 

Love, 
To  every  hour  would  it  be  added  sweetness, 

Love ! 
Could  I  know  sooner  whether  it  were  well 

Grill 
With  thee  ?  One  wish  could  I  more  surely  tell, 

More  swift  fulfil  ? 

Ah  !  vainly  thus  I  sit  and  dream  and  ponder, 

Love, 
Losing  the  precious  present  while  I  wonder, 

Love, 


About  the  days  in  which  you  grew  and  came 

To  be 
So  beautiful,  and  did  not  know  the  name 

Or  sight  of  me. 

But  all  lost  things  are  in  the  angels*  keeping, 

Love; 
No  past  is  dead  for  us,  but  only  sleeping, 

Love; 
The  years  of  Heaven  will  all  earth's  little  pain 

Make  good, 
Together  there  we  can  begin  again 

In  babyhood. 
NEW  YORK,  f  ebruary  15,  1870. 

**TWO   SUNDAYS. 

I. 

A  baby,  alone,  in  a  lowly  door, 
Which  climbing  woodbine  made  still  lower, 
Sat  playing  with  lilies  in  the  sun. 
The  loud  church-bells  had  just,  begun; 
The  kitten  pounced  in  the  sparkling  grass 
At  stealthy  spiders  that  tried  to  pass ; 
The  big  watch-dog  kept  a  threatening  eye 
On  m«,  as  I  lingered,  walking  by. 

The  lilies  grew  high,  and  she  reached  up 

On  tiny  tiptoes  to  each  gold  cup ; 

And  laughed  aloud,  and  talked,  and  clapped 

Her    small,   brown    hands,    as   the   tough   stems 

snapped, 

And  flowers  fell  till  the  broad  hearthstone 
Was  covered,  and  only  the  topmost,  one 
Of  the  lilies  left.     In  sobered  glee 
She  said  to  herself,  «'  That's  older  than  me !  " 

II. 

Two  strong  men  through  the  lowly  door, 
With  uneven  steps,  the  bnby  bore; 
They  had  set  the  bier  on  the  lily  bed; 
The  lily  she  left  was  crushed  and  dead. 
The  slow,  sad  bells  had  just  begun, 
The  kitten  crouched,  cfraid,  in  the  sun  ; 
And  the  poor  watch-dog,  in  bewildered  pain, 
Took  no  notice  of  me  as  I  joined  the  train. 


FROM  BITS  OP  TRAVEL. 

There  are  but  seven  in  a  week.  That  is  their 
only  fault.  How  clever  those  gentlemanly  fellows, 
Pompey  and  Domitian,  were,  to  put  their  villas 
on  this  hill;  and  as  for  the  cruelties  said  to  have 
been  committed  in  Domitian's  amphitheatre,  a  few 
rods  from  our  hotel,  we  have  decided  that  there 
is  some  mistake  about  that.  In  Rome  one  can 
believe  in  all  tales  of  old  tortures  —  and  new 
ones  too,  for  that  matter.  Even  when  the  larks 
sing  loudest  in  the  Coliseum  the  stones  cry  out 
louder;  the  air  reeks  with  sirocco  vapors,  and 
seems  not  yet  purged  from  the  odor  of  blood. 
But  in  the  pure,  sun-flooded  air  of  this  hill,  which 
must  always  have  been  full  of  marvellous  delights, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  bad  men  ever  did 
bad  deeds.  Whatever  they  might  have  been  in 
Rome,  they  were  virtuous  as  soon  as  they  got 
here.  I  cannot  fancy  Domitian's  ever  doing  any- 
thing worse  than  having  a  few  larks  killed  for 
supper ;  and  I  am  sure  he  spent  most  of  his  after- 
noons lying  on  purple  thyme  on.  the  shores  of  the 
Alban  Lake  (as  we  lay  yesterday),  perhaps  slyly 
reading  the  good  sayings  of  the  poor  Eptctetus 
whom  he  had  banished.  We  read  yesterday  what 
Epictetus  said  **  concerning  those  who  seek  pre- 
ferment in  Rome" ;  and,  as  we  looked  over  at  the 
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hot,  smoky  domes  and  spires,  it  seemed  hard  to 
believe  that  any  one  going  thither,  even  if  he  were 
"met  by  a  billet  from  Csesar,"  could  choose  to 
stay. 

Albano  is  1,250  feet  above  the  sea,  says  Murray. 
That  may  be  true,  say  we ;  but  we  know  it  is 
much  more  than  that  above  Rome.  Have  we  not 
been  looking  longingly  at  it  for  months,  set  high 
on  the  side  of  the  Alban  Hills?  From  every 
height  in  Rome  to  which  we  wearily  climbed  we 
saw  it,  triumphant  with  banners  of  clouds,  and 
crowned  with  green  of  forests,  saying  as  plainly 
as  tower  could  say,  "  Come  up  here,  and  I  will 
do  you  good."  When  the  watchmen  in  the  old 
Saracen  towers  saw  the  pirate-ships  coming  over 
the  Mediterranean,  they  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
all  the  people  in  the  plains  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains for  safety.  To-day  the  towers  .are  in  ruins, 
and  no  corsairs  sail  from  Africa  across  the  sea; 
but  the  sirocco,  a  more  deadly  foe,  comes  in  their 
stead,  hotter  and  hotter  with  each  day  of  May, 
and  wis*  souls  escape  to  high  places. 

Of  all  those  within  easy  reach  of  Rome,  Albano 
is  best.  It  is  only  an  hour  off  by  the  cars.  And 
even  at  the  railroad  station  you  are  met  by  beauty 
and  good  cheer  —  a  garden  full  of  roses,  and 
white  thorns,  and  wall-flowers,  and  ranunculus; 
and  a  station-master  who,  if  he  treats  you  as  well 
as  he  treated  us,  will  give  you  a  big  bunch  of  all, 
and  look  hurt  and  angry  when  you  offer  to  pay 
him.  From  this  garden  to  the  village  of  Albano, 
two  miles  and  a  half,  over  a  good  road,  up,  up, 
upl  the  air  grows  purer  minute  by  minute;  the 
Campagna  behind  sinks  and  stretches  and  fades, 
and  becomes  only  another  sea,  purpler  and  more 
restless-looking  than  the  broad  band  of  the  Med- 
iterranean into  which  it  melts.  On  each  side 
are  vineyards,  looking  nowlike  miniature  military 
encampments  with  play-guns  of  cane  stacked  by 
fives  and  threes,  and  little  soldiers  in  green  going 
in  and  out  and  playing  leap-frog  among  them,  so 
fantastic  are  the  baby-vines  in  their  first  creeping. 
Olives,  gray  and  solemn,  sharing  none  of  the  life 
and  joy,  most  pathetic  of  trees.  The  first  man 
who  saw  an  olive-tree  must  have  known  that 
there  had  been  Gethsemane.  Never  else  could 
such  pathos  have  been  put  into  mere  color ;  they 
could  never  have  been  so  gray  before  that  night. 
Still  up  and  up!  It  is  a  long  two  and  a  half 
miles-  The  bells  tinkle  slowly  at  the  horse's 
head.  The  driver's  neck  bends  suspiciously  to 
"  one  side ;  he  is  half  asleep.  You  would  not  be 
sorry  if  the  horse  and  he  dozed  off  together,  and 
you  stood  still  for  an  hour  to  look.  On  the  right 
hand  is  a  valley  garden,  an  old  lake-bed,  set  full 
of  vines  and  fig-trees  and  fruit-trees  in  full  flower, 
and  wheat,  and  all  the  numberless  and  exquisite- 
leaved  "  greens "  which  Italy  boils,  eats,  and 
manages  to  grow  fat  on.  We  find  them  beautiful 
everywhere  but  on  the  dinner-table.  High  on 
the  crater-like  side  of  this  garden  is  the  tower  of 
Ariccia,  looking  like  a  gray  bird  which  had  just 
lit  on  its  way  up  to  Monte  Cavo.  Between  Aric- 
cia and  Albano  is  a  sharp  ravine ;  and  the  sensi- 
ble Pius  IX.,  some  twenty  years  ago,  built  a  fine 
etone  viaduct  across  it,  toward  the  cost  of  which 
we  pay  half  a  franc  each  time  we  drive  over.  But 
only  blind  men  could  grudge  the  money.  From 
every  point  it  is  a  most  beautiful  feature  in.  the 
landscape,  with  its  three  tiers  of  arches;  and 
from  its  top  you  look  down  two  hundred  feet  into 
the  valley  garden  on  one  side,  and  two  hundred 
feet  into  the  tops  of  a  forest  of  trees  on  the  other. 


You  follow  the  valley  garden  till  it  loses  itself  in 
the  Campagna;  the  Campagna,  till  it  loses  itself 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  glistens  in  the  sun 
twelve  miles  off ;  and  you  hear  coming  up  from 
the  forest  tne  voices  of  thrushes  and  nightingales 
and  cuckoos  and  larks,  till  you  believe  that'  there 
must  be  a  bird-fancier's  shop  in  one  of  the  old 
gray  houses  joining  the  bridge.  To  stand  on  this 
bridge  for  an.  hour  is  to  see  Italian  country-life  in 
drama.  The  donkeys,  the  men,  and  the  women 
of  Albano  and  Ariccia  and  Gensanoact  their  little 

Earts,  and  are  gone.  We  stayed  late  at  this  play 
ist  night.  Tli*  wardrobes  were  poor,  but  the 
acting  was  nature  itself;  such  pantomime,  such 
chorus!  Priests  in  black,  looking  always  like  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  crow,  such  silly  solemnity  in 
their  faces,  so  much  slow  flap  to  their  petticoats 
and  the  brims  of  their  hats;  barefooted  monks, 
rolled  up  in  cloaks  of  faded  brown — they  also 
have  their  similitude,  and  look  as  the  olive-trees 
might  if  they  gathered  their  rusty  skirts  around 
them  and  hobbled  out  for  a  walk ;  workmen,  going 
home  from  the  fields,  with  old  hoes  and  pickaxes 
over  their  shoulders  ;  women,  with  the  same  hoes 
and  pickaxes,  going  home  from  the  same  work  in 
the  same  fields,  and  carrying  also,  firm-set  on 
their  heads,  bundles,  loads  ot"  wood,  little  wine- 
barrels  or  water-jars,  or  anything  else  which  it 
can  happen  to  an  Albanese  woman  to  need  to 
carry.  No  one  gives  herself  any  more  trouble 
about  her  barrel,  or  jar,  or  load  of  wood,  than  if 
it  were  a  second  head,  which  she  had  worn  all 
her  life.  They  talked  and  laughed  as  if  it  w,ere 
morning  instead  of  night.  They  were  not  tired. 
Watch  them  at  what  they  call  work,  and  you  will 
see  why.  As  the  sun  sank  lower  the  crowd  of 
laborers  thinned  ;  the  farmers,  one  degree  better 
off,  came  riding  on  donkeys.  Two  men  and  a  boy 
on  one  donkey  ;  four  large  bundles  of  wood  and 
one  woman  on  one  donkey ;  four  large  casks  of 
wine,  "a  bundle  of  hay,  two  chairs,  some  iron 
utensils,  and  two  small  children  on  one  donkey. 
Oh  the  comic  tragedy  of  donkey  !  the  hopeless  arch 
of  their  eyebrows,  the  abjectness  of  their  tails, 
and  the  vicious  twist  of  their  ankles!  Nobody 
can  watch  them  long  without  becoming  wretched. 
Israelites,  coolies,  and  negroes, -— all  they  have 
died  of  misfortunes ;  but  the  donkey  is  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  of  misery  among  animals,  and  Italy, 
I  think,  must  be  his  Ghetto. 

Before  we  reached  the  hotel  we  had  come  upon 
another  drama,  in  the  street, — a  lottery  draw- 
ing; prize,  two  hens,*  If  it  had  been  two  thou- 
sand scudi,  there  could  not  have  been  much  more 
excitement.  Fifty  chances  had  been  sold.  The 
street  held  its  breath,  while  a  store-keeper 
dropped  the  counters  one  by  one  into  a  box,  held 
by  a  rosy  boy,  mischievous  enough,  but  too  young 
to  cheat.  Then  the  boy  put  in  his  little  brown 
fingers,  and  drew  out  one :  "  Thirty  1 "  Then  the 
street  broke  out  into  chatter  for  an  instant,  guess- 
ing and  betting  what  would  come  next ;  then 
held  its  breath  stiller  than  ever.  "  Thirty-one  !  " 
** Thirty-one  1"  No  "Thirty-one"  answered. 
"  Thirty-one  "  was  sick  at  home,  or  had  married  a 
wife,  and  could  not  come :  and  the  street  grudged 
him  his  two  hens  all  the  more  that  he  was  not  on 
hand  to  carry  them  off.  The  hens  screamed  and 
scuflled;  the  storekeeper  crammed  them  back 
into  a  coop  on.  his  window;  and 'the  street  went 
back  to  its  work,  i.  e.  to  sitting  about,  smoking, 
and  knitting,  and  selling  saddles  and  fish  and 
shoes  and  salad  and  handkerchiefs  and  donkeys 
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and  calico  and  wine  all  along  its  doorsteps,  never 
by  any  chance  being  under  roof,  so  long  as  there 
is  daylight. 

We  took  our  sunsetting  at  the  Villa  Doria.  It  as 
a  princely  thing  of  the  rich  Romans  to  throw 
their  beautiful  villas  open  to  the  public.  Could  it 
be  safely  done  in  America  ?  I  fear  our  people 
are  not  gentle  enough,  and  have  too  much  money 
to  spend  on  cake  and  peanuts.  Here  no  harm 
comes  of  it.  In  the  Villa  Doria  are  ilex-trees 
which  are  a  kingdom,  in  themselves.  It  would 
not  seem  unnatural  to  make  obeisance  to  them. 
They  stand  in  groups,  making  long  vistas,  high 
arches,  locking  and  interlocking  their  branches, 
their  trunks  looking  as  old  as  the  masses  of  ruins 
among  them;  and  the  ruins  belonged  to  Pompey's 
walls.  At  sunset  the  sun  slants  under  and  through 
these  ilexes ;  the  purple  and  wine-colored  bands 
of  the  Campagna  and  sky  beyond  seem  to  narrow 
closer  and  closer  round  the  hill,  and  flocks  of 
birds  wheel  and  sing.  In  the  Villa  Barberini, 
higher  up,  is  a  great  field  of  stone-pines,  stately 
as  a  council  of  gods.  No  wonder  that  Theodore 
Parker,  when  he  saw  a  stone-pine,  asked  that  one 
be  set  on  his  grave.  No  tree  grows  which  has 
such  bearing  of  a  solemn  purpose.  Such  morning 
and  evening  as  this  make  a  day  in  Albano.  Words 
give  but  glimpse  and  no  color.  For  other  days 
there  are  other  villas,  and  fields,  and  ruins, 
tombs  of  Pompey  and  of  Aruns,  Lake  Nemy  and 
its  village,  Gensano,  and  Marino,  and  Rocca  di 
Papa,  all  within  easy  reach  and  always  in  sight. 
There  are  four  lovely  winding  avenues  of  trees, 
called  Gallerie,  where  you  drive  for  miles  under 
arches  df  gray  ilex  as  grand  as  stone,  and  where 
the^  oldest  trees  are  propped  by  pillars  to  save 
their  strength  and  keep  them  alive.  There  is 
Monte  Cavo,  the  highest  of  the  Alban  Hills,  one 
thousand  feet  above  Albano,  where  there  used  tt) 
be  a  temple,  and  Julius  Caesar  went  up  t-o  be 
crowned  one  day.  To  think  that  an  English  car- 
dinal dared  to  pull  down  the  ruined  temple,  and 
build  a  convent  and  church  in  its  stead  I 

Some  of  the  roads  are  very  smooth  and  good, 
others  are  rough  and  narrow.  For  these  you 
must  take  donkeys,  and  go  perhaps  two  miles  an 
hour;  but,  going  so  slowly,  you  will  have  great 
reward  in  learning  the  faces  of  the  wayside  flow- 
ers and  getting  into  fellowship  with  the  lizards. 
Fifty  different  kinds  of  flowers  I  counted  in  one 
afternoon,  all  growing  wild  by  the  road;  and  the 
other  dsty,  on  the  road  to  Marino,  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  two  lizards,  who  were  finer  than 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  bad  a  villa  with  a 
better  view  than  the  Barberini. 

**THE  AWKWARD  AGE  —  FROM  BITS  OF  TALK. 

The  expression  defines  itself.  At  the  first 
sound  of  the  words,  we  all  think  of  some  one  un- 
happy soul  we  know  just  now,  whom  they  suggest. 
Nobody  is  ever  without  at  least  one  brother,  sis- 
ter, cousin,  or  friend  on  hand,  who  is  struggling 
through  this  social  slough  of  despond ;  and  no- 
body ever  will  be,  so  long  as  the  world  goes  on 
taking  it  for  granted  that, the  slough  is  a  necessity, 
and  that  the  road  must  go  through  it.  Nature 
never  meant  any  such  thing.  Now  and  then 
she  blunders  or  gets  thwarted  of  her  intent,  and 
turns  out  a  person  who  is  awkward,  hopelessly 
and  forever  awkward ;  body  and  soul  are  clumsy 
together,  and  it  is  hard  to  fancy  them  translated 
to  the  spiritual  world  without  too  much  elbow  and 
ankle.  However,  these  are  rare  cases,  and  come 
in  under  the  law  of  variation.  But  an  awkward 


age, — a  necessary  crisis  or  stage  of  uncoutnness, 
through  which  all  human  beings  must  pass, — 
Nature  was  incapable  of  s.uch  a  conception;  law 
has  no  place  for  it;  development  does  not  know 
it;  instinct  revolts  from  it;  and  man  is  the  only 
animal  who  has  been  silly  and  wrong-headed 
enough  to  stumble  into  it.  The  explanation  and 
the  remedy  are  so  simple,  so  close  at  hand,  that 
we  have  not  seen  them.  The  whole  thing  lies  in 
a  nutshell.  Where  does  this  abnormal,  uncom- 
fortable period  come  in?  Between  childhood,  we 
say,  and  maturity ;  it  is  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other.  When  human  beings,  then,  are  neither 
boys  nor  men,  girls  nor  women,  they  must  be  for 
a  few  years  anomalous  creatures,  must  they?  We 
might,  perhaps,  find  a  name  for  the  individual  in 
this  condition  as  well  as  for  the  condition.  We 
must  look  to  Du  Chaillu  for  it,  if  we  do  ;  but  it  is 
too  serious  a  distress  to  make  light  of,  even  for  a 
moment.  We  have  all  felt  it,  and  we  know  how 
it  feels ;  we  all  see  it  every  day,  and  we  know  how 
it  looks. 

What  is  it  which  the  child  has  and  the  adult 
loses,  from  the  loss  of  which  conies  this  total 
change  of  behavior?  Or  is  it  something  which, 
the  adult  has  and  the  child  had  not?  It  is  both  ; 
and  until  the  loss  and  the  gain,  the  new  and  the 
old,  are  permanently  separated  and  balanced,  the 
awkward  age  lasts.  The  child  was  overlooked, 
contradicted,  thwarted,  snubbed,  insulted, 
whipped;  not  constantly,  not  often,  —  in  many 
cases,  thank  Grod,  very  seldom.  But,  the  liability 
was  there,  and  he  knew  it;  he  never  forgot  it,  if 
you  did.  One  burn  is  enough  to  make  fire 
dreaded.  The  adult,  once  fairly  recognized  as 
adult,  is  not  overlooked,  contradicted,  thwarted, 
snubbed,  insulted,  whipped;  at  least  not  with 
impunity.  To  this  gratifying  freedom,  these  com- 
fortable exemptions,  when  they  are  once  estab- 
lished in  our  belief,  we  adjust  ourselves,  and 
grow  contentedly  good-mannered.  To  the  other 
regime,  while  we  were  yet  children,  we  also 
somewhat  adjusted  ourselves,  were  tolerably  well 
behaved,  and  made  the  best  of  it.  But  who  could 
bear  a  mixture  of  both?  What  genius  could  rise 
superior  to  it,  could  be  itself,  surrounded  by  such, 
uncertainties  ? 

No  wonder  that  your  son  comes  into  the  room 
with  a  confused  expression  of  uncomfortable  pain 
on  every  feature,  when  he  does  not  in  the  least 
know  whether  he  will  be  recognized  as  a  gentle- 
man, or  overlooked  as  a  little  boy..  No  wonder  he 
sits  down  in  his  chair  with  movements  suggestive 
of  nothing  but  rheumatism  and  jack-knives,  when 
he  ia  thinking  that  perhaps  there  maybe  some 
reason  why  he"  should  not  take  that  particular 
chair,  and  that,  if  there  is,  he  will  be  ordered  up. 

No  wonder  that  your  tall  daughter  turns  red, 
stammers  and  says  foolish  things  on  being  cour- 
teously spoken  to  by  strangers  at  dinner,  when 
she  is  afraid  that  she  may  be  sharply  contradicted 
or  interrupted,  and  remembers  that  day  before 
yesterday  she  wag  told  that  children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard. 

I  knew  a  very  clever  girl,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  look  at  fourteen  as  if  she  were  twenty. 
At  home,  she  was  the  shyest  and  most  awkward 
of  creatures;  away  from  her  mother  and  sisters, 
she  was  self-possessed  and  charming.  She  said 
to  me,  once,  "Oh!  I  have  such  a  splendid  time 
away  from  home.  I'm  so  tall,  everybody  thinks 
I  am  grown  up,  and  everybody  is  civil  to  me." 

I  know,  also,  a  man  of  superb  physique,  charm- 
ing temperament,  and  uncommon  talent,  who  ia 
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to  this  day  —  and  lie  is  twenty-five  years  ofct  — 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease  in  talking  with  strangers, 
in  the  presence  of  his  own  family.  He  hesitates, 
stammers,  and  never  does  justice  to  his  thoughts. 
He  says  that  he  believes  he  shall  never  be  free 
from  this  distress;  he  cannot  escape  from  the 
recollections  of  the  years  between  fourteen  and 
twenty,  during  which  he  was  so  systematically 
snubbed  that  his  mother's  parlor  was  to  him 
worse  than  the  chambers  of  the  Inquisition.  He 
knows  that  he  is  now  pure  of  courteous  treatment; 
that  his  friends  are  all  proud  of  him ;  but  the  old 
cloud  will  never  entirely  disappear.  Something 
has  been  lost  which  can  never  be  regained.  And 
the  loss  is  not  his  alone,  it  is  theirs  too ;  they  are 
all  poorer  for  life,  by  reason  of  the  unkind  days 
which  are  gone. 

This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  awkward 
age.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  dissent  from  my  defi- 
nition of  the  source  whence  its  misery  springs. 
Everybody's  consciousness  bears  witness.  Every- 
body knows,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that, 
however  much  may  be  said  about  the  change  of 
voice,  the  thinness  of  cheeks,  the  sharpness  of 
arms,  the  sudden  length  in  legs  and  lack  of  length 
in  trowsers  and  frocks,  —  all  these  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  misery.  The  real  misery  was 
simply  and  solely  the  horrible  feeling  of  not  be- 
longing anywhere;  not  knowing  what  a  moment 
might  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  treatment  from 
others;  never  being  sure  which  impulse  it  would 
be  safer  to  follow,  to  retreat  or  to  advance,  to 
speak  or  to  be  silent,  and  often  overwhelmned 
with  unspeakable  mortification  at  the  rebuff  of 
the  one  or  the  censure  of  the  other.  Oh !  how 
dreadful  it  all  was!  How  dreadful  it  all  is,  even 
to  remember!  It  would  be  malicious  even  to 
refer  to  it,  except,  to  point  out  the  cure. 

The  cure  is  plain.  It  needs  no  experiment  to 
test  it.  Merely  to  mention  it  ought  to  be  enough. 
If  human  beings  are  so  awkward  at  this  unhappy 
age,  and  so  unhappy  at  this  awkward  age,  simply 
because  they  do  not  know  whether  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  children  or  as  adults,  suppose  wemake 
a  rule  that  children  are  always  to  be  treated,  in 
point  of  courtesy,  as  if  they  were  adults?  Then 
this  awkward  age  —  this  period  of  transition  from 
an  atmosphere  of,  to  say  the  least,  negative 
rudeness  to  one  of  gracious  politeness — disap- 
pears. There  cannot  be  a  crisis  of  readjustment 
of  social  relations :  there  is  no  possibility  of  such 
a  feeling;  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  to  a  young 
person  what  it  meant.  Now  and  then  we  see  a 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  has  never  known 
it.  They  are  usually  only  children,  and  are  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  wonders.  I  know  such  a  boy 
to-day.  At  seventeen  he  measures  six  feet  in 
height;  he  has  the  feet  and  the  hands  of  a  still 
larger  man;  and  he  comes  of  a  blood  which  had 
far  more  strength  than  grace.  But  hj,s  manner  is, 

and  always  has  been,  sweet,  gentle,  composed, 

the  very  ideal  of  grave,  tender,  frank  young 
manhood.  People  say,  "  How  strange !  He  never 
seemed  to  have  any  awkward  age  at  all."  It 
would  have  been  stranger  if  he  had.  Neither  his 
father  nor  his  mother  ever  departed  for  an  in- 
stant, in  their  relations  with  him,  from  the  laws 
of  courtesy  and  kindliness  of  demeanor  which 
governed  their  relations  with  others. 

He  knew  but  one  atmosphere,  and  that  a  genial 

one,  from  his  babyhood  up;    and  in  and  of  this 

atmosphere  has  grown  up  a  sweet,  strong,  pure 

soul,  for  which  the  quiet,  self-possessed  manner 

.is  but  the  fitting  garb. 


This  is  part  of  the  kingdom  that  cometh  un- 
observed. In  this  kingdom  we  are  all  to  be 
kings  and  priests,  if  we  choose;  and  all  its  ways 
are  pleasantness.  But  we  are  not  ready  for  it 
till  we  have  become  peaceable  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treat ed,  and  have  learned  to  understand  why  it 
was  that  one  day,  when  Jesus  called  his  disciples 
together,  he  set  a  little  child  in  their  midst. 


**  A  COMPANION  FOR  THE  WINTER  - 
OP  TALK. 


-FROM  BITS 


I  have  engaged  a  companion  for  the  winter.  It 
would  be  simply  a  superfluous  egotism  to  say  this 
to  the  public,  except  that  I  have  a  philanthropic 
motive  for  doing  so.  There  are  niany  lonely 
people  who  are  in  need  of  a  companion  possess- 
ing just  such  qualities  as  his ;  and  he  has  brothers 
singularly  like  himself,  whose  services  can  be  se- 
cured. I  despair  of  doing  justice  to  him  by  any 
description.  In  fact,  thus  far,  I  discover  new 
perfections  in  him  daily,  and  believe  that  I  am 
yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  our  friendship. 

In  conversation  he  is  more  suggestive  than  any 
person  I  have  ever  known.  After  two  or  three 
hours  alone  with  him,  I  am  sometimes  almost 
startled  to  look  back  and  see  through  what 
a  marvellous  train  of  fancy  and  reflection  he  has 
led  me.  Yet  he  is  never  wordy,  and  often  con- 
veys his  subtlest  meaning  by  a  look. 

He  'is  an  artist,  too,  of  the  rarest  sort.  You 
watch  the  process  under  which  his  pictures  grow 
with  incredulous  wonder.  The  Eastern  magic 
which  drops  the  seed  in  the  mould,  and  bids  it 
shoot  up  before  your  eyes,  blossom,  and  .bear  its 
fruit  in  an  hour,  is  tardy  and  clumsy  by  side  of 
the  creative  genius  of  my  companion.  His  touch, 
is  swift  as. air;  his  coloring  is  vivid  as  light;  he 
^ias  learned,  I  know  not  how,  the  secrets  of  hid- 
den places  in  all  lands;  and  he  paints,  now  a 
tufted  clump  of  soft  cocoa  palms;  now  the  spires 
and  walls  of  an  iceberg,  glittering  in  yellow  sun- 
light; now  a  desolate,  sandy  waste,  where  black 
rocks  and  a  few  crumbling  ruins  are  lit  up  by  a 
lurid  glow;  then  a  cathedral  front,  with  carvings 
like  lace;  then  the  skeleton,  of  a  wrecked  ship, 
with  bare  ribs  and  broken  masts,  —  and  all  so 
exact,  so  minute,  so  life-like,  that  you  believe  no 
man  could  paint  thus  any  thing  which  he  had  not 
seen. 

He  has  a  special  love  for  mosaics,  and  a  mar- 
vellous faculty  for  making  drawings  of  curious 
old  patterns.  Nothing  is  too  complicated  for  his 
memory,  and  he  revels  in  the  most  fantastic  and 
intricate  shapes.  I  have  known  him  in  a  single 
evening  throw  off  a  score  of  designs,  all  beautiful, 
and  many  of  them  rare :  fiery  scorpions  on  a  black 
ground ;  pale  lavender  filagrees  over  scarlet ; 
white  and  black  squares  blocked  out  as  for  tiles 
of  a  pavement,  and  crimson  and  yellow  threads 
interlaced  over  them;  odd  Chinese  patterns  in 
brilliant  colors,  all  angles  and  surprises,  with  no 
likeness  to  any  thing  in  nature  •  and  exquisite 
little  bits  of  landscapes  in  soft  grays  and  whites. 
Last  night  was  one  of  his  nights  of  reminiscences 
of  the  mosaic- workers.  A  furious  snow-storm 
was  raging,  and,  as  the  flaky  ci-ystals  piled  up  in 
drifts  on  the  window-ledges,  he  seemed  to  catch 
the  inspiration  of  their  law  of  structure,  and  drew 
sheet  after  sheet  of,  crystalline  shapes;  some  so 
delicate  and  filmy  that  it  seemed  as  if  ajar  might 
obliterate  them ;  some  massive  and  strong,  like 
hose  in  which  the  earth  keeps  her  mineral  treas- 
ures ;  then,  at  last,  on  a  round  charcoal  disk,  he 
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traced  out  a  perfect  rose,  in  a  fragrant  white 
powder,  which  piled  up  under  his  fingers,  petal 
after  petal,  circle  after  circle,  till  the  feathery 
stamens  were  buried  out  of  sight.  Then,  as  we 
held  our  breath  for  fear  of  disturbing  it,  with  a 
good-natured  little  chuckle,  he  shook  it  off  into 
the  fire,  and  by  a  few  quick  strokes  of  red  turned 
the  black  charcoal  disk  into  a  shield  gay  enough 
for  a  tournament. 

He  has  talent  for  modelling,  but  this  he  exer- 
cises more  rarely.  Usually,  his  figures  are  gro- 
tesque rather  than  beautiful,  and  he  never  allows 
them  to  remain  longer  than  for  a  few  moments,  often 
changing  them  so  rapidly  under  your  eye  that  it 
seems  like  jugglery.  He  is  fondest  of  doing  this 
at  twilight,  and  loves  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room.  From  .the  half-light  he  will  suddenly 
thrust  out  before  you  a  grinning  gargoyle  head, 
to  which  he  "will  give  in  an  instant  more  a  pair  of 
spider  legs,  and  then,  with  one.  roll,  stretch  it 
out  into  a  crocodile,  whose  jaws  seem  so  near 
snapping  that  you  involuntarily  draw  your  chair 
further  back.  Next,  in  a  freak  of  ventriloquism, 
he  startles  you  still  more  by  bringing  from  the 
crocodile's  mouth  a  sigh,  so  long  drawn,  so  hu- 
man, that  you  really  shudder,  and  are  ready  to 
implore  him  to  play  no  more  tricks.  He  knows 
when  he  has  reached  this  limit,  and  soothes  you 
at  once  by  a  tender,  far-off  whisper,  like  the  wind 
through  pines,  sometimes  almost  like  an  JEolinn 
harp;  then  he  rouses  you  from  your  dreams  by 
what  you  are  sure  is  a  tap  at  the  door.  You  turn, 
Bpeak,  listen;  no  one  enters;  the  tap  again.  Ah  ! 
it  is  only  a  little  more  of  the  ventriloquism  of 
this  wonderful  creature.  You  are  alone  with  him, 
and  there  was  no  tap  at  the  door. 

But  when  there  is,  and  the  friend  comes  in, 
then  my  companion's  genius  shines  out.  Almost 
always  in  life  the  third  person  is  a  discord,  or  at 
least  a  burden ;  but  he  is  so  genial,  so  diifusive, 
BO  sympathetic,  that,  like  some  tints  by  which 
painters  know  how  to  bring  out  all  the  other 
colors  in  a  picture,  he  forces  every  one  to.  do  hia 
best.  I  am  indebted  to  him  already  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  some  men  and  women  with  whom  I 
had  talked  for  years  before  to  little  purpose.  It 
is  most  wonderful  that  he  produces  this  effect,  be- 
cause he  himself  is  so  silent;  but  there  is  some 
secret  charm  in  his  very  smile  which  puts  people 
en  rapport  with  each  other,  and  with  him  at  once. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  on  with  the  list  of  the 
things  my  companion  can  do.  I  have  not  yet.  told 
the  half,  nor  the  most  wonderful;  and  I  believe 
I  have  already  overtaxed  credulity.  I  will  men- 
tion only  one  more,  —  but  that  is  to  me  far  more 
inexplicable  than  all  the  rest.  I  am  sure  that  it 
belongs,  with  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance,  to  the 
domain  of  the  higher  psychological  mysteries. 
He  has  in  rare  hours  the  power  of  producing  the 
portraits  of  persons  whom  you  have  loved,  but 
whom  he  has  never  seen.  For  this  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  concentrate  your  whole  attention 
on  him,  as  is  always  needful  to  secure  the  best 
results  of  mesmeric  power.  It  must  also  be  late 
and  still.  In  the  day,  or  in  a  storm,  I  have  never 
known  him  to  succeed  in  this.  For  these  por- 
traits he  uses  only  shadowy  gray  tints.  Ke  be- 
gins with  a  hesitating  outline.  If  you  are  not 
tenderly  and  closely  in  attention,  he  throws  it 
aside ;  he  can  do  nothing.  But  if  you  are  with 
him,  heart  and  soul,  and  do  not  take  your  eyes 
from  his,  he  will  presently  fill  out  the  dear  faces, 
full,  life-like,  and  wearing  a  smile,  which  ninkes 
you  sure  that  they  too  must  have  been  summoned 
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from  the  other  side,  as  you  from  this,  to  meet  on 
the  shadowy  boundary  between  flesh  and  spirit. 
He  must  see  them  as  clearly  as  he  sees  you;  and 
it  would  be  little  more  for  his  magic  to  do  if  he 
were  at  the  same  moment  showing  to  their  long- 
ing eyes  your  face  and  answering  smile. 

But  I  delay  too  long  the  telling  of  his  name.  A 
strange  hesitancy  seizes  me.  I  shall  never  be  be- 
lieved by  any  one  who  has  not  sat  as  I  have  by 
his  side.  But,  if  I  can  only  give  to  one  soul  the 
good-cheer  and  strength  of  such  a  presence,  I 
shall  be  rewarded.' 

His  name  is  Maple  Wood-fire,  and  his  terms  are 
from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  a  month,  according 
to  the  amount  of  time  he  gives.  This  price  is 
ridiculously  low,  but  it  is  all  that  any  member  of 
the  family  asks ;  in  fact,  in  sonre  parts  of  the 
country,  they  can  be  hired  for  much  less.  They 
have  connections  by  the  name  of  Hickory,  whose 
terms  are  higher;  but  I  cannot  find  out  that  they 
are  any  more  satisfactory.  There  are  also  some 
distant  relations,  named  Chestnut  and  Pine,  who 
can  be  employed  in  the  same  way,  at  a  much 
lower  rate ;  but  they  are  all  snappish  and  un- 
certain in  temper. 

To  the  whole  world!  commend  the  good  broth- 
erhood o,f  Maple,  and  pass  on  the  emphatic  en- 
dorsement of  a  blessed  old  black  woman  who* 
came  to  my  room  the  other  day,  and,  standing 
before  the  rol-licking  blaze  on  my  hearth,  said, 
"Bless  yer,  honey,  yer's  got  a  wood-fire.  I'se 
allers  said  that,  if  yer's  got  a  wood-fire,  yer 'a 
got  meat,  anj  drink,  an'  clo'es." 

**MONCUKE  DANIEL  CONWAY 

WAS  born  at  his,  father's  country  residence  in 
Stafford  county,  Virginia,  March  17,  1832. 
His  father,  Walker  Peyton  Conway,  -was  long  a 
magistrate  of  Stafford  county,  and  some  time 
member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  His  mother, 
Margaret  Eleanor  Conway,  is  a  daughter  of  John 
Moncure  Daniel,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  under 
President  Monroe.  She  is  also  granddaughter 
of  Thomas  Stone,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

M.  D.  Gonway  was  sent  to  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Penna.,  in  1847,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1849,  and  from  which  he  received  subse- 
quently the  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  college  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  On  returning  to  Virginia,  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  W.  F.  Phillips, 
of  Warrenton,  contributing,  mean  while, 'to  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  also  to  the 
Richmond  Examiner,  then  edited  by  his  cousin, 
the  late  John  M.  Daniel,  afterward  Charge  d' 
Affaires  in  Sardinia.  Here  he  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Pree  Schools  in  Virginia, 
warmly  advocating  the  New  England  system. 
In  1851  Mr.  Conway  resolved  to  enter  upon  the 
Methodist  ministry,  and  having  been  received 
into  the  Baltimore  Conference,  he  was  appointed 
to  Rockville  circuit,  Maryland.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  held  ardent  Southern  opinions,  and  had 
been  secretary  of  a  Southern  Rights  Club  in 
Warrenton.  But  his  views  began  to  change 
under  the  awakening  influences  of  an  anti- 
slavery  settlement  o,f  Quakers,  as  he  has  de- 
scribed in  a  work  entitled  Testimonies  Concern* 
ing  Slavery,  published  in  London*  1865.. 
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In  1852,.  Mr.  Con  way  was  appointed  to  Fred- 
erick circuit,  in  the  same  vicinity.  Here  his 
religious  opinions  underwent  changes  which  led 
him  to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  his  charge,  and, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  Virginia,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  entered  the  Divinity 
College.  While  pursuing  his  studies  here,  Mr. 
Conway  was  fond  of  visiting  Concord,  where  he 
found  a  friend  in  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
often  enjoyed  walks  with  Thoreau.  Prom  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  the  Divinity  College,  he 
"had  espoused  the  views  of  the  more  rationalistic 
Unitarians,  maintaining,  however,  rather  the 
religious  philosophy  of  the  Transcendentalists 
than  the  naturalism  of  more  negative  schools. 


After  graduating,  >Ir.  Conway  returned  to 
Virginia,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  preach 
his  new  philanthropic  and  religious  views  in  his 
native  State ;  but  rumors  of  his  conifcection  with 
the  affair  of  the  fugitive  slave  Anthony  Burns 
(who  had  belonged  to  the  same  neighborhood 
in  Virginia),  had  preceded  him,  and  on  arrival 
at  Falmoutn,  where  his  parents  resided,  he  was 
confronted  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  or- 
dered under  threats  to  leave  the  State.  lie 
left  Virginia,  and  was  called  to  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Washington,  in  1854.  Here,- also, 
his  anti-slavery  views  caused  trouble,  and  finally 
a  discourse  concerning  the  outrage  on  Sena- 
tor Sumner  led  .to  a  termination  of  his  co^nnec- 
tion  with  the  society. 

During  this  ministry  At  Washington,  several 
of  his  discourses  were  printed,  one  being  On  tf/ig 
Xiife  <&nd  Character  of  the  Hon.  William  Crunch, 
LL.  J).,  late  Ghief  Jwti&e  of  the  district  of 
Columbia.  In  1856  Mr,  Conway,  became  the 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Cincinnati. 
He  was  here  married,  in  1858,  to  Miss  Ellen 
Dama.  Several  pamphlets  by  him  were  published 
in  Cincinnati,  among  others  a  Defence  of  the 
Theatre  and  The  Natural  Hntory  of  the  Demi. 
In  1858  appeared  his  first  extended  work :  Tracts 
for  To-day.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  discourses 
maiiOy  devoted  to  studies  of  religious  experience, 


and  containing  also  some  discussions  concerning 
the  value  of  the  Bible  and  the  functions  of 
skepticism.  In.  1861  appeared  a  little  volume 
which  gained  considerable  celebrity  before  its 
authorship  was  known:  The  Rejected  Stone ;  or. 
Insurrection  vs.  Resurrection  in  America^  ly  a 
Native  of  Virginia,.  (Boston:  Walker,  Wise  & 
Co.)  Its  aim  was  to  awaken-a  conviction  that 
the  war  was  really  a  struggle  with  slavery,  and 
to  alarm  the  country  against  all  efforts  for  com- 
promise. The  Golden  Hour,  a  work  of  similar 
character,  appeared  in  1862. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  Mr.  Con- 
way  visited  the  <?hief  towns  and  villages  of  Ohio, 
to  address  the  people  in  town-halls  and  out-of- 
door  assemblies,  devoting  his  entire  time  to  this 
work  without  compensation.  He  was  then  in- 
vited to  give  a  lecture  on  the  anti-slavery  bear- 
ings of  the  war  at  the  Smithsonian,  Institution. 
Subsequently  he  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  congregation  in  Cincinnati,  and  came  to 
Boston,  to  edit  a  new  journal,  the  J3oston  Com" 
monwealth,  at  the  desire  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, among  whom  were  the  late  George  L. 
Stearna,and  Francis  Bird,  Esq. 

After  residing,  during  this  service,  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  Mr.  Conway,  upon  consultation  with  his 
friends,  resolved  to  visit  England,  in'  order  to 
speak  and  write  on  the  subject  then  engrossing 
public  attention  in  both  countries.  There  he 
delivered  public  addresses  in  various  districts, 
and  published  the  work  already  mentioned  — 
Testimonies  Concerning  Slavery  (Chapman  & 
Hall),  which  passed  through  two  editions.  He 
also  wrote  a  large  number  of  articles  on  Ameri- 
can questions  and  themes  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view and  Frazer's  Magazine,  with  winch  he  has 
since  been  connected,  besides  contributing  to  the 
London  Daily  News  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette- 

In  1864  Mr.  Conway  accepted  an  invitation  to 
preach  at  South  Place  Chapel,  in  London,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  cele- 
brated W.  J.  Fox,  M,  P.  This  society  had  dwin- 
dled very  much  after  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Fox,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  liberal  con- 
gregations in  Great  Britain.  In  his  chapel  there 
is  line  music,  but  instead  of  the  usual  prayer, 
there  is  an  utterance  called  UA  Meditation;" 
the  lessons  read  are  from  various  Oriental  scrip- 
tures, and  there  is  no  text  taken  for  the  discourse. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Mr.  Conway 
has  contributed  many  articles  to  Harper**  Mag- 
azine, among  which  the  most  important  are  the 
series  entitled  South  Coast  JSaunteriiigs  in  Eng- 
land. He  has  also  been  for  some  years  corre- 
spondent of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  London  Dialectical  Society.  In  1 8V2 
he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  Demonology,  and  a  series  OB. 
Oriental  Religions  at  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  has  also  deliv- 
ered two  courses  of  Lectures  before  tlie  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Society. 

His  most  important  work  "was  published  in 
London,  1870:  —  Tlie  Earthward  Pilgrimage 
(PJotten).  The  idea  of  this  production  is  to  re- 
verse the  direction  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  as  is 
indicated  in  the  first  chapter — uHow  I  left 
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the  "World  to  come  for  that  which  is."  The 
narration  of  the  excursion  gives  its  author  an 
opportunity  to  promulgate  his  own  peculiar 
religious  views.  In  the  course  of  the  pilgrim's 
wanderings,  the  whole  round  of  churches  and 
chapels  are  visited,  and  descriptions  are  given 
that  may  be  identified  with  actual  places  and 
eminent  living  teachers.  The  work,  however, 
touches  upon  nearly  every  great  theme  of  the 
age — social,  literary,  artistic  —  though  always 
with  a  moral  purpose. 

The  latest  work  of  Mr.  Conway  is  a  political 
brochure  entitled  Republican  Superstitions, 
Illustrated  in  the  Political  History  of  America 
(Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  London,  1872).  This 
work,  which  is  dedicated  to  his  friend,  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  was  meant  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Left  in  the  French  Assembly,  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  two  legislative  chambers, 
and  also  to  warn-  the  English  Republicans  against 
thinking  the  President  a  more  republican  offi- 
cial than  the  nominal  monarch.  Mr.  Conway 
quotes  the  opinions  of  many  very  eminent  men 
—  Mill,  Bentham,  Bagehot,  Karl  Blind,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  others — in  favor  of  his  opposition 
both  to  the  presidential  office  and  the  two- 
chamber  system.  He  holds  that  the  United 
States  has  suffered  only  from  so  many  of  its 
organic  forms  as  it  preserved  from  monarchical 
systems,  and  believes  thc,t  it  will  be  necessary 
to  replace  the  u antiquarian  state"  with  the 
"  scientifically  organized  electoral  district,"  the 
President  with  a  responsible  Premier,  the  two 
legislatures  with  one  in  which  each  real  variety 
of  opinion  shall  be,  represented  and  meet  the 
other  face  to  face,  and  the  diplomatic  system  by 
special  commissions.  This  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  has  been  widely  and 
favorably  reviewed  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
England. 

Mr.  Can  way  is  advertised  as  having  now  (1873) 
in  press  a  large  work  entitled  The  Sacred  An- 
thology :  A  Collection  ofj&thnical  Scriptures. 

THE  LITTLE   AND   LOWLY  —  PROW   THE   EARTHWABD 
PILGRIMAGE. 

The  worship  of  the  Nazarene  peasant  and 
carpenter  lias  its  Avatar  to-day  in  the  interest 
gathering  about  the  little  and  the  lowly.  At  last 
an  age  has  arrived  which  begins  to  understand 
the  secret  revealed  to  St.  Augustine,  that  "God  is 
great  in  the  great,  but  greatest  in  the  small." 

First  came  Science,  the  one  true  representation 
of  the  Apostolic  Succession  in  this  age,  reversing 
all  estimates  of  high  and  low.  Studious  rather 
of  actual  flies  than  of  possible  angels;  turning 
from  the  infinite  to  search  into  the  infinitesimal; 
finding  the  philosopher's  stone  in  every  pebble; 
circumnavigating  the  rain-drop  and  reporting  its 
curious  tribes;  pursuing  insects  as  ardently  as 
suns ;  reading  in  flowers  the  laws  of  constellations ; 
tracing  the  bursting  of  cosmical  rings  and  the 
generation  of  worlds  in  a  spinning  drop  of  oil ; 
exploring  primeval  forests  in  frost-pictures  on 
window-panes;  following  each  step  in  the  ascent 
of  the  worm  to  man ;  showing  the  consent  of  solar 
systems  to  the  motion  of  a  finger,  —  Science  has 
come  to  this  generation  wearing  on  its  head  the 
dust,  and  has  taught  us  to  see  in  that  dust  a  crown 
more  glorious  than  ever  adorned  the  brow  of  roy- 
alty. 


Next  came  Poetry,  turning  at  1-ast  from  the 
emptiness  of  the  glittering,  to  the  treasures  of  th-e 
leaden,  casket.  Burns  and  the  "  wee,  modest, 
crimson-tipped  flower"  disturbed  by  his  plough; 
Wordsworth,  with  his  reflector  turned  to  the  field, 
holding  a  celadine;  Hood  setting  to  sweet  minors 
the  sighs  of  the  sempstress  ;  Leigh  Hunt  and  Keats, 
competing  as  laureates  of  the  cricket  aad  the 
grasshopper;  Carlyle,  rising- to  song  as  the  moth 
finds  its  pyre  in  his  candle;  Goethe,  twining  the 
mystical  tendrils  of  souls  about  the  little  gypsy 
Mignon;  Browning,  telling  of  the  destinies  of 
empires  bound  up  with  the  carols  of  barefoot 
Pippa  from  the  silk-mills;  the  tender  humaniti^o 
of  Beranger,  of  Lowell,  of  Whittier,  and  of  Walt, 
Whitman,  who  shows  the  Leaves  of  Grass  as  fit, 
subjects  for  his  epic  as  Homer  found  for  Ms  the 
heroes  of  Troy. 

**  ELIZABETH  AKERS  ALIrENT, 

WHOSE  early  poems  were  signed  "  Florence 
Percy,1'  was  born  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Strong,  on  the  Sandy  Biver,  in  Maine,  Octo- 
ber 9,  1832.  That  whole  region  is  well  wooded 
and  picturesque,  having  ponds  of  clear  water 
mirroring  the  hills,  and  the  hollows  alive  with 
streams  hastening  down  to  the  river,  while  the 
latter,  after  flowing  eastward  through  a  succes- 
sion of  fertile  valleys  enclosed  by  rolling  hills, 
begins  at  Strong  to  wind  around  the  long  de- 
clivity of  Mount  Blue,  and  flows  southward  to 
the  falls  at  Farmington.  The  child  reared  among 
these  happy  influences  inherited  from  her  father 
a  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  rare  vigor, 
and  from  her  mother,  whom  she  lost  in  early 
life,  the  delicate  grace  and  tenderness  which 
characterize  her  genius. 

Her  widowed  father  soon  removed  to  Farm- 
ington, where  her  girlhood  was  passed,  in  a  com- 
munity marked  by  its  taste  for  literature.  One 
of  the  oldest  academies  in  the  State  had  its 
seat  in  that  town,  while  the  judges  and  lawyers 
who  attended  the  county  courts,  many  of  them 
resident  at  the  county  seat,  gave  a  learned  tone 
to  its  society.  Judge  Parker  wrote  and  pub- 
lished there,  thirty  years  since,  a  town  history 
which  has  been  pronounced  a  model  of  antiqua- 
rian research,  and  Jacob  Abbott's  well-known 
"Hollo"  books  were  written  in  Farmington. 
A  weekly  newspaper  has  been  published  there 
since  1840.  In  its  pages  appeared  some  of  the 
earlier  verses  of  "llorence  Percy,"  Which  were 
received  with  so  much  favor  that  the  writer, 
while  still  on  the  debatable  ground  between 
girlhood  and  womanhood,  was  invited  by  her 
townsmen  to  deliver  an  original  poem  at  a 
public -festival,  —  a  task  which  she  accepted 
with  hesitation  and  discharged  with  credit. 

Her  first  verses  in  print  appeared,  without  Ijer 
knowledge  or  consent,  in  a  New  Hampshire  paper 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old.  Three  years  later 
she  sent  her  first  voluntary  contribution  to  a- 
Vermont  editor ;  and  in  1855  she  became  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Portland  Transcript.  Her  first 
volume  of  Poems,  entitled  Forest  Buds  from  the 
Woods  of  Maine,  was  brought  out  in  a  neat 
duodecimo  at  Boston  in  1856.  The  book  was 
full  of  promise,  and  had  some  choice  original 
studies  of  the  aspects  of  nature  about  Farm- 
ington. Its  literary  success  enabled  her  in  1859 
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to  carry  Into  effect  a  plan  of  foreign  travel,  and 
to  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  journeying 
leisurely  through  Italy,  and  thence  more  rapidly 
through  France'  and  Germany.  In  1860  she 
was  married  to  Paul  Akers,  the  sculptor, 
whose  birthplace  was  in  a  suburban  town 
near  Portland.  Mr.  Akers  was  then  winning 
a  reputation;  but  death  found  him,  like  his 
.  own  Pearl  Diver,  when  success  lay  just  within 
his  grasp.  Already  an  invalid,  he  lingered  a 
year  after  his  marriage,  and  died  at  Philadel- 
phia In  the  spring  of  1861,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five.  Their  child,  Gertrude,  was  soon 
laid  by  his  side. 


Mrs.  Akers  returned  to  Portland,  and  after 
months  of  extreme  mental  and  bodily  prostra- 
tion, she  again  took  her  old  post  in  the  Tran- 
script office.  In  1863,  when  the  government 
first  began  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of 
women  at  Washington,  Mrs.  Akers  received  an 
•appointment  in  the  War  Office  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  late  Senator  Fessenden.  She  wit- 
nessed the  great  events  of  the  next  three  years 
in  that  capital,  and  was  one  of  the  throng 
of  horror-stricken  spectators  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
on  the  memorable  April  night  when  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

In  1866  her  second  volume  of  poetry,  enti- 
tled Poems  'by  Mizdbeth  AJcers  (Florence  Percy), 
was  published  in  the  blue  and  gold  series  of 
Messrs,  Ticknor  &  Fields.  It  is  full  of  rhythmi- 
cal beauty  and  tender  suggestiveness,  having  a 
keen  sympathy  with  the  charms  of  natural 
scenery,  and  a  chastened*  pathos  begot  of  be- 
reavement and  resignation.  The  versatility  of 
its  themes,  and  their  even  power,  reveal  a 
mental  activity  that  must  find  expression  in 
poetical  forms.  Beside  the  gems  quoted  "be- 
low, occur  a  dirge  in  spring-time,  like  Violet 
Planting ;  Among  the  Laurels,  a  fantasy ;  Left 
Behind,  a  revelation  of  womanly  love;  The 
Mountains,  a  vivid  ideal  of  death ;  Cradle  Time, 
a.  companion  piece  to  "Kock  Me  to  Sleep;" 
White  Head,  a  picture  of  Oasco  Bay;  and  a 
series  of  war  pictures  — Spring  at  the  Capital  *, 


In  the  Defences,  and  the  Return  of  the  Regi- 
ment, wherein, 

*'  Leaning  out  from  the  gazing  bands 
Many  a  woman  silent  stands, 
Who  longs  to  grasp  their  hard  brown  hands, 
And  wash  them  white  with  tears." 

In  the  autumn  of  1866,  Mrs.  Akers  was  married 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Allen,  and  soon  afterward  accon> 
panied  her  husband  to  Kichmond.  It  was 
during-  her  residence  in  that  city  that  the  ex- 
traordinary discussion  arose  concerning  the  au- 
thorship of  her  poem,  "Bock  me  to  sleep, 
Mother."  That  song  was  written  by  Mrs.  Allen 
in  1859f  and  sent  from  Eome  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Post,  wherein  it  appeared  in  1860.  The 
writer  had  happily  embodied  a  universal  feeling 
in  musical  verse,  and  her  poem  was  instantly 
adopted  by  the  public,  copied  by  the  newspaper 
press,  set  to  music  by  half  a  dozen  different 
hands,  an*d  finally  claimed  by  no  less  than  five 
aspirants  to  the  honor  of  its  composition.  Mrs. 
Allen  took  no  pains  to  vindicate  her  claim 
until,  in  1868,  Mr.  A.  M.  W.  Ball,  of  Elizabeth, 
IsTew  Jersey,  ventured  to  print  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  affidavits  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  • 
who  thought  they  remembered  that  he  had 
written  something  of  the  kind  ten  or  twelve 
years  before.  Then  the  real  author  was  com- 
pelled to  deny  that  she  had  stolen  her  ow» 
poem;  and  the  controversy  was  conclusively 
settled  in  her  favor  by  an  elaborate  review  of 
the  whole  case,  taking  up  a  full  page  of  the 
JSTew  York  Times. 

In  1872  Mr.  Allen  went  into  business  in  T^ew 
York,  and  now  resides,  with  his  wife,  in  Green- 
ville, New  Jersey,  one  of  the  outlying  suburbs 
of  that  city.  Since  the  publication  of  her  sec- 
ond volume,  Mrs.  Allen  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  principal  magazines,  and  some 
of  her  finest  poems  are,  scattered  through  their 
pages,  including  The  Willow,  Inconstancy,  etc. 


CITY  OF   THE   UVItfa. 

In  a  long-vanished  age,  whose  varied  story 

No  record  has  to-day,  — 
So"  long  ago  expired  its  grief  and  glory,  — 

There  flourished  far  away, 

In  abroad  realm,  whose  beauty  passed  all  measurfc. 

A  city  fair  and  widet 
Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleasure, 

And  never  any  died. 

Disease  and  pain  and  death,  those  stern  marauders, 

Winch  mar  our  world's  fair  face, 
Never  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders 

Of  that  bright  dwelling-place. 

No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying 

Could  ever  enter  there; 
No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguished  crying 

Made  any  face  less  fair. 

Without  the  city's  walls  death  reigned  as  ever, 

And  graves  rose  side  by  side  ; 
Witlnn,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor, 

And  never  any  died. 

•0  happiest  of  all  earth's  favored  places! 

0  bliss.,  to  dwell  therein  1  — 
To  live  in  the  sweet  light  of  loving  faces, 

And  fear  no  grave  between  1 
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To  feel  no  death-damp,  gathering  cold  and  colder, 

Disputing  life's  warm  truth,  — 
To  live  on,  never  lonelier  or  older, 

Radiant  in  deathless  youth  I 

And  hurrying  from  the  world's  remotest  quarters 

A  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed 
Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters, 

To  find  that  blest  abode, 

Where  never  death  should  come  between,  and  sever 

Them  from  their  loved  apart,  — 
Where  they  might  work,  and  win,  and  live  forever, 

Still  holding  heart  to  heart. 

And  so  they  lived,  in  happiness  and  pleasure, 

And  grew  in  power  and  pride, 
And  did  great  deeds,  and  laid  up  stores  of  treasure, 

And  never  any  died. 

And  many  years  rolled  on,  and  saw  them  striving 

With  unabated -breath; 
And  other  years  still  found  and  left  them  living, 

And  gave  no  hope  of  death. 

Yet  listen,  hapless  soul  whom  angels  pity, 

Craving  a  boon  like  this,  — 
Mark  how  the  dwellers  in  the  wondrous  city 

Grew  weary  of  their  bliss. 

One  and  another,  who  had  been  concealing 

The  pain  of  life's  long  thrall, 
Forsook  their  pleasant  places,  and  came  stealing 

Outside  the  city  wall, 

Craving,  with  wish  that  brooked  no  more  denying, 

So  long  had  it  been  crossed, 
The  blessed  possibility  of  dying,  — 

The  treasure  they  had  lost. 

Daily  the  current  of  rest-seeking  mortals 

Swelled  to  a  broader  tide, 
Till  none  were  left  within  the  city's  portals, 

And  graves  grew  green  outside. 

Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giving, 

The  boon  of  endless  breath  ? 
Ah,  for  the  weariness  that  comes  of  living 

There  is  no  cure  but  death ! 

Ours  were  indeed  a  fate  deserving  pity, 

Were  that  sweet  rest  denied  ; 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  city 

Where  never  any  died] 

**IN  AST  ATTIC. 

This  is  my  attic  room.    Sit  down,  my  friend. 

My  swallow's  nest  is  high  and  hard  to  gain  ; 
The  stairs  are  long  and  steep;  but  at  the  end 
The  rest  repays  the  pain. 

For  here  are  peace  and  freedom ;  room  for  speech 

Or  silence,  as  may  suit  a  changeful  mood: 
Society's  hard  by-laws  do  nof  reach 
This  lofty  altitude. 

You  hapless  dwellers  in  the  lower  rooms 

See  only  bricks  and  sand  and  windowed  walls; 
But  here,  above  the  dust  and  smoky  glooms, 
Heaven's  light  unhindered  falls. 

So  early  in  the  street  the  shadows  creep, 

Your  night  begins  while  yet  my  eyes  behold 
The  purpling  hills,  the  wide  horizon's  sweep, 
Flooded  with  sunset  gold. 

The  day  comes  earlier  here.    At  morn  I  see 
Along  the  roofs  the  eldest  sunbeam  peep ; 
I  live  in  daylight,  limitless  and  free, 
While  you  are  lost  in  sleep. 


I  catch  the  rustle  of  the  maple-leaves, 

I  see  the  breathing  branches  rise  and  fall, 
And  hear,  from  their  high  perch  along  the  eaves, 
The  bright-necked  pigeons  call. 

Far  from  the  parlors  with  their  garrulous  crowds 

I  dwell  alone,  with  little  need  of  words; 
f  have  mute  friendships  with  the  stars  and  clouds, 
And  love-trysts  with  the  birds. 

So  all  who  walk  steep  ways,  in  grief  and  night, 

Where  every  step  is  full  of  toil  and  pain, 
May  see,  when  they  have  gained  the  sharpest 

height, 
It  has  not  been  in  vain, 

Since  they  have  left  behind  the  noise  and  heat  ; 
And,  though  their  eyes  drop  tears,  their  sight 

is  clear  : 

The  air  is  purer,  and  the  breeze  is  sweet, 
And  the  blue  heaven,  more  near. 


ME  TO  SLEEP,  MOTHER. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  fox-  to-night! 
Mother,  come  back  from  tbe'echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care,6 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  nay  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep] 

Backward,  flow  backward,  0  tide  of  the  years  1 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears,  — 
Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain,  — 
Take  them,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again! 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay,  — 
Weary  of  flinging  iny  soul-wealth  away; 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  n^pthe*  —  rock  me  to  sleep  i 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue,    ' 
Mother,  0  moth.er,  my  heart  calls  for  you  I 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between  : 
Yet,  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain^ 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown, 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures,  — 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours: 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain, 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Come,  leC  your  brown  hair,  just  liglited  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead"  to-night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light; 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore; 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleej),  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song: 
Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream, 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep  ;  — 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  I 
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**  PROMOTED. 

Dead,  ere  existence  reached  its  perfect  prime, 
A  hero  martyr.     In  bis  morning  years 
He  gathered  up  the  riches  of  his  life, 
Bis  fair,  fresh  youth,  his  high  and  noble  hopes, 
AH  that  had  been,  or  was,  or  would  be  dear, — 
All  that  is  possible  to  strong  young  souls, 
And  laid  them  at  his  suffering  country's  feet; 
Saying,  as  fondly  as  a  lover  might, 
"All,  even  to  my  life,  is  hers  1  love, 
And  so  my  country's."     When  her  sorest  need 
Demanded  at  his  hands  the  uttermost, 
Behold  how  cheerfully  he  yielded  it, 
Dying  as  calmly  as  one  falls  asleep 
Alter  the  perils  of  the  day  are  past, 
And  silver-sweet  the  evening  bugle-call 
Speaks  peace  and  rest. 

The  world  lost  much,  what  time  our  hero  died, 

For  rarely  has  it  owned  a  man  like  him,  — 

As  pure  of  purpose,  in  these  soiling  times, 

And  single-hearted  as  a  diamond, 

The  core  of  whose  transparent  soul  is  light; 

His  was  as  tender  as  a  woman's  heart,  — 

His  nature  sweet  and"  artless  as  a  child's, 

Yet  strong  and  helpful.     In  his  serious  eyes 

There** shone  the  record  of  a  clean,  fair  life 

Which  had  no  shame  to  hide,  no  stain  to  weep; 

He  earned  this  sudden  honor  valiantly, 

The  quick  promotion  of  a  glorious  death,  — 

u  Killed  in  the  advance,  while  leading  on.  hi'a 

men." 

And  would  our  selfish  grief  deny  it  him, 
And  long  to  call  him  back  ?     No,  warrior-saint; 
Put  on  thy  crown ! 

I  do  not  know  the  place  where  he  was  laid, 
After  the  long  day's  dreadful  work  was  done. 
They  buried  him  upon  the  battle's  brink, 
His  war-worn  comrades,  —  gently,  reverently, 
With  his  young  laurels  fresh  about  his  brow,  — 
And  I  might  search  there  all  the  summer's  day 
Nor  ever  find  him.     But  it  is  enough 
To  know  bis  tender  body  is  at  rest, 
And  that  the  cannon  will  not  break  his  sleep. 
His  name  is  safe  among  the  shining  names; 
His  soul  is  safe  in  the  good  Father's  care ; 
And  in  the  hush  of  this  wet,  fragrant  night, 
After  the  dust,  the  battle,  and  the  heat, 
The  loving  rain-drops  cool  upon  his  grave, 
And  the  veiled  stars  will  watch  there  till  the  day. 
Dear  heart,  sleep  well ! 

Death,  the  great  purifier,  scarce  could  make 
His  face  more  pure  ;  and  yet  I  long  to  know 
The  added  beauty  which  it  printed  there. 
But  that  sweet  sorrow  will  not  come  to  me, 
I  can  but  keep  his  features  as  they  were. 
I  know  the  fatal  bullet  dared  not  strike 
The  brow  whereon  his  mother  left  her  kiss; 
I  hope  there  is  no  blood-stain  on  his  cheek; 
I  hope  his  lips  still  keep  their  tender  smile, 
That  his  true  hand  yet  rests  upon  his  sword, 
And  that  anemones  and  violets, 
Taught  by  the  grateful  year  that  is  to  come, 
Will  find  the  nameless  pillow  where  he  lies, 
And  wrap  him  in  the  colors  w*hich  he  loved,  — 
The  colors  in  whose  dear  defence  he  died, 
Bed,  white,  and  blue  I 

**  GEORGE  E.   WARING,  JB. 

AST  agricultural  and  miscellaneous  writer,  the 
son  of  George  E.  and  Sarah  (Burger)  Waring, 
was  born  near  Stamford,  Connecticut,  July  4, 


1833.  lie  was  educated  chiefly  at  College 
Hill,  in  Poughkeepsie.  In  the  spring  of  1853 
he  went  to  study  agriculture  with  Professor 
Mapes,  having  always  taken  an  interest  in 
that  pursuit.  During  the  following  winter 
he  made  an  agricultural  lecturing  tour  into 
Maine  and  Vermont.  lie  wrote  his  first  book, 
Eiements  of  Agriculture,  in  1854.  In  August, 
1855,  he  took  Horace  Greeley's  farm  at  Chap- 
paqua,  New  York,  and  conducted  it  on  shares 
for  two  years.  In  August,  1857,  Le  was  ap- 
pointed Agricultural  Engineer  of  Centra]  Park, 
New  York  city,  where  he  remained  nearly  four 
years,  in  charge  of  the  draining  and  all  agricul- 
tural improvements.  Among  other  services,  he 
prepared  the  soil"  of  the  present  "Mail,"  and 
set  out  the  four  rows  of  trees  upon  it. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  wns  ap- 
pointed Major  of  the  "  Garibaldi  Guard  "  (tlio 
Thirty-ninth  New  York  Regiment),  in  May, 
1861,  and  was  in  "Washington  and  Virginia  till 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  August, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  Major  of  Cavalry- by 
Major  General  Fremont,  went  to  St.  Louis  to 
join  him,  and  raised  six  companies  of  cavalry 
under  the  name  of  the  u  Fremont  Hussars.'" 
These,  being  afterward  consolidated  with  the 
"  Benton Hussars." made  up  the  Fourth  Missouri 
Cavalry,  of  which  lie  was  commissioned 
Colonel  in  January,  1862.  He  served  in  the 
Southwest,  and  was  mustered  out  March,  18G5. 
In  the  spring  of  1867,  lie  took  up  liis  residence 
in  Newport,  proposing  to  become  a  market- 
gardener.  During  that  same  year  u  Ogdcn 
Farm. "  was  purchased,  and  this  (with  the  mar- 
ket-garden and  large  green-houses,;  is  still  suc- 
cessfully carried  on. 

Mr.  Waring's  publications  are  as  follows: 
Elements  of  Agriculture,  1854,  which  was  re- 
written .for  the  Tribune  Association  in  1808; 
Draining  for  Profit  and  Draining  for  Health, 
1869;  Handyloofc  of  Husbandry,  1870;  The 
Dry  Earth  System^  1870 ;  and  the  Herd  Register 
of  American  Jersey  Cattle  Ohib,%  vols.,  1871-2, 
edited  for  a  club  of  which  lie  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  is  the  secretary.  lie  lias  also  writ- 
ten many  papers  for  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
Hearth  and  Home;  was  for  three  years  agricul- 
tural editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
has  been  for  four  years  an  assistant  editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  lie  has  also  con- 
tributed several  sketches  of  army  life  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  has  two  children.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Euphemia  Blunt  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  the  second  Miss  Virginia  Clark  of  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

**  JAMES  DE  MILLE, 
A  YEPSATILE  and  brilliant  author,  has  written 
several  dramatic  romances  and  some  novels  of 
American  life  full  of  comical  scenes  and  charac- 
ters. The  latter  have  originally  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  Atlantic  Monthly,  or  Apple- 
ton's  Journal.  He  is  a  native  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  born  in  1838.  He 
was  educated  at  Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been  a 
college  professor,  at  first  at  Acadia  College, 
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and  subsequently  at  Dalhoiisie  College,  Halifax, 
N"ova  Scotia,  where  he  now  fills  the  chair  of 
History  and  Rhetoric.  His  writings  include: 
Helenas  Household  ;  A  Tale  of  Rome  in  tlie  First 
Century,  1867;  Cord  and  Creese;  or,  The  Bran- 
don Mystery,  1869 ;  The  Dodge  Club,  a  narrative 
of  the  humors  of  tourist  life  in  Italy  in  18S9, 
1869 ;  The  Lady  of  the  Ice,  a  story  of  Quebec, 
1870;  The  Cryptogram^  a  romance  founded  on 
the  intricacies  of  cypher- writing,  1871;  The 


American  Baron,  1872;  Th~e  Comedy  of  Terrors, 
1873;  and  An  Open  Question,  1878.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  two  sets  of  books  of  adveature 
for  boys,  comprising  six  volumes  each.  The  B. 
0.  W.  0.  series  was  prepared  between  1870-2, 
and  contains J9.  0.  W.  C.;  Boys  of  Grand  Pre 
School;  Mre  in  the  Woods ;  Lost  m  the  Fog ; 
Picked  up  Adrift,  and  Treasure  of  the  Seas. 
The  Young  Dodge  Club  Series  is  now  in  course 
of  publication, 

**THE  SENATOR  IN  ROME — PROM  THE  DODGE  CLUB. 

Still  he  sauntered  through  the  remoter  corners 
of  Home,  wandering  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  or  through  tha  Ghetto,  or  among  the 
crooked  streets  at  the  end  of  the  Corso.  Few 
have  learned  so  much  of  Rome  in  so  short  a  time. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  sitting  in  a  cafe*,  where 
lie  had  supplied  his  wants  in  the  following  way: 

"Hi!  coffee!  coffee !"  and  again,  "  Hi!  cigar! 
cigar  1"  when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  man  at 
the  next  table  who  was  reading  a  copy  of  the 
London  Times,  which  he  had  spread  out  very 
ostentatiously.  After  a  brief  survey  the  Senator 
walked  over  to  his  table  and,  with  a  beaming 
smile,  said  — 

••  Good-day,  Sir." 

The  other  man  looked  up  and  returned  a  very 
friendly  smile. 

44  And  how  do  you  do,  Sir?" 

"Very  well,  1  thank  you,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  strong  Italian  accent. 

"Do  you  keep  your  health  ?" 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  said  the  other,  evidently 
quite  pleased  at  the  advances  of  the  Senator. 

"Nothing  gives  me  so  much  pleasure,"  said  the 
Senator,  "as  to  come  across  an  Italian  who  un- 
derstands English.  You,  Sir,  are  -a  Roman,  I 
presume." 

"  Sir,  I  am." 

The  man  to  whom  the  Senator  spoke  was  not 
one  who  would  have  attracted  any  notice  from 
him  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. He  was  a  narrow-headed,  mean-looking 
man,  with  very  seedy  clothes,  and  a  servile  but 
cunning  expression. 

"How  do  you  like  Rome?"  he  asked  of  the 
Senator. 

The  Senator  at  once  poured  forth  all  that  had 
been  in  his  mind  since  his  arrival.  He  gave  his 
opinion  about  the  site,  the  architecture,  the 
drains,  the  municipal  government,  the  beggars, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  place;  then  the  soldiers, 
the  nobles,  the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns. 

Then  he  criticised  the  Government,  its  form, 
its  mode  of  administration,  enlarged  upon  its 


tyranny,  condemned  vehemently  its  police  system, 
and  indeed  its  whole  administration  of  every 
thing,  civil,  polirical,  and  ecclesiastical. 

Waxing  warmer  with  the  sound  of  his  own  elo- 
quence, he  found  himself  suddenly  but  naturally 
reminded  of  a  country  where  all  this  is  reversed. 
So  he  went  on  to  speak  about  Freedom,  Repub- 
licanism, the  Rights  of  Mau,  and  the  Ballot-Box. 
Unable  to  talk  with  sufficient  fluency  while  in  a 
sitting  posture  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  as  he 
looked  around,  seeing  that  all  present  were 
staring  at  him,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  improve 
the  occasion.  So  he  harangued  the  crowd  gen- 
erally, not  because  he  thought  any  of  them  could 
understand  him,  but  it  was  so  long  since  he  had 
made  a  speech  that  the  present  opportunity  was 
irresistible.  Besides,  as  he  afterward  remarked, 
he  felt,  that  it  was  a  crisis,  and  who  could  tell  but 
that  a  word  spoken  in  season  might  produce  some 
beneficial  effects. 

He  shook  hands  very  warmly  with  his  new 
friend  after  it  all  was  over,  and  on  leaving  him. 
made  him  promise  to  come  and  see  him.  at  his 
lodgings,  where  he  would  show  Mm  statistics,  etc. 
The  Senator  then  returned. 

That  evening  he  received  a  visit.  The  Senator 
heard  a  rnp  at  his  door  and  called  out  "  Come  in." 
Two  men  entered — ill-looking,  or  rather  malig- 
nant-looking, clothed  in  black. 

Dick  was  in  his  room,  Buttons  out,  Figgs  and 
the  Doctor  had  not  returned  from  the  ca'fe'.  The 
Senator  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  both,  his 
visitors.  One  of  these  men  spoke  English. 

"  His  Excellency,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
other,  "wishes  to  speak  to  you  on.  official  busi- 
ness." 

"  Happy  to  liear  it,"  said  the  Senator. 

"His  Excellency"  is,  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  and 
I  am  the  Interpreter." 

Whereupon  the  Senator  shook  hands  with  both 
of  them  again'. 

"Proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said  he. 
"I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  Chief  of 
the  Boston  police,  and  also  the  Chief  of  the  New 
York  police,  and  my  opinion  is  that  they  can  stand 
more  liquor  than,  any  men  I  ever  met  with.  Will 
you  liquor?" 

The  interpreter  did  not  understand.  The  Sen- 
ator mflde  an  expressive  sign.  The  Interpreter 
mentioned  the  request  to  the  Chief,  who  shook 
Iris  head  coldly. 

"This  is  formal,"  said  the  Interpreter —  "  not 
social." 

The  Senator's  face  flushed.     He  frowned. 

"  Give  him  my  compliments  then,  and  tell  him 
the  next  time  he  refuses  a  gentleman's  oiler  he 
had  better  do  it  like  a  gentleman.  JFor  my  part, 
if  I  ch  ose  to  be  uncivil,  1  might  say  that  I  consider 
your  Roman  police  very  small  potatoes." 

The  Interpreter  translated  this  literally,  and 
though  the  final  expression  was  not  very  intelli- 
gible, yet  it  seemed  to  imply  contempt. 

So  the  Chief  of  Police  made  his  communication 
as  sternly  as  possible.  Grave  reports  had  been, 
made  about  his  American  Excellency.  *  The  Sen- 
ator looked  surprised. 

"  What  about  r 

That  he  was  haranguing  the  people,  going 
about  secretly,  plotting,  and  trying  to  instill  rev- 
olutionary sentiments  into  the  public  mind. 

"Pooh!"  said  the  Senator. 

The  Chief  of  Police  bade  him  be  careful.  He 
would  not  be  permitted  to  stir  up  an  excitable 
populace..  This  was  to  give  him  warning* 
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"  Pooh  1"  said  the  Senator  again. 
.    And  if  he  neglected  this  warning  it  would  be 
the  worse  for  him.  And  the  Chief  of  Police  looked 
unut t eruble  things.      The  Senator  gazed  at  him 
sternly  and  somewhat  contemptuously  for  a  few 
minutes. 
»"  You're  no  great  shakes  anyhow,"  said  he. 

**  Signore  ?"  said  the  Interpreter. 

''Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  you  are  talking 
infernal  nonsense  ?"  asked  the  Senator  in  a 
slightly  argumentative  tone  of  voice,  throwing 
one  leg  over  another,  tilting  back  his  chair,  and 
folding  his  arms. 

"Your  language  is  disrespectful,"  was  the  in- 
dignant reply. 

"  Yours  strikes  me  as  something  of  the  same 
kind,  too ;  but  more  —  it  is  absurd." 

"What  do  you  mean  T1 

*' You  say  I  stir  up  the  people.'* 

"  Yes.     Bo  you  deny  it?" 

"Pooh !  How  can  a  man  stir  up  the  people 
when  he  can't  speak  a  word  of  their  language?" 

The  Chief  of  Police  did.  not  reply  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  I  rather  think  I've  got  you  there,"  said  the 
Senator,  dryly.  "Hey?  old  Boss?'* 
•  ("Old  Hoss"  was  an  ephithet  which  he  used 
when  he  was  in  a  good  humor.)  He  felt  that  he 
had  the  best  of  it  here,  and  his  anger  was  gone. 
He  therefore  tilted  his  chair  back  further,  and 
placed  his  feet  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  that  was 
in  front  of  him. 

"  There  are  Italians  in  Rome  who  speak  Eng- 
lish," was  at  length  the  rejoinder. 

"I  wish  I  could  find  some,  then,"  said  the  Sen- 
ator. **  It's  worse  than  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
hay-stack,  they're  so  precious  lew." 

<*  You  have  met  one." 

**And  I  can't  say  I  feel  over-proud  of  the  ac- 
quaintance," said  the  Senator,  in  his  former  dry 
tone,  looking  hard  at  the  Interpreter. 

"  At  the  O,f$  Cenaeci,  1  mean." 

"  The  what  ?     Where's  that  ?" 

"  Where  you  were  this  morning." 

"Oh  bo!  that's  it  — ah?  And  was  my  friend 
there  one  of  your  friends  too  ?"  asked  the  Sen- 
ator, as  light  burst  in  upon  him, 

"  He  was  sufficiently  patriotic  to  give  warn- 
ing." 

•"  On  —  patriot ip?  —  he  was,  was  he?"  said -the 
Senator,  slowly,  while  his  eyes  showed  a  danger- 
ous light. 

"Yes  —  patriotic,  He  has  watched  you  for 
some  time." 

"Watched  me!"  and  the  Senator  frowned 
wrathfully. 

"Yes,  all  over  Rome,  wherever  you  went." 

"  Watched  me!  dogged  me  I  tracked  me!  Aha?" 

"So  you  are  known."  • 

"  Then  the  man  is  a  spy. 

"He  is  a  patriot," 

a  Why,  the  mean  concern  sat  next  me,  attracted 
my  attention  by  reading  English,  and  encouraged 
me  to  speak  as  I  did.  Why  don't  you  arrest 
him?" 

"  He  did  it  to  test  you." 

"  To  test  me!  How  would  he  like  me  to  test 
him  ?" 

"  The  Government  looks  on  your  offence  with 
lenient  eyes." 

"Ah!" 

"And  content  themselves  this  time  withvgiving 
you  warning," 


"Very  much  obliged;  but  tell  your  Govern- 
ment not  to  be  alarmed.  I  won't  hurt  them." 

Upon  this  the.  two  visitors  took  their  leave. 
The  Senator  informed  his  two  friends  about  the 
visit,  and  thought  very  lightly  about  it  ;  but  the 
recollection  of  one  thing  rankled  in  his  mind. 

That  spy  !  The  fellow  had  humbugged  him. 
He  had  dogged  him,  tracked  him,  perhaps  for 
weeks,  had  drawn  him  into  conversation,  asked 
leading  questions,  and  then  given  information. 
If  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  the  Senator 
loathed  it  was  this. 

But  how  could  such  a  man  be  punished  !  That 
was  the  thought.  Punishment  could  only  come 
from  one.  The  law  could  do  nothing.  But  there 
was  one  who  could  do  something,  and  that  one 
was  himself.  Lynch  law  1 


"  My  fayther  was  from 

My  uncle  \vaa  Judge  Lynch, 
So  darn  your  fire  nnd  roasting, 
You.  cau  not  make  mo  flmclx." 

The  Senator  hummed  the  above  elegant  words 
all  that  evening. 

He  thought  he  could  find  the  man  yet.  He 
was  sure  he  would  know  him.  He  would  devoto 
himself  to  this  on  the  next  day.  The  next  day 
he  went  about  the  city,  and  at  length  in  the  after- 
noon he  came  to  Pincian  Hill.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  there  as  usual.  Tho  Senator  placed  him- 
self in  a  favorable  position,  in  which  he  could 
only  be  seen  from  one  point,  and  then  watched 
with  the  eye  of  a  hawk. 

He  watched  for  about  an  hour.  .At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  saw  a  face.  It  belonged  to  a  man 
who  had  been  leaning  against  a  post  with  his 
back  turned  toward  the  Senator  all  this  time.  It 
was  the  face!  The  fellow  happened  to  turn  it  far 
enough  round  to  let  the  Senator  see  him.  Ho 
was  evidently  watching  him  yet.  The  Senator 
walked  rapidly  toward  him.  The  man  saw  him 
and  began  to  movo  as  rapidly  away.  The  Sen- 
ator increased  his  pace.  So  did  the  man.  The 
Senator  walked  still  faster.  So  did  the  man.  The 
Senator  took  long  strides.  The  man.  took  short, 
quick  ones.  It  is  said  that  the  fastest  pedestrians 
are  those  who  take  short,  qxiick  steps.  Tho  Sen- 
ator did  not  gain  on  the  other. 

By  this  time  a  vast  number  of  idlers  had  been 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  these  two  men  walking 
as  if  for  a  wager.  At  last  the  Senator  began  to 
run.  So  did  the  man! 

The  whole  thing  was  plain.  One  man  was 
chasing  the  other.  At  once  all  the  idlers  of  the 
Pincian  Hill  stopped  all  their  avocations  and 
turned  to  look.  The  road  winds  down  the  Pin- 
clan  Hill  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  those  on 
the  upper  part  can  look  down,  and  sec  tho  whole 
extent.  What  a  place  for  a  race!  The  quick- 
eyed  Eomans  saw  it  all. 

"A  spy  !  yes,  a  Government,  spy!" 
"  Chased  by  an  eccentric  Englishman  !" 
A  loud  shout  burst  from  the  Roman  crowd. 
But  a  number  of  English  and  Americans  thought 
differently.     They  saw  a  little  man  chased  by  a 
big  one.     Some  cried  "  Shame  !"     Others,  think- 
ing it  a  case  of  pocket-picking,  cried"  Stop  thief!" 
Others  cried  "  Go  it,  little  fellow  1    Two  to  one  on 
the  small  chap!" 

Every  body  on  the  Pinoian  Hill  rushed  to  the 
edge  of  the  winding  road  to  look  down,  or  to  the 
paved  walk  that  overlooks  the  Piazza.  Carriages 
stopped  and  the  occupants  looked  down,  French 
soldiers,  dragoons,  guards,  officers  —  all  staring, 
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And  away  went  the  Senator.  And  away  ran 
the  terrified,  spy.  Down  the  long  way,  and  at 
length  they  came  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  A 
loud  shout  came  from  all  the  people.  Above  and 
on  all  sides  they  watched  the  race.  The  spy 
darted  down  the  Corso.  The  Senator  after  him. 

The  Uornans  in  the  street  applauded  vocifer- 
ously. Hundreds  of  people  stopped,  and  then 
turned  and  ran  after  the  Senator.  All  the  win- 
dows were  crawded  with  heads.  All  the  balconies 
were  filled  with  people. 

Down  along  the  Corso.  Past  the  column  of 
Antonine.  Into  a  street  on  the  left.  The  Senator 
was  gaining  I  At  last  they  came  to  a  square.  A 
great  fountain  of  vast  waters  bursts  forth  there. 
The  spy  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  square,  and 
just  as  he  was  darting  into  an  alley  the  Senator's 
hand  clutched  his  coat-tails! 

The  Senator  took  the  spy  in  that  way  by  which 
one  is  enabled  to  make  any  other  do  what  is 
called  "Walking  Spanish,"  and  propelled  him 
rapidly  toward  the  'reservoir  of  the  fountain. 

The  Senator  raise^tSbe  spy  from  the  ground  and 
pitched  him  into  the  pool. 

The  air  was  rent  with  acclamations  and  cries  of 
delight. 

As  the  spy  emerged,  half  drowned,  the  crowd 
came  forward  and  would  have  prolonged  the  de- 
lightful sensation. 

Not  often  did  they  have  a  spy  in  their  hands. 

**  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT, 

THE  daughter  of  Amos  Bronson  Aloott,  is  de- 
scended on  her  mother's  side  from  the  Mays, 
Sewalls,  and  Quincys,  of  Boston.  She  was  care- 
fully educated  by  her  father,  and  her  Little 
Women  is  said  to  give  a  natural  picture  of  the 
family  life  in  which  she  was  reared.  A  friend 
states  that  she  is,  "by  birth  and  training,  a 
Protestant  of  Protestants,  an  enthusiast  for  free- 
dom, nature,  and  the  ideal  life.  Her  Immor, 
her  tastes,  her  aspirations,  her  piety,  are  all 
American,  as  well  as  her  style  and  opinions, 
which  her  books  sufficiently  exhibit.  She  is  of 
stately  presence,  with  a  fine  Lead,  large  blue 
eyes,  brown  hair,  a  cheerful  and  earnest  man- 
ner, and  a  lively  wit.  She  is  nearer  forty  than 
thirty,  tall  and  strong,  a  vigorous  walker,  and 
fond  of  out-door  life ;  never  a  student,  though  a 
great  reader;  domestic  in  her  habits,  but  with 
a  talent  for  the  stage, -which  she.  has  often  in- 
dulged in  at  private  theatres.'1* 

Miss  Alcott  composed  fairy  stones  in  her 
teens,  and  published  a  little  volume  called 
Flower  Fables,  about  1857,  dedicating  it  to  Miss 
Emerson,  the  daughter  of  her  father's  friend. 
She  continued  to  write  many  tales  for  journals 
in  Boston,  several  sets  of  which  have  since  been 
collected  into  volumes,  though  against  her  ex- 
press wishes:  Morning  Glories,  and  Other 
Stories,  1867;  Three  Proverb  Stories,  1868. 

During  the  winter  of  1862-3,  Miss  Alcott  was 
one  of  the  army  of  volunteer  nurses  who  served 
in  the  government  hospitals,  and  her  experiences 
at  Washington  were  embodied  in  a  series  of 
womanly  letters  to  her  mother  and  sisters.  At 
this  time  she  was  prostrated  by  a  fever  which 
enervated  her  health  for  years;  yet  during  her 
convalescence  she  revised  these  articles,  and 
printed  them  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth  in 

*  Hearth  and  Home,  art,,  The  Author  of  little  Women,  1872, 
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the  summer  of  1863.  Shortly  after,  they  were 
issued  in  a  volume,  entitled  Hospital  S7cetches 
and  Camp  and  Fireside  Stories.  Her  first  novel, 
Moods,  which  embodied,  though  somewhat  in- 
completely, her  idea  of  love  and  marriage,  ap- 
peared in  1865.  She  visited  Europe  during  the 
following  year,  sojourning  chiefly  in  England, 


Switzerland,  and  Italy.  After  her  return  in 
1867,  she  wrote  many  stories,  and  began  her 
fascinating  depictions  of  child  and  home  life 
in  Little  Women.  Before  the  first  volume  was 
completed,  her  tasks  proved  greater  than  her 
strength,  and  she  was  compelled  to  recruit  her 
health  by  -a  second  tour  on  the  Continent.  The 
natural  pictures  of  child-life  in  Little  Women, 
or  Meg,  Joe,  Beth,  and  Amy,  made  it  an  instant 
favorite.  It  has  been  followed  by  a  delightful 
series  of  hopeful  and  unaffected  companion  vol- 
umes: An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,  1870;  Little 
Men;  Life  at  Plumfielti  with  Joe's  Boys.  1871 ; 
and  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag,  a  series  of  stories, 
1872.  Shawl  Strops,  which  sketches  some  trav- 
elling experiences,  appeared  in  1872;  and  Work; 
or,  Christie's  Experiment,  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  besetting  a  penniless  woman  who 
seeks  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  with  her 
hands,  in  1873. 

#•*  BEING  NEIGHBORLY  —  FBOJf  LITTLE  WOMEN. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do  now, 
Jo?"  asked  Meg,  one  snowy -afternoon,  as  her 
sister  came  clumping  through  the  hall,  in  rubber 
boots,  old  sack  and  hood,  with  a  broom  in,  one 
hand  and  a  shovel  in  the  other. 

"Going  out  for  exercise,"  answered  Jo,  with  a 
mischievous  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"I  should  think  two  long  walks,  this  morning, 
would  have  been  enough.  It's  cold  and  dull  out, 
and  I  advise  you  to  stay,  warm  and  dry,  by  the 
fire,  as  I  do,"  said  Meg,  with  a  shiver. 

"Never  take  advice;  can't  keep  still  all  day, 
and  not  being  a  pussy-cat,  I  don't  like  to  doze  by 
the  fire.  I  like  adventures,  and  I'm  going  to  find 
Borne." 

Meg  went  back  to  toast  her  feet,  and  read 
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"Ivanhoe,"  and  Jo  began  to  dig  paths  with 
great  energy.  The  snow  was  light;  and  with  her 
broom  she  soon  swept  a  path  all  round  the  garden, 
for  Beth  to  walk  in  when  the  sun  came  out,  and 
the  invalid  dolls  needed  air.  Now  the  garden 
separated  the  Marches  bouse  from  that  of  Mr, 
Laurence;  both  stood  in  a  suburb  of  the  city, 
which  was  still  country-like,  with  groves  and 
lawns,  large  gardensT  and  quiet  streets.  A  low 
hedge  parted  the  two  estates.  On  one  side  was  an 
old  brown  house,  looking  rather  bare  and  shabby, 
robbed  of  the  vines  that  in  summer  covered  its 
walls,  and  the  flowers  which  then  surrounded  it. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  stately  stone  mansion, 
plainly  betokening  every  sort  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  from  the  big  coach-house  and  well-kept 
grounds  to  the  conservatory,  and  the  glimpses  of 
lovely  things  one  caught  between  the  rich  cur- 
tains. Yet  it  seemed  a  lonely,  lifeless  sort  of 
bouse;  for  no  children  frolicked  on  the  lawn,  no 
motherly  face  ever  smiled  at  the  windows,  and 
few  people  went  in  and  out,  except  the  old  gentle- 
man and  his  grandson. 

To  Jo's  lively  fancy  this  fine  house  seemed  a 
kind  of  enchanted  palace,  full  of  splendors  and 
delights,  which  no  one  enjoyed.  She  had  long 
wanted  to  behold  thene  hidden  glories,  and  to 
know  the  "Laurence  boy."  who  looked  as  if  he 
would  like  to  be  known,  if  he  only  knew  how  to 
begin.  Since  the  party  she  had  been  more  eager 
than  ever,  and  had  planned  many  ways  of  making 
friends  with  him  ;  but  he  had  not  been  lately  seen, 
and  Jo  began  to  think  he  had  gone  away,  when 
she  one  day  spied  a  brown  face  at  an  upper  win- 
dow, looking  wistfully  down  into  their  garden, 
where  Beth  and  Amy  were  snow -balling  one 
another. 

"  That  boy  is  suffering  for  society  and  fun,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  His  grandpa  don't  know  what's 
good  for  him,  and  keeps  him  shut  up  all  alone.  He 
needs  a  lot  of  jolly  boys  to  play  with,  or  somebody 
young  and  lively.  I  Jve  a  great  mind  to  go  over 
and  tell  the  old  gentleman  so." 

The  idea  amused  Jo,  who  liked  to  do  daring 
things,  and  was  always  scandalizing  Meg  by  her 
queer  performances.  The  plan  of  "  going  over  " 
was  not  forgotten  ;  and,  when  the  snowy  afternoon 
came,  Jo  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done.  She 
saw  Mr.  Laurence  drive  off,  and  then  sallied  out 
to  dig  her  way  down  to  the  hedge,  where  she 
paused,  and  took  a  survey.  All  quiet;  curtains 
down  at  the  lower  windows ;  servants  out  of  sight, 
and  nothing  human  visible  but  a  curly  black  head 
leaning  on  a  thin  hand,  at  the  upper  window. 

"There  he  is,"  thought  Jo;  "poor  boy!  all 
alone,  and  sick,  this  dismal  day!  It's  a  shame  ! 
I'll  toss  up  a  snow-ball,  and  make  him  look  out, 
and  then  say  a  kind  word  to  him." 

Up  went  a  handful  of  soft  snow,  and  the  head 
turned  at  once,  showing  a  face  which  lost  its  list- 
less look  in  a  minute,  as  the  big  eyes  brightened, 
and  the  mouth  began  to  smile.  Jo  nodded,  and 
laughed,  and  flourished  her  broom,  as  she  called 
out, — 
/  "How  do  you  do?  Are  you  sick?" 

Laurie  opened  the  window  and  croaked  out  as 
hoarsely  as  a  raven,  — 

*'  Better,  thank  you.  I  've  had  ashorrid  cold,  and 
been  shut  up  a  week." 

"  I  'm  sorry.  What  do  you  amuse  yourself 
with?" 

"Nothing;  it's  as  dull  as  tombs  up  here." 

"  Don't  you  read  ?  " 

"Not  much;  they  won't  let  me." 

"  Can't  somebody  read  .to  you  ?  " 


"  Grandpa  does,  sometimes;  but  my  books  don't 
interest  him,  and  I  hate  to  ask  Brooke  all  the 
time.'* 

"Have  some  one  come  and  see  you,  then." 
"There  isn't  anyone   I'd  like  to  see.     Boys 
make  such  a  row,  and  my  head  is  weak." 

"Isn't  there  some  nice  girl  who'd  read  and 
amuse  you?  Girls  are  quiet,  and  like  to  play 
nurse." 

"Don't  know  any." 

"You  know  me,"  began  Jo,  then  laughed,  and 
stopped. 

"So  I  do!  Will  you  come,  please?"  cried 
Laurie. 

"I'm  not  quiet  and  nice;  but  I'll  come,  if 
mother  will  let  me.  I'll  go  ask  her.  Shut  that 
window,  like  a  good  boy,  and  wait  till  I  come." 

With  that,  Jo  shouldered  her  broom  and  marched 
inro  the  house,  wondering  what  they  would  all  say 
to  her.  L?mrie  was  in  a  little  nutter  of  excitement 
at  tbe  idea  of  having  company,  and  flew  about  to 
get  ready ;  for,  as  Mrs.  March  said,  he  was  a 
"  little  gentleman,"  and  did  honor  to  the  coming 
guest  by  brushing  his  curly  pate,  putting  on  a 
fresh  collar,  and  trying  to  tidy  up  the  room,  which, 
in  spite  of  half  a  dozen  servants,  was  anything 
but  neat.  Presently,  there  came  a  loud  ring, 
then  a  decided  voice,  asking  for  "  Mr.  Laurie," 
and  a  surprised-looking  servant  came  running  up 
to  announce  a  young  lady. 

"All  right,  show  her  up;  it's  Miss  Jo,"  said 
Laurie,  going  to  the  door  of  his  liitle  parlor  to 
meet  Jo,  who  appeared,  looking  rosy  and  kind, 
and  quite  at  her  ease,  with  a  covered  dish  in  one 
hand,  and  Beth's  three  kittens  in  the  other. 

"Here  I  am,  bag  and  baggage,"  she  said, 
briskly.  "Mother  sent  her  love,  and  was  glad 
if  I  could  do  anything  for  you.  Meg  wanted  me 
to  bring  some  of  her  blanc-mange  ;  she  makes  it 
very  nice,  and  Beth  thought  her  cats  would  be 
comforting.  I  knew  you 'd  shout  at  them,  but  I 
could  n't  refuse,  she  was  so  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing." 

It  so  happened  that  Beth's  funny  loan  was  just 
the  thing;  for,  in  laughing  over  the  kits,  Laurie 
forgot  his  hfishfulness,  and  grew  sociable  at  once. 

"That  looks  too  pretty  to  eat,"  he  said,  smiling 
with  plejisure,  as  Jo  uncovered  the  dish,  and 
showed  the  blanc-mange,  surroundod  by  a  gar- 
land of  green  leaves,  and  the  scarlet  flowers  of 
Amy's  pet  geranium. 

"It  isn't  anything,  only  they  all  felt  kindly, 
and  wanted  to -show  it.  Tell  the  girl  to  put  it  away 
for  your  tea;  it 's  so  simple,  you  can  eat  it;  and, 
being  soft,  it  will  slip  down  without  hurting  your 
sore  throat.  What  a  cosy  room  this  is." 

"  It  might  be,  if  it  was  kept  nice ;  but  the  maids 
are  lazy,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  make  them 
mind.  It  worries  me,  though." 

"I'll  right  it  up  in  two  minutes;  for  it  only 
needs  to  have  the  hearth  brushed,  so, — and  the 
things  stood  straight  on  the  mantel-piece,  so, — 
and  the  books  put  here,  and  the  bottles  there,  and 
your  sofa  turned  from  the  light,  and  the  pillows 
plumped  up  a  bit.  Now,  then,  you're  fixed." 

And  so  he  was ;  for,  as  she  laughed  and  talked, 
Jo  had  whisked  things  into  place,  and  given  .quite 
a  different  air  to  the  r.oom.  Laurie  watched  her 
in  respectful  silence,  and,  when  she  beckoned  him 
to  his  sofa,  he  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
saying  gratefully,  — 

"  How  kind  you  are !  Yes,  that 's  what,  it  wanted. 
Now  please  take  the  big  chair,  and  let  ine  do  some- 
thing to  amuse  my  company.'1 

"No;    I  came  to  amuse  you.     Shall  I  read 
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aloud?  "and  Jo  looked  affectionately  toward  some 
inviting  books  near  by. 

"Thank  you;  I *ve  read  all  those,  and  if  you 
don't  mind,  I'd  rather  talk,"  answered  Laurie. 

"Not  a  bit ;  I  '11  talk  all  day  if  you  '11  only  set 
me  going.  Beth  says  I  never  know  when  to  stop." 

"Is  Beth  the  rosy  one,  who  stays  at  home  a 
good  deal,  and  sometimes  goes  out  with  a  little 
basket?"  asked  Laurie,  with  interest. 

"Yes,  that's  Beth ;  she's  my  girl,  and  a  regular 
good  one  she  is,  too." 

"The  pretty  one  is  Meg,  and  the  curly -haired 
one  is  Amy,  I  believe  ?  " 

"Bow  did  you  find  that  out?" 

Laurie  colored  up,  but  answered,  frankly, 
**Why,  you  see,  I  often  hear  you  calling  to  one 
another,  and  when  I'm  alone  up  here,  I  can't 
help  looking  over  at  your  house,  you  always  seem 
to  be  having  such  good  times.  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  being  so  rude,  but  sometimes  you  forget  to  put 
down  the  curtain  at  the  window  where  the  flowers 
are;  and,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  it's  like 
looking  at  a  picture  to  see  the  fire,  and  you  all 
round  the  table  with  your  mother;  her  face  is 
right  opposite,  and  it  looks  so  sweet  behind  the 
fiowers,  I  can't  help  watching  it.  I  haven't  got 
any  mother,  you  know;  "and  Laurie  poked  the 
fire  to  hide  a  little  twitching  of  the  lips  that  he 
could  not  control. 

The  solitary,  hungry  look  in  his  eyes  went 
straight  to  Jo's  warm  heart.  She  had  been  so 
simply  taught  that  there  was  no  nonsense  in  her 
head,  and  at  fifteen  she  was  as  innocent  and  frank 
as  any  child.  Laurie  was  sick  and  lonely;  and, 
feeling  how  rich  she  was  in  home-love  and  happi- 
ness, she  gladly  tried  to  share  it  with  him.  Her 
brown  face  was  very  friendly,  and  her  sharp 
voice  unusually  gentle,  as  she  said,  — 

"  We  '11  never  draw  that  curtain  any  more,  and 
I  give  you  leave  to  look  as  much  as  you  like.  I 
just  wish,  though,  instead  of  peeping,  you'd  come 
over  and  see  us.  Mother  is  so  splendid,  she'd  do 
you  heaps  of  good,  and  Beth  would  sing  to  you  if 
/begged  her  to,  and  Amy  would  dance ;  Meg  and 
I  would  make  you  laugh  over  our  funny  stage 
properties,  and  we'd  have  jolly  times.  Wouldn't 
your  grandpa  let  you  ?  " 

" I  think  he  would,  if  your  mother  asked  him. 
He's  very  kind,  though  he  don't  look  it;  and  he 
lets  me  do  what  I  like,  pretty  much,  only  he's  afraid 
I  might  be  a  bother  to  strangers,"  began  Laurie, 
brightening  more  and  more. 

"  We  ain't  strangers,  we  are  neighbors,  and  you 
needn't  think  you'd  be  a  bother.  We  want  to 
know  you,  and  1  've  been  trying  to  do  it  this  ever 
so  long.  We  haven't  been  here  a  great  while,  you 
know,  but  we  have  got  acquainted  with  all  our 
neighbors  but  you." 

"You  sec  grandpa  lives  among  his  books,  and 
don't  mind  much  what  happens  outside.  Mr. 
Brooke,  my  tutor,  don't  itny  here,  you  know,  and 
I  have  no  one  to  go  round  with  me,  so  I  just  stop 
at  home  and  get  on  as  I  can." 

"That's  bad  ;  you  ought  to  make  a  divo,  and  go 
visiting  everywhere  you  are  asked;  then  you'll 
have  lots  of  friends,  and  pleasant  places  to  go  to. 
Never  mind  being  bashful,  it  won't  last  long  if 
you  keep  going." 

Laurie  turned  red  again,  but  wasn't  offended  at 
being  accused  of  bashfulness ;  for  there  was  so 
much  good-will  in  Jo,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
take  her  blunt  speeches  as  kindly  as  they  were 
meant. 

"Do  you  like  your  school?"  asked  the  boy, 


changing  the  subject,  after  a  little  pause,  during 
which  he  stared  at  the  fire,  and  Jo  looked  about 
her  well  pleased. 

"Don't  go  to  school;  I'm  a  business  man  — 
girl,  I  mean.  I  go  to  wait  on  my  aunt,  nnd  a  dear, 
cross  old  soul  she  is,  too,"  answered  Jo. 

Laurie  opened  his  mouth  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  remembering  just  in  time  that  it  wasn't 
manners  to  make  too  many  inquiries  into  people's 
affairs,  he  shut  it  again,  and  looked  uncomforta- 
ble. Jo  liked  lus  good  breeding,  and  did  n't  mind 
having  a  laugh  at  Aunt  March,  so  she  gave  him  a 
lively  description  of  a  fidgety  old  lady,  her  fat 
poodle,  the  parrot  that  talked  Spanish,  and  tlie 
library  where  she  revelled.  Laurie  enjoyed  that 
immensely;  and  when  she  told  about  the  prim 
old  gentleman  who  came  once  to  woo  Aunt  March, 
and,  id  the  middle  of  a  fine  speech,  how  Poll  had 
tweaked  his  wig  off  to  his  great  dismay,  the  boy 
lay  bnck  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  a  maid  popped  her  head  in  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Oh I  that  does  me  lots  "of  good;  tell  on, 
please,"  he  said,  taking  his  face  out-  of  the  sofa- 
cushion,  red  and  shining  with  merriment. 

Much  elated  with  her  success,  Jo  did  "  tell  on," 
all  about  their  plays  and  plans,  their  hopes  and 
fears  for  father,  and  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  little  world  in  which  the  sisters  lived.  Then 
they  got  to  talking  about  books  ;  and  to  Jo's  de- 
light she  found  that  Laurie  loved  them  as  well  as 
she  did,  and  had  read  even  more  than  herself. 

"  If  you  like  them  so  much,  come  down  nnd  see 
ours.  Grandpa  is  out,  so  you  need  n't  be  afraid," 
said  Laurie,  getting  up. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  any  tiling,"  returned  Jo, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

"I  don't  believe  you  are  1  "  exclaimed  the  boy, 
looking  at  her  with  much  admiration,  though  he 
privately  thought  she  would  have  good  reason  to 
be  a  trifle  afraid  of  the  old  gentleman,  if  she  met 
him  in  some  of  his  moods. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  house  being  sum- 
mer-like, Laurie  led  the  way  from  room  to  room, 
letting  Jo  stop  to  examine  whatever  struck  her 
fancy;  and  so  at  last  they  came  to  the  library, 
where. she  clapped  her  hands,  and  pranced,  as 
she  always  did  when  especially  delighted.  It  was 
lined  with  books,  and  there  were  pictures  and 
statues,  and  distracting  little  cabinets  full  of 
coins  and  curiosities,  and  Sleepy-Hollow  chairs, 
and  queer  tables,  and  bronzes;  and,  best  of  all,  a 
great,  open  fireplace,  with  quaint  tiles  all  round  it. 

"  VVhajb  richness  1"  sighed  Jo,  sinking  into  the 
depths  of  a  velvet  chair,  and  gazing  about  her 
with  an  air  of  intense  satisfaction.  "Theodore 
Laurence,  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  boy  in 
the  world,"  she  added,  impressively. 

"A  fellow  can't  live  on  books,"  said  Laurie, 
shaking  his  head,  as  he  perched  on  a  .table  op- 
posite. 

Before  he  could  say  more,  a  bell  rung,  and  Jo 
flew  up,  exclaiming  with  alarm,  "  Mercy  me !  it's 
your  grandpa  1  " 

"Well,  what  if  it  is?  You  are  not  afraid  of 
anything,  you  know,"  returned  the  boy,  looking 
wicked. 

44 1  think  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him,  but  I 
don't,  know  why  1  should  be.  Marmee  said  I 
might  come,  and  I  don't  think  you're  any  the 
worse  for  it,"  said  Jo,  composing  herself,  though 
she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  door. 

"I'm  a  great  deal  better  for  it,  and  ever  so 
much  obliged,  I  'm  only  afraid  you  are  very  tired 
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talking  to  me;  it  was  so  pleasant,  I  couldn't  bear 
to  stop,"  said  laufie,  gratefully. 

"The  doctor  to  see  you,  sir,"  and  the  maid 
beckoned  as  she  spoke. 

"  Would  you  mind  if  I  left  you  for  a  minute  ? 
I  suppose  I  must  see  him,"  said  Laurie, 

"Don't  mind  me.  I'm  as  happy  as  a  cricket 
here,"  answered  Jo. 

Laurie  went  away,  and  his  guest  amused  her- 
self in  her  own  way.  She  was  standing  before  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  old  gentleman,  when  the  door 
opened  again,  and,  without  turning,  she  said  de- 
cidedly, «« I  'm  sure  now  that  I  should  n'.t  be  afraid 
of  him,  for  he's  got  kind  eyes,  though  his  mouth 
is  grim,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  had  a  tremendous 
will  of  his  own.  He  isn't  as  handsome  as  my 
grandfather,  but  I  like  him." 

t(  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  a  gruff  vodaQ  behind 
her;  and  there,  to  her  great  dismay,  fet'ood  old 
Mr.  Laurence. 

Poor  Jo  blushed  till  she  couldn't  blush  any 
redder,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  uncomforta- 
bly fast  as  she  thought  what  she  had  said.  For  a 
minute  a  wild  desire  to  run  away  possessed  her ; 
but  that  was  cowardly,  and  the  girls  would  laugh 
at  her  ;  so  she  resolved  to  stay,  and  get  out  of  the 
scrape  as  she  could.  A  second  look  showed 
her  that  the  living  eyes,  under  the  bushy  gray 
eyebrows,  were  kinder  even  than  the  painted 
ones;  and  there  was  a  sly  twinkle  in  them,  which 
lessened  her  fear  a  good  deal.  The  gruff  voice 
was  gruffer  than  ever,  as  the  old  gentleman  said 
abruptly,  after  that  dreadful  pause,  "So,  you're 
not  afraid  of  me,  hey  ?  " 
1  Not  much,  sir." 

*  And  you  don't  think  me  as  handsome  as  your 
grandfather?" 

4  Not  quite,  sir." 

*  And  1  've  got  a  tremendous  will,  have  I  ?  n 
*I  only  said  I  thought  so." 

4  But  you  like  me,  in  spite  of  it  ?  " 
'Yes,  T  do,  sir." 

That  answer  pleased  the  old  gentleman;  he 
gave  a  short  laugh,  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
putting  his  finger  under  her  chin,  turned  up  her 
face,  examined  it  gravely,  and  let  it  go,  saying, 
•with  a  nod,  "You've  got  your  grandfather's 
spirit,  if  you  haven't  -his  face.  He  was  a  fine  man, 
my  dear ;  but,  what  is  better,  he  was  a  brave  and 
an  honest  one,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  his  friend." 

•  "Thank you,  sir;  >J  and  Jo  was  quite  comforta- 
ble after  that,  for  it  suited  her  exactly. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  this  boy  of  mine, 
hey  ?  "  was  the  next  question,  sharply  put, 

"Only  trying  to  be  neighborly,  sir;"  and  Jo 
told  how  her  visit  came  about. 

"You  think  he  needs  cheering  up  a  bit,  do 
you?" 

"Yes,  sir;  he  seems  a  little  lonely,  and  young 
folks  would  do  him  good,  perhaps.  We  are  only 
girls,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  help  if  we  could, 
for  we  don't  forget  the  splendid  Christmas  present 
you  sent  us,'*  said  Jo,  eagerly. 

"Tut,  tut,  tut!  that  was  the  boy's  affair.  How 
is  the  poor  woman  1  " 

"  Doing  nicely,  sir;"  and  off  went  Jo,  talking 
very  fast,  as  she  told  all  about  the  Hummels,  in 
whom  her  mother  had  interested  richer  friends 
than  they  were. 

'*  Just  her  father's  -way  of  doing  good.  I  shall 
come  and  see  your  mother  some  fine  day.  Tell 
her  so.  There's  the  tea-bell;  we  have  it  early, 
on  the  boy's  account.  Come  down,  and  go  on 
being  neighborly." 


"  If  you  'd  like  to  have  me,  sir." 

"Shouldn't  ask  you,  if  I  didn't;"  and  Mr. 
Laurence  offered  her  his  arm  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

"What  would  Meg  say  to  this  ?  "  thought  Jo,  as 
she  was  inarched  away,  while  her  eyes  danced 
with  fun  as  she  imagined  herself  telling  the  story 
at  home. 

"  Hey !  why  what  the  dickens  has  come  to  the 
fellow?  3?  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  Laurie  came 
running  down  stairs,  and  brought  up  with  a  start 
of  surprise  at 'the  astonishing  sight  of  Jo  arm  in 
arm  with  his  redoubtable  grandfather. 

"  I  didn't,  know  you  'd  come,  sir,"  he*  began,  as 
Jo  gave  him  a  triumphant  little  glance. 

"  That's  evident,  by  the  way  you  racket  down 
stairs  Come  to  your  tea,  sir,  and  behave  like  a 
gentleman; "  and  having  pulled  the  boy's  hair  by 
way  of  a  caress,  Mr.  Laurence  walked  on,  while 
Laurie  went  through  a  series  of  comic  evolutions 
behind  their  backs,  which  nearly  produced  an  ex- 
plosion of  laughter  from  Jo. 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  say  much  as  he 
drank  his  four  cups  of  tea,  but  he  watched  the 
young  people,  who  soon  chatted  away  like  old 
friends,  and  the  change  in  his  grandson  did  not 
escape  him.  There  was  color,  light  and  life  in 
the  boy's  face  now,-  vivacity  in  his  manner,  and 
genuine  merriment  in  Ins  laugh. 

"  She  's  right ;  the  lad  is  lonely.  I  '11  see  what 
these  little  girls  can  do  for  him,"  thought  Mr. 
Laurence,  as  he  looked  and  listened..  He  liked 
Jo,  for  her  odd,  blunt  ways  suited  him ;  and  she 
seemed  to  understand  the  boy  almost  as  well  as 
if  she  had  been  one  herself. 

A   HOSPITAL   SKETCH. 

.  .  .  My  Ganymede  departed,  and  while  I 
quieted  poor  Shaw,  I  thought  of  John.  He  came 
in  a  day  or  two  after  the  others ,-  and,  one  even- 
ing, when  I  entered  my  "pathetic  room,"  I  found 
a  lately  emptied  bed  occupied  by  a  large,  fair  man, 
with  a  fine  face,  and  the  serenest  eyes  I  ever  met. 
One  of  the  earlier  comers  had  often  spoken  of  a 
friend,  wlio  had  remained  behind,  that  those 
apparently  worse  wounded  than  himself  might 
reach  a  shelter  first.  It  seemed  a  David  and 
Jonathan  sort  of  friendship.  The  man  fretted  for 
his  male,  and  was  never  tired  of  praising  John  — 
his  courage,  sobriety,  self-denial,  and  unfailing- 
kindliness  of  heart;  always  winding  up  with; 
"Pie's  an  out  an'  out  fine  feller,  ma'am;  you  see 
if  he  aint." 

I  had  some  curiosity  to  behold  this  piece  of 
excellence,  and  when  he  came,  watched  him  for  & 
night  or  two,  before  I  made  friends  with  him; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  the 
stately  looking  man,  whose  bed  had  to  be  length- 
ened to  accommodate  his  commanding  stature; 
who  seldom  spoke,  uttered  no  complaint,  asked 
no  sympathy,  but  tranquilly  observed  what  wont 
on  about  him ;  and,  as  he  lay  high  upon  his  pillows, 
no  picture  of  dying  statesman  or  warrior  was  ever 
fuller  of  real  dignity  than  this  Virginia  black- 
smith. A  most  attractive  face  he  had,  framed  in 
brown  hair  and  beard,  comely  featured  and  full 
of  vigor,  as  yet  unsubdued  by  pain ;  thoughtful 
and  often  beautifully  mild  while  watching  the 
afflictions  of  others,  as  if  entirely  forgetful  of  his 
own.  His  mouth  was  grave  and  firm,  with  plenty 
of  will  and  courage  in  its  lines,  but  a  smile  could 
make  it  as  sweet  as  any  woman's ;  and  his  eyea 
were  child's  eyes,  looking  one  fail  ly  in  the  face, 
with  a  clear,  straightforward  glance,  which  prom- 
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ised  well  for  such  as  placed  their  faith  in  him. 
fie  seemed  to  cling  to  life,  as  if  it  were  rich  in 
duties  and  delights,  and  he  had  learned  the  secret 
of  content.  The  only  time  I  saw  his  composure 
disturbed,  was  when  my  surgeon  brought  another 
to  examine  John,  who  scrutinized  their  faces  with 
an  anxious  look,  asking  of  the  elder:  "Do  you 
think  I  shall  pull  through,  sir  ? "  "I  hope  so,  my 
man."  And,  as  the  two  passed  on,  John's  eye 
still  folio  wed  them,  with  an  intentness  which  would 
have  won  a  truer  answer  from  them,  had  they  seen 
it.  A  momentary  shadow  flitted  over  his  face; 
then  came  the  usual  serenity,  as  if,  in  that  brief 
eclipse,  he  had  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
some  hard  possibility,  and  asking  nothing  yet 
hoping  all  things,  left  the  issue  in  God's  hands, 
with  that  submission  which  is  true  piety. 

The  next  night,  as  I  went  my  rounds  with  Dr. 
P.,  I  happened  to  ask  which  man  in  the  room 
probably  suffered  most;  and,  to  my  great  surprise, 
he  glanced  at  John: 

"  Every  breath  he  draws  is  like  a  stab  ;  for  the 
ball  pierced  the  left  lung,  broke  a  rib,  and  did  no 
end  of  damage  here  and  there ;  so  the  poor  lad 
can  find  neither  forgeffulness  nor  ease,  because 
he  must  lie  on  his  wounded  back  or  suffocate.  It 
will  be  a  hard  struggle,  and  a  long  one,  for  he 
possesses  great  vitality ;  but  even  his  temperate 
life  can't,  pave  him  ;  I  wish  it  could." 

"You  don't  mean  he  must  die,  Doctor  ? " 

"  Bless  you,  there  's  not  the  slightest  hope  for 
him;  and  you'd  better  tell  him  so  before  long; 
women  have  a  way  of  doing  such  things  comfort- 
ably, so  I  leave  it  to  you.  He  won't  last  more 
than  a  day  or  two,  at  furthest." 

I  could  have  sat  down  on  the  spot  and  cried 
heartily,  if  I  had  not  learned  the  wisdom  of  bot- 
tling up  one's  tears  for  leisure  moments.  Such  an 
end  seemed  very  hard  for  such  a  man,  when  half 
a  dozen  worn  out,  worthless  bodies  round  him, 
were  gathering  up  the  remnants  of  wasted  lives, 
to  linger  on,  for  years  perhaps,  burdens  to  others, 
daily  reproaches  to  themselves.  The  army  needed 
men  like  John,  earnest,  brave,  and  faithful;  fight- 
ing for  liberty  and  justice  with  both  heart  and 
hand,  true  soldiers  of  the  Lord.  I  could  not  give 
him  up  so  soon,  or  think  with  any  patience  of  so 
excellent  a  nature  robbed  of  its  fulfilment,  and 
blundered  into  eternity  by  the  rashness  or  stu- 
pidity of  those  at  whose  hands  so  many  lives  may 
be  required.  It  was  an  easy  thing  for  Dr.  P.  to 
say:  "  Tell  him  he  must  die,"  but  a  cruelly  hard 
thing  to  do,  and  by  no  means  as  "comfortable" 
as  he  politely  suggested.  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
do  it  then,  and  privately  indulged  the  hope  that 
some  change  for  the  better  might  take  place,  in 
spite  of  gloomy  prophecies;  so  rendering  my  task 
unnecessary. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  I  came  in  again,  with 
fresh  rollers,  I  saw  John  sitting  erect,  with  no 
one  to  support  him,  while  the  surgeon  dressed 
his  back.  I  had  never  hitherto  seen  it 'done;  for, 
having  simpler  wounds  to  attend  to,  and  knowing 
the  fidelity  of  the  attendant,  I  had  left  John  to 
him,  thinking  it  might  be  more  agreeable  and 
safe ;  for  both  strength  and  experience  were 
needed  in  his  case.  I  had  forgotten  that  the 
strong  man  might  long  for  the  gentle  tendance  of 
a  woman's  hands,  the  sympathetic  magnetism  of 
a  woman's  presence,  as  well  as  the  feebler  souls 
about  him.  The  Doctor's  words  caused  me  to 
reproach  myself  with  neglect,  not  of  any  real  duty 
perhaps,  but  of  those  little  cares  and  kindnesses 
that  solace  homesick  spirits,  and  make  the  heavy 


hours  pass  easier.  John  looked  lonely  And  for- 
saken just  then,  as  he  sat  with*  bent  head,  hands 
folded  on  his  knee,  and  no  outward  sign  of  suffer- 
ing, till,  looking  nearer,  1  saw  great  tears  roll 
down  and  drop  upon  the  floor.  It  was  a  new  sight 
there;  for,  though  I  had  seen  many  suffer,  some 
swore,  some  groaned,  most  endured  silently,  but 
none  wept.  Yet  it  did  not  geem  weak,  only  very 
touching,  and  straightway  ttft^lear  vanished,  my 
heart  opened  wide  and  took  him  in,  as,  gathering 
the  bent  head  in  my  arms,  as  freely  as  if  he  had 
been  a  little  child,  I  said,  '*  Let  me  help  you  bear 
it,  John." 

Never,  on  any  human  countenance,  have  I  seen, 
so  swift  and  beautiful  a  look  of  gratitude,  surprise 
and  comfort,  as  that  which  answered  me  more 
eloquently  than  the  whispered  — 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  this  is  right  good  !  this  is 
what  I  wanted  ! " 

"  Then  why  not  ask  for  it  before  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  like  to  be  a  trouble ;  you  seemed  so 
busy,  and  I  could  manage  to  get  on  alone." 

"  You  shall  not  want  it  any  more,  John." 

Nor  did  he ;  for  now  I  understood  the  wistful 
look  that  sometimes  followed  me,  as  I  went  out, 
after  a  brief  pause  beside  his  bed,  or  merely  a 
passing  nod,  while  busied  with  those  who  seemed 
to  need  me  more  than  he,  because  more  urgent 
in  their  demands.  Now  I  knew  that  to  him  as 
to  so  many,  I  was  the  poor  substitute  for  mother, 
wife,  or  sister,  and  in  his  eyes  no  stranger,  but  a 
friend  who  hitherto  had  seemed  neglectful ;  for, 
in  his  modesty,  he  had  never  guessed  the  truth. 
This  was  changed  now ;  and,  through  the  tedious 
operation  of  probing,  bathing,  and  dressing  his 
wounds,  he  leaned  against  me,  holding  my  hand 
fast,  and,  if  pain  wrung  further  tears  from  him, 
no  one  saw  them  fall  but  me.  When  he  was  laid 
down  again,  I  hovered  about  him,  in  a  remorseful 
state  of  mind  that  would  not  let  me  rest,  till  I  had 
bathed  his  face,  brushed  his  bonny  brown,  hair, 
set  all  things  smooth  about  him,  and  laid  a  knot 
of  heath  and  heliotrope  on  his  clean  pillow.  While 
doing  this,  he  watched  me  with  the  satisfied  ex- 
pression I  so  liked  to  see;  and  when  I  offered  the 
little  nosegay,  held  it  carefully  in  his  great,  hand, 
smoothed  a  ruffled  leaf  or  two,  surveyed  and  smelt 
it  with  an  air  of  genuine  delight,  and  lay  content- 
edly regarding  the  glimmer  of  the  sunshine  on  the 
green.  Although  the  manliest  man  among  my 
forty,  he  said,  "Yes,  ma'am,"  like  a  little  boy^ 
received  suggestions  for.h is  comfort  with  the  quick 
smile  that  brightened  his  whole  face ;  and  now 
and  then,  as  I  stood  tidying  the  table  by  his  bed, 
I  felt  him  softly  touch  my  gown,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  I  was  there.  Anyth  in  g  more  natural 
and  frank  I  never  saw,  and  found  this  brave  John 
as  bashful  as  brave,  yet  full  of  excellencies  and 
fine  aspirations,  which,  having  no  power  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  words,  seemed  to  have  bloomed 
into  his  character  and  made  him  what  he  was. 

After  that  night,  an  hour  of  each  evening  that 
remained  to  him  was  devoted  to  his  ease  or  plea- 
sure. He  could  not  talk  much,  for  breath  was 
precious,  and  he  spoke  in  whispers;  but  from 
occasional  conversations,  I  gleaned  scraps  of  pri- 
vate history,  which  only  added  to  the  affection  and 
respect  I  felt  for  him.  Once  he  asked  me  to  write 
a  letter,  and  as  I  settled  pen  and  paper,  I  said,  with 
an  irrepressible  glimmer  of  feminine  curiosity, 
"  Shall  it  be  addressed  to  wife,  or  mother,  John?  " 

"Neither,  ma'am;  I've  got  no  wife,  and  will 
write  to  mother  myself  when  I  get  better.  Did 
you  think  I  was  married  because  of  this  ?  "  he 
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asked,  touch  ing  a  plain  ring  he  wore  and  often 
turned  thoughtfully  on  his  finger  when  he  lay 
alone. 

•  "  Partly  that,  hut  more  from  a  settled  sort  of 
look  you  have ;  a  look  which  young  men  seldom 
get  until  they  marry.'* 

**  I  didn't  know  that;  but  I  *m  not  so  very  young, 
ma'am,  thirty  in  May,  and  have  been  what  you 
might  call  settl^^iis  ten  years.  Mother's  a 
widow,  I'm  the^oldest  cbild  she  has,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  for  me  to  marry  until  Lizzy  has  a 
home  of  her  own,  and  Jack  's  learned  his  trade ; 
for  we're  not  rich,  and  I  must  be  father  to  the 
children  and  husband  to  the  dear  old  woman,  if  I 
can." 

"No  doubt  but  you  are  both,  John;  yet  how 
came  you  to  go  to  war,  if  you  felt  so  ?  Wasn't 
enlisting  as  bad  as  marrying?" 

"No,  ma'am,  not  as  I  see  it,  for  one  is  helping 
my  neighbor,  the  other  pleasing  myself.  I  went 
because  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  didn't  want,  the  glory 
or  the  pay  ;  I  wanted  the  right  thing  done,  and 
people  kept  saying  the  men  who  were  in  earnest 
ought  to  fight.  I  was  in  earnest,  the  Lord  knows ! 
but  I  held  off  as  long  as  I  could,  not  knowing 
which  was  my  duty.  Mother  saw  the  case,  gave 
roe  her  ring  to  keep  me  steady,  and  said  'Go  ;  f 
eo  I  went." 

A  short  story  and  a  simple  one,  but  the  man 
and  the  mother  were  portrayed  better  than  pages 
of  fine  writing  could  have  done  it. 

"  Do  you  ever  regret  that  you  came,  when  you 
lie  here  suffering  so  much  ?  " 

"  Never,  ma'am  ;  I  haven't  helped  a  great  deal, 
but  I  've  shown  I  was  willing  to  give  my  life,  and 
perhaps  I  've  got  to ;  but  I  don't  blame  anybody, 
and  if  it  was  to  do  over  again,  I  'd  do  it.  I  'm  a 
little  sorry  I  wasn't  wounded  in  front;  it  looks 
cowardly  to  be  hit  in  the  back,  but  I  obeyed  or- 
ders, and  it  don't  matter  in  the  end,  I  know." 

Poor  John  I  It  did  not  matter  now,  except  that 
a  shot  in  front  might  have  spared  the  long  agony 
In  store  for  him.  He  seemed  to  read  the  thought 
that  troubled  me,  as  he  spoke  so  hopefully  when 
there  was  no  hope,  for  he  suddenly  added  ; 

"  This  is  my  first  battle ;  do  they  think  it 's  go- 
ing to  be  my  last?" 

44 1  Jm  afraid  they  do,  John." 

It  was  the  hardest  question  I  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  answer;  doubly  hard  with  those 
clear  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  forcing  a  truthful  answer 
by  their  own  truth.  He  seemed  a  little  startled  at 
first,  pondered  over  the  fateful  fact  a  moment, 
then  shook  his  head,  with  a  glance  at  the  broad 
chest  and  muscular  limbs  stretched  out  before 
him  : 

44 1  'm  not.  afraid,  but  it 's  difficult  to  believe  all 
at  once.  I  'm  so  strong  it  don't  seem  possible  for 
such  a  little  wound  to  kill  me." 

Merry  Mercutio's  dying  words  glanced  through 
my  memory  as  he  spoke  :  "  'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a 
well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door;  but  'tis 
enough,  "  And  John  would  have  said  "the  same 
could  he  have  seen  the  ominous  black  holes  be- 
tween his  shoulders;  he  never  had,  but,  seeing 
the  ghastly  sights  about  him,  could  not  believe 
his  own  wound  more  fatal  than  these,  for  all  the 
suffering  it  caused  him. 

44  Shall  I  write  to  your  mother,  now?  "  I  asked, 
thinking  that  these  sudden  tidings  might  change 
all  plans  and  purposes.  But  they  did  not ;  for  the 
man  received  the  order  of  the  Divine  Commander 
to  march  with  the  same  unquestioning  obedience 
vith  which  the  soldier  had  .received  that  of  the 


human  one:  doubtless  remembering  that  the  first 
led  him  to  life,  and  the  last  to  death. 

44No,  ma'am;  to  Jack  just  the  same;  he'll 
break  it  to  her  best,  and  I  '11  add  a  line  to  her 
myself  when  you  get  done." 

So  I  wrote  the  letter  which  he  dictated,  finding 
it  better  than  any  I  had  sent;  for,  though  here 
and  there  a  little  ungrammatical  or  inelegant., 
each  sentence  came  to  me  briefly  worded,  but 
most  expressive  ;  full  of  excellent  counsel  to  the 
boy,  tenderly  bequeathing  4t mother  and  Lizzie" 
to  his  care,  and  bidding  him  good  bye  in  words 
the  sadder  for  their  simplicity.  He  added  a  few 
lines,  with  steady  hand,  and,  as  I  sealed  it,  said, 
with  a  patient  sort  of  sigh,  "I  hope  the  answer 
will  come  in  time  for  me  to  see  it  ;"  then,  turning 
away  his  face,  laid  the  flowers  against  his  lips,  as 
if  to  hide  some  quiver  of  emotion  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  sudden  sundering  of  all  the  dear  home 
ties. 

These  things  had  happened  two  days  before  ; 
now  John  was  dying,  and  the  letter  had  not  come. 
I  had  been  summoned  to  many  death  beds  in  my 
life,  but  to  none  that  made  my  heart  ache  as  it 
did  then,  since  my  mother  called  me  to  watch  the 
departure  of  a  spirit  akin  to  this  in  its  gentleness 
and  patient  strength.  As  I  went  in,  J  ohn  stretched 
out  both  his  hands: 

"  I  knew  you  'd  come  !  ,  I  guess  I  'm  moving 
on,  ma'am." 

He  was;  and  so  rapidWthat,  even  while  he 
spoke,  over  his  face  I  saw  Up  gray  veil  falling  that 
no  human  hand  can  lift.  I  sat  down  by  him,  wiped 
the  drops  from  his  forehead,  stirred  the  air  about 
him  with  the  slow  wave  of  a  fan,  and  waited  to 
help  him  die.  He  stood  in  sore  need  of  help  — 
and  I  could  do  so  little;  for,  as  the  doctor  had 
foretold,  the  strong  body  rebelled  against  death, 
and  fought  every  inch  of  the  way,  forcing  him  to 
draw  each  breath  with  a  spasm,  and  clench  his 
hands  with  an  imploring  look,  as  if  ho  asked, 
"  How  long  must  I  eudure  this,  and  be  still?" 
For  hours  he  suffered  dumbly,  without  a  moment's 
respite,  or  a  moment's  murmuring;  his  limbs  grew 
cold,  his  face  damp,  his  lips  white,  and,  again  and 
again,  he  tore  the  covering  off  his  breast,  as  if  the 
lightest  weight  added  to  his  agony ;  yet  threugh 
it  all,  his  eyes  never  lost  their  perfect  serenity, 
and  the  man's  soul  seemed  to  sit  therein,  un- 
daunted by  the  ills  that  vexed  his  flesh. 

One  by  one,  the  men  woke,  and  round  the  room 
appeared  a  circle  of  pale  faces  and  watchful  eyes, 
full  of  awe  and  pity  ;  for,  though  a  stranger,  John 
was  beloved  by  all.  Each  man  there  had  won- 
dered at  his  patience,  respected  his  piety,  admired 
his  fortitude,  and  now  lamented  his  hard  death  ; 
for  the  influence  of  an  upright  nature  had.  made 
itself  deeply  felt,  even  in  one  little  week.  Pres- 
ently, the  Jonathan  who  so  loved  this  comely 
David,  came  creeping  from  his  bed  for  a  last  look 
and  word.  The  kind  soul  was  full  of  trouble,  as 
the  choke  "in  his  voice,  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  be- 
trayed; but  there  were  no  tears,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  friends  was  the  more  touching  for  its 
brevity. 

"  Old  boy,  how  are  you?  "  faltered  the  one. 

44  Most  through,  thank  heaven !  "  whispered  the 
other.  • 

**  Can  I  say  or  do  anything  for  you  anywheres  ? " 

"  Take  my  things  home,  and  tell  them  that  I 
did  my  best." 

"I  will!  I  will!" 

"Goodbye,  Ned.". 

"Good  bye,  John,  good  bye  I  " 
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They  kissed  each  other,  tenderly  as  women,  and 
80  parted,  for  poor  Ned  could  not  stay  to  see  his 
comrade  die.  For  a  little  while,  there  was  no 
sound  in  the  room  but  the  drip  of  water,  from  a 
stump  or  two,  and  John's  distressful  gasps,  as  he 
slowly  breathed  his  life  away.  I  thought  him 
nearly  gone,  and  had  just  laid  down  the  fan,  be- 
lieving its  help  to  be  no  longer  needed,  when  sud- 
denly he  rose  up  in  his  "bed,,  and  cried  out  with  a 
bitter  cry  that  broke  the  silence,  sharply  startling 
every  one  with  its  agonized  appeal: 

"For  God's  sake,  give  me  air!  " 

It,  was  the  only  cry  pain  or  death  had  wrung 
from  him,  the  only  boon  he  had  asked ;  and  none 
of  us  could  grant  it,  for  all  the  airs  that  blew 
were  useless  now.  Dan  flung  up  the  window. 
The  first  red  streak  of  dawn  was  warming  the 
gray  east,  a  herald  of  the  coming  sun;  John  saw 
it,  and  with  the  love  of  light  which  lingers  in  us 
to  the  end,  seemed  to  read  in  it  a  sign  of  hope  of 
help,  for,  over  his  whole  face  there  broke  that 
mysterious  expression,  brighter -than  any  smile, 
which  often  comes  to  eyes  that  look  their  last;  He 
laid  himself  gently  down  ;  and,  stretching  out  his 
strong  right  arm,  as  if  to  grasp  and  bring  the 
blessed  air  to  his  lips  in  a  fuller  flow,  lapsed  into 
a  merciful  unconsciousness,  which  assured  us  that 
for  him  suffering  was  forever  past.  He  died  then ; 
for,  though  the  heavy  breaths  still  tore  their  way 
up  for  a  little  longer,  they  were  but  the  waves  of 
an  ebbing  tide  that  beat  unfelt  against  the  wreck, 
which  an  immortal  voyager  had  deserted  with  a 
smile.  He  never  spoke  again,  but  to  the  end  held 
my  hand  close,  so  close  that  when  he  was  asleep 
at  last,  I  could  not  draw  it  away.  Dan  hclpexl 
me,  warning  me  as  he  did  so  that  it  was  unsafe 
for  dead  and  living  flesh  to  lie  so  long  together  ; 
but  though  my  hand  was  strangely  cold  and  stiff, 
and  four  white  marks  remained  across  its  back, 
even  when  warmth  and  color  had  returned  else- 
where, I  could  not  but  be  glad  that,  through  its 
touch,  the  presence  of  human  sympathy,  perhaps, 
had  lightened  that  bard  hour. 

When  they  had  made  him  ready  for  the  grave, 
John  lay  in  state  for  half  an  hour,  a  thing  which 
seldom  happened  in  that  busy  place  ;  but  a  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  reverence  and  affection  seemed 
to  fill  the  he'arts  of  all  who  had  known  or  heard 
of  him;  and  when  the  rumor  of  his  death  went 
through  the  house,  always  astir,  many  came  to 
see  him,  and  I  felt  a  tender  sort  of  pride  in  n»y 
lost  patient;  for  lie  looked  a  most  heroic  figure, 
lying  there  stately  and  still  as  the  statue  of  some 
young  knight  asleep  upon  his  tomb.  The  lovely 
expression  which  so  often  beautifies  dead  faces, 
soon  replaced  the  marks  of  pain,  and  I  longed 
for  those  who  loved  him  best  to  see  him  when 
half  an  hour's  acquaintance  with  death  had  made 
them  friends."  As  we  stood  looking  at  him,  the 
ward  master  handed  me  a  letter,  saying  it  had  been 
forgotten  the  night  before.  It  was  John's  letter, 
come  just  an  hour  too  late  to  gladden  the  eyes 
that  had  longed  and  looked  for  it  so  eagerly  1  but 
he  had  it ;  for,  after  I  had  cut  some  brown  locks 
for  his  mother,  and  taken  off  the  ring  to  send  her, 
telling  how  well  the  talisman  had  done  its  work, 
I  kissed  this  good  son  for  her  sake,  and  laid  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  still  folded  as  when  I  drew  my 
own  away,  feeling  that  its  place  was  there,  and 
making  myself  happy  with  the  thought,  that,  even 
in  his  solitary  grave  in  the  "  Government  Lot," 
he  would  not  be  without  some  token  of  the  love 
which  makes  life  beautiful  and  outlives  death. 
Then,  I  left  him,  glad  to  have  known  so  genuine  a 


man,  and  carrying  with  me  an  enduring  memory 
of  the  brave  Virginia  blacksmith,  as  he  lay  se- 
renely waiting  for  the  dawa  of  that  long  day 
which  knows  no  night. 

**DAYID  BOSS  LOCKE, 

WHOSE  inimitable  letters  during  the  War  aa 
"Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  were  said  by  the  late 
Chief-Justice  Chase  to  have  formed  the  fourth 
force  in  the  reduction  of  the  rebellion,  was 
born  at  Vestal,  Broom e  county,  New  York, 
September  20,  1833.  He  attended  the  public 
school  in  that  neighborhood,  and  learned  his 
trade  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the  Cortland 
Democrat.  He  tried  his  fortune  in  Ohio  as  jour- 
neyman printer,  reporter,  and  writer,  in  prose 
and  poetry,  on  numerous  Western  journals,  till 
in  1852  he  started  the  Plymouth  Advertiser. 


Thereafter  he  was  connected,  as  publisher  and 
editor,  with  various  papers :  the  Mansfield  Her- 
ald; Bucyrus  Journal;  Findlay  Jefferaonian, 
and  the  Bellefontaine  Republican.  In  1865  he 
took  editorial  charge  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  with 
which  he  is  still  connected;  and  since  1867  he 
has  been  a  popular  lecturer.  In  1873  he  also 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bates  &  Locke, 
as  newspaper  advertising  agents  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  Locke  began  to  write  his  "IflTasby"  let- 
ters at  Findlay,  Ohio-,  in  1860,  and  continued 
the  series  till  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  a 
quaint,  satirical  style,  reckless  in  spelling  but 
remorseless  in  logic,  he  laughed  to  scorn  the 
pretensions  and  fallacies  of  slavery  and  its  po- 
litical sympathizers  throughout  the  rebellion. 
His  first  volume  appeared  in  1863 :  Nasby : 
Diver*  Views,  Opinions,  and  Prophecies  of  Yours 
Trooly,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Lait  Paster  in  the 
Church  of  the  Nbo  Dispensashun.  Three  years 
later  that  worthy,  now  "Chaplain to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  President,  and  P.  M.  at  Confed-  • 
erate  X  Eoads,  Kentucky,"  wrote  Swingin 
Round  the  CirTde;  and  in  1868,  appeared  Ek- 
Icoesfrom  Kentucky.  These  three  works  were 
subsequently  issued  in  a  single  volume. 

**  EDMUND  CLAEENCE  STEDMAN", 
A  YEESATILE  writer  and  an  imaginative  poet, 
was  "born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1833. 
His  grandfather,  Griffin  Stedman,  was  a  leading 
merchant  of  that  city,  and  his  father,  Col.  E.  B. 
Stednian,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  0.,  sister  of 
Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York  — a  lady 
richly  endowed  with  literary  talent.  Her  poems 
and  Florentine  letters,  over  her  present  name  of 
Elizabeth  C.  Kinney,  have  a  reputation.*  She 
is  a  descendant  of  Kev.  Aaron  Cleveland  —  the 
colonial  poet  —  and  cousin  of  the  poet-church- 
man, Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe. 

His  father  died  before  Edmund  was  two  years 
old,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  His  mother  re- 
turned to  her  father's  home  in  New  York,  while 
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lier  two  sons  were  adopted  *»*>•  their  paternal 
grandfather,  and  placed  for  education  at  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  with  their  grand-uncle, 
James  Stedraan,  a  fine  old  scholar  and  Jurist  of 
that  romantic  place.  Here  Edmnnd  passed  his 
boyhood,  and  was  -fitted  for  Yale  College  — 
entering,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the  class  of  1853 
as  its  youngest  member.  His  mother*  mean- 


while, was  married  to  Hon.  "W,  B.  Kinney, 
editor  of  the  Fewark  Advertiser,  and  had 
accompanied  her  husband  on  his  mission  to  Sar- 
dinia. 

Young-  Stedman  distingnished  himself  while 
at  College  in  English  Composition  and  Greek ; 
bnt  fell  into  *  irregularities  and  dissipation, 
which  brought  about  his  "  suspension 71  in  the 
course  of  his  junior  year.  After  a  term  of  study 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  he  decided  not 
to  rejoin,  his  class,  but  returned,  to  Horwich,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  became  editor  of  a  local 
paper  in  that  place.  The  year  following  he 
married  a  young  lady  of  Connecticut  and 
removed  to  Litchfield  county,  purchasing  the 
Winsted  Herald,  and  successfully  conducting  it 
for  two  years.  His  spirited  journalistic  career, 
at  this  early  age,  made  him  a  reputation  in  his 
own  State;  but  in  1855  he  removed  to  New 
York,  to  seek  a  larger  and  more  congenial  field. 
Having  inherited  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
grandfather's  estate,  he  now  underwent  a  severe 
struggle,  between  pride  and  poverty,  in  the 
city;  but  after  many  vicissitudes  he  gained  the 
ear  of  the  public  with-  "The  Diamond  "Wed- 
ding." This  well-known  satirical  poem,  "  The 
Ballad  of  Lager  Bier,"  and  "How  Old  Brown 
took  Harper's  Ferry,"  appeared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession in  The  Tribune  of  1859,  These  pieces 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Dana,  the  editor, 
and  led  to  an  engagement  on  that  paper,  and  to 


the  issue  of  a  volume  of  Ms  verses:  Poems, 
Lyric  and  Idyllic,  1860.  It  contained  "Sum- 
mer Rain"  and  "Heliotrope,"  with  "Bohemia: 
a  Pilgrimage,"  "Tribune  Lyrics,"  etc. 

In  1860  Mr.  Stedman  became  connected  with 
the  New  York  World.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  he  hastened  to  Washington,  and  for 
two  years  exerted  himself  as  the  editorial  cor- 
respondent of  that  paper,  serving  through  the 
McDowell  and  McClellan  campaigns.  His  let- 
ters were  widely  copied  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  His  health  failing,  he  accepted  a  con- 
fidential position  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Attor- 
ney-General, Judge  Bates.  He  returned  to  New 
York  in  1864,  ana  gave  up  daily  journalism,  to 
adopt  a  mercantile  pursuit  that  would  allow 
leisure  for  more  mature  composition.  With 
this  view  he  entered  the  "New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  has  since  followed  the  calling  of  a 
broker,  —  devoting  his  spare  time  to  study, 
poetry,  and  criticism. 

In  1864,  he  published  Alice  of  Monmouth: 
An  Idyl  of  the  (-treat  War,  and  Other  Poems ; 
and  five  years  later,  The  JBlctmeless  Prince,  and 
Other  Poems.  These  writings  are  marked  by  a 
refined  and  imaginative  fancy,  as  well  as  by  a 
union  of  vigor  and  spontaneity  with  precision 
of  thought  and  art.  Each  new  volume  has 
shown  a  growth  in  poetic  power.  A  choice  edi- 
tion of  his  complete'  Poetical  Works,  in  orxo  vol- 
ume, was  issued  in  1 873. 

Mr.  Stedman  in  1872  delivered  a  poem,  enti- 
tled "Gettysburg,"  before  the  annual  reunion, 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  that  year  the  corporation, 
of  Yale  College,  in  recognition  of  his  literary 
career,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M., 
and  also  enrolled  him  upon  the  list  of  alumni, 
as  a  graduate  of  his  class  of  1853.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  he  has  paid  much  attention  to 
critical  writing,  and  his  poems,  aesthetic  essays, 
etc.,  have  been  a  frequent  feature  of  our  leading 
reviews  and  magazines.  Among  the  more 
noticeable,  are  a  paper  on  "  Tennyson  and  .The- 
ocritus" ia  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  imd  a  series 
of  articles  upon  "  Victorian  Poets  "  in  Serib- 
ner*s  Magazine.  For  a  time  he  conducted  the 
literary  department  of  Putnain's  Magazine.  He 
still  keeps  his  hold  on  journalism  b'y  contribu- 
tions to  the  2f.  Y.  Tribune,  in  which  has 
appeared  his  touching  poetic  tribute  to  Horace 
Greeley.  lie  is  also  a  close  student  of  classical 
literature,  and  has  nearly  completed  a  metrical 
translation  of  the  Greek  idyllic  poets.  "With 
Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  lie  edited  in  1873  a  volume 
of  poetical  selections,  entitled  Cameos,  from  the 
writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

*®TETE   HEART   OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

0  long  are  years  of  waiting,  when  lovers'  hearts 

are  bound 
By  words  that  hold  in  life  and  death,  and  last  the 

half-world  round  ; 
Long,  long  for  him  who  wanders  far  and  strives 

with  all  his  main, 
But  cruder  yet  for  her  who  bides  at  home  and 

hides  her  pain! 
And  lone  are  the  homes  of  New  England. 

}T  was  in  the  mellow  summer  I  heard  her  sweet 

reply ; 

The  barefoot  lads  and  lasses  a-berrying  went  by; 
The  locust  dinned  amid  the  trees ;  the  fields  were 

high  with  corn; 
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The  white-sailed  clouds  against  the  sky  like  ships 

were  onward  borne : 
And  blue  are  the  skies  of  New  England. 

Her  lips  were  like  the  raspberries ;  her  cheek  was 

soft  and  fair, 
And  little  breezes  stopped  to  lift  the  tangle  of  her 

hair; 
A  light  was  in  her  hazel  eyes,  and  she  was  nothing 

loth 
To  hear  the  words  her  lover  spoke,  and  pledged 

me  there  her  troth; 
And  true  is  the  word  of  New  England. 

"When    September  brought   the   golden-rod,  and 

maples  burned  like  fire, 
And  bluer  than  in  August  rose  the  Tillage  smoke 

and  higher, 
And  large  and  red  among  the  stacks  the  ripened 

pumpkins  shone,  — 
One  hour,  in  which  to  say  farewell,  was  left  to  us 

alone ; 
And  sweet  are  the  lanes  of  New  England. 

We  loved  each  other  truly  1  hard,  hard  ifc  was  to 

part; 
But  my  ring  was  ou  her  finger,  and  her  hair  lay 

next  my  heart. 
"'Tis  but  a  year,  my  darling,**  I  said;   "in  one 

short  year, 
When  our  western  home  is  ready,  I  shall  seek  my 

Katie  here ;" 
And  brave  is  the  hope  of  New  England. 

I  went  to  gain  a  home  for  her,  and  in  the  Golden 

State 
With  bead  and  hand  I  planned  and  toiled,  and 

early  worked  and  late  ; 
But  luck  was  all  against  me,  and  sickness  on  me 

lay, 
And  ere  T  got  my  strength  again  't  was  many  a 

weary  dny ; 
And  long  are  the  thoughts  of  New  England. 

And  many  a  day,  and  many  a  month,  and  thrice 
the  rolling  year, 

I  bravely  strove,  and  still  the  goal  seemed  never 
yet  more  near. 

My  Katie's  letters  told  me  that  she  kept  her  prom- 
ise true, 

But  now,  for  very  hopelessness,  my  own  to  her 

were  few  ; 
And  stern  is  the  pride  of  New  England. 

But  still  she  trusted  in  me,  though  sick  with  hope 

deferred  ; 
No  more  among  the  village  choir  her  voice  was 

sweetest  heard ; 
For  when  the  wild  northeaster  of  the  fourth  long 

winter  blew, 
So  thin  her  frame  with  pining,  the  cold  wind 

pierced  her  through; 
And  chill  are  the  blasts  of  New  England. 

At  last  my  fortunes  bettered,  on  the  far  Pacific 

shore, 
And  T  thought  to  see  old  Windham  and  my  patient 

love  once  more; 
When  a  kinsman's  letter  reached  me:  "Come  at 

once,  or  come  too  late  1 
Tour  Katie's  strength  is  failing:  if  you  love  her, 

do  not  wait: 
Come  back  to  the  elms  of  New  England." 

0,  it  wrung  my  heart  with  sorrow !     I  left  all  else 

behind, 
And  straight  for  dear  New  England  I  speeded  like 

the  wind. 


The  day  and  night  were  blended  till  I  reached  my 

boyhood's  home, 
And  the  old  cliffs  seemed  to  mock  me  that  I  had 

not  sooner  come  ; 
And  gray  are  the  rocks  of  New  England. 

I  could  not  think  't  was  Katie,  who  sat  before  me 

there, 
Reading  her  Bible  —  't  was  my  gift  —  and  pillowed 

in  her  chair. 

A  ring,  with  all  my  letters,  lay  on  a  little  stand,  —  • 
She  could  no  longer  wear  it,  so  frail  her  poor, 

white  hand! 
But  strong  is  the  love  of  New  England. 

Her  hair  had  lost  its  tangle  and  was  parted  off 

her  brow  ; 
She  used  to  be  a  joyous  girl,  —  but  seemed  an 

angel  now,  — 
Heaven's  darling,  mine  no  longer;  yet  in  her  hazel 

eyes 
The  same  dear  love-light  glistened,  as  she  soothed 

my  bitter  cries; 
And  pure  is  the  faith  of  New  England. 

A  month  "I  watched  her  dying,  pale,  pale  as  any 

rose 
That  drops  its  petals  one  by  one  and  sweetens  as 

it  goes. 
My  life  was  darkened  when  at  last  her  large  eyes 

closed  in  death, 
And  I  heard  my  own  name  whispered  as  she  drew 

her  parting  breath  ; 
Still,  still  was  the  heart  of  New  England. 

It  was  a  woful  funeral  the  coming  Sabbath-day  ; 
We  bore  her  to  the  barren  hill  on  which  the  grave- 

yard lay  ; 
And  when  the  narrow  grave  was  Hilled,  and  what 

we  might  was  done, 
Of  all  the  stricken  group  around  I  was  the  lone- 

liest one; 
And  drear  are  the  hills  of  New  England. 

I  gazed  upon  the  stunted  pines,  the  bleak  Novem- 

ber sky, 
And  knew  that  buried  deep  with  her  my  heart 

henceforth  would  lie  ; 
And  waking  in  the  solemn  nights  my  thoughts 

still  thither  go 
To  Katie,  lying  in  her  grave  beneath  the  winter 

snow; 
And  cold  are  the  snows  of  New  England, 


DOORSTEP. 

The  conference-meeting  through  at  last, 
We  boys  around  the  vestry  waited 

To  ?ee  the  girls  come  tripping  past 
Like  snow-birds  willing  to  be  mated. 

Not  braver  he  that  leaps  the  wall 

By  level  musket-flashes  lit  ten, 
Than  I,  who  stepped  before  them  all 

Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no,  she  blushed  and  took  my  arm  ! 

We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  highway, 
And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm 

Along  a  kind  of  lovers'  by-way. 

I  can't  remember  what  we  said, 

'T  was  nothing  \vnrth  a  song  or  story; 

Yet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped 
Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet, 

The  moon  was  full,  the  fields  were  gleaming  ; 
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By  hood  and  tippet  sheltered*  sweet, 

Her  face  with  youth  and  health  was  beaming. 

The  little  hand  outside  her  muff,  — 
0  sculptor,  if  you  could  but  mould  it  1 

So  lightly  touched  my  jacket-cuff, 
To  ieep  it  warm  I  had  to  hold  it. 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone,  — 

7T  was  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended. 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone 
Where  that  delicious  journey  ended, 

The  old  folks,  too,  were  almost  home; 

Her  dimpled  hand  the  latches  fingered, 
We  heard  the  voices  nearer  come, 

Tet  on  the  doorstep  still  we  lingered. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  hood 
And  with  a  "Thank  you,  Ned,"  dissembled, 

But  yet  I  knew  she  understood 
With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead, 

The  moon  was  slyly  peeping  through  it, 

Yet  hid  its  face,  as  if  it  said,  ^ 

"Come,  now  or  never!  do  it  I  do  it/" 

My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 
The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister, 

But  somehow,  full  upon  her  own 

Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth,  —  I  kissed  her! 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  love,  yet  still,  — 
O  listless  woman,  weary  lover  I  — 

To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill 
Fd  give,  —  but  who  can  live  youth  over  ? 


**THE  DUKE'S  EXEQTJY. 

Arras,  A.D.  1404. 

Clothed  in  sable,  crowned  with  gold, 
All  his  wars  and  councils  ended, 
Philip  lay,  surnamed  the  Bold: 
Passing-bell  his  quittance  tolled, 
And  the  chant  of  priests  ascended. 

MaileM  knights  and  archers  stand, 
Thronging  in  the  church  of  Arras  ; 
Nevermore  at  his  command 
Shall  they  scour  the  Netherland, 
Nevermore  the  outlaws  harass  ; 

Naught  is  left  of  his  array 

Save  a  barren  territory  ; 
Forty  years  of  generous  sway 
Sped  his  princely  hoards  away, 

Bartered  all  his  gold  for  glory. 

Forth  steps  Flemish  Margaret  then, 
Striding  toward  the  silent  ashes  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  arme'd  men 
Fill  with  startled  wonder,  when 
On  the  bier  her  girdle  clashes  ! 

Swift  she  drew  it  from  her  waist, 
And  the  purse  and  keys  it  carried 

On  the  ducal  coffin  placed  ; 

Then  with  proud  demeanor  faced 
Sword  and  shield  of  him  she  married. 

"  No  encumbrance  of  the  dead 

Must  the  living  clog  forever  ; 
From  thy  debts  and  dues,"  she  said, 
"  From  the  liens  of  thy  bed, 

We  this  day  our  line  dissever. 

'*  From  thy  hand  we  gain  release, 
Know  all  present  by  this  token  ! 


Let'  the  dead'  repose  in  peace, 
Let  the  claims  upon  us  cease 
When  the  ties  that  bound  are  broken. 

"  Philip,  we  have  loved  thee  long, 
But,  in  years  of  future  splendor, 

Burgundy  shall  count  among 

Bravest  deeds  of  tale  and  song 
This,  our  widowhood's  surrender." 

Back  the  stately  Duchess  turned, 
While  the  priests  and  friars  chanted, 

And  the  swinging  incense  burned: 

Thus  by  feudal  rite  was  earned 
Greatness  for  a  race  undaunted. 

THE  WINDS  BRINX3. 

Which  is  the  Wind  that  brings  the  cold? 

The  North- Wind,  Freddy,  and  all  the  snow; 
And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 

When  the  North  begins  to  blow. 

Which  is  the  Wind  that  brings  the  heat? 

The  South  Wind,  Katy;  and  corn  will  grow, 
And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat, 

When  the  South  begins  to  blow. 

Which  is  the  Wind  that  brings  the  rain  ? 

The  East  Wind,  Arty;  and  farmers  know 
That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane 

When  the  East  begins  to  blow. 

Which  is  the  Wind  that  brings  the  flowers  ? 
,   The  West  Wind,  Bessy ;  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours 
When  the  West  begins  to  blow. 

**"THE  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY," 

Could  we  but.  know 
The  land  that  ends  our  dark,  uncertain  travel, 

Where  lie  those  happier  hills  and  meadows  low, — 
Ah,  if  beyond  the  spirit's  inmost  cavil, 
Aught  of  that  country  could  we  surely  know, 
Who  would  not  go? 

Might  we  but  hear 
The  hovering  angels'  high  imagined  chorus, 

Or  catch,  betimes,  with  wakeful  eyes  and  clear, 
One  radiant  vista  of  the  realm  before  us,  — 
With  one  rapt  moment  given  to  see  and  hear, 
Ah,  who  would  fear  ? 

Were  we  quite  sure 

To  find  the  peerless  friend  who  left  us  lonely, 
Or  there,  by  some  celestial  stream  as  pure, 
To  gaze  in  eyes  that  here  were  lovelit  only,  — 
This  weary  mortal  coil,  were  we  quite  sure, 
Who  would  endure  ? 

**ELISHA  MULFORD, 

THE  author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  political  philosophy  made  in  this 
generation,  is  a  native  and  resident  of  Montrose, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  November  10, 1833. 
His  father,  Silvanus  Sandford  Mulford,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  William  Mulford,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  Southampton,  Long  Island,  in 
1643. 

Elisha  received  his  preparatory  education  at 
Oortland  Academy  in  Homer,  New  York,  and 
entered  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1855.  The  year  following  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  his 
uncle,  Hon.  William  Jessup.  He  then  became 
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a  student  of  theology  in  New  York  and  at 
Andover,  and  his  education  was  continued  in 
Germany,  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  This  broad 
culture  gave  him  a  comprehensive  view  of  poli- 
tics and  philosophy,  and  grounded  his  thoughts 
in  the  Catholic  theology  of  the  church. 

In  1870,  he  published  The  Nation:  the  Foun- 
dations of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in 
the  United  States.  A  " Students'  Edition"  ap- 
peared two  years  later.  This  work  has  been 
described  by  the  Boston  Advertiser  as  "not  un- 
worthy to  be  named  with  the  Politics,  The 
Republic,  the  Philosophic  des  Eeckts,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Laws."  Mr.  J.  Eliot  Cabot,  in  Old 
and  New,  has  also  justly  represented  it  as  cor- 
responding in  the  main  with  the  idea  of  Aris- 
totle and  Hegel,  but  "  a  more  adequate  repre- 
sentation than  before  of  the  meaning  and  func- 
tions of  the  State." 

Mr.  Mulford  received  in  1872  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  from  Yale  College.  In  the  winter  of 
the  same  year,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"The  Relations  of  Politics  aud  Jurisprudence," 
before  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College. 

**GEOKGE   AKNOLD, 

A  NATIVE  and  journalist  of  New  York  city,  was 
born  June  24,  1834,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  at  Strawberry  Farms,  in  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  November  9,  1865.  His 
parents  removed  to  Alton,  in  Illinois,  when  he 
was  three  years  old,  and  there  he  lived  twelve 
years.  He  never  attended  school,  but  was  edu- 
cated at  home  by  his  parents.  The  latter  set- 
tled at  Strawberry  Farms  in  1849,  and  there  the 
young  poet  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
reformatory  doctrines  of  the  Fourierites,  with 
which,  however,  he  manifested  little  practical 
sympathy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  began  to 
study  the  art  of  painting;  but  he  soon  abandoned 
the  pursuit  as  not  the  fittest  for  him,  and  be- 
came an  excellent  art-critic. 

"His  literary  career,"  states  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Mr.  William  Winter,  "extended 
over  a  period  of  about  twelve  years.  In  the 
course  of  that  time  he  wrote,  with  equal  fluency 
and  versatility,  stories,  sketches,  essays,  poems, 
comic  and  satirical  verses,  criticisms  of  books 
and  of  pictures,  editorial  articles,  jokes,  and 
pointed  paragraphs,  —  everything,  in  short,  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  literary  maga- 
zines of  the  country,  and  in  New  York  journal- 
ism." He  contributed  a  series  of  "McArone 
papers"  to  Vanity  Fair  and  other  journals, 
from  1860  to  1865. 

Two  posthumous  volumes  of  his  poems  were 
edited  by  Mr.  "Winter :  Drift:  a  Sea- Shore  Idyl, 
and  Other  Poems,  1866;  and  Poems,  Grme  and 
Gay,  1867.  These  pieces  are  marked  by  a  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  treatment,  and  reveal  a 
spirit  keenly  sympathetic  to  an  ideal  beauty  and 
refinement, —  such  as  Drift,  My  Love,  Cui  Bono  ? 
The  Golden  Fish,  Jubilate,  In  the  Dark,  and  an 
Autobiography 

**3>BIFTJ    A,  SEA-SHORE  IDYL," 
I. 

I  wearied  once  of  inland  fields  and  hills, 

Of  low-lying  meadows  and  of  sluggish  streams, 


Creeping  "beneath  the  trees  that  summer-heats 

Had  parched  to  dusty  dryness;  and  a  dream 

Of  fresh,  cool  breezes  and  of  salty  waves, 

Of  azure  skies  o'erarching  azure  seas, 

Of  tangled  seaweed  from  unfathomed  deeps, 

Came  over  me  :  and  so  I  left  the  hills, 

To  sojourn  through  the  riper  summer  months, 

Upon  the  shore. 

There,  in  a  lonely  house, 
So  near  the  breakers  that  their  misty  foam 
Whitely  enwrapped  it  when  the  storm  raged  high, 
I  let  my  summer-days  pass  idly  by. 
Yet  not  all  idly :  when  the  morn  was  fair, 
And  soft  winds  bore  strange  odors  from  the  sea 
Through  open  casements,  oftentimes  I  wrote — 
Weaving  brief  rhymes,  disjointed,  and,  perhaps, 
Too  simple  for  the  lovers  of  great  poems. 

A  ship  went  sailing  from  the  shore, 
And  vanished  in  the  gleaming  west, 

Where  purple  clouds  a  lining  bore 
Of  gold  and  amethyst. 

Poised  in  the  air,  a  sea-gull  flashed 
His  white  wings  in  the  sun's  last  ray; 

A  moment  hung,  then  downward  dashed, 
To  revel  in  the  spray. 

The  fishers  drew  their  long  nets  in 
With  careful  eye  and  steady  hand, 

Till  olive  back  and  silvery  fin 
Strewed  all  the  tawny  sand. 

Again  I  trod  the  shore  ;  again 
The  sea-gull  circled  high  in  air; 

Again  the  sturdy  fishermen 

Drew  in  their  nets  with  care,  N 

The  sunset's  gold  and  amethyst 
Shone  fairly,  as  I  paced  the  shore, 

But  back  from  out  the  gleaming  west 
The  ship  came  —  nevermore  I 


After  the  first  days,  goodly  company 
Came  to  the  lonely  house  beside  the  sea  : 
Bright  eyes  and  tresses,  voices  of  young  girls, 
Made  joy  within  those  somewhat  mouldy  halls; 
And  a  piano,  that  had  long  stood  mute 
In  the  old  parlor,  on  the  landward  side, 
Grew  musical  and  merry  to  the  touch 
Of  jewelled  fingers. 

What  rare  days  were*  those, 
When  my  chief  duty  was  to  write  a  song, 
As  often  as  the  brown-eyed  Marian 
Grew  weary  of  my  last!     And  thus  our  time 
"Passed,, smoothly  as  a  river-current  flows. 
Music  and  reading,  strolling  on  the  beach, 
Gathering  colored  pebble-stones  and  shells, 
And  sea-weed  from  the  rocks  beyond  the  bar, 
Were  all  our  pastime. 

A  flood  of  sunlight  through  a  rift 
'Between  two  mounds  of  yellow  sand; 

Three  sea-gulls  on  a  bit  of  drift 

Slow  surging  inward  toward  the  land ; 

An  old  dumb  beacon,  all  awry,    . 

With  drabbled  sea- weed  round  its  feet ; 
A  star-like  sail  against  the  sky, 

Where  sapphire  heaven  and  ocean,  meet 

This,  with  the  waters  swirling  o'er 
A  shifting  ^stretch  of  sand  and  shell, 

Will  make,  for  him  who  loves  the  shore, 
A  picture  that  may  please  him  well.     • 
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HI. 

Ere  the  sun  went  clown 
We  mostly  loved  to  linger  by  the  sea, 
Where,  seated  on  some  wave-worn  slab  of  stone, 
We  watched  the  furrowed  waves  that  rose  and  fell, 
Chasing  each  other  down  the  beaten  strand; 
Butwhen  the  shadows  lengthened  toward  the  east, 
And  the  red  glory  of  the  sunset  ghone 
Upon  the  ligfat-hou^e,  a»d  the  fading  sails, 
The  yellow  sand-hills  with  their  sickly  grass 
And  inland-leaning  eedars,  we  returned 
To  the  old  parlor :  and,  as  dusk  came  on, 
Sang  to  each  other  till  the  moon  rode  high. 

The  light-house  Keeper's  daughter, — 
Her  hair  is  golden  as  the  sand  ; 

Her  eyes  are  blue  as  summer-seas 
That  melt  into  the  land. 

Her  brow  and  neck  are  whiter 
Than  sea-foam  flying  on  the  wind, 

Her  mouth  is  rosy  as  the  shells 
That  strew  the  coast  of  Ind. 

The  winds  caress  her  ringlets 

That  down,  her  neck  in  clusters  stray, 

And  frothy  waves  tow  tenderly 
About  her  feet  in  play. 

I  love  this  simple  maiden, 

She  grows  upon  me  more  and  more. 

And —  ask  the  moon  who  Jt  was  that  kissed, 
Last  night,  upon  the  shore! 


At  times,  wfcen  moonlight  danced  upon  the  sea, 
And  all  the  air  was  musical  with  sounds 
Of  waters  slowly  breaking  on  the  "beach, 
We  sought  the  bar,  and  climbed  its  farthest  rocks,. 
Against  whose  weedy  feet  the  waves  uprose 
In  phosphorescent  foam  ;  and,  seated  there, 
The  maid  ens  "picturesquely  grouped  around, 
We  talked  philosophy,  or  told  quaint  tales 
Of  most  romantic  sort, —  of  ghosts  and  ghouls, 
Of  strange  things  seen  by  those  whom  we  had 

known; 
Of  strange  things  we,  perchance,  ourselves  had 

seen  ; 

Of  marvels  told  by  ancient  mariners, 
The  Maelstrom,  and  the  heaven-dropped  water- 
spouts,— 

Or  sadder  tales,  of  -wrecks  far  out  at  seay 
Of  missing  vessels,  and  of  sailors  drowned. 

The  river  down  to  the  ocean  flows 
By  reedy  flats  and  marshes  bare  ; 

And  the  leafless  poplars  stand  in  rows 
Like  ghostly  sentinels  watching  there. 

An  osprey  sails,  with  wings  spread  wide, 
Down-slanting  from  his  even  flight, 

To- a  sedgy  spot,  where  the  falling  tide 
Has  left  some  kind  of  drift  in  sight. 

A  blackened  mass,  "by  the  tide  left  bare, 
In  the  tangled  weeds  and  the  slimy  mud. 

The  osprey  shrieks  as  he  settles  there, 
And  a  deathly  horror  chills  my  blood! 

v. 

'So  passed  the  summer,  and  we  had  our  fill 
Of  lotos-eating  by  the  ocean  side; 
We  came  to  know  and  love  each  pleasant  spot 
About  the  place;  the  sheltered  nooks  where  grew 
Dwarfed  flowers,  whose  downy  seeds  had  come, 

mayhap, 
Upon  the  wings  of  Autumn's  winds  upborne, 


A  thousand  miles,  to  drop,  and  germinate, 
In  the  dry  sand ;  to  grow,  and  blow,  and  bloom, 
And  then  to  wither — 't  were  a  happy  fate  — 
In  brown-eyed  Marian's  bosom.     And  we  knew 
Each  craggy  rock  that  overhung  the  sea, 
Whence  we  could  gaze  far  out.  across  the  waste 
Of  heaving  waters,  dotted  here  and  there 
With  sails  that  shone  and  glimmered  in  the  sun, 
Like  planets  in  a  mellow  evening  sky. 
Sometimes  we  went  adventurously  forth 
When  northeast  tempests  raged  along  the  coast, 
Flinging  the  white  foam  upward  in  great  sheets, 
Like  hungry  monsters  rushing  from  the  deep 
To  swallow  up  the  land. 

Then,  bits  of  wrecks, 
Odd  timbers  spiked  with  rusty  iron  bolts, 
Fragments  of  masts,  and  empty  water-casks, — 
Sad  debris  of  the  storm,  —  came  up  next  day, 
Drifting  ashore  on  smooth,  unbroken  swells. 

Oh,  cool,  green  waves  that  ebb  and  flow, 
Reflecting  calm,  blue  skies  above, 

How  gently  now  ye  come  and  go, 
Since  ye  have  drowned  my  love  t 

Ye  lap  the  shore  of  beaten  sandr 
With  cool,  salt  ripples  circling  by ; 

But  from  your  depths  a  ghostly  hand 
Points  upward  to  the  sky. 

0  waves  1  strew  corals  white  and  red, 

With  shells  and  strange  weeds  from  foafr 
deep, 

To  make  a  rare  and  regal  bed 
Whereon  my  love  may  sleep: 

May  sleep,  andr  sleeping,  dream  of  me, 
In  dreams  that  lovers  find  so  sweet; 

And  I  will  couch  me  by  the  sea, 
That  we  in  dreams  may  meet. 


But,  while  the  pleasant  season  lasted  still, 
My  friends  deserted  me  for  other  scenes,, 
Leaving  me  lonely  in  the  lonely  house, 
With  memory's  ghosts  to  bear  me  company. 
Alone  I  sang  the  plaintive  little  songs, 
That  brown-eyed  Marian  had  sung  with  mei 
Alone  I  trod  the  path  along  the  shore, 
Where  we  so  often  had  together  strolled : 
Alone  I  watched  the  mootirise,  from  the  roots 
Where  Marian  had  erstwhile  walked  with  me. 
To  let  the  salt  breeze,  freshening  with  the  night, 
Play  in  her  ringlets,  and  br.ing  up  the  bloom. 
Of  rose  and  lily  to  her  cheek. 

Alas! 

If  I  should  tell  the  whole  of  what  I  felt, 
In  waking  these  dear  memories  of  the  past, 
This  simple  idyl  would  be  lengthened  out 
Into  a  history  of  two  hearts,  that  met  — 
That  met — and  paried! 

Ah !  the  theme  is  olci, 
And  worn  quite  threadbare,  — not  alone  in 
But  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  maids  as  well. 
But  then,  ajl  stories  that  are  true  are  old. 

The  breakers  came  and  the  tweakers  goy 

Along  the  silvery  sand, 
With  a  changing  line  of  feathery  snow, 

Between  the  water  and  land!. 

Sea-weeds  gleam  in  the  sunset  light, 
On  the  ledges  of  wave- worn  stone; 

Orange  and  erimson,  purple  and  white, 
in  regular  windrows  strewn. 
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The  waves  grow  calm  in  the  dusk  of  eve, 
When  the  wind  goes  down  with  the  sun; 

So  fade  the  smiles  of  those  who  deceive, 
When  the  coveted  heart  is  won. 

This  sea- weed  wreath  that  hangs  on  the  wall, 
She  twined  one  day  by  the  sea: 

Of  the  weeds,  and  the  waves,  and  her  love,  it 

is  all 
That  the  Past  has  left  to  me! 

% 

GOLDEN  PISH. 

Love  is  a  little  golden  fish, 

Wondrous  shy  .  .  .  ah,  wondrous  shy  .  .  . 
You  may  catch  him,  if  you  wish, 
He  might  make  a  dainty  dish  ,  .  . 

But  I  ... 

Ah,  I  've  other  fish  to  fry ! 

For  when  I  try  to  snare  this  prize, 

Earnestly,  and  patiently, 
All  my  skill  the  rogue  defies, 
Lurking  safe  in  Aime*e's  eyes  .... 

So  you  see, 

I  am  caught,  and  love  goes  free! 

**  IN  THE  DARK.* 

All  moveless  stand  the  ancient  cedar-trees 

Along  the  drifted  sand-hills  where  they  grow; 

And  from  the  dark  west  comes  a  wandering  breeze, 
And  waves  them  to  and  fro. 

A  murky  darkness  lies  along  the  sand, 

Where   bright  the  sunbeams   of  the  morning 
shone ; 

And  the  eye  vainly  seeks  by  sea  and  land, 
Some  light  to  rest  i^pon. 

No  large,  pale  star  its  glimmering  vigil  keeps ; 

An  inky  sea  reflects  an  inky  sky  ; 
And  the  dark  river,  like  a  serpent,  creeps 

To  where  its  black  piers  lie. 

Strange,  salty  odors  through  the  darkness  steal, 
And  through  the  dark  the  ocean-thunders  roll. 

Thick  darkness  gathers,  stifling,  till  I  feel 
Its  weight  upon  my  soul ! 

I  stretch  my  hands  out  in  the  empty  air ; 

I  strain  my  ey«s  into  the  heavy  night ; 
Blackness  of  darkness!  .  .  .  Father,   hear  my 
prayer  ,  .  . 

Grant  me  to  see  the  light  I 

**  FKASTK  E.  STOCKTON, 
A  OONTEIBUTOE  to  the  leading  magazines,  and 
the  writer  of  some  pleasing  fairy  stones,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1834.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  Iligh 
School,  an  institution  possessing  a  college  char- 
ter. He  .gave  several  years  to  designing  and 


engraving  on  wood,  hut  relinquished  that  pur- 
suit to  engage  in  literary  labor.  He  has  been 
connected  editorially  "with  the  Philadelphia  Post 
and  Hearth  and  Nome,  and  is  now  attached  to 
Scrilner^s  Monthly.  Ting-a-Ling,  a  series  of 
fairy  tales  written  for  the  Riverside,  was  issued 


*  His  last  poem,  written,  withiu  a  few  days  of  his  death. 


in  book-form  in  1869.  The  same  magazine  also 
contained  The  Home  that  John  Built,  a  story 
of  adventure  for  boys.  Another  set  of  giant 
and  pigmy  adventurers  also  appeared  in  Hearth 
and  H$me.  To  the  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger he  contributed  several  novelettes,  besides  a 
number  of  humorous  sketches  to  Punchinello 
and  like  journals.  His  stories  are  direct  and 
clear  in  method  and  style,  while  their  humor  is 
quiet,  picturesque,  and  quaint.  His  latest  work 
is  Round- About  Rambles,  an  Illustrated  book  of 
sketches  for  the  young  folks. 

**LUCY  HAMILTON  HOOPER, 
A  LADY  of  culture,  and  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  Poems*  is  a. native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  only  child  of  the  late  B,  Muse  Jones,  a 
well-known  merchant  of  that  city.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hooper  in  1854  Her 
fugitive  verses  were  first  collected  into  a  volume 
in  1864,  entitled:  Poems:  with  Translations 
from  the  German  of  Getbel  and  Others.  She 
gave  the  first  hundred  copies  of  that  edition  to 
the  Great  Central  Fair  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  at  which 
she  was  chairman  of  the  Ladies1  Committee  on 
Booksellers  and  Publishers.  In  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland,  she  also  edited  Out 
Daily  Fare,  the  daily  chronicle  of  the  Fair. 

Mrs.  Hooper  was  for  two  years  assistant  edi- 
tor of  Lippincottfs  Magazine.  She  is  a  constant 
contributor  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Galaxy,  and 
other  leading  periodicals.  A  second  and  com- 
plete volume  of  her  Poems  was  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Lippincott  in  1871.  It  contains  some 
eighty  pieces,  a  third  of  which  .are  spirited 
translations,  chiefly  from  the  German  of  Geibel, 
and  including  The  Fisher,  and  The  King  of 
Thul6,  from  Goethe,  Thekla  by  Schiller,  with 
several  from  Victor  Hugd  —  his  Lines  written 
in  a  copy  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  A  Legend 
of  the  Centuries,  etc.  Among  the  favorites  of 
the  original  poems  are,  Princess  and  Page,  the 
Duel,  Cn  an  Old  Portrait,  Gretchen,  Autumnal 
Lyrics,  the  King's  Ride,  Miserriinus,  and  Too 
Late. 

**THE  DTTEL. 

STou  need  not  turn  so  pale,  love  ;  I'm  unhurt. 

We  quarreled  at  the  opera  last  night 
About  some  trifle.     Nay,  I  scarce  know  what* 

We  men  will  quarrel  for  the  merest  slight. 
We  settled  time,  place,  weapon  on  the  spot ; 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  this  morning,  pistols — well, — 
I  fear  that  you  are  cold,  you  shudder  so, — 

At  the  first  shot  my  adversary  fell, 

Shot  through  the  heart  aione-dead.    Nay,  now 
don't  faint! 

I  hate  a  fainting  woman.     Here 's  your  fan ; 
A  little  water  ?    So  you  're  better  now. 

Pray,  hear  my  story  out,  love,  if  you  can. 
I  think  he  uttered  something  as  he  fell: 

A  woman's  name  —  I  scarcely  caught  the  sound : 
It  passed  so  quickly  that  I  am  not  sure, 

For  he  was  dead  before  he  reached  the  ground. 

Ah,  poor  de  Courcy !     Handsome,  was  he  not  ? 

A  favorite  with  the  ladies,  I  believe. 
They'll  miss  him  sadly.    More  than  one  fair  dame 

Will  o'er  his  sudden  fate  in  secret  grieve. 
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How  well  he  looked  this  morning,  as  he  stood 
Waiting  coy  fire  witli  such  a  careless  grace, 

The  breezes  playing  with  his  raven  curl% 
The  sunshine  lighting  up  his  gay  bright  face  I 

Suppose  my  hand  had  trembled  ?    If  it  had, 

I  would  have  fallen  instead   of  him.    You're 

white 
At  the  bare  thought.    Kay,  here  I  am,  quite  weH, 

And  ready  for  the  opera  to  night 
Ronconi  plays,  and  I  would  like  to  see 

"  Marie  de  Rohan  "  once  or  twice  again. 
His  acting  as  Be  Chevreuse  is  sublime; 

How  he  portrays  the  jealous  husband's  pain! 

All  husbands  have  not  such  a  wife  as  you, 

Fair  as  the  sun,  and  chaste  as  winter's  moen  I 
How  very  pale  you  still  are,  dearest  wife  I 

There  is  no  danger  of  another  swoon? 
How  wrong  I  was  to  tell  you  I  had  fought; 

I  think  you  've  scarce  recorded  from  the  sliook. 
One  kiss  upon  your  brow,  and  then  I'll  go  ; 

And  pray  be  ready,  love,  at  eight  o'clock  ! 


AN  OLD   PORTRAIT. 

Eyes  that  outsimled  the  morn, 
Behind  your  golden  lashes, 
"What  are  your  fires  now  ?    . 
Ashes! 

Checks  tiat  ontblushed  the  rose, 

White  arms  and  snowy  bust, 
"What  is  your  beauty  now  ? 
Bust! 


RIDE. 

Above  the  city  of  Berlin, 

Shines  soft  the  summer  day, 
And  near  the  royal  palace  shout 

fie  schoolboys  at  their  play. 

Sudden  the  mighty  palace  gates 

Unclasp  their  portals  wide, 
And  forth  into  the  sunshine  see 

A  single  horseman  ride. 
A  bent  old  man  in  plain  attire  ; 

No  glittering  courtiers  wait, 
2?o  arm£d  guard  attends  the  steps 

Of  Frederick  the  Great! 

The  boys  have  spied  him,  and  with  shouts 

The  summer  breezes  ring. 
The  merry  urchins  haste  to  greet 

Their  well-beloved  king. 

Impeding  e'en  his  horse's  tread, 

Presses  the  joyous  train  ; 
And  Prussia's  despot  frowns  his  best, 

And  shakes  his  stick  in  vain. 

The  frowning  look,  the  angry  tone, 
Are  feigned,  fall  well  they  know. 

They  do  not  fear  his  stick  —  that  hand 
Ne'er  struck  a  coward  blow. 

"Be  off  to  school,  you  boys!  "  lie  cries. 

"Hof  ho  I"  the  laughers  say, 
"A  pretty  king  yon  not  to  know 

We  've  holiday  to-day  !  n 

And  soupgn  that  summer  day, 

Those  children  at  his  side, 
The  symbol  of  his  nation's  love, 

Bid  royal  Frederick  ride. 

0  Kings  \  your  thrones  are  tott'ring  now  I 
Dark  frowns  the  brow  of  Fate  I 

"When  did  you  ride  as  rode  that  day 
King  Frederick  the  Great  ? 


**  PRINCESS  AM>   PAGE, 
I. 

Spring  in  France  is  sunny  and  fair, 
Spring's  sweet  odors  enchant  the  air. 

Into  the  Louvre's  casement  wide 
Poureth  the  sunshine's  golden  tide. 
Princess  Marguerite  standeth  there, 
Jeweled  daisies  amid  her  hair. 

She  glances  down  and  whispers  low, 
**Who  is  the  page  that  waits  below  ? 

"  Yon  handsome^  youth  with  joyous  air, 
"With  broad  white  brow  and  shining  hair." 

The  page  looks  up  —  his  eager  glance 
Rests  on  the  fairest  face  in  France. 

Glance  answers  glance  with  meaning  sweet, 
Fair  page  —  fair  Princess  Marguerite. 


The  summer's  scented  zephyrs  glide 
Into  the  Louvre's  casement  wide. 

Summer's  sunshine  in  golden  sheen 
Glimmers  around  Queen  Catharine. 

*'  What  handsome  page,"  she  mutters  low, 
*'  Is  he  that  waiteth  now  below  ? 

"  The  velvet  cap  that  crowns  his  curls 
Is  clasped  with  a  daisy  wrought  of  pearls. 

**  Last  night  he  sang  aa  old  song  sweet, 
1  Si  douce,  si  douce,  est  la  Marguerite.* 

"  I  hear  and  heed  ;  so  have  a  care, 

My  handsome  page  —  my  daughter  fair!" 

in. 

The  autumn  winds  chant  wild  refrain 
Above  the  dark  and  sullen  Seine. 

A  pallid  moon  with  spectral  light 
Changes  to  ghostly  day  the  night. 

Over  the  river's  bosom  spread, 
Widens  a  stain  of  fearful  red  : 

Out  of  the  depths  there  rises  now 
A  pale  dead  face  with  cloven  brow, 

And  tangled  'mid  the  blood-stained  curls 
There  gleams  a  daisy  wrought  of  pearls. 


I  shaped  a  fair  and  stately  sepulchre 
From  pallid  marble  of  Pentelicus, 
And  on  the  door  I  'graved  a  single  word, 
"  Miserrimus." 

And  then  I  cried,  "Whom  shall  I  bid  to  rest 
In  this  fair  tomb,  that  I  have  shapen  thus  ? 
What  deadman  claims  the  crown  of  wretchedness—  • 
««  Miser  rirnus  ?" 

I  wandered  forth  amid  the  midnight  graves, 
I  called  upon  the  sleepers  to  arise, 
And  the  long-buried  dead  came  forth,  and  gazed 
With  dim,  unseeing  eyes. 

I  asked  a  youth,  upon  whose  ashen  lips 
The  wine-cup  stain  yet  lingered,  "Is  It  thus 
That  those  have  died  who  name  themselves  in 
death 

Miserrimus  ?  " 

A  sudden  tremor  shook  the  shrouded  form, 
And  something  like  to  life-breath  heaved   the 
breast  : 
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"  Blest  was  the  death  that  said,  « Go,  sin  no  mon 

God  loveth  us.     We  rest.' " 
I  passed  to  where  a  youthful  lover  lay, 
By  death  divided  from  his  love.     "  And  thus," 
I  cried,  "he  slumbers  who  in  death  is  named 
Miserrimus." 

And  lo !  a  voice  from  out  the  stony  lips 
Replied,  "0  mortal,  wherefore  judge  of  Pate? 
We  are  but  parted  for  a  fleeting  space. 

God  loveth  us.     We  wait." 
And  then  I  lingered  where  a  hero  lay, 
One  of  the  world's  predestined  rulers.     "He, 
Who  might  have  won  a  crown,  yet  lieth  low,  ' 

Must  taste  death's  misery." 

Again  aa  answer  from  the  realms  of  death : 
"  Who  plucks  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  shall  never  keep 
What  though  the  ashes  all  untasted  fell, 
God  loveth  me.    I  sleep." 

And  then  I  moaned,  "Shall  I  no  tenant  find 
For  this  fair  tomb  that  I  have  shapen  thus  ? 
God  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.    Where  lies 
Miserrimus  ?  " 

And  lo  !  an  aged  man,  upon  whose  brow 
The  life  yet  lingered,  slowly  came  to  me, 
And  said,  in  broken  accents,  "  Yonder  word 
Befits  my  misery. 

"  Mine  are  the  days  that  "bring  no  joy  or  hope, 
The  grass  is  green  above  the  lips  I  pressed ; 
I  have  outlived  all  love  and  all  delight, 

And  have  not  yet  found  rest. 
"Yes,  I,  the  living,  well  may  claim  to  dwell 
Behind  yon  pale  slab  from  Pentolious. 
Who  hopeth  not,  nor  resteth,  thou  may'st  name 

Miserrimus." 

**  HARRIET  P.  SPOFFORD. 

HARRIET  PKESCOTT  SPOFFORD,  a  writer  of 
brilliant  novelettes  and  stories,  who  has  con- 
tributed to  all  the  leading  magazines,  is  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  K  Prescott,  of  Calais, 


Maine.  She  was  born  in  that  town,  April  3, 
1835.  In  her  childhood,  she  became  a  resident 
at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated 
at  the  Putnam  Free  School.  After  spending 
three  years  at  an  academy  in  Deny,  New 
Hampshire,  she  returned  to  Newburyport 
where  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Kichard  S.  Spof- 
ford,  a  lawyer  who  practices  at  the  Boston 
bar. 

Her  first  notable  sketch,  In  a  Cellar,  a  leaf 
m  from  the  eventful  life  of  a  diplomat  at  Paris 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  in  1858.  Sir  Ro7iari*& 
Ghost,  her  first  romance,  a  story  of  crime  and 
its  retribution,  was  printed  the  year  follow- 
ing, The  Amber  Gods,  and  Other  Stories,  a 
collection  of  seven  tales  contributed  to  the 
Atlantic,  appeared  in  1863;  m&Azarian:  An 
Episode,  in  1864.  Seven  years  later  a  volume 
of  New  England  Legends  was  published,  con- 
taining a  series  of  old  time  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  Charlestown,  Salem,  Newbury- 
port,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth.  In  1872  appeared 


The  Thief  in  the  Night,  a  novelette  artistic  in 
its  unity  of  action,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
overcharged  with  an  intensity  of  passionate  in- 
cident, the  plot  turning  upon  a  suspected  mid- 
night murder  of  a  husband  by  his  wife,  for  the 
sake  of  a  lover, 

**  SAMUEL  LAKGHORNE  CLEMENS, 

WHO  is  widely  known  by  his  signature  of  "Mark 
Twain,"  an  American  humorist  of  decided  and 
peculiar  originality,  and  the  possessor  of  a  de- 
scriptive style  of  great  vigor  and  clearness,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Florida,  Monroe  County, 
Missouri,  November  30, 1835.  His  on]y  school- 
ing was  in  the  ordinary  district  school  at  Han- 
nibal, from  the  age  of  five  to  thirteen,  when  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business  in  a 
newspaper  office  of  that  town.  He  worked  at 
his  trade  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York,  after  the  manner  of  trav- 
elling journeymen,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  though  under  age.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  started  for  lsTew  Orleans, 
with  a  capital  of  about  twelve  dollars,  after 
paying  his  steamboat  fare,  and  the  intention  of 
shipping  thence  for  the  port  of  Para,  exploring 
the  Amazon,  and  opening  up  a  trade  in  coca, 


which  he  had  understood  was  the  concentrated 
read  and  meat  of  the  tribes  about  the  head 
vaters  of  the  river.  This  commercial  venture 
ras  frustrated  by  finding  that  no  vessel  was 
!kely  to  leave  $"ew  Orleans  for  Para  during 
;he  next  generation;  but  he  had  the  comfort  of 
mowing  that  he  hud  not  arrived  too  late,  if  he 
ad  arrived  too  soon,  for  no  vessel  had  ever  left 
Tew  Orleans  for  Para  in  preceding  genera- 
ions. 

Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  pilots 
nd  learned  to  steer  on  the  way  down,  he  de- 
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termined  to  become  a  Mississippi  river  pilot. 
The  members  of  the  craft  agreed  to  teach  him 
for  $500  'on  graduation;  and  for  "eighteen 
months  he  went  up  and  down,  studying  the 
river  night  and  day,  and  supporting  himself  by 
helping  the  freight  clerks  and  standing  tricks 
with  the  shore  watchmen.  Obtaining  his 
license  as  a  pilot,  he  had  steady  work  at  a  salary 
of  $250  a  month,  a  princely  sum  in  those  days 
of  low  wages  to  mechanics.  While  he  was  still 
an  apprentice,  there  was  on  the  river  a  noted 
pilot,  Oapt.  Isaiah  Sellers,  who  wrote  para- 
graphs occasionally  for  the  JSTew  Orleans  papers 
signed  "Mark  Twain" — the  leadsman's  term 
signifying  a  depth  of  two  fathoms  of  water. 
Sellers  was  an  aggravation  to  all  the  other 
pilots,  by  reason  of  his  assumption  of  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  river.  If  it  was  high  water, 
he  would  say  it  was  higher  than  he  had  ever 
seen  it  before  since  18 — ,  naming  a  date  before 
any  other  man  on  the  river  was  born ;  and  he 
was  always  referring  to  islands  which  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  before,  and  naively  adding  that 
they  had  washed  away  in  such  and  such  a  re- 
mote generation.  He  was  a  nuisance  to  all  the 
other  pilots  who  wanted  to  be  considered  vet- 
erans. The  first  literary  venture  of  young  Clem- 
ens was  a  communication  a  column  and  a  half  in 
length  to  the  ISTew  Orleans  True  Delta,  under  a 
fictitious  signature,  in  which  he  ante-dated  Capt. 
Sellers  about  sixty  years,  recalling  high  and  low 
water  which  belittled  his  most  marvellous  recol- 
lections, and  introducing  islands  which  had  join- 
ed the  mainland  and  become  territories  and 
States  before  he  was  born.  The  communication 
sqtielched  Capt.  Sellers ;  he  never  wrote  again, 
and  Clemens  became  the  pet  of  the  river  men. 

Early  in  18G1  Mr.  Clemens  went  to  Nevada  as 
private  secretar^  to  his  brother,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Territory.  His  adven- 
tures there  are  graphically  related  in  his  volume 
called  "  Roughing  It."  He  had  the  silver  fever, 
and  fought  the  mines  with  pick  and  spade  for 
a  year  or  more,  and  was  actually,  as  he  relates 
in  his  book,  the  owner  of  a  claim  worth  a 
million  dollars  for  several  days,  but  lost  it  by  his 
heedlessness  in  not  taking  some  necessary  steps 
to  secure  it.  Plunged  at  once  from  riches  to 
poverty,  he  hired  out  to  shovel  quartz  in  a  sil- 
ver mill,  at  ten  dollars  a  week,  but  resigned  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  with  the  consent  and  even 
gratitude  of  the  entire  mill  company.  Mean- 
time he  had  written  an  occasional  letter  to  the 
Virginia  City  Enterprise,  and  in  1862-3  he  be- 
came its  city  editor,  at  $25  a  week,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  post  for  three  years.  In  reporting 
the  legislative  proceedings,  and  writing  a  weekly 
letter  summing  up  results,  which  was  no  doubt 
rather  personal  in  its  comments,  he  needed  a 
signature,  and  at  the  nick  of  time  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Capt.  Sellers,  he  appropriated  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "  Mark  Twain,"  which  he  has 
since  been  identified  with. 

"When  the  silver  collapse  came,  he  went  to 
San  Francisco  and  reported  for  five  months  on 
the  Morning  Oa.ll;  became  lazy  or  enterpris- 
ing, and  travelled  to  Calaveras  county  and 
worked  at  surface  gold  digging  for  three  months 
without  result.  Returning  to  San  Francisco,  he 
lived  by  reporting  and  sketch  writing  till  early 


in  1866,  when  he  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  remained  there  six  months,  writing  dili- 
gently to  the  Sacramento  Union.  Coming  back 
he  found  he  had  a  high  Pacific  coast  reputation, 
and  he  lectured  with  great  success  in  California 
and  Kevada.  He  went  East  with  a  pocket- 
book  much  fuller  than  it  was  accustomed 
to  be.1  In  the  spring  of  1867  The  Jumping 
Frog  and,  Other  Sketches  was  published  in  Few 
York.  It  had  a  fair  sale  in  this  country,  and  a 
better  in  England,  where  it  was  reprinted. 

In  1868  Mr.  Clemens  made  a  pilgrimage,  with 
a  party  of  excursionists  in  the  Quaker  City,  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Holy  Land.  He 
corresponded  during  his  absence  with  the  San 
Francisco  A Ita  and  the  New  York  Tribune  ;  and 
upon  his  return  he  published,  in  1869,  a  very 
humorous  and  picturesque  account  of  his 
travels,  called  TJie  Innocents  Abroad,  an  illus- 
trated octavo  volume  of  C50  pages,  which  sold 
125,000  copies  in  three  years.  In  1869-70 
he  lectured  everywhere  to  large  audiences  in 
the  Northern  States.  In  March,  1872,  he  pub- 
lished Roughing  It,  in  the  main  a  true  account 
of  his  Pacific  coast  experiences,  with  exact  pic- 
tures of  a  wild  frontier  society  —  an  illustrated 
octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  which  sold  01,000 
copies  in  nine  months.  The  fall  of  1872  Mr. 
Clemens  spent  in  England.  He  was  married  in 
1870  to  Olivia  L.,  daughter  of  Jervis  Langdon, 
Esq.,  of  Elmira,  New  York.  His  residence  is 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

All  the  books  of  Mr.  Clemens  have  been  re- 
printed in  England,  most  of  them  by  two  pub- 
lishers, who  have  gathered  together,  besides, 
four  volumes  of  sketches,  many  of  which  have 
not  been  in  book  form  here.  The  author  was 
most  cordially  received  in  England,  where  his 
writings  are  in  great  favor.  Tauehnitz  proposes 
to  issue  his  books  complete  in  English  on  the 
Continent ;  and  a  translation  of  The  Innocents, 
to  be  followed  by  others,  is  now  being  made 
into  German. 

Mr.  Clemens  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  "Warner 
wrote  in  1873  a  joint  novel,  The  Gilded  Age^ — 
a  social  and  political  satire  of  the  times. 

**THE    PONY  EXPRESS  —  FROM   ROUGHING   IT. 

In  a  little  while  all  interest  was  taken  up  in 
stretching  our  necks  for  the  **  pony-rider  "  — the 
fleet  messenger  who  sped  across  the  continent 
from  St.  Joe  to  Sacramento,  carrying  letters 
nineteen  hundred  miles  in  eight  days  !  Think  of 
that  for  perishable  horse  and  human  flesh  and 
"blood  to  do !  The  pony-rider  was  usually  a  little 
"bit  of  a  man,  brimful  of  spirit  and  endurance. 
No  matter  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  his 
watch  came  on,  and  no  matter  whether  it  was 
winter  or  summer,  raining,  snowing,  hailing,  or 
sleeting,  or  whether  his  "beat  "  was  a  level 
straight  road  or  a  crazy  trail  over  mountain 
crags  and  precipices,  or  whether  it  led  through 
peaceful  regions  or  regions  that  swarmed  with 
hostile  Indians,  he  must  be  always  ready  to  leap 
into  the  saddle  and  be  off  like  the  wind  !  There 
was  no  idling-time  for  a  pony-rider  on  duty.  He 
rode  fifty  miles  without  stopping,  by  daylight, 
moonlight,  starlight,  or  through  the  blackness  of 
darkness — just  as  it  happened.  He  rode  a  splen- 
did horse  that  was  born  for  a  racer  and  was  fed 
and  lodged  like  a  gentleman;  kept  him  at  his 
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utmost  speed  for  ten  miles,  and  then,  as  he  came 
crashing  up  to  the  station  where  stood  two  men 
holding  fast  a  fresh,  impatient  steed,  the  transfer 
of  rider  and  mail-bag  was  made  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  away  flew  the  eager  pair  and  were 
out  of  sight  before  the  spectator  could  get  hardly 
the  ghost  of  a  look.  Both  rider  and  horse  went 
"flying  light."  The  rider's  dress  was  thin,  and 
fitted  close:  he  wore  a  "roundabout,"  and  a  skull- 
cap, and  tucked  his  pantaloons  into  his  boot-tops 
like  a  race-rider.  He  carried  no  arms  —  he  carried 
nothing  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  for 
even  the  postage  on  his  literary  freight  was  worth 
five  dollars  a  letter.  He  got  but  little  frivolous 
correspondence  to  carry  —  his  bag  had  business 
letters  in  it,  mostly.  His  horse  was  stripped  of 
all  unnecessary  weight,  too.  He  wore  a  little 
wafer  of  a  racing-saddle,  and  no  visible  blanket. 
He  wore  light  shoes,  or  none  at  all.  The  little  flat 
mail-pockets  strapped  under  the  rider's  thighs 
would  each  hold  about  the  bulk  of  a  child's 
primer.  They  held  many  and  many  an  import- 
ant business  chapter  and  newspaper  let.ter,  but 
these  were  written  on  paper  as  airy  and  thin  as 
gold-leaf,  nearly,  and  thus  bulk  and  weight  were 
economized.  The  stage-coach  travelled  about  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  a 
day  (twenty-four  hours),  the  pony-rider  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  There  were  about  eighty 
pony-riders  in  the  saddle  all  the  time,  night  and 
day,  stretching  in  a  long,  scattering  procession 
from  Missouri  to  California,  forty  flying  eastward, 
and  forty  towards  the  west,  and  among  them 
making  four  hundred  gallant  horses  earn  a  stir- 
ring livelihood  and  see  a  deal  of  scenery  every 
single  day  in  the  year. 

We  had  had  a  consuming  desire,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  see  a ,  pony-rider,  but  somehow  or 
other  all  that  passed  us  and  all  that  met  us  man- 
aged to  streak  by  in  the  night,  and  so  we  heard 
only  a  whiz  and  a  hail,  and  the  swift  phantom  of 
the  desert  was  gone  before  we  could  get  our 
heads  out  of  the  windows.  But  now  we  were 
expecting  one  along  every  moment,  and  would 
see  him  in  broad  daylight.  Presently  the  driver 
exclaims : 

"  HERE  HE  COMES  !  " 

Every  neck  is  stretched  further,  and  every  eye 
strained  wider.  Away  across  the  endless  dead 
level  of  the  prairie  a  black  speck  appears  against 
the  sky,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  moves.  Well,  I  should 
think  so!  In  a  second  or  two  it  becomes  a  horse 
and  rider,  rising  and  falling,  rising  and  falling  — 
sweeping  toward  us  nearer  and  nearer — growing 
more  and  more  distinct,  more  and  more  sharply 
defined  —  nearer  and  still  nearer,  and  the  flutter 
of  the  hoofs  comes  faintly  to  the  ear -•—  another 
instant  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  from  our  upper 
deck,  a  wave  of  the  rider's  hand,  but  no  reply, 
and  man  and  horse  burst  past  our  excited  faces, 
and  go  winging  away  like  a  belated  fragment  of 
a  storm ! 

So  sudden  is  it  all,  and  so  like  a  flash  of  unreal 
fancy,  that  but  for  the  flake  of  white  foam  left 
quivering  and  perishing  on  a  mail-sack  after  the 
vision  had  flashed'by  and  disappeared,  we  might, 
have  doubted  whether  we  had  seen  any  actual 
horse  and  man  at  all,  may  be. 

**THE     EUROPEAN    GUIDES FROM    THE    INNOCENTS 

ABROAD. 

Guides  know  about  enough  English  to  tangle 
everything  up  so  that  a  man  can.  make  neither 
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head  or  tail  of  it.  They  Enow  tBeir  story  "by 
heart — the  history  of  every  statue,  painting, 
cathedral  or  other  wonder  they  show  you.  They 
know  it  and  tell  it  as  a  parrot  would  —  and  if  you 
interrupt,  and  throw  them  off  the  track,  they  have 
to  go  back  and  begin  over  again.  All  their  lives 
long,  they  are  employed  in  showing  strange  things 
to  foreigners  and  listening  to  their  bursts  of  ad- 
miration. It  is  human  nature  to  take  delight  in. 
exciting  admiration.  It  is  what  prompts  chil- 
dren to  say  *'  smart "  things,  and  do  absurd  ones, 
and  in  other  ways  **  show  off "  when  company  is 
present.  It  is  what  makes  gossips  turn  out  in 
rain  and  storm  to  go  and  be  the  first  to  tell  a. 
startling  bit  of  news.  Think,  then,  what  a  pas- 
sion it  becomes  with  a  guide,  whose  privilege  it 
is,  every  day,  to  show  to  strangers  wonders  that 
throw  them  into  perfect  ecstacies  of  admiration  I 
He  gets  so  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
live  in  a  soberer  atmosphere.  After  we  discov- 
ered this,  we  never  went  into  ecstacies  anymore—- 
we never  admired  anything  —  we  never  showed 
any  but  impassable  faces  and  stupid  indifference 
in  the  presence  of  the  sublimest  wonders  a  guide 
had  to  display.  We  had  found  their  weak  point. 
We  have  made  good  use  of  it  ever  since.  We 
have  made  some  of  those  people  savage,  at  times, 
but  we  have  never  lost  our  own  serenity. 

The  doctor  asks  the  questions,  generally,  "be- 
cause he  can  keep  his  countenance,  and  look 
more  like  an  inspired  idiot,  and  throw  more  im- 
becility into  the  tone  of  his  voice  than  any  man. 
that  lives.  It  comes  natural  to  him. 

The  guides  in  Genoa  are  delighted  to  secure  an. 
American  party,  because  Americans  so  nmch  won- 
der, and  deal  so  much  in  sentiment  and  emotion 
before  any  relic  of  Columbus.  Our  guide  there 
fidgeted  about  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  spring 
mattress.  He  was  full  of  animation  —  full  of  im- 
patience he  said: 

"Comewis  me,  genteelmen!  —  come!  I  show 
you  ze  letter  writing  by  Christopher  Colombo  — 
write  it  himself!  —  write  it  wis  his  own  hand ! — 
come  1" 

He  took  us  to  the  municipal  palace.  After 
much  impressive  fumbling  of  keys  and  opening 
of  locks,  the  stained  and  aged  document  was 
spread  before  us.  The  guide's  eyes  sparkled. 
He  danced  about  us  and  tapped  the  parchment 
with  his  finger : 

"What  I  tell  you,  genteelmen!  Is  it  not  so? 
Seel  handwriting  Christopher  Colombo! — write 
it  himself !  " 

We  looked  indifferent — unconcerned.  The  doc- 
tor examined  the  document  very  deliberately, 
during  a-  painful  pause.  —  Then  he  said,  without 
any  show  of  interest: 

"Ah  —  Ferguson  —  what — what  did  you  say 
was  the  name  of  tlie^arty  who  wrote  this?" 

"Christopher  Colombo!  ze  great  Christopher 
Colombo! " 

Another  deliberate  examination. 

**Ah  —  did  he  write  it  himself,  or  —  or  how  ?  " 

"lie  write  it  himself  1  —  Christopher  Colombo! 
he's  own  handwriting>  write  by  himself!  " 

Then  the  doctor  laid  the  document  down  and 
said: 

"  Why,  I  have  seen  boys  in  America  only  four- 
teen years  old  that  could  write  better  than  that." 

"  But  zis  is  ze  great  Christo — " 

"I  don't  care  who  it  is!  It's  the  worst  writing 
I  ever  saw.  Now  you  mustn't  think  you  can  im- 
pose on  us  because  we  are  strangers.  We  are 
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not  fools,  by  a  good  deal.  If  you  have  got  any 
specimens  of  penmanship  of  real  merit,  trot  them 
out — and  if  you  haven't,  drive  on  1 " 

We  drove  on.  The  guide  was  considerably 
shaken  up,  but  he  made  one  more  venture.  He 
had  something  which  he  thought  would  overcome 
us.  He  said : 

"Ah,  genteelmen,  you  comewismel  I  show 
you  beautiful,  0  magnificent  bust  Christopher 
Colombo! — splendid,  grand,  magnificent  I" 

He  brought  us  before  the  beautiful  bust  —  for 
it  was  beautiful  —  and  sprang  back  and  struck  an 
attitude ; 

"Ah,  look,  genteelmen! — beautiful,  grand, — 
bust  Christopher  Colombo !  — beautiful  bust,  beau- 
tiful pedestal!" 

The  doctor  put  up  his  eye-glass  —  procured 
for  such  occasions : 

"  Ah —  what  did  you  say  this  gentleman's  name 
was?7' 

"  Christopher  Colombo !  — ze  great  Christopher 
Colombo ! " 

"Christopher  Colombo  —  the  great  Christopher 
Colombo.  Well,  what  did  he  do  I " 

"Discover  America!  —  discover  America.  Oh, 
ze  devil ! " 

"Discover  America.  No — that  statement  will 
hardly  wash.  We  are  just  from  America  our- 
selves. We  heard  nothing  about  it.  Christopher, 
Colombo  —  pleasant  name  —  is  —  is  he  dead?" 

"  Oh,  corpo  di  Baccho !  — three  hundred  year !  *' 

"What  did  he  die  of?" 

"  I  do  not  know !  —  I  can  not  tell." 

"  Small-pox,  think  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  genteelmen!  —  I  do  not  know 
what  he  die  of !  " 

"Measles,  likely?" 

"May  be  —  may  be  —  I  do  not  know  —  I  think 
he  die  of  somethings." 

"Parents  living?  " 

"Invposseeble!" 

"Ah — which  is  the  bust  and  which  is  the 
pedestal  ? " 

"  Santa  Maria ! — zis  ze  bust ! — zis  ze  pedestal !  " 

"Ah,  I  see,  I  see  —  happy  combination — very 
happy  combination,  indeed.  Is — is  this  the  first 
time  this  gentleman  was  ever  on  a  bust  ?  " 

That  joke  was  lost  on  the  foreigner  —  guides 
cannot  master  the  subtleties  of  the  American 
joke. 

We  have  made  it  interesting  for  this  Roman 
guide.  Yesterday  we  spent  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  Vatican,  again,  that  wonderful  world  of 
curiosities.  We  came  very  near  expressing  in- 
terest, sometimes  —  even  admiration —  it  was  very 
hard  to  keep  from  it.  We  succeeded  though.  No- 
body else  ever  did,  in  the  Vatican  museums.  The 
fuide  was  bewildered  —  non-plussed.  He  walked 
is  legs  off,  nearly,  hunting  up  extraordinary 
things,  and  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  on  us, 
but  it  was  a  failure;  we  never  showed  any  inter- 
est in  anything.  He  had  reserved  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  greatest  wonder  to  the  last  — 
a  royal  Egyptian  mummy,  the  best  preserved  in 
the  world,  perhaps.  He  took  us  there.  He  felt 
so  sure,  this  time,  that  some  of  his  old  enthu- 
siasm came  back  to  him : 

"  See,  genteelmen !  — Mummy !     Mummy !  " 
The  eye-glass  came  up  as  calmly,  as  deliber- 
ately as  ever. 

"  Ah,  —  Ferguson  —  what  did  I  understand  you 
to  say  the  gentleman's  name  was  ?  " 

"  Name  ? — he  got  no  name  !  —  Mummy — 'Gyp- 
tian  Mummy  !  " 


"  Yes,  yes.     Born  here  ?  " 

"  No  !     '  Gyptian  mummy  !  " 

"  Ah,  just  so.     Frenchman,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  js[0  ]  —  not  Frenchman,  not  Roman  !  —  born  in 
Egypta  !  " 

"  Born  in  Egypta.  Never  heard  of  Egypta  be- 
fore. Foreign  locality,  likely.  Mummy  —  mum- 
my. How  calm  he  is  —  how  self-possessed.  Is, 
ah  —  is  he  dead?" 

"Oh,  sacre  lieu,  been  dead  three  thousan* 
year!" 

The  doctor  turned  on  him  savagely: 

"Here,  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  con- 
duct as  this  !  Playing  us  for  Chinamen  because 
we  are  strangers  and  trying  to  learn!  Trying  to 
impose  your  vile  second-hand  carcasses  on  us  / 
—  thunder  and  lightning,  I've  a  notion  to  —  to  — 
if  you've  got  a  nice/mAcorpSP,  fetch  him  out!  — 
or  by  George  we'll  brain  you  !  " 

We  make  it  exceedingly  interesting  for  this 
Frenchman.  However,  he  has  paid  us  back, 
partly,  without  knowing  it.  He  came  to  the  hotel 
this  morning  to  ask  if  we  were  up,  and  he  en- 
deavored as  well  as  he  could  to  describe  us,  so 
that  the  landlord  would  know  which  persons  he 
meant.  He  finished  with  the  casual  remark  that 
we  were  lunatics.  The  observation  was  so  inno- 
cent and  so  honest  that  it  amounted  to  a  very 
good  thing  for  a  guide  to  say. 


THE    GRAVE  OF      ADAM  —  PROM  THE   INNOCENTS 
ABROAD. 

The  Greek  Chapel  is  the  most  roomy,  the  rich- 
est and  the  showiest  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Its  altar,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek 
churches,  is  a  lofty  screen  that  extends  clear 
across  the  chapel,  and  is  gorgeous  with  gilding 
and  pictures.  The  numerous  lamps  that  hang 
before  it  are  of  gold  and  silver,  and  cost  great 
sums. 

But  the  feature  of  ihe  place  is  a  short  column 
that  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  chapel,  and  marks  the  exact  centre  of  the 
earth.  The  most  reliable  traditions  tc»ll  us  that 
this  was  known  to  be  the  earth's  centre,  ages  ago, 
and  that  when  Christ  was  upon  earth  he  set  all 
doubts  upon  the  subject  at  rest  forever,  by  stat- 
ing with  his  own  lips  that  the  tradition  was  cor- 
rect. Remember,  He  said  that  that  particular 
column  stood  upon  the  centre  of  the  world.  If 
the  centre  of  the  world  changes,  the  column 
changes  its  position  accordingly.  Tins  column 
has  moved  three  different  times,  of  its  own  accord. 
This  is  because,  in  great  convulsions  of  nature, 
at  three  different  times,  masses  of  the  earth  — 
whole  ranges  of  mountains,  probably  —  have  flown 
off  into  space,  thus  lessening  the  diameter  o£  the 
earth,  and  changing  the  exact  locality  of  its  cen- 
tre by  a  point  or  two.  This  is  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  circumstance,  and  is  a  withering  re- 
buke to  those  philosophers  who  would  make  us 
believe  that  it  is  'not  possible  for  any  portion  of 
the  earth  to  fly  off  into  space. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  this  spot  was  really  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  a  skeptic  once  paid  well  for 
the  privilege  of  ascending  to  the  dome  of  the 
church  to  see  if  the  sun  gave  him  a  shadow  at  noon. 
He  came  down  perfectly  convinced.  The  day  was 
very  cloudy  and  the  sun  threw  no  shadows  at 
all;  but  the  man  was  satisfied  that  if  the  sun  had 
come  out  and  made  shadows  it  could  not  have 
made  any  for  him.  Proofs  like  these  are  not  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  idle  tongues  of  cavilers.  To 
such  as  are  not  bigoted,  and  are  willing  to  be 
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convinced,  ihey  carry  a  conviction  that  nothing 
can  ever  shake. 

If  even  greater  proofs  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned are  wanted,  to  satisfy  the  headstrong  and 
the  foolish  that  this  is  the  genuine  centre  of  the 
earth,  they  are  here.  The  greatest  of  them  lies 
in  the  fact  that  from  under  this  column  was  taken 
the  dust  from  which  Adam  was  made.  This  can 
surely  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  settler.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  original  first  man  would 
have  been  made  from  an  inferior  quality  of  earth 
•when  it  was  entirely  convenient  to  get  first  quality 
from  the  world's  centre.  This  will  strike  any  re- 
flecting mind  forcibly.  That  Adam  was  formed 
of  dirt  procured  in  this  very  spot  is  amply  proven 
by  the  fact  that  in  six  thousand  years  no  man  has 
ever  been  able  to  prove  that  the  dirt  was  not  pro- 
cured here  whereof  he  was  made. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  right  under 
the  roof  of  this  same  great  church,  and  not  far 
away  from  that  illustrious  column,  Adam  himself, 
the  father  of  the  human  race,  lies  buried.  There 
is  no  question  that  he  is  actually  buried  in  the 
grave  which  is  pointed  out  as  his  —  there  can 
be  none  —  because  it  has  never  yet  been  proven 
that  that  grave  is  not  the  grave  in  which  he  is 
buried. 

The  tomb  of  Adam!  How  touching  it  was, 
here  in  a  land  of  strangers,  far  away  from  home, 
and  friends,  and  all  who  cared  for  me,  thus  to 
discover  the  grave  of  a  blood  relation.  True,  a 
distant  one,  but  still  a  relation.  The  unerring 
instinct  of  nature  thrilled  its  recognition.  The 
fountain  of  my  filial  affection  was  stirred  to  its 
profouudest  depths,  and  I  gave  way  to  tumultu- 
ous emotion.  I  leaned  upon  a  pillar  and  burst 
into  tears.  I  deem  it  no  shame  to  have  wept  over 
the  grave  of  my  poor  dead  relative.  Let  him 
who  would  sneer  at  my  emotion  close  this  volume 
here,  for  he  will  find  little  to  his  taste  in  my  jour- 
neyings  through  Holy  Land.  Noble  old  man — 
he  did  not  live  to  see  me  —  he  did  not  live  to  see 
his  child.  And  I  —  I —  alas,  I  did  not  live  to  see 
him.  Weighed  down  by  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  died  before  I  was  boi^n  —  six  thousand 
brief  summers  before  I  was  born.  But  let  us  try 
to  bear  it  with  fortitude.  Let  us  trust  that  he  is 
better  off,  where  he  is.  Let  us  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  his  loss  is  our  eternal  gain. 

**JOHN  JAMES  PIATT, 
A  POET  who  lias  written  chiefly  on  the  themes 
of  his  native  West,  is  of  French  descent,  his 
ancestors  having  emigrated  to  the  island  of  San 
Domingo  early  jn  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
afterward  removed  to  New  Jersey,  shortly  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  war.  His  great-grand- 
father, Captain  William  Piatt,  served  with  the 
patriot  forces,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  was  killed  in  St.  Clair's  defeat 
by  the  Indians.  His  grandfather,  James  Piatt, 
raised  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  war 
of  1812,  had  charge  of  a  garrison  at  Ellis 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  city,  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  His  father, 
John  B.  Piatt,  a  native  of  New  York,  married 
Miss  Emily  Scott  of  Philadelphia,  and  settled 
in  a  small  village  now  known  as  Milton,  in 
Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  where  his  son  was 
born,  March  1,  1835.  The  latter  received  his 
earliest  schooling  at  Kising  Sun,  an  Indiana 
town  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  his  tenth  year 


^  removed  to  Columbus.  After  three  years 
tuition  in  that  city,  another  removal  a  few- 
miles  northward  gave  him  some  experience  in 
the  old-fashioned  Western  log  school-house.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  set  to  learn  the 
printing  business  in  the  office  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  published  then  by  his  uncle,  Charles 
Scott.  He  subsequently,  for  brief  periods,  at- 
tended the  Columbus  High  School,  the  Capital 
University,  and  Kenyon  College,  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen,  when  he  first  began  to  write  verses. 
In  1856,  he  accompanied  his  father  and  family 
to  Illinois,  where  he  assisted  in  building  a  house 
and  enclosing  a  prairie  farm. 


Mr.  Piatt  was  led  to  contribute  poems  to  the 
Louisville  Journal  in  1857,  through  the  medium 
of  a  college-mate  living  in  that  city ;  and  in. 
1859  he  became  associated  in  a  confidential 
capacity  with  the  late  George  B.  Prentice,  — 
•who  proved  a  steadfast  friend,  —  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  editorial  and  other  articles  for  that 
paper.  In  January,  1860,  he  published  at  Co- 
lumbus, with  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  Poems  of  Two 
Jfriends.  Its  pages  contain  the  earlier  drafts 
of  some  verses  that  reappear,  the  clearer  and 
mellower  by  age,  in  later  volumes,  such  as 
The  Forgotten  Well;  If;  The  Yellow  Leaf  in 
the  Poet's  Book,  and  The  Morning  Street. 

In  March,  1861,  he  was  appointed  clerk  in  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  by  the  late  Hon.  , 
Salmon  P.  Chase;  and  three  months  later  he 
was  married  in  Kentucky  to  an  estimable  lady 
poet,  June  18.  In  1864,  he  published  Nests  at 
Washington,  and  Other  Poems,  by  himself  and 
wife.  Poems  in  Sunshine  and  Mrelight,  issued 
at  Cincinnati  in  1866,  was  followed  by  Western 
Windows:  and  Other  Poems,  dedicated  to  George 
D.  Prentice,  1869,  and  in  which  was  reprinted 
the  chief  part  of  the  two  preceding  volumes. 
He  retained  his  position  in  Washington  till 
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his  resignation  in  June,  186T,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  and  became  editorially  con- 
nected, early  in  the  year  after,  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle.  In  1869,  he  entered  on 
the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  He 
accepted  an  appointment  as  assistant  clerk 
of  the  IL  S.  House  of  Representatives  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  and  in  Deeemher,  18T1,  he  was  desig- 
nated its  librarian.  At  the  latter  date  his  last 
volume,  Landmarks  and  Other  Poems,  was  pub- 
Ished.  His  home  is  at  North  Bend  (Cleves, 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio),  close  by  the  old  home- 
stead and  tomb  of  President  Harrison. 

Each  later  volume  reproduces  with  its  new 
poems,  to  some  extent,  the  verses  previously 
printed,  and  exhibits  a  patient  and  artistic  striv- 
ing towards  an  ideal  poetic  excellence.  As  the 
author  states,  Ms  pieces  "have  been  under 
cover  (and  under  fire,  too,  for  that  matter),  be- 
fore ;  but  they  are  here  massed,  so  to  speak,  — 
for  a  general  review."*  Among  the  favorites 
are  The  Pioneer's  Chimney,  Mower  in  Ohio, 
and  Higher  Tenants,  first  printed  in  Poems 
in  Sunshine  and  Firelight  ;  "Western  "Windows, 
Walking  to  the  Station,  and  Fire  before  Seed, 
in  Western  Windows;  and  The  Lost  Farm, 
Moore's  Chimney,  The  Forgotten  Well,  Farther, 
The  Peach  Blossoms,  If,  etc.,  in  Landmarks. 


MOWER  IN  OHIO  —  FROM  WESTERN  "WINDOWS. 

June,  MDGCCLXIV, 

The  bees  irr  the  clover  are  making  honey,  and  I 

am  making  ray  hay  : 
The  air  is  fresh,  I  seem  to  draw  a  young  man's 

breath  to-day. 

The  bees  and  I  are  alone  in  the  grass  :  the  air  is 

so  very  still 
I  hear  the  dam,  so  loud,  that  shines  beyond  the 

sullen  mill. 

Yes,   the   air  is   so   still  that1  1  hear  almost  the 

sounds  I  can  not  hear  — 
That,  when  no  other  sound  is  plain,  ring  in  my 

empty  ear: 

The  chime   of  striking   scythes,  the   fall  of  the 

heavy  swarths  they  sweep  — 
They  ring  about  me,  resting,  when  I  waver  half 

asleep  ; 

So  still  I  am  not  sure  if  a  cloud,  low  down,  un- 

seen there  be, 
Or  if  something  brings   a   rumor  home  of  the 

cannon  so  far  from  me  : 

Far  away  in  Virginia,  where  Joseph  and  Grant,  I 

know, 
Will  tell  them  what  I  meant  when  first  I  had  my 

mowers  go  ! 

Joseph  he  is  my  eldest  one,  the  only  boy  of  my 

three 
Whose  shadow  can  darken  my  door  again,  and 

lighten  my  heart  for  me. 

Joseph  he  is  my  eldest  —  how  his   scythe  was 

striking  ahead! 
William  was  better  at  shorter  heats,  but  Jo  in  the 

long-run  led. 

William  he   was  my  youngest;    John,   between 
them,  I  somehow  see, 

*  Preface  to  Western  Windows,  and  Other  Poems. 


When  my  eyes  are  shut,  with  a  little  board  at  his 
head  in  Tennessee. 

But  William  came  home  one  morning  early,  from 

Gettysburg,  last  July 
(The  mowing  was  over  already,  although  the  only 

mower  was  I:) 

William,  my  captain,  came  home  for  good  to  his 

mother;  and  I'll  be  bound 
We   were   proud   and  cried  to  see  the  flag  that 

wrapt  his  coffin  around  ; 

For  a  company  from  the  town  came  up  ten  miles 

with  music  and  gun: 
It  seem'd  his  country  claim'dhim  then  —  as  well 

as  his  mother  — her"  son. 

But  Joseph  is  yonder  with  Grant  to-day,  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  near, 

And  only  the  bees  are  abroad  at  work  with  me  in 
the  clover  here. 

Was  it  a  murmur  of  thunder  I  heard  that  humm'd 

again  in  the  air? 
Yet,  may  be,  the  cannon  are  sounding  now  their 

Onward  to  Richmond  there. 

But  under  the  beech  by  the  orchard,  at  noon,  I 

sat  an  hour  it,  would  seem  — 
It  may  be  I  slept  a  minute,  too,  or  waver* d  into  a 

dream. 

For  I  saw  my  boys,  across  the  field,  by  the  flashes 

as  they  went, 
Tramping   a   steady  tramp  as  of    old  with    the 

strength  in  their  arms  unspent ; 

Tramping    a    steady    tramp,    they    moved    like 

soldiers  that  march  to  the  beat 
Of  music  that  seems,  a  part  of  themselves,  to  rise 

and  fall 'with  their  feet ; 

Tramping  a  steady  tramp,  they  came  with  flashes 

of  silver  that  shone, 
Every  step,  from  their  scythes  that  rang  as  if  they 

needed  the  stone  — 

(The  field  is  wide  and  heavy  with  grass)  —  and, 

coming  toward  me  they  beam'd 
With  a  shine  of  light  in  their  faces  at  once,  and  — 

surely  I  must  have  dream'd ! 

For  I  sat  nlone  in  the  clover-field,  the  bees  were 

working  ahead. 
There  were  three  in  my  vision  —  remember,  old 

man:  and  what  if  Joseph  were  dead! 

But  I  hope  that  he  and  Grant  (the  flag  above 

them  botn,  to  boot,) 
Will  go  into  Richmond  together,  no  matter  which 

is  ahead  or  afoot  1 

Meantime  alone  at  the  mowing  here  — an  old 
man  somewhat  gray  — 

I  must  stay  at  home  as  long  as  I  can,  making  my- 
self the  hay. 

And  so  another  round — the  quail  in  the  orchard 

whistles  blithe  — 
But  first  I  '11  drink  at  the  spring  below,  and  whet 

again  my  scythe. 

*^  HIGHER  TENANTS. 

After  Winter  fires  were  ended,  and  the  last  spark, 

yanishing 
From  the  embers  on  our  hearthstone,  flew  into 

the  sky  of  spring  ; 

In  the  night-time,  in  the  morning  —  when  the  air 
was  hush'd  around — 
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Throbbing  vaguely  on  the  silence,  came  a  dull, 
mysterious  sound : 

Like  the  sultry  hum  of  thunder,  at  the  sullen  close 

of  day, 
Out   of  clouds   that  "brood   and  threaten  on  the 

horizon  far  away.  » 

«'Tis,"    I   said,    "the   April    thunder/'    and   I 

thought  of  flowers  that  spring, 
And  of  trees  that  stand  in  "blossom,  and  of  birds 

that  fly  and  sing. 

But  the  sound,   repeated  often  —  nearer,    more 

familiar  grown  — 
From  our  chimney  seem'd  descending,  and  the 

swallow's  wings  wer.e  known. 

"Where  the  lithe  flames  leap'd  and  lighten'd,  charm 
of  host  and  cheer  of  guest, 

There  the  emigrant  of  Summer  chose  its  home- 
stead, built  its  nest. 

Then  I  dream'd  of  poets  dwelling,  like  the  swal- 
low, long  ago, 

Overhead  in  dusky  places  ere  their  songs  were 
heard  below ; 

Overhead  In  humble  attics,  ministers  of  higher 

things: 
Underneath   were   busy  people,    overhead   were 

heavenly  wings ! 

And  I  thought  of  homely  proverbs  that  on  simple 

lipvS  had  birth, 
Born  of  gentle  superstitions  at  old  firesides  of  the 

earth  : 

How,  where'er  the  swallow  builded  under  human 
roofs  its  nest, 

Something  holier,  purer,  higher,  in  the  house  be- 
came a  guest; 

Peace,  or  Love,  or  Health,  or  Fortune  —  some- 
thing Prosperous,  from  the  air 

'Lighting  with  the  wings  of  swallows,  breathed 
divine  possessions  there. 

"  Friendly    gods,"    I  said,    ««  descending,    make 

their  gentler  visits  so, 
Fill  the  air  with  benedictions  —  songs  above  and 

songs  below  1  " 

Then  I  murmur'd,  "Welcome,  swallow;  I,  your 

landlord,  stand  content: 
Even  if  song  were  not   sufficient,  higher  Tenants 

pay  your  rent  I  " 

&&THE  FORGOTTEN  WELL  —  FROM  LANDMARKS. 

By  the  old  high  road  I  find, 

(The  weeds  their  story  tell,) 
With  fallen  curb  and  fill'd  with  stones, 

A  long-forgotten  well. 

The  chimney,  crumbling  near, 

A  mute  historian  stands, 
Of  human  joy  and  human  woe — 

Far,  faded  fireside  bands  I 

Here  still  the  apple  blows 

Its  bloom  of  rose-lit  snow ; 
The  rose-tree  blessed  some  gentle  hands 

With  roses,  long  ago. 

I  can  not  choose  but  dream 

Of  all  thy  good  foredone  ; 
Old  alms-giver,  thy  gifts  once  more 

Show  diamonds  in  the  sun! 

From  yonder  vanish'd  home, 
Blithe  children  therein  born ; 


Tbe  mother  with  her  crowing  babe, 
The  grandsire  palsy-worn  ; 

Strong  men,  whose  weighted  limbs 
Falter  through  dust  and  heat  ; 

Lithe  youths,  in  dreamland  sowing  deeds; 
Shy  maidens  blushing  sweet; 

The  reaper  from  his  sheaves  ; 

The  mower  from  his  hay  — 
These  take  thy  freshness  in  their  hearts, 

And  pass  —  my  dream  —  away  1 

Forgotten  by  the  throng, 

Uucared  for  and  unknown, 
None  seek  thee  through  the  wood  of  weeds 

Neglect  has  slowly  sown. 

Yet,  under  all,  thou'rt  there  — 
Exhaustle.ss,  pure,  and  cold  — 

If  hut  the  sunshine  came  to  see; 
The  fountain  ne'er  grows  old  I 

**  FARTHER. 

Far-off  a  young  State  rises,  full  of  might? 
I  pnint  its  brave  escutcheon.     Near  at,  hand 

See  the  log  cabin  in  the  rough  clearing  stand; 
A  woman  by  its  door,  with  steadfast  sight, 
Trustful,  looks  Westward,  where,  uplifted  bright, 

Some  city's  Apparition,  weird  and  grand, 

In  dazzling  quiet  fronts  the  lonely  land, 
With  vast,  and  marvellous  structures  wrought  of 

light, 
Motionless  on  the  burning  cloud  afar;  — 

The  ha\inting*vision  of  a  time  to  be, 
After  the  heroic  age  is  ended  here, 
Built,  on  the  boundless,  still  horizon's  bar 

By  the  low  sun,  his  gorgeous  prophecy 
Lighting  the  doorway  of  the  pioneer  t 


THREE  WORK  DATS. 

So  much  to  do,  so  little  done  ! 
In  sleepless  eyes  I  saw  the  sun; 
His  beainless  disk  in  darkness  lay, 
The  dreadful  ghost  of  YESTERDAY! 

So  little  done,  so  much  to  do! 
The  morning  slione  on  harvests  new; 
In  eager  light  I  wrought  my  way, 
And  breathed  the  spirit  of  TO-BAY! 

So  much  to  do,  so  little  done! 
The  toil  is  past,  the  rest  begun; 
Though  little  done,  and  much  to  do, 
TO-MOREOW  Earth  and.  Heaven  are  new  I 


®%  THE   PEACH  BLOSSOMS. 

Sent  to  me  in  the  city,  with  the  words,  *•  It  is  Spring." 

It  was  a  gentle  gift  to  send, 

This  thought  in  blossoms  from  a  friend: 

Within  my  city  room 
I  seem  to  breathe  the  country  air, 
While  April's  kisses  every  where 

Start  Earth's  brown  cheeks  to  blooml 

Oh,  beautiful  the  welcome  sight! 
(Flushing  my  paper  as  I  write, 

My  words  seem  blossoming! ) — 
The  lovely  lighted  snow  that  falls 
Rosy  around  the  cottage  walls, 

A  miracle  of  Spring! 

Bream-like,  I  hear  the  sunny  hum 
Of  swarming  bees;  low  voices  come 
Familiar,  close,  and  dear j 
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I  hardly  know  if  I  am  there, 
Or,  shutting  out  the  noisy  air, 
Those  birds  are  singing  here! 

To  the  dry  city's  restless  heart 
"What  tender  influence  ye  impart, 

My  blossoms,  soft  and  wild  ! 
Ah  1  from  this  barren  cell  I  feel 
Your  subtle  wand,  enchanting,  steal 

Me  to  the  Past—  a  child ! 

A  child  whose  laughter-lighted  face 
Breaks  from  seme  happy  door,  a-ehase 

For  new-wing' d  butterflies : 
The  wind,  how  merrily,  takes  his  hair!- 
Sing,  birds,  and  keep  him  ever  there 

With  world-forgetting  eyes! 

Most  gracious  miracle  of  Spring  ^ 
That  gives  the  dead  tree,  blossoming, 

Its  resurrection  hour  1 
Lo  !  Memory  lifts  her  wizard  bough, 
(That  seem'd  as  bare  and  barren,)  now 

Within  my  soul,  in  flower ! 


Strong  little  Monosyllable  between 

Desire  and  joy,  between  the  hand  and  heart 

Of  all  our  longing ;  dreary  death's-head  seen 
Ere  our  quick  lips  to  touch  the  nectar  parti 

0  giant  dwarf,  making  the  whole  world  cling 
To  thy  cold  arm  before  the  infant  feet 
Of  frail  resolves  can  walk,  man  like,  complete, 

Steep  mountain-roads  of  high  accomplishing! 
Dim  dragon  in  the  way  of  our  designing, 

No  Bed-Cross   Knight  may  vanquish  1     Though 
most  brave, 

Strong  Will  before  thee  crouches,  a  mute  slave, — 
Faith  dies  to  feel  thee  in  her  path  declining! 

If!  thou  dost  seem  to  our  poor  human  sense 

The  broken  crutch  of  our  blind  providence  I 

**TO  THE  STATUE  ON  THE   CAPITOL" 

Looking  Eastward  at  Dawn. 
What  sunken  splendor  in  the  Eastern  skies 

Seest  thou,  0  Watcher,  from  thy  lifted  place  ? — 
Thine  old  Atlantic  dream  is  in  thine  eyes, 
But  the  new  Western  morning  on  thy  face. 

Beh oldest  thou,  in  reapparent  light, 
Thy  lost  Republics  ?     They  were  visions,  fled. 

Their  ghosts  in  ruin'd  cities  walk  by  night — 
It  is  no  resurrection  of  their  dead. 

But  look,  behind  thee,  where  in  sunshine  lie 
Thy  boundless  fields  of  harvest  in  the  West, 

Whose  savage  garments  from  thy  shoulders  fly, 
Whose  eagle  clings  in  sunrise  to  thy  crest! 

Washington,  D.  0. 

**SAKAJa:  M.  B.  PIATT, 
THE  wife  of  John  James  Piatt,  and  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Morgan  Bryan,  was 
born  in  Fayette  county,  near  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, August  11, 1836.  Her  grandfather,  Mor- 
gan Bryan,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  that  Stnte,  and  her  family  was  related  to 
Daniel  Boone.*  She  lost  her  mother  at  the 
early  age  of  eight  years,  and  was  educated 
chiefly  at  the  Henry  Female  College,  Newcastle, 
Kentucky.  In  her  girlhood  she  wrote  many 
verses,  which  were  printed  and  praised  by  Mr. 
Geo.  I).  Prentice,  the  friend  and  patron  of 

*  Southland  Writers,  art.  Sarah  M.  Bryan,  vol.  I,  p.  136. 


young  writers  at  the  South.  This  endorsement 
by  the  Louisville  Journal  secured  her  talents  a 
popular  recognition  before  her  marriage  in  1861. 
Three  years  later  some  of  her  earlier  and  later 
pieces  were  reprinted  in  Hie  Nests  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Other  Poems.  Her  poems  written 
since  that  date  were  scattered  through  various 


magazines,  till  the  appearance  of  a  part  in  A 
Woman's  Poems,  published  in  1871,  without  the 
author's  name,  and  dedicated  to  uMy  near- 
est neighbor."  A  thoughtful  fancy,  pathos,  and 
delicate  womanly  perception  pervade  this  vol- 
ume. "At  her  worst,1'  remarks  the  critic  of 
the  Independent,  u  she  is  obscure  ;  at  her  best 
she  writes  poetry  delightful  for  its  music,  its 
tender  sentiment,  its  subtle  thoughtfulness. 
We  detect,  also,  in  this  volume,  that  new  flavor 
which  the  maturing  life  of  the  "West  adds  to 
American  literature  —  a  flavor  not  dependent 
at  all  upon  a  choice  of  "Western  themes,  or  c  dia- 
lect,1 but  imbuing  the  treatment  of  all  subjects; 
something  different  from  the  moralized  ideality 
of  Kew  England  poetry;  something  nearer  to 
pure  feeling,  easier,  simpler,  and  more  familiar, 
yet  delicate  and  authentic."  Another  volume 
from  her  pen  is  in  preparation. 

**HER   METAPHORS  —  FROM  A   WOMAN'S    POEMS. 

A  fairy  dream  that  stole, 

With  evanescent  light, 
Across  thy  waken'd  soul, 

One  early  Autumn  night  — 
Am  I  not  this  to  thee  ? 

-Alone  and  languid  rose 

That  in  thy  care  might  bloom, 

But  on  the  distance  throws, 
Vainly,  its  vague  perfume  — 
Am  I  not  this  to  thee  ? 

A  faint  and  trembling  star 
That  drew  thine  eyes  awhile, 

Still  shining  on  afar, 

Deserted  by  thy  smile  — 

Am  I  not  this  to  thee  ? 

A  pearl  cast  at  thy  feet 

And  worn  by  thee  an  hour, 
Then  left  where  fierce  waves  beat, 

The  plaything  of  their  power  — 
Am  I  not  this  to  thee  ? 

A  half-remember'd  strain, 

That  once  could  charm  thine  ear, 

Whose  music  thou  again 
Wilt  sometimes  sigh  to  hear  — 
Am  I  not  this  to  thee  ? 


BABES  IN"  THB   WOOD. 

[  know  a  story,  fairer,  dimmer,  sadder, 

Than  any  story  painted  in  your  books. 
You  are  so  glad  !     It  will  not  make  you  gladder; 

Yet  listen,  with  your  pretty  restless  looks. 
"  Is  it  a  fairy  story  ?  "     Well,  half  fairy  — 

At  least  it  dates  far  back  as  fairies  do, 
And  seems  to  me  as  beautiful  and  airy; 

Yet  half,  perhaps  the  fairy  half,  is  true. 
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You  had  a  baby  sister  and  a  brother, 
(Two  very  dainty  people,  rosily  white, 

Each  sweeter  than  all  things  except,  the  other  !) 
Older  yet  younger  —  gone  from  human  sight! 

And  I,  who  loved  them,  and  shall  love  them  ever, 
And  think  with  yearning  tears  how  each  light- 
hand 
Crept  toward  bright  bloom  or  berries  —  I  shall 

never 
Know  how  I  lost  them.     Bo  you  understand? 

Poor  slightly   golden,  heads!     I  think   I  miss'd 

them 

First,  in  some  dreamy,  piteous,  doubtful  way  ; 
But  when  and  where  with  lingering  lips  I  kiss'd 

them, 
My  gradual  parting,  T  can  never  say. 

Sometimes  I  fancy  that  they  may  have  perish'd 
In  shadowy  quiet  of  wet  rocks  and  moss, 

Near  paths  whose  very  pebbles  I  have  cherish'd. 
For  their  small  sakes,   since  my  most  lovely 
loss. 

I  fancy,  too,  that  they  were  softly  cover'd 
By  robins,  out  of  apple-flowers  they  knew, 

Whose   nursing    wings    in    far    home    sunshine 

hover'd, 
Before  the  timid  world  had  dropp'd  the  dew. 

Their  names  were  —  what  yours  are!     At   this 

you  wonder. 
Their  pictures  are — your  own,  as  you  have 

seen ; 

And  my  bird-buried  darlings,  hidden  under 
Lost  leaves — why,  it  is  your  dead  selves  I  mean ! 

*&JfY  GHOST — A  STORY  TOLD  TO  MY  LITTLE  COUSIN  KATE. 

Yes,  Katie,  I  think  you  are  very  sweet, 

Now  that  the  tangles  are  out  of  your  hair, 
And  you  ping  as  well  as  the  birds  you  meet, 

That  are  playing,  like  you,  in  the  blossoms 

there. 
But  now  you  are  coming  to  kiss  roe,  you  say: 

Well,  what  is  it  for?     Shall  I  tie  your  shoe, 
Or  loop  your  sleeve  in  a  prettier  way? 

"  Do  I  know  about  ghosts  ?  "    Indeed  I  do. 

"Have  I  seen  one?"    Yes:  last  evening,  you 
know, 

We  were  taking  a  walk  that  you  had  to  miss, 
(I  think  you  were  naughty  and  cried  to  go, 

But,  surely,  you  '11  stay  at  home  after  this  !) 
And,  away  in  the  twilight  lonesomely 

("What  is  the  twilight?"     Its  — getting  late!) 
I  was  thinking  of  things  that  were  sad  to  me !  — 

There,  hush!  you  know  nothing  about  them, 
Kate. 

Well,  we  had  to  go  through  the  rocky  lane, 

Close  to  that  bridge  where  the  water  roars, 
By  a  still,  red  house,  where  the  dark  and  rain 

Go  in  when  they  will  at  the  open  doors; 
And  the  moon,  that  had  just  waked  up,  looked 
through 

The  broken  old  windows  and  seemM  afraid, 
And  the  wild  bats  flew  and  the  thistles  grew 

Where  once  in  the  roses  the  children  play'd. 

Just  across  the  road  by  the  cherry-trees 

Some  fallen  white  stones  had  been  lying  so 

long, 
Half  hid  in  the  grass,  and  under  these 

There  were  people  dead.  I  could  hear  the  song 
Of  a  very  sleepy  dove  as  I  pass'd 

The  graveyard  near,  and  the  cricket  that  cried  f 
And  I  look'd  (ah !  the  Ghost  is  coming  at  last!) 

And  something  was  walking  at  my  side. 


It  seem'd  to  be  wrapp'd  in  a  great  dark  shawl, 

(For  the  night  was  a  little  cold,  you  know.) 
It  would  not  speak.     It  was  black  and  tall  ; 

And  it  walk'd  so  proudly  and  very  slow. 
Then  it  mock'd  me  everything  I  could  do: 

Now  it  caught  at  the  lightning-fli.es  like  me  ; 
Now  it  stopp'd  where  the  elder-blossoms  grew; 

Now  it  tore  the  thorns  from  a  "gray  bent  tree. 

Still  it  follow'd  me  under  the  yellow  moon, 

Looking  back  to  the  graveyard  now  and  then, 
Where  the  winds  were  playing  the  night  a  tune  — 

But,  Kate,  a  Ghost  does  n't  care  for  men, 
And  your  papa  could  n't  have  done  it  harm! 

Ah,  dark-eyed  darling,  what  is  it  you  see? 
There,  you  needn't  hide  in  your  dimpled  arm  — 

It  was  only  my  Shadow  that  walk'd  with  me  I 


HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN. 

I  know  of  a  Higher  Mountain.    Well? 

"  Do  the  flowers  grow  on  it?  "     No,  not  one. 
"  What  is  its  name  ?  "     But  I  cannot  tell. 

"  Where  -  ?  "    Nowhere  under  the  sun  1 

"  Is  it  under  the  moon,  then  ?  "     No,  the  light 
Has  never  touch'd  it,  and  never  can  ;  ^ 

It  is  fashion'd  and  form'd  of  night,  of  night 
Too  dark  for  the  eyes  of  man. 

Yet  T  sometimes  think,  if  my  Faith  had  proved 

As  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  to  me, 
I  could  say  to  this  Mountain  :  u  Be  thou  removed, 

And  b$  thou  cast  in  the  sea  !  " 

*#  QUESTIONS   OP  THE  HOUR. 

"Do  angels  wear  white  dresses,  say? 

Always,  or  only  in  the  summer  ?     Do 
Their  birthdays  have  to  come  like  mine,  in  May? 

Do  they  have  scarlet  sashes  then,  or  blue? 

"  When,  little  Jessie  died  last  night, 

How  could  she  walk  to  Heaven  —  it  is  so  far? 
How  did  she  find  the  way  without  a  light? 

There  was  n't  even  any  moon  or  star. 

"  Will  she  have  red  or  golden  wings  ? 

Then  will  she  have  to  be  a  bird,  and  fly? 
Do  they  take  men  like  presidents  and  kings 

In  hearses  with  black  plumes  clear  to  the  sky  ? 

"How  old  is  God?     Has  he  gray  hair? 

Can  He  see  yet?     Where  did  He  have  to  stay 
Before  —  you  know  —  he  had  made  —  Anywhere? 

Who  doea  He  pray  to  —  when.  He  has  to  pray  ? 

"  How  many  drops  are  in  the  sea  ? 

How  many  stars  ?  -  well,  then,  you  ought  to 

know 
How  many  flowers  are  on  an  apple-tree? 

How  does  the  wind  look  when  it  doesn't  blow  ? 

"  Where  does  the  rainbow  end  ?     And  why 
Did  —  Captain  Kidd  —  bury  the    gold   there? 
When 

Will  this  world  burn  ?    And  will  the  firemen  try 
To  put  the  fire  out  with  the  engines  then? 

"  If  you  should  ever  die,  may  we 
Have  pumpkins  growing  in  the  garden,  so 

My  fairy  godmother  can  come  for  me, 

When  there  's  a  prince's  ball,  and  let  me  go  ? 

"Bead  Cinderella  just  once  more  - 
What  makes  —  men's  other  wives  —  so  mean  ?  >3 
I  know 

That  I  was  tired,  it  may  be  cross,  before 
I  shut  the  painted  book  for  her  to  go. 
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Hours  later,  from  a  child's  white  bed 

I  heard  the  timid,  last  queer  question  start: 

**  Mamma,  are  you  —  rny  stepmother?  "  it  said. 
The  innocent  reproof  crept  to  my  heart. 

**  WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS. 
WILLIAM  DEA^T  HOWELLS,  the  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  a  writer  of  inimitable  grace 
and  ease  in  prose  and  poetry,  was  born  at 
Martinsville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  March  1, 
1837.  Three  years  later,  his  father  became  the 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  at  Hamilton,  in  that 
State.  The  son  at  an  early  age  began  to  learn 
the  printer's  trade,  which  he  followed  till  he 
grew  to  manhood.  Long  before  his  majority, 
however,  he  wrote  verses  for  the  newspapers, 
and  while  yet  quite  young  did  some  editorial 
work  and  correspondence  for  one  of  the  leading 
daily  journals  of  Cincinnati.  He  became  an 
editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  at  Columbus, 
in  1858,  as  an  associate  with  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Cooke,  who  has  in  later  years  been  at  the  head 
of  his  brother's  banking  house  in  Washington. 

In  January,  1860,  Mr.  Howells  published,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  John  James  Piatt,  a  small 
Yolimie  of  Terses,  entitled:  Poems  of  Two 
Jfriends.  Its  pieces  ha've  the  crystal-like  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  the  exact  artistic  finish,  — 
hiding  all  appearance  of  labor, — so  character- 
istic of  his  better-known  writings.  The  Movers, 
Dead,  The  Doubt,  Compliment,  The  Thorn, 
printed  in  the  earliest  years  of  manhood,  bo- 
speak  choice  work  for  mature  life,  as  also  this 
poem  of  simplicity,  — The  Mysteries : 

Once  on  my  mother's  breast,  a  child,  I  crept, 

Holding  my  breath  — 
There  safe  and  sad  lay  shuddering,  and  wept 

At  the  dark  mystery  of  Death. 

Weary  and  weak,  and  worn  with  all  unrest, 

Spent  with  the  strife  — 
0  mother,  let  me  weep  upon  thy  breast 

At  the  sad  mystery  of  Life. 

He  prepared  in  the  same  year,  for  a  Western 
publisher,  a  carefully-written  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It 
filled  nearly  eighty  pages  of  the  Life  and  Beeches 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
published  at  Columbus,  and  was  prefaced  by 
these  characteristic  words:  "When  one  has 
written  a  hurried  book,  one  likes  to  dwell  upon 
the  fact,  that  if  the  time  had  not  been  wanting 
one  could  have  made  it  a  great  deal  better.  This 
fact  is  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  the  author, 
and  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  anybody 
else.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable,  therefore,  that 
every  writer  should  urge  it." 

Mr.  Howells  was  appointed  United  States 
Consul  at  Venice  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  and 
he  retained  that  position  till  the  summer  of 
1865.  He  was  married  in  1862  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Mead,  a  sister  of  the  sculptor  Laikin  J.  Mead, 
of  Vermont.  The  characteristics  of  that  city 
of  romance  deeply  impressed  his  imagination 
during  those  years  'of  residence.  He  compares 
it  with  other  cities  as  "like  the  pleasant  im- 
,  probability  of  the  theatre  to  every-day  common- 
place life ;"  and  declares,  "  it  has  never  lost  to  me 
its  claim  upon  constant  surprise  and  regard,  nor 


the  fascination  of  its  excellent  beauty,  its  peer- 
less picturesqueness,  its  sole  and  wondrous 
grandeur."  He  paused  at  London,  on  his 
return  to  America,  to  put  to  press  his  Venetian 
Life,  which  picturesquely  pictures  the  various 
phases  of  its  society  and  scenery. 


IsTew  York  city  was  his  next  residence,  for  a 
short  period,  and.  he  became  an  editorial  writer 
for  The  Nation.  The  materials  gathered  in  his 
travels  from  Venice  to  Rome,  by  the  •round- 
about way  of  Genoa  and  Naples,  with  a  halt  of 
a  day  in  Pompeii  and  another  of  half  an  hour 
at  Ilerculaneum,  including  as  well  the  artistic 
etchings  of  notable  scenes  and  the  vivid  repro- 
duction of  quaint  impressions,  sufficed  for 
another  entertaining  volume,  published  at  IsTew 
York  as  Italian  Journeys,  in  1807. 

Mr.  Howells  had  been  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  since  I860 ; 
and  during  the  winter  of  1865-6  ho  was  invited 
to  become  its  assistant  editor.  His  acceptance 
of  that  position  led  to  his  removal  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  has  since  resided.  On  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  in  1871,  he 
was  appointed  editor-in-chief. 

No  Love  Lost,  A  Romance  of  Travel,  a  poem 
in  hexameters,  written  while  at  Venice,  and 
happily  sketching  tpurist-lifo  amid  its  fair 
scenery,  was  printed  in  1869.  A  complete  col- 
lection of  his  Poems  was  made  in  1873.  His 
contributions  to  the  North  American  JZeview 
also  contain  some  able  critical  articles  on 
Italian  literature,  embodying  translations  of  its 
more  recent  dramatic  and  lyrical  poetry. 

Three  volumes  of  prose,  issued  between  1871 
-3,  and  exhibiting  a  rapid  mastery  over  the 
elements  of  incident  and  romance,  attest  the 
success  of  Mr  Howells  in  a  new  field  of  litera- 
ture. All  are  cheerful  works,  and  all  have  had 
a  cheerful  success.  Suburban  Sketches,  1871, 
gives  a  series  of  detached  out-of-door  experi- 
ences, as  a  pedestrian  and  as  a  rider  in  the 
horse-cars,  at  and  between  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  with  some  sensations  at  the  Boston 
musical  festival.  Th  eir  Wedding  Journey,  1 872, 
felicitously  pictures,  in  a  sparkling  novelette, 
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the  humors  and  romance  of  the  lately  wedded, 
as  they  tilt  from  Boston  to  New  York,  by  way 
of  the  Hudson  to  Niagara,  and  homeward  after 
seeing  Canada  and  the  broad  St.  Lawrence, 
with  satiric  side-shows  for  the  warning  of  too 
demonstrative  Benedicts.  A  Chance  Acquaint- 
ance followed  in  1873. 

%®  THE  MOVERS  —  FROM  POEMS  BT  TWO  FRIENDS. 

Parting  was  over  at  last,  and  all  the  good-byes 
had  been  spoken. 

Up  the  long  hill-side  the  white-tented  wagon 
moved  slowly, 

Bearing  the  mother  and  children,  while  onward 
before  them  the  father 

Trudged  with  his  gun  on  his  arm,  and  the  faith- 
ful house-dog  beside  him, 

Grave  and  sedate,  as  if  knowing  the  sorrowful 
thoughts  of  his  master.  ' 

April  was  in  her  prime,  and  the  day  in  its  dewy 
awaking : 

Like  a  great  flower,  afar  on  the  crest  of  the  east- 
ern woodland, 

Goldenly  bloomed  the  sun,  and  over  the  beautiful 
valley, 

Dim  with  its  dew  and  shadow,  and  bright  with  its 
dream  of  a  river, 

Looked  to  the  western  hills,  and  shone  on  the 
humble  procession, 

Paining  with  splendor  the  children's  eyes,  and  the 
heart  of  the  mother. 

Beauty,  and  fragrance,  and  song  filled  the  air 

like  a  palpable  presence. 
Sweet  was  the  smell   of  the  dewy  leaves  and  the 

flowers  in  the  wild-wood, 
Fair   the  long  reaches  of  sun  and  shade  in  the 

aisles  of  the  forest. 
Glad  of  the  spring,  and  of  love,  and  of  morning, 

the  wild  birds  were  singing: 
Jays  to  each  other  called  harshly,  then  mellowly 

fluted  together ; 
Sang  the  oriole  songs  as  golden  and  gay  as  his 

plumage ; 

Pensively  piped  the  querulous  quails  their  greet- 
ings unfrequent, 
While,    on   the  meadow  elm,   the  meadow  lark 

gushed  forth  in  music, 
Bapt,  exultant  and  shaken,  with  the  great  joy  of 

his  singing ; 
Over  the  river,  loud-chattering,  aloft  in  the  air, 

the  king-fisher, 

Hung,  ere  dropped,  like  a  bolt  in  the  water  be- 
neath him ; 
Gossiping,  out  of  the  bank,  flew  myriad  twittering 

swallows,- 
And  in  the  boughs  of  the  sycamore  quarreled  and 

clamored  the  blackbirds. 

Never ,  for  these  things  a  moment  halted  the 
Movers,  but  onward, 

Up  the  long  hill-side  the  white-tented  wagon 
moved  slowly. 

Till,  on  the  summit,  that  overlooked  all  the  beau- 
tiful valley, 

Trembling  and  spent,  the  horses  came  to  a  stand- 
still unbidden ; 

Then  from  the  wagon  the  mother  in  silence  got 
down  with  her  children, 

Came,  and  stood  by  the  father,  and  rested  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Long  together  they  gazed  on  the  beautiful  val- 
ley before  them  j 
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Looked  on  the  well-known  fields  that  stretched 

away  to  the  woodlands, 
Where,  in  the  dark  lines  of  green,   showed  the 

milk-white  crest  of  the  dogwood, 
Snow  of  wild-plums  in  bloom,  and  crimson  tints 

of  the  red-bud; 
Looked  on  the  pasture-fields  where  the  cattle  were 

lazily  grazing  — 
Softly,  and  sweet,  and  thin,  came  the  faint,  far 

notes  of  the  cow-bells  — 
Looked  on  the  oft-trodden  lanes,  with  their  elder 

and  blackberry  borders, 
Looked   on  the  orchard,  a  bloomy  sea,  with  its 

billows  of  blossoms. 
Fair  was  the  scene,  yet  suddenly  strange  and  all 

unfamiliar, 
Like  as  the  faces  of  friends,  when  the  word  of 

farewell  has  been  spoken. 

Long  together  they  gazed  ;  then  at  last  on  the  lit- 

tle log-cabin,  — 
Home  for  so  many  years,  now  home  no  longer 

forever,  — 
Bested,  their  tearless  eyes  in  the  silent  rapture  of 

anguish. 
Up  on  the  morning  air,  no  column  of  smoke  from 

the  chimney 
Wavering,    silver   and   azure,    rose,   fading    and 

brightening  ever; 
Shut  was  the  door  where  yesterday  morning  the 

children  were  playing,  — 
Lit  with  a  gleam  of  the  sun  the  •window  stared  up 

at  them  blindly. 
Cold  was  the  hearthstone  now,  and.    the    place 

was  forsaken  and  empty. 
Empty?  Ah  no!  but  haunted  by  thronging  and 

tendcrest  fancies, 
Sad  recollections  of  all  that  had  ever  been,  of  sor- 

row or  gladness* 

Once  more  they  sat  in  glow  of  the  wide  red  fire 

in  the  winter, 
Once  more  they  sat  by  the  door  in  tire  cool  of  the 

still  summer  evening, 
Once  more  the  mother  seemed  to  be  singing  her 

babe  there  to  slumber, 
Once  more  the  father  beheld  her  weep  o'er  the 

child  that  was  dying, 
Once  more  the  place  was  peopled  by  all  the  Past's 

sorrow  and  gladness  ! 

Neither  might  speak  for  the  thoughts  that  come 

crowding  their  hearts  so, 
Till,  in  their  ignorant  sorrow,  aloud  the  children 

lamented; 
Then  was  the  spell  of  silence  dissolved,  and  the 

father  and  mother 
Burst,  into  tears  and  embraced,  and  turned  their 

dim  eyes  to  the  westward. 


Something  lies  in  the  room 

Over  against  my  own  ; 
The  windows  are  lit  with  a  ghastly  bloom 

Of  candles  burning  alone  — 
Unt  rimmed  and  all  aflare 
In  the  ghastly  silence  there  ! 


People  go  by  the  door, 

Tiptoe,  holding  their  breath, 

And  hush  the  talk  that  they  held  before, 
Lest  they  should  waken  Death, 
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That,  is  awake  all  night 
There  in  the  candlelight! 

m. 
The  cat  upon  the  stairs 

Watches  with  flamy  eye 
For  the  sleepy  one  wh)  shall  unawares 

Let  her  go  stealing  by. 
She  softly,  softly  purrs, 
And  claws  at  the  banisters. 


The  bird  from  out  its  dream 

Breaks  with  a  sudden  song, 
That  stabs  the  sense  like  a  sudden  scream  ; 

The  hound  the  whole  night  long 
Howls  to  the  moonless  sky, 
So  far,  and  starry,  and  high. 


DOUBT. 

She  sits  beside  the  low  window, 
In  the  pleasant  evening-time, 

With  her  face  turned  to  the  sunset, 
Heading  a  book  of  rhyme. 

And  the  wine-  light  of  the  sunset, 

Stol'n  into  the  dainty  nook, 
Where  she  sits  in  her  sacred  beauty, 

Lies  crimson  on  the  book. 

0  beautiful  eyes  so  tender, 
Brown  eyes  so  tender  and  dear, 

Bid  you  leave  your  reading  a  moment, 
Just  now,  as  I  passed  near  ? 

May  be,  1t  is  the  sunset  flushes 

Her  features,  so  lily-pale  — 
May  be,  't  is  the  lover's  passion, 

She  reads  of  in  the  tale. 

0  darling,  and  darling,  and  darling, 
If  I  dared  to  trust  my  thought; 

If  I  dared  to  believe  what  I  must  not, 
Believe  what  no  one  ought  —  ^ 

We  would  read  together  the  poem 

Of  the  Love  that  never  died, 
The  passionate,  world-old  story 

Come  true  and  glorified. 


IN   VENICE  —  PROM  NO  LOVE   LOST. 
Fanny  —  To  Clara. 

I. 
Yes,  I  promised  to  write,  but  how  shall  I  write  to 

you,  darling? 
Venice  we  reached  last  Monday,  wild  for  canals 

and  for  color, 
Palaces,  prisons,  lagoons,  and  gondolas,  bravoes, 

and  moonlight, 
All  the  mysterious,  dreadful,  beautiful  things  in 

existence, 
Fred  had  joined  us  at  Naples,  insuff  'rably  know- 

ing and  travelled, 
Wise  in  the  prices  of  things  and  great  at  tempest- 

uous bargains, 
Bich  in  the  costly  nothing  our  youthful  travellers 

buy  here, 
At  a  prodigious  outlay  of  time  and  money  and 

trouble  ; 
Utter  confusion  of  facts,  and  talking  the  wildest 

of  pictures, 
Pyramids,  battle-fields,  bills,  and  examinations  of 

luggage,     . 
Passports,   policemen,  porters,  and  how  he  got 

through  his  tobacco  — 
Ignorant,   handsome,    full-bearded,   brown,    and 

good-natured  as  ever  : 


Annie  thinks  him  perfect,  and  I  well  enough  for 

a  brother. 
Also,  a  friend  of  Fred's  came  with  us  from  Naples 

to  Venice ; 
And,  altogether,  I  think,  we  are  rather  agreeable 

people, 
For  we've  been  taking  our  pleasure  at  all  times 

in  perfect,  good-humor,  — 
Which  is  an  excellent  thing  that  you'll  understand 

when  you've  travelled, 
Seen  Recreation  deat-beat  and  cross,  and  learnt 

what  a  burden 
Frescoes,  for  instance,  can  be,  and,  in  general, 

what  an  affliction 
Life  is  apt  to  become  among  the  antiques  and  old 

masters. 

Venice  we've  thoroughly  done,  and  it's  perfectly 
true  of  the  pictures  — 

Titians  and  Tintorettos,  and  Palmas  and  Paul 
Veroneses ; 

Neither  are  gondolas  fictions,  but  verities,  hearse- 
like  and  swan-like, 

Quite  as  the  heart  could  wish.  And  one  finds,  to 
one's  infinite  comfort, 

Venice  just  as  unique  as  one's  fondest  visions 
have  made  it : 

Palaces  and  mosquitoes  rise  from  the  water  to- 
gether, 

And,  in  the  city's  streets,  the  salt-sea  is  ebbing 
and  flowing 

Several  inches  or  more. 

—  Ah!  let  me  not  wrong  thee,  0  Venice  ! 

Fairest,  forlornest,  and  saddest  of  all  the  cities, 
and  dearest! 

Dear,  for  my  heart  has  won  here  deep  peace 
from  cruel  confusion  ; 

And  in  this  lucent  air,  whose  night  is  but  tenderer 
noon-day, 

Fear  is  forever  dead,  and  hope  has  put  on  the 
immortal ! 

—  There!  and  you  need  not  laugh.  I'm  coming 
to  something  directly. 

One  thing :  I've  bought  you  a  chain  of  the  fa- 
mous fabric  of  Venice  — 

Something  peculiar  and  quaint,  and  of  such,  a 
delicate  texture 

That  you  must  wear  it  embroidered  upon  a  riband 
of  velvet, 

If  you  would  have  the  effect  of  its  exquisite  fine- 
ness and  beauty. 

"Isn't  it  very  frail?"  I  asked  of  the  workman 
who  made  it. 

"Strong  enough,  if  you  will,  to  bind  a  lover, 
signora,"  — 

With  an  expensive  smile.  'Twas  bought  near 
the  Bridge  of  Rialto. 

(Shylock,  you  know.)  In  our  shopping,  Aunt 
May  and  Fred  do  the  talking: 

Fred  begins  always  in  French,  with  the  most  de- 
licious effront'ry, 

Only  to  end  in  profoundest  humiliation  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Aunt,  however,  scorns  to  speak  any  tongue  but 
Italian: 

"Quanto  per  these  ones  here?  "  and  "  What  did 
you  say  was  the  prezzo  ?  " 

"Ah!  troppocaro!  Too  much!  No,  no  I  Don't 
I  tell  you  it's  troppo  ?  " 

All  the  while  insists  that  the  gondolieri  shall 
show  us 

What  she  calls  Titian's  palazzo,  and  pines  for  the 
house  of  Othello. 

Annie,  the  dear  little  goose,  believes  in  Fred  and 
her  mother 
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With  an  enchanting  abandon.  She  doesn't  at  all 
understand  them, 

But  she  has  some  twilight  views  of  their  clever- 
ness. Father  is  quiet, 

Now  and  then  ventures  some  French  when  he  fan- 
cies that  nobody  hears  him, 

In  an  aside  to  the  valet- de-place — I  never  detect 
him — 

Buys  things  for  ^mother  and  me  with  a  quite 
supernatural  sweetness, 

Tolerates  all  Fred's  airs,  and  is  indispensably 
pleasant. 

IT. 

Prattling  on  of  these  things,  which  I  think  can- 
not interest  deeply, 

So  I  hold  back  in  ray  heart  its  dear  and  wonderful 
secret 

(Which  I  must  tell  you  at  last,  however  I  falter  to 
tell  you), 

Fain  to  keep  it  all  my  own  for  a  little  while 
longer, — 

Doubting  but  it  shall  lose  some  part  of  its  strange- 
ness and  sweetness, 

Shared  with  another,  and  fearful  that  even  you 
may  not.  find  it 

Just  the  marvel  that  I  do  —  and  thus  turn  our 
friendship  to  hatred. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  this  love,  which 
I  feel  is  eternal, 

Must  have  begun  with  my  life,  and  that  only  an 
absence  was  ended 

When  we  met  and  knew  in  our  souls  that  we 
loved  one  another. 

For,  from  the  first  was  no  doubt.  The  earliest 
hints  of  the  passion, 

Whispered  to  girlhood's  tremulous  dream, maybe 
mixed  with  misgiving, 

But,  when  the  very  love  comes,  it  bears  no  vague- 
ness of  meaning; 

Touched  by  its  truth  (too  fine  to  be  felt  by  the 
ignorant  senses, 

Knowing  but  looks  and  utterance),  soul  unto  soul 
makes  confession, 

Silence  to  silence  speaks.  And  I  think  that 
this  subtile  assurance, 

Yet  unconfirmed  from  without,  is  even  sweeter 
and  dearer 

Than  the  perfected  bliss  that  comes  when  the 
words  have  been  spoken. 

—  Not  that  I'd  have  them  unsaid,  now!  But, 
'twas  delicious  to  ponder 

All  the  miracle  over,  and  clasp  it,  and  keep  it, 
and  hide  it. 

While  I  beheld  him,  you  know,  with  looks  of  in- 
different languor, 

Talking  of  other  things  —  and  felt  the  divine  con- 
tradiction 

Trouble  my  heart  below ! 

And  yet,  if  no  doubt  touched 

our  passion, 
Do  not  believe  for  that,  our  love  has  been  wholly 

uncloude'd. 
All  best  things  are  ours  when  pain  and  patience 

have  won  them : 
Peace  itself  would  mean  nothing  but  for  the  strife 

that  preceded  — 
Triumph  of  love  is  greatest,  when  peril  of  love 

has  been  sorest. 
(That's  to  say,  I  dare  say.     I'm  only  repeating 

what  he  said.) 

Well,  then,  of  all  wretched  things  in  the  world, 
a  mystery,  Clara, 


Lurked  in  this  life  dear  to  mine,  and  hopelessly 

held  us  asunder 
When  we  drew  nearest  together,  and  all  but  his 

speech  said,   *•  I  love  you." 
Fred   had  known  him  at  college,  and  then,  had 

found  him  at  Naples, 
After  several  years,  —  and  called  him  a  capital 

fellow. 
Thus  far  his  knowledge  went,  and  beyond  this 

began  to  run  shallow 
Over  troubled  ways,  and  to  break  into  brilliant 

conjecture. 
Harder  by  far  to  endure  than  the  others  reticent 

absence  — 
Absence  wherein  at  times  he  seemed  to  walk  like 

one  troubled 
By  ah  uneasy   dream,  whose  spell  is  not  broken, 

with  waking, 
And  it  returns  all  day  with  a  vivid  and  sudden. 

recurrence, 
As  a  remembered  event.     Of  the  past  that  was 

closest  the  present, 

This  we  knew  from  himself:  He  went  at  the  ear- 
liest summons, 
When  the  Rebellion  began,  and  falling,  terribly 

wounded, 
Into  the  enemy's  hands,  after  ages  of  sickness  and 

prison, 
Made  Ins  escape  at  last;    and,  returning,  found 

all  his  virtues 

Grown  out  of  recognition  and  shining  in  posthu- 
mous splendor, — 
Found  all  strange  and  estranged,  and,  lie  fancied, 

more  wonder  than  welcome. 
So,  somewhat  heavy  of  heart,  and"  disabled^  for 

war,  he  had  wandered 
Hither  to  Europe  for  perfecter  peace.    Abruptly 

his  silence, 
?ull  of   suggestion  and    sadness,  made  here   a 

chasm  between  us. 
But  we  spanned  the  chasm   with  conversational 

bridges, 
Else  talked  all  around  it,  and  feigned  an  ignorance 

of  it, 
With  that   absurd  pretense,  which  is  always  so 

painful  or  comic, 
Just  as  you  happen  to  make  it  or  see  it. 

In  spite  of  our  fictions, 

Severed  from  his  by  that  silence,  my  heart  grew 
ever  more  anxious, 

Till  last  night,  when  together  we  sat  in  Piazza  San. 
Marco 

(Then,  when  the  morrow  must  bring  us  parting— 
forever,  it  might  be), 

Taking  our  ices  al  fresco.  Some  strolling  min- 
strels were  singing 

Airs  from  the  Trovatore.  I  noted  with  painful 
observance, 

With  the  unwilling  minuteness,  at  such  times  ab- 
solute torture, 

All  that  brilliant  scene,  for  which  I  cared  nothing, 
before  me : 

Dark-eyed  Venetian  leoni  regarding  the  fores- 
tieri 

With  those  compassionate  looks  of  gentle  and 
curious  wonder 

Home-keeping  Italy's  nations  bend  on  the  voy- 
aging races, 

Taciturn,  indolent,  sad,  as  their  beautiful  city 
itself  is ; 

Groups  of  remotest  English — not  just  the  tradi- 
tional English 

(Lavish  Milor  is  no  more,  and  your  travelling 
Briton  is  frugal), 
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English,   though,   after  all,  with    the    Channel 

always  between  them, 
Islanded  in  themselves,  and  the  Continent's  soci- 

able races  : 
Country-people  of  ours—  -the  New  World's  confi- 

dent. children, 
Proud  of  America  always,  and  even  vain  of  the 

Troubles 
As  of  disaster  laid  out  on  a  scale  unequalled  in 

Europe  ; 
Polyglot  Bussians  that  spoke  all  languages  better 

than  natives; 
White-coated   Austrian  officers,  anglicised  Aus- 

trian dandies, 
Gorgeous  Levantine  figures  of  Greek,  and  Turk, 

and  Albanian  — 
These,  and  the  throngs  that  moved  through  the 

long  arcades  and  Piazza, 
Shone  on  by  numberless  lamps  that  flamed  round 

the  perfect  Piazza, 
Jewel-like  set  in  the  splendid  frame  of  this  beau- 

tiful picture, 
Full  of  such  motley  life,  and  so  altogether  Vene- 

tian. 


A  PAT  IN   POMPEII  —  FROM   ITALIAN"  JOURNEYS. 

...  It  is  proper,  after  seeing  the  sites  of  some 
of  the  principal  temples  in  Pompeii  (i*uch  as  those 
of  Jupiter  *and  Venus),  to  cross  the  fields  that 
cover  a  great  breadth  of  the  buried  city,  and  look 
into  the  amphitheatre,  where,  as  every  body 
knows,  the  lions  had  no  stomach  for  Glaucus  on 
the  morning  of  the  fatal  eruption.  The  fields  are 
now  planted  with  cotton,  and  of  course  we  thought 
those  commonplaces  about  the  wonder  the  Pom- 
peians  would  ieel  could  they  come  back  to  see 
that  New-World  plant  growing  above  their  buried 
homes.  We  might  have  told  them,  the  day  of  our 
visit,  that,  this  cruel  plant,  so  long  watered  with 
the  tears  of  slaves,  and  fed  with  the  blood  of  men, 
was  now  an  exile  from  its  native  fields,  where  war 
was  plowing  with  sword  and  shot  the  guilty  land, 
and  rooting  up  the  subtlest  fibres  of  the  oppression 
in  which  cotton  had  grown  king.  And  the  ghosts 
of  wicked  old  Pompeii,  remembering  the  manifold 
sins  that  called  the  fires  of  hell  to  devour  her,  and 
thinking  on  this  exiled  plant,  the  latest  witness  of 
God's  unforgetting  justice,  might  well  have  shud- 
dered, through  all  their  shadow,  to  feel  how 
terribly  He  destroys  the  enemies  of  Nature  and 
man. 

But  the  only  Pompeian  presences  which  haunted 
our  passage  of  the  cotton-field  were  certain  small 
"  Phantoms  of  delight," 

with  soft  black  eyes  and  graceful  ways,  who  ran 
before  us  and  plucked  the  bolls  of  the  cotton  and 
sold  them  to  us.  Embassies  bearing  red  and  white 
grapes  were  also  sent  out  of  the  cottages  to  our 
excellencies  ;  and  there  was  some  doubt  of  the 
currency  of  the  coin  which  we  gave  these  poor 
children  in  return. 

There  are  now  but  few  peasants  living  on  the 
land  over  the  head  of  Pompeii,  and  the  Government 
allows  no  sales  of  real  estate  to  be  made  except  to 
itself.  The  people  who  still  dwell  here  can  hardly 
be  said  to  own  their  possessions,  for  they  are 
merely  allowed  to  cultivate  the  soil.  A  guard 
•stationed  night  and  day  prevents  them  from  mak- 
ing excavations,  and  they  arc  severely  restricted 
from  entering  the  excavated  quarters  of  the  city 
alone, 

The  cotton  whitens  over  two-thirds  of  Pompeii 


yet  interred :  happy  the  generation  that  lives  to 
learn  the  wondrous  secrets  of  that  sepulchre! 
For,  when  you  have  once  been  at  Pompeii,  this 
phantasm  of  the  past  takes  deeper  hold  on  your 
imagination  than  any  living  city,  and  becomes  and 
is  the  metropolis  of  your  dreamland  forever.  0 
marvellous  city!  who  shall  reveal  the  cunning  of 
your  spell  ?  Something  not  death,  something  not 
life  —  something  that  is  the  one  when,  you  turn  to 
determine  its  essence  as  the  other !  What  is  it 
comes  to  me  at  this  distance  of  that  which  I  saw 
at  "Pompeii?  The  narrow  and  curving,  but  not 
crooked  streets,  with  the  blazing  sun  of  that  Nea- 
politan November  falling  into  them,  or  clouding 
their  wheel-worn  lava  with  the  black,  black 
shadows  of  the  many-tinted  walls  ;  the  houses,  and 
the  gay  columns  of  white,  yellow,  and  red ;  the 
delicate  pavements  of  mosaic;  the  skeletons  of 
dusty  cisterns  and  dead  fountains ;  inanimate 
garden  spaces  with  pigmy  statues  suited  to  their 
littleness ;  suites  of  fairy  bed-chambers,  painted 
with  exquisite  frescos ;  dining-halls  with  joyous 
scenes  of  hunt  and  banquet  on  their  walls;  the 
ruinous  sites  of  temples;  the  melancholy  empti- 
ness of  booths  and  shops  and  jolly  drinking- 
houses;  the  lonesome  tragic  theatre,  with  a 
modern  Pompeian  drawing  water  from  a  well 
there ;  the  baths  with  their  roofs  perfect  yet,  and 
the  stucco  bass-reliefs  all  but  unharmed;  around 
the  whole,  the  city  wall  crowned  with  slender 
poplars:  outside  the  gates,  the  long  avenue  of 
tombs,  and  the  Appian  Way  stretching  on  to 
Stabise;  and,  in  the  distance,  Vesuvius,  brown 
and  bare,  with  his  fiery  breath  scarce  visible 
against  the  cloudless  heaven; — tbese  are  the 
things  that  float  before  my  fancy  as  I  turn  back 
to  look  at  myself  walking  those  enchanted  streets, 
and  to  wonder  if  I  could  ever  have  been  so  blest. 

For  there  is  nothing  on  the  earth,  or  under  it, 
like  Pompeii. 

The  amphitheatre,  to  which  we  came  now,  after 
our  stroll  across  the  cotton-fields,  was  small,  like  the 
vastest  things  in  Pompeii,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
stately  magnificence  of  the  Arena  at  Verona,  nor 
any  thing  of  the  Roman  Coliseum's  melancholy 
and  ruinous  grandeur.  But  its  littleness  made  it 
all  the  more  comfortable  and  social,  anjl,  seated 
upon  its  benches  under  a  cool  awning,  one  could 
have  almost  chatted  across  the  arena  with  one's 
friends;  could  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  on 
the  sands  without  losing  a  movement  of  the  quick 
gladiators,  or  an  agony  of  the  victim  given  to  the 
beasts — which  must  have  been  very  delightful  to 
a  Pompeian  of  companionable  habits  and  fine  feel- 
ings. It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  that  the 
bouts  described  by  Bulwer  as  taking  place  all  at 
the  same  time  on  the  arena  should  really  have 
done  so :  the  combatants  would  have  rolled  and 
tumbled  and  trampled  over  each  other  an  hun- 
dred times  in  the  narrow  space. 

Of  all  the  voices  with  which  it  once  rang  the 
poor  little  amphitheatre  has  kept  only  an  echo. 
But  this  echo  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever 
heard:  prompt,  clear,  startling,  it  blew  buck  the 
light  chaff  we  threw  to  it  with  amazing  vehemence, 
and  almost  made  us  doubt  if  it  were  not  a  direct 
human  utterance.  Yet  how  was  Ventiseito  know 
our  names  ?  And  there  was  no  one  else  to  call 
them  but  ourselves.  Our  "  dolce  duca"  gathered 
a  nosegay  from  the  crumbling  ledges,  and  sat 
down  in  the  cool  of  the  once-cruel  cells  beneath, 
and  put  it  prettily  together  for  the  ladies.  When 
we  had  wearied  ourselves  with  the  echo  he  arose 
and  led  us  back  into  Pompeii, 
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**  SCENE—  FROM  StrBTTRBAJT   SKETCHES. 

On  that  loveliest  autumn  morning,  the  swollen 
tide  had  spread  over  all  the  russet  levels,  and 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight  a  mile  away.  As  the 
contributor  moved  onward  down  the  street,  lumin- 
ous on  either  hand  with  crimsoning  and  yellow- 
ing maples,  he  was  so  filled  with  the  tender 
serenity  of  the  scene,  as  not  to  be  troubled  by 
the  spectacle  of  small  Irish  houses  standing  mis- 
erably about  on  the  flats  ankle  deep,  as  it  were, 
in  little  pools  of  the  tide,  or  to  be  aware,  at  first, 
of  a  strange  stir  of  people  upon  the  streets :  a 
fluttering  to  and  fro  and  lively  encounter  and 
separation  of  groups  of  bareheaded  women,  a 
flying  of  children  through  the  broken  fences  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  across  the  vacant  lots  on 
which  the  insulted  sign-boards  forbade  them  to 
trespass ;  a  sluggish  movement  of  men  through 
all,  and  a  pause  of  different  vehicles  along  the 
side-walks.  When  a  sense  of  these  facts  had 
penetrated  his  enjoyment,  he  asked  a  matron 
whose  snowy  arms,  freshly  taken  from  the  wash- 
tub,  were  folded  across  a  mighty  chest,  **  What  is 
the  matter  ?  " 

"A  girl  drowned  herself,  sir-r-r,  over  there  on 
the  flats,  last  Saturday,  and  they  're  looking  for 
her." 

"It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do,"  said  an- 
other matron  grimly. 

Upon  this  answer  that  literary  soul  fell  at  once 
to  patching  himself  up  a  romantic^  story  for  the 
suicide,  after  the  pitiful  fashion  of  this  fiction- 
ridden  age,  when  we  must  relate  everything  we 
see  to  something  we  have  read.  He  was  the  less 
to  blame  for  it,  because  he  could  not  help  it;  but 
certainly  he  is  not  to  be  praised  for  his  associa- 
tions with  the  tragic  fact  brought  to  his  notice. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  trite  or  obvious,  and 
he  felt  his  intellectual  poverty  so  keenly  that  he 
might  almost  have  believed  his  discomfort  a  sympa- 
thy for  the  girl  who  had  drowned  herself  last  Sat- 
urday. But  of  course,  this  could  not  be,  for  he  had 
but  lately  been  thinking  what  a  very  tiresome 
figure  to  the  imagination  the  Fallen  Woman  had 
become.  As  a  fact  of  Christian  civilization,  she 
was  a  spectacle  to  wring  one's  heart,  he  owned; 
but  he  wished  she  were  well  out  of  the  romances, 
and  it  really  seemed  a  fatality  that  she  should  be 
the  principal  personage  of  this  little  scene.  The 
preparation  for  it,  whatever  it  was  to  be,  was  so 
deliberate,  and  the  reality  had  so  slight  relation 
to  the  French  roofs  and  modern  improvements  of 
the  comfortable  Charlesbridge  which  he  knew, 
that  he  could  not  consider  himself  other  than 
as  a  spectator  awaiting  some  entertainment,  with. 
a  faint  inclination  to  be  critical. 

In  the  meantime  there  passed  through,  the  mot- 
ley crowd,  not  so  much  a  cry  as  a  sensation  of 
"They've  found  her,  they 've  found  her!"  and 
then  the  one  terrible  picturesque  fact,  "She  was 
standing  upright!  " 

Upon  this  there  was  a  wilder  and  wilder  clamor 
among  the  people,  dropping  by  degrees  and 
almost  dying  away,  before  a  flight  of  boys  came 
down  the  street  with  the  tidings,  "  They  are 
bringing  her  —  bringing  her  in  a  wagon." 

The  contributor  knew  that  she  whom  they  were 
bringing  in  the  wagon,  had  had  the  poetry  of 
love  to  her  dismal  and  otherwise  squalid  death ; 
but  the  history  was  of  fancy,  not  of  fact  in  his 
mind.  Of  course,  he  reflected,  her  lot  must  have 
been  obscure  and  hard ;  the  aspect  of  those  con- 
cerned about  her  death  implied  that.  But  of 
her  hopes  and  her  fears*  who  could  tell  him  any- 


thing? To  be  sure  he  could  imagine  the  lovers, 
and  how  they  first  met,  and  where,  and  who  he 
was  that  was  doomed  to  work  her  shame  and 
death;  but  here  his  fancy  came  upon  something 
coarse  and  common:  a  man  of  her  own  race  and 
grade,  handsome  after  that  manner  of  beauty 
which  is  so  much  more  hateful  than,  ugliness  is; 
or,  worse  still,  another  kind  of  man  whose  deceit 
must  have  been,  subtler  and  wickeder ;  but  what- 
ever the  person,  a  presence  defiant  of  sympathy  or 
even  interest,  and  simply  horrible.  Then  there 
were  the  details  of  the  affair,  in  a  great  degree 
common  to  all  love  affairs,  and  not  varying  so 
widely  in  any  condition  of  life ;  for  the  passion 
which  is  so  rich  and  infinite  to  those  within  its 
charm,  is  apt  to  seem,  a  little  tedious  and  monoto- 
nous in  its  character,  and  poor  in  resources  to 
the  cold  looker-on. 

Then,  finally,  there  was  the  crazy  purpose  and 
its  fulfilment:  the  headlong  plunge  from  bank  or 
bridge;  the  eddy,  and  the  bubbles  on  the  current 
that  calmed  itself  above  the  suicide;  the  tide  that 
rose  and  stretched  itself  abroad  in  the  sunshine, 
carrying  hither  and  thither  the  burden  witli  which 
it  knew  not  what  to  do ;  the  arrest,  as  by  some 
ghastly  caprice  of  fate,  of  the  dead  girl,  in  that 
upright  posture,  in  which  she  should  meet  the 
quest  for  her,  as  it  were  defiantly. 

And  now  they  were  bringing  her  in  a  wagon. 

Involuntarily  all  stood  aside,  and  waited  till 
the  funeral  car,  which  they  saw,  should  come  up 
toward  them  through  the  long  vista  of  the  maple- 
shaded  street,  a  noiseless  riot  stirring  the  legs 
and  arms  of  the  boys  into  frantic  demonstration, 
while  the  women  remained  quiet  with  arms  folded 
or  akimbo.  Before  and  behind  the  wagon,  driven 
slowly,  went  a  guard  of  ragged  urchins,  while  on 
the  raised  seat  above  sat  two  Americans,  unper- 
turbed by  anything,  and  concerned  merely  with 
the  business  of  the  affair. 

The  vehicle  was  a  grocer's  cart  which  had  per- 
haps been  pressed  into  the  service ;  and  inevi- 
tably the  contributor  thought  of  Zenobia,  and  of 
Miles  Coverdale's  belief  that  if  she  could  have 
foreboded  all  the  post-mortem  ugliness  and  gro- 
tesqueness  of  suicide,  she  never  would  have 
drowned  herself.  This  girl,  too,  had  doubtless 
had  her  own  ideas  of  the  effect  that  her  death, 
was  to  make,  her  conviction  that  it  was  to  wring 
one  heart,  at  least,  and  to  strike  awe  and  pity  to 
every -other;  and  her  woman's  soul  must  have 
been  shocked  from  death  could  she  have  known 
in  what  a  ghastly  comedy  the  body  she  put  off 
was  to  play  a  part. 

In.  the  bottom  of  the  cart  lay  something  long 
and  straight  and  terrible,  covered  witli  a  red 
shawl  that  drooped  over  the  end  of  the  wagon; 
and  on  this  thing  were  piled  the  baskets  in  whicJi 
the  grocers  had  delivered  their  orders  for  sugar 
and  flour,  and  coffee  and  tea.  As  the  cart  jolted 
through  their  lines,  the  boys  could  no  longer  be 
restrained;  they  broke  out  with  wild  yells,  and 
danced  madly  about  it,  while  the  red  shawl  hang- 
ing from  the  rigid  feet  nodded  to  their  frantic 
mirth ;  and  the  sun  dropped  its  light  through  the 
maples  and  shone  bright  upon  the  flooded  flats. 

**  WILLIAM  WINTEE, 

A  joratfAxrsT  and  poet,  was  bora  at  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  July  15, 1836.  As  his  grand- 
father and  father  were  sailors,  his  relatives  and 
early  surroundings  were  mostly  "Qautical.  He 
attended  school  at  Eort  HUl,  Boston,  till  h© 
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<$ras  ten  years  ofct,  when  Iris  education  was  re- 
sumed at  Cambridge,  and  he  graduated  at  its 
Higli  School  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1854,  he 
published  his  f  rst  volume  at  B<?ston,  entitled 
The  Convent,  and  Other  Poems  (16mo.,  pp.  143)  ; 
and  four  years  later,  The  Queen's  Domain,  and 
Other  Poem*  (12nio.,  pp.  144),  both  of  which 
Books  are  now  out  of  print  and  inaccessible. 
The  former  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  !L  W.  Long- 
fellow, an  early  and  helpful  friend. 

Mr.  Winter  began  the  study  of  law  in  1852, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  at  Har- 
vard College.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Boston,  bat  never  practiced,  choosing  rather  to 
lecture  to  lycenms  for  a  season.  He  removed 
to  N&w  York  city  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  and 
has  ever  since  been  connected  with  its  city 
press,  —  a  faithful  student  and  hard  worker  in 
his  specialties.  He  entered  on  the  staff  of  the 
Saturday  Press,  as  literary  critic,  in  January, 
1860,  and  was  married  the  December  following 
to  Miss  Campbell,  a  young  lady  of  Scottish  birth. 
From  December  1861,  to  June  1866,  he  was 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Albion,  under 
the  pen-name  of  "Mereutio,"  as  well  as  book 
reviewer.  He  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  Weekly  Review,  as  managing  editor  and 
critic,  from  July  1865  to  June  1871.  Vanity 
Fair,  The  Sound  Table,  The  Atlantic  and  other 
magazines  have  contained  many  of  his  con- 
tributions, while  he  has  been  attached  to  the 
Tribune  as  dramatic  critic  from  1865  to  the 
present  time.  Two  volumes  of  the  poems  of 
his  friend,  the  late  George  Arnold,  were  edited 
by  Mm  in  1866-7.  His  residence,  since  April, 
1871,  has  been  on  Fort  Hill,  at  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island. 

His  third  volume  of  poems,  My  Witness;  A 
Book  of  Verse  (pp.  128),  was  published  by  J.  R. 
Osgood&Co.,  in  September,  1871  ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed three  months  later  by  the  Life  .of  Edwin 
Sooth.  The  former  was  dedicated  "  To  my  "Wife: 
the  inspiration  of  whatever  is  gentle  and  cheerful 
in  the  spirit  of  this  book."  It  contained  The 
World's  Martyr,  an  allegory  in  varying  metres, 
spoken  before  the  literary  societies  of  Brown 
University;  a  series  of  choice  imaginative 
poems  on  varying  phases  of  Love  —  its  Ideal, 
Choice,  Question,  Triumph,  and  Queen  ;  a  deli- 
cately outlined  piotare  of  the  war,  After  All; 
a  glowing,  sensuous  dream  of  Beauty,  and  a 

frouping  of  minor  pieces  under  the  title  of 
pray. 


Her  youttg  face  is  good  and  fair, 

Lily-white  and  rosy-red; 
And  the  brown  and  silken  hair 

Hovers,  mist-like,  round  her  head. 

And  her  voice  is  soft  and  low, 

Clear  as  music  and  as  sweet; 
Hearing  it,  you  hardly  know 

Where  the  sound  and  silence  meet. 
All  the  magic  who  can  tell 

Of  her  laughter  and  her  sighs? 
Or  what  heavenly  meanings  dwell 

In  her  kindr  confiding  eyes  ? 

Fretty  lips,  as  rubies  bright, 
^  Scarcely  hide  the  tiny  pearls; 

Little  wandering  stars  of  light 
Love  to  nestle  in  her  curls. 


All  her  ways  are  winning  ways, 

.   Full  of  tenderness  and  grace  ; 

And  a  witching  sweetness  plnys 

Fondly  o'er  her  gentle  face. 

True  and  pure  her  soul  within,  — 

Breathing  a  celestial  air! 
Evil  and  the  shame  of  sin 

Could  not  dwell  one  moment  there. 

Is  ifc  but  a  vision,  this  ? 

Fond  creation  of  the  brain  ? 
Phantom  of  a  fancied  bliss  ? 

Type  of  beauty  void  and  vain  ? 

No  !  the  tides  of  being  roll 

Toward  a  heaven  that's  yet  to  be, 

Where  this  idol  of  my  soul  . 

Waits  and  longs  for  love  and  me  ! 

**  BEAUTY. 

I  had  a  dream,  one  glorious  summer  night, 
In  the  rich  bosom  of  imperial  June, 
Languid  I  lay,  upon  an  odorous  eoudi, 
Goldeu  with  amber,  festooned  wildly  o'er 
With  crimson  roses,  and  the  longing  stains 
Wept  tears  of  love  upon  their  clustered  leaves. 
Above  me  soared  the  azure  vnult  of  heaven, 
Vast  and  majestic;  cinctured  with  that  path 
Whereby,  perchance,  the  sea-born  Venus  found 
Her   way   to    higher  spheres;    that   path    which 


A  coronet  of  silver,  gemmed  with  stars, 

And  bound  upon  the  forehead  of"  young  night. 

There,  as  I  lay,  the  musical  south-wind 
Shook  all  the  roses  into  murmurous  life, 
And  poured  their  fragrance  o'er  me  in  a  shower 
Of  crimson  mist;  and  softly,  through  the  mist, 
Came  a  low,  sweet,  enchanting  melody, 
A  far-off  echo  from  a  land  of  dreams, 
Which  with  delicious  languor  filled  the  air, 
And  steeped  in  bliss  the  senses  and  the  soul. 

Then  rose  a  shape,  —  a  dim  and  ghostly  shnpe, 

Whereto  no  feature  was,  nor  settled  form,  — 

A  shadowy  splendor,  soeming  as  it  camo 

A  pearly  summer  cloud  shot  through  and  through 

With  faintest  rays  of  sunset;  yet  within 

A  spirit  dwelt;   and,  floating  from  within, 

A  murmur  trembled  sweetly  into  words:  — 

I  am  the  ghost  of  a  most  lovely  dream, 
Which  haunted,  in  old  days,  a  poet's  mind. 
And  long  he  sought  for,  wept,  and  prayed  for  me  ; 
And   searched   through  all  the  chambers  of  his 

soul, 

And  searched  the  secret  places  of  the  eai-th, 
The  lonely  forest  and  the  lonely  shore, 
And  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  sea, 
What  time  the  stars  shone  out,  and  midnight  cold 
Slept  on  the  dark  waves  whispering  at  his  feet; 
And  sought  the  mystery  in  a  human  form,       * 
Amid  the  haunts  of  men,  and  found  it  not; 
And  looked  in  woman's  fond,  bewildering  eyes, 
And  mirrored  there  his  own,  and  saw  no  sign,: 
But  only  in  his  sleep  I  came  to  him, 
Arid  gave  him  fitful  glimpses  of  my  face, 
Whereof  he  after  sang  in  sweetest  words; 
Then  died,  and  came  to  me.     But  evermore, 
Through  lonely  days  and  wakeful,  haunted  nights, 
A  life  of  star-lit  gloom,  do  poets  seek 
To  snatch  the  mystic  veil  that  covers  me, 
And  evermore  they  grasp  the  empty  air. 
For  only  in  their  dreams  I  come  to  them, 
And  give  them  fitful  glimpses  of  my  face, 
And  lull  them,  siren-like,  with  words  of  hope 
That  promise,  some  time,  to  their  ravished  eyes, 
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Beauty,  the  secret  of  the  universe, 

God's  thought,  that  gives  the  soul  eternal  peace* 

Then  the  voice  ceased,  and  only  on  my  ears 
The  shaken  roses  murmured,  and  the  wind. 

**  AFTER  ALL. 

The  apples  are  ripe  in  the  orchard, 

The  work  of  the  reaper  is  done, 
And  the  golden  woodlands  redden 

In  the  blood  of  the  dying  sun. 

At  the  cottage  door  the  grandsire 

Sits,  pale,  in  his  easy-chair, 
While  a  gentle  wind  of  twilight 

Plays  with  his  silver  hair. 

A  woman  is  kneeling  beside  him  ; 

A  fair  young  head  is  prest, 
In  the  first  wild  passion  of  sorrow, 

Against  his  aged  breast. 

And  far  from  over  the  distance 

The  faltering  echoes  come, 
Of  the  flying  blast  of  trumpet 

And  the  rattling  roll  of  drum. 

Then  the  grandsire  speaks,  in  a  whisper,— 

**  The  end  no  man  can  see  ; 
But  we  give  him  to  his  country, 

And  we  give  our  prayers  to  Thee."  .  .  . 

The  violets  star  the  meadows, 

The  rose-buds  fringe  the  door, 
And  over  the  grassy  orchard 

The  pink-white  blossoms  pour. 

But  the  grandsire's  chair  is  empty, 

The  cottage  is  dark  and  still, 
There's  a  nameless  grave  on  the  battle-field, 

And  a  new  one  under  the  hill. 

And  a  pallid,  tearless  woman 

By  the  cold  hearth  sits,  alone; 
And  the  old  clock  in.  the  corner 

Ticks  on  with  a  steady  drone. 

**MABY  VIRGINIA  TEEHU1STE, 
A  LADY  novelist  whose  peculiar  mission  is  the 
depiction  of  home-life,  its  e  very-day  joys,  sor- 
rows, and  labors,  has  published  all  her  works 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  u  Marion  Ilarland." 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  P.  Hawes,  a 
native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  who  sub- 
sequently became  a  merchant  in  Virginia  ;  and. 


she  was  born  in  Amelia  county  of  that  State. 
On  her  mother's  side  she  is  directly  descended 
from  the  brother  of  the  notable  Captain  John 
Smith,  of  Pocahontas  memory.  The  old  Smith 
coat  of  arms  is  still  retained  in  the  family.  Her 
father  was  of  old  Puritan  stock,  and  a  near 
relative  of  the  late  President  Franklin  Pierce. 
The  ancestral  home  built  in  1630,  ten  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  is  still  stand- 
ing on  Dorchester  Heights,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  branch  of  the  family.  "From  her 
Puritan  blood,"  states  a  late  issue  of  a  New 
Jersey  paper,  "  4  Marion  Harland  '  received  her 
rich  mental  endowments  and  her  remarkable 
energy  of  character.  Born  and  reared  amid  the 


*  peculiar  institutions '  of  the  Old  Dominion,  in 
a  locality  made  famous  by  great  historical  in- 
cidents, and  associating  with  the 'First  Fami- 
lies,'5 white  she  acquired  perhaps  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  'negro  lingo1  than  any 
other  American  a-uth cress,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  traditionary  lore  of  that  locality  cele- 
brated for  its  illustrious  men,  her  Puritan  blood 
asserted  itself  in  her  uniform  hatred  of  slavery. 
We  may  add  that  when  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
though  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  property  were  within 
the  lines,  of  the  Confederacy,  no  woman  in  the 
country  was  more  devotedly  loyal  to  the  Union." 

"Marion  Earland"  began  to  write  for  a 
weekly  city  journal  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  and 
two  years  later  she  contributed  a  sketch  to 
(rodey's  Lady^Bovk, entitled, '  'Marrying  through 
Prudential  Motives."  Tlie  latter  had  a  check- 
ered and  wonderful  career.  It  was  printed  in 
England,  translated  for  a  French  journal,  re- 
translated for  an  English  magazine,  and  then 
reproduced  in  this  country  as  an  English  tale. 
Her  first  book,  Alone  ;  A  Tale  of  Southern  Life 
and  Manners,  was  published  at  Eichrnond  in 
1854.  It  was  followed  by  The  Hidden  Path,  1855; 
Moss  Side,  1857;  Miriam;  Nemem,  1860;  Husks, 
1863;  Husbands  and  Homes,  a  series  of  maga- 
zine stories,  1865;  Sunnylank,  1867;  The  Christ- 
mas Holly,  1867;  Ruby**  Husband,  1808;  Phe- 
mie's  Temptation,  1869;  At  Last,  1870;  Helen 
Gardner's  Wedding- Day,  1870;  The  Empty 
Heart,  1871,  and  Common  Sense  i%  the  House- 
hold :  A  Manual  of  Practical  Housewifery,  1871. 

In  1856  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  E.  P. 
Terhune,  then  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Vir- 
ginia. Three  years  later,  her  husband  was 
called  to  the  First  Reformed  Church,  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey ;  and  they  have  since  resided 
in  that  city.  An  intimate  friend  pays  this  trib- 
ute to  her  estimable  literary  and  social  life: 

"Marion  Harland  bears  testimony  on  almost 
every  page  of  her  works  to  a  thorough  womanli- 
ness. The  *  blue- stocking*  slander  finds  in  her  a 
notable  refutation.  A  true  mother,  assuming  in 
her  person  the  education  of  her  children;  the 
wife  of  a  clergyman,  sharing  heartily  with  him 
in  all  the  requirements  of  an  extensive  parish;  at 
the  head  of  worthy  public  charities,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  model  housekeeper,  so  experienced 
as  to  furnish  a  guide-book  in  domestic  economy 
to  her  fellow-women,  —  her  example  presents  a 
striking  contradiction  to  the  adage  «jack  of  all 
trades,'  and  proves  the  capabilities  of  a  fully 
trained  mind  for  excellence  in  many  departments. 
Her  literary  works  and  success  are  such  as 
might  be  predicated  of  this  quality  of  nature. 
Joined  to  a  marvellously  keen  power  of  analysis 
of  character  and  motive,  she  displays  upon  every 
page  a  full,  glorious  humanity;  such  sympathy 
with  her  kind  in  the  aims  and  struggles  of  the 
lowliest,  who  yet  unconsciously  dignify  human 
nature  by  battling  with  evil  and  reaching  after 
good ;  such  indignant  compassion  for  the  op- 
pressed, tenderness  for  the  weak,  and  lofty  con- 
tempt for  shams  and  littleness  of  whatever  kind  ; 
such  hopeful  faith  in  her  fellows,  such  trust  in 
the  guidance  of  a  Higher  Power,  as  must  stir  the 
hearts  of  her  readers.  That  Marion  Harland  has 
learned  the  secret  of  success  in  her  chosen  pro- 
fession, is  demonstrated  bv  the  immense  sale  of 
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her  works,  at  home  and  broad.  Alone,  her  first 
"book,  although  published  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  still  sells  steadily,  as  do  all  of  the  ten  vol- 
tmies  she  has  written  since.  In  fact,  they  have 
quietly  taken  their  place  as  standards  in  family 
libraries,  and  new  editions  go  to  press  every 
month/' 

**3X  G,  BRINTOK. 

DANIEL  GAKRisosr  BBI^TO^,  a  writer  on  medical 
science  and  on  Indian  antiquities,  is  a  native  of 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  born 
May  13,  1837,  and  was  educated  in  early  life 
chiefly  by  private  tutors.  He  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  graduated 
in  1 858.  The  following  year  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
in  Philadelphia.  After  he  received  his  diploma, 
in  1860,  he  went  abroad  to  continue  his  profes- 
sional and  general  studies  in  Germany  and 
France.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he 
returned  to  this  country,  and  shortly  afterward 
entered  the  army  on  the  medical  staff,  as  Sur- 
geon U.  S.  Volunteers.  lie  served  in  the  field 
as  Medical  Director  of  the  Eleventh  Army 
Corps  during ,1863-4,  and  was  then  assigned  on 
various  hospital  duties  till  he  returned  to  his 
native  State  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


Dr.  Brinton  published,  in  1859,  Notes  o%  the 
Moridian  Peninsula,  its  Literary  History, 
Indian  Tribes  and  Antiquities,  the  result  of  a 
winter's  sojourn  in  that  region.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1868  by  The  Myths  of  the  New  World: 
an  Essay  on  the  Symbolism  and  Mythology  of 
tJie  Red  Race  of  America.  The  author,  who 
regards  the  religious  sense  as  almost  the  only 
faculty  peculiar  to  man,  and  the  key  to  his 
origin  and  destiny,  thus  outlines  the  field  of  his 
research :  "  What  are  man\  earliest  ideas  of  a 
sonl  and  a  God,  and  of  his  own  origin  and  des- 
tiny? Why  do  we  find  certain  myths,  such  as 
of  a  creation,  a  flood,  an  after- world ;  certain 
symbols,  as  the  hird,  the  serpent,  the  cross; 
certain  numbers,  as  the  three,  the  four,  the 
seven — intimately  associated  with  these  ideas 
by  every  race?  What  are  the  laws  of  growth 
of  natural  religions  ?  How  do  they  acquire  such 
.an  influence,  and  is  this  influence  for  good  or 
evil  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  universally  interest- 
ing questions  which  I  attempt  to  solve  by  an 
analysis  of  the  simple  faiths  of  a  savage  race." 
This  work  received  the  endorsement  of  such 
authorities  as  the  North  American  lievieio  and 
The  Nation  at  home,  with  that  of  Professor 
Steinthal  and  other  able  critics  in  Europe,  In 
1872,  he  prepared  A  GhMe-Boolc  of  Florida 
and  the  South, 

Dr.  Brinton  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  JPclec-, 
tic  Series  of  Geographies,  and  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  medical  literature. 
Since  1868,  he  has  edited  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical .Reporter  of  Philadelphia,  the  Half-  Yearly 
Compendium  of  Medical  Science,  etc. 

In  linguistic  subjects,  Dr.  Brinton  has  given 
especial  attention  to  the  aboriginal  tongues  of 


America.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  he  edited  in  1870  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Byington's  Grammar  of  the  Choctaw 
Language;  and  published:  Contributions  to  a 
Grammar  of  the  JtfuslcoJcee  Language,  1870; 
The  Natural  Legends  of  the  Chahta-Mus'ko'kee 
Tribes;  The  Ancient  Phonetic  Alphabet  of  Yu- 
catan; The  Affinities  of  the  Natchez  Language  ; 
and  The  Arawaclc  Language  of  Guiana  in  its 
ic  and  Ethnological  Delations,  1871. 


**  CHARLES  HEKEY 

THE  present  historiographer  of  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  that  city  February  4,  1847.  Be  received 
a  classical  and  scientific  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Perkins. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18G8,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  received  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Early  m  life  Mr.  Hart  showed  evidences  of  a 
literary  turn  of  mind.  His  first  noticeable  ar- 
ticle, written  before  his  sixteenth  year,  was  a 
memoir  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  It  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  many  contributions  to  the  interesting 
and  important  department  of  biography.  In 
December,  1865,  Mr.  Hart  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  years 
later  its  historiographer.  It  was  in  connectioxx 
with  this  association,  which,  instituted  in  1858, 
was  the  first  organization  for  the  furtherance  of 
Numismatic  science  in  America,  that  most  of 
his  contributions  to  literature  have  been  made. 
In  its  published  volurie  of  Proceedings  from 
May  4,  1865,  to  December  31,  1866,  are  contained 
his  biographical  notices  of  Lewis  Cass,  particu- 
larly reviewing  Ms  literary  life  ;  of  the  eloquent 
and  gifted  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  D.  D.  ;  and  of 
Robert  W.  Gibbes,  M.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  all 
deceased  members  of  the  Society  ;  besides  two 
papers,  subsequently  reprinted  as  pamphlets: 
"  Remarks  on  Tabasco,  Mexico,  occasioned  by 
the  reported  discovery  of  remains  of  ancient 
cities  being  found  in  that  locality  ;"  and  u  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  National  Medals  issued 
pursuant  to  Resolutions  of  Congress  1776- 
1815."  In  the  latter,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  unmeaning  devices  on  our 
coinage  and  their  utter  worthless-ness  as  monu- 
ments of  history,  and  urged  that  steps  bo  taken 
for  their  correction,  "  so  that  our  coinage  may 
become  the  repository  of  the  country's  history." 
•  To  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register  for  July,  1868,  Mr.  Hart  con- 
tributed a  Memoir  of  William  flicTding  Pres- 
cott^  which  was  republishetl  as  a  pamphlet. 

In  1865,  u]?on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln, 
when  the  press  throughout  the  country  was 
groaning  under  the  effusions  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  rostrum,  called  forth  by  the  mournful  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Hart  conceived  the  idea  of  preparing 
a  bibliographical  work  on  the  subject.  This 
was  completed,  and  published  by  Joel  Munsell 
of  Albany,  the  Pickering  of  America,  in  1870, 
under  the  title  of  Billiographia  Lincolniana: 
an  Account  of  the  Publications  occasioned  l>y  the 
Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  Presitf-snt 
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of  the  United  States  ;  With  Notes  and  an  Intro- 
duction. This  compact  volume  is  a  monument 
to  its  author's  industry,  as  twelve  hundred 
letters  were  written  and  about  eight  hundred 
letters  and  pamphlets  received  in  its  prepara- 
tion. He  had  earned  the  right  to  quote  the 
quaint  words  of  Anthony  a  Wood  in  the  preface 
to  his  History  of  Oxford:  "  A  painfull  work  it 
is,  I  '11  assure  you,  and  more  than  difficult, 
wherein  what  toyle  hath  been  taken  as  no  man 
thinketh  so  no  man  believeth,  lest  he  hath  made 
the  triall."  The  introduction  was  subsequently 
reprinted  as  a  JSiogra/phical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  was  received'  wi'tli  favor  by  such, 
authorities  as  his  old  law  partner,  Hon.  William 
H.  Herndon  of  Springfield,  IlHnois;  and  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
etc. 

In  May,  1870,  Mr.  Hart  delivered  a  Discourse 
on  the  Life  and  Services  of  Gillian  Crommelin 
Verplanck,  LL.  D.,  which  was  printed  in  New 
York  by  special  request.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared biographical  sketches  of  Hon.  William 
Willis  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  Judge  Richard 
Stockton  Field,  of  New  Jersey.  His  last  publi- 
cation, was  a  Memoir  of  George  Tic7cnor,  the  His- 
torian of  Spanish  Literature,  who  died  in 
Boston,  January  26,  1871,  in  his  eighty-first 
year.  This  work  has  been,  welcomed  by  com- 
petent authorities. 

Mr.  Hart  has  prepared  a  number  of  biograph- 
ical sketches,  which  remain  in  manuscript,  and 
has  contributed  communications  on  various  sub- 
jects to  periodicals  and  the  publications  of 
learned  societies.  These  articles  and  his  other 
fugitive  writings  he  contemplates  collecting  into 
a  volume.  He  resides  in  Philadelphia,  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  the  law ;  and  in  order 
to  liquidate  that  debt  which  Coke  says  every 
lawyer  owes  to  his  profession,  he  has  in 
preparation  a  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of 
JEquitable  Oonversion,  based  upon  the  English 
work  of  Leigh  and"  Dalzell,  published  nearly 
a-half  century  ago. 
* 

**  WHITELAW  KEID, 

A  FACILE  and  enterprising  journalist,  who,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  attained  the  honor  of  suc- 
ceeding his  late  chief,  Horace  Greeley,  as  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  born  at  Xenia, 
Ohio,  in  1837.  His  father,  Robert  *  Chaiiton 
Reid,  an  elder  of  the  Cameronian  Covenanters, 
emigrated  from  his  birthplace  in  Fayette  county, 
Kentucky,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
Xenia,  which  signifies  hospitality.  His  mother 
came  from  a  Scotch  colony  of  Covenanters,  in 
Vermont. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  prepared  at  the 
Xenia  Academy  to  enter  the  Miami  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1856  with  high 
honors,  taking  as  the  subject  of  his  last  address 
the  u  Noble  Traitors  "  of  the  past,  and  especially 
referring  to  the  contest  of  opinions  then  con- 
vulsing Kansas.  He  at  once  actively  entered" 
into  the  profession  of  his  life,  by  assuming 
charge  of  the  leading  county  paper,  the  Xenia 
News  ;  and  he  conducted  it  with  such  ability  as 
to  be  speedily  called  to  the  stalF  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette.  His  after  career  has  be«n  sketched 
in  Harpers  Weekly  ^  from  which  we  extract : 
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"  He  represented  this  journal  in  Columbus  dur- 
ing a  session  of  the  legislature,  and  his  letters 
from  that  city  made  his  signature,  l  Agate,'  well 
known  throughout  the  Northwest.  His  strong, 
racy  English,  his  courage  and  energy,  his  fine 
faculties  of  observation,  marked  him  as  a  model 
correspondent,  and  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  was  designated  to  accompany  the  Ohio 
troops  in  their  march  upon  Western  Virginia. 
He  served  as  a  volunteer  aid  upon  the  staff  of 
General  Morris  at  Carrier's  Ford,  where  the  rebel 
General  Garnett  was  killed,  and  later  in  the  cam' 
paign  he  was  with  Rosecrans  in  the  same  capacity 
at  the  affair  of  Carnifex  Ferry.  Keturning  to  Cin- 
cinnati, he  began  to  write  editorials  for  the 
Gazette,  and  continued  for  some  time  in  that  em- 
ployment, with  occasional  interruptions  of  field 
work  when  there  was  anything  especially  worth 
reporting.  He  was  present  at  Fort  Donelson,  and 
went  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing with  our  advance.  He  was  the  only  corre- 
sponded on  the  field  in  that  terrible  scene  of 
slaughter,  to  report  which,  he  rose  from  a  sick- 
bed. He  passed  the  fearful  night  between  the 
two  days  of  battle  among  the  private  soldiers  on, 
the  bluff,  and  slept  the  next  night  on  the  victorious 
field  in  the  tent  of  General  Lew  Wallace. 

**  With  the  prestige  of  his  Western  achievements 
in  journalism,  Mr.  Eeid  came  to  Washington,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Gazette  Bureau  in  that  city. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  once  by  his  bold,  in- 
cisive, and  energetic  correspondence.  Among  all 
the  pens  that  made  and  unmade  reputations  in 
Newspaper  Row  in  those  stirring  days,  there  was 
none  more  dreaded  and  more  courted  than  his. 
From  a  certain  ascetic  habit  of  thought,  which 
may,  perhaps^,  be  derived  from  his  severe  and  con- 
scientious ancestry,  he  was  always  more  ready  to 
criticise  than  to  praise,  always  more  eager  in 
attack  than  in  defence.  Yet  his  attachments,  if 
few,  were  very  powerful,  and  there  are  not  many 
finer  passages  of  eulogy  in  our  periodical  litera- 
ture than  those  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  his  friends,  such  as  Henry  "Winter" 
Davis,  and  those  eminent  citizens  of  his  own 
State,  Chase  and  Wade  and  Schenck.  The  routine 
work  of  his  Washington  life  was  varied  by  occa- 
sional resumptions  of  the  note-book  and  saddle. 
He  saw  and  vividly  reported  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg,  the  second  Bull  Run,  and  Gettysburg. 
His  political  services  and  his  scholarly  tastes  vere 
at  once  recognized  by  an  appointment  as  librarian 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"When  the  war  ended,  Mr.  Reid,  whose  health 
had  become  somewhat  impaired  by  unremitting 
labor,  arid  who  was  one  of  those  who  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  a  genuine  peace,  and  in  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  South,  gave  evidence  of 
his  faith  toy  removing  to  Louisiana,  and  engaging, 
in  company  with  General  Herron,  of  Iowa,  in  the 
culture  of  cotton.  They  planted  2500  acres  of 
land,  embracing  three  farms,  and  employing  300 
hands.  The  year  of  1865  was  a  disastrous  one  for 
planters,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  two  young  North- 
erners managed  their  affairs  with  such  skill  and 
prudence  that  they  closed  their  operations  with- 
out loss."  *  " 

Mr.  Eeid  returned  to  the  old  homestead  near 
Xenia,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  literary 
labors,  and  became  a  co-proprietor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette.  At  the  invitation  of  Horace 

*  Harper's  Weekly,  July  1,  1871,  p.  597-8. 
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Greeley,  lie  went  to  Few  York  city  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1868,  to  accept  an  editorial  engagement 
on  The  Trilune.  He  won  the  respect  and  en- 
tire confidence  of  that  gentleman,  so  that  in  the 


year  following  he  was  promoted  to  be  Its  man- 
aging editor.  He  especially  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  responsible  position  by  his  daring 
and  comprehensive  plans  for  obtaining  the  ear- 
liest news  concerning  the  Franco-German  war, 
consummated  at  an  enormous  cost  on  his  own 
responsibility,  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  who  was  on  a  voyage  to  the  Bermudas 
for  the  health  of  his  wife. 

He  is  the  author  of  three  books.  After  the 
War,  1866,  a  vivid  description  of  a  Southern 
tour  made  between  May  1865  and  May  1866, 
along  the  entire  coast-line  and  across  the 
country,  by  various  routes,  into  the  interior, 
with  the  object  and  best  facilities  for  studying 
the  social  condition  of  the  lately  revolted  States. 
Ohio  in  the  War  :  her  Statesmen,  her  Generals, 
and  Soldiers,  a  carefully  digested  narrative  in 
two  royal  octavo  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  a  ''History  of  the  State  during  the 
war,  and  the  lives  of  her  generals;  ".while  the 
second  contains  a  "History  of  her  Regiments 
and  other  military  organizations,"  1868;  and 
the  Memorial  of  Horace  Greeley,  published  by 
the  Tribune  Association,  1873. 


EGOLEST03S", 

A  SHREWD  and  kindly  writer  of  the  humors  of 
life  in  the  West,  was  born  at  Yevay,  Switzer- 
land county,  Indiana,  December  10,  1837.  His 
father,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  was  a  lawyer  of 
ability  and  learning.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  when  Edward,  the  eldest  of  four 
children,  was  nine  years  old.  His  mother,  a 
native  of  Indiana,  descended  from  an  old  Ken- 
tucky family  that  gave  some  prominent  ministers 
to  the  Baptist  Church.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  force  of  character  and  fine  conversational 


powers.  Edward  inherited  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  suffered  much  physical  pain  through- 
out his  early  years.  An  ambitious  student, 
though  never  well  enough  to  enter  college,  he 
acquired  in  the  intervals  of  sickness  a  good 
knowledge  of  Latin  with  a  less  command  of 
Greek,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language  and  literature,  besides  a  fair 
use  of  Spanish  and  Italian.  He  was  also  an  in- 
cessant reader  of  good  English,  including  its 
classic  works.  In  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some 
occupation  compatible  with  good  health,  his 
childhood  passed  in  continual  change  of  employ- 
ment from  school  to  farm,  from  farm  to  store, 
and  from  the  store  back  to  school  again.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  and  perhaps  the  strict  aus- 
terity and  pietism  in  which  he  ruled  his  youth 
helped  to  "undermine  his  health.  Seven  years 
later,  and  perhaps  for  the  twentieth  time,  his 
life  was  despaired  of,  till  a  trip  to  Minnesota 
recruited  his  health. 

On  his  return,  he  became  a  Methodist 
preacher,  when  not  quite  nineteen  years  old, 
riding  a  four-weeks'  circuit  and  laboring  with  his 
usual  persistency.  Six  months  of  such  work 
forced  him  to  return  to  Minnesota,  and  while 
pastor  of  a  church  at  St.  Peter's  in  that  State, 
he  married  a  good  wife,  to  whose  wisdom  and 
excellence  he  has  attributed  much  of  his  later 
usefulness.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  most  prominent  church  of  his 
denomination  in  Minnesota.  His  health,  how- 
ever, repeatedly  broke  down,  and  forced  him 
three  times  to  give  up  the  pulpit  for  secular 
business,  till  he  reluctantly  abandoned  all  pas- 
toral labor  and  supported  his  family  by  a  variety 
of  pursuits.  He  saw  "hard  times  "  in  his  min- 
isterial life  in  the  Northwest,  and  often  felt  the 
pinch  of  poverty.  Once  his  salary  was  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  he  kept  his  family 
without  running  in  debt,  though  not  a  morsel 
of  meat  was  brought  into  the  'house  for  three 
weeks. 


In  the  spring  of  1866,  Dr.  Eggleston  removed 
to  Evanston,  near  Chicago,  where  he  held  for 
six  months  the  position  of  associate  editor  on 
the  Little  Corporal,  to  which  he  had  already 
contributed  a  series  of  Round  Tattle  Stories  for 
children.  After  a  few  months  of  independent 
writing,  wherein  he  could  rejoice  at  each  five 
or  ten  dollars  gained  for  an  article,  in  January 
1867  he  became  editor  of  Tlie  Sunday  -School 
Teacher,  of  Chicago.  That  paper  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  with  a  circulation  of  five  thousand  ; 
and  under  three  years  of  his  management  it  in- 
creased seven-fold.  Several  practical  works, 
the  Sunday-School  Conventions  and  Institutes, 
and  The  Sunday  -ScJwol  Manual,  aided  by  his 
happy  address  as  a  speaker,  brought  him  into 
great  favor  as  a  teacher  of  model  schools  and 
conductor  of  institutes.  At  this  period  he 
wrote  many  stories  for  children,  and  some  of 
these  were  reprinted  in  book  form  in  1870,  en- 
titled The  Boole  of  Queer  Stories.  Tor  several 
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years  lie  was  the  regular  Western  correspondent 
of  the  Independent,  and  in  May  1870  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  to  accept  its  literary  edi- 
torship. The  office  of  superintending  editor 
followed  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Til  ton  in  December,  and  in  the  July  following 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  editorship  of  Hearth 
and  Home.  He  retained  the  latter  for  fifteen 
months,  and  saw  that  journal  more  than  double 
its  circulation.  Mr.  Blake's  'Walking-Stick^  a 
Christmas  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls,  was  pub- 
lished in  1870,  and  met  with  favor.  u  JIuldah 
the  Help,"  which  appeared  in  the  second  num- 
ber of  Scribner^s  Monthly,  was  his  first  story  for 
adults.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  The  Hoosier  School- 
master  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Hearth  and,  Home. 
In  book  form  it  sold  nearly  twenty  thousand 
copies  within  a  year,  and  enjoyed  an  English 
reprint.  It  is  a  vivid  and  seemingly  natural  pic- 
ture of  the  trials  of  a  young  teacher  in  the  "West 
a  generation  since,  when  the  pedagogue  had  to 
face  and  rule  by  moral  courage  lads  who  were 
burly  enough,  and  willing  enough  too,  to  vic- 
timize and  thrash  the  master  who  chanced  to 
give  offence  by  enforcing  discipline. 

The  End  of  the  World,  a  Love  Story,  was 
begun  as  a  serial  in  the  same  journal  the  spring 
following,  and  it  met  with  a  pecuniary  success 
yet  more  encouraging  in  book-form,  ten  thou- 
sand copies  being  ordered  in  advance  of  publi- 
cation, while  reprints  appeared  in  London  and 
France.  The  tale  deals  with  the  vagaries  of 
the  Adventists,  or  "  Mill erites,"  whose  plans  of 
life  were  arranged  to  meet  a  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  world,  at  a  date  fixed  on  a  peculiar  inter- 
pretation of  sacred  prophecy. 

In  October,  1872,  Mr.  Eggleston,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn,  resigned  his  editorship  to 
devote  himself  solely  to  literary  labor.  He  be- 
gan a  third  serial,  The  Mystery  of  Metropolis- 
ville,  with  the  new  year,  and  it  has  since  been 
published:  The  Circuit  Rider,  a  novel  of  itin- 
erant life  in  the  West,  appeared  in  1874. 

G-EOKGE  GARY  Eo-aLESTOisr,  a  younger  brother 
of  Edward  Eggleston,  and  his  successor  in  the 
editorship  of  Hearth  and  Home,  was  born  at 
Vevay,  Indiana,  November  26, 1839.  He  began 
his  collegiate  course  at  Asbury  University  in 
1856,  and  resumed  it  the  year  following  at  the 
Richmond  College,  Virginia.  After  graduation, 
he  studied  law,  and  was  entering  on  a  practice 
at  the  Virginia  bar  when  the  civil  war  bega'n. 
He  served  four  years  as  private  and  subaltern 
in.  the  Confederate  army.  On  the  return  of 
peace,  he  went  West  and  took  charge  of  the 
correspondence  of  a  leading  commercial  house. 
During  the  summer  of  1870  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  journalism,  beginning  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Brooklyn  Union;  and  after  eight  weeks' 
work  in  that  capacity,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
editorial  staff  for  some  marked  successes  in  dif- 
ficult lines  of  reporting.  He  resigned  in  July, 
1871,  and  after  a  brief  series  of  editorial  contri- 
butions to  the  Evening  Post  and  Tribune,  be- 
came connected  with  Hearth  and  Home,  of 
which  he  is  now  editor-in-chief.  Besides  va- 
rious contributions  to  the  magazines  of  the  day, 
he  has  written  one  work,  a  fresh  and  suggestive 
manual  on  culture,  entitled,  How  to  Educate 
Yourself  With  or  Without  Masters,  1872. 


**  SPELLING  DOWN  THE  MASTER  —  FROM  THE  HOOSIER 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

"I  'low,"  said  Mrs.  Means,  as  she  stuffed  the 
tobacco  into  her  cob  pipe  after  supper  on  that 
eventful  Wednesday  evening,  "I  'low  they'll 
appint  the  Squire  to  gin  out  the  words  to-night. 
They  mos'  always  do,  you  see,  kase  he's  the 
peartest  ole  man  in  the  deestrick ;  and  I  'low  some 
of  the  young  fellers  would  have  to  git  up  and  dust 
if  they  would  keep  up  to  him.  And  he  uses  sech 
remarkable  smart  words.  He  speaks  so  polite, 
too.  But  laws!  don't  I  remember  when  he  was 
poarer  nor  Job's  turkey?  Twenty  years  <ago, 
when  he  come  to  these  'ere  diggins,  that  air  Squire 
Hawkins  was  a  poar  Yankee  school-master,  that 
said  'pail'  instid  of  bucket,  and  that  called  a  cow 
a  *  caow,'  and  that  couldn't  tell  to  save  his  gizzard 
what  we  meant  by  'low  and  by  right  smart.  But 
he's  larnt  our  ways  now,  an' lie 's  jest  as  civi- 
lized as  the  rest  of  us.  You  would- n  know  lie'd 
ever  been  a  Yankee.  He  didn't  stay  poar  long. 
Not  he.  He  jest,  married  a  right  rich  girl !  He  1 
he!  "  and  the  old  woman  grinned  at  Salpb,  and 
then  at  Mirandy,  and  then  at  the  rest,  until  Ralph 
shuddered.  Nothing  was  so  frightful  to  him  as  to 
be  fawned  on  and  grinned  at  by  this  old  ogre, 
whose  few  lonesome,  blackish  teeth  seemed  ready 
to  devour  him.  "  He  didn't  stay  poar,  you  bet  a 
hoss!  "  and  with  this  the  coal  was  deposited  on, 
the  pipe,  and  the  lips  began  to  crack  like  parch- 
ment as  each  puff  of  smoke  escaped.  "  He 
married  rich,  you  see,"  and  here  another  signifi- 
cant look  at  the  young  master,  and  another  fond 
look  at  Mirandy,  as  she  puffed  away  reflectively. 
"  His  wife  had  no  book-larnin'.  She  'd  been, 
through  the  spellin'-hook  wunst,  and  had  got  as 
far  as  *  asperity  '  on  it  a  second  time.  But  she 
couldn't  read  a  word  when  she  was  married,  and 
never  could.  She  warn't  overly  smart.  She 
hadn't,  hardly  got  the  sense  the  law  allows.  But 
schools  was  skase  in  them  air  days,  and,  besides, 
book-larnin'  don't  do  no  good  to  a  woman.  Makes 
her  stuck  up.  I  never  knowed  but  one  gal  in  my 
life  as  had  ciphered  into  fractions,  and  she  was  so 
dog-on  stuck  up  that  she  turned  up  her  nose  one 
night  at  a  apple-peelin'  bekase  I  tuck  a  sheet  off 
the  bed  to  splice  out  the  table-cloth,  which  was 
ruther  short.  And  the  sheet  was  mos'  clean,  too. 
Had-n  been  slept  on  more'n  wunst  or  twicet.  But 
I  was  goin'  fer  to  say  that  when  Squire  Hawkins 
married  Virginny  Gray  he  got  a  heap  o'  money, 
or,  what's  the  same  thing  mostly,  a  heap  o'  good 
land.  And  that's  better'n  book-larmn',  says  I. 
Ef  a  girl  has  gone  through  all  eddication,  and  got 
to  the.  rule  of  three  itself,  that  would-n  buy  a 
feather-bed.  Squire  Hawkins  jest  put  eddication 
agin  the  gal's  farm,  and  traded  even,  an'  ef  ary 
one  of  'em  got  swindled,  I  never  heerd  no  com- 
plaints." 

And  here  she  looked  at  Ralph  in  triumph,  her 
hard  face  splintering  into  the  hideous  semblance 
of  a  smile.  And  Mirandy  cast  a  blushing,  gush- 
ing, all-imploring,  and  all-confiding  look  on  the 
young  master. 

«*  I  say,  ole  woman,"  broke  in  old  Jack,  "  I  say, 
wot  is  all  this  'ere  spoutin'  about  the  Square  fer  ?  " 
and  old  Jack,  having  bit  off  an  ounce  of  •*  pigtail," 
returned  the  plug  to  his  pocket. 

As  for  Ralph,  he  wanted  to  die.  He  had  a 
guilty  feeling  that  this  speech  of  the  old  lady's 
had  somehow  committed  him  beyond  recall  to 
Mirandy.  He  did  not  see  visions  of  brench-of- 
promise  suits.  But  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
an  avenging  big  brother. 
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«<  Hanner,  you  kin  come  along,  too,  ef  you're  a 
mind,  when  you  git  tlie  dishes  washed,"  said 
Mrs.  Means  to  the  bound  girl,  as  she  shut  and 
latched  the  back  door.  The  Means  family  had 
built  a  new  house  in  front  of  the  old  one,  as  a  sort 
of  advertisement  of  better  circumstances,  an  erup- 
tion of  shoddy  feeling ;  but  when  the  new  building 
was  completed,  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
occupy  it  for  anything  else  than  a  lumber-room,, 
and  so,  except  a  parlor  which  Mirandy  had  made 
an  effort  to  iurnish  a  little  (in  hope  of  the  blissful 
time  when  somebody  should  "setup"  with  her 
of  eitenings),  the  new  building  was  almost  unoc- 
cupied, and  the  family  went  m  and  out  of  the  back 
door,  which,  indeed,  was  the  front  door  also,  for, 
according  to  a  curious  custom,  the  ** front'5  of 
the  house  was  placed  toward  the  south,  though 
the  "big  road"  (Hoosier  for  highway]  ran  along 
the  north-west  side,  or,  rather,  past  the  north- 
west corner  of  it. 

When  the  old  woman  had  spoken  thus  to 
Hannah  and  had  latched  the  door,  she  muttered, 
"That  gal  don't  never  show  no  gratitude  fer 
favors;"  to  which  Bud  rejoined  that  he  didn  t 
think  she  had  no  great  sight  to  be  pertickler 
thankful  fer.  To  which  Mrs.  Means  made  no 
reply,  thinking  it  best,  perhaps,  not  to  wake  up 
her  dutiful  son  on  so  interesting  a  theme  as  her 
treatEient  of  Hannah.  Ralph  felt  glad  that  he 
was  this  evening  to  go  to- another  boarding  place. 
He  should  not  hear  the  rest  of  the  controversy. 

Ealph  walked  to  the  school-house  with  Bill. 
They  were  friends  again.  For  when  Hank  Banta's 
ducking  and  his  dogged  obstinacy  in  sitting  in  his 
wet  clothes  bad  brought  on  a  serious  fever,  Ealph 
had  called  together  the  big  boys,  and  had  said: 
*'  We  must  take  care  of  one  another,  boys.  Who 
will  volunteer  to  take  turns  sitting  up  with 
Henry?"  He  put  his  own  name  down,  and  all 
the  rest  followed. 

"William  Means  and  myself  will  sit  up  to- 
night/' said  Ralph.  And  poor  Bill  had  been 
from  that  moment  the  teacher's  friend.  He  was 
chosen  to  be  Ralph's  companion.  He  was  Puppy 
Means  no  longer  1  Hank  could  not  be  conquered 
by  kindness,  and  the  teacher  was  made  to  feel  the 
bitterness  of  his  resentment  long  after,  as  we 
shall  find.  But  Bill  Means  was  for  the  time 
entirely  placated,  and  he  and  Ralph  went  to 
spelling-school  together. 

Every  family  furnished  a  candle.  There  were 
yellow  dips  and  white  dips,  burning,  smoking, 
and  flaring.  There  was  laughing,  and  talking, 
and  giggling,  and  simpering,  and  ogling,  and 
flirting,  and  courting.  What  a  dress  party  is  to 
Fifth  Avenue,  a  spelling-school  is  to  Hoopole 
County.  It  is  an  occasion  which  is  metaphori- 
cally inscribed  with  this  legend,  "  Choose  your 
partners."  Spelling  is  only  a  blind  in  Hoopole 
County,  as  is  dancing  on  Fifth  Avenue.  But  as 
there  are  some  in  society  who  love  dancing  for  its 
own  sake,  so  in  Flat  Creek  district  there  were 
those  who  loved  spelling  for  its  own  sake,  and  who, 
smelling  the  battle  from  afar,  had  come  to  try 
their  skill  in  this  tournament",  hoping  to  freshen 
the  laurels  they  had  won  in  their  school-days. 

"I  low,"  said  Mr.  Means,  speaking  as  the 
principal  school  trustee,  "  I  'low  our  friend  the 
Square  is  jest  the  man  to  boss  this  'ere  consarn  to- 
night. Ef  nobody  objects,  I'll  appint  him.  Come, 
Square,  don't  be  bashful.  Walk  up  to  the  trough, 
fodder  or  no  fodder,  as  the  man  said  to  his 
donkey." 

There  was  a  general  giggle  at  this,  and  many 


of  the  young  swains  took  occasion  to  nudge  the 
girls  alongside  them,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  see  the  joke,  but  really  for  the 
pure  pleasure  of  nudging.  The  Greeks  figured 
Cupid  as  naked,  probably  because  he  wears  so 
many  disguises  that  they  could  not  select  a  cos- 
tume for  him. 

The  Squire  came  to  the  front.  Ralph  made  an 
inventory  of  the  agglomeration  which  bore  the 
name  of  Squire  Hawkins,  as  follows : 

1.  A  swallow-tail  coat  of  indefinite  age,  worn 
only  on  state  occasions  when  its  owner  was  called 
to   figure    in    his    public   capacity.     Either   the 
Squire  had  grown  too  large  or  the  coat  too  small. 

2.  A  pair  of  black  gloves,  the  most  phenomenal, 
abnormal,  and  unexpected  apparition  conceivable 
in  Flat  Creek  district,  where  the  preac-hers  wore 
no  coats  in  the  summer,  and  where  a  black  glove 
was  never  seen  except  on  the  hands  of  the  Squire. 

3.  A  wig  of  that  dirty,  waxy  color  so  common 
to  wigs.     This  one  showed  a  continual  inclination 
to  slip  off  the  owner's  smooth,  bald  pate,  and  the 
Squire  had  frequently  to  adjust  it.     As  his  hair 
had  been   red,  the  wig   did  not  accord  with  his 
face,  and  the  hair  ungrayed  was  sadly  discordant 
with  a  face  shriveled  by  age. 

4.  A  semicircular  row  of  whiskers  hedging  the 
edge  of  the  jaw  and  chin.     These  were  dyed  a 
frightful  dead  black,  such  as  no  natural  hair  or 
beard  ever  had.     At  the  roots  there  was  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  white,  giving  the  whiskers  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  stuck  on. 

5.  A  pair  of   spectacles   "with   tortoise-shell 
rim."     Want  to  slip  off. 

6.  A  glass  eye,  purchased  of  a  peddler,  and  dif- 
fering in  color  from  its  .natural  mate,  perpetually 
getting  out  of  focus  by  turning  in  or  out. 

7.  A  set  of  false  teeth,  badly  fitted,  and  given 
to  bobbing  up  and  down. 

8.  The  Squire  proper,  to  whom  these  patches 
were  loosely  attached. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  a  boy  wrote  home  to  his 
father  begging  him  to  come  out  West,  because 
"  mighty  mean  men  got  in  office  out  here."  But 
Ralph  concluded  that  some  Yankees  had  taught 
school  in  Hoopole  County  who  would  not.  have 
held  a  high  place  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  Massachusetts.  Hawkins  had  some  New  Eng- 
land idioms,  but  they  were  well  overlaid  by  a 
Western  pronunciation. 

"  La  lies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  shoving  up 
his  spectacles,  and  sucking  his  lips  over  his  white 
teeth  to  keep  them  in  place,  "  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, young  men  and  maidens,  raley  I  'm  obleeged 
to  Mr.  Means  fer  this  honor,"  and  the  Squire  took 
both  hands  and  turned  the  top  of  his  head  round 
several  inches.  Then  he  adjusted  his  spectacles. 
Whether  he  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Means  for  the 
honor  of  being  compared  to  a  donkey,  was  not 
clear.  "  I  feel  in  the  inmost  compartments  of  my 
animal  spirits  a  most  happifying  sense  of  the 
success  and  futility  of  my  endeavors  to  sarve  the 
people  of  flat  Creek  deestrick,  and  the  people  of 
Tomkins  township,  in  my  weak  way  and  manner." 
This  burst  of  eloquence  was  delivered  with  a  con- 
strained air  and  an  apparent  sense  of  a  danger 
that  he,  Squire  Hawkins,  might  fall  to  pieces  in 
his  weak  way  and  manner,  and  of  the  success  and 
futility  (especially  the  latter)  of  all  attempts  at 
reconstruction.  For  by  this  time  the  ghastly  pupil 
of  the  left  eye,  which  was  black,  was  looking 
away  round  to  the  left,  while  the  little  blue  one 
on  the  right  twinkled  cheerfully  toward  the  front. 
The  front  teeth  would  drop  down,  so  that  the 
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Squire's  mouth  was  kept  nearly  closed,  and  his 
words  whistled  through. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  be  grandiloquent, on  this 
interesting  occasion,"  twisting  his  scalp  round, 
"but  raley  I  must  forego  any  such  exertions.  It 
5s  spelling  you  want.  Spelling  is  thecorner-stone, 
the  grand,  underlying  subterfuge  of  a  good  eddi- 
cation.  I  put  the  spellin'-book  prepared  by  the 
great  Daniel  Webster  alongside  the  Bible.  I  do, 
raley.  I  think  I  may  put  it  ahead  of  the  Bible. 
For  if  it  wurnt  for  spellin'-books  and  sich  occa- 
sions as  these,  where  would  the  Bible  be?  I 
should  like  to  know.  The  man  who  got  up,  who 
compounded  this  little  work  of  inextricable  valocf, 
was  a  benufactor  to  the  whole  human  race  or 
any  other."  Here  the  spectacles  fell  off.  The 
Squire  replaced  them  in  some  confusion,  gave  the 
top  of  his  head  another  twist,  and  felt  of  his  glass 
eye,  while  poor  Shocky  stared  in  wonder,  and 
Betsy  Short  rolled  from  side  to  side  at  the  point 
of  death  from  the  effort  to  suppress  her  giggle. 
Mrs.  Means  and  the  other  old  ladies  looked  the 
applause  they  could  not  speak. 

"I  appint  Larkin  Lanhamand  Jeems  Buchanan 
fer  captings,"  said  the  Squire.  And  the  two 
young  men  thus  named  took  a  stick  and  tossed  it 
from  hand  to  hand  to  decide  which  should  have 
the  "first  chice."  One  tossed  the  stick  to  the 
other,  who  held  it  fast  just  where  he  happened  to 
catch  it.  Then  tbe  first  placed  his  hand  above  the 
second,  and  so  the  hands  were  alternately  changed 
to  the  top.  The  one  who  held  the  stick  last  with- 
out room  for  the  other  to  take  hold  had  gained 
the  lot.  This  was  tried  three  times.  As  Larkin 
held  the  stick  twice  out  of  three  times,  he  had  the 
choice.  He  hesitated  a  moment.  Everybody 
looked  toward  taliJim  Phillips.  But  Larkin  was 
fond  of  a  venture  on  unknown  seas,  and  so  he 
said,  "  I  take  the  master,"  while  a  buzz  of  sur- 
prise ran.  round  the  room,  and  the  captain  of  the 
other  side,  as  if  afraid  his  opponent  would  with- 
draw the  choice,  retorted  quickly,  and  with  a  little 
smack  of  exultation  and  defiance  in  his  voice: 
"And  /take  Jeems  Phillips." 

And  soon  all  present,  except  a  few  of  the  old 
folks,  found  themselves  ranged  in  opposing  hosts, 
the  poor  spellers  lagging  in,  with  what  grace  they 
could,  at  the  foot  of  the  two  divisions.  The 
Squire  opened  his  spelling-book  and  began  to  give 
out  the  words  to  the  two  captains,  who  stood  up 
and  ppelled  against  each  other.  It  was  not  long 
until  Larkin  spelled  "really"  with  one£,  and  had 
to  sit  down  in  confusion,  while  a  murmur  of  satis- 
faction ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  opposing 
forces.  His  own  side  bit  their  lips.  The  slender 
figure  of  the  young  teacher  took  the  place  of  the 
fallen  leader,  and  the  excitement  made  the  house 
very  quiet.  Ralph  dreaded  the  loss  of  influence 
he  would  suffer  if  he  should  be  easily  spelled  down. 
And  at  the  moment  of  rising  he  saw  in  the  darkest 
corner  the  figure  of  a  well-dressed  young  man 
sitting  in  the  shadow.  It  made  him  tremble.  Why 
should  his  evil  genius  haunt  him!  But  by  a 
strong  effort  he  turned  his  attention  away  from 
Dr.  Small,  and  listened  carefully  to  the  words 
which  the  Squire  did  not  pronounce  distinctly, 
spelling  them  with  extreme  deliberation.  This 
gave  him  nn  air  of  hesitation  which  disappointed 
those  on  his  own  side.  They  wanted  him  to  spell 
with  a  dashing  assurance.  But  he  did  not  begin 
a  word  until  he  had  mentally  felt  his  way  through 
it.  After  ten  minutes  of.  spelling  hard  words 
Jeems  Buchanan,  the  captain  on  the  other  side, 
spelled  "atrocious  "  with  an  $  instead  of  a  c,  and 


subsided,  his  first  choice,  Jeems  Phillips,  coming 
up  against  the  teacher.  This  brought  the  excite- 
ment to  fever-heat.  For  though  Ralph  was 
chosen  first,  it  was  entirely  on  trust,  and  most  of 
the  company  were  disappointed.  The  champion 
who  now  stood  up  against,  the  school-master  was 
a  famous  speller. 

Jim  Phillips  was  a  tall,  lank,  stoop-shouldered 
fellow,  who  had  never  distinguished  himself  in 
any  other  pursuit  than  spelling.  Except  ia  this 
one  art  of  spelling  he  was  of  no  account.  He 
could  not  catch  well  or  bat  well  in  ball.  He  could 
not  throw  well  enough  to  make  his  mark  in  that 
famous  Western  game  of  bull-pen.  "He  <fcid  not 
succeed  well  in  any  study  but  that  of  Webster's 
Elementary.  But  in  that  he  was  —  to  use  the 
usual  Flat  Creek  locution  —  in  that  he  was  "a 
hoss."  This  genius  for  spelling  is  in  some  people 
a  sixth  sense,  a  matter  of  intuition.  Some  spellers 
are  born  and  not  made,  and  their  facility  reminds 
one  of  the  mathematical  prodigies  that  crop  out 
every  now  and  then  to  bewilder  the  world.  Bud 
Means,  foreseeing  that  Ealph  would  be  pitted 
against  Jim  Phillips,  had  warned  his  friend  that 
Jim  could  "spell  like  thunderand  lightning,"  and 
that  it  "  took  a  powerful  smart  speller"  to  beat 
him,  for  he  knew  "  a  heap  of  spelling-book."  To 
have  "spelled  down  the  master  "  is  next  thing  to 
having  whipped  the  biggest  bully  in  Hoopole 
County,  and  Jim  had  "  spelled  down  "  the  last 
three  masters.  He  divided  the  Jiero-worship  of 
the  district  with  Bud  Means. 

For  half  an  hour  the  Squire  gave  out  hard 
words.  What  a  blessed  thing  our  crooked  orthog- 
raphy is  !  Without  it  there  could  be  no  spelling- 
schools.  As  Ralph  discovered  his  opponent's 
mettle  he  became  more  and  more  cautious.  He 
was  now  satisfied  that  Jim  would  eventually  beat 
him.  The  fellow  evidently  knew  more  about  the 
spelling-book  than  old  Noah  Webster  himself.  As 
he  stood  there,  with  his  dull  face  and  long  sharp 
nose,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  voice 
spelling  infallibly,  it  seemed  to  Hartsook  that  his 
superiority  must  lie  in  his  nose.  Ralph's  cau- 
tiousness answered  a  double  purpose:  it  enabled 
him  to  tread  surely,  and  it  was  mistaken  by  Jim 
for  weakness.  Phillips  was  now  confident  that 
he  could  carry  off  the  scalp  of  the  fourth  school- 
master before  the  evening  was  over.  He  spelled 
eagerly,  confidently,  brilliantly.  Stoop-shoul- 
dered as  he  was,  he  began  to  straighten  up.  In 
the  minds  of  all  the  company  the  odds  were  in 
hia  favor.  He  saw  this,  and  became* ambitious  to 
distinguish  himself  by  spelling  without  giving  the 
matter  any  thought. 

Ralph  always  believed  that  he  would  have  been 
speedily  defeated  by  Phillips  had  it  not  been  for 
two  thoughts  which  braced  him.  The  sinister 
shadow  of  young  Dr.  Small  sitting  in  the  dark 
corner  by  the  water-bucket  nerved  him.  A  vic- 
tory over  Phillips  was  a  defeat  to  one  who- wished 
only  ill  to  the  young  school-master.  The  other 
thought  that  kept  his  pluck  alive  was  the  recol- 
lection of  Bull.  He  approached  a  word  as  Bull 
approached  the  raccoon.  He  did  not  take  hold 
until  he  was  sure  of  his  game.  When  he  took  hold, 
it  was  with  a  quiet  assurance  of  success.  As 
Ralph  spelled  in  this  dogged  way  for  half  an 
hour  thjg  hardest  words  the  Squire  could  find,  the 
excitement  steadily  rose  in  all  parts  of  the  house, 
and  Ralph's  friends  even  ventured  to  whisper 
that  "may  be  Jim  had  cotched  his  match  after 
all!" 

But  Phillips  never  doubted  of  his  success. 
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"Theodolite,"  said  the  Squire. 

"T-h-e,  the,  o-d,  theod,  o,  ibeodo,  1-y-t-e,  the- 
odolite," spelled  the  champion. 

"Next,"  said  the  Squire,  nearly  losing  his  teeth. 
in  his  excitement, 

Ralph  spelled  the  word  slowly  and  correctly, 
and  the  conquered  champion  sat  down  in  confu- 
sion. The  excitement  was  so  great  for  some 
minutes  that  the  spelling-  was  suspended.  Every- 
body in  the  house  had  shown  sympathy  with,  one 
or  the  other  of  the  combatants,  except  the  silent 
shadow  in  the  corner,  Jt  had  not  moved  during 
the  contest,  and  did  not  show  any  interest  now  in 
the  resftlt. 

**  Gewhilliky  crickets !  Thunder  and  lightning ! 
Licked' him  all  to  smash!  "  said  Bud,  nibbing  his 
hands  on  Ms  knee's.  "That  beats  my  time  all 
koller ! " 

And  Betsy  Short  giggled  until  her  tuck-comb 
fell  out,  though  she  was  on  the  defeated  side. 

Sho-cky  got  np  and  danced  with  pleasure. 

But  one  suffocating  look  from  the  aqueous  eyes 
of  Mirandy  destroyed  the  last  spark  of  Ralph's 
pleasure  in  his  triumph,  and  sent  that  awful 
below-zero  feeling  all  through  him. 

"  He's  powerful  smart,  is  the  master,"  said  old 
Jack  to  Mr.  Pete  Jones.  '•  He'll  beat  the  whole 
kit  and  tuck  of  'em  afore  he's  through.  I-know'd 
lie  was  smart.  -That's  the  reason  I  tuck  him," 
proceeded  Mr.  Means. 

*' Yaas,  but  he-don't  lick  enough.  Kofi  nigh," 
answered  Pete  Jones.  "No  lickin',  no  laming 
says  I." 

It  was  now  not  so  hard.  The  otb,er  spellers  on 
the  opposite  side  went  down  quickly  under  the 
Iiard  words  which  the  Squire  gave  out  The  mas- 
ter had  mowed  down  all  but  a  few,  his  opponents 
had  given  up  the  battle,  and  all  had  lost  their 
keen  interest  in  a  contest  to  which  there  could  be 
but  one  conclusion,  for  there  were  only  the  poor 
spellers  left.  But  Ralph  Hartsook  ran  against  a 
afcump  where  he  was  least  expecting  It  It  was 
the  Squire's  custom,  when  one  of  the  smaller 
scholars  or  poorer  spellers  rose  to  spell  against 
the  master,  to  give  out  eight  or  ten  easy  words 
that  they  might  hare  some  breathing  spell  before 
being  slaughtered,  and  then  to  give  a  poser  or  two 
which  soon  settled  them.  He  let  them  run  a  little, 
as  a  cat  does  a  doomed  mouse.  There  was  now 
but  one  person  left  on  the  opposite  side,  and  as  she 
rose  in  her  blue  calico  dress,  Ralph  recognized 
Hannah,  thejbound  girl  at  old  Jack  Means's.  She 
had  not  attended  school  in  the  district,  and  had 
never  spelled  in  spelling-school  before,  and  was 
chosen  last  as  an  uncertain  quantity.  The  Squire 
began  with,  easy  words  of  two  syllables,  from  that 
page  of  Webster,  so  well  known  to  all  who  ever 
thumbed  it,  as  "Baker,"  from  the  word  that 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  page.  She  spelled  these 
words  in  an  absent  and  uninterested  manner.  As 
everybody  knew  that  she  would  have  to  go  down 
as  soon  ns  this  preliminary  skirmishing  was  over, 
everybody  began  to  get  ready  to  go  home,  and 
already  there  was  the  buzz  of  preparation.  Young 
men  were  timidly  asking  girls  if  "they  could  see 
them  safe  home,"  which  is  the  approved  formula, 
and  were  trembling  in  mortal  fear  of  "  the  mit- 
ten." Presently  the  Squire,  thinking  it  time  to 
close  the  contest,  pulled  his  scalp  forward,  ad- 
justed his  glass  eye,  which  had  been  examining 
Ms  nose  long  enough,  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book  to  the  great  words  at  the  place  known 
to  spellers  as  "Incomprehensibility,"  and  began 


to  give  out  those  "words  of  eight  syllables-  with 
the  accent  on  the  sixth."  U&tles'S  scholars  now 
turned  round,  and  ceased  to  whisper,  in  order  to 
be  in  at  the  master's  final  triumph.  But  to  their 
snrprise,  "  ole  Miss  Meanses'  white  nigger,"  as 
some  of  them  called  her,  in  allusion  to  her  slavish 
life,  spelled  these  great  word*  with  as  perfect  ease 
as  the  master.  Still,  not  doubting-  the  result,  the 
Squire  turned  from,  place  to  place  and  selected  all 
the  hard  words  he  could  find.  The  school  became 
utterly  quiet,  the  excitement  was  too  great  for  the 
ordinary  buzz.  Would  *lMeanses'  Banner '"  beat 
the  master?  Beat  the  master  that  had  laid  out 
Jim  Phillips?  Everybody's  sympathy  was  now 
turned  to  Hannah.  Ralph  noticed  that  even 
Shocky  had  deserted  him,  and  that  his  lace  grew 
brilliant  every  time  that  Hannah  spelled  a  word. 
In  fact,  Ralph  deserted  himself.  As  he  saw  the 
fine,  timid  face  of  the  girl  so  long  oppressed  flush 
and  shine  with  interest,  as  he  looked  at  the  rath'er 
low  but  broad  and  intelligent  brow  and  the  fresh, 
white  complexion*  and  saw  the  rich,  womanly 
nuture  coming  to  the  surface  under  the  influence 
of  applause  and  sympathy,  he  did  not  want  to 
beat.  If  he  had  not  felt  that  a  victory  given 
would  insult  her,  he  would  have  missed  inten- 
tionally. The  bull-dog,  the  stern,  relentless  set- 
ting of  the  will,  had  gone,  he  knew  not  whither. 
And  there  came  in  its  place,  as  he  looked  in  that 
face,  a  something  which  he  did  notunderstand.  You 
did  not,  gentle  reader,  the  first  time  it  came  to 
you. 

The  Squire  was  puzzled.  He  had  given  out  all 
the  hard  words  in  the  book.  He  again  pulled 
the  top  of  his  head  forward.  Then  he  wiped  his 
spectacles  and  put  them  on.  Then  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  pocket  he  fished  up  a  list  of  words 
just  coming  into  use  ia  those  days  —  words  not 
in  the  spelling-book.  He  regarded  the  p«pcr 
attentively  with  his  blue  right  eye.  His  black 
left  eye  meanwhile  fixed  itself  in  such  a  stare  on 
Mirandy  Means  that  she  shuddered  and  hid  her 
eyes  in  her  red  silk  handkerchief. 

"  Daguerreotype,"  sniffled  the  Squire.  It  was 
Ralph's  turn. 

"D-a-u,  dau " 

"  Next." 

And  Hannah  spelled  it  right. 

Such  a  buzz  followed  that  Betsy  Short's  giggle 
could  not  be  heard,  but  Shocky  shouted,  "Harmer 
beat!  My  Hanner  spelled  down  the  master  1" 
And  Ralph  went  over  and  congratulated  her. 

And  Dr.  Small  sat  perfectly  still  in  the  corner. 

And  then  the  Squire  called  them  to  order,  and 
said :  "  As  our  friend  Hanner  Thomson  is  the  only 
one  left  on  her  side,  she  will  have  to  spell  against 
nearly  all  on  t'other  side.  I  shall,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  of  procrastinating  the  completion  of 
this  interesting  and  exacting  contest  until  to-mor- 
row evening.  I  hope  our  friend  Hanner  may  agaia 
carry  off  the  cypress  crown  of  glory.  There  ia 
nothing  better  for  us  than  healthful  and  kindly 
simulation." 

Dr.  Small,  who  knew  the  road  to  practice,  es- 
corted Mirandy,  and  Bud  went  home  with  some- 
body else.  The  others  of  the  Means  family 
hurried  on,  while  Hannah,  the  champion,  stayed 
behind  a  minute  to  speak  to  Shocky.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  Ralph  saw  that  Hannah  must  go  alone 
that,  he  suddenly  remembered  having  left  some- 
thing which  was  of  no  consequence,  and  resolved 
to  go  round  by  Mr.  Means's  and  get  it.  Another 
of  Cupid's  disguises. 


F   BRET  HAETE. 
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**  F.  BRET  HARTE. 

BEET  HAETE  has  written  some  pecu- 
liarly racy  and  artistic  sketches,  in  prose  and 
poetry,  of  the  turbulent  mining  classes  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  their  vicious  hangers-on,  wherein  he 
has,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  genius,  sought 
to  reveal  the  remnants  of  honor  in  manliness 
and  IOV-Q  in  womanliness,  despite  the  besrnirch- 
ings  of  vice. 

lie  was  born  at  Albany,  Few  York,  in  1839, 
and  his  ancestry  was,  in  p-art,  of  Dutch  descent. 
In  his  childhood  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  a 
scholar  of  ripe  culture  and  a  teacher  in  the 
Albany  Female  Seminary,  who  left  little  prop- 
erty for  his  family.  After  the  usual  common 
school  education,  and  when  only  seventeen,  he 
went  to  California  with.  Ms  widowed  mother. 
"He  walked  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mines  at 
Sonora,  and  there  opened  a-  school.  The  mines 
at  Sonora  probably  offered  as  little  encourage- 
ment, fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  to  an  opening 
school,  as  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  could 
have  done,  and  Mr.  Ilarte's  experiment  was 
brief,  and,  as  we  understand,  not  triumphal; 
though  it  helped  on  his  own  self-education,  by 
suggesting  the  use  of  mining-life  in  literature, 
and  possibly  furnishing  material  for  his  early 
sketch,  Mliss.  He  then  tried  mining;  and 
having  picked  up  the  readily  acquired  art  of 
printing,  he  became  a  compositor  in  a  news- 
paper office  at  Eureka,  where  it  is  said  (upon 
what  authority  we  do  not  know)  that  he  began 
life  as  an  author  by  '  setting-up '  various  essays 
and  contributing  them  to  the  journal  in  type. 
During  the  absence  of  the  editor  he  once  con- 
trol led  the  journal,  and  incurred  popular  wrath 
for  censuring  a  little  massacre  of  Indians  by  the 
leading  citizens  and  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  locality.  His  erring  sympathies  excited 
something  like  a  mob,  and  doubtless  involved 
the  editor  in  endless  apologies  and  explana- 
tions.'7 * 

After  some  experiences  of  active  life  as  the 
mounted  messenger  of  an  express  company,  and 
as  express  agent  in  several  mountain  towns, 
which  gave  the  young  observer  full  knowledge 
of  the  picturesque  features  of  mining  life,  Mr. 
Bret  ilarte  returned  to  San  Francisco  about 
1857.  He  accepted  the  position  of  compositor 
on  a  weekly  literary  journal,  -and  by  contrib- 
uting several  spirited  sketches  in  type -to  its 
pages  soon  earned  an  editorial  position  on  The 
Golden  Era,  His  pieces  at  this  time,  chiefly 
local  sketches,  include:  A  Boy's  Dog,  Side- 
walkings,  and  From  a  Balcony,  t  He  made 
many  contributions  to  the  daily  papers,  and 
held  positions  under  the  surveyor-general  and 
the  U.  S.  marshal.  J  His  marriage  soon  after 
put  an  end  to  his  wanderings,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  "an  unsuccessful  newspaper  enter- 
prise of  his  own — unsuccessful  commercially, 
though  The  Californian,  which  he  and  Mr.  Webb 
ma&aged,  was  lively  and  agreeable  literature, 
and  merits  remembrance  for  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Harte's  delightful  parodies,  The  Condensed 
Novels" 


*  Every  Saturday,  January  14, 1871. 

i  Scribuer's  Magazine,  June,  1873,  pp.  158-61, 

If  Drake's  Biographical  Dictionary. 


He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  U.  B, 
Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco  in  1864,  and  in 
his  six  years  of  service  found  leisure  to  write 
some  of  his  popular  poems,  such  as  John  Burns 
of  Gettysburg,  The  Pliocene  Skull,  The  Soci- 
ety upon  the  Stanislow,  How  are  you,  Sani- 
tary ?  etc.,  which  were  generally  printed  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  The  Overland  Monthly  was 
founded  in  July,  18C8,  with  Mr.  Harte  as  its 
editor;  and  the  rare  abilities  displayed  in  that 
position  soon  made  his  magazine  as  great  a 
favorite  on  th*e  Atlantic  as  on  th^  Pacific  coast. 


Francis  Bret  Harte. 

lie  contributed  to  its  columns  a  series  of  fresh, 
dramatic,  and  sympathetic  sketches  of  Califor- 
nian  life,  which  have  won  a  permanent  place 
in  literature.  The  first,  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,  a  story  of  how  a  baby  came  to  rule  the 
hearts  of  a  rough,  dissolute  gang  of  miners, 
appeared  in  the  August  number.  It  made  his 
reputation,  although  it  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  waste-basket  at  the  hands  of  the 
proof-reader, — a  prudish  and  indignant  woman. 
It  was  followed,  six  months  later,  by  The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat,  relating  how  a  party  of 
profligates  were  banished  from  camp  in  winter, 
and  how  they  perished  by  cold  and  hunger  to 
save  some  innocent  companions.  Then  came 
Higgles,  Tennessee's  Partner,  an  Idyl  of  Eed 
Gulch,  and  many  other  revelations  *f  the  epark 
of  the  divine  in  brutalized  humanity.  Some 
quaint  verses  printed  in  September,  1870,  as 
The  Heathen  Chinee,  and  now  known  as  Plain 
Language  from  Truthful  James,  a  masterly  satire 
against  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  Chinese  were 
shiftless  and  weak-minded  settlers,  were  won- 
derfully popular;  yet  they  had  been  reluctantly 
printed  by  their  author,  as  almost  too  frivolous 
for  preservation, 

Mr,  Harte  resigned  his  editorship  in  the 
spring  of  1871,  and  declined  the  professorship 
of  Recent  Literature  in  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, to  try  has  literary  fortunes  in  the  more 
cultured  East.  An  effort  was  made  in  Chicago 
to  found  a  magazine  under  his  charge,  and  when 
the  project  was  abandoned  he  accepted  a 
lucrative  call  to  Boston,  in  connection  with  the 
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Atlantic  Monthly.  Among  his  subsequent 
poems  and  sketches  vere  A  Greyport  Legend, 
A  Newport  Legend,  The  Princess,  Bob,  How 
Santa  Glaus  came  to  Simpson's  Bar,  etc.  In 
1873,  he  wrote  a  novelette  ior  ticribner*  s  Month- 
ly, entitled  An  Episode  of  F'iddletown. 

llr.  Harte  has  issued  seven  volumes  of  prose 
and  poetry.  The  Lost  Galleon,  with  some  fugi- 
tive verses,  appeared  in  San  Francisco,  about 
18C7;  Condensed  Hovels,  and  Other  Papers,  at 
New  York  in  1867,  and  a  revised  edition  at 
Boston  four  years  later ;  Luck  ofRo&ring  Gamp, 
and  Other  Sketches,  1870;  Poems,  1870;  East 
and  West  Poems,  1871 ;  Ked  Line  and  Diamond 
editions  of  Complete  Poetical  WorTcs,  1873 ;  Mrs. 
SJcagg^B  Husband^  and  Other  Sketches,  1873. 

In  the  main,  'these  books  contain  reprints 
of  the  California  writings  which  made  Bret 
Uarte's  reputation  by  their  intuitive  insight  into 
the  heart  of  our  common  humanity.  Besides 
Her  Letter,  Truthful  James'  Answer,  and  Dick- 
ens in  Camp,  some  of  the  poems  in  dialect,  are 
peculiarly  fascinating,  as  Downs  Flat,  In  the 
Tunnel,  and  Alkali  Station.  Every  friend, 
however,  must  regret  the  insertion  of  such  an 
unworthy  parody  on  Mr.  Whittier's  Maud  Mul- 
ler  as  Mrs.  Judge  Jenkins.  The  Condensed 
NoreU  contain  pungent  caricatures  of  the  man- 
nerisms of  leading  novelists,  including  Chas. 
Reade,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Cooper,  Lever, 
Dumas,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Marr^att,  "Wilkie 
Collins,  Victor  Hugo,  Michelet,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  the  sketches  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German,  and  the  latter  translator, 
the  old  poet  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  pays  in  his 
preface  this  tribute  to  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  young  American  author :  * 

"Nevertheless  he  remains  what  he  is — the 
Californiaii  and  the  gold-digger.  But  the  gold 
for  which  he  has  dug,  and  which  he  found,  is  not 
the  gold  in  the  bed  of  rivers,  —  not  the  gold  in 
veins  of  mountains ;  it  is  the  gold  of  love,  of 
goodness,  of  fidelity,  of  humanity,  which  even  in 
rude  and  wild  hearts*  —  even  under  the  rubbish 
of  vices,  and  sins,  —  remains  forever  uneradi- 
cated  from  the  human  heart.  That  he  there 
searched  for  this  gold,  —  that  he  found  it  there 
and  triumphantly  exhibited  it  to  the  world,  —  that 
is  his  greatness  and  his  merit." 

^HER   LETTER  —  FROM   POEMS. 

I'm  sitting  alone  by  the  fire, 

Dressed  just  as  I  came  from  the  dance, 
In  a  robe  even  you  would  admire,  — 

It  cost  a  cool  thousand  in  France ; 
I'm  be-diamonded  out  of  all  reason, 

My  hair  is  done  up  in  a  cue  : 
In  short,  sir,  "the  belle  of  the  season." 

Is  wasting  an  hour  on  you. 

A  dozen  engagements  I've  broken:        l 

I  left  in  the  midst  of  a  set ; 
Likewise  a  proposal,  half  spoken, 

That  waits  —  on  the  stairs  —  for  me  yet. 
They  say  he'll  be  rich,  — when  he  grows  up, — 

And  then  he  adores  me  indeed. 
And  you,  sir,  are  turning  your  nose  up, 

Three  thousand  miles  off,  as  you  read. 

"And  how  do  I  like  my  position? " 
"  And  what  do  I  think  of  New  York?" 
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"And  now,  in  my  higher  ambition, 
With  whom  do  I  waltz,  flirt,  or  talk?  " 

"  And  isn't  it  nice  to  have  riches, 

And  diamonds,  and  silks,  and  all  that?  " 

"  And  are  n't  it  a  change  to  the  ditches 
Arid  tunnels  of  Poverty  Flat?  " 

Well,  yes,  —  if  you  saw  us  out  driving 

Each  day  in  the  park,  four-in-hand,  — 
If  you  saw  poor  dear  mamma  contriving 

To  look  supernaturally  grand,  — 
If  you  saw  papa's  pictures,  as  taken. 

By  Brady,  and  tinted  at  that,  — 
You'd  never  suspect  he  sold  bacon 

And  flour  at  Poverty  Flat. 

And  yet,  just  this  moment,  when  sitting 

In  the  glare  of  the  grand  chandelier,  — 
In  the  bustle  and  glitter  befitting 

The  " finest  soiree  of  the  year,"  — 
In  the  mists  of  a  gaze  de  Chamb^ry, 

And  the  hum  of  the  smallest  of  talk, — 
Somehow,  Joe,  I  thought  of  the  "Ferry," 

And  the  dance  that  we  had  on  "  The  Fork"  ; 

Of  Harrison's  barn,  with  its  muster 

Of  flags  festooned  over  the  wall; 
Of  the  candles  that  shed  their  soft  lustre 

And  tallow  on  head-dress  and  shawl; 
Of  the  steps  that  we  took  to  one  fiddle; 

Of  the  dress  of  my  queer  vi$~d-vi$  ; 
And  how  I  once  went  down  the  middle 

With  the  man  who  shot  Sandy  McGee; 

Of  the  moon  that  was  quietly  sleeping 

On  the  hill,  when  the  time  came  to  go: 
Of  the  few  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 

From  under  their  bedclothes  of  snow  ; 
Of  that  ride,  —  that  to  me  was  the  rarest ; 

Of —  the  something  you  said  at  the  gate. 
Ah,  Joe,  then  I  was  n't  an  heiress 

To  "the  best-paying  lead  in  the  State." 

Well,  well,  it 's  all  past;  yet  it  *s  funny 

To  think,  as  I  stood  in  the  glare 
Of  fashion  and  beauty  and  money 

That  I  should  be  thinking,  right  there, 
Of  some  one  who  breasted  high-water, 

And  swam  the  North  Fork,  and  all  that, 
Just  to  dance  with  old  Folinsbee's  daughter, 

The  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat. 

But  goodness  !  what  nonsense  I'm  writing  I 

(Mamma  says  my  taste  still  is  low,)      ' 
Instead  of  my  triumphs  reciting, 

1  'is*  spooning  on  Joseph,  — heigh-ho  I 
And  -I  'm  to  be  "  finished  "  by  travel,  — 

Whatever  3s  the  meaning  of  that,  — 
0,  why  did  papa  strike  pay  gravel 

In  drifting  on  Poverty  Flat? 

Good  night,  —  here 's  the  end  of  my  paper ; 

Good  night,  — if  the  longitude  please,  — 
For  may  be,  while  wasting  my  taper, 

Your  sun's  climbing  over  the  trees. 
But  know,  if  you  haven't  got  riches, 

And  are  poor,  dearest  Joe,  and  all  that, 
That  my  heart's  somewhere  there  in  the  ditches, 

And  you  've  struck  it,  —  on  Poverty  Flat. 

**  HIS  ANSWER  TO  "  IfER  LETTER/* 

Reported  by  Truthful  James. 
Being  nsked  by  an  intimate  party, 

Which  the  same  I  would  term  as  a  friend 

Which  his  health  it  were  vain  to  call  hearty, 

Since  the  mind  to  deceit  it  might  lend ; 
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For  his  arm  it  was  broken  quite  recent, 

And  has  something  gone  wrong  with,  his  lung—- 
Which is  why  it  is  proper  and  decent 
I  should  write  what  lie  runs  off  his  tongue : 

First,  he  says,  Miss,  he's  read  through  your  letter 

To  the  end,  —  and  the  end  came  too  soon; 
That  a  slight  illness  kept  him  your  debtor 

(Which  for  weeks  he  was  wild  as  a  loon) ; 
That  his  spirits  are  buoyant  as  yours  is  ; 

That  with  you,  Miss,  he  challenges  Fate 
(Which  the  language  that  invalid  uses 

At  times  it  were  vain  to  relate). 

And  he  says  that  the  mountains  are  fairer 

For  once  being  held  in  your  thought; 
That  each  rock  holds  a  wealth  that  is  rarer 

Than  ever  by  gokl-seeker  sought 
(Which  are  words  he  would  put  in  these  pages, 

By  a  party  not  given  to  guile; 
Which  the  same  not,  at  date,  paying  wages, 

Might  produce  in  the  sinful  a  smile). 

He  remembers  the  ball  at  the  Ferry, 

And  the  ride,  and  the  gate,  and  the  vow, 
And  the  rose  that  you  gave  him,  — that  very 

Same  rose  he  is  treasuring  now 
(Which  his  blanket  he's  kicked  on  his  trunk,  Miss, 

And  insists  on  his  legs  being  free; 
And  his  language  to  me  from  his  bunk,  Miss, 

Is  frequent  and  painful  and  free) ; 

He  hopes  you  are  wearing  no  willows, 

But  are  happy  and  gay  all  the  while ; 
That  he  knows  (which  this  dodging  of  pillows 

Imparts  but  small  ease  to  the  style, 
And  the  same  you  will  pardon), — he  knows,  Miss, 

That,  though  parted  by  many  a  mile, 
Yet  were  he  lying  under  the  snows,  Miss, 

They'd  melt  into  tears  at  your  smile. 

And  you'll  still  think  of  him  in  your  pleasures, 

In  your  brief  twilight  dreams  of  the  past  ; 
In  this  green  laurel-spray  that  he  treasures, 

It  was  plucked  where  your  parting  was  last; 
In  this  specimen,  —  but  a  small  trifle, — 

It  will  do  for  a  pin  for  your  shawl 
(Which  the  truth  not  to  wickedly  stifle 

Was  his  last  week's  "  clean  up," — and  his  all). 

He's  asleep,  which  the  same  might  seem  strange, 
Miss, 

Were  it  not  that  I  scorn  to  deny 
That  I  raised  his  last  dose,  for  a  change,  Miss, 

In  view  that  his  fever  was  high ; 
But  he  lies  there  quite  peaceful  and  pensive. 

And  now,  my  respects,  Miss,  to  you ; 
Which  my  language,  although  comprehensive, 

Might  seem  to  be  freedom,  —  it's  true. 

Which  I  have  a  small  favor  to  ask  ytm, 

As  concerns  a  bull-pup,  which  the  same, — 

If  the  duty  would  not  overtask  you,  — 

You  would  please  to  procure  for  me,  game  ; 

And  send  per  express  to  the  Flat,  Miss, 

Which  they  say  York  is  famed  for  the  breed, 

Which  though  words  of  deceit  may  be  that,  Miss, 
I'll  trust  to  your  taste,  Miss,  indeed. 

pt  &  —  Which  this  same  interfering 

Into  other  folks'  way  I  despise ; 
Yet  if  it  so  be  I  was  hearing 

That  it's  just  empty  pockets  as  lies 
Betwixt  you  and  Joseph,  it  follers, 

That,  having  no  family  claims, 
Here's  my  pile;  which  it's  six  hundred  dollars, 

As  is  yours,  with  respects, 

TRXJTHFTTL  JAMES, 
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***  PLAIN  LANGUAGE  FBOM  TRUTHFUL  JAMES. 

Table,  Mountain,  1870. 
Which  I  wish  to  remark,  — 

And  my  language  is  plain,—* 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name  ; 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply, 
But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  childlike, 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

It  was  August  the  third  ; 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies; 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise; 
Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 

Which  we  had  a  small  game, 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand  : 
It  was  Euchre.     The  same 

He  did  not  understand  ; 
But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table, 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve, 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye's  sleeve: 
Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  the  hands  "that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made 

Were  frightful  to  see,  —  '  , 

Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower, 

Which  the«same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye,' 

And  he  gazed  upon  me  ; 
And  he  rose  with  a  sigh", 

And  said,  "Can  this  be  T  ' 

We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,'*  — 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand, 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding, 

In  the  game  "  he  did  not  understand." 

In  his  sleeves,  which,  were  long, 

He  had  twenty-four  packs,  — 
Which  was  coming  it  strong, 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts  ; 
4jad  we  found  on  his  nails',  which  were  -taper, 

What  is  frequent  in  tapers,  —  that  's  wax. 

«Vhich  is  why  I  remark,  ••' 

And  my  language  is  plain,  >  <   • 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain,. 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar,  — 
Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 


BURNS  OF 

Have  you  heard  the  story  that  gbs'sjps  tell     „ 
Of  Burns  of  Gettysburg?  —  Ko  t     Ah,  well  : 
Brief  is  the  glory  that  hero  earns, 
Briefer  the  story  of  poor  John  Burns: 
He  was  the  fellow  who  won  renown,  — 
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The  only  man  who  did  n't  back  down 

When  the  rebels  rode  through  his  native  town: 

But  held  his  own  in  the  fight  next  day, 

"When  all  his  townsfolk  ran  away. 

That  was  in  July,  sixty-three, 

The  very  day  that  General  Lee, 

Flower  of  Southern  chivalry, 

Baffled  and  beaten,  backward  reeled 

From  a  stubborn  Meade  and  a  barren  field- 

I  might  tell  how,  hut  the  day  before, 

John  Burns  stood. at  his  cottage  door, 

Looking  down  the  village  street, 

Where,  in  the  shade  of  his  peaceful  vine, 

He  heard  the  low  of  his  gathered  kine, 

And  felt  their  breath  with  incense  sweet; 

Or  I  might  say,  when  the  sunset  burned 

The  old  farm  gable,  he  thought  it  turned 

The  milk  that  fell,  in  a  babbling  flood 

Into  the  milk-pail,  red  as  blocd! 

Or  how  he,  fancied  the  hum  of  bees 

Were  bullets  buzzing  among  the  trees. 

But  all  such  fnnciful  thoughts  as  these 

Were  strange  to  a  practical  man  like  Burns, 

Who  minded  only  his  own  concerns, 

Troubled  no  more  by  fancies  fine 

Than  one   of  his  calm-eyed,  long-tailed  kine,  — 

Quite  old-fashioned  and  matter-of-fact, 

Slow  to  argue,  but  quick  to  act. 

That  was  the  reason,  as  some  folk  say, 

He  fought  so  well  on  that  terrible  day. 

And  it  was  terrible.     On  the  right 
Kaged  for  hours  the  heady  fight. 
Thundered  the  battery's  double  bass, — 
Difficult  music  for  men  to  face ; 
While  on  the  left — where  now  the  graves 
Undulate  like  the  living  waves 
That  all  that  day  unceasing  swept 
Up  to  the  pits  the  rebels  kept  — 
Round  shot  ploughed  the  upland  glades, 
'Sown  with  bullets,  reaped  with  blades  ; 
Shattered  fences  here  and  there  * 
Tossed  their  splinters  in  the  air ; 
'  The  very  trees  were -stripped  and  bare; 
The  barns  that  once  held  yellow  -gram 
Were  heaped  with  harvests  of  the  slain; 
The  cattle  bellowed  on  the  plain, 
The  turkeys  screamed  with  might  and  main, 
And  brooding  barn-fowl  left  their  rest 
With  strange  shells  bursting  in  each  nest. 

Just  where  the  tide  of  battle  turns, 

Erect  and  lonely  stood  old  John  Burns. 

How  do  you  think  the  man  was  dressed? 

He  wore  an  ancient  long  buff  vest, 

Yellow  as  saffron,  —  but  his  best; 

And,  buttoned  over  his  manly  breast, 

Was  a  bright  blue  coat,  with  a  rolling  collar, 

And  large  gilt  buttons,  —  size  of  a  dollar,  — 

With  tails  that  the  country-folk  called  "swaller.'' 

He  wore  a  broad-brimmed,  bell-crowned  hat, 

White  as  the  locks  on  which  it  sat. 

Kever  had  such  a  sight  been  seen 

For  forty  years  on  the  village  green, 

Since  old  John  Burns  was  a  'country  beau, 

And  went  to  the  "  quilthigs  "  long  ago. 

Close  at  his  elbows  all  ±Kat  day, 

Veterans  of  the  Peninsula, 

Sunburnt  jand  bearded,  ,charg#d,away.; 

And  striplings,  downy  of  lip  and -chin, — 

Clerks  that  the  Home  Guard  mustered  in,  — 

Glanced,  as  they  passed,  at  the  hat  he  wore, 

Then  at  the  rifle  his  righ  til  and  bore-; 

And  hailed  him,  from  out  their  .youthful  lore^ 

With  scraps  -of  a  slangy  repertoire  ? 


"  How  are  you,  White  Hat !  "  "Put  her  through  I  * 
'•Your  head's  level,"  and  "Bully  for  you  !  " 
Called  him  "Daddy,"  —  begged  he'd  disclose 
The  name  of  the  tailor  who  made  his  clothes, 
And  what  was  the  value  he  set  on  those ; 
While  Burns,  unmindful  of  jeer  and  scoff, 
Stood  there  picking  the  rebels  off,  — 
With  his  long  brown  rifle,  and  bell-crown  hat, 
And  the  swallow-tails  they  were  laughing  at. 

"T  was  but  a  moment,  for  that  respect 
Which  clothes  all  courage  their  voices  checked, 
And  something  the  wildest  could  understand 
Spake  in  the  old  man's  strong  right  hand; 
And  his  corded  throat,  and  the  lurking  frown 
Of  his  eyebrows  under  his  old  bell-crown  ; 
Until,  as  they  gazed,  there  crept  an  awe 
Through  the  ranks  in  whispers,  and  some  men 

saw 

In  the  antique  vestments  and  long  white  hair, 
The  Past  of  the  Nation  in  battle  there  ; 
And  some  of  the  soldiers  since  declare 
That  the  gleam  of  his  old  white  hat  afar, 
Like  the  crested  plume  of  the  bravo  Navarre, 
That  day  was  their  oriflarame  of  war. 

So  raged  the  battle.     You  know  the  rest ; 
How  the  rebels,  beaten  and  backward  pressed, 
Broke  at  the  final  charge  and  ran.         * 
At  which  John  Bijrns  —  a  practical  man  — 
Shouldered  his  rifle,  unbent;  his  brows, 
And  then  went  back  to  his  bees  and  cows. 

That  is  the  story  of  old  John  Burns  : 

This  is  the  moral  the  reader  learns: 

In  fighting  the  battle,  the  question's  whether 

You'll  show  a  hat  that's  white,  or  a  feather  I 

**  JL  GREYPORT  LEGEND  (1797.) FROM  EAST  AND  WEST 

POEMS. 

They  ran  through  the  streets  of  the  seaport  town ; 
They  peered  from  the  decks  of  the  ships  that  lay: 
The  cold  sea-fog  that  came  whitening  down 
Was  never  as  cold  or  white  ns  they. 

"  Ho,  Starbwck  and  Pinckney  and  Tenterden  ! 

Run  for  your  shallops,  gather  your  men, 
Scatter  your  boats  <on  the  lower  bay." 

Good  cause  for  fear!     In  the  thick  midday 
The  hulk  that  lay  by  the  rotting  pier, 
Filled  with  the  children  in  happy  play, 
Parted  its  moorings,  and  drifted  clear,  — 
Drifted  clear  beyond  the  reach  or  call, — 
Thirteen  children  they  were  in  all,  — 
All  adrift  in  the  lower  bay! 

Said  a  hard-faced  skipper,  •**  God  help  us  alll 
She  will  not  float  till  the  turning  tide  !  " 
Said  his  wife,  **  My  darling  will  hear  my  -call, 
Whether  in  sea  or  heaven  she  bide  !  " 

And  she  lifted  a  quavering  voice  and  high, 
Wild  and  strange  as  a  sea-bird's  cry, 

Till  they  shuddered  and  wondered  at  her  side. 

The  fog  drove  down  on  each  laboring  crew, 
Veiled  each  from  each  and  the  sky  and  shore : 
There  was  not  a  sound  but  the  breath  they  drew, 
And  the  lap  of  water  and  creak  of  oar; 
And  they  felt  the  breath  of  the  downs,  fresh 

blown 

O'er  leagues  of  clover  and  cold  gray  stone, 
But  not  from  the  lip-s  that  had  gone  before. 

They  come  no  more.     But  they  tell  the  tale, 
That,  when  fogs  are  thick  on  the  harbor  reef, 
The  mackerel  fishers  shorten  sail; 
For  the  signal  they  know  will  bring  relief* 
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For  the  voices  of  children,  still  at  play 
la  a  phantom  bulk  that  drifts  alway 

Through  channels  whose  waters  never  faiL 

It  is  but  a  foolish  shipman's  tale, 

A  theme  for  a  poet's  idle  page; 

But  still,  when  the  mists  of  doubt  prevail, 

And  we  lie  becalmed  by  the  shores  of  Age,  * 

We  hear  from  the  misty  troubled  shore 

The  voice  of  the  children  gone  b.efore, 

Drawing  the  soul  to  its  anchorage. 

*^  DICKENS  IS"  CAMP. 

Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 

The  river  sang  below  ; 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 

Their  minarets  of  snow. 

The  roaring  camp-fire,  with  rude  humor,  painted 

The  ruddy  tints  of  health 

On   haggard   face    and   form   that  drooped  and 
fainted 

In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth  ; 

Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant  treasure 

A  hoarded  volume  drew, 

And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of  .listless 
leisure 

To  hear  the  tale  anew ; 

And  then,  while  round  them  shadows   gathered 
faster,  .    . 

And  as  the  fire-light  fell, 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 

Had  writ  of  "  Little  Nell."      ' 

Perhaps  't  was  boyish  fancy,  — for  the  reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all, — 
But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall  ; 

The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows, 

Listened  in  every  spray, 

While  the  whole  camp,  with  "Nell"  on  English 
meadows, 

Wandered  and  lost  their  way. 

And  so  in  mountain  solitudes  —  o'ertaken 

As  by  some  spell  divine — 

Their  cares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles 
shaken 

From  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp,  and  wasted  all  its  fire : 
And  he  who  wrought  that  spell?  — 

Ah,  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire, 
Ye  have  one  tale  to 'tell! 

Lost  is  that  camp  I  but  let  its  fragrant,  story 
Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 

With  hop-vines'  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 
That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  wreaths  intwine,/ 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly, — 

This  spray  of  Western  pine ! 
JULY,  1870. 

**  TENNESSEE'S  PARTNER  —  FROM  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING 

CAMP. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ever  knew  Ms  real  name. 
Our  ignorance  of  it  certainly  never  gave  us  any 
social  inconvenience,  for  at  Sandy  Bar  in  1854 
most  men  were  christened  anew.  Sometimes 
these  appellatives  were  derived  from  some  distinc- 
tiveness  of  dress,  as  in  the  case  of  "Dungaree 
Jack "  ;  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  habit,  as 
shown  in  «*  Saleratus  Bill,"  so  called  from  an  un- 


due proportion  of  that  chemical  i'n  fiis  daily  bread! ; 
or  from  some  unlucky  slip,  as  exhibited  in  "  The 
Iron  Pirate,"  a  mild,  inoffensive  man,  who  earned 
that  baleful  title  by  his  unfortunate  mispronuncia- 
tion of  the  term  "iron  pyrites.'*  Perhaps  this  may 
have  been  the  beginning  of  a  rude  hemldrj*;  but 
I  am  constrained  to  think  that  it  was  because  a 
man's  real  name  in  that  day  rested  solely  upon 
his  own  unsupported  statement.  **  Call  yourself 
•Clifford,  do  you  ?  "  said  Boston,  addressing  a  timid 
new-comer  with  infinite  scorn;  "  heli  is  full  of 
such  Cliffords!  "  He  then  introduced  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  whose  name  happened  to  be  really 
Clifford,  as  "  Jay-bird  Charley,"  —  an  unhallowed 
inspiration  of  the  moment  that  clung  to  him  ever 
after.  * 

But  to  return  to  Tennessee's  Partner,  whom  we 
never  knew  by  any  other  than  this  relative  title; 
that  he  had  ever  existed  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct individuality  we  only  learned  later.  It 
seems  that  in  1858  he  left  Poker  Flat  to  go  to  San 
Francisco,  ostensibly  to  procure  a  wife.  He  never 
got  any  farther  than  Stockton.  At  that  place  he 
was  attracted  by  a  young  person  who  waited  upon 
the  table  at  the  hotel  where  he  took  his  meals.  One 
morning  he  said  something  to  hor  which  caused 
her  to  smile  not  unkindly,  to  somewhat  coquettishly 
break  a  plate  of  toast  over  his  upturned,  serious, 
simple  face,  and  to  retreat  to  the  kitchen.  He 
followed  her,  and  emerged  a  few  moments  later, 
covered  with  more  toast  and  victory.  Tha/t  day 
week  they  were  married  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  returned  to  Poker  Flat.  I  am  aware  that 
something  more  might  be  made  of  this  episode, 
but  I  prefer  to  tell  it  as  it  was  current  at  Sandy 
Bar,  —  in  the  gulches  and  bar-rooms — where 
all  sentiment  was  modified  by  a  strong  sense  of 
humor. 

Of  their  married  felicity  but  little  is  known, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  Tennessee,  then  living 
with  his  partner,  one  day  took  occasion  to  say 
something  to  the  bride  on  his  own  account,  at 
which,  it  is  said,  she  smiled  not  unkindly  and 
chastely  retreated,  —  this  time  as  far  as  Marys- 
viile,  where  Tennessee  followed  her,  and  where 
they  went  to  housekeeping  without  the  aid  of  a 
Justice  'of  the  Peace.  Tennessee's  Partner  took 
the  loss  of  his  wife  simply  and  seriously,  as  was 
his  fashion.  But  to  everybody's  surprise,  when 
Tennessee  one  day  returned  from  Marjsville, 
without  his  partner's  wife, — she  having  smiled 
and  retreated  with  somebody  else,  —  Tennessee's 
Partner  was  the  fir*st  man  to  shake  his  hand  and 
greet  him  with  affection.  The  boys  who  had 
gathered  in  the  cafion  to  see  the  shooting  were 
naturally  indignant.  Their  indignation  might 
have  found  vent  in  sarcasm  but  for  a  certain  look 
in  Tennessee's  Partner's  eye  that  indicated  a  lack 
of  humorous  appreciation.  In  fact,  be  was  a 
-  grave  man,  with  a  steady  application  to  practical 
detail  which  was  unpleasant  in.  a  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  a  popular  feeling  against  Tennessee 
Jiad  grown  up  on  the  Bar.  He  was  known  to  be 
a  gambler;  he  was  suspected  to  be  a  thief.  In 
these  suspicions  Tennessee's  Partner  was  equally 
compromised ;  his  continued  intimacy  with  Ten- 
nessee after  the  affair  above  quoted  could  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  copartnership 
of  crime.  At  last  Tennessee's  guilt  became -fla- 
grant. *  One  day  he  overtook  a  stranger  on  his 
way  to  Red  Dog.  The  stranger  afterward  related 
that  Tennessee  beguiled  the  time  with  interesting 
anecdote  and  reminiscence,  but.  illogically  conclu- 
ded the  interview  in  the  following  words :  4<  And 
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now,  yotmg  man,  I  '11  trouble  you  for  your  knife, 
your  pistols,  and  your  money.  You  see  your 
weppings  might  get  you  into  trouble  at  Red  Dog, 
and  your  money 's  a  temptation  to  the  evilly  dis- 
posed. I  think  you  said  yo*ur  address  was  San 
Francisco.  I  shall  endeavor  to  call."  It  may  be 
stated  here  that  Tennessee  had  a.  fine  flow  of 
humor,  which  no  business  preoccupation  could 
wholly  subdue. 

This  exploit  was  his  last.  Red  Dog  and  Sandy 
Bar  made  common,  cause  against  the  highway- 
man- Tennessee  was  hunted  in  very  much  the 
game  fashion  as  his  prototype,  the  grizzly.  As 
the  toils  closed  around  him,  he  made  a  desperate 
dash  through  the  Bar,  emptying  his  revolver  at 
the  «*owd  before  the  Arcade  Saloon,  and  so  on 
up  Grizzly  Cafion ;  but  at  its  farther  extremity 
he  was  stopped  by  a  small  man  on  a  gray  horse. 
The  men  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  silence. 
Both  were  fearless ;  both  sell-possessed  and  inde- 
pendent; and  both  types  of  a  civilization  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been  called 
heroic,  but,  in  the  nineteenth  simply  "reckless." 
"What  have  you  got  there? — I  call,"  said  Ten- 
nessee, quietly.  "  Two  bowers  and  an  ace,"  said 
the  stranger,  as  quietly,  showing  two  revolvers 
and  a  bowie-knife.  "  That  takes  me,"  returned 
Tennessee;  and  with  this  gambler's  epigram,  he 
threw  away  his  useless  pistol,  and  rode  back 
with  his  captor, 

It  was  a  warm  night.  The  cool  breeze  which 
usually  sprang  up  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
behind  the  cAa/>omfc/-crested  mountain  was  that 
evening  withheld  from  Sandy  Bar.  The  little 
caiion  was  stilling  with  heated  resinous  odors, 
and  the  decaying  drift-wood  on  the  Bar  sent  forth 
faint,  sickening  exhalations.  The  feverishness 
of  day  and  its  fierce  passions  still  filled  the  camp. 
Lights  moved  restlessly  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  striking  no  answering  reflection  from  its 
taway  current.  Against  the  blackness  of  the 
pines  the  windows  of  the  old  loft  above  the  ex- 
press-office stood  out  staringly  bright;  and 
through  their  curtainless  panes  the  loungers  be- 
low could  see  the  forms  of  those  who  were  even 
then  deciding  the  fate  of  Tennessee.  And  above 
all  this,  etched  on  the  dark  firmament,  rose  the 
Sierra,  remote  and  passionless,  crowned  with  re- 
moter passionless  stars. 

The  trial  of  Tennessee  was  conducted  as  fairly 
as  was  consistent  with  a  judge  and  jury  who  felt 
themselves  to  some  extent  obliged  to  justify,  in 
their  verdict,  the  previous  irregularities  of  arrest 
and  indictment.  The  law  of  Sandy  Bar  was  im- 
placable, but  not  vengeful.  The  excitement  and 
personal  feeling  of  the  chase  were  over;  with 
Tennessee  safe  in  their  hands  they  were  ready  to 
listen  patiently  to  any  defence,  which  they  were 
already  satisfied  was  insufficient.  There  being 
no  doubt  in  their  own  minds,  they  were  willing 
to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  any  that  might 
exist.  Secure  in  the  hypothesis  that  he  ought  to 
be  hanged,  on  general  principles,  they  indulged 
him.with  more  latitude  of  defence  than  his  reck- 
less hardihood  seemed  to  ask.  The  judge  ap- 
peared to  be  more  anxious  than  the  prisoner,  who, 
otherwise  unconcerned,  evidently  took  a  grim 
pleasure  in  the  responsibility  he  had  created. 
"I -don't  take  any  hand  in  this  yer  game,"  had 
been  his  invariable,  but  good  humored  reply  to 
all  questions.  The  Judge  —  who  was  also  his 
captor  —  for  a  moment  vaguely  regretted  that  he 
had  not  shot  him  "on  sight,"  that  ruorning,  but 
presently  dismissed  this  human  weakness  as  un- 


worthy of  the  judicial  mind.  Nevertheless,  when, 
there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  it  was  said  that 
Tennessee's  Partner  was  there  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  he  was  admitted  at  once  without  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  younger  members  of  the  jury, 
to  whom  the  proceedings  were  becoming  irksomely 
thoughtful,  hailed  him  as  a  relief. 

For  he  was  not,  certainly,  an  imposing  figure. 
Short  and  stout,  with  a  square  face,  sunburned 
iirto  a  preternatural  redness,  clad  in  a  loose  duck 
"jumper,"  and  trousers  streaked  and  splashed 
•with  red  soil,  his  aspect  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  been  quaint,  and  was  now  even  ridicu- 
lous. As  he  stooped  to  deposit  at  his  feet  a  heavy 
carpet-bag  he  was  carrying,  it  became  obvious, 
from  partially  developed  legends  and  inscriptions, 
that  the  material  with  which  his  trousers  had  been 
patched  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  less 
ambitious  covering.  Yet  he  advanced  with  great 
gravity,  and  after  having  shaken  the  hand  of 
each  person  in  the  room  with  labored  cordiality, 
he  wiped  his  serious,  perplexed  face  on  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief,  a  shade  lighter  than  his 
complexion,  laid  his  powerful  hand  upon  the 
table  to  steady  himself,  and  thus  addressed  the 
Judge : — 

"  I  was  passin'  by/'  he  began,  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy, "  and  I  thought  I  'u  ju.«t  step  in  and  see  how 
things  was  gittin*  on  with  Tennessee  thar,  — my 
pardner*  It 's  a  hot  night.  I  disremember  any 
sich  weather  before  on  the  Bar." 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  nobody  volunteering 
any  other  meteorological  recollection,  he  again  had 
recourse  to  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  for  .some 
moments  mopped  his  faee  diligently. 

»4  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
,  prisoner  ? "  said  the  Judge,  finally. 

"That's  it,"  said  Tennessee's  Partner,  in  a 
tone  of  relief,  "I  come  yar  as  Tennessee's 
Pardner, — knowing  him  nigh  on  four  years,  off 
and  on,  wet  and  dry,  in  luck  and  out  o'  luck.  His 
ways  ain't  allers  my  ways,  but  thar  ain't  any 
p'ints  in  that  young  man,  thar  ain't  any  liveli- 
ness as  he  Js  been  up  to,  as  I  don't  know.  And 
you  sez  to  me,  sez  you,  —  confidential-like,  and 
between  man  and  man,  — sez  you,  *  Do  you  know 
anything  in  his  behalf?*  and  I  sez  to  you,  sez  I, 
—  confidential-like,  as  between  man  and  man,  — • 
*  What  should  a  man  know  of  his  pardner  ?  " 

"Is  this  all  you  have  to  say?"  asked  the  Judge, 
impatiently,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  a  dangerous 
sympathy  of  humor  was  beginning  to  humanize 
the  Court. 

"That's  so,"  continued  Tennessee's  Partner. 
"It  ain't  for  me  to  say  anything  agin'  him.  And 
now,  what's  the  case?  Here's  Tennessee  wants 
money,  wants  it  bad,  and  doesn't  like  to  .ask  it 
of  his  old  pardner.  "Well,  what  does  Tennessee 
do?  He  lays  for  a  stranger,  and  he  fetches  that 
stranger.  And  you  lays  for  him,  and  you  fetches 
him;  and  the  honors  is  easy.  And  I  put  it  to 
you,  bein'  a  far-minded  man,  and  to  you,  gentle- 
men, all  as  far-minded  men,  ef  this  is  n't  so  ?  " 

"Prisoner,"  said  the  Judge,  interrupting, 
"have  you  any  question  to  ask  this  man?" 

"No!  no!"  continued  Tennessee's  Partner, 
hastily.  "I  play  this  ycr  hand  alone.  To  come 
down  to  the  bed-rock,  it's  just  this:  Tennessee, 
thar,  has  played  it  pretty  rough  and  expensive- 
like  on  a  stranger,  and  on  this  yer  camp.  And 
now,  what's  the  fair  thing?  Some  would  say 
more;  some  would  say  less.  Here's  seventeen 
hundred  dollars  in  coarse  gold  and  a  watch, — 
it's  about  all  my  pile,  —  and  call  it  square!0 
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And  before  a  hand  could  be  raised  to  prevent  him, 
lie  had  emptied  the  contents  of  his  carpet-bag 
upon  the  table. 

For  a  moment  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.  One 
or  two  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  several  hands 
groped  for  hidden  weapons,  and  a  suggestion  to 
"fhrow  him  from  the  window"  was  only  over- 
ridden by  a  gesture  from  the  Judge.  Tennessee 
laughed.  And  apparently  oblivious  of  the  ex- 
citement, Tennessee's  Partner  improved  the 
opportunity  to  mop  his  face  again  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

When  order  was  restored,  and  the  man  was 
made  to  understand,  by  the  use  of  forcible  figures 
and  rhetoric,  that  Tennessee's  offence  could  not 
be  condoned  by  money,  his  face  took  a  more  seri- 
ous and  sanguinary  hue,  and  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him  noticed  that  his  rough  hand 
trembled  slightly  on  the  table.  He  hesitated  a 
moment  as  he  slowly  returned  the.  gold  to  the 
carpet-bag,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  entirely  caught 
the  elevated  sense  of  justice  which  swayed  the 
tribunal,  and  was  perplexed  with  the  belief  that 
he  had  not  offered  enough.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  Judge,  and  saying,  "  This  yer  is  a  lone  hand, 
played  alone,  and  without  my  pardner,"  he 
bowed  to  the  jury  and  was  about  to  withdraw, 
when  the  Judge  called  him.  back.  **  If  you  have 
anvthing  to  say  to  Tennessee  you  had  better  say 
it  now."  For  the  first  time  that  evening  the  eyes 
of  the  prisoner  and  his  strange  advocate  met. 
Tennessee  smiled,  showed  his  white  teeth,  and, 
saying,  "Euchred,  old  man!'  held  out  his  hand. 
Tennessee's  Partner  took  it  in  his  own,  and  say- 
ing, "I  just  dropped  in  as  I  was  passin',  to  see 
how  things  was  gettin*  on,"  let  the  hand  passively 
fall,  and  adding  that  "it  was  a  warm,  night," 
again  mopped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
without  another  word  withdrew. 

The  two  men  never  again  met  each  other  alive. 
For  the  unparalleled  insult  of  a  bribe  offered  to 
Judge  Lynch  —  who,  whether  bigoted,  weak,  or 
narrow,  was  at  least  incorruptible  —  firmly  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  that  mythical  personage  any 
wavering  determination  of  Tennessee's  fate;  and 
at  the  break  of  day  he  was  marched,  closely 
guarded,  to  meet  it  at  the  top  of  Marley's  Hill. 

How  he  met  it,  how  cool  he  was,  how  he  refused 
to  say  anything,  how  perfect  were  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  committee,  were  all  duly  reported, 
with  the  addition  of  a  warning  moral  and  ex- 
ample to  all  future  evil-doers,  in  the  Red  Dog 
Clarion,  by  its  editor,  who  was  present,  and  to 
whose  vigorous  English  I  cheerfully  refer  the 
reader.  But  the  beauty  of  that  midsummer 
morning,  the  blessed  amity  of  earth  and  air  and 
sky,  the  awakened  life  of  the  free  woods  and 
hills,  the  joyous  renewal  and  promise  of  Nature, 
and,  above  all,  the  infinite  Serenity  that  thrilled 
through  each,  was  not  reported,  as  not  being  a 
part  of  the  social  lesson.  And  yet,  when  the 
weak  and  foolish  deed  was  done,  and  a  life,  with 
its  possibilities  and  responsibilities,  had  passeu. 
out  of  the  misshapen  thing  that  dangled  between 
earth  and  sky,  the  birds  sang,  the  flowers  bloomed, 
the  sun  shone,  as  cheerily  as  before;  and  possi- 
bly the  Red  Dog  Clarion  was  right. 

Tennessee's  Partner  was  not  in  the  group  that 
surrounded  the  ominous  tree.  But  as  they  turned 
to  disperse  attention  was  drawn  to  the  singular 
appearance  of  a  motionless  donkey-cart  halted  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  As  they  approached,  they 
at  once  recognized  the  venerable  ** Jenny"  and 
the  two-wheeled  cart  as  the  property  of  Tennes- 


see's Partner,  —  used  by  him.  in  carrying  dirt 
from  his  claim ;  and  a  few  paces  distant  the  owner 
of  the  equipage  himself,  sitting  under  a  buck- 
eye tree,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
glowing  face.  In  an'swer  to  an  inquiry,  he  said 
he  had  come  for  the  body  of  the  "diseased,"  "if 
it  was  all  the  same  to  the  committee."  He  did  njt 
wish  to  "hurry  anything";  he  could  "wait." 
He  was  not  working  that  day  ;  and  when  the 
gentlemen  were  done  with  the  "diseased,"  he 
would  take  him.  "Ef  thar  is  any  present,*"  he 
added,  in  his  simple,  serious  way ?  "as  would  care 
to  jine  in  the  fun'l,  they  kin  come."  Perhaps  it 
was  from  a  sense  of  humor,  which  I  have  already 
intimated  was  a  feature  of  Sandy  Bar,  — perhaps 
it  was  from  something  even  better  than  that ;  but 
two-thirds  of  the  loungers  accepted  the  invitation 
at  once. 

It  was  noon  when  the  body  of  Tennessee  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  partner.  As  the 
cart  drew  up  to  the  fatal  tree,  we  noticed  that  it 
contained  a  rough,  oblong  box, — apparently 
made  from  a  section  of  sluicing,  —  and  half  filled 
with  bark  and  the  tassels  of  pine.  The  cart  was 
further  decorated  with  slips  of  willow,  and  made 
fragrant  with  buck-eye  blossoms.  When  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  box,  Tennessee's 
Partner  drew  over  it  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas, 
and  gravely  mounting  the  narrow  seat  in  front, 
with  his  feet  upon  the  shafts,  urged  the  little 
donkey  forward.  The  equipage  moved  slowly  on. 
at  that  decorous  pace  which  was  habitual  with 
"Jenny"  even  under  less  solemn  circumstances. 
The  men  —  half  curiously,  half  jestingly,  but  all 
good  humoredly  —  strolled  along  beside  the  cart; 
some  in  advance,  some  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
homely  catafalque.  But,  whether  from  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  road  or  some  present  sense  of 
decorum,  as  the  cart  passed  on,  the  company  fell 
to  the  rear  in  couples,  keeping  step,  and  other- 
wise assuming  ,the  external  show  of  a  formal 
procession.  Jack  Folinsbee,  who  had  at  the  out- 
set played  a  funeral  march  in  dumb  show  upon 
an  imaginary  trombone,  desisted,  from  a  lack  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation,  —  not  having,  per- 
haps, your  true  humorist's  capacity  to  be  content 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  fun. 

The  way  led  through  Grizzly  Caaon,  —  by  this 
time  clothed  in  funeral  drapery  and  sbadows- 
The  redwoods  burying  their  moccasined  feet  in 
the  red  soil,. stood  in  Indian-file  along  the  track, 
trailing  an  uncouth  benediction  from  their  bend- 
ing boughs  upon  the  passing  bier.  A  hare,  sur- 
prised into  helpless  inactivity,  sat  upright  and 
pulsating  in  the  ferns  by  the  roadside,  as  the  cor- 
tege went  by.  Squirrels  hastened  to  gain  a  secure 
outlook  from  higher  bounds;  and  the  blue-jays, 
spreading  their  wings,  fluttered  before  them  like 
outriders,  until  the  outskirts  of  Sandy  Bar  were 
reached,  and  the  solitary  cabin  of  Tennessee's 
Partner. 

Viewed  under  more  favorable  circumstances*  it 
would  not  have  been  a  cheerful  place.  The  uu- 
picturesque  site,  the  mde  and  unlovely  outlines* 
the  unsavory  details,  which  distinguish  the  nest- 
building  of  the  California  miner,  were  all  here, 
with  the  dreariness  of  decay  superadded.  A  few 
paces  from  the  cabin  there  was  a  rough  enclosure, 
which,  in  the  brief  days  of  Tennessee's  Partner's 
matrimonial  felicity,  had  been  iteed  as  a  garden, 
but  was  now  overgrown,  with  fern.  As  we  ap- 
proached it  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  what 
we  had  taken  for  a  recent  attempt  at  cultivation 
was  thg  broken  soil  about  AIL  open  grave- 
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The  cart  was  halted  before  the  enclosure;  and 
rejecting  the  offers  of  assistance  with  the  same  air 
of  simple  self-reliance  he  had  displayed  through- 
out, Tennespee's  Partner  lifted  the  rough  coffin  on 
Ms  back,  and  deposited-  it,  "unaided,  within  the 
shallow  grave.  He  then  nailed  down  the  board 
vhich  served  as  a  lid  j  and  mounting  the  little 
Hiuund  of  earth  beside  it,  took  otF  his  hat,  and 
slowly  mopped  Ms  face  with  Ms  handkerchief. 
This  the  crowd  felt  was  a  preliminary  to  speech  ; 
antf  they  disposed  themselves  variously  on  stumps 
wad  boulders,  and  sat  expectant. 

"When  a  man,"  began  Tennessee's  Partner, 
slowly,  "has  been  running  free  all  day,  what's 
the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  ?  Why,  to  come 
home.  And  if  he  ain't  in  a  condition  to  go  home, 
what  can  his  best  friend  do?  Why,  bring  him 
home  !  And  here's  Tennessee  has  been  running 
free,  and  we  brings  him  home  from  his  wander- 
ing." He  paused^  and  picked  up  a  fragment  of 
quartz,  rubbed  it  thoughtfully  on  his  sleeve,  and 
went  on :  "  It  ain't  the  first  time  that  I  Jve  packed 
him  on  my  back,  as  you  see'd  me  now.  It  ain't 
the  first  time  that  I  brought  him  to  this  yer  cabin 
when  he  could  n't  help  himself;  it  ain't  the  first 
time  that  I  and  *  Jinny'  have  waited  for  hhn  on 
yon  hill,  and  picked  him  up,  and  so  fetched  him 
home,  when  he  could  n't  speak,  and  did  n't  know 
me.  And  now  that  it 's  the  last  time,  why — "  he 
paused,  and  rubbed  the  quartz  gently  on  his 
sleeve — "you  see  it's  port  of .  rough  on  his 
pardner.  And  now,  gentlemen,'*  he  added,  ab- 
ruptly, picking  up  his  long-handle  shovel,  "the 
fmrVs  over:  and  my  thanks,  and  Tennessee's 
thanks,  to  you  for  your  trouble." 

Beslsting  any  proffers  of  assistance,  he  began 
to  fill  in  the  grave,  turning  his  back  upon  the 
crowd,  that  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation, 
gradually  withdrew.  As  they  crossed  the  little 
ridge  that  hid  Sandy  Bar  from  view,  some,  look- 
ing back,  thought  they  could  see  Tennessee's 
Partner,  his  work  done,  sitting  upon  the  grave, 
his  shovel  between  his  knees,  and  his  face  buried 
in  his  red  bandanna  handkerchief.  But  it  was 
argued  by  others  that  you  couldn't  tell  his  face 
from  his  handkerchief  at  that  distance  ;  and  this 
point  remained  undecided. 

In  the  reaction  that  followed  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  that  day,  Tennessee's  Partner  was  not 
forgotten.  A  secret  investigation  had  cleared 
him  of  any  complicity  in  Tennessee's  guilt,  and 
left  only  a  suspicion  of  bis  general  sanity.  Sandy 
Bar  made  a  point  of  calling  on  him,  and  proffer- 
ing various  uncouth,  but  well -meant  kindnesses* 
But  from  that  day,  his  rude  health  and  great 
strength  seemed  visibly  to  decline ;  and  when  the 
rainy  season  fairly  set  in,  and  the  tiny  grass 
blades  were  beginning  to  peep  from  the  rocky 
mound  above  Tennessee's  grave,  he  took  to  his 
bed. 

One  night,  when  the  pines  beside  the  cabin 
were  swaying  in  the  storm,  and  trailing  their 
slender  fingers  over  the  roof,  and  the  roar  and 
rush  of  the  swollen  river  were  heard  below,  Ten- 
nessee's Partner  lifted  his  head  from  the  pillow, 
saying,  "It  is  time  to  go  for  Tennessee ;  1  must 
put  *  Jinny  '  in.  the  cart; *'  and  would  have  risen 
from,  his  bed,  but  for  the  restraint  of  his  attend- 
ant. Struggling,  he  still  pursued  his"  singular 
fancy;  "There,  now,  steady,  'Jinny/ — steady, 
old  girl  How  dark  it  is  1  Look  out  for  the  ruts, 
— and  look  out  for  him,  too,  old  gal,  Sometimes, 
you  know,  when  he  's  blind  drunk,  he  drops  down 
right  in  the  trail.  Keep  on  straight  up  to  the 


pine  on  the  top   of  the  hill.     Thar— I  told  you 
go  f  —  thar  he  is,  — coming  this  way,   too, —  all 
by  himself,  sober,  and  his  face  a-shining.     Ten- 
nessee!  Pardner!" 
And  so  they  met. 

**HOW    SANTA    GLAUS   CAME  TO  SIMPSON'S   BAB FROM 

MRS.   SKAGGS'S    HUSBAND. 

...  It  was  nearly  midnight,  when  the  festivi- 
ties were  interrupted.  "  Hush,"  said  Dick  Bullen, 
holding  up  his  hand.  It  was  the  querulous  voice 
of  Johnny  from  his  adjacent  closet :  "  0  dad  !  " 

The  Old  Man  rose  hurriedly  and  disappeared 
in  the  closet.  Presently  he  reappeared.  ''His 
rheumatiz  is  coming  on  agin  bad,"  he  explained, 
"  and  be  wants  rubbin'."  Ee  lifted  the  demijohn 
of  whiskey  from  the  table  and  shook  it.  It,  was 
empty.  Dick  Bullen  put  down  his  tin  cup  with 
an  embarrassed  laugh.  So  did  the  others.  The 
Old  Man  examined  their  contents  and  said  hope- 
fully, "  I  reckon  that's  enough  ;  he  don't  need 
much.  You  hold  on  all  o*  you  for  a  spell,  and  I'll 
be  back  ;  "  and  vanished  in  the  closet  with  an  old 
flannel  shirt  and  the  whiskey,  The  door  closed 
but  imperfectly,  and  the  following  dialogue  was 
distinctly  audible : — 

"Now,  sonny,  whar  does  she  ache  worst?  " 

"  Sometimes  over  yar  and  sometimes  under  yer  ; 
but  it's  most  powerful  from  yer  to  yer.  Bub  yer, 
dad." 

A  silence  seemed  to  indicate  a  brisk  rubbing. 
Then  Johnny 

*  Hevm'  a  good  time  out  yer,  dad  ?  ** 

*Yes,  sonny," 

To-morrer's  Chrismiss, — ain't  it  ?  " 
Yes,  sonny.     How  does  she  feel  now  ?  " 

'  Better.  Bub  a  little  furder  down.  Wot'a 
Chrismiss,  anyway  ?  Wot's  it  all  about?  " 

"  0,  it's  a  day." 

This  exhaustive  definition  was  apparently  satis- 
factory, for  there  was  a  silent  interval  of  rubbing. 
Presently  Johnny  again: 

"  Mar  sez  that  everywhere  else  but  yer  every- 
body gives  things  to  everybody  Chrismiss,  and 
then  she  just  waded  inter  you.  She  sez  thar's  a 
man  they  call  Sandy  Claws,  not  a  white  man,  you 
know,  but  a  kind  o'  Chinemin,  comes  down  the 
chirnbley  night  afore  Chrismiss  and  gives  things 
to  children,  —  boys  like  me.  Puts  'em  in  their 
butes!  Thet's  what  she  tried  to  play  upon  me. 
Easy  now,  pop,  whar  are  you  rubbin/  to,  —  thet's 
a  mile  from  the  place.  She  jest  made  that  up, 
didn't  she,  jest  to  aggrewate  me  and  you?  Don't 
rub  thar  .  .  .  Why,  dad!"  •  . 

In  the  great  quiet  tha^  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  house  the  sigh  of  the  near  pines  and 
the  drip  of  leaves  without  was  very  distinct. 
Johnny's  voice,  too,  was  lowered  as  he  went  on, 
*'  Don't  you  take  on  now,  fur  I'm  gettin,'  all  right 
fast.  Wot's  the  boys  doin'  out  thar  ?  " 

The  Old  Man  partly  opened  the  door  and  peered 
through.  His  guests  were  sitting  there  sociably 
enough,  and  there  were  a  few  silver  coins  and  a 
lean  buckskin  purse  on  the  table.  "  Bettin'  on 
suthin, — some  little  game  or 'nother.  They're 
all  right.,"  he  replied  to  Johnny,  and  recommenced 
his  rubbing. 

"  I'd  like  to  take  a  hand  and  win  some  money," 
said  Johnny,  reflectively,  after  a  pause. 

The  Old  Man  glibly  repeated  what  was  evi- 
dently a  familiar  formula,  that  if  Johnny  would 
wait  until  he  struck  it  rich  in  the  tunnel  he  'd 
have  lots  of  money,  etc.,  etc. 

*'  Yes/'   said  Johnny,  "  but  you  don't.    And 
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whether  you  strike  it  or  I  win  it,  it's  about  the 
sume.  It's  all  luck.  But  it's  mighty  cur'o's  about 
Chrismiss, — ain't  it  ?  Why  do  they  call  it  Chris- 
miss  ?" 

Perhaps  from  some  instinctive  deference  to  the 
overhearing  of  his  guests,  or  from  some  vague 
sense  of  incongruity,  the  Old  Man's  reply  was  so 
low  as  to  be  inaudible  beyond  the  room. 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny,  with  some  slight  abate- 
ment of  interest,  4«  I've  heerd  o'  him  before.  Thar, 
that  '11  do,  clad.  I  don't  ache  near  so  bad  as  I 
did.  Now  wrap  me  tight  in  this  yer  blanket.  So. 
Now,"  he  added  in  a  muffled  whisper,  "  sit  down 
yer  by  me  till  I  go  to  sleep."  ••  To  assure  himself 
of  obedience,  he  disengaged  one  hand  from  the 
blanket  and,  grasping  his  father's  sleeve,  again 
composed  himself  to  rest. 

For  some  moments.the  Old  Man  waited  patiently. 
Then  the  unwonted  stillness  of  the  house  excited 
his  curiosity,  and  without  moving  from  the  bed, 
he  cautiously  opened  the  door  with  his  disen- 
gaged hand,  and  looked  into  the  main  room.  To 
his  infinite  surprise  it  was  dark  and  deserted. 
But  even  then  a  smouldering  log  on  the  hearth 
broke,  and  by  the  upspringing  blaze  he  saw  the 
figure  of  Dick  Bullen  sitting  by  the  dying  embers. 
"  Hello ! " 

Pick  started,  rose,  and  came  somewhat  un- 
steadily toward  him. 

"  Whar's  the  boys  ?  "  said  the  Old  Man. 
"  done  up  the  caffon  on  a  little  pasectr.  TEey're 
coming  back  for  me  in  a  minit.  I'm  waitin* 
round  for  'em.  What  are  you  starin'  at,  Old 
Man?  "  he  added  with  a  forced  laugh  ;  "  do  you 
think  I'm  drunk  ?  " 

The  Old  Man  might  have  been  pardoned  the 
supposition,  for  Dick's  eyes  were  humid  and  his 
"  face  flushed.  He  loitered  and  lounged  back  to  the 
chimney,  yawned,  shook  himself,  buttoned  up  his 
coat,  and  laughed.  "  Liquor  ain't  so  plenty  as 
that,  Old  Man.  Now  don't  you  git  up,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  Old  Man  made  a  movement  to  re- 
lease his  sleeve  from  Johnny's  hand.  '*  Don't  you 
mind-  manners.  Sit  jest  wh&r  you  be  ;  I'm  goin7 
in  a  jiffy.  Thar,  that's  them  now." 

There  was  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  Dick  Bullen 
opened  it  quickly,  nodded  "Good  night"  to  his 
host  and  disappeared.  The  Old  Man  would  have 
followed  him  but  for  the  hand  that  still  uncon- 
sciously grasped  his  sleeve.  He  could  have  easily 
disengaged  it :  it  was  small,  weak,  and  emaciated. 
But  perhaps  because  it  was  small,  weak,  nnd 
emaciated,  he  changed  his  mind,  and,  drawing 
his  chair  closer  ;to  his  bed,  rested  his  head  upon 
it.  In  this  defenceless  attitude  the  potency  of 
his  earlier  potations  surprised  him.  The  room 
flickered  and  faded  before  his  eyes,  reappeared, 
faded  again,  went  out,  and  left  him — asleep. 

Meantime  Dick  Bullen,  closing  the  door,  con- 
fronted his  companions.  "  Are  you  ready  ?  "  said 
Staples.  "  Ready,"  said  Dick ;  "  what's  the 
time?"  "Past  twelve,"  was  the  reply;  "can 
you  make  it?  — it 's  nigh  on  fifty  miles,  the  round 
trip  hither  and  yon."  "I  reckon,"  returned 
Dick,  shortly.  "  Whar's  the  mare  ?  "  "  Bill  and 
Jack's  holdin'  her  at  the  crossin'."  "Let  Jem 
hold  on  a  minit  longer,"  said  Dick. 

He  turned  and  re-entered  the  house  softly.  By 
the  light  of  the  guttering  candle  and  dying  fire  he 
saw  that  the  door  of  the  little  room  was  open.  He 
stepped  towards  it  on  tiptoe  and  looked  in.  The 
Old  Man  had  fallen  back  in  his  chair,  snoring,  his 
helpless  feet  thrust  out  in  a  line  with  his  collapsed 
shoulders,  and  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.  Be- 


side him,  on  a  narrow  wooden  bedstead,  lay 
Johnny,  muffled  tightly  in  a  blanket  that  hid  all 
save  a  strip  of  forehead  and  a  few  curls  damp  with 
perspiration.  Dick  Bullen  made  a  step  forward, 
hesitated,  and  glanced  over  his  shoulder  into  the 
deserted  room.  Everything  was  quiet.  With  a 
sudden  resolution  he  parted  his  huge  mustaches 
with  both  hands  and  stooped  over  the  sleeping 
boy.  But  even  as  he  did  so  a  mischievous  blast, 
lying  in  wait,  swooped  down  the  chimney,  rekin- 
dled the  hearth,  and  lit  up  the  room  with  a  shame- 
less glow  from  which  Dick  fled  in  bashful  terror. 

His  companions  were  already  waiting  for  him    • 
at  the  crossing.     Two  of  them  were  struggling  in. 
the  darkness,  with  some  strange  misshapen  bulk, 
which  as  Dick  canie  nearer  took  the  semblance  of 
a  great  yellow  horse. 

It  was  the  mare,  She  was  not  a  pretty  picture. 
From  her  Roman  nose  to  her  rising  haunches, 
from  her  arched  spine  hidden  by  the  stiff  machillas* 
of  a  Mexican  saddle,  to  her  thick,  straight,  bony 
legs,  there  was  not  a  line  of  equine  grace.  In  her 
half  blind  but  wholly  vicious  white  eyes,  in  her 
protruding  under  lip,  in  her  monstrous  color,  there 
was  nothing  but  ugliness  and  vice. 

"  Now  then."  said.  Staples,  "  stand  cl'ar  of  her 
heels,  boys,  and  up  with  you.  Don't  miss  your 
first  holt  on  her  mane,  and  mind  ye  get  your  off 
stirrup  quick.  Ready  !  " 

There  was  a  leap,  a  scrambling  struggle,  a 
bound,  a  wild  retreat  of  the  crowd,  a  circle  of 
flying  hoofs,  two  springless  leaps  that  jarred  the 
earth,  a  rapid  play  and  jingle  of  spurs,  a  plunge, 
and  then  the  voice  of  Dick  somewhere  in  the  dark- 
ness, "All  right  I" 

"  Don't  take  the  lower  road  back  onless  you're 
bard  pushed  for  time!  Don't  hold  her  in  down 
hill!  We'll  be  at  the  ford  at  five.  GTlang! 
Hoopa !  Mula  !  GO !  " 

A  splash,  a  spark  struck  from  the  ledge  in  the 
road,  a  clatter  in  the  rocky  cut  beyond,  and  Dick 
was  gone. 
###### 

Sing,  0  Muse,  the  ride  of  Richard  Bullen  !  Sing, 
0  Muse  of  chivalrous  men  !  the  sacred  quests,  the 
doughty  deeds,  the  battery  of  low  churls,  the 
fearsome  ride  and  grewsome  perils  of  the  Flower 
of  Simpson's  Bar!  Alack!  she  is  dainty,  this 
Muse  !  She  will  have  none  of  this  bucking  brute 
nnd.  swaggering,  ragged  rider,  and  I  must  fain 
follow  him  in  prose,  afoot! 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  yet  he  had  only  gained 
Rattlesnake  Hill.  For  in  that  time  Jovita  had  re- 
hearsed to  him  all  her  imperfections  and  practiced 
all  her  vices.  Thrice  had  she  stumbled.  Twice 
had  she  thrown  up  her  Roman  nose  in  a"  straight 
line  with  the  reins,  and,  resisting  bit  and  spur, 
struck  out,  madly  across  country.  Twice  had  she 
reared,  and, 'rearing,  fallen  backward;  and  twice 
had  the  agile  Dick,  unharmed,  regained  his  seat 
before  she  found  her  vicious  legs  again.  And  a 
mile  beyond  them,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill,  was 
Rattlesnake  Creek.  Dick  knew  that  here  was  the 
crucial  test  of  his  ability  to  perform  his  enterprise, 
set  his  teeth  grimly,  put  his  knees  well  into  her 
flanks,  and  changed  his  defensive  tactics  to  brisk 
aggression.  'Bullied  and  maddened,  Jovita  began 
the  descent  of  the  hill.  Here  the  artful  Richard 
pretended  to  hold  her  in  with  ostentatious  objur- 
gation and  well-feigned  cries  of  alarm.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  Jovita  instantly  ran  away. 
Nor  need  I  state  the  time  made  in  the  descent ;  it 
is  written  in  the  chronicles  of  Simpson's  Bar. 
Enough  that  in  another  moment,  as  it  seemed  to 
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Dick,  she  was  splashing  on  the  overflowed  "banks 
of  Rattlesnake  Creek.  As  Dick  expected,  the  mo- 
mentum she  had  acquired  carried  her  beyond  the 
point  of  balking,  and,  holding  her  well  together 
for  a  mighty  leap,  they  dashed  into  the  middle  of 
the  swiftly  flowing  current.  A  few  moments  of 
kicking,  wading,  and  swimming,  and  Dick  drew  a 
long  breath  on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  road  from  Rattlesnake  Creek  to  Bed  Moun- 
tain was  tolerably  level.  Either  the  plunge  in 
Rattlesnake  Creek  had  dampened  her  baleful  fire, 
or  the  art  which  led  to  it  had  shown  her  the  supe- 
rior wickedness  of  her  rider,  for  Jovita  no  longer 
wasted  her  surplus  energy  in  wanton  conceits. 
Once  she  bucked,  but  it  was  from  force  of  habit ; 
once  she  shied,  but  it  was  from  a  new  freshly 
painted  meeting-house  at  the  crossing  of  the  county 
road.  Hollows,  ditches,  gravelly  deposits,  patches 
of  freshly  springing  grasses,  flew  from  beneath  her 
rattling  hoofs.  She  began  to  smell  unpleasantly, 
once  or  twice  she  coughed  slightly,  but  there  was 
no  abatement  of  her  strength  or  speed.  By  two 
o'clock  he  had  passed  Red  Mountain  and  begun 
the  descent  to  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  the 
driver  of  the  fast  Pioneer  coach  was  overtaken  and 
passed  by  a  ^man  on  a  Pinto  boss,"  —  an  avent 
sufficiently  notable  for  remark.  At  half-past  two 
Dick  rose  in  his  stirrups  with  a  great  shout. 
Stars  were  glittering  through  the  rifted  clouds,  and 
beyond  him,  out  of  the  plain,  rose  two  spires,  a 
flagstaff,  and,  a  straggling  Hue  of  black  objects. 
Dick  jingled  his  spurs  and  swung  his  riata,  Jovita 
bounded  forward,  and  in  another  moment  they 
swept  into  Tuttleville  and  drew  up  before  the 
wooden  piazza  of  "  The  Hotel  of  All  Nations." 

What  transpired  that  night  at  Tuttleville  is  not 
strictly  a  part  of  this  record.  Briefly  I  may  state, 
however,  that  after  Jovita  had  been  handed  over 
to  a  sleepy  ostler,  whom  she  at  once  kicked  into 
unpleasant  -consciousness,  Dick  sallied  out  with 
the  bar-keeper  for  a  tour  of  the  sleeping  town. 
Lights  still  gleamed  from  a  few  saloons  and  gam- 
bling-houses;  but,  avoiding  these,  they  stopped 
before  several  closed  shops,  and  by  persistent  tap- 
ping and  judicious  outcry  roused  the  proprietors 
from  their  beds,  and  made  them  uubar  the  doors 
of  the  magazines  and  expose  their  wares.  Some- 
times they  were  met  by  curses,  but  ofteuer  by  in- 
terest and  some  concern  in  their  needs,  and  the 
interview  was  invariably  concluded  by  a  drink. 
It  was  three  o'clock  before  this  pleasantry  was 
given  over,  and  with  a  small  waterproof  bag  of 
India-rubber  strapped  on  his  shoulders  Dick  re- 
turned to  the  hotel.  But  here  he  was  waylaid  by 
Beauty,  —  Beauty  opulent  in  charms,  affluent  in 
dress,  persuasive  in  speech,  and  Spanish  in  accent! 
In  vain  she  repeated  the  invitation  in  "Excelsior," 
happily  scorned  by  all  Alpine-climbing  youth,  and 
rejected  by  thi's  child  of  the  Sierras, —  a  rejection 
softened  in  this  instance  by  a  laugh  and  his  last 
gold  coin.  And  then  he  sprang  to  the  saddle  and 
dashed  down  -the1  lonely  street  and  out  into  the 
lonelier  plain-,  where  presently  the  lights,  the  black 
line  of  houses,  the  spires,  and  the  flagstaff  sank 
into  the  earth  behind  him  again  and  were  lost  in 
the  distance. 

The  storm  had  cleared  away,  the  air  was  brisk 
and  cold,  the  outlines  of  adjacent  landmarks  were 
distinct,  but  it  was  half-past  four  before  Dick 
reached  the  meeting-house  and  the  crossing  of  the 
county  road.  To  avoid  the  rising  grade  he  had 
taken  a  longer  and  more  circuitous  road,  in  whose 
viscjd  mud  Jovita  sank  fetlock  deep  at  every 
bound.  It  was  a  poor  preparation  for  a  steady 


ascent  of  five  miles  more ;  but  Jovita,  gathering 
her  legs  under  her,  took  it  all  with  her  usual  blind, 
unreasoning  fury,  and  a  half  hour  later  reached 
the  long  level  that  led  to  Rattlesnake  Creek. 
Another  half  hour  later  would  bring  him  to  the 
creek.  He  threw  the  reins  lightly  upon  the 
neck  of  the  mare,  chirruped  to  her,  and  began  to 

Suddenly  Jovita  shied  with  »  bound  that  would 
have  unseated  a  less  practised  rider.  Hanging  to 
her  rein  was  a  figure  that  had  leaped  from  the 
bank,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  road  before 
her  arose  a  shadowy  horse  and  rider.  «*  Throw 
up  your  hands,"  commanded  this  second  appari- 
tion with  an  oath. 

Dick  felt  the  mare  tremble,  quiver,  and  appar- 
ently sink  under  him.  He  knew  what  it  meant 
and  was  prepared. 

*»  Stand  aside,  Jack  Simpson,  I  know  you,  you 
d — d  thief.  Let  me  pass  or  —  " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Jovita  rose 
straight  in  the  air  with  a  terrific  bound,  throwing 
the  figure  from  her  bit  with  a  single  shake  of  her 
vicious  head,  and  charged  with  deadly  malevolence 
down  on  the  impediment  before  her.  An  oath,  a 
pistol-shot,  horse  and  highwayman  rolled  over  in 
the  road,  and  the  next  moment  Jovita  was  a  hun- 
dred yards  away.  But  the  good  right  arm  of  her 
rider,  shattered  by  a  bullet,  dropped  helplessly  at 
his  side. 

Without  slacking  his  speed  he  shifted  the  reins 
to  his  left  hand.  But  a  few  moments  later  he  was 
obliged  to  halt  and  tighten  the  saddle-girths  that 
had  slipped  in  the  onset.  This  in  his  crippled 
condition  took  some  time.  He  had  no  fear  of 
pursuit,  but  looking  up  he  saw  that  the  eastern 
stars  were  already  paling,  anl  that  the  distant 
peaks  had  lost  their  ghostly  whiteness,  and  now 
stood  out  blackly  against  a  lighter  sky.  Day  was 
upon  him.  Then,  completely  absorbed  in  a  single 
idea,  he  forgot  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and  mount- 
ing again  lie  dashed  on  toward  Rattlesnake  Creek. 
But  now  jovita's  breath  came  broken  by  gasps, 
Dick  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and  brighter  aud  brighter 
grew  the  sky. 

Ride,  Richard;  run,  Jovita;  linger,  0  day! 

For  the  last  few  rods  there  was  a  roaring  m  his 
ears.  Was  it  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood,  or 
what  ?  He  was  dazed  and  giddy  as  he  swept 
dowu  the  hill,  and  did  not  recognize  his  surround- 
ings. Had  he  taken,  the  wrong  road,  or  was  this 
Rattlesnake  Creek  ? 

It  was.  But  the  brawling  creek  he  had  swam 
a  few  hours  before  had  risen,  more  than  doubled 
its  volume,  and  now  rolled  a  swift  and  resistless 
river  between  him  axid  Rattlesnake  Hill.  For  the 
first  time  that  night  Richard's  heart  sank  within 
him.  The  river,  the  mountain,  the  quicke'ning 
east,  swam  before  his  eyes.  He  shut  them  to 
recover  his  self-control.  In.  that  brief  interval,  by 
some  fantastic  mental  process,  the  little  room  at 
Simpson's  Bar  and  the  figures  of  the  sleeping 
father  and  son  rose  upon  him.  He  opened  his 
eyes  wildly,  cast  off  his  coat,  pistol,  boots,  and 
saddle,  bound  his  precious  pack  tightly  to  hia 
shoulders,  grasped  the  bare  flanks  of  Jovita  with 
his  bared  knees,  and  with  a  shout  dashed  into  the 
yellow  water.  A  cry  rose  from  the  opposite  bank 
as  the  head  of  a  man  and  horse  struggled  for  a  few 
moments  against  the  battling  current,  and  then 
were  swept  away  amidst  uprooted  trees  and 
whirling  drift-wood. 
******* 

The  Old  Man  started  and  woke.    The  fire  on 
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the  hearth  was  dead,  the  candle  in  the  outer  room 
flickering  in  its  socket,  and  somebody  wa§  rapping 
at  the  door.  He  opened  it,  but  fell  back  with  a 
cry  before  the  dripping,  half-naked  figure  that 
reeled  against  the  doorpost. 

"Dick!" 

"  Hush !     Is  he  awake  yet  ?  " 

"No,— but,  Dick?—" 

"  Dry  up,  you  old  fool !  Get  me  some  whiskey 
quick!"  The  Old  Man  Hew  and  returned  with — 
an  empty  bottle!  Dick  would  have  sworn,  but 
his  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
staggered,  caught  at  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
motioned  to  the  Old  Man. 

"Thar's  suthin'  in  my  pack  yer  for  Johnny. 
Take  it  off.  I  can't," 

The  Old  Man  unstrapped  the  pack  and  laid  it 
before  the  exhausted  man. 

"  Open  it,  quick !  " 

He  did  so  with  trembling  fingers.  It  contained 
only  a  few  poor  toys, — cheap  and  barbaric  enough, 
goodness  knows,  but  bright  with  paint  and  tinsel. 
One  of  them  was  broken ;  another,  1  fear,  was 
irretrievably  ruined  by  water ;  and  on  the  third 
— ah  me !  there  was  a  cruel  tpot. 

*'It  don't  look  like  much,  that's  a  fact,"  said 
Dick,  ruefully  .  .  .  .  "  But  it's  the  best  we  could 
do  ....  Take  Jem,  Old  Man,  and  put  'em  in  his 
stocking,  and  tell  him  —  tell  him,  you  know  — 
hold  me,  Old  Man — "  The  Old  Man  caught  at  his 
sinking  figure.  **  Tell  him,"  said  Dick,  with  a 
weak  little  laugh,  —  "tell  him  Sandy  Claus  has 
come."  * 

And  even  so,  bedraggled,  ragged,  unshaven,  and 
unshorn,  with  one  arm  hanging  helplessly  at  his 
side,  Santa  Claus  came  to  Simpson's  Bar  and  fell 
fainting  on  the  first  threshold.  The  Christmas 
dawn  came  slowly  after,  touching  the  remoter 
peaks  with  the  rosy  warmth  of  ineffable  love. 
And  it  looked  so  tenderly  on  Simpson's  Bar  that 
the  whole  "mountain,  as  if  caught  in  a  generous 
action,  blushed  to  the  skies. 

**  WILLIAM  B.  WBIGHT, 
A  POET  whom  a  leading  and  veteran  critic  has 
ranked,  for  his  purely  imaginative  power  and 
creative  fancy,  u  among  the  few  genuine  singers 
of  the  day,77  and  has  described  from  his  own 
writings  as  "  the  man  of  gentle  and  gracious 
culture,  conversant  with  the  great  masters  of 
song,  informed  with  the  wealth  of  lettered 
knowledge,  and  studious  of  artistic  effect,"* 
was  born  in  Orange  county,  Few  York,  in 
1840.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  with 
high- honor  in  1859,  and  continued  his  studies 
elsewhere  in  Greek  and  German  Philosophy. 
Abandoning  the  idea  of  preparing  as  a  tutor 
for  college,  he  returned  home  in  1861  to  enter 
on  the  study  of  medicine ;  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  led  him  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the 
Hew  York  Fifth  Artillery.  He  served  with 
Gen.  Sheridan,  became  Judge  Advocate  on 
Gen.  Crawford's  staff,  and  was  mustered  out 
in  May,  1865,  Lieutenant  and  brevet  Major. 
In  the  following  year,  he  entered  the  New 
York  Medical  College,  and  after  graduation 
practiced  in  Orange  county.  He  published  a 
poem  entitled  The  Highland  Xtamble  in  1867 
(Adams  &  Co.,  Boston).  Four  years  later,  he 
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accepted  the  professorship  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  State  Formal  School,  at  Buffalo, 
where  he  still  remains. 

Mr.  "Wright  issued  in  1873  a  second  volume: 
The  Brook,  and  Other  Poems.  Our  extract  will 
illustrate  the  poetic  grace  of  the  leading  poem, 
whereby  the  artistic  description  of  the  passage 
of  a  brook  from  its  mountain  spring  through 
the  meadows  to  the  sea  is  made  to  delicately 
suggest  the  chief  phases  in  the  life  of  man. 
The  minor  poems  are  grouped  under  the  title 
of  "  Songs  and  Studies." 

**THE   BROOK  —  Atf  EXTRACT. 

Brief  the  search  until  I  heard  him, 

Sweetest  truant  at  his  play  ; 

Such  a  soul  of  laughter  stirred  him, 

•  Could  not  rest  by  night  or  day. 
Brief  the  search  until  I  found  him 
Gambolling,  crumpling  all  his  bed ; 

Woods  and  roeks,  that  loved  him,  round  him, 

And  the  brakes  twined  overhead. 

As  I  came,  away  he  sped 

On  fleet  pearly  feet  of  lightning 

Just  behind  a  rosy  croft : 

Flashing  thence  with  sudden  brightening," 

Tossed  his  baby  head  aloft, 

And  with  cries  of  merriment 

Down  the  sombre  forest  went. 

Madly  merry  elfin  soul, 
That  peeps  askance  from  silver  bubbles, 
"Whose  careless  foot  the  tawny  shoal 
Plagues  with  fifty  frothy  troubles, 
"Where  is  thy  birthplace,  what  thy  goal? 

From  the  mountain's  stubborn  womb, 
See,  he  springs,  a  new-born  creature, 
Clothed  with  grace  and  of  immortal  feature. 

-  From  its  jail  of  eldest  gloom, 
Lo,  his  naked  spirit  is  set  free, 

And,  drunken  with  his  goodly  liberty, 

Romps  and  frisks  the  heavenly  child ; 

And  as  a  meteor  wild, 

His  bright  hair  flung  in  flashing  trail 

Backward  from  his  forehead  pale, 

Tiptoe  upon  nimble  feet 

He  visits  and  he  quits  the  sight, 

An  apparition  fair  and  fleet, 

Shaped  of  wonder  and  pure  delight, 

0  joy,  that  from  a  thing  so  dark 

There  could  be  struck  so  bright  a  spark! 

'Tis  but  the  joyous  quality 

Of  life,  that  pricks  his  heart  with  glee. 

So  blithe,  so  rash,  he  cannot  guess 

What  burdens  gather  to  oppress, 

What  world-old  wrestlers,  stanch  and  grim, 

Sit  by  the  wayside  waiting  him  ; 

Whose  savage  grapple  without  ruth, 

Unlocks  the  tender  joints  of  youth. 

The  child  among  his  rattles, 

What  though  he  not  forbode 

The  shock  and  din  of  battles 

That  wait  him  on  the  road ! 

Suffice  unto  the  happy  elf 

The  wonders  of  his  present  self. 

What  profit,  though  he  knew  that  Fate 

Already  snuffed  his  track, 

Yea,  from  behind  his  very  back 

Beached  stealthy  fingers  to  create 

From  the  toys  he  breaks  and  idly  scatters 

Adamantine  links  of  future  fetters  1 

Yet  offices  of  sovereign  power 

The  gods  have  granted  him  for  dawer ; 
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A  sceptre  ripens  for  his  hand, 
And  mustering  myriads  wait  for  his  command. 
A  kingly  germ,  that  shall  wax  vast 
And  over  many  lands  his  shadow  cast. 
And  old  alliances  and  strong 
To  him  by  right  of  birth  "belong; 
Treaties  knit  with  cloud  and  sun, 
That  never  will  their  bond  outrun. 
Fortunate  the  soul  that  greets  him 
'Soft  and  kindly  when  he  meets  Irim. 

"What  need  has  my  sweet  child  of  wings  ? 

He  can  out-trip  all  adverse  things. 

See  his  silver  sandal  flash, 

So  cunning-wise,  though  seeming-rash  ! 

So  soft  to  glide,  so  quick  to  flit, 

What  force  can  bind  or  intermit 

The  motions  of  Ms  flowing  wit? 

In  his  my &tie  pace  does  dwell 

All  the  speed  of  Neptune's  shell, 

All  the  stealth  of  Mercury's  heel, 

All  the  fire  of  Phoebus'  wheel. 

Languors  dull  or  grosser  slumber 

Never  stay  his  ramping  limb  : 

The  gods  gave  all  their  gayety 

"When  they  modelled  him. 

Playmates  has  he  without  number, 

And  oh  the  joy  it  is  to  see 

Their  games  of  utter  jollity, 

The  graceful  grapples,  the  pettish  quarrels 

Mixt  with  careless  peals  and  blithest  carols. 

Oft  his  lithe  athletic  pranks 

Scale  the  rampart  of  his  banks. 

Now  he  flecks  with  wanton  spurfr 

The  thicket's  flower-broidered  skirt ; 

Now  with  light  malicious  dart 

He  elbows  all  the  sleepy  sedges  ; 

Quarrying  now  with  spleenful  art, 

Caverns  all  his  crumbling  edges ; 

Now  his  clear  thews  plump  and  strain, 

As  with  tug  and  might  and  main 

He  wrestles  with  the  bulky  ledges, 

Who  with  thievish  foot  thrust  out 

Trip  him  headlong  from  his  route. 

But  no  boisterous  hap  or  rude 

Can  repress  his  nimble  mood. 

Vanquished,  he  wears  the  victor's  crown, 

And,  often  thrown,  is  never  down.    - 

May'st  dash  him  side-wise  from  the  height — 

Some  god  has  taught  him  this  fine  sleight — 

He  will  upon  his  feet  alight. 

Who  could  lure  thee  but  to  tarry 

While  he  spake  a  word  with  thee, 

Take  in  a  net  thy  spirit  wary, 

Till  it  told  its  cause  of  glee  ? 

So  oft  thy  humor  veers  and  doubles, 

I  cannot  guess  thy  will  or  reason, 

Or  thiid  the  tangle  of  thy  mind, 

That,  never  seeking,  still  does  find; 

Drinks  deep  through  every  tingling  nerve, 

And  thrills  through  each  voluptuous  curve 

With  dizzy  transports  of  the  season. 

But  when  thy  waves  are  crisped  and  curled 

.Against  a  lily  or  a  pebble, 

And  all  about  thy  woodland  world 

Echoes  thy  dainty-trilling  treble, 

Or  when  with  airy  leap  and  laughter 

Thou  dancest  down  the  sloping  shelf, 

Trailing  a  hundred  ringlets  after, 

I  sometimes  catch  the  sprightly  elf, 

Who  cannot  always  hide  himself. 

A  wisdom  to  thyself,  a  gladness, 

It  well  beseems  thee  to  disdain 

The  mortal's  haughty  scope  of  sadness, 

The  griefs  that  make  our  lives  profane. 


Oh  glorious  skein  of  sunlight, 
Fresh  from  the  spindle  of  love  divine 
Thou  art  to  me  a  heavenly  sign 
To  cheer,  ennoble,  and  invite. 
Something  within  me  strongly  pleads 
To  follow  where  thy  splendor  leads 
I  cannot  doubt  the  path  is  right  : 
I  give  myself  to  thee  to  guide  me, 
Be  thou  my  fate,  whate'er  betide  me. 

**THB  STRAYS. 

The  budding  maid,  not  half  a  flower, 

When  fir>t  the  warbling  days  of  June 
Build  nests  about  the  household  bower, 

Loves  to  unlatch  her  little  shoon 
And  wade  and  paddle  in  the  grass 

From  matin  to  the  glare  of  noon. 
The  tickled  soles  in  frolic  pass 

Their  wonted  range  ;  she  slips  along 
From  mead  to  mead,  a  truant  lass. 

Gliding,  she  purls,  a  brook  of  song, 
Tripping,  she  chirrs,  a  happy  dove, 

Dancing,  she  shouts,  a  bacchante  strong. 
Crowfoot  and  buttercup  for  love 

She  gathers,  but  the  fingers  fair, 
Though  bursting,  cannot  pluck  enough. 

She  thrusts  them,  blithesome,  in  her  hair 
Longwise  and  crosswise,  to  her  taste, 

And  since  her  hands  have  yet  to  spare, 
She  trims  her  bosom  and  her  waist  ; 

Then  looping  up  in  graceful  fold 
Her  span  of  apron,  fills  in  haste 

Its  fairy  hollow  with  the  gold, 
And,  gazing  sadly  round  her.  sighs, 

Nigh  weeps,  because  it  will  not  hold 
All  the  bright  meadows  in  her  eyes. 

Anon  she  smiles,  in  thought  to  please 
Her  mother  with  a  dear  surprise, 

And  sitting  plaits  upon  her  knees 
A  chaplet  ;  round  it,  throng  to  sip 

A  choir  of  splendor-drunken  bees. 
Bight  homeward  then  with  trill  and  skip 

She  gambols,  dangling  from  her  arm 
The  sweet  grace  of  her  workmanship  ; 

And,  entering,  springs  with  kisses  warm, 
And  clambering  to  the  mother's  breast 

About  her  temples  girds  the  charm  ; 
Who  lightly  chides  the  foolish  quest, 

The  truant  prank,  the  hoiden  piny, 
But  sits  for  secret  gladness  dressed 

In  those  poor  weeds  the  summer's  day. 
0  darling  maid  —  And  shall  I  chide 

The  wayward  muse,  the  elfin  strny 
That  brings  from  brook-marge  and  hill-side 

Flower-foam  and  waifs  of  woodland  rhyme  ? 
Not  I  :  be  not  the  grace  denied 

To  wanton  in  her  honeyed  prime, 
If  faintest  foretaste  but  abide 

Of  sober  thought  in  riper  time. 


Temper  the  will  by  day  and  night 

Flexile  as  Arab  cimeter, 
Yet  rough  as  Saxon  mace  to  smite. 

Burnish  it  fondly  :  leave  no  blur  : 
Pendragon's  blade  of  fate  arose 

From  mythic  depths  of  character. 
Wise  Merlin's  scrolls  perforce  disclose 

Their  wizard  meanings  to  his  eyes  ; 
He  knows  by  valor  what  he  knows. 

Love  draws  the  sword  and  saints  are  wise 
To  seize  a  timely  bolt  of  fire 

And  storm  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
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Craves  the  coy  goddess  of  the  lyre 
Heroic  hands  her  virgin  flower 

To  pJuck,  and  answer  her  desire. 

For  all  fair  things  are  quick  with  power  ; 

Beauty  for  mother,  strength  for  sire, 
These  gave  the  world  his  natal  hour.. 

**  R.    K.   WEEKS. 

ROBERT  KELLY  WEEKS,  a  poet  who  exhibits  a 
subtle  imaginative  fancy,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  in  September,  1840.  He  entered 
Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was 
graduated  in  1803.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  and  graduated 
at  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College  in  1864. 


Mr.  Weeks  has  printed  two  volumes  of 
poetry:  Poems,  I860;  Episodes  and  'Lyric  Pieces, 
1870.  The  pieces  in  the  latter  book  are  classed 
into  two  parts  —  with  Men  and  Women,  and 
with  Nature  —  a  distinction  that  illustrates  the 
versatility  of  their  themes.  Besides  the  poems 
here  extracted,  occur  some  longer  and  powerful 
pieces,  as  the  Return  of  Paris,  and  In  Corinth, 
a  tale  of  the  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians, 
wherein  a  Greek  lover  voluntarily  lays  down  his 
own  life  to  save  the  honor  of  the  maiden  he  loves. 


—  PROM  EPISODES  AND  LYRIC  PI  HOBS. 

An  under-cloud  that  half  reveals, 
Half  hides  a  splendid  star; 

(Even  then  more  clear  than  others  are, 
As  always  queenlier.) 

Such  was  my  love  to  her. 

A  wilting  wind  that-  "bends  a  rose 

Not  very  long  nor  far  ; 
(Even  then  more  fresh  than  others  are, 

As  always  lovelier.) 
Such  was  my  love  to  her. 

0  star  of  stars,  as  clear  and  high  ! 

0  rose  of  roses,  none  the  less! 
The  cloud  is  blown  out  of  the  sky, 

The  wind  is  in  the  wilderness. 

**  A  CHANGE. 

He  said,  "  Dew  wets 

No  dearer  flowers 
Than  violets  : 

Thro'  long  Spring  hours 
The  wandering  bees 

Prove  all,  and  meet 

No  flowers  so  sweet.*' 

I  planted  these, 

Whose  perfumed  bloom 

I  thought  would  please; 
And  he  for  whom 

I  bade  them  grow,  — 

Loves  roses  now  ! 

God  pity  me  I 
I  cannot  see 

The  end  of  pain. 
The  flowers  I  know 

Bloom  not  in  vain, 


Since  Thou  wilt  care 
To  find  them  fair: 
But  Thou  art—  -where? 

Faith  falters  so 
When  love  grows  dim, 
4nd  'twas  for  him 

I  bade  them  grow  I 

**A  PAUSE. 
To  have  the  imploring  hands  of  her 

Clasped  on  bis  shoulder,  and  his  cheek 
Brushed  over  slowly  by  the  stir 

Of  thrilling  hair,  and  not  to  speak; 

To  see  within  the  uplifted  eyes 

More  than  the  fallen  fringes  prove 

Enough  to  hide,  to  see  the  rise 

Of  tear-drops  in  them,  and  not  move; 

Would  this  be  strange  ?    And  yet  at  last, 
What  weary  man  may  not  do  this, 

Seeing  when  the  long  pursuit  is  past, 
To  only  cease  how  sweet  it  is  ? 

To  only  cease  and  be  as  one 

Who,  when  the  fever  leaves  him,  lies 
Careless  of  what,  is  come  or  gone, 

Which  yet  he  cannot  realize  ; 

For  all  his  little  thought  is  spent 
In  wonders  what  it  was  that  gave 

To  be  so  quiet  and  content, 
While  yet  he  is  not  in  the  grave. 


1. 

Where  but  few  feet  ever  stray, 
Far  beyond  the  path's  advances, 

All  alone  an  idler  lay 

Half  a  breezy  summer  day 

Underneath  a  chestnut's  branches  ; 

2. 

Not  a  stranger  to  the  place, 

For  the  daisies  nodded  to  him, 
And  the  grass  in  lines  of  grnce 
Bending  over,  touched  his  face 

With  light  kisses  thrilling  through  him, 


Close  beside  his  harmless  hand 

Swinging  bees  would  suck  the  clover, 

And  a  moment  to  be  scanned 

Sunlit  butterflies  expand 
Easy  wings  to  bear  them  over. 

4. 
All  about  him,  full  of  gleet 

Careless  cricket-songs  were  ringing, 
And  the  wild  birds  in  the  tree 
Settled  down  where  he  could  see 

While  he  heard  them  gayly  singing. 

5. 
Overhead  he  saw  the  trees 

Nod  and  beckon  to  each  other, 
And,  too  glad  to  be  at  ease, 
Saw  the  green  leaves  in  the  breeze 

Tingle  touching  one  another; 


Saw  the  little  lonely  rill 

In  a  line  of  greener  growing, 
Slipping  downward  from  the  hill, 
Curving  here  and  there  at  will, 
Through  the  tangled  grasses  going ; 
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7. 
Saw  the  play  about  his  feet 

Of  the  flickering  light  and  shadow; 
Saw  the  sunlight  go  to  meet 
Glancing  corn  and  waving  wheat  ; 

Saw  the  mowers  in  the  meadow; 

& 
Saw  the  waves  le*p  up  and  play 

On  the  palpitating  river, 
Flowing  out  to  find  the  bay, 
And  the  white  ships  far  away 

Sailing  on.  and  on  forever  ; 

9. 
Saw  the  hills  upon  whose  side 

Slow  cloud-shadows  love  to  dally  ; 
Saw  the  high  hills,  with  the  pride 
Of  dark  forests  belted  wide, 

Over  many  a  misty  valley  ; 

10. 
Saw  far-off  the  thin  and  steep 

Cloudy  mountain-lands  of  wonder, 
Where  unseen  the  torrents  leap 
Over  rifted  rocks  that  keep 

Echoing  memories  of  the  thunder; 

11. 
Saw  the  self-supporting  sky 

Ever  more  and  more  receding; 
Loth  to  linger,  loth  to  fly, 
Saw  the  clouds  go  floating  by, 

Stranger  shapes  to  strange  succeeding; 

12. 
Saw  and  mused  and  went  away, 

Whether  light  or  heavy  hearted 
It  were  hard  for  him  to  say, 
For  a  something  came  that  day 

And  a  something  had  departed  ; 

13. 

And  his  soul  was  overfraught 
With  a  passion  e'er  returning; 

With  the  pain  that  comes  unsoughu 

Of  unutterable  thought, 
And  the  restlessness  of  yearning.- 

3^  "IN  THE    SPRINGTIME." 

See  what  I  saw  to-day, 

Just,  as  I  turned  away 

To  leave  the  budding  wood, 

And  paused  and  understood 

The  meaning  of  Spring  weather; 

Two  lovers  close  together, 

That,—  where  at  last  the  laughing  brook 

Glides  to  the  lake,  —  with  dreamy  look 

And  lips  half-parted  in  a  smile  — 

Stood  charmed  to  watch  a  little  isle, 

Past  which  the  waves  went  rippling  on 

With  softer  music  to  the  swan 

That  sat  there  in  enchanted  rest, 

Unmoving  on  her  nest 


AND   NATURE. 

0  steadfast  trees,  that  know 
Rain,  hail  and  sleet  and  snow, 
And  all  the  winds  that  blow  ;  • 

But  when  spring  comes,  can  then 

So  freshly  bud  again, 
Forgetful  of  the  wrong  ! 

Waters  that  deep  below 
The  stubborn  ice  can  go 


With  quiet  underflow ; 
Contented  to  be  dumb 
Till  spring  herself  shall  come 

To  listen  to  youi;song ! 

Stars  that  the  clouds  pass  o'er 

And  stain  not,  but  make  more 

Alluring  than  before ; — 
How  good  it  is  for  us 
That  your  lives  are  not  thus 

Prevented,  but  made  strong ! 

**  WINTER  SUNRISE. 

When  I  consider,  as  I  am  forced  to  do, 
The  many  causes  of  my  discontent, 
And  count  my  failures1,  and  remember  too 
How  many  hopes  the  failures  represent ; 
The  hope  of  seeing  what  I  have  not  seen, 
The  hope  of  winning  what!  have  not  won, 
The  hope  of  being  what  I  have  not  been, 
The  hope  of  doing  wliat  I  have  not  done; 
When,  I  remember  and  consider  these  — 
Against  my  Past  my  Present  seems  to  lie 
As  bare  and  black  as  yonder  barren  trees 
Against  the  brightness  of  the  morning  sky, 
Whose  golden  expectation  puts  to  shame 
The  lurking  hopes  to  which  they  still  lay  claim. 

**"JOAQXJIN"  MILLER. 

OnsrciBTN'A.TTTS  HEOTE  MILLER,  a  poet  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  whose  Songs  of  the  Sierras  haVe  received 
a  larger  share  of  praise  from  English  than 
American  critics,  has  lived  a  wild  and  stirring 
life  on  the  frontiers.  He  was  born  in  Indiana, 
in  1841,  and  was  wholly  untaught  when,  ten 
years  later,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Ore- 
gon. About  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  abandoned 
the  family  log-cabin  in  the  Willamette  valley  to 
try  his  fortunes  at  the  gold  mines;  but  he  was 
not  successful.  For  the  four  or  five  years  fol- 
lowing, he  is  said  to  have  been  alternately  a 
"miner,  astrologer,  poet,  filibuster  with  Walker, 
Indian  sachem,  and  Spanish  vaqiiero"  In  1860, 
this  prodigal  abandoned  his  wild  life  and  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house,  "with  a  ball 
wound  in  his  left  thigh,  another  in  his  right 
arm,  and  several  marks  of  Indian  arrows  on. 
other  parts  of  his  body.1'  He  now  began  the 
study  of  law  in  Lane  county,  Oregon,  and  in  a 
few  months  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the 
spring  of  1861,  he  sought  the  Idaho  gold  mines, 
with  no  better  success,  and  then  became  an  ex- 
press carrier  in  the  mining  districts. 

Mr.  Miller  soon  returned  to  Lane  county,  and 
started  ^a  Democratic  paper  at  Eugene  City, 
which  lived  only  long  enough  to  make  known 
;o  him  his  wife,  a  poetical  contributor  named 
Minnie  Myrtle,  whom  he  married  in  1862,  after 
acquaintance  of  three  days.  The  same  year, 

e  practiced  the  profession  of  law  at  Canyon. 

ity,  Oregon;  and  in.  1864,  as  the  captain  of  a 
company  of  volunteers,  he  defeated  a  party  of 
snake  Indians,  after  a  sharp  skirmish.  In  1866, 
le  was  elected  judge  of  Grant  county ;  and  after 
i  term  of  four  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
lis  earlier  poems,  he  abandoned  his  family*  and 
sailed  for  London,  to  seek  a  publisher.  At 
first,  his  quest  was  a  failure.  A  privately 


*  Vide  letter  of  Mrs.  Miller,  dated  «6a1em,  Oregon,  Korem- 
>er,  1871,  and  reprinted  from  the  Portland  Daily  Oregonian 
by  Every  Saturday,  December  23,  1871. 
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printed  volume,  however,  containing  Arizonian 
and  Ina,  introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of 
some  English  writers,  and  led  to  the  issue  of 
Songs  of  the  Sierras  irj.  1871.  These  glowing, 
passionate  transcripts  of  lawless,  adventurous 
life,"  won,  despite  flagrant  faults  of  style,  the 
praises  of  the  chief  reviewers,  and,  to  quote 
The  Saturday  Review,  "compels  us  to  forgive 
him  for  the  lawlessness  with  which  he  tramples 
on  the  conventional  limitations  of  art."  The 
Nation,  a  vigilant  guardian  of  American  litera- 
ture, declares  in  its  turn:  " Fustian  in  diction, 
innocence  in  metrical  art,  and  a  child's  or  barba- 
rian's delight  in  staring  ornamentation  and  tricks 
of  cheap  conjuring,  are  its  principal  marks."  * 

Mr.  Miller  having  achieved  a  popular  recog- 
nition of  his  talents,  visited  California  and  the 
tropics,  to  collect  materials  for  other  literary  la- 
bors. A  second  volume  was  issued  in  London 
in  1873,  entitled  Sunland  Sort-gs;  and  a  third,  in. 
prose,  Unwritten  History,  descriptive  of  life 
among  the  Modoc  Indians. 

**  ARIZONUN  —  FROM  SONGS  OF  THE  SIEBBAS. 

"And  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  ever, 
As  the  years  go  on  and  the  world  goes  over, 
'Twere  better  to  be  content  arid  clever 
In  tending  of  cattle  and  tossing  of  clover, 
In  the  grazing  of  cattle  and^the  growing  of  grain. 
Than  a  strong  man  striving  for  tame  or  gain ; 
Be  even  as  kine  in  the  red-tipp'd  clover  ; 
For  they  lie  down  and  their  rests  are  rests, 
And  the  (lays  are  theirs,  come  sun,  come  rain, 
To  lie,  rise  up,  and  repose  again ; 
While  we  wish,  yearn,  and  do  pray  in  vain, 
And  hope  to  ride  on  the  billows  of  bosoms, 
And  hope  to  rest  in  the  haven  of  breasts, 
Till  the  heart  is  sicken'd  and  the  fair  hope  dead; 
Be  even  as  clover  with  its  crown  of  blossoms, 
Even  as  blossoms  ere  the  bloom  is  shed, 
KissM  by  kine  and  the  brown,  sweet  bee  — • 
For  these  have  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  air, 
And  never  a  bit  of  the  burthen  of  care  ; 
And  with  all  of  our  caring  what  more  have  we? 
I  would  court  content  like  a  lover  lonely, 
I  would  woo  her,  win  her,  and  wear  her  only, 
And  never  go  over  this  white  sea  wall 
yor  gold  or  glory  or  for  aught  at  all." 

He  said  these  things  as  he  stood  with  the  Squire 
By  the  river's  rim  in  the  fields  of  clover, 
While  the  stream  flow'd  under  and  the  clouds  flew 

over, 

With  the  sun  tangled  in  and  the  fringes  afire. 
So  the  Squire  lean'd  with  a  kind  desire 
To  humor  his  guest,  and  to  hear  his  story; 
For  his  guest  had  gold,  and  he  yet  was  clever, 
And  mild  of  mnnner ;  and,  what  was  more,  he, 
In  the  morning's  ramble,  had  praised  the  kine, 
The  clover's  reach  and  the  meadows  fine, 
And  so  made  the  Squire  his  friend  for  ever. 

His  brow  was  brown'd  by  the  sun  and  weather, 
And  touch'd  by  the  terrible  hand  of  time; 
His  rich  black  beard  had  a  fringe  of  rime, 
As  silk  and  silver  inwove  together. 
There  were  hoops  of  gold  all  over  his  hands, 
And  across  his  breast,  in  chains  and  bands, 
Broad  and  massive  as  belts  of  leather. 
And  the  belts  of  gold  were  bright  in  the  sun, 
But  brighter  than  gold  his  black  eyes  shone 
From  their  sad  face-setting  so  swarth  and  dun, 
Brighter  than  beautiful  Sam  an  Stone. 

*  The  Nation,  September  21, 1871,  p.  197. 


Brighter  even  than  balls  of  fire, 

As  he  said,  hot- faced,  in  the  face  of  the  Squire : — 

"The  pines  bow'd  over,  the  stream  bent  under 
The  cabin  cover'd  with  thatches  of  palm, 
Down  in  a  canon  so  deep,  the  wonder 
Was  what  it  could  know  in  its  clime  but  calm. 
Down  in  a  cafion  so  cleft  asunder 
By  sabre-stroke  in  the  young  world's  prime, 
It  look'd  as  broken  by  bolts  of  thunder, 
And  bursted  asunder  and  rent  and  riven 
By  earthquakes,  driven,  the  turbulent  time 
A  red  cross  lifted  red  hands  to  heaven. 
And  this  in  the  land  where  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  gold  is  gather' d  by  tide  and  by  stream, 
And  maidens  are  brown  as  the  cocoa  brown, 
And  a  life  is  a  love  and  a  love  is  a  dream  ; 
Where  the  winds  come  in  from  the  far  Cathay 
With  odor  of  spices  and  bairn  and  bay, 
And  summer  abideth  for  aye  and  aye, 
Nor  comes  in  a  tour  with  the  stately  June, 
And  comes  too  late  and  returns  too  soon 
To  the  land  of  the  sun  and  of  summer's  noon. 

"  She  stood  in  the  shadows  as  the  sun  went  down, 
Fretting  her  curls  with  her  fingers  brown, 
As  tall  as  the  silk-tipp'd  tassel'd  corn — 
Stood  strangely  watching  as  I  weight  the  gold 
We  had  wash'd  that  day  where  the  river  roll'd ; 
And  her  proud  lip  curl'd  with  a  sun-clime  scorn, 
As  she  ask'd,  <Is  she  better  or  fairer  than  I?  — 
She,  that  blonde  in  the  land  beyond, 
Where  the  sun  is  hid  and  the  seas  are  high  — 
That  you  gather  in  gold  as  the  years  go  on, 
And  hoard  and  hide  it  away  for  her 
As  a  squirrel  burrows  the  bhick  pine-burr?* 

"Now  the  gold  weigVd  well,  but  was  lighter 

of  weight 

Than  we  two  had  taken  for  days  of  late, 
So  I  was  fretted,  and,  brow  a-frown, 
I  said,  *  She  is  fairer,  and  I  loved  her  firs,t, 
And  shall  love  her  last  coine  the  worst  to  worst.* 
Now  her  eyes  were  black  and  her  skin  was  brown, 
But  her  lips  grew  livid  and  her  eyes  afire 
As  I  said  this  thing:   and  higher  and  higher 
The  hot  words  ran,  when  the  booming  thunder 
Peal'd  in  the  crags  and  the  pine-tops  under, 
While  up  by  the  cliff  in  the  murky  skies 
It  look'd  as  the  clouds  had  caught  the  fire — 
The  flash  and  fire  of  her  wonderful  eyes. 

*'  She  turn'd  from  the  door  and  down  to  the  river, 
And  mirror' d  her  face  in  the  whimsical  tide; 
Then  threw  back  her,  hair,  as  if  throwing  a  quiver, 
As  an  Indian  throws  it  back  far  from  his  side 
And  free  from  his  hands,  swinging  fast  to  the 

shoulder, 

When  rushing  to  battle;  ancj,  rising,  she  sigh'd 
And  shook,  and  skivered*  as  aspens  shiver. 
Then  a  great  green  snake1  slid  into  the  river, 
Glistening,  green,  and  with  eyes  of  fire ; 
Quick,  double-handed  she  seized  a  boulder, 
And  cast  it  with  all  the  fury  of  passion, 
As  with  lifted  head  it  went  curving  across, 
Swift  darting  its  tongue  like  a  fierce  desire, 
Curving  and  curving,  lifting  higher  and  higher, 
Bent  and  beautiful  as  a  river  moss; 
Then,  smitten,  it  turn'd,  bent,  broken  and  doubled, 
And  lick'd,  red-tongued,  like  a  forked  fire, 
And  sank,  and  the  troubled  waters  bubbled, 
And  then  swept  on  in  their  old  swift  fashion. 

"  I  lay  in  my  hammock :  the  air  wSs  heavy 
And  hot  and  threat'ning;  the  very  heaven 
Was  holding  its  breath;  and  bees  in  a  bevy 
Hid  under,  my  thatch ;  and  birds  were  driven 
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In  clouds  to  the  rocks  in  a  hurried  whirr 
As  I  peerM  down  by  the  patli  for  her. 
She  stood  like  a  bronze  bent,  over  the  river, 
The  proud  eyes  fix'd,  the  passion  unspoken  — 
"When  the  heavens  broke  like  a  great  dyke  broken. 
Then,  ere  I  fairly  had  time  to  give  her 
A  shout  of  warning,  a  rushing  of  wind 
And  the  rolling  of  clouds  and  a  deafening  din 
And  a  darkness  that  had  been  black  to  the  blind 
Came  down,  as  I  shouted,  'Come  in!  come  inl 
Come  under  the  roof,  come  up  from  the  river, 
As  up  from  a  grave  —  come  now,  or  come  never  I* 
The  tassel'd  tops  of  the  pines  were  as  weeds, 
The  red-woods  rock'd  like  to  lake-side  reeds, 
And  the  world  seem'd  darken'd  and  drown'd  for 


**  One  time  in  the  Bight  as  the  black  wind  shifted, 
And  a  flash  of  lightning  streich'd  over  the  stream, 
I  seem'd  to  see  her  with  her  brown  hands  lifted  — 
Only  seem'd  to  see,  as  one  sees  in  a  dream  — 
With  her  eyes  wide  wild  and  her  pale  lips  press'd, 
And  the  blood  from  her  brow  and  the  flood  to  her 

breast ; 
When  the  flood  caught  her  hair  as  the  flax  in  a 

wheel, 

And  wheeling  and  whirling  her  round  like  a  reel, 
Laugh' d  laud  her  despair  then  leapt  long  like  a 

steed, 

Holding  tight  to  her  hair,  holding  fast  to  her  heel, 
Laughing  fierce,  leaping  far  as  if  spurr'd  to  its 

speed  .  .  , 

Now  mind,  I  tell  you  all  this  did  but  seem  — 
Was  seen  as  you  see  fearful  scenes  in  a  dream ; 
For  what  the  devil  could  the  lightning  show 
In  a  night  like  that,  I  should  like  to  know ! 

"And  then  I  slept,  and  sleeping  I  dream'd 
Of  great  green  serpents  with  tongues  of  fire, 
And  of  death  by  drowning,  and  of  after  death  — 
Of  the  day  of  judgment,  wherein  it  seem'd 
That  she,  the  heathen,  was  bidden  higher, 
Higher  than  I;  that  I  clung  to  her  side, 
And  clinging  struggled,  and  struggling  cried, 
And  crying,  waken'd,  all  weak  of  my  breath. 

"Long  leaves  of  the  sun  lay  over  the  floor, 
And  a  chipmonk  chirp'd  in  the  open  door, 
But  above  on  his  crag  the  eagle  scream'd, 
Scream'd  as  he  never  had  scream'd  before. 
I  rush'd  to  the  river:  the  flood  had  gone 
Like  a  thief,  with  only  his  tracks  upon 
Tae  weeds  and  grasses  and  warm  wet  sand  ; 
And  I  ran  after  with  reaching  hand, 
And  callM  as  I  reach'd  and  reach'd  as  I  ran, 
And  ran  till  I  came  to  the  caSon's  van, 
"Where  the  waters  lay  in  a  bent  lagoon, 
Hook'd  and  crook'd  like  the  horndd  moon. 

"Here  in  the  surge  where  the  waters  met, 
And  the  warm  wave  lifted,  and  the  winds  did  fret 
The  wave  till  it  foam'd  with  rage  on  the  land, 
She  lay  with  the  wave  on  the  warm  white  sand; 
Her  rich  hair  trail'd  with  the  trailing  weeds, 
And  her  small  brown  hands  lay  prone  or  lifted 
As  the  wave  sang  strophes  in  the  broken  reeds, 
Or  paused  in  pity,  and  in  silence  sifted 
Sands  of  gold,  as  upon  her  grave. 
And  as  sure  as  you  see  yon  browsing  kine, 
And  breathe  the  breath  of  your  meadows  fine, 
When  I  went  to  my  waist  in  the  warm  white  wave 
And  stood  all  pale  in  the  wave  to  nay  breast, 
And  reached  for  her  in  her  rest  and  unrest,  • 
Her  hands  were  lifted  and  reach'd  to  mine. 

"Now  mind,  I  tell  you  I  cried,  'Come  in! 
Come  in  to  the  house,  come  out  from  the  hollow, 


Come  out  of  the  storm,  come  up  from  the  river! ' 

Cried,  and  call'd,  in  that  desolate  din, 

Though   I  did  not  rush  out,  arid  iu  plain  words 

give  her 

A  wordy  warning  of  the'flood  to  follow, 
Word  by  word,  arid  letter  by  letter  : 
But  she  knew  it  as  well  as  I,  and  better  ; 
For  once  in  the  desert  of  New  Mexico 
When  I  sought  frantically  far  and  wide 
For  the  famous  spot  where  Apaches  shot 
With  bullets  of  gold  their  buffalo, 
And  she  followed  faithfully  at  my  side, 
I  threw  me  down  in  the  hard  hot  sund 
Utterly  famish'd,  and  ready  to  die, 
And  a  speck  arose  in  the  red  hot  sky  — 
A  speck  no  larger  than  a  lady's  hand  — 
While  she  at  my  side  bent  tenderly  over, 
Shielding  my  face  from  the  sun  as  a  cover, 
And  wetting  my  face,  as  she  watch "d  by  my  side, 
From  a  skin  she  had  borne  till  the  high  noon-tide, 
(I  had  emptied  mine  in  the  hcut  of  the  morning) 
When  the  thunder  mutter'd  far  over  the  plain 
Like  a  monster  bound  or  a  beast  in  pain, 
She  sprang  the  instant,  and  gave  the  warning, 
With  her  brown  hand  pointed  to  the  burning  skies. 
I  was  too  weak  unto  death  to  arise, 
And  I  pray'd  for  death  in  my  deep  despair, 
And  did  curse  and  clutch  in  the  sand  iu  my  rage, 
And  bite  in  the  bitter  white  ashen  sage, 
That  covers  the  desert  like  a  coat  of  hair ; 
But  she  knew  the  peril,  and  her  iron  will, 
With  heart  as  true  as  the  great  North  Star, 
Did  bear  me  up  to  the  palm-tipp'd  bill, 
Where  the  fiercest  beasts  in  a  brotherhood, 
Beasts  that  had  fled  from  the  plain  and  far, 
In  perfectest  peace  expectant  stood, 
With   their    heads    held    high,    and   their   limbs 

a-quiver, 

And  ere  she  barely  had  time  to  breathe 
The  boiling  waters  began  to  seethe 
From,  hill  to  hill  in  a  booming  river, 
Beating  and  breaking  from  hill  to  hill  — 
Even  while  yet  the  sun  shot  fire, 
Without  the  shield  of  a  cloud  above  — 
Filling  the  caSon  «s  you  would  fill 
A  wine-cup,  drinking  in  swift,  desire, 
With  the  brim  new-kiss'd  by  the  lips  you  love. 

"So  you  see  she  knew— knew  perfectly  well, 
As  well  as  I  could  shout  and  tell, 
The  mountains  would  send  a  flood  to  the  plain, 
Sweeping  the  gorge  like  a  hurricane, 
When  the  fire  fhish'd,  and  the  thunder  fell. 
Therefore  it  is  wrong,  and  I  say  therefore 
Unfair,  that  a  mystical  brown  win#'d  moth 
Or  midnight  bat  should  for  evermore 
Fan  my  face  with  its  wings  of  air, 
And  follow  me  up,  down,  everywhere, 
Flit  past,  pursue  me.,  or  fly"  before, 
Dimly  limning  in  .each  fair  place 
The  full  fix'd.  eyes  and  the  sad  brown  face, 
So  forty  times  worse  than  if  it  were  wroth. 

"  I  gather'd  the  gold  I  had  hid  in  the  earth, 
Hid  qver  the  door  and  hid  under  the  hearth : 
Hoarded  and  hid,  as  the  world  went  over, 
For  the  love  of  a  blonde  by  a  sun-brown'd  lover ; 
And  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  set  my  face 
To  the  East  and  afar  from  the  desolate  place, 
*  She  has  braided  her  tresses,  .and  through  her 

tears 

Look'd  away  to  the  West,  for  years,  the  years 
That  I  have  wrought  where  the  sun  tans  brown; 
She  has  waked  by  night,  she  has  watch'd  by  day, 
She  has  wept  and  wonder'd  at  my  delay, 
Alone  and  in  tears,  with  her  head  held  down, 
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Where  the  ships  sail  out  and  the  seas  swirl  in, 
Forgetting  to  knit  and  refusing  to  spin. 
She  shall  lift  her  head,  she  shall  see  her  lover, 
She  shall  hear  his  voice  like  a  sea  that  rushes, 
She  shall  hold  his  gold  in  her  hands  of  snow, 
And  down  on  his  breast  she  shall  hide  her  blushes, 
And  never  a  care  shall  her  true  heart  know, 
While    the   clods  are  below,  or  the   clouds   are 
above  her.' 

"  On  the  fringe  of  the  night  she  stood  with  her 

pitcher 

At.  the  old  town-pump :  and  oh  1  passing  fair. 
*I  am  riper  now/  I  said,  'but  am  richer,' 
And  I  lifted  my  hand  to  my  beard  and  hair; 

*  I  am  burnt  by  the  sun,  I  am  brown'd  by  the  sea ; 
I  am  white  of  my  beard,  and  am  bald,  may  be; 
Yet  for  all  such  things  what  can  her  heart  care?  * 
Then  she  moved ;    and  I  said,  *  How  marvellous 

fair!*  , 

She  look'd  to  the  West,  with  her  arm  arch'd  over; 
'Looking  for  me,  her  sun-brown'd  lover,' 
I  said  to  myself,  with  a  hot  heart-thump, 
And  stepp'd  me  nearer  to  the  storm-stain'd  pump, 
As  approaching  a  friend ;  for  'twas  here  of  old 
Our  troths  were  plighted  and  the  tale  was  told. 

•  "How  young  she  was  and  how  fair  she  was  ! 
How  tall  as  a  palm,  and  how  pearly  fair, 

As  the  night  came  down  on  her  glorious  hair! 
Then  the  night  grew  deep  and  the  eye  grew  dim, 
And  a  sad-faced  figure  began  to  swim 
And  float  in  my  face,  flit  past,  then  pause, 
With  her  hands  held  up  and  her  head  held  down, 
Yet  face  to  face ;  and  her  face  was  brown. 
Now  why  did  she  come  and  confront  me  there, 
With  the  mould  on  her  face  and  the  moist  in  her 

hair, 

And  a  mystical  stare  in  her  marvellous  eyes? 
I  had  call'd  to  her  twice,  *  Come  in !  come  in  ! 
Come  out  of  the  storm  to  the  calm  within !' 
Now,  that  is  the  reason  that  I  make  complain 
That  for  ever  and  ever  her  face  should  arise, 
Facing  face  to  face  with  her  great  sad  eyes. 
I  said  then  to  myself,  and  I  say  it  again, 
Gainsay  it  you,  gainsay  it  who  will, 
I  shall  say  it  over  and  over  still, 
And  will  say  it  ever,  for  I  know  it  true, 
That  I  did  all  that  a  man  could  do 
(Some  good  men's  doings  are  done  in  vain) 
To  save  that  passionate  child  of  the  sun, 
With  her  love  as  deep  as  the  doubled  main, 
And  as  strong  and  fierce  ns  a  troubled  ppa  — 
That  beautiful  bronze  with  its  soul  of  fire, 
Its  tropical  love  and  its  kingly  ire  — 
That  child  as  fix'd  as  a  pyramid, 
As  tall  as  a  tula  and  as  pure  as  a  nun  — 
And  all  there  is  of  it  the  all  I  did, 
As  o/ten  happens,  was  done  in  vain. 
So  there  is  no  bit  of  her  blood  on  me. 

"  ' She  is  marvellous  young  and   is  wonderful 

.  fair,' 

I  said  again,  and  my  heart  grew  bold, 
And  beat  and  beat  a  charge  for  my  feet. 
'Time  that  defaces  us,  places,  and  replaces  us, 
And  trenches  the  faces  as  in  furrows  for  tears, 
Has  traced  here  nothing  in  all  these  years. 
7Tis  the  hair  of  gold  that  I  vex'd  of  old, 
The  marvellous  flowing  flower  of  hair, 
And  the  peaceful  eyes  in  their  sweet  surprise 
That  I  have  kiss'd  till  the  head  swam  round, 
And  the  delicate  curve  of  the  dimpled  chin, 
And  the  pouting  lips  and  the  pearls  within 
ATO  -the  same,  the  same,  but  so  young,  so  fair ! ' 
My  heart  leapt  out  and  back  at  a  bound, 


As  a  child  that  starts,  then  stops,  then  lingers. 
'  How  wonderful  young  ! '     I  lifted  n;y  fingers 
And  fell  to  counting  the  round  years  over 
That  I  had  dwelt  where  the  sun  goes  down. 
Four  full  hands,  and  a  finger  over ! 
*  She  does  not  know  me,  her  truant  lover,' 
I  said  to  myself,  for  her  brow  was  a- frown 
As  I  stepped  still  nearer,  with  my  head  held  down, 
All  abash'd  and  in  blushes  my  brown  face  over ; 
'  She  does  not  know  me,  her  long-lost  lover, 
For  my  beard's  so  long  and  my  skin  so  brown, 
That  I  well  might  pass  myself  for  another.' 
So  I  lifted  my  voice  and  1  spoke  aloud: 
'Annette,  my  darling!  .Annette  Macleod!  * 
She  started,  she  stopp'd,  she  turn'd,  amazed, 
She  stood  all  wonder  with  her  eyes  wild  wide, 
Then  tura'd  in  terror  down  the  dusk  wayside, 
And  cried  as  she  fled,  'The  man  is  crazed, 
And  calls  the  maiden  name  of  my  mother ! ' 

"From  a  scene  that  saddens,  from  a  ghost  thafc 

wearies, 

From  a  white  isle  set  in  a  wall  of  seas, 
From  the  kine  and  clover  and  all  of  these 
I  shall  set  my  face  for  the  fierce  Sierras. 
I  shall  make  me  mates  on  the  stormy  border, 
I  shall  beard  the  grizzly,  shall  battle  again, 
And  from  mad  disorder  shall  mould  me  order 
And  a  wild  repose  for  a  weary  brain. 

"Let  the  world  turn  over,  and  over,  and  over, 
And  toss  and  tumble  like  a  beast  in  pain, 
Crack,  quake,  and  tremble,  and  turn  full  over 
And  die,  and  never  rise  up  again; 
Let  her  dash  her  peaks  through  the  purple  cover, 
Let  her  plash  her  seas  in  the  face  of  the  sun  — 
I  have  no  one  to  love  me  now,  not  one, 
In  a  world  as  full  as  a  world  can  hold ; 
So  I  will  get  gold  as  I  erst  have  done, 
I  will  gather  a.  coffin  top-full  of  gold, 
To  take  to  the  door  of  Death,  to  buy 
Content,  when  I  double  my  hands  and  die. 
There  is  nothing  that  is,  be  it  beast  or  human, 
Love  of  maiden  or  the  lust  of  man, 
Curse  of  man  or  the  kiss  of  woman, 
For  which  I  care  or  for  which  I  can 
Give  a  love  for  a  love  or  a  hate  for  a  hate, 
A  curse  for  a  curse  or  a  kiss  for  a  kiss, 
Since  life  has  neither  a  bane  nor  a  bliss, 
To  one  that  is  cheek  by  jowl  with  fate; 
For  I  have  lifted  and  reach'd  far  over 
T.o  the  tree  of  promise,  and  have  pluck'd  of  all 
And  ate  —  ate  ashes,  and  myrrh,  and  gall. 
Go  down,  go  down  to  the  fields  of  clover, 
Down  with  the  kine  in  the  pastures  fine, 
And  give  no  thought,  or  care,  or  labor 
For  maid  or  man,  good  name  or  neighbor  ; 
For  I  have  given,  and  what  have  I  ?  — 
Given  all  my  youth,  my  years,  and  labor, 
And  a  love  as  warm  as  the  world  is  cold, 
For  a  beautiful,  bright,  and  delusive  lie. 
Gave  youth,  gave  years,  gave  love  for  gold, 
Giving  and  getting,  yet  what  have  I 
But  an  empty  palm  and  a  face  forgotten, 
And  a  hope  that's  dead,  and  a  heart  that's  rotten? 
Red  gold  on  the  waters  is  no  part  bread, 
But  sinks  dull- sodden  like  a  lump  of  lead, 
And  returns  no  more  in  the  face  of  Heaven. 
So  the  dark  day  thickens  at  the  hope  deferr'd, 
And  the  strong  heart  sickens  and  the  soul  is  stirr'ti 
Like  a  weary  sea  when  his  hands  are  lifted, 
Imploring  peace,  with  his  raiment  drifted 
And  driven  afar  and  rent  and  riven. 

"The  red  ripe  stars  hang  low  overhead, 
Let  the  good  and  the  light  of  soul  reach  up, 
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Pluck  gold  as  plucking  a  butter-cup : 

But  I  am  as  lean  and  my  hands  are  red ; 

There  is  nothing  that  is  that  can  wake  one  passion 

In  soul  or  body,  or  one  sense  of  pleasure, 

No  fame  or  fortune  in  the  world's  wide  measure, 

Or  love  full-bosomed -or  in  any  fashion. 

"  The  doubled  sea,  and  the  trouhled  heaven, 
Starr*  d  and  barr'd  by  the  bolts  of  fire, 
In  storms  where  stars  are  riven,  and  driven 
As  clouds  through  heaven,  as  a  dust  blown  higher; 
The  angels  hurl'd  to  the  realms  infernal. 
Down  from  the  walls  in  unholy  wars 
That  man  misnameth  the  falling  stars  ; 
The  purple  robe  of  the  proud  Eternal, 
The  Tyrian  blue  with  its  fringe  of  gold, 
Shrouding  His  countenance,  fold  on  fold  — 
All  are  dull  and  tame  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 
For  the  loves  that  hasten  and  the  hates  that  linger, 
The  nights  that  darken  and  the  days  that  glisten, 
And  men  that  lie  and  maidens  that  listen, 
I  care  not  even  the  snap  of  my  finger. 

So  the  sun  climbs  up,  and  on,  and  over, 

And  the  days  go  out  and  the  tides  come  in, 

And  the  pale  moon  rubs  on  the  purple  cover 

Till  worn  as  thin  and  as  bright  as  tin ; 

But  the  ways  are  dark  and  the  days  are  dreary, 

And  the  dreams  of  youth  are  but  dust  in  age, 

And  the  heart  gets  harden'd,  and  the  hands  grow 

weary 
Holding  them  up  for  their  heritage. 

"  And  the  strain' d  heartstrings  wear  bare  and 

brittle, 

And  the  fond  hope  dies  when  so  long  deferr'd; 
Then  the  fair  hope  lies  in  the  heart  interred, 
So  stiff  and  cold  in  its  coffin  of  lead. 
For  you  promise  so  great  and  you  gain  so  little ; 
For  you  promise  so  great  of  glory  and  gold, 
And  gain  so  little  tnat  the  hands  grow  cold; 
And  for  gold  and  glory  you  gain  instead 
A  fond  heart  sicken'd  and  a  fair  hope  dead. 

"So  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  over, 
And  can  prove  it  over  and  over  again, 
That  the  four-footed  beasts  on  the  red-crown'd 

clover, 

The  pied  and  horned  beasts  on  the  plain 
That  lie  down,  rise  up,  and  repose  again, 
And  do  never  take  care  or  toil  or  spin, 
Nor  buy,  nor  build,  nor  gather  in  gold, 
Though  the  days  go  out  and  the  tides  come  in,  . 
Are  better  thaa  we  by  a  thousand  fold ; 
For  what  is  it  all,  in  the  words  of  fire, 
But  a  vexing  of  soul  and  a  vain  desire  ?  " 

**  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS, 
A  GIFTED  writer  of  fiction  at  an  early  age,  is 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Moses 
Stuart,,  the  most  eminent  Biblical  critic  of  Iris 
age,*  and  the  daughter  of  Professor  Austin 
Phelps,  D.  D.  Her  father,  who  was  born  at 
West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts^  January  7, 
1820,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  his  seventeenth  year,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Boston,  in  184:2,  and  has  served  since  1848  as 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Besides  assisting  in  the  edit- 
ing of  various  works  on  sacred  music,  he  has 
written  several  popular  books  on  practical 
piety:  The  Still  Hour;  or,  Communion  with 
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God,  1859 ;  The  New  Birth  ;  or,  The  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  1867;  and  The  Solitude  of 
Christ,  1868.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stu- 
art Phelps,  who  died  in  1852,  at  ihe  age  of 
thirty-seven,  was  a  cultured  woman  and  a  bril- 
liant writer.* 

Miss  Phelps  was  born  at  Boston,  August  31, 
1844.  She  has  resided  at  Andover  since  early 
childhood,  and  was  educated  there  at  the  insti- 


tute kept  by  Mrs.  Professor  Edwards.  At  the  age 
of  eight,  she  lost  her  mother.  How  deeply  that 
mother  had  already  moulded  the  impressible 
nature  of  her  child,  is  suggested  by  a  sentence 
in  a  private  letter,  in  which  Miss  Phelps  has 
written:  "I  can  conceive  of  few  things  more 
stimulating  to  a  woman  than  a  gifted  mother 
— unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  scholarly  standards 
and  patient  instruction  of  such  a  father  as  my 
own.71  As  the  orthodox  preferences  of  her 
father  and  grandfather  doubtless  influenced  her 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  Evangelical  faith,  so 
the  fact  that  her  mother  wrote  The  Sunny  Side 
may  have  led  her  to  give  the  world  The  Gates 
Ajwr. 

Her  literary  career  began  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, in  the  shape  of  various  contributions  to 
the  newspapers.  In  1863  she  sent  her  first 
article  to  Harpers  Magazine,  and  it  was  so^cor- 
dially  received  that  she  became  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  that  periodical,  till  her  more  elabo- 
rate works  left  no  leisure  for  shorter  stories. 
Before  The  Gates  Ajar  took  the  popular  favor 
by  storm  in  1868,  she  had  written  a  number  of 
attractive  juvenile  books,  the  mere  list  of 
which  attests  her  unflagging  industry.  These 
comprise:  Ellerts  Idol,  1864;  Up  Hill,  1865; 
Tiny,  1866;  Mercy  .Gliddon's  Work,  1866;  The 
Gypsey  Series,  in  four  volumes,  1860-7 — Gyp- 
sey  Breynton;  Gypsey' s  Sowing  and  Reaping; 
Gypsey^s  Cousin  Joy ;  and  Gypsey' 8  Year  at  the 
Golden  Orescent — the  most  successful  of  her 
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earlier  works;  Tiny^s  Sunday  Nights,  1867 ;  and 
IDorft  Know  How,  1867. 

The  Gates  Ajar,  dedicated  "to  my  father, 
whose  life,  like  a  perfume  from  beyond  the 
Gates,  penetrates  every  life  which  approaches 
it,"  gives  the  daily  journal  of  an  orphaned  young 
lady,  who,  having  lost  her  brother  in  the  war, 
passes  through  the  throes  of  a  great  sorrow,  and 
rebels  in  spirit  against  what  the  well-meaning 
consolers  about  her  call  a  "mysterious  but  wise 
dispensation  for  the  glory  of  God."  She  finds 
a  loving  companion  in  an  Aunt  Winifred,  who, 
widowed  herself,  and  having  a  certain  "week- 
day holiness  "  in  all  her  life,  leads  the  thoughts 
of  her  relative,  step  by  step,  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  Heaven  is  merely  a  riper  stage  of  ex- 
istence, wherein  spiritual  laws  and  beings  have 
much  in  analogy  with  earthly  experiences.  Her 
conversations  on  Heaven  are  scholarly  and 
thoughtful,  having  many  apt  quotations  from 
leading  authors.  She  inculcates  the  belief  that 
a  recognition  of  friends  in  Heaven,  a  visible  com- 
munion with  them,  and  a  state  of  development 
in  the  intellect,  the  moral  nature,  and  the  spirit, 
in  progressive  harmony  with  earthly  life,  are  all 
natural  and  probable. 

Men,  Women,  and  Grhosts,  1869,  a  collection 
of  stories  from  Harper's,  The  Watchman  and 
Reflector,  and  'Hours  at  Home,  was  published  in 
1869.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  The  Trotty 
Boolc^  one  of  the  mont  charmingly  natural 
sketches  of  infantile  life  in  literature.  Trotty  }s 
Wedding  Tour  and  Story  Book,  followed  in  1873. 

Hedged  In,  1870,  whose  motto  is, 

"Most  like  our  Lord  are  they  who  bear, 
Like  him,  long  with  the  sinning," 

has  to  do  with  that  sphynx-like  problem  of  the 
age,  the  career  of  "one  more  unfortunate," 
who  now,  being  found  repentant,  and  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  has  been  rescued  by 
a  Christian  lady  from  starvation  in  the  streets, 
and  trained  in  her  family  for  a  sphere  of  pious 
usefulness,  in  spite  of  the  active  and  passive  re- 
sistance of  the  social  community. 

The  Silent  Partner,  a  sad  revelation  of  the 
hardships  and  evils  which  may  result  to  opera- 
tives in  the  cotton  mills,  virtually  reducing  the 
hands  to  the  level  of  serfs,  —  evils  which  the 
observant  lady-heroine  of  the  story,  capitalist 
though  she  was  therein,  found  it  impossible  to 
eradicate,  with  a  picture  of  the  social  advan- 
tages she  was  able  to  furnish  the  tired  workers 
after  mill-hours,  was  issued  in  1871. 

Since  writing  the  last  work,  the  health  of 
Miss  Phelps  has  been  entirely  broken  down. 
Even  its  closing  chapters  were  completed  under 
her  physician's  serious  protests,  and  since  its 
issue  she  has  been  unable  to  use  her  pen,  ex- 
ce*pting  some  writing  for  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,  wherein  her  spirit  conquered  her 
prudence.  She  also  prepared,  in  1873,  a  little 
pamphlet  on  Dress  Reform,  entitled,  What  to 
Wear.  Many  of  the  earlier  years  of  her  life 
were  largely  devoted  to  Christian  labors  among 
the  poor  families  in  Andover,  but  latterly  her 
half-invalid  condition  has  kept  her  mostly  with- 
in her  study.  Yet  her  heart  and  mind  are 
ardently  enlisted  in  the  reformatory  questions 
of  the  day,  and  she  has  humorously  summed 
tro  her  creed  in  these  three  terms:  "Heaven, 
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Homoeopathy  and  "Woman's  Rights."  In  the 
latter  cause  she  is  deeply  interested,  especially  in 
the  struggle  to  compass  her  political  rights  and 
industrial  advancement. 

*^  TROTTY  AT  SCHOOL  —  FROM  THE  TROTTY  BOOK. 

One  bright  morning,  as  Trotty  was  calmly 
speculating  over  his  griddle-cakes  how  he  could 
manage  to  take  from  grandmother's  work-basket 
that  roll  of  blue  silk  cord,  necessary  "to  certain  tele- 
graphic ventures  in  which  he  had  planned  to  em- 
bark that  day,  he  was  startled  from  his  tinsuspect- 
ing  repose  by  the  announcement  that  he  was  to 
call  for  Nat  at  nine  o'clock,  and  spend  two  hours 
of  the  morning  at  Miss  Pumpkin's  school.  And 
not  that  morning  only,  but  all  the  mornings. 

"For  a  whole  long  term !"  said  Lill,  a  bit  tri- 
umphantly. 

It  had  always  been  rather  a  trial  to  Lill,  that 
Trotty  could  stay  at  home  and  play,  while  she 
must  go  to  school. 

**  Besides,"  said  she,  "Jgo  to  school  to  a  nice 
big  man  with  whiskers,  and  Miss  Pumpkin's 
nothing  but  an  old  maid." 

«* What's  an  old  maid?"  asked  Trotty,  looking 
frightened. 

"It's  a — "  Max  began  to  explain.  But  his 
mother  interrupted  in  a  tone  of  decision. 

"  A  good,  kind,  generous  old  lady,  who  does 
not  want  to  be  married/* 

"0,"  said  Trotty,  with  an  air  of  relief,  "I 
did  n't  know  but  it  was  sumfin  that  bites," 

A  little  before  nine  they  curled  him  and  washed 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  he  started  away,  holding 
tightly  to  the  tip  of  Lill's  little  finger  with  one 
hand,  and  hugging  his  box  of  blocks  with  the 
other.  He  passed  the  basket  where  the  blue  silk 
cord  was  lying  with  calmness.  Poor  little  inno- 
cent! He  really  thought  it  was  going  to  be  as 
much  fun  to  go  to  school  as  to  play  at  telegraph- 
ing. Just  after  they  had  shut  the  front  gate,  he 
carelessly  observed  that  he  must  go  back  again, 
for  a  minute. 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  Lill. 

"  Well,  —  I  guess  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  Or, 
may  be,  I  didn't  kiss  grandma,  you  knaw." 

"0,  you  don't  want  anything  I  Gomel  I'm  in 
a  hurry." 

But  Trotty  tossed  away  her  little  finger,  and  ran 
in.  He  came  out  looking  very  wise,  and  dili- 
gently stuffing  both  hands  into  his  pocket.  As 
he  trudged  along,  something  slowly  rose  to  sight, 
and  stuck  out  over  the  edge  of  that  pocket.  It 
was  one  of  Jerusalem's  feet.  But  nobody  saw  it. 

Lill's  road  turned  off  at  Nat's.  Trotty  watched 
her  walk  away  with  just  the  least  sinking  at  the 
heart.  He  began  to  wish  that  she  were  going 
with  him. 

"What  do  they  make  you  do  at  school?"  said 
he  to  Nat,  as  they  ran  along  together. 

"  Q,  hare  recess,  and  play  tag.  Then  if  you 
stick  pins  into  the  next  boy,  you  get  a  whipping. 
One  time  I  stuck  a  needle  into  Johnny  Beard.  Yon 
ought  to  heard  him  squeal.  Besides,  you  have  to 
spell  your  lesson.  /  can  spell  Cat ;  can  you  ?  " 

"Almost,"  said  Trotty,  feeling  a  little  ashamed. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  very  much,"  grandly 
from  Nat.  "I  can  quite  spell  Cat.  I  nearly 
spelled  Kitten  last  week,  too.  Besides,  I  can 
spell  Puppy:  P-o-p,  pop,  p-y,  py,  Puppy." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  could  spell  Papa," 
said  Trotty,  hopefully.  "P-a-r,  pa  —  "he  gave 
out  at  that  point,  and  coughed  thoughtfully,  "At 
any  rate,"  reviving  a  little,  "my  father's  dead, 
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and  hanging  up  In  a  "beautiful  gold  frame  in  the 
parlor.  I'm  going  to  have  his  watch-chain  when 
I'm  a  man." 

"Well,"  said  Nat,  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done,  "my  father's  getting  dead,  I  guess.  He's 
going  to  be  dead,  I  heard  him  say  so  the  other  day. 
His  watch-chain's  all  black  silk,  with  a  little 
golden  key  on  it." 

By  that  time  they  had  come  to  the  school- 
house.  Miss  Pumpkin  kept  school  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms  of  an  old,  deserted  boarding-house. 
The  building  looked  dreary  enough  from  the  out- 
side, with  the  windows  boarded  up,  and  the 
blinds  gone;  but  the  school-room  itself  was  pleas- 
ant. About  a  dozen  little  children  sat  at  little 
desks,  with  little  books  before  them.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  and  the  sweet  spring  air  blew 
in.  An  English  ivy  wound  about  Miss  Pumpkin's 
desk.  Miss-  Pumpkin,  sitting  behind  it,  was  a 
gentle-faced  lady,  very  little,  and  not  very  young; 
she  had  gray  hair,  and  she  wore  a  black  dress. 

Nat  pushed  open  the  door,  and  dragged  Trotty 
in  by  the  jacket  sleeve. 

"ffe's  come  to  school.  He  walked  'long  with 
me.  He  doesn't  know  very  much.  He  can't 
spell  Cat.  /  can  spell  Cat :  C-a-t,  Cat." 

Poor  Trotty,  thus  introduced,  blushed  to  his 
curls,  and  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"That  will  do,  Nat,"  said  the  teacher.  "You 
can  go  to  your  seat.  Well,  Trotty,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you;  good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Punkins !  *'  said  Trotty, 
in  a  very  high  key.  All  the  scholars  laughed. 
Poor  little  Miss  Pumpkin  turned  as  red  as  Trotty 
was. 

"I'm  not  a  married  lady,"  she  replied,  gently. 
"I'm  not  Mrs.  Pumpkin,  but  Miss.  Hush,  chil- 
dren! There!  come  this  way,  Trotty;  here  is 
a  seat  all  ready  for  you." 

Trotty  went,  wondering  what  made  the  children 
laugh,  and  what  made  the  teacher  blush.  No- 
body could  ever  make  him  understand.  I  believe 
that  he  calls  her  Mrs.  Punkins  to  this  day. 

The  children  supplied  their  own  furniture  at 
Miss  Pumpkin's  school ;  Max  had  already  taken 
over  a  bit  of  a  wooden  rocking-chair  and  an  atom 
of  a  table,  for  Trotty.  The  top  of  the  table  lifted 
like  a  desk-cover.  It  stood  in  a  corner  where  a 
warm,  yellow  sunbeam  fell  softly. 

Miss  Pumpkin  told  Trotty  to  put  his  blocks  into 
the  table;  then  she  gave  him  a  spelling-book  with 
pictures  in  it,  and  heard  him  say  his  letters,  and 
taught  him  how  to  spell  Cat;  then  she  went  away 
and  left  him  to  study  by  himself. 

Now  Trotty  had  just  about  as  much  of  an  idea 
how  to  study  as  Jerusalem.  It  struck  him  that 
two  hours  would  be  a  long  time  to  sit  up  at  a 
little  table  in  a  little  rocking-chair,  with  a  little 
sunbeam  dancing  on  his  head,  and.  he  began  to 
look  about  for  something  entertaining  to  do. 

The  pictures  in  the  spelling-book  looked  prom- 
ising, and  he  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
very  fast.  By  and  by  he  came  to  a  funny  picture 
of  a  monkey  running  away  with  an  old  gentle- 
man's hat,  and  what  should  he  do  but  laugh  right 
out. 

"He!  he!  he!  he! "  —  the  prettiest  little  gur- 
gle of  a  laugh  that  ever  was. 

"  Hush,  Trotty !  "  said  the  teacher.  That  fright- 
ened him,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  so-berly  and  silently.  Pretty  soon  it 
came  again. 

"  He!  he-e-e-e!  " — that  irresistible  little  laugh! 
"Frotty!"  ,sadd  Miss  Pumpkin,  biting  her  lip. 


"Here's — he!  he!  he!  —  a  boy  standing  on 
his  —  he !  he!  —  head  !  "  rippled  Trotty  :  and  Je- 
rusalem's feet,  over  the  edge  of  his  pocket,  shook 
as  he  laughed. 

By  and  by  Nat  saw  those  feet,  and  Nat  laughed  ; 
then  Trotty  saw  Nat  laugh,  and  Trotty  laughed; 
then  Nat  caught  hold  of  one  of  Jerusalem's  feet  and 
tried  to  pull  him  away,  and  Trotty  held  on  to  the 
other  and  pulled  him  back,  and  between  the  two 
poor  Jerusalem  was  nearly  torn  in  twain. 

'* Trotty,"  said  the  teacher,  suspiciously,  "are 
you  'most  ready  to  spell  Bog  ?  " 

Thus  silenced,  Trotty  opened  his  spelling-book 
again;  gravely  and  with  some  difficulty  set  the 
doll  down  in  front  of  it,  and  when  the  children 
looked  up,  he  and  Jerusalem  were  studying  to- 
gether. 

Presently  Jerusalem  fell  down  on  the  floor,  and 
Trotty  picked  him  up  by  sticking  his  finger  into 
the  hole  in  his  empty  head;  then  he  fell  down 
again,  and  he  spiked  him  up  with  Nat's  jack- 
knife  ;  then  he  fell  down  once  more,  and  he 
speared  him  up  with  a  lead-pencil.  Poor  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  body  that, 
as  he  has  since  told  me,  he  really  gave  up  in  de- 
spair that  morning  all  idea  of  completing  his 
education. 

By  and  by  Trotty  thought  what  fun  it  would  be 
to  wash  Jerusalem's  face  in  Nat's  ink-bottle.  So 
he  washed  it  carefully  with  his  own  little  white 
handkerchief,  and  wondered  what  made  the  hand- 
kerchief grow  so  ugly  and  black,  and  where  all 
those  little  damp  black  spots  on  the  table  that  he 
kept  putting  his  elbows  into  came  from. 

There  was  a  little  girl  with  white  hair  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  him,  and  when  lie  was  tired 
of  washing  Jerusalem,  he  wondered  how  funny 
she  would  look  if  somebody  poured  the  rest  of 
that  ink  right  in  the  middle  of  her  head  on  top; 
whether  her  hair  would  always  be  black  after  it, 
or  whether  it  would  grow  a  little  streaked  like  a 
black  and  white  Kitty's,  and  how  the  little  girl 
would  like  it.  He  leaned  across  to  ask  her,  with 
the  ink-bottle  in  one  hand  all  ready  to  experi- 
ment; but  Miss  Pumpkin  shook  her  head  at  him, 
which  he  thought  wa^  very  inconsiderate  in  her. 

After  that  Nat  gave  him  an  apple-core,  and 
Trotty  nibbled  at  it  for  a  long  time,  giving  Jeru- 
salem little  bites  occasionally  with  a  grave  face. 
The  way  in  which  Jerusalem,  used  to  eat  was  by 
having  the  mouthfuls  dropped  into  his  head  at 
the  hole  on  top.  Trotty  stuffed  them  in  with  a 
jack-straw  which  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

This  tickled  the  little  girl  with  white  hair  so 
that  she  laughed  quite  aloud,  and  Miss  Pumpkin 
snapped  her  knuckles.  They  were  soft  little  white 
knuckles,  and  the  little  girl  cried.  Trotty  felt 
sorry. 

^  He  felt  so  sorry  that  he  put  Jerusalem  away  in 
his  pocket  again,  and  laid  his  head  down  in  the 
sunbeam  and  kept  still.  He  kept  so  very  still 
that  everybody  forgot  him,  and  when  the  alpha- 
bet class  was  called  out  to  recite,  Miss  Pumpkin 
found  that  he  was  fast,  asleep,  with  his  cheek  on 
his  hands  and  his  curls  in  his  eyes. 

"It's  almost  too  bad  to  wake  him  up,"  she 
said,  "but  I  suppose  I  must.  Come,  Trotty !  I 
want  you  to  say  a  lesson  now." 

Trotty  dug  both  fists  into  his  eyes,  and  winked 
and  blinked  and  nodded  and  yawned  and  coughed, 
and  staggered  sleepily  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  where  the  alphabet  class  was  standing. 

Remembering  that  Jerusalem  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  recitation,  he  pulled  him  out  .of  his 
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pocfcet,  and  stuck   Mm  Into   his    trousers-band 
where  he  could  see  the  world. 

It  chanced  that  there  stood  next  to  him  a  little 
boy  with  a  very  loose  calico  apron  on ;  the  neck 
of  the  apron  was  twice  as  large  as  the  neck  of 
the  boy,  and  it  stood  out  stiffly  behind,  so  that 
you  could  put  your  hand  down  nobody  knows 
how  far.  Now,  while  this  little  boy  was  reciting, 
an  idea  came  to  Trotty.  Jerusalem  had  irot  been 
behaving  very  well  in  the  trousers-band ;  he  I 
flopped  over  and  hung  down  the  wrong  way,  and 
would  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the  recitation. 
It  occurred  to  Trotty  what  a  nice  place  it  would 
be  for  him  under  that  stiff  apron.  So  he  slowly 
and  softly  began  to  push  his  head  down  the  little 
boy's  neck.  The  little  boy  did  not  notice.  Trotty 
pushed  a  little  harder.  The  little  boy  squirmed. 
Trotty  pushed  a  little  more.  The  little  boy 
gasped ;  — a  little  more,  —  the  little  boy  choked. 

"  Spell  Dog,  Trotty,"  said  Miss  Pumpkin. 

"D,"  said  Trotty,  —  push — "O"  —  push  — 
"G-" — another  push.  Jerusalem  was  fairly  in 
now.  Only  his  feet  showed*  over  the  top  of  the 
little  boy's  apron.  The  little  boy  began  to  dance 
about  and  pull  at  the  doll,  who  was  caught  some- 
where on  a  button,  and  would  n't  come  out. 

"Johnny!  "  said  Miss  Pumpkin,  "  what  w  the 
matter?  Come  h«reJ  —  Why,  Trotty  Tyrol!  did 
you  do  this  ?  " 

"0  yes,"  said  Trotty,  candidly.  « Is  n't  he 
funny  ?  I  did  n't  s'pose  he  'd  dance  round.  I 
wanted  to  find  a  place  for  Jerusalem.  I  guess  I  '11 
take  him  out  now.  I  'm  afraid  he  '11  think  it 's  a 
little  dark." 

*«  Trotty,"  said  Miss  Pumpkin,  gravely,  "you 
have  made  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  morning. 
You  -must  learn  that  little  boys  cannot  play  in 
school.  You  may  take  your  little  rocking-chair 
and  go  and  sit  alone  over  there  by  the  door,  till  I 
call  you," 

Trotty  did  as  he  was  told.  The  children  all  looked 
at  him.  He  felt  ashamed.  He  began  to  think  that 
it  was  a  very  bad  thing  to  go  to  school.  He  remem- 
bered the  bice  silk  telegraph  wire,  and  home  and 
grandma,  and  felt  as  if  it  were  years  and  years 
since  he  had  seen  them.  He  tried  to  talk  a  little 
to  Jerusalem,  but  Jerusalem  hung  his  mortified 
head  and  would  give  him  no  comfort.  Something 
began  to  feel  damp  in  his  eyes.  Something  choked 
him  in  his  throat.  Something  rolled  down  his  two 
cheeks  and  fell  on  Jerusalem's  inky  face. 

He  began  to  look  carefully  at  Miss  Pumpkin 
out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye.  Then  he  looked 
carefully  at  the  door.  Then  he  looked  carefully 
at  the  children.  4* 

He  was  so  still  that  nobody  noticed  him. 

"  Why  1  where  's  Trotty  ?"  said  Miss  Pumpkin 
all  at  once. 

Where  was  he?  The  little  rocking-chair  was 
.  empty.  The  door  stood  wide  open.  Something 
shot  past  the  window,  and  away  down  the  dusty 
road.  With  curls  flying,  hat  off,  and  Jerusalem 
hugged  under  one  arm,  there  was  Trotty  running 
for  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Grandmother  was  calmly  mending  stockings  on 
the  porch,  when  the  gate  slammed  and  in  walked 
Trotty. 

"Why,  Trotty!  school  can't  be  out  yet.  You 
have  n't  been  gone  an  hour." 

"0,  I  don't  know's  I  care  if  I  have  n't,"  re- 
marked my  Lord,  carelessly.  "I  don't  like  go^ 
ing  to  school.  Mrs.  Punkins  made  me  sit  in  a 
chair  on  the  floor.  I  could  n't  spell  Dog.  I  got 
a  little  inky.  Jerusalem  made  me  a  great  deal  of 


trouble.  Now,  if  you"5!!  let  me  "have  some  of  yottr 
blue  silk  string,  I  ,guess  I  b'lieve  I  'd  rather  grow 
up  a  dunce." 

**MPB  IN  A  COTTOff  MILL  —  FBOM  THE  SltENf  PARTVJBB. 

If  you  are  one  of  "the  hands"  in  the  Hayle 
and  Kelso  Mills,  you  go  to  your  work,  as  is  well 
known,  from  the  hour  t>f  half  past  six  to  seven, 
according  to  the  turn  *of  the  season,  Time  has 
been  when  you  went  at  half  past  four.  The  Senior 
forgot  this  the  other  day  in  a  little  talk  which  he 
had 'with  his  silent  partner,  —  very  naturally,  the 
time  having  been  so  long  past ;  but  the  time  has 
been,  is  now,  indeed,  yet  in  places.  Mr.  Hayle 
can  tell  you  of  mills  he  saw  in  New  Hampshire 
last  vacation,  where  they  ring  them  up,  if  you  11 
believe  it,  winter  and  summer,  in  and  out,  at  half 
past  four  in  the  morning.  Oh  no,  never  let  oufc 
t>efore  six,  of  course.  Mr.  Hayle  disapproves  of 
this.  Mr.  Hayle  thinks  it  not  humane.  Mr. 
Hayle  is  confident  that  you  would  find  no  mission 
Sunday  school  connected  with  that  concern. 

If  you  are  one  of  "  the  hands1"  in  the  Hayle 
and  Kelso  Mills  —  and  again,  in  Hayle  and  Kelso, 
— you  are  -so  dully  used  to  this  "classification, 
**  the  hands,"  that  you  were  never  known  to  cul- 
tivate an  objection  to  it,  are  scarcely  found  to 
notice  its  use  or  disuse.  Being  surely  neither 
head  nor  heart,  what  else  remains  ?  ^Conscious 
scarcely,  from  bell  to  bell,  from  sleep  to  sleep,  froin 
day  to  dark,  of  either  head  or  heart,  there  seems 
even  a  singular  appropriateness  in  the  chance  of 
the  word  with  which  you  are  dimly  struck.  Hayle 
and  Kelso  label  you.  There  you  are.  The  world 
thinks,  aspires,  creates,  enjoys.  There  you  are. 
You  are  the  fingers  of  the  world,  You  take  your 
patient  place.  The  world  may  have  need  of  you, 
but  only  that  it  may  think,  aspire,  create,  enjoy. 
It  needs  your  patience  as  well  as  your  place. 
You  take  both,  and  you  are  used  to  both,  and  the 
world  is  used  to  both,  and  so,  having  put  the 
label  on  for  safety's  sake,  lest  you  be  mistaken 
for  a  thinking,  aspiring,  creating,  enjoying  com- 
pound, and  so  some  one  be  poisoned,  shoves  you 
into  your  place  upon  its  shelf,  and  shuts  its  cup- 
board-door upon  you. 

If  you  are  one  of  "the  hands,"  then,  in  Hayle 
and  Kelso,  you  have  a  breakfast  of  bread  and 
molasses  probably;  you  are  apt  to  eat  it  while 
you  dress;  somebody  is  heating  the  kettle,  but 
you  cannot  wait  for  it;  somebody  tells  you  that 
you  have  forgotten  your  shawl,  you  throw  it  over 
one  shoulder,  and  step  out,  before  it  is  fastened, 
into  the  sudden  raw  air ;  you  left  lamp-light  in- 
doors; you  find  moonlight  without;  the  night 
seems  to  have  overslept  itself;  you  have  a  fancy 
for  trying  to  wake  it,  would  like  to  shout  at  it  or 
cry  through  it,  but  feel  very  cold,  and  leave  that 
for  the  bells  to  do  by  and  by.  You  and  the  bells 
are  the  only  waking  things  in,  life.  The  great 
brain  of  the  world  is  in  serene  repose.  The 
great  heart  of  the  world  lies  warm'  to  the  core 
with  dreams.  The  great  hands  of  the  world,  the 
patient,  perplexed,  one  almost  fancies  at  times, 
just  for  the  fancy,  seeing  you  here  by  the  morn- 
ing moon,  the  dangerous  hands,  alone  are  stirring 
in  the  dark. 

You  hang  up  your  shawl  and  your  crinoline, 
and  understand,  as  you  go  shivering  by  gaslight 
to  your  looms,  that  you  are  chilled  to  the  heart, 
and  that  you  were  careless  about  your  shawl,  but 
do  not  consider  carefulness  worth  your  while  by 
nature  or  by  habit ;  a  little  less  shawl  means  a, 
few  less  winters  in  which  to  require  shawling. 
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You  are  a  godless  little  creature,  but  you  cher- 
ish a,  stolid  leaning,  in  these  morning  moons,  to- 
wards making  an  experiment  of  death  and  a 
wadded  coffin. 

By  tlie  time  that  gas  is  out,  you  cease,  perhaps, 
though  you  cannot  depend  upon  that,  to  shiver, 
and  incline  less  and  less  to  the  wadded  coffin,  and 
more  to  a  chat  with  your  neighbor  in  the  alley. 
Your  neighbor  is  of  either  sex  and  any  descrip- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.  In  any  event,  warming 
a  little  with  the  warming  day,  you  incline  more 
and  more?  to'  chat.  If  you  chance  to  be  a  cotton- 
weaver,  you  are  presently  warm  enough.  It  is 
quite  warm  enough  m  the  weaving-room.  The 
engines  respire  into  the  weaving-room;  with 
every  "throb  of  their  huge  lungs  you  swallow 
their  "fereathv  The  weaving-room  stifles  with 
steam.  The  window-sills  of  this  room  are  gut- 
tered to  prevent  the  condensed  steam  from  run- 
ning in  streams  along  the  floor  ;  sometimes  they 
overflow,  and  water  stands  under  the  looms ;  the 
walls  perspire  profusely  ;  on  a  damp  day,  drops 
will  fall  from  the  roof. 

£he  windows'  of  the  weaving-room  are  closed  ; 
the  windows'  must  be  closed  *  a  stir  in  the  air 
will  break  your  threads.  There  is  no  air  to  stir. 
You  inhale  for  a  substitute  motionless,  hot  moist- 
Tire.  If  you  chance  to  be  a  cotton-weaver,  it  is 
not  in  Mareh  that  you  think  most  about  your 
coffin. 

Being  *fra  hand"  in  Hayle  and  Kelso,  you  are 
used  to-  eating  cold  luncheon  in  the  cold  at  noon, 
or  .you  walk,  for  the  sake  of  a  cup  of  soup  or 
coffee,  half  a  mile,  three  quarters,  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  back.  You  are  allowed  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  which  to  do  this.  You  come  and 
go  upon  the  jog-trot. 

You  grow  moody,  being  "a  hand"  at  Hayle 
and  Kelso's,  with  the  growing  day ;  are  inclined 
to  quarrel  or  to  confidence  with  your  neighbor  in 
the  alley ;  find  the  overseer  out  of  temper,  and 
the  cotton  full  of  flaws;  find  pains  in  your  feet, 
your  back,  your  eyes,  your  arms ;  feel  damp  and 
sticky  lint  in  your  hair,  your  neck,  your  ears, 
your  throat,  your  lungs ;  discover  a  monotony  in 
the  process  of  breathing  hot  moisture,  lower  your 
window  at  your  risk ;  are  bidden  by  somebody 
whose  threads  you  have  broken  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  to  put  it  up,  and  put  it  up ;  are  con- 
scious that  your  head  swims,  your  eyeballs  burn, 
your  breath  quickens;  yield  your  preference  for 
a  wadded  coffin,  and  consider  whether  the  river 
would  not  be  the  comfortable  thing ;  cough  a  little, 
cough  a  great  deal,  lose  your  balance  in  a  cough- 
ing fit,  snap  a  thread,  and  take  to  swearing 
roundly. 

From  swearing  you  take  to  singing;  both 
perhaps  are  equal  relief,  active  and  diverting. 
There  is  something  curious  about  that  singing  of 
yours.  The  time,-  the  place,  the  singers,  charac- 
terize it  sharply,  — -  the  waning  light,  the  rival 
din,  the  girls  with  tired  faces.  You  start  some 
Httl6  thing  with  a  refrain -and  a  ring  to  it;  a 
hymn,  it  is  not  unlikely;  something  of  a  River 
and  of  Waiting,  and  of  Toil  and  Best,  or  Sleep, 
or  Crowns,  or  Harps,  or  Home,  or  G-reen  Fields, 
or  Flowers,  or  Sorrow,  or  Repose,  or  a  dozen 
things,  but  ^always,  it  will  be  noticed,  of  simple, 
spotless  things,  such  as  will  surprise  the  lis- 
tener who  caught  you  at  your  oath  of  five  min- 
utes past.  You  have  other  songs,  neither  simple 
nor  spotless,  it  may  be;  but  you  never  sing 
them  at  your  work,  when  the  waning  day  is 
crawling  out  from  spots  beneath  your  looms,  and 


the  girls  lift  up  their  tired  faces  to  catch  and  keep 
the  chorus  in  the  rival  din. 

You  like  to  watch  the  contest  between  the 
chorus  and  the  din;  to  see  —  you  seem  almost  to 
see  —  the  struggle  of  the  melody  from  alley  te 
alley,  from  loom  to  loom,  from  darkening  wall  to 
darkening  wall,  from  lifted  face  to  lifted  face;  to 
see  —  for  you  are  very  sure  you  see  —  the  ma- 
chinery fail  into  a  fit  of  rage.  That  is  a  sight! 
You  would  never  guess,  unless  you  had  watched 
it  just  as  many  times  as  you  have,  how  that  ma- 
chinery will  rage.  How  it  throws  its  arms  about, 
what  fists  it  can  clench,  how  it  shakes  at.  the 
elbows  and  knees,  what  teeth  it  knows  how  to 
gnash,  how  it  writhes  and  roars,  how  it  clutches 
at  the  leaky,  strangling  gas-lights,  and  how  it 
bends  its  impotent  black  head,  always,  at  last, 
without  fail,  and  your  song  sweeps  triumphant, 
like  an  angel  over  itl  With  this  you  are  very 
much  pleased,  though  only  "a  hand,"  to  be  sure, 
in  Hayle  and  Kelso. 

You  are  singing  when  the  bell  strikes,  and 
singing  still  when  "you  clatter  down  the  stairs. 
Something  of  the  simple  spotlessness  of  the  little 
song  is  on  your  face,  when  you  dip  into  the  wind  and 
dusk.  Perhaps  you  have  only  pinned  your  shawl, 
or  pulled  your  hat  over  your  face,  or  knocked 
against  a  stranger  on  the  walk  ;  but  it  passes  ;  it 
passes  and  is  gone.  It  is  cold  and  you  tremble, 
direct  from.  the  morbid  heat  in  which  you  have 
stood  all  day;  or  you  have  been  cold  all  day;  and 
it  is  colder,  and  you  shrink;  or  you  are  from  the 
weaving-room,  and  the  wind  strikes  you  faint,  or 
you  stop  to  cough  and  the  girls  go  on  without  you. 
The  town  is  lighted,  and  people  are  out  in  their 
best  clothes.  You  pull  your  dingy  veil  about  your 
eyes.  You  are  weak  and  heart-sick  all  at-  once. 
You  don't  care  to  go  home  to  supper.  The  pretty 
song  creeps,  wounded,  back  for  the  engine  in  the 
deserted  dark  to  crunch.  You  are  a  miserable 
little  factory-girl  with  a  dirty  face. 


CABLETON, 

THE  author  of  Farm  Ballads,  was  born  in  Hud- 
son, Lenawee  county,  Michigan,  October  21, 
1845.  His  ancestors  were  of  English  and  Scotch 
origin,  while  Ms  father  (John  H.  Oarleton)  was 
a  pioneer  settler  who  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. "Will  remained  at  home  on  the  farm, 
tilling  the  soil  during  the  summers,  and  attend- 
ing district  school  in  the  winters,  till  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  1861,  he  became  a  teacher  in 
a  country  school,  whereby  he  was  indoctrinated 
into  "boarding  around,'1  and#^.oubtless  had  the 
pickings  of  some  rich  experiences  among  his 
larmer-patronsy  of  which  he  has  made  use  in  his 
writings.  For  four  years  he  divided  his  time 
between  teaching,  attending  school,  and  assist- 
ing his  father  on  the  farm,  contributing  mean- 
while, under  various  signatures,  articles  in  prose 
and  verse  to  the  local  and  State  papers.  He 
entered  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  in  1865, 
and  was  graduated  in  1869.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  journalistic  and  literary  work, 
and  has  lectured  repeatedly  throughout  the 
"West.  His  present  residence  is  at  Hillsdale. 

Mr.  Carleton  printed  a  small  volume  of  poems 
in  1871,  for  private  circulation.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  most  popular  of  his  pieces,  "  Betsey 
and  I  are  Out,"  appeared  in  the  Toledo  Blade', 
and  was  reprinted,  with  appropriate  illustra- 
tions, in  Harper^  Weekly,  wherein,  some  other 
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popular  narrative  pictures  of  "Western  Lome  life 
have  since  appeared.  Farm  Ballads,  a  collec- 
tion including  u Out  of  the  Old  House,  Nancy," 
"Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House,"  uGcme  with 
a  Handsomer  Man,"  i( Betsy  and  I  Hade  Up," 
etc.,  was  issued  in  187S.  Jn  his  prefatory 


words,  the  author  states:  '* These  poems  have 
been  written  under  various,  and,  in  some  cases, 
difficult,  conditions :  in  the  open  air  i  with  team 
afield;'  in  the  student's  den,  with  the  ghosts  of 
unfinished  lessons  ho'vering  gloomily  about; 
amid  the  rush  and  roar  of  railroad  travel,  which 
trains  of  thought  are  not  prone  to  follow ;  and 
in  the  editor's  sanctum,  where  the  dainty  feet 
of  the  ^use,s  do  not  often  deign  to  tread*" 

**  BETSEY  AND   I  ARE   OUT— FROM  FAEJC  BALLADS. 

Draw  up  the  papers,  lawyer,  and  make  'em  good 

and  stout ; 
For  things  at  home  are  erossways,  and  Betsey  and 

I  are  out. 
"We,  who  have  worked  together  so  long  as  man 

and  wife, 
Must  pull  in  single  harness  for  the  rest  of  our 

nat'ral  life. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  say  you.     I  swan  it's 

hard  to  tell!  * 
Most  of  the  years  behind  ws  we've  passed  by  very 

well  ; 

I  have  no  other  woman,  she  has  no  other  man  — 
Only  we've  lived  together  as  long  as  we  ever  can. 

So  I  have  talked  with  Betsey,  and  Betsey  has, 

talked  with  me, 
And  so  we've  agreed  together  that  we  can't  never 

agree ; 
Not  that  we've  catched  each  other  in  any  terrible 

crime ; 
We've  been  a-gathering  this  for  years,  a  little  at 

a  time. 

There  was  a  stock  of  temper  we  both  had  for  a 
start, 


Although  we  never  suspected  'twould  take  us  two 

apart ; 
I  had  my  various  failings,  bred  JB  the  flesh  and 

bone ; 
And  Betsey,  like  all  good  women,  had  a  temper 

of  her  own. 

The  first,  thing  I  remember  whereon  we  disagreed 
Was  something  concerning  heaven  —  a  difference 

in  our  creed; 
We  arg'ed  the  thing  at  breakfast,  we  arg'ed  the 

thing  at  tea, 
And  the  more  we  arg'ed  the  question  the  more  we 

didn't  agree. 

And  the  next  that  I  remember  was  when  we  lost  a 
cow  ; 

She  had  kicked  the  bucket  for  certain,  the  ques- 
tion was  only  — How  ? 

I  held  my  own  opinion,  and  Betsey  another  had ; 

Arid  when  we  were  done  a-talkin',  we  both  of  us 
was  mad. 

And  the  next  that  I  remember,  it  started  in  a 

joke; 
But  full  for  a  week  it  lasted,  and  neither  of  us 

spoke. 
And  the  next  was  when  I  scolded  because  she 

broke  a  bowl ; 
And  she  said  I  was  mean  and  stingy,  and  hadn't 

any  soul. 

And  so  that  bowl  kept  pourin*  dissensions  in  our 

cup; 
And  so  that  blamed  cow-critter  was  always 

a-comm'  up  ; 

And  so  that  heaven  we  arg'ed  no  nearer  to  us  got, 
But  it  gave  us  a  taste  of  somethin'  a  thousand 

times  as  hot. 

And  so  the  thing  kept  workin',  and  all  the  self- 
same way ; 

Always  somethin'  to  arg'e,  and  somethin'  sharp 
t  o  say ; 

And  down  on  us  came  the  neighbors,  a  couple 
dozen  strong, 

And  lent  their  kindest  service  for  to  help  the 
thing  along. 

And  there  has  been  days  together  —  and  many  a 

weary  week  — 
We  was  both  of  us  cross  and  spunky,  and  both  too 

proud  to  spenk  ; 
And  I  have  been  thinkin'  and  thinkin',  the  whole 

of  the  winter  and  fall, 
If  I  can't  live  kind  with  a  woman,  why,  then,  I 

won't  at  all. 

And  so  I  have  talked  with  Betsey,  and  Betsey  has 

talked  with  me, 
And  we  have  agreed  together  that  we  can't  never 

agree ; 
And  what  is  hers  shall  be  hers,  and  what  is  mine 

shnll  be  mine; 
And  I'll  put  it  in  the  agreement,  and  take  it  to  her 

to  sign. 

Write  on  the  paper,  lawyer  —  the  very  first  para- 
graph — 

Of  all  the  farm  and  live-stock  that  she  shall  have 
her  half; 

JFor  she  has  helped  to  earn  it,  through  many  a 
weary  day, 

And  it's  nothing  more  than  justice  that  Betsey 
has  her  pay. 

Give  her  the  house  and  homestead  —  a  man  can 
thrive  and  roam ; 
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But  women  are  skeery  critters,  unless  they  have 

a  home ; 
And  I  have  always  determined,  and  never  failed 

to  say, 
That  Betsey  never  should  want  a  home  if  I  was 

taken  away. 

There  is  a  little  hard  money  that's  drawin'  tol'- 

rable  pay ; 
A  couple  of  hundred  dollars  laid  by  for  a  rainy 

day; 
Safe  in  the  hands  of  good  men,  and  easy  to  get 

at; 
Pat  in  another  clause  there,  and  give  her  half  of 

that. 

Yes,  I  see  you  smile,  Sir,  at  my  givin*  her  so 

much ; 
Yes,  divorce  is  cheap,  Sir,  but  I  take  no  stock  in 

such ! 
True  and  fair  I  married  her,  when  she  was  blithe 

and  young ; 
And  Betsey  was  al'ays  good  to  me,  exceptin'  with 

her  tongue. 

Once,  when  I  was  young  as  you,  and  not  so  smart, 

perhaps, 
For  me  she  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several  other 

chaps ; 
And  all  of  them  was  flustered,  and  fairly  taken 

down, 
And  I  for  a  time  was  counted  the  luckiest  man  in 

town. 

Once  when  I  had  a  fever  —  I  won't  forget  it 

soon  — 

I  was  hot  as  a  basted  turkey  and  crazy  as  a  loon ; 
Never  an  hour  went  by  me  when  she  was  out  of 

sight  — 
She  nursed  me  true  and  tender,  and  stuck  to  me 

day  and  night. 

And  if  ever  a  house  was  tidy,  and  ever  a  kitchen 

clean, 
Her  house  and  kitchen  was  tidy  as  any  I  ever 

seen; 
And  I  don't  complain  of  Betsey,  or  any  of  her 

acts, 
Exceptin*  when  we  7ve  quarreled,  and  told  each 

other  facts. 

So  draw  up  the  paper,  lawyer,  and  I  '11  go  home 

to-night, 
And  read  the  agreement  to  her,  and  see  if  it 's  all 

right ;  ^ 
And  then,  in  the  mornm',  I'll  sell  to  a  tradin* 

man  I  know, 
And  kiss  the  child  that  was  left  to  us,  and  out  in 

the  world  1 11  go. 

And  one  thing  put  in  the  paper,  that  first  to  me 

didn't  occur : 
That  when  I  am  dead  at  last  she  '11  bring  me  back 

to  her; 

,And  lay  me  u'nder  the  maples  I  planted  years  ago, 
When  she  and  I  was  happy  before  we  quarreled 

so. 

And  when  she  dies  I  wish  that  she  would  be  laid 

by  me, 
And  lyin'   together  in  silence,  perhaps  we  will 

agree ; 
And,  if  ever  w.e  meet  in  heaven,  I  would  n't  think  it 

queer 
If  we  loved  each  other  the  better  because  we 


**CELIA  TCHAXTEB, 

WHOSE  maiden  name  was  Celia  LaigMon,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  June  29, 
1835.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Since  her  fifth  year,  she  has  passed  most  of  her 
life  at  Appledore,  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  a  series 
of  "low  bleached  rocks"  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
nine  miles  off  from  the  coast  of  Few  Hamp- 
shire. Appledore,  the  crest  of  whose  four  hun- 
dred acres  is  only  seventy-five  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  contains  a  lighthouse,  and  her 
home  was  in  the  keeper's  dwelling  at  its  base. 


The  charms  and  mysteries  of  the  ever-rolling 
surges,  through  the  calm  and  the  storm,  and 
the  picturesque  features  of  nature  and  life  as 
they  are  affected  by  the  changing  seasons  in 
this  eyrie  of  the  ocean,  were  first  described  by 
her  in  a  series  of -glowing,  keenly  sympathetic 
papers  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  1867-8. 
These  were  gathered  into  a  small  illustrated 
volume  in  1873,  entitled  Among  the  Isles  of 
Shoals. 
In  1872  appeared  a  volume  of  poems. 

**  AMONG  TUB  ISLES  OF   SHOALS. 

Swept  by  every  wind  that  blows,  and  beaten  by 
the  bitter  brine  for  unknown  ages,  well  may  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  be  barren,  bleak,  and  bare.  At 
first  sight  nothing  can  he  more  rough  and  inhos- 
pitable than  they  appear.  The  incessant  influ- 
ences of  wind  and  sun,  rain,  snow,  frost,  and 
spray,  have  so  bleached  the  tops  of  the  rocks, 
that  they  look  hoary  as  if  with  age,  though  in  the 
summer-time  a  gracious  greenness  of  vegetation 
breaks  here  and  there  the  stern  outlines,  and 
softens  somewhat  their  rugged  aspect.  Yet  BO 
forbidding  are  their  shores,  it  seems  scarcely 
worth  while  to  land  upon  them,  — mere  heaps  of 
tumbling  granite  in  the  wide  and  lonely  sea,  — 
when  all  the  smiling,  *'  sapphire-spangled  mar- 
riage-ring of  the  land"  lies  ready  to  woo  the 
voyager  back  again,  and  welcome  his  returning 
prow  with  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  and  scents 
that  the  wild  wastes  of  water  never  know.  But 
to  the  human  creature  who  has  eyes  that  will  see 
and  ears  that  will  hear,  nature  appeals  with  such 
a  novel  charm,  that  the  luxurious  beauty  of  the 
land  is  half  forgotten  befor#  one  is  aware.  Its 
sweet  gardens,  full  o£  color  and  perfume,  its  rich 
woods  and  softly  swelling  hills,  its  placid  waters, 
and  fields  and  flowery  meadows,  are  no  longer 
dear  and  desirable;  for  the  wonderful  sound  of 
the  sea  dulls  the  memory  of  all  past  impressions, 
and  seems  to  fulfil  and  satisfy  all  present  needs. 
Landing  for  the  first  time,  the  stranger  is  struck 
only  by  the  sadness  of  the  place,  —  the  vast 
loneliness;  for  there  are  not  even  trees  to  whis- 
per with  familiar  voices,  —  nothing  but  sky  and 
sea  and  rocks.  But  the  very  wilderness  and 
desolation  reveal  a  strange  beauty  to  him.  Let 
him  wait  till  evening  comes, 

•""With  sunset  purple  soothing  all  the  waste," 
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and  lie  will  find  himself  slowly  succumbing  to  the 
subtile  charm  of  that  sea  atmosphere.  He  sleeps 
with  all  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  murmuring  in 
his  ears,  and  wakes  to  the  freshness  of  a  summer 
morning;  and  it  seems  as  if  morning  were  made 
for  the  first  time.  For  the  world  is  like  a  new- 
blown  rose,  and  in  the  heart  of  it  he  stands,  with 
only  the  caressing  music  of  the  water  to  break 
the  utter  silence,  unless,  perhaps,  a  song-sparrow 
pours  out  its  blissful  warble  like  an  embodied 
joy.  The  sea  is  rosy,  and  the  sky:  the  line  t>f 
land  is  radiant;  the  scattered  sails  glow  with  the 
delicious  color  that  touches  so  tenderly  the  bare, 
bleak  rocks.  These  are  lovelier  than  sky  or  sea 
or  distant  sails,  or  graceful  gulls*  wings  reddened 
with  the  dawn;  nothing  takes  color  so  beautifully 
as  the  bleached  granite  ;  the  shadows  are  deli- 
cate, and  the  fine,  hard  outlines  are  glorified  and 
softened  beneath  the  fresh  first  blush  of  sunrise. 
All  things  are  speckless  and  spotless;  there  is  no 
dust,  no  noise,  nothing  but  peace  in  the  sweet  air 
and  on  the  quiet  sea.  The  day  goes  on;  the 
rose  changes  to  mellow  gold,  the  gold  to  clear, 
white  daylight,  and  the  sea  is  sparkling  again. 
A  breeze  ripples  the  surface,  and  wherever  it 
touches  the  color  deepens.  A  seine-boat  passes, 
with  the  tawny  net  heaped  in  the  stern,  and  the 
scarlet  shirts  of  the  rowers  brilliant  against  the 
blue.  Pleasantly  their  voices  come  across  the 
water,  breaking  the  stillness.  The  fishing-boats 
steal  to  and  fro,  silent,  with  glittering  sails ;  the 
gulls  wheel  lazily;  the  far-off  coasters  glide  rap- 
idly along  the  horizon;  the  mirage  steals  down 
the  coast-line,  and  seems  to  remove  it  leagues 
away.  And  what  if  it  were  to  slip  down  the  slope 
of  the  world  and  disappear  entirely?  You  think, 
in  a  half  dream,  you  would  not  care.  Many  trou- 
bles, cares,  perplexities,  vexations,  lurk  behind 
that  far,  faint  line  for  you.  Why  should  you  be 
bothered  any  more. 

"  Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb." 

And  so  the  waves,  with  their  lulling  murmur,  do 
their  work,  and  you  are  soothed  into  repose  and 
transient  forgetfulness  ? 

**  EMERSON  BENNETT. 

Emerson  Bennett  was  born  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  in  the  town  of  Monson,  Hampden 
county,  Massachusetts,  March  16,  1822.  As  a 
country  boy,  who  was  much  given  to  out-of- 
doors  play  and  work,  lie  acquired  robust  health, 
a  passionate  attachment  for  scenes  of  nature,  a 
self-reliant  spirit,  and  that  vital  force  which,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  novelist,  imparts  an  intense  in- 
terest in  the  plot  as  unfolded  by  successive  inci- 
dents of  his  stories.  He  was  also  an  earnest 
student  in  his  boyhood.  The  study  of  mathe- 
matics was  a  delight,  and  he  often  solved  for 
himself  problems  before  they  were  reached  by 
his  classmates.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  lost 
his  father.  Three  years  more  were  spent  on  the 
farm,  and  then  he  began  an  academical  course 
to  qualify  himself  for  college;  but  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother  soon  led  to  the  sever- 
ance of  his  home  ties. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  stalwart  Emerson 
left  the  old  homestead,  and  began  to  gratify  his 
strong  desire  to  visit  strange  scenes,  so  that  for 
many  days  each  nightfall  found  him  in  a  different 


village  or  town.  But  in  1840,  the  city  of  New 
York  became  his  home,  and  for  three  years  he 
was  a  devotee  alternately  to  art  and  to  poetry. 
The  printing  of  a  poem  in  an  Odd  Fellows' 
journal,  edited  by  George  Hatch,  and  its  re- 
printing in  The  Tribune,  led  him  to  write  and 
publish  a  poem  in  two  cantos,  which  the  critics 
of  the  day  gibbeted.  It  was  called  The 
Brigand,  and  many  of  his  later  novels  were 
treated  to  titles  of  a  similar  character.  The 
winter  of  1843  he  spent  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  became  a  poetical  contributor  to  the  Dollar 
Newspaper.  His  first  romance,  The  Unknown 
Countess,  though  it  failed  in  a  prize  award,  ap- 
peared in  that  journal  a  year  later.  In  the 
spring  of  1844,  he  set  out  for  Baltimore,  and 
then  journeyed  westward  to  Pittsburg  and  Cin- 
cinnati, arriving  at  the  latter  city  quite  destitute. 
As  a  hastily- written  sketch,  literally  written  for 
bread,  failed  to  please  the  critical  taste  of  the 
new  Western  Literary  Journal — edited  by  E. 
Z.  0.  Judspn,  since  "  Ned  Buntline "  —  the 
youthful  writer  became  an  agent  for  that  mag- 
azine, and  made  a  tour  of  several  months  in 
Ohio  canvassing  for  subscribers. 

Mr.  Bennett  on  his  return  to  Cincinnati  found 
himself  in  favor  with  the  Daily  Commercial  (L. 
G.  Curtiss,  editor),  as  a  reprint  of  his  story, 
The  Unknown  Countess,  had  increased  the  cir- 
culation of  that  struggling  journal.  An  engage- 
ment followed  to  write  a  novel  on  a  local  subject, 
for  which  he  received  his  first  compensation  as 
a  writer;  and  a  second  appeared  in  1846, 
entitled,  The  League  of  the  Miami.  A  literary 
venture  was  tried  by  him  in  the  Casket,  with  a 
partner  in  J.  H.  Green,  the  reformed  gambler  ; 
but  that  journal  expired  in  nine  months. 
Among  its  contributors  were  the  Gary  sisters, 
Alice  and  Phoebe,  then  unknown  to  fame. 
Though  dated  at  Cincinnati,  the  Casfcet  was 
printed  at  Lawrenceburgh,  Indiana,  where  Mr. 
Bennett  lived  during  its  span  of  life.  Another 
engagement  with  Mr.  Curtiss  resulted  in  the 
Bandits  of  the  Osage.  This  story  proved  a 
pecuniary  success,  adding  some  thousands  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Commercial,  while  its  author 
also  succeeded  in  selling  a  book  edition  of  five 
thousand  copies  to  a  Cincinnati  firm  of  book- 
sellers—  Kobinson  &  Jones.  This  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  first  novel  published  and  sold 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  task  of 
making  a  market  there  and  then  was  a  herculean 
one,  for  the  publisher  had  to  be  convinced,  by 
arguments  and  figures,  that  a  moderate  outlay 
for  fiction  would  be  a  profitable  investment. 

Since  1850,  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  married  in  1847"  to 
Miss  E.  G.  Daly  of  that  city,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren—  a  son,  who  is  a  member  of  its  bar,  and 
a  daughter,  who  has  printed  occasional  poems. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  written  some  forty  romances, 
and  many  hundred  sketches,  which  are  in  the 
main  carefully  studied  delineations  of  manners, 
characters,  and  adventures  of  American  frontier 
life.  These  have  chiefly  appeared  in  the  New- 
York  Ledger  and  Weekly,  the  Philadelphia 
likening  Post  and  Saturday  Night,  as  well  as  in 
Emerson  Bennetts  Dollar  Monthly,  which  latter, 
started  in  1860,  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  civil 
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a  circulation  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies. 
A  uniform  edition  of  Ms  novels  is  no?  issuing 
from  the  press  of  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffel- 


was  published  near  the  close  of  1873,  and  tie 
second,  Villeta  ZiA,  or  Tto  AM  M, 
in  1874 

**JOH3J  ¥•  FORNEY, 


of  ability  and  high  repute,  was  born  at  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  September  30, 1811  "In 
1833  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing- 
office  of  the  Lancaster  JomaH  and  in  1837 
editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Lancaster 
Intilligem;  and  in  1840  he  united  that  paper 
with  the  JomnL  He  removed  in  1845  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  long  the  editor  of 
the  Pwqjlwwn,  one  of  the  most  decided  of 
the  Democratic  journals.  In  1851  he  was  chosen 
clerk  of  the  U,  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1853.  Meanwhile  liis 
connection  with  the  Penmylnninn  had  ceased, 
and  he  had  become  editor  of  the  tai,  a 
Democratic  organ  at  Washington.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1856,  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee.  In  January,  1857,  he  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  U.  S. 
Senator,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  on  August  1st  following  began,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  publication  of  ThPrtH)  an  inde- 
pendent journal.  Although  he  had  advocated 
the  election  of  Mr,  Buchanan  to  the  presidency, 


he  became  a  determined  opponent  of  his  admin- 
istration when  the  Lecompton  constitution  of 
Kansas  became  a  topic  of  public  debate;  and 
was  again  chosen  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  36th  Congress  by  the  Republi- 
cans. During  the  civil  war  he  gave  a  constant 
support  to  the  national  government  In  1861 
he  began  the  publication,  in  addition  to  The 
Pm  in  Philadelphia,  of  a  weekly  paper  in  the 
cjtyof  Washington,  entitled  Tk  Olmidt;  this 
also  began  to  appear  daily  in  October,  1862. 
From  1861  to  1868  Mr.  Forney  was  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate."*  Six  years  later  he 
visited  Europe  a  second  time,  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876, 
Mr.  Forney  has  written  two  books,  marked 
by  powers  of  keen  observation  and  an  attractive 
diction.  Men  frm  JfowjM,  a  reprint  of  a 
series  of  sketches  contributed  to  Tht  Pm  in 
1867,  picture  the  scenes  and  reflections  of  four 
months  of  wanderings,  at  the  period  of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  Mttdottt  of  Mlb  to 
appeared  in  successive  papers  in  Tk  Pm  and 
Sunday  Chronicle,  and  were  collected  into  a 
volume  in  1878.  These  anecdotes  graphically 

Q       A  v 

describe  the  public  men  who  swayed  the  politi- 
cal fortunes  of  the  country  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Pierce  to  that  of  President 
Grant,  outlining  their  individualities  of  intellect, 
their  services,  and  personal  idiosyncrasies.  The 
writer's  tone  is  catholic  and  generous,  and  he 
inculcates  a  tolerant,  self-reliant,  and  patriotic 
spirit. 


*  Appleton's  American  Cyclopaedia  (new  edition).  Tol.  Til, 
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Abbot,  Abiel,  i.  877. 
Abbot,  Benjamin,  i.  717,  877. 
Abbot,  Ezra,  1  18, 

Abbot,  John,  first  professor  of  Bowdoin,  i,  916. 
Abbott,  Austin,  ii.  167. 
Abbott,  Benjamin  V.,  ii.  167. 
ABBOTT,  JACOB,  ii.  164. 
ABBOTT,  JOHN  S.  C.,  ii.  165. 
ABBOTT,  LYMAN,  ii.  167. 
Abdy,  Mathew,  i.  136. 

Aberaethy,  John,  his  reception  of  an  American  re- 
print of  his  writings,  i.  821. 

Abraham  Lincoln.      William  Henry  jBurleiffh,  ii.  860. 
Absence.     E.  C,  Embury,  ii.  829. 
Absent  father,  the.    Hew  Ainslie,  j.  873. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  ii.  477; 
Acadians,  treatment  of.     Oeorge  1L  Minot,  i.  498. 
Accidence  for  Seamen,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  i.  6. 
Account  of  a  Consulate.    D.  G.  Mitchell,  ii.  684. 
Accounts,  G.  Washington  with  the  United  States, 

reprint  of,  i.  190. 
Acherley,  Roger,  i.  172. 

Across  the  Simplon  into  Itnly.    0.  II.  Cafaert,  ii.  197. 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  eulogy  on.    H.  M.  Bracken- 
ridge,  i.  703. 

Adams  and  JdFerson,  eulogy  on,  by  Wm.  Wirt,  i.  646. 
"  Adams  ami  Liberty,"  song.,  Ii.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  i.  660. 
Adams,  Miss  Abigail,  correspondence  of,  i.195,  ii.851.. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Abigail,  letters  by,  i.  198. 

Remarks  on  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette,  i.  199 
ADAMS,  CHAELRS  FRANCIS,  ii.  851. 

Edition  of  John  Adams's  Diary,  i,  194. 

Edition  of  letters  of  John  Adamsto  his  wife,  i.  195 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  i.  195. 

Memorial  Address  on  William  H.  Seward,  ii.  136, 
ADAMS,  HANNAH,  i.  425. 
ADAMS,  JOHN,  i.  194. 

Admires  the  French  ladies,  i.  198. 

Choice  of  Hercules,  the,  i.  196. 

Compliment  by,  to  Mercy  Warren,  i.  173. 

Correspondence  with  Cunningham,  i.  652. 

Correspondence  with  Jefferson,  i.  251. 

Description  of  the  morning,  i.  197. 

Disputes  between  military  officers,  i.  198. 

Letter  on  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  i.  577. 

Letter  to,  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  by 
Mrs.  Adams,  i.  199. 

Life  and  Writings,  edited  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  ii.  851. 

Notice  of  Aaron  Bancroft,  i.  424. 

Notice  of  Berkeley's  lines  on  America,  i.  179. 

Notice  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  i.  283. 

Notice  of  Common  Sense,  i.  208. 

Notice  of  John  Dickinson,  i.  193. 

Notice  of  Duchy's  prayer  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  i.  230. 

Notice  of  P.  Du  Simitiere,  i.  188. 

Notice  of  J.  Galloway,  i.  182. 


Notice(of  Francis  Hopkinpon,  i.  221. 

Notice  of  T.  Paine's  claims  in  the  American 
Revolution,  i,  208. 

Notice  of  Benjamin  Rush,  i.  276. 

Notice  of  Charles  Thomson,  i.  180. 

Reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  i.  196. 

Satirical  verses  on.    Philip  Frencau,  i.  344. 

Satirized  by  T.  Paine,  i.  210. 
Adams,  J.  G.,  Hymns  for  Christian  devotion,  i.  621. 
ADAMS,  JOHN  QUINCY,  i.  577. 

Parody  of  Barlow's  song  on  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Lewis,  i.  412. 

Life  of,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  i.  635. 
ADAMS,  RET.  JOHN,  i/143. 

Lines  on  Cotton  Mather's  literary  industry,  i.  67. 
Adams,  Samuel,  life  and  public  services  of,  by  W. 

V.  Wells,  ii.  813. 

Adams,  William,  discourse  on  Prof.  Stuart,  i.  708. 
ADAMS,  WILLIAM  T.,  ii.  877. 
Address  of  the  New  York  Convention.    John  Joy, 

i.  273. 
Addresses  and  Speeches  by  R.  C.  Winthrop,  ii.  347, 

349, 

Adger,  John  B.,  ii.  144. 
Adirondacks,  Forest  Pictures  it  the,  by  A.  B.  Street, 

ii.  437. 

ADLBR,  GEORGE  J.,  ii.  753. 
Adsum.    R.  H.  Stoddard,  ii.  727. 
Adulator,  the,  by  Mercy  Wnrren,  i.  173. 
Advent,  Church  of  the,  ii.  217. 
Adventure  with  a  Black  Sentinel.    T*  W.  Higgimon, 

ii.  885.' 

Advice  to  Authors.    Philip  Freneau,  i.  350. 
Advice  to  a  Raven  in  Russia.    Joel  Barlow,  1  414. 
Advice  to  a  Freshman,    If.  IF.  Beecher,  ii.  802. 
jEneid  of  Virgil,  'translated  by  C.  P.  Crancli,  ii.  486. 
Affection,  a  poem.     Svsanna  Row&on,  i.  520. 
After  All.     Wm.  Winter,  ii.  967. 
After  Icebergs  with  a  Painter,  by  L.  L.  Noble,  ii.  508. 
After  the  Rain.     T.  B.  Aldrich,  ii.  831. 
After  the  War,  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  ii.  970. 
AGASSIZ,  Loms  JOHN  RUDOLPH,  i.  19. 
Agnthangdus,  passage  from.  Increase  Mather,  i.  64. 
Age,  intellectual  delight  of.    James  Logan,  i.  83. 
Age  of  Homespun,     Horace  Bushndl,  ii.  222,. 
Age  of  Reason,  by  Thomas  Paine,  i.  209. 
Agriculture,  Washington's  letters  on,  i.  190, 
Agricultural  Addresses,  by  M.  P.  "Wilder,  ii.  841. 
Aiken,  Dr,  Charles  Augustus,  i,  921. 
AINSLIE,  HEW,  i.  872. 
Ainsworth,  Henry,  notice  of,  i.  21. 
Airs  of  Palestine,  specimens  of.    John  Pierpont,  i.  766, 
Aitken,  Robert,  account  of,  i.  208. 
Aker,  Paul,  i.  298,  ii.  932. 
Al  Aaraaf,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  ii.  402. 
Alarum  at  Concord.    Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  ii.  365. 
Albano  Days.    Helen  F.  Hunt,  ii.  925. 
Albany,  Collections  on  the  History  of,  by  Joel  Mun- 
sell,  ii.  835. 
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Albert  Dm-er's  Studio.     J.  @.  Holland,  ii,  709. 
Alciphron,  (3L  Berkeley's,  written  at  Newport,  i.  177. 
AICOTT,  AMOS  BK.ONSON,  ii.  I&i,  S&3. 
AI.COTT,  LOUISA  MAY,  ii.  937. 
ALDRICH,  JAMES,  ii.  344. 
ALDBIOH,  THOMAS  BAILEY,  ii.  830. 

Soanefc —  He-nry  Howard  Brownell.  ii.  895. 
Alethia,  the  Tragedy  of,  by  M.  M.  Davidson,  ii.  826. 
Alexander,  A.,  History  of  the  Log  College,  i.  282, 
Alexander,  A.  (of  Phila.),  i.  IBS. 
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Charles  Elwood,  by  0.  A.  Brownson,  ii.  144. 
Charleston  Guy  Gazette,  ii.  257. 
CHARLESTON  LIBRARY,  i.  403. 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  COLLEGE  OP,  ii.  138. 
Charlevoix's  New  France,  translated  by  J.  G.  Shea, 

ii.  833. 

Charles's  Last  Fight  at  Nancy,  ii.  886. 
CHARLTON,  ROBERT  M.,  ii.  265. 
Charms   of  Fancy,  passages  from.    Richard  AUop, 

i.  513. 

CHASE,  PHILANDER,  i.  674. 
Chnse,  Pliny  Earl,  i.  001. 
Chase,  Samuel,  trial  of,  i.  665. 
"Chase,  Prof.  Stephen,  i.  553. 
Chastellux,  notice  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  i.  322. 

Translates  Humphreys'  Address  to  the  Armies 

of  the  United  States,  i.  388. 
Chatham,  Lord,  eulogist  of  Franklin^  i.  120. 
Chauncy,  Charles,  second  president  of  Harvard,  i.  8. 
CIIAUNCY,  CHABLKS,  i.  105. 
Chaurit  of  Life,  by  Ralph  Hoyt,  ii.  397. 
Cheap  Enough.     John  G,  Saxe,  ii.  565. 
Cheerful  Parson,  the.      William  Biglow,  i.  659. 
Cheeshahteamuck,  Caleb,  only  Indian  graduate  of 

Harvard,  i.  47. 

Cheetham,  James,  account  of,  i.  210. 
Cheever,  Ezekiel.  account  of,  i,  65 ;  ii.  535. 
CHEEVER,  GKQBGE  B  ,  ii.  293. 
CHEEVEK,  HKNEY  T.,  ii.  294. 
CHESEBRO',  CAROLINE,  ii.  666. 
CHESTER,  JOSEPH  LEMUEL,  ii.  447. 
Chestnut  Gathering,  from  Queechy.     Susan  Wwrner, 

ii.  556. 

CURVES,  LANGDON,  ii.  28. 
Chevy  Chase,  ballad  of,   quoted  in  reference    to 

Franklin,  i.  116, 

Chicago.    John  G.  Whittier,  ii.  319. 
Child,  Praf.  Francis  J.,  i.  18. 
Child  Life,  by  J.  G.  Whittier,  ii.  316. 
Child  Japhet,  the.     Paul  Allen,  i.  670. 
CHILD,  LYDIA  M.,  ii.  210. 

Child  of  the  Sea,  the,  by  Estelle  Anna  Lewis,  ii,  645. 
Child's  Histories,  by  John  Bonner,  ii.  812. 
Childhood.     William  W.  Story,  ii.  019. 
Children  of  Isis.     jR.  H.  Stoddard,  ii.  726. 
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Children's  Hour,  the.     ff.  W.  Longfellow,  ii.  284. 

Chimney  Corner,  by  H.  B.  Stowe,  ii.  526. 

Chinchas,  the  Governor  of  the.    G.  W.  Peck,  ii.  595. 

Chittenden,  S.  B.,  i.  98. 

Chittenden,  W.  B.,  i.  583. 

Chivalry,  Modern,  extracts  from.    H,  Jff.  Bracken- 

ridge,  i.  307. 
CHOATE,  RXJFUS,  ii.  72. 

Letter  on  E.  H  Dana,  Jr.,  ii.  547. 
Memoir  of,  by  S  G.  Brown,  ii.  742. 
"Withdrawal  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

ii.  761. 

Choice,  the.     Benjamin  Church,  i.  241. 
Elijah  Fitch,  i.  268. 
Susanna  Rowson,  i.  520. 
CHOULES,  JOHN  0,,  ii.  119. 
Christ  in  Song,  by  Philip  Sohaff,  ii.  607. 
Christ  in  Theology,  by  Horace  Buslmell,  ii.  220. 
Christian  Ballads,  by  A.  C.  Coxe,  ii.  604. 

Church,  History  of  the,  by  Philip  Schaff,  ii.  607. 
Disciple,  the,  i.  490. 

Doctrine,  History  of,  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  ii.  792. 
Examiner,  ii.  538. 

Nurture,  by  Horace  Bushnell.  ii.  222. 
Philosopher,  by  Cotton  Mather,  i.  68. 
Passage  from.     Cotton  Mather,  i,  70. 
Society  and  the  Church,  New  Views  of.     0.  A. 

llrownson,  ii.  144. 
Christianity,   its  Essence  and  Evidence,  by  G.  W. 

Barnap,  ii.  161. 

The  Religion  of  Nature,  by  A.  P.  Peabody,  ii.  428. 
Testimony  of  American  Statesmen  and  Jurists 

to,  ii.  792. 

Christmas.    A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  ii.  890. 
Christmas  Bells,  the.    John  W.  Brown,  ii  581. 
Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day,  by  E.  E.  Hale, 

ii.  873 

Christus:  a  Mystery,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  ii.  283. 
Chronicles  of   the  Pilgrim   Fathers  and   of  First 
Planters    of   Massachusetts,    by  Alexander 
Young,  ii.  118. 

Church,  the.    Alice  S.  Neal,  ii.  650. 
Church,  Alonzo,  historical  discourse,  i.  770. 
Church  and  Feudalism,  the.     //.  C.  Lea.  ii.  899. 
Church  and  the  Barbarians,  the.   £.  C.Lea,  ii.  900. 
CHURCH,  BENJAMIN,  i.  289. 

A  contributor  to  Pietot  et  Gratulatio,  i.  13. 
CHURCH,  CAPTAIN  BENJAMIN,  i.  148. 
Church,  Thomas,  King  Philip's  War,  i.  148. 
Church  History,  by  S.  F.  Jarvis,  i.  780. 
History,  the,  by  Philip  Schaff,  ii.  607. 
History  of  England,   Witherspoon's  Apologue 

on,  i.  288. 

Militant,  passage  from.     William  Vaughan,  i.  2. 
Poetry,  selected,  by  Wm.  A.  Muhlenberg,  ii.  38. 
Record,  the,  ii.  47,  578. 
Without  a  bishop,  i.  844. 
Churchman,  the,  ii.  511. 
Churchman's  Magazine,  the,  i.  673, 
Churchyard  atCambridge,  the.    0.  W.  Holmes,  ii.  S69. 
Cicero  de  Seuectute,  translated  by  James  Logan,  i.  82. 
Cicero,  visit  of,  to  the  grave  of  Archimedes.    M.  C. 

Winthrop,  ii.  348. 

Cincinnati  Astronomical  Observatory,  ii.  767. 
Cincinnati,  Journal  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the, 

by  Major  Wintbrop  Sargent,  ii.  69. 
Cincinnati  Mirror,  ii.  311. 
Circle  of  Financiers,  the,  from  Peter-  Schlemihl. 

George  Wood,  ii.  88. 

Cities  of  the  Plain,  the.     Lyman  Abbott,  ii.  171. 
City  of  my  Love,  the.    Julia  Ward  Howe,  ii.  647. 
City  of  the  Dead,  the.    Henry  W.  Parker,  ii.  670. 
City  of  the  Living,  the.     Elizabeth  A,  Allen,  ii.  932. 
Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Governrnent,  by  F.  Lieber,  ii.  i 


Civil  War,  Causes  of  the  American,  by  J.  L.  Motley, 
ii.  584. 

Civil  War  in  AmericJa,  History  of  the,  by  John  S.  C 
Abbott,  ii.  165. 

Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Pictorial 
History  of,  by  B.  J.  Lossing,  ii.  393. 

Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  History  of  the,  by 
S.  M.  Schmucker,  ii.  795. 

Clam,  sonnet  to  a.     J.  0.  Saxe,  ii.  564. 

OLAP,  ROGER,  i.  49. 

CLAP,  THOMAS,  i.  92. 

CLARK,  GEORGE  H.,  ii.  453. 

CLARK,  LEWIS  G.  and  WILLIS  G-.,  ii.  400. 

Clark,  Prof.  N.  G.*,  i.  921. 

CLARKE,  DOBUS,  ii.  840. 

CLARKE,  JAMES  FREEMAN,  ii.  453. 

Tribute  to  Horace  Greeley,  ii.  422. 

Clarke,  Rev.  John,  i.  105. 

CLARKE,  JOHN,  i.  43. 

Plea  for.     Roger  Williams,  i.  42. 

CLARKE,  M'DONALD,  ii.  41. 

CLASON,  ISAAC  STARR,  ii.  43. 

Classical  Studies,  by  Edwards,  Sears,  and  Felton, 
ii.  151. 

Classics*  first  vivid  impressions  in  the.    A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  ii.  426. 

Classology,  a  poem,  by  Wm.  Biglow,  i.  658. 

Clavers,  Mrs.,  a  New  Home,  by  Caroline  M.  Kirk- 
land,  ii.  400. 

CLAY,  HENRY,  i.  082. 

Duel  with  Jolin  Randolph,  i.  655. 
Life,  Correspondence,  and  Speeches  of,  by  Cal- 
'      vin  Colton,  i.  990. 

Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun.     James  Parton,  ii.  804. 

Claypoole,  first  printer  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  i,  190. 

Cleanliness,  essay  on.    Joseph  Dtnnie,  i.  688. 

Clear  Fidgets,  the.     A.  D.  T.  \\kitney,  ii.  890. 

Cleaveknd,  Parker,  i.  916. 

CLEMENS,  SAMUEL  L.,  ii.  951. 

Clemm,  Maria,  ii.  404. 

Clergy,  influence  of,  in  the  cause  of  education,  i. 
421. 

Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  letters  on,  by  S.  Mil- 
ler, i.  591. 

Cleveland,  Aaron,  ii.  604. 

Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations,  by  John  G,  Saxe, 
ii,  5B4. 

CLIFFTON,  WILLIAM,  i.  628. 

Clinton  Bradshaw,  by  F.  W.  Thomas,  ii.  420. 

CLINTON,  DE  WITT,  i,  59], 

Account  of  Abimelech  Coody,  i.  761. 
Tribute  to,  by  G.  C.  Verplanck,  i.  702. 

Clinton,  George,  i.  59L 

Clio,  by  J.  G.  Percival,  i.  940. 

Clive,  Lord,  reflections  on  the  Life  and  Death  of. 
Thomas  Paine,  i.  211. 

Closing  scene,  the.     T.  B.  Read,  ii.  688. 

Club,  the  Tuesday,  i.  585. 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power,  edited  works  of  Theodore 
Parker,  ii.  442. 

Cobbett,  William,  lines  on.    Philip  Freneau,  i.  346. 
Rush  Light,  i.  276. 

Cockburn,  Admiral,  attack  on  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, ii.  2. 

Cocker,  Benjamin  F.,  ii.  757, 

Cookings,  George,  i.  449. 

Cockloft  Hall,  in  Salmagundi,  i.  737. 

Cockloft,  Pindar,-  verses  of,  in  Salmagundi,  i.  741. 

Coelestinus,  by  Cotton  Mather,  i.  64. 
Passages  from.     Cotton  Mather,  i.  71. 

COE,  RICHARD,  ii.  802. 

Coffin,  old  riddle  on  a,  i.  634. 

Coffin,  James  H.,  ii.  760. 

COITIN,  ROBERT  S.,  ii.  32. 
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COGSWELL,  JOSEPH  G.,  Article  on  Nath,  Ward,  i.  25. 

Edns  the  New  York  Review,  ii.  47. 

Librarian  at  Harvard,  i,  15. 

At  Round  Hill  school,  ii.  99. 

Superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library,  ii.  763-5. 
Coiffeur,  the  complete,  by  J.  B.  M.  D,  Lafoy,  i.  705. 
Coit,  Thomas  W.,  ii.  750. 
COLANGE,  AUGUSTS  LEO  DB,  ii.  866. 
COLBURN,  JEREMIAH,  ii.  859. 
COLDEN,  CADWALLADER,  i.  85. 

A  correspondent  of  James  Logan,  i.  88. 

Pamphlet  on,  by  Livingston,  i.  102. 
Coldenia,  named  by  Linnaeus,  .in  honor  of  Golden, 

i.  86.     ' 
COLE,  THOMAS,  ii.  125. 

Eulogy  of,  by  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  i.  901. 

Life  of,  by  L.  L.  Noble,  ii.  508. 
Colenian.  Wm.,  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  i.  900. 

Notice  of  J.  H.  Payne,  i.  849. 

Remarks  OE  Halleck's  »'  Twilight,"  i.  933. 
Coleridge.  S.  T.,  on  Female  Influence,  ii.  838. 

Resemblance  to  Edgar  A.  Poe,  ii.  403 
Coleridge,  Sara,  ii.  836. 

COLBSWORTHY,  DANIEL  CLEMENT,  11.  514. 

College  Usages  and  Anecdotes,  i.  15. 
COLLEGES : 

Am h erst,  i.  863. 

Antioch,  i.  9(52. 

Bowdoin,  i.  915. 

Brown  University,  i.  541. 

Columbia,  i.  39H. 

Dartmouth,  i.  550. 

Dickinson,  i.  752. 

Emory,  Ga.,  i.  771. 

franklin  Ga.,  i.  770 

Hamilton,  ii.  738. 

Harvard,  i.  8. 

Marshall,  ii.  607. 

fiercer  University,  Ga.,  i.  771* 

Michigan  University,  ii.  755. 

Middlebury,  i.  832. 

New  Jersey,  i.  280. 

New  York,  University  of  the  City  of,  ii.  751. 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  i.  801. 

Oglethorpe  University,  i.  771. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  i.  404. 

Rutgers,  i.  601. 

St.  John's,  Md.,  i.  771. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  ii.  750. 

Union,  i.  917. 

Vassar  College,  ii.  766. 

Vermont,  University  of,  i.  831. 

Virginia,  University  of,  ii.  742. 

William  and  Mary,  i.  87. 

Williams,  i.  862. 
Collegian,  the,  ii.  367,  569. 
Colles,  Christopher,  L  598,  822. 
Colles,  Christopher.    J.  W.  Jfoands,  i.  823. 
Collett,  Isaac,  i.  623. 
Collins'  New  Jersey  Gazette,  i.  162. 
Collins,  Charles,   president  of  Dickinson  College, 

i.  7^4. 
Collins,  Henry,  gift  of  site  to  the  Redwood  Library, 

i.  298. 

Collins's  Ode,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Adams,  i.  198. 
Colman,  Benjamin,  life  of,  by  E.  Turell,  i.  135. 
COLMAN,  BENJAMIN,  i.  78. 
COLMAN,  HENRY,  i.  695. 
Colonization  Society,  American,   R.  G.  Harper  a 

benefactor  of,  i.  666. 
COLTON,  CALVIN,  i.  989. 
COLTON,  GEORGE  H.,  ii.  606. 
COLTON,  WALTEB.,  ii.  28. 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  i.  393. 

First  Century  of,  by  Win.  A.  Jones,  ii.  578. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  Lectures  of  E.  D.  Griffin,  at,  ii. 

214. 
Columbiad,  T.  Paine  omitt<*d  from,  i.  210, 

Passages  from.     Joel  Uarlow,  i.  412. 
Columbian  Institute,  Washington,  D. C.,  ii.  758, 
.Columbian  Orator,  by  Caleb  Bingham,i.  589, 
Columbus,  life  of,  by  Washington  Irving,  i.  739. 
First  Letter  of,  on  his  discovery  of  America,  ii. 

766. 
Return   of,   after  his    first  voyage.     Wm.  If. 

Prasootf,  L  978. 
Colwell,  Stephen,  i.  408. 
Come  in  the  Moonlight.     J.  S.  Kidney,  ii.  606. 
Come  to  me,  love.  •  Emma  C.  Emlury^  ii.  829. 
Comets,  essay  on,  by  Andrew  Oliver,  i.  146. 

Lecture  on,  passages  from.     Prof.  John  Win- 

tkrop,  i.  1-45. 

Comic  Annual,  by  IT.  J.  Finn,  i.  716. 
Coming  Home.     Ph&be  Cart/,  ii.  659. 
Coming  of  the  Mammoth,  by  H.  B.  Hirst,  ii.  502, 
Commencement  D*iy  at  Harvard,  i.  15. 
Commerce,  Cyclopaedia  of,  ii.  5-45. 
Common  Sense,  by  T.  Paine,  i.  t>1>$. 
Common  Sense,  Essay  on.    H.  H.  Brackenridge,  i.  811. 

In  Deshabille,  by  David  Everett,  i.  690. 
Companion  for  the  Winter,  a.    Mden  f\  Hunt,  ii. 

928. 

Companionship  of  *ne  Sex«s  m  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, ii.  337. 

Comparative  Zoology,  Mumim  of,  at  Harvard,  i.  19. 
Comparison    of   John   Locke    arid   William   Penn. 

George  Bancroft,  ii.  1(»0. 
Compendious   History  of  New  England,   by  J.  G. 

i'alfrey,  i.  956. 

Composition,  rules  for,  Tby  A.  B.  Alcott,  ii-  844 
COMSTOCK,  ELIZABETH  A.,  ii.  777. 
COMSTOCK.  JOSEPH  E.  D.,  ii.  777. 
Conant,  John,  i.  554. 
COSTANT,  HANNAH  CHAPLIN,  ii-  447. 
CONANT,  THOMAS  J.,  ii.  447. 
Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Poems,  by  Mrs.  H. 

H.  Furness,  ii.    88. 
Concord  Days,  by  A.  B.  Alcott,  ii.  843, 
Concord  of  Ages,  "by  Ed  van!  Beecber,  ii.  783. 
Condensed  Novels,  the.  Vy  Bret  Harte,  ii.  976. 
Condition  of  China.      Vim.  11.  Seward,  ii.  136. 
Condition  of  Cuba.     /?.  //.  Uana,  Jr.,  ii.  551. 
Condorcet,  Life  of  Voltaire,  i.  1#7. 
Conduct  of  Life,  by  R.  \V.  Emerson,  ii.  190. 
Conecut  Corners,  by  Bciwuly,  ii.  1(  7. 
Conflict  of  Ages,  by  Edward  Beecher,  ii.  783. 
Congregationalism,  by  H.  M.  Dexter,  ii.  818. 
Congress,  Anti-Slavery  and  Military  Measures  of, 

by  Henry  \ViUon,  ii.  792. 
Congress,  Declaration   of,  July   6f   1775,   "by  John 

Dickinson,  i.  192. 

Congressional  Temperance  Society,  ii.  792, 
Connecticut.    F.  G.  Halltek,  i.  ^36. 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ii.  77. 
Connecticut  Farmer's  Boy,"  verses  by  F.  G.  Hal- 

leck,  i.  982. 
Connecticut,  General  History  of,  by  Dr,  S.  Peters, 

i.  201. 

Account  of.     Samuel  Peters,  i.  202, 
Colonial  Records  of,  by  J.  H.  Trumbull,  u.  $68, 
Documentary  History  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in, 

by  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks,  ii.  49. 
History  of,  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  i.  322. 
Ode  to.     J.  L.  Arnold,  i.  550. 
River.     J.  G.  C.  Bramard,  i.  967. 
Con0agration,  the,  poem,     Mather  ttytes,  i.  180. 
Conquest  of  Grenada,  by  Washington  Irving,  i.  738. 
Conquest  of  New  Netherland,  Oration  on  the,  by  J, 

R.  Brodhead,  ii.  506, 
CONRAD,  E.  T.,  ii.  418. 
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Conservatism  and  Reform.     F.  H.  Ifpdfe,  ii.  251. 
Conservative  Reformation,  the,  and  its  Theology,  by 

C.  P.  Krauth,  ii.  880. 
Conspiracy  of  Kings.    Joel  Barlow,  i.  415. 
Constitution  Making.    John  Randolph,  i.  666. 
Constitution,  Manual  of  the,  bv  Timothy  Farrar,  ii. 

802. 

Constitution,  What  is  our  ?  by  Francis  Lieber,  ii.  98. 
Constitution  of  England  and  America,  Documents 

of,  by  Francis  Bowen,  ii.  483 
Contemplations.     Anne  Hradstreet,  i.  54, 
Contentment.     0.   IV.  Holmes*  ii.  878. 
Continuity  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  S.  Sea- 
bury,  ii.  118. 
Contracts,  essay  on  the  doctrine  of,  by  G.  C.  Ver 

planck,  i.  761. 

Contrast,  the,  by  Royal  Tyler,  i.  482. 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  by  the  Smithsonian  In 

stitutjon,  ii.  7f>3. 

Conversation.     Alice  Gary,  ii.  664. 
Conversation.     John  S.  Hart,  ii   854. 
Conversations  on  the  Old  Poets,  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  ii 

'     610. 
CONWAT.  MONCTTRE  D.,  ii.  929. 

Notice  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  ii.  363. 
Goody,  Abimelech,  an  account-  of,  i.  7 til. 
Cook,  Captain,  journal  of  his  last  voyage,  by  John 

Ledyanl,  i.  339. 

Cooke,  Geo.  Frederick,  acts  with  J.  H.  Payne,  i.  850. 
Story  of,  by  Charles  Mathews.      William  Dun- 
lap,  i.  562. 

And  Cooper  af  Cato's.     William  Dunlap,  i.  564. 
Cooke,  Henry  D.,  ii.  9GO. 
COOKE,  JOHN  ESTEN,  ii.  572. 

Notice  of  James  M'Clurg,  i.  297. 
COOKE,  PHILIP  P.,  ii.  571. 
COOMBR,  THOMAS,  i.  140. 
COOPER,  JAMES  FEXIMORE,  i.  807. 

Services  to  H.  Greenough,  ii.  245. 
COOPER,  MTLES,  i.  394, 
Cooper,  Samuel,  a  contributor  to  JPietas  et  Qratula- 

tio,  i.  13. 
Cooper,  Dr.  S.,  quotes  proverbs  to  John  Adams,  i. 

197. 

COOPER,  SUSAN  FKNIMORE,  i.  812. 
COOPER,  THOMAS,  President  of  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, ii.  140. 

Cooper,  William,  father  of  J.  Fenimore,  i.  807. 
Cope,  Edward  IX,  i.  601. 
COPP««E,  HENRY,  i.  407;  ii.  809. 
Copyright  Club,  address  of,  by  C.  Mathews,  ii.  592. 
Copyright,  International.     James  Parton,  ii.  806. 
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Drifting.     T.  B.  Read,  ii.  GOO. 

Drisler,  Henry,  i  400,  402. 

Drone  papers,  New  York  Magazine,  ii.  2. 

Drought.      Wm.  C.  Bryant,  i.  UOO. 

Drunkenness,  passage  on,  by  Samuel  Ward  of  Ips- 
wich, i.  23. 

DTTANE,  WILLIAM,  i.  500. 

DuoHiS,  JACOB,  i,  229. 

Duckworth,  Dodimus,  by  Asa  Greene,  ii.  809, 

DUDLEY,  DEAN,  ii.  814. 

Dudley,  Paul,  foundat  ion  ofleoturos  at  Harvard,  i.  11. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  notice  of,  i.  62. 

Duel,  the,  between  France  and  Germany,  by  Charles 
Sumner,  ii.  414. 

Duel,  the,  Captain  Farrago's  instructions  on,  from 
Modern  Chivalry.    IL  IL  BraokenridgQ^  i.  310. 

Duel,  the.     Lucy  IL  Hooper,  ii.  949. 

Duels  and  Duelling,  Notes  on,  by  L.  Sabine,  ii.  460, 

DUER,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDKE,  i.  390. 

DITGTJE,  CHAELBS  0.,  ii.  671. 

Duke's  Exequy,  the.    J3,  C.  tftedman,  ii.  046. 

Dummer,  Jere.,  donor  of  books  to  Yale  College,  i.  92, 
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Dunbar,  William,  i.  570. 
DUNLAP,  WILLIAM,  i.  558. 

Account  of  William  Bartram,  i.  234. 

Letter  to,     M,  M.  Noah,  i.  708. 

Life  of  Cooke,  passage  from,  i.  557. 

Notice  of  John.  E.  Harwood,  i.  575. 
Dunster,  Henry,  first  president  of  Harvard,  i.  8. 

Revises  Psalms,  i.  22. 
Dunton,  John,  i.  61. 
Du  PONCEAU,  PETER  S.,  i.  598. 

Translates  two  of  Schoolcraft's  lectures  for  the 

French  Institute,  i.  800. 
Du  Pradt,  Abbe*,  i.  699. 
Durand,  Elms,  i.  601. 

Durbin,  John  P. ,  president  of  Dickinson  College,  i.  754. 
DURFBB,  JOB,  i.  827. 
Durfee,  Thomas,  i.  805. 
DURRIE,  DANIEL  STEELB,  ii.  865. 
Duryea,  Joseph  T.,  ii.  5'JiJ. 
Du  Simitiere,  Pierre,  i.  1«8. 

Manuscripts  quoted,  i.  449,  453. 
Dutchman's  Fireside,  by  J.  K.  Paulding,  ii.  4. 
Dutton,  Henry,  i.  96. 
Dutton,  Warren,  i.  515. 
Duyckinck,  Evert,  ii.  837-8. 
DUYCKINCK,  EVKRT  AUGUSTUS,  ii.  838. 

Biography  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  ii.  851. 

Dedicatory  Preface  to,  by  W.  A.  Butler,  ii.  729. 

History  of  the  World,  Supplement  to,  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Gould,  ii.  308. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  ii.  49. 

Memorial  of  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  ii.  493. 
DUYCKINOK,  GEORGE  LONG,  ii.  837. 
Dwight,  Henry  E.,  i.  375. 
Dwight,  Sereno  E.,  i.  376. 

Life  of  Edwards,  i.  102. 

Memoirs  of  Brainord,  i.  153. 

President  of  Hamilton* College,  ii.  739. 
DWIGHT,  THEODORE,  i.  375. 
Dwight,  Theodore,  Jr.,  i.  375. 
Dwight,  Theodore  W.,  i.  402;  ii.  740. 
DWIGHT,  TIMOTHY,  i.  371. 

Companion  of  John  Trumbull,  i.  823. 

'Death-bed  of,  i.  719. 

Notice  of  Ethan  Allen's  Oracle  of  Man,  i.  217. 

Notice  of  Samson  Occom,  i.  161. 
Dwight,  William,  i.  876. 

Eamea,  Charles,  ii.  344. 

Early  Blue  Bird,  the.    L.  H.  Sigourney,  i.  841. 
Earth,  the,  a  Workshop.     Thomas  JSwbank,  ii.  394. 
Earth's  Noblest  Men.     Thomas  MaeKdlar,  ii.  405. 
Earthquake,  shock"  of,  Nov.  18,  1755,  John  Adams7 

Diary,  i.  194. 
Earthquakes,  lecture  on,  by  Prof.  John  Winthrop,  i. 

145. 

Earthward  Pilgrimage,  the,  by  M.  D.  Conway,  ii.  930. 
East  Hampton,  sketch  of,  by  J.  H.  Payne,  i.  862. 
East  Jersey  under  the  Proprietary  Governments,  by 

y.  A.  Whitehead,  ii.  865. 
EASTBURN,  JAMBS  W.,  ii.  56. 
Eastburn,  Manton,  controversy  with  the  Church  of 

the  Advent,  ii.  217. 
Notice  of  J.  W.  Eastburn,  ii.  56. 
EASTMAN,  CHARLES  G.,  ii.  670.  » 

EATON,  CYRUS,  i.  865. 
Eaton,  D.  Cady,  i.  102. 

Eaton,  Nathaniel,  first  teacher  at  Harvard,  i.  8. 
Ebeling  collection  of  Americ/an  books  at  Harvard,  i. 

15. 

Ecce  Homo.     H.  W.  Longfellow,  ii.  286. 
Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  by  John  Witherspoon, 

i.  287,  288. 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  by 

F.  L.  Hawks,  ii.  47. 


Echo,  the,  i.  512,  515. 

Passages  from,  i.  336. 
Economy  of  human  life,  paraphrase  of,  by  Bowdoin, 

i.  167. 

EDDY,  RICHARD,  ii.  825. 
Eddy,  Thomas,  i.  596. 

Edgewood,  My  Farm  of,  by  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Ii.  684. 
Edmundstouje,  an  opponent  of  Roger  Williams,  i.41. 
Education,  Cotton  Mather's  view  of,  i.  07. 
Education  in  Europe,  by  Henry  Barnard,  ii.  535. 
Education  of  M  en  of  Leisure.     J".  A .  HdLhouse,  i.  820.  • 
Educational  Biography,  by  Henry  Barnard,  ii.  535. 
Educational  Tour  and  Reports,  by  Horace  Mann,  i. 

9t>2. 

Edwards,  Benjamin,  i.  644. 
EDWARDS,  B.  B.,  ii.  150. 
Edwards,  Jerusha,  her  character  described  by  her 

father,  i.  151." 
EDWARDS,  JONATHAN,  i.  102. 

Description  of  Brainerd's  Journal,  i.  152. 

Life  and  Genius  of,  by  George  Bancroft,  ii.  105. 

Presidency  of  Princeton,  i.  104,  281. 

Soul  of  a  Christian  compared  to  a  flower,  by, 

ii.  294. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  president  of  "Union,  i.  917. 
Edwards,  Ogden,  i.  105. 
Edwards,  Pier  rep  ont,  i.  104. 
Edwards,  Timothy,  i.  102. 
EGGLESTON,  EDWARD,  ii.  970. 
EGGLESTON,  GEORGE  CART,  ii.  971. 
Egla  sleeping  in  the  grove  of  Acacias,  from  Zophiel. 

Maria  Brooks,  i.  925. 
Ego  et  Echo.     John  G.  Saxe,  ii.  565. 
Egypt  and  its  Monuments,  by  F,  L.  Hawks,  ii.  47. 
Eirene,  by  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  ii.  91J. 
Elder,  Dr.  William,  ii.  676. 
Election   Scene,   from   Modern  Chivalry.     If.   U. 

JBrackenridge,  i.  807. 

Electricity,  Franklin's  writings  on,  i.  118. 
Elegy.     John  Alsop,  i  514. 

On  a  Shell.    &  Z.  Mitchitl,  i.  537. 

On  Aquila  Rose.     S  Keim&r,  i.  110. 

On  Prof.  John  Winthrop.     Andrew  Oliver,  i.  146. 
Eliot,  Charles,  writings  of,  i.  777. 
Eliot,  Charles  William,  i.  20. 
ELIOT,  JOHN,  i.  44. 

Account  of  his  teaching  the  Indians.  D.  Gookin, 
i.  47. 

(Author  of  Biog.  Diet.)  authorship  of  JPietas  et 

Gratulatio,  i.  12. 

Eliot,  Samuel,  founds  Greek  Professorship  at  Har- 
vard, i.  14. 

ELIOT,  SAMUEL,  JR.,  ii.  679. 
Ellery,  William,  i.  784. 
ELLKT,  ELIZABETH  F.,  ii.  531. 
Ellicott,  Andrew,  i.  600. 
Ellie,  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  ii.  573. 
Elliot,  S.  A.,  gift  of  books  to  Harvard,  i.  15. 
ELLIOTT,  STEPHEN,  i.  625,  861.    ' 
Elliott,  Wm.,  i.  797. 
ELLIOTT,  WILLIAM,  JR.,  i.  796. 
ELLIS,  GEORGE  E.,  i.  636;  ii.  538. 

Memoir  of  Jared  Sparks,  i.  879. 
ELLSWORTH,  ERASTUS  W.,  ii.  706. 
Ellsworth,  Henry  L.5  i.  98. 
EMSIER,  Lucius  Q  C.,  ii.  839. 
Elmer,  Dr.  Jonathan,  ii.  839. 
Elsie  Vernier,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  ii.  374. 
Elton,  Romeo,  i.  546. 

Edits  J.  Calender's  Centennial  Discourse,  i.  134. 

Life  of  Roger  Williams,  i.  39,  41. 
Elysian  Fields,  from  Gebel  Teir.     William  Tudor, 

ii.  55. 

Emancipation,  Report  on  the  Results  of,  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  ii.  167. 
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Embargo,  the,  by  William  C.  Bryant,  i.  900. 

Embargo,  speech  on,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  i.  684. 

EMBURY,  EMMA  0.,  ii.  328. 

EMERSON,  CHAELBS  CHAUNCEY,  ii.  183. 

Emerson,  George  B.,  ii.  889. 

EMERSON,  R.  W.,  ii.  182. 

Account  of  Margaret  Fuller,  ii.  388. 

Notice  of  A.  B.  Aloott,  ii.  843.        • 
Emerson,  William,  founds  the  Anthology  Club,  ii.  53. 
Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  Europe  and  America, 

by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  ii.  838. 
Emmet,  Thomas  Addis.     Isaac  S.  Clason,  ii.  44. 
Emmons,  Ebenezer,  i.  864. 
EMMONS,  NATHANAEL,  i.  256. 

Anecdote  of  John  Trumbull,  i.  323. 

Sermon  on  Franklin's  gift  of  books,  i.  120. 
Emory  College,  Georgia,  i.  771. 
Empie,  Adam,  president  of  William  and  Mary,  i.  89. 
Empty  House,  the.     Charles  J.  Sprague,  i.  838. 
•Encyclopaedia  Americana,  edited  byF.  Lieber,  ii.  94. 

John  D.  Godman,  a  contributor  to,  i.  915. 
End  of  tie  World,  the,  by  Edward  Eggleston,  ii.  971. 
Endymion,  by  H.  B.  Hirst,  ii.  50^. 
ENGLAND,  JOHN,  i.  778. 
England,  American  Farmer  in,  by  F.  L.  Olmsted, 

ii.  822. 

English,  George  B.,  i.  882. 
ENGLISH,  THOMAS  DUNN,  ii.  802. 
English  Character,  the.     Wm.  H.  Prescott,  i.  985. 

Conquest  of  New  Netherland,  by  J.  R.  Brod- 
head,  ii.  506. 

Language,   Lectures  on  the,  by  G.  P.  Marsh, 
ii.  121. 

Language,  Origin  and  History  of,   by   G.  P. 
Marsh,  ii.  121. 

Language,  the.     W.  W.  Story,  ii.  620. 

'Lark,  the.     Elihu  livrritt,  ii.  432. 

Literature  as  an   Interpreter  of  History,  by 
Henry  Coppee,  ii.   810. 

Literature,  Dictionary  of.   by  S.  A.  Allibone, 
ii.  863. 

Note-Books,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  ii.  363, 

Of  Queen  Anne's  day,  a  dead  language,  i.  875. 

Traits,  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  ii.  189. 

Vocabulary,  the.     G.  P.  Marsh,  ii.  122. 
Ennui,  to,  from  the  Croakers.    J.  £.  Drake,  i.  931. 
Ephemera.      William  Bar  tram,  i.  235. 

The.     £.  Franklin,  L  121. 

Epigram  imitated  from  Archias.     Richard  JDabney, 
L  796. 

On  Wedderburn,  i.  116. 
Epilogue  to  Cat o.     J".  M.  Sewall,  i.  300. 
Epistle  from  Yarico  to  Inkle,  by  Isaac  Story,  i.  662. 
Epistle  to  *  *  *.     John  Beveridge,  i.  139. 
Epistle  to  the  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden.   E.  H. 

Smith,  i.  624. 

Epi&tolse,  Familiares,  by  J.  Beveridge,  i.  138. 
Epitaph  by  Benjamin  Franklin  on  himself,  i.  115. 

Latin,  on  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  i.  281. 
^  Of  Elihu  Yale,  i.  92. 
Epithalamium.     John  Trumbull,  i.  326. 
Equal  Rights  of  All,  by  Charles  Sumner,  ii.  413. 
Erasmus,  Colloquies  quoted,  i.  705. 
Errata,  by  John  Neal,  i.  874. 

Preface  to,  passage  from.     John  Neal,  i.  874. 
Errato,  by  William  1).  Gallagher,  ii.  311. 
Erskine,  John,  publishes  Thomas  Prince's  sermons, 

i.  87. 
Essays,  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  ii.  183. 

By  D.  Hoffman,  i.  759. 

By  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  ii.  493. 

Essays  on  Labor  and  Property,  by  F.  Lieber,  ii.  94. 
Essays  and  Reviews,  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  ii.  626. 
Essays  to  do  Good,  by  Cotton  Mather,  noticed  by 
Franklin,  i.  66. 


Ethnological  Researches,  by  H.  R.ScLoolcraft,  i.  860. 

Society,  American,  ii.  246. 

Eulogy  of  George  Peabody.   R.  C.  Winthrop,  ii.  350. 
Europe,  by  A.  H.  Everett,  ii.  128. 
Europe  and  America  compared.     Lewis  Cass,  i.  7S2. 
Europe,  General  History  of,  by  J.  G.  Shea,  ii.  833. 
Europe,  Poets  and  Poetry  of,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow, 

ii.  284. 
Europe,  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in,  by  George  Henry 

Culvert;  ii.  196. 

European  Guides,  the.     S.  L,  Clemens,  ii.  958. 
European  Travel,  Reminiscences  of,  by  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  ii.  428. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  the,  ii.  608. 
Evans,  Hugh  Davy,  ii.  513. 
EVANS,  NATHANIEL,  i.  247.- 
Evening,  by  a  Tailor.     0.  W.  Holmes,  ii.  371. 

Mirror,  ii.  269. 

Post,  i.  900 ;  ii.  153. 

Star,  the,  i.  768. 
"      Walk  by  the  Bay.     Samuel  Longfellow,  ii.  289. 

Walk  in  Virginia.     J.  K.  Pauldmg,  ii.  C 
Eventide.     James  T.  Fields,  ii.  680. 
EVERETT,  ALEXANDER  H.,  ii.  127. 

Authorship  of  I*iet<ts  et  Qratulatio,  i.  12. 

Suggests  a  visit  to  Spain  to  W.  Irving,  i.  739. 
Everett,  Charles  Carroll,  i.  20. 
EVERETT,  DAVID,  i.  589. 
EVERETT,  EDWAKD,  i.  881. 

Aid  to  the  "Ladies' Mount  Vernon  Association," 
L  886. 

A  pupil  of  William  Biglow,  i.  658. 

Address  on,  by  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  ii,  650. 

Arranges  Webster's  writings,  i.  720. 

Eulogy  of,  by  Elias  Nason,  ii.  614. 

Recites  the  Little  Orator,  i.  582. 

Remarks  on  Character  of,  by  George  Ticknor, 

i.  974. 

EVERETT,  JOHN,  ii.  130. 
Everett,  Oliver,  i.  881. 

Evidence  of  Christianity  from  its  Propagation.    Al- 
bert Barnes,  ii.  52, 

Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Archibald 
Alexander,  i.  640. 

Of  Christianity,  by  Albert  Barnes,  ii.  50. 

Of  Christianity,  by  C.  P.  M'llvnine,  ii.  11(5. 

Of  Christianity,  by  J.  G.  PnKn  y,  i.  ?»f>5. 

Of  Revealed  Religion,  by  G.  C.  Vei-j.lunck,  i.  7C1. 
EWBANK,  THOMAS,  ii.  893. 
Ewell,  Benjamin  S.,  president  of  William  and  Mary, 

i.  89,  91. 

EWING,  JOHN,  i.  406. 
Excelsior.     II.  W.  Longfellow,  ii.  277. 
Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest,  by  II.  D.  Thoreau, 

ii.  604. 

Execution  of  Major  Andre*.     Winthrop  Sargent,  ii.  C9. 
Exiles,  the,  by  Mrs.  E.  Robinson,  1  881. 
Exordium,  the,  from  the  Iliad.    Wm.  C.  Bryant,  i.  911. 
Experience.     Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson,  ii.  lt)l. 
Experience  as  a  Minister,  by  Theodore  Parker,  ii. 

441. 
Eyes  and  Enrs,  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  ii.  782. 

Fabius,  letters  on  public  affairs  and  the  Federal  Con- 

*       stitution,  1797,  by  John  Dickinson,  i.  192, 
Fable,  a.     Caroline  Orane  Marsh,  ii.  125. 
Fable  for  Critics,  the,  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  ii.  610. 
Fables  and  Legends  of  many  Countries,  by  John  G. 

Saxe,  ii.  564. 
Failure  of  the  Jesuit  Missions.    Francis  Parkman, 

ii.  708. 

FAIRFIELD,  S.  L.,  ii.  198. 
Faith.     Fred&riak  Knight,  i.  872. 
Fall  of  Empire.     Timothy  Dwight,  i.  876. 
Fall  of  the  Trees.     0.  G.  Leland,  ii.  880. 
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Fame.     William  M.  Johnson,  i.  608. 

Fame  and  Authorship.     D.  Hoffman,  i.  760. 

Familiar  Letters  from  Europe,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton, 

i.  17;  ii.  304. 
Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution, 

by  William  Sullivan,  i.  664. 
Family  History  of  the  Beechers.     Charles  JSeecher, 

ii.  783. 

Fancy,  a  Flight  of.      William  Cliff  ton,  i.  632. 
Fancy,  to.     ^William  Cliffton,  i.  681. 
Faneuil  Hall,  funeral  oration  on  its  founder,  by  John 

Lovell,  i.  12. 

Fanny,  by  F.  G.  Halleck,  i.  933. 
"Fanny  Fern  "—Mrs.  Parton,  ii.  808. 
Fanny  Forester,  ii.  558. 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington,  i.  190. 
Farewell  to  New  England.     Albert  Pike,  ii.  384. 
FAELET,  HARRIET,  ii,  580. 
Farm  Ballads,  by  Will  Carleton,  ii.  997. 
FARMER,  HENRY  T.,  i.  712. 
FARMER,  JOHN,  ii.  133. 
Farmer,  Letters  from  an  American,  i.  183. 
Farmer's  Letters,  by  John  Dickinson,  i,  191. 

French  translation  of,  i.  191. 
Farmers'  Museum,  i.  583,  661, 
Farmers'  Weekly  Museum,  i.  432. 
Farming,  What  I  Know  of,  by  Horace  Greeley,  ii.  422. 
Farmington,  historical  discourse  at,  by  Noah  Porter, 

ii.  858, 

FARNHAM,  ELIZA  W.,  ii.  769, 
FARNHAM,  LUTHER,  ii.  777. 
Farragut  and  Our  Naval  Commanders,  "by  J.  T. 

Headley,  ii.  521. 
Farrar,  Ephraim,  i.  589. 
FARRAR,  TIMOTHY,  ii.  814. 
Farther.     /.  J.  Piatt,  ii.  957. 
Fashion  and  Famine,  by  Ann  S.  Stephens,  ii.  396. 
Fashion,  in  the,  and  above  the  Fashion.    M.  J.  Me- 

Intosh,  ii.  208. 
Fate  of  Young  Marcellus,  from  Virgil.    C.  P.  Cranch, 

ii  488. 
Father  Abbey's  Will  and  Courtship.   .John  Seccomb. 

i.  130. 

Father  of  an  only  Child,  scene  from.     William  Dun- 
lap,  i.  658. 

Father,  to  niy.     William  Oroswell,  ii.  218. 
Faugeres,  Margaret ta  V.,  i.  880. 
Faust.     George  Henry  C/alvert,  ii.  197. 

Translated  by  0.  T,  Brooks,  ii.  497. 

Translated  by  Bayard  Taylor,  ii.  716. 
FAY,  THEODORE  S.,  ii.  240. 

Article  on  J.  H.  Payne,  i.  862.   . 
Federal  Constitution.     Jeremy  Belknap,  i.  205. 

Letters  of  Fabius  on,  1778,  by  J.  Dickinson,  i.  192 
Federal  Orrery,  William  Biglow  a  contributor  to, 
i.  057. 

Edited  by  R,  T.  Paine,  Jr..  i.  660, 
Federalist,  the,  Hamilton's  contributions  to,  i,  439, 

Madison's  contributions  to,  i.  887. 

Edited  by  II.  B.  Dawson,  ii.  809. 
Feed  Us  with  Bread,     R,  T.  Conrad,  ii.  419. 
FELTON,  C,  C  ,  i.  1(5,  17;  ii.  802. 

Account  of  Daniel  Webster,  i.  719. 

Notice  of  George  P.  Marsh,  ii.  121. 
Female  Prose  Writers  of  America,  by  John  S.  Hart,* 

ii.  808. 
Female  Quixotism,  passages  from.     Tabitha  Tenney, 

i.  521. 

Fenelon,  passage  from  essay  on.  W.  7?.  Channing,  i.  711 
Fenelon  in  America,  by  R.  Greenhow,  ii.  109. 
Fenian  Heroes  and  Martyrs,  by  John  Savage,  ii.  824. 
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Lesley,  Prof,  J.  Peter,  i.  602. 
Leslie,  Charles  R.,  i.  782. 

Notice  of  Allston,  ii.  19, 
LESLIE,  ELIZA,  i.  782. 
Leslie,  T.  J.,  i.  782. 
Letter  to  my  Countrymen,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  i.  809. 

To  the  purchaser  of  Glenmary.    N.  P.  Willis, 

ii.  272. 
Letters  from  Abroad,  by  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  ii.  £2. 

From  the  East,  by  William  C.  Bryant,  i.  909. 

From  New  York,  by  L.  M.  Child,  ii.  211. 

From  Palmy™,  by  William  Ware,  i.  891. 

From  Spain,  by  William  C.  Bryant,  i.  907. 

From  the  South,  by  J.  K.  Paulding,  ii.  8. 

From  Under  a  Bridge.     JV\  P,   Willis,  ii.  269. 

Invention  of,  poem,  by  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  i.  660. 

Of  a  Traveller,  by  William  C,  Bryant,  i.  901. 

Of  Life,  by  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  i.  843. 

On  the  Eastern  States,  by  William  Tudor,  ii.  54. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell,  ii.  683. 
Lettsom,  Dr.,  life  of  Fothergill,  i,  120. 
Loverett,  John,  presidency  of  Harvard,  i.  10. 
LEWIS,  ESTKLLE  ANNA,  ii.  645. 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  American  exploration,  i.  775. 
LEWIS,  TAYLKR,  i.  919,  922 ;  ii.  752. 
LEWIS,  WINSLOW,  ii.  849. 
Lewis,  Zaohariah,  i.  858. 
Lexington,  by  P.  M.  Wet  more,  ii.  64. 
Libel  Suits  of  J.  F.  Cooper,  i.  810. 
Liberal  Education,  an  address  by  Dr.  Thos.  Hill,  z.  17. 
Liberty,  a  poem.     Jacob  Campbell,  i.  501. 
Liberty,  a  sonnet.     George  Hill,  ii.  114. 
Liberty  and  Law.     Gov.  Wmthrop,  1645,  i.  32. 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  Franklin's  Dissertation  on, 

i.  117. 

Liberty  and  Peace.    Phillis  Wheatl&y,  i.  383. 
Liberty  Pole  at  New  York,  i.  453. 
LIBRARIES  —  Astor,  ii.  763. 

Charleston,  i.  403. 

Harvard  College,  i.  15, 16. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  i.  187. 

Library  of  Congress,  ii.  86,  762. 

New  York  Society  Library,  i.  403. 

Redwood,  i.  297. 

Yale,  i,  97, 
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R,  FRANCIS,  i.  401;  ii.  92. 
Lieber,  Oscar  M.,  ii.  95. 
Life  and  Errors  of  John  ftunton,  i.  61. 
Life  at  Threescore  and  Ten.     Albert  Barnes,  ii.  51. 
Life  in  a  Cotton  Mill.   Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  ii.  995. 
Life  in  Venice.      Wm.  1>.  Howdls,  ii.  962. 
Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,  a.     Epes  Sargent,  ii.  570. 
Life's  Evening.     L.  H.  Sigourney,  i.  841. 
LIGHT,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  ii.  858. 
Light.     Phxbe  Cary,  ii.  659. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Address   on  the   death   of,  "by 

R-ilph  Waldo  Emerson,  ii.  IttO. 
Bibliographia  Lincolniana,  by  0.  H.  Hart,  ii.  968. 
Eulogy,  by  George  Bancroft,  ii.  105. 
Eulogy.     Ellas  N"ason,  ii.  514.  ' 

Life,  Administration,  and  State  Papers  of,  "by 

H.  J.  Raymond,  ii.  836. 

Life  and  Speeches  of,  by  Win.  D.  Howells,  ii,  960, 
Life,  by  J.  0.  Holland,  ii.  797. 
Memorial,  edited  by  J.  G   Shea,  ii.  833. 
Oration 'on,  by  E.  S.  Field,  ii.  851. 
Lincoln,  C.  R.,  ii.  47. 
Lincoln,  J.  L.,  i.  546. 
L'Incotmue.     0,  W.  Holmes,  ii.  870. 
Lines  on  finding  a  Fountain  in  a  secluded  part  of  a 

Forest.     John  H.  Bryant,  i.  914. 
On  hearing  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's 

'Dream.     C,  T.  Brooks,  ii.  496. 
On  leaving  Italy.     A\  D.  Griffin,  ii.  214. 
On  visiting  Tallulah  Falls,  Georgia.    S.  G.  Bui- 
finch,  1LS45. 
Samuel  H.  Dickson,  ii.  40. 

To .    R  F.Ellet,  ii.  531. 

To  Harry,     W.  ff.  Timrod,  i.  845. 

"Written  at  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.     Willis  G. 

O<z/vfe  ii.  401. 
Liagard's  History  of  England,  edited  by  E.  E.  Hale, 

ii.  872. 

Lingering  Winter,  the.     P,  T.  Conrad,  ii.  420. 
Lining,  John,  Hisiory  of  Yellow  Fever,  i.  141. 
LINN,  JOHN  BLAIR,  i.  680. 
LINN,  WILLIAM,  i,  840. 

On  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  i.  211. 
Linnaeus,  a  correspondent  of  Jamea  Logan,  i.  83. 

Names  Gardenia  after  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,!.  142 
Linnard,  Anna  Jane,  Memoir  of,  by  Robert  Baird, 

i.  918. 

Lion,  a,  in  the  Path.     William  S.  Mayo,  ii.  466. 
Lionel  Lincoln,  by  J.  JF.  Cooper,  1  808. 
Lippincotr,  Sarah  Jr.,  ii.  653. 
LISZT,  HARRIET  WJNSLOW,  ii.  665. 
Literary   and    Historical  Miscellanies,  by  George 

Bancroft,  ii.  100. 
And  Philosophical  Society,  Discourse  before,  by 

De  Witf,  Clinton,  i.  692. 
Cabinet,  i.  97. 
Coronal,  ii.  65. 

Gazette  and  American  Athenaeum,  ii,  65. 
Influences  in  America.     Brante  Mayer]  ii.  380. 
Life,  a.     Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  i.  843. 
Life  of  James  K.  Paulding,  by  W.  J".  Paulding, 

ii.  10, 

Magazine,  the,  i.  611. 
Miscellany,  the,  i.  777. 

Property,  law  of,  by  &.  0.  Yerplanck,  i.  762. 
Recreations  and  Miscellanies,  by  J.  G-.  Whittier 

ii.  315. 

Remains,  by  J.  0.  0.  Brainard  i.  967. 
Taste.     De  Witt  Clinton,  i.  594. 
World,  ii.  880,  592,  837-8. 
Literati,  the,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  ii.  404, 
Literature,  Advice  in  the  Pursuits  of,  by  S.  L.  Knapp, 

i.  755. 

Circumstances    favorable    to    progress   of,   in 
America,  by  Edward  Everett,  i.  883. 


Of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  ii.  627. 

Sketches  of  the  History  of,  by  Wilkms  Tanne- 
hill,  ii.  629. 

The  Consolations  of*     Rufus  Ohoate,  ii.  74, 

Universal,  Handbook  of,  by  Anne  C.  Botta,  ii.  559 
Littell,  E  ,  i.  726. 

Littell,  J.  S.,  edits  G-raydon's  Memoirs,  i.  367. 
Little  and  Lowly.     M.  D.  Conway,  ii.  931. 

Beach  Bird,     7?.  //.  Dana,  i.  786. 

Children.     Samuel  Osgood,  ii.  475. 

Florence  Gray.     N.  P.  Willis,  ii.  272. 

Foxes,  by  H.  B.  Stowe,  ii.  526. 

Frock,  the.     Catharine  Luders,  ii.  644. 

People  of  the  Snow.      William  C.  Bryant,  i.  010. 

Trnppan.      Cornelius  Mathews,  ii.  593. 

Women,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  ii.  937. 
Live  Oak,  the,  Henry  R.  Jackson,  ii.  669. 
LIVBBMOUB,  GEOEGE,  ii.  772. 

Memoir  of,  by  Charles  Peane,  ii.  646. 

Tribute  to,  by  R.  C.  Winthrop,  ii.  350." 
Lives  of  the  Signers,  by  John  Sanderson,  i.  785. 
Living  Writers  of  the  South,  by  J.  W.  Davidson,  ii. 

710. 
LIVINGSTON,  EDWARD,  i.  687;  ii.  82. 

Pamphlet  on  his  Code,  by  C.  E.  Gayarr6,  ii.227. 
Livingston,  John  H.,  i.  60:2, 
Livingston,  Philip,  i.  97. 
Livingston,  E.  R.,  i  51)9 ;  ii.  436. 
LIVINGSTON,  WILLIAM,  i.  101. 

Epithets  applied  to,  by  James  Rivington,  i.  291. 

Remarks  on  J.  Rivington,  i.  291. 

Eulogy  on  the  Rev.  A.  Burr,  i.  281. 
LLOYD,  ELIZABETH,  ii.  605. 
Locke,  A.  A.,  ii.  456. 

Locke  Amsden,  by  D.  P.  Thompson,  i.  945. 
LOCKE,  DAVID  Ross,  ii.  943. 
LOCKE,  JANE  EEMINA,  ii.  652. 
Locke,  John,  i.  102. 
LOCKE,  JOHN  GOODWIN,  ii,  653. 
Locke,  Samuel,  presidency  of  Harvard,  i,  14. 
Lookhart,  J.  G.,  review  of  N.  P.  Willis,  ii.  209. 
Log  College,  the,  i.  280. 
Logan,  by  Brantz  Mayer,  ii.  380. 

Named  after  Jarnes  Logan,  i.  82. 
Logan,  by  John  Neal,  i.  874. 
LOGAN,  JAMES,  i.  187. 

Consulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia 

Library,  i,  187. 

Logan,  William,  bequest  to  the  Loganiar\  Library  ,i,88. 
Loganian  Library,  at  Philadelphia,  i.  88. 
London  Coffee   Room  at  Dinner  Time.    A,  BUddl 

Mackenzie,  ii.  181. 

London,  Letters  from,  by  William  Austin,  i.  686. 
Long,  George,  i.  821. 

Long,  George,  professor  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, ii.  747. 

Long,  Prof.  Clement,  i.  553. 
Long,  R.  Gary,  ii.  380. 
Long  Sentence,  by  Rufus  Choate,  ii.  73. 
Longevity  of  Now  England  Clergymen,  i.  64,  258. 

Of  Scottish  clergy,  ii.  636. 
LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  W.,  ii.  276. 

Dedication  to,  a,     G.  W.  Gnem,  ii.  641. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  contributions  of 
C,  C.  Pelton  to,  ii.  303. 

Professor  at  Bowdoin,  i.  917. 

Professor  at  Harvard,  i.  18. 

Remark  on  one  of  F.  Lieber's  Poems,  ii,  95. 

The  Two  Angels,  ii.  610. 
LONGFELLOW,  SAMUEL,  ii.  281). 
LONGSTKEET,  A.  B.,  ii.  314. 
Longworth,  David,  ii.  2. 

Looking  Glass  for  the  Times.     Pet&r  Folffsr,  i.  68. 
Looking  towards  Sunset,  by  Lydia  Maria  Child,  ii.  218 
Loornis,  Elias,  i,  100;  ii.  753. 
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Loomis,  Hubbel,  i.  877. 

Lord,  Daniel,  i.  97. 

LOKD,  DR.  NATHAN,  i.  553. 

Lorgnette,  the,  ii.  683. 

Loring,  commissary  of  prisoners  at  New  York,  ac- 
count of.     JSthan  Allen,  i,  217. 

Loring,  James  S.,  Anecdote  of  Rufus  Choate,  ii.  73. 
Boston  Orators,  quoted,  i.  525. 
Remark  on  Autograph  of  Kufus  Clioate,  ii.  73. 

Charles  Sprague,  i.  835. 
Sketch  of  Horace  Mann,  i.  962. 

LOSSING,  B.  J.,  ii.  «92. 

Field  Book  of  the  Bevolution,  quoted,  i.  218,  502. 

Lothrop,  Isaac,  i.  176. 

Lothrop,  John  H.,  ii.  740. 

Loudon,  Archibald,  i.  637. 

Louis,  Philippe,  Glance  at  the  Court  and  Govern- 
ment of,  by  Richard  Rush,  i.  299. 

Louis  XVI,,  execution  of,  remark  on,  by  Thomas 
Cooper,  ii.  141. 

Louisbonrp,  conquest  of,  by  John  Maylem,  i.  449. 

Louisiana,  History  of,  by  0.  E.  Gayarre,  ii.  227. 
Historical  Collections  of,  by  B.  F,  French,  ii.  115. 
Penal  code  of,  i.  688. 

Louisville  Journal,  ii.  225. 

Lounger,  the,  I.  858. 

Love.      W.  W.  Story,  ii.  621. 

Love  and  Death.     Oeo.   W.  Doane,  ii.  79. 

Love  and  Thought.     Ii,  W.  JSmwon,  ii.  190. 

Love,  from  Essays*     R*   W.  Kmer&on,  ii.  186. 

Love  in  a  Cottage.     N.  l\   Willis,  ii.  272. 

LOVELY,  JOHN,  i.  12. 

Lover's  Diary,  the,  by  Alice  Gary,  ii.  659. 

Love's  Ideal,     Wm.   Winter,  ii,  960. 

Love's  Largess,     l/den  F.  Hunt,  ii.  924. 

Loves,  the,  of  the  Shell  Fishes.     JSdward  Sanford, 
ii.  284, 

Lovewell,  Expeditions  of  Capt.  John,  by  F.  Kidder, 
ii.  461. 

Low,  SAMtrBL,  i.  554. 

LOWBLL,  JAMHS  RUSSBL,  ii.  609. 

Lowell,  John,  a  contributor  to  Metccset  Gratulatio,  i.13. 

Lowirx,  MARIA,  ii.  610. 

Lowell  Offering,  the,  ii.  530. 

LowBLiH  K.  T.  8,,  ii.  773, 

Lower  Misnissippi,  the;    «/".  M.  Mackie^  ii.  485. 

Loyalist  Poetry  of  the  Revolution,  by  Wint-hrop 
Sargent,  ii.  68. 

Lubin,  Friar,  paper  by,  on  the  Sparks  and  Reed  con- 
troversy in  New  York  Evening  Post,  i.  11)0. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  by  Bret  Harte>  ii.  795. 

Lucretius,  quoted,  i.  120. 

Luders,  Catharine,  ii,  644. 

LUDEWIQ,  HKBMANN  ERNST,  ii.  830. 

Ludwick,  Christopher,  baker  general  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary arrny,  i.  276. 

LCNT,  GKQRGK,  ii,  258. 

Luther.     0.  P.  Krauth,  ii.  880. 

Luxury  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  R.  C.  Winthrop,  i.  349. 

"Lyman  Beecher  Professorship  "  at  Yale,  i.  101 ;  ii. 
7B8. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  i.  882. 

LYNCH,  ANNSJ  C.,  ii.  559. 

Lyon,  Richard,  i.  22. 

Lyons's  Infallibility  of  Human  Judgment,  i.  118. 

M'Bride,  James,  i.  626. 

M'Cauley,  Dr.  James  A,,  i.  764. 

McClellan,  Life  and  Campaigns  of  George  BM  by 

George  S.  Hillard,  ii.  839. 
M'CLUEG,  JAMBS,  i.  295. 
MoCoNNEL,  JOHN  L.,  ii.  783. 
M'Cord,  David  J,,  ii.  26. 

Memoranda  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
ii.  141. 


M'CoRD,  LOUISA  S.,  ii.  28. 
McCosh,  Dr.  James,  i.  286. 
McCRACKEN,  J.  L.  H.,  ii.  503. 
McDowell,  John,  i.  771. 
M'Fingal,  analysis  of,  i.  324. 

Canto  III.,  The  Liberty  Pole.     John  Trumbull, 
i.  328. 

Mention  of  Samuel  Peters  in,  i.  201. 

Trumbull's  editions  of,  i.  823. 
M'ILVAINE,  CHARLES  P.,  ii.  116. 
Mclntosh,  John  More,  ii.  206. 
Mclntosh,  Lachlan,  ii.  206. 
MolNTOSH,  MARIA  J.,  ii.  206, 
Mclntosh,  William,  ii.  206. 

McKean,  Kate,  Manual  of  Social  Science,- i.  8(59. 
McKeen,  Joseph,  first  president  of  Bowdoin,  i.  916. 
M'Kenney,  T.  L.,  i.  854. 
MCSPARRAN,  JAMES,  i.  153. 

Educates  President  Clap,  i.  93. 

Visits  the  Narraghansett  Indians  with  G.  Ber- 
keley, i.  177. 
M'ViCKAR,  JOHN,  i.  399. 

Life  of  Bard,  quoted,  i.  124. 

Memoir  of  E.  D.  Griffin,  ii.  214. 
Macaulay,    Catharine,    corresponds    with'    Mercy 

Warren,  i.  174. 
Macaulay,  Zachary,  his  opinion  of  J.  A.  Hillhtfuse., 

i.  817. 

MAOKELLAR,  THOMAS,  ii.  464. 
MACKENZIE,  A.  SUDKLL,  ii.  177, 

Cooper's  review  of  his  Somers  proceedings,  i.  1 81  * 

His  life  of  Paul  Jones  quoted,  i.  118. 
Mackenzie,  Adelheid  Shelton,  ii.  816. 
MACKENZIE,  ROBERT  SHELTON,  ii.  815. 
Mackenzie,  William,  Bequest  to  th«  Logjmian  Li- 
brary, i.  83,  189. 
MAOKTE,  JOHN  M.,  ii.  483. 

Life  of  Samuel  Gorton,  L  48. 
Mackintosh,  James,  i.  118. 

Eulogy  of  Edmund  Burke,  ii,  142. 

Tribute  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  1..105. 
Maclean,  Professor  John,  i.  285. 
Maclean,  John,  president  of  College  of  New  Jersey, 

i.  284. 

MACLEOD,  X.  DONALD,  ii.  671. 
MAOLUEB,  WILLIAM,  ii,  478. 
Macon,  Nathaniel,  character  of.     Thomas  If.  Benton, 

i,  733. 
Macready,  William  C.,  recommends  reprint  of  Miss 

M.  J.  Mclntosh's  Tales,  ii.  208. 
Macy,  Rev.  William  A.,  i.  98. 
Ma&  Poet,  the,  M'bonald  Clarke,  ii.  41. 
MADISON,  JAMBS,  i.  836. 

College  companion  of  Philip  Freneau,  i.  341. 

Connection  with  Washing'Um'fl  Farewell  Address, 
i.  190. 

Opinion  on  th«  Erie  Canal,  i.  594. 

Passage  from  th  e  eulogy  on    X  Q,  Adams,  i .  1581 . 
Madison,  James   (Bp.),   president  of  William  and 

Mary,  i.  90. 

Maga  Papers  about  Paris,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  ii.498. 
Magazine,  Eeceipt  to  make  a ;  poem.      William  Big- 

low,  i.  658. 
Magnalia  Chriati  American-a,  i  68.  ^ 

Passage  from.     Gotten  Mather,  i.  7<3. 
Magnolia  Magazine,  ii.  259. 

Mahmoud,  the  Image-Breaker.    J.  #.  Lowell,  ii.  614. 
Mahon,  Lord,  remarks  on  Jared  Sparks  in  his  His- 
tory of  England,  i.  190. 
Maimonides,  the  Sipher  Ikkarim  of,  ii.  444. 
Main  Truck,  the.     William  Leggett,  ii,  153. 
Maine,  History  of  the  Law,  Courts,  and  Lawyers 
of,  by  Wm.  Willis,  ii.  840. 

History  of  the  Discovery  of,  by  J.  G,  Kohl,  ii. 
840- 
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MA  KIN,  THOMAS,  i*  73. 

Malibrun,  Madame,  sings  in  choir  of  Grace  Church, 

New  York,  i.  844. 

Malbone,  by  T.  W.  Kigginson,  ii.  882. 
Man  and  Nature,  by  George  P.  Marsh,  ii.  121. 
Man  and  Nature.     R.  K.   Weeks,  ii.  988. 
Man  giveth  up  the  Ghost,  and  where  is  he?     W.B. 

0.  Peabody,  ii.  68. 

Man  in  the  Claret-colored  Coat,  ii.  307. 

Man  in  the  Reservoir.     0.  tf.  Bo/man,  ii.  321. 

Man  of  Ninety,  the.     Philip  Freneau,  i.  357. 

Man  Overboard.     John  W.  Gould,  ii   308. 

Man  Without  a  Country,  the.     JS.  E.  ffale,  ii.  873. 

Manchester  Velvet,  Franklin's  suit  of,  i.  289. 

E.  Bancroft's  account  of  the  incident,  i.  116. 
Mandeville,  Dr.,  ii.  740. 
Mandeville  Club  in  Ohe&pside,  i.  117. 
Manhood.     Sarah  Palfrey,  i.  961. 
Manillas,  line  of,  applied  to  Franklin,  i.  120. 
MANN,  HORACE,  i.  962. 

Eulogy  of  Silas  P.  Holbrook,  i.  870. 

Letters  to,  by  Dr.  Dorus  Clarke,  ii.  840. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Mary,  i.  963. 
Manning,  James,  i.  541. 

Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of,  by  James 

A:  Guild,  i.  546. 

Marble  Faun,  the,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  ii.  363. 
Marble  Prophecy,  the,  by  J.  G.  Holland,  ii.  798. 
Marbois,  M.3  suggests  Jefferson's  Notes,  i.  251. 
MARCH,  DANIEL,  ii.  50. 

Tribute  to  Albert  Barnes,  ii.  61. 
March.    A.  C\  Coxe,  ii.  605. 

March  of  the  Seventh,  by  Theodore  Winthrop,Ii.  825. 
Marco  Bozzaris.     F.  0.  ffaHeck,  i.  935. 
Mardi,  by  Hermann  Melville,  ii.  637. 
Margaret,  by  Sylvester  Judd,  ii.  499. 
Margaret.    J.  R.  Lowell,  ii.  611. 
Margaret's  Dungeon,  In,  from  Faust.     Bayard  Tay- 
lor, ii.  720. 
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-      ii.  194. 

Uncle  Sam's  Recommendation  of,  by  Warren 

Burton,  ii.  446. 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  by  M.  F.  Maury,  ii.254 
Physiognomy,  passages  from.    Joseph  Bartlett,  i.  524. 
PIATT,  JOHN  JAMES,  ii.  955. 
PIATTJ,  SARAH  M.  B.,  ii.  958. 
Piazza  Tales,  by  Herman  Melville,  ii.  638. 
PICKERING,  HENRY,  i.  713. 
PICKERING,  JOHN,  i,  652. 

Article  on  Indian  languages,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Robinson,  i.  881. 

Eulogy  of  JBowditch,  i.  054. 
Pickering,  Octavius,  i.  652. 
Pickering,  Timothy,  i.  652. 
Picnic  at  Roaring  Brook,  from  Kavanagh.     H.  W. 

Longfellow,  ii.  280. 
Picture,  a.     Charles  G.  Eastman,  ii.  670. 

A.     John  Jti,  Thompson,  ii.  709. 

Song,  a!    77.  0.  Pinkney,  ii.  150. 
Pictures  of  Europe,  by  C.  A.  Bartol,  ii.  539. 
Pictures  of  Memory.    Aim  Oary,  ii,  668. 
Picturesque  America,  i.  910. 

Picturesque,  the,  in  Rome.    George  S.  Bittard,  ii.  340. 
Pieces  of  a  Broken-down  Critic,  by  0.  A.  Bristed, 

ii.  669. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  appoints  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Consul  at  Liverpool,  ii.  358. 
PIERPONT,  JOHN,  i.  766. 
Pierre,  by  Herman  Melville,  ii.  637. 
Pierre  the  Barber's  Indian  Adventure.    James  Hall. 

i.  855. 

Pierrepont,  Sarah,  i.  103. 
Pierson  Abraham,  i.  91. 
Pietas  et  Gratulatio,  account  of,  i.  11. 
PIKB,  ALBERT,  ii.  383, 
PIKE,  ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY,  i.  688. 
Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth.-   R.  C.  Winihrop,  ii.  351 . 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Oration  on  the  250th  Anniversary 
of  their  Landing,  by  R.  C.  Winthrop,  ii.  350. 
Pilgrims,  Journal  of  the,  by  G.  B.  Cheever,  ii.  293. 

At  Leyden,  Memoirs  of  the,  by  George  Sumner, 
ii,  412. 

Progress,  Lectures  on,  by  G.  B.  Cheever,  ii.  293. 

Vision,  the.     0.  W.  Holmes,  ii.  372. 
Pillar  of  Glory.     Edwin  C.  Holland,  i.  845. 
Pilot,  the,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  i.  808. 
Pinckney ,  C.  C.,  residence  of.     William  Elliott,  i.  797. 


Pinckney,  Thomas,  i.  778. 

Pinckney,  William,  challenges  John  Neal,  i.  874. 
Pine  Forest,  the.     John  Z>.  Godman,  i.  015. 
Pink  and  White  Tyranny,  by  H.  B.  Stowe,  ii.  526. 
PLNKNEY,  EDWARD  C.,  ii.  147. 
PINKNEY,  LT.  COL.,  Travels  in  France,  i.  704. 
Pinkney,  William,  L  691. 
Pintard,  John,  account  of  P.  Freneau,  i.  841. 
Pioneer  Patriots  of  America,  the,  by  John  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott, ii.  165. 

Pioneer,  the,  edited  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  ii.  609. 
Pioneers,  the,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  i.  80S. 
Piozzi,  Mrs.,  original  anecdote  of  J.  Ralph,  i.  118. 
PISE,  CHARLES  CONSTANTINE,  ii.  447, 
Pitman,  J.,  notice  of  Jonathan  Mnxcy,  5.  542. 
Pitt,  William,  anecdotes  of,  by  Thomas  Cooper,ii.  141, 
Place  de  la  Revolution.     H.  //.  Browntll,  ii.  8D7. 
Plaindealer,  the,  by  William  Lepgett,  i,  722. 
Plain' Language  from  Truthful  James.     Bret  Harte, 

ii.  977. 

Planchette,  by  Epes  Sargent,  ii.  570. 
Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  by  O.M.  Mitohel.ii.  767 
Plantation,  the.     Caroline  Oilman,  i.  8%, 
Planting  in  ruin.     Catharine  Lufors*  ii.  (5-14, 
Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree.     Wm.  C,  Bryant,  i  912. 
Platonic  Bacchanal  Song.     J.  Q.  Ptrcival,  i.  941. 
Plautus,  quoted  by  Wedderburn,  i.  110. 
Play,  a  Life  of  Freedom.     Horace  Hmhncll,  ii.  220. 
Plays  and  Poems,  by  George  H.  Bokcr,  ii.  711. 
Plea  for  Literary  Stylo,  a.     T,  W.  ffigginson*  ii.  884, 
Plea  for  Maidenhood.     Catherine  M.  Sedffieick,  ii.  85. 
Plea  for  the  West.     Lyman  JBeecher,  i.  (572. 
Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life.    George  W.  Doane,  ii.  79. 

Of  Study,  the.     Joseph  Dmnie,  i.  585. 
Plumer,  Wm.,  Memoir  of,  by  A.  P.  Peabody,  ii,  420, 
Plutarch's  Morals,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin, 

ii.  190. 

Plymouth  Pulpit,  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  ii.  782. 
Pocahontas,  by  L.  11.  Sigourn^y,  i.  889. 

Intercession  of,  described  by  John  Smith,  i.  6, 
Story  of,  doubted  by  Charles  Deuno,  ii.  546. 
POB,  EDGAR  A.,  ii.  402. 

And  Ills  Critics,  by  Sarah  II.  Whitman,  ii.  881. 
Poems,  by  J.  G.  C.  Brainnrd,  i.  966, 

By  Elizabeth  Akers,  ii.  982. 

By  T,  B.  Aldricb.ii.  880. 

By  Win.  C.  Brytuit,  i.  910, 

By  W.  H.  Burlt-igh,  ii.  859. 

By  Wm   A.  Butler,  ii.  729. 

By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  ii.  908. 

By  Emma  C.  Embury,  ii.  829, 

By  Lucy  H.  Hooper,  ii.  949. 

By  Washington  Irving,  i,  740. 

By  Sellick  Osborn,  i.  786. 

By  W.  W.  Story,  ii.  619. 

By  R.  K.  Weeks,  ii.  987. 

Collection  of,  by  several  hands,  1744,  i,  128, 

Of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  by  Phoebe  Gary,  ii.  059. 

Of  Robert  Lowell,  ii.  774. 

Of  Henry  Tim  rod,  i.  846. 

Of  Two   Friends,   by  J.  J.  Piatt  and  W.  D, 
Howells,  ii.  955,  960. 

On  Man,  by  Cornelius  Mathews,  ii.  691. 
Poet,  a,  and  his  Song.     T.  MacKdlar,  ii.  464. 

And  Critic,  a  dialogue.  S.  Margaret  Fuller,  ii.  889. 

At  the  Breakfast  Table,  the.     0.  W.  Holmes,  ii. 
375. 

The.     Elisabeth  Oakes  Smith,  ii,  460. 

The.     Rufus  Dawes,  ii.  164. 

The.     William  J3.  Ghanning,  Jr.t  469. 
Poetasters,  an  Act-of  Parliament  to  restrain,     /Van- 
as  JKnapp,  i.  77. 
Poetical  and  Prose  Reading.    Henry  Reed,  ii.  8B6. 

Literature  of  the  West,  selections  from,  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Gallagher,  ii.  811. 
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Poetical  Meditations,  by  Roger  Wolcot,  i.  84. 
Poetry,  by  0.  W.  Holmes,  ii.  368. 

G.  P.  Morris,  ii.  159. 

L.  //.  Siffourney,  i.  840. 

Of  Travelling,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Oilman,  i.  896. 

Of  the  Civil  War,  by  R.  G.  White,  ii.  870. 

Of  the  East,  by  W.  Ii.  Alger,  ii.  796. 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  by  R,  W.  Griswold, 

ii.  533. 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow, 

ii.  276,  284. 
Poet's  Daughter,  a.     P.  Q.  Jffalleck,  i.  936. 

Farewell  to  the  Muses.     Robert  JUinsmore,  i.  483. 
POINSETT,  JOEL  R.,  i.  689. 
Polhemus,  A.,  notice  of  Joseph  Nelson,  i.  602. 
Polignac,  Cardinal  de,  lines  applied  to  Franklin  from 

the  Anti-Lucretius  of,  i.  120. 
Political  Catechism,  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  i.  220.  . 

Duties  of  the  Educated  Classes,  by  George  S. 
Hillard,  ii.  339. 

Economy,  Essays  on,  by  Horace  Greeley,  ii.  422. 

Economy,  Lectures  on,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  ii.  141 

Economy,  Principles  of,  by  Francis  Bowen,  ii. 
483. 

Economy,  Principles  of,  by  II.  C.  Carey,  i.  867. 

EssayH,  by  Parke  Godwin,  ii.  560. 

Ethics,  by  F.  Lieber,  ii.  94. 

Rovery,  a  passage  from.     Mercy  Warren,  i.  175. 

Writings,  by  William  Leggett,  ii.  153. 
Politicians,  the,  by  Cornelius  Mathows,  ii.  591. 
Politics,  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Teacher  of,  by 

Francis  Lieber,  ii.  97. 
Politics,  duty  of  the  American  Scholar  to,  by  G.  W. 

Curtis,  ii.  698. 
Polyanthus,  the,  ii.  13. 
Ponteaoh,  a  tragedy,  passages  from.     Robert  Rogers, 

i.  181. 
Pontiac,  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of,  by  Francis 

Parkman,  ii.  701. 

Pony  Express,  the.     8.  L.  -Clemens,  ii.  952. 
Pool,  Rov.  Solomon,  i.  802. 
Pooie,  William  Frederic,  i.  97;  ii,  65. 
Poor  Man,  the.     Cornelius  Mat/icwa,  ii,  592. 

Rich  Man  and  Riclx  Poor  Man,  by  C.  M.  Sedg- 
wick,  ii.  82. 

Richard,  Common  Sense  and  the  Doctor,  i.  82L 

Richard,  Jr.,  ii.  218. 

Richard's  Almanac,  specimens  of,  i.  118,  119. 
Pope,  Alexander,  couplet  on  James  Ralph,  i.  118. 

Lines  to.     Francis  Knapp,  i,  77. 

Parody  on  lines  from  Eloise  to  Abelard.     Eliza- 
beth Ferguson,  i.  244. 

Sends  Mather  Byles  his  Odyssey,  i.  128. 

Translation,  of  Homer,  linos  on  a  Lady  desiring 
to  borrow.     M.  Byles,  i.  128. 

Tribute  to  Berkeley,  i.  178. 
POPKIN,  JOHN  S.,  i.  14. 

Population,  new  ideas  on,  by  A.  H.  Everett,  ii.  128. 
Port  Folio,  the,  i.584,  627,  775,  855. 
Porter,  John  A.,  i.  96. 
PORTMR,  NOAH,  i.  99,  102;  ii.  858. 
Porter,  Wm.  T,,  Life  by  Francis  Brinley,  ii.  444. 
Portico,  the,  i.  873. 
Portrait,  a.     Paul  II.  Hayne,  ii.  736, 
Pot  Pie  Palmer,  a  Charcoal  Sketch  of.     JSdward  San- 
ford,  ii.  236. 

Potiphar  Papers.     G.  W.  Curtis,  ii.  696. 
Potomac  and  the  Rapidan,  by  A.  H.  Quint,  ii.  815. 
Potter,  Alonzo,  i.  918. 
Potter,  Bliphalet  Nott,  i.  921. 
Potter,  Horatio,  ii.  750. 

Potter,  Israel,  life  of,  by  Henry  Trumbull,  ii.  638. 
Poverty  and  Knowledge.     J.  H.  Perkins,  ii.  391. 
Poverty,  Ode  to.    Isaac  Story,  i.  662. 
Power  of  Solitude,  by  Joseph  Story,  ii.  14. 


Powers  of  Genius,  passage  from.    John  Blair  Linn, 
i.  681. 

Prairie,  the,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  i.  808. 

Prayer,  set  forms  of.     John  Cotton,  i.  26. 
The.     Jones  Very,  ii.  387. 

Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit,  by  H.  W.  Beecher, 
ii.  783. 

Preacher,  a  popular.     Gardiner  Spring,  i.  776. 

Preachers  of  New  England  in  1648,  poetical  descrip- 
tion of,  i.  4. 

PREBLB,  GEORGE  HENRY,  ii.  864. 

Preble,  Life  of  Commodore  Edward,  by  Lorenzo  Sa- 
bine,  ii.  450. 

Precaution,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  i.  807. 

Prehistoric  Man  and  his  Contemporaries,  by  John 
R.  Bartlett,  ii.  248. 

Prelections,  on  Moral  and  Physical  Science,  by  J. 
A.  Smith,  i.  90. 

Premices,  by  Sarah  Palfrey,  i.  961. 

PRENTICE,  GEORGE  D.,  ii.  225. 

Prenticeiana,  ii.  225. 

PRKNTISS,  CHARLES,  i.  637. 

Edits  R.  T.  Paine's  works,  i.  660. 

PRESOOTT,  WILLIAM  H.,  i.  976. 

Bequest  of  manuscripts  to  Harvard  College,  i.  19. 
Eulogium  of,  by  George  Bancroft,  ii.  105. 
Life  of,  by  George  Tioknor,  i.  974. 
Literary  Habits  of.     George  Ticknor,  i.  975. 
Notice  of  George  Ticknor's  Lectures  at  Har- 
vard, i.  970. 

Present,  the,  by  William  H.  Charming,  ii.  469. 

Presentiment,  the.     Paul  H.  Bayne,  ii.  737. 

Presidential  Mansion,  the,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  407. 

PRKRTON,  MARGARKT  J.,  ii.  911. 

Preston,  Samuel,  i.  189. 

PEESTON,  WILLIAM  C.,  president  of  South  Carolina 

College,  ii.  148. 
Notice  of  D,  J.  M'Cord,  ii.  27. 

Pretty  Story,  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  i.  220. 

Price  of  Oranges.     C.  D.  Warner,  ii.  916. 

Price  of  the  Divina  Comniedia.    Julia  Ward  Howe, 
ii.  648. 

Price,  Richard,  observations  on  American  Revolu- 
tion, i,  195. 

Pride,  the,  of  the  Valley,     8.  Woodworth,  i.  766. 

Priestess,  the,  by  Epes  Sargent,  ii.  570. 

PRXESTLKY,  JoSKPH,  ii.  140. 

Controversy  with  Prof.  John  Maclean,  i.  285. 

Death-bed  of,  i.  719. 

Present  at  the  scene  with.  Franklin  before  the 

Privy  Council,  i.  116. 
Priestly,  James,  i.  640. 
Prime,  Benjamin  Young,  poems  of,  i.  450. 
PIUMK,  SAMUEL  IRENBUS,  ii.  778. 

Tribute  to  the  Princeton  Review,  ii.  522. 
PRIMK,  WILLIAM  COWKB,  ii.  778. 
Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition,  the,  by  Dr. 

F.  H.  Hedge,  ii.  252. 
Prince,  John,  ii.  448. 
PRINCE,  THOMAS,  i.  86,  832. 

Revises  Bay  Psalm  Book,  i,  22. 
Prince  of  Parthia,  passages  from.     Thomas  Godfrey, 

i.  205. 

Princess  and  Page.     Lucy  IL  Hooper,  ii.  960. 
Princeton,  battle  of,  effects  at  Nassau  Hall,  i.  283. 
Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,  by  C.  Golden,  i.  86. 
Printers,  Authors,  and  Booksellers  of  New  York,  by 

J.  W.  Francis,  i.  822. 
Printing,  history  of,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  i.  316. 

Press,  first,  in  New  England,  i.  8. 

Public  curiosity  in  regard  to,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction into  Philadelphia,  i.  108. 
Prioleau,  P.  G.,  ii.  39. 
Prior,  John,  i.  322. 
Prison  Ship  of  New  York,  i.  341. 
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Prisoner  of  War,  a,  and  exile  at  Flatbush.     Alexan- 
der Grai/don,  L  369. 
Prize  Prologue  at  the  opening  of  the  Park  Theatre. 

Charles  Sprague^  i.  836. 
Problem,  the.     R.  W.  Emerson,  ij.  183. 
Probus,  by  William  Ware,  i.  891. 
Proctor,  Edna  Dean,  editor  of  "  Life  Thoughts"  of 

H.  W.  Beecher,  ii.  782. 
Proem  to  Yamoyden.     R.  C.  Sands,  ii.  60. 
Professional  Ethics,  by  George  Sharswood,  ii.  856. 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  by  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes,  ii.  374. 

Progress  of  Civilization.  H.  0.  Lea,  ii,  900. 
Progress  of  Dulness.  John  Trumbull,  i.  323. 
Promises  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by 

Charles  Sunmer,  ii.  418. 
Promoted.     Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  ii.  934. 
Prompter,  by  Noah  Webster,  i.  493. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Genius  and  Mission 

of,  by  Calvin  Cotton,  i.  990. 
Protestant  Jesuitism,  by  Calvin  Colton,  i.  990. 
Providence  and  Life,  by  E.  H.  Chapin,  ii.  515. 
Provincial  Congress,  private  life   of  members  of. 

Jamej  T.' Austin,  i.754. 

Provincial  Influences  on  Literature.    De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, i.  593. 

Prue  and  I,  by  GL  W.  Curtis,  ii.  697. 
Prussian  Parliament  in  1867,  Dissolution  of  the.     II. 

W.  Bellows,  ii.  776. 
Psalm  xlvii.     George,  Burgess,  ii.  388. 
c.     Cotton  Mather,  i.  09. 
cxxxvii.     William  Croswell,  ii.  216. 

Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  i.  939. 
Psalm  of  Life. "  B.  W,  Longfellow,  ii.  276. 
Psalms,"  book  of,  translated  by  George  Burgess,  ii. 

382. 

Psalterium  Americanum,  by  Cotton  Mather,  i.  68. 
Psychology,  Rational  and  Empirical,  by  L.  P.  Hitch- 
cock, i.  918. 
Public  and  Private  Economy,  by  Theodore  Sedg- 

wick,  ii.  81. 

Public  Life  in  Washington,  by  H,  W.  Bellows,  ii.  776. 
Public  Opinion,  moral  force  of.   Daniel  Webster,  i.  720. 
Public  Schools,  by  Henry  Barnard,  ii.  585. 
Puck's  Nightly  Pranks,  by  C.  T.  Brooks,  ii.  497. 
Puffer  Hopkins,  by  Cornelius  Mat  hews,  ii.  591. 
Pulpit,   American,   Annals  of  the,  by   Dr.    W.  B. 

Sprague,  i.  707.  f 

Pulpit,  eloquence  of  the.     William  Wirt,  i.  648. 
Pulpit  Ministrations,  by  Gardiner  Spring,  i.  776. 
Pulpit    of   the    American    Revolution,    by  J.   W. 

Thornton,  ii.  701. 

Pulsifer,  David,  edits  N.  Ward's  Simple  Cobler,  i.  25. 
Pumpelly,  Prof.  Raphael,  i.  20. 
Puritan,  the,  by  John  Oldbug,  Esq.,  ii.  45. 
Purse,  the.     St.  John  Honey  wood,  i.  531. 
Pursuits  of  a  Philosopher,  from  Swallow  Barn.     /. 

P.  Kennedy,  i.  951. 

Putnam,  George'  ?.,  notice  of  Washington  Irving, 

i.  750.  *' 

Putnam,  Israel,  adventure  with  the  Wolf,     David 

Humphreys,  i.  390. 
Indian  Story,  by,  i.  197. 
S.  Peters' s  version  of  the  Wolf  story,  i.  202. 
Life  of,  by  Humphreys,  i  387. 
Putnam,  Mrs.,  ii.  609. 
Putnam,  Prof.  John  N.,  i;  553, 
Putnam,  Samuel,  John  Adams  studies; law  with,  i.  194. 
Pym,  Arthur  Gordon,  narrative  of,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe 

ii.  408. 

Pynchon,  Thomas  R.,  ii.  751. 
Pythagoras  and  Sappho.    Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  i.  537. 

Quail,  BOMB  observations  concerning.     William  P 
ffttwes,  ii.  172. 


Quaker  Bule,  the.     John  9.  Whittier,  ii.  319. 
Quaker  worship.     John  Woolman,  i.  159. 
Quarles,  Francis,  translations  of  Psalms,  i.  74. 

Descendants  of,  ii.  777. 
Quarterly   Review,  London,  article  on.  Inchiquin's 

Letters,  ii.  2. 

Quatrains,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ii.  191. 
Queechy,  by  Susan  Warner,  ii.  555. 
Queens  of  American  Society,  by  E.  F.  Ellet,  ii.  531. 
"Quest,  of  the  Soul,  the.     Sarah  //.   Whitman,  ii.  381. 
Questions  of  the  Hour.     Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt,  ii,  959. 
Quince,  Peter,  i,  661. 

Quince's,  Peter,  adieu  to  the  city.     Isaac  Story,  i.  663. 
QUINCY,  JOSIAH,  JR.,  i.  261. 

Bequest  to  his  son,  i.  633. 
QUINCY,  JOSIAH,  i.  683. 

And  Judge  Story,  bon-tnots  of,  i.  635. 

Influence  of  the  Mathers  at  Harvard,  i.  9. 
QUINT,  ALONZO  HALL,  ii.  814. 
Quod,  John,  i.  743. 

Quodlibet,  Annals  of,  "by  John  1*.  Kennedy,  i.  949, 
Quotations,  Poetical  and  Prose,  by  IS.  A.  Allibone, 
ii.  864. 

Rab  and  Ringan,  a  tale.     Alexander  Wilson,  i.  578. 

Race  of  Life.     0.  W.  IMmcs,  ii.  376. 

Races  of  the  Old  World,  ii.  8l'2. 

Rachel  Dyer,  by  John  Neal,  i.  875. 

Raciad,  the,  by  W.  Crafts,  i.  781. 

Radical  Problems,  by  C.  A.  Itartol,  ii.  639. 

Rafferty,  W.,  i.  772. 

RAFINESQUE,  C.  S.,  i,  773. 

Rain  in  Summer.     //.  W.  Longfellow,  ii.  277. 

Rainbow,  the.     Miza  Townsend,  i.  825. 

The,  essays,  by  William  Wirt,  i.  fM.r>, 
Rale,  Sebantian,  life  of,  by  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  i.728 
RALPH,  JAMKS,  i.  ]  12, 

Dedication  to,  of  a  tract,  by  B.  Franklin,  i.  118, 

Translation^  a  psalm,  i.  119, 
Rambles  among  Words,  by  William  Swinton,  ii.  886. 
Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  by  JoLn  D.  6  oilman,  i.  915. 
Ramsay,  Dr.,  ii.  39. 
RAMSAY,  DAVID,  i.  318, 
Ramsay,  James,  i.  288. 
Ramsay,  Martha  Laurens,  i.  319. 
RAND,  EDWARD  SPRAGUE,  JR.,  ii.  820. 
Randall,  H.  S.,  i.  261. 
Randolph,  by  John  Neal,  i.  874. 
RANDOLPH,  JOHN,  i.  664, 
Randolph,  Sarah  N.,  i.  261, 
Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson,  i.  251. 
Rangers,  the,   or  the  Tory's  Daughter,  by  D.  P. 

Thompson,  i.  946. 
RAPHALL,  MORRIS  JACOB,  ii.  448. 
Rarey  as  an  Educator.     John  S.  Hart,  ii.  864. 
Rattlesnake,  the,  from  the  Yemassee.     W*  G.  Simms, 

ii.  262. 
Raven,  the,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  ii.  404, 

The.     Edgar  A.  Poe,  ii.  405. 
RAWLK,  WILLIAM,  i.  187,  697. 
wLK,  WILLIAM,  JE.,  i.  698. 
RAWLK,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  i.  698* 
RAY,  WILLIAM,  i.  688. 
Raymond,  Dr.  John  H.,  president  of  Nassau  College, 

ii.  766. 

RAYMOND,  HBNRY  JAUTIS,  ii.  885. 
Raynal,  Abbe,  letter  to,  by  Thomas  Paine,  i.  209. 
READ,  T.  B.,  ii.  688. 

fiding,  practical  rules  for,  ii.  102. 
Reardon,  a  schoolmaster  of  Virginia,  i.  640. 
Reason  in  Religion,  by  Dr.  F,  H.  Hedge,  ii.  252. 
Reason,  the  only  Oracle  of  Man,  by  Ethan  Allen,  i. 

Reavis,  L.  U.,  Representative  Life  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley,  ii.  421. 
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Rebellion,  History  of  the,  by  Horace  Greeley,  ii.  421. 
History  of  the  Great,  by  J.  T.  Headley,  ii.  621. 
Latent  Causes  of,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  ii.  493. 
Literature  of  the,  by  John  R.  Bartlett,  ii.  248. 
Mr.  Ambrose's  Letters  on  the,  by  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, i.  1)58. 
Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,  by  Horace  Greeley,  ii. 

422. 

Recollections  of  a  Lifetime,  by  S.  G.  Goodrich,  ii.  111. 

Recollections  of  a  New  England  Housekeeper  and  of 

a  Southern  Matron,  by  Caroline  Gilman,  i.896. 

Recollections  of  the  West,  by  H.  M.  Brackenridge, 

i.  700. 
Reconstruction  Measures,  History  of  the,  by  Henry 

Wilson,  ii.  792. 
Recorder,  the,  i.  660. 

Records  of  Five  Years,  by  Sara  J.  Lippincott,  ii.  655. 
Rector  of  St.  Bardolph's,  by  F.  W.  Shelton,  ii.  5b'7. 
Red  Book,  the,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  i.  949. 
Red  Rover,  the,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  i.  809. 
Redburn,  by  Herman  Melville,  ii.  6&7. 
Redburu's  visit  to  the  Captain.    Merman  Melville,  ii. 

688. 

Redeemed  Captive,  the,  passage  from.    Jo  Jin  Wil- 
liams, i.  76. 

Redfield,  William  0.,  i.  300. 
Redwood,  Abraham,  i.  297. 
Redwood  Library,  i.  297. 

W.  E.  Chftiming's  obligations  to,  i.  709. 
Reed,  Deborah,  1  1 16. 
Reed,  Esther,  ii.  386. 
REID,  HENRY,  ii.  886. 
Reed,  Joseph,  ii.  886. 
RBID,  WILLIAM  B.,  i.  407;  ii.  836. 

Reply  to  strictures  by  George  Bancroft  on  Jo- 
seph Reed,  ii.  106. 

Reprint  of  letups  of  Washington,  i.  1^0.^ 
Rees,  James,  anecdote  of  Richard  Penn  Sniithyn.204. 
Regicides  in  New  England,  the.    John  Gorhaw  Pal- 

Jrey,  L  966. 

Rehearsal,  newspaper,  by  J.  Gridley,  i.  12. 
REID,  WHITJJUUAW,  ii.  969. 
Reign  of  Terror,  remark  on,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  ii. 

141. 

Rejected  Stone,  the,  by  M.  D.  Conway,  ii.  930. 
Relief  of  Leyden.     John  Lathrop  MotUyrl\-  584. 
Relief  of  Luoknow.     tt.  T.  B.  Lowell,  ii,  774. 
Religion  and  Literature.     W.  1$.  Ckanning,  i.  711, 
Religion  in  Public  Instruction,  an  address  by  Dr. 

Thomas  Hill,  i.  17. 

In  the  United  States,  by  Robert  Baird,  i.  948.^ 
Religious  Affections*  treatise  on,  by  J.  Edwards,  i. 

101. 

Opportunities  of  Age.    J.  0.  Palfrey,  I  965. 
Poems,  by  H.  B.  Stowe,  ii.  620. 
Repertory,  the,  i.  778. 
Reminiscence  of  Early  Life,  a.    Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 

ii.  868.     ,  ..  '.    ,  .    - 

Reminiscences  of  Boyhood.    S.  vsffood,  ii.  472. 
RijsrssBi-AB^,  OditTLANDT  VAN,  ii.  770. 
Benwick,  James,  i.  400,  401. 

Address  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  i.  762. 
Repose.     William  Ware,  i.  894. 
Repository,  the  General,  i.  776. 
Representation,  advantages  of.    Jawe&  Otis,  i.  16C. 
Representative  Men,  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  ii.  183. 
Repression.    JS.  £.  $tow&,  ii.  627. 
Reproach,  the,  of  Venus.    Laughton,  Qsbom,  ii  306. 
Reptiles  of  North  America,  by  John  C.  Holbrook, 

i.  9i>3. 

Republic,  the,  ii.  5(59. 

Republic  of  the  United  States,  Rise  of , the,  by  Rich- 
ard Fro  thing  ham,  ii.  84. 

Republi6an  Court,  the,  by  R.  W.  Griswold,  ii.  685 
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Republican  Superstitions,  by  M.  D.  Conway,  ii.  931. 
Republics,  Ingratitude  of.     Joseph  £>ennie,  i.  688. 
REQUIEB,  AUGUSTUS  J.,  ii.  734. 
Rescue,  a,  from  Nick  of  the  Woods.    JZ.  M.  Bird,  ii. 
201.       . 

The,  of  Everell,  by  Magawisca,  from.  Hope  Les- 
lie,    a  M,  Sedgwick,  ii.  82. 
Rescue  Party,  the.     JS.  K.  Kane,  ii.  676. 
Resignation.     £t.  W.  Longfellow,  ii.  278. 
Resurrection,  the,  from  a  sermon.  Mather  Jlyles,  L129. 
Retirement,  Ode  to.     /.  B.  Zadd,  i.  633. 
Retreat,  across  the  Dan,  the.     G.  W.  Greene,  ii.  641. 
Retreat,  the.      William  Livingston,  i.  163. 
Retribution,  by  Emma  D.  E.  N,  Southworth,  ii.  655. 
Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  i.  690. 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  by  Ik  Marvel,  ii.  683. 
Revivals  at  Yale,  i.  96. 

Revolution,  Chaplains  and  Clergy  of  the,  by  J.  T. 
Headley,  ii.  421. 

In  Italy,  by  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  ii.  889fc 

Men  and  Times  of,  edited  by  W.  C.  Watson,  i. 

649. 

Revolutionary  Romances,  by  W.  G.  Simms,  ii.  258. 
Reynolds,  John,  God's  Revenge  against  JMurther,L68. 
Reynolds,  J.  N.,  i.  703. 

Rhett,  R.  B.,  on  Webster's  religious  views,  i.  719. 
Rhine,  the.     Theodore  S.  Fay,  ii.  240. 
Rhode  Island,  Bibliography  of,  by  Jrohn  R.  Bartlett, 
ii.  247. 

Calender's  Historical  Discourse,  i.  134. 

History  of,  by  S.  A.  Arnold,  ii.  869. 

Naval  History  of,  by  John  R.  Bartlett,  ii.  248. 

Officers,  Memoirs  of,  by  John  R.  Bartlett.  ii.  248. 

Principles  of  the  Colony  of.  John  Callender,  i.  134. 

Public  Schools  of,  by  Henry  Barnard,  ii.  585. 

Records  of  the  Colony  of,  edited  by  John  R. 
Bartlett,  ii.  247. 

Whigs,  Resolutions  on  James  Rivington,  i.  291. 
Rhododaphne,  a  poem,  i.  795.  ^  . 

Rhodop4's  Sandal.     Margaret  J,  Preston,  ii.  911. 
Rhyme  of  the  Rail.     J.  0.  Saxe,  ii,  563. 
Rhymes  Atween-Times,  by  Thomas  MacKellar,  ii.  465 
Kicardo,  refutation  of,  by  Henry  C.  Carey,  i,  869. 
Richard  Edney,  by  Sylvester  Judd,  ii.  500. 
Richards,  T.  W,,  i.  407. 

Richards,  W.,  gift  to  Brown  University,  i.  546. 
Richardson,  Joseph,  commendation  of  his  Sir  Charles 

Grandison,  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  i.  105. 
Richter,  Jean  Paul,  correspondence  with  J?.  Lieber, 

ii.  93. 

Rickmnn,  T.  C.,  life  of  Paine,  quoted,  i.  210. 
Ride  of  the  Avengers.     Theodore  M  inthrop,  ii.  826. 
Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle-Bags,  by  W.  H.  Milburn,  ii. 

810. 

Rights  of  Man,  by  Thomas  Paine,  i.  209. 
Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  a&serted  and  proved, 

by  Jamos  Otis,  i.  166. 

Rio  Bravo,  a  Mexican  Lament.    C.  F.  Hoffman,  ii.  321. 
BIP&BY,  GBOBGIS,  ii.  495.' 

-Rise  Columbia,"  song  by  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  i.  660. 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  by  J.  L,  Motley,  ii.  583. 
Rising,  the.     T,  B.  ttead,  ii.  091. 
RITCHIE,  ANNA  COEA  MOWATT,  ii.  553. 

RlTTBN  HOUSE,  DAVID,  i.  597. 

River  of  Time,  the.     If.  W.  Story,  ii,  622. 
Eives,  William  C,,  i.  338. 
RIVINGTON,  JAMES,  i.  -90. 

Advertisement  Extraordinary,     francis  Hop- 
kinson,  i.  298. 

Interview  with  Ethan  Allen,  i.  217. 
Rivington's  Gazette,  poetical  extracts  from,  i.  456, 
472,  478. 

Last  Will  and  Testament.    Philip  Fwneau,  i.  295. 
Rob  of  the  Bowl,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  i.  949. 
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Roba  di  Roma,  by  TV.  W.  Story,  ii.  619, 

Robbins,  Asher,  i.  645. 

Bobbins,  Chandler,  defence  of  Cotton  Mather,  i.  66. 

Robert  of  Lincoln.     William  0.  Bryant,  i.  905. 

Roberts,  John,  i.  348. 

Robertson,  David  Steuart,  ii.  580. 

Robertson,  William,  History  of  Charles  V.,  I.  976. 

America,  i.  977. 

Satirized  by  John  Witherspoon,  i.  287. 
Robespierre,  interview  with  Thomas  Cooper,  ii.  141. 
Robin,  Lines  to  a.      William  Clifton,  L  631. 

The.     j£T,  B.  Hirst,  ii.  502. 

Robin,  Abb6,  notice  of  Charles  Thomson,  i.  180. 
Robin  Day,  by  K.  M.  Bird,  ii.  201. 
Robin's  Come.      William  W.  Caldwdl,  ii.  709. 
ROBINSON,  EDWARD,  i.  879. 

Library  of,  acquired  by  Hamilton  College,  ii.  741. 
ROBTNSON,  THERESE,  i.  881. 
Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother.     Elizabeth  'A.  Allen,  ii. 

932-3. 

ROCKWELL,  JAMES  0.,  ii.  267. 

Rodgers,  John,,  eulogy  on  John  Witherspoon,  i.  289, 
Rodolph,  by  B.  C.  Pinkney,  ii.  147. 

Passages  from.     E.  C.  Pinkney,  ii.  147. 
Roger  Williams  in  the  Forest.     Job  JDurfee,  L  827. 
Rogers,  John,  i.  591. 
Rogers,  John,  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family 

of,  by  J.  L.  Chester,  ii,  447. 
ROGEES,  ROBERT,  i.  180. 
Rogers,  Eobert,  the  preceptor  of  W,  E.  Channing, 

ii.  16.  *"       * 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Home  of.     fl.  T.  Tuckerman,  ii.  492, 
Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases, 

edited  by  Dr.  Sears,  i.  548. 
Romance  Dust,  by  William  S.  Mayo,  ii.  466. 
Romance  of  the  Ring,  by  James  Nack,  ii.  482. 
Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem,  by  W.  W.  Story,  ii.  620, 
ROMANS,  BERNARD,  i.  817. 
Rome.    S.  Margaret  Fuller,  ii.  387. 

//.  T.  Tuckerman,  ii.  491. 

And  Greece  in  America.     0.  Q,  Felton,  ii.  804. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  practical  joke  on  James  Bos- 
well,  ii.  142. 

Boom,  boys,  room.     0.  F.  ffo/man,  ii.  321. 
Roorbach,  0.  A.    Bibtiotheca  Americana,  ii.  110. 
ROOSEVELT,  ROBERT  B.,  ii.  919. 
Bosalie.     Washington  Allston,  ii.  21. 
ROSE,  AQUIIA,  i.  107. 

S.  Keimer's  elegy  on,  i.  109,  110. 
Rose  Culture,    ff.  W.  Beech&r,  ii.  788. 
Rose,  Joseph,  prints  his  father's  poems,  with  a  pre- 
face, i.  107. 

Rosemary,  by  J.  V.  Huntington,  ii.  582. 
Roughing  It,  by  S,  L.  Clemens,  ii.  952. 

ROXTQUETTE,  ADRIAK,  ii.  S84. 
RotTQUETTE,  FRANCOIS  D.,  U.  885. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  anecdote  of,  ii.  813. 

ROWSON,  SUSANNA,  i.  519. 

Royal,   Isaac,   present  to   Representatives'  room, 

Massachusetts,  i.  197. 
Rtryal  Gazette,  by  James  Rivington,  i.  290. 
Rub  eta,  the  Vision  of,  by  Laughton  Osborn,  ii.  805. 
Ragles,  Samuel  B.,  ii.  919. 
Rtiiins  in  Rome.     George  S.  Hillard,  ii.  339. 

Of  Athens,  by  George  Hill,  ii.  113. 
Ruling  Passion,  passage  from.  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  i.  660. 
RFMFORD,  COUNT  (BENJAMIN  THOMPSON),  i.  385 ;  ii. 

53"8. 

Rumor,  from  Yirgil,  by  C,  P.  Cranch,  ii.  488. 
Rural  Life  in  England.     George-  Bancroft,  ii.  102. 
Rural  Studies,  by  D.  G.  Mitchell,  ii.  684. 

RUSOHENBERGER,  W.  S.  W.,  ii.  801. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN,  5.  274. 

Address  on  David  Ri-ttenhouse,  i.  $98. ' 
Jlulogium  of,  by  David  Ramsay,  i  51.9.. 


Induces  Charles  Nisbet  to  remove  to  America, 
1.  752. 

Invites  John  Witherspoon  to  America,  i.  287. 

Suggests  T.  Paine's  Common  Sense,  i.  208. 
RUSH,  DR.  JAMES,  i.  189;  ii.  839, 
Rush,  Phoebe  Ann,  ii.  839. 
Rush,  Richard,  L  299 ;  ii.  759, 
Russell,  Benjamin,  S.  Woodworth  apprenticed  to,  i. 

765. 
Russell,  Jonathan,  educates  James  Otis,  i.  165. 

And  Mercy  Warren,  i.  173. 
Rutgers,  Henry,  benefactor  of  the  College  of  New 

Jersey,  i.  285. 
RUTGEBS  COLLEGE,  i.  601. 

Medical  College,  New  York,  i.  821. 

Sabbath  of  the  Year,  the.     Caroline  May,  ii.  665. 

The,  from  Krummacher.     C.  T.  Brooks,  ii.  496. 
SABINE,  LORENZO,  ii.  450. 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  historical  sketch  of,  by  H.  C. 

Lea,  ii,  898. 
SACKED  POEMS. 

Advent,  hymn  for.     William  Oroswell,  ii.  219. 
Alpine  Sheep,  the.    Maria  Lowell,  ii.  610. 
Babylonian  Captivity,  the.     Joel  Barlow^  i,  409. 
Blessings  of  Christ's  Universal  Reign.     //.  Bal- 

lou,  i.  621. 

Blind  Girl,  the.     Caroline  M.  Sawyer,  ii.  640. 
Childhood.      William  W.  Story,  ii.  619. 
Christian  Lady,  to  an  aged  and  very  cheerful. 
JF.  Z/.  Hawks,  ii.  49. 
Paradoxes.     M.  Wiggksworth,  i.  62. 
Soldier,  the.    M.  Wiggkmorth,  i.  62. 
Church,  the.     Alice  B.  Ncal,  ii.  650. 

Description  of  a.     JFrancis  Mopkinson,  i.  227. 
Militant,  the,  passage  from.     TfV».  Vaughan, 

i.  2. 

Conflagration,  the.     Mather  ,%/«*,  i.  180. 
Contemplations.    Anne  Bradstrafit,  i.  54* 
Daughter,  the,  of  Herodias.  Lucy  Hooper,  ii.  644. 
Death  of  a  young  child.     /.  .//.  J^rkim,  ii.  392, 
To  Urania,  on  the,  of  her  first  and  only 

child.     Benjamin  Colman,  i.  79. 
On  the,  of  his  Daughter.  Cotton  Mather,  i,  71, 
On  the,  of  his  son.     Cotton  Mathar,  i.  71. 
On.  the,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  1760,     JPhttlis 

Wheathy,  i.  384. 
On  the,  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  George  Whitefield. 

Phillis  Wheatley,  i.  885. 
Dedication  Hymn.    John  Pierpont,  i.  767. 
Dominum  eollaudamm.     PeUg  Folger,  i.  198. 
Elijah's  Ascension,     Benjamin  G&lman,  i.  79. 
Epitaph,  an,  for  an  infant.     JPrancis  Ilopkinson* 

i.  228. 

Evening.     G.  TT.  JDoane,  ii.  79. 
Fisherman's  Hymn.    Alexander  Wilson,  i.  575. 
Flesh,  the,  and  the  Spirit.    Anne Bradstreet,  i.  57. 
Funeral  Dirge.     Andrews  Norton,  i.  778. 
Have  Faith.    Frederick  Knight,  i.  872. 
He  standeth  at  the  door  and  knockethu     A.  C. 

Coxe>  ii.  605. 

Hymn.     N,  L.  frotUngham,  ii,  84, 
Andrews  Norton,  i.  778. 
Jane  Turdl>  i.  184. 

A  Morning,    brands  Hopkinson,  i.  227* 
An  Evening.     Francis  Hopkinson,  i.  #28. 
For  the  Fourth  of  July.     f.  S.  Key,  i.  698. 
Of  the  Reapers.    K  F>  Gould,  ii,  843. 
On  the  Ascension, from  the  Spanish.    George 

Ficknor,  i.  972. 
Written  during  a  voyage.    Mather  Byles,  i. 

131. 

Hymns.  National  Judgments  deprecated,  and 
National  Mercies  pleaded.  Samuel  Davies,  i. 
282. 
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Hymna.     William  IL  Furness,  ii.  137,  138. 

I  would  not  live  alway.      William  A.  Muhlenberg, 

ii,  39. 

Invocation  to  the  Almighty.    J.  B.  Ladd,  i,  533. 
Jeremiah  x.  17.     Mary  E.  Brooks,  ii.  181. 
Last  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child.  HughPeUrs,  i.  200. 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  lines  written  at.      Willis 

0.  Clark,  ii.  401. 
Lines.     Governor  Dudley,  i.  52. ' 
March,  the.     A.  0.  Goxe,  ii.  605. 
McLean    Asylum,    Somerville,    Massachusetts. 

N.  L.  Frothingham,  ii.  84. 
Midnight,      WiUiam  Wi  Story,  ii.  610. 
Moonlight  on  the  Grave.     Jane  T.  Worthington, 

ii.  013. 

New  England  Hymn.     Mather  JByles,  i.  180. 
Ode.     Joseph  Green,  i.  183. 
Ordinal,  the.      William  Oroswell,  ii.  216. 
Prayer  unto  Christ,  a.     M.   Wiggle&worth,  i.  63. 
Psalm  xviii.     Bay  Pmlm  Book,  i.  22. 

xlvii.     Qeorye  Burgess,  ii.  883. 

cxxxvii.     Ttmothy  JJwiffht,  i,  372. 

Of  Life.    //.  W.  Lonyfellow,  ii.  276. 
Quest  of  the  Soiil.     Sarah  //.  Whitman,  ii.  331, 
Reflections,  by  Roger  Williams,  i.  38. 
Snowfall,  The  Fir^t,     J,  R.  Lowell,  ii.  612. 
Society.    John  Adams,  i.  148. 
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i.  980. 

Dithyrambic  on  Wine,  a.  Thomas  Godfrey,  i.  206. 

Forefathers"  Song,  i.  73. 

Friendship,   Love,   Wine,  and   a   Song.     Wm. 
Clifton,  i.  682. 

From  the  Castle  in  the  Air  to  the  Little  Corner 
of  the  World.     Thomas  Paine,  i  215. 

Guillotine  Song,  attributed  to  Joel  Barlow,  i.  410. 

Hail  Columbia.     Joseph  JSopkimon,  i.  606. 

Hail  Independence.      Wm.  Ray,  i.  C31. 

Health,  a.     E.  0.  Pinkney,  ii.  150. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.     John  Howard  Payne,  5,  851. 

How  stands  the  Glass  around?     General  Wolfe, 
i.  448, 

Hunting  Song.     Robert  Wain,  ii.  38. 

Independent  Farmer,  the.    Susanna  Rowson,  i. 
5120. 

Ingle  Side,  the.     Hew  Ainslie,  i.  873. 

Iron  Greys.     F.  G.  Halleck,  i  932. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  song  on  the  discoveries  of, 
Joel  Barlow,  i.  411. 

Liberty  Tree.     Thomas  Paine,  i.  215. 

Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,  a.    Epes Sargent,  ii,  570, 

Love,  the  leaves  are  falling  round  thee.    Mobt. 
S.  Coffin,  ii.  33. 

Love  and  Liberty.     Royal  Tyler,  i.  485. 

Love  rejected.      Wm.  Loggutt,  ii.  152, 

Marion's  Men,  song  of.     Wm.  C.  Bryant,  i.  904. 

Mary.    18.  0.  Pinkney,  ii.  150. 

Matrimonial  Happiness.    John  Lapraik,  i.  272. 

Mechanic's  Song,  the.     B.  Franklin,  i.  125. 

Mother  Country,  the.     B.  Franklin,  i.  125. 

Music,  from  Fanny,     F.  0.  Balletic,  i  934. 

Mutual  Love.     Wucamical  ChdpUt,  i,  273. 

My  Love  to  Her,   .R,  K.  Weeks,  ii.  987. 

My  plain  Country  Joan.    J9.  Franklin,  i.  123. 

National  Peace,  Song  for  the  Public  Celebration 
of  the.     Sarah  W.  Morton,  i.  500. 

Near  the  Lake.     G.  P.  Morru,  ii.  159. 

New,  the,  and  the  Old  Song.    J.  K.  Mitchell,  ii. 
204. 

Oh,  the  Spring  has  come  again,  Love.    J.  Law- 
rence, Jr.,  ii.  302. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket,  the.    S.  Woodworth,  L  766. 

Old  Year,  Song  of  the.    J.  V.  Huntington,  ii.  532i 

Picture  Song,  a.     E.  C.  Pinkney,  ii.  150. 

Pillar  of  Glory,  the.     JS.  C.  Holland,  i.  845.. 

Platonic  Bacchanal  Song,  a.  J.  0.  Perdval,  i.  941 

Pride  of  the  Valley,  the.     S,  Woodworth,  L  765. 

Sea  Bird's  Song,  the.     J.  0.  C.  JBrainard,  i.  969. 

Serenade,  the.     J.  G.  P&rcwal,  i.  941. 

She  Loves  him  yet.     frances  S,  Osaood,  ii,  458. 

Shepherd,  the.     Z>.  Humphreys,  i.  392. 

Sleighing  Song,  the.    John  Shaw,  i.  685. 

Social  Fire,  around  a.    /.  L.  Arnold,  i.  550. 
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Soldier,  the.     J.  Q.  Adams,  i.  579. 

Sparkling  and  Bright.     O.  F.  Hoffman,  ii.  320. 

Stanzas.     St.  Georye  Tucker,  i.  24(5. 

Star  Spangled  Banner.     V.  S.  Key,  i.  692. 

*Tia  said  that  Absence  conquers  Love.    F.  W. 

Thomas,  ii.  420. 

TO  *  *  *  *.     #  #.  HaiUck,  i.  934.    ' 
War  and  Washington.     /.  J/.  ^ewflW.  i.  802. 
War  Song  from  Pout  each.     RobertRogen^lSl. 

Of  the  Revolution.     JoAtt  AeaJ,  i.  875. 
Whaling  Song.     John  Oxborn,  i.  142. 
When  Spring  arrayed  in  flowers,  Mary,     James 

Lawson,  ii.  66. 

When  the  warrior  returns.     F.  S.  Key,  i   602. 
Woodman,  spare  that  Tree.    0.  P.  Morris,  ii.  158. 
Young  Thyrsis.     Thomas  Godfrey,  \.  200. 
Zophiel,  song  from.     Maria  Brooks,  i.  926. 
Songs,  by  Hew  Ainslie,  j.  873. 

By  the  Way,  by  G.  W.  Doane,  ii.  78. 

Of  the  Sea,  by  Bpes  Sargent,  ii.  570. 

Of  Praise,  edited  by  Henry  Coppee,  ii.  810. 

Of  the  Sierras,  by  Joaqu'm  Miller,  ii.  989. 

SONNBTS: 

Amulet,  the.     T.  B.  Aldrich,  ii.  830. 
Clam,  to  a.     J.  G.  Saxe,  ii.  564. 
•      Cole,  Thomas.      W.  0.  Bryant,  ii,  126. 
Day.     Jones  Very,  ii,  386, 
Henry  Howard  Brownell.    T.  JB.  Aldrich,  ii.  895. 
Indolence.     Park  Benjamin,  ii.  84-5. 
"In  the  Springtime."     jR.  A",   Weeks,  ii.  988. 
Jackson,  Andrew.     James  Lawson,  ii.  66. 
"     Latter  Rain,  the.     Jones  Very,  ii.  386. 
Liberty.     Geo.  Sill,  ii.  114. 
Morrow,  the.     Margaret  J.  Preston,  ii.  913. 
Nature.    Jones  Very,  ii.  386. 
New  Birth,  the.     Jones  Very,  ii.  886. 
Night.     Jones  Very,  ii.  386. 
Noyes'   Translation  of  the   Prophets,    on   the 
completion  of.     Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  i.  890. 

J.  O.  Perciw'il,  i.  948. 

Reproach  of  Venus,  the.  Laughton  Osborn,  ii,  306 
Retirement.     /.  R.  Drake,  i.  980. 
Sport.     Park  Benjamin,  ii.  845. 
Summer's  Dead.     Paul  H.  Ilayne,  ii.  736. 
Tasso.     12.  H.  Wild,  i.  800, 
Wind-Flower,  the.     Jones  Very,  ii.  386. 
Woman's  wounded  name.     Susanna  Rowson,  i. 

520. 

Sophocles,  Prof.  EvangelinusA.,  i,  17. 
"Sorosis,"  of  New  York  City,  ii.  920. 
Soundings  from  the  Atlantic,  ,by  0.  W.  Holmes,  ii. 

374. 

South,  the,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  ii.  903. 
South  Carolina,  history  of  and  its  revolution,  by 

David  Ramsay,  i.  318. 

Historical  View  "of,  by  James  Dray  ton,  i."249. 
History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in, 

by  F.  Dale  ho,  i.  596.    - 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  ii.  138. 
South  Coast  Saunterings  in  England,  by  M.  D.  Con- 
way,  ii.  930. 

Southern  and  Western  Review,  ii.  259, 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  ii.  403. 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  ii.  259. 
Southern  Review,  i.  626,  806;  ii.  25. 
Southey,  Caroline,  lines  to  Mrs-.  M.  M.  Davidson,  ii, 

828. 

Southey,  Robert,  copy  of  the  Simple  Cobler,  i.  24. 
Notice  of  the  Davidsons,  ii.  828.     . 
Opinion  of  Maria  Brooks,  L  923. 
Southwick,  Solomon,  gift  to  the  Redwood  Library, 

i.  298. 

SouTHWoBfTH,  EMMA  D.  E  N.,  ii.  555. 
Souvenir  ie  Kentucky.     A.  Rouqwtte,  ii.  384. 
Spain,  Reminiscences  of,  by  Caleb  Gushing,  ii.  80. 


Spain  Revisited,  by  A,  S.  Mackenzie,  ii.  178. 
Spanish  Arranda,  the.     John  Lathrop  Motley,  ii.  587. 

Bull-Fight.     John  P.  Kennedy,  i.  953, 

Literature,  history  of,  by  George  Ticknor,  i.  970. 

Literature,    the   author's   Key-note   to.     Geo. 
Ticknor,  i.  971. 

Love   Ballad,  from   the   Rotnancero    of  Pedro 
Flores.     George  Ticknor,  i.  971. 

Papers,  by  Washington  Irving,  i.  750. 
Sparkling  and  Bright.     O.  F.  Hoffman,  ii.  3:20. 
SPARKS,  JARED,  i.  877. 

Letters  of  Washington,  i.  189. 

Memoir,  by  Braritz  Mayer,  ii.  380. 

Memoir,  by  G.  E.  Ellis,  ii.  638. 

Notices  of  B.  Franklin,  i,  114,  lift,  118,  124. 

Reversion  of  Manuscripts  to  Harvard,  i.  20. 

Tribute  to,  by  It,  C.  Winthrop,  ii.  350. 
Sparrow,  the.     Robert  Dinsmoor,  i.  484. 
Sparrowgrass  Papers,  the,  by  F.  S.  Cozzens,  ii.  692. 
Spartacus,  by  R.  M.  Bird,  ii.  200. 
Speakman,  John,  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Philadelphia,  ii.  477. 
Specimens  of  American  Poetry,  by  Samuel  Kettell, 

ii.  76. 
Spectator,  influence  of  the,  in  American  Literature, 

i.  115. 

SPBEGE,  CONRAD,  i.  623. 

Speeches  and  Addresses,  by  John  A.  Dix,  ii.  842. 
Spelling  Down  the  Master.    Edward  Eggleston,  ii.971. 
SPENCER,  JESSE  A.,  ii.  566. 
Sphynx,  the.      William  Henry  Burleigh,  ii.  859. 
Spinning.     Helen  ff.  Bunt,  ii.  924. 
Spirit  of  Jefferson.     Theodore  Parker,  ii.  442. 
Spirit  of  Poetry,  to  the.     Frances  S.  Qsgood,  ii,  457. 

The.     J.  G-.  Pertival,  i.  940. 

The  by  H.  T.  Tuokerman,  ii.  490. 
Spirit  of  Song,  the.     Elizabeth  C.  Kinney:  ii.  658. 
Spirit  Rapper,  the,  by  0.  A.  Brownnon,  ii.  145. 
Spirits  of  the  Wilderness,  the,  by  Thomas  Cole,  ii. 

126. 

SPOFFORD,  HARRIET  P.,  ii.  951. 
Spondee's  Mistresses.     Royal  Tyler,  i.  434. 
Sport.     Park  Benjamin,  ii.  345. 
Sporting  Scenes  and  Sketches,  by  Wm.  P.  Ilawes, 

ii.  172. 

Spottswood,  Gov.,  efforts  in  behalf  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation, poetically  described,  i,  88". 

Aid  to  William  and  Mary  College,  i,  87, 
SPRAQUE,  CHARLES,  i.  886. 
SPRAGUE,  CHARLIES  J.,  i.  838. 
SPRAOUE,  WILUAM  B.,  i.  707. 

Life  of  Timothy  Dwight,  i.  373. 
SPRING,  GARDINER,  i.  775. 

James  0.  Rockwell,  ii.  268. 

William  M.  Johnson,  i.  608. 

Hmry  Timrod,  i.  847, 

tf.  P.  Willis,  ii.  274. 
Spring  is  coming.     Hugh  ifoore,  ii.  841. 

In  New  England.     Carlos  WUcox,  i.  898. 

Of  Water  in  Kings  County,  L.  L,  on  a.    Samuel 
Low,  i.  555. 

On  the  return  of.     Gynthia  Taggart,  ii.  168. 

Time.     Caroline  //.  Glover,  i.  897. 
Spy,  the,  by  J.  F,  Cooper,  i.  807. 
SQUIER,  E.  G.,  ii.  671. 
Squier,  Philip,  ii.  671. 
Squier,  Samuel,  ii.  671. 
St.  Catharine's.     Philip  Jfyeneau,  i.  856. 
St.  Genevieve  on  the  Mississippi.    J5T.  M,  J3rachen- 

ridge,  i.  700. 

St.  James's  Park.     31  W.  Parsons,  ii.  581. 
St.  John,  HecHor,  account  of  John  Bartram,  i.  284. 
St.  John,  Samuel,  American  Taxation,  i.  478. 
ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  MARYLAND,  i.  771. 
St.  teger,  by  Richard  B.  Kimball,  ii.  641. 
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St.  Peter's,  the  interior  of.    H.  B,  Wallace,  ii.  577. 
St.  Thomas  Hall,  ii.  46. 

Stamp  Act,  newspaper  collection  relating  to,  by 
Ezra  Stiles  at  Tale  College,  i.  96. 

Sermon  on  the  repeal  of  the,  passage  from. 
Jonathan  Mayhew,  i.  155. 

Reception  of,  in  America.     John  Adams,  i,  196. 
Standish,  Miles,  the  Courtship  of,  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow, ii.  28:2. 
Stanton,  Prof.  B.  N.,  i.  921. 
Stanzas.    J.  O.  0.  Brainard,  i.  069. 

Jamex  G.  Brooks,  ii.  182. 
Star  in  the  West,  by  Elias  Boudinot,  i.  246. 
Star  Papers,  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  ii.  782. 
State  Sovereignty.     J.  0.  Galhoun,  L  724. 
State  Triumvirate,  the,  i.  761. 
Stearns,  J.  F.,  Discourse  on  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

Newark,  i.  281. 
Stearns,  William  A.,  president  of  Amherst  College, 

i.  863. 

Stebbins,  llufus  P.,  i.  17. 
STBDMAN,  EDMUND  CLARENCE,  ii.  943. 
STEPHENS,  JOHN  L.,  ii.  248. 
STEPHENS,  ANN  S.,  ii.  395. 

Stereotyping,  letter  of  C.  Golden  to  B.  Franklin,  i.  86. 
Sterne,  Lawrence,  his  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth 

Ferguson,  i.  248. 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
England,  1549,  i,  20. 

First  American  edition,  i.  22. 
Stethoscope  Song,  by  0.  W.  Holmes,  ii.  369. 
Stetson,  Charles  A.,  remarks  on  Dan.  Webster,  i.  720. 
Steuart's  Burial.     T,  W,  Parsons,  ii.  580. 
Steubon,   Baron,   induces  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  to 

emigrate  to  America,  i.  699. 
STBVKNS,  ABWL,  ii.  777. 
Stevens,  John,  collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 

i.  141. 

STEVKNS,  WILLIAM  BAOON,  ii.  861. 
STILES,  EZRA,  i.  168,  580, 

Consults  the  Redwood  Library,  i.  298. 

Marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Abiel  Holmes,  i.  680 

Notice  in  his  diary  of  President  Williams,  i.  98. 

Notice  of  B.  Franklin's  religious  opinions,!.  119. 

Notice  of  J.  Galloway,  i.  188. 

Notice  of  President  Clap,  i.  93. 

Notice  of  the  lust  of  tho  Gortonists,  i.  44. 

Tribute  to  the  Eev.  Timothy  Cutler,  i.  92. 
Still  Day  in  Autumn,  a.    Sarah  H,  Whitman,  ii.  384. 
Stiltt,  Dr.  Alfred,  i.  407. 
Stille*,  Prof.  Charles  Jarieway,  i.  407. 
Stith,  William,  president  of  William  and  Mary,  i.  89. 
STOCKTON,  FRANK  E,,  ii,  949. 
Stockton,  Richard,  ii.  850, 
STODDAKD,  RICHARD  HKNRY,  ii.  722. 
Stoddard,  Solomon,  i.  102. 
STONE,  JOHN  A.,  ii.  65. 
STONE,  SAMUEL,  i.  61. 

Lines  on.    K  BtulkUy),  i.  61. 
STONB,  W.  L.,  i  858.^ 

Stonewall  Jackson,  Biography,  by  J.  E.  Cooke,  ii.  575 
Stonewall  Jackson  as  a  Soldier.    J.  Jtf.  Cooke,  ii.  675. 
Stork,  William,  i.  284. 
Storm,  on  a.     Cynthia  Tnggart,  ii.  168. 
Storming  of  the  Bastille,  by  John  S.C.Abbott,  ii.  165. 
Story,  Elisha,  ii.  14. 
STORY,  ISAAC,  i.  661. 
STORY,  JOSKI?O,  ii.  14. 

Contributes  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  ii. 
94. 

Life  of,  by  William  W.  Story,  ii.  619. 

Notice  of  William  Pinkney,  i.  691. 

Obituary  notice  of  Isaac  Story,  i.  662. 
STORY,  WILLIAM  W.,  ii.  618. 

Life  of  Joseph  Story,  ii.  15. 


Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  ii.  830. 

Stoughton,  E.  W.,  i.  554. 

Stoughton,  William,  bequest  to  Harvard,  i.  9. 

Stout  Gentleman,  the.     Washington  Irving,  i.  748. 

STOWB,  CALVIN  E.,  ii.  522,  526. 

STOWE,  HARRIET  BEECHER,  ii.  522. 

Notice  of  H.  W.  Beecher,  ii.  783. 
STRACHEY,  WILLIAM,  i.  7. 
STRAIN,  ISAAC  G.,  ii.  770. 
Strawberry  Girl,   the,  from  Fashion  and  Famine. 

Ann  S.  St&phens,  ii.  395. 
Strays,  the.     Wrn.  B.  Wright',  ii.  986. 
STREET,  ALFRED  B  ,  ii.  434. 
Street,  Augustus  R.,  i.  98,  101. 
Strength  from  the  Hills.     Elizabeth  0.  Smith,  ii.  459. 
Strike.     Ralph  Boyt,  ii.  399. 
STRONG,  JAMES,  ii.  878. 

Stuart,  Dugald,  tribute  to  Jonathan  Edwards,!.  104. 
STUART,  MOSES,  i.  708. 

Avssisted  by  Edward  Robinson,  i.  879. 
Student  Life,  by  Samuel  Osgood,  ii.  475. 
Student's  Life  described.     John  Norton,  i.  28. 

Companion," the,  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round 

Table,  at  Yale,  i.  97. 

Studies  in  Church  History,  by  II.  C.  Lea,  ii.  £98. 
Study.     Orville  Dewcy,  i.  b7l>. 
STUPER,  HENRY,  i.  117. 

Suburban  Sketches,  by  Wm.  D.  Howells,  ii.  960. 
Success  and  its  Conditions,  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  ii.  627. 
Suffolk  Surnames,  by  Nathaniel  L  Bowditch,  ii,  77. 
Sukey,  by  William  B.  Walter,  ii.  70. 
Sullivan,  John  T.  S.,  life  of  "William  Sullivan,  i,  664, 
SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM,  i.  664. 
Sully,  Thomas,  notice  of  C.  B.  Brown,  i.  Oil. 
Summer  Midnight,  the.     J.  W.  JBatiburn,  ii.  56. 

On  the  Lakes.     S.  Margaret  fuller,  ii.  389, 
Summer  Storm,  the.     Alic&  Cwry,  ii.  662. 
Summer's  dead.     Paul  J-?,  J&aynt,  ii.  736. 
SUMNKR,  CHARLES,  ii.  411. 

Notice  of  John  Pickering,  i.  652. 
SUMNBR,  CHARLES  PINCKNEY,  ii.  411. 
SUMNBE,  GEORGE,  ii.  412. 
Sumner,  Horace,  ii,  889. 
Sunday  in  Summer.     McDonald  Clarke,  ii.  42, 

Scene,  a,  at  the  South.  William  J.  Gray$on,  i.  800. 

School  Hymn,  n.     William  Croswell,  ii.  219. 

School,  the.      William  JS   Tappan,  ii.  203. 
Sunljmd  Songs,  by  Joaquin  Miller,  ii.  989. 
Sunlight  and  Starlight.    A.  J}.  T.  Whitney,  ii.  £89. 
Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,  by  II.  B.  Stowe, 

ii.  523. 

Sunnyside,  i.  740. 

Sunrise,  from  Mt.  Washington.'  RufusDawes,  ii.  164. 
Sunset,  a.     Thomas  Cok,  ii.  127. 
Sunshine  in  Thought,  by  C.  G.  Leland,  ii.  828. 
Supernaturalism  of  New  England,  by  J.  G.  \\hittier, 

ii.  312. 

Superstition  and  Force.    JET.  0.  Lea,  ii.  898. 
Superstition,  Indian.    David  Brainard,  i.  158. 
Superstitions  of  New  England,     J2.  Turell,  i.  135. 
Supplication  of  J.  R^ivington),  passages  from.     John 

Wither  xpoon,  i.  291. 
Susquehanna,  the.     EUlm  G-  Holland,  ii.  578. 

Home  on  the.     Alexander  Wilson,  i.  672. 
Swain,  David  L.,  i.  801. 
Swallow  Barn,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  i.  949. 

Description  of.     /,  P.  Kennedy,  i.  950. 
Swan,  to  a.    L.  L.  Nolle,  ii.  608. 
Swedenborg,  E.,  i.  964. 

Swedenborg,  tho  Secret  of,  by  Henry  James,  ii.  616. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  proposed  bishop  of  Virginia,  i.  83. 
Swingin'  Round  the  Cirkle,  by  D.  R.  Locke,  ii.  943. 
SWINTON,  WILLIAM,  ii.  886. 

Swiss  Landscape,  elements  of  the.     G.  J5.  Cheever, 
ii.  294. 
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Sword  and  the  Staff.     George,  P.  Morris,  ii.  160, 
Sydserfe,  Walter,  i;  187. 
Sylphs  of  the  Season,  by  Allston,  ii.  16. 
Sylvester,  Joshua,  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  i.  53. 

"  Poem  in  honor  of,    Anne  Bradstreet,  i.  54. 
Systematic  Theology,  by  Charles  Hodge,  ii.  521. 

Tablets,  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  ii.  843. 
Tact.     R.  W.  Emerson,  ii.  184, 
Tafel,  Prof.  R.  L.f  i.  601. 
TAGGART,  CYNTHIA,  ii.  162. 
Tai-Ping-Wang,  Life  of,  by  J.  M.  Mackie,  ii.  484. 
Talbot,  Com.  8.,  Life  of,  by  H.  T.  Tuokerman.  ii.  490. 
Talbot,  William,  translates  J.  Lederer's  Travels,  i  76. 
Tales  and  Sketches  by  a  Cosmopolite,,  ii.  65, 
For  the  Marines,  by  H.  A.  Wise,  ii.  634. 
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